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ENCYCLOPEDIA    BRITANNICA. 


ANAXAGOEAS 


AN  AXAGORAS,  according  to  the  most  probable  calcula- 
tions, was  born  about  the  year  500  B.C.  At  his  native 
town  of  Clazomense,  in  Asia  Minor,  he  had,  it  appears,  some 
amount  of  property  and  prosjjects  of  political  influence, 
both  of  which  he  surrendered,  from  a  fear  that  they  would 
interfere  with  his  search  after  the  knowledge  of  nature.  In 
oarly  manhood  he  went  to  Athens,  which  was  rapidly  be- 
coming the  headquarters  of  Greek  culturej  and  in  that  city 
he  is  said  to  have  continued  for  thirty  years.  Here  Pericles 
learnt  to  love  and  admire  him ;  and  the  poet  Euripides 
derived  from  him  an  enthusiasm  for  science  and  humanity. 
His  influence  was  due  partly  to  his  astronomical  and 
mathematical  eminence,  but  still  more  to  the  ascetic  dignity 
of  his  nature,  and  his  superiority  to  ordinary  weaknesses — 
traits  which  legend  has  embalmed.  His  observations  of 
the  celestial  bodies  led  him  to  form  new  theories  of  the 
universal  order,  and  brought  him  into  collision  with  the 
popular  faith  which  found  the  objects  of  its  worship  in  the 
heavens.  Anaxagoras  had  tried  to  reduce  eclipses  to  the 
operation  of  kno^vn  causes :  he  had  removed  the  halo  of 
deiSy  from  the  sun,  and  profanely  turned  Apollo  into  a 
mass  of  blazing  metal,  larger  than  Peloponnesus ;  and  he 
was  even  reported  to  have  brought  the  phenomena  of 
meteoric  atones  witliin  the  limits  of  predictable  events. 
fhe  dominant  polytheism,  and  the  ignorance  of  the  multi- 
lude,  could  not  tolerate  such  explanation  ;  and  the  enemies 
of  Pericles  used  the  superstitions  of  their  countrymen  as  a 
means  of  attacking  the  ideas  of  that  statesman  in  the  per- 
son of  his  friend.  Anaxagoras  was  arrested  on  a  charge 
of  contravening  the  established  dogmas  of  religion  ;  and  it 
required  all  the  eloquence  of  Pericles  to  rescue  him  from 
the  persecutors.  Even  then  Athens  could  no  longer  be 
the  sphere  of  his  activity.  He  was  forced  to  retire  to 
Lampsacus,  where  he  died  about  428  B.C. 

It  is  difficult  to  present  the  cosmical  theory  of  Anaxa- 
goras in  an  intelligible  scheme.  All  things  have  existed 
in  a  sort  of  way  from  the  beginning.  But  originally  they 
existed  in  infinitesimally  small  fragments  of  themselves, 
endless  in  their  number,  inextricably  mixed  throughout 
the  spaces  of  the  world.  All  things  were  in  that  mass, 
but  in  the  obscurity  of  indistinguishableness.  There  were 
the  seeds  or  miniatures  of  com,  and  flesh,  and  gold,  in  the 
primitive  mixture ;  but  these  parts,  of  like  nature  with 
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their  wholes  (the  b/ioioixtprj  of  Aristotle),  had  to  he  elimi 
nated  from  the  complex  mass  before  they  could  receive  9 
definite  name  and  character.  The  existing  species  of 
things  having  thus  been  transferred,  with  all  their  speci- 
alities, to  the  prehistoric  stage,  they  were  multiplied  end- 
lessly in  number,  by  reducing  their  size  through  continued 
subdivision,  at  the  same  time  that  each  one  thing  is  so 
indissolubly  connected  vnih  every  other  that  the  keenest 
analysis  can  never  completely  sever  them.  The  work  of 
arrangement,  the  segregation  of  like  from  unlike,  and  the 
summation  of  the  o/ioio/xep^  into  totals  of  the  same  name, 
was  the  work  of  Jlind  or  Reason.  This  peculiar  thing, 
called  Mind  (i-oCs),  was  no  less  illimitable  than  the  chaotic 
mass,  but  it  stood  pure  and  independent,  a  thing  of  fiser 
texture,  alike  in  all  its  manifestations,  and  everywhere  the 
same.  This  subtle  agent,  possessed  of  all  knowledge  and 
power,  is  especially  seen  ruling  in  all  the  forms  of  life. 
Its  first  appearance,  and  the  only  manifestation  of  it  which 
Anaxagoras  describes,  is  Motion.  Reason  originated  a 
rotatory  movement  in  the  mass  (a  movement  far  exceeding 
the  most  rapid  in  this  present  scene),  which,  arising  in  one 
corner  or  point,  gradually  extended  till  it  gave  distinct- 
ness and  reality  to  the  aggregates  of  like  parts.  But  even 
after  it  has  done  its  best,  the  original  intermixture  of 
things  is  not  wholly  overcome.  No  one  thing  in  the  world 
is  ever  abruptly  separated,  as  by  the  blow  of  an  axe,  from 
the  rest  of  things.  The  name  given  to  it  merely  signifies 
that  in  that  congeries  of  fragments  the  particular  seed  is 
preponderant.  Every  a  of  this  present  imiverse  is  only  a 
by  a  majority,  and  is  also  in  lesser  nimiber  6,  c,  d. 

Anaxagoras  proceeded  to  give  some  account  of  the 
stages  in  the  process  from  original  chaos  to  present  arrange- 
ments. The  division  into  cold  mist  and  warm  ether  first 
broke  the  spell  of  confusion.  With  increasing  cold,  the 
former  gave  rise  to  water,  earth,  and  stones.  The  seeds 
of  life  which  continued  floating  in  the  air  were  carried 
down  with  the  rains,  and  produced  vegetation.  Animals, 
including  man,  sprang  from  the  warm  and  moist  clay.  If 
these  things  be  so,  then  the  evidence  of  the  senses  must 
be  held  in  slight  esteem.  We  seem  to  see  things  coming 
into  being  and  passing  from  it ;  but  reflection  tells  us  that 
decease  and  growth  Only  mean  a  new  aggregation  and  dis- 
ruption.   Thus  Anax.igoras  dLstnist^d  the  senses,  and  gave 
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the  preference  to  the  conclusions  of  reflection.  People 
even  sail!  that  he  maintained  snow  to  be  really  black ;  for 
Tos  it  not  produced  from  the  dark  water  1 

Anaxagoras  marks  a  turning-point  in  the  history  of 
philosophy.  With  him  speculation  passed  from  the 
colonies  of  Greece  to  settle  at  Athens.  By  the  theory  of 
minute  constituents  of  things,  and  his  emphasis  on  me- 
chanical processes  in  the  formation  of  order,  ho  paved  the 
way  for  the  Atomic  theory.  By  his  enunciation  of  the 
order  that  comes  from  Reason,  on  the  other  hand,  he  sug- 
gested the  theory  that  nature  is  the  work  of  Design.  But 
the  features  of  this  Reason  he  described  in  a  vague  and . 
analogical  way.  Aristotle  and  Plato  have  blamed  him  for 
basing  his  explanations  on  natural,  not  on  final  causes. 
These  charges  are  scarcely  fair.  Anaxagoras  seems  to 
have  held  that  the  order  was  the  work  of  Mind ;  but  he 
needed  not  on  that  account  to  assume  what  the  order  was, 
and  then  employ  the  conception  to  explain  why  things 
were  so  and  so.  The  order  is  rather  the  general  postulate 
which  the  details  have  to  prove,  instead  of  themselves 
resting  upon  it.  The  conception  of  Reason  in  the  world 
passed  from  him  to  Aristotle,  to  whom  it  seemed  the  dawn 
of  sober  thought  after  a  night  of  distempered  dreams. 
From  Aristotle  it  descended  to  his  commentators,  and 
under  the  influence  of  Averroes  became  the  engrossing 
topic  of  speculation.  The  fragments  of  Anaxagoras  have 
been  collected  by  Schaubach  (Leipsic,  1827),  and  Schorn 
(Bonn,  1829).  See  alao  Mullach,  FragmeiUa  Fkilot. 
Grcec  L  245-252.  (w.  w.) 

ANAXARCHUS,  a  Grecian  philosopher  of  the  Eleatic 
school,  was  born  in  Abdera,  and  flourished  about  340  B.a 
He  was  the  companion  of  Alexander  in  his  expedition  into 
Asia,  and  seems,  from  anecdotes  that  have  been  preserved, 
to  have  enjoyed  his  intimate  friendship.  He  checked  the 
vainglory  of  Alexander,  when,  elated  with  pride,  he 
aspired  to  the  honours  of  divinity,  by  pointing  to  his 
wounded  finger,  saying,  "  See  the  blood  of  a  mortal,  not 
of  a  god."  When  Alexander  was  tortured  with  remorse 
at  having  slain  his  friend  Clitus,  Anaxarchus  endeavoured 
to  soothe  him  by  saying,  that  "  kings,  like  the  gods,  could 
do  BO  wrong."  It  is  said  that  Nicocreon,  tyrant  of  Cyprus, 
commanded  him  to  bo  pounded  in  a  mortar,  and  that  he 
endured  this  torture  with  the  greatest  patience ;  but  the 
Btory  is  doubtful,  having  no  earlier  authority  than  Cicero. 
Regarding  his  philosophical  doctrines  we  have  no  infor- 
mationt  Some  have  inferred  from  the  epithet  cv&zi^o- 
wKos  ("  The  Fortunate"),  usually  applied  to  him,  that  he 
held  the  end  of  life  to  be  Eu&ii^ofKu 

ANAXILAUS  of  Larissa,  a  physician  and  Pythagorean 
philosopher,  was  banished  from  Rome  by  Augustus,  B.G.  28, 
on  the  charge  of  practising  the  magic  art.  This  accusation 
appears  to  have  originated  in  his  superior  skill  in  natural 
philosophy,  by  which  he  produced  effects  that  the  ignorant 
attributed  to  magic.  (Euseb.,  Ckron.  ad  Olymp.  clixxviiL  ; 
St  Iren.  L  13;  Plin.  xix.  4,  nr.  95,  xrviii  49,  zzxii.  52, 
XXXV.  50.) 

ANAXIMANDER,  the  second  of  the  physical  philoso- 
phers of  Ionia,  belonged,  like  his  predecessor  Thales,  to 
the  city  of  Miletus.  His  biography  is  a  blank.  The 
computations  of  Apollodorus  have  fixed  the  year  of  his 
birth  at  611,  and  of  his  death  a  short  while  after  647  B.C. 
Tradition,  probably  correct  in  its  general  estimate,  repre- 
sents him  as  a  successful  student  of  astronomy  and  geo- 
graphy, and  as  one  of  the  pioneers  of  exact  science  among 
the  Greeks.  But  it  is  not  to  his  delineations  of  the  divisions 
of  the  globe,  or  to  his  dialling,  or  to  his  enlarged  acquaint- 
ance with  the  celestial  phenomena,  especially  of  the  obliquity 
of  the  ecliptic,  that  we  can  attribute  the  preservation  of  his 
name  to  the  present  day.  That  honour  he  owes  to  tne  broad 
views  of  the  origin  of  things  which  his  glimpses  of  natural 


knowledge  suggested,  and  which  he  propounded  in  a  ireatiat 
on  nature  or  growth  (<f>\cn<:).  Of  that  work  only  a  few 
words  are  left.  The  beginning  or  first  principle  (ipx^,  a 
word  which,  it  is  said,  he  was  the  first  to  use)  was  an  end- 
less, unlimited  mass  (aTrtipoi'),  subject  neither  to  old  age 
nor  decay,  and  perpetually  jaelding  fresh  materials  for  the 
series  of  beings  which  issued  from  it.  It  embraced  every- 
thing, and  directed  the  movement  of  things,  by  which 
there  grew  up  a  host  of  shapes  and  difl"erences.  Out  of 
the  vague  and  limitless  body  there  sprung  a  central  mass, — 
this  earth  of  ours,  cylindrical  in  shape,  poised  equidistant 
from  surrounding  orbs  of  fire,  which  had  originally  clung 
to  it  like  the  bark  round  a  tree,  until  their  continuity  was 
severed,  and  they  parted  into  several  wheel-shaped  and 
fire-filled  bubbles  of  air.  Man  himself  and  the  animals 
had  come  into  being  by  like  transmutations.  Slankind 
was  supposed  by  Aiiaximandcr  to  have  sprung  from  some 
other  species  of  animals,  probably  aquatic.  But  as  the 
measureless  and  endless  had  been  the  prime  cause  of  the 
motion  into  separate  existences  and  individual  forms,  so 
also,  according  to  the  just  award  of  destiny,  these  fomu 
would  at  an  appointed  season  suffer  the  vengeance  due  to 
their  earlier  act  of  separation,  and  return  into  the  vague 
immensity  whence  they  had  issued.  Thus  the  world,  and 
all  definite  existences  contained  in  it,  would  lose  their  inde- 
pendence and  disappear.  The  "indeterminate"  alone  is 
perennial  and  godlike,  all-embracing  and  all-guiding.  The 
blazing  orbs,  which  have  draw^n  off  from  the  cold  earth 
and  water,  are  the  temporary  gods  of  the  world,  clustering 
round  the  earth,  which,  to  the  ancient  thinker,  is  the  central 
figura  (See  Ritter  et  Preller,  Uidoria  Phil.  §§  17-22; 
ilullach,  Fragmenta  PhU.  Grcec  L  237-240.)     (w.  w.) 

ANAXIilENES  of  ^liletus  may  have  been  a  younger 
contemporary  of  Anaximander,  whose  pupil  or  friend  the 
ordinary  tradition  represents  hin  to  have  been.  To  him 
it  seemed  that  the  air,  wth  all  its  variety  of  contents,  iti 
universal  presence,  and  all  the  vagueness  which  it  has  for 
the  popular  fancy  as  the  apparent  source  of  life  and  growth, 
was  what  maintained  the  universe,  even  as  breath,  which 
is  our  life  and  soul,  sustains  us.  Tliis  vital  air,  boundless 
in  its  kind,  is  the  source  of  the  world's  life.  Everything 
is  air  at  a  different  degree  of  density.  Eternal  movement 
pervades  it;  and  under  the  influence  of  heat,  which  expands, 
and  of  cold,  which  contracts  its  volume,  it  gives  rise  to  the 
several  phases  of  existence.  The  process  is  a  gradual  one, 
and  takes  place  in  two  directions,  as  heat  or  cold  predo 
minates.  In  this  way  was  formed  a  broad  disk  of  earth, 
which  floats  like  a  leal  on  the  circumambient  air.  SimUat 
condensations  produced  the  sun  and  stars  ;  and  the  flaming 
state  of  these  bodies  is  due  solely  to  the  extreme  velocity  of 
their  motions.  (See  Ritter  et  Preller,  HUtoria  Phil.  §§  23- 
27;Un\\ach,Fraffme>aaPAil.GrcEc.i.2n-2i3).    (w.w.) 

ANAXI3IENES,  a  Greek  historian  and  rhetorician,  was 
bom  at  Lampsacus,  in  Asia  Minor,  in  the  4th  century  B.O. 
He  accompanied  Alexander,  whom  he  is  said  to  have  in- 
structed in  rhetoric,  on  his  expedition  against  Persia.  He 
wrote  a  history  of  Philip  and  of  Alexander,  and  likewise 
twelve  books  on  the  early  history  of  Greece,  but  only  a 
very  few  fragments  of  these  exist  The  treatise  'Vrfropucri 
vpoi  'AXiiavSpov,  usually  included  among  the  works  of 
Aristotle,  has  been  ascribed  by  many  critics  to  Anaximenes, 
on  grounds  that  are  generally  admitted  to  be  conclusive. 

ANCELOT,  Jacqubs  AnsfeNE  FjiAJf^ois  Polycabpe,  a 
French  dramatist  and  liuiraieur,  was  bom  at  Havre,  9th 
Feb.  1794,  and  died  7th  Sept.  1854.  He  completed  his 
studies  at  Paris,  where  he  maide  his  literary  d(5but  in  1819, 
with  Lcnns  IX.,  a  five-act  tragedy,  of  which  three  editions 
were  speedily  exhausted.  It  had  a  run  of  fifty  representa- 
tions, and  brought  him  a  pension  of  2000  francs  from  the 
king,  Louis   XVIIL      His  next  work   The  Mayor  of  the 
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Palace,  was  played  in  1823  with  leee  encceaa ;  but  for  it 
he  received  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  Five 
years  to  a  day  after  his  Lmiis  IX.,  he  produced  Fiesque, 
■%  clever  adaptation  of  Schiller's  Fiesco.  In  1828  appeared 
Olga,  or  the  Rusnan  Orphan,  the  plot  of  which  had  been 
inspired  by  a  voyage  he  made  to  "Tlussia  in  182G,  of  whicTi 
he  also  published  an  account  in  prose.  About  the  same 
period  he  produced  in  succession  Mary  of  Braiant,  a  poem 
in  six  cantos ;  The  Man  of  Che  World,  a  novel  in  four 
volumes, afterwards  dramatised  with  success;  and  in  1829 
Elizabeth  of  England,  which  became  very  pop\ilar.  By 
the  revolution  of  July  1830  he  lost  at  once  his  royal  pen- 
sion and  his  office  as  librarian  at  Meudon ;  and,  obliged  by 
the  cares  of  a  wife  and  family  to  resign  a  life  of  art  for  one 
of  industry,  he  ivas  chiefly  employed  during  the  next  ten 
years  in  writing  vaudevilles  and  light  dramas  and  comedies, 
working,  as  he  happily  remarked,  pro  fame  instead  of 
profamd.  A  well-conceived  tragedy,  Maria  Padxlla,  gained 
him  admission  to  the  French  Academy,  who  chose  him  to 
succeed  Bonald  in  1841.  Ancelet  was  sent  by  the  French 
Government  in -1849  to  Turin,  Florence,  Brussels,  and 
other  capitals,  to  negotiate  on  the  subject  of  international 
copyright;  and  the  treaties  on  this  question,  which  were 
concluded  soon  after,  were  the  result,  in  a  great  measure, 
of  his  tact  and  intelligenca 

ANCHISES  CAyj(ur>)s),  in  Greek  Legend,  son  of  Capys 
and  grandson  of  Assaracus,  his  mother  being  Themis,  a 
daughter  of  Bus,  the  founder  of  Hium  or  Troy,  to  the 
ruling  family  of  which,  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  he 
was  also,  on  the  paternal  side,  related,  since  Assaracus  had 
been  a  brother  of  Dus  {Iliad,  xx.  231-239).  From  the 
Assyrian  character  of  ■the  name  Assaraou,  from  the  inter- 
course between  the  Phoenicians  and  the  early  inhabitants 
of  the  Troad,  and  from  the  connection  of  Venus,  the  pro- 
tecting goddess  of  the  Phoenicians,  with  Anchises,  it  has 
been  inferred  that  the  family  of  the  latter  had  originally 
come  from  somewhere  near  the  centre  of  Assyrian  influence. 
Venus  met  Anchises  on  Mount  Ida,  and,  enamoured  of  his 
beauty,  bore  him  Mnsas.  (I Had,  iL  820,  v.  247).  He  was 
not  to  mention  the  motier  of  the  child  on  pain  of  being 
kiUed  by  a  thunderbolt  from  Jupiter.  He  did  mention  it, 
however,  and,  by  one  account,  was  slain  as  foretold ;  but 
according  to  others,  was  only  wounded  and  blinded.  In 
the  more  recent  legend,  adopted  by  Virgil,  he  was  conveyed 
out  of  Troy  on  the  shoulders  of  his  son  .(Eneas,  whose 
wanderings  he  followed,  it  is  differently  stated,  as  far  only 
as  Sicily,  where  he  was  buried  on  Mount  Eryx,  or  as  far 
as  Italy.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  grave  on  Mount 
Ida  at  Troy  pointed  out  as  his.  At  Segesta  in  Sicily  he 
had  a  sanctuary.  He  was  said  by  some  to  have  had  pro- 
phetic power.  The  scenes  of  his  life  represented  in  works 
of  art  are  his  being  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  .;Eneas, 
which  frequently  occurs  on  engraved  gems  of  the  Roman 
period  ;  and  his  visits  from  Venus,  which  is  rendered  in  a 
beautiful  bronze  relief,  engraved  in  Millingen's  Unedited 
Monuments,  pL  12. 

ANCHOR,  in  Naidgation,  fiom  the  Greek  ayxvpa,  which 
Vossius  thinks  is  from  oyio;,  a  crook  or  hook,  an  instrument 
of  iron  or  other  heavy  material  used  for  holding  ships  in 
lany  situation  in  which  they  may  be  required  to  lie,  and 
preventing  them  from'  drifting  by  the  winds  or  tides,  by 
ithe  currents  of  rivers,  or  any  other  cause.  This  is  done 
'by  the  anchor,  after  it  is  let  down  from  the  ship  by  means 
of  the  cable,  fixing  itself  into  the  ground,  and  there  hold- 
ing the  vessel  fait.  The  anchor  is  thus  obviously  an  im- 
plement of  the  first  importance  in  navigation,  and  one  on 
which  too  much  attention  cannot  be  bestowed  in  its  manu- 
facture and  proper  construction,  seeing  that  on  it  depends 
the  safety  of  the  vessel  in  storms.  Tlie  invention  of  so 
oecessary  an  instrument  is  to  be  referred,  as  may  be  sup- 


posed, to  the  remotest  antiquity.  The  noEt  ancient  ALtiquity 
anchors  consisted  merely  of  large  stones,  baskets  full  of  °-  iacl"*** 
stones,  sacks  filled  ^ith  sand,  or  logs  of  wood  loaded  with 
lead.  Of  this  kind  were  the  anchors  of  the  ancient 
Greeks,  which,  according  to  ApoHonius  Rhodius  and 
Stephen  of  Byzantium,  were  formed  of  stone;  and 
Athenaeus  states  that  they  were  sometimes  made  of  wood. 
These  sorts  of  anchors  retsuned  the  vessel  merely  by  their 
inertia,  and  by  the  friction  along  the  bottom.  Iron  was 
afterwards  introduced  for  the  construction  of  anchors,  and 
also  the  grand  improvement  of  forming  them  with  teeth 
or  flukes  to  fasten  themselves  into  the  bottojn;  whence  the 
words  oSdiTts  and  denies  are  frequently  taken  for  anchors 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets.  The  invention  of  the  teeth 
is  ascribed  by  Pliny  to  the  Tuscans;  but  Pausanias  gives 
the  merit  to  Midas,  king  of  Phrygia.  Originally  there 
was  only  one  fluke  or  tooth,  whence  anchors  were  called 
irfpooTOfioi ;  but  shortly  afterwards  the  second  was  added, 
according  to  PUny,  by  Eupalamus,  or,  acconding  to  Strabo^ 
by  Anacharsis,  the  Scythian  philosopher.  The  anchors 
with  two  teeth  were  called  afjL<f>if3o\oi  or  a/i<^«rTo/ioi,  and 
from  ancient  monuments  appear  to  h^ve  been  much  the 
same  with- those  used  in  our  days,  except  that  the  stock  is 
wanting  in  them  alL  Every  ship  had  several  anchors,  the 
largest  of  which,  corresponding  to  our  sheet-anchor,  was 
never  used  but  in  extreme  danger,  and  was  hence  pecidiarly 
termed  Upa  or  sacra;  whence  the  proverb  sacram  anchoram 
solvere,  as  flying  to  the  last  refuge. 

Up  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  century  what  Modem 
was  termed  the  "old  plan  long-shanked"  anchor  seems  to  anchors, 
have  been  generally  used.  It  was  made  of  wrought  iron, 
but  the  appliances  of  the  anchor  smith  were  so  crude  that 
little  dependence  could  be  placed  upon  it.  About  this 
time  public  attention  was  drawn  to  the  importance  of  the 
anchor  by  a  clerk  of  Plymouth  yard  named  Pering,  who 
puljlished  a  book,  and  argued,  from  the  number  of  broken 
anchors  which  came  to  the  yard  for  repair,  that  there 
"must  be  something  wrong  in  the  workmanship — undue 
proportion  or  the  manner  of  combining  the  parts."  Mr 
Pering  altered  the  sectional  form,  made  the  arms  curved 
instead  of  straight,  used  iron  of  better  quality,  and  intro- 
duced improvements  in  the  process  of  manufacture.  8inoe 
1820  about  130  patents  iave  been  taken  out  for  anchors; 
and  the  attention  thus  given  to  the  subject,  with  the  intro- 
duction of  steam  hammers  and  furnaces,  the  substitution 
of  the  fan  blast  for  the  old  bellows,  and  the  better  know- 
ledge obtained  of  the  forgeman's  art,  have  rendered  the 
anchor  of  the  present  day  so  far  superior  to  that  of  fifty 
years  ago,  that  we  rarely  hear  of  one  being  broken,  the 
ground  in  which  it  is  embedded  generally  giving  ■way 
before  the  anchor. 

I.  i.  ». 


Fid.  1. — Common  Anchor.  Flo.  2. — Admiralty's.  FiaS. — Kodger'i 
Fig.  1  represents  the  "common"  anchor.  The  various 
parts  are  known  by  the  following  terms: — The  thani  is 
the  straight  part,  ab;  the  sqxiare,  ac,  is  that  part  of  thfl 
shank  to  which  the  stock  and  the  shackle  are  attached; 
d  is  the  crown;  de  and  df  the  arms;  gg  the  palms  or 
fuies;  the  pee,  the  bill,  or  the  point  is  the  extreme  end  of 
the  arm  beyond  the  palm ;  the  blade  is  the  part  of  the  arm 
at  the  back  of  the  palm ;  h  is  the  shackle  or  riiig  to  which 
the  cable  is  attach^ :  kl  is  the  Uock,  placed  at  right  angles 
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1. — Cfuiini  and  Anchors  for  Steam  Vessels  required  by  Lloyd's  Register  of  British  and  Foreign  Shipping  (1874). 
Minimum  Weights  of  Anchors  ex.  Stock,  Sizes  and  Length  of  Chain  Cables,  and  the  Proof  Strain  to  which  they  are, 
to  be  tested;  also  Si:es  and  Length  of  Hawsers  and  Warps, — tli^  Anchors  and  the  Links  of  the  Chains  to  be  oj 
unexceptionable  form  and  proportions. 


Numbers 

i. 

AKCBOBS. 

Stud-Chals  Cailea. 

Hawsers  and  Warpi 
(90  fathoms  of  each). 

Number. 

Weight 

<c^ 

Straam. 

Vc«eJi.> 

S 

. 

1 

Bowen.' 

CoUecllTO 
Weights. 

lodudli;;  Stock. 

1^ 

J 

^ 

1 

» 

s 

1 

Ex. 
Stodc 

Admiralty 
Test. 

Stream. 

Hedge. 

2d 
Kidge. 

6 

1 

* 
ich. 

Cwia. 

Tons. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Inch. 

Tojis. 

Fath. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Inch.      I 

2.760 

76 

2 

3i 

644 

7 

1 

h 

... 

H 

m 

120- 

A 

64 

3 

3,750 

112 

2 

4i 

6\i 

8i 

li 

i 

H 

lOA 

120 

A 

6 

4 

4,670 

160 

2 

5 

7,', 

10 

u 

1 

... 

H 

n« 

135 

A 

6 

4 

6,420 

188 

2 

5J 

8 

114 

2 

1 

U 

134J 

165 

n 

?* 

4 

6,170 

225 

2 

64 

8!5 

13 

24 

U 

H 

1644 

165 

H 

7 

5 

6,840 

262 

2 

u 

9A 

144 

2J 

U 

1 

18 

165 

H 

y* 

64 

.. 

7,500 

800 

3 

8J 

IDA 

234 

3 

u 

lA 

20A 

165 

li 

V4 

6 

8,750 

875 

3 

2 

10 

12 

284 

ii 

2i 

lA 

22H 

195 

ill 

84 

64 

9,800' 

450 

3 

2 

12 

13U 

341 

5 

24 

u 

lA 

26^5 

195 

1* 

9 

7 

10,800 

625 

3 

2 

13J 

ISA 

884 

6 

3 

1^ 

ItV 

28A 

210 

44 

H 

7 

4 

11,830 

600 

3 

2 

]5i 

16H 

434 

64 

31 

li 

It'i 

81 

210 

U 

10 

8 

5 

12,760 

675 

3 

2 

163 

18 

47J 

■7 

34 

H 

lA 

34 

240 

H 

10 

8 

b 

13,670 

750 

3 

2 

18 

19 

6U 

8 

4 

2 

ii^- 

37A 

240 

n 

10 

9 

64 

15,400 

900 

3 

2 

21 

21H 

60 

9 

41 

21 

lA 

404  J 

240 

It 

10 

9 

64 

17,000 

1050 

3 

2 

234 

mi 

67 

10 

5 

2i 

lA 

4344 

270 

1 

10 

94 

6 

18,680 

1200 

8 

2 

254 

25A 

723 

104 

61 

2j 

m 

474* 

270 

1 

10 

10 

« 

20,160 

1350 

3 

2 

27i 

2644 

79 

11 

64 

2J 

IH 

61A 

270 

lA 

11 

104 

64 

21,660 

1500 

S 

2 

30 

28H 

854 

12 

6 

3 

IH 

65A 

270 

iA 

11 

11 

7 

24,580 

1800 

3 

2 

32 

30A 

911 

13 

64 

31 

lU 

69A 

270 

lA 

11 

11 

7 

27,600 

2100 

3 

2 

34 

81J4 

97 

134 

6| 

31 

lU 

63A 

270 

lA 

11 

11 

/4 

30,330 

2400 

3 

2 

364 

83A 

104 

14 

7 

34 

H* 

67« 

300 

lA 

12 

12 

8 

33,100 

2700 

3 

2 

38 

3444 

1081 

144 

71 

34 

2 

72 

300 

lA 

12 

12 

u 

35,750 

3000 

3 

2 

40 

8544 

114 

15 

74 

3il 

2,V 

7644 

300 

lA 

12 

12 

8 

41,000 

3750 

4 

2 

42 

37A 

161} 

17 

84 

41 

2A 

81 A 

300 

lA 

12 

12 

8 

46,100 

4600 

to 

6250 

4 

2 

45 

39A 

173i 

19 

«4 

a 

2,S 

91A 

300 

lA 

12 

12 

9 

2. — Chains  and  Anchors  for 

Sailing 

Vessels 

required  by  Lloyd's  Register 

of  British  a7t 

d  Fore 

ign  Sh 

ipping 

(1874). 

Namhera 
for  Iron 
Vessels.' 

1 

AaoHosa. 

StudChaIn  Cables. 

Hawsers  and  Warps 
(90  fathoms  of  eachj. 

Nomher.           | 

Weight. 

Is 

% 

i 

Stream. 

i 

* 

1= 

1 

Boirers.> 

Including  Stock. 

i 

t 

'i 

S 

1 

Ex.       I'Admlralty 
Stock.          Test. 

Welghta 

Stream. 

Kedge. 

2d 
Kedge. 

|l 

1 

is 
Inch. 

Cwta 

Tons. 

Cwts. 

Cwta. 

Cwta 

Cwta 

Inch. 

Tons. 

Falh, 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

2600 

60 

2 

34 

644 

7 

1 

4 

H 

844 

120 

A 

6 

3 

S20Q 

75 

2 

41 

m 

84 

14 

3 

.... 

H 

lOA 

120 

A 

6 

3 

8400 

100 

2 

5 

7A 

10 

IJ 

1 

« 

1144 

135 

A 

64 

3 

3810 

125 
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5} 

8 

114 

2 

1 

... 

U 

1344 

165 

A 

64 

34 

4140 

150 

2 

64 

8M 

13 

21 

11 
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1648 

165 

A 

6 
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4610 

176 

2 

y 

9A 

144 

23 

u 

1 

18 

165 

A 

6 

4 

6020 

200 

3 

loA 

234 

3 

11 

lA 

20A 

165 

n 

64 

4. 

6070 

250 

3 

2 

10 

12 

284 

43 

21 

i 

lA 

224S 

195 

U 

7 

5, 

6920 

300 

3 

2 

1« 

1344 

341 

6 

24 

U 

lA 

26A 

195 

n 

74 

61 

7880 

350 

3 

2 

134 

15A 

384 

6 

3 

14 

lA 

28A 

210 

H 

74 

64 

8600 

400 

3 

2 

151 

16H 

434 

64 

31 

13 

lA 

31 

210 

U 

8 

6 

V 

9420 

450 

3 

2 

16| 

18 

473 

7 

34 

13 

lA 

34 

240 

14 

84 

64 

10,030 

600 

3 

2 

18 

19 

511 

8 

4 

2 

lA 

37A 

240 

\i 

9 

7 

11,300 

600 

3 

2 

21 

21i4 

60 

9 

44 

2} 

lA 

4044 

240 

n 

94 

7 

4 

12,500 

700 

3 

2 

234 

234-J 

67 

10 

5 

24 

lA 

4344 

270 

14 

10 

8 

13,580 

800 

3 

2 

254 

25A 

721 

104 

5} 

23 

m 

4748 

270 

fS 

10 

8 

6 

14,620 

900 

3 

2 

27i 

2644 

79 

11 

61 

23 

IH 

61A 

270 

H 

10 

9 

64 

15,600 

1000 

3 

2 

SO 

2844 

854 

12 

6 

3 

lU 

65A 

270 

H 

10 

9- 

64 

17,500 

1200 

3 

2 

32 

30A 

91} 

13 

64 

3} 

i|4 

69A 

270 

1 

10 

94 

6 

19,320 

1400 

3 

2 

34 

3143 

97 

134 

63 

3} 

IH 

63A 

270 

1 

10 

10 

6 

21,100 

1600 

3 

2 

364 

S3A 

104 

14 

7 

34 

lU 

6744 

270 

lA 

u 

104 

61 

22,720 

1800 

3 

2 

88 

31H 

108J 

144 

71 

34 

2 

72 

270 

lA 

11 

11 

7 

24.400 

2000 

3 

2 

40 

35H 

114 

15 

74 

33 

2A 

76H 

270 

lA 

11 

11 

7 

28,300 

2500 

3 

2 

42 

37A 

119J 

17 

84 

41 

2A 

81A 

300 

lA 

12 

12 

8 

32,100 

3000 

3 

2 

45 

39A 

128} 

19 

91 

43 

2A 

91A 

300 

lA 

12 

12 

8 

»  Th< 

roles  f 

or  the  buildiog  and 

classification  of  iro 

n  ships  provide  that  "  the 

ir  equip 

meat  is 

to  be  reg\ilated  by  the  number  ] 

wodn  ed  by  the 

sum  of  th 

0  me«si 

remen 

ts  of  t 

he  half 

moulde 

i  breadth 

of  the  ves 

sel  ami( 

iships,  1 

aer  dept 

h  from 

the  upp 

er  part 

of  keel 

.0  the  t< 

)p  of  th 

e  upper 

deck  beams,  and  the  girth  of  her  half  midship  section  to  the  same  height,  multiplied  by  the  Teasel's  length,  for  a  one,  two,  and  three  decked 
nssel,  and  for  a  spar-decked  steam  vessel." 

*  Two  of  the  bower  aucUors  must  not  b«  less  than  the  weight  set  forth  above ;  in  tne  third  s  reduction  of  16  per  cent,  will  be  allowed. 
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Weights  of  Anchors  and  Sizes  of  Cables  and  Messengers  for  all  classes  of  Screw  Ships  arid  Vessels  of 
H.M.  Navy.     (The  weight  given  for  Anchors  is  exclusive  of  the  Stock.) 


Lln&of-Battle  Shipfc 

Frigates. 

Corvettet. 

Despateb  VeaseK 

GuubeatB. 

as 

1 

il 

ill 

0  Eo 

g 

|2 

§ 

si 

§ 

0  •* 

I 

0  c 

■"0 

0 

S 

—    0 
0  — 

§ 

0  0 

1. 

2.§ 

\i 
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to  tne  piane  01  tne  arms  and  shank.  The  use  of  the  stock 
ia  to  "  cant"  the  anchor.  If  it  falls  with  the  arms  on  the 
ground,  the  other  end  resting  on  the  end  of  the  Stock,  the 
pull  of  the  cable  will  turn  it  over,  so  that  the  stock  will  lie 
upon  the  ground,  and  the  weight  of  the  crown  and  arms 
then  resting  upon  the  sharp  point,  will  cause  it  to  enter 
the  soil  and  take  fast  hold. 

The  stock  is  made  of  iron  in  anchors  of  60  cwt.  and 
under,  and  of  wood  for  anchors  above  that  weight  A 
wooden  stock  (fig.  8)1  is  made  of  English  oak  in  two  pieces; 
they  are  scored  over  the  square  so  as  to  leave  a  space  of 
about  2  in.  clear  between  them  at  the  shank  and  to  touch  at 
the  extremities.  It  is  made  parallel  for  about  ^th  of  its 
length  at  the  centre,  tapering  from  thence  to  the  extremi- 
ties, the  side  next  the  shackle  being  kept  straight  and  the 
remaining  three  sides  tapered.  The  section  at  any  part  is 
square,  the  dimensions  being  T^^ith  of  the  length  at  the 
centre  and  half  of  this  at  the  ends.  The  two  pieces  are 
fastened  together  by  four  iron  bolts  near  the  shank,  six  or 
eight  treenails,  and  six  iron  hoops  at  the  ends.  The  hoops 
are  driven,  on  tightly  while  hot,  so  that  the  contraction  of 
the  iron  in  cooling  may  draw  the  parts  closely  together. 
A  projection,  termed  a  mtt,  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  at  a, a, 
in  fig.  8,  is  left  on  the  square  to  prevent  any  lateral  motion 
of  the  stock.  An  iron  stock  is  made  in  one  forging,  so 
as  to  pass  through  a  hole  a,  punched  in  the  square.  The 
stock  has  a  shoulder  6,  which  fits  against  the  side  of  the 
shank  when  it  is  in  the  position  for  action  as  in  fig.  1,  and 
it  is  secured  by  a  key  driven  tightly  on  the  other  side  of 
the  shank.     The  advantage 


of  this  is,  that  the  stock  can 
be  unshipped  and  laid  along 
the  shank  for  convenience  of 
Btowingr,  as  shown  in  fig.  4. 


■i^ 


fio.  4.- 


-Iron  stock  unshipped  for 
stowing. 

The  weight  of  the  stock,  whether  of  wood  or  iron,  is  about 
Jth  that  of  the  anchor. 

The  shank  and  each  arm  are  forged  under  the  steam- 
hammer  in  three  pieces,  and  are  then  welded  together  at- 
TO  and  re,  fig.  8.  The  welding  is  done  by  the  "  Hercules," 
which  is  a  heavy  iron  ram  placed  over  an  anvil,  so  that  it 
can  be  raised  by  steam  power  to  a  height  of  some  9  or  10 
feet,  and  then  let  fall,  being  guided  in  its  descent  by  three 
men,  who  hold  rods  attached  to  it.     It  is  needless  to  say  that 


the  welding  must  be  carefully  done,  as  the  whole  strength 
of  the  anchor  depends  upon  it. 

To  ensure  safety,  every  anchor  should  be  tested  at  a  Testing 
public  testing-house  to  Jd  of  its  breaking  strain.  The 
anchor  is  held  by  a  chain  attached  to  the  shackle,  and  the 
strain  is  applied  to  each  arm  separately  at  |d  of  its  length 
from  the  point  The  proof  of  the  anchor  is  that  it  must 
show  no  sign  of  fracture,  and  that  if  any  deflection  is 
caused  by  the  strain,  it  must  return  very  nearly  to  its 
original  shape.  A  good  anchor,  after  being  deflected  half 
an  inch,  will  return  to  its  former  shape,  leaving  no  per- 
manent set. 

The  size  of  anchors  for  various  slilps  has  Ijeen  deter-  Size «' 
mined  by  practice,  but  is  based  upon  the  theory  that  as  tucho- 
the  anchor  is  required  to  withstand  the  force  brought  upon 
the  ship  by  the  wind  and  tide,  which  would  otherwise 
cause  her  to  drift,  its  strength  must  bo  nearly  proportional 
to  her  resistance.  A  result  which  will  accord  with  ^oimd 
practice  may  be  obtained  by  calculating  the  resistance  of 
a  given  ship  at  a  speed  of  twelve  knots,  and  taking  this  for 
the  working  load  of  the  anchor.  The  working  load  should 
be  half  the  testing  strain,  and  consequently  Jth  of  the 
breaking  strength. 

A  large  ironclad  carries  8  anchors, — 2  bower,  2  sheet, 
1  stream,  1  stern,  and  2  kedge.  The  bower  anchors 
(fig.  7)  are  stowed  at  the  bow,  and  are  for  ordinary  use  in 
a  roadstead ;  if  there  is  any  difference  in  weight,  the 
heavier  is  stowed  on  the  starboard  side,  and  is  termed  the 
best  bower.  The  sheet  anchors  (fig.  8)  are  stowed  as  far 
forward  as  is  convenient  in  the  waist  of  the  ship,  and 'are 
sometimes  called  the  waist  anchors;  they  are  only  used 
in  cases  of  emergency,  or  in  the  event  of  any  accident 
befalling  the  bowers.  The  stream  anchor  is  for  use  in  a- 
river  or  sheltered  place,  where  a  small  anchor  is  sufficient 
to  hold  the  ship.  The  stem  anchor  is  used  when  it  is 
required  to  moor  at  both  head  and  stem,  as  is  the  case 
when  there  is  not  room  for  the  ship  to  swing  with  the 
tide.  The  kedge  anchors  are  generally  of  different  sizes, 
one  large  and  one  small ;  they  are  used  to  warp  the  ship 
along  a  narrow  channel,  the  kedge  being  carried  out  in  a 
boat  with  the  hempen  cable  attached  to  it,  and  dropped; 
the  ship  can  then  be  hauled  to  the  anchor.  Kedge  anchors 
are  still  supplied  in  the  Royal  Navy,  but  are  very  rarely 
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osed,  the  service  for  which  they  are  Intended  being  gene- 
KiUy  performed  by  the  aid  of  a  steam-tug  vessel. 

The  tables  on  pp.  4  and  5  give  the  aiies  and  number  of 
anchors  and  cables  carried  by  ships  of  the  Royal  Navy, 
and  those  required  by  Lloyd's  rules  to  be  carried  ^n  mer- 
chant ships.  The  sheet  and  bower  anchors  are  of  the 
same  size,  and  are  given  in  the  tables  -under  the  heading 
"  Bower." 

Public  attention  having  been  directed  to  the  subject  of 
anchors  by  the  specimens  which  were  exhibited  at  the 
Exhibition  of  1851,  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the 
Admiralty  in  the  succeeding  year  to  consider  and  report 
upon  the  qualifications  of  the  various  kinds.  The  com- 
mittee determined  the  qualities  it  was  desirable  for  an 
anchor  to  possess,  and  assigned  numerical  values  to  each. 
The  following  tables  give  the  result  of  their  labours,  show- 
ing the  number  of  marks  obtained  by  each  anchor  under 
trial : — 

Table  shotoing  the  relative  order  in  which  the  several  Anchors 
ttand  loith  regard  to  each  of  the  properties  essential  to  a 
good  Anchor — the  nanus  arranged  alphabetically. 
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Table  sJiowing  the  estimated  numerical  values  of  the  several 
Anchors  in  regard  to  the  properties  considered  essential  to 
a  good  Anchor. 
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Note.  —This  Table  only  professes  to  show  approximate  valnes,  and 
has  no  pretensions  to  mathematical  accuracy  or  precision. 

The  following  is  a  recapitulation  of  the  order  in  which 
the  anchors  were  ranked  by  the  committee,  together  with 
their  relative  percentage  of  inferiority  or  superiority  to  the 
Admiralty  anchor,  the  value  of  which,  as  given  in  the 
foregoing  table  (18'17),  was  taken  as  the  standard  or 
oait  • — 


Trotmui's, 

Kodger's,  . 
Mitcneson's, 
Lenox's,    . 
Homball's, 


1-28, 
1-26, 
1-20, 
I'lS, 
1'09, 


or  28  per  cent,  snpenor  to  Admiralty. 


Aylen's,    ....    I'OS, 
Admiralty,    .     .     .1' 
Isaac's '78,' 


0T26 
or  20 

oris 

or    9 
or    9 


do 
do, 
do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 
d<iL 
do. 
do. 


the  standard. 

or  27  per  cent  inferior  to  Aomiralty. 

The  decisions  of  the  committee  have  been  much 
questioned,  one  of  the  objections  being  that  the  qualities 
of  strength  and  holding  on,  neither  of  which  is  of  any  use 
without  the  other,  were  assigned  such  ^iflerent  values  as 
15  and  80;  it  has  also  been  stated  that  the  Admiralty 
anchor  was  treated  unfairly,  as  one  was  taken  promiscu- 
ously out  of  store  for  the  trial,  whereas  the  other  com- 
peting anchors  were  made  specially  for  it. 

The  Admiralty  anchor  (fig.  2)  difi'ers  only  from  the  ordi- 
(nary  anchor  in  having  a  nut^  a,  worked  on  the  square,  so 
that  a  wooden  stock  may  be  fitted  temporarily  if  the  iron 
stock  is  damaged,  and  that  its  proportions  and  form  have 
been  carefully  considered  and  definitely  fixed.  Lenox's 
and  Aylen's  were  modifications  of  the  Admiralty  anchor. 
Mitcheson's  was  of  a  difficult  section  to  forge,  and  conse- 
quently expensive,  and  was  withdrawn  from  the  test  of 
strength.  Isaac's  was  'of  a  peculiar  constniction,  and  may 
be  passed  over  as  more  curious  than  useful. 

Rodger's  anchor,  placed  second  on  the  list,  was  one 
of  Captain  Rodger's,  R,N.,  who  for  the  last  forty  years 
has  devoted  considerable  pains  to  the  improvement  of 
anchors.  Among  his  earlier  inventions  is  an  anchor  with 
a  Itoltow  shank,  to  obtain  greater  strength  with  a  given 
weight  of  iron ;  then  an  anchor  without  a  palm,  which  he 
termed  a  "pickaxe  anchor ; "  afterwards  a  '' smjalL'palmed' 
anchor ;  and  by  a  patent  taken  in  1 863,  an  "  indented  smalt 
palmed  anchor"  (figs.  3  and  7).  ,The  stock  is  of  iron  in 
large  as  well  as  small  anchors,  and  is  made  with  a  mortice, 
to  fit  over  the  shank  instead  of  passing  through  it  It  i» 
somewhat  heavier  than  the  stocks  of  other  anchors ;  the 
arms  are  shorter,  than  usual  in  proportion  to  the  length  of 
the  shank,  and  are  of  a  wedge  shape,  varying  in  sharpness 
from  the  throat  to  the  head  of  the  palms ;  the  back  part  a. 
the  arms  is  parallel  from  palm  to  palm  ;  the  palm  is  donblr 
concave  on  the  front,  and  has  a  small  border  at  the  edge 
for  confining  the  soil  through  which  it  is  dragged ;  it  also 
has  a  large  indentation  on  the  back  for  the  same  purpose 
and  to  save  weight ;  the  shank  is  rectangular  at  its  junction 
with  the  arms,  and  square  close  to  the  collar  for  the  stock ; 
the  cro-wn  is  made  longer  than  usual,  and  has  a  large 
countersunk  hole  in  its  centre  to  save  weight.  It  is  claimed 
for  this  anchor  that  the  peculiar  form  of  the  palms  and 
arms,  with  the  hole  in  the  crown,  give  it  great  holding 
power,  and  that  it  will  bury  itself  in  the  soil  until  the 
uppsr  palm  is  beneath  the  surface,  and  consequently  is 
fiot  liable  to  be  fouled  by  the  cable. 

Trotman's  anchor  (fig.  5),  which  obtained  the  highest  place 
in  the  committee's  estimatian,  was  an 
unproved  Honiball's  (Porter's).  The 
stock  is  of  iron,  similar  to  the  Admi- 
ralty anchor ;  the  shank  is  of  rect- 
angular section,  somewh&t  larger  at 
the  centre  than  at  the  ends,  and  is 
made  fork-shaped  at  one  end  to  re- 
ceive the  arms  ;  the  arms  are  in  onr  ''"'•  5. — Trotmau.'*. 
piece,  and  are  connected  to  the  shank  by  a  bolt  pass-l 
ing  through  their  centre.  .  The  peculiarity  of  the  anchor 
is  that  the  arms  pivot  about  this  bolt,  so  that  when  it  takes 
hold  the  upper  fluke  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  shank, 
thus  reducing  the  height  above  grouud,  and  rendering  it 
almost  impossible  for  the  cable  to  get  entangled  romid  it, 
or,  in  other  words,  for  the  anchor  to  become  foni 

Of   the  anchors  tested  by  the  committee,  Trotman's 
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Eodger's,  and  the  Admiralty  find  the  mo6t  favour  at  the 
present  time.  Trotman's  and  the  Admiralty  have  under- 
gone no  alteration,  but  Captain  Rodgers  has  taien  out  two 
patents  for  improvements  in  his  anchor  since  the  com- 
mittee reported. 

We  now  come  to  an  anchor  of  entirely  different  shape 
from  the  preceding,  patented  by 
aFrenchmannamedMartin.  The 
anchor  is  represented  in  fig.  6 
in  the  position  in  which  it  lies 
on  the  ground  just  before  taking 
hold.  The  shank  is  made  in 
one  forging,  is  of  rectangular  sec- 
tion, having  a  shoulder  for  the  ^"^  6.— Martin's. 
stock  to  fit  against,  and  is  increased  both  in  thickness 
and  area  at  the  cromi ;  the  arms  with  the  pahns  are 
forged  in  one  piece,  and  then  bent  to  the  required  shape ; 
one  of  the  arms  is  passed  through  a  hole  Lq  the  crown 
and  is  kept  in  position  by  a  bolt  screwed  through  the 
end  of  the  crown,  so  that  its  point  reaches  a  little  way 
into  an  indent  made  for  it  in  the  round  part  at  the  back 
of  the  arms.  Until  very  recently  this  securing  bolt  was 
placed  in  the  shank  in  a  vertical  position  (supposing  the 
anchor  to  be  lying  with  the  palms  horizontal),  so  as  to  cut 
into  the  hoUow  part  at  the  front  of  the  bent  arm.  A  very 
strong  shcfulder  is  worked  on  the  arms,  so  as  to  fit  in  a 
groove  on  one  side  of  the  shank,  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  arms  will  revolve  through  an  angle  of  30"  either  way. 
The  stock  is  fitted  over  the  shank  as  shown,  and  secured 
by  a  key,  which  fixes  it  tightly  against  the  shoulder  left 
on  the  shank.  The  advantages  of  Martin's  anchor  are  as 
follows: — It  is  self-canting;  it  must  fall  in  the  position 
eLown  in  the  figure,  and  the  weight  of  the  arms,  together 
■with  the  pull  of  the  cable,  presses  their  sharp  points  into 
the  soil,  so  that  it  takes  hold  immediately  ;  it  is  impossible 
to  foul  it ;  it  stows  much  more  neatly  than  any  other 
anchor ;  its  holding  power  is  very  great,  as  both  arms  are 
in  the  soil  at  the  same  time,  and  the  stock,  which  is  flat 
and  broad,  adds  materially  to  this  quality ;  the  strength  is 
also  very  great.  At  an  experiment  made  at  Portsmouth 
dockyard  in  March  1867,  two  of  the  anchors  were  sub- 
jected to  a  strain  of  50  per  cent,  over  the  Admiralty  proof ; 
the  arms  were  deflected  but  three-tenths  of  an  inch  by  this 
great  strain,  and  when  it  was  removed  they  regained  their 
former  shape.  The  anchor  is  made  in  three  separate 
torgings  without  a  weld.  Unmasted  turret  ships,  which 
liave  an  all-round  fire,  are,  almost  without  exception,  fitted 
with  Martin's  anchor  on  accoimt  of  the  neatness  with 
•which  it  can  be  stowed,  as  the  stock  of  any  other  anchor, 
it  not  unshipped,  would  obstruct  the  fire  of  the  gnns.  The 
Admiralty  allow  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent,  in  weight  for 
Martin's  anchor,  using  an  80  cwt  Martin  where  a  90  cwt. 
Admiralty  or  Rodger's  anchor,  weighing  with  its  stock 
from  108  to  112  cwt,  would  be  fitted,  the  weight  given 
for  ilartin's  anchor  including  the  stock. 

Smith's  patent  stockless  anchor  has  been  highly  spoken  of. 
It  is  a  modification  of  Martin's  anchor,  but  without  the  stock. 

A  bower  anchor  is  stowed  in  H.^L  service  as  shown  in 
fig.  7.  A,  is  the  cathead  ;  B,  the  fish  dami ;  G,  and  E,  bol- 
lards ;  D,  the  bill-board.  The  anchor  is  held  in  place  by 
two  chains,  a  and  b,  termed  the  cat-stopper  and  sltank 
oainter  respectively,  each  of  which  is  fitted  with  a  long 
link  at  one  end.  A  bolt  b,  about  5  or  6  inches  long,  is 
fixed  on  the  side  of  the  cathead,  on  a  hinge  at  its  lower 
«nd  ;  it  is  held  in  the  upright  position  by  another  bolt  c, 
which  passes  through  the  cathead,  and  is  worked  by  a  lever 
d;  d  is  provided  with  a  hole  at  the  end  for  a  lanj-ard,  so 
that  two  or  three  men  can  pull  it.  This  whole  arrange- 
ment is  termed  a  slip-stopper.  A  somewhat  sjuiilar  com- 
bination of  bolts  and  levers  is  fitted  close  to  the  bill-board 


D,  e  being  a  short  bolt  secured  at  its  lower  end  with  a 
hinge  to  the  ship's  side ;  and  /  a  hooked  lever  which  holds 
it  in  its  upright  position ;  /  has  a  socket  at  its  inboard  end, 
to  which  a  shifting  arm,  provided  with  a  lanyard  like  th-; 
lever  </,  is  fitted.  The  cat-stopper  is  rove  through  tho 
shackle  of  the  anchor,  and  the  long  link  placed  over  ihti 


Fia  7. — Bower  Anchor,  and  manner  of  stowing, 
bolt  b  ;  it  is  then  passed  over  a  cleat  g,  on  the  side  of  the 
cathead,  and  belayed  at  the  bollards  C.  The  end  of  the 
shank  painter  is  passed  under  the  crown  and  over  the 
shank ;  its  long  1inV  is  placed  over  the  bolt  e,  and  it  is 
belayed  at  the  bollards  E  When  it  is  desired  to  let  go 
the  anchor,  the  arm  is  shipped  at/,  and  the  lanyards  at/ 
and  d  are  manned ;  then,  at  the  word  of  command  (given, 
if  the  ship  is  roUing,  when  she  lurches  towards  the  side 
on  which  the  anchor  is  stowed),  the  men  pull  the  lanyards, 
and  b  and  e  are  released  simultaneously,  the  links  of  the 
cat-stopper  and  shank  painter  drop  off,  and  the  anchor 
falls  clear  of  the  ship.  In  merchant  ships  it  is  not  usual  to 
fit  the  second  slip-stopper,  b  and  e;  in  this  case  it  is  neces- 
sary, before  letting  go,  to  "  cock-biU  "  the  anchor, — that 
is,  to  ease  away,  the  shank  painter,  so  that  the  anchor  hangs 
by  the  cathead  alone.  The  next  thing  is  to  "  weigh  "  the 
anchor.  It  is  hove  up  by  the  capstan,  and  when  it  appears 
at  the  bows,  the  operations  of  "  catting  "  and  "  fishing  " 
have  to  be  performed.  A  chain  called  the  "  cat  pendant " 
is  rove  over  the  sheave  h  in  the  cathead,  and  shackled  to 
a  short  piece  of  a  similar  chain  attached  to  the  anchor  at 
one  end,  and  stoppered  to  the  cable  at  the  other ;  the  in- 
board end  of  the  cat  pendant  is  taken  to  a  leading  block 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ship,  and  a  purchase  tackle 
attached  to  it,  so  as  to  give  the  men  a  ran  right  aft. 
When  all  is  ready,  the  word  is  given,  and  the  men  run 
away  with  the  purchase  until  the  anchor  hangs  from  the 
cathead  instead  of  the  hawse-pipe ;  it  is  then  said  to  be 
"  catted."  A  chain  rove  through  the  block  at  the  head  of 
the  fish  davit,  and  having  a  large  hook  at  the  end,  is  then 
hooked  to  the  inner  arm  of  the  anchor,  which  is  then 
raised  and  swung  inboard  (the  fish  davit  being  made  to 
revolve),  so  that  the  fluke  rests  upon  the  bill-board  D,  and 
the  anchor  is  "  fished."  The  cat-stopper  and  shank  painter 
are  then  rove,  and  all  made  ready  to  let  go  again  at  a 
moment's  notice. 

The  cathead  shown  in  the  figure  is  made  of  plates  and 
angle  irons,  and  is  similar  in  shape  to  the  old  wooden  cat- 
heads ;  it  is  fitted  with  a  single  sheave  h,  made  to  swivel 
so  as  to  give  a  fair  lead  for  the  chain  when  the  anchor  is 
at  the  hawse-pipe.  Catheads  are  frequently  made  of  solid 
forgings,  with  a  block  hanging  from  the  head  for  the  cat 
pendant  or  falL  In  ships  designed  for  ramming,  the  cat- 
head is  made  to  revolve  like  die  fish  davit  B,  so  that  it 
can  be  turned  inboard,  and  there  wiU  be  no  projection  "in 
the  bow  to  foul  the  enemy's  rigging. 

Fig.  8  shows  a  sheet  anchor  as  stowed  in  a  man-of-war. 
The  anchor  rests  upon  stout  iron  rods,  a,  a,  called  tumbleiB ; 
they  are  connected  to  the  ship's  side  at  the  lower  ends,  sa 
that  they  will  fall  outwards,  b,  b,  are  short  bolts  to  keep 
the  anchor  in  its  proper  poeition,  with  the  UmiUlers  sli^htl} 
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bclining  outboard.     Both  a,  a,  and  b,  b,  are  fitted  to  the 
gbaok  of  the  anchor,  and  so  arranged  that  rope  lashinpa 


project  above  the  ground,  as  any  projection  in  the  shallow 
waters   in   which    they    are 


Fio,  8. — Stowing  a  Sheet  Anchor. 

passing  round  the  shank  can  be  secured  to  them.  A  strong 
bolt,  fitted  with  three  lugs,  c,  d,  and  «,  is  secured  to  the 
ship's  side  by  eye-bolts,  which  allow  it  to  revolve.  Chains, 
f  and  g,  fastened  to  the  ship's  side  at  one  end,  are  passed 
round  the  shank  of  the  anchor,  and  held  by  the  lugs  c  and 
t  at  the  other.  A  slip-stopper,  h,  clasps  the  lug  d,  and 
keeps  the  bolt  in  the  position  shown  ;  the  inner  fluke  of 
the  anchor  rests  on  the  bill-board  k,  the  point  is  held  down 
by  a  securing  chain  fitted  with  a  slip  at  I,  and  the  upper 
>nd  of  the  stock  is  secured  in  a  similar  way.  When  it  is 
desired  to  "  let  go,"  the  rope  lashings  on  a,  a,  and  b,  b,  are 
cut,  the  slips  at  the  point  and  stock  are  knocked  away,  and 
then  the  stopper  h  is  the  only  thing  which  holds  the 
anchor.  A  shifting  lever,  shown  by  dotted  Knes,  is  fitted 
to  a  socket  in  h  ;  when  a  strain  is  brought  upon  this,  the 
lug  d  is  released  from  the  grip  of  the  stopper  h,  and  the 
anchor  let  go,  the  tumblers,  a,  a,  throwing  it  clear  of  the 
ship. 

It  should  be  observed  that  whenever  a  slip-stopper  is 
fitted,  care  must  be. taken,  by  placing  a  pin  at  the  back  of 
it,  or  otherwise,  to  prevent  the  anchor  being  let  go  by 
accident. 

Stern  and  stream  anchors  are  stowed  at  the  stem  of  the 
ship  in  the  way  described  for  sheet  anchors. 

'The  kedge  anchors  are  generally  stowed  in  the  main- 
chains. 

Sheet,  stream,  and  stem  anchors  being  very  rarely  used, 
iave  to  be  re-stowed  by  the  aid  of  the  yard-arm,  without 
any  special  appliances  being  fitted. 

Mcxyring  ancfiors  are  those  which  are  placed  in  harbours, 
&c.,  for  the  convenience  of  vessels  frequenting  them.  A 
large  buoj/  is  attached  to  the  end  of  the  mooring  cable,  and 
the  ship  is  made  fast  to  a  ring-bolt  fitted  on  the  buoy. 
Mooring  anchors  are  not  limited  by  considerations  of 
weight,  ifec,  as  other  anchors  are,  the  only  requirements 
being  that  they  have  snfficient  holding  power,  and  do  not 


usually  placed  woidd  render 
ships  liable  to  injury  from 
grounding  on  them,  and  be 
dangerous  to  fishing-nets,  <kc. 
Mooring  anchors  may  thcru-  ^^ 
fore  be  of  stone,  as  shown  iu 
fig.  9;  or  of  cast-iron,  as  in     ^^'^  9.-Biioy  Moormg  Block, 
fig.  10.     Mushroom  anchors  (fig.  11),  first  proposed  fof 
ships,  are  now  only 
used  for    moorings. 
An  old  anchor  which 
has   one   arm  dam- 
aged  is    frequently 
used   as  a  mooring 
anchor,  the  damaged 
armbeing  bent  down 

close  to  the  shank:        „     ,„     „      .       ..  .     . 

.,  ,        .  ,  Fio.  10. — Cast-iron  Mooring  Anchor. 

the  anchor  is  sunk 

with  the  bent  arm  uppermost,  and  there  is  no  projection 
above  the  ground.  In  ^^_.  /^KW 

harbours  where  there  ^^^^^,  /"^B  \ 

is  not  much  room  it  ^^^^^^^iC^ — -.^     /.'oSPI    J 
is  usual  to  place  two  "^^~^~.  J 

anchors,  connected  by  -^       J 

a  cable,  in  a  line  at  ■•*J7 

right  angles    to  the  -        .  ^      i^~^mrz 

direction  of  the  tide;  ■  --^-^'^^'f^^^^ 

a  swivel   is    fitted   at  Fio.  11.— Mushroom  Anchor. 

the  centre  of  this  cable,  and  the  buoy  chain  is  made  fast 
to  the  swivel.  With  this  arrangement  the  ship  does  not 
sweep  such  a  large  circle  in  swinging. 

The  best  mooring  anchor  which  has  yet  been  devised  is 
shown  in  fig.  1 2.  Its  shank  is  a  round  bar  of  wrought  irop, 
a,  about  7  feet  in  length  and  6  inches  in 
diameter ;  it  is  increased  at  6  to  9  inches 
diameter  for  about  1  foot  of  its  length,  and 
terminated  at  /  similarly  to  the  point  of  a> 
gimlet ;  holes  are  made  in  the  stout  part  6, 
and  a  screw  flange  of  3J  feet  diameter  is 
cast  around  it ;  the  molten  metal  gets  into 
the  holes  and  makes  a  good  connection  Fio.12.— Mooring 
with  the  wrought-iron  shank.  A  swivel  Anchor, 
c,  to  which  a  large  shackle  d,  is  attached,  is  fitted  on  as 
^own,  and  secured  by  a  strong  nut ;  the  end  of  the  shank 
«  is  made  square.  To  place  this  anchor  in  about  8  fathoms 
of  water,  four  iron  bars,  each  about  17  feet  in  length,  and 
provided  with  a  socket  at  one  end  and  a  square  head  at 
the  other,  are  used.  As  the  anchor  is  lowered  the  socket 
of  the  first  bar  is  fitted  on  at  e,  and  the  socket  of  the 
second  bar  in  its  turn  fitted  to  the  square  end  of  the  first,  and 
so  on  till  the  anchor  reaches  the  bottom.  A  drumhead, 
similar  to  a  capstan,  is  then  fitted  on  the  last  bar,  and  capstan 
bars  shipped  in  it ;  by  these  means  the  anchor  is  turned 
round,  and  so  screwed  into  the  ground.  It  must  be  sunk 
through  the  soft  mud  or  sand  into  the  harder  soil  beneath  it, 
and  when  this  Ls  done  the  holding  powerof  the  anchor  is  enor- 
mous. An  anchor  of  the  dimensions  given  weighs  about  14 
cwt.,  and  will  hold  far  more  than  a  cast-iron  mooring  anchor 
of  7  tons.  The  only  objections  to  it  seem  to  be  the  difiiculty 
of  removing  it  if  the  moorings  are  required  to  be  taken  up, 
and  that  special  appliances  are  rcquiredior  putting  it  down. 
A  good  anchorage  is  where  there  are  from  10  to  20 
fathoms  of  water,  and  the  ground  is  not  rocky  or  loose 
sand.  Where  there  are  more  than  about  20  fathoms  the 
cable  bears  too  nearly  perpendicular,  and  is  liable  to  trip 
the  anchor.  For  anchoring  in  ordinary  weather  the  length 
of  cable  veered  out  la  about  three  times  the  depth  of 
water.  (t.  tiA 
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ANCHOVY  {Engraulis,  Cuv.),  a  family  of  small  fishes 
akin  to  the  shad  and  thesprat,all  three  being  of  ih^Ciupeidce, 
or  Herring  tribe.  There  are  six  or  seven  species  of  anchovy- 
found  in  the  seas  of  Europe,  of  tropical  America,  and  of 
India.  Of  these  the  most  important  and  the  largest  is  the 
common  anchovy,  Engraulis  encrasicholus,  so  called  from 
the  bitter  taste  of  its  head,  and  the  ancient  belief  that  its 
bile  was  in  that  part.  From  the  days  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  it  has  been  esteemed  for  its  delicate  and  unique 
flavour ;  anchovy  sauce  is  referred  to  under  the  name 
garum  in  Horace,  Sat.  iL  8,  46.  The  common  anchovy  is 
from  five  to  seven  inches  long,  and  resembles  the  sprat  and 
sardine.  Its  distinguishing  peculiarities  are  a  short  anal 
fin,  the  dorsal  fin  right  over  the  ventral,  a  long  sharp  head 
with  projecting  upper  jaw  and  mouth  cleft  behind  the 
eyes,  the  colour  rich  bluish  green  on  the  back  and  silvery 
white  on  the  belly,  and  large  loose  silvery  scales.  Anchovies 
are  abundant  on  the  coasts  of  Britain,  but  the  markets 
are  supplied  chiefly  from  the  Mediterranean  fisheries,  the 
best  qualities  coming  from  Gorgona,  a  small  island  near 
Leghorn.  They  leave  the  Atlantic  depths,  and  come  in 
shoals  to  the  coasts  of  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  and  Italy, 
to  deposit  their  spawn  during  the  months  of  May,  June, 
and  July.  Like  herring  they  are  caught  with  nets  at  night, 
being  allured  round  the  fishjug-boats  by  fires  kept  burning 
at  the  stern.  They  are  "  headed,"  "  g;utted,"  pickled,  and 
packed  for  exportation  in  barrels  of  five  to  twenty  pounds, 
being  repacked  when  brought  to  this  country,  and  bottled 
up  for  use.  Some  relish  them  raw  from  the  brine  in  which 
they  are  pickled ;  but  they  are  commonly  used  in  the 
shape  of  sauce  or  fiaste — a  little  vinegar,  which  dissolves 
the  whole  fish,  including  the  bones,  being  used  to  produce 
the  necessary  consistence. 

ANCHYLOSIS,  or  Ankylosis  (from  dyicu\os,  bent, 
crooked),  stiffness  of  a  joint,  the  result  of  injury  or  disease. 
The  rigidity  may  be  complete  or  only  partial,  and  may  be 
due  to  disease  of  the  tendinous  or  muscular  structures 
outside  the  joint,  or  to  disease  of  the  joint  itself.  When 
the  structures  outside  the  joint  are  affected,  the  term  "false" 
anchylosis  has  been  used  in  contradistinction  to  "true" 
anchylosis,  in  which  the  disease  is  within  the  joint.  An- 
chylosis is  also  used  as  an  anatomical  term,  bones  being 
said  to  anchylose  (or  ankylose)  when,  from  being  originally 
distinct,  they  coalesce,  or  become  so  joined  together  that 
no  motion  can  take  place. between  them.  The  form  anky- 
losis agrees  best  with  the  etymology. 

ANCILLON,  Charles,  son  of  David  Ancillon,  and  one 
of  a  distinguished  family  of  French  Protestants,  was  bom 
28th  July  1659,  at  Metz,  and  died,  5th  July  1715,  at  Berlin. 
He  studied  law  at  Marburg,  Geneva,  and  Paris,  where  he 
waa  called  to  the  bar.  At  the  request  of  the  Huguenots 
of  his  native  place,  he  pleaded  its  cause  at  the  court  of 
Louis  XIV.,  urging  that  it  'should  be  excepted  in  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes ;  but  his  efforts  were  so 
unsuccessful  that  he  quitted  the  country  and  joined  his 
father,  who  was  already  in  Berlin.  Through  the  influence 
of  his  father  with  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  he  was 
appointed  at  first  judge  and  director  of  French  refugees, 
and  ultimately  embassy  counsel,  historian  to  the  king,  and 
superintendent  of  the  French  school  He  is  known  chiefly 
by  his  writings,  several  of  which  relate  to  the  revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  other  events  of  his  time.  He  also 
wrote  Miscellaneous  LiUrary  Criticisms,  a  Life  of  Soliman 
II.,  and  a  Treatise  on  Eunuchs,  the  last  of'  which  he  pub- 
lished under  the  name  of  Ollincan,  an  anagram  of  Ancillon. 

ANCILLON,  David,  an  eminent  French  Protestant 
divine,  father  of  the  preceding,  was  born,  17th  March  1617, 
at  .Metz,  and  died,  3d  September  1692,  at  Berlin.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen  he  went  to  Gonova  to  complete  his  theo- 
lo/<ical  studies  ;  and  in  1641  ho  was  appointed  minister  of 


Meaux,  where  he  remained  till  1653.  At  this  time  ha 
accepted  a  call  to  his  native  town,  Metz;  and  he  continued 
to  oflSciate  there  till  1685,  when  the  revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes  compelled  him  to  retire  to  Frankfort.  He  left 
this  for  Hanau,  and  finaUy  settled  at  Berlin,  filling  the 
office  of  French  Protestant  pastor  there,  much  esteemed 
by  the  highest  classes,  till  his  death  in  1692.  He  was 
a  scholarly  writer,  and  a  man  remarkable  for  the  moral 
beauty  of  his  character. 

ANCILLON,  JoHANN  Petes  Feiederich,  a  historian 
and  Prussian  statesman,  one  of  the  family  of  French  Pro- 
testant refugees  noticed  above,  was  bom  at  Berlin,  30th 
April  1766,  and  died  there,  19th  April  1837.  Descended 
from  a  family  of  divines,  he  early  selected  the  ecclesiastical 
profession,  and  studied  theology  first  at  Berlin  and  thea 
at  Geneva.  Shortly  after  finishing  his  course  he  was 
appointed  minister  to  the  French  community  at  Berlin,  as 
well  as  professor  of  history  in  the  military  academy,  and  he 
attracted  attention  even  at  court  by  the  eloquence  of  his 
style.  In  1793  he  visited  Switzerland  and,  a  few  years  after, 
France,  the  details  of  his  journeys  and  observations  being 
published  on  his  return.  He  was  a  frequent  and  able 
contributor  to  the  literary  journals  of -the  period,  and  in 
1801  appeared  as  the  author  of  Xi<er<zry  and  Philosophical 
Miscellanies,  revealing  a  shrewd,  philosophic  cast  of  mind. 
Ancillon  took  rank  among  the  most  famous  historians  of 
his  day  by  his  next  work,  A  Picture  of  Political  Revol-w- 
tions  in  Europe  since  the  \5th  Century,  which  gained  him 
the  eulogium  of  the  Institute  of  France,  and  admission  to 
the  Koyal  Academy  of  Berlin.  It  is  unfortunate  that  this 
work  was  never  finished,  for  it  is  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  philosophical  on  the  subject  The  merits  of  Ancillon 
were  not  overlooked.  He  was  appointed  tutor  to  the 
prince  royal  of  Prussia  and  his  cousin  in  1806,  by  Frederic 
William  IIL,  and  received  various  appointments  from  the 
Government.  In  1814  he  accompanied  the  princes  to  Paris, 
and  there  became  acquainted  with  Guizot,  De  Broglie; 
and  other  persons  of  eminence.  After  completing  the  term 
of  his  office  as  tutor,  he  was  attached  to  the  department  of 
foreign  affairs,  and  made  a  counsellor  of  state.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  many  diplomatic  transactions,  rendering  his 
country  some  signal  services,  and  securing  more  and  more  \ 
the  confidence  of  the  court.  Soon  after  the  revolution  of 
July  1830,  he  was  made  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  with  the 
entire  control  of  the  whole  department;  and  he  retained  the 
title  of  minister  of  state  till  his  death.  Besides  the  works 
already  mentioned,  he  published,  in  1 8 1 7,  New  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Miscellanies;  in  1819,  The  Science  of  Politics; 
in  1824,  Objects  of  Faith  and  Knowledge  in  Philosophy;  in 
1829,  Thoughts  on  Man — his  Relations  and  Interests;  and 
a  number  of  other  works  on  politics  and  philosophy. 

ANCONA,  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  the  Adriatic  Sea  and  the  province  of  Pesaro- 
Urbino,  on  the  W.  by  Pesaro-Urbino  and  Umbria,  on  the 
S.  by  Macerata,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Adriatic.  It  forms 
part  of  the  old  district  of  the  Marches,  which  passed  from 
the  dominion  of  the  Pope  to  that  of  Victor  Emmanuel  in 
1860.  The  Marches  comprise  the  March  of  Ancona  on  the 
north  and  the  March  of  Fermo  on  the  south,  although  the 
whole .  territory  is  sometimes  called  the  March  of  Ancona. 
The  name,  however,  has  long  ceased  to  be  the  official 
designation  of  any  part  of  Italy,  and  the  present  province 
of  Ancona,  which  has  an  area  of  740  square  miles,  and 
a  population  of  262,369,  corresponds  in  extent  neither  to 
the  March  of  Ancona,  nor  to  the  Papal  delegation  of  the 
same  name.  There  is  little  that  is  peculiar  in  the  physical 
features  of  the  province;  the  rivers  are  small  and  unim- 
portant, and  the  hiUs  are  of  no  great  height.  Agriculture 
is  the  chief  industry,  and  the  soil,  although  naturally  poor, 
yields  large  and  profitable  crops  through  the  energy  of  its 
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inhabitants.  Considerable  attention  is  also  paid  to  the 
rearing  of  cattio  and  eheep,  and  the  vine  aad  the  mulberry 
are  grown  to  some  extent  The  cultivation  of  the  silk- 
worm has  not  of  lata  years  been  veiy  Bucccssful,  owing  to 
the  prevalence  tjf  disease  in  the  worm.  Chalk,  sulphur, 
and  raw  petroleum  are  found  in  different  parts  of  the 
province,  but  aa  yet  little  has  been  done  to  utilise  those 
discoveries.  The  principal  towns  are  Ancona,  Jesi,  and 
Osimo. 

Ancona,  a  city  of  Italy,  and  copital  of  the  province  of 
the  same  name,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Adriatic,  132 
miles  N.E.  of  Rome,  in  a  sort  of  amphitheatre  between 
two  hiUs — Monte  Ciriaco  and  Monte  Guasco  or  Conwo. 
The  streets  are  narrow  and  irregular,  but  the  city  contains 
aome  fine  buildings,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the 
cathedral  of  St  Ciriaco  (which  is  said  to  occupy  the  site  of 
an  ancient  and  famous  temple  of  Venus),  several  of  the 
churches,  and  the  citadel.    The  harbour,  one  of  the  best  on 
the  Adriatic,  is  defended  by  several  forts  and  protected  by 
two  moles.     On  the  older  of  these  moles  there  is  a  magni- 
ficent triumphal  arch  of  Parian  marble,  erected  in  honour 
cf  the  Emperor  Trajan,  by  whom  the  mole  was  built,  while 
the  other  mole  possesses  a  second  arch,  of  much  inferior 
beauty,  dedicated  to  Pope  Benedict  XIV.     Ancona  ceased 
to  be  a  free  port  in  1869,  and  this  circumstance,  together 
•with  the  gi-adual  accumulation  of  mud  in  the  harbour,  and 
the  conversion  of  a  mercantile  ship-building  yard  into  a 
naval  arsenal,  has  had  a  'yery  unfavourable  effect  upon  the 
commerce  of  the  pkce.     In  1843  the  value  of  the  imports 
was  j£l,020,770,  and  of  the  exports  X428,219;  in  1869 
the  respective  amounts  had  decreased  to  £585,296,  and 
X157,969.    The  chief  articles  imported  are  coal,  hardware, 
sugar,  fish,  cottons,  woollens,  linens,  lead,  iron,  and  petro- 
■leum;  while  the  chief  exports  are  wheat,  maize,  wine,  rags, 
liquorice,  and   manufactured  goods;  the  principal  manu- 
factures of  the  town  being  silk,  paper,  tallow,  wax,  and 
leather.     Ancona  has  a  population  of  46,000,  many  of 
whom  are  Jews  and  Greeks.     The  city  was  founded  about 
380  B.a  by  Syracusan  exiles,  who  fled  from  Sicily  in 
order  to  escape  the  tyranny  of  the  elder  Dionysius.     From 
its  admirable  position  it  rapidly  rose  in  importance  as  a 
seaport,  and  it  also  became  celebrated  for  its  purple  dye. 
The  exact  time  of  its  subjection  to  the  Romans  is  un- 
certain, but  it  was  probably  about  268  ac,  when  the  rest 
of  Picenum  came  under  the  power  of  Rome.    After  the  dis- 
*3lution  of  the  Western  Empire,  Ancona  was  plundered 
by  the  Goths,  Lombards,  and  Saracens  successively,  but 
it   always   recovered   its   strength   and    importance,   and 
eventually   became    a   semi-independent    republic,    under 
the  protection  of  the  Popes.     It  continued  in  this  posi- 
tion until  1532,  when  Clement  VIL  made  himself  master 
of  it,  and  incorporated  it  with  the  Papal  dominion.     In 
1797  it  was  token  by  the  French,  who,  in  1799,  had  in 
turn  to  surrender  to  a  combined  force  of  Austrian*,  Rus- 
sians, and  Turks,  after  a  long  and  gallant  defence  iinder 
GenOTal  Meunier.      The  French  recovered   possession  of 
it  in  1805,  und  soon  after  annexed  it  to  their  kingdom  of 
Italy,  but  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  restored  it  to  the  Pope  in 
1815.     In   1832  the  French  seized  Ancona,  in  order  to 
check  the  Austrians,  who  were  then  •  occupying  Bologna 
and  the  surrounding  country;  and  they  retained  possession 
of  it  until  the  Austrians  evacuated  the  Papal  territory  in 
1838.     In  1860  Ancona  was  held  by  a  hastily  organised 
body  of  Belgians  and  Irishmen  under  the  command  of  the 
French  general,  Lamoricifere.    It  was  here  that  Lamorici^re 
retired  aiter  his  disastrous  defeat  at  Castelfidardo  by  Cial- 
dini,  when  Victor  Emanuel  determined  on  invading  the 
Papal  States.      On  the  29th  of  September  (eleven  days 
after  Castelfidardo),   Lamorci^re   capitulated   at   Ancona 
with  his  entire  army.     In  1861  the  city  of  Ancona,  like 


the  rest  of  the  Drorince,  became  part  of  the  new  klngdoiu 
of  Italy. 

ANGUS  Makcius,  the  fourth  king  of  the  Romans, 
succeeded  Tullus  Uostilius  about  638  B.C.,  and  reigned 
until  614.  Ue  defeated  the  Latins  and  other  tribes, 
enlarged  Rome  by  joining  to  it  the  Janiculam,  and  made 
the  harbour  of  Ostia.  In  his  reign  many  of  the  conquered 
Latins  were  incorporated  with  the  Roman  state,  and  not 
receiving  the  full  franchise,  formed,  according  to  Niebulu-.. 
the  first  elements  of  the  Roman  pUi>s. 

ANCYRA     See  Angora. 

ANDALUSIA,  or  Andalucia,  an  sztensive  region  in 
the  south  of  Spain,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  New  Castile 
and  Efitremadura,  on  the  W.  by  Portugal,  on  the  S.  by 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  tn  the  E.  by  the 
Mediterranean  and  Mxirda.     Although  no  lunger  ofiicially 
recognised,  yet,  like  the  other  ancient  divisions  of  Spain, 
it  is  probably  better  known  and  oftener  referred  to,  at 
le^t  in  popular  language,  than  the  modern  provinces  which 
have  been  formed  out  of  it.     These  are  eight  in  number — 
Seville,  Huelva,  Cadiz,  Jaen,  Cordova,  Granada,  Almeria, 
Malaga.     It  also  corresponds  to  the  "  four  kingdoms" — 
Seville,   Jaen,   Cordova,  and  Granada  —  into   which   the 
Moors  divided  the  south  of  Spain,  to  the  still  older  Roman 
province  of  Bcetiea,  and  probably,  in  part  at  all  events,  to 
the  Tarfihish  of  the  Bible,  a  famous  trading  emporium  and 
district  belonging  to  the  Phoenicians,  who  weie  the  eaHicst 
known .  inliabitants  of  the  country.     The  name  Andalusia 
is  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  Vandalusia,  from  the  Vandals, 
who  overran  this  part  of  Spain  after  the  downfall  of  the 
Roman  Empire;  other  authorities,  however,  consider  that 
the  Moors,  who  occupied  the  country  after  the  Vandals, 
gave  it  its  present  name  from  their  term  Andalotk,  "  land  of 
the  West."    Andalusia  has  an  area  of  about  33,000  square 
miles,  and  in  1867  had  a  population  of  3,200,944.     The 
principal  river  of  Andalusia  is  the  Guadalquivir,  the  Roman 
BmUs,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Jaen,  and  flows  in 
a  south-westerly  direction  to  the  Mediterranean  at  San 
Lucar.     Its  chief  affluents  are  the  Jandula,  the  Guadiatn, 
and  the  Huelba  on  the  right,  and  the  Xenil  on  the  left. 
Among  the  other  rivers  of  thq  province  are  the  Tinto,  the 
Guadalete,  and  the  Guadaljorce.      The  countrj'  is  very 
mountainous ;  the  chief  ranges  are  the  Sierras  Morena  and 
de  Arsohe  in  the  north,  the  Sierra  Snsana  in  the  centre, 
and  the  Sierras  Nevadi,  de  Gador,  and  Bermeja  in  the 
south.     There  are  several  peaks  of  great  elevation;  among 
the  highest  are  Mukhacen  (11,761  feet)  and  Picacho  de  la 
Veleta  (11,597  feet),  both  in  the  Sierra  Nevada.    Many  of 
the  mountains  abound  with  metals,  as  silver,  lead,  copper, 
iron,  and  with  eoal;  while  marble  and  quartz  are  also  found, 
the  former  in  large  quantities,  and  of  a  fine  quaUty.  Though 
its  soil  and  cUmate  vary  with  the  elevation  of  the  land, 
Andalusia  must  be  considered  the  finest  and  most  delight- 
ful of  all  the  divisions  of  the  peninsula.    Some  of  the  higher 
mountains  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  a  luxury  which 
is  highly  prized  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  valleys,  where 
the  summer  is  usually  extremely  hot,  and  in  winter  the 
snow  falls  only  to  melt  when  it  reaches  the  ground     Here 
the  more  common  European  plants  and  trees  give  place 
to  the  wild  oHve,  the  caper  bush,  the  aloe,  the  cactus,  the 
evergreen  oak,  the  orange,  the  lemon,  the  palm,  and  other 
productions  of  a  tropical  climate.     On  the  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean,  about  Marbella  and  Malaga,  the  sngar-cana 
is  successfully  cultivated;  and  no  inconsiderable  quantity 
of  silk  is  produced  in  the  same  region.     Agriculture  is  id 
a  very  backward  state,  and  the  implements  used  are  of  the 
most   primitive  description  ;    nevertheless,   owing  to  th« 
natural  richness  of  the  soil,  large  crops  of  wheat  and  other 
cereals  are  grown.     There  are,  however,  considerable  tract* 
of  land  which,  from  wantof  wat^,  are  neither  cultivated  nol 
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inliabited;  these  occur  chiefly  in  the  west  of  the  province. 
The  horses  and  bulls  of  Andalusia  are  celebrated  aU  over 
Spain ;  sheep  and  swine  are  extensively  bred,  and  game  is 
abundant  The  inhabitants  are  a  lively,  good-humoured,  and 
ready-Tiritted  people,  fond  of  pleasure,  lazy,  and  extremely 
superstitious,  great  boasters,  and,  ■  like  most  boasters,  very 
cowardly  and  unwarlike.  The  men  are  tall,  handsome, 
and  well-made,  and  the  women  are  among  the  most  beau- 
tiful in  Spain;  while  the  dark  complexion  and  hair  of  both 
sexes,  and  their  peculiar  dialect  of  Spanish,  so  distasteful 
to  pnre  Castihans,  are  as  evident  traces  of  the  long  rule  of 
the  Moors,  as  are  the  magnificent  architectural  remains 
which  adorn  many  of  the  Andalusian  towns. 

ANDAMAN  ISLANDS.  These  islands  lie  in  the  Bay 
«f  Bengal,  590  geographical  miles  from  the  Hoogly  mouth 
of  the  Granges,  160  miles  from  Cape  Negrais  in  British 
Burma,  the  nearest  point  of  the  mainland,  and  about  340 
from  the  north  extremity  of  Sumatra. '  Between  the  An- 
damans  and  Caps  Negraia  intervene  two  small  groups, 
Preparis  and  Cocos;  between  the  Andamans  and  Sumatra 
intervene  the  Nicobar  Islands,  all  seeming  to  indicate  a 
submarine  range  stretching  in  a  curve,  to  which  the 
meridian  forms  a  tangent,  between  Cape  Negrais  and 
Sumatra;  and  though  this  curved  line  measures  700  mUes, 
the  widest  sea-space  Ls  less  than  90.  Some  zoological 
facts  are  held  to  point  to  the  former  existence  of  con- 
tinuous land  from  Negrais  to  Achin  Head.  If  we  can 
•accept  the  doubtful  authority  of  Wilford,  Hindu  legends 
notice  this  remarkable  chain,  and  ascribe  it  to  Rama,  who 
attempted  here  first  to  bridge  the  sea,  an  enterprise  after- 
wards transferred  to  the  south  of  India,  and  accomplished 
at  the  place  we  call  Adam's  Bridge. 

The  main  part  of  the  group  is  a  band  of  four  islands,  so 
elosely  adjoining,  end  to  end,  but  slightly  overlapping, 
that  they  have  long  been  known  as  one,  viz.,  "the  Great 
Andaman."  The  axis  of  this  band,  almost  a  meridian 
iine,  is  156  statute  miles  long.  The  four  islands  are  (north 
to  south) — North  Andaman,  51  miles  long;  Middle  Anda- 
man, 59  miles;  South  Andaman,  49  miles;  and  Rutland 
Island,  11  miles.  Of  the  three  straits  which  part  these 
four  islands,  the  two  most  southerly,  Macpherson's  and 
Middle  Straits,  though  narrow  are  navigable.  Andaman 
Strait,  between  Middle  and  North  islands,  is  at  low  water 
s  fetid  swampy  creek,  not  passable  by  a  boat. 

Little  Andaman,  30  miles  by  17,  forming  the  southern 
extreme  of  the  group,  is  detached  from  Great  Andaman  by 
Duncan  Passage,  28  miles  in  width.  '  One  considerable 
island  (Interview  Island)  lies  immediately  west  of  Great 
Andaman,  and  many  islets  are  scattered  round.  The 
highest  point  in  the  group  is  Saddle  Mountain,  in  North 
Andaman,  approaching  3000  feet.  From  this  southward 
the  hills  sink  in  height.  ' 

People.  —  These  islands,  so  near  countries  that  Lave  for  ages 
attained  considerable  civilisation  and  have  been  the  seat  of  great 
empires,  and  close  to  the  track  of  a  great  commerce  which  has  gone 
on  at  least  2000  years,  continue  to  our  day  the  abode  of  savages  as 
low  in  civilisation  as  almost  any  known  on  earth.  Our  earliest  notice 
of  them  is  in  that  remarkable  collection  of  early  Arab  notes  on  India 
and  China  which  was  translated  by  Eus.  Rcnandot,  and  again  in 
our  own  time  by  M.  Keinaud.  It  accurately  represents  the  view 
entertained  of  this  people  by  mariners  down  to  our  oivn  time. 
"  Tlie  inhabitants  of  these  islands  eat  men  alive.  They  are  black, 
with  wooUy  hair,  and  in  their  eyes  and  countenances  there  is  some- 
thing quite  frightful They  go  naked,  and  have  no  boats. 

If  they  had,  they  would  devour  all  who  pa-ssed  near  them.  Some- 
times ships  that  are  windhound,  and  have  exhausted  their  i)rovision 
cf  water,  touch  here  and  apply  to  tlie  natives  for  it ;  in  such  cases 
the  crews  sometimes  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  latter,  and  most  of 
thera  are  massacred."  The  traditional  charge  of  cannibalism  has 
been  very  persist<nt ;  but  it  is  entirely  denied  by  themselves,  and 
rejected  by  all  who  have  taken  part  in  onr  recent  colony.  Of  their 
massacres  of  shipwrecked  crews,  there  is  no  doubt ;  such  hom'rs 
have  continued  to  our  own  day  on  these  islands,  as  well  as  on  the 
Nicobats. 


The  people  are  OHmtsl  Nejnes,  and  idle  etoriea  were  once  coi- 
rent  of  their  descent  from  wrecked  cargoes  of  African  slaves.  Kacea 
of  somewhat  like  character  ara  foiuid  in  the  moontain-s  of  the  Malay 
peninsula  {Semrmgs)  and  in  th«*  Philippine  group  {Ajilas  or  Actas) ; 
there  is  reason  to  believe  a  similar  race  exists  in  the  interior  of 
Great  Nicobar;  there  are  recent  rumonrs  of  the  like  in  Borneo; 
and,  strange  to  say,  late  research  has  shown  a  possibility  of  near 
connection  with  the  Andamanners  of  the  aboriginal  race  of  Tasmania, 
recently  extinct — circumstances  which  seem  to  indicate  a  former 
diffusion  of  this  variety  of  mankind  over  a  large  space  of  the 
sonth-eastem  world.  But,  in  truths  accurate  companson  of  these 
tribes  has  yet  scarcely  been  attained.  The  Andaman  countenance 
has  generally  impressed  Europeans  at  first  as  highly  repulsive,  and 
as  Airican  in  character ;  but  when  we  come  to  particulars,  it  has 
usually  neither  the  exaggerated  blubber-lip,  nor  to  a  like  extent  the 
prognathous  profile,  of  the  true  Negro ;  nor  has  the  Andamanner  the 
Kegro's  large  or  ill-formed  feet.  The  ear  is  small  and  well-formed ; 
the  hair  grows  in  short  detached  tufts,  cnrled  in  small  rings  close 
to  the  head,  but  is  declared  not  to  be  wooUy.  (There  are  tribes  ol 
a  long-haired  race  on  Interview  Island,  and  it  is  also  said  on  Rut- 
land. These  are  of  superior  stature,  and  may  have  been  modified 
by  alien  blood  from  shipwrecked  crews.)  The  skin  is  of  a  lustrous 
black ;  the  people,  especially  the  men,  are  often  robust  and  vigorous, 
though  their  stature  is  low — seldom  5  feet,  and  generally  much  less. 
In  this  respect  they  can  look  down  on  the  Cape  Boschmen  alone. 
■  The  general  resemblance  cf  countenance  ascribed  to  the  people  in 
some  accounts  is  entirely  denied  by  those  who  have  become  familiar 
with  them.  Professor  Owen,  in  a  skull  which  he  examined,  found 
none  of  the  distinctive  characters  of  the  African  Negro.  The 
people,  as  a  rule,  are  absolutely  devoid  of  clothing.  The  men's 
nearest  approach  to  it  is  to  twist  a  few  fibres  round  the  forehead  or 
neck,  or  below  the  knee ;  the  women  sometimes  make  a  slight  attempt 
at  decent  covering  with  leaves  or  tails  of  plaited  fibre — the  last  appear- 
ing to  be  only  a  modern  innovarion,  and  the  result  of  partiid  con- 
tact with  our  settlement.  Adult  males  are  alleged  to  be  tattooed, 
or  rather  cicatrised  (though  photographs  do  not  confirm  the  nniver- 
sality  of  this).  The  process  begins  about  the  age  of  eight,  and  goes 
on  at  intervals.  It  used  to  be  done  with  a  flint ;  now  usually  with 
bottle-glass.  Till  the  process  is  complete,  the  youth  is  ineligible 
for  marriage.  With  both  sexes  all  hair  is  shaven  off,  except  a 
narrow  strip  from  crown  to  nape,  which  is  kept  cut  close.  The 
men  rarely  have  beard,  and  in  general  their  eye-lashes  are  few.  The 
people  are  neither  long-lived  nor  healthy.  Indeed,  few  are  believed 
to  pass  forty.  They  suffer  especially  from  fevers,  colds,  and  lung 
complications;  but  also  from  bowel  complaints,  headache,  tooth- 
ache, abscesses,  and  rheumatism.  The  malarious  influence  of  newly- 
cleared  jungle  affects  them  as  violently  as  Europeans.  Formerly 
their  almost  sole  remedial  treatment  was  to  coat  themselves  in  whole 
or  part  with  mud  and  turtle-oil.  This  mud  daubing  in  various  forms 
is  also  used  as  mourning,  and  as  a  protei:tion  against  musquitoes 
or  the  sub's  rays.  Paint  made  from  ferruginous  red  earth  is  used 
as  a  decoration.  Of  late  the  natives  round  the  colony  appreciate 
quinine  highly. 

They  have  nothing  whatever  approaching  to  agncnltnre,  nor  does 
their  mde  shelter  of  leaves  deserve  the  name  of  hut.  Their  chief 
food  in  the  hot  season  consists  of  turtle,  wild  fruits,  and  honey, 
which  they  procure  with  great  dexterity.  In  the  rains  the  seeds  of 
an  Artoarrpus  are  a  staple,  and  in  the  intermediate  season  the  wild 
hog;  when  the  hog  becomes  scarce,  fish  and  turtle.  They  have 
large  appetites :  a  man  will  consume  6  lb  of  fish  at  a  sitting,  and 
soon  be  ready  to  begin  again.  At  their  haunts  kitchenmiddetis 
are  formed  from  bones  and  shells  till  the  stench  becomes  unbear- 
able ;  then  they  shift  quarters.  Col.  Man  mentions  a  kitchen-, 
midden  at  Hope  Town  15  feet  high  and  nearly  50  in  diameter,  almost 
exclusively  composed  of  shells.  They  seem  kindly  among  themselves,  ■ 
and  capable  of  strong  attachments ;  and  though  irritable,  they  are 
not  vindictive.  They  are  very  fearless,  and  are  formidable  archers, 
shooting  strongly  and  truly  with  a  bow  between  5  and  6  feet  long, 
of  tou^  wood,  hiird  to  bend.  They  shoot  and  harpoon  fish  with 
skill,  and  catch  it  also  by  hand ;  and  have  hand-nets,  and  stake- 
nets  for  turtle. 

Monogamy  seems  tne  raie.  A  young  man  proclaims  himself  a 
candidate  for  marriage  by  eating  a  special  kind  of  fish  (a  species  of 
ray),  whilst  marriageable  girls  wear  certain  flowers.  The  yonng 
man,  if  a  pig-hunter,  al«tains  from  pork  for  a  year ;  if  a  turtle- 
hunter,  from  turtle ;  and  during  the  probationary  year  honey  is  for- 
bidden. The  wife  providis  shelter  and  mats  to  lie  on,  does  the 
cooking  (all  food  is  cooked),  proonres  water  and  shell-fish,  carries 
loads,  shaves  and  paints  her  husband,  and  tends  him  when  sick. 
The  husband  protects  his  wife,  makes  canoes,  weapons,  kc,  and 
sometimes  goes  in  search  of  food  ;  but  this  generally  devolves  on 
the  unmarried.  They  pet  their  children,  but  many  perish.  A 
family  of  three  living  children  is  rare.  If  an  adult  dies,  he  is  quickly 
buried,  and  the  tribe  migrates  8  or  10  miles  for  about  a  month. 
Some  months  later  the  bones,  as  they  dry,  are  taken  up,  and  these, 
the  skull  especially,  are  carrie<l  about  by  the  kinsfolk — for  how 
loBg  we  are  not  told.     Mourning  is  shon-n  by  a  daily  daubing  oJ 
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olive  mad,  particularly  a  thick  coat  on  the  head.  U  lasts  a  month. 
During  their  sorrow  thoy  are  silent,  refrain  from  red  paint  and 
decoration,  and  from  much  food,  especially  from  pork  and  honey  ; 
but  hare  daily  to  throw  a  piece  of  honey-comb  into  the  lire. 

A  notable  accentricity  with  these  people  is  crying,  as  an  utter- 
ance of  emotion.  It  is  an  expression  of  reconciliation  mth  enemies, 
and  of  joy  at  qieoting  friends  after  long  separation.  Something 
similar  is  known  in  New  Zealand,  and,  it  would  seem,  among  the 
Patagonians.  When  two  Andaman  tribes  meet  under  such  circum- 
stances, the  new-comers  begin  the  process,  the  women  weeping  first ; 
their  men  then  take  up  the  lugubrious  function  ;  finally,  the  tribe 
on  whose  ground  the  scene  occurs  reciprocate,  commencing  with 
fheir  women.'  This  doleful  antistrophe  is  continued  long — "some- 
times through  several  days  " — and  then  they  take  to  dancing  I 

They  are  said  to  have  no  idea  of  a  God  or  future  state,  though 
Colonel  Symes  in  his  narrative  gives  a  different  acoount,  and  per- 
haps information  on  this  point  is  still  too  imperfect.  We  hnd 
reference  made  to  tlieir  belief  tliat  evil  spirits  cause  disease,  and 
to  their  dread  of  the  ghosts  of  the  dead. 

They  were  always  very  hostile  to  strangers,  repulsing  all  approaches 
with  treachery,  or  with  violence  and  showers  of  arrows.  This  may 
have  originated  in  ancient  liability  to  slave  raids.  Not  till  five  ysars 
after  the  establishment  of  Port  Blair  colony  did  they  begin  to  abate 
hostility.  Robberies  were  frequent,  and  the  murder  of  persons 
straying  into  the  woods.  The  Government  established  homes  for 
the  aborigines  in  the  environs  of  the  settlement — viz.,  sheds  for 
shelter,  with  some  aid  in  rations,  &c.,  and  this  conduced  to  a  better 
state  of  things.  An  orphanage  also  has  now  been  established  under 
European  matrons. 

They  are  perfect  swimmers  and  divers,  and  expert  in  managing 
canoes.  These  are  neatly  formed,  and,  according  toMouat,  some  are 
fitted  with  outriggers,  which  enable  them  to  go  seaward  for  con- 
siderable distances.'  Two  centuries  ago,  according  to  Captain  A. 
Hamilton,  they  used  to  make  hostile  descents  on  the  Nicobar?,  and 
this  is  confirmed  by  a  Nicobar  tradition  mentioned  in  the  Asiatic 
Researches.^  But  there  is  apparently  no  later  evidence  of  such 
expeditions,  and  they  were  prooably  confined  to  March  and  April, 
when  the  sea  is  generally  like  a  pond. 

The  number  of  aborigines  is  unknown,  and  coiyecture  has  varied 
from'SOOOup  to  10,000,  or  even  15,000.  Dr  Mouat,  in  1857, 
whilst,  steaming  rapidly  round  the  islands,  everywhere  saw  natives 
in  considerable  numbers,  and  was  induced  to  believe  that  the  older 
and  lower  estimates  had  been  much  under  the  truth  ;  but  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  population  is  on  the  coast  only.  They 
are  divided  into  tribes  or  groups,  not  usually  containing  more  than 
thirty  individuals  ;  and  among  these  the  country  is  partitioned  in 
aonlo  fashion,  for  we  are  told  that  trespasses  are  a  common  ground 
of  war  between  tribes.  Each  tribe  has  a  dcp6t,  or  headquarters, 
where  the  sick  are  tended  and  surplus  stores  are  kept. 

The  name  Mincopie  is  applied  to  the  Andaman  race  in  books, 
originating  with  a  vocabulary  given  by  Lieutenant  Colebrooke.' 
One  suspects  some  misunderstanoinc  about  this.  Of  the  language 
we  have  as  yet  little  information.  It  is  said  to  be  very  deficient  in 
words,  and  there  is  the  tendency  usual  in  the  circumstances  to 
strong  dialectic  dilTerences.  Thus  the  people  of  Little  Andaman 
are  said  not  to  understand  those  of  South  Andaman.  Those  near 
the  settlement  begin  to  incorporate  English  and  Hindustani  words. 
It  is  stated  positively  that  they  have  no  numeraU.  It  was  once 
believed  that  they  had  no  proper  names,  but  this  proves  erroneous. 
The  child  is  named  before  birth ;  hence  names  seem  of  common 
sender,  and  as  they  are  few — some  twenty  in  all — a  special  epithet 
IS  prefixed  to  eaclf,  personal  or  local  in  origin. 

Climate. — ^TMs  is  very  moist,  as  might  be  expected. 
The  islaads  are  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the  south-west 
monsoon  of  summer,  and  also  in  some  seasons  share  that 
lainy  effect  of  the  north-east  monsoon  of  the  late  autumn 
which  characterises  the  Coromandel  coast  in  the  same  lati- 
tude. Hence  Colonel  Kyd,  who  was  chief  of  the  settle- 
ment abandoned  in  1796,  saya  only  four  months'  fair 
weather  could  bo  counted  on,  and  a  later  explorer  uses 
pearly  the  same  phrase.  The  natives  divide  the  year 
Into  three  seasons — (1.)  The  dry,  literally  "the  northern 
jun,"  February  to  May;  (2.)  The  rainy,  June  to  September; 
(3.)  The  moderate  season,  October  to  January.  There  is, 
jiowever,  rather  a  remarkable  want  of  uniformity  in  the 
seasons.  The  rainfall  at  Port  Blair  for  four  years  is  re- 
ported as  follows : — 


'  The  native  boats  near  Port  Blair  have  no  outrigger. 

'  u.  344. 

'  As.  Jies.,  iv.  392. 
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18G9 1657    inches. 

1870 .  119-9        „ 

1871 100  09      ,, 

1»72 10302      „ 

The  annual  mean  temperature,  reduced  to  sea-level,  u 
about  SrFahr. 

Geology,  &c — The  islands  appear  from  the  sea  as  a  series 
of  lo*  hills.  These  being  covered  with  dense  and  lofty 
forest,  we  have  as  yet  little  information  on  the  geology. 
The  surface  is  excessively  irregular,  and  the  islands  are  toe 
narrow  to  have  rivera  There  has  been  no  alluvial  deposit, 
and  in  many  places  the  rocky  formation  is  bare.  Near 
our  settlement  in  South  Andaman  the  principal  rocks  are 
grey  tertiary  sandstones,  identical  with  those  prevailing  in 
Aracan.  This  sandstone  affords  excellent  building  materiai 
Traces  of  coal  have  been  found,  but  only  small  pockets 
in  the  sandstone,  without  seam.  Serpentine  rock  occurs 
on  the  east  coast  south  of  Port  Blair,  and  on  Rutland.  A 
broad  strip  of  indurated  chloritic  rock  extends  from  Port 
Blair  north-north-east  to  the  east  coast  of  Middle  Andaman. 
Coral  reef  barriers  gird  the  islands  on  all  sides.  The  general 
dip  of  the  rocks  is  to  the  westward,  and  thus  the  depth  of 
sea  on  the  east  is  .much  greater.  On  the  west  the  corals 
are  continuous  and  very  extensive,  forming  patches  of  reef 
even  20  or  25  mUes  from  shore.  Agate  flakes  have  beetj 
found  on  the  site  of  an  old  encampment.  It  is  curious 
that  Captain  A.  Hamilton  speaks  of  an  adventurer  known 
to  him  who  made  money  by  quicksilver  obtained  from  these 
iidands,  but  no  confirmation  of  this  has  been  reported. 
No  fossils  have  yet  been  got. 

Vegetation. — On  the  east  the  prevailing  character  is  of 
forest  trees  with  straight  stems  of  100  feet  in  mean  height, 
often  entirely  covered  with  climbing  plants.  On  the  west 
vegetation  is  not  so  lofty.  Deciduous  trees  are  every- 
where sporadic,  and  large  tracts  of  them  occur,  robbing 
the  landscape  in  the  hot  season  of  its  tropical  richness  by 
their  grey  sterile  aspect.  These  trees  are  generally  of  little 
utility.  Bombax  malabaricum,  \a  abundant  among  them. 
The  immense  buttressing  of  the  stems  of  many  of  the  trees 
is  notable.  Extensive  tracts  are  also  occupied  by  bamboo 
jungle,  30  to  35  feet  high,  almost  entirely  of  Bambusa 
andamanica,  from  which  lofty  forest  trees  stand  out,  very 
far  apart.  The  bamboo  seems  to  attach  especially  to  the 
indurated  chloritic  rock.  Mangrove  swamps  fringe  the 
little  bays  and  straits,  with  many  orchids.  Behind  the 
swamps  are  palms.  Phoenix  palvdosa  Sind  Licuala  paludosa ; 
also  Barringtonia  and  Excoecaria  Agallocha,  recognised  by 
their  red  decaying  leaves  in  June  and  July,  and  Lager- 
stroemia  and  Fterocarpus  by  their  rich  lilac  or  yellow 
blossoms.  Arborescent  euphorbias,  screw-pines,  and  a 
Cycas  of  considerable  height,  give  a  remarkable  aspect  to 
the  coast  vegetation  in  many  places.  Above  these  are  the 
coast  forests,  on  the  slopes  of  hiUs,  and  valleys  influenced 
by  the  sea.  Mimusops  indica,  believed  to  be  a  very  valu- 
able wood,  forms  whole  forests;  sometimes  in  equal  pro- 
portions with  Hemicyclia  andam.  Around  these  are  tropical 
mixed  forests,  through  which  it  is  hard  to  force  a  way 
from  the  multitude  of  climbers.  Bipterocarpus  lonns  is 
the  typical  tree  here.  Palms  are  numerous — e.g.,  Licuala 
peltata  and  Areca  triandra.  On  one  small  island  (Ter- 
mooklee)  there  is  a  gigantic  Corypka  with  leaves  30  feet 
long,  but  stemless.  The  high  forests  of  the  interior  are 
little  known.  The  quantity  of  intricate  climbers  is  less, 
and  the  uniformity  of  vegetation  greater.  Treeless  spots 
are  confined  to  craggy  islands  completely  exposed  to  ■n-ind 
and  weather.  The  general  character  of  the  vegetation  ia 
Burmese,  altered  by  some  unfavourable  circumstances,  prin- 
cipally the  scarcity  of  running  water.  But  there  are  also 
a  number  of  Malayan  types  not  found  on  the:  adjacent 
continent      There  are  no  tree  ferns,  apparently.     There 
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are  a.  considerable  number  of  edible  wild  fruits.  No  in- 
digenous coco-palms  exist,  though  these  are  so  plentiful  on 
the  adjoining  Cocos  and  Nicobars.  Much  of  the  scenery 
of  the  islands  is  very  beautiful 

Animal  Life. — This  is  greatly  deficient  throughout  the 
whole  group,  especially  as  regards  Mammalia,  of  which  the 
species  are  very  few.  There  is  a  small  pig  {S.  andaman- 
ensis),  important  to  the  food  of  the  people — perhaps  that 
found  on  the  Nicobars;  a  Paradoxurus;  a  rat  with  spiny 
hairs  (J/,  andam.);  a  small  frugivorous  bat  {Cynopterua 
marginatus).  A  "  wild  cat"  is  alleged,  but  there  seems 
doubt  about  it.  No  Quadrumana  have  been  seen.  Of 
birds  several  species  seem  peculiar  to  this  group,  or  to  the 
Nicobars,  or  to  the  two  together;  and  some  of  the  Anda- 
man species  are  considered  by  Mr  Blyth  to  accord  better 
with  corresponding  species  at  a  distance  than  with  those 
on  the  adjoining  part  of  the  continent.  Thus,  Artamiis  and 
Oriolus  of  the  Andamans  seem  identical  with  those  of  Java, 
not  with  those  of  India  or  Burma;  and  a  shrike  of  these 
islands  agrees  better  with  a  species  of  China  and  the 
Philippines  than  with  the  nearest  species  in  Bengal,  Aracan, 
and  the  Malay  peninsula.  Caves  on  the  coast  are  fre- 
quented by  the  swift,  which  forms  the  edible  nest  of  the 
China  market.  •  Pigeons,  kingfishers,  and  woodpeckers  are 
numerous.  Reptiles  are  pretty  numerous,  both  as  regards 
species  (15  to  20)  and  individuals,  including  eight  Ophidia 
and  several  Geckoes,  of  which  four  or  five  are  peculiar. 
Among  these  is  one  {Phelsuma  andam.)  the  immediate 
kindred  of  which  is  known  only  in  Madagascar  and  the 
adjoining  islands.  The  Indian  toad  is  common.  Turtle 
are  abundant,  and  now  supply  Calcutta.  The  species  of 
fish  are  very  numerous,  and  many  are  peculiar.  They  have 
been  espc.^aUy  studied  by  Dr  F.  Day.  It  is  much  to  be 
desired  that  these  islands  should  have  a  thorough  scientific 
exploration  wliilst  the  type  of  their  productions  ia  still 
substantially  uninfluenced  by  foreign  agency. 

History. — It  is  vmcertain  whether  any  of  the  names  of  the  islands 
given  by  Ptolemy  ought  to  be  attached  to  the  Andamans ;  yet  it  is 
probable  that  this  n.ame  itself  is  traceable  in  the  Alexandrian 
geographer.  Andaman  first  appears  distinctly  in  the  Arab  notices 
of  the  9th  centuiy,  already  quoted.  But  it  seems  possible  that  the 
tradition  of  marine  nomenclature  had  never  perished  ;  that  the 
'hyaQov  Saifxovos  fTJcros  was  really  a  misunderstanding  of  some  form 
like  Agdamdn,  while  N^ffoi  Bapoufftrai  survived  as  Lanka  BdliU,  the 
name  applied  by  the  Arabs  to  the  Nicobars.  The  islands  are  briefly 
noticed  by  Marco  Polo,  who  probably  saw  without  visiting  them, 
under  the  name  A-ngamanain,  seemingly  an  Arabic  dual,  "The  two 
Angamans,"  with  the  exaggerated  but  not  unnatural  picture  of  the 
natives,  long  current,  as  dog-faced  Anthropophagi.  Another  notice 
occurs  in  the  story  of  Nicolo  Conti  (circa  1440),  who  e-xplains  the 
name  to  mean  "  Island  of  Gold,"  and  speaks  of  a  lake  with  peculiar 
virtues  as  existing  in  it  (the  natives  do  report  the  existence  of  a 
fresh-water  lake  on  the  Great  Andaman).  Later  travellers  repeat 
the  stories,  too  well  founded,  of  the  ferocious  hostility  of  the  people ; 
of  whom  we  may  instance  Cesare  Federici  (1569),  whose  narrative 
's  given  in  Ramusio,  vol.  iii.  (only  in  the  later  editions),  and  in 
Purchas.  A  good  deal  is  also  told  of  them  in  the  vulgar  and  gos- 
sipping,  but  useful  work  of  Captain  Hamilton  (1727).  In  1788-89 
the  Government  of  Bengal  sought  to  establish  in  the  Andamans  a 
penal  colony,  associated  with  a  harbour  of  refuge.  Two  able  officers, 
Colebrooke  of  the  Bengal  Engineers,  and  Blair  of  the  sea  service, 
were  sent  to  survey  and  report.  In  the  sequel  the  settlement  was 
established  by  Captain  Blair,  in  September  1 789,  on  Chatham  Island, 
in  the  S.  E.  bay  of  the  Great  Andaman,  now  called  Port  Blair,  but 
then  Port  ComwaUis.  There  was  much  sickness,  and  after  two 
years,  urged  by  Admiral  ComwaUis,  the  Government  transferred 
the  colony  to  the  N.E.  part  of  Great  Andaman,  where  a  naval 
arsenal  was  to  be  established.  With  the  colony  the  name  also  of 
Port  Comwal'lis  was  transferred  to  this  new  locality.  .  The  scheme 
did  ill ;  and  in  1796  the  Government  put  an  end  to  it,  owing  to  the 
great  mortality  and  the  embarrassments  of  maintenance.  The 
settlers  were  finally  removed  in  May  1796.  In  1824  Port  Com- 
waUis was  the  rendezvous  of  the  fleet  carrying  the  amiy  to  the  first 
Buraiose  war. .  In  1835,  Dr  Heifer,  a  German  savant  employed  by 
the  Indian  Government,  having  landed  in  the  islands,  was  attacked 
tnd  kiUed.  In  1844  two  troop-ships,  "Briton"  and  "Runnymede," 
were  driven  ashore  here,  almost  close  together.  The  natives  showed 
thou  usual   hostility,   kiUing  all  stragglers.      Outrages  ou  ship- 


wrecked crews  continued  so  rife  that  the  question  of  occupation  had 
to  be  taken  up  again  ;andlnl855a  project  was  formed  for  such  a 
settlement,  embiacing  a  convict  estabUsbment.  This  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  great  mutiny  of  1857,  but  as  soon  as  the  neck  of  that 
revolt  was  broken,  it  became  more  urgent  than  e?  er  to  provide  such 
a  resource,  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  prisoners  daily  faUing 
into  our  hands.  Lord  Canning,  therefore,  in  November  1857,  sent 
a  commission,  headed  by  Dr  F.  Mouat,  to  examine  and  report.  The 
commission  reported  favourably,  selecting  as  a  site'Blair  s  origiTuU 
Port  ComwaUis,  but  pointing  out  and  avoiding  the  vicinity  of  a 
salt  swamp  which  seemed  to  have  been  pernicious  to  the  old  colony. 
To  avoid  confusion,  the  name  of  Port  Blair  was  given  to  the  new 
settlement,  which  was  estabUshed  in  the  beginning  of  1858.  At 
the  end  of  1871  the  number  of  convicts  in  the  colony  was  7603. 
For  some  time  sickness  and  mortality  were  excessively  large,  but 
the  reclamation  of  swamp  and  clearance  of  jungle  on  an  extensive 
scale  by  Colonel  Henry  ilan  when  in  charge  (1868-1870),  had  a 
most  beneficial  effect,  and  the  health  of  the  settlement  has  since  been 
notable.  Of  late  years  the  European  detachment  of  120  men  has 
sometimes  been  without  a  man  in  hospital.'  Cattle  have  been 
introduced  in  considerable  numbers ;  extensive  gardens  have  been 
planted,  embracing  many  thousands  of  valuable  fruit  and  timber 
trees.  Mangoes,  oranges,  pommeloes,  pine-apples,  and  jack-fruh 
are  grown  with  especial  success.  The  Andaman  colony  obtained  a 
tragical  notoriety  from  the  murder  of  the  viceroy,  the  Earl  of  Mayo, 
by  a  Mohammedan  convict,  when  on  a  visit  to  the  settlement,  8th 
February  1872.  Recently  the  two  groups,  Andaman  and  Nicobar, 
the  occupation  of  the  latter  also  having  been  forced  on  the  British 
Government  (in  1869)  by  the  continuance  of  outrage  upon  vessels, 
have  been  united  under  a  chief  commissioner  residing  at  Port  Blair. 
Steamers  ran  from  Calcutta  to  both  groups  monthly. 

(See,  among  other  works,  Lieut.  Colebrooke  in  Atialic  Eesearcha, 
voL  iv. ;  New  Ace.  of  the  E.  Indies,  by  Capt.  A.  Hamilton ;  Advert- 
tures  and  Researches,  by  Dr  Mouat ;  Papers  in  the  Journal  and 
Proceedings  of  the  As.  Soo.  Bengal ;  Kurz,  Report  on  the  Vegetation 
of  the  Andaman  Islands;  and  other  oQicial  documents.) 

(H.  T.) 

ANDELYS  (Les),  a  town  in  the  department  of  Eure, 
France,  formed  by  tie  union  of  Le  Grand  and  Le  Petit 
Andely,  which  are  situated,  the  latter  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Seine,  and  the  former  nearly  half  a  mile  from  the 
river,  at  a  distance  of  about  20  miles  north-east  of  Evreux. 
Grand  Andely,  the  older  of  the  two,  dates  from  the  6th 
century,  and  contains  a  collegiate  church,  whose  stained- 
glass  windows  are  remarkably  beautiful.  Petit  Andely 
sprang  up  around  the  chateau  Gaillard,  which  was  built 
by  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  in  1195,  and  was  formerly  one 
of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  France.  The  chief  manu- 
factures at  Les  Andelys  are  cloth,  thread,  and  leather,  and 
there  is  a  considerable  trade  in  grain  and  wool  Popula- 
tion (1872),  5379. 

ANDENNE,  a  town  of  Belgium,  in  the  province  of 
Namur,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Meuse,  10  miles 
east  of  Namur.  It  contains  no  buildings  of  note,  but  is  a 
place' of  considerable  manufacturing  activity.  The  principal 
productions  are  porcelain,  tobacco-pipes,  and  paper,  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  are  beds  of  pipe-clay  and  marble  quar- 
ries.    Population,  6370. 

ANDERNACH,  a  small  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  situ- 
ated on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  10  miles  north-west  of 
Coblenz.  It  is  the  Antunnacum  of  the  Romans,  and  in 
the  Middle  Ages  was  a  fortified  town  of  considerable  im- 
portance, but  at  the  present  day  the  walls  only  add  to  its 
picturesque  appearance.  Among  the  objects  of  interest 
are  a  lofty  watch  tower,  the  Coblenz  gate,  and  the  fine 
parish  church,  built  in  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century. 
Andernach  has  a  trade  in  leather,  corn,  and  wine;  but  its 
most  noted  articles  of  commerce  are  millstones,  made  of 
lava  and  of  tufa-stone,  which  when  pounded  and  mixed 
with  Kme,  possesses  the  property  of  hardening  under  water, 
and  has  been  much  used  by  the  Dutch  as  a  cement  in  the 
construction  of  their  dykes.     Population  about  4000. 


^  In  1867  the  mortalitj'  among  convicts  was  10*16  per  cent.,  and  ia 
only  one  previous  year  had  it  been  below  that  figure,  often  in  excess. 
1868  gave  3-9  per  cent.  ;  1869  2  per  cent. ;  1870,  1-07  per  cent; 
1871,  about  the  some. 
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ANDERSON,  Adam,  a  Scottish  economist,  -was  born 
in  1692,  and  died  ia  London  on  the  10th  January  1765. 
He  was  a  derk  for  forty  years  in  the  South  Sea  House, 
where  he  published  a  work  entitled  Hittorieal  and  CUroivo- 
logical  Dedvction  of  Vie  Origin  of  Coimmerce,  containing  a 
History  of  the  Great  Commercial  'Interest*  of  the  British 
Empire  (1762,  2  vols,  fol.)  A  third  edition  appeared  in 
1797-9,  in  four  vols.  4to,  the  last  volume  being  an  appen- 
dix and  continuatioa  by  the  editor,  Mr  Walton. 

ANDERSON,  Alekasdek,  an  eminent  mathematician, 
was  born  at  Aberdeen  about  1582.  In  his  youth  he  went 
to  the  Continent,  and  eettled  as  a  private  teacher  or  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  at  Paris,  where  he  published  or 
edited,  between  the  years  1612  and  1619,  various  geo- 
metrical and  algebraical  tracts,  ■which  are  conspicuous  for 
their  ingenuity  and  elegance.  He  was  selected  by  the 
executors  of  the  celebrated  Vieta  to  revise  and  edit  his 
manuscript  works,  a  task  whidi  he  discharged  with  great 
ability.  He  afterwards  produced  a  specimen  of  the  applica- 
tion of  geometrical  analysis,  which  is  distinguished  by  its 
clearness  and  classic  elegance.  The  works  of  Anderson 
amount  to  six  thin  4to  volumes,  which  are  now  very  scarce. 
As  the  last  of  them  was  published  in  1619,  it  is  probable 
that  the  author  died  soon  after  that  year,  but  the  precise 
date  is  unknown. 

ANDERSON,  Sir  EoMtrND,  a  younger  son  of  an  ancient 
Scottish  family  settled  in  Lincolnshire,  was  bom  at  Brough- 
ton  or  Flixborough  about  1540,  and  died  in  1605.  He 
was  some  time  a  student  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  and 
removed  from  thence  to  the  Inner  Temple,  where  he  applied 
himself  diligently  to  the  study  of  the  law,  and  became  a 
barrister.  In  1582  he  was  made  lord  chief-justice  of  the 
common  pleas,  and  in  the  year  following  was  knighted. 
He  was  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  try  Queen 
Mary  of  Scotland  in  1586.  His  works  are — 1.  Reports  of 
many  pnncipal  Cases  argued  and  adjudged  in  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  m  the  Common  Bench,  Lond.  1644,  foL;  2. 
Resolutions  and  Judgments  on  all  the  Cases  and  Matters 
agitated  in  all  Courts  of  Westminster  in  t/ie  latter  end  of  the 
rei^n  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Lond.  1655,  4to. 

ANDERSON,  James,  LLD.,  was  bom  at  the  village  of 
Hermiston,  in  the  county  of  Edinburgh,  in  the  year  1739. 
At  an  early  ago  he  lost  his  parents,  who  were  in  humble 
life,  but  this  did  not  interrupt  his  education,  and  being 
desirous  to  obtain  an  acquaintance  with  chemistry  as  a  means 
of  professional  success,  he  attended  the  lectures  of  DrCuIlen. 
Enlarging  the  sphere  of  his  employments,  Anderson  forsook 
the  farm  in  Mid-Lothian  which  his  family  had  occupied 
for  several  generations,  and  rented  in  Aberdeenshire  a 
farm  of  1300  acres  of  unimproved  land.  But  previous  to 
this  he  had  become  knowai  to  men  of  letters  by  some  essays 
on  planting,  which,  under  the  signature  "Agrioola,"  he 
published  in  the  Edinburgh  Weekly  Magazine,  in  1771. 
After  withdrawing  from  his  noiihern  farm,  where  he  re- 
sided above  twenty  years,  he  settled  in  the  vicinity  of 
Edinburgh,  and  continued  to  interest  himself  in  agricultural 
questions.  In  1791  he  projected  a  periodical  publication 
called  TTie  Bee,  consisting  of  miscellaneous  original  matter, 
which  attained  the  extent  of  eighteen  octavo  volumes.  It 
was  published  weekly,  and  a  large  proportion  of  it  came 
from  his  own  pen.  From  this  period  tQl  1803  he  issued 
a  number  of  publications  chiefly  on  agricultural  subjects, 
which  had  no  small  iufluence  in  advancing  national  im- 
provements. Dr  Anderson,  after  a  gradual  decline,  partly 
occasioned  by  excessive  mental  exertion,  died  in  1808. 

ANDER.SON,  James,  a  learned  and  industrious  anti- 
quary of  Edinburgh,  was  born  there  August  5,  1662,  and 
educated  to  the  legal  profession,  in  which  he  became  a 
writer  to  the  Signet.  His  reputation  as  a  historian  stood 
80  high,  that  just  before  the  Union  the  Scottish  parliament 


commissioned  him  to  prepare  for  publication  what  remained 
of  the  public  records  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  their  laat 
session  voted  a  sum  of  £1940  sterling  to  defray  his  expenses. 
At  this  work  he  laboured  for  several  years  with  great  jadg- 
ment  and  perseverance;  bat  it  was  not . completed  it  tuj» 
death  in  1728.  The  book  was  pubhshed  posthumonsly  ia 
1739,  edited  by  Thomas  Iluddiman,  under  the  title  Selectitr 
Diplomatum  et  Numiema&um  Spotim  Theeaurvs.  The  pre- 
paration of  this  great  national  work  involved  the  author 
in  considerable  pecuniary  loss ;  and  soon  after  his  death, 
the  numerous  plates,  engraved  by  Sturt,  were  sold  for 
£530.  These  plates  are  now  lost,  and  the  book  has  be 
come  exceedingly  scarce.  After  the  union  of  the  crowns, 
Anderson  was  appointed  in  1715  postmaster-general  for 
Scotland,  as  some  compensation  for  his  valuable  labours; 
but  in  the  political  struggles  of  1 7 1 7  he  was  deprived  of 
this  office,  and  never  again  obtained  any  reward  for  hia 
important  services  to  his  country. 

ANDERSON,  John,  natural  philosopher,  was  horn  at 
Roseneath  in  Dumbartonshire  in  1726.  In  1756  he  became 
professor  of  Oriental  languages  in  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow, where  he  had  finished  his  education;  but  in  1760  he 
was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  natural  philosophy,  a  subject 
more  suited  to  his  tastes  and  acquirements.  In  this  de- 
partment he  laboured  assiduously  to  apply  scientific  know- 
ledge to  the  improvement  of  the  mechanical  arts,  studying 
industrial  processes  in  the  various  workshops  of  the  city, 
and  thus  qualifying  himself  to  be  the  scientific  instructor 
of  the  artizan.  He  opened  a  class  for  the  instruction  of 
mechanics  in  the  principles  of  their  arts,  in  which  his 
familiar  extempore  discourses  were  illustrated  by  appro- 
priate experiments.  He  is  thus  to  be  regarded  as  the 
father  of  those  Mechanics'  Institutions  which  have  since 
become  so  common.  His  anxiety  for  the  improvement 
of  artizans  was  not  confined  to  his  personal  exertionsL 
Shortly  before  his  death  in  1796,  he  bequeathed  the  whole 
of  his  property  to  81  trustees,  for  the  purpose  of  founding 
an  institution  for  educational  purposes  in  Glasgow.  He 
had  seemingly  intended  it  as  a  sort  of  rival  to  the  imirer- 
sity  in  which  he  was  himself  a  professor;  for  his  will 
mentions  the  founding  of  four  halls  or  colleges  with  nine 
professors  in  each,  for  the  faculties  of  arts,  medicine,  law, 
and  theology.  But  the  trustees  found  the  funds  entrusted 
to  them  utterly  inadequate  to  so  gigantic  a  scheme;  and 
they  contented  themselves  with  founding  what  is  now 
called,  in  its  official  calendar,  Anderson's  Unieersity.  This 
institution  was  opened  in  1797,  by  the  appointment  of  Dr 
Thomas  Garaett  as  professor  of  natural  philosophy,  who 
commenced  with  a  popidar  course  of  lectures,  which  was 
attended  by  a  considerable  audience  of  both  sexes.  In 
1798  a  professor  of  mathematics  and  geography  was 
appointed;  and  the  institution  has  since  had  the  aid  of 
many  able  teachers.  In  1799  Dr  Garnett  was  succeeded 
by  Dr  Birkbeck,  who  had  the  merit  of  introducing  in  the 
institution  a  system  of  gratuitous  scientific  instruction, 
given  annually  to  500  operative,  mcchanica  On  the 
removal  of  Dr  Birkbeck  to  the  Lopdon  Royal  Institu- 
tion, he  was  succeeded  by  Dr  Andrew  Ure  in  1804;  and 
Dr  Ure  by  Dr  William  Gregory.  In  recent  years  the 
institution  has  received  several  munificent  endowmenta 
from  private  persons,  and  its  staff  of  teachers  has  been 
consequently  greatly  strengthened.  It  now  possesses  a 
complete  medical  school,  whose  certificates  are  recognised 
by  the  various  examining  bodies  both  in  England  and 
Scotland.  In  1872-3  there  were  460  medical  students, 
and  2508  persons  in  all  attended  the  various  classes  of  the 
institution. 

ANDERSON,  Robekt,  an  author  and  cntic  of  consider- 
able note  in  his  own  day,  was  bom  at  Carnwath,  Lanark- 
shire, oa  the  7th  January  1 750.    He  was  at  first  destined  for 
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the  church,  and  was  sent  to  the  Univeisity  of  Edinburgh 
in  1767.  After  a  few  sessions,  however,  he  quitted  the 
divinity  classes  in  order  to  stndy  medicine.  He  was  for 
a  short  time  employed  as  surgeon  to  the  dispensary  at 
Bamborough  Castle  in  Northumberland.  Betuming  to 
Scotland  he  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  at  St  Andi^ws,  on 
the  20th  of  May  1778.  He  now  began  to  practise  as  a 
physician  at  Alnwick;  but  his  general  habits  were  rather 
those  of  spectilation  than  exertion,  and  a  moderate  provi- 
sion, acquired  by  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Mr 
John  Gray,  of  Alnwick,  had  emancipated  him  from  the 
necessity  of  profesadonai  labour.  In  l784  he  finally 
returned  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  continued  to  reside  till 
the  close  of  his  Kfe.  For  several  years  his  attention  was 
occupied  with  his  edition  of  The  Works  of  the  British  Poets, 
with  Prefaces  Biograpkiad  and  Critical  (14  vols.  8vo, 
Edin.  1792-1807)^  His  other  publications  were,  The 
Miscellaneous  Worksof  Tobiat  Smollett,  M.D.,  with  Memioirs 
of  hit  Life  and  Writings  (Edin.  1796);  Life  of  Samuel 
Johnson,  LL.B.,  with  Critical  Observations  on  his  Works 
(Edin.  1815);  The  Worses  of  John  Moore,  M.D.,  with 
Memoirs  of  his  Life  and  Writings  (Edin.  1820);  and  The 
Grave  and  other  Poems,  by  Robert  Blair;  to  which  are 
prefixed  some  AccovntX  of  his  Life  and  Observations  on,  his 
Writings  (Edin.  1826).  Dr  Anderson  died  on  the  20th 
Feb.  1830. 

ANDES.  The  Andes  form  a  mountain  chain  second 
only  to  the  Himalayas  in  the  vastness  of  its  proportions, 
and  possessing  many  remarkable  peculiarities.  The  origin 
of  the  name  appears  to  be  unknown,  although  numerous 
meanings  have  been  authoritatively  assigned  to  it  It  has 
been  variously  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Peruvian 
words  AiUa,  or  tapir;  Anti,  meaning  metal  or  copper; 
and  Antis,  the  name  of  a  tribe  resident  in  the  mountains ; 
or  from  the  Spanish  Andenes,  applied  to  the  gardens  on 
the  terraces  which  occur  on  the  western  slopes  of  the 
Andes  in  Chili.  Humboldt  believes  its  meaning  has  been 
lost.  In  connection  with  this  may  be  noticed  the  curious 
fact  mentioned  by  Colonel  Tod,  that  the  Hindoos  of  North 
India  called  the  Himalayas  by  the  name  Andes. 

The  Andes  form  a  continuous  belt  of  mountainous  high- 
land along  the  western  margin  of  South  America,  and 
have  been  considered  by  many  writers  as  the  southern 
continuation  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  which  form  a  simi- 
lar belt  along  the  west  side  of  North  America.  There  are 
many  objections  against  this  view,  and  in  favour  of  that 
which  makes  the  Andes  and  Rocky  Mountains  two  distinct 
ranges.  In  New  Granada,  or  Columbia,  as  it  is  now  called, 
the  eastern  range  of  the  Andes  terminates  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Gulf  of  Maracaybo,  near  72°  W.  long.  South  of 
the  gulf  a  branch  range  is  thrown  off,  which  traverses  Vene- 
zuela. The  central  range  dies  out  in  the  low  lands  south 
of  the  junction  of  the  Cauca  and  Magdalena  rivers.  The 
western  range  also  lowers  and  spreads  in  breadth  in  ad- 
vancing northwards,  and  is  lost  in  the  low  flats  along  the 
south  margin  of  the  Gulf  of  Darien.  At  the  neck  of  the 
Panama  isthmus,  the  Naipi  and  Cupica  valleys  stretch  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  are  nowhere  more 
than  a  few  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  North 
of  the  Atrato  a  serpentine  ridge  of  mountains  occurs, 
which  terminates  in  Cape  Tiburon.  It  is  crossed  by  a 
pass  called  Tanela,  which  is  about  5  miles  in  length,  and 
130  feet  above  the  sea.  Most  of  the  isthmus  between  8° 
and  9°  N.  lat.  is  below  the  level  of  this  pass.  Here 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama  curves  round  westwardly  ;  and 
west  of  Panama  there  is  another  broad  low  tract  stretching 
right  across.  This  district  cannot  be  regarded  as  belong- 
ing in  any  way  to  the  Andes.  In  Central  America  the 
mountains  form  numerous  isolated  rangea  In  Mexico 
there  are  two  high  sierras.     The  eastern  siena  does  not 


reach  the  Eio  Branco.  The  western  sierra  terminates  at 
its  north  end  in  the  Sierra  Madre  de  Durango,  which  diea 
out  in  the  northern  part  of  Chihuahua  und  in  Sonora, 
without  being  in  any  way  connected  with  the  Bocky 
Mountains. 

The  Rocky  Mountains  commence  m  about  100°  W.  long, 
at  their  south  end,  and  terminate  in  about  145°  W.  at  the 
north  end,  and  have  a  general  nwlh-westerly  direction. 
The  Andes,  on  the  other  hand,  commence  near  54°  S.  lat. 
and  70°  W.  long.  The  southern  portion  forms  a  gentle 
curve,  bending  round  to  73°  W.  in  Patagonia,  and  reaching; 
70°  again  in  the  south  of  ChUL  It  continues  on  this  line  to 
Coquimbo,  where  it  bends  easterly,  and  after  a  slight  double 
curve  it  cuts  the  meridian  of  70°  again  south  of  Lako 
Titicaca.  There  is  then  a  sharp  bend,  corresponding  to 
that  in  the  coast,  which  carries  the  range  nearly  to  80^  W. 
in  Ecuador,  beyond  which  it  again  has  an  easteriy  bend, 
so  as  to  cause  it  to  terminate  between  72°  W.  and  76°  W. 
The  north  and  south  ends  are  consequently  nearly  in  th& 
same  meridian.  There  are  other  dissimilarities  between  the 
Andes  and  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  formation  of  the  Andes  is  due  to  several  causes 
operating  at  distinct  intervals  of  time.  They  consist 
mainly  of  stratified  material  which  has  been  more  or  less 
altered.  This  material  was  deposited  at  the  bottom  of 
a  sea,  so  that  at  some  former  time  the  highest  portions 
were  submerged,  probably  in  consequence,  to  a  certain 
extent,  of  subsidence  o^  the  sea^  bottom.  Since  the  latest 
deposits  there  has  been  upheaval  and  denudation.  The 
range,  then,  has  resulted  from  the  accumulation  of  sediment 
on  a  subaidiug  area ;  from  the  subsequent  upheaval  of  such 
deposits,  which  have  been  increased  in  height  by  the  ejec« 
tion  of  volcanic  products ;  and  from  the  operation  of 
denuding  agents. 

As  far  as  our  present  knowledge  goes,  it  appears  to  be 
probable  that  the  Andes  mark  an  area  on  which  sedimen- 
tary deposits  have  been  accumulated  to  a  greater  thickness 
than  on  any  other  portion  of  South  America.  It  is  further 
demonstrable  that  these  deposits  belong  to  several  geological 
periods,  the  elevation  having  occurred  at  different  periods, 
while  their  axes  extend  in  different  directions.  Hence 
it  is  a  complex  range  of  mountains  formed  by  the  cmd- 
bination  of  several  distinct  systems  of  ridges.  The  width 
of  the  range  varies  from  about  60  to  300  or  more  miles, 
but,  as  compared  with  other  mountains,  the  Andes  are  for 
the  most  part  narrow  relatively  t^j  their  height.  Where 
their  special  features  are  most  characteristically  developed, 
they  consist  of  a  massive  embankment-hke  foundation, 
rising  with  a  rapid  slope  from  the  low  country  on  either 
side,  and  having  its  margins  surmounted  by  lofty  ridgea 
of  ragged  or  dome-like  summits.  These  Cordilleras,  as 
they  are  usuaUy  termed,  flank  longitudinal  valleys,  or  plain- 
Uke  depressions  which  form  the  highest  levels  of  the  central 
portion  of  the  giganric  embankment,  and  which  vary  in 
width  from  20  to  60  miles.  At  intervals  the  longitudinal 
depression  is  broken  up,  either  by  ridges  connecting  the 
Cordilleras,  or  by  lofty  plateau-like  uplands.  In  several 
cases  these  transverse  ridges  and  belts  of  high  ground  form 
the  main  watershed  of  the  country.  They  are  rarely  cut 
across  by  the  river  systems,  whereas  both  the  marginal 
Cordilleras  are  intersected  at  numerous  points,  and  more 
especially  by  the  rivers  draining  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
country.  In  no  case  do  these  eastern  rivers  originate  to 
the  west  of  the  western  Cordilleras.  A  few  of  the  central 
valleys,  or  plain-like  depressions,  have  no  connection  eithei 
with  the  western  or  eastern  river  system.  Roughly  speak- 
ing, the  height  of  the  central  plains  or  valleys  is  from 
6000  to  11,000  feet  above  the  sea;  of  the  passes  and 
knots,  from  10,000  to  15,000  feet;  and  of  the  highest 
peaks,  from  18,000  to  23.290  feet — the  last  being  tb« 
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altitude  of  Aconcagua  in  CHli,  wliich  is  generally  con- 
fiidereJ  to  be  the  higliest  peak  in  America.  Judging  from 
tbese  estimates,  we  may  regard  the  bulk  of  the  Andes  as 
somewhere  about  that  of  a  mass  4400  miles  long,  100 
miles  wide,  and  1 3,000  feet  high,  which  is  equivalent  to 
6,349,801,600,000,000  cubic  feet.  On  this  basis  we  find 
that  the  Mississippi  would  carry  down  an  equivalent  mass 
of  matter  in  785,000  years.  The  rate  of  denudation  in 
certain  river  basins  varies  from  one  foot  in  700  years,  to  one 
foot  in  12,000  years.  Assimiing  that  similar  rates  would 
apply  to  the  Andes,  they  would  be  denuded  away  in  from 
9  to  150  miDion  years.  In  all  probability,  much  less  than 
D  million  j'ears  would  suffice.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Andes  would  be  swept  away  in  135,000  years,  supposing 
the  denuding  powers  of  the  globe  were  concentrated  on 
them  alone.  From  the  above  data,  and  assuming  the 
average  specific  gravity  of  the  matter  forming  the  Andes 
to  be'  2'5,  the  weight  of  the  portion  above  the  sea  may  be 
estimated  at  3G8, 1)51,834,482,750  tons,  giving  an  average 
of  about  1000  tons  on  each  square  foot  at  the  level  of  the 
eea.  Under  Aconcagua  the  pressure  would  be  about  1780 
tons  per  square  foot  at  the  same  level,  provided,  of 
course,  it  were  not,  as  it  no  doubt  is,  more  or  less  modified 
by  lateral  pressure.  These  figures  afford  some,  though  at 
best  a  vague,  conception  of  the  mighty  grandeur  of  this 
range  of  mountains,  and  of  the  scope  there  is  for  the 
exertion  of  enormous  pressure.  How  vast,  then,  must  be 
those  forces  which  have  counteracted  such  pressures,  and 
upheaved  the  ocean-spread  sediments  of  the  continent, 
«ntil  the  Andes,  that — 

"  giant  of  the  Western  Star, 
Looks  from  his  throne  of  clouds 
O'er  half  the  world  I '' 

But,  however  vast  the  Airdes  may  seem  to  us,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  they  form  but  an  insignificant  portion 
of  the  globe  itself.  Aconcagua  is  about  ^Tnyt^  "^  *''S 
earth's  diameter,  which  is  relatively  not  more  than  a 
pimple  jV*^  of  *i  inch  high  on  the  skin  of  a  tall  man. 

The  range  may  be  considered  as  commencing  on  the 
south  with  Cape  Horn,  although  for  several  degrees  it  is 
much  broken  up  by  arms  and  straits  of  the  sea.  The  first 
portion  of  any  extent  commences  between .  Cape  Good 
Success  and  Cape  San  Paulo,  and  stretches  across  Tierra 
del  Fuego,  by  Mount  Darvvin  and  Mount  Sarmiento,  and 
the  range  of  hills  on  either  side  of  Admiralty  Sound.  The 
mountains  named  are  from  6600  to  6800  feet  high.  The 
Strait  of  Magellan  also  cuts  through  and  across  the  range, 
isolating  the  mountainous  islands  of  Clarence  and  Santa 
Ines.  Otway  Water  cuts  through  the  range,  and  pene- 
trates to  the  plain  of  Patagonia.  North  of  this  are  several 
snowy  eminences,  and  in  some  places  glaciers  descend 
almost  to  the  sea-leveL  At  Last  Hope  Inlet,  or  a  little 
north  of  52°  S.,  we  have  the  commencement  of  the  Andes 
as  a  continuous  range,  Disappointment  Bay  being  the  most 
northern  place  where  the  Pacific  reaches  the  plains  to  the 
east  of  the  Andes.  South  of  this,  and  for  several  degrees 
to  the  north,  the  islands  which  fringe  the  coast  have  a 
mountainous  character,  and  appear  to  belong  essentially  to 
the  Andes  range,  with  which  there  is  reason  to  beheve  they 
were  once  connected.  Along  this  space  the  Andes  en- 
croach upon  the  ocean,  and  have  no  western  slope  proper. 
Many  of  the  sea  channels  are  very  narrow  and  ravine-like 
in  character;  they  appear  to  represent  a  vaDey  between 
two  ridges  of  mountains, — a  feature  which  is  most  con- 
spicuous farther  north.  The  highest  part  or  crest  of  the 
range  is  close  to  the  sea,  and  consequently  the  streams 
which  fall  into  the  Pacific  are  all  small.  Towards  the 
south  the  width  is  about  20  miles ;  and  in  the  latitude  of 
Mount  Stokes,  which  is  6400  feet  high,  it  is  40  miles. 
North  of  this  the  range  is  in  places  more  ihaa  '^0  miles 


across.  From  46°  to  42°  S.,  the  mountains  become  some 
what  higher,  the  loftier  peaks  ranging  from  4000  to  8000 
feet.  Among  the  more  conspicuous  are  Mount  Yanteles^ 
8030  feet;  Mount  Melimoyu,  7500  feet;  Mount  Corcovado, 
7610  feet;  and  Mount  Minchinmadiva,  7406  feet  above 
the  sea-leveL  The  Eyre  Sound  glaciers  descend  to  the  sea- 
level  At  about  41°  30'  S.  lat.  there  is  a  low  pass  across  the 
Andes;  and  to  the  north  of  this  the  slope  is  more  or  lesa 
distant  from  the  sea,  except,  perhaps,  at  one  part  where  the 
desert  of  At'acama  terminates  in  lofty  cliffs  on  the  shore. 
In  Chili  the  Andes  increase  in  height  and  width,  and 
between  about  38°  and  28°  S.  run  approximately  north 
and  south;  and  nowhere  do  they  recede  so  far  Irom  this 
sea  as  in  the  southern  part  of  Chili.  At  this  part,  or  in 
about  the  latitude  of  Antuco  (36°  50'  S.),  the  lower  land 
on  the  west  is  more  than  100  miles  broad,  and  the  width 
of  the  range  itself  is  probably  more  than  100  miles.  Here 
the  Andes  consist  of  two  ranges,  the  crests  of  which  ar* 
from  60  to  80  miles  apart,  enclosing  a  longitudinal  valley. 
Across  these  ranges  there  is  a  pass,  which,  with  the  excepr 
tion  of  those  near  the  mountains  Osorno  and  Villarica,  is 
the  most  southern  in  Chili.  The  summit  of  this  pass  is 
not  more  than  12,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  pass  of 
Planchon  lies  north  of  Mount  Descabezado;  and  to  the 
south  of  Poteroa  is  the  pass  of  Las  Damas,  which  is  pro- 
bably not  more  than  11,000  feet  at  its  highest  point  At 
the  head  of  the  Maypu  valley  a  pass  traverses  the  two 
ranges  of  the  Andes  as  well  as  the  included  valley  of 
Tunuyan.  That  through  the  western  range  is  called  Pen- 
quenes  Pass,  and  rises  to  13,210  feet  above  the  sea-level; 
while  that  through  the  eastern  range  is  called  Portillo, 
and  rises  to  14,365  feet  above  the  sea.  Near  32°  38'  S., 
Aconcagua  rises  to  23,290  feet,  and  is,  so  far  as  known, 
the  highest  peak  in  America,  and  the  highest  volcano  in 
the  world.  A  little  to  the  south  of  it  is  the  Cumbre  or 
Uspallata  Pass.  In  the  western  range  it  rises  to  12,454 
feet  above  the  sea;  and  on  its  north  flank  is  the  pass  of 
Los  Patos.  At  about  30°  S.  the  mountainous  system 
becomes  more  comphcated,  owing  to  the  appearance  of 
several  ranges  which  rise  out  of  the  plains  towards  the 
north-west  corner  of  the  Argentine  Confederation,  some  of 
which  run  north  and  join  the  lofty  highlands  of  the 
Bolivian  Andes.  It  is  doubtful  whether  all  strictly  b^ong 
to  the  Andes.  Thus,  in  the  latitude  of  Coquimbo,  where 
both  the  mountains  and  the  coast  line  trend  somewhat  to 
the  east  of  north,  there  are  three  parallel  mountain  ranges. 
The  western  is  called  the  Andes,  the  central  range  is 
known  as  the  Sierra  Famatina,  and  the  eastern  as  the 
Sierra  Velasco.  The  two  latter  ranges  are  quite  isolated 
from  the  (irst-mentioned  range,  terminating  abruptly  on 
the  north  and  soutL  North  of  28°  S.,  however,  a  number 
of  sierras  which  rise  from  the  Argentine  plain  form  an 
extensive  mass  of  mountains.  These  are  continuous  into 
the  Cordilleras  de  los  VaUes,  de  Despoblado,  and  Abra  de 
Cortaderas,  which  form  the  eastern  margin  of  the  lofty 
mountain  plains  of  Bolivia.  These  plains  slope  down  from 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Andes,  just  as  the  Atacama  desert 
seems  to  form  part  of  the  western  slope.  At  about  22°  S. 
the  Andes  begin  to  trend  somewhat  to  the  west  of  north. 
At  about  20°  S.  the  eastern  and  western  ranges  are  connected 
by  a  lofty  transverse  chain  about  60  miles  broad,  and  similar 
to  the  mountain  knots  of  Peru.  North  of  this  the  ranges 
bend  more  to  the  west,  and  enclose  the  extensive  valley  of 
the  Desaguadero  river  and  Lake  Titicaca,  wliich  is  shut  in 
on  the  north  by  the  transverse  chain  of  the  Vilcanota  Moun- 
tains. The  width  of  the  range  is  in  this  part  from  200  to 
250  miles;  or  if  the  offset  running  eastward  to  Santa  Croa 
be  included,  the  width  is  between  500  and  600  roilea 
One  special  feature  about  this  part  of  the  range  is,  that 
the  Desaguadero  valley  (13.000  feet  above  the  sea)  ie  tb 
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largest  in  the  Andes  which  has  no  connection  with  the 
river  systems  on  the .  outer  flanks,  whether  to  the  east  or 
to  the  west.  There  are  one  or  two  small  ones  of  a  similar 
kind  in  the  north-west  part  of  the  Argentine  Confedera- 
tion. The  highlands  which  surround  this  great  vaUey 
(which  might  be  appropriately  called  the  navel  of  South 
America)  form  a  continuous  re-entering  watershed,  sepa- 
rating respectively  the  numeroxis  small  rivers  flowing  into 
the  Pacific,  the  Amazon  system,  which  drains  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  northern  part  of  South  America,  and  the  La 
Plata  system,  which  drains  most  of  the  southern  part  of 
the  same  area,  tn  this  region,  too,  more  especially  in  the 
eastern  Cordillera,  it  was  for  a  time  believed,  on  the 
authority  of  Mr  Pentland,  that  the  highest  peaks  of  the 
Andes  were  situated;  his  first  estimates  were,  however, 
ascertained  by  himself  and  others  to  have  been  too  great. 
The  highest  peak  is  the  Nevado  de  Sorata,  close  to  Lake 
Titicaca,  and  estimated  at  21,286  feet  high;  next  to  it 
comes  the  twin  peaked  Illimani,  a  little  further  south, 
which  rises  to  21,181  feet.  The  passes  crossing  the  valley 
have  summits  averaging  14,000  feet,  but  the  one  which 
skirts  the  Nevado  de  Sorata  rises  nearly  to  1 6,000  fe Jt  above 
the  sea.  From  about  18°  the  Andes,  like  the  coast,  runs 
north-west,  so  that  whereas  in  about  18°  S.  the  crest  of  the 
western  Cordillera  ia  in  70°  W.  long.,  at  14°  S.  it  has  reached 
a  little  beyond  75°.  Here  there  is  another  change  of  direc- 
tion, this  portion  of  the  western  Cordillera  stretching  from 
about  14°  S.  to  6°  S.,  the  south  end  being  near  75°  W.,  and 
the  north  near  80°  W.,  the  westing  being  rather  more  than 
half  a  degree  per  degree  of  latitude.  From  6°  S.  to  the 
equator  the  direction  is  very  slightly  to  the  east  of  north ; 
beyond  this  the  trend  is  stiU  more  east,  so  that  the  termina- 
tion of  the  west  Cordillera  lies  between  76°  and  78°  W.  long. 
in  between  7°  and  8°  N.  lat.  The  northern  end  of  the  eastern 
CordiUera  is  near  72°  W.  Returning  again  to  the  Peru 
vian  Andes,  we  find  some  lofty  peaks  which  rival,  and  it 
may  be  surpass,  those  of  Bolivia.  Thus  Sehama  is  reputed 
to  be  22,000  feet;  Chungara  somewhat  less;  Chipicani, 
18,898  feet;  Arequipa,  18,373;  Chuquibamba,  21,000 
feet.  There  are  numerous  passes  over  the  Andes  in  Peru, 
such  as  those  of  Gualillos,  of  the  Altos  de  los  Huescos,  and 
of  the  Altos  de  Toledo — the  first  mentioned  of  which  rise 
to  17,820  feet  above  the  sea.  North  of  the  VOcanota 
Mountains  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Andes  is  much  cut 
op  by  the  numerous  feeders  of  the  Ucayali  and  Madeira 
rivers,  most  of  which  originate  on  the  flanks  of  the 
western  Cordillera.  At  Pasco  there  is  a  lofty  mountain 
knot  or  table-land,  which  connects  the  Cordilleras,  and  at 
the  same  time  forms  the  watershed  between  the  upper 
portions  of  the  basins  of  the  rivers  Ucayali,  Huallaga,  and 
the  Maranon,  or  Upper  Amazon.  From  this  table-land 
three  Cordilleras  extend  northward,  of  which  the  eastern 
dies  out  between  the  Ucayali  and  Huallaga  rivers;  the 
central  between  the  Huallaga  and  the  Upper  Amazon; 
while  the  western  Cordillera  is  continuous  into  the  moun- 
tain knot  of  Loja,  which  forms  the  southern  portion  of  the 
Andes  of  Ecuador,  and  which  is  estimated  to  be  11,650 
square  miles  in  extent.  From  this  knot  two  lofty  Cor- 
dilleras, abounding  in  volcanoes,  both  active  and  extinct, 
run  nearly  parallel  They  are  separated  at  intervals  by 
transverse  ridges  into  three  vast  mountain  valley  plains, 
of  which  the  two  southernmost  drain  into  the  Amazon 
basin,  and  the  northernmost  into  the  basin  of  the  Esme- 
raldas  river.  The  two  Cordilleras  are  again  united  in 
the  north  by  the  mountain  knot  of  Los  Pastes,  on  the 
borders  of  Ecuador  and  Columbia.  The  valley  plains  are 
about  40  miles  wide.  On  the  south  is  the  valley  of 
Cuenca,  which  is  about  50  miles  long,  and  about  7800  feet 
above  the  sea.  From  it  the  way  into  the  central  valley 
plain,  thaJ  of  Amhato,  i."!  across  the  transverse  ridgo  by 
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the  pass  of  Assuay,  which  rises  to  15,520  feet.  It  li 
about  1 30  miles  long,  and  about  8000  feet  above  the  sea 
The  mountain  fringe  comprises  several  important  volcanoes) 
viz.,  Sangay,  Tunguragua,  and  Cotopaxi  in  the  easterr 
Cordillera ;  and  the  volcano  Carguirazo  in  the  western 
CordiUera,  which  also  includes  the  lofty  Chimboi-azo,  esti- 
mated to  reach  21,424  feet  above  the  sea.  Then  crossing 
over  the  low  transverse  ridge  of  the  Alto  de  Chisinche, 
we  descend  into  the  valley-plain  of  Quito,  which  is 
bordered  by  one  of  the  most  intensely  volcanic  areas  on 
the  globe.  To  the  east  are  Sinchulagua,  Antisana,  and 
Cayambe ;  the  last  is  now  extinct,  stands  on  the  equator, 
and  is  19,534  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  the  highest  point 
on  the  equator  in  the  globe,  and  is  the  only  one  along  that 
line  where  perpetual  snow  exists.  In  the  western  Cor- 
dillera the  prominent  eminences  are  Pichincha  and  Imba^ 
bura.  The  valley-plain  is  about  9500  feet  above  the  sea.' 
Taking  Cotopaxi  as  a  centre,  Orton  observes  that  the  othei 
peaks  may  be  arranged  in  concentric  orbits  thus.  Ruminaquj 
and  Sinchulagua  are  10  miles  distant;  Iliniza,  Corazon, 
Atacatzo,  and  Antisana  are  25  miles ;  Quirotoa,  Pichin- 
cha, and  Guamani  are  30  miles;  Llanganati  is  40  miles; 
Tunguragua,  Carguirazo,  Cayambi,  are  50  miles ;  Chimbo- 
razo,  Imbabura,  and  Cotocachi,  are  60  miles;  Altar  is  65 
miles;  Sangay  is  75  miles;  lastly,  Chiles  and  Assuay  are  100 
miles.  Chimborazo  is  the  most  conspicuous  feature  in  this 
part  of  the  Andes,  and  from  one  point  its  outline  resembles 
that  of  a  lion  at  rest.  Cotopaxi  is  the  most  symmetrical 
active  volcano  on  the  globe.  Its  apical  angle  is  122°  30'; 
and  the  slope  is  a  little  over  30°  on  the  south,  west,  and  east 
sides,  and  nearly  27°  on  the  north  side.  Its  summit  was 
attained  for  the  first  time  on  November  27,  1872,  by  Dra 
Reiss  and  StubeL  The  height  was  found  to  be  about 
19,500  feet  Beyond  the  mountain  knot  of  Los  Pastos 
two  Cordilleras  ran  in  a  north-easterly  direction  to  abont 
2°  N.  The  western  Cordillera  is  broken  by  the  valley  of 
the  Patia,  which  has  its  source  on  the  slopes  of  the  valley 
between  the  mountain  knot  of  Los  Pastos  and  the  trans- 
verse ridge  south  of  Popayan.  The  eastern  Cordillera  is 
continued  into  the  Paramo  de  Guanacas,  from  which 
basis  the  Andes  spread  out  fan-like  into  three  CordiUeras. 
This  paramo,  like  the  cross  range  between  Iliniza  and 
Cotopaxi,  forms  part  of  the  main  watershed  between  the 
rivers  draining  iato  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans. 
North  of  the  paramo  this  watershed  rans  along  the  wes- 
tern Cordillera  for  some  distance,  and  then  crosses  several 
minor  ranges  of  hills  with  their  intervening  valleys.  The 
low  watersheds  at  the  head  of  the  Atrato  basin  coincide 
with  it;  and  north  of  Cupica  Bay  it  suddenly  bends,  pass- 
ing from  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Pacific  to  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Having  commenced  this 
general  account  of  the  Andes  with  a  notice  of  the  moun- 
tain ranges  of  Cokmabia,  and  of  the  lowlands  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  we  thus  come  round  to  our  starting- 
point.  In  the  article  Ameeica  there  is  a  brief  account  of 
the  chain  from  a  geological  point  of  view,  as  well  as  of 
the  transverse  chains  of  South  America;  and  under  the 
heads  of  the  various  countries  through  which  these  pass 
further  particulars  are  given. 

The  following  references  will  assist  the  reader  who 
wishes  to  enter  more  minutely  into  this  subject: — Hum- 
boldt's works  on  South  America;  his  papers  in  the  Journal 
de  Physique,  vol  liiL  p.  30  (1801);  another  in  Gilbert's 
Annalen,  voL  xvi.  pp.  394,  450  (1804)-  Pentland's  papers 
in  Phil.  Mag.,Mo\.  ix.  p.  115  (1828),  and  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Roy.  Geoff.  Soc.,  vol  v.  p.  30  (1835);  papers  by 
PLssis  in  Comptes  Pendus,  vol  xL  p.  764  (1855),  and  vol. 
liL  p.  1147  (1861),  as  also  in  Annales  des  Mines,  fifth 
series,  vol  ix.  p.  81  (1856);  D.  Forbes,  "On  the  Geology  of 
Bolivia  and  South  Peru"  in  Q.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.,  vol  xviL 
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p.  7;  Rainmebbefg  in  MonaUherieht  Akad.  WUs.,  Berlin, 
p.  326  (1870);  Orton,  The  Andes  and  the  Amazon  0870^; 
Rickard,  A  Mining  Journey  Across  the  Andes  (1863); 
OnnniDgham  (R.  O.),  Natural  History  of  the  Strait 
^/ Magellan  (\%1\). 

ANDOCIDES,  a  Greek  orator  and  diplomatist,  was  bom 
U  Athena  in  467,  and  died  about  391  b.c.  After  holding 
k  command  for  a  time  in  the  Athenian  fleet,  he  was  engaged 
in  various  embassies  to  foreign  states.  In  415  he  was 
Implicated  with  Alcibiades  in  the  charge  of  mutilating  the 
busts  of  Hermes,  suspicion  being  specially  roused  against 
him  from  a  large  bust  near  his  house  having  been  almost 
the  only  one  that  was  left  entire.  On  the  information  he 
gave  against  others,  they  were  put  to  death ;  and  Ando- 
cides  himself  was  deprived  of  his  rights  of  citizenship,  and 
went  into  exila  He  returned  to  Athens  on  three  different 
occasions,  and  though  he  was  as  many  times  driven  again 
into  banishment,  he  appears  to  have  held  a  position  of 
trust  and  influence  in  the  city  from  403  to  393.  Three 
orations  of  his — De  lieditis.  Be  Mysteriis,  and  De  Pace — 
are  extant,  which  are  of  great  historical  value.  The  authority 
of  a  fourth,  Contra  Alcibiadem,  which  has  been  attributed 
to  him,  is  disputed  on  what  appear  to  be  good  grounds. 
Andocides  was  one  of  the  ten  Attic  orators,  whose  lives 
',Tere  written  by  Plutarch. 

ANDORRE,  or  Andohra,  a  small  semi-independent 
state  on  the  south  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  between  the 
Spanish  province  of  Lerida  and  the  French  department  of 
AJi^e.  It  is  surrounded  by  mountains,  and  consists  of 
one  main  valley,  which  is  watered  by  the  Balira,  a  tributary 
of  the  Segre,  which  itself  flows  into  the  Ebro,  and  of 
several  smaller  valleys,  the  most  important  of  which  are 
those  of  the  Ordino  and  the  Os.  It  has  an  area  of  about 
150  square  miles,  and  is  divided  into  six  parishes,  Andorra. 
la  Vi^a  (the  capital),  San  Julian  de  Loria,  Canillo,  En- 
camp, Ordino,  Massana.  The  population  is  nnder  7000. 
The  territory  was  once  densely  wooded,  whence  probably 
its  name,  from  the  Arabic  Aldarra,  "  a  place  thick  with 
trees;"  but  the  forests  have  been  almost  entirely  destroyed 
for  fuel  The  pasturage  is  extensive  and  excellent ;  the 
mountains  contain  iron  and  lead  mines ;  rye,  potatoes, 
fruits,  and  tobacco,  are  grown  on  the  lower  grounds ;  game 
and  trout  are  abundant.  The  population  is  rather  pastoral 
than  agricultural ;  but  smuggling,  together  with  the  manu- 
facture of  tobacco,  occasions  some  traffic.  The  Andorrans 
are  a  robust  and  well-proportiohed  race,  of  an  independent 
spirit,  simple  and  severe  in  their  manners,  but  mostly 
ignorant  and  Hi-educated,  although  they  receive  instruction 
gratuitously  at  the  parish  schools  ;  they  speak  the  Catalan 
dialect  of  Spanish,  and  are  aU  Roman  Catholics.  This 
remarkable  little  state  is  a  surviving  specimen  of  the  in- 
dependence possessed  in  mediaeval  times  by  the  warlike 
inhabitants  of  many  P^Tcncan  valleys.  Its  pFi\aleges  have 
remained  intact,  because  the  svzerainete  of  the  district  be- 
came equally  and  indivisibly  shared,  in  1278,  between 
the  bishops  of  Urgel  and  the  counts  of  Foix ;  the  divided 
tuzerainete  being  now  inherited  by  the  French  crown  and 
the  present  bishop  of  Urgel,  and  the  two  powers  having 
mutually  checked  innovations,  while  the  insignificant  ter- 
ritory has  not  been  worth  a  dispute.  Thus  Andorra  is  not 
a  republic,  but  is  designated  in  official  documents  as  the 
"  Vjdl^es  et  Suzerainet^s."  Before  1278  it  was  under  the 
ruzerainete  of  the  neighbouring  counts  of  Castelbo,  to  whom 
it  had  been  ceded,  in  11 70,  by  the  counts  of  UrgeL  A  mar- 
riage between  the  heiress  of  Castelbo  and  Roger  Bernard, 
count  of  Foix,  carried  the  rights  of  the  above-named 
Spanish  counts  into  the  house  of  Foix,  and  hence,  sub- 
sequently, to  the  crown  of  France,  when  the  heritage  of 
the  feudal  system  was  absorbed  by  the  sovereign  ;  but  the 
biahopa  of  Urgel  claimed  certain  rights,  which,  after  long 


dispute,  were  satisfied  by  the  "  Act  of  Division  "  executed 
in  1278.  The  claims  of  the  bishopric  dated  from  Carlo- 
vingian  times,  and  the  independence  of  Andorra,  like  most 
other  Pyrenean  anomalies,  lias  been  tradilionally  ascribed 
to  Charlemagne.  Preserved  from  innovations  by  the  mutual 
jealousy  of  rival  potentates,  as  well  as  by  the  couservativa 
temper  of  a  pastoral  population,  Andorra  has  kept  its 
mediaeval  usages  and  institutions  almost  unchanged.  In 
each  parish  two  consuls,  assisted  by  a  local  councU,  decide 
matters  relating  to  roads,  police,  slight  taxes,  the  division 
of  pastures,  the  right  to  collect  wood,  <fec.  Such  matters, 
as  well  as  the  general  internal  administration  of  the  terri- 
tory, are  finally  regulated  by  a  conseil  gSniral  of  24  mem- 
bers (4  to  each  parish),  elected,  since  1866,  by  thesufTrages 
of  all  heads  of  families,  but  previously  confined  to  an 
aristocracy  composed  of  the  richest  and  oldest  families, 
whose  supremacy  had  been  preserved  by  the  principle  of 
primogeniture.  A  general  syndic,  with  two  inferior  syndics, 
chosen  by  the  conseil  gbiiral,  constitutes  the  supreme  execu- 
tive of  the  state.  Two  viguiers — one  nominated  by  France, 
and  the  other  by  the  bishop  of  Urgel — command  the  militia, 
which  consists  of  about  600  men,  although  all  capable  of 
bearing  arms  are  liable  to  be  called  out^  This  force  is 
exempt  from  aU  foreign  service,  and  the  chief  office  of  the 
viguiers  is  the  administration  of  criminal  justice,  in  which 
their  decisions,  given  simply  according  to  their  judgment  and 
conscience,  there  being  no  written  laws,  are  finaL  Civil 
cases,  on  the  other  hand,  are  tried  in  the  first  instance  before 
one  of  the  two  aldermen,  who  act  as  deputies  of  the  viguiers; 
the  judgment  of  this  court  maybe  set  aside  by  the  civil  judge 
of  appeal,  an  officer  nominated  by  France  and  the  bishop 
of  Urgel  alternately  ;  the  final  appeal  is  either  to  the  Court 
of  Cassation  at  Paris,  or  to  the  Episcopal  College  at  Urgel. 
A  tribute  of  960  francs  is  paid  annually  to  France,  in 
return  for  which  the  Andorrans  are  pennitted  to  import 
certain  articles  free  of  duty ;  the  bishop  of  Urgel  receives 
a  tribute  of  almost  the  same  amount.  The  expenses  of 
government  are^  defrayed  by  a  species  of  rent  paid  by 
owners  of  flocks  to  the  community  for  the  use  of  the 
pasture  land. 

ANDOVER,  an  ancient  market-town  m  the  north-west 
of  Hampshire,  situated  near  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
.i\jiton,  63  miles  from  London,  and  12  from  \\'inchester. 
It  is  well  built,  and  contains  a  large  pariih  church — erected 
about  forty  years  ago  on  the  K^^f--^^. 

site  of  the  old  one,  which  '  *  '     ^ 

existed  in  the  timeof  William 
the  Conqueror — several  dis- 
senting places  of  worship, 
various  elementary  schools, 
and  a  spacious  town  hall. 
It  returns  one  member  to 
parliament ;  and  its  corpora 
tion,  which  is  said  to  date 
from  the  reign  of  King  John, 
consists  of  a  mayor,  four 
aldermen,  and  twelve  coun- 
cillors. Andover  Ls  the  centre  of  a  large  agiicultural  district , 
its  weekly  markets  and  its  fairs,  held  three  times  a  year, 
are  well  attended,  while  at  Weyhill,  a  village  about  3  milea 
to  the  west,  a  fair  is  held  every  October,  which  was  formerly 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  England.  Malting  is  largely 
carried  on,  and  there  is  an  extensive  iron  foundry  near  the 
town ;  but  the  silk  manufactures,  once  so  prosperous,  are 
now  almost  extinct  The  Romans  had  a  station  at  Andover, 
and  the  remains  of  their  encampment  are  stiU  to  be  sect 
in  the  neighbourhood.     Population  in  1871,  5501. 

AJNDOVER,  a  post  township  of  Essex  county,  Massa- 
chu.setts,  U.S.,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  southern  bank  of 
the  Menuuack  river,  21  miles  north  of  Boston.      Its    firbt 
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txithtH  wme  from  Andovcr  in  England  in  1C43,  and 
purchased  a  part  of  the  Indian  domain  known  as  (!ochi- 
chewick  from  the  natives  for  ft26.C4  and  a  cloth  coat.  The 
streams  in  the  vicinity  allord  water  power,  which  is  em- 
ployed to  some  extent  in  manufactures  of  flannels,  linen, 
and  shoe  thread  ;  but  the  town  is  chiefly  known  by  its 
academic  institutions.  The  Punchard  High  School  has  a 
high  local  reputation.  Phillips  Academy  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  schools  in  New  England.  It  was  endowed 
by  the  PhilKps  family  in  1778  with  $85,000  (£17,000) 
and  considerable  landed  estates,  and  has  always  been  well 
sustained.  It  has  a  principal  and  eight  instructors,  and  the 
number  of  pupils  in  1873  was  252.  The  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary  was  founded  in  1807,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Congregationalists,  but  is  open  to  Protestants  of  all 
denominations.  It  has  five  professors  and  generally  more 
than  100  students.  Tuition  and  room  rent  are  free  to  all, 
and  additional  aid  is  given  to  indigent  students.  The 
Abbot  Female  Academy,  for  the  education  of  female  teachers 
(founded  in  1829),  is  also  a  flourishing  institution.  Andover 
has  a  bank,  four  churches,  and  two  hotels.  Its  population 
iu  1870was4873. 

ANDRADA,  Diego  Payta  d'  (born  at  Coimbra  in 
1528,  died  1575),  a  learned  Portuguese  theologian,  who 
distinguished  himself  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  to  which  he 
was  sent  by  king  Sebastian.  He  wrote  seven  volumes  of 
sermons,  besides  several  other  works,  one  of  which.  Be 
Conciliorum  Audoriiate,  was  much  esteemed  at  Rome  for 
the  great  extension  of  authority  it  accorded  to  the  Pope. 
His  Befensio  Tridaitinoe  Fkjci,  a  rare  and  curious  work, 
in  which  he  discusses,  among  other  subjects,  immaculate 
conception,  was  published  posthumously  (1578). 

ANDRADA  E  SYLVA,  Bonifacio  Jozb  d',  a  distin- 
gpishod  Brazilian  statesman  and  naturalist,  was  bom  at 
Villa  de  Santos,  near  Rio  Janeiro,  1765,  and  died  at  Nicthe- 
roy,  1838.  In  1800  he  was  appointed  professor  of  geology 
at  Coimbra,  where  he  had  studied,  and  soon  after  inspector- 
general  of  the  Portuguese  mines  ;  and,  in  1812,  he  was  made 
perpetual  secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Lisbon.  Returning 
to  IJrazil  in  1819,  he  urged  Dom  Pedro  to  resist  the  recall 
of  the  Lisbon  court,  and  was  appointed  one  of  his  minis- 
ters in  1821.  When  the  independence  of  Brazil  was 
declared,  Andrada  was  made  minister  of  the  interior  and 
of  foreign  affairs ;  and  when  it  was  established,  he  was 
again  elected  by  the  constituent  Assembly,  but  his 
democratic  principles  resulted  in  his  dismissal  from  office, 
July  1823.  On  the  dissolution  of  the  Assembly  in  Nov- 
ember, he  wafj  arrested  and  banished  to  France,  where  he 
lived  in  exUo  near  Bordeaux  till,  in  1829,  he  was  per- 
mitted to  return  to  Brazil.  But  being  again  arrested,  in 
1833,  and  tried  for  intriguing  on  behalf  of  Dom  Pedro  I., 
he  passed  the  rest  of  his  days  in  retirement.  He  has  left 
no  single  work  of  any  length,  but  a  multitude  of  memoirs, 
chiefly  on  mines. 

ANDR6,  John,  an  accomplished  soldier,  who  has  gained 
a  place  in  history  by  his  unfortunate  end,  was  born  in 
London,  in  1751,  of  Genevese  parents.  Accident  brought 
him  in  1769  to  Lichfield,  where,  in  the  literary  circle  of 
Miss  Anna  Seward,  he  met  Miss  Honora  Sneyd.  A  strong 
attachment  sprung  up  between  the  two ;  but  their  marriage 
was  disapproved  of  by  Miss  Sneyd's  family,  and  Andre 
was  sent  to  cool  his  love  in  his  father's  counting-house  in 
London.  Business  was,  however,  too  tame  an  occupation 
for  his  ambitious  spirit,  and  in  March  1771  he  obtained  a 
commission  in  a  regiment  destined  for  America,  the  theatre 
at  that  time  of  the  war  of  independence.  Here  his  con- 
duct and  acquirements  gained  him  rapid  promotion,  and 
he  became  in  a  few  years  aide-de-camp  to  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  British  forces.  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  had 
ao  high  an  opinion  of  him,  that  in  1780  he  raised  him  to 


the  post  of  major  and  adjutant-general  of  the  forces.   While 
.  Andr6  was  in  this  situation,  the  American  general,  Arnold, 
v/ho  had  displayed  much  energy  in  the  cause  of  the  colonies, 
conceiving  himself  injuriously  treated  by  his  colleagues, 
made  a  proposition  to  the  British  to  betray  to  them  t>%' 
important  fortress  of  West- Point,  on  the  Hudson  River,  th«, 
key  of  the  American  position.     This  seemed  a  favourable 
opportunity  of  concluding  the  war,  and  ilajor  Andr6  was 
appointed  to  negotiate  with  Arnold.     For  this  purpose  ho 
landed  from  a  vessel  bearing  a  flag  of  truce,  and  had  an 
interview  with  Arnold  ;  but  before  the  negotiations  were 
finished,  an  American  fort  had  fired  on.  the  vessel,  and 
forced  her  to  dropdown  the  river.     Andrd,  therefore,  could 
not  return  by  the  way  he  came,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
jKiss  the  night  within  the  American  lines  at  the  house  of 
his  guide.  Smith,  and  set  out  next  day  by  land  for  New 
York.     Both  were  provided  by  Arnold  with  passports,  and 
succeeded  in  passing  the  American  outposts  undetected. 
Next  day,   however,  just  when  all  danger  seemed  to  be 
over,  and  Smith  had  left  Andrd  in  sight  of  the  English 
lines,  Andr4  was  stopped  by  three  militiamen  of  the  enemy, 
and  carried  back  a  prisoner.     Washington  sent  him  before 
a  court-martial,  and  notwithstanding  a  spirited  defence, 
and  the  remonstrances  of  the  British  general,  who  did  all 
he  could  to  save  him.  Major  Andr^  was  executed  at  Tappan 
as  a  spy  on  the  2d  October  1780 — a  sentence  perhaps 
justified  by  the  extreme  rigour  of  martial  law,  as  he  had 
been  in  disguise  within  the  lines  of  the  enemy ;  but  the 
traitor  Arnold,  through  the  address  of  poor  Andre,  escaped 
by  timely  flight  the  punishment  he  justly  merited.    Besides 
courage,  and  distinguished  military  talents,  Major  Andr^ 
possessed  a  well-cultivated  mind.     He  was  a  proficient  in 
drawing  and  in  music,  and  showed  considerable   poetic 
talent  in  his  humorous  Covj-chase,  a  kind  of  parody  on 
Chevy-chase,  which  appeared  in  three  successive  parts  at 
New  York,  the  last  on  the  very  day  of  his  capture.     One 
of  his  last  letters  gives  an  afi"ecting  incident  relating  to  his 
first  love.    When  stripped  of  everything  by  those  who  seized 
him,  he  contrived  to  retain  the  portrait  of  Miss  Sneyd, 
which  he  always  carried  on  his  person,  by  concealing  it  in 
his  mouth.     He  was  not  aware  that  this  lady  had  breathed 
her  last  some  months  before.     His  unhappy  fate  excited 
universal  sympathy  both  in  America  and  all  over  Europe, 
» and  the  whole  British  army  went  into  mourning  for  him. 
A  miiral  sculptured  monument  to  the  memory  of  Major 
Andr6  was  erected  in  Westminster  Abbey  by  the  British 
Government,  when  his  remains  were  brought  over  and 
interred  there  in  1821. 

ANDREA,  Giovanni,  the  most  famous  Italian  canonist 
of  the  14th  century,  was  born  at  Mugello,  near  Florence, 
about  1275.  He  studied  canon  law  at  Bologna,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  in  this  subject  so  much  that  he 
obtained  a  professorship  of  law,  first  at  Padua,  then  at  Pisa, 
and  lastly  at  Bologna,  rapidly  acquiring  a  high  reputation 
for  his  learning  and  his  moral  character.  Little  is  posi- 
tively known  of  his  history,  though  many  curious  stories  are 
told  regarding  him — e.g.,  that,  by  way  of  self-mortification, 
he  lay  every  night  for  twenty  years  on  the  bare  ground  with 
only  a  bear's  skin  for  a  covering ;  that,  in  an  audience  he 
had  with  Pope  Boniface  VIII.,  his  extraordinary  shortness 
of  stature  led  the  Pope  to  believe  he  was  kneeling,  and  to 
ask  him  three  times  to  riao,  to  the  immense  merriment  of 
the  cardinals ;  and  that  he  had  a  daughter.  Novella,  so  ac- 
complished in  law  as  to  be  able  to  read  her  father's  lectures 
in  his  absence,  and  so  beautiful,  that  she  had  to  read  behind 
a  curtain  lest  her  face  should  distract  the  attention  of  the 
students.  He  is  said  to  have  died  at  Bologna  of  the 
plague  in  1348,  after  having  been  a  professor  for  forty-five 
years.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Dominicans,  and 
the  public  estimation  of  his  character  is  testified  by  his 
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epitaph,  in  which  he  is  styled  U^ibi  Doetorum.  Tyux,  Center, 
Normaque  Morum.  Andrea  ■wrote  the  following  works  : 
Glois  on,  the  Sixth  Book  of  the  Decretals  ;  Glosses  on  the 
Clementines ;  Commentary  on  the  Rules  of  Sextus.  His 
additions  to  the  Speculum  of  Durando  ai"e  a  mere  adapta- 
tion from  the  Consilia  of  Oldradus,  as  is  also  the  book  De 
Sponsalibus  et  Matrimonio,  from  J.  Anguisciola. 

ANDREANI,  Akdrea,  a  celebrated  engraver  on  wood, 
in  chiaroscuro,  was  born  at  Mantua  about  1540,  and  died 
at  Rome  in  1623.  His  engravings  are  scarce  and  vah:able, 
and  are  chiefly  copies  of  Mantegna,  Diirer,  and  Titian. 
The  most  remarkable  of  his  works  are  "  Mercury  and 
Ignorance,"  the  "  Deluge,"  "Pharaoh's  host  drowned  in  the 
Red  Sea"  (after  Titian),  the  "  Triumph  of  Caesar"  (after 
Mantegna),  and  "  Christ  retiring  from  the  judgment-seat 
of  Pilate." 

ANDREASBERQ,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  former 
kingdom  of  Hanover,  situated  in  the  Hartz  mountains,  at 
an  elevation  of  nearly  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  at  a  distance  of  about  10  miles  S.E.  from  Clausthal. 
It  contains  3321  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  are  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  lace,  thread,  or  matches.  In  the 
vicinity  there  are  valuable  mines  of  silver,  iron,  lead,  cobalt, 
arsenic,  and  copper. 

ANDREEVA,  or  Enderi,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  the  Caucasus,  situated  on  the  Aktash,  45  miles 
south  of  Kizliar.  It  once  had  a  large  trade  in  slaves. 
Population,  12,000. 

ANDREOSSI,  Antoine-Fran^ois,  CoMTE  d',  a  very  dis- 
tinguished French  officer,  was  born  at  Castelnaudary  in 
Languedoc,  6th  March  1761,  and  died  at  Montauban, 
September  1828.  He  was  of  Italian  extraction,  and  his 
grandfather,  Franfois  Andreossi,  had  taken  part  with  Riquet 
in  the  construction  of  the  Languedoc  canal  in  16G9.  At 
the  age  of  twenty  he  became  a  lieutenant  of  artillery, 
and  he  early  joined  the  republican  party.  He  accompanied 
Bonaparte  to  Egypt  as  a  chef  de  brigade,  serving  with  great 
distinction,  and  was  selected  as  on9  of  Napoleon's  com- 
panions on  his  unexpected  return  to  Europe.  Andreossi 
filled  with  honour  many  important  offices  of  command 
during  subsequent  campaigns,  and  was  appointed  ambas- 
sador to  London  after  the  treaty  of  Amiens.  When  Napo- 
leon assumed  the  title  of  Emperor,  Andreossi  was  advanced 
to  be  inspector-general  of  artillery,  and  made  a  count  of 
the  empire.  He  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Austria,  where 
he  remained  till  the  rupture  with  France  in  1809;  and 
when  the  fatal  battle  of  Wagram  prostrated  Austria,  he 
held  the  post  of  governor  of  Vienna  as  long  as  that 
capit£4  was  occupied  by  the  FrencL  He  was  after- 
wards sent  by  Napoleon  as  ambassador  to  Constanti- 
nople, where  he  ponciliated  the  friendship  of  both 
Franks  and  Mahometans.  In  1814  he  was  recalled  by 
Louis  XVIII.,  who  sent  him,  however,  the  cross  of  St 
Louis.  Andreossi  now  retired  into  private  life,  till  the 
escape  of  his  former  master  from  Elba  once  again  called 
him  fortL  After  the  battle  of  Waterloo  he  finally  quitted 
the  scene  of  political  Ufe,  relieving  the  tedium  of  retire- 
ment by  writing  several  scientific  memoirs.  He  was 
a  man  of  solid  and  extensive  acquirements.  While  in 
Egypt  he  had  contributed  lo  the  Institute  of  Cairo 
memoirs  on  the  Valley  of  Lake  Natron,  and  on  Lake 
ifenzaleh.  Subsequently  he  published  an  account  of  the 
Campaign  on  the  Main  and  the  Kednitz ;  a  memoir  on 
the  Flow  of  the  Black  Sea  into  the  Mediterranean ;  a 
history  of  the  Canal  du  Midi,  known  previously  as  the 
Canal  de  Languedoc,  the  chief  share  in  the  construction  of 
which  he  claimed  for  his  ancestor ;  and  a  memoir  on  the 
Constantinople  Water-works  System. 

ANDRES,  Juan  (1740-1817),  an  erodito  Jesuit,  bom 
in  Valencia,  and  some  time  professor  of  liESrature  in  the 


university  of  Gandia.  He  is  the  author  of  a  great  ^umbci 
of  treatises  on  science,  music,  the  art  of  teaching  the  deal 
and  dumb,  <fec.  But  his  chief  work,  the  labour  of  fully 
twenty  years,  is  one  in  7  vols.  4to.,  entitled  Dell'  Origins, 
dei  Progressi,  e  dello  Slato  attuale  d'ogni  Letteratura, 
where  a  great  deal  of  information  is  accumulated.  (See 
Hallam's  Lit.  of  £ur.  and  Sismondi's  Lit.  of  S.  Europe, 
vol.  L) 

ANDREW,  St,  the  apostle,  born  at  Bethsaida  in  Gali- 
lee, brother  to  Simon .  Peter.  He  had  been  a  disciple  of 
John  the  Baptist,  and  followed  Jesus  upon  the  testimony 
given  of  Him  by  the  Baptist  (John  L  35,  40,  Ac.)  Andrew 
introduced  his  brother  Simon,  and  they  passed  a  day  with 
Jesus,  after  which  they  went  to  the  marriage  in  Canai 
{ibid,  ii.),  and  then  returned  to  their  ordinary  occupation. 
Some  months  after,  Jesus  meeting  them  while  they  were 
both  fishing  together,  called  them  to  him,  and  promised  to 
make  them  fishers  of  men.  Immediately  they  left  their 
nets  and  followed  him  (Matt.  iv.  19).  Tradition  assigns 
Scythia,  Greece,  and  Thrace,  as  the  scenes  of  St  Andrew's 
ministry :  he  is  said  to  have  suffered  crucifixion  at  Patraa 
in  Achaia,  on  a  cross  of  the  form  called  Crux  decussata 
(  X  ),  and  commonly  known  as  "  St  Andrew's  cross."  His 
relics,  it  is  said,  were  afterwards  removed  from  Patr»  to 
Constantinople.  An  apocryphal  book,  bearing  the  title  of 
The  Acts  of  Andrew,  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius,  Epiphanius, 
and  others.  It  is  now  completely  lost,  and  seems  never 
to  have  been  received  except  by  some  heretical  sects,  as 
the  Encratites,  Origenians,  &c.  This  book,  as  well  as  a 
Gospel  of  St  Andrew,  was  declared  apocryphal  by  a  decree 
of  Pope  Gelasius  ^ Jones  On  the  Canon,  vol.  L  p.  179,  rt 
seq.) 

ANDREWES,  Lancelot,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the  prelates  of  England,  was 
born  in  1555  in  Thames  Street,  AllhaUows,  Barking, 
London.  His  father  Thomas  was  of  the  ancient  family  of  ^ 
the  Suffolk  Andrewes ;  in  his  later  years  he  became  master 
of  Trinity  House.  Lancelot  wa3  sent  while  a  mere  child 
to  the  Coopers'  Free  School,  Ratcliff,  in  the  parish  of 
Stepney.  From  this  the  youth  passed  to  Merchant  Taylors' 
School,  then  under  the  celebrated  Richard  Mulcaster.  In 
1571  he  was  entered  at  Pembroke  CoUege,  Cambridge. 
He  was  hero  one  of  the  first  four  scholars  upon  the  founda- 
tion of  Dr  Thomas  Watts,  successor  of  the  venerable 
Nowell.  Contemporaneously  he  was  appointed  to  a  scholar- 
ship in  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  at  the  request  of  the  founder 
(Dr  Price),  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  1574-5,  he  took  his 
degree  of  B.A. ;  in  1576  he  was  chosen  to  a  fellowship  at 
his  college;  in  1578  he  proceeded  M.A. ;  in  1580  he  was 
ordained,  and  in  the  same  year  his  name  appears  as  junior 
treasurer;  in  1581  he  was  senior  treasurer,  and  on  July 
11,  was  incorporated  M.A.  at  Oxford.  On  passing  M.A., 
he  was  appointed  catechist  in  his  college,  and  read  lectures 
upon  the  Decalogue,  aften^-ards  published,  causing  a,  furor 
of  interest  far  and  near,  as  his  first  quaint  biographer 
Isaacson  tells.  The  notes  of  these  lectures  printed  in 
1642  authenticate  themselves;  later  editions  have  been 
suspiciously  enlarged,  and  otherwise  altered  for  the  worse. 
The  notes  are  historicaUy  valuable  and  important,  inasmuch 
as  with  Bishops  Jewell  and  Bilson,  he  teaches  in  them,  that 
Christ  is  offered  in  a  sacrament,  that  is,  his  offering  is 
represented  and  a  memory  of  his  passion  celebrated. 
Nothing  can  be  more  definite  or  emphatic  than  Andrewes' 
repudiation  of  a  real  external  sacrifice  in  the  bread  and 
wine.  From  the  university  Andrewes  went  into  the  North, 
on  the  invitation  of  Henry  Hastings,  earl  of  Huntingdon, 
lord  president  of  the  North.  In  1585  he  is  again  found 
at  Cambridge  taking  his  degree  of  B.D.  In  1588  he  suc- 
ceeded Crowley  in  the  vicarage  of  St  Giles,  Cripplegate. 
Here  he  delivered   his   most  penetrative  and  Btri]^g 
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sertnona  on  the  Temptation  in  the  Wilderness,  and  the 
Lord's  Prayer — the  former  published  in  1592,  the  latter 
in  1611.  In  a  great  sermon  on  April  10,  in  Easter  week 
1588,  he  most  effectively,  and  with  burning  eloquence, 
vindicated  the  Protestantism  of  the  Church  of  England 
against  the  Romanists.  It  sounds  oddly  to  have  "  ilr 
Calvin "  adduced  herein  and  elsewhere  as  a  new  writer, 
with  lavish  praise  and  affection.  Passing  other  ecclesi- 
astical advancements,  Andrewes  was  preferred  by  Grindal, 
at  the  suit  of  Walsingham,  to  the  prebendal  stall  of  St 
Pancras  in  St  Paul's,  London,  in  1589.  The  prebendary 
(had  "  the  courage  of  his  opinions,"  for  Sir  John  Harington 
records  that  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  his  patron,  having 
laboured  to  get  him  to  maintain  certain  points  of  ultra- 
Puritanism,  he  refused,  having,  as  the  garrulous  Knight, 
in  his  State  of  the  Church  of  England  (pp.  143,  Hi),  pim- 
ningly  remarks,  "  too  much  of  the  afSpos  in  him  to  be 
scared  with  a  councillor's  frown,  or  blown  aside  with  his 
breath,"  and  accordingly  answered  him  plainly,  that  "  they 
were  not  only  against  his  learning,  but  his  conscience." 
On  September  6,  1589,  he  succeeded  Fulke  as  master  of 
his  own  college  of  Pembroke,  being  at  the  time  one  of  the 
chaplains  of  Archbishop  Whitgift.  His  mastership  of  Pem- 
broke was  a  success  in  every  way.  In  1589-90,  as  one  of 
the  twelve  chaplains  of  the  queen,  he  preached  before  her 
majesty  a  singularly  outspoken  sermon  (March  4,  1590). 
In  this  year,  on  October  13,  he  preached  his  introductory 
fecture  at  St  Paul's,  upon  undertaking  to  comment  upon 
the  first  four  chapters  of  Genesis.  These  form  part  of  the 
Orphan  Lectures,  of  the  folio  of  165T,  than  which  there  is 
no  richer  contribution  to  the  theological  literature  of  Eng- 
land, notwithstanding  the  imperfection  of  the  notes  in  some 
cases.  He  was  an  incessant  worker  as  well  as  preacher. 
He  delighted  to  move  among  the  people,  and  yet  found 
time  to  meet  with  a  society  of  antiquaries,  whereof  Ealeigh, 
Sidney,  Burleigh,  Arundel,  the  Herberts,  Saville,  Stow, 
and  Camden,  were  members.  What  by  his  often  preaching, 
testifies  Isaacson,  at  St  Giles's,  and  his  no  less  often  read- 
ing in  St  Paul's,  he  became  so  infirm  that  his  friends 
despaired  of  his  life.  His  charities  were  lavish,  and  yet 
discriminative.  The  dearth  of  1594  c;shibit3  him  as 
another  Joseph  in  his  care  for  the  afiiicted  and  poor  of 
"the  Israel  of  God."^-  In  1595  appeared  The  Lambeth 
Articles,  a  landmark  in  our  national  church  history. 
Andrewes  adopted  the  doctrine  of  St  Augustine  as  modi- 
fied by  Aquinas.  Philosophically,  as  well  as  theologically, 
hia  interpretations  of  these  deep  things  remain  a  pei'maneut 
advance  in  theological-metaphysical  thought.  In  1598  he 
declined  offers  of  the  two  bishoprics  of  Ely  and  Salisbury, 
his  "  nolo  episcopari  "  resting  on  an  intended  alienation 
of   the  lands  attached  to  these  sees.     On  November  23, 

1600,  was  preached  at  ^Miitehall  his  memorable  sermon 
on  Justification,  around  which  surged  a  controversy  that  is 
even  now  unspent.  The  preacher  maintained  the  evan- 
gelical view  as  opposed  to  the  sacerdotal.      On  July  4, 

1601,  he  was  appointed  dean  of  Westminster,  and  his 
eedulousness  over  the  renowned  school  is  magnified  by 
Bishop  Hacket  in  hxsLife  of  Archbishop  Wilhams.  On  July 
25,  1 603,  Andrewes  assisted  at  the  coronation  of  James  I. 
In  1604  he  took  part  in  the  Hampton  Court  Conference, 
and,  better  service,  was  one  of  the  committee  to  whom  we 
owe  our  authorised  version  of  Holy  Scripture.  The  dean 
frequently  preached  before  the  king,  and  his  majesty's  own 
learning,  given  him  by  George  Buchanan,  made  him  a 
sympathetic  hearer.  '  Many  of  these  state  sermons  are  me- 
morable from  their  results  and  place  in  our  ecclesiastical 
history.  In  1605  he  was  appointed,  after  a  third  declina- 
ture, bishop  of  Chichester.  In  1609  he  published  his 
Tortura  Torii,  in  answer  to  Bellarinine's  Jfatihcevs  Tortus. 
This  work  is  one  of  many  born  of  the  gunpowder  plot  and 


related  controversies.  It  is  packed  full  of  learning,  and 
yet  the  argument  moves  freely.  Nowhere  does  Andrewes' 
scholarship  cumber  him.  It  is  as  a  coat  of  mail,  strong 
but  mobile.  In  this  same  year  he  was  transferred  froiq 
Chichester  to  Ely.  His  studiousness  here  was  as  intent 
as  before.  He  again  assailed  Bellarmine  in  his  Jiesponsi\ 
ad  Apologiam,  a  treatise  never  answered.  From  1611  t« 
1618,  Andrewes  is  to  be  traced  as  preacher  and  control 
versialist  in  season  and  out  of  season.  In- 1 6 1 7  he  attended 
the  king  to  Scotland.  In  1618  he  was  translated  to  the 
see  of  Winchester.  In  this  year  he  proceeded  to  th« 
Synod  of  Dort.  Upon  his  return  he  became  in  word  and 
deed  a  model  bishop,  while  in  every  prominent  ecclesiastical 
event  of  the  period  he  is  seen  in  the  front,. bu^  ever  walk- 
ing in  all  beauty  of  modesty  and  benignity.  His  bene- 
factions were  unprecedented.  His  learning  made  him  tho 
equal  and  the  friend  of  Grotius,  and  of  the  foremost  cout 
temporary  scholars.  His  preaching  was  unique  for  it? 
combined  rhetorical  splendour  and  scholarly  richness,  and 
yet  we  feel  that  the  printed  page  poorly  repfesents  thq 
preaching.  His  piety  was  that  of  an  ancient  saint,  semi- 
ascetic  and  unearthly  in  its  self-denial,  but  rooted  in  a  deej 
and  glowing  love  for  his  Lord.  No  shadow  rests  on  hl^ 
beautiful  and  holy  life.  He  died  25th  September  1 626, 
and  the  leaders  in  church  and  state  mourned  for  him  a^ 
for  a  father.  Two  generations  later,  Eichard  Crashaw 
caught  up  the  universal  sentiment,  when  in  his  lines  Fpoq 
Bishop  Andrev>e£  Picture^  before  his  Sermons,  he  exclaims  :— 

"  This  reverend  shadow  cast  that  setting  srm. 
Whose  glorious  course  through  our  horizon  mn. 
Left  the  dimme  face  of  this  dull  hemisiihere. 
All  one  great  eye,  all  drown'd  in  one  great  teare, " 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  works  of  Bishop  Andrdwes 
have  been  only  fragmentarily  and  uncritically  collected 
and  edited ;  but  the  edition  of  the  Anglo-Catholic  Serie€ 
suffices  to  place  him  in  the  front  'rank  of  the  theologiani 
of  England.  (Works,  as  originaDy  published,  and  as  col- 
lected ut  supra  ;  Isaacson's  Life  in  Fuller's  Abel  Redivixku) 
Buckeridge's  Sermon  ;  Russell's  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and 
Works  (1860),  a  medley  of  materials  and  discursive  notes; 
British  Museum  Harleian  MSS.)  fA.  B.  G.) 

ANDREWS,  James  Pettit,  an  English  historian  and 
miscellaneous  writer.  Was  the  younger  son  of  Joseph 
Andrews,  of  Shaw-house,  near  Newbury,  Berks,  where  he 
was  born  in  1737.  He  was  educated  privately,  and 
early  discovered  a  ta-ste  for  literature  and  the  fine  arts, 
Andrews  was  the  author  of  several  miscellaneous  works, 
but  his  .most  extensive  undertaking  was  his  Sislory  of 
Great  Britain,  connected  U'ith  the  Chronology  of  Europe, 
with  Notes,  Ac,  of  which,  however,  he  lived  to  complete 
but  two  volumes.  The  first,  which  was  published  in  1794, 
in  4to,  commences  with  Csesar's  invasion,  and  ends  with 
the  deposition  and  death  of  Eichard  IL  ;  and  the  secondj 
which  appeared  in  1795,  continues  the  history  to  the 
accession  of  Edward  VL  The  plan  of  this  work  was  new, 
and  in  some  respects  singular;  a  portion  of  the  history  M 
England  is  given  on  one  page,  and  a  general  sketch  of  the 
contemporaneous  history  of  Europe  on  the  page  opposite. 
He  appears  to  have  left  off  this  work  to  prepare  a  con- 
tinuation of  Henry's  History  of  Britain,  which  he  published 
in  1796  in  one  volume  4to, 'and  two  volumes  8vo.  Ho 
died  at  Brompton  6th  August  1797. 

ANDRIA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Terra  di 
Bari,  situated  in  a  plain  31  miles  west  of  Bari.  The  town, 
which  is  said  to  derive  its  name  from  the  caverns  (antra) 
in  the  vicinity,  is  well  built,  and  possesses  a  fine  cathedral, 
founded  in  1046  by  Petro  Normano,  jcount  of  TranL  It 
h.TS  no  manufactures  o,f  importance,  but  there  is  an  exten- 
sive trade  in  almonds,  which  are  imported  in  large  quan- 
tities from' the  sunounding  country.     Andria  was  bamad 
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in  1799  by  General  Broussier,  and  in  1861  it  became  part 
q£  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy.     Population,  34,000. 

A-NDEEEU,  Bkrtrand,  a  celebrated  engraver  of  medals, 
bom,  24th  November  1761,  at  Bordeaux.  He  is  considereil 
as  the  restorer  of  the  art  in  France,  ■which  had  declined 
after  the  time  of  Louis  XTV.;  and  was  so  highly  esteemed, 
that  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  hi»  life  he  was  en- 
trusted by  the  French  Government  with  the  execution  of 
every  work  of  importance.  Many  of  his  medals  are  figured 
in  the  Mfdallic  Ilittory  of  Napoleon.  He  died  at  Paris 
6th  December  1822. 

ANDRISCUS,  a  man  of  mean  extraction,  who,  pretend- 
ing to  be  the  natural  son  of  Perseus,'  last  king  of  Macedonia, 
assumed  the  name  of  Philip,  for  which  reason  he  was 
called  Pteudo-Philippus,  the  False  Philip.  Escaping  from 
Rome,  where  he  was  imprisoned  for  his  pretensions,  he 
found-  a  sufficient  number  of  partisans  in  Thrace  to  en- 
courage him  to  assert  his  claim  to  the  throne  of  Macedonia, 
and  enable  him  to  defeat  the  Roman  praetor  Juventius, 
who  had  been  sent  against  him.  His  brief  reign  was 
marked  by  great  cnielty  and  eatortion.  In  148  B.C.  he 
was  completely  defeated,  and  was  carried  captive  to  Rome 
by  Q.  Coecilius  Metellus,  for  whom  this  triumph  gained  the 
name  of  Macedonicus.  The  victory  placed  Macedonia  once 
more  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  though  at  a  cost  of 
25,000  men.  Andriscus  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  the 
senate. 

ANDROCLUS,  a  Roman  slave  who  used  to  lead  about 
the  streets  a  lion  that  had  forborne  to  injure  him  when 
turned  loose  upon  him  in  the  circus.  The  story  is  re- 
lated, on  the  authority  of  an  eye-witness,  by  Aulus  Gellius 
(Nod.  Alt.,  V.  14),  who  states  that  Androclus,  having 
taken  refuge  from  the  severities  of  his  master  in  a 
save  in  Africa,  a  lion  entered  the  cave  and  presented 
fo  liim  his  swollen  paw,  from  which  Androclus  extracted 
i  large  thorn: 

ANDROMACHE,  in  Greek  legend,  was  the  wife  of 
Hector  (Iliad,  vi  395),  and  daughter  of  Eetion,  prince  of 
yhebe  in  Mysia,  Her  father  and  seven  brothers  had  fallen 
by  the  hands  of  Achilles,  when  their  town  was  taken  by 
him.  Her  mother,  ransomed  at  a  high  price,  was  slain  by 
Diana  {Iliad,  vL  428).  To  Hector  Andromache  bore  a  son, 
Scamandrins  or  Astyanai,  whose  death  by  the  Greeks  she 
was  forced  to  look  on;  and  when,  her  husband  also  slain  by 
them  and  Troy  taken,  the  captives  were  apportioned,  she 
tell  to  Neoplolemus,  the  son  of  Achilles,  with  whom  she 
went  to  Phthia,  or,  as  it  is  also  said,  to  Epirus,  and  there 
bore  him  the  sons  Molossus,  Pielus,  and  Pergamus.  Neo- 
ptolemus  having  been  slain  by  Orestes,  left  her  to  the 
Trojan  seer  Helen'us,  who  had  followed  him,  and  who  now 
(narried  her,  and  governed  the  kingdom  of  Molossia  for 
tier  sons.  After  the  death  of  Helenus,  Andromache  re- 
turned to  Asia  Minor  with  her  youngest  son  Pergamus, 
who  there  founded  a  town  named  after  himself.  The  tragic 
poets  found  a  favourite  subject  in  the  events  of  her  life, 
and  in  her  faithtiU  and  affectionate  character  as  the  wife  of 
Hector.  In  works  of  art  the  death  of  Astyanax,  and  the 
farewell  scene  between  Andromache  and  Hector  (Iliad,  vL 
S23)  were  represented, — the  latter,  it  is  said,  in  a  painting 
which  drew  tears  from  Portia  the  wife  of  Brutus  (Plutarch, 
Brut.  23). 

ANDROMEDA,  in  Greek  legend,  the  daughter  of 
Cephens  and  Cassiopea,  or  Cassiepea,  king  and  queen  of 
the  .(Ethiopians.  Cassiepea  having  boasted  herself  equal 
In  beauty  to  the  Nereids,  drew  down  the  vengeance  of 
Neptune,  the  sea  god,  who  sent  an  inundation  on  the  land, 
and  a  sea  monster  which  destroyed  man  and  beast  The 
oracle  of  Ammon  announced  that  no  relief  would  be  found 
until  the  king  exposed  his  daughter  Andromeda  to  the 
monster,  and  accordingly  she  was  fastened  to  a  rock  on 


the  shore.  Perseus,  returning  irom  having  slain  the  Gorgon, 
fonnd  her  in  this  position,  slew  the  monster,  set  her  free, 
and  married  her  against  the  opposition  of  Phineus,  to  whom 
she  had  before  been  engaged.  Before  leaving  ./Ethiopia  she 
bore  a  son,  Perses,  from  whom  the  Persian  kings  traced 
their  descent,  as  did  also  the  kings  of  Pontus  and  Cappa- 
docia,  who  had  a  portrait  of  Perseus  on  their  coins.  Re. 
turning  with  her  husband  first  to  Seriphus,  and  finally 
to  Argos,  Andromeda  bore  him  Alcseus,  Sthenclus,  and 
Electryon,  and  thus  founded  the  djTiasty  of  the  Pcrsidea. 
•After  her  death  Andromeda  was  translated  by  Minerva 
to  a  constellation  in  the  northern  sky,  near  Perseus  and 
Cassiepea.  The  tragic  poets  used  the  legend  of  her  life, 
and  in  works  of  art  the  slaying  of  the  monster  by  Perseus 
was  represented. 

ANDRONICUS  I.  (Comnenus),  Emperor  of  Constan 
tinople,  son  of  Isaac,  and  grandson  of  Ale.xis  I.  Comnenua, 
was  bom  about  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century.  He 
was  endowed  by  nature  with  the  most  remarkable  gifts  boih 
of  mind  and  body.  He  was  handsome  and  eloquent,  buV 
licentious ;  and  at  the  same  time  active,  hardy,  coursg.'ons, 
and  an  excellent  soldier.  His  early  years  were  sp«nt  in 
alternate  pleasure  and  military  service.  In  1141  he  was 
taken  captive  by  the  Turks-Seljuks,  and  remained  in  their 
hands  for  a  year.  On  being  ransomed,  he  went  to  Con- 
stantinople, where  was  held  the  court  of  his  cousin,  the 
emperor  Manuel,  with  whom  he  was  a  great  favourite. 
Here  the  charms  of  his  niece,  the  princess  Eudoxia, 
attracted  him.  She  became  his  mistress,  while  her  sister 
Theodora  stood  in  a  similar  relation  to  the  emperor  ManueL 
In  1152,  accompanied  by  Eudoxia,  he  set  out  for  an 
important  command  in  Cihcia.  Failing  in  his  principal 
enterprise,  an  attack  upon  Mopsuestia,  he  returned,  but 
was  again  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  province.  This 
second  post  he  seems  also  to  have  left  after  a  short  interval, 
for  he  appeared  again  in  Constantinople,  and  narrowly 
escaped  death  at  the  hands  of  the  brothers  of  Eudoxia. 
About  this  time  (1153)  a  conspiracy  against  the  emperor, 
in  which  Andronicus  participated,  was  discovered,  and  he 
was  thrown  into  prison.  There  he  remained  for  about 
twelve  years,  during  which  time  he  made  repeated  but  un- 
successful attempts  to  escape.  At  last,  in  1165,  he  was 
successful ;  and,  after  pas-sing  through  many  dangers, 
reached  the  count  of  Jarosl%v,  grand  duke  of  Russia,  at 
Kiev.  While  under  the  protection  of  the  grand  duke, 
Andronicus  brought  about  an  alliance  between  him  and 
the  emperor  lilanuel,  and  so  restored  himself  to  the 
emperor's  favour.  With  a  Russian  army  he  joined  Manuel 
in  the  invasion  of  Hungary,  and  assisted  at  the  siege  of 
Semlin.  After  a  successful  campaign,  they  returned  to- 
gether to  Constantinople;  but  a  year  after  (1167),  An- 
dronicus refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  prince 
of  Hungary,  whom  Manuel  desired  to  become  his  successor. 
He  was  removed  from  court,  but  received  the  province  of 
Cilicia.  Being  still  under  the  displeasure  of  the  emperor, 
Andronicus  fled  to  the  court  of  Raymond,  prince  of 
Antioch.  Wiile  residing  here  he  captivated  and  seduced 
the  beautiful  daughter  of  the  prince,  Philippa,  sister  of  the 
empress  Maria.  The  anger  of  the  emperor  was  again'; 
roused  by  this  dishonour,  and  Andronicus  was  compelled 
to  fly.  He  took  refuge  -n-ith  Amaury,  king  of  Jemsalem, 
whose  favour  he  gained,  and  who  invested  him  with  the 
town  of  Berytus,  now  Beirout.  In  Jerusalem  he  saw 
Theodora,  the  beautiful  widow  of  the  late  king  Baldwin, 
and  niece  of  the  emperor  Manuel.  Although  Andronicus 
was  at  that  time  fifty  six  years  old,  age  had  not  diminished 
his  charms,  and  Theodora  became  the  next  victim  of  his 
artful  seduction.  To  avoid  the  vengeance  of  the  emperor, 
she  fled  with  him  to  the  court  of  the  sultan  of  Damascus; 
but  not  deeming  themselves  safe  there,  they  continued 
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iheir  perilous  journey  through  Persia  and  Turkestan,  round 
ibe  Caspian  Sea  and  across  Mount  Caucasus,  until  at 
ength  they  settled  among  the  Turks  on  the  borders  of 
Trebizond,  Into  that  province  Andronicus,  ■with  a  body 
of  adventurers,  made  frequent  and  successful  incursions. 
WTuIe  he  was  absent  upon  one  of  them,  Ms  castle  was  sur- 
prised by  the  governor  of  Trebizoud,  and  Theodora  with 
her  two  children  were  captured  and  sent  to  Constantinople. 
To  obtain  their  release  Andronicus  made  abject  submission 
io  the  emperor;  and,  appearing  in  chains  before  him,  im- 
plored pardon.  This  he  obtained,  and  was  allowed  to 
retire  with  Theodora  into  banishment  in  the  little  town  of 
(Eaoe,  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  In  1180  the 
emperor  Manuel  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Alexis 
LL,  a  youth  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years,  who  was  under  the 
guardianship  of  the  empress  Maria.  Her  conduct  excited 
popular  indignation  ;  and  the  consequent  disorders, 
amounting  almost  to  civil  war,  gave  an  opportunity  to  the 
ambition  of  Andronicus.  He  left  his  retirement,  secured 
the  support  of  the  army,  and  marched  upon  Constantinople. 
Alexis  was  compelled  to  acknowlege  him  as  colleague  in 
the  empire.  The  empress  was  put  to  death,  and  her  son 
soon  shared  the  same  fate.  His  dead  body  is  said  to  have 
been  insulted  by  Andronicus,  but  the  authorities  for  this 
and  similar  stories  are  in  all  probability  prejudiced.  An- 
dronicus, now  (1183)  sole  emperor,  married  Agnes,  widow 
of  Alexis  II.,  a  child  eleven  years  of  age.  His  short  reign 
was  characterised  by  strong  and  wise  measures.  He  re- 
solved to  check  many  abuses,  but,  above  all  things,  to 
limit  the  power  of  the  nobles.  The  people,  who  felt  the 
severity  of  his  laws,  at  the  same  time  acknowledged  their 
justice,  and  found  themselves  protected  from  the  rapacity 
of  their  superiors.  The  aristocrats,  however,  were  in- 
furiated against  him,  and  summoned  to  their  aid  WUliam 
of  Sicily.  This  prince  landed  in  Epirus  with  a  strong 
force,  and  marched  as  far  as  Thessalonica,  which  he  took 
and  destroyed;  but  he  was  shortly  afterwards  defeated, 
and  compelled  to  return  to  Sicily.  Andronicus  seems  then 
to  have  resolved  to  exterminate  the  aristocracy,  and  his 
plana  were  nearly  crowned  with  success.  But  in  1185, 
during  his  absence  from  the  capital,  his  lieutenant  ordered 
the  arrest  and  execution  of  Isaac  Angelus,  a  descendant  of 
the  first  Alexis.  Isaac  escaped,  and  took  refuge  in  the 
church  of  St  Sophia.  He  appealed  to  the  populace,  and 
a  tumult  arose  which  spread  rapidly  over  the  whole  city. 
When  Androuicos  arrived  he  found  that  his  power  was 
overthrown,  and  that  Isaac  had  been  proclaimed  emperor. 
His  ofiFers  of  a  general  pardon,  and  even  of  abdication  in 
favour  of  his  son,  were  rejected;  and,  after  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  at  escape,  he  was  seized  and  dragged  before-  the 
new  emperor.  Isaac  delivered  him  over  to  his  enemigs, 
and  for  three  days  he  was  exposed  to  their  fury  and 
resentment.  At  last  they  hung  him  up  by  the  feet  between 
two  pillars.  His  dying  agonies  were  shortened  by  an 
Italian  soldier,  who  mercifully  plunged  a  sword  into  his 
body.     He  died  on  the  12th  September  1185. 

ANDRONICUS  II.  (Pal^eologus),  Emperor,  was  born- 
1260.  He  was  the  elder  son  of  Michael  Palaeologus,  whom 
he  succeeded  in  1283.  During  his  reign  the  Turks  under 
Osman  conquered  nearly  the  whole  of  Bithynia;  and  to 
resist  them  the  emperor  called  in  the  aid  of  Roger  de  Flor, 
who  commanded  a  body  of  adventurers.  The  Turks  were 
defeated,  but  Roger  was  found  to  be  nearly  as  formidable  an 
enemy  to  the  imperial  power.  Ho  was  assassinated  in  1 308. 
Hi'a  adventurers  declared  war  upon  Andronicus,  and  after 
devastating  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  settled  in  the  southern 
part  of  Greece.  From  1320  onwards  the  emperor  was 
engaged  in  war  with  his  grandson,  Andronicus,  in  whose 
favour  he  was  compelled  to  abdicate,  1328.  He  retired  to 
a  convent,  and  died  about  133-1. 


ANDRONICUS  ILL,  grandson  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  about  1296.  His  conduct  during  youth  was  so  violent, 
that  his  grandfather  resolved  to  deprive  him  of  his  light 
to  the  crown.  Andronicus  rebelled,  and  in  1328  compelled 
his  grandfather  to  abdicate  in  his  favour.  During  h's 
reign  he  was  engaged  in  constant  war,  chiefly  with  tne 
Turks,  who  greatly  extended  their  conquests.  He  died 
in  1341. 

ANDRONICUS  of  Cyeehus,  a  Greek  astronomer, 
about  B.C.  100,  built  at  Athens  an  octagon  tower,  with 
figures  carved  on  each  side,  representing  the  eight  principal 
winds.  A  brazen  Triton  at  the  summit,  nith  a  rod  in  his 
hand,  turned  round  by  the  wind,  pointed  to  the  quarter 
from  which  it  blew.  From  this  model  is  derived  the 
custom  of  placing  weathercocks  on  steeples.  A  consider- 
able portion  of  this  tower  still  exists ;  and,  instead  of 
"  tower  of  the  winds,"  it  should  be  called  horologium,  the 
name  by  which  it  is  designated  by  Varra 

ANDRONICUS  of  Rhodes,  the  eleventh  scholarch  of 
the  Peripatetics,  lived  about  B.C.  70.  His  chief  work  was 
the  arrangement  of  the  writings  of  Aristotle,  the  materials 
for  which  had  been  supplied  to  him  by  Tyrannion. 
Besides  arranging  the  works,  he  seems  to  have  written 
paraphrases  and  commentaries,  none  of  which  have  come 
down  to  us.  Two  writings  under  the  name  Andronicus 
are  sometimes  erroneously  attributed  to  him,  one  on  the 
Emotions,  the  other  a  commentary  on  Aristotle's  Ethics. 

ANDROS,  or  A^'DEo,  the  ancient  Atidros,  an  island  of 
the  Grecian  Archipelago,  the  most  northerly  of  the  Cyclades, 
lying  6  miles  S.W.  of  Eub<Ea,  and  about  2  N.  of  Tenos. 
It  is  nearly  25  miles  long,  and  its  greatest  breadth  is  10 
milea  Its  surface  is  for  the  most  part  mountainous,  with 
many  fruitful  and  well-watered  valleys,  which  produce 
vines,  grain,  olives,  pomegranates,  lemons,  figs,  and  oranges, 
and  supply  food  for  cattle,  silk-worms,  and  bees.  At 
Andros,  the  capital,  a  town  on  the  east  coast,  containing 
about  6000  inhabitants,  there  are  silk  and  carpet  manu- 
factures, the  former  of  which  gives  rise  to  a  considerable 
export  trade;  but  the  harbour  doesnot  afford  accommodidon 
except  for  vessels  of  small  size,  and  is  much  inferior  to  that 
of  Gaurio  (Gaurium)  on  the  west  coast,  near  the  ruins  of 
an  older  Andros,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  island.  This 
Andros,  which  was  situated  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  that 
commands  the  whole  coast,  contained  a  famous  temple, 
dedicated  to  Bacchus,  and  a  spring  that  was  said  to  flow 
with  wine  during  the  feast  of  the  god.  The  island  is 
supposed  to  contain  about  15,000  inhabitants,  the  ~bulk  of 
whom  belong  to  the  Greek  Church.  According  to  the 
ordinary  account,  Andros,  which  is  said  to  derive  its  name 
either  from  Andreus,  a  general  of  Rhadamanthus,  or  from 
a.  seer  called  Andrus,  was  colonised  by  the  lonians  about 
1000  B.C.,  and  soon  became  a  place  of  some  importance. 
In  480,  after  the  battle  of  Salamis,  Themistocles  made  an 
attempt  to  take  the  capital,  wishing  to  punish  the  in- 
habitants for  their  readiness  to  assist  the  Persians  in  their 
invasion  of  Greece ;  and,  although  he  failed  in  this  enter- 
prise, the  island  afterwards  became  for  a  time  subject  to 
the  Athenians.  In  333  it  was  added  to  the  l^Iacedouian 
empire;  and  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
became  part  of  Ptolemy's  kingdom.  In  200  it  was  taken 
by  the  Romans,  who  handed  it  over  to  Attains  I.,  king  of 
Pergamos;  and  in  133  it  reverted  to  the  Romans,  in 
accordance  with  the  will  of  Attains  ILL  On  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  empire  of  the  East,  Andros  came  under  the  rule 
of  the  Turks;  but  now,  along  with  the  island  of  Tenos,  it 
forms  a  government  of  the  modem  kingdom  of  Greece. 

ANDUJAR,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Jaen, 
Andalusia,  situated  near  the  Guadalquivir,  20  miles  N.W. 
of  Jaen.  It  is  a  dull,  unhealthy  place,  possessing  few  build- 
ings of  any  architectural  beauty;  but  there  is  a  road  lead- 
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ing  to  an  old  bridge  over  the  Quadalquiyir  which  ia  lined 
with  fine  trees.  The  town  has  an  inconsiderable  trade  in 
cattle,  grain,  oil,  and  fruit.  It  is  most  widely  known  for  its 
porous  earthenware  jars,  called  alcarrazas,  which  possess  the 
property  of  keeping  water  cool  in  the  hottest  weather,  and 
which  are  manufactured  in  great  numbers  from  a  whitish 
clay  found  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  Convention  of 
Baylen  was  signed  at  Andujar  in  1808;  and  the  decree  of 
the  duke  of  Angoultoe,  by  which  all  Spanish  authorities 
were  subordinated  to  the  French,  was  published  in  the  same 
town  in  1823.     Population,  14,096. 

AJ^DUZE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Gard, 
situated  on  the  Gardon  U'Anduze,  about  6  miles  S.W.  of 
Alais.  It  possesses  considerable  manufactures  of  serges, 
atockings,  hats,  silk,  and  leather,  and  has  5303  inhabitants, 
many  of  whom  are  Protestants. 

ANECDOTE,  a  word  derived  from  o  privative  and  IkZI- 
8<u/ii,  to  give  out  or  publish,  means  originally  something 
not  published.  It  has  two  distinct  significations.  First,  the 
primary  one  is  something  not  published,  in  which  sense  it 
has  been  used  to  denote  either  secret  histories, — Procopius, 
e.g.,  gives  this  as  one  of  the  atles  of  his  secret  history  of 
Justinian's  court, — or  porticas  of  ancient  writers  which 
have  remained  long  in  manuscript  and  are  edited  for  the 
first  time.  Of  such  anecdota  there  are  many  collections; 
the  earliest  was  probably  Muratori's,  in  1709.  Besides 
it,  there  are  anecdota  by  Bekker,  Bachmann,  Cramer, 
Boissonade,  Matranga,  Miller,  Wolff,  Villoisin,  Amaduci, 
Tischendorf,  and,  the  most  recent,  VaL  Rose,  1864-71. 
There  are  also  anecdota  of  more  modem  writers;  some  of 
these  are  given  by  Marteno  and  Durand,  Thesaurus  Novus 
Anecdotorum  (1717),  and  Fez,  Thesaurus  Anecdotorum 
Novissimus  (1721).  Second,  in  the  popular  acceptation  of 
the  word,  which  is  to  be  traced  to  their  being,  in  the  first 
instance,  colloquial,  anecdote's  are  relations  of  detached 
interesting  ])articular3.  Of  such  anecdotes  the  collections 
are  almost  infinite;  the  best  in  many  respects  is  that  com- 
piled by  Byerley  and  Clinton  Robertson,  known  as  the 
Percy  Anecdotes  (1820-23). 

A-NEL,  Dominique,  an  eminent  French  surgeon,  bom 
at  Toulouse  in  1679.  He  is  celebrated  for  his  successful 
treatment  of  aneurism  and  fistula  lachrymalis,  and  was  the 
inventor  of  the  probe  and  syringe  still  known  by  his  name. 
He  wrote  several  medical  works,  published  at  Amsterdam 
1707,  Turin  1713,  and  Paris  1822.  He  died  about  1730. 
ANEMOMETER,  or  wind-measurer  (from  aiefio<;,  wind, 
and  /xfTpov,  a  measure),  a  contrivance  for  indicating  the 
rate  and  direction  of  the  wind.  Ever  since  the  birth  of 
tme  experimental  science,  it  has  been  recognised  as  a 
matter  of  great  importance  and  interest  to  man  that  he 
should  know  something  of  the  laws  according  to  which  the 
atmospheric  currents  and  changes  are  produced.  Among 
meteorological  phenomena,  none  deserve  more  attention 
than  the  elements  of  the  wind ;  and  none  have  received 
more.  Yet  anemometry  has"  been  all  along  the  least  suc- 
cessful department  of  meteorology,  partly  owing,  of  course, 
to  the  nature  of  the  agent  to  be  dealt  with,  which  is  the 
very  type  of  fluctuation,  and  partly  to  a  mistaken  path  of 
observation  that  was  too  long  followed.  The  error  which, 
from  the  days  of  Hooke,  in  the  middle  of  the  17tb  century, 
to  within  a  comparatively  recent  period,  misdirected  the 
efforts  of  inventors,  was  the  idea  that  the  elements  to  bo 
determined  in  the  case  of  the  wind  are  its  direction  and 
pressure,  whereas  practically  they  are  its  direction  and 
velocity.  If  the  currents  of  air  were  anything  like  uniform, 
it  would  be  a  comparatively  simple  matter  to  deduce  the 
velocity  from  the  pressure  ;  but  their  variability  is  so  very 
great,  that  the  relations  between  the  velocity  and  the 
pressure  become  unworkably  complex.  We  know,  from 
the  elementary  principles  of  dynamics,  that  the  pressure  at 


any  instant  will  vary  as  the  square  of  the  velocity^ 
obviously,  therefore,  the  relative  variations  of  the  pressure 
will  be  twice  as  great  as  those  of  the  velocity;  and  the 
latter  are  too  great,  as  we  find  them,  to  encourage  us  to 
double  them  artificially.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that, 
from  the  inertia  of  the  indicating  apparatus,  errors  will  in 
every  case  arise ;  and  these  also  will  bo  doubled  if  we 
take  the  pressure  instead  of  the  velocity  variations.  From 
aU  this  it  will  appear  that  comparatively  little  importance 
is  to  be  attached  to  the  earlier  and  to  all  statical  modes 
of  anemometry. 

The  essentials  of  every  anemometer  are  two  :  (1),  a  wind- 
vane,  to  show  changes  of  direction;  and  (2),  a  wind-gauge, 
to  show  changes  of  .velocity,  or  of  force.  There  is  also 
a  distinction  which  we  may  have  in  every  kind  of  meter. 
They  may  be  either  non-recording,  as  merely  exhibiting  the 
variations  to  the  eye;  or  recording,  or  marlung  them  oer- 
manently  on  paper. 

The  wind-vane,  or  weather-cock,  is  simply  a  flat  sheet  of 
thin  metal,  or  two  sheets  in  the  shape  of  a  thin  wedge,  at 
the  end  of  a  metal  rod,  the  whole  turning  freely  on  a 
vertical  axle.  Besides  serving  to  show  the  direction  of  the 
wind  itself,  the  vane  is  often  used  to  turn  the  gauge,  so  as 
to  present  the  pressure-surface  with  its  face  always  direct 
to  the  wind. 

Of  all  the  gauges  that  have  been  invented  or  proposed  it 
would  bo  impossible  to  give  even  the  names.  The  primi- 
tive statical  forms  of  anemometer — that  is,  such  as  set 
against  the  force  of  the  wind  a  gradually  increasing  re- 
sistance, with  some  means  of  indicating  the  point  of  balance 
— have  been  divided  by  Dr  Robinson  (Trans.  Boy.  Irish 
Acad.,  vol.  xxii.  p.  150)  into  three  classes  : — First,  vertical 
windmills,  kept  facing  the  wind  by  a  vane,  and  acting  by 
winding  on  their  axle  a  string  against  some  form  of  gradu- 
ated resistance.  Of  this  nature  were  Dr  Hooke's  anemo- 
meter (which  is  generally  considered  the  first  practical 
attempt  in  wind-measuring),  and  those  of  Woltius  and 
Martin.  The  second  class  consists  of  those  in  which 
tlie  wind  acts  on  a  flat  plate,  usually  a  foot  square, 
pressing  it  against  the  elasticity  either  of  a  metallic 
spring  or  of  a  mass  of  confined  air,  a  previous  graduation 
of  the  elastic  force  having  been  made  for  each  instrument. 
The  first  gauge  of  this  tj-jie  was  invented  by  the  celebrated 
Bougucr  about  the  middle  of  last  century ;  and  since  his 
time  there  have  been  many  attempts  at  improvement  of 
this  principle,  the  apparent  simplicity  of  the  spring- 
measure  being  its  recommendation.  Modified  forms  of 
Bouguer's  wind-pressure  gauge  are  in  use  even  at  the 
present  day ;  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  a  self- 
registering  adaptation  of  it  was  constmcted  by  Osier,  and 
very  generally  employed.  The  third  class  measures  the 
wind-force  by  the  diil'erence  of  level  it  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing in  an .  inverted  syphon,  or  U  tube,  containing 
water  or  some  other  liquid.  Lind's  anemometer,  invented 
in  1775,  is  the  best  known  of  this  type,  and  is  still  in 
common  use.  It  is  simply  a  U  tube,  with  one  leg  bent 
at  right  angles  towards  the  upper  end,  and  attached  to  a 
vane,  so  as  to  have  its  mouth  constantly  facing  the  wind. 
It  is  about  half-filled  with  water,  and  a  scale  gradu- 
ated to  hundredths  of  an  inch  is  attached.  The  difl"erence 
of  level  in  the  legs  of  the  syphon  indicates  the  force. of 
the  wind ;  but  it  is  only  by  experiment  that  the  pressures 
corresponding  to  these  differences  can  be  laid  down.  Thus 
each  instrument  requires  a  carefully-constructed  reference 
table  of  pressures  and  velocities  corresponding  to  its  read- 
ings. According  to  Lind,  a  difference  of  level  of  1  inch 
indicates  a  pressure  of  5  2  lb  on  the  square  foot,  and  that 
corresponds  to  a  velocity  of  about  32.J  miles  an  hour, 
which  is  in  common  language  a  high  wind.  A  difference 
of  3  inches  would  indicate  a  storm,  and  one  of  6  inches  a 
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hurricane.  Rivalling  this  in  simplicity  ia  a  fourth  class, 
that  may  be  added  to  Dr  Eobinson's,  viz.,  pendulum 
inemometers,  where  the  pressure-plate  is  swung  as  a  pen- 
dulum, and  indicates  the  wind-force  by  its  deviation  from  the 
vertical.  The  first  of  this  form  was  invented  by  the  Marquis 
Poleni,  and  gained  the  prize  of  the  French  Academy  in 
1733.  They  are  still  employed  as  simple  rough-and-ready 
indicators  to  the  eye  of  the  strength  of  the  wind. 

Several  other  anemometers  have  been  contrived,  which, 
from  being  essentially  non-recording,  may  be  mentioned  as 
more  curious  than  valuable.  Among  these  are — ( 1 . )  A  musi- 
cal anemometer,  suggested  by  Dr  Hooke,  and  constructed 
by  Delamanon',  in  which  the  wind  was  caused  to  sound 
automatically,  in  a  set  of  pipes,  a  particular  note  corre- 
sponding to  its  velocity  j  (2.)  Leslie's  anemometer,  or  rather 
anemometric  principle,  which  dediices  the  velocity  of  the 
wind  from  its  effect  in  cooling  a  thermometer,  it  being  sup- 
posed that  the  rate  of  cooling  is  proportional  to  the  velocity 
of  the  wind;  (3.)  Breu'ster's  evaporation  anemometer,  by 
which  the  velocity  may  be  deduced  from  the  amount  of 
water  evaporated  in  a  given  time  from  a  rough  open  sur- 
face, such  as  sponge  or  flannel,  the  two  being  in  proportion. 

Osier's  anemometer,  the  last  of  the  pressure-gauges  we 
shall  mention,  being  one  of  the  most  trustworthy  and 
most  common  registering  anemometers  in  this  country, 
merits  a  more  particular  description.  It  traces  with  pencils 
on  a  sheet  of  paper  (which  is  moved  along,  either  in  a 
vertical  or  a  horizontal  position,  at  a  constant  rate  by 
means  of  clock-work)  lines  which  indicate  changes  of 
the  wind,  both  in  direction  and  in  pressure.  Its  general 
principle  will  be  readily  understood  without  a  diagram. 
Changes  of  direction  are  recorded-  in  this  way.  The  axle 
that  carries  the  vane,  and  turns  with  it,  has  keyed  on  its 
lower  end  a  pinion  which,  working  in  a  horizontal  rack, 
moves  it  backwards  or  forwards  as  the  axle  turns  one 
way  or  the  other ;  and  a  pencQ  fixed  to  the  rack  traces  its 
movements  on  the  register-sheet  Changes  of  pressure,  or 
windrforce,  are  measured  by  means  of  springs.  A  square 
foot  of  a  light  metal  plate,  placed  vertically  and  turning 
with  the  vane-rod,  receives  the  impulse  of  the  wind,  and  is 
forced  against  three  springs,  so  arranged  that  one,  two,  or 
all  of  them  may  be  pressed  on  according  to  the  violence. 
of  the  wind.  The  extent  of  compression  against  the 
springs  is  transmitted  through  the  hollow  vane-axle,  by 
means  of  chains  and  puUeys,  to  a  light  spring,  which 
presses  a  pencil  gently  against  the  paper.  Variations  of 
motion  of  the  upper  plate  thus  correspond  to  definite 
lateral  deviations  of  this  second  spring  pencO,  and  a  wavy 
line  is  traced  on  the  paper  as  it  moves  along.  The  register- 
sheet  is  ruled  across  its  length  into  twenty-four  equal  parts, 
one  of  which  passes  the  pencU  points  each  hour;  and 
lengthways  it  is  ruled — first,  with  Lines  corresponding  to  the 
cardinal  points,  under  the  direction-pencU ;  and  secondly, 
On  the  field  of  the  other  pencD,  with  lines  spaced  by  actual 
experiment  so  as  to  correspond  to  gradations  of  5,  10,  15, 
20,  &c  B)  of  wind-pressure  on  the  square  foot.  Thus  the 
pressure-curve,  in  the  same  way  as  on  the  indicator  of  a 
steam-engine,  includes  between  it  and  the  horizontal  line 
of  zero-pressure  a  space  proportional  to  the  amount  of  work 
done  by  the  wind  on  the  upper  press\u-e-plate.  Of  course, 
BO  long  as  the  \vind  blows  in  one  direction,  the  direction- 
pencil  traces  a  horizontal  line ;  and  if  there  be  no  \dnA  at 
all,  both  pencils  trace  the  zero  horizontal  lines. 

We  have  not  space  to  enter  particularly  into  the  history 
of  the  direct  velocity-measuring  anemometers.  As  long 
ago  as  1783,  one  was  contrived  on  this  principle  by  Mr 
Edgcworth  for  the  measurement  of  air-currents ;  but  to  Dr 
VVhewell  belongs  the  credit  of  first  appreciating  at  its  true 
f  alue  the  velocity  as  opjiosed  to  the  pressure  measure.  In 
the  Cam~  Trans.,  vol  vi.,  he  describes  an  instiumeot  of 


I  his  own  devising,  which  was  afterwards  extensively  used. 
Sir  W.  Snow  Harris  recommended  it  strongly  to  the  British 
Association  in  1844,  exhibiting  results  of  his  own  observar 
tions  with  it  during  three  previous  years.  Owing,  however, 
to  some  practical  defects,  such  as  the  great  frictional  resist- 
ance of  toothed  wheels  and  endless  screws,  which  have 
more  effect  on  the  indications  of  a  gentle  wind  than  of  a 
high  one,  and  to  the  want  of  an  arrangement  for  indicating 
the  times  of  the  variations,  Dr  Whewell's  instrument  hat 
now  fallen  into  disuse.  A  description  of  it  may  be  founij 
in  Drew's  Practical  Meteorology.  One  of  the  most  vala 
able  contributions  to  this  science  was  made  by  Dr  Eobinson, 
of  Armagh,  who  between  the  years  1843  and  1846  con. 
ducted  a  number  of  experiments  and  calculations  on  the 
proper  form  to  be  given  to  the  revolving  vanes.  He  fooncj 
radical  defects  in  the  principle  of  all  the  vanes  previously 
employed ;  either  their  moving  power  was  not  sufficiently 
great  to  make  the  frictional  correction  inconsiderable,  oi 
their  velocity,  in  place  of  being  less,  was  often  three  or 
four  times  greater  than  that  of  the  wind,  requiring  greater 
compUcacy  of  machinery  to  reduce  the  speed  of  the  tracing 
point ;  or,  lastly,  their  results  were  not  identical,  though 
constructed  after  the  same  type.  The  form  adopted  by 
Robinson  to  remedy  these  defects  is  that  shown  in  the 
figure.  Though  it  had  been  suggested  to  him  by  Edge- 
worth,  it  deservedly  bears  the  name  of  Robinson's  Cups 
(fig.  1),  as  he  was 
the  first  to  show  ex- 
perimentally and  ana- 
lytically its  advan- 
tages. The  arrange- 
ment consisted  of 
four  light  metal 
hemispheres  C,  of  as 
large  a  diameter  as 
convenient,  extended 
at  the  ends  of  light 
and  strong  metal 
radii,  so  that  they 
shaU  be  as  far  from  F'°-  ^-^^'  ^^  ^'"'^  of  Anemometer, 
the  axis  of  motion  as  possible,  and-  so  reduce  the  effect  of 
friction  to  a  minimum.     They  require  no  vane  to  keep 

-them  facing  the  wind,  "that  represented  by  F,  F,  in  the 
figure  having  a  movement  quite  independent  of  the  cups, 
as  wiU  be  explained  presently.  He  found  that  the  cup? 
move  at  almost  exactly  one-third  of  the  rate  of  the  wind — 
a  happy  simplicity  of  ratio— and  this  for  all  instruments 
made  after  one  type.  Experiments  were  made  with  sets 
of  two,  three,  four,  and  six  cups ;  but  the  velocity  ratio 
between  the  cups  and  the  wind  was  simplest  and  most 
constant  with  four,  the  number  now  universally  employed. 
In  the  paper  already  quoted  (Trans.  Roy.  Irish  Acad.,  vol 
xxii),  Dr  Robinson  describes  a  self-registering  apparatus, 
to  which  he  had  fitted  the  horizontal  cups.  But  we  shall 
describe  instead  one  of  the  more  modern  and  simple 
registers,  which  seems  to  leave  little  further  to  be  desired 
in  the  way  of  compactness  and  accuracy.  It  is  the  inven- 
tion of  Mr  Beckley,  of  the  Kew  Observatory,  and  is 
described  in  full  in  the  Report  of  the  British  Association, 
1858,  p.  306.  The  outside,  or  wind-receiving  parts  are 
represented  in  the  above  figure,  and  consist  of  Robinson's 
cups  C,  for  the  wind-velocity,  and  a  double  fan  F,  or 
\\-indmill  governor,  for  wind-direction.  The  fans  serve  as 
a  vane,  turning  so  as  to  keep  their  axes  constantly  at  right 
angles  to  the  wind,  and  are  more  steady  than  the  ordinary 
vane.  They  are  connected  witl<  the  outer  brass  tube  B, 
and  carry  it  round  with  them  on  any  change  of  wind- 
direction.  The  second  figure  shows  the  manner  in  which 
the  motions  of  the  fans  and  cups  ar  recorded.  R  is  a 
cylinder,  which  carries  the  registersutci,         which  the 
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two  pencils  P,  Q,  press  lightly.  It  is  turned  round  at  a 
uniform  rate  by  clock-work  in  K,  making  a  complete  revo- 
lution in  twenty-four  hours,  or  moving  through  half  an  inch 
per  hour.  Horizontal  lines  divide  the  sheet  into  hour 
epaces,  marked  1,  2,  3,  &c.,  in  the  figure.  The  fan,  or 
direction-axle  B  (fig.  1),  communicates  its  motions  to  a 
mitre  wheel  M  (fig.  2),  which,  gearing  into  the  bevel  wheel 
T,  moves  the  cylinder  D,  with  its  brass  pencil  P.  By 
a  change  of  the  wind  from  north  to  south,  the  pencil 
would  trace  a  line  along  the  cylinder  between  the  verti- 
cal lines  N  and  Su  In  like  manner  the  velocity  of  the 
caps  is  communicated  by  a  shaft,  passing  through  the 
direction-axle  to  a  mitre  wheel  W,  which  moves  the  bevel 
wheel  N,  the  cylinder  L,  and  its  pencil  Q.  Vertical  lines 
are  drawn  on  tlie  paper,  so  that  the  pencil  mi.,ve8  over 
«ne  space,  while  the  wind  travels  10  miles,  or  the  cups 
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OBO-third  of  that  distance.  The  velocity  range  does  not 
extend  beyond  50  mfles,  that  being  suflSciently  high  above 
the  average  rate  of  the  winds.  The  sheet  requires  to  be 
renewed,  and  the  clock-work  rewound  every  twenty-four 
hours,  a  matter  of  only  a  minute  or  two.  The  figure 
shows  a  simple  brass  spiral  pencil  ;  but  the  pencil  de- 
vised by  Beckley  for  the  Kew  Observatory  consists  of 
a  strip  of  brass  fixed  spirally  on  edge,  so  that  for  equal 
increments.of  rotation  of  its  cylinder  its  point  of  contact 
with  the  register-sheet  shifts  along  by  equal  incremeats 
horizontally. 

Anemometry  now  forms  a  most  important  feature  in  all 
meteorological  observations,  and  many  important  and  re- 
markable results  have  appeared  since  the  invention  of 
«elf-recording  apparatus.     See  Meteoeology. 

ANET,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Eure- 
et-Loir,  situated  between  the  rivers  Enre  and  Vfegre,  9 
miles  N.E.  of  Dreux  It  contains  the  ruins  of  a  magnifi- 
cent castle,  built  by  Henry  IL  for  Diana  of  Poitiers,  and 
near  it  is  the  plain  of  Ivry,  where  Henry  IV.  defeated  the 
armies  of  the  League  in  1590.  It  has  1418  inhabitants, 
who  carry  on  a  small  trade  in  com,  wood,  and  fodder. 

ANEURISM  (from  aveipva-iia,  a  dilatation),  a  cavity, 
which  contains  blood,  either  fluid  or  coagulated,  and  which 
commuijicates  with  an  artery;  the  walls  of  the  cavity  are 
formed  either  of  the  dilated  artery  or  of  the  tissues  around 
the  vessel  This  affection,  a  malady  of  middle  life  and  old 
age,  may  arise  in  consequence  of  injury  or  disease  of  the 
Wood-vessels. 

ANGARA,  Uppee  and  Lower,  two  rivers  of  Asiatic 
Russia,  in  the  government  of  Irkutsk.  The  former  rises 
in  the  momitains  to  the  east  of  Lake  Baikal,  and  falls  into 
the  head  of  the  lake  after  a  course  of  nearly  300  miles. 
The  latter,  which  is  sometimes  called  the  Upper  Tungonska, 
flows  out  of  Lake  Baikal,  near  its  southern  extremity,  and 
passing  the  town  of  Irkutsk,  falls  into  the  Yenisei,  after  a 
course  of  about  1100  miles.  The  current  of  the  river  is 
very  strong,  forming  several  rapids  in  its  progress.  The 
scenery  on  its  banks  is  frequently  extremely  b^utiiriL 


ANGARIA"  {ayyaptia),  a  8ort  of  government  postal 
system  adopted  by  the  Romans  under  the  empire,  bor- 
rowed from  the  ancient  Persians,  among  whom,  accord- 
ing to  Xenophon,  it  was  established  by  Cyrus.  Couriers 
{angari,  ayyapoi)  on  horseback  were  posted  (poiitt),  at  cer- 
tain stages  along  the  chief  roads  of  the  empire,  for  the 
traiLsmission  of  royal  despatches  by  night  and  day  in  all 
weathers.  The  supply  of  horses  and  their  maintenance 
were  compulsory,  constituting  tmder  the  Romans  a  burden 
from  which  the  emperor  alone  could  grant  exemption. 
Hence  the  word  came  to  mean  generally  compulsory  service 
in  the  despatch  of  royal  messages. 

ANGEL  is  a  transcription  of  the  Greek  oyycXos,  a  met- 
senger,  but  in  significatioTi  corresponds  to  the  special  theo- 
logical sense  which  the  latter  word  assumed  among  the 
Hellenistic  Jews  (and  hence  in  the  New  Testament  and  in 
Christian  writings),  by  being  adopted  as  the  banslation  of 
the  Hebiew  Mal'akh.  Thus  both  name  and  notion  of  angel 
go  back  to  the  Old  Testament. 

The  Old  Testament  belief  in  angels  has  two  sides,  being, 
on  the  one  hand,  a  particular  development  of  the  belief  in 
special  manifestations  of  God  to  man;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  superhuman  beings  stand- 
ing in  a  peculiar  relation  of  nearness  to  God.  These  two 
sides  of  the  doctrine  are  historically  associated  and  co- 
operate in  the  later  developments  of  Biblical  angelology,  but 
are  not  in  all  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  fused  into  perfect 
unity  of  thought. 

The  first  side  of  the  belief  in  angels  is  expressed  in  the 
word  MaCakh,  a  messenger  or  ambassador. — more  fully, 
messenger  of  Jehovah  [£.  K.,  angel  of  the  Lord],  messenger 
of  God.  The  whole  Old  Testament  revelation  moves  in  the 
paradox  that  God  is  invisible  and  inaccessible  to  man,  and 
yet  approaches  man  in  unmistakable  self-manifestation. 
This  manifestation  takes  place  in  various  wajfE, — ^in  the 
priestly  oracle,  in  prophecy,  in  the  glory  of  God  within  the 
sanctuary  [shekhiua].  But  in  particular  the  early  history 
represents  God  as  manifesting  himself  by  his  messenger. 
In  special  crises  "  the  messenger  of  Jeliovah"  calls  from 
heaven  to  Hagar  or  to  Abraham  (Gen.  iiL,  xxii.)  Or  if 
God  seeks  to  commune  more  fully  with  a  man;  his  mes- 
senger appears  and  speaks  to  him.  The  narratives  of  such 
angelophanies  vary  in  detail.  Generally  there  is  but  one 
ajigel,  but  Abraham  is  visited  by  three  (Gen.  xviii) 
Sometimes  the  dignity  of  the  heavenly  visitor  is  detected 
while  he  is  present,  at  other  times  he  is  mistaken  for  a 
prophet,  and  recognised  only  by  something  supernatural  in 
his  disappearance  (Judges  vi.  21,  /.,  xiiL  20).  Jacob 
wrestles  all  night  with  a  "  man,"  who  at  length  with  a 
touch  dislocates  his  thigh  (Gen.  xxxii.  24,  jf.)  At  other 
times  no  human  form  is  seen.  It  is  the  angel  of  Jehovah  who 
speaks  to  Moses  in  the  burning  bush,  and  leads  the  Israelites 
in  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  smoke  (Exod.  iii.  2,  xiv.  19). 

In  all  this  there  is  perfect  indifference  to  the  personality 
of  the  angel,  who  displays  no  individuality  of  character, 
refuses  to  give  a  name  (Gen.  xxxii.  ;  Judges  xiii),  acts 
simply  as  the  mouthpiece  of  God.  This  is  carried  so  faf 
that  in  his  mouth  the  pronoun  /  indicates  Jehovah  him- 
self ;  while  the  narrative  passes,  without  change  of  sense, 
from  the  statement,  "the  angel  of  Jehovah  appeared, 
spoke,"  &c.,  to  "Jehovah  appeared,  spok&"  (C/.,  for 
example,  Exod.  iiL  ver.  2  with  ver.  4 ;  xiLL  21,  with  xiv.  19.) 
Those  who  see  the  angel  say  they  have  seen  God  (Judges 
xiii  22 ;  Gen.  xrxiL  30).  The  angelophany  is  a  theophany 
as  direct  as  is  possible  to  man.  The  idea  of  a  full  represen- 
tation of  God  to  man,  in  all  his  revealed  character,  by  means 
of  an  angel,  comes  out  most  clearly  for  the  angel  that  leads 
Israel  in  the  very  old  passage,  Exod.  xxuL  20,/;  This 
angel  is  sent  before  the  people  to  keep  them  in  the  way 
and  bring  them  to  Canaan.     He  speaks  with  divine  autbo- 
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lily,  and  enforces  his  commands  by  <£vine  sanctions,  "  for 
my  ikame  [i.e.,  the  compass  of  my  revealed  qualities]  is  in 
him."  The  question  naturally  arises,  how  the  angel  who 
possesses  these  high  predicates  stands  related  to  angels 
who  elsewhere  appear  not  representing  the  whole  self- 
manifestation  of  God  to  his  people,  but  discharjring 
isolated  comijiissions.  The  BibUcal  data  for  the  solution 
of  this  question  are  very  scanty.  An  essential  distinction 
between  the  "  angel  of  the  Lord,"  who  speaks  in  all  things 
with  fuU  divine  authority,  and  subordinate  angels,  is 
sought  mainly  in  Gen.  rviiL  and  in  Exod.  xxzii.  30,^., 
xxxiiL  compared  with  Isaiah  Lriii  9.  In  the  former  case, 
though  two  of  the  three  angek  leave  Abraham,  Jehovah 
goes  his  way  only  on  the  departure  of  the  third.  Yet  the 
two  angels  when  they  come  to  Lot  are  apparently  as  direct 
a  manifestation  of  God  to  him  as  the  third  was  to  Abraham 
(xix.  18,  _f.)  And  in  the  other  passage  it  has  not  been 
clearly  made  out  that  there  is  really  a  distinction  dravm 
between  an  angel  who  represents-  God's  presence  and  an 
angel  of  a  lower  kind  who  does  not  do  so.  The  notion 
(long  current  in  dogmatic  theology,  and  which  goes  back 
to  the  earliest  controversies  between  Jews  and  Christians) 
that  "  the  angel  of  the  Lord,"  as  contradistinguished  from 
created  angels,  is  the  Logos — the  second  person  of  the 
Trinity — has  found  defenders  down  to  the  present  day 
.(Hengatoiberg,  Keil,  &c.),  but  certainly  does  not  express 
the  sense  of  the  Old  Testament  writers.  And  it  seems 
equally  unprofitable  to  base  on  such  passages  as  we  have 
cited,  a  controversy  whether  "  the  angel  of  Jehovah"  is  one 
special  angel  charged  throughout  history  with  special  func- 
tions towards  the  covenant  people,  or  is  any  angel  who 
from  time  to  tim'fe  has  a  special  commission,  or  is  to  be 
viewed,  at  least  in  some  cases,  not  as  a  hypostatic  being,  but 
simply  as  a  momentary  sinking  of  the  invisible  God  into 
the  sphere  of  visibility.  The  function  of  the  angel  so 
entirely  overshadows  his  personality,  that  the  Old  Testa- 
ment does  not  ask  who  or  what  this  angel  is,  but  what  he 
does.  And  the  answer  to  this  last  question  is,  that  he 
represents  God  to  man  so  directly  and  fuUy,  that  when  he 
speaks  or  acts  God  himself  is  felt  to  speak  or  act.  The 
strongest  passage  perhaps  is  Gen.  ilviii  15,/! 

The  disposition  to  look  away  from  the  personaliiy  of  the 
angels  and  concentrate  attention  on  their  ministry,  runs 
more  or  less  through  the  whole  Old  Testament  angel- 
ology.  It  is  indeed  certain, — to  pass  to  the  second  side  of 
the  doctrine, — that  the  angelic  figures  of  the  Eible  narra- 
tive are  not  mere  allegories  of  divine  providence,  but  were 
regarded  as  possessing  a  certain  superhuman  reality.  But 
this  reahty  is  matter  of  assimiption  rather  than  of  direct  teach- 
ing. Nowhere  do  we  find  a  clear  statement  as  to  the  crea- 
tion of  the  angels  [G^n.  ii.  1  is  ambiguous,  and  it  is  scarcely 
legitimate  in  Psalm  cxlviiL  to  connect  ver.  2  with  ver.  5]. 
That  they  are  endowed  with  special  goodness  and  insight, 
analogous  to  human  qualities,  appears  as  a  popular  assump- 
tion, not  as  a  doctrine  of  revelation  (1  Sam.  xxix  9 ;  2  Sam. 
siv.  17,  xix.  27).  Most  characteristic  for  the  nature  of 
the  angels  is  the  poetical  title  "  son.";  of  God"  [Bne.  Eluhim, 
or,  with  a  alight  modification,  Btie  Elim,  in  English  version 
incorrectly  "  mighty,"  "  sons  of  the  mighty,"  Ps.  xxix.  1, 
Ixxxix.  6),  which,  in  accordance  with  the  idiomatic  force 
of  the  word  s<ms,  may  be  paraphrased,  "  Beings  who  in  a 
subordinate  way  share  something  of  divine  majesty." 
Perhaps  in  Psalm  Ixirrii.  the  name  Elohim  itself  varies  with 
the  more  usual  "  sons  of  Elohim." 

Taken  collectively,  the  angels  form  the  hosts  of  Jehovah 
(Ps.  ciii  21,  (tc),  or  the  host  of  heaven  (1  Kings  .xxiL  19), 
names  correlative  to  the  new  title  of  God  which  springs 
up  at  the  close  of  the  period  of  the  Judges,  "  Jehovah  fGod 
of]  hosts."  The  notion  of  angels  as  divine  armies  is  not 
like  that  of  the  individual  "  messenger"  closely  connected 


with  the  theophanic  history  (yet  compare  Gen.  xxsiL  1,  'i; 
Joshua  V.  1 3,  sqq. ),  but  belongs  rather  to  the  delineation 
of  the  majesty  of  God  in  poetry  and  prophecy.  As  the  whole 
conception  of  the  heavenly  palace  and  throne  is  obviously 
symbolical,  we  must  allow  for  conscious  poetic  art  when  the 
angels  are  represented  surrounding  Gods  throne  in  the 
form  of  an  assembly  or  privy  couiicU  of  holy  ones  (conse- 
crated servants),  praising  his  name,  or  receiving  his  com- 
mands, and  reporting  their  execution  (Ps.  xrix.,  Ixxyit 
6-8;  1  Kings  xxiL  19,/'.;  Job  L)  Similarly  much  must 
be  allowed  for  the  free  play  of  fancy  when  in  the  last 
judgment  against  the  enemies  of  his  people,  Jehovah 
descends  to  battle  with  his  heroes  (Joel  iv.  Il),  his  holif 
ones  (ZecL  xiv.  5),  or  when  he  triumphantly  enters  Ziou 
amidst  myriads  of  heaveidy  war  chariots  (Ps.  IxviiL  17). 
Compare  Isa.  IxvL  15,  Hab.  iiL,  which  show  how  closely 
such  imagery  is  connected  with  the  physical  phenomena  of 
the  thunderstorm. 

With  the  development  of  the  idea  <rf  countless  hosts  of 
divine  ministers  is  naturally  associated,  in  place  of  the  old 
angelic  theophany,  the  conception  of  an  invisible  agency 
of  angels,  who  are  henceforth  seen  only  in  vision  or  t<)  eyes 
■specially  opened  (Ntmi.  xxii,  31;  2  Kings  vi  17).  To 
the  guidance  of  Israel  by  the  angel  of  Jehovah  succeeds 
the  belief  in  angelic  guidance  of  individuals  (Ps.  zxxiv. 
7),  more  or  less  poetically  worked  out  (Ps.  xd.  11).-  Con- 
versely, pestilence  and  other  judgments  are  angelic  visits' 
tions  (2  Sam.  xxiv. ;  2  Kings  xix.  35 ;  Ps.  Lxxvui  49, 
where  the  "evil  angels"  of  the  English  version  are  not  wicked 
angels,  but  angels  of  evU).  At  length  this  is  carried  so  fa* 
that  aU  natural  forces  that  serve  God  are  viewed  as  his 
messengers,  Ps.  civ.  4  :  "He  makes  winds  his  messengers, 
flaming  fire  his  ministers."  This  passage  clearly  shows  tho 
elasticity  of  the  whole  conception.  Similar  is  the.  way  in 
which  the  stars,  which  share  with  the  angels  the  name 
"  host  of  heaven,"  appear  associated  with  the  latter  (Job 
xxxviii  7).     Hence  the  later  elemental  angels. 

Angelic  interpretation  between  God  and  man  reappears  Ib 
Job  ^Tr-riii  23  (cf.  iv.  1 3,  _/.),  and  converse  with  angels  forms 
a  large  part  of  the  visionary  setting  of  the  later  prophetical 
books  (Ezekiel,  Zechariah).  But  these  visions,  to  which  the 
prophets  do  not  ascribe  objective  reality,  illustrate  rather 
the  religious  imagination  than  the  theology  of  the  period. 

The  idea  of  ranks  and  classes  of  angels,  though  natuiallj 
suggested  by  the  conception  of  a  host  (c/.  Joshua  v.  13,' 
sijq'},  was  up  to  this  tune  undeveloped;  for  neither  the 
purely  symbohcal  cherubim,  nor  the  unique  and  obscure 
seiaphira  of  Isaiah  vi.,  have  in  the  Old  Testament  the 
meaning  later  conferred  on  them  of  distinct  classes  of 
angels.  But  the  angels  of  Zechariah  present  something  of 
a  systematic  scheme,  though  it  seems  unsafe,  with  E^-ald 
and  others,  to  see  in  the  seven  eyes  of  Jehovah  (iiL  9,  iv. 
10)  a  developed  doctrine  of  seven  chief  angels  (as  in  Tobit 
xiL  15 ;  Kev.  viiL  2),  parallel  to  and  influenced  by  the 
Amesha-fpentas  of  the  Eranian  mythology.  The  book 
of  Daniel  shows  a  much  fuller  development  in  a  similar 
line.  Israel,  Persia,  4c.,  have  special  angels  (princes), 
whose  contests  represent  those  of  human  history  (chaj)3. 
I.,  xiL,  c/.  Isa.  x.xiv.  21,/.)  "The  great  prince  who  pre- 
sides over"  Israel  is  named  Michael  (who  is  like  God?), 
and  the  dngelus  intcrpres  is  called  Gfabriel  (man  of  God), 
The  analogy  of  these  notions  to  those  of  Zarathustrism  is 
less  decided  than  has  often  been  supposed ;  but  the  freedom 
which  Old  Testament  writers  allow  themselves  in  matters  of 
imaginative  representation,  to  which  these  conceptions  mainly 
belong,  is  such  as  to  render  foreign  influence  quite  credible. 

The  ranks,  classes,  and  names  of  angels  are  a  favourite 
topic  of  post-canonical,  and  especi;uly  of  Apocalyptic  litera- 
ture. In  the  book  of  Enoch,  cherubim,  seraphim,  and 
even  the  wheels  of  Ezekiel's  vision,  become  distinct  classe* 
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of  angels ;  and  Rafael  {cf.  Tobit  xii  6),  Phannel,  Uriel, 
Ac,  are  added  to  the  names  of  individual  archangels. 
Specially  celebrated  is  the  interpretation  which  this  book 
gives  of  Gen.  vi.  2,  where  the  sons  of  God  are  under- 
stood as  angels.  This-  interpretation  seems  to  have  in- 
fluenced Jude,  ver.  6  {cf.  2  Pet.  ii.  4),  was  current  in  the 
early  church  as  well  as  in  Judaism,  and  (thougli  tlie  narra- 
tive so  understood  is  quite  unique  in  the  circle  of  Biblical 
ideas)  is  defended  on  philological  grounds  by  the  best 
recent  scholars,  the  occurrence  being  viewed  as  history  or 
as  myth  according  as  the  interpreter  is  theosophically  or 
critically  inclined.  Of  other  passages  in  later  Jewish  Litera- 
ture it  may  suffice  to  refer  to  the  full  account  of  the  crea- 
tion of  angels  of  various  functions,  presiding  over  various 
powers  of  nature,  in  the  Book  of  Jubilees  {cf.  Roensch,  Das 
,fiuch  der  Jiitri^aen,  p.  259). 

The  angelology  of  the  New  Testament  attaches  closely  to 
the  notions  already  developed.  The  ministry  of  angels  is, 
as  in  the  Old  Testament,  specially  connected  with  the 
■work  of  salvation  (Heb.  i.  14),  and  with  the  person  of 
Christ  (John  L  51),  to  whom  after  the  temptation  (and  at 
Glethsemane  1)  angels  minister,  and  who  can  at  will  com- 
mand their  aid  (Slat,  xxvi  53).  As  in  the  later  Old  Testa- 
ment books,  revelations  by  angels  .are  given  in  vision  or 
dream,  but  even  waking  eyes  see  the  angel  or  angels  who 
minister  at  the  resurrection.  So  an  angel  delivers  Peter 
(Acts  xii.),  &c.  As  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  figure  of 
angels  is  human,  their  raiment  white,  and  their  aspect 
luminous.  A  multitude  of  angels  appear  singing  praises  at 
the  nativity  (Luke  ii.  13),  and  in  general  they  sympathise 
with  the  repentance  of  sinners  and  the  progress  of  the 
divine  kingdom  (Luke  xv.  10  ;  1  Pet  L  12).  Gabriel 
reappears  in  Luke  i.  The  belief  in  special  guardian  angels 
of  individuals  appears  as  current  (Acts  xiL  15),  but  the 
words  of  Jesus  (Mat.  xviiL  10)  hardly  go  farther  than  the 
statements  of  the  Psalms.  The  angelic  hosts  of  the  pro- 
phetic eschatology  are  naturally  transferred  to  the  second 
coming  (Parusia)  of  our  I>ord.  The  saints  after  the  resur- 
rection are  like  the  angels  (Mat.  xxii.  30  ;  Luke  xx.  36). 
In  the  Apocalj'pse  angels  play  a  great  part.  Notable 
features,  in  addition  to  the  seven  highest  angels  (viii.  2), 
are  the  angels  of  the  seven  churches  (who,  however,  are 
by  many  taken  as  human  figures,  church  officers),  and  the 
association  of  special  angels  with  cosmical  forces,  e.jr., 
angels  of  fire  and  water  (xvL  5,  xiv.  18).  The  same  idea 
appears  even  more  sharply  expressed  in  the  writings  of 
Paul,  if,  as  Ritschl  has  rendered  plausible,  the  elements 
(elemental  powers)  of  the  world  (CoL  iL ;  Gal.  iv.  3)  are 
tlie  angels,  and  specially  the  angels  of  the  law.  This  view 
is  connected  with  the  characteristic  position  of  Paul  and 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  that  the  inferiority  of  the  old 
covenant  is  stamped  by  the  fact  that  the  law  was  given 
and  enforced  by  angels  (QaL  iii,iv. ;  Heb.  ii.;  cf.  Acts  viL 
53),  an  idea  partly  based  on  Exod.  xxiii.  20,/.,  and  partly 
on  a  transference  to  Sinai  of  the  usual  poetico-prophetic 
imagery  of  a  theophany — a  transference  suggested  by  Ps. 
Ixviii  17,  Deut.  xxxiii.  2,  and  actually  carried  out  in  the 
LXX.  translation  of  the  latter  text,  and  in  the  current  Jewish 
theology  of  the  period.  Angel  worship  is  condemned  in 
CoL  ii  (probably  with  reference  to  Essene  doctrine) ;  cf. 
Rev.  xiz.  10.  In  Heb.  ii.,  and  1  Cor.  vi.  3,  Christians  are 
superior  to  angels. 

Theological  reflection  on  the  doctrine  of  angels  already 
begins  among  the  Alexandrian  Jews;  and  Philo,  who  calls 
them  "  a  chorus  of  unembodied  souls  "  occupying  the  air, 
places  them  in  close  parallelism  to  his  speculations  on  the 
divine  ideas  or  powers.  From  this  association  the  transi- 
tion is  easy  to  Gnostic  speculations,  where  the  ranks  of 
angels  appear  as  produced  by  successive  emanation,  and 
thus  serve  to  fill  up  the  interval  which  Gnosticism  p\it\ 


between  God  and  the  world  In  this  connection  we  finfl 
also  a  doctrine  of  creation  by  angels  (Basilides),  and 
dualistic  views  of  good  and  evil  angels.  Against  thcs« 
heresies  the  early  church  emphasises  the  creation  of  angeU 
and  the  fall  of  the  evil  angels,  but  Origen  tells  ns  that  up 
to  his  time  the  ecclesiastical  doctrine  did  not  define  "quando 
isti  crcati  siut  vel  quales  aut  quoniodo  sint."  On  these 
topics,  however,  many  subtle  questions  arose,  e.g.,  whether 
angels  havB  bodies  of  an  ethereal  kind,  whether  they  were 
created  before  the  world  or  along  with  the  light,  &c 
Gradually  angel-worship  sprung  up,  and  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  the  best  fathers  (Theodoret,  Aiij,'u.stin,  A-c), 
became  firmly  established,  and  is  still  acknowledged  in  the 
Roman  catechism.  An  elaborate  theory  of  the  angehc 
hierarchy,  based  on  Neoplatonic  doctrines,  is  laid  down  in 
tlie  work  of  Pseudo-Dionysius,  De  Uierarchia  Celesii  (5th 
century),  and  exercised  much  influence  on  nicdia;val  theo- 
logy, which  accepted  the  work  as  a  genuine  product  of  the 
apostolic  age.  The  schoolmen  treat  of  angels  under  the 
doctrine  of  creation,  dividing  rational  creatures  into  angels, 
who  are  pure  spirits,  and  men  {Sent.  Lib.  iL,  dist.  L,  sqq.), 
and  the  nature  and  powers  of  angels  form  the  most  notori- 
ous problems  of  tlie  misdirected  subtlety  of  the  schools  {cf. 
e.g..  Duns  on  the  Second  Book  of  Sentences).  Protestant 
theologians  have  always  felt  less  interest  in  the  subject, 
and  generally  reduce  the  doctrine  of  angels  to  a  mere 
appendix  to  the  doctrine  of  creation  or  of  God's  works. 
Recent  writers  often  go  much  farther.  Thus,  Scldeier- 
macher  sums  up  the  whole  doctrine  of  angels  by  saying, 
that  tho^possible  existence  of  angels  should  not  influence 
conduct,  and  that  revelations  of  their  being  are  no  more  to 
be  looked  for.  A  reaction,  partly  rooted  on  the  later 
philosophy  of  Schelling,  has  led  several  German  theologians 
(Hofmann,  &c.)  to  lay  more  weight  on  the  doctrine. 

The  Biblical  doctrine  of  angels  must  be  studied  with  the 
aid  of  the  best  books  on  Biblical  theology  (Schulz,  Oebler, 
Ewald,  Weiss,  itc),  and  of  the  commentaries  on  special 
passages.  The  book  of  Enoch  is  accessible  in  Dillmann's 
translation,  and  other  Jewish  notions  may  be  found  in 
Eisenmenger.  The  literature  of  the  subject,  theological 
and  thcosophic,  is  immense.  (w.  k.  8.) 

ANGEL,  a  gold  coin,  first  used  in  France  in  1340,  and 
introduced  into  England  by  Edward  IV.  in  1465.  It 
varied  in  value  between  that  period  and  the  time  of  Charles 
I.  from  6s.  8d.  to  10s.  The  name  was  derived  from  the 
rcjircsentation  it  bore  of  St  Michael  and  the  dragon. 

ANGELICA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  of 
the  Urabellifer^.  The  name  Angelica  is  popularly  given 
to  a  plant  of  an  allied  genus,  Archangelica  officijialis,  the 
tender  shoots  of  which  are  used  in  making  certain  kinds 
of  aromatic  sweetmeats. 

ANGELO,  MicHFx.    See  Michel  Angelo  Buonaekoti. 

ANGELUS  SILESIUS,  a  German  philosophical  poet, 
was  born  in  1624  at  Breslau  or  Glatz,  and  died  at  Breslau 
in  1677.  His  family  name  was  Johann  Schefller,  but  he  is 
generally  known  under  the  assumed  name  which  marks  the 
country  of  his  birtL  Brought  up  a  Protestant,  and  at 
first  physician  to  the  duke  of  Wurtemberg,  he  embraced, 
in  1G53,  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  took  orders  as 
a  priest.  His  peculiar  religious  faith,  founded  on  his  early 
study  of  the  works  of  Tauler  and  Btihme,  as  expressed  in 
his  hymns  {Gherubinischer  Wandersmann),  is  a  mystical 
pantheism  founded  on  sentiment.  The  essence  of  God  he 
held  to  be  love  :  God,  he  said,  can  love  nothing  inferior  to 
himself :  but  ho  cannot  bo  an  object  of  love  to  himself 
without  going  out,  so  to  speak,  of  himself,  ^^^thout  mani- 
festing his  infinity  in  a  finite  form ;  in  other  words,  by 
becoming  man.  God  and  man  are  therefore  essentially 
one.  A  selection  of  his  hymns,  which  are  very  popular  in 
Germany,  was  published  in  1B20  by  Varnhagen  Von  Enae 
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ANt?ER3lA.tW,  a  river  of  Sweden,  ■which  rises  about 
Jat  65"  N.  and  long.  15°  R,  among  the  mountains  that 
separate  Sweden  from  Norway,  and  flows  in  a  south- 
easterly direction  through  Westerbotten  and  Westnorrland, 
entering  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  near  Hernosand,  after  a 
course  of  about  250  mUes,  during  which  it  passes  through 
several  lakes.  It  is  navigable  for  upwards  of  50  mUes 
from  the  sea,  and  the  scenery  on  its  banks  is  sometimes 
very  beautiful.  _ 

ANGERMtJNDE,  a  town  of  Prussia,  capital  of  a  circle 
of  the  same  name  in  the  province  of  Brandenburg,  situated 
on  Lake  Miinde,  43  miles  from  BerHn,  by  the  Berlin-Stettin 
railway.  It  contains  about  6400  inhabitants,  who  are 
chiefly  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  woollen  and  linen 
goods. 

ANGERS,  an  ancient  city  of  France,  capital  of  the 
department  of  Maine-et-Loire,  and  formerly  of  the  old 
province  of  Anjou,  situated  on  the  Maine,  about  4  miles 
from  its  junction  with  the  Loire,  and  161  miles  S.W. 
of  Paris.  The  streets  of  the  upper  and  older  quarter  of 
the  city,  which  occupies  the  slope  of  a  rising  ground  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river,  are  narrow  and  often  very 
steep,  and  the  houses  have  a  sombre,  although  somewhat 
picturesque  appearance,  from  the  quantity  of  slate  that  is 
used  in  their  construction.  Many  of  these  buildings,  how- 
ever, have  given  place  to  others  of  a  more  modern  style, 
particularly  near  the  site  of  the  old  ramparts,  now  occupied 
by  beautiful  boulevards,  while  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river  a  new  quarter  has  sprung  up,  which  is  regularly  and 
tastefully  built.  Among  the  principal  buildings  in  Angers 
are  the  castle,  situated  on  a  rock  commanding  the  city, 
once  a  place  of  great"  strength,  but  now  used  as  a  prison, 
barrack,  and  powder  magazine ;  the  fine  cathedral  of  St 
Maurice,  rebuilt  in  1225,  and  remarkable  for  its  beautiful 
stdined  glass  windows;  the  Hotel  Dieu,  built  by  Henry  II. 
of  England ;  and  several  of  the  parish  churches.  Angers 
is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  possesses  schools  of  different 
grades,  various  learned  societies,  a  library  of  about  40,000 
volumes,  and  a  gallery  containing  a  good  collection  of 
pictures  and  statues,  including  some  fine  works  by  the 
sculptor  David  of  Angers.  There  was  once  a  university 
in  the  town,  as  well  as  a  military  college,  at  which  the 
Earl  of  Chatham  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  received 
part  of  their  education;  but  the  former  has  been  abolished, 
whOe  the  latter  has  been  removed  to  Saumur.  The  chief 
manufactures  at  Angers  are  sail-cloths,  ropes,  linen  goods, 
hosiery,  sugar,  leather,  wax,  and  oil ;  there  is  also  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  corn,  wine,  and  fruits,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood there  are  extensive  slate  quarries,  which  give 
employment  to  about  3000  workmen.  Population,  58,464. 
Angers  is  the  ancient  Juliomagus,  or,  as  it  was  latterly 
called,  Andccavia,  whence  the  city  is  said  to  derive  its 
present  name.  It  was  captured  by  Odoacer  in  464  A.D., 
and  by  Clovis  in  486  ;  it  suffered  severely  from  the  in- 
vasions of  the  Northmen  in  845  and  the  succeeding  years, 
and  of  the  English  in  the  12th  and  1 5th' centuries ;  the 
Huguenots  took  it  in  1585,  and  the  Vendean  royalists 
were  repulsed  near  it  in  1793. 

ANGERSTEIN,  John  Julius,  an  opulent  London  mer- 
chant, and  a  distinguished  patron  of  the  fine  arts,  was  born 
at  St  Petersburg  in  1735,  and  settled  in  London  about 
1749.  His  coUection  of  paintings,  consisting  of  about 
forty  of  the  most  exquisite  specimens  of  the  art,  purchased 
by  the  Engbsh  Government,  on  his  death  in  1822,  for 
£60,000,  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  National  Gallery. 

ANGHIARI,  a  small  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
Arezzo,  situated  10  miles  N.E.  of  Arezzo,  not  far  from 
the  Sovara,  a  tributary  of  the  Tiber.  The  Milanese,  under 
Niccolo  Piccinino,  were  here  defeated  by  the  Florentines 
in  1440.     Pop\ilation  of  the  commune,  6900. 


ANGILBERT,  St,  the  most  distinguished  poet  of  his 
age,  was  the  secretary  and  friend  of  Charlemagne.  After 
filling  the  highest  offices  under  that  monarch.  Bud  receiv- 
ing the  hand  of  his  daughter  Bortha  in  marriage,  he  retired 
in  790  to  the  monastery  of  Centule,  or  Saint  Riquier,  of 
which  in  794  he  was  made  abbot.  He  left  this  retreat 
from  time  to  time  when  the  king  required  his  services,  and  in 
800  assisted  at  Rome  at  his  coronation.  He  died  in  814. 
Angilbert  was  called  by  Charlemagne  the  Homer  ci  his  time. 

ANGINA  PECTORIS,  a  term  appUed  \r  a  vif'ent 
paroxysm  of  painful  sensations  in  the  chest,  arising  for  the 
most  part  in  connection  with  some  form  of  l.aart  disease. 
An  attack  of  angina  pectoris  usually  comes  on  with  a 
sudden  seizure  of  pain,  felt  at  first  over  the  region  of  the 
heart,  but  radiating  through  the  chest  in  various  directions, 
and  frequently  extending  down  the  left  arm.  A  feeling  of 
constriction  and  of  suffocation  accompanies  the  pain, 
although  there  is  seldom  actual  difficulty  in  breathing. 
When  the  attack  comes  on,  as  it  often  does,  in  the  course 
of  some  bodily  exertion,  the  sufferer  ia  at  once  brought  to 
rest,  and  during  the  continuance  of  the  paroxysm  expe- 
riences the  most  intense  agony.  The  countenance  becomes 
pale,  the  surface  of  the  body  cold,  the  pulse  feeble,  and 
death  appears  to  be  imminent,  when  suddenly  the  attack 
subsides,  and  complete  relief  is  obtained.  The  duration 
of  a  paroxysm  rarely  exceeds  two  or  three  minutes,  but  it 
may  last  for  a  longer  period.  The  attacks  are  apt  to 
recur  on  slight  exertion,  and  even  in  aggravated  cases 
without  any  such  exciting  cause.  Occasionally  the  first 
seizure  proves  fatal ;  but  more  commonly  death  takes  place 
as  the  result  of  repeated  attacks.  Angina  pectoris  ia  gene- 
rally held  to  be  a  neurosis,  or  nervous  affection  of  the  heart, 
but  its  causation  is  still  a  matter  of  uncertainty.  It  seems 
occasionally  to  manifest  itself  where  no  organic  heart 
disease  is  discoverable,  either  in  Ufe  or  after  death,  but  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases  some  morbid  condition  of  the 
heart's  structure  is  undoubtedly  present.  A  diseased  state 
of  the  coronary  arteries,  the  nutrient  blood-vessels  of  the 
heart,  has  been  found  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases 
examined  post  mortem ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  these 
arteries  may  be  found  diseased  where  no  paroxysm  of 
angina  had  ever  occurred ;  and  further,  it  is  well  known 
that  various  other  forms  of  heart  disease  may  have  angina 
pectoris  associated  with  them  as  a  prominent  symptom. 
Angina  pectoris  is  extremely  rare  under  middle  life,  and  is 
much  more  common  in  males  than  in  females.  It  must 
always  be  regarded  as  a  disorder  of  a  very  serious  nature. 
In  the  treatment  of  the  paroxysm  much  relief  is  obtained 
by  opiates,  and  by  the  inhalation,  under  proper  precautions, 
of  anaesthetic  vapours,  such  as  ether,  chloroform,  and 
nitrite  of  amyL  To  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  attacks, 
something  may  be  done  by  scrupulous  attention  to  the. 
state  of  the  general  health,  and  by  the  avoidance  of  mental 
or  physical  strain,  for  it  is  certain  that  attacks  in  those 
who  are  the  subjects  of  the  disorder  are  often  precipitated 
by  errors  in  living,  and  by  undue  exertion  or  excitement. 

ANGLE,  a  term  employed  in  different  senses,  the  most 
common  and  simplest  use  of 
it — to  which  all  the  rest  may 
be  referred,  and  by  which  they 
may  be  explained — being  to 
indicate  tbfl  inclination  of  two 
straight  lines  to  each  other. 
Suppose  0  F  in  the  figure  to 
tarn  about  O  from  the  posi- 
tion O  B  towards  0  C,  like  the 
opening  out  of  the  legs  of  a  pair 
of  compasses,  the  angle  formed 
by  0  B  and  O  F,  which  is  dis- 
tinguished aa  the  angle  B  O  F,  measures  the  extent  or  degro 
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of  the  turniag  or  opening,  being  of  course  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  length  of  the  lines.  The  ordinary  method 
of  measuring  angles  is  based  on  the  division  of  the  circum- 
ferenqe  of  a  circle  into  300  equal  parts,  called  degrees, 
the  angles  formed  by  lines  radiating  from  the  centre  being 
proportional  to  the  area  of  the  circumference  which  the 
lines  intercept.  If  0  C  makes  equal  angles  with  the 
straight  line  A  0  B,  each  of  them  is  »  right  angle,  or  an 
angle  of  90".  In  the  figure  A  O  E  is  an  ansjle  of  00°,  and 
C  O  F  and  F  O  B  are  each  45°;  whence  E  Cf  F  is  75°, 
E  0  B  120°,  ic.  By  the  angle  curved  lines  make  with 
each  other  is  meant  the  rectilineal  angle  contained  by  the 
tangents  to  the  curves.  Sec  Geometry  and  TRicoNOJtETay. 

ANGLES.  According  to  the  usual  account,  which  rests 
on  the  authority  of  Bede,  the  Angles  were  one  of  three 
tribes  who  passed  over  from  the  Continent  in  the  5th  and 
6th  centuries,  &nd  taking  possession  of  different  parts  of 
England,  formed  the  main  and  dominant  element  in  its 
subsequent  population.  The  Saxons,  he  tells  us,  and  he  is 
followed  by  the  authors  of  the  Saxon  chronicles,  were 
situated  in  what  is  now  Holstein  ;  the  Angles  occupied  the 
district  to  the  north,  probably  extending  across  the  penin- 
sula, and  beyond"  the  Angles  were  the  Jutes,  in  (approii- 
mately)  the  modern  Jutland.  Hypothetically  they  are 
identified  with  the  Angli  of  Tacitus,  who  were  seated  on 
the  Lower  Elbe ;  and  certainly  they  belonged  to  the 
Low  German  race.  Some  historians,  as  Professor  Henry 
Morley,  regard  the  distinction  between  Saxon  and  Angle 
as  a  mere  accidental  difference  of  name  ;  the  people  them- 
selves employing  the  name  of  Angles,  while  Saxon  was  a 
foreign  designation  applied  to  them  by  the  Romans  and 
Celts  ;  and  this  view  might  be  supported  by  the  fact  that, 
while  the  boys  admired  by  Gregory,  according  to  the  well- 
known  tale,  were  "  Angles,"  his  missionaries  were  sent  to 
the  Jutish  kingdom  of  Kent.  It  must  be  admitted,  how- 
ever, that  whatever  the  origin  of  the  words  Angle  and 
6a."con  may  be,  they  expressed,  from  the  time  of  the  inva- 
sions downwards,  a  difference  that  wa",  if  not  radical  and  of 
long  continuance,  at  least  real  and  obvious.  The  Angles 
were  a  strong  and  vigorous  people,  and  not  only  founded 
three  kingdoms  in  England, — Northumbria,  East  Anglia, 
and  Mercia  (which  all,  and  especially  the  first,  exercised  a 
great  influence  on  our  early  history), — but  also  spread 
through  a  large  part  of  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland.  Their 
language  was  soon  brought  under  literary  culture,  and 
supplied  a  groundwork  for  the  later  and  richer  develop- 
ments of  the  southern  Saxons ;  and  it  is  still  to  be  distin- 
guished in  the  Northiunbrian  dialect  and  the  Lowland 
Scotch.  They  have  left  us,  though  in  the  form  of  a  rifact- 
mento,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  literary  legacies  we 
possess — the  poem  of  Beowulf,  and  claim  the  honour  of 
producing  Cadmon  and  the  venerable  Bede.  See  Thorpe's 
Lappenberg ;  and  Morley,  Writers  be/ore  Chaucer. 

ANGLESEA  or  Anglesey  (i.e.,  the  Angle's  Island),  the 
Mona  of  Tacitus,  an  insular  county  of  North  Wales,  sepa- 
rated from  the  niainland  of  England  by  the  Menai  Strait, 
over  which  Mr  Telford's  magnificent  suspension  bridge  was 
thrown  in  1826,  followed  by  the  renowned  tubular  railway 
iron  bridge  in  1 850.  The  island  contains  1 93,5 1 1  acres.  The 
surface  is  for  the  most  part  flat,  and  the  soil  but  moderately 
fertile.  The  exports  consist  of  barley,  oats,  cattle,  sheep, 
and  hogs  ;  and  a.  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  butter, 
cheese,  hides,  tallow,  wax,  and  honey.  It  contains  valuable 
minerals,  and  furnishes  (though  not  so  abundantly  as 
formerly)  copper,  lead,  silver,  marble,  asbestos,  limestone, 
mar),  and  coaL  The  chief  copper  mines  are  at  Parj-s,  and 
were  first  worked  in  17C8  ;  and  those  of  coal  are  at  Mal- 
tracth  and  Tredfaeth.  The  stones  for  the  towers  of  the 
tubular  bridge  were  quarried  at  Penmore,  4  miles  north  of 
Beatumaris.    There  are  no  manufactures  of  importance.   The 


herring  fishery  in  some  years  gives  employment  to  a  part  ob 
the  inhabitants ;  and  other  kinds  of  sea-fiah  are  abundant. 
Anglesea  was  anciently  famous  as  the  scat  of  the  Druidical 
pontiff,  and  a  Druidical  college;  and  a  number  of  (so-called) 
Druidical  remains — such  as  the  cromlechs  atPlasNewydd — 
are  still  to  be  seen.  In  61  x.i>.  Suetonius  Faulinus  attacked 
the  Druids  in  this  their  safest  retreat,  and  they  werv< 
utterly  subdued  by  Agricola  in  78.  About  450  CaswaUon, 
prince  of  Cambiia,  chose  this  island  for  his  seat  of  govern- 
ment, and  it  continued  to  be  the  residence  of  the  princes 
of  North  Wales  till  the  final  subjugation  in  1277.  A I 
present  the  northern  form  of  Welsh  is  spoken  by  the 
peasantry,  but  in  the  towns  English  is  very  geuerally 
understood.  The  county  is  divided  into  6  "hundreds," 
and  76  parishes.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  1861  was 
38,157;  and  in  1871,35,127.  This  decrease  is  ascribed 
to  emigration,  occasioned  by  the  depressed  state  of  the 
mining  trades  and  lack  of  agricultural  employment.  The 
coimty  returns  one  member  to  piuliament,  and  one  is  also 
retiimed  by  the  boroughs  of  Beaumaris,  Holyhead,  Amlwch, 
and  Llangefni 

ANGLESEA,  Arthub  Annesley,  Eakl  of,  lord  privy 
seal  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  II.,  the  son  of  Sir  Francis 
Annesley,  Lord  Mount-Norris,  and  Viscount  Valentia,  in 
Ireland,  was  bom  at  Dublin  10th  July  1614.  He  was  for 
some  time  at  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  afterwards 
studied  law  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
civil  war  he  sat  in  the  parliament  held  at  Oxford;  but 
afterwards  became  reconciled  to  the  opposite  party,  and 
was  sent  commissioner  to  Ulster  in  1645,  to  oppose  the 
designs  of  the  rebel  Owen  Roe  O'Neal.  He  was  president 
of  the  coimcil  of  state  after  the  death  of  Cromwell,  and 
was  principally  concerned  in  bringing  about  the  Restora- 
tion. He  succeeded  to  his  father's  titles  in  1660,  and  in 
1061  was  enrolled  in  the  English  peerage  as  Lord  Annesley 
of  Newport-Pagnell,  Bucks,  and  Earl  of  Anglesea.  During 
Charles's  reign  he  was  employed  in  various  important 
affairs,  was  made  treasurer  of  the  navy,  and  for  some  time 
held  the  oflSce  of  lord  privy  seal.  Annesley  was  a  person 
of  great  abilities  and  of  very  extensive  learning,  and  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  constitution  and  laws  of  England. 
In  his  lifetime  he  published  several  works,  chiefly  of  a 
polemical  and  political  character.     He  died  in  April  1686. 

ANGLESEi',  Heney  William  Paget,  fiesi  MABQins 
OF,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  British  generals  of  the 
19th  century,  was  bom  on  the  17th  of  May  1768.  He  was 
the  eldest  son  of  Henry  Lord  Paget,  first  Earl  of  Uxbridge, 
of  whose  family  of  twelve  sons  and  daughters  he  was  the 
last  survivor.  He  received  his  early  education  at  West- 
minster school,  and  passed  thence  to -Christchurch,  Oxford, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  Quitting  the  university 
in  1790,  he  entered  parliament  the  same  year  as  member 
for  the  Carnarvon  group  of  boroughs,  for  which  ie  sat  six 
years.  But  to  his  high-spirited  and  impetuous  nature  the 
soldier's  life  was  most  attractive  ;  and  during  the  excito- 
ment  which  was  occasioned  by  the  outbreak  of  the  wars  of 
the  French  Revolution,  Lord  Paget  raised  on  his  father's 
estate  the  regiment  known  at  first  as  the  Staffordshire 
Volunteers,  and  afterwards  as  the  80th  Foot  in  the  regular 
army.  Of  this  regiment  he  was  named  lieutenant-colonel 
Having  entered  the  army,  and  passed  rapidly  throu^  ths 
subordinate  grades,  he  obtained  his  commission  as  lieu- 
tenant-colonel on  the  12th  September  1793.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  commenced  his  career  of  active  service  in 
the  campaign  of  Flanders,  under  the  Duke  of  York.  So 
greatly  did  he  distinguish  himself,  especially  during  the 
retreat  which  followed  the  repulse  of  Turcoing,  that  not- 
vritistanding  his  youthful  years,  he  was  appointed,  in  the 
temporary  absence  of  Lord  Cathcart,  to  the  command  ol 
his  brigade.     Transferred  soon  after  his  return  to  England 
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(o  a  cavalry  regiment,  16th  Liglit  Dragoons,  he  was  thence- 
torth  attached  to  that  branch  of  the  service  which  he  was 
to  raise  to  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  which  he  was  to  achieve  his  greatest  triumphs. 
About  the  same  time  (July  1795),  Lord  Paget  married 
Lady  Caroline  Elizabeth  ViUiers,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Jersey.  Promoted  colonel  in  1796,  he  was  transferred  in 
April  1797  to  the  command  of  the  7th  Light  Dragoons, 
and  then  began  to  apply  himself  strenuously  to  the  improve- 
DJent  of  discipline,  and  the  introduction  of  a  new  system 
of  cavalry  evolutions.  In  1799  he  took  part  in  the  cam- 
paign, brief  and  disastrous,  of  the  Duke  of  York  in  Hol- 
land. In  the  general  attack  (Oct  2)  he  distinguished 
hiicself  by  a  dashing  and  successful  charge  on  a  superior 
body  of  the  enemy's  cavalry.  On  him  devolved  the 
arduous  task  of  guarding  the  rear  in  the  retreat,  and  while 
thus  engaged,  he  routed  a  much  larger  body  of  French 
cavalry  under  General  Simon,  recovering  some  captured 
cannon,  and  taking  five  of  the  enemy's  guns.  Devoting 
himself  through  the  following  eight  years,  with  zeal  equal 
to  his  abilities,  to  the  discharge  of  his  regimental  duties, 
and  to  the  perfecting  of  the  reforms  which  he  had  previously 
introduced,  he  attained  the  rank  of  major-general  in  April 
'1802,  and  that  of  lieutenant-general  in  April  1808.  At 
the  dose  of  this  year  the  great  war  with  the  French  in  the 
Peninsula  *  began,  and  Lord  Paget  was  sent,  with  two 
brigades  of  cavalry,  to  join  the  division  of  the  army  under 
'  Sir  David  Baird,  who  was  then  marching  to  join  Sir  John 
Moore  in  his  advance  on  Salamanca.  He  landed  at 
Coruna,  and  in  the  face  of  very  great  difficulties  succeeded 
in  effecting  the  junchon.  It  was  during  this  march  that 
the  first  conflict  with  the  French  in  Spain  took  place, — a 
small  party  of  French  posted  at  Rueda  being  surprised  and 
cut  off  by  Lord  Paget.  In  the  retreat  ordered  by  Sir  John 
Moare,  after  the  fall  of  Madrid,  Lord  Paget  was  charged 
with  the  protection  of  the  rear,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
[frequent  harassing  attacks  of  the  enemy,  the  losses  of  the 
•  British  were  trifling.  He  especially  distinguished  himself 
by  brilliant  and  successful  encounters  with  the  French  at 
Sahagun,  Mayorga,  and  Benevente.  His  spirited  repulse  of 
the  advanced  guard  of  the  French  at  Benevente,  where  healso 
captured  the  commander  of  the  imperial  guard,  General  Le- 
febvre  Desnouelles,  especially  contributed  to  the  safe  arrival 
of  the  British  at  Coruna.  At  the  battle  of  Coruna,  fought 
on  the  16th  January  1809,  and  mournfully  memorable  for 
the  fall  of  the  brave  Sir  John  Moore,  Lord  Paget  had  the 
command  of  the  reserve ;  and  while  the  dying  commander 
vras  being  carried  from  the  field,  his  lordship,  by  a  swift, 
courageous  movement,  repulsed  a  superior  force  of  the 
enemy,  thus  deciding  the  fate  of  the  day  and  securing  the 
safe  embarkation  of  the  British  army.  With  this  action 
his  services  in  the  Peninsular  war  terminated,  and  in  the 
autumn  he  returned  to  England,  where  he  applied  himself 
to  his  parliamentary  duties  as  member  for  !NIilboume  Port. 
He  sat  for  that  borough  six  years  (1806  to  1812).  In 
1810  he  obtained  a  divorce  from  his  wife,  by  whom  he 
had  had  eight  children,  but  with  whom  he  had  not  Hvcd  a 
happy  life.  The  same  year  he  married  Lady  Cowley,  who 
had  about  the  same  time  been  divorced  from  Lord  Cowley. 
Lady  Paget  was  soon  after  married  to  the  D\ike  of  Argyle. 
In  1812  he  succeeded  his  father  and  took  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Lords  as  Earl  of  Uibridge.  Three  years  later 
his  services  as  general  were  called  for  on  a  grander  field, 
and  his  reputation  was  raised  to  the  highest  pitch.  In  the 
spring  of  1815  all  Europe  was  stirtlcd  by  the  news  of  the 
escape  of  Napoleon  I.  from  his  island  prison,  Elba,  of  his 
reappearance  in  France  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  of  his 
reassumption  of  the  imperial  dignity.  Without  delay  the 
armies  of  the  allies  were  sent  again  into  the  field,  the 
English  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington  as  commander-in- 


chief,  and  the  English  cavalry  under  the  command  of  the 
Earl  of  Uibridge.  At  the  decisive  battle  of  Waterloo 
(18th  June),  after  twice  leading  the  guards  to  the  charge, 
he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  heavy  brigade,  and^ 
by  a  third  rapid  and  terrific  charge,  completely  over- 
whelmed the  trusted  French  guards,  led  by  Count  D'Erlon, 
making  3000  prisoners,  and  killing  most  of  the  rest. 
Other  brilliant  feats  followed,  which  won  for  the  Earl  of 
Uibridge  on  that  day  a  place  of  honour  second  only  to 
that  of  the  great  duke  himself.  In  the  confusion  which 
followed,  Napoleon,  from  a  low  rising  ground,  directed  the 
fire  of  four  guns,  and  by  one  of  their  discharges,  almost  tha 
last  shot  that  was  fired,  the  earl  was  struck  on  the  knee, 
and  amputation  of  the  limb  was  found  to  be  necessary. 
This  was  effected  in  a  private  house  at  Waterloo,  and  the 
limb  was  buried  in  the  garden.  Visitors  are  shown  the 
chair  in  which  the  earl  sat  during  the  operation,  the  boot 
taken  from  the  amputated  leg,  and  the  monument  over  its 
burial-place.  A  pension  of  £1200  a  year  was  voted  to  him 
on  account  of  the  loss  of  his  Hmb,  but  he  generously 
decUned  to  accept  it.  Five  days  after  the  battle  the  ser- 
vices of  the  earl  were  rewarded  by  the  dignity  of  Marquis 
of  Anglesey,  conferred  on  him  by  the  Prince  Regent ;  and 
he  was  soon  after  nominated  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the 
Bath.  Similar  honours  were  bestowed  on  him  by  the 
emperors  of  Austria  and  Russia  and  the  king  of  Hanover. 
In  1818  he  was  elected  Knight  of  the  Garter.  He  attained 
the  full  rank  of  general  in  the  following  year.  His  support 
of  the  proceedings  against  Queen  Caroline  made  him  for 
a  time  unpopular,  and  when  he  was  on  one  occasion  beset 
by  a  crowd,  who  compelled  him  to  shout  "  The  Queen," 
he  added  the  wish,  "  May  aU  your  wives  be  like  her."  At 
the  coronation  of  George  IV.  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey 
filled  the  post  of  lord  high  steward  of  England.  At  the 
close  of  April  1827  he  became  a  member  of  the  Canning 
administration,  taking  the  post  of  master-general  of  the 
ordnance,  previously  held  by  WeUington.  He  was  at  the^ 
same  time  sworn  a  member  of  the  privy  counciL  Under 
the  Wellington  administration  he  accepted  the  appointment 
of  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  (March  1828),  and  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  important  duties  he  greatly  endeared  himself 
to  the  Irish  people.  The  spirit  in  which  he  acted,  and  the 
aims  which  he  steadily  set  before  himself,  contributed  to 
the  allaying  of  party  animosities,  to  the  promotion  of  a 
willing  submission  to  the  laws,  to  the  prosperity  of  trade, 
and  to  the  extension  and  improvement  of  education.  Ou 
the  great  question  of  the  time  his  views  were  opposed  to 
those  of  the  Government.  He  saw  clearly  that  the  time 
was  come  when  the  relief  of  the  Catholics  from  the  penal 
legislation  of  the  past  was  an  indispensable  measure,  and 
in  December  1823  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  primate  of  Ireland  distinctly  announcing  his 
view.  Thiia  led  to  his  recall  by  the  Government,  a  step 
sincerely  lamented  by  the  Irish.  He  pleaded  for  Catholic 
emancipation  in  parliament,  and  on  the  formation  of  Earl 
Grey's  administration,  in  November  1830,  he  again  became 
viceroy  of  Ireland.  The  times  were  changed;  the  great 
act  of  emancipation  had  been  accomplished,  and  the  task  of 
the  viceroy  in  his  second  tenure  of  office  was  to  resist  the 
agitation  commenced  and  carried  on  by  O'ConneU.  Ha 
felt  it  his  duty  now  to  demand  Coercion  Acts  for  the  securitj 
of  the  public  peace  ;  his  popularity  was  diminished,  differ- 
ences appeared  in  the  cabinet  on  the  difficult  subject,  and 
in  July  1833  the  ministry  resigned,  the  viceroy  retiring  at 
the  same  time.  To  tlie  Marquis  of  Anglesey  Ireland  ia 
indebted  for  the  Board  of  Education,  the  origination  of 
which  may  perhaps  be  reckoned  as  the  most  memorable 
act  of  his  viceroyalty.  For  thirteen  years  after  his  retire- 
ment he  remained  out  of  o.'fice,  and  took  little  part  in  the 
affairs  of  govenunaitt.     H«  joined  the  Russell  admini.stra 
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tion  in  July  1846  as  master-general  of  the  ordnance,  f  ually 
retiring  with  his  chief  in  March  1852.  His  promotion  in 
the  army  Tvas  continued  by  his  appointment  to  the  Com- 
mand of  the  horse  guards  in  1842,  and  completed  by  his 
advancement  to  the  rank  of  field-marshal  in  1846.  A  life 
of  brave  service  and  faithful  devotion  to  duty  was  closed 
by  a  peaceful  death  on  the  29th  April  1854.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey,  appreciated  and  admired  by 
all  classes  and  parties,  was  sketched  by  a  contemporary 
journalist  in  the  foUowing  terms  : — "Seldom  have  bravery, 
gentleness,  and  generosity  been  combined  in  such  noble 
proportions.  In  his  character  there  was  not  a  fold,  it  was 
all  open  as  the  day.  His  poUtics  were  thoroughly  liberal, 
and  with^mope.far-sighted  and  sound  statesmanship  in  them 


than  the  world  has  perhaps  given  him  credit  for.  ...  He 
had  a  sound,  shrewd  understanding,  a  judgment  seldom  at 
fault,  often  acting  like  an  instinct,  and  accompanied  with 
a  moral  courage  not  inferior  to  his  brilliant  physical  bravery 
in  the  field  of  battle."  He  strenuously  supported  every 
measure  of  reform  in  church  and  state,  and,  with  sagacious 
forecast  anticipating  public  opinion,  earnestly  advocated  in 
their  days  of  unpopularity  the  great  measures  of  Catholic 
cmanciixition,  parliamentary  reform,  and  free  trade.  The 
marquis  had  a  large  family  by  each  of  his  two  wives, — two 
sons  and  six  daughters  by  the  first,  and  six  sons  and  four 
daughters  by  the  second.  His  eldest  son,  Henry,  suO' 
ceeded  him  in  the  marquisate.  (w.  l.  e.  c.) 
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THE  art  of  angling,  or  of  catching  fish  by  a  rod  and  line, 
is  of  very  ancient  derivation.  The  earliest  writer 
upon  it  in  our  country  was  the  Dame  Juliana  Bemers,  who 
wTote  a  treatise  on  it  in  the  Book  of  St  Albans,  printed  by 
Wynkyn  de  Worde  in  1496.  Between  that  time  and  the 
present  there  have  been  nearly  a  thousand  books,  or  parts 
of  books,  written  and  published  upon  this  subject. 

The  practice  of  angling  may  be  arranged  under  three 
heads,  viz.,  top  or  surface,  mid-water,  and  bottom  angling. 
Surface  angling  includes  fishing  with  an  artificial  fly,  or 
daping  with  a  live  fly  or  other  insect;  mid-water  fishing 
includes  spinning  or  trolling  with  a  dead  bait  and  fishing 
with  a  live  bait ;  bottom  fishing  includes  angling  with 
worms  and  other  baits,  either  resting  on  or  travelling  with 
the  stream  along  the  bottom.  The  last  is  usually  the  first 
practised  by  the  angler,  and  we  will  therefore  take  it  first. 

Bottom  Fishing. 

The  school-boy  who  comes  home  for  the  midsummer 
kolida}'ci,  usually  commences  his  apprenticeship  to  the  art 
^f  angling  by  fishing  for  some  of  the  carp  tribe  in  some 
pond  or  river  near  his  residence.  For  this  purpose  he 
provides  himself  with  a  rod  usually  of  from  12  to  14  feet 
long,  and  generally  made  of  bamboo-cane,  which  is  the  best 
for  the  purpose.  A  small  reel,  with  30  or  40  yards  of  silk 
line,  a  light  f^uill  float,  a  yard  or  two  of  fine  silk-worm 
gut,  and  a  hook  tied  on  at  the  end  of  it,  which  for  general 
work  should  be  either  Nos.  6,  7,  8,  or  9  in  size,  and  a  few 
split  shots  pinched  on  the  line  for  sinkers.  He  then 
plumbs  the  depth  of  the  water  by  the  aid  of  a  plummet, 
and  fixes  his  float  on  the  line  at  such  a  depth  that  the 
hook  barely  or  just  touches  the  bottom.  His  chief  baits 
are  worms  and  gentles  or  maggots.  The  worm  (the  red- 
dest are  the  best)  is  stuck  on  the  hook  by  being  threaded 
from  head  nearly  to  the  tail  The  gentles,  to  the  number 
of  two  or  three,  being  stuck  on  as  may  be  convenient.  For 
gentles  the  smaller  hooks  are  used;  and  the  hook  being 
baited,  is  cast  into  the  water  and  hangs  suspended  by  the 
float.  When  there  is  a  bite  the  float  bobs  under,  and  the 
angler  jerks  the  rod  up  or  strikes,  hooks  his  fish,  and,  if  a 
big  one,  plays  it, — that  is,  allows  it  to  swim  violently  about 
until  tired, — when  he  draws  it  ashore  and  lands  it.  In 
still- water  fishing  for  carp,  tench,  roach,  &c.,  the  angler 
uses  now  and  then  a  handful  of  what  is  termed  ground- 
bait  to  draw  the  fish  round  his  hook.  There  are  many 
substances  used  for  this, — worms,  gentles,  grains,  boiled 
barley  or  wheat,  <fec.,  &c., — but  the  best  and  most  general 
is  a  mirture  of  bran,  soaked  bread,  and  a  little  boiled  rice 
worked  up  together;  if  with  this  is  mixed  a  few  handfuls 
of  carrion  gentles,  usually  obtained  from  horse  slaughter- 
yards,  there  is  no  better  bait.  To  ensure  sport  it  is  often 
necessary  to  bait  a  spot,  or  pitch,  as  it  is  termed,  one  or  two 


evenings  previously.  In  still-water  fishing  this  is  all  that 
has  to  be  done.  In  bottom  fishing  in  running  water  the 
same  preliminaries  are  observed  in  taking  the  depth  of  the 
water,  baiting,  ic;  but  when  the  tackle  is  drojiped  into 
the  water  the  stream  carries  it  along,  and  the  angler,  keep- 
ing the  top  of  his  rod  over  his  float,  follows  it  down  his 
swim,  as  it  is  called,  until  he  reaches  the  end,  or  as  far  as 
he  desires  to  fish,  when  he  pulls  his  tackle  out,  and  returns 
to  the  head"  of  the  swim,  and  recommences  striking  at  every 
bob  or  dip  of  his  float.  In  stream  fishing  he  must  either 
cast  his  ground-bait  in  so  far  up  stream  that  it  will  find 
bottom  in  his  swim,  or  he  must  knead  it  into  balls  with  a 
stone  in  the  middle  or  mixed  with  clay,  so  as  to  sink  it  to 
the  bottom  at  once.  In  choosing  a  swim  on  the  banks  of 
a  river,  if  the  angler  cannot  see  a  good  stock  of  fish  any- 
where, he  should  choose  some  spot  which  fish  may  be 
supposed  to  haunt, — a  spreading  root,  or  bough,  or  over- 
hanging bank  with  a  hole  under  it,  a  deep  hole  near  banks 
of  weeds,  or  a  deep  eddy  ofi'  some  sharp  stream.  Here  the 
bottom  should  be  pretty  level  and  free  from  obstructions, 
and  the  stream  not  too  s^\ift  nor  too  slow,  so  that  the  float 
may  travel  steadily  and  evenly  without  hinderance  through- 
out. If  he  cannot  decide  on  any  spot,  let  him  look  along 
the  bank  for  places  worn  by  the  angler's  feet,  or  where 
debris  of  bran,  ic,  points  out  that  some  angler  has  previ- 
ously fished  and  baited  the  stream.  Having  baited  a 
pitch  one  day,  it  should  never  be  neglected  on  the  next,  as 
the  fish  will  have  had  time  to  find  out  the  bait,  and  will 
perhaps  be  collected  together  there.  Of  course  the  choice 
of  a  pitch  will  be  guided  very  much  by  the  species  of  fish 
the  angler  desires  to  fish  for.  The  places  they  frequent 
are  noted  hereafter.  ^Vhen  the  angler  has  hooked  a  big  fish 
which  he  cannot  lift  out  without  danger  to  tackle,  he  uses 
a  landing-net,  that  is,  a  bag-net  on  an  iron  ring  fastened  to 
the  end  of  a  pole,  which  he  slips  under  the  tired  fish  and 
lifts  securely  to  the  bank.  When  fishing  on  a  river  bank 
the  last  words  in  Walton's  Complete  Angler  are  to  be  strictly 
observed,  viz.,  "  Study  to  be  quiet,"  for  violent  disturbance 
or  motion  is  fatal  to  sport.  Having  deliberately  chosen  a 
pitch  and  baited  it,  the  angler  should  not  desert  it  hastily, 
or  if  he  leaves  it  for  a  time  for  anctther,  he  should  return 
to  it  and  give  it  another  trial  In  angling  from  a  punt  or 
boat  a  shorter  rod  is  used  than  from  the  bank,  from  10  to 
12  feet  being  the  limit.  In  the  Thames  plan  the  punt  or 
flat-bottomed  boat  is  fixed  directly  across  the  stream  by 
means  of  two  iron-shod  poles  which  are  driven  into  the 
bottom.  Xhe  depth  being  taken,  and  the  ground-bait 
thrown  in,  the  angler,  sitting  with  his  face  down  stream, 
drops  his  tackle  in  close  to  the  boat,  and  allows  it  to  float 
down  stream  unchecked  as  far  as  the  line,  which  is  generally 
a  yard  or  two  longer  than  the  rod,  will  permit,  when  he 
stokes,  pulls  up  the  tackle,  drops  it  again  in  close  to  the 
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punt,  and  repeats  the  operation  time  after  time.  In  the 
middle  of  these  punts  there  is  generally  a  well,  so  that  the 
fiih  when  caught  are  kept  alive  in  the  weU  until  the  day's 
tkhing  is  over.  On  the  Trent  the  method  adopted  is 
different.  The  punt  or  boat,  if  used  at  aU,  is  fixed  diagon- 
ally and  not  directly  across  the  stream.  A  very  fine  and 
light  silk  line  is  employed,  which  will  float  easily  and 
does  not  sink  much  at  any  time.  A  very  easy-going  reel 
or  winch  is  used,  which  turning  on  an  oiled  spindle  lets  o£f 
the  line  very  rapidly,  and  is  set  running  with  the  lightest 
touch  of  the  finger.  The  rod  being  held  at  an  angle  of  90", 
the  line  is  allowed  to  run  freely,  until  the  float  and  bait  go 
sometimes  as  far  as  50  or  60  yards  down  the  stream, — a 
plan  which  has  many  advantages,  as  much  more  ground 
is  covered  than  in  the  restricted  swim  of  the  Thames 
method,  and  the  fish  are  less  shy  in  biting  so  far  from 


the  boat.  The  ground-bait  is  usually  thrown  in  loosely 
above  the  punt,  and  generally  consists  of  chopped  worms 
or  greaves  (-tallow-meltera'  refuse),  and  as  the  swim  is  go 
long  an  one  the  ground-bauit  is  certain  to  fetch  the  bottom 
somewhere  within  it.  In  Norfolk  a  difi'erent  plan  still  i» 
adopted.  The  punt  is  anchored  lengthwise  straight  up 
and  down,  and  the  anglers  fish  on  either  side  of  it;  but  the 
water  being  usually  very  deep  the  rods  are  longer  and  the 
tackle  heavier,  and  besides  the  moving  float  they  have 
another  rod,  the  tackle  to  which  is  so  heavily  weighted  that 
the  baited  hook  rests  on  the  bottom,  and  is  not  to  be 
moved  by  the  stream — the  fish  picking  up  the  bait  at 
leisure,  and  the  float  showing  the  bite.  This  is  termed 
"  tight  corking."  These  are  the  chief  methods  employed 
in  float  fishing  at  the  bottom.  But  other  methods  of 
fishing  with  a  stationary  bait  without  a  float  are  often 


adopted.  The  ledger  is  the  chief  of  these  (see  fig.  1  in  the 
cut).  This  consists  of  a  gut  line  a  yard  or  two  long,  which 
runs  through  a  bullet  or  a  lump  of  lead  pierced  with  a 
round  hole.  On  the  hook  side  of  the  bne  an  obstruction 
is  fastened  so  that  the  lead  cannot  slip  down  to  the  hook, 
but  the  line  is  free  on  the  rod  side  of  the  lead.  The  hook 
being  baited,  the  lead  is  dropped  into  the  water  and  rests 
on  the  bottom,  a  tight  line  between  the  rod  top  and  the  lead 
being  kept.  The  instant  a  fish  bites  at  the  hook,  the  line 
being  free  in  that  direction,  it  is  felt  at  the  rod  top,  and 
the  angler,  yielding  a  little  line  to  let  the  fish  get  the  bait 
and  hook  well  in  his  mouth,  strikes,  lifting  the  lead,  and  so 
hooks  the  fish.  Another  method,  called  the  clay-ball,  is  to 
tie  a  bit  of  stick  across  the  line  a  little  above  the  hook, 
which  is  baited  with  gentles  and  greaves,  and  then  to  weld 
a  lump  of  clay  and  ground-bait  on  the  line  round  alwut 
(■he  bit  of  stick.     This  is  dropped  to  the  bottom,  and  the 


fish,  attracted  by  the  ball  of  bait,  come  up  to  devour,  and 
in  time  find  the  baited  hook  and  take  it  most  unsuspect- 
ingly. Sometimes  the  baited  hook  is  buried  in  the  ball  ol 
bait,  and  the  fish  are  allowed  to  dig  it  out.  Sometimes  a 
float  is  used  in  conjunction  with  a  sraaU  clay  baU  to  show 
the  bites.  Another  plan  of  bait  fishing  at  the  bottom  is 
with  a  free  line,  with  only  a  very  light  sinker  of  a  split 
shot  or  two  on  the  line.  The  hook  is  baited  with  a  worm, 
and  allowed  to  travel  along  the  bottom,  the  bite  being  felt 
or  seen  in  the  action  of  the  line  on  the  water  or  the  rod 
top.     This  b  chiefly  employed  in  trout  fishing. 

Mid-  Water  Fishing. 

Spinning  is  the  first  branch  of  this  kind  of  fishing,  and 
is  used  chiefly  for  pike  and  trout,  though  salmon  and 
other  fish  occasionally  are  fished  for  and  taken  thus.  It 
oonsiats  in   drawing   along  through   mid-water  a  bait  ao 
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disposed  on  a  series  of  hooks  as  to  revolve  rapidly,  thus 
showing  its  silvery  sides  constantly  to  the  fish  of  prey,  and 
attracting  them  to  run  after  it  and  capture  it,  when  the 
hooks  which  are  about  it  in  turn  capture  them.     A  small 
fish — a  little  trout;  dace,  gudgeon,  or  bleak  principally,  as 
chese  are  the  best  fish  for  tlie  purpose — is  hung  on  a  range 
of  hooks  called  a  flight     This  flight  generally  or  mostly 
consists  of  three  triangles,  or  three  hooks  welded  back  to 
back,  tied  upon  gut  or  gimp  at  intervals  of  half  an  inch  or 
so,  a  reversed  hook  near  the  tail  to  keep  it  bent,  and  above 
them  a  sliding  hook  working  in  an  eye,  called  the  lip  hook 
(see  fig.  2  in  cut).     A  fish  is  then  chosen  suitable  to  the 
length  of  the  flight,  the  lowest  triangle  is  stuck  on  the 
middle  of  the  side  of  the  tail,  the  reversed  hook  just  above 
it  is  then  stuck  into  the  fish  a  little  below  the  vent,  so  as 
to  keep  the  tail  of  the  fish  bent  or  crooked.     The  other 
two  triangles  are  then  stuck  into  the  side  of  the  bait  in  a 
straight  line  towards  the  fish's  moutL     The  line  is  then 
twisted  two  or  three  times  round  the  shank  of  the  lip 
hook,  80  as  to  bring  it  just  to  the  bait's  mouth  and  to  keep 
it  firmly  there.     The  hook  is  then  passed  through  both 
lips  of  the  bait,  and  the  bait  is  ready  for  use  (see  fig.  3 
in  cut);  then  it  is  hung  on  to  a  tackle  called  the  traca 
This  consists  of  a  yard  or  two  of  gut,  single  or  twisted, 
or  gimp,  as  may  be  desired;  und  at  intervals  of  18  or  20 
inches  or  so,  one  or  more  swivels  are  placed  to  permit  the 
bait  to  revolve  freely  Tvithout  also  turning  the  line,  which 
would  cause  the  whole  running  line  to  snarl  and  tangle, 
and  a  lead  or  sinker,  so  disposed  as  to  promote  the  same 
object,  is  put  on  just  above  the  swivels,  and  the  trace  is 
complete.     (The  upper  part  of  the  tackle  in  fig.  3  from  swivel 
to  swivel  shows  the  trace).     The  whole  apparatus   then 
being  looped  on  to  the  main  or  reel-line,  is  dropped  into 
the  water,  and  being  drawn  rapidly  through  it,  if  the  bait 
be  properly  arranged  on  the  hooks,  spins  \!'ith  wonderful 
swiftness,  often  like  one  long  line  of  flashing  silver.     If  it 
does  not  spin  well,  but  "  wobbles,"  as  it  is  termed,  the 
hooks  are  not  properly  fastened  into  the  bait,  and  either 
do  not  lie  straight  and  even  along  the  side,  or  the  head  or 
tail  of  the  bait  is  too  slack  or  too  tight.     This  must  be 
amended  as  the  bait  cannot  spin  too  welL     The  object  of 
its  spinning  weU  is  not  only  to  attract  the  fish,  but  to  con- 
ceal the  hooks.    The  arrangement  of  the  hooks  on  the  flight 
given  above  is  the  one  most  commonly  adopted  by  Thames 
spinners,  who  are  the  best  hands  in  this- branch  of  fishing, 
but  there  are  many  other  arrangements  which  are  sold  by 
iackle-makers,  of  which   the  Francis  and  Pennell  tackles 
are  perhaps  the  chief.     The  reel-line  used  in  spinning  is 
usually  made  of  plaited  silk,  dressed  with  a  composition  to 
stiffen  it  and  to  prevent  tangling;  and  the  line  is  heavier 
or  lighter  according  as  the  bait  and  tackle  to  be  used  is 
heavier  or  lighter.     In  working  a  spinning-bait,  the  angler 
first  tries  all  the  nearer  water  to  the  spot  where  he  stands, 
and  gradually  lengthens  his  line,  allowing  it  to  lie  loose  on 
the  ground,  or  in  the  boat  or  punt's  bottom,  in  coils  at  his 
feet      Then  with  about  half  as  much  line  as  the  length  of 
rod  hanging  down  from  the  rod  point,  he  gently  waves  the 
bait  backwards  to  the  left  or  right,  according  to  the  side  he 
wishes  to  cast  to,  and  then  suddenly  urging  the  rod  forward 
with  a  sweep,  releases  the  running  line  which  he  has  held 
fast  against  the  rod,  and  the  impetus  the  bait  has  acquired 
by  the  swing  sends  it  forward  from  20  to  40  yards  towards 
the  point  the  angler  desires  to  cast  to;  then  lowering  the 
point  of  the  rod  to  allow  the  bait  to  sink  to  mid-wator,  ho 
holds  the  rod  in  the  right  hand,  and  draws  the  line  home 
through  the  rings  with  the  left  hand,  allowing  it  to  fall  at 
his  feet  as  before,  and  raising  and  dipping  the  rod  at  every 
draw,  makes  the  bait  spin  and  shoot,  and  rise  and  fall,  as 
it  comes  towards  him,  in  a  most  attractive  manner.     The 
line  being  all  drawn  in,  lies  at  his  feet  as  before,  and  lift- 


ing the  bait  out  of  the  water  again,  he  repeats  tus  cast  in  b 
new  direction,  and  having  fished  all  the  water  within  reach 
he  moves  on.  Should  a  fish  run  he  feels  a  jerk  at  the 
rod  point,  or  sees  the  line  stop,  and  ho  strikes  smartly  and 
plays  his  fish,  drawing  in  line  by  hand,  and  taking  care 
that  no  tangle  ensues.  To  avoid  this  at  any  time,  he  must 
see  that  there  are  no  twigs  or  other  obstructions  about  his 
feet  where  the  line  rests  between  each  cast,  which  may 
catch  in  the  coils  and  cause  a  snarl  or  knot,  as  this  spoils 
the  cast  by  preventing  the  line  from  running.  In  trout 
spinning  smaller  and  lighter  tackles,  rods,  and  lines  are 
used  than  are  employed  for  jack.  For  the  big  Thames 
trout,  and  for  trailing  for  the  great  lake  trout,  similar 
fashioned  but  lighter  flights  and  traces  are  employed;  but 
for  spinning  the  minnow  for  small  river  or  brook  trout  a 
difi'erent  kind  of  flight  is  used.  This  flight  is  shown  un- 
baited  and  baited  at  figs.  1  and  5  in  the_cut  The  big  hook 
is  inserted  into  the  mouth  of  the  minnow,  and  by  a  little 
humouring  the  point  is  carried  down  the  body  along  the 
back-bone  to  the  tail,  where  it  is  brought  out,  and  the  lip 
hook  inserted  through  both  lips  of  the  bait;  and,  if  any 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  size  of  the  minnow  selected, 
the  tail  will  be  nicely  bent  roupd  on  the  curve  of  the  Loolj 
so  as  to  make  the  bait  spin  rapidly.  Many  anglers  do  no^ 
use  any  other  hooks  than  these  two;  but  it  is  so  easy  for  a 
trout  to  run  and  seize  such  a  bait  and  to  miss  being  hooked, 
that  to  make  sure,  it  is  usual  to  eniploy  in  addition  the 
little  triangle  of  hooks,  which  is  inserted  half  way  down 
the  side  of  the  bait.  Even  with  this  safeguard,  when 
fish  are  running  shyly,  the  angler  will  find  that  he  misses 
from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  runs  which  he  gets.  In 
spinning  for  small  trout  various  methods  are  pursued : 
some  fish  down  stream,  some  up;  and  where  it  is  requisite 
to  wade,  and  a  moderate  rod  is  used,  it  is  best  to  fish  up, 
wading  in  mid-stream,  and  casting  on  either  hand  towards 
the  opposite  banks,  the  angler  brings  the  bait  diagonally 
down  towards  him,  with  a  curving  sweep  in  front.  When, 
Jiowever,  he  can  fish  from  the  bank,  it  is  best  to  fish  down, 
and  to  cast  across,  drawing  with  a  diagonal  sweep  up 
stream.  Usually  it  is  just  as  the  bait  is  making  the  bend 
round  that  the  fish  seizes  it,  and  therefore  it  behoves  the 
angler  to  keep  a  sharp  look  out  then.  Some  anglers  cast 
the  minnow  over  hand,  and  some  under;  the  best  plan  is 
to  cast  it  under,  and,  taking  hold  of  the  reel-line  between 
two  of  the  rings  on  the  middle  joint  of  the  rod  with  the  loft 
hand,  to  draw  a  good  portion  of  line  off  the  reel,  holding  it 
tight  until  the  cast  is  made,  when  it  is  released,  and  doubles 
the  length  of  cast  which  the  angler  could  make  in  tiie 
ordinary  way, — as  in  minnow  fishing  the  tackle  is  too  ligLt, 
as  a  rule,  to  cast  off  loose  line  from  coils  on  the  ground, 
and  so,  ordinarily,  little  more  line  than  a  yard  or  so  more 
than  the  length  of  the  rod  can  be  used;  by  this  means, 
however,  nearly  double  that  length  can  be  get  out.  Of 
course  the  weight  or  sinkers  on  a  minnow  tackle  will  bo 
proportionate  to  the  requirements  of  the  stream,  and  though 
the  trace  will  be  of  lighter  gut  than  it  is  customary  to  u.se 
for  large  trout,  the  fashion  of  the  tackle  is  similar.  In  this 
case,  also,  there  are  many  other  arrangements  of  hooks  used, 
but  there  are  none  so  good  as  the  one  figured  in  the  plate. 
In  the  north  there  is  another  method  of  spinning  practised, 
called  par-tail  fishing,  which  is  used  chiefly  when  and 
where  minnows  are  difficult  to  obtain,  though  some  persons 
prefer  par-tail  as  a  bait  to  minnow.  For  this  only  two 
hooks  are  used  similar  to  the  two  in  the  figure  for  minnow 
fishing,  minus  the  triangle.  A  par  is  taken  and  out  diagon- 
ally in  two  from  the  front  part  of  the  dorsal  fin  to  the 
middle  of  the  space  between  the  ventral  and  anal  fins. 
The  tail  part  being  taken,  and  the  tail  snipped  off,  the  lip 
hook  is  put  through  the  root  of  the  tail,  and  the  big  hook 
stuck  into  the  bait  so  as  tocnrve  the  broad  end  of  tha  bait 
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on  to  iBe  hook ;  ths  bait,  if  properly  adjusted,  spina  pretty 
well  Some  anglers,  however,  cut  a  sbce  out  of  the  back 
from  before  the  dorsal  fin  down  to  the  tail,  leaving  a  small 
part  of  the  tail  and  only  part  of  the  belly,  and  by  adjust- 
ing tla's  on  hooks  suited  to  it,  it  rather  more  resembles 
the  natural  &sh.  These  baits  are  used  exactly  like  the 
minnow 

In  fishing  for  larger  trout,  as  the  large  lake  trout  or  the 
Scdmo  ferox,  the  method  generaUy  adopted  is  that  of 
trailing.  Here  a  small  trout  or  par  is  used  on  the  three- 
triangle  tackle  already  mentioned  above.  The  line  is 
weighted  according  to  the  depth  of  the  water,  and  the 
boat  is  rowed  slowly  along,  some  30  or  40  yards  of  line 
being  let  out,  so  as  to  Dermit  the  bait  to  sink  and  to  tow 
some  distance  astern.  Two  rods  are  chiefly  employed  for 
this  sport — one  being  placed  at  each  rorner  of  the  stern  of 
the  boat,  and  each  having  on  a  different  bait,  weighted 
difl'erently,  and  with  a  longer  or  shorter  line  out,  so  as  to 
give  any  fish  inclined  to  feed  a  double  chance.  The  proper 
hue  to  take  for  these  large  trout  when  moving  along  the 
shores  of  a  lake  is  just  where  the  water  begins  to  go  oflF 
between  the  deep  and  the  shallow ;  and  the  bait  should 
travel  as  near  to  the  bottom  as  it  can,  without  catching  in 
weeds  or  stumps ;  as,  though  fish  will  frequently  rise  some 
distance  to  a  bait,  it  is  not  desirable  to  compel  them  to  do 
so.  When  a  big  lake  trout  strikes,  he  usually  runs  heavily, 
and  bores  down  to  the  very  depths  of  the  loch,  showing 
fine  sport.  They  frequently  run  to  a  large  size,  reaching 
16  and  18  lb  weight,  and  sometimes  heavier.  They  are, 
however,  better  for  the  table  when  4  or  5  5).  The  small 
lake  trout  are  spun  for  by  trailing  a  minnow  in  the  same 
way,  but  in  shallower  water ;  and  often  when  the  fish  are 
dull  at  the  fly,  they  take  well  on  the  trail  There  are 
various  artificial  baits  used  for  spinning,  some  of  them 
imitating  fish  of  different  kinds,  and  made  of  bone,  horn, 
gutta-percha,  mother-of-pearl,  glass,  and  other  substances. 
One  of  the  best  and  most  generally  known  and  used  is  the 
"phantom  bait,"  invented  and  made'  by  Mr  Brown  of 
Aberdeen.  It  is  made  of  oiled  sUk,  and  painted  to  repre- 
sent a  small  trout  or  par ;  being  cylindrical,  when  drawn 
against  the  stream,  it  fills  with  water  and  plumps  out  to 
the  size  of  a  fish  ;  when  seized,  however,  it  compresses  to 
a  mere  rag  of  oiled  sUk,  leaving  nothing  but  the  hooks  in 
the  fish's  mouth.  There  are  various  other  spinning-baits 
which  do  not  exactly  imitate  any  fish,  as  spoons,  otters, 
kill-devils,  &c. 

Live  Baiting. — The.plan  pursued  in  this  kind  of  fishing 
for  pike  is  generally  to  use  either  what  is  termed  "  live 
snap  or  gorge  tackle."  In  the  former,  the  object  is  to 
strike  as  soon  as  the  pike  takes  the  bait  into  his  mouth ; 
in  the  latter,  to  allow  him  to  swallow  or  gorge  it.  In 
both  cases  a  float  is  used.  This  is  usually  a  lump  of  cork 
nearly  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg,  to  carry  a  good-sized  bait 
The  bait  used  generally  is  either  a  small  roach,  dace,  or 
gudgeon  ;  failing  these,  any  other  that  can  be  obtained. 
The  best  kind  of  snap  tackle  may  be  seen  in  fig.  6.  In 
the  cut  it  consists  of  a  single  hook  and  a  triangle.  The 
single  hook  is  hooked  through  the  root  of  the  dorsal  fin  of 
a  small  roach,  dace,  or  gudgeon,  and  the  triangle  hangs 
down  at  the  side  of  the  bait,  as  shown  in  fig.  7.  Now, 
when  a  pike  first  seizes  a  bait  he  takes  it  across  his  mouth, 
so  that  while, the  head  and  tail  appear  outside  his  jaws  gn 
either  side,  the  whole  of  the  middle  parts  of  the  body  are 
well  within  them  ;  and,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  position 
of  the  hooks,  they  will  most  probably  be  within  the  pike's 
mouth  also ;  consequently,  as  soon  as  the  pike  has  had 
time  to  take  the  bait  so  arranged  into  his  mouth,  the 
angler  strikes  smartly,  and  very  often  hooks  his  fish  and 
lands  bim  It  will  of  course  happen  sometimes  that  the 
triangle  is  not  well    in    the  fish's  mouth,  in  which  case 


either  the  fish  is  missed  altogether,  or,  being  very  slightly 
hooked,  he  breaks  away.  Another  method  of  using  the 
live  bait  is  what  is  termed  the  "  live  gorge."  In  this  case 
a  pair  of  hooks,  tied  back  to  back,  are  used.  The  loop  oi 
the  gimp  on  which  they  are  tied  is  hooked  into  a  long 
needle,  called  a  baiting  needle.  (See  fig.  8,  which  showe 
the  hooks  and  the  needle.)  This  is  inserted  under  the 
skin  at  the  shoulder  of  the  bait,  and  carried  down  just 
under  the  skin,  towards  the  tail,  beiag  brought  out  just 
behind  the  dorsal  fin.  The  gimp  is  dirawn  through,  and 
the  hooks  stand  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  (See  fig.  9.) 
In  the  illustration  the  loop  is  hung  on  to  the  trace,  and 
the  tackle  used  as  in  ordinary  live  bait  fishing;  only, 
when  a  pike  takes  the  bait  he  is  allowed  to  gorge  it  before 
the  angler  strikes,  being  permitted  to  go  where  he  will 
with  the  bait,  and  ten  minutes  being  allowed  for  him  to 
gorge  or  pouch,  as  it  is  termed.  This  is  a  tedious  method 
of  fishing,  and  is  only  used  for  pike, — as  often  the  fish 
runs  the  line  foul  of  some  weed,  and  leaves  the  bait  ;  or, 
after  mumbling  it  and  killing  it,  refuses  to  gorge,  and  the 
constant  waiting  whenever  there  is  a  run  is  wearisome. 
But  as  there  is  less  show  of  hooks,  more  runs  are  obtained 
in  clear  water  than  with  the  live  snap  tackle.  Another 
method  of  using  the  live  bait  is  with  the  paternoster, 
though  this  is  chiefly  used  with  minnow  or  small  fry  for 
perch  fishing.  It  is,  however,  sometimes  used  for  pike, 
when  a  gimp  tackle  is  preferred  and  only  two  hooks  used. 
For  perch  fishing,  the  paternoster  simply  consists  of  a  line 
of  gut  about  4  or  5  feet  long  ;  at  the  bottom  of  this  is  a 
leaden  bullet  or  plummet  to  si- '  It  to  the  bottom ;  about 
6  or  8  inches  above  this  a  hook,  on  some  b  inches  of  gut, 
is  fastened ;  a  foot  above  this  Inother  hook  b  fixed  on, 
and  a  foot  above  that  again,  a  third.  This  third  hook  is 
often  a  gimp  hook,  when  pike  and  perch  are  found  in 
common,  and  a  rather  larger  hook  and  bait  are  used,  so 
that  if  a  pike  should  come  to  the  bait,  there  may  be  a 
fair  chance  of  capturing  him.  A  minnow  being  hooked 
through  the  lips  on  each  of  the  other  hooks,  the  tackle  is 
dropped  into  an  eddy  where  perch  are  supposed  to  be,  and 
the  three  baits  swim  round  and  round  the  main  line ;  so 
that,  no  matter  whether  the  fish  are  resting  at  the  bottom 
or  searching  for  their  prey  in  mid-water,  they  may  be 
attracted.  As  soon  as  there  is  a  bite  from  a  perch  the 
angler  feels  it  at  the  rod-point,  slackens  line  for  two 
seconds  to  let  the  fish  get  the  minnow  well  into  his  month, 
and  then  strikes.  Should  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
not  afford  a  bite,  the  tackle  is  cast  to  a  distance,  and  after 
being  allowed  to  rest  for  a  minute,  it  is  drawn  in  a  few 
feet,  when  another  cast  is  made,  and  then  another  dravJ, 
until  the  tackle  is  worked  up  on  the  boat  or  bank,  wli  u 
another  cast  is  made.  In  the  winter,  after  the  floods,  very 
many  perch  are  caught  in  this  way  on  the  Thames,  from 
100  to  200  in  a  day  being  not  very  uncommonly  taken. 
Trolling  with  the  dead  gorge  is  another  way  of  fishing  ; 
and  this  is  employed  chiefly  when  the  water  is  full  of 
thick  weeds  and  rush-beds,  which  prevent  either  spinning 
-or  live  bait  fishing,  and  solely  also  for  pike.  An  elon- 
gated piece  of  lead  is  cast  on  to  a  bit  of  twisted  brass  wire, 
which  has  a  couple  of  hooks  similar  to  those  on  a  live  bait 
gorge  tackle  at  the  other  end  (fig.  10) ;  a  gudgeon  (which 
is  the  best  bait  for  the  purpose)  to  suit  the  length  of  the 
lead  is  chosen ;  the  loop  of  the  gimp,  to  which  the  brass 
wire  is  fastened,  is  slipped  into  the  eye  of  a  baiting  needle. 
The  needle  is  passed  in  at  the  month  of  the  bait  and  down 
along  the  spine,  out  at  the  tail  The  lead  being  drawn 
into  the  stomach  of  the  bait,  the  two  hooks  lie  on  each 
side  of  the  mouth.  The  tail  is  tied  tightly  on  to  the  gimp 
with  three  or  four  laps  of  silk,  to  prevent  it  from  .slipping 
(see  fig.  11),  and  the  tackle  and  bait  fastened  on  to  the 
trace  used,  which  is  usually  a  yard  of  gimp,  with  one 
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hook  or  spring  swivel  to  loop  the  tackle  and  bait  on. 
This  bait  is  then  dropped  into  holes  between  the  weeds  or 
rushes,  and  is  worked  up  and  down  by  the  lifting  and 
falling  of  the  rod-point,  the  lead  within  the  bait  causing 
it  to  shoot  and  dart  along  as  though  the  fish  were  alive. 
When  a  pike  seizes  it,  ten  minutes  must  be  allowed  for 
him  to  pouch,  when  the  angler  must  strike  firmly,  hold  on, 
and  get  his  fish  out  as  well  as  he  can.  It  is  by  no  means 
the  pleasantest  method  of  fishing,  as  the  waiting  is  tedious. 
The  fish  constantly  runs  the  line  foul  of  the  weeds,  ic.  ; 
and  often,  after  a  tedious  waiting,  it  is  found  that 
the  fish  has  rejected  the  bait  after  all.  Added  to  these, 
there  is  this  objection  to  all  gorge  fishing,  that  the  angler 
must  kill  every  fish  he  catches,  as  the  hooks  are  in  the 
fish's  throat,  and  small  under-sized  fish,  which  ought  to  be 
returned  to  the  water,  are  sacrificed,  as  well  as  fair  takeable 
ones. 

Sometiines  grubs  and  worms  are  used  in  mid-water  fish- 
ing, being  cast  up  stream  and  allowed  to  float  down  in  mid- 
water.  •  This  is  chiefly  for  trout.  The  angler  uses  a  long, 
light  bamboo  rod,  and  a  single  shot  for  a  sinker.  Two 
Small  worms  are  generally  used  ;  the  brandling  or  gilt-tail 
is  more  frequently  used  (a  worm  found  in  rotten  manure, 
tc.)  Some  use  a  single  hook,  some  three  smaU  hooks 
tied  one  above  tha  other.  This  is  called  "  the  Stewart 
tackle,"  after  the  author  of  the  Practical  Angler  ;  and  the 
worms  are  twined  round  and  impaled  on  them.  Wading 
up  stream,  the  angler  casts  before  him  into  every  likely 
stream  and  eddy,  aUowing  the  line  and  bait  to  come  down 
towards  him  in  mid-water,  and  striking  the  moment  he 
perceives  a  check.  This  is  a  very  killing  plan,  and  is 
adopted  with  a  modification  of  tackle,  to  fish  with  beetles, 
larvae,  palmers,  and,  in  fact,  almost  any  kind  of  insect ; 
for  the  trout  is  a  very  omnivorous  fish,  and  will  hardly 
refuse  anything  that  is  small  enough.  The  lure  is  cast 
overhand,  as  in  fly-fishing,  and  practice  enables  the  angler 
to  cast  nearly  twice  the  length  of  the  rod. 

Surface  or  Fly  Fishing. 

This  method  of  fishing  is  conducted  with  the  natural  or 
the  artificial  fly.  The  first  of  these  ways  is  called  daping, 
dibbing,  or  shade  fishing,  and  consists  of  using  a  long  light 
rod  with  almost  2  yards  of  fine  strong  gut,  to  the  end  of 
which  is  tied  a  No.  7  or  8  hook,  not  too  coarse  in  the  ^vire. 
A  fly,  beetle,  or  insect  of  some'  kind  is  then  put  on  the 
hook  by  transfixing  the  thorax  of  the  insect.  Then  the 
angler,  having  watched  the  fish  rising,  under  some  bank  or 
projecting  tree  or  bush,  creeps  very  softly  to  the  place,  and, 
keeping  himself  out  of  sight,  pokes  the  point  of  his  rod 
through  some  dpen  spot  in  the  bushes,  and  allows  the  insect 
to  drop  on  the  surface,  just  over  or  a  little  above  the  spot 
where  the  fish  he  wants  to  catch  has  been  rising.  Probably 
he  will  not  be  able  to  see  or  to  ."eel  the  fish  rise,  and  he 
will  have  to  tnrst  to  a  third  sense — his  hearing.  He  will 
hear  a  slight  "  plop,"  Uke  a  bubble  coming  out  of  a  sub- 
merged glass.  A  gentle  strike  then  Ls  required,  and  a 
tight  hand  on  the  fish,  as  such  places  are  usuaUy  near  old 
roots  or  boughs,  in  which  the  fish  wUl  try  to  shelter  him- 
self and  entangle  the  tackle.  The  best  fish  are  frequently 
taken  in  this  way.  Another  method  of  using  the  natural 
fly  or  insect  is  by  casting  it.  In  this  case  a  single-hand 
fly-rod  is  used,  and  it  requires  great  care  to  avoid  whipping 
the  insect  off  the  hook.  Having  cast  the  bait  to  the  extent 
required,  the  line  and  bait  rest  on  the  surface,  and  the 
bait  floats  down  quite  naturally  unchecked,  and  the  fish 
rise  at  it  in  the  ordinary  manner.  What  is  called  the  blow- 
line  is  another  favourite  method  of  using  the  live  fly.  A 
length  of  light  floss  silk  is  fastened  on  to  the  running  line 
with  about  2  feet  of  fine  gUt  and  a  light  hook  at  the  end. 
Baiting  the  hook  with  a  fly,  the  angler  turns  his  back  to 


the  wind,  holds  the  rod  (a  long  light  cane  one)  upright, 
allows  the  n-iud  to  blow  the  light  floss  line  as  far  out  as  it 
will  go,  w^hen  he  gradually  lowers  the  rod  and  guides  the 
fly  till  it  touches  the  water  a  yard  above  a  fi.«h,  when  he 
floats  over  it.     A  little  wind  is  required  for  this  kind  of 
fishing.     Some  insects,  beetles,  creepers,  or  larvoe   of  the 
stone-fly,  <fec.,  arc  used  in  mid-water,  as  already  noted.     A 
word  or  two  as  to  the  method  :  a  couple  of  shots  being 
fixed  on  the  line,  the.bait  is  cast  with  an  underhand  swing, 
as  in  minnow  fishing,  up  stream,  and  allowed  to  travel 
down  towards  where  the  angler  stands.     At  every  stop  or 
check  of  the  line  it  is  necessary  to  strike,  for  the  liait  being 
tender,  whether  it  be  a  twig,  mud,  or  fish  that  ancsts  it,  it 
will  be  spoilt ;  therefore  the  angler  must  always  strike  on 
every  suspicion  of  a  bite.     For  full  particulars  of  this  kind 
of   fishing,  as  well  as  for  all  relating  to   trouting  in  the 
North  British  streams,  the  angler  cannot  do  better  than 
get  The  Practical  Angler,  by  the  late  Mr  Stewart,  one  of 
the  best  works  ever  published  on  such  subjects.     The  best 
flies  used  for  live-fly  fishing  are  the  large  ones,  as  the  green 
and  grey  drake,  the  stone  fly,  known  often  in  Scotland 
as  the   May-fly,  the   big   alder,   the  bluebottle,   and,  in- 
deed, any   that   are   large  enough.     In  casting  them  the 
angler  must  be  careful  to  let  his  line  make  rather  a  sweep 
or  circuit  behind  Inm,  or  he  will  easily  flick  off  or  destroy 
his  bait.     In  using  the  artificial  fly  the  angler  employs 
either  a  single  or  a  double  handed  rod, — generally  he  com- 
mences  his   apprenticeship  with   a   single    one.     This    is 
usually  made  either  of  hickorj-,  green-heart,  or  spht  bam- 
boo  tied   and  glued  up  in   lengths,  runs  from   10  to   12 
feet    long,   and    is    tolerably    pliant, — more    or    less    so, 
according  to  the  taste  of  the  angler.     The  line  used  is 
generally  twisted  or  plaited  hair  and  silk,  or  fine  dressed 
silk.     The  first   is  the  lightest.     A  piece  of  gut,  knotted 
together  until  it  is  about  3  yards  long,  is  termed  the  cast- 
ing-line, point,  lash,  or  collar.     This  is  fastened  to  the  end 
of  th?  reel  or  running-line,  and  to  the  other  end  of  it  is 
looped  on  an  artificial  fly.     Sometimes  two  or  more  flies 
are  used;  in  this  case  they  are  called  droppers  or  bob  flies, 
and  are  looped  or   tied  on  to  the  casting-line  about  18 
inches  or  2  feet  apart.     The  end  fly  is  called  the  tail  or 
stretcher.     The  best  way  of  fastening  on  the  drop  flies  is 
to  whip  the  gut  round  with  silk  a  few  times,  just  above 
one  of  the  knots,   to  prevent  chafing ;    then   take    a    fly 
with  only  about  5  inches  of  gut  to  it,  tie  a  knot  at  the 
extreme  end  of  the  gut,  and  then  knot  on  it  once  or  twice, 
if  required,  over  the   whipped   silk,   and  if    the    gut   be 
moistened  and  drawn  tight  to  the  knot,  even  when  only 
once  knotted,  it  rarely  slips,  and  the  more  it  is  pulled  of 
course  the  tighter  it  gets.     When  it  is  desired  to  take  the 
dropper  off,  a  sharp  knife  slips  off  the  extreme  end  knot, 
and  the  tie  comes  off  easily.     The  loss  of  gut  is  infinitesi- 
mal, and  the  fly  wears   out  before  the  gut  is  materially 
shortened.     The  angler  having  his  rod  and  line  ready,  and 
his   cast  of    flies   selected,  begins  by  letting  out  a  little 
more  line  than  the  length  of  his  rod,  waves  the  rod  back 
over  his   right  shoulder,  so  as  to  extend  the  line  behind 
him,  and  then,  making  a  slight  curve,  impels  it   forward 
towards  the  point  he  desires  to  reach,  letting  it  fall  on  the 
water  as  lightly  as  possible  ;  then   he  allows  his'  flies  to 
float  down  the  stream  as   far  as   they  will  go,   when  he 
draws  out  and  repeats  the  cast,  lengthening  out  line  as  he 
does  so  until  he  has  as  much  out  as  he  requires,  or  can 
cast  comfortably.     If  in  casting  he  does  not  make  a  curve 
with  the  rod-point  behind  him,  but  nrtums  the  line  too 
directly,  he  will  crack  his  fly  off,  or  so  crack  the  gut  at  the 
head  of  the  fly  that  the  first  good  fish  wiM  carry  it  away. 
\Vhen  the  angler  sees  a  fish  rise  at  his  fly,  if  he  is  fishing 
for  small  fish,  he  cannot  strike  too  quickly, — if  for  large 
ones,  he  may  be  a  little  more  leisurely.     In  fishing  over  a 
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fish  that  is  rising,  the  best  way  is  to  cast  a  little  above,  and 
to  allow  the  flies,  with  as  little  of  the  line  as  possible,  to 
eome  over  or  past  him.  Some  anglers  fish  up  stream  and 
some  down.  In  fishing  down  stream  the  angler  exposes 
himself  more  to  the  fish,  and  is  more  apt  to  miss  his  fish 
when  they  do  rise ;  and  if  his  tackle  is  fine  and  the  fish 
heavy,  having  the  weight  of  the  stream  against  him  is 
also  more  apt  to  break  it  than  when  fishing  up  ;  perhaps 
the  best  method  is  to  fish  diagonally  up  and  across  the 
stream.  The  angler  pursues  one  of  two  systems.  He 
either  waits  till  he  sees  fish  rise  and  fi.shes  over  them, 
wasting  no  time  on  intermediate  water  when  he  sees  no 
rises  ;  or  he  fishes  the  water  out  thoroughly,  searching 
every  hollow,  bank,  weed,  and  stone,  that  may  hide  a 
trout.  In  burn  fishing  for  small  trout  the  latter  method 
is  generally  the  one  adopted.  In  larger  rivers,  where  the 
fish  are  heavy  and  few,  the  former  is  more  often  preferred. 
When  a  good  fish  is  hooked  it  will  often  resist  strongly,  and 
rush  violently  about,  seeking  to  hide  itself  under  weeds 
and  roots,  which  are  dangerous  to  the  tackle.  The  angler 
must  guide  the  fish  as  well  as  he  can  until  it  is  tired, 
letting  out  line  from  the  reel  when  resistance  becomes  too 
severe  a  strain  on  the  tackle,  and  winding  it  in  again  when 
opportunity  serves,  but  always  keeping  a  tight  line  on  the 
fish,  as  a  slack  line  frequently  loses  it.  When  tired  the 
fish  should  be  towed  gently  to  a  favourable  bank,  and  the 
landing-net  quietly  slipped  under  him.  There  must  be 
no  dashing  or  hasty  movement  with  the  net,  lest  the  fish 
be  frightened  and  make  another  efi'ort  to  escape,  as  fish 
frequently  do,  and  successfidly,  as  it  is  a  dangerous  moment 
in  the  struggle.  In  fishing  with  a  double-handed  rod  the 
rod  is  longer  and  the  line  a  little  heavier;  in  other  respects 
there  is  no  difi"erence.  The  rod  will  v&ry  from  13  to  15 
feet  for  trouting.  The  left  hani  grasps  it  below  the  reel, 
and  the  right  hand  above  ;  though,  if  the  angler  desires  a 
change,  or  the  necessities  of  the  stream  or  wind  require  it, 
the  hands  can  be  reversed.  The  double-handed  rod  has 
several  advantages  over  the  single,  having  more  power  with 
big  fish,  and  keeping  the  line  and  flies  higher  above 
ebstmctions. 

The  question  of  why  fish  take  bunches  of  feathers  tied 
on  hooks,  and  what  they  mistake  them  for,  has  often  been 
asked  ;  and  it  is  now  pretty  generaUy  allowed  that  they 
take  them  for  flies  in  the  majority  of  instances,  though  in 
others  they  may  mistake  them  for  water-beetles,  larvae,  or 
spiders,  of  which  latter  insect  there  are  several  that  inhabit 
the  water.  Now,  there  are  two  classes  of  disputants  on 
this  matter :  one  which  holds  altogether  to  the  fly  theory, 
and  therefore  strives  to  imitate  each  fly  that  comes  out 
closely ;  the  other,  which  inclines  more  to  the  general 
insect  theory,  and  merely  gives  a  few  flits  of  different 
colours,  not  caring  to  imitate  anjrthing  in  particular.  Pro- 
bably the  best  fishermen  recognise  both  theories,  but  bind 
themselves  exclusively  to  neither.  But  before  entering 
upon  the  selection  of  flies  it  may  be  well  to  point  out  the 
difi"erence  in  the  practice  of  the  north  and  south.  We  may, 
perhaps,  take  the  late  Mr  Stewart  ^  as  the  exponent  of  the 
north  ;  and,  perhaps,  Mr  Francis  Francis-  may  be  held  as 
the  latest  exponent  of  the  soutL  Mr  Stewart  gives  a 
shoit  list  of  a  bare  half-dozen  of  insects,  three  of  which  he 
caUs  spiders — black,  red,  and  dun — and  which  are  what 
are  known  in  the  south  as  "  hackle "  flies ;  that  is,  flies 
dressed  with  only  a  body  and  hackle.'  The  hackle  is 
wound  on  round  the  hook,  over  the  body,  and  is  supposed 
to  represent  the  legs  of  the  fly,  there  being  no  wings.     Mr 

'  The  Practical  Angler.     A.  &  C.  Black,  Edinburgh. 

*  A  Book  on  Angling.     Longmans  &  Co.,  London. 

•  The  pointed  feathers  on  a  cock's  or  hen's  neck  are  called  hacUes, 
but  any  small  feather  with  a  soft  shortish  fibre  may  be  used  as  a 
bpckle. 


Stewart  also  has  three  flies  of  three  general  colours,  yellow, 
brown,  and  dark  bodies  ;  but  as  these  may  be  varied  with 
all  sorts  of  wings  and  legs,  the  last  may  embrace  in  reality 
any  number  of  flies  which  the  taste  of  the  angler  may 
suggest.  Mr  Stewart's  standards,  however,  are  dressed 
thus  : — (1.)  A  woodcock  wing,  with  a  single  turn  of  a  red 
hackle  or  landrail  feather,  dressed  with  yellow  silk  freely 
exposed  on  the  body.  For  fishing  in  dark-coloured  waters 
the  fly  may  be  dressed  with  scarlet  thread.  (2.)  A  hare- 
lug  body,  with  corn-bunting  or  chafiinch  wing.  A  wood- 
cock wing  may  also  be  put  on  the  same  body,  but  should 
be  made  of  the  small  light  feathers  taken  from  the  inside 
of  the  wing.  (3.)  The  same  wing  as  the  last,  with  a  ^ngle 
turn  of  a  soft  black  hen-hacklie,  or  a  small  feather  taken 
from  the  shoulder  of  a  starling,  dressed  with  dark -coloured 
silk.  These,  as  Mr  Stewart  says,  can  be  varied  to  any 
extent ;  but  he  pins  his  faith  on  those  mentioned  and  the 
spiders :  the  black  spider  being  a  small  dark  starling 
feather  wound  over  a  brovm  sUk  body ;  the  red  one,  the 
small  feather  outside  the  wing  of  the  landrail,  wound  on 
over  a  yellow  silk  body ;  and  the  dun  spider,  the  small 
soft  ash-coloured  feather  from  outside  the  dottrel's  wing, 
with  hardly  any  body  but  the  tying  of  the  hook.  This  is 
Mr  Stewart's  repertoire — it  is  not  overburdensome;  but  bt 
the  south  Mr  Francis  says  that  fish  are  much  less  numerous, 
and  are  larger  and  more  critical,  their  feeding-time  being 
much  longer  and  food  being  more  plentiful  than  in  the 
north,  and  their  taste,  therefore,  has  to  be  more  carefully 
considered;  he  therefore  gives  a  list  of  flies  for  each  month. 
Space  does  not  permit  us  to  name  the  whole  of  them,  but 
we  can  enumerate  a  few  of  the  best  of  them.  The  duns 
run  through  the  whole  year,  and  are  therefore  with  the 
angler  the  piece  de  resistance.  These  comprise  varieties  of 
the  blue  and  yellow  dun,  and  should  be  varied  from  the 
darkest  slate-blue  to  the  lightest  shade  yellow,  from  almost 
golden  yellow  up  to  the  lightest  fawn,  almost  a  white,  and 
these,  slightly  combined,  go  also  to  an  olive.  The  earlier 
duns  are  the  blue  dun,  which  comes  in  in  March,  and  is 
one  of  the  best  spring  flies.  It  is  in  the  water  more  or  less 
throughout  the  season.  Then  there  is  the  small  dark 
iron-blue  dun,  which  appears  in  April  or  May,  with  wings 
almost  as  dark  as  the  body  ;  and  the  bright  yellow  dun, 
with  greenish-yellow  bodj'  and  pale  slate-coloured  wings. 
If  these  three  be  taken  as  the  darkest  of  their  class,  and 
varieties,  each  of  a  shade  or  two  lighter  in  colour,  be  made, 
they  will  take  in  the  whole  of  this  important  class  of  flies. 
These  duns  are  all  imperfect  insects,  and  have  another 
change  to  go  througji,  before  they  are  complete  and  able  to 
propagate,  and  when  they  have  completed  this  they  usually 
die.  The  fly  casts  its  skin  and  becomes  a  perfect  insect, 
brighter  in  colour  and  more  brisk  in  its  motions.  In  this 
form  they  are  called  by  the  angler  "  spinners."  Thus  the 
blue  dun  becomes  the  red  spinner,  the  yellow  dun  the 
brown  spinner,  the  iron-blue  dun  the  jenny  spirmer,  and 
so  on.  All  these  fllies  belong,  with  several  others,  to  the 
class  or  order  Neuroptera,  or  nerve-winged  flies — flies  with 
clear  gaudy  wings,  intersected  with  a  network  of  veined 
markinga  They  form  the  most  important  order  for  the* 
angler ;  but  there  is  another  order,  the  Trichoptera,  or 
hairy-winged  flies,  which  is  scarcely  less  important,  and 
which  includes  a  very  large  number  of  flies  on  which  fish 
habitually  feed.  These  flies  have  soft  feathery  folding 
wings,  which  lie  close  on  the  back.  They  difi'er  from  the 
former  order  in  having  one  less  change  to  go  through,  for 
when  they  emerge  from  the  pupa  state  and  become  flies, 
they  are  complete,  and  have  no  fiirther  change  to  go 
through.  There  are,  besides  these,  which  are  flies  born 
from  water,  other  orders  of  land  flies,  imitations  of  which  arc 
used  \>y  anglers,  as  the  cow-dung,  ha-svthom,  and  oak  flies, 
\  tho  ^ojise-fly,  <&c.,  but  they  are  comparatively  insignificant, 
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BDd  with  the  exception  of  the  cow-dung,  which  is  a  very 
useful  fly,  may  be  dispensed  with.  It  is  impossible  here 
to  give  the  dressing  of  the  various  flies  ;  but  if  the  angler 
goes  to  any  respectable  tackle-maker  and  mentions  the 
names  of  the  flies  he  requires  he  will  get  them.  To  com- 
mence then  with  the  month  of — 

March,  which  is  early  enough  for  flj'-fishing.  t^The 
earliest  fly  found  on  the  water  is  the  February  red.  This, 
with  the  blue  dun  and  the  March  brown,  will  do  well 
during  March,  if  anything  will.  The  same  flies  kill  well 
enough  also  in — 

April,  and'  to  them  may  be  added  the  red  spinner,  the 
cow-dung,  the  red  and  black  hackles,  the  needle  brown, 
and  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  or  entering  on  May, 
the  yeUow  dun  and  the  iron-blue  dun. 

May. — In  addition  to  many  of  these,  the  angler  may 
use  the  stone-fly,  the  sedgo-fly,  and  the  orl  or  alder  fly: — a 
very  celebrated  and  general  fly — with  the  little  black  gnat 
and  the  pale  evening  dun, — a  fly  which  only  comes  on  in 


the  evening  towards  dusk,  when  the  fish  feed  ravencosly 
on  it. 

June. — In  this  month  the  standing  dish  with  the  trout 
in  most  rivers  is  the  green  drake,  bettet  known  as  the  May 
fly,  though  it  rarely  appears  until  May  is  over.  This  and 
its  transformations,  the  grey  drake,  with  the  well-known 
Welsh  fly,  the  coch-y-bondu,  otherwise  the  bracken  clock, 
shom-fly,  <tc.  ;  these,  with  various  light-coloured  duns  and 
spinners,  may  be  used  through  the  month  with  efi'ect,  as 
this  Ls  the  prime  month  for  fly-fishers. 

July,  as  a  rule,  is  rather  an  indifferent  month.  The 
weather  is  hot,  the  water  low  and  clear,  and  fish  do  not 
feed  well  till  the  evening,  when  the  white  and  brown 
moths  may  be  used.  In  the  day-time  the  red  and  black 
ant  flies  often  kill  well,  and  these,  with  various  light- 
coloured  duns  and  diminutive  green,  blue,  and  grey 
midges,  must  make  up  the  bill  of  fare. 

August. — The  August  dun  and  the  cinnamon  now  art 
added  to  the  list,  many  of  the  previous  flies  being  still  on. 


« 
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September  brings  the  whirling  dun  and  the  willow-fly, 
and  this  closes  the  angler's  fly-fishing  for  trout. 

In  the  latter  months  many  of  the  earlier  flies  reappear, 
and  with  the  list  here  given  the  angler  should  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  killing  fish  anywhere.  Most  of  the  smaller  trout- 
flies  are  dressed  on  hooks  that  range  from  the  sizes  iso.  10 
to  17  in  the  scale  of  hooks  given  in  fig.  12  in  the  cut — 
•the  larger  flies,  as  the  May-flies,  stone-fly,  the  moths,  <fec., 
running  up  to  sizes  6,  7,  and  8.  There  are,  besides  these 
flies,  which  are  definite  imitations  of  insects,  a  few  of  such 
general  make  and  colour  that  though  they  do  not  strictly 
imitate  one  fly,  may  have  a  general  likene.ss  to  several, 
and  which  are  called  general  flies,  and  are  often  used  when 
the  angler  is  in  a  difficulty  in  knowing  what  to  put  on  his 
cast.  Among  the  best  of  these  are  the  Hoffland,  the 
Francis,  the  governor,  the  coachman,  the  soldier  palmer, 
the  wren-tail,  the  grouse  and  partridge  hackles,  &c.  As  a 
rule,  the  smaller  flies  are  used  in  the  day-time,  the  size 
being  increased  as  the  evening  and  night  come  on.  In 
some  waters,  owing  to  the  excessive  fishing,  the  trout  get 


so  wary  that  after  the  May-fly  there  is  verj'  little  chance, 
unless  the  day  be  particijarly  favourable,  of  hooking  a 
trout  before  the  evening,  and  fishing  is  often  carried  on  till 
ten  or  eleven  o'clock  at  night.  Of  course  at  such  times  the 
angler  has  to  trust  more  to  his  senses  of  feeling  and  hear- 
ing than  sight.  In  the  majority  of  instances  it  is  the 
custom  to  let  the  tackle  soak,  and  when  fishing  to  allow 
the  fly  to  sink  a  little  under  the  surface — ^to  fish  with  a 
"  wet  fly,"  as  it  is  called  ;  in  others,  where  the  fish  arc 
more  wary,  in  order  to  imitate  nature  more  closely  yet,  il 
is  the  custom  to  fish  with  a  dry  one — that  is,  to  make  the 
fly  and  line  rest  on  the  surface,  without  becoming  sub- 
merged. To  this  end,  when  the  fly  and  line  become  wet, 
they  are  waved  to  and  fro  from  the  rod-point  in  the  air  to 
make  them  become  dry  again.  The  fly  should  always  be 
aDowed  to  doat  do'mn  stream,  ac  natural  flies  do,  and 
should  not  be  jerked  or  "  played,"  as  it  is  t*>rmed,  unless 
the  angler  is  fishing  down  stream  and  drawing  his  fly 
against  it,  when  he  will  allow  it  to  sink  under  water,  and 
in  that  position  it  may  be  supposed  to  represent  eonu 
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quick  darting  larva.  So  far,  stream  fishing  only  has  been 
dealt  ;rith. 

Lake  Fishmg  diifers  in  its  practice  materially  from 
stream  fishing,  and  though  some  flies  which  are  used  on 
streams  will  also  kill  on  lakes,  yet,  for  the  most  part,  there 
is  a  fancy  repertoire  in  this  respect  which  differs  wholly 
from  that  employed  in  streams.  Lake-trout  flies,  particu- 
larly in  Scotland,  are  made  with  wool  bodies,  tlie  prevail- 
ing colours  being  red,  claret,  orange,  yellow,  green,  and 
black,  with  a  light  spiral  up  the  body  of  gold  or  silver 
tinsel  The  hackles  are  chiefly  either  black  or  red,  or  red 
with  a  black  centre ;  the  wings  are  either  of  teal,  mallard, 
or  woodcock.  Here  and  there  the  white  tip  feather  in  the 
drake's  wing  is  a  favourite  wing  for  flies.  They  are 
usually  dressed  on  7,  8,  or  9  hooks  ;  the  same  flies  a  size 
or  two  larger  do  equally  well  for  sea-trout  flies. 

Lake-trout  fishing  is  conducted  either  from  a  boat  or 
from  the  shore.  The  best  depth  of  water  in  which  to  fish 
for  trout  varies  from  6  or  8  to  12  or  14  feet,  and  between 
these  depths  the  best  sport  is  obtained;  and  the  angler 
should  therefore  fish  over  them  for  choice,  though  occa^ 
sionaUy  fish  may  be  caught  in  bpth  deeper  and  shallower 
water.  In  lake  fishing  it  is  always  desirable  to  have  a 
good  ruffling  breeze,  as  the  fish  do  not  rise  or  take  well  in 
a  calm.  The  best  places  are  in  sheltered  bays,  by  rocky 
points  or  islands,  or  where  burns  flow  in ;  drifting  along  by 
these,  and  casting  ahead  and  shorewards,  the  angler 
watches  every  break  in  the  water.  While  drifting  along 
in  his  boat,  it  may  happen  that,  the  wind  being  high,  he 
drifts  too  fast  to  fish  thoroughly  and  properly  over  the 
ground.  To  obviate  this  a  stone  or  an  anchor  is  cast  over 
and  allowed  to  drag  along  the -bottom,  so  as  to  check  the 
way  of  the  boatj  and  to  give  time  to  the  angler  to  fisL 
A  good  boatman  and  netsman  is  here  a  great  desideratum, 
and  much  of  the  chance  of  sport  depends  upon  him.  The 
great  fault  of  most  boatmen  is  that  they  go  too  quickly 
over  the  casts ;  and  it  requires  a  man  with  a  knowledge  of 
the  lake,  as  well  as  experience  in  managing  the  boat,  so  to 
conduct  matters  that  the  angler  has  the  best  chance  of 
sport.  When  rowing  to  his  ground,  or  from  point  to  point, 
the  angler  should  always  put  out  the  spinning  minnow,  and 
thus  he  may  take  one  or  two  of  the  best  fish.  As  fish  do 
not  always  Ue  in  the  same  places,  wind  and  weather  have 
to  be  sedulously  consulted.  In  fishing  from  the  shore  the 
angler  seldom  gets  the  best  sport,  and  often  has  to  wade  to 
reach  fishable  water,  while  the  best  casts  are  often  beyond 
his  reach ;  and  therefore,  whenever  a  boat  can  be  employed, 
it  is  to  be  preferred  for  lakes. 

Salmon  Fishing. 

The  salmon  is  the  noblest  and  strongest  fish  on  which 
the  angler  essays  his  art,  and  fish  from  40  to  '50  lb  in 
weight,  and  sometimes  of  even  more,  are  occasionally 
taken  by  the  rod  and  line ;  though  for  the  ordinary  pur- 


The  Salmon. 


poses  of  sport,  fish  from  7  or  8  ft)  up  to  20  are  (ar  more 
generally  taken.     When  a  salmon   in  good   rendition  is 


first  hooked  he  makeu  a  strong  and  violent  resistance, 
dashing  through  the  water  frequently  for  a  distance  of  60 
or  70  yards  or  more  at  a  time,  and  compelling  the  angler 
to  let  so  much  line  off  the  reel;  springing  out  of  the  water, 
often  to  a  height  of  several  feet,  several  times  during  the 
struggle ;  and  finding  that  force  is  unavailing  to  break  the 
liue  or  withdraw  the  hook,  he  will  often  have  recourse 
to  cunning,  and  cut  the  line  or  rub  the  hook  out  of  his 
nose  against  some  rock  ;  or,  hiding  himself  at  the  bottom 
behi;id  big  stones  and  boulders,  he  will  sulk  and  remain 
immovable  for  a  long  time.  Occasionally  he  will  run  up 
or  down  rapids  or  falls  in  his  terror  and  rage.  To  control 
all  these  vagaries,  to  combat  his  cunning,  the  angler,  with 
his  bending  rod  and  practised  skill,  lets  him  take  out  line 
when  his  struggles  are  dangerous,  cautiously  winding  it 
back  again  ^hen  he  is  able  to  do  so  safely,  and  thus  keef>- 
ing  a  certain  strain  upon  the  fish  he  graduaUy  tires  him 
out  and  wears  his  strength  down,  and  at  last,  when  un- 
able to  resist  any  longer,  he  is  led  in  towards  the  shore, 
where  upon  some  convenient  rock  or  strand  the  attendant 
gaifsman  stands  or  crouches,  with  a  sharp-pointed  steel 
hook  attached  to  a  short  ashen  staff  called  a  gaff,  waiting 
his  opportunity.  As  the  salmon  is  led  past  or  near  him, 
almost  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  the  hook  is  extended 
beyond  the  fish,,  the  gaffsman  makes  a  short  sharp  stroke 
with  it,  ai>d  digging  the  hook  into  the  side  of  the  salmon, 
with  a  sudden  and  instantaneous  pull  drags  it  out  of  the 
water  to  the  land  ;  a  rap  on  the  skull  from  a  stick  or  stone 
terminates  the  poor  salmon's  life,  and  henceforth  he  be- 
comes mere  provender.  Sometimes  a  large  landing-net  is 
used  to  land  the  fish,  but  though  this  prevents  the  spoiling 
of  a  portion  of  the  fish  by  avoiding  the  need  for  making 
a  hole  with  the  gaff,  it  is  less  convenient  and  of  more 
risk  to  the  safety  of  the  fish.  The  moat  favourite  plan 
of  fishing  for  salmon  is  with  the  fly,  though  in  many  places 
they  will  also  take  both  worm  and  minnow  freely,  and  are 
thus  fished  for.  The  salmon-fly  is  a  most  wonderful  conglo- 
meration of  feathers,  silks,  and  tinsels,  and  oftentimes 
is  as  brilliant  as  the  most  glittering  humming-bird.  What 
the  salmon  mistakes  it  for  is  not  easy  to  say,  for  there  is 
nothing  like  it  in  nature.  Probably  a  semi-transparent 
shrimp  or  prawn  reflecting  the  gorgeous  tints  of  the  sur- 
rounding sea  vegetation  may  be  the  nearest  approach  to 
it.  The  manufacture  of  the  salmon-fly  is  given  hereafter. 
They  are  made  of  various  sizes, — the  longest  for  the  early 
spring  when  the  rivers  are  much  swollen  and  very  turbid, 
when  hooks  of  3  inches  in  length,  and  sometimes  even 
longer,  are  employed ;  and  from  this  extreme  size  they 
diminish  graduaUy  to  a  large  sea-trout  size,  which  is 
about  in  accordance  with  the  hooks  numbered  6  and  7  in 
the  scale  given  in  the  illustration.  These  are  used  when 
the  rivers  have  sunk  down  to  their  summer  level,  and  are 
very  clear  and  still,  and  the  flies  in  the  intervening  sizes 
are  carefully  adjusted  to  suit  the  size  and  clearness  of  the 
water.  There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  method  of  using 
the  trout  and  the  salmon  fly.  In  salmon  fishing  there  are 
certain  spots  in  the  river  upon  which  salmon  are  known 
to  rest  and  to  feed,  and  these  are  called  salmon-casts, 
throws,  lodges,  or  stands.  They  may  bo  but  a  few  yards 
in  length,  and  comprise  a  favourite  ledge,  or  a  rock  or  two, 
behind  which  salmon  like  to  shelter, —  for  a  salmon, 
always  has  his  lair  or  resting-place  behind  some  projecting 
rock  or  stone  ;  or  they  may  extend  for  100  or  200  yards, 
or  even  more.  There  are,  too,  in  many  rivers  plenty  of 
places  where  salmon  may  be  seen  sporting  and  jumping 
about,  but  where,  owing  to  the  depth  of  water  or  some 
other  reason,  they  never  feed  or  at  least  take  the  fly.  The 
angler,  therefore,  who  knows  thoroughly  the  cast  he  is 
about  to  fish,  has  a  great  advantage,  for  he  knows  where  the 
big  stones  and  the  particular  eddies  are  ia  which  a  salmoa 
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may  be  expected  to  rise,  and  how  the  fly  should  be  drawn 
over  the  fish  so  as  to  show  itself  in  the  most  tempting 
manner ;  whereas  the  angler  who  has  not  much  knowledge 
is  often  apt  to  dwell  upon  spots  that  are  comparatively 
barren,  and  to  pass  quickly  over  those  that  would  perhaps 
repay  particular  attention.  In  fishing  a  cast,  the  angler 
casts  diagonally  across  down  stream,  and  draws  the  fly  up 
stream  towards  him,  softly  raising  and  lowering  the  top  of 
the  rod  so  as  to  check  and  loosen  the  fly  alternately,  and  to 
make  all  its  fibres  open  and  shut  so  as  to  counterfeit  life. 
When  a  salmon  rises  to  the  fly  he  either  makes  a  big  bulge 
or  boil  in  the  water,  or,  if  he  is  unusually  eager,  he  throws 
his  head  and  half  his  body  above  the  surface,  rolling  over 
like  a  porpoise  in  his  endeavour  to  seize  the  fly ;  but  a 
salmon  very  often  misses  the  fly  in  his  eagerness,  and 
when  he  does,  the  very  worst  the  angler  can  do  is  to  pull 
it  away  from  him,  as  after  such  a  miss  it  is  not  at  aU  un- 
common for  a  salmon  to  turn  round  hastily  and  to  make  a 
second  snatch  at  the  fly,  which  he  then  rarely  misses ;  but 
if  the  fly  is  whipped  away  from  him,  he  is  frightened  and 
disgusted,  and  goes  down  sulkily,  refusing  to  rise  again. 
It  is  therefore  the  safest  plan  to  wait  till  you  feel  your 
fish,  and  then  to  strike,  and  even  then  it  is  not  desirable 
to  be  too  rough.  A  violent  stroke  is  not  the  best  one, — a 
slight  elevation  of  the  rod  so  as  to  fix  the  point,  and  then 
a  steady  strain,  enough  to  force  the  barb  of  the  hook  home 
in  the  next  minute,  is  the  best  way  of  getting  a  firm  hold. 
Many  fishers  strike  the  moment  they  see  the  boU  of  the 
fish,  under  the  belief  that  the  boil  is  made  by  the  tail  of 
the  salmon  as  he  turns  to  go  down,  and  that  they  do  not 
see  him  till  he  gets  the  fly  in  his  jaws.  This  is  true,  pro- 
vided he  does  not  miss  his  aim  altogether ;  if  he  does  (as 
he  certainly  often  does,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  fly  is  constantly  in  motion,  which  of  course  renders  it 
not  very  easy  to  see),  then  to  strike  is  to  pull  the  fly  away 
and  to  deprive  the  salmon  of  another  chance.  When  he 
has  hooked  a  fish,  the  angler  should  look  round  and  study 
what  dangers  there  are  which  may  prove  destructive  to 
his  hopes,  and  determine  if  possible  so  to  manage  his  fish 
as  to  avoid  them.  He  must,  therefore,  always  retain  his 
coolness  and  presence  of  mind ;  flurry  and  confusion  are 
often  fatal  to  success.  If  a  salmon  jumps  out  of  water  the 
point  of  the  rod  should  be  lowered,  so  that  the  line  be 
slackened,  for  if  it  be  tight  the  sudden  weight  is  apt  to 
pull  it  out  of  the  fish's  jaw.  If  he  sulks,  the  only  way  is 
to  frighten  him  out  of  his  hole  by  poking  a  long  pole  into 
it,  or  by  throwing  stones,  or  by  some  other  device.  If  he 
runs  for  the  edge  of  a  fall  or  rapid,  it  is  often  a  very  good 
plan  to  let  out  a  lot  of  loose  Une,  and  the  salmon,  fancying 
himself  free  again,  will  not  go  over,  but  wiU  head  round 
and  face  up  stream  again.  As  the  devices  of  the  salmon 
to  escape  are  numerous,  they  cannot  be  dealt  with  fully 
here.  No  two  salmon-casts  are  alike,  and  therefore  no  two 
can  be  fished  in  the  same  way ;  each  one  must  be  fished  to 
suit  the  particular  capabilities  it  possesses. 

The  method  of  casting  the  salmon-fly  is  similar  to  that 
adopted  with  the  double-hand  trout-rod ;  the  only  difi'er- 
ence  being  that  the  rod  is  larger  and  heavier,  running  up 
to  21  feet,  and  even  more  sometimes,  and  seldom  less  than 
16  or  17  feet.  The  line  is  stout,  well-dressed,  8-plait 
silk ;  the  casting-line  a  yard  or  two  of  treble-twisted  gut, 
and  a  yard  or  two  of  stout  single  salmon  gut.  Having 
mastered  his  rod  well,  the  angler  will  find  it  comparatively 
easy  to  cast  up  to  20  yards  of  line ;  from  this  up  to  30 
yards  every  extra  yard  he  can  throw  proves  him  more 
and  more  a  good  fisherman,  while  every  yard  ho  can  cast 
beyond  30  shows  him  to  be  a  master  of  his  craft.  The 
angler  should  never  cast  more  line  out  than  he  can  work 
and  fish  comfortably  ;  if  he  does,  he  has  a  slack  line  when 
he  requires  a  tight  one,  and  he  will  often  raise  and  scratch 


fish,  and  spoil  his  own  sport  and  other  people's,  when  a 
yard  or  two  less  of  line  would  have  enabled  him  to  catch 
his  fish.  Very  long  throws  are  only  necessary  under  un- 
usual circumstances ;  25  yards  will  generally  cover  fully 
all  that  the  angler  really  needs  to  fish. 

Saltrum'Flta. 

We  may  give  a  short  list  of  general  salmon-flies  such  as  the  angler 
will  find  it  usel  ul  to  have  always  bv  liim,  and  which  he  can  employ 
if  he  does  not  know  the  general  flies  used  on  the  river,  and  eveiy 
river  has  some  pet  fly,  some  different  combination  of  featljere  and 
fur  from  its  neighbour.  The  flies  given  are  aU  standard  flies,  and 
may  be  had  at  any  respectable  tackle-maker's.  The  method  ol 
dressing  them  is  the  one  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  the  best 
for  attracting  the  notice  of  the  sclmon. 

J7i«  Claret. — One  of  the  most  useful  general  flies.  Beginning  the 
dressing  at  the  bend  of  the  hook,  which  is  the  tail  end  of  the  fly, 
a  turn  or  two  of  gold  twist  and  golden-coloured  floss  silk  is  taken 
for  the  tag  ;  above  this  ia  lashed  on  a  tail  formed  of  a  golden  phea- 
sant topping  and  some  strips  of  blue  and  red  macaw.  Over  the 
stump  of  the  tail  is  fastened  the  but,  a  sort  of  ruff  made  of  tft'O  or 
three  turns  of  the  herl  or  strands  of  a  black  ostrich  feather.  'Jlien 
comes  the  body — first  three  turns  of  orange  floss  silk,  then  reddish 
claret  pig's  wool  wound  on  to  the  top  of  the  body  ;  over  the  wool 
spirals  of  stout  gold  thread  ;  and,  beginning  halfway  down  the 
body,  a  hackle  of  reddish  claret  to  the  shoulder,  and  at  the  shoulder 
two  or  three  turns  of  black  hackle.  The  wing  is  made  first  oi 
tii>i)et  feather  of  the  golden  pheasant,  which  forms  a  sort  of  short 
under  wing  ;  above  that  is  a  mixed  wing  of  fibres  from  the  golden 
pheasant  tail,  turkey,  bustard,  and  peacock  wing,  with  a  few  fibres 
of  green  and  red  parrot ;  above  all  a  single  topping,  with  a  rib  to 
either  wing,  of  bluo  macaw  fibre, — the  head  of  the  fly  being  black, 
either  ostrich,  herl,  or  chenille.  This  fly  may  be  used  of  various 
sizes,  and  is  a  very  general  favoiu-ite  in  most  waters. 

The  Black  and  Teal. — Another  very  general  favourite,  the  lead- 
ing points  of  which  are  a  black  body  with  silver  spirals  of  twist  or 
tinsel ;  a  single  topping  for  the  tail  ;  black  hackle  up  to  tlie  shoul- 
der, over  which  either  a  teal  feather  or  a  gallina  feather  (with  the 
large  spots),  and  a  wing  of  teal  or  rather  pintail,  and  over  it  two 
jungle  cock  feathers  with  or  without  a  topping.  This  fly  also  may 
be  used  of  all  sizes  ;  dressed  small,  it  is  good  for  either  lake  or  sea 
trout. 

The  Blue  Doctor. — Tag,  a  few  turns  of  fine  gold  twist ;  tail,  a 
topping  ;  but,  scarlet  crewel  or  wool ;  body,  pale  blue  floss  silk, 
with  a  hackle  a  shade  darker,  or  a  blue  jay  s  feather  ;  eilvei  tinsel 
(in  large  flies  with  silver  twist  beside  it)  ;  grouse,  jiartridge,  or 
bustard  hackle  at  the  shoulder  ;  a  blue  jay  feather  or  blue  nackle 
over  it.  The  wing  is  mixed  of  fibres  of  the  bustard,  dark  turkey, 
argus  pheasant,  claret,  blue,  and  yellow  fibres  of  dyed  swan  ;  some- 
times a  topping  over  aU  and  a  head  of  scarlet  crewel. 

The  Silver  Doctor. — Also  a  very  great  favourite.  Tag,  silver 
tinsel ;  tail,  a  topping  ;  but,  a  turn  of  red  crewel ;  body  of  silver 
tinsel  entirely  ;  hackle,  blue,  with  brcwn  hackle  at  the  shoulder, 
and  a  small  speckled  gallina  feather  hackled  on  over  it ;  wing 
chiefly  pintail,  with  a  few  red  and  blue  fibres  and  a  topping  j  head, 
red  crewel. 

TTie  Butcher. — A  very  killing  fly,  and  generally  used.  Tag, 
gold  twist  and  dark  orange  floss  ;  tail,  a  topping ;  but,  black 
ostrich  herl ;  body,  two  or  three  turns  of  scarlet.  The  same  cf  a 
medium  blue,  then  of  red,  and  lastly  of  dark  blue  pig's  wool ; 
broad  silver  tinsel  f  a  medium  red  claret  hackle  with  a  gallina  at  the 
shoulder  ;  under  wing  a  tippet  and  rump  feather  of  the  golden  phea- 
sant, and  over  them  strips  of  brown  mallard,  bustard,  or  peacock 
wing. 

ITie  Parson.  — If  a  taudy  fly  is  required,  there  are  few  more 
showy  ones  than  this.  Tag,  silver  tinsel  and  mauve  floss  ;  tail, 
two  toppings,  a  few  sprigs  of  tippet,  and  a  green  kingfisher  feather  ; 
body,  two  turns  of  golc  floss  silk,  golden  pig's  wool  merging  into 
orange  ;  silver  twist ;  golden  orange  hackle,  red  orange  hackle 
above  it;  three  or  four  short  toppings  tied  on  at  the  breast ;  wing,  a 
tippet  feather  of  the  golden  pheasant,  a  stop  of  pintail  on  either  side, 
seven  or  eight  toppings,  and  a  couple  cf  kingfisher  feathers  at  the 
shoulder  on  either  side  ;  black  head.  A  more  subdued  jiarson  may 
be  made  by  using  a  jay's  hackle  at  the  shoulder  instead  of  the  short 
toppings,  by  reducing  the  number  of  toppings  in  the  wing,  and 
adding  some  darker  fibres  of  golden  pheasant  tail,  bustard,  &c. 

The  Drake  Wing. — Tail,  tippet  spoigs  and  .a  yellow  toucan 
feather ;  body,  orange  red  and  black  pig  s  wool ;  silver  tinsel ;  hackle, 
a  coch-y-bondu  stained  of  a  dark  orange  red  ;  a  lavender  hackle  at 
shoulders  ;  wing,  two  ttrips  of  drake  or  pintail.  Bodies  of  orange, 
claret,  dark  blue,  and  black  pig's  wool  graduated  up  to  the  head,  are 
very  great  favourites,  and,  wedded  to  various  hackles  and  wings, 
kill  extensively. 

The  Orange  and  Grouse. — Flies  with  orange  or  golden  floss  silk 
bodies,  and  various  hackles  and  wings,  also  kill  widely.     The  above 
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fij  is  tidd  with  a  tag  of  iilyer  tinael.  Tail,  a  topping  and  Idng- 
fiflher  feather ;  but,  black  ostrich  herl ;  body,  three  turns  of  magenta 
flo.«,  and  the  rest  of  light  orange  floss ;  backJe,  grouse  with  the 
tips  snipped  off — not  on  the  back — with  three  or  four  toppings  over 
tho  long  grouBe  fibre  for  wing ;  blue  jay  tied  sparely  at  the  shoulder ; 
blue  macaw  ribs  ;  a  black  head. 

A  very  good  series  of  plain  flies,  very  much  used,  can  be  made 
thus  : — ^Tag,  two  turns  of  tinsel  ;  tail,  a  topping  and  some  tippet 
apdgs  ;  body,  a  turn  of  bright  orange  brown  followed  by  yellow  in 
the  centre,  and  the  rest  of  lightish  blue  pig's  wool  ;  a  broadish  silver 
tinsel,  the  wool  rough  and  picked  out,  with  a  black  hackle,  and 
wings  of  peacock  wing,  sometimes  with  a  tippet  in  the  centre  or  a 
topping  over.  By  varying  the  wing  or  hackle,  a  very  taking  series 
of  flies  can  be  had. 

With  this  list  of  flies  the  angler  ought  to  be  able,  in  default  of 
knowing  the  special  flies  suited  to  the  river,  to  fish  any  river  with 
confidence,  and,  if  the  fish  ace  in  the  humour  to  rise,  to  get  sport  in 
it.  The  colour,  and  particularly  the  size  of  the  fly,  are  things  to 
study  in  catering  for  a  willing  salmon.  Too  large  a  fly  often  caoses 
c  false  rise  ;  when  this  is  found  to  occur,  the  size  should  be  reduced. 

Sea- Trout  Fishing. 

Neit  to  the  salmon  ranks  in  value  for  sport  the  aea- 
trout.  Of  these  there  are  two  kinds  :  Ist,  The  salmon- 
trout  (Salmo  trutta) ;  and  2d,  The  bull  or  grey  trout 
{Salmo  eriox).  The  former  is  much  the  better  fish  for  sport 
and  for  the  table,  the  latter  being  coarser  for  the  table 
and  rather  shy  of  _  the  angler's  lures.  Sea-trout  abound  in 
several  rivers  in  the  north,  and  many  are  taken  in  the 
tributaries  of  the  Tweed  and  other  northern  rivers  ;  but 
they  are  perhaps  more  abundant  and  show  better  sport  to 
the  angler  in  some  of  the  western  Irish  waters.  The 
sabnon-trout  usually  average  below  4  ft>  each,  perhaps  from 
1  to  2  tt)  being'  the  prevailing  size,  though  now  and  then 
much  larger  fish  are  taken.  The  bull-trout  often  runs  up 
to  a  far  greater  size,  and  fish  of  above  20  and  even  up  to 
30  lb  are  not  very  uncommon.  The  salmon-trout,  called 
iu  Ireland  the  white  trout,  and  on  Tweed  and  the  northern 
rivers  the  herUng  or  silver  white,  is  a  smart,  bold-rising 
fish ;  it  takes  freely  at  times,  and  plays  with  wonderful 
agHity,  frequently  when  hooked  springing  from  the  water 
like  an  acrobat  many  times  in  succession,  aud  trying  all 
the  angler's  skill  to  bring  it  into  the  basket.  In  lakes 
t'ley  frequ\;ntly  abound  in  profusion,  and  a  hundredweight 
o:  them,  and  sometimes  more,  are  or  have  been  often  taken 
ill  one  day.  The  tackle,  of  course,  is  lighter  than  that 
used  for  salmon,  and  somewhat  heavier  than  is  used  for 
tlie  common  trout.  The  flies  are  also  of  a  size  between 
tliose  used  for  the  other  two ;  bodies  of  claret,  yellow  and 
orange,  green,  blue,  and  black,  either  of  silk  or  fur,  are 
tlie  favourites.  In  Ireland  they  prefer  a  mixed  wing, 
cliiefly  made  up  of  fibres  of  yeUow,  red,  and  green  parrot, 
with  bustard  and  other  dark  feathers;  the  hackles  being 
suitable.  In  Scotland  they  prefer  plain  wings  of  drake, 
ttal,  woodcock,  and  the  black  and  white  tip  from  the  wild 
diake  wing ;  but  the  fashion  of  the  dressing  is  not  a  very 
important  matter,  so  that  the  colour  is  right.  At  times 
sea-trout  rise  very  badly,  and  the  angler  will  get  a  number 
of  rises,  but  succeed  only  in  hooking  a  very  few  fish ;  but 
when  the  fish  are  taking  well,  few  branches  of  the  sport 
show  better  amusement  than  a  day's  sea-trout  fishing. 
They  also,  unlike  the  salmon,  take  a  spinning  bait  well 
while  '  Lill  in  the  salt  water,  and  many  are  thus  captured  in 
the  estuaries  and  salt-water  lochs  of  Scotland  while  they 
are  making  their  way  to  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  up  which 
they  pventually  would  run  to  deposit  their  spawn. 

Trout  Fishing. 

The  trout  (Salmo  fario)  has  already  been  fully  dealt  with 
as  regards  the  means  employed  in  capturing  him,  and  very 
tittle  more  needs  to  be  said.  He  may  be  caught  on  the 
surface  by  the  natural  and  artificial  fly,  by  spinning  a 
minnow,  ic,  m  mia-water.  by  a  live  minnow,  by  casting 
a  beetle  or  grub  also  in  mid-water,  and  by  fishing  with  a 
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worm  at  the  bottom.  There  are  very  few  fish  that  have  se 
wide  a  range  as  the  trout.  From  the  poles  to  the  outside 
boundaries  of  the  tropics  they  are  found  on  every  continetit, 
either  in  running  or  still  waters,  for  neither  comes  amiss  to 
them.  From  the  huge  lake  trout,  vjring  with  the  salmon 
in  size  and  strength,  the  species  dwindles  down  to  the 


Fia.  22.— The  Common  Trout. 

small  bum  fish  of  six  or  eight  to  the  pound.  There  is 
hardly  any  way  of  using  the  rod  that  is  not  more  or  le^ 
suitable  for  their  capture ;  and  though  salmon  fishing  ia 
held  the  nobler  pursuit  of  the  two,  yet  far  more  skill  is 
required  to  make  an  expert  trout  fisher,  so  cunning  and 
wary  do  they  become  when  much  fished  over. 

Greyling  Fishing. 

The  greyling  (Salmo  Thymalltt-s)  is  not  bo  widely. dis- 
tributed as  the  other  members  of  the  Salmonidae.  It  is 
found  in  comparatively  few  rivers  in  England ;  in  only  one 
in  Scotland,  the  Clyde,  into  which  it  was  introduced  some 
years  ago;  and  not  at  .all  in  Ireland.  It  is  a  tiseful  fish 
for  the  angler,  inasmuch  as  it  comes  into  the  best  rivers 
just  as  the  trout  is  going  out.  It  is  a  handsome  fish,  of 
graceful  shape,  very  silvery  sides  and  belly,  with  small  black 
spots.  It  supposed  to  smell  of  thyme  when  first  caught, 
hence  its  name.  It  is  seldom  known  to  run  much  above 
4  It)  in  weight,  and  even  that  size  is  not  at  all  conunon, — 
from  Jorl  Ibtol|lb  being  the  average  takeable  size.  It 
rises  very  freely  to  the  fly,  and  vrill  take  other  bait;  but 
is  less  carnivorous  than  the  trout,  so  that  minnow  is  rarelj 
used  as  a  lure  for  it, — small  insects,  as  gentles,  caddir, 
he,  may  be  used  with  advantage.  ■  The  flies  it  prefers  are 
usually  small  bright  duns  and  spinners,  such  as  are  used 
for  trout  in  clear  waters.  The  longer  dorsal  fin  of  the 
greyKng  allows  it  to  rise  from  greater  depths  more  rapidly 
than  the  trout,  and  deep  still  reaches  often  hold  the  best  fish. 
Unlike  the  trout,  a  greyling  will  often  rise  and  refuse  the 
fly  four  or  five  or  more  times  in  succession,  and  yet  will 
perhaps  take  it  after  all.  The  mouth  being  tender,  the 
fish  must  be  treated  more  gently  than  the  trout,  or  it  may 
break  away.  There  is  one  way  of  fishing  for  greyling 
practised  In  the  midland  rivers  which  is  worth  notice.  I' 
is  called  "  grasshopper  fishing,"  though  the  lure  is  totally 
unlike  a  grasshopper.  A  lump  of  lead  of  an  elongated 
pear  shape  is  welded  or  cast  on  to  the  shank  of  a  No.  5  or 
6  hooL  This  is  covered  with  wool  or  worsted  wound  on  to 
it  in  rings  of  different  colours — green,  yellow,  and  sometunes 
red.  To  make  the  bait  more  attractive,  sometimes  two  or 
three  gentles  are  put  on  the  hook,  and  the  bait  is  cast  into 
a  greyling  eddy,  and  worked  up  and  down  smartly  until 
taken  by  a  fish.  The  angler  strikes  at  every  suspicion  of 
a  bite.     Large  baskets  of  greyling  are  taken  thus. 

Roach  Fishing. 

The  roach  (Cyprinus  i^tiliu)  is  caught  principally  in 
bottom  fishing  with  the  float,  as  before  described.  The 
roach  has  been  termed  the  river  sheep,  from  his  supposed 
unsuspiciousness  of  guile,  but  that  can  only  be  when  he  is 
never  fished  for.  About  London,  where  he  forms  a  great 
attraction  to  a  numerous  body  of  anglers,  he  is  partdculiirlj 
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■harp;  and  nothing  but  the  finest  tackle,  such  as  a  single 
almost  colourless  horse  hair,  will  take  him,  even  gut  being 
refused  when  he  is  much  fished  for.  A  very  light  quill 
float  and  a  few  sinkers  are  desirable.     Roach  weighing  2  B) 
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FlQ.  23.— The  Koach. 

are  not  at  all  common,  from  1  lb  to  li  lb  being  the  usual 
limits.  The  best  hook  baits  for  roach  are  gentles,  greaves, 
red  worms,  a  plain  paste  made  of  flour  and  water  or  worked 
up  bread  crumb  or  pearl  barley.  Of  course  there  are  a 
multitude  of  other  baits  which  are  sometimes  preferred, 
but  these  will  rarely  fail  if  the  fish  are  at  all  inclined  to 
feed.  The  best  general  ground-bait  is  that  already  men- 
tioned in  bottom  fishing,  though  all  sorts  of  other  matters — 
as  grains,  barley-meal,  pollard,  boiled  wheat,  <fec. — are 
sometimes  used.  Roach,  when  feeding  near  the  surface, 
will  sometimes  take  a  fly,  as  indeed  will  most  fish.  Size 
of  hooks  required,  10,  11,  and  12. 

The  Dace. 

The  dace  (Cyprinus  leuciscus)  is  frequently  found  in 
common  with  the  roach,  though  often  abounding  in  trout 
streams.  Where  there  are  no  roach,  it  takes  the  same 
baits  as  the  roach  in  all  respects,  save  that  it  runs  much 
more  freely  at  the  fly.  In  the  months  of  July,  August, 
and  September  on  the  Thames,  large  numbers  of  dace  are 
taken  with  the  fly  from  the  water  between  Isleworth  and 
Teddington  with  small  black  and  red  palmer  and  other 
flies  tipped  with  a  gentle  or  a  piece  of  wash  leather  in 
imitation,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  an  angler  to  take 
ten  dozen  of  them  in  a  tide.  The  dace  runs  quickly,  and 
requires  very  quick  striking.  The  Jews  are  very  fond  of 
dace  for  their  feasts,  and  pay  a  high  price  for  them.  Size 
of  hooks  required,  10,  11,  and  12. 

The  Chub. 

The  chub  {Cyprinus  cephalus)  is  perhaps  the  least  valu- 
able fresh-water  fish  for  table  purposes,  though  probably 
the  barbel  may  almost  be  put  on  a  level  with  him,  albeit 
Izaak  Walton  contrived  to  make  a  tasty  di.sh  of  it;  but  at 
best  the  flesh  is  rather  vapid,  watery,  and  abounding  in 


Tia.  24. — The  Chcb  or  Skelly. 

boDes.  ■  It  IB  a  fair  sporting  fish,  however.  In  addition  to 
his  taking  all  kinds  of  baits  in  bottom  fishing,  he  will  take 
both  natural  and  artificial  insects  on  the  siirface  boldly, 
and  many  are  taken  by  dressing  a  cockchafer,  humble 
bee,  or  small  frog,  or  by  casting  imitations  of  the  same, 


artificially  prepared,  under  the  bcmghs  where  the  chnb 
lies  waiting.  A  big  artificial  humble  bee  or  cockchafer, 
or  a  fly  made  of  a  silver  tinsel  body,  coch-y-boudu  hackle 
and  turkey  wing,  with  sprigs  of  green  peacock  in  it,  are 
about  the  three  best  lures  for  him,  though  many  prefei 
red  and  black  palmers.  The  chub  often  lies  also  in  deep 
heavy  streams,  and  will  frequently  in  such  cases  take  a 
live  or  a  spinning  minnow  pretty  freely.  Among  bottom 
baits  cheese  and  greaves  are  special  favourites.  The  chub 
rarely  exceeds  6  or  7  fi)  in  weight,  though  specimens  have 
been  known  to  attain  9  ft>.  Size  of  hooks,  3,  4,  and  some- 
times larger. 

The  Barbel. 

The   barbel    (Cyprinus   barltis),   bo    termed  from   the 

wattles  or  beard  depending  from  the  sides  of  the  mouth, 
is  a  very  game  fish  for  the  angler,  frequenting  deep  and 
rapid  streams,  and  often  turbulent  and  broken  waters,  as 
at  the  tail  of  mill  wheels,  weirs,  ic.  They  go  in  large 
shoals,  so  that  when  the  barbel  are  got  upon  the  feed  the 
angler  often  takes  from  20  to  50  or  more  in  a  day.  They 
require  a  good  deal  of  ground-baiting,  however, — worms, 
gentles,  greaves,  &c.,  being  often  used  in  large  quantities 
two  or  three  nights  before  fishing  to  induce  them  to  feed 
freely,  and  even  then  the  angler  is  as  likely  as  not  to  be 
disappointed.  A  clean  red  lob-worm  is,  upon  the  whole, 
perhaps  the  best  bait  for  a  barbel,  and  next  to  that  a 
bunch  of  gentles  or  greaves,  though  they  will  sometimes 
take  freely  a  number  of  things,  including  fat  bacon  and 
raw  beef.  They  are  fished  for  in  several  ways  by  the 
ordinary  and  travelling  float  method,  by  the  ledger  and  the 
clay-ball  principally ;  and  it  often  happens  that  they  will 
take  pretty  weU  in  one  of  these  ways  and  refuse  the  othera 
The  barbel  nibbles  a  little  at  the  still  bail  before  biting, 
but  when  a  good  double  tug  is  felt,  the  angler  may  strike 
firmly.  Owing  to  its  great  expjtose  of  fins,  and  its  rounded 
body,  the  barbel  is  a  very  stout  fighter,  and  makes  a  most 
prolonged  resistance;  and  though  it  is  not  so  active  as 
either  salmon  or  trout,  it  is  more  troublesome,  and  takes 
longer  to  subdue.  In  the  spring  months  the  large  barbel 
will  frequently  take  a  spinning  bait  freely,  and  when 
spinning  for  large  trout  in  a  weir  the  angler  frequently 
receives  severe  disappointment  by  hooking  a  big  out-of- 
seaaon  barbel  They  run  up  to  16  Bb  weight,  but  one  of 
1 2  fi)  is  not  caught  every  day.  On  the  Thames  the  average 
is  from  1  to  4  lb.  They  are  a  very  curious  fish,  some 
years  biting  freely,  and  during  others  hardly  at  all.  Size 
of  hooks  for  worms,  1,  2,  3;  for  other  baits  smaller. 

JTie  Bream. 

The  bream  (Cypnnus  brama).  It  is  said  that  there  are 
two  kinds  of  bream, — the  small  white  bream  (flat)  and  the 
big  olive-coloured  bream.  Much  that  applies  to  ^e  barbel 
applies  also  to  the  bream.     The  same  baits  and  the  fame 


Fio.  25. — The  Bream  or  Carp  Bream. 

methods  of  fishing  must  be  adopted,  but  if  possible  finer 
tackle  is  required.  Perhaps  if  there  is  one  bait  the  bream. 
Ukes  better  than  another,  it  is  two  or  three  brandlings  or 
red   wonas  stuck  on  the  hook.     Otherwise  his  taste   re- 
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semblea  the  barbel's.  Barbel  and  bream  are  commonly 
caught  in  the  same  swim,  but  bream  like  to  have  a  deep 
quiet  eddy  to  lie  in.  They  are  a  cixrious  fish,  suddenly 
appearing  in  places  where  they  have  never  been  seen 
before,  and  after  stopping  for  a  year  or  two,  as  suddenly 
disappearing.  They  run  up  fo  7  lb,  and  in  the  Thames 
average  from  1  B)  to  4  D).  They  are  a  very  fair  fish  for 
the  table,  and  fry  welL     Size  of  hcoks,  4,  5,  6. 

The  Carp. 

The  carp  (jOyprinus  carpio)  is  described  by  the  Dame 
Juliana  Berners  as  a  "  deyntoua  disk"  Unfortunately 
the  decline  of  knowledge  in  the  matter  of  tish  feeding  and 
rearing  in  ponds,  &c.,  renders  it- difficult  to  realise  the 
dame's  assertion,  an  ordinary  carp  from  an  ordmary  pond 
being  poor  in  flesh  and  muddy  in  flavour,  but  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  flesh,  which  is  so  susceptible  of  taking 
the  n»sty  flavours  exhaled  around  it,  would,  under  better 
management,  with  better  food  and  purer  water,  be  both 
delicate  and  "deyntous."  Of  aU  fresh-water  fish,  the  carp 
is  one  of  the  most  cunning  arrd  diflacult  to  catch  where  he 
is  much  fished  for,  though,  singularly  enough,  they  take 
much  better  in  rivers  than  in  stUl  water.  In  still  water, 
even  if  you  can  induce  a  good  carp  to  pay  attention  to 
your  bait  (which  you  cannot  always),  he  will  nibble,  and 
turn  it  about,  until  he  either  sucks  it  off  the  hook  without 
touching  the  hook,  or  he  discovers  the  hook  on  the  line. 


Fio.  26. — The  Common  Carp. 

becomes  alarmed,  and  swims  away.  Very  fine  tackle, 
therefore,  is  required  in  carp  fishing ;  but  as  he  is  big  and 
lusty,  it  should  be  round  and  strong.  There  are  various 
baits  which  more  or  less  attract  him.  Paste  sweetened 
with  sugar  or  honey  is  one  of  the  best;  but  he  wiU  at 
times  take  gentles,  greaves,  and  red  worms.  Some  aflFect 
boiled  green  peas,  some  beans,  and  many  are  taken  with 
parboiled  potato,  which  is  one  of  the  best  of  baits  in 
home  places  for  large  fisL  The  best  ground-baits  are 
those  recommended  already,  of  bran,  rice,  bread,  <fec.  If 
the  fish  are  very  shy,  float  tackle  is  to  be  avoided,  aad  a 
very  light  ledger  on  a  pistol  bullet  used  instead.  As  the 
line  rests  on  the  ground,  the  carp  does  not  see  it,  and  takes 
the  bait  without  suspicion.  A  clear  bottom,  howeyer,  is 
iosirable.  Carp  run  up  to  a  heavy  weight,  sometimes 
between  20  and  30  lb,  and  they  live  to  a  great  age.  Size 
of  hooks,  5,  6,  7. 

Tench. 

The  tench  {Cyprinus  tinea)  very,  much  resembles  the 
carp  in  his  habits,  feeding  on  much  the  same  matters, 
though  neither  paste  nor  any  vegetable  baits  are  to  be 
recommended  for  tench.  The  best  bait  that  can  be  put  to 
him  is  a  red  worm,  or  two  or  thr^e  gentles ;  and  for 
ground-baits,  chopped  worms  and  gentles  are  preferable. 
Tench  bite  best  in  the  morning  and  evening,  when  there  is 
hardly  light  enough  to  see  the  float ;  for  float  tackle  is  best 
for  the  tench,  though  he  nibbles  and  mumbles  at  the  bait 
exactly  as  the  carp  does    and  often,  like  him,  leaves  it 


after  nibbHng  off  all  the  t^  of  the  worm  that  is  beyond 
the  point  of  the  hook.  When  the  tench  is  so  shy  hia 
eagerness  may  be  stimulated  by  very  gently  drawing  the 
float  and  bait  away  a  few  inches,  when  he  will  often  rush 
at  the  bait  and  seize  it  at  once.  Tench  are  a  very  quiet, 
unobtrusive  fish,  and  may  exist  in  a  pond  for  a  long  time 


f^o.  27. — The  Tench. 

without  being  known  to  be  there.  They  are  very  caprl-  . 
cious  in  biting,  sometimes  biting  well  for  a  day  or  two, 
and  again  refusing  all  baits  for  weeks  without  any  apparent 
reason.  If  taken  from  clear  waters,  the  tench  is  a  very 
good  table  fish — second  only  to  the  eeL  Size  of  hooks, 
6,  7,  and  8. 

The  Eel. 

The  eel  {Anguilla  acutirottrU).  The  eel  is  scarcely  an 
angler's  fish,  but  it  is  often  taken  in  angling,  and  it  is  a 
most  excellent  and  luscious  table  fish.  It  takes  various 
baits,  as  worms,  small  dead  fish,  which  are  the  best  for  it, 
and  takes  them  better  when  they  are  still  than  when 
moving.  Thus,  night-lines  are  the  best  way  of  capturing 
the  eeL  Occasionally  float  tackle  is  used  for  the  purpose, 
when  the  roughest  tackle,  with  a  float-hook  and  worm, 
suffices.  Sniggling  for  eels  is  an  amusing  way  of  taking 
them.  A  stout  needle,  lashed  to  a  long  string,  is  concealed 
in  a  worm  ;  the  point  of  the  needle  is  stucL  lightly  in  the 
end  of  a  long  stick.  This  is  then  introduced  into  the 
mouth  of  a  hole  in  which  an  eel  is  supposed  to  shelter. 
As  soon  as  the  eel  sees  it  he  secures  it,  pulls  it  from  the 
stick,  and  devours  it  The  string  is  lashed  to  the  middle 
of  the  needle,  so  that  when  the  angler  pulls  at  it  the  needle 
turns  crosswise  in  his  gullet  The  angler  pulls  with  a 
steady  Strain  at  the  Une,  imtil  at  last  the  eel,  unable  to 
resist  longer,  comes  out  and  is  caught  Clotting  for  eels, 
by  means  of  a  big  bunch  of  worms  strung  upon  worsted 
and  gathered  up  into  festoons,  is  another  way.  The  eels 
entangle  their  teeth  in  the  worsted,  and  are  lifted  out  and 
dropped  into  a  psiiL  A  hundredweight  in  a  night  has  been 
caught  in  this  way.  They  are  chiefly  caught,  however,  by 
baskets,  nets,  or  traps  set  in  mill-weirs,  when  they  are 
migrating,  and  in  some  places,  at  such  times,  tons  of  eels  are 
caught  in  a  night.  Fresh-water  eels  run  up  to  a  large  size. 
They  have  been  known  to  exceed  20  lb,  but  4  or  5  ft)  are 
more  common,  and  the  average  is  from  1  to  2  lb.  Hooka 
any  size  that  is  suitable — from  4  to  8. 

The  Gudgeon. 

The  gudgeon  {Cyprinus  gohio)  frequently  forms  the 
yoimg  angler's  first  quarry.  This  little  fish  abounds  in 
large  shoals  in  the  Thames  and  other  rivers,  six  or  seven 
dozen,  or  even  more,  frequently  being  taken  at  one  pitch. 
No  ground-bait  is  required  to  attract  them,  but  the  bottom 
being  disturbed  and  harrowed  by  a  heavy  iron  rake,  tie 
fish  flock  to  the  spot  to  search  for  food  in  the  debris,  and 
they  will  continue  to  bite  for  some  time,  when  another 
rake  renews  their  avidity.  A  light  cork  float  and  a  small 
10  or  II  hook,  with  a  fragment  of  red  worm,, is  all  that  is 
needed  •  for  so  eager  are  the  little  fellows,  that  they  pull 
the  float  down  with  a  da.<!h,  so  that  the  angler  rarely 
misses  his  prey.     A  dish  of  gudgeons,  gently  fried,  crisp 
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aad  browu,  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised.  With  the 
gudgeon  the  pope,  or  niffe  (Perca  eemua),  is  often  found. 
it  is  little  worth  for  the  angler,  and  is  not  very  abundant 
All  that  applies  to  the  capture  of  the  gudgeon  applies  to 
the  pope.  The  bleak  also  {Cypriniis  alburnus),  a  lively 
little  fish,  but  hardly  worth  the  angler's  notice ;  it  may  be 
taken  either  with  bait  or  fly,  as  is  the  dace. 

ITuPike. 

The  various  methods  of  fishing  for  the  pike  {Esox  Iticius) 
have  already  been  detailed — spiuuiug,  live  baiting,  pater- 
nostering,  the  live  and  dead  gorge,  being  the  principal, 
though  the  pike  will  take  a  big  fly  at  times  made  of  pea- 


FlQ.  28.— The  I'ike. 

cock's  feathers  and  other  showy  matters.  Pike  grow  to  a 
very  large  size,  where  the  water  is  favourable  even  to  70 
or  80  &  ;  but  pike  of  half  that  weight  are  not  common, 
and  one  of  20  lb  is  a  prize  to  a  London  angler. 

The  Perch. 

The  perch  {Perca  fluviatilis)  has  also  been  partially  dealt 
with,  patemostering  being  about  the  best  way  of  taking 
perch,  though  at  times  a  float  and  worm  will  take  better 
still,  and  even  the  ledger  wall  take  them.  In  big  rivers 
perch  in  the  winter  get  into  the  eddies  and  stiller  waters. 


Fio.  29.— The  Perch. 

out  of  the  floods,  in  shoals,  and  here,  as  the  water  begins  to 
clear,  they  may  be  taken  to  the  number  of  several  dozen  ; 
often  two  or  three  at  a  time.  They  are  excellent  fish  for 
the  table.  They  run  up  to  4  2)  weight,  though  heavier  ones 
are  sometimes  taken.     Hooks,  4,  5,  and  6. 

On  Tackle  and  Fly-Making. 

It  is  exceedingly  desirable  that  the  angler  should  be 
ible  to  make  and  repair  his  own  tackle.  This  will  probably 
save  him  quite  one-half  of  his  outlay,  and  has  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  th?t  he  can  trust  to  the  tackle,  which  he 
cannot  always  when  he  buys  it;  while,  in  case  of  accident, 
he  can  repair  without  delay,  when  the  impossibility  of 
doing  so  might  perO  his  day's  sport.  The  art  of  tying 
strands  of  gut  together  and  of  whipping  on  a  hook  may 
be  learut  in  a  minute  ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  book  on 
angling  that  does  not  thoroughly  explain  it  Fly-tying, 
however,  requires  more  notice. 

The  simplest  form  of  trout-fly  is  the  hackle,  or  pahner- 
flj.      Having  whipped  the  gut  on  to  the  hook  with  stroui; 


but  fine  silk,  finishing  at  the  bend  of.  the  hook,  take  two  oi 
three  strands  from  the  peacock's  tail,  known  as  harls,  lay 
tie  ends  together  at  the  bend  of  the  hook  and  whip  them 
on  with  the  silk,  wind  the  silk  on  two-thirds  up  the  hook^ 
and  then  tie  on  the  tip  of  a  cock's  hackle.  Fig.  13  (page 
38)  shows  the  position.  Should  it  be  desired,  however, 
to  run  the  hackle  all  over  tbe  body,  it  may  be  tied  on 
along  with  the  peacock's  harls.  In  that  case,  first  wind 
on  the  harls  round  the  hook  side  by  side,  avoiding  the 
hackle,  until  they  reach  the  head  of  the  hook,' when  they 
must  be  tied  down  and  cut  ofi' ;  then  wind  the  hackle  on 
likewise  up  to  the  head,  pressing  it  down  so  as  to  make 
the  fibres  point  all  towards  the  tail ;  and  having  reached 
the  head,  tie  that  down  too  and  snip  ofi'  the  waste,  when 
fig.  14  is  finished,  and  the  hackle  or  palmer-fly  complete 
(see  fig.  14).  If  it  be  required  to  produce  a  winged 
fly,  a  little  less  hackle  must  be  employed,  and  two  slips 
of  some  suitable  feather  placed  together  as  a  pair  of 
wings,  and  whipped  on  as  in  fig.  15  (see  fig.  15).  Should 
a  tail  be  desired,  two  or  three  wisps  Jjf  some  suitable 
feather  are  whipped  on  at  the  bend  of  the  hook  before 
tying  on  the  harls,  and  if  tinsel  be  needed,  that  is  tied  on 
with  the  harl,  and  wound  on  over  the  body.  Fig.  16 
shows  the  complete  fly,  with  taU,  tinsel,  and  all  complete. 
Various  matters  are  used  for  bodies,  as  silk,  wool,  fur,  ic 
How  to  put  on  fur  will  be  told  in  tjang  the  saknon-fly. 

The  method  of  tying  a  salmon-fly  is  rather  more  com- 
plicated than  that  used  in  the  trout-fly.  Take  a  short 
piece  of  twisted  gut  or  gimp,  double  it  and  lash  it  on  so 
as  to  leave  an  eye  at  the  head,  as  in  fig.  17  (see  fig.  17) ; 
then  take  a  short  fragment  of  tinsel  or  twist,  and  tie  it 
on  as  shovra ;  wind  this  round  the  bend  of  the  hook  two 
or  three  times  ;  this  forms  the  tag,  and  may  be  seen  com- 
plete in  fig.  18  (see  fig.  18);  over  this  tie  on  the  tail, 
composed  of  fibres  or  a  topping,  <fcc.,  also  shown  in  fig.  18' 
(see  fig.  18) ;  then  tie  in  the  silk  or  wool,  or  whatever  the 
body  is  made  with,  also  the  tinsel,  if  needed  ;  having  tied 
it  in,  carry  the  silk  on  until  the  spot  where  the  hackle  is 
to  commence  is  reached,  then  tie  that  in,  and  work  the 
silk  on  to  the  shoulder.  The  result  of  these  preparations 
is  shown  in  fig.  18  (see  fig.  18).  Then  wind  on  the 
silk  or  wool  body  evenly  until  it  reaches  the  shoulder, 
when  fasten  it  ofi' ;  next,  wind  on  the  tinsel  in  even 
spirals,  and  fasten  that  ofi'  in  the  same  way  ;  next,  the 
hackle,  which  may  be  stripped  on  one  side,  if  it  be 
required,  thinly,  or  prepared  by  pressing  the  fibres  together, 
so  as  to  make  them  point  as  far  as  possible  in  the  same 
direction.  Having  fastened  ofl'  the  hackle,  the  fly  appears 
as  in  fig.  19  (see  fig.  19).  Then  having  carefully  left  a 
bit  of  the  hook  for  the  purpose,  tie  on  the  wing,  which  is 
composed  of  fibres  or  strips  of  feathers  laid  together.  This 
is  a  nice  operation,  and  requires  a  delicate  but  firm  hand. 
After  this,  if  it  be  needed,  a  head  can  be  wound  on  over 
the  stump  of  the  wing,  and  for  that  purpose  a  fragment  of 
chenille  is  the  best  substance.  A  few  tiirns  of  the  silk 
fijcesthe  loop  and  finishes  ofi',  and  a  touch  of  varnish 
seeures  it.  The  complete  fly  is  shown  in  fig.  20.  In 
using  fur  or  pig's  wool  for  a  body,  the  long  coarse  fibre* 
should  be  picked  out  and  rejected  ;  the  rest  should  be 
pulled  into  fragments,  and  then  laid  in  a  small  ridge  along 
the  palm  of  the  hand  and  rolled  over  and  over,  as  cigarette 
makers  do  their  tobacco  ;  and  having  obtained  sufiicient 
coherence,  it  should  be  laid  along  the  silk,  and  the  silk 
being  twirled  round  rapidly,  is  incorporated  with  the  fur, 
which  can  then  be  wound  on  the  hook  to  form  the  body  of 
the  fly.  Various  colours  may  thus  be  employed  in  the 
same  fly.  (p.  f.) 

'  Some  flies  have  over  thi£  a  couple  of  tumfi  of  ostrich  harl  or  othfe< 
feather,  which  is  called  the  bat.  It  is  not  necessary,  and  serree  do 
purpose,  but  it  is  shown  in  the  complete  fly  in  ii^.  20. 


A  N  G  — A  N  G 
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ANGLO-SAXONS.     See  Englaud. 

ANGOLA,  a  name  that  is  employed  to  designate  at 
least  three  different,  although  partly  coincident,  portions 
of  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  It  is  often  applied  to  the 
whole  coast-line,  from  Cape  Lopez  de  Gonsalvo,  in  lat.  0° 
44'  S.,  to  St  Felipe  de  Benguela,  in  12°  24'  S.;  the 
Portuguese  consider  that  the  entire  country  lying  between 
the  Zaire  or  Congo  and  lat.  18°  S.,  and  stretching  for  a 
considerable  but  somewhat  indefinite  distance  into  the 
interior,  over  which  they  assert  that  their  authority  extends, 
ought  to  be  called  Angola ;  lastly,  the  name  is  by  most 
British  geographers  and  travellers  applied  to  that  part  of 
the  preceding  territory  which  lies  between  8°  20'  and  9° 
30'  S.,  and  which  nearly  corresponds  to  the  Portuguese 
sub-government  of  Angola.  The  natives,  .whose  practice 
seems  to  harmonise  with  the  third  of  these  applications  of 
the  word,  also  call  the  couiitry  Dongo.  With  the  exception 
of  a  flat,  sandy,  barren  plain,  that  extends  from  the  coast 
for  a  considerable  distance  inland,  Angola,  using  the  word 
in  its  most  restricted  sense,  is  mountainous  and  well- 
watered.  Its  chief  rivers  are  the  Coanza,  which  bounds  it 
on  the  north,  the  Da'nda,  which  bounds  it  on  the  south, 
and  the  Benga.  Most  of  the  country  is  very  fertile,  pro- 
ducing palms,  citrons,  oranges,  lemons,  bananas,  tamarinds, 
mangroves,  and  sugar  canes  in  great  abundance.  Nor  is 
the  fauna  less  extensive ;  all  the  animals  common  in  inter- 
tropical Africa  are  found  in  Angola,  as  well  as  some 
peculiar  to  the  district ;  while  the  sheep,  the  cow,  and  the 
horse  have  been  imported  from  Europe.  Of  its  mineral 
productions,  lead,  sulphur,  petroleum,  and  iron  are  plenti- 
ful ;  and  gold,  silver,  and  copper  are  said  to  exist  in  the 
interior.  Gum,  wax,  and  ivory  are  now  the  most  im- 
portant articles  of  trade  ;  but  formerly  the  principal  traffic 
was  in  slaves..  The  heat  is  usually  moderate,  and  the 
climate  comparatively  mild  and  salubrious.  The  religion  of 
the  natives  of  Angola  is  Fetichism ;  they  believe  implicitly 
in  their  priests,  who  pretend  to  bestow  rain,  favourable 
winds,  and  other  blessings  upon  those  who  have  propitiated 
them  by  liberal  gifts.  In  criminal  cases  much  use  is  made 
of  what  our  ancestors  called  "  the  judgments  of  God." 
The  accused  is  made  to  swallow  poison,  to  take  in  his  hand 
burning  coals,  or  to  undergo  tests  of  a  similar  nature,  and, 
urJess  he  escapes  unhurt  from  these  trials,  is  pronounced 
guiHy ;  of  course  the  priests  contrive  that  those  whom 
they  wish  to  absolve  should  suffer  no  harm.  The  native 
huts  are  formed  merely  of  straw  or  dried  leafy  plants,  in- 
tertwisted upon  a  framework  of  stakes-;  containing  no 
aperture  for  the  admission  of°light,  they  form  not  so  much 
dwelling-houses,  as  dens  for  sleeping  in,  while  the  tenants 
spend  the  day  and  receive  company  in  an  open  space  in 
front  that  is.  covered  with  a  slight  roof.  The  population 
of  Angola  is  estimated  at  about  250,000,  of  whom  about 
2000  are  Europeans.  Angola  was  discovered  by  the 
Portuguese  under  Diego  Cam  in  1 484 ;  and  since  that  time, 
with  the  exception  of  a  short  period,  from  1640  to  1648, 
during  which  the  Dutch  attempted  to  expel  them,  they 
have  maintained  their  possession  of  the  country  undis- 
turbed by  other  European  powers.  It  cannot  be  said,  how- 
ever, that  they  have  done  much  during  this  long  rule 
either  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  country  or  to  improve 
the  condition  of  its  people  ;  and,  while  they  permitted  an 
active  slave  trade  to  be  carried  on,  their  influence  must 
have  been  much  more  injurious  than  beneficial.  St  Paul 
de  Loanda,  at  which  the  governor  resides,  is  the  chief 
town.  They  possess  a  few  forts  in  the  interior,  but  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  country  their  authority  is  hardly  felt. 

ANGORA,  or  Enoubi,  the  ancient  Aricyra,  a  city  of 
Turkey  in   Asia,  capital  of  the  vilayet  of  the  same  name, 


situated  upon  a  steep  hill,  near  a  small  stream,  which  flows 
into  the  Angara,  a  tributary  of  the  Sakaria  or  Sangariua, 
about  220  miles  E.S.E.  of  Constantinople.  The  modern 
town  is  not  well  built,  its  streets  being  narrow  and 
many  of  its  houses  of  mud;  but  there  are  a  great  many 
fine  remains  of  Greek,  Roman,  and  Byzantine  architecture, 
the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  a  temple  of  white  marble, 
erected  by  the  inhabitants  in  honour  of  Augustus.  On  th« 
walls  of  this  temple  is  the  famous  Monumetilum  A  ncyranum, 
an  inscription  in  Greek  and  Latin,  detailing  the  principal 
events  in  the  life  of  the  emperor,  a  great  part  of  which  is 
still  legible.  Angora  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its 
goats,  whose  soft  silky  hair,  about  8"  inches  long,  forms  the 
chief  article  of  export  from  the  town.  'The  fineness  of  the 
hair  may  perhaps  be  ascribed  to  some  peculiarity  in  the 
atmosphere,  for  it  is  remarkable  that  the  cats,  dogs,  and 
other  animals  of  the  country  are  to  a  certain  extent  affected 
in  the  same  way  as  the  goats,  and  that  they  all  lose  much 
of  their  distinctive  beauty  when  taken  from  their  "nativ« 
districts.  The  other  exports  are  goat  and  cat  skins,  gum, 
wax,  honey,  yellow  berries,  and  madder  root,  while  the 
import  of  British  and  other  European  goods  is  considerable, 
although  the  trade  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
Armenians.  The  population  is  variously  estimated  at 
from  20,000  to  60,000.  Ancyra  originally  belonged  to 
Phrygia,  and  afterwards  became  the  chief  town  of  the 
Tectosages,  one  of  the  three  GaUic  tribes  that  settled  in 
Galatia,  about  277  B.C.  In  189  b!c.,  Galatia  was  subdued 
by  Manlkis,  and  in  25  B.C.  it  was  formally  made  a  Roman 
province,  of  which  Ancyra  was  the  capital.  Ancyra  was 
the  seat  of  one  of  the  earliest  Christian  churches,  founded 
probably  by  the  apostle  Paul,  and  councils  were  held  in 
the  town  in  314  and  358  a.d.  In  1402  a  great  battle  was 
fought  in  the  vicinity  of  Ancyra,  in  which  the  Turkish 
sultan  Bajazet  was  defeated  and  made  prisoner  by  Tamer- 
lane, the  Tartar  conqueror.  In  1415  it  was  recovered  by 
the  Turks  under  Mahomet  I.,  and  since  that  penod  baa 
belonged  to  the  Ottoman  empire. 

ANGORNO,  or  Ngornu,  a  town  of  Bomu,  in  Cen- 
tral Africa,  near  the  south-west  shore  of  Lake  Chad,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  level  plain  that  is  often  under 
water.  It  is  said  to  have  a  population  of  30,000,  which  is 
much  increased  during  the  markets,  when  a  large  traffic  is 
carried  on  in  cotton,  amber,  metals,  corals,  and  slaves. 

ANGOSTURA,  also  called  Ciudad  Bolivar,  and  San 
ToMAS  DE  LA  NuEVA  GuAYANA,  a  town  of  Venezuela, 
capital  of  the  province  of  Guayana,  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Orinoco,  about  240  milss  from  its  mouths,  and 
only  191  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  the  seat  of 
a  bishop,  and  contains  a  cathedral,  a  coUege,  and  an  hospital, 
while  a  fort  stands  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  at 
this  point  comparatively  narrow.  Being  the  centre  of  a 
rich  and  extensive  territorj',  Angostura  would  before  now 
have  probably  become  a  large  and  fiourisliing  city,  had  it 
not  been  retarded  by  the  war  of  independence,  and  by  the 
unsettled  state  of  the  country  ;  for  a  long  period  it  retro- 
graded rather  than  progressed,  and  although  now  in  a 
more  prosperous  condition,  it  has  not  j'et  reached  the  posi-. 
tion  tc  which  it  is  entitled.  The  Orinoco  is  navigable  for 
vessels  of  300  tons,  and  a  considerable  trade  is  carried  on 
in  cocoa,  sugar,  cotton,  jerked  meat,  and  hides,  as  well  as 
in  the  bark  that  takes  its  name  from  the  city.  In  1819 
a  congress  met  at  Angostura,  which  resulted  in  the  union 
of  Venezuela  and  New  Granada  into  one  government 
under  the  name  of  the  republic  of  Columbia ;  and  m  the 
same  year  the  town  began  to  be  called  Ciudad  Bolivar,  in 
honour  of  Simon  Bohvar,  who  freed  the  country  from  the 
yoke  of  Spain.     Population,  about  8000. 

ANGOULfeME,  a  city  of  France,  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Charente,  and  formerly  of  the  province  of  Anguu 
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mois,  8ituated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Chareate,  upon  an 
elevated  plateau,  221  feet  above  the  river,  at  the  foot  of 
which,  in  the  suburb  of  Houmeau,  there  is  a  station  of  the 
Paris  and  Bordeaux  railway,  66  miles  north-east  of  the 
latter  town.  The  situation  of  Angouleme  is  verj'  delight- 
ful, and  the  city  itself  is  in  general  well  built,  although  in 
the  old  quarter  many  of  the  streets  are  narrow  and  irregu- 
lar. The  chief  public  buildings  are  the  cathedral  of  St 
Peter,  rebuilt  in  1120,  but  founded  at  a  much  earlier 
period ;  the  remains  of  the  old  castle  in  the  centre  of  the 
town,  the  birth-place  of  the  celebrated  Margaret  of  Valois, 
sister  of  Francis  I.  ;  the  courthouse,  and  the  town-hall. 
The  town  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  has  a  court  of  primary 
jurisdiction,  a  lyceum,  two  normal,  and  several  ordinary 
schools,  an  hospital,  a  theatre,  ani^  a  public  library.  Angou- 
leme is  an  important  manufacturing  city ;  its  paper-mills 
produce  large  quantities  of  paper  that  is  highly  esteemed 
throughout  France ;  and  there  are  also  distilleries,  pot- 
teries, a  cannon  foundry,  a  powder  mill,  linen  and  serge 
factories,  as  well  as  a  considerable  trade  in  grain,  fmit^ 
and  salt  Angouleme,  the  ancient  Iculisma,  was  taken  by 
Clevis  from  the  Visigoths  in  507  ;  it  was  repeatedly  plun- 
dered by  the  Normans  in  the  9th  century,  and  was  long 
subject  to  the  counts  of  Angouleme,  and  also  for  a  con- 
siderable period  to  tie  kings  of  England;  but  in  1303 
Philip  the  Fair  added  it  to  the  royal  domain  of  France. 
In  1360  it  was  again  surrendered  to  the  English,  who  were, 
however,  finally  expelled  in  1369.  During  the  war  of  the 
Huguenots  it  was  twice  taken  by  the  Protestants,  in  1562 
and  1568.     Population  (1872),  25,928. 

ANGOULEME,  Charlf.8  de  Valois,  Duke  of,  the 
natural  son  of  Charles  IX.  of  France  and  Marie  Touchet, 
was  born  28th  April  1573,  at  the  castle  of  Fayet  in 
Dauphind.  His  father,  dying  in  the  following  year,  com- 
mended him  to  the  care  and  favour  of  his  brother  and  suc- 
cessor, Henri  III.,  who  faithfully  fulfdled  the  charge.  His 
mother  married  Franfois  de  Bakac,  marquis  d'Entragues, 
and  one  of  her  daughters,  Henriette,  marchioness  of  Verneuil, 
aftegvards  became  the  mistress  of  Henri  IV.  Charles  of 
Valois  was  carefully  educated,  and  was  destined  for  the 
order  of  Malta.  At  the  early  age  of  sixteen  he  attained 
one  of  the  highest  dignities  of  the  order,  being  made  grand 
prior  of  France.  Shortly  after  he  came  into  possession  of 
large  estates  left  by  Catherine  de  Medicis,  from  one  of 
which  he  took  his  title  of  count  of  Auvergne.  In  1591 
he  obtained  a  dispensation  from  the  vows  of  the  order  of 
Malta,  and  married  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Henri,  marshal 
d'Amville,  afterwards  duke  of  Montmorenci.  In  1589 
Henri  IIL  was  assassinated,  but  on  his  death-bed  he  com- 
mended Charles  to  the  good-will  of  his  successor  Henri 
rV.  By  that  monarch  he  was  made  colonel  of  horse,  and 
in  that  capacity  served  in  the  campaigns  during  the  early 
part  of  the  reign.  But  the  connection  between  the  king 
and  the  marchioness  of  Verneuil  appears  to  have  been 
very  displeasing  to  Auvergne,  and  in  1601  he  engaged  in 
the  conspiracy  formed  by  the  dukes  of  Savoy,  Biron,  and 
Bouillon,  one  of  the  objects  of  which  was  to  force  Henri 
to  repudiate  his  wife  and  marry  the  marchioness.  The 
conspiracy  was  discovered ;  Biron  and  Auvergne  were 
STiooted,  and  Biron  was  executed.  Auvergne  after  a  few 
months'  imprisonment  was  released,  chiefly  through  the  in- 
fluence of  his  half-sister,  his  aunt,  the  duchess  d' Angouleme, 
and  his  father-in-law.  He  then  entered  into  fresh  intrigues 
with  the  court  of  Spain,  acting  in  concert  with  the  mar- 
chioness of  Verneuil  and  her  father  d'Entragues.  In  1604 
d'Entragues  and  he  were  arrested  and  condenmed  to  death; 
at  the  same  time  the  marchioness  was  condemned  to  per- 
petual imprisonment  in  a  convent.  She  easily  obtained 
pardon,  and  the  sentence  of  death  against  the  other  two 
was  commuted  into  perpetual  imprisonment.      Auvergne 


remained  in  the  Bastile  for  eleven  years  from  1605  to  1616. 
In  1606  a  decree  of  Parliament,  obtained  by  Marguerite 
de  Valois,  deprived  him  of  nearly  all  his  possessions,  in- 
cluding Auvergne,  though  he  still  retained  the  title.  In 
1616  he  was  released,  was  restored  to  his  rank  of  colonel- 
general  of  horse,  and  despatched  against  one  of  the  disaf- 
fected nobles,  the  duke  of  Longueville,  who  had  taken 
Peronne.  Next  year  he  commanded  the  forces  collected 
in  the  Isle  de  France,  and  obtained  some  successes.  In 
1619  he  received  by  bequest,  ratified  in  1C20  by  royal 
grant,  the  duchy  of  Angoukme.  Soon  after  he  was  engage  d 
on  an  important  embassy  to  Germany,  the  result  of  which 
was  the  treaty  of  Ulm,  signed  July  1620.  In  1627  he 
commanded  the  large  forces  assembled  at  the  siege  of  La 
Rochelle  ;  and  some  years  after,  in  1635,  during  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  he  was  general  of  the  French  army  in  Lorrain ;. 
In  1636  he  was  made  lieutenant-general  of  the  army.  He 
appears  to  have  retired  from  pubUc  Life  shortly  after  tie 
death  of  Richelieu  in  1643.  His  first  wife  died  in  163(i, 
and  in  1644  he  married  Franyoise  de  Nargonne,  daughter 
of  Charles,  baron  of  Mareuil.  She  had  no  children,  and 
survived  her  husband  many  years.  Angouleme  himseJi 
died  in  1650,  in  his  seventy-sixth  year.  By  his  first  wi'e 
he  had  three  children  :  Henri,  who  became  insane ;  Louis 
Emmanuel,  who  succeeded  his  father  as  due  d'Angotilfime; 
and  Frangois,  who  died  1622. 

The  duke  was  the  author  of  the  following  works  :^(1.)  Mfmoirtf, 
from  the  Assassination  of  Henri  III.  to  the  Battle  of  Arqve*, 
published  at  Paris  by  Boneau,  and  reprinted  by  Buchon  in  hii 
Choix  de  Cliraniques,  1836,  and  by  Petitot  in  his  Mfmnres, 
1st  series,  vol.  xjiv.  ;  (2.)  Lcs  Harangues,  proTwncfs  en  AssemlUe  d.) 
MM.  les  Princes  Protestants  dCAUcmagne,  par  Jlonseigneur  le  due 
d'AngottlJme,  1620  ;  (3.)  A  tmnslation  of  a  Spanish  work  by  Diego 
de  Torres.  To  him  haa  also  been  ascribed  the  work,  La  gMralt  ei 
fiddle  Rtlatimi  de  tout  ce  qui  s' est  passi  en  I' Isle  de-IU,  envoyie  par 
le  Hoi  4  la  Royne  sa  vUre,  Paris,  1627. 

ANGOUMOIS,  an  old  province  of  France,  nearly  cor- 
responding to  the  department  of  Charente.  Its  capital 
was  Angoultoe. 

ANGRA,  a  city  on  the  south  coast  of  Terceira,  one  of 
the  Azores,  the  capital  of  the  island  and  of  one  of  the 
three  civil  districts  into  which  the  Azores  are  divided,  as 
well  as  the  residence  of  the  military  governor  of  the  whole 
group,  and  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops.  It  is  a  well- 
built,  strongly  fortified  town,  containing  an  arsenal  for  the 
Portuguese  royal  navy,  a  cathedral,  and  several  churches, 
monasteries,  and  nunneries.  The  harbour  is  sheltered  on 
the  west  and  south-west  by  the  promontory  of  Mount 
Brazil,  and  if  this  natural  protection  were  supplemented 
by  a  breakwater  on  the  south-east,  the  town  would  possess 
a  secure  and  commodious  anchorage ;  as  it,  is,  vessels 
during  certain  seasons  are  safer  in  the  open  sea.  The  chief 
exports  are  wine  and  grain ;  but  foreign  trade  is  not  large. 
Population,  11,281. 

ANGRI,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Salerno, 
situated  11 J  miles  N.W.  of  the  town  of  Salerno,  in  a 
country  which  produces  large  quantities  of  grapes,  cotton, 
and  tobacco.  Narses  defeated  Teias,  the  last  king  of  the 
Goths,  not  far  from  Angri  in  553  A.D.     Population,  10,332. 

ANGUIER,  Francois  (bom  1604,  died  1669),  and 
Michael  (born  1612,  died  1686),  two  larothers,  natives  of 
Normandy,  were  distinguished  sculptors  in  the  time  of 
Louis  XIV.  The  chief  works  of  Francis  are  the  monu- 
ment to  Cardinal  de  Bdrulle,  in  the  chapel  of  the  oratory 
at  Paris,  and  the  mausoleum  of  the  last  due  de  Montmo- 
rency at  Moulins.  Michael  executed  the  sculptures  of  the 
triumphal  arch  at  the  Porte  St  Denis.  A  marble  group 
of  the  Nativity  in  the  church  of  Val  de  Grfice,  woa 
reckoned  his  masterpiece. 

ANGUILLA,  or  Snake  Island,  a  small  British  West 
Indian  island,  one  of  the  Lesser  Antilles,  situated  8  mileii 
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north  of  the  island  of  St  Martin,  in  lat  18°  12'  N.,  and 
long.  63°  8'  W.  Its  chief  products  are  salt,  which  is 
manufactured  from  a  lake  in  the  interior,  sugar,  cotton, 
maize,  and  tobacco,  but  the  soil  is  comparatively  barren, 
and  there  is  a  great  deficiency  of  water  in  the  island. 
Population,  3000. 

ANGUSSOLA,  or  Angosciola,  Sophonisba,  one  of  the 
best  portrait  painters  of  the  latter  half  of  the  16th  century, 
was  bom  at  Cremona  in  1533,  and  died  at  Genoa  in  1620. 
In  1560,  at  the  invitation  of  Philip  II.,  she  visited  the 
court  of  Madrid,  where  her  portraits  elicited  great  com- 
mendation. Vandyck  is  said  to  have  declared  that  he  had 
derived  more  knowledge  of  the  true  principles  of  his  art 
from  her  conversation  than  from  any  other  source.  She 
painted  several  fine  portraits  of  herself,  one  of  which  is 
now  at  Althorp.  A  few  specimens  of  her  painting  are  to 
be  seen  at  Florence  and  Madrid.  She  had  three  sisters, 
who  were  also  celebrated  artists. 

ANHALT,  a  duchy  of  Germany,  lying  between  lat  51° 
33'  and  52°  7'  N.,  and  long.  11°  and  12°  36'  E.,  and  com- 
prising an  area  of  about  896  square  miles.  Except  for  a 
short  distance  on  the  west,  and  for  a  longer  distance  on 
the  north-east,  where  it  is  bounded  respectively  by  Bruns- 
wick and  the  Prussian  province  of  Brandenburg,  Anhalt 
is  entirely  surrounded  by  Prussian  Saxony,  which  also 
intersects  it,  breaking  it  up  into  two  large  and  several 
small  portions.  The  Hartz  momtains  extend  into  the 
western  of  the  large  divisions,  but  the  rest  of  the  country 
is  very  flat,  and  even  in  the  mountainous  part  no  eleva- 
tions rise  to  any  great  height.  Most  of  the  plain,  which  is 
watered  by  the  Elbe  and  its  tributaries,  the  Mulde  and  the 
Saale,  is  very  fertile,  producing  large  quantities  of  grain, 
tobacco,  flax,  hops,  and  fruits,  especially  grapes;  cattle 
and  sheep  are  reared  in  considerable  numbers  on  the  rich 
pasture  lands;  game  and  fish  are  abundant;  while  the 
mines  in  the  Hartz  mountains  yield  iron,  lead,  silver,  and 
other  minerals.  The  chief  manufactures  of  Anhalt  are 
linen,  cotton,  and  wooUen  goods,  metallic  and  earthen 
wares,  beer,  brandy,  and  sugar ;  but  the  principal  export 
trade  is  in  the  raw  products.  Internally,  Anhalt  is 
governed  by  a  constitutional  and  hereditary  monarchy,  the 
legislative  body  being  a  diet  of  36  members,  of  whom  10 
represent  the  nobOity;  14,  the  principal  towns;  10,  the 
rural  districts;  and  2  are  nominated  by  the  duke,  who  has 
the  entire  ex6cutive  power  in  his  own  hands ;  while,  as  a 
member  of  the  German  empire,  the  duchy  has  one  vote  in 
the  Bundesrath,  or  Federal  Council,  and  two  in  the  Ksich- 
8tag.  Its  income  and  expenditure  for  the  year  1872 
exactly  balanced,  being  each  2,231,000  thalers,  or 
£334,650;  the  public  debt  at  the  end  of  1871  was 
4,073,026  thalers,  or  £610,954.  Anhalt  contained 
203,354  inhabitants  in  1871,  most  of  whom  are  Protes- 
tants. Its  capital  is  Dessau,  and  the  other  chief  towns 
are  Bernburg,  Kothen,  and  Zerbsi.  Railways  connect 
these  towns  with  one  another,  and  also  with  Berlin  and 
the  principal  cities  of  Germany.  Bernard,  son  of  Albert 
tiie  Bear,  margrave  of  Brandenburg,  was  the  first  upon 
whom  the  title  of  count  of  Anhalt  was  conferred.  He 
died  in  1212,  -and  was  succeeded  in  the  principality  of 
Anhalt  by  his  son  Henry  L  ;  while  Albert,  a  younger  son, 
received  his  large  possessions  in  Saxony.  On  the  death  of 
Henry  in  1252,  Anhalt  was  divided  among  his  family  into 
three  parts, — Ascania,  Bernburg,  and  Zerbst, — which  were 
afterwards  united  luider  Joachim  Ernest,  who  reigned 
from  about  1570  to  1586.  In  1603,  however,  the  terri- 
tory was  again  broken  up,  on  this  occasion  into  four  parts, 
Desaau,  Bernburg,  Kothen,  and  Zerbst,  four  of  Joachim 
Ernest's  sons  inheriting  one  of  these  divisions  each,  while 
the  fifth,  Augustus,  who  was  the  third  in  point  of  age, 
tece.ived  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  and  the  promise 


that,  in  the  event  of  any  one  of  the  other  lines  becoming 
extinct,  he  or  his  descendants  should  succeed  to  the  princi- 
pality ;  his  brother  Christian,  of  Anhalt  Bernburg,  also 
gave  him  the  small  property  of  Plotzkau,  from  which  he 
took  his  title.  This  promise  was  fulfilled  in  1665,  when 
William  Louis  of  Anhalt  Kothen  died  without  direct  heirs, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Lebrecht  of  Anhalt  Plotzkau,  who 
thereafter  laid  aside  his  own  title.  The  Zerbst  line  becom- 
ing extinct  in  1793,' the  principality,  in  accordance  with  a 
compact  made  in  1665,  was  divided  among  the  three 
remaining  families ;  next,  by  the  death  of  Henry  duke  ol 
Anhalt  Kothen  in  1847,  that  duchy  was  a  second  time 
left  without  direct  heirs,  but  was  ultimately  incorporated 
with  Dessau ;  and  lastly,  the  Anhalt  Bernburg  family 
died  out  in  1863,  leaving  the  whole  of  Anhalt  under  a 
single  ruler.  The  present  duke, — the  title  of  duke  was 
conferred  upon  the  counts  of  Anhalt  in  1807, — Frederick, 
succeeded  his  father  Leopold  in  1871,  being  at  that  time 
about  forty  years  old.  Several  of  the  rulers  of  Anhalt 
have  borne  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  and 
.not  a  few  of  them  have  been  noted  for  their  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  Protestantism.  Wolfgang,  a  prince  of  the  earlier 
Zerbst  line,  was  present  at  the  diet  of  Augsburg  in  1530, 
and  was  one  of  those  who  presented  the  confession  to  the 
emperor.  Leopold  I.,  of  Anhalt  Dessau,  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  soldiers  of  his  time. 

ANICHns^I,  Ltjtgi,  an  engraver  of  seals  and  medals, 
a  native  of  Ferrara,  lived  at  Venice  about  1550.  Michel 
Ang'elo  pronounced  his  "  Interview  of  Alexander  the  Great 
with  the  high-priest  at  Jerusalem,"  "  the  perfection  of  the 
art."  His  medals  of  Henry  II.  of  France  and  Pope  Paul 
ITT,  are  greatly  valued, 

ANIELLO,  ToMsiAso.     See  Masantello. 

ANILINE,  or  Phenvlamine  (C5H.N),  is  one  of  the 
very  numerous  products  of  the  distillation  of  coal  tar. 
The  substance  has  been  known  to  chemists  since  the  year 
1826,  when  M.  Unverdorben,  by  the  destructive  distUla- 
tioB  of  indigo,  produced  a  liquid  of  an  oOy  consistence, 
which  he  termed  crystalline.  In  the  year  1835,  Runge,  a 
German  chemist,  isolated  from  the  oil  of  coal  tar  a  sub- 
stance which.  Jiaving  the  property  of  producing  a  beautiful 
blue  colour  on  treatment  with  chloride  of  lime,  he  named 
kyanol.  In  1810,  another  investigator  showed  that  by 
treating  indigo  with  caustic  potash  it  yields  an  oU,  and  he 
gave  to  his  product  the  name  Aniline,  from  the  specific 
name  of  one  of  the  indigo  yielding  plants,  Indigofera 
anil.  About  the  same  time  it  was  discovered  that  on 
treating  nitrobenzol  with  a  reducing  agent,  an  organic  base 
is  formed,  to  which  the  observer  of  this  reaction  gave  the 
name  bemidam.  Professor  Hofmann,  while  a  student  in 
the  laboratory  of  Baron  Liebig,  investigated  these  variously 
prepared  substances,  and  found  them  to  be  identical  in 
composition  and  action,  and  thenceforth  they  took  their 
place  as  one  body,  under  the  name  Anilim  or  Phenylamine. 
Pure  aniline  is  a  basic  substance  of  an  oily  consistence, 
colourless,  boiling  at  a  temperature  of  182°  C.  Dropped  on 
paper  aniline  produces  a  greasy  stain,  which,  owing  to  its 
volatilising  at  an  ordinary  atmospheric  temperature,  quickly 
disappears.  On  exposure  to  air  it  absorbs  oxygen  rapidly, 
and  becomes  of  a  deep  brown  colour;  and  it  ignites  readily, 
burning  with  a  large  smoky  flame.  It  is  possessed  of  a 
somewhat  pleasant  vinous  odour,  and  a  burning  aromatic 
taste.  It  is  a  highly  acrid  poison,  and  Dr  Letheby  has 
pointed  out  that  the  poisonous  action  of  nitrobenzol  is  due 
to  a  change  of  that  substance  into  aniline  taking  place 
within  the  stomacL 

The  readiness  with  which  aniline,  in  certain  of  its  r» 
actions,  produces  very  brilliant  colours,  was  of  course 
known  to  chemists  from  the  time  Eunge  produced  it  from 
coal  tar  and  gave  it  the  name  kyanol.     Up  to  year  185u 
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it,  however,  possessed  nothing  beyond  a  scientific  interest. 
On  the  26th  of  August  1858,  Mr  W.  H.  Pcrlcin  obtained 
a  patent  for  the  production  of  a  dye-stuff  derived  from 
aniline,  which  soon  became  well  known  as  mauve,  or 
Perkin's  purple,  as  well  as  by  various  other  names.  The 
discovery  of  Mr  Perkin  foi-med  the  turning-point  in  the 
history  of  aniline,  and  was  indeed  the  beginning  of  a  great 
revolution  in  the  arts  and  manufactures  connected  with 
the  dyeing  of  textile  fabrics.  The  manufacture  of  aniline 
dyes  was  really  first  begun  in  France,  the  French  manu- 
facturers acting  on  the  information  supplied  by  Mr  Perkin's 
patent  specification.  It  immediately  spread  to  all  in- 
dustrial centres,  and  became  one  of  the  most  eagerly 
investigated  of  all  commercial  undertakings.  A  rapid  suc- 
cession of  patents  were  applied  for  and  obtained;  new 
processes  and  combinations  were  continually  being  pro- 
jected, and  a  great  variety  of  colours  were  tried  with  more 
or  less  success  as  commercial  substances.  The  activity  of 
scientific  research  kept  pace  with  the  energy  of  manufactur- 
ing enterprise,  resulting  in  a  rapid  improvement  of  pro- 
cesses, decrease  in  the  cost  of  the  manufacture,  and  a  great 
increase  in  the  beauty  and  tinctorial  effect  of  the  dyes  pro- 
duced. At  the  present  time  every  colour,  and  all  tints 
and  shades  of  colours,  are  produced  from  aniline;  and, 
while  the  processes  employed  and  the  combinations  formed 
are  very  numerous,  the  names  under  which  the  dye-stuffs 
are  sold  must  be  said  to  be  endless. 

Of  the  processes  by  which  aniline  may  be  prepared,  that 
only  is  available  in  manufacturing  which  was  devised  by 
Zinin,  when  he  prepared  it,  under  the  name  of  benzidam, 
from  nitrobenzoL  Aniline  is  only  found  in  very  smaU 
quantities  as  a  direct  product  of  the  distillation  of  coal  tar, 
but  a  large  proportion  of  light  hydrocarbons  are  among  the 
products  when  the  temperature  ranges  between  80°  C.  and 
130°  C.  The  chief  of  these  is  benzol,  with  smaller  quanti- 
ties of  toluol  and  other  closely  allied  substances.  These 
hydrocarbons,  when  acted  tipon  by  strong  nitric  acid,  give 
up  an  atom  of  hydrogen,  the  place  of  which  is  taken  by 
one  of  nitroxyl  (NOj),  and  benzol  is  thus  transformed  into 
nitrobenzol:  i.e.,  benzol  (C^Hj)  -I-  nitric  acid  (HNO,)  = 
nitrobenzol  (CjHjNO..) -•- water  (H..0).  Nitrobenzol  is  a 
yellow  oily  liquid,  with  the  exact  flavour  of  bitter 
almonds,  for  which  it  has  long  been  used  as  a  substi- 
tute in  fancy  soap-making,  under  the  name  of  essence  of 
mirbane.  Its  transformation'  into  aniline  is  now  practi- 
cally effected  by  submitting  it  to  the  reducing  influence  of 
nascent  hydrogen  by  the  action  of  iron  and  acetic  acid. 
To  a  mixture-  of  nitrobenzol  and  strong  acetic  acid  a  cer- 
tain proportioa  of  iron  filings  is  gradually  added.  Very 
energetic  chemical  action  is  set  up  with  great  disengage- 
ment of  heat.  When  the  reaction  is  complete  the  aniline 
is  distilled  over  by  superheated  steam.  The  aniline  of 
commerce  thus  prepared  is  not  a  chemicaOy  pure  product, 
but  a  mixture  of  aniline  and  toluidine,  just  as  the  com- 
mercial benzol  operated  on  is  a  mixture  of  benzol  with 
toluoL  In  the  manufacture  of  dyes  it  is  found  essential 
that  certain  proportions  of  both  aniline  and  toluidine 
^ould  be  present  in  the  aniline  oO  operated  on. 

The  method  by  which  Mr  Perkin  obtains  from  aniline 
the  violet  colour  known  as  mauve,  is  by  mixing  a  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  aniline  and  of  potassic  dichromate  in 
equivalent  proportions,  and  leaving  them  for  several  hours 
till  the  resulting  reaction  is  complete.  A  black  precipitate 
is  formed,  which  is  washed  free  from  the  potassic  sulphate 
it  contains,  and  then  treated  with  naphtha  to  dissolve  out 
the  resinous  matter  contained  in  the  mass.  The  residue 
consists  of  the  mauve  dye,  and  may  be  dissolved  in  alcohol 
It  has  been  found  to  be  the  sulphate  of  a  base,  to  which 
the  name  mauveine  has  been  given. 

The  greater  proportion  of  uoiline  dyes  manufactured  are 


now  produced  directly  or  indirectly  from  another  basic  body, 
termed  rosaniline.  About  the  time  of  the  French-Austrian 
war  in  1859,  a  second  coal-tar  dye  was  introduced  into 
commerce,  which  became  popularly  known  as  aniline  red  or 
Magenta,  from  the  battle  fought  at  the  period  of  its  intro- 
duction. Dr  Hofmann's  investigations  into  the  nature  and 
composition  of  this  dye  have  done  more  to  place  the  entire 
industry  on  a  satisfactory  basis  than  any  other  undertaking. 
He  found  that  it  consisted  of  a  salt  of  a  basic  substance,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  rosaniline  (Cj^H.^NjII,©).  For  the 
preparation  of  rosaniline,  Hofmann  found  that  a  certain 
proportion  of  toluidine  must  be  present  in  the  commercial 
aniline  employed.  Rosaniline  is  now  entirely  manufactured 
by  treating  aniline  of  a  known  composition  with  a  strong 
solution  of  arsenic  acid  in  an  iron  retort,  heated  to  a 
temperature  of  not  more  than  180°  C.  The  reaction 
occupies  about  eight  hours ;  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
operation  a  crude  mass,  consisting  of  rosaniline  areenite 
and  arseniate,  is  found,  which  is  next  dissolved  in  water 
acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid.  Common  salt  is  added 
to  this  solution,  when  a  double  decomposition  takes  pla«e. 
Rosaniline  hydrochlorate  is  formed  on  the  one  hand,  and 
sodium  arseniate  and  arsenite  on  the  other.  For  the 
preparation  of  the  salts  of  rosaniline,  the  base  is  treated 
directly  with  acids. 

Rosaniline  blues  are  prepaied  by  acting  upon  commercial 
aniline  with  a  salt  of  rosaniline,  such  as  ttie  acetate,  under 
the  influence  of  a  heat  of  about  190°  C,  kept  up  for  two 
hours.  The  reaction  which  takes  place  is  the  substitu- 
tion of  three  atoms  of  phenyl  for  three  of  hydrogen,  and 
hence  these  blues  are  chemically  salts  of  triphenylrosani- 
Une.  Violet  colours,  such  as  Hofmann's  violet,  are  pre- 
pared by  an  analogous  process  to  that  employed  for  tbo 
blues,  by  treating  rosaniline  with  the  iodides  of  methyl  or 
ethyl,  atoms  of  these  radicals  taking  the  place  of  hydrogen, 
and  fonning  ethyUe  or  methylic  ro.saniline.  Aniline  green 
is  formed  by  the  action  of  aldehyd  on  a  solution  of  aniline 
red  in  sulphuric  acid,  and  subsequent  boiling  in  a  solution 
of  hyposulphite  of  soda.  Aniline  yellow,  or  yellow  fuchsine, 
is  formed  from  a  base  named  chrysaniline,  a  minor  product 
of  the  formation  of  rosaniline;  but  most  of  what  is  termed 
aniline  yellow  is  prepared  from  picric  acid,  a  different  pro- 
duct of  the  distillation  of  coal  tar.  Various  shades  of 
brown  and  maroon,  as  well  as  black  colours,  are  regular 
commercial  products ;  but  they  are  neither  so  well  under- 
stood, nor  of  such  consequence  as  the  reds,  blues,  and  greena 

Aniline  colours  are  employed  in  the  industrial  arts  for 
numerous  other  purposes  besides  their  great  use  as  dyeiLg 
materials.  Violet  ink  and  other  fancy  coloured  inks  are 
prepared  from  them.  They  are  used  by  paper  manu- 
facturers for  tinting  pulps,  and  for  the  superficial  staining 
of  finished  paper.  They  are  likewise  used  by  paper 
stainers  in  the  printing  of  wall  papers,  in  the  preparation 
of  lithographic  inks,  and  to  some  extent  for  water  colours. 
They  are  largely  employed  as  colouring  materials  in  per- 
fumery, fancy  soaps,  and  cosmetics,  besides  having  many 
other  minor  applications. 

Concerning  these  dyes,  Dr  Hofmann,  to  whom  the 
industry  is  so  much  indebted,  wrote,  in  1862,  while  it 
was  yet  in  its  infancy,  "  Instead  of  disbursing  her  annual 
millions  for  these  substances,  England  will,  beyond  question, 
at  no  distant  day  become  herself  the  greatest  colour- 
producing  country  in  the  world;  nay,  by  the  very  strangest 
of  revolutions,  she  may  erelong  send  her  coal-derived  blues 
to  indigo-growing  India,  her  distilled  crimson  to  cochineal- 
producing  Mexico,  and  her  fossil  substitutes  for  quercitron 
and  safflower  to  China,  Japan,  and  the  other  countries 
whence  these  articles  are  now  derived."  It  is  scarcely 
needful  to  say  that  these  bold  anticipations  have  already 
been  fully  realised. 
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AX<rrHAl,S,  Classification  op.  The  object  of  classi- 
fication is  to  bring  together  those  things  which  are  like, 
and  to  separate  those  which  are  unlike.  Each  science  has 
its  own  classification  of  the  objects  with  which  it  deals, 
the  kinds  of  likeness  and  unlikeness  according  to  which 
these  objects  are  grouped  varying  in  relation  to  the  special 
qualities  or  properties  of  matter  with  which  the  science  is 
concerned.  Thus,  the  physicist  classifies  bodies  according 
to  their  mechanical,  electrical,  thermic,  or  other  physical 
properties  ;  the  chemist,  regards  their  composition  ;  while 
the  zoologist  and  the  botanist  group  them  according  to 
their  likenesses  and  nnlikenesses  of  structure,  function,  and 
distribution. 

As  soon  as  the  labours  of  anatomists  had  extended  over 
bi  sufficiently  great  variety  of  animals,  it  was  found  that 
they  could  be  grouped  into  separate  assemblages,  the 
members  of  each  of  which,  while  varying  more  or  less  in 
minor  respects,  had  certain  structural  features  in  common, 
and  these  common  morphological  characters  became  the 
definition  of  tlie  group  thus  formed.  The  smallest  group 
thus  constituted  is  a  Morphological  Species.  A  certain 
number  of  species  having  characters  in  common,  by  which 
they  resemble  one  another  and  differ  from  all  other  species, 
constitutes  a  Genus  ;  a  group  of  genera,  similarly  associated, 
constitutes  a  Family;  a  group  of  families,  an  Order;  a 
group  of  orders,  a  Class;  a  group  of  classes,  a  Sub- 
kingdom  ;  while  the  lattsr,  agreeing  with  one  another 
only  in  the  characters  in  which  all  animals  agree,  and  in 
which  they  differ  from  all  plants,  make  up  the  Animal 
Kingdom. 

The  formation  of  a  morphological  classification  is  there- 
fore a  logical  process,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  throw  the 
facts  of  structure  into  the  smallest  possible  number  of 
general  propositions,  which  propositions  constitute  the- 
definitions  of  the  respective  groups.  A  perfect  classification 
will  fulfil  this  end,  and,  in  order  to  form  it,  two  conditions 
are  necessary :  Firstly,  we  must  have  a  full  knowledge  of 
the  adult  structure  of  every  animal,  recent  and  extinct ; 
secondly,  we  must  know  all  the  modifications  of  structure 
through  which  it  has  passed,  in  order  to  attain  the  adult 
condition,  or  in  other  words,  the  mode  of  development  of 
the  animal.  For  it  is  the  sum  of  all  the  structural  con- 
■  ditions  of  an  animal  which  constitutes  the  totality  of  its 
structure  ;  and  if  two  animals,  similar  in  their  adult  state, 
were  unlike  in  their  development,  it  is  clear  that  the  latter 
circumstance  would  have  to  be  taken  into  account  in  deter- 
mining their  position  in  a  classification. 

Linnaeus,  living  at  a  time  when  neither  comparative 
anatomy  nor  embryology  can  be  said  to  have  existed,  based 
hi<)  classification  of  animals  upon  such  broad  resemblances 
of  adult  structure  and  habit  as  his  remarkable  sagacity  and 
wide  knowledge  enabled  him  to  detect.  Cuvier  and  his 
school  devoted  themselves  to  the  working  out  of  adult 
structure,  and  the  Lecom  (TAnatomie  Compatee  and  the 
Rhjne  Animal  are  wonderful  ealidiments  of  the  results 
of  such  investigations.  But  the  Ouvierian  system  ignores 
development ;  and  it  was  reserved  for  Von  Baer  to  show 
the  importance  of  developmental  studies,  and  to  inaugurate 
the  marvellous  series  of  researches  which,  in  the  course  of 
the  last  fifty  years,  have  made  us  acquainted  with  the 
manner  of  development  of  every  important  group  of 
animals.  The  splendid  researches  of  Cuvier  gave  birth  to 
scientific  palceontology,  and  demonstrated  that,  in  some 
cases,  at  any  rate,  extinct  forms  of  life  present  characters 
intermediate  between  those  of  groups  which  are  at  present 
i?idely  different.     The  investigations  of  Agassiz  upon  fossil 


fishes  tended  in  the  same  direction,  and  further  showed 
that,  in  some  cases,  the  older  forms  preserv'e,  as  permanent 
features,  structural  characters  which  are  embryonic  and 
transitory  in  their  living  congeners.  Moreover,  Darwin, 
Owen,  and  Wallace  proved  that,  in  any  great  area  of 
geographical  distribution,  the  later  tertiaiy  extinct  forms 
are  clearly  related  to  those  which  now  exist  in  the  area. 
As  Taxonomic  investigations  increased  in  accuracy  and  in 
extent,  the  careful  examination  of  large  suites  of  specimens 
revealed  an  unexpected  amount  of  variability  in  species ; 
and  Darwiii's  investigation  of  the  phenomena  presented  by 
animals  under  domestication  proved  that  forms,  morpholo- 
gically as  distinct  as  admitted  natural  genera,  could  be 
produced  by  selective  breeding  from  a  common  stock. 

Upon  the  foundation  thus  furnished,  the  doctrine  of 
Evolution,  first  scientifically  formulated  by  Lamarck,  has 
been  solidly  built  up  by  Darwin,  and  is  now,  with  various 
modifications  and  qualifications,  widely  accepted.  But 
the  acceptance  of  this  doctrine  introduced  a  new  element 
into  Taxonomy.  If  all  existing  animals  are  the  last  terms 
of  a  long  series  of  developmental  stages,  represented  by 
the  animals  of  earlier  ages  of  the  earth's  history,  the  starting 
point  of  which  has  been  a  primordial  form  of  the  ertremest 
simplicity  consistent  with  animal  life,  then  every  animal 
has  an  "ancestral"  as  well  as  what  may  be  tenaed  a 
"personal"  embryology;  and  the  same  consideration* 
which  oblige  the  Taxonomist  to  take  account  of  the  lattrr 
phenomena,  compel  his  attention  to  the  former  stages  oi 
development.  Two  animals  belong  to  the  same  group, 
when  they  are  similar  in  structure,  persmal  development, 
and  ancestral  developicent,  and  not  otherwise.  Hence  it 
follows  that  a  perfect  and  final  zoological  classification 
cannot  be  made  until  we  know  all  that  is  important  con- 
cerning— 1,  the  adult  structure  ;  2,  the  personal  develop- 
ment ;  and  3,  the  ancestral  development  of  animals.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  our  present  knowledge,  as 
regards  even  the  first  and  second  heads,  is  very  imperfect ; 
while,  as  respects  the  third,  it  is  utterly  fragmentary. 

The  only  genus  of  animals  of  which  we  possess  a  satis- 
factory, though  still  not  quite  complete,  ancestral  history, 
is  the  genus  Equus,  the  development  of  which  in  the  course 
of  the  Tertiary  epoch  from  an  Anchitherioid  ancestor, 
through  the  form  of  Hippurion,  appears  to  admit  of  no 
doubt.  And  all  the  facts  of  geology  and  palaeontology 
not  only  tend  to  show  that  the  knowledge  of  ancestral 
development  is  likely  long  to  remain  fragmentary,  but 
lead  us  to  doubt,  whether  even  such  fragments  as  nr.ay  be 
vouchsafed  to  us  by  the  extension  of  geological  inquiry  will 
ever  be  sufficiently  old,  in  relation  to  the  whole  duration 
of  life  on  the  earth,  to  give  us  positive  evidence  of  the 
nature  of  the  earliest  forms  of  animals. 

While  holding  the  doctrine  of  evolution  to  its  fullest 
extent,  and  having  no  doubt  that  Taxonomy  ought  to  be 
the  expression  of  ancestral  development,  or  phytogeny,  as 
well  as  of  embryogeny  and  adult  structure,  and  while  con- 
ceiving that  the  attempts  at  founding  a  scientific  phylo- 
gcny,  which  have  been  made  by  Haeekcl  and  others,  are 
of  much  interest  and  importance  as  guides  to  and  sugges- 
tors  of  investigation,  the  present  writer  looks  upon  all  such 
attempts  as  provisional  hypotheses ;  and  he  conceives  that, 
at  any  rate  for  the  present,  it  is  a  mistake  to  introduce 
considerations  of  this  purely  hypothetical  kind  into  classi- 
fication, which  should  be  based  on  verifiable  data. 

In  the  case  of  an  existing  animal,  it  is  possible  to  deter- 
mine its  adult  structure  and  its  development,  and  there- 
fore to  assiijn  its  place  relatively  to  other  animals,  thtr 
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structure  and  dovelopment  of  which  are  also  known  ;  and, 
in  the  case  of  an  extinct  animal,  it  is  possible  to  ascertain 
certain  facts  of  its  structure,  and  sometimes  certain  facta  of 
its  development,  which  will  justify  a  more  or  less  positive 
assignment  of  its  place  relatively  to  existing  animais.  So 
fir.  Taxonomy  is  objective,  capable  of  proof  and  disproof, 
and  it  should  leave  speculation  aside,  until  speculation  has 
converted  itself  into  demonstration. 

In  the  present  rapidly  shifting  condition  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  facts  of  animal  structure  and  development,  however, 
it  is  no  easy  matter  to  group  these  facts  into  general  pro- 
positions which  shall  express  neither  more  nor  less  than  is 
contained  in  the  facts ;  and  no  one  can  be  more  conscious 
of  the  manifold  imperfections  of  the  following  attempt  at 
such  a  classification  than  the  author  of  it. 

In  certain  of  the  lower  animals,  the  substance  of  the 

hody  ia  not  dilicrentiated  into  histogenetic  elements  ;  that 
is,  into  cells'  which,  by  their  metamorphoses,  give  rise  to 
tissues.  In  all  other  animals,  on  the  other  hand,  the  \>to- 
toplasmic  mass,  which  constitutes  the  primitive  body,  is 
converted  into  a  multitude  of  cells,  which  become  meta- 
morphosed into  the  tissues  of  the  body. 

For  the  first  of  these  divisions  the  old  name  of  Peotozoa 
may  be  retained ;  for  the  second,  the  title  of  Metazoa, 
recently  proposed  by  Haeckel,  may  be  conveniently 
employed. 

I.  The  Pkotozoa, 

Haeckel  has  shown  that,  among  the  Protozoa,  there  are 
some  which  are  simpler  than  the  rest,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
devoid  of  both  nuclei  and  contractile  vesicles.  To  these  he 
applies  the  name  of— 

1.  Monera. — Among  the  members  of  this  group,  which 
are  at  present  known,  three  series  are  distinguishable,  in 
all  of  which  multiplication  is  effected  by  division,  preceded, 
or  not  preceded,  by  the  assumption  of  an  encysted  condition. 
In  one  state,  each  of  these  Monera  is  a  myxopod,^  that  is, 
is  provided  with  longer  or  shorter  pscudopodia  as  locomotive 
organs,  and,  in  Prolamceba  and  Protogenes,  the  result  of 
the  process  of  division  is  also  two  or  more  myxopods.  But, 
ia  Protomonas,  the  myxopod,  after  becoming  encysted, 
gives  rise  by  division  to  bodies  provided  with  long  fiageUi- 
form  cilia,  by  which  they  are  propelled,  and  which  may 
be  termed  mastigopods ;  and  in  Myxastrum,  the  encysted 
body  divides  into  a  multitude  of  oval  particles,  each  en- 
closed in  its  own  coat.  These  are  set  free,  and  each  gives 
rise  to  a  new  myxopod  of  the  same  character  as  the  parent. 

In  Protomyxa,  the  myxopods  coalesce  into  a  reticulated 
Plasmodium ;  and  Yampyrella  is  parasitic,  devouring 
stalked  diatoms,  and  encysting  itself  upon  the  ends  of 
their  stalks,  the  encysted  form  dividing  into  new  Yam- 
pyrellce.  Most  of  these  interesting  Monera  have  been  made 
known  by  Haeckel,  so  that,  in  all  probability,  many  others 
remain  to  be  discovered.  It  is  probable  that  the  Foror 
mini/era,  notwithstanding  the  complexity  of  the  skeletons, 
belong  to  this  group,  but  too  little  is  known  of  the  struc- 
ture of  their  soft  parts  to  enable  any  certain  conclusion  to 
be  drawn  respecting  them,  and  the  analogy  of  Gromia 
leads  to  the  suspicion  that  they  may  belong  to  the  next 
division. 

2.  Endoplastka. — In  these  Protozoa  a  portion  of  the  in- 
terior protoplasmic  body  ia  separated  from  the  rest  as  a  dis- 
tinct, more  or  less  rounded,  body,  which  may  be  termed  the 
endoplast,  9&  a  term  suggestive  of  its  similarity  to  the  nucleus 
of  a  histogenetic  cell,  without  implying  its  identity  there- 

•  The  term  "  cell "  Is  used  here  in  its  broadest  sense,  as  eqiUTalent  to  a 
nucleated  mass  of  protoplasm. 
'  Tue  t«rm  "  Rhi2opod  "  is  already  employed  in  a  limited  and  special 


with.  Of  such  endoplasts  there  may  be  one  or  many,  but 
the  protoplasm  in  which  they  lie  does  not  give  rise  to  cells, 
which  become  metamorphosed  into  elements  of  the  tissues. 
Very  often  they  possess  one  or  more  vacuoles,  which  rhyth- 
mically dilate  and  contract,  in  accordance  with  the  changes 
in  the  protoplasm  in  which  they  lie,  and  which  are  termed 
contractile  vesicles. 

In  this  division  of  the  Protozoa,  three  groups — the 
Amothidce,  the  Flagellata  (or  flagellate  Infusoria),  and 
the  Gregarinidae — closely  repeat  the  forms  and  mode  of 
reproduction  of  the  Protamoebidce,  Protomonadidae,  and 
Myxaslridce  among  the  Monera.  Among  the  rest,  the 
Acinetidce  aro  distinguished  by  their  pscudopodia  being 
converted  into  suckers,  through  which  they  draw  the 
juices  of  their  prey.  In  all  these,  and  in  the  preceding 
forms,  there  is  a  more  or  less  marked  distinction  of  the  pro- 
toplasm constituting  the  body  into  a  firmer  and  denser  outer 
layer,  the  ectosarc,  and  a  more  fluid  inner  substance,  the 
endosarc;  and,  in  some  of  the  Gregarinidae,  the  ectosaro 
becomes  differentiated  into  muscular  fibres.  In  the  Flagel- 
lata there  is  a  permanent  oral  aperture ;  and  in  one 
member  of  this  group,  Koctiluca,  additional  complications 
of  structure,  in  the  form  of  a  ridge-like  tooth  and  a  tentacle, 
occur.  In  the  Radiolaria,  the  body  is  still  more  clearly 
differentiated  into  an  inner  substance,  surrounded  by  a 
capsule,  and  containing  nuclei  and  even  cells,  and  a  vacuo- 
lated ectosarc,  whence  the  radiating  pscudopodia  proceed. 
Coloured  corpuscles,  usually  yellow,  appear  in  the  ectosarc, 
and  have  been  shown  by  Haeckel  to  contain  starch  and  to 
multiply  independently.  In  the  Ciliata  (ciliated  Infu- 
soria), with  which  the  Catallacla  of  Haeckel  may  be. 
included,  the  differentiation  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  body, 
without  any  development  of  histogenetic  cells,  goes  still 
further.  A  permanent  mouth  and  anus  may  appear,  con- 
nected by  a  permanently  softer  and  more  fluid  region  of 
the  protoplasm  (as  is  plainly  to  be  seen,  for  example,  in 
Nyclolherus)  foreshadowing  an  intestinal  cavity.  The  ecto- 
sarc may  be  differentiated  into  a  spcciaUy  modified  cortical 
layer,  and  well-marked  muscular  fibres  may  be  developed, 
ilorever,  the  endoplast,  or  "  nucleus,"  becomes  an  organ 
of  reproduction,  the  germs  of  the  young  being  given  off 
by  division  from  it.  Very  generally,  a  small  body — the 
so-called  "  nucleolus,"  but  which  has,  admittedly,  nothing 
to  do  with  the  structure  so  named  in  a  true  cell,  and 
may  be  termed  the  "  endoplastula" — is  to  be  found  close 
to  the  nucleus,  and  there  is  some  ground  for  supposing 
it  to  be  a  testis.  The  Infusoria  frequently  multiply  by 
fission,  which  may,  or  may  not,  be  preceded  by  encyst- 
ment ;  and  in  many  of  them,  as  in  the  Gregarinidae, 
Acinetid<B,  and  some  Flagdlata,  conjugation  has  been 
observed.  It  is  yet  disputed  how  far  the  conjugation  is  a 
necessary  antecedent  of  the  process  of  endogenous  genu 
formation. 

Ehrenberg  concluded,  from  those  remarkable  researches 
which  first  gave  a  clear  insight  into  the  structure  of  the 
ciliated  Infusoria,  that  they  were  animals  of  complex 
structure,  possessing,  on  a  minute  scale,  aU  the  organs 
characteristic  of  the  higher  forms  of  animal  life.  In  opposi- 
tion to  this  view,  Dujardin  started  the  conception  that  they 
are  little  mora  than  masses  of  sarcode  ( =  protoplasm) ;  and 
Von  Siebold,  modifying  this  view  in  accordance  with  the 
cell  theory,  regards  them  as  the  equivalents  of  single  cells 
of  the  tissues  of  the  higher  animals.  The  result  of  the 
long  controversy  which  has  been  carried  on  on  this  subject 
seems  to  be,  on  the  one  hand,  that  Ehrenberg  was  quite 
right  in  vindicating  for  the  Infusoria  a  far  greater  com- 
plexity of  structure  than  they  had  been  supposed  to  possess. 
It  is  certain  that  an  Infusorium  may  possess  a  distinct 
integumentary  layer,  muscles,  a  permanent  oesophagus,  a 
permanent  anal  area,  and,  in  some  cases,  a  persistent  tract 
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of  the  body  substance,  more  penneable  to  alimentary  matters 
than  the  rest,  -H-hicb  pight  be  fairly  termed  a  permanent 
alimentary  tract.  Jloreover,  there  is  much  reason  for  re- 
garding the  endoplast  and  en_^oplastula  as  generative 
organs,  ■while  there  is,  sometimes,  a  rather  complex  persis- 
tent system  of  water  vessels.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
this  complexity  of  organisation  is  different  from  that 
observed  in  the  higher  animals,  inasmuch  as  the  various 
Btructures  enumerated  do  not  result  from  the  metamor- 
phosis of  histogenetic  cells,  but  arise  by  immediate  differ- 
entiation of  the  finely  granular  protoplasm  of  which  the 
body  is  composed.  And,  so  far,  Von  Siebold  appears  to 
have  been  fully  justified  in  regarding  a  ciliated  Infusorium 
as  the  homologue  of  a  single  cell  This  is  a  view  which 
will  present  no  difficulty  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
morphology  of  the  lower  plants.  The  complicated  my- 
celium of  Mucor  Mucedo,  for  example,  is,  while  young, 
nothing  but  a  single  cell ;  and,  in  Caulerpa,  a  single  undi- 
rided  cell  grows,  without  division,  into  an  organism  which 
simulates  one  of  the  higher  Algae  in  the  diversity  of  its  parts. 

n.  The  META7.0A. 

The  germ  becomes  differentiated  into  histogenetic  cells, 
end  these  cells  became  arranged  into  two  sets,  the  one  con- 
stituting the  outer  wall  of  the  body,  or  ectoderm,  while  the 
other,  or  endoderm,  lies  internal  to  the  foregoing,  and  con- 
stitutes the  Kning  of  the  alimentary  cavity,  when,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  a  distinct  alimentary  cavity  exists.  In 
the  embryo,  the  representatives  of  these  two  layers  ar'' 
the  epiblast  and  hypoblasts 

All  the  Metazoa,  in  fact,  commence  their  existence  in  the 
form  of  an.  ovum,  which  is  essentially  a  nucleated  cell,  sup- 
plemented by  more  or  less  nutritive  material,  or  food 
ydk.  The  ovum,  after  impregnation,  divides  into  cleavage 
masses,  or  llastomeres,  giving  rise  to  a  Morula,  in  the  midst 
of  which  arises  a  cavity,  the  llastocoele  (cleavage  cavity, 
"  Furchungsh'ohle  "  of  the  Germans),  which  may  be  larger 
or  smaller,  filled  only  with  fluid,  or  occupied  by  food  yelk. 
When  it  is  largest,  the  blastomeres,  disposed  in  a  single 
layer,  form  a  spheroidal  vesicle,  enclosing  a  correspondingly 
shaped  blastocoele.  When  it  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  the 
Morula  is  an  almost  solid  aggregation  of  blastomeres,  which 
may  be  nearly  equal  in  size,  or  some  may  be  much  larger 
than  others,  in  consequence  of  having  undergone  less  rapid 
division.  The  next  stage  in  the  development  of  the  embryo 
of  a  Melazoon  consists  (in  all  cases  except  a  few  parasitic 
auenterous  forms)  in  the  conversion  of  the  Morula  into  a 
body  having  a  digestive  cavity,  or  a  Gastrula.  The  animals 
in  which  the  embryo  takes  on  the  form  of  a  Gastrula,  may 
be  termed,  as  Haeckel  has  proposed,  Gastraece. 

The  conversion  of  the  Morula  into  the  Gastrula  may 
take  place  in  several  ways 

In  the  simplest,  the  2fo>  ula  being  composed  of  equal  or 
nearly  equal  blastomeres,  more  or  less  completely  converted 
into  cells,  these  differentiate  themselves  into  an  outer  layer, 
the  epiblast,  investing  the  remaining  cells,  which  constitute 
the  hypoblast.  The  central  cells  of  the  hypoblast  next 
diverge  and  give  rise  to  a  space  filled  with  fluid,  the 
alimentary  cavity,  which  opens  at  one  end,  and  thus  gives 
riae  to  the  Gastrula.  This  is  the  process  generally  observed 
in  Porifera,  Coektiterata,  Turbellaria,  Tremaioda,  and 
Ketnatoidea. 

In  a  second  class  of  cases,  the  Monda  becomes  converted 
into  blastomeres  of  unequal  sizes,  a  small  and  a  large  set. 
The  smaller  rapidly  become  converted  into  ceUs,  and  invest 
the  larger  and  any  remains  of  the  food  yelk,  as  a  blastoderm, 
which  at  first  represents  only  the  epiblast  of  the  former  case. 
The  hypoblast  arises  either  from  the  epiblast  thus  formed, 
or  from  the  included  larger  blastomeres.  This  ia  the  process 


obgerred  in  certain  Turbellaria,  in  the  Ctenophora,  in  tie 
Oliffocfuxta  and  Eirudinea,  in  the  Arthropoda,  and  in  most 
Vertebrata. 

In  a  third  group  of  instances,  the  Morula,  whether  con- 
sisting of  equal  or  unequal  blastomeres,  becomes  spheroidal, 
and  encloses  a  correspondingly  shaped  blastocoele.  One 
part  of  the  wall  of  this  vesicular  Morula  then  becomes 
invaginated,  and  gives  rise  to  the  alimentary  cavity,  with 
the  hypoblast  which  limits  it.  This  process  has  been 
observed  in  the  Choctognatka,  Echinodermata,  Gephyrta, 
polychsetous  Annelida,  Enteropneusta,  Brachiopoda;  in 
most  MolluscaJ  in  Ampkioxus ;  and,  slightly  modified,  in 
Petromyzon  and  in  the  Amphibia.  These  various  modes  in 
which  the  two  primary  layers  of  the  germ  may  be  developed 
shade  off  into  one  another,  and  do  not  affect  the  essence 
of  the  process,  which  is  the  segregation  of  one  set  of  cells 
to  form  the  external  covering  of  the  body,  and  of  another 
set  to  constitute  the  lining  of  the  alimentary  canaL 

In  whatever  manner  the  Gastrula  is  formed,  and  what- 
ever be  its  shape  when  its  alimentary  cavity  is  complete,  one 
of  two  things  happens  to  it.  It  becomes  provided  with 
many  ingestive  apertures,  distinct  from  that  first  formed ; 
or  with  only  one,  which  may  or  may  not  be  distinct  from 
the  first  aperture.  The  former  division  comprises  only  the 
Sponges  {Porifera  or  Spongida)  in  which,  as  the  remark- 
able researches  of  Haeckel  have  shown,  the  walls  of  the 
deeply  cup-shaped  Gastrula  become  perforated  by  the  numer- 
ous inbalent  ostioles,  while  the  primitive  opening  serves 
as  the  exhalent  aperture.  These  may  be  termed  the 
Metazoa  polystomata. 

The  latter  division  includes  all  the  remaining  forms, 
which  may  be  grouped  together  as  Metazoa  monostomatc. 
Among  these,  two  primary  groups  are  distinguishable,  of 
which  the  second  exhibits  an  advance  in  organisation  upon 
the  first.  In  the  first,  the  aperture  of  the  Gastrula  be- 
comes the  permanent  mouth  (ArchtEostomata).  In  the 
second,  the  permanent  mouth  is  a  secondary  perforation 
of  the  body  wall  (Beuterostomala). 

1.  It  is  now  well  established  that  the  aperture  of  the 
Gastrula  becomes  the  oral  aperture  of  the  adult  in  the 
Ccelenterata,  which  group  includes  animals  differing  much 
in  grade  of  organisation,  from  the  simple  Hydra  to  the 
complex  Ctenophore,  but  all  manifestly  exhibiting  varia- 
tions of  one  fundamental  type.  Parallel  with  these  may 
be  ranged  an  assemblage  composed  of  the  Turbellaria, 
Rotifera,  and  Tremaioda,  which  are  associated  together  by 
the  closest  resemblances  of  structure,  and  which  present  an 
even  greater  range  in  grade  of  organisation  than  the 
Ccdenterata.  The  lower  Rhabdocxla  come  very  close  to  the 
Infusoria  (as  close  as  the  multicellular  to  the  uniceUular 
iUgs),  and  are  but  little  superior  to  Ilijdra  in  the  degree  of 
their  organic  differentiation ;  while,  in  the  Tremaioda,  the 
land  Planarice,  and  the  Nemeriidae,  we  have  animals  which 
attain  a  considerable  complexity,  and  in  the  case  of  many 
Tremaioda  and  of  Lineus  (PUidium)  undergo  remarkable 
metamorphoses.  As  a  cognate  group,  the  Kematoidea 
may  be  enumerated,  extremely  simple  in  their  lowest  forms, 
considerably  differentiated  in  the  higher,  and  connected 
with  the  Turbellaria  bj*  such  forms  as  Polygordixts.  The 
Oligochita  and  the  Hirudinea  also  belong  to  this  division 
of  Scolecimorpha,  but  they  differ  from  the  foregoing  in  the 
development  of  a  segmented  mesoblast 

In  the  CcelaiteratarNematoidea,  Turbellaria,  Trematoda, 
and  Rolifcra,  the  mode  of  origin  of  the  cells  which  lie 
between  the  epiblast  and  the  hypoblast,  constitute  the  meso- 
blast, and  give  rise  to  the  connective  tissue  and  muscles  of 
the  body  wall  and  of  that  of  the  intestine,  is  not  precisely 
known.  They  may  take  their  origin  in  the  epiblast,  or  in 
the  hj'poblast,  or  in  both.  But  in  the  Oligochceta  and 
the  Hirudinea,  after  the  epiblast  and  hypoblast  are  differed- 
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bated,  the  cells  of  the  latter  give  rise  by  division  to  two 
bands  of  cells,  which  lie,  one  on  each  side  of  the  long  axis 
of  the  ventral  face  of  the  worm,  and  constitute  the  uicso- 
blast  This  becomes  marked  out  by  transverse  constric- 
tion into  segments,  and,  in  each  segment,  gives  rise  to  all 
the  tissues  which  lie  between  the  epiblast  (epidermis)  and 
hypoblast  (epithelium  of  the  alimentary  canal).  The  mouth 
corresponds  with  the  primitive  involution  of  the  Morula  ; 
the  anal  aperture  is  a  new  formation.  In  the  Nematoidea 
and  in  the  lower  Rhabdocoelo  Turbdlaria,  the  intestinal 
canal  is  a  simple  tube  or  sac.  But  in  some  Turbdlaria 
and  Trematoda,  the  alimentary  canal  gives  off  diverticula, 
which  ramify  through  the  mesoblast  and  even  unite  to- 
gether. The  like  takes  place  in  a  great  many  Coelenterata, 
and  the  "  gastrovascular  apparatus,"  as  it  has  been  well 
termed,  which  is  thus  formed,  is  highly  characteristic  of  them. 
The  animals  just  referred  to,  therefore,  have  an  "  entero- 
coele"  more  or  less  distinct  from  the  proper  digestive  Cavity, 
but  connected  with  it,  and  ramifying  through  the  mesoblast. 

2.  In  the  remaining  members  of  the  animal  kingdom,  the 
embryo  develops  a  secondary  mouth  as  a  perforation  of 
the  body  wall,  the  primary  aperture  sometimes  becoming 
the  anus,  and  sometimes  disappearing.  Of  these  Metazoa 
deuterostomata,  there  are  some  which  follow  the  mode  of 
development  of  the  Oligochoeta  and  Hirudinea  very  closely, 
80  far  aa  the  formation  and  segmentation  of  the  mesoblast 
is  concerned,  though  the  question,  whether  this  segmented 
mesoblast  arises  from  the  epiblast  or  the  hypoblast,  has 
not  been  exhaustively  worked  out.  These  are  the  Anne- 
lida polychaeta ;  and  there  is  the  closest  resemblance  in 
development  between  .  them  and  the  lower  Arthropoda 
{Crustacea,  Arachnida,  lower  Insecta),  while,  in  the  higher 
Arthropods,  the  process  is  complicated  by  the  development 
of  an  amnion,  and  by  some  other  special  peculiarities 
which  need  not  be  considered  in  detail  In  all  these 
Metazoa,  whatever  cavities  are  developed  in  the  mesoblast, 
whether  a  wide  perivisceral  cavity,  or  vascular  canals,  or 
both  combined,  they  arise  from  the  splitting  or  excavation 
of  the  mesoblast  itself,  and  are  not  prolongations  of  the 
alimentary  cavity.     Hence  they  may  be  termed  Sckizoca:la. 

But,  in  certain  other  deuterostomatous  Metazoa,  the  meso- 
blast becomes  excavated,  and  a  "  perivisceral  cavity  "  and 
vessels  are  formed  in  quite  another  fashion. 

Thus  in  the  Cha:to'jnatha,  represented  by  the  strange 
and  apparently  anomalous  Sagitta,  Kowaicwsky's  researches 
show,  that  the  viteUus  undergoes  complete  segmentation, 
and  is  converted  into  a  vesicular  Morula,  on  one  side  of 
which  involution  takes  place,  and  gives  rise  to  the  primi- 
tive alimentary  canal,  of  which  the  opening  of  involution 
becomes  the  permanent  anus,  the  mouth  being  formed  by 
perforation  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  body.  Before  the 
mouth  is  formed,  however,  the  primitive  alimentary  cavnty 
throws  out,  on  each  side,  a  caecal  pouch,  which  extends  as 
tar  forwards  as  its  central  continuation  does,  and  grows 
backwards  behind  the  anus.  The  two  sacs,  thus  prolonged 
posteriorly,  meet,  but  remain  divided  from  one  another  by 
their  applied  walls  in  the  median  line.  These  lateral  sacs 
now  become  shut  off  from  the  median  portion  of  the  primi- 
tive alimentary  cavity  (which  opens  at  its  anterior  end,  and 
becomes  the  permanent  alimentary  canal),  and  are  con- 
verted into  shut'  sacs,  the  cavity  of  each  of  which  forms 
one-half  of  the  perivisceral  cavity.  The  inner  wall  of  each 
sac,  applied  to  the  hypoblast,  gives  rise  to  the  muscular 
wall  of  the  intestine ;  and  the  outer  wall,  applied  to  the 
epiblast,  becomes  the  muscular  wall  of  the  body,  and  from 
it  the  generative  organs  are  evolved.  The  great  ganglia  and 
nerves  are  developed  from  the  cells  of  the  epiblast.  Thus 
iSigilta  is  temporarOy  coelenterate.  but  the  two  gastrovas- 
cular sacs,  each  enclosing  an  enteroccele,  become  shut  off 
from  the  alimentary  canal   and  metamorphosed  into  the 


walls  of  the  perivisceral  cavity.  But  it  is  not  altogetlrer 
clear  whether  the  cells  of  the  enteroccele  give  rise  only  to 
the  lining  of  the  perivisceral  cavity,  and  whether  the 
muscles  and  connective  tissue  are  otherwise  derived  or  not. 
Kowalewsky's  evidence,  however,  is  in  favour  of  the  origin 
of  the  muscles  directly  from  the  cells  of  the  mesoblastic 
diverticula. 

In  the  Eckinodermata,  the  brilliant  investigations  of 
Johannes  Miiller,  confirmed  in  their  general  features  by 
all  subsequent  observers,  proved,  firstly,  that  the  ciliiltu 
embryonic  Gastrula  (the  primitive  alimentary  canal  of  which 
is  formed  by  involution  of  a  vesicular  blastoderm),  to 
which  the  egg  of  all  ordinary  Echinoderms  gives  rise, 
acquires  a  mouth,  by  the  formation  of  an  aperture  in  the 
body  wall,  distinct  from  the  primitive  aperture  of  the 
Gastrula,  so  that,  in  this  respect,  it  differs  from  the  embryo 
of  all  Coelenterata ;  secondly,  that  the  embryo  thus  pro- 
vided with  mouth,  stomach,  intestine,  and  anus  acquires  a 
complete  bilateral  symmetry ;  thirdly,  that  the  cilia,  with 
which  it  is  primitively  covered,  are  ultimately  restrictcvl 
to  one  or  more  series,  some  of  which  encircle  the  axis  of 
the  body,  or  a  line  drawn  from  the  oral  to  the  anal  aper- 
tures ;  and  fourthly,  that,  within  this  bilaterally  sym- 
metrical lar\'a  or  Echinop<edium,  as  it  may  be  called,  the 
more  or  less  completely  radiate  Echinoderm  is  developed 
by  a  process  of  internal  modification. 

Miiller  believed  that  the  first  step  in  this  process  was 
the  ingrowth  of  a  diverticulum  of  the  integument,  as  a 
hollow  process,  which  became  converted  into  the  ambulacral 
vascular  system  of  the  Echinoderm.  He  did  not  attempt 
to  explain  the  origin  of  the  so-called  blood-vascular  system, 
or  pseudhoemal  vessels,  nor  of  the  perivisceral  ca\'ity. 
Miiller's  conclusions  remained  unchallenged  until  1864, 
when  Prof.  Alexander  Agassiz  took  up  the  question  afresh, 
and,  in  a  remarkable  paper  on  the  development  of  the 
genus  Asleracanthion,  detailed  the  observations  which  led 
him  to  believe  that  the  ambulacral  vessels  do  not  arise  by 
involution  of  the  external  integument,  but  that  they  com- 
mence aa  two  primitively  symmetrical  diverticula  of  the 
stomach  (the  "  wiirstformige  Kcirper"  of  Miiller),  one  of 
which  becomes  connected  with  the  exterior  by  an  opening 
(the  dorsal  pore  observed  by  iliiller,  and  considered  by 
him  to  be  the  origin  of  the  ambulacral  vessels),  and  gives 
rise  to  the  ambulacral  vessels,  the  ambulacral  region  of  the 
body  of  the  Echinoderm  being  modelled  upon  it;  while 
upon  the  other  gastric  sac,  the  antambulacral  wall  of  the 
starfish  body  is  similarly  modelled.  Both  gastric  sacs  early 
become  completely  separated  from  the  stomach  of  the 
Echinopoedinm,  and  open  into  one  another,  so  as  to  form  a 
single  horseshoe-shaped  sac,  connected  with  the  exterior  by 
a  tube  which  is  converted  into  the  -madreporic  canal. 
Agassiz  does  not  explain  the  mode  of  formation  of  the 
perivisceral  cavity  of  the  starfish,  and  has  nothing  to  say 
respecting  the  origin  of  the  pseudhaemal  vessels. 

Recently,  Metschnikoff  has  confirmed  the  observations 
of  Agassiz,  so  far  as  the  development  of  the  ambulacral 
system  from  one  of  the  diverticula  of  the  alimentary  canal 
of  the  starfish  larva  is  concerned,  and  he  has  added  the 
important  discovery  that  the  perivisceral  cavity  of  the 
Echinoderm  is  the  product  of  what  remains  of  these  diver- 
ticula. Moreover,  his  observations  on  other  Eckinodermata 
show  that  essentially  the  same  process  of  development  of 
the  peritoneal  cavity  occurs  in  Ophiuridce,  Echinidce,  and 
HolothuTidcE. 

The  precise  mode  of  origin  of  the  pseudhaemal  system, 
or  so-called  blood-vessels,  of  the  Echinoderms  is  not  yet 
made  out.  But  it  is  known  that  the  cavity  of  these  vessels 
contains  corpuscles  similar  to  those  which  are  found  m 
the  perivisceral  cavity  and  in  the  ambulacral  veasek  and 
that  all  three  communicate. 
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Both  Agassiz  and  Metschnikoff  justly  insist  upon  the 
correspondence  in  development  of  the  lateral  gastric 
diverticula  of  the  Uchinopcedium  with  the  gastrovascular 
canal  system  of  the  C'tenojihora ;  and,  on  the  ground  of 
this  resemblance,  the  former  refers  the  Echinoderms  to  the 
Radiata,  retaining  under  that  Cuvierian  denomination  the 
Acalephae  (Codenterata)  and  the  Echinodermata.  But  this 
arrangement  ignores  the  real  value  of  his  own  discovery, 
which  shows  that  the  Echinoderms  have  made  a  great  and 
remarkable  step,  in  passing  from  their  primarily  coelen- 
terate  stage  of  organisation  to  their  adult  conditi  jn.  And  it 
further  ignores  the  unquestionable  fact,  admirably  brought 
out  by  the  same  excellent  observer's  recent  investigations 
into  the  development  of  Balanoglossus,  that  the  Echino- 
pmdium  is  almost  identical  in  structure  with  the  young  of 
animals,  such  as  the  Gephyrea  and  Enteropneusia,  which  are 
in  no  sense  radiate,  but  are,  eminently,  bilaterally  symmetri- 
cal. In  fact,  the  larva  of  Balanoglossus  (the  sole  repre- 
sentative of  the  Enteropneusia),  was  originally  described  by 
Miiller,  under  the  name  of  Tornaria,  as  an  Echinoderm 
larva;  and  was  subsequently  more  fuUy  examined  by  Prof. 
Alex.  Agassiz,  who  also  regarded  it  as  an  unquestionable 
Echinoderm  larva;  and  it  is  only  recently  that  it  has  been 
•proved,  partly  by  Metschnikoif  and  partly  by  Agassiz 
himself,  to  be  the  larval  form  of  Bahmoglossus.  In 
Balanoglossus,  as  in  the  Echinoderms,  it  appears  that 
saccular  outgrowths  of  the  intestine  give  rise  to  the  perivis- 
ceral cavity  and  its  walla ;  and,  if  such  be  the  case,  the 
mesoblast  will  be  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  represented  by 
diverticula  of  the  alimentary  canal.  Thus  in  the  Chcetog- 
natha  and  Echinodermata,  and  possibly  in  the  Enterojmeusfa, 
the  perivisceral  cavity  is  a  portion  of  the  alimentary  cavity 
shut  off  from  the  rest ;  and,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Schizocoela,  in  which  the  perivisceral  cavity  ia  produced  by 
a  splitting  of  the  mesoblast,  they  may  be  said  to  be  En- 
terocoela. 

If  we  endeavour  to  determine  the  place  of  the  three 
remaining  great  groups  of  animals,  the  Mollusca,  the  Tuni- 
cata,  and  the  Yertehrata,  obstacles  arise, — firstly,  from  a 
want  of  sufiiciently  exact  knowledge  respecting  the  Mol- 
lusca; and  secondly,  from  the  difficulty  of  interpreting 
■certain  well-ascertained  facts  in  the  Vertebratcu 

That  the  Mollusca,  including  under  that  name  the 
Polyzoa  and  Brachiopoda,  as  well  as  tha  higher  Mollusks, 
are  closely  allied  to  the  Amielida,  is  readily  demonstrated. 
The  known  forms  of  Brachiopod,  Lamellibranch,  Pteropod, 
and  Gasteropod  larvae  aJl  have  their  parallels  among 
Annelidan  larvae.  The  Folyzoa  are  closely  allied  with  the 
Gephyrea  and  Rotifera;  and  a  Mollusk  may  be  said  to  be 
a  few-segmented  annelid  with  a  mantle.  But  whether 
the  perivisceral  cavity  is  developed  in  the  annelidan  or  in 
the  echinoderm  fashion  is  not  yet  clear.  In  the  Polyzoa, 
the  evidence  is  at  present  insufficient  to  justify  any  conclu- 
sion. In  the  Bi-achiopodn,  there  is  some  ground  for  think- 
ing that  the  perivisceral  cavity  is  formed  in  the  same  way  as 
in  Sagitta  and  the  Echinodermata ;  while,  in  the  Lamelli- 
branchiata  and  Odoniophora,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  perivisceral  cavity  is  formed  by  splitting  of  the 
mesoblast,  or  that  they  are  schizocoelous. 

In  the  lowest  Tunicata,  represented  by  Appendicularia, 
the  recent  investigations  of  Fol  have  shown,  that,  in 
the  adult,  the  body  proper  is  formed  almost  exclusively 
L)y  an  ectoderm  and  endoderm.  which  proceed  directly 
from  the  epiblast  and  hypoblast  of  the  embryo.  It  is 
only  in  the  caudal  appendage  that  a  distinct  mesoblast 
ia  represented  by  the  notochord  and  the  muscles.  The 
blood  channels  correspond  with  the  blaatocoele.  and  the 
"  house"  in  which  these  singular  animals  shelter  themselves 
as  a  cuticular  secretion,  representing  the  cellulose  coat  of 
the  higher  asoidians.     The  Appendicularice  have  no  atrium. 


or  at  most  only  rudiments  of  it,  hence  the  branchial  clefts 
open  directly  on  the  hjemal  aspect  of  the  body,  whicli 
corresponds  with  the  ventral  face  of  a  vertebrate  animal 
In  all  other  Tunicata,  an  atrial  cavity  is  formed  by  involu 
tion  of  the  ectoderm,  which  thus  gives  rise  to  a  cavity  on 
each  side  of  the  branchial  sac,  into  which  the  branchift] 
clefts  of  the  adult  open ; ,  and  a  thick  cellulose  cuticula, 
into  which  cells  from  the  ectoderm  usually  wander,  invests 
the  exterior  of  the  body.  The  "atrial  tunic,"  or  invagi- 
nated  layer  of  the  ectoderm,  is  reflected,  as  a  visceral  layer, 
ovsr  more  or  less  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  ab'mentary 
canal,  and,  as  a  parietal  layer,  over  more  or  less  of  the  inner 
surface  of  the  body  wall ;  and  the  space  between  the  two 
(the  blastoccele)  becomes  converted  into  the  blood  passagia. 
Thus,  such  an  ascidian  resembles  a  vertebrated  animal,  not 
only  in  the  manner  in  which  its  nervous  centre  ia  deve- 
loped, but  in  the  fact  that  it  possesses  an  atrial  cavity, 
which  singularly  resembles  the  pleuroperitoneal  chamber 
of  a  Vertebrate.  For  this  cavity  is  bounded  externally  by 
the  atrial  tunic  and  the  integument,  which  correspond  with 
the  somatopleural  layer  of  the  mesoblast  and  the  epiblast 
of  a  vertebrate  embryo ;  and  it  is  bounded,  internally,  by 
the  atrial  tunic  and  the  epithelium  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
which,  to  the  same  extent,  correspond  with  the  splanch- 
nopleure  and  the  hypoblast.  The  primitively  double  atrial 
aperture  has  its  parallel  in  the  peritoneal  openings  which 
persist  in  many  Yertehrata. 

Thus  the  ascidian  has  no  "  perivisceral  cavity"  formed  by 
splitting  of  the  mesoblast,  nor  has  it  any  "  periviscerd 
cavity  "  formed  by  diverticula  from  the  alimentary  canaL 
It  is  neither  enterocoelous  nor  schizocoelous,  but  what,  at 
first  sight,  resembles  a  perivisceral  cavity  is  formed  within 
the  body  by  involution,  and  the  ascidian  may  therefore  be 
said  to  be  epicoelous.  If  the  alate  prolongations  of  the 
body  which  lie  at  the  sides  of  the  branchial  apertures,  ia 
Balanoglossus,  were  to  enlarge  and  unite  round  the  anu3  ej 
as  to  leave  but  a  relatively  smaU  opening  between  their 
edges,  the  cavity  so  formed  .would  answsr  to  the  atrial 
chamber  of  an  ascidian. 

In  the  higher  Yertehrata,  the  pleuroperitoneal'  cavity 
appears  to  be  formed  by  the  splitting  of  the  mesoblast  into 
two  layers,  a  splanchnopleure  and  a  somatopleure.  and,  there- 
fore, seems  at  first  to  correspond  with  the  perivisceral  cavity 
of  the  Annehds  and  Arthropods.  Bat  what  is  now  known 
of  the  structure  and  development  of  the  lowest  and  most 
embryonic  of  known  Yertehrata,  Amphioxus,  throws  very 
great  doubt  upon  this  interpretation  of  the  facts.  One  of 
the  most  singular  of  the  many  peculiarities  of  Amphioxut  ia 
the  fact  that  the  branchial  clefts  open,  not  on  the  exterior  of 
the  body,  as  in  all  other  Yertehrata,  but  into  a  chamber  with 
a  single  external  aperture,  which,  on  the  one  hand,  curiously 
resembles  the  atrium  of  an  ascidian  ;  while,  on  the  other, 
it  is  undoubtedly  homologous  with  the  pleuroperitoneal 
cavity  of  the  higher  Yertehrata.  Xow  Kowalewskys 
investigations  have  sho^vn,  that,  at  first,  the  branchial 
apertures  of  the  cuihTyo  Amphioxus  open  upon  the  exterior 
of  the  body,  but  that,  after  a  time,  a  process  of  the  wall  of 
the  body,  on  the  dorsal  side  of  the  branchial  apertures, 
grows  down  over  them,  and,  uniting  with  its  fellow  in  the 
median  ventral  line  of  the  body  at  all  points,  except  at  the 
abdominal  pore,  gives  rise  to  the  outer  wall  of  the  pleuro- 
peritoneal cavity.  Thus  the  lining  of  that  cavity,  like 
the  atrial  tunic  of  the  ascidian,  is  a  derivative  of  the 
epiblast ;  and  Amphioxus  is  epicoelous.  As  it  can  hardly  bo 
doubted  that  the  somatopleure  of  Amphioxus  is  the  homo- 
logue  of  the  somatopleure  in  the  higher  Yerlebrata,it  becomes 


*  It  must  be  rtjcoliectcd  that  the  pcricRrdium  is  also  originally  a  part 
of  this  cavity,  and  that  in  some  fishes,  t.g.,  the  Rays,  it  uevir  becomes 
completely  shut  off  from  it. 
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highly  probable  that  the  apparent  splitting  of  the  mcso- 
blast  in  the  ktter,  after  all,  represenis  the  mode  of  develop- 
ment of  the  pleuroperitoneal  cavity  which  obtains  in  the 
former,  and,  thus,  that  the  Vertebrala  are  not  schizoccclous, 
but  epicoelous.  WTiether  this  suggestion  will  turn  out  to 
be  well  based  or  not,  must  be  decided  by  the  embryologi- 
cal  investigations  specially  directed  to  this  point :  hut  that 
there  should  be  any  essential  dilTerence  between  Amphioxus 
and  other  Vertehrata,  in  the  manner  in  which  th?  pleuro- 
peritoneal cavity  is  formed,  is  highly  imiirobrible. 

The  distance  between  Amphioxus  and  other  vertebrate 
animals,  which  has  hitherto  been  generally  supposed  to  exist, 
has  been  greatly  diminished  by  recent  investigations.  So  far 
from  being  devoid  of  a  brain  and  of  a  skull,  the  regions 
of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  and  of  the  neural  canal,  which 
answer  to  those  organs  in  the  higher  Verlebrala,  are,  in 
proportion,  extremely  long  in  Amphioxus,  as  they  are  in  all 
vertebrate  embryos.  But,  in  Amphioxus,  the  head  retains 
throughout  life  a  segmentation  comparable  to  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  body,  while,  in  the  higher  Vertebrala,  almost  all 
traces  of  th-jse  distinct  segments  are  very  early  lost. 
Moreover,  in  Amphioxus,  the  renal  apparatus,  so  far  from 
being  absent,  is  represented  by  a  comparatively  large 
structure,  and  nothing  is  wanted  to  equip  it  with  all  the 
organs  found  in  a  young  Marsipobranch,  but  auditory 
eacs,  which,  however,  it  must  bo  remembered,  make  their 
appearand-  late  in  the  Lamprey.  With  all  this,  the  gap  be- 
tween Amphioxiisand  the  Marsipobranchii  is  undoubtedly 
more  considerable  than  that  between  the  Marsipobranchii 
and  other  fishes,  and  it  may  represent  a  primary  division 
of  '«he  class  Pisces, — which,  from  the  segmentation  of  the 
f-kull,  may  be  termed  the  Entomocrania, — as  opposed  to 
Ihe  rest,  in  which  the  primary  segmentation  of  the  skull 
-.8  almost  completely  effaced,  and  which  may  therefore  be 
designated  Holocrania. 

It  has  been  stated  above  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
Ifetazoa  pass  through  the  Gastrula  condition,  and  belong 
to  the  division  of  the  Gattrcece.     In  some  mesibers  of  this 


division,  however,  the  alimentary  canal  may  be  rudimentary, 
as  in  sundry  male  RotifercC  and  in  the  Gor<Macei  among  the 
Nematoidea,  and  yet  these  are  so  closely  allied  to  other 
forms  possessing  fully  developed  digestive  canals,  that  it 
is  reasonable  to  regard  their  rudimentary  alimentary  appa- 
ratus as  absorbed.  In  two  groups,  however,  the  Cealoidea 
and  the  Acanthocephala,  there  is  no  trace  of  an  alimentary 
canal  either  in  the  embryo  or  in  the  adult. 

Frum  the  point  of  view  of  phylogcny,  this  fact  may  be 
interpreted  in  two  ways.  Either  the  alimentary  canal 
which  once  existed  has  aborted,  and  the  Cesloidca  and 
Acanthocephala  are  modified  Scolecimorpha,  or  these  para- 
sites have  not  descended  from  Gastrcece,  but  have  passed 
into  their  present  condition  directly  from  a  J/oru/a-like 
form  of  Metazoon.  In  the  latter  case^they  will  form  a 
division  of  Agastraeae,  apart  from  the  other  Meiazoa. 

The  subjoined  synopsis  indicates  the  general  relations  of 
the  different  groups  of  the  Animal  kingdom,  in  accordance 
with  the  views  which  have  been  put  forward  in  the  jM-e- 
coding  pages. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  existing  condition  of 
our  knowledge  of  animal  morphology,  will  be  aware  that 
any  such  scheme  must  need?,  at  present,  be  tentative  and 
subject  to  extensive  revision,  in  correspondence  with  the 
advance  of  knowledge.  Nor  will  they  regard  it  as  any 
objection  to  the  scheme  of  classification  proposed,  that  the 
divisions  sketched  out  may  be  incapable  of  sharp  definition 
— the  constant  tendency  of  modern  investigations  being  to 
break  through  all  boundaries  of  groups,  and  to  fill  up  the 
gaps  between  them  by  the  discovery  of  transitional  forms. 
In  the  place  of  assemblages  of  distinctly  definable  groups, 
which  it  has  hitherto  been  the  object  of  the  Taxonomist 
to  define  and  co-ordinate  in  precise  logical  categories,  we 
are  gradually  learning  to  substitute  series,  in  which  all  the 
modifications  by  which  a  fundamental  form  passes  from 
lower  to  higher  degrees  of  organic  compEcation,  are  summed 
up.  'T.  H.  H.'' 


A  N  I  M  A  L  I  A. 

I.— PROTOZOA. 

L  MONERA. 

ProtamoebidsB.     Protomonadidte.     MyxastridaB,  &o. 

iL  ENDOPLASTICA. 

Amcebidffi.     FlagtUata.     Gregarinidse.     Acinetida.     Ciliata.     Radiolaria. 


n.— METAZOA. 


A.  Oastreete. 

L  POLYSTOMATA 

Porifera  (or  Spongida). 

il  MONOSTOMATA. 
1.  Aech^ostomata. 


a.  ScoUcimorplia. 

6.  CoslerderatCL 

Rydrozoa. 
Actinozoa. 

b.  Enterocoela. 

Eotifera.                Nematoidea. 

TurbeUaria. 

Trematoda. 

2.  Deuterostcmata. 
a.  Schizocoela. 

Hirndinea. 
Oligoohffita. 

Atinelida  {Polychaeta).            Gephyrea. 
Arthropoda.                            MoUusca. 

Brackiopoda  (?)         Unierc^meusta.         Chaetognatha. 
Polyzoa  (!) 

c  Epicoela. 

Echinodermata, 

B.  AgastrssiB  (provisional). 

Acanthccophala.     Cestoide* 

TuniaUa, 

VeHebratn. 
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ANIME,  a  resinous  exudation  from  the  courbaril  tree, 
which  grows  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  South  America. 
When  imported  in  the  natural  state  it  is  infested  with  vast 
numbers  of  insects,  and  hence  the  name.  It  is  of  a  pale 
brown  colour,  transparent,  brittle,  and  in  consequence  of 
its  agreeable  odour  is  much  used  for  fumigation  and  in 
perfumery.  Its  specific  gravity  varies  from  1  028  to  1  054. 
It  melts  readily  over  the  fire,  and  softens  even  with  the 
heat  of  the  mouth,  but  is  insoluble  in  water.  It  ia  dissolved 
by  alcohol,  but  not  completely,  unless  the  spirit  be  boiling. 
It  is  allied  to  copal  in  its  nature  and  appearance,  and  is 
much  used  by  varnish-makers. 

ANIMISM,  a  term  formerly  employed  in  Biology  to 
denote  the  theory  of  which  Stahl  is  the  chief  expositor ; 
the  theory  of  the  soul  (anima)  as  the  vital  principle,  caiise 
of  the  normal  phenomena  of  life,  or  of  the  abnormal 
phenomena  of  disease.  It  is  now  current  in  the  wider 
anthropological  sense  given  to  it  by  Dr  E.  B.  Tylor 
(Primiiive  Culture,  chapters  ii.-xvii.),  as  including  the 
general  doctrine  of  souls  and  other  spiritual  beings.  This 
application  is  not  only  appropriate,  but  is  even  rendered 
indispensable  by  the  absence  of  any  other  suitable  word; 
for  spiritualism,  though  occasionally  used  in  a  general 
sense,  has  become  associated  with  a  pa^-ticular  modern 
development  of  animistic  -doctrine ;  anthropomorphism,  if 
less  objectionable,  is  also  to  some  degree  inadequate  ;  while 
the  term  theology  cannot  be  extended  to  include  the  lower 
forms  of  the  doctrine  of  spiritual  beings,  and  indeed  many 
of  its  higher  developments,  except  by  an  ill-considered 
departure  from  ordinary  usage,  which  raises  in  many 
minds  a  prejudice  against  the  most  reliable  results  of 
anthropological  inquiry. 

An  animistic  philosophy,  explaining  the  more  strange  or 
striking  phenomena  of  nature  by  the  hypothesis  of  spiritual 
agency,  is  universally  prevalent  among  savage  races;  and 
unless  the  wide-spread  animistic  beliefs  of  savages  are  to 
be  regarded  as  but  degenerate  or  corrupted  relics  of  those 
possessed  by  more  cultured  peoples, — a  theory  which  can 
scarcely  be  held  to  account  for  the  essential  and  native 
appropriateness  of  animism  as  it  flourishes  among  races  of 
low  culture,  and  its  less  appropriate  and  apparently  deriva- 
tive character  as  it  survives  in  higher  civilisations, — there 
aeems-tenable  ground  for  the  inference,  that  an  animistic 
philosophy  must  have  been  that  which  was  earliest  de- 
veloped among  the  prehistoric  societies  of  mankind.  In 
accordance  with  this  view,  animism  may  be  described  as 
the  distinctive  philosophy  of  primitive  culture.  It  is 
manifestly  the  outcome  and  development  of  that  earliest 
analogical  reasoning,  which  concludes  external  objects  to 
be  animated  with  a  life  essentially  similar  to  our  own;  it 
is  the  expression  and  application  of  our  first  general  theory 
of  natural  causes,— a  theory  rude  and  inadequate,  yet 
marvellously  self-consistent  and  serviceable  :  and  its  history 
appears  primarily  to  be  that  of  a  dominant  and  pervading 
philosophy,  applied  to  explain  all  the  phenomena  of  nature 
and  Ufe,  save  only  those  ordinary  sequences  which  the  un- 
civilised man  regards  as  needing  no  explanation ;  afterwards, 
in  the  progress  of  culture,  that  of  a  system  of  thought 
always  more  or  less  modified  and  restricted  by  the  increase  of 
positive  knowledge,  and  surviving  only  in  greatly  refined  or 
greatly  enfeebled  forms,  or  only  reviving  at  intervals  of  time. 

Of  the  origin  of  animism  perhaps  no  perfect  account  has 
yet  been  given.  It  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  obvious  why, 
in  tincultuied  races  or  individuals,  there  should  arise  that 
invariable  tendency  to  represent  natural  forces  as  conscious 
and  anthrcpomorphia  There  is  reason  to  believe,  how- 
ever, that  the  type  of  all  the  forms  m  ij-hich  the  tendency 
manifests  itself,  is  to  be  discovered  in  the  conception  of 
the  human  souL  Evidently  the  notion  of  an  animating, 
separable,  and  sorviTing  soul  commends  itself  aa  the  ready 


explanation  of  many  familiar  phenomena,  and  the  appro- 
priate instrument  of  a  philosophy  which  ascribes  animation 
to  nature  at  large  ;  so  that  thus,  according  to  the  account 
given  by  Dr  Tylor,  primitive  animism  may  be  considered 
to  have  arisen  simply  from  the  evidence  of  men's  senses, 
interpreted  by  the  crude  and  childlike  science  of  the  pre- 
historic world.  From  the  sight  of  life  and  death  it  was, 
he  conceives,  naturally  inferred  that  every  man  has  a  life, 
or  vital  principle,  the  departure  of  which  from  his  body 
causes  death, — this  idea  being  confirmed  by  apparent 
temporary  departures,  such  as  swoons  and  sleep.  J'rom 
the  appearance  of  men  seen  in  dreams  and  visions,  it  was 
not  less  cogently  argued  that  every  man  has  also  a  phantom 
likeness  of  his  body,  separable  from  it  so  as  to  appear  to 
others  at  any  distance,  and  continuing  to  exist  and  appear 
after  the  bodily  death  of  its  proper  owner.  Accordingly, 
the  definition  of  the  soul  in  primitive  religion  would,  as 
in  the  lower  existing  religions  it  actually  does,  combine 
these  leading  qualities  in  the  conception  of  an  "apparitional 
soul,"  which  is  a  thin,  unsubstantial  human  image,  the 
cause  of  life  and  thought  in  the  individual  it  animates, 
capable  of  quitting  his  body  for  a  time  or  altogether,  and 
so  leaving  him  insensible  or  dead,  and  when  thus  absent 
from  the  body  appearing  to  other  persons  asleep  or  awake. 
From  this  conception,  then,  animism  may  reasonably  be 
supposed  to  have  had  its  origin,  especially  as  other 
animistic  doctrines  exhibit  such  a  distinct  afilnity  and 
relationship  to  this  of  the  apparitional  soul,  as  almost 
amounts  to  a  proof  of  direct  derivation  from  it.  The 
hypothesis  being  correct,  it  would,  for  instance,  follow  that 
the  lower  animals  ought  to  be  considered  as  having  souls 
similar  to  human  souls,  inasmuch  as  they  have  4ife,  and 
their  phantoms  are  likewise  seen.  Moreover,  though  inert 
objects,  such  as  clothes  or  weapons,  have  not  life,  yet  their 
phantoms  appear  to  men  in  dreams,  and  thus  they  must  be 
considered  as  having  something  of  the  nature  of  souls, 
separable  from  their  grosser  part,  and  surviving  its  de- 
struction. Now,  in  fact,  both  these  ideas  are  recognised 
in  the  religions  of  the  lower  races.  They  come  into  special 
prominence  in  the  savage  and  barbaric  rite  of  sacrifice  for 
the  dead,  where  not  only  are  wives  and  slaves  slain  to  do 
service  to  their  master's  soul  in  the  world  of  spirits,  but 
horses  and  cattle  are  slaughtered  to  be  spiritually  trans- 
mitted thither,  and  clothes,  ornaments,  and  other  articles 
are  destroyed,  that  he  may  wear  and  use  the  "object-souls" 
thus  sent  to  him.  The  savage  doctrine  of  a  future  state, 
presently  to  be  referred  to,  also  strikingly  corroborates  the 
theory  of  the  phantom  soul  as  the  origin  and  centre  of 
animistic  thought 

There  remains,  however,  the  diflSculty  of  understanding 
by  what  process  this  rudimentary  doctrine  of  the  soul  has 
grown  into  the  groat  system  of  developed  animism :  s 
system  of  thought  so  comprehensive  as  to  hold  all  nature 
in  a  web  of  vital  action  and  spontaneity ;  so  multiform  as 
to  invent  some  new  spirit-race  for  almost  every  fresh  order 
of  phenomena ;  so  coherent  as  to  create  a  perfect  plexus  of 
ideas  that  mutually  support  and  interpret  one  another ; 
finally,  so  persistent,  that  even  its  more  extravagant 
developments  can  survive  for  ages  in  defiance  of  accurate 
knowledge.  It  is  difficult  to  realise  how  exceedingly  slow 
and  gradual  must  have  been  that  growth  of  positive  science 
and  its  methods  of  verification,  which  has  allowed  a  fanciful 
and  little  regulated  philosophy  to  take  root  s6  firmly  and 
cast  its  branches  so  far.  Yet  only  by  a  great  and  coi^ 
nectcd  development  does  it  seem  possible  that  ftnimi«m 
could  be  so  matured  and  extended.  Regarding  many,  at 
least,  of  the  varied  forms  of  animistic  belief,  there  is  already 
sufficient  evidence  to  make  it  probable  that  they  have  arisen 
by  one  continuous  process  of  evolution,  extending  through 
the  lower  to  the  higher  civUisatioo. 
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This  evidonce  of  continuity  of  development  Dr  Tyler 
represents  as  partly  historical,  and  partly  turning  upon  the 
principle  of  survival  in  culture.  Thu3,  as  among  savage 
tribes,  the  soul  is  actually  identified  with  the  shadow  or 
the  breath,  the  use  of  such  words  as  o-xid,  Trvfi'/xa,  umhra, 
unima,  ihade,  and  spirit,  may  be  held  to  show  the  deriva- 
lion  of  the  civilised  concep"tion  of  the  soul  from  the  same 
primitive  and  savage  idea.  The  primitive  conception  of 
the  soul  as  consisting  of  a  thin,  vaporous,  material  sub- 
stance, held  its  place  in  ancient  philosophy  and  theology, 
being  supported  by  such  writers  as  Epicurus  and  Origen, 
and  was  only  gradually  superseded  by  the  more  modern 
belief  of  the  soul's  immateriality.  The  elves,  fairies, 
goblins,  (fee,  so  well  known  in  modern  folk-lore,  correspond 
to  the  nature-spirits  and  demons  of  the  savage  religions. 
In.  these  cases  there  has  been  survival  with  considerable 
change  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  continuity  of  animistic 
thought  is  likewise  indicated  by  many  instances  in  wliich 
an  idea  survives  with  little  or  no  modification.  Such 
instances  are  to  be  found  in  many  old  customs,  and 
especially  among  peasants,  whose  notions  of  the  spiritual 
world  are  often  almost  savage.  Thus  the  ancient  funeral 
sacrifice  of  the  warrior's  horse  for  him  to  ride  into  the  other 
world,  which  was  for  the  last  time  in  Europe  actually  and 
officially  done  at  Treves  in  1781,  is  still  kept  up  in  form 
by  leading  the  dead  soldier's  horse  to  his  grave.  The  piece 
of  money  is  still  put  in  the  hand  of  the  corpse  at  an  Irish 
wake ;  and  in  most  countries  of  Europe  may  still  be  seen 
'.he  pathetic  custom  of  setting  out  offerings  of  food  for  the 
spirits  of  the  departed.  Sacrifices  to  the  deities  of  wells 
and  rivers,  trees  and  rocks,  have  continued  almost  un- 
changed in  the  rudest  districts  of  such  countries  as  Russia. 
As  a  historical  example,  the  primitive  theory  of  convulsions, 
delirium,  madness,  &c.,  being  caused  by  demoniacal 
possession  lasted  on  among  educated  people  through  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  has  only  been  fairly  suppressed  by  the 
modern  medical  schools. 

Proceeding  on  the  inference  of  continuous  development, 
the  same  writer  has  attempted  a  classification  of  animistic 
doctrines  as  they  appear  in  the  religious  philosophy  of  the 
lower  and  higher  culture.  The  doctrine  of  souls,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  that  of  other  spiritual  beings,  is  first 
considered.  It  is  found  possible  to  trace  the  conception  of 
the  human  apparitional  soul  in  various  beliefs  concerning 
ghosts,  wraiths,  doubles,  <tc.,  which  survive  among  civilised 
societies  long  after  the  soul  has  ceased  to  bo  conceived  as 
material  or  ethereal  The  notion  of  animal-souls,  largely 
prevalent  among  savage  tribes,  still  faintly  survives  in  our 
)wn  country.  The  doctrine  of  plant-souls  seems  long  to 
have  formed  an  important  element  in  the  religious  philo- 
sophies of  India ;  and  even  the  doctrine  of  object-souls, 
which  exercises  unlimited  dominion  in  savage  religions,  can 
still  be  traced  as  influencing  some  of  the  actions,  though 
not,  perhaps,  the  expUcit  opinions,  of  civilised  men. 
Closely  allied,  like  these  doctrines,  to  the  primitive  notion 
of  the  apparitional  soul,  is  the  beUef  in  the  soul's  existence 
after  death,  which  appears  either  as  a  doctrine  of  transmi- 
gration, describing  the  re-birth  of  souls  in  successive  bodies, 
or  in  its  more  general  and  more  important  form  as  the 
doctrine  of  a  future  life.  The  latter,  as  commonly  held 
by  sa/uge  races,  supposes  the  phantom  souls  of  the  departed 
cither  to  remain  here  as  hovering  ghosts,  or  to  be 
transported  to  some  distant  region,  there  to  continue  a  life 
more  or  less  similar  to  the  present,  but  with  little  or  no 
trace  of  moral  retribution  :  in  more  advanced  civilisations, 
however,  this  doctrine  exercises  the  most  powerful  moral 
intlueuce,  by  distinguishing  the  heaven  of  the  good  from 
the  hell  of  the  wicked.  The  primary  doctrine  of  souls  is 
next  described  as  leading  to  the  development  of  the  doctrine 
of  other  spiritual  beings,  from  the  lowest  ranks  of  demons 


and  elves,  up  to  the  highest  deities  of  the  Pantheon.  The 
life  and  action  of  the  body  being,  ascribed  to  a  soui,  all 
other  phenomena  of  the  universe  were  in  like  manner 
ascribed  to  soul-like  beings  or  spirits,  which  are  thus,  in 
fact,  personified  causes.  So  disease  among  the  lower  races 
is  accounted  for  by  possession  by  demons,  who  are  often 
themselves  human  souls,  and  who  enter  the  bodies  of  their 
victims,  causing  all  kinds  of  iUness,  and  especially  thooe 
phenomena  of  convulsion  and  delirium  in  which  the  patient 
seems  actually  animated  by  a  spirit  not  his  own.  Other 
events  and  accidents  of  life  are  in  the  same  way  accounted 
for  among  savages  as  the  acts  of  the  demons,  good  or  evil, 
whom  they  believe  to  pervade  the  universe ;  and  as  these 
beings  are,  more  often  than  not,  conceived  to  be  souls  of 
deceased  men,  the  consequent  worship  of  divine  Manes  is 
the  principal  religion  of  the  lov.er  state  of  civilisation. 
The  doctrine  of  object-souls,  expanding  into  the  general 
doctrine  of  spirits  convoying  influence  through  material 
objects,  becomes  the  origin  of  Fetichism  and  idolatry. 
Spiritual  beings,  under  a  thousand  names,  are  multiplied 
upon  the  earth  ;  not  only  those  guardian  spirits  and  hurtful 
demons  directly  influencing  the  lives  of  men,  but  others, 
far  more  numerous,  with  varied  functions  to  discbarge  in 
the  economy  of  Jthe  external  world.  To  the  lower  races  all 
nature  being  animated  nature,  every  brook  and  well,  every 
rock  and  glade,  is  peopled  by  nature-spirits;  while  Heaven 
and  Earth,  Sun  and  Moon,  Rain  and  Wind  and  Thunder,  are 
either  themselves  adored,  or  personified  in  the  character  of 
mighty  nature-gods,  such  as  Zeus,  Apollo,  or  Poseidon, — 
spiritual  beings  who  are,  as  it  were,  the  great  animating 
souls  of  their  special  phenomena.  Among  the  lo\\;er  races, 
also,  there  appears  in  a  rudimentary  form  that  antagonism 
between  a  good  and  evil  deity,  which  forms  the  fundamen- 
tal idea  of  Zoroastrism  and  Manichahsm.  Lastly,  the 
conception  of  a  Supreme  Deity  appears  at  a  very  early  stage 
of  civilisation,  whether  one  of  the  great  nature-deities, 
such  as  Heaven  or  Sun,  is  raised  to  this  royal  pre-eminence, 
or  whether  a  being  of  the  nature  of  a  soul  of  the  world, 
like  the  Great  Spirit  of  the  North  American  Indians,  is 
venerated  as  Creator  and  Lord  of  the  universe.  Then,  by 
a  natural  evolution,  Monotheism  is  established. 

Such,  briefly  sketched,  is  Dr  Tylor's  account  of  the  de- 
velopment of  animism,  considered  as  the  main  principle 
of  the  philosophy  of  religion,  throughout  the  various  grades 
of  civilisation.  Whether,  having  shown  many  popular 
superstitions  to  be  undoubted  survivals  from  an  ancient 
state  of  belief,  he  has  been  equally  successful  in  proving  a 
like  derivation  for  doctrines  recognised  by  modern  religion, 
will  be  questioned  by  many  who  perceive  the  bearing  of  his 
conclusions  np<jn  the  actual  validity  of  theological  tenets. 
It  is  proper  to  point  out  that  he  has  noted  one  great  distinc- 
tion between  the  lower  and  higher  animism,  which  consist.'! 
in  the  absence  of  any  distinctly  ethical  element  in  the 
spiritual  philosophy  of  the  less  cultured  races.  Only  at 
a  comparatively  late  stage  of  their  development  do  the 
moral  feelings  become  associated  with  animistic  beliefs. 

The  final  decay  of  many  forms  of  animistic  belief,  much 
more  readily  than  the  process  of  their  development,  admits 
of  being  traced  with  the  aid  of  historical  evidence.  Indeed, 
the  history  of  each  of  the  sciences  is  a  record  of  the  pro- 
gressive substitution  of  matter  for  spirit  and  law  for 
spontaneity ;  and  we  can  still  witness  the  process  of  decay 
in  various  stages ;  for  while  certain  sciences — Like 
astronomy,  since  the  time  when  Kepler  imagined  minds  in 
the  planets — have  wholly  exterminated  the  animism  within 
their  borders,  there  are  others  that  have  scarcely  yet 
advanced  so  far — biology,  for  example,  which  is  still 
familiar  with  "vital  force"  and  final  causes.  Nor  is  the 
process  commonly  a  rapid  one  :  in  many  cases,  as  a  world 
of   illustration    has   been   adduced   to  prove    a  declimng 
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spiritual  conception  may  pfirsist  for  a  length  of  time,  refined 
and  modified  into  a  "principle"  or  "essence,"  whose  action, 
though  stUl  automatic  like  a  spirit's,  is  also  regular  like 
that  of  a  natural  law.  Among  all  civilised  races,  however, 
animism  has  long  ceased  to  be  known  as  the  universal 
philosophy  or  explanation  of  nature,  and  its  ^  remaining 
manifestations  are  in  great  measure  reduced  to  a  secondary 
or  rudimentary  form.  Thus  animism  survives  in  the 
imperfect  theories  of  childhood ;  it  survives  also,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  the  superstitions  of  the  uneducated ;  and  as, 
in  primitive  societies,  language  and  imagination  fostered 
the  development  of  spiritual  myth,  so  animism,  embodied 
in  metaphor,  remains  in  later  civilisations  as  an  important 
element,  if  not  in  truth  the  very  substance  of  imaginative 
literature. 

The  process  by  which  animism  comes  to  be  superseded 
by  positive  science  is  therefore  familiar,  both  in  its  history 
and  results.  Regarding  its  real  nature,  however,  the 
greatest  difference  of  opinion  exists,  and  there  is  raised 
one  of  the  most  interesting  questions  connected  with 
animism — the  question  of  its  relation  to  metaphysics. 
According  to  the  well-known  doctrine  of  Comte,  which, 
having  since  his  time  been  expounded  and  illustrated  by 
several  of  his  followers,  would  now  appear  to  be  accepted 
by  many  even  of  those  who  do  not  profess  themselves 
Positivists,  animism  passes  into  positive  science  through 
metaphysics.  In  support  of  this  view  there  is  pointed 
out,  what  has  just  been  explained,  that  as  knowledge 
progresses,  anthropomorphic  and  animistic  conceptions 
rarefy  and  sublimate  into  so-called  essences  or  principles, 
with  which  conceptions  metaphysical  discussions  are  shown 
to  be  largely  conversant.  Systems  of  ontology  betray  their 
history  by  a  hundred  clinging  vestiges  of  animism ;  and  all 
the  favourite  ideas  of  the  dialectician  are  1»  be  traced  in 
the  symbolism  of  savage  religions.  The  Platonic  ideas,  to 
take  but  a  single  instance,  are  closely  represented  by  the 
species-deities  of  the  North  American  Indians ;  while, 
even  in  the  writings  of  the  master  himself,  how  animistic 
and  mythical  is  the  character  they  maintain.  It  is, 
therefore,  concluded  that  metaphysics  is  little  more  than 
decaying  animism,  and  that  a  large  proportion  of  animistic 
theory,  before  being  superseded  by  positive  science,  passes 
through  the  "metaphysical"  stage.  From  this  view  of  the 
nature  of  his  science,  and  its  relation  to  animism,  the 
metaphysician,  however,  dissents.'  While  admitting  that 
degenerate  "  metaphysical"  conceptions  do  exist,  and  that 
psychology  and  ontology,  more  perhaps  than  other  sciences, 
are  confused  and  retarded  by  their  influence,  he  refuses  to 
recognise  these  conceptions  as  metaphysical  in  any  special 
or  indeed  admissible  sense.  The  facts  by  which  the 
Positivist  seeks  to  prove  that  animism,  as  one  inadequate 
axplanatioD  of  nature,  grows  into  metaphysics,  another 
system  of  explanation  almost  equally  unsatisfactory,  the 
metaphysician  rather  regards  as  proving  that  metaphysics, 
a  legitimate  science,  grows  out  of  primitive  animism  by 
precisely  the  same  process  as  other  sciences.  The  discovery 
in  savage  or  other  religions,  of  dialectical  ideas  mythically 
expressed  and  explained,  only  confirms  him  in  the  belief 
that  there  does  exist  a  class  of  phenomena  which  it  is  the 
business  of  the  science  of  metaphysics  to  investigate,  since 
even  mythical  explanations  are  seldom  formed,  unless  in 
the  presence  of  some  real  problem  calling  for  solution  ;  and 
he  contends  that  in  this  way  the  subject  matter  of 
metaphysical  science,  though  long  overgrown  and  encrusted 
with  animistic  conceptions,  does  gradually  shine  through 
and  assert  itself  in  the  light  of  positive  knowledge.  If 
these  arguments  then  be.  allowed,  metaphysics  is  no 
decaying  animism,  but  rather  a  science  in  the  act  of 
struggling  free  from  animism  ;  and  animism  itself,  though 
often  passing   in  its  decay  through  a  phase  misnamed 


metaphysicftl,  is  quite  improperly  represented   as   under- 
going any  transformation  into  metaphysics. 

Reviewing  the  conclusions  countenanced  by  wha*;  evi- 
dence we  possess  touching  the  nature  and  history  of  the 
doctrine  of  spiritual  beings,  we  find  that  while  it  is  pos- 
sible, and  even  necessary,  to  regard  animism  as  a  system 
of  primitive  philosophy  extending  through  various  formt 
into  the  higher  civilisations,  yet  this  view  being  for  tht 
most  part  unsupported  by  direct  historical  evidence,  and 
depending  largely  on  the  inference  of  a  close  analogy 
between  primitive  and  savage  thought,  is  in  great  measure 
confessedly  theoretical,  leaving  much  room  for  dispute,  both 
as  to  the  extent  to  which  animistic  beliefs  have  been 
transmitted  and  modified  by  a  regular,  continuous,  and 
uninterrupted  process,  and  as  to  the  conditions  which,  in 
special  instances,  have  led  to  their  formation  and  develop- 
ment, or  disappearance  and  decay.  A  theory  that  repre- 
sents, not  only  the  extravagances  of  mj'thology  and  super- 
stition, but  indeed  all  that  we  call  spiritual,  nay,  all  that 
we  name  divine,  as  but  the  fruit  of  a  natural  anthropo- 
morphic tendency,  much  more  appropriate  to  savage  than 
to  civilised  life,  is,  it  is  manifest,  in  thorough  inconsistency 
with  many  widely  accepted  doctrines  of  philosophy  and 
theology.  Regarding  the  importance  of  the  inquiry  there 
is,  however,  no  dispute.  Spiritual  philosophy  has  influenced 
every  province  of  human  thought ;  and  the  history  of 
animism,  once  clearly  traced,  would  record  the  develop- 
ment, not  of  religion  only,  but  of  philosophy,  science,  and 
literature.  (a.  o.  u) 

ANIMircCIA,  Giovanni,  musical  composer,  was  bom 
at  Florence  in  the  last  years  of  the  15th  century.  At  the 
request  of  St  FiLippo  Neri  he  composed  a  number  of  Laudi, 
or  hymns  of  praise,  to  be  sung  after  sermon,  which  are 
noteworthy  as  .furnishing  the  rudimentary  form  out  of 
which  the  Oratorio  was  developed.  In  1555  he  was  ap- 
pointed "  maestro  di  capello  "  at  St  Peter's,  an  office  which 
he  held  until  his  death  in  1571.  He  was  succeeded  by 
the  more  celebrated  Palestrina,  who  had  been  his  friend 
and  probably  his  pupiL  It  is  impossible  to  say  to  what 
stage  Animuccia  brought  the  oratorio  form,  as  no  specimens 
of  his  laudi  are  now  extant.  The  manuscript  of  many  of 
his  other  compositions  is  still  preserved  in  the  Vatican 
Library.  His  chief  published  works  were  Madrigali  e 
Motetti  a  quattro  e  cinque  voci  (Yen.  1548)  and  H  prima 
Libro  di  Messe  (Rom.  1567).  From  the  latter  Padre  Mar- 
tini has  taken  two  specimens  for  his  Saggio  di  Contrapunto. 
Paolo  Animuccia,  a  brother  of  Giovanni,  was  also  celebrated 
as  a  composer. 

ANIO,  or  Anien,  the  modem  Teverone,  a,  river  of 
Italy  which  rises  in  the  Apennines,  and,  flowing  first  N.W. 
and  then  S. W.,  joins  the  Tiber  a  little  above  Rome.  It  forms 
a  beautiful  cascade  at  Tivoh.  The  Anio  supplied  Rome 
with  water  by  two  aqueducts,  the  Anio  Vetus,  constructed 
about  270  B.C.,  and  the  Anio  Novus,  completed,  48  A.D., 
by  Claudius.  The  Digentia  of  Horace  is  on©  of  its  tri- 
butaries.    See  Aqceditct  and  Tivoli. 

ANISE,  Pimpinella  Anisum,  is  an  umbelliferous  plant 
found  in  Egypt  and  the  Levant,  and  cultivated  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe.  It  is  used  medicinally  as  an  agree 
able  aromatic.  The  ofiicinal  part  of  the  plant  is  the  fruit 
which  consists  of  two  united  carpels,  called  a  cremocarp. 
It  is  known  by  the  name  of  aniseed,  and  has  a  strong 
aromatic  taste  and  a  powerful  odour.  By  distillation  the 
fruit  yields  a  volatile,  oily  matter  known  as  oil  of  anise.  It 
is  used  as  a  carminative,  and  is  also  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  liqueurs.  The  anise  of  the  Bible  (Matt 
xiiii.  23)  is  Anethum  graveolens,  or  dill  (see  fig.),  a 
native  of  the  south  of  Europe  and  of  Egypt,  and  also 
found  near  Astiacan,  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.     The  name  Dill  is  denved  from  an  old 
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Norse  word  meaning  to  soothe,  referring  to  its  carminative 
qualities  in  allaying  pain.  It  ia  one  of  the  garden  plants 
of  which  the  Phar- 
isees were  wont  to 
pay  tithes.  It  is  ^f>^ 
used  in  pickles  and  £>^: 
soups.  The  star-  '''' 
anise  of  liqueur- 
makers  is  the  pra 
duce  of  a  totally 
different  plant, 
lUicium  anisaium, 
belonging  to  the 
Natural  Order  Mag- 
noliace«,  sub-order 
Wintered.  It  re- 
ceives its  name  from  its  flavour,  and  from  its  fruit  spread- 
ing out  like  a  star. 

ANJAR,  a  fortified  town  of  Hindustan,  and  the  capital 
of  a  district  of  the  same  name  in  the  native  state  of  Cutch, 
lies  in  23°  6'  N.  lat,  70°  3'  K  long.  The  country  is  dry 
and  sandy,  and  entirely  depends  on  well  irrigation  for  its 
water  supply.  The  town  is  situated  nearly  10  miles  from 
the  Gulf  of  Cutch.  It  suffered  severely  from-  an  earth- 
quake in  1819,  which  destroyed  a  large  number  of  houses!, 
and  occasioned  the  loss  of  several  lives.  In  1820  the 
population  was  estimated  at  10,000.  The  town  and  district 
of  Anjar  were  both  ceded  to  the  British  in  1816,  but  in 
1822  they  were  again  transferred  to  the  Cutch  Government 
in  consideration  of  an  annual  money  payment.  Sub.se- 
quently  it  was  discovered  that  this  obligation  pressed 
heavily  upon  the  resources  of  the  native  stat«,  and  in  1832 
the  pecuniary  equivalent  for  AnjAr,  both  prospectively  and 
inclusive  of  the  arrears  which  had  accrued  to  that  date, 
were  wholly  remitted  by  the  British  Government 

ANJENGO,  once  a  British  factory  and  fortress,  now  a 
small  sea-port  town  of  India,  in  Travancore,  nearly  encircled 
by  a  deep  and  broad  river,  at  the  mouth  of  which  it  is 
situated.  It  Ues  in  8°  40'  N.  lat.,  7G°  49'  E.  long.  The 
fort  was  built  by  the  English  in  1684,  and  retained  till 
1813,  when  the  factoiy  wa.1  abolished  on  account  of  the 
useless  expense  attending  it.  Anjengo  is  infested  with 
snakes,  scorpions,  and  centipedes,  those  animals  finding 
shelter  in  the  matted  leaves  of  the  cocoa-tree  with  which 
the  houses  are  mostly  thatched.  Anjengo  is  celebrated  for 
the  best  coir  cables  on  the  Malabar  coast,  manufactured 
from  the  fibre  of  the  Laccadive  cocoa-nut  It  also  exports 
pepper,  cotton  cloths,  and  drugs. 

AN  JER,  a  sea-port  town  of  the  Dutch  East  Indian  island 
of  Java,  situated  on  the  Strait  of  Sunda,  18  miles  W.  of 
Batavia.  It  is  protected  by  a  fort,  and  besides  carrj-ing 
on  a  considerable  trade  in  Eastern  curiosities,  supplies 
passing  vessels  with  fresh  water  and  provisions.  The 
population  is  considerable,  but  its  amount  is  not  known. 

ANJOU,  one  of  the  thirty-six  ancient  provinces  of 
France,  approximately  equivalent  to  the  modem  depart- 
ment of  Maine  and  Loire.  It  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Maine,  which  separated  it  from  Normandy ;  E.  by  Touraine ; 
S.  by  Poitou ;  and  W.  by  Brittany.  It  was,  as  Mr 
Freeman  has  remarked,  altogether  lacking  in  geographical 
individuality,  and  owed  its  somewhat  prominent  position 
in  history  to  the  character  and  fortunes  of  its  counts  and 
dukes.  By  the  ancient  chronicler  of  Anjou  the  origin  of 
the  countship  is  referred  to  a  certain  Tertullus,  who  owed 
his  elevation  from  an  humble  rank  to  Charles  the  Bald ; 
but  the  first  person  history  lays  hold  of  is  Ingelgar,  who 
lived  about  870,  and  obtained  possession  of  that  portion  of 
the  subsequent  province  which  lies  between  the  Maine  and 
the  Mayenne.  He  was  followed  in  succession  by  Fulk  the 
Red  (888);  Yulk  the  Good  (938),  author  of  the  proverb 


that  an  unlettered  king  is  a  crowned  ass ;  Gco&ey 
Urisegonelle,  or  Grey-Tunic  (958) ;  Fulk  Nerra,  or  the 
Black,  famous  as  a  warrior,  and  on  account  of  his  pilgrim- 
ages, by  way  of  penance,  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre ;  Geoffrey 
Martel,  a  vigorous  but  unsu<"cessful  opponent  of  William 
the  Conqueror  ;  his  nephews,  Geoffrey  the  Bearded  and 
Fulk  Rechin,  from  the  latter  of  whom  we  have  an 
interesting  historical  fragment,  giving  an  account  of  his 
ancestors  and  defending  his  own  conduct  (D'Ach^ry, 
Spicilegium,  folio  edition,  vol.  iii);  Fulk  Nerra  II.  ;  and 
Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  who  united  Anjou  and  Maine,  and 
— by  his  marriage  with  Matilda  of  England — Normandyalso 
into  one  dominion.  When  his  son  became  (1154)  king 
of  England,  as  Henry  II.,  tliese  various  provinces  passed 
into  the  power  of  the  Engli.sh  crown,  but  were  forfeited 
by  King  John  (1204)  to  Philip  Augustus  of  France. 
Henry  III.  demanded  restitution,  but  did  little  in  support 
of  his  demand  ;  and  Anjou  soon  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Philip,  son  of  Louis  VIII.,  and  from  him  to  Charles,  the 
brother  of  Louis,  who  by  his  exploits  in  Italy  made  the 
name  of  Charles  of  Anjou  famous,  and  established  the  house 
of  Anjou  on  the  throne  of  Naples  (1266-1285).  His  son, 
Charles  II.,  king  of  Naples,  nicktamed  il  Zoppo,  or  the 
Lame,  gave  the  investiture  of  Anjou  and  Maine  to  his  son- 
in-law,  Charles  of  ValoLs,  younger  son  of  Philip  the  Bold  ; 
.ipd  from  1290  the  counts  of  Valois  took  the  title  of  dukes 
of  Anjou  and  counts  of  Maine.  In  1328  the  son  of  Charles 
of  Valois  became  king  of  France,  as  Philip  VT.,  and  united 
the  duchy  of  Anjou  to  the  crown.  King  John  in  1356 
bestowed  it  on  his  son  Louis.  The  Anjou  line  ended  in 
the  unfortunate  Rend  (noticed  below.),  who  was  deprived  of 
his  duchy  by  Louis  XI.  of  France,  or,  more  strictly,  in  his 
brother  Charles,  who  died  in  1481.  Meanwhile  old  Rend'a 
daughter  Margaret,  who  was  made  of  sterner  stuff  than 
her  father,  was  battling  with  more  than  a  woman's  valour 
for  the  rights  of  her  son  in  England.  From  this  time 
onward  the  title  of  duke  of  Anjou  has  been  borne,  without 
implying  any  territorial  sovereignty,  by  Charles  VTTI.  of 
■  France,  by  each  of  the  four  sons  of  Henry  II.,  by  the 
second  son  of  Henry  IV.,  by  the  two  sons  of  Louis  XIV., 
by  his  grandson  (Philip  V.  of  Spain),  and  by  his  great- 
grandson  (Louis  XV.)  Charles,  a  nephew  of  Charlee  of 
Naples,  obtained  the  throne  of  Hungary  in  1308,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Louis  the  Great,  who  also  became 
king  of  Poland ;  but  the  same  fatality  of  failure  in  the 
male  line  also  befell  this  branch  of  the  house  of  Anjou. 
(See  Freeman's  Norman  Conqueet,  vol.  ii  p.  267 ;  D'Ach^iy, 
Spidlegium,  voL  iii) 

ANJOU,  Ee.ve,  Duke  of,  was  the  second  son  of  Duke 
Louis  IL,  and  succeeded  his  brother  Duke  Louis  III.  He 
was  bom  at  Angers  in  1408,  and  brought  up  by  his  uncle, 
Louis  of  Bar,  who,  in  1419,  contracted  a  marriage  between 
him  and  Isabella,  heiress  of  Lorraine,  and,  in  1430,  left 
him  in  jiossession  of  his  duchy.  On  the  death  of  Charles 
of  Lorraine  in  1431,  Rend  was  acknowledged  as  his  succes- 
sor, but  he  hafl  soon  to  defend  himself  against  the  claims 
of  the  count  of  Vandemont,  who  was  supported  by  Philip 
of  Burgundy.  The  battle  of  Bouligneville  decided  in  favour 
of  the  count,  and  Ren6  was  taken  prisoner  to  Dijon  by 
Philip.  In  1432,  however,  he  was  conditioiially  released, 
and  in  the  following  year  was  confirmed  in  the  duchy  of 
Lorraine  by  the  Emperor  Sigismund.  In  1 435,  while  again, 
according  to  the  conditions  of  his  release,  in  the  custody 
of  Philip,  he  became,  by  the  death  of  his  brother,  duke 
of  Anjou  and  count  of  Maine,  and  a  little  later,  received 
the  offer  of  the  inheritance  of  the  queen  of  Naples.  His 
endeavours  to  enforce  his  claims  on  the  Neapolitan  kingdom 
were  ultimately  futile,  and  he  quitted  Italy  in  1442.  Three 
years  afterwards  he  married  his  daughter  Margaret  to 
Henry  \'L  of  England,  and  thus  increased  the  influence^ 
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though  hardly  the  prosperity  of  his  house.  On  the  death 
of  his  wife  in  1453,  he  bestowed  the  duchy  of  Lorraine  on 
John  of  Calabria,  his  only  surviving  son.  He  himself  retired 
to  Provence,  where  henceforth,  vrith  but  occasional  inter- 
ruption, he  led  a  simple  quiet  life,  amusing  himself  with 
the  writing  of  verses  and  the  painting  of  miniatures,  the 
cultivation  of  flowers,  and  the  keeping  of  wQd  animals.  Thus 
occupied,  he  exhibited  a  philosophical  submission  to  the 
changes  brought  about  by  the  artful  schemes  of  his  less 
pacific  neighbours,  until  he  was  at  last  reduced  to  an  ignoble 
dependency  oa  the  good-will  and  pleasure  of  Louis  of 
France,  without  the  Hberty  of  even  bequeathing  his  posses- 
sions to  any  one  but  the  king.  He  died  at  Aix  in  1480, 
followed  by  the  regret  of  his  subjects,  who  afterwards  held 
him  in  remembrance  as  "  The  Grood  King  Rend" 

ANKARSTKOM,  Johan  Jakob,  the  assassin  of  Gns- 
tavus  III.,  king  of  Sweden,  was  descended  from  an  hon- 
ourable family,  and  was  born  in  1759.  After  having  been 
for  some  time  at  court  as  a  page,  he  entered  the  army,  but 
left  after  a  few  years  with  the  honorary  rank  of  captain. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  concerned  in  some  treasonable  pro- 
jects, and  to  have  been  pardoned  by  the  king,  but  the 
story  has  not  sufficient  authority.  The  Swedish  nobles 
were  about  this  time  violently  opposed  to  the  king,  who, 
by  the  aid  of  the  other  orders  of  the  state,  had  wrested 
their  power  from  them,  and  was  now  ruling  despotically. 
This  disKke  was  increased  by  the  c<mp  d'etat  of  1789, 
and  by  the  king's  known  desire  to  interfere  in  favour  of 
Loui3  XVin.  of  France.  Ankarstrom,  a  man  of  strong 
passions  and  violent  temper,  resolved  upon  the  assassina- 
tion of  GustavuSj  and  communicated  his  intention  to  the 
disaffected  nobles,  and  among  others,  to  Counts  Horn  and 
Ribbing,  who  would  willingly  have  undertaken  the  deed 
themselves.  After  some  ineffectual  attempts  to  seize  the 
king's  person,  a  favourable  opportunity  offered  itself.-  A 
masked  ball  was  held  at  Stockholm  on  the  16th  March 
1792,  which  the  king  attended,  though  he  had  been 
warned  against  doing  so  by  an  anonymous  letter.  By  a 
preconcerted  signal.  Count  Horn  indicated  hia  victim  to 
Ankarstrom,  who  fired  and  inflicted  a  mortal  wound.  The 
murderer  was  identified  by  the  discharged  pistol,  thrown 
down  in  the  ball-room,  and  was  arrested.  He  did  not 
attempt  to  deny  his  crime,  but  declared  that  he  had  no 
acsompUces.  After  a  lorg  trial  he  was  condemned,  was 
publicly  beaten  on  three  successive  days,  had  his  right 
hand  cut  off,  and  was  finally  beheaded  and  quartered. 
He  endured  his  sufferings  with  the  greatest  fortitude,  and 
seemed  to  rejoice  in  having  rid  his  country  of  a  tyrant.  Jlis 
principal  accomplices  w^e  imprisoned  for  life. 

ANKLAM,  or  An  clam,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  province 
of  Pomerania,  situated  on  the  Peene,  6  miles  from  its  mouth 
in  the  Kleine  Haff,  and  47  N.W.  of  Stettin,  with  which  it 
is  connected  by  railway.  The  fortifications  of  Anklam 
were  dismantled  in  1702,  and  have  not  since  been  restored, 
although  the  old  walls  are  still  standing;  formerly,  how- 
ever, it  was  a  town  of  considerable  military  importance, 
which  suffered  severely  during  the  Thirty  Years'  and  the 
Seven  Years'  Wars ;  and  this  fact,  together  with  the 
repeated  ravages  of  fire  and  of  the  plague,  has  made  its 
history  more  eventful  than  is  usually  the  case  with  towns 
of  the  same  size.  It  does  not  possess  any  remarkable 
buildings,  although  it  contains  several,  private  as  well  as 
public,  that  are  of  a  quaint  and  picturesque  style  of  archi- 
tecture. The  Peene  is  navigable  up  to  the  town,  which 
has  a  considerable  trade  in  its  own  manufactures,  as  well  as 
in  the  produce  of  the  surrounding  country,  while  some  ship- 
building is  carried  on  in  wharves  on  the  river.  The  chief 
manufactures  are  linen  and  woollen  goods,  leather,  beer, 
aad  soap.  Anklam  formerly  bore  the  names  Wendeuburg 
Ukd  Tanglim.     Population  in  1871,  10,739. 


ANKOBAR,  or  Ankobek,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Shoa  in  Abyssinia,  situated  in  lat.  9°  34'  N.  and  long.  39° 
-  35'  E.,  on  a  mountain  about  8200  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  The  appearance  of  Ankobar  is  somewhat  peculiar; 
its  houses,  ill-bmlt  wooden  structures,  with  conical  thatched 
roofs,  are  irregularly  dotted  over  the  side  of  the  hill;  a 
rude  fortification  of  stakes  and  branches  protects  the 
upper  portion  of  the  town,  while  the  palace,  a  more  pre- 
tentious, but  very  ugly  stone  building,  crowns  the  summit 
Ankobar  enjoys  many  natural  advantages,  its  climate 
especially  being  remarkable  for  mildness  and  salubrity. 
Its  population  is  about  5000,  but  during  the  residence  of 
the  court  it  rises  to  15,000. 

ANNA,  Ana,  or  Anah,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Asia, 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  about  160 
miles  N.W.  of  Baghdad.  It  is  an  open,  defenceless  place, 
consisting  chiefly  of  a  single  street,  which  extends  for 
several  miles  along  a  narrow  strip  of  land  that  lies  between 
the  river  and  a  ridge  of  rocky  hills.  The  houses  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  beautiful  and  fertile  gardens 
filled  with  fruit  trees,  and  in  the  river,  facing  the  town,  is 
a  succession  of  equally  productive  islands.  The  most 
easterly  of  these  islands  contains  the  ruins  of  the  old  castle, 
while  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Anatho  extend  from  this 
island  for  about  two  miles  down  the  left  bank  of  the 
Euphrates.  Coarse  cloth  is  almost  the  only  manufacture 
at  Anna. 

ANNA  CARLOVNA,  who  for  a  few  months  held  the 
position  of  regent  in  Russia,  during  the  minority  of  her  son 
Ivan,  was  the  daughter  of  Catherine,  sister  of  the  Empress 
Anna.  Ivanovna,  and  "was  born  in  1718.  '  In  1739  she 
married  the  duke  of  Brunswick  Wolfenbiittel,  and  their 
son  Ivan  was,  in  1740,  adopted  by  the  empress  and  pro- 
claimed heir  to  the  throne.  A  few  days  after  this  procla- 
mation the  empress  died,  leaving  directions  regarding  the 
succession,  and  appointing  her  favourite  Biron  as  regent. 
Biron,  however,  had  made  himself  an  object  of  detestation 
to  the  Russian  people,  and  Anna  Carlovna,  with  the  assist- 
ance principally  of  the  able  but  intractable  Munich,  had 
little  difficulty  in  overthrowing  his  power.  She  then  as- 
sumed the  regency,  and  took  the  title  of  grandduchess  ; 
but  she  knew  little  of  the  character  of  the  people  with  whom 
she  had  to  deal,  was  utterly  ignorant  of  the  approved  Rus- 
sian mode  of  government,  and  speedily  quarrelled  with 
her  principal  supporters.  In  December  1741,  Elizabetli, 
daughter  of  Peter  the  Great,  who,  from  her  habits,  was  a 
favourite  with  the  soldiers,  excited  the  guards  to  revolt, 
overcame  the  slight  opposition  that  was  offered,  and  waa 
proclaimed  empress.  Ivan  was  thrown  into  prison,  where 
he  soon  afterwards  perished.  Anna  and  her  husband  were 
banished  to  a  small  island  in  the  River  Dwina,  where,  in 
1745,  she  died  in  childbed.  Her  husband  survived  her  for 
many  years. 

ANNA  COMNENA,  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Alexius 
Comnenus  I.,  was  bom  1st  December  1083.  She  was  her 
father's  favourite,  and  was  carefully  trained  in  the  study 
of  poetry,  science,  and  Greek  philoaophy.  With  a  mind 
superior  to  the  effeminacy  and  voluptuousness  of  the  court 
in  which  she  was  educated,  she  cultivated  literature  and 
sought  the  acquaintance  of  the  more  eminent  philosophers 
of  the  period.  But  wise  and  studious  as  she  was,  she  was 
also  intriguing  and  ambitious.  Having  married  an  accom- 
plished young  nobleman,  Nicephorus  Bryennius,  she  united 
with  the  Empress  Irene  in  attempting  to  prevail  upon 
her  father  during  his  last  illness  to  disinherit  his  son, 
and  give  the  crown  to  her  husband.  The  afl'ectionate 
virtue  of  the  father  prevailed  over  female  address  and 
intrigue ;  but  this  only  stimulated  the  ambition  of  Anna. 
She  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  depose  her  brother; 
and  when  her  husband  displayed   timidity  in  the  enter- 
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prise,  she  excJaimed  that  "nature  had  mistaken  their  sexes, 
for  he  ought  to  have  been  the  woman."  The  plot  being 
ducovered,  Anna  forfeited  her  property  and  her  fortune, 
though,  by  the  clemency  of  her  brother,  she  escaped 
with  her  life.  Excluded  by  her  base  conduct  from  the 
enjoyments  of  court,  she  employed  her  solitude  in  writing 
the  Alexiad — a  history,  in  Greek,  of  her  father's  life  and 
reign.  The  production  is  still  extant,  and  forms  part  of 
the  celebrated  collection  of  the  Byzantine  Historians.  Her 
style  is  extravagantly  rhetorical,  diffuse,  and  panegyrical. 
In  her  account  of  the  first  Crusade  she  is  often  at  variance 
with  the  Latin  authorities.  The  Alexiad,  in  fifteen  books, 
was  first  published  at  Augsburg  in  1610;  but  the  best 
edition  is  that  of  Schopen,  with  a  Latin  translation  (Bonn, 
1839,  2  vols.  8vo),  and  Schiller  in  his  Historic  Memoirs 
gives  a  German  translation. 

ANNA  IVANOVNA,  Empress  of  Russia,  ffaughter  of 
Ivan,  brother  of  Petfcr  the  Great,  was  born  in  1 693,  and  mar- 
ried in  1710  to  the  duke  of  Courland,  who  died  the  foUowing 
year.  After  the  death  of  Peter  II.,  in  1730,  the  imperial 
council  offered  the  vacant  throne  to  Anna  on  the  foUowing 
conditions: — She  was  to  govern  according  to  the  decisions 
o'f  the  supreme  council,  and  she  was  not  allowed,  without 
its  consent,  either  to  declare  war  or  to  conclude  peace,  to 
impose  new  taxes,  to  grant  any  important  office  of  the  state, 
to  dispose  of  crown  lands,  to  contract  a  matrimonial  alliance, 
or  to  nominate  a  successor  to  the  throne.  She  was  also 
not  to  punish  any  noble,  or  to  confiscate  any  one's  property 
without  a  legal  sentence.  Anna  signed  these  conditions 
without  any  demur ;  but  after  her  arrival  at  Moscow,  a 
numerous  party,  jealous  of  the  authority  which  this  con- 
stitution, imitated  from  that  of  Sweden,  gave  to  the  supreme 
council,  or  rather  to  the  families  of  the  Princes  Dolgorouki 
and  Galitzin,  of  whose  members  it  was  chiefly  composed, 
petitioned  the  empress  to  assume  the  autocracy  of  her  pre- 
decessors. Anna  immediately  complied  with  this  request, 
and  the  framers  of  the  constitution  either  were  banished  to 
Siberia,  or  perished  on  the  scaffold.  Russia  was  governed 
in  a  most  tyrannical  and  oppressive  manner  during  the 
whole  reign  of  Anna  by  her  favourite  Biren,  who  was  made 
by  her  influence  duke  of  Courland.  According  to  Russian 
authorities,  20,000  victims  of  Biren's  tyranny  perished 
during  Anna's  reign  of  six  years,  and  amongst  them  persons 
belonging  to  the  highest  ranks  in  the  country.  The  principal 
events  of  Anna's  reign  were  the  voluntary  restoration,  in 
1732,  to  Shah  Nadir  of  the  Russian  provinces,  Shirvan, 
Ghilan,  and  Mazanderan,  acquired  by  Peter  the  Great,  but 
which  caused  more  expense  than  they  yielded  revenue  to 
Russia;  a  Chinese  embassy  at  St  Petersburg,  the  only  one 
that  was  ever  sent  to  Europe;  the  assistance  given  to  the 
elector  of  Saxony  and  king  of  Poland,  Augustus  III., 
against  his  competitor  Stanislaus  Leszczinski,  supported  by 
France;  a  Russian  army  sent  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  VI.  against  France;  a  war  with  Turkey 
from  1736  to  1739,  which,  notwithstanding  several  success- 
ful campaigns,  gave  no  advantage  to  Russia  at  the  conclusion 
of  peace  ;  and  an  advance  made  into  Central  Asia  by  the 
establishment  of  the  Russian  protectorate  over  the  khan  of 
the  Kirghises,  who,  -with  the  assistance  of  Russian  ofiBcers, 
conquered  Khiva,  but  failed  to  maintain  himself  there. 
Anna  died  in  1740.  Her  reign  is  considered  as  a  period 
of  transition  from  the  old  Muscovite  semi-barbarian  man- 
ners to  the  polish,  though  not  the  civilisation,  of  the  West. 

ANNA,  Baxdasabre  d',  a  painter  of  some  repute,  who 
flourished  during  part  of  the  1 6th  and  1 7th  centuries.  He 
was  bom  at  Venice,  probably  about  1560,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  of  Flemish  descent.  The  date  of  his  death  is 
uncertain,  but  he  seems  to  have  been  alive  in  1639.  For 
a  number  of  y^ars  he  studied  under  Leonardo  Corona,  and 
oa  the  death  of  that  painter  completed  several  works  left 


unfinished  by  him.  In  the  opinion  of  many  judges  he 
surpassed  his  master  in  richness  and  mellowness  of  colour, 
though  he  was  inferior  to  him  in  design.  His  own  activity 
seems  to  have  been  confined  to  the  production  of  pieces 
for  several  of  the  churches  and  a  few  of  the  private  houses 
in  Venice  ;  and  though  there  exists  no  accurate  list  of 
his  works,  the  old  guide-books  and  descriptions  of  the 
city  notice  a  considerable  number  of  paintings  by  him. 
Scarcely  any  of  these,  however,  have  survived  to  the  present 
time. 

ANNABERO,  a  town  of  Saxony,  situated  in  the  Erzge- 
birge,  about  1830  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  at  a 
distance  of  18  miles  south  from  Chemnitz,  with  wldch  it  is 
connected  by  railway.  The  chief  importance  of  Annaberg 
is  derived  from  its  large  lace  and  ribbon  manufactories,  the 
latter  of  which  were  first  established  in  the  town  by  Belgian 
Protestants,  who  were  driven  from  their  country  by  the 
tyranny  of  the  duke  of  Alva.  There  are  also  extensive  and 
valuable  silver,  tin,  and  cobalt  mines  in  the  neighbourhoc.d. 
Population,  11,693. 

ANNALS  {Annalei,  from  annus,  a  year),  a  concise 
historical  record  in  which  events  are  arranged  chronolo- 
gically, year  by  year.  The  chief  source  of  information  in 
regard  to  the  annals  of  ancient  Rome  is  a  passage  in  Cicero 
{De  Oratore,  ii  12,  52),  which  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  discussion.  He  states  that  from  the  earliest  period 
down  to  the  pontificate  of  Publius  Mucins  Scievola  (circa 
131  B.C.),  it  was  usual  for  the  Pontifex  Maximus  to  record 
the  events  of  each  year  on  a  white  tablet  (album),  which 
was  exhibited  in  an  open  place  at  his  house,  so  that  the 
people  might  read  it.  These  records  were  called  in  Cicero's 
time  the  Annales  Maximi.  After  the  pontificate  of  Publius, 
the  practice  of  compiling  annals  was  carried  on  by  various 
unofficial  writers,  of  whom  Cicero  names  Cato,  Pictor,  and 
Piso.  The  Annales  have  been  generally  regarded  as  the 
same  with  the  Commentarii  Pontificum  cited  by  Livy,  but 
there  seems  reason  to  believe  that  the  two  were  distinct, 
the  Commentarii  being  fuller  and  more  circumstantial 
The  nature  of  the  distinction  between  annals  and  history 
is  a  subject  that  has  received  more  attention  from  critics 
than  its  intrinsic  importance  deserves.  The  basis  of  dis- 
cussion is  furnished  chiefly  by  the  above  quoted  passage 
from  Cicero,  and  by  the  common  division  of  the  work  of 
Tacitus  into  Annales  and  IHstorioe.  Aulus  GeUius,  in  the 
Nodes  Atticce  (v.  18),  quotes  the  grammarian  Verrius 
Flaccus,  to  the  effect  that  history,  according  to  its  etymology 
(l(rropelv,inspicere,  to  inquire  in  person),  is  a  record  of  events 
that  have  come  under  the  author's  own  observation,  while 
annals  are  a  record  of  the  events  of  earlier  times  arranged 
according  to  years.  This  view  of  the  distinction  seems  to 
be  borne  out  by  the  division  of  the  work  of  Tacitus  into  the 
Historice,  relating  the  events  of  his  own  time,  and  the 
Annales,  containing  the  history  of  earlier  periods.  It  is 
more  than  questionable,  however,  whether  Tacitus  himself 
divided  his  work  under  these  titles.  The  probability  is, 
either  that  he  called  the  whole  Annales,  or  that  he  used 
neither  designation.  (See  Tacitus.)  So  far  as  the  dis- 
tinction between  annals  and  history  is'real,  it  seems  to  arise 
out  of  the  more  restricted  conditions  imposed  upon  the 
annalist  as  compared  with  the  historian.  A  narrative 
strictly  annaUstic  must  necessarily  be  a  mere  register  of 
isolated  facts,  and  not  a  record  of  historical  processes. 
Confined  at  each  stage  within  the  narrow  Hmit  of  a  single 
year,  it  cannot  trace  the  progress  of  events  or  exhibit  their 
connection  and  interdependence,  as  is  done  in  history. 
(See  on  this  subject  an  ingenious  though  somewhat  fanciful 
paper  by  Niebuhr  contributed  to  the  Rheinisckes  Museum, 
and  translated  by  Thirlwall  in  the  Cambridge  Philological 
Museum,  voL  ii.)  In  modem  literature  the  title  annals  has 
been  given  to  a  large  number  of  standard  works  whick 
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adhere  more  or  less  strictly  to  the  oraer  of  years.  The  best 
known  are  Qrotius's  Annates  et  Sistoria  de  Rebus  Belgicxs 
(Amst  1657),  written  in  imitation  of  Tacitus ;  Baronius's 
Annalet  Ecclesicistici,  comprising  the  first  twelve  centuries 
of  the  Christian  era;  HaUes's  Annals  of  Scotland  from  the 
Accession  of  Malcolm  III.  to  the  Accession  of  the  House  of 
Stuart ;  Chambers's  Domestic  Annals  of  Scotland;  and  the 
Annales  de  Chimie,  founded  in  1789  by  Lavoisier  and  others, 
and  continued,  with  two  interruptions,  down  to  the  present 
time. 

AliNAilABOE,  or  Anamaboe,  a  British  fort  and  town 
on  the  Gold  Coast  of  Africa,  about  10  miles  E.N.E.  of  Cape 
Coast  Castle.  It  exports  palm  oil,  ivory,  gold  dust,  pea 
nuts,  and  Guinea  grains ;  and  in  return  its  imports  of 
manufactured  goods  are  considerable.  The  town  suffered 
Beverely  during  the  invasion  of  the  Ashantees  in  1807,  but 
the  fort,  although  garrisoned  only  by  a  few  soldiers, 
resisted  the  whole  AshanteQ  host.     Popiilation  about  4500. 

ANNAN,  a  royal  and  parliamentary  burgh  of  Scotland, 
in  the  county  of  Dumfries,  situated  on  the  river  Annan, 
nearly  two  miles  from  the  Solway  Firth,  and  about  fifteen 
from  Dumfries.  It  is  a  weU-built  town,  containing  a  town 
hall,  a. parish  church,  several  dissenting  chapels,  and  an 
excellent  academy.  The  river  Annan  which  has  been 
embanked,  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  300  tons- up  to  within 
half  a  mile  of  the  town,  and  for  vessels  of  60  tons  to  the 
bridge,  a  fine  structure  of  three  arches  built  in  1824. 
Annan  is  a  station  on  the  G.  and  S.-W.  Railway,  and  is, 
connected  with  the  main  line  of  the  Caledonian  Eailway,  and 
also  with  England,  by  the  Solway  Junction  branch  which 
crosses  the  firth  by  means  of  a  very  strong  viaduct.  The 
principal  manufactures  are  cotton,  ropes,  and  cured  hams ; 
shipbuilding  and  salmon  fishing  are  also  carried  on,  while 
there  is  a  considerable  trade  with  England,  the  chief  exports 
being  cured  hams,  cattle,  sheep,  and  grain.  The  town, 
which  is  governed  by  a  provost  and  fourteen  councillors, 
including  three  bailies,  unites  with  Dumfries,  Kirkcud- 
bright, Lochmaben,  and  Sanquhar,  in  returning  one  mem- 
ber to  parliament.  In  1871  the  population  of  the  royal 
burgh  was  4174,  of  the  parliamentary,  3172. 

Annan,  a  river  rising  near  the  source  of  the-  Tweed,  in 
the  range  of  hills  that  lies  on  the  confines  of  the  counties 
of  Dumfries,  Lanark,  Peebles,  and  Selkirk,  About  two 
miles  beyond  Moffat  it  receives  two  large  tributaries, 
— the  Moffat"  Water,  which  flows  westward  from  Loch 
Skene,  a  mountain  lake  in  the  north-eastern  corner  of 
Dumfriesshire,  and  the  Evan  Water,  which  flows  eastward 
from  the  upper  part  of  Lanarkshire.  The  Annan  has  a 
total  length  of  about  40  mOes,  and  below  its  junction  with 
the  Moffat  and  the  Evan  it  is  joined  by  the  Kennel  Water 
from  the  west  and  the  Dryfe  Water  from  the  east.  Annan- 
dale  was  once  the  name  of  a  stewartry  which  comprehended 
a  large  portion  of  Dumfriesshire. 

ANNAPOLIS,  a  seaport  town  of  the  United  States,  the 
capital  of  Maryland,  situated  on  the  Severn,  about  2 
miles  from  its  mouth  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  about 
25  in  a  direct  line  from  Washington,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  raOway.  It  is  a  neat,  regularly-built  place, 
but  the  trade  which  at  one  time  seemed  likely  to  enrich  it 
has  been  transferred  almost  entirely  to  Baltimore,  and 
Annapolis  is  now  little  more  than  the  political  capital  of 
the  state.  It  contains  handsome  Government  buildings,  a 
college,  and  the  United  States  Naval  Academy,  which  was 
established  at  Annapolis  in  1845,  and  was  for  a  time 
removed  to  Newport,  Eliode  Island.  Providence,  as  An- 
napolis was  first  called,  Tas  founded  in  1649,  but  it  did 
not  get  a  charter  until  1708,  when  it  also  received  its 
present  name  in  honour  of  Queen  Anne.  It  has  been 
the  seat  of  government  since  1689.  Population  in  1870, 
5744. 


ANNAPOLIS,  a  town  of  Nova  Scotia,  capital  of  Anna* 
polis  county,  and  up  to  1750  of  the  whole  peninsula, 
situated  on  an  arm  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  at  the  mouth  of 
a  river  also  called  Annapolis,  95  miles  west  of  Halifax. 
Annapolis  is  one  of  the  oldest  settlements  in  North  America, 
having  been  founded  in  1604  by  the  French,  who  called  it 
Port  Eoyal ;  it  was  finally  captured  by  the  British  in  1710, 
and  was  ceded  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  1713.  It  possesses 
a  good  harbour,  but  its  trade  at  present  is  small.  Apples 
of  a  very  fine  quality  are  grown  in  the  surrounding  country. 
Population,  1500. 

ANN  AEBOR,  a  town  of  the  United  States,  the  capital 
of  Washtenaw  county,  Michigan,  situated  upon  the  Huron, 
about  40  miles  west  of  Detroit,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  the  Michigan  Central  Eailway.  The  town,  which  is 
healthy  and  well  buUt,  is  a  place  of  considerable  commercial 
importance,  its  chief  manufactures  being  iron,  wool,  and 
flour,  while  the  trade  in  the  produce  of  the  surrounding 
district  is  large  and  valuable.  It  is  the  seat  of  the 
university  of  Michigan,  a  liberally-endowed  institution, 
founded  in  1837,  and  at  present  containing  three  subsidiary 
colleges  devoted  to  legal,  medical,  and  literary  studie.-" 
respectively,  with  a  total  attendance,  in  1870,  of  1072 
students.  The  college  buildings  are  large  and  pleasantly 
situated,  and  the  university  possesses  a  library,  an  observa 
tory,  and  a  chemical  laboratory.  The  population  of  Ann 
Arbor  in  1870  was  7363. 

ANNATES.  As  early  as  the  6th  century  it  began  to 
be  customary  for  those  who  were  ordained  to  ecclesiastical 
offices  to  pay  a  fee  or  tax  to  the  ordaining  authorities ;  and 
this  tax  at  length  amounted  to  a  half  or  the  whole  of  a 
year's  income.  WTien,  in  course  of  time,  the  Eoman  See 
had  appropriated  the  right  of  consecration,  the  money  was 
paid  into  the  Papal  treasury,  not,  according  to  the  defenders 
of  the  system,  as  a  remuneration  for  the  benefice  conferred, 
but  as  a  natural  contribution  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
Pope  and  his  ecclesiastical  government  These  annates. 
or  first-fruits,  were  of  different  kinds,  though  the  chief 
features  were  the  same  in  all.  First,  When  a  bishop, 
archbishop,  or  abbot  received  his  investiture,  he  paid  to 
the  Pope  a  year's  revenue  of  his  new  benefice  (servitia  com- 
mania) ;  Secondly,  If  his  benefice  was  one  of  those  "  re- 
served "  by  the  Pope,  he  handed  over  to  the  Papal  treasury 
the  annates  paid  to  him  by  those  whom  he  at  any  time 
collated  to  livings  in  his  diocese  {annalia,  medii  fructus, 
JUS  deportuum);  Thirdly,  According  to  a  buU  of  JPaul  II. 
in  1469,  if  benefices  were  united  to  certain  communities, 
the  annates  were  only  to  be  paid  every  fifteen  years,  and 
not  at  every  presentation  {quindenia) ;  and,  Fourthly,  A 
small  addition  was  made  to  the  servitia  communia  as  a 
kind  of  notarial  fee  (servitia  mmuta).  It.  must  not  bo 
supposed  that  this  system  ever  '.vas  worked  with  absolute 
uniformity  and  completeness  throughout  the  various  parts 
of  the  Papal  domain.  There  were  continual  disagreements 
and  disputes :  the  central  authorities  endeavouring  to 
maintain  and  extend  this  most  important  of  their  financial 
schemes,  and  the  subordinate  ecclesiastics  doing  their  best 
to  get  rid  of  the  impost  altogether,  or  to  transmute  it  into 
some  less  objectionable  form.  "The  subject  frequently 
became  one  of  national  interest,  on  account  of  the  alarming 
amount  of  specie  which  was  thus  drained  away,  and  hence 
numerous  enactments  exist  in  regard  to  it  by  the  various 
national  governments.  In  England  the  annates,  which 
had  previously  been  paid  for  the  most  part  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  were' claimed  by  John  XXII.  (1316- 
1334)  for  three  years,  and  permanently  usurped  by  his 
successors  till  the  time  of  Henry  VTIL,  when,  in  1531, 
their  collection  was  prohibited.  At  that  time  the  s«m 
amounted  to  about  £3000  a  year.  On  the  completion  of  th^ 
Beforma^on,  the  annates  were,  along  with  the  supremacv 
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bestowed  on  the  crown  ;  but  in  February  1704  they  were 
appropriated  by  Queen  Anne  to  the  assistance  of  the  poorer 
clergy,  and  thus  form  what  haa  since  been  known  as 
"  Queen  Aime's  bounty."  The  amount  to  be  paid  was 
originally  regulated  by  a  valuation  by  the  bishop  of 
Norwich  in  125-1,  later  by  one  instituted  in  1292,  which  in 
turn  was  superseded  by  the  Liber  Regit  of  1535.  In  France, 
in  spite  of  royal  edicts, — like  those  of  Charles  VI.,  Charles 
VIL,  Louis  XI.,  and  Henry  U., — and  even  denunciations 
lif  the  Sorbonne,  the  custom  held  its  ground  till  the 
I'amous  decree  of  the  4th  of  August  during  the  Eevolution 
uf  1789.  In  Germany  it  was  decided  by  the  concordat  of 
Constance,  in  1418,  that  bishoprics  and  abbacies  should 
.'lay  the  servitia  according  to  the  valuation  of  the  Iloman 
chancery  in  two  half-yearly  instalments.  Those  benefices 
only  were  to  pay  the  annatia  which  were  rated  above  24 
gold  florins;  and  as  none  were  so  rated,  the  annalia  fell 
into  disuse.  The  Basle  Council  (1431-1443)  wished  to 
abolish  the  servilia,  but  the  concordat  of  Vicuna  (1448) 
confirmed  the  Constance  decision.  The  Congress  of  Ems 
(1786)  also  declared  against  them;  but  they  continued  to 
be'paid  till  1803,  when,  to  indemnify  the  powers  that  had 
sustained  territorial  loss  through  the  recent  wars,  a  very 
great  amount  of  ecclesiastical  property  was  secularised. 
In  some  parts  of  Germany,  the  payment  of  annates  is  still 
made  under  particular  concordats.  In  Scotland  annat  or 
ann  is  half  a  year's  stipend  allowed  by  the  Act  1672, 
c  1 3,  to  the  eiecutors  of  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land above  what  was  due  to  him  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
This  is  neither  assignable  by  the  clergyman  during  his 
life,  nor  can  it  be  seized  by  his  creditors. 

ANNE,  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  was  bom 
on  the  6th  of  February  1664.  She  was  the  second 
daughter  of  James  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  IL 
She  was  only  seven  years  old  when  her  mother,  Anne  Hyde, 
died,  having  previously  professed  adherence  to  the  Church 
of  Kome,  a  step  which  was  immediately  imitated  by  her 
husband.  The  duke,  however,  had  to  allow  his  daughters, 
the  princesses  Mary  and  Anne,  to  be  brought  up  as 
Protestants ;  and  Anne  always  continued  to  be  attached, 
zealously  and  even  bigotedly,  to  the  Church  of  England. 
In  her  twentieth  year  she  was  married  to  Prince  George, 
the  brother  of  the  King  of  Denmark.  In  the  establishment 
then  formed  for  her,  a  place  was  given,  on  her  own  earnest 
desire,  to  her  early  playfellow  Lady  Churchill,  afterwards 
Duchess  of  Marlborough;  and  this  ambitious  and  imperious 
woman,  acquiring  rapidly  an  irresistible  authority  over  the 
feeble  mind  of  the  princess,  thenceforth  ruled  her  absolutely 
for  more  than  twenty  years.  Not  long  afterwards,  when 
the  Duke  of  York  had  become  king,  he  made  repeated 
attempts  to  convert  the  princess  Anne  to  his  own  creed ; 
he  engaged  that,  if  she  would  become  a  Eoman  CathoMc, 
she  should  be  placed  in  the  line  of  succession  to  the  throne 
before  her  elder  sister  Mary.  Prince  George  appears  to 
have  received  those  overtures  favourably ;  but  he,  an 
indolent  and  goodnatured  man,  who  cared  for  nothing  but 
good  eating  and  field-sports,  never  had  any  inflrence  over 
his  wife.  She  remained  firm  in  her  Protestantism,  lived  in 
retirement  during  the  whole  of  her  father's  reign,  and  did 
not  allow  her  opinions  or  feelings  any  further  vent  than 
that  which  they  found  in  her  private  corresp'  ndsuce  with 
the  Princess  of  Orange.  When,  in  16S8,  James'j  queen 
gave  birth  to  a  son,  the  sisters  took  a  lively  interest  in  the 
suspicions  and  inquiries  that  arose ;  and  Anne  Was  easily 
led  to  bebeve  that  the  chOd  was  supposititious ;  though 
later  in  her  life  she  must  have  been  convinced  that  he  was 
really  her  brother.  Before  the  landing  of  the  Prinoe  of 
Orange  Prince  George  was  pledged  to  join  him  ;  and  his 
wife  and  Lady  ChurduU  at^doued  King  James  on  the 
first  opportunitv. 


From  the  Eevolution  till  the  death  of  William  III., 
Anne's  way  of  life  was  as  quiet  and  obscure  as  it  had  been 
during  the  reign  of  her  father.  She  did,  indeed,  on  the 
prompting  of  her  favourite,  acquiesce  in  the  act  of  the 
convention-parliament,  which,  postponing  her  place  in  the 
succession,  gave  the  throne  to  William  in  case  he  should 
survive  Mary.  But  the  sisters  soon  quarrelled,  and  never 
were  reconciled.  The  misimderstanding  began  in  trilling 
questions  of  etiquette,  quite  fitted  to  the  calibre  of  both 
of  the  royal  minds ;  but  considerations  of  real  miport- 
ance  soon  compelled  the  king  himself  to  interfere.  The 
Churchills,  traitorous  to  their  new  sovereign,  as  they  had 
been  to  the  old,  were  known  to  be  intriguing  for  the  restora- 
tion of  James ;  and  they  induced  Anne  to  write  secretly  to 
her  father,  and  declare  repentance  for  her  desertion  of  him. 
Even  when  William  dismissed  Marlborough  from  all  his 
places,  the  princess  obstiiiately  persisted  in  retaining  his 
wife  in  her  household.  After  Queen  Mary's  death  the 
king  and  his  sister-in-law  went  through  the  furms  of  a 
reconciliation  ;  but  there  was  no  confidence  on  either  side ; 
and  indeed  the  secret  correspondence  with  Saint  Germaina 
was  still  carried  on.  The  state  of  the  succession  to  the 
crown  threatened  new  difficulties.  Anne  had  seventeen 
children,  but  most  of  them  were  still-bom  ;  and  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  the  only  one  who  survived  infancy,  died  in 
1 700  at  the  age  of  eleven.  The  Jacobites,  however,  were 
unable  to  prevent  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Settlement, 
wluch  placed  the  Electress  of  Hanover  after  Anne  in  the 
succession  to  the  crown. 

On  the  8th  of  March  1702,  Anne  became  queen  of 
England  by  the  death  of  William,  being  then  thirty-eight 
years  of  age.  Into  her  short  reign  there  were;  crowded 
events  possessing  vast  importance,  both  for  the  British 
Empire  and  for  the  whole  of  Europe ;  and  her  name  is 
customarily  associated  with  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
epochs  in  the  history  of  English  literal  lu-e.  ifarlboroiigh 
and  Peterborough'  commanded  her  armies ;  her  councils 
were  directed  in  succession  by  Godolphin  and  Somera,  by 
Harley  and  St  John ;  Berkeley  and  Newton  speculated 
and  experimented  ;  and  the  "  wits  of  Queen  Anne's  time" 
wore  mustered,  in  poetry  and  in  prose,  under  such  chiefs 
as  Prior  and  Pope,  Swift,  Addison,  and  Steele,  Arbuthnot 
and  Defoe.  But  no  sovereign  could  have  e.\ert«d  less  of 
real  and  personal  influence  than  Queen  Anne  did,  either  on 
the  national  polity  or  on  the  national  enlightenment.  A 
blessed  thing  it  was  that  she  should  have  been  thus 
powerless.  For,  beyond  her  own  epicurean  comforts,  and 
the  petty  ceremonial  of  her  court,  there  were  just  three 
ideas  which  her  narrow  and  uninstructed  intellect  admitted: 
each  of  these  ideas  was  full  of  danger  to  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  the  state;  and  each  of  them  was  cherished  by 
her  with  the  hereditary  stubbornness  of  a  Stuart  She 
was  as  eager  as  any  one  of  her  race  to  enlarge  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  crown :  her  father's  devotion  to  the  Church 
of  Rome  was  not  stronger  than  was  her  desire  to  increase 
the  power  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and  she  never 
ceased  to  vnah.  earnestly  that  her  exiled  brother  should  be 
her  successor  on  the  throne.  In  no  stage  of  Anne's  reign 
W.1S  even  the  last  of-  these  designs  impracticable  :  there 
were  always  able  fitatesmen  inclined  to  lead  the  way;  and 
more  than  once  the  tide  of  public  opinion  set  towards 
absolutism,  both  political  and  ecclesiastical  The  queen, 
however,  was  not  only  dull  and  ignorant,  but  also  indolent, 
fond  of  flattery,  and  accustomed  from  her  youth  to  let 
herself  be  guided  by  stronger  and  more  active  minds  than 
her  own.  Whatever  her  wishes  might  be,  her  actions  were 
ruled  by  her  female  favourites.  Fortunately  the  earlier  of 
her  two  directresses,  a  woman  of  extraordinary  force  of 
character,  was  both  willing  and  able  to  keep  in  check  the 
queen's  private  'inclinations  :  not  less  fortunate  was  it  that 
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tte  sway  exercised  by  the  next  possessor  of  the  royal 
favour  was  speedily  cut  short  by  her  mistress's  deatL 
The  course  of  English  history  might  have  flowed  less 
smoothly  if  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  and  her  husband 
had  not  become  convinced  that  their  own  interest  lay  in 
supporting '  the  principles  of  the  Revolution;  and  those 
principles  might  have  sustained  a  rude  shock,  if  Mrs 
Masham  and  her  Jacobite  allies  had  been  allowed  a  few 
months  longer  to  mature  the  queen's  plans  and  their 
own. 

The  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  lasting  for  twelve  years,  falls 
naturally  into  two  unequal  periods. 

During  the  first  of  these,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  was 
paramount  in  the  houses  of  parliament,  and  his  wife  in  the 
royal  closet.  A  ministry  of  Tories  was  formed  on  the 
queen's  accession  ;  but  the  leaders  of  it  were  Marlborough 
and  Godolphin,  who  immediately  began  to  edge  oflf  from 
their  party.  The  prin'^ipal  measures  were,  from  the  begin- 
ning, in  substantial  conformity  to  the  policy  of  King 
William  :  the  war  with  France,  hardly  resisted  then  by  any 
part  of  the  nation,  was  prosecuted  with  ardour  and  success  ; 
and  the  victories  of  Oudenarde,  Kamillies,  and  Blenheim, 
gained  by  the  consummate  generalship  of  Marlborough, 
made  England  formidable  and  illustrious  throughout  Europe. 
In  the  internal  affairs  of  the  kingdom.  Whig  principles  for 
a  time  prevailed  more  and  more  ;  the  party  acquired  a 
decided  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  the 
ministry  came  to  be  composed  almost  entircjly  of  Whigs, 
some  of  the  Tories  being  dismissed,  and  others,  like  the 
two  leaders,  showing  the  accommodating  flexibility  of 
opinion  which  was  so  rife  among  the  statesmen  of  that 
slippery  age.  The  union  of  England  and  Scotland  was 
carried  through  in  the  face  of  many  difficulties ;  and,  while 
the  proceedings  of  the  ministry- in  the  matter  were  by  no 
means  perfectly  pure,  the  measure  owed,  its  success  mainly 
to  the  independent  and  honourable  assistance  of  the  best 
man  among  the  Whigs,  the  accomplished  and  patriotic 
Lord  Somers.  During  several  years,  in  short,  barriers 
were  gradually  and  firmly  built  up  against  the  old  system 
and  the  old  parties.  Bat  other  days  were  at  hand.  The 
domineering  favourite  of  the  queen  presumed  rashly  on  her 
power,  and  offended  the  self-esteem  of  her  mistress.  Mrs 
Masham,  a  poor  relation  of  the  duchess,  whom  she  had 
introduced  into  the  royal  household,  soothed  Anne's  fretful 
temper,  gratified  her  vanity,  and  quickly,  though  secretly, 
acquired  her  confidence  and  affection ;  and,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  new  favourite,  and  her  prompter  Harley, 
the  queen  was  encouraged  to  hope  for  the  attainment  of  aU 
her  most  cherished  aims.  The  state  of  public  opinion 
underwent  a  corresponding  change.  Even  under  the 
masterly  government  of  William,  disappointments  had  been 
felt  by  those  who  expected  impossibilities  from  the  Revolu- 
tion ;  discontent  now  diffused  itself  very  widely,  the  main 
cause  being  the  increase  of  ta.^ation  which  had  been  rendered 
necessary  by  the  Continental  war.  The  Tories  and  Jacobites, 
led  by  some  of  the  ablest  of  the  statesmen,  and  assisted  by 
some  of  the  most  skilful  and  energetic  of  the  political 
writers,  dexterously  used  the  combustible  materials  that 
were  accumulating,  and  made  the  church  also  an  active 
engine  of  mischief.  The  ministry  saw  their  parliamentarj' 
majorities  wasting  away ;  they  were  personally  treated  at 
court  with  open  contumely ;  and  their  ruin  was  completed 
when,  stiU  relj-ing  too  boldly  on  their  supposed  strength, 
they  impeached  Sacheverell  for  publicly  preaching  in  favour 
of  Jacob'tism  and  the  divine  right  of  kings.  In  August 
1710  the  WTiig  administration  was  ignominiously  discarded. 
The  sjcond  period  of  the  queen's  reign  began  at  this 
point.  She  was  thenceforth  governed  by  Mrs  Masham  ; 
Mrs  Masham  was  governed  by  Harley  and  St  John,  the 
chiefs  of  the  new  ministry ;  and  these  able  and  unscmpuJous 


men  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  in 
undoing  all  that  had  been  done  by  their  predecessors.  The 
fruits  of  the  war  were  immediately  abandoned,  and  the 
allies  of  England  shamefully  betrayed,  by  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht.  If  open  attacks  were  not  made  on  the  con- 
stitution, it  was  only  because  the  Parb'ament  could  not  he 
trusted  in  such  a  case,  and  because,  also,  the  two  ministerial 
leaders  became  jealous  of  each  other,  and  formed  separate 
intrigues.  Harley,  the  Sinon  of  the  time,  corresponded 
both  with  St  Germains  and  with  Hanover ;  St  John,  more 
decidedly  Jacobite,  plotted  with  Mrs  Masham  and  the 
queen  to  procure  the  crown  for  the  Pretender,  on  the 
ostensible  condition  of  his  professing  Protestantism.  But 
these  cabals  oozed  out  sufficiently  to  alarm  the  honourable 
Tories,  and  to  array  them  and  the  bishops  against  the 
ministry  in  Parliament.  The  time,  likewise,  during  which 
the  danger  was  growing,  proved  too  short  to  allow  it  to 
become  ripe.  Harley  and  Mrs  Masham  came  to  an  open 
quarrel  one  evening  in  Anne's  presence ;  after  they  had 
squabbled  for  hours,  the  poor  queen  just  retained  strength 
enough  to  insist  that  the  minister  should  resign  on  the 
spot  ;  she  then  retired  at  two  in  the  morning,  and  lay  dov.'n 
on  her  deathbed  She  was  seized  with  apoplexy,  and  died 
on  the  1st  of  August  1714.  St  John's  schemes  were  not 
ready  for  exoontion ;  and,  by  the  prompt  activity  of  a  few 
patriotic  statesmen,  the  accession  of  George  L  was  imme- 
diately and  peaceably  secured.  (w.  s.) 

(See  Earl  Stanhope's  History  of  Unyland,  comprising  t/u 
Jietgnof  Queen  Anne  until  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  Lond.  1870.) 

ANNEALING  is  the  process  of  removing  the  brittle- 
ness  peculiar  to  glass  vessels  and  metal  castings  imme- 
diately after  manufacture.  Newly-blown  glass  is  so  fratrile 
as  to  be  altogether  unfit  for  use,  and  the  common  occurrence 
of  the  breaking  of  a  lamp-glass  on  lighting  the  lamp,  or  of  a 
tumbler  on  pouring  in  hot  water,  shows  the  want  of  proper 
annealing. 

The  process  consists  generally  in  heating  the  vessels 
up  to  a  red  or  white  heat  in  a  close  oven,  and  allowing 
them  to  cool  gradually  over  a  space  of  several  hours  or 
even  days.  The  brittleness  of  rapidly-cooled  glass  is  exhi- 
bited by  the  philosophical  toy  known  as  Rupert' t  drops  or 
glass  tears,  said  to  have  been  first  brought  over  to  England 
by  Prince  Rupert  and  exhibited  at  the  court  of  Charles  I. 
They  are  small  tadpole-shaped  pieces  of  glass,  which 
have  been  formed  by  allowing  fused  glass  to  drop  into 
water.  A  pretty  hard  blow  may  be  given  with  impunity 
to  tlie  thick  part  or  head  of  the  glass  tadpole;  but  the 
mere  breaking  off  of  the  tail  causes  the  whole  to  fly  to 
pieces,  or  rather  to  dust,  ■with  a  sharp  explosion.  An 
illustration  of  the  same  kind  is  given  by  what  are  known 
as  Bologna  phials.  These  are  vessels  of  thickish  glass 
about  half  the  size  of  a  common  Florence  oil-flask,  with  no 
apparent  flaw  or  cause  of  weakness.  Though  they  will 
stand  the  shaking  of  a  small  bullet  within  them,  yet  the 
shaking  of  a  few  particles  of  sharp  sand  hardly  visible  will 
cause  the  bottom  to  fly  to  pieces.  It  is  the  mere  scratch- 
ing of  the  skin  that  is  fatal;  and  the  explanation  is  e.asil^ 
found.  The  particles  of  the  glass  have  a  cohesive  polarity 
which  dictates  a  certain  regularity  in  their  arrangement, 
but  which  req'iires  some  time  for  its  levelopment.  When 
the  vessels  are  suddenly  cooled,  the  surface  molecules  only 
can  have  had  time  to  dispose  themselves  duly,  while  those 
within  are  kept  by  this  properly  formed  skin  in  a  highly 
constrained  situation;  and  it  is  only  so  loig  as  the  surface 
film  keeps  sound  that  this  constraint  can  be  resisted.  In 
the  Rupert's  drops  it  is  plainly  visible  that  the  interior 
substance  is  cracked  in  every  direction,  and  ready  to  fly  to 
pieces. 

In  the  process  of  annealing  the  glass  is  kept  for  scne 
time  in  a  state  approaching  fltiidity,  and  admitting  of  a 
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auilorm  molecular  arrangement  throughout.  Of  course 
the  thicker  the  glass  the  more  careful  must  be  the  anneal- 
ing and  the  longer  the  process;  very  thin  glass  requires 
little  or  no  annealing,  because  it  is,  so  to  speak,  all  skin; 
and  glass  thread  requires  no  such  treatment  to  make  it 
possess  the  exquisite  flexibility  of  silk. 

The  large  sheets  of  plate  glass,  now  used  for  shop 
windows  require  to  be  very  carefully  annealed  before 
being  ground  and  polished,  otherwise  they  would  be  un- 
able to  stand  the  scratching  of  the  surface.  Imperfection 
in  this  respect  is  often  revealed  by  the  spreatiing  in  every 
direction  of  a  crack  once  begun.  These  plates  require  as 
long  as  a  fortnight  to  complete  the  annealing ;  and  smaller 
articles  from  six  to  sixty  hours,  according  to  their  thickness 
and  weight 

In  the  manufacture  and  working  of  the  various  metals, 
annealing  is'  frequently  employed  to  reduce  the  brittle- 
ness  usually  resulting  from  a  rapid  or  important  change  of 
molecular  structure,  such  as  is  produced  by  hammering, 
long-continued  vibration,  rolling,  and  sudden  cooling. 
The  coppersmith  who  hammers  a  flat  sheet  of  copper  into 
a  vessel  of  any  description  he  pleases,  must  leave  off  ham- 
mering at  intervals,  and  anneal  the  piece  of  metal  to  pre- 
vent it  going  to  pieces  under  his  blows.  The  extreme 
degree  of  tenuity  to  which  gold  is  reduced  by  heating,  is 
attainable  only  by  very  frequent  and  careful  heating  and 
slow  cooling  at  each  stage  of  the  processes  of  forging,  rolling, 
and  beating 

Perhaps  no  better  example  can  be  given  of  the  import- 
ance of  annealing  in  metals  that  have  to  be  subjected  to 
frequent  concussion  than  the  art  of  die-forging.  The 
matrix,  from  which  the  die-punches  are  impressed,  is  the 
product  of  many  months'  labour,  and  the  subject  of  tender 
care  in  its  manufacture.  Being  a  mass  of  steel  of  con- 
siderable dimensions,  it  is  extremely  liable  to  fracture  after 
the  operation  of  hardening,  so  much  so  that  it  will  not 
bear  even  sudden  changes  of  atmospheric  temperature. 
This  brittleness  is  removed  by  putting  it  in  water,  gradu- 
ally raised  to  the  boiling-point,  and  then  allowed  slowly. 
to  cool.  The  matrix  is  used,  not  so  often  for  the  stamping 
of  medals  and  coins  directly,  as  for  the  manufacture  of 
die-punches,  which  shall  be  used  to  produce  any  required 
number  of  dies  exactly  like  the  original  matrix.  For  this 
purpose  a  conical  plug  of  fine  soft  steel  is  compressed  by 
powerful  machinery  against  the  matrix,  but  in  receiving 
the  impression  its  texture  is  condensed  and  hardened,  so 
that  the  annealing  process  has  to  be  repeated  after  every 
few  blows  in  the  die-press,  to  prevent  cracking  of  the  sur- 
face Coins,  whether  gold,  silver,  or  copper,  are  usually 
impressed  by  a  single  blow,  and  in  their  case  the  blank 
metal  is  annealed  before  coining  But  in  medals,  where 
the  design  is  in  bolder  relief,  a  number  of  blows,  some- 
times as  many  as  thirty,  is  required;  and  in  this  case  it 
is  necessary  to  anneal  after  every  third  blow 

Wheeb  and  axles  of  railway  carriages,  from  the  constant 
vibration  to  which  they  are  subjected,  become,  in  course  of 
time,  dangerously  brittle;  and  they  require  to  be  re-worked 
and  annealed  anew  to  restore  the  requisite  toughness  to  the 
material.  So  also  in  the  processes  of  metal  rolling  and  wire- 
drawing, frequent  annealing  is  necessary  to  allow  the 
cohesive  force  to  produce  the  most  stable  arrangement  of 
the  particles.  The  soft  metals,  such  as  lead,  tin,  and  zinc, 
are  annealed  by  immersion  in  water,  which  is  made  to  boil 
and  then  to  cool  slowly.  Sudden  changes  of  temperature 
have  the  effect,  almost  invariably,  of  rendering  metals  brittle. 
And,  as  sudden  cooling  is  required  to  give  to  steel  its 
peculiar  and  invaluable  hardness,  so  unfortunately  it 
renders  it  at  the  same  time  brittle  as  unannealed  glass, 
from  the  unnatural  strain  which  the  inner  substance  of  the 
motal  possesses.     Annealing  must,  therefore,  be  employed 


to  reduce  this  molec'ilar  strain,  and  to  give  the  steel'  a 
workable  flexibility.  This  is  done  by  raising  it  to  a  red 
heat  within  a  close  vessel,  and  then  allowing  it  gradually 
to  cooL  •  Heating  in  an  open,  fire  is  very  injudiciotis, 
because  the  carbon  which  enters  the  steel  as  an  element 
combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  to  the  detriment  of 
the  quality  of  the  steeL  Usually  steel  goods  are  heated 
in  an  iron  oven  with  charcoal  powder,  or  placed  in  the 
heart  of  hot  cinders,  so  as  to  exclude  all  air  and  oij- 
gen.  Large  castings,  such  as  a~e  used  in  the  manofac 
ture-of  cannon,  are  kept  covered  ■with  hot  cinders  and 
allowed  to  cool  down  sometimes  over  a  space  of  about 
three  months. 

In  proportion  as  this  brittleness  and  hardness  are 
reduced  by  annealing,  the  flexibility  is  incieased,  which 
aUows  of  the  employment  of  steel  for  an  infanite  variety  of 
purposes.  A  bath  of  oil,  which  boils  at  about  600°  Fair., 
is  often  used  for  the  annealing  of  steel  tools,  when  a  tem- 
perature between  the  boiling-point  of  water  and  500°  or  COO" 
Fahr.  is  required.  Annealing  is  also  employed  to  render 
cast-iron  malleable  or  less  brittle  than  it  is  naturally,  so 
that  a  dozen  of  small  articles —  such  as  buckles  and  knife- 
blades — can  be  manufactured  at  less  cost  than  a  single 
article  can  be  otherwise. 

Annealing  may  be  said  to  be  the  inverse  process  of 
tempering,  which  is  the  fixing  of  the  molecular  condition 
of  steel  by  more  or  less  sudden  cooling  from  a  particular 
temperature. 

The  real  nature  of  the  change  which  metals  undergo 
by  annealing  is  not  thoroughly  understood.  Most  of  the 
malleable  metals  are  susceptible  of  irwo  distinct  forms  : 
one,  called  the  crystalline  form,  which  they  assume  by 
slow  cooling;  and  the  other,  the  fibrous,  which  is  acquired 
by  hammering  or  rolling.  When  this,  however,  is  carried 
beyond  a  certain  point,  the  metal  becomes  so  hard  that  it 
is  not  capable  of  being  bent  far  without  breaking,  and 
recourse  must  be  had  to  annealing  or  slow  cooling. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  annealing  be  long  continued 
.  the  malleability  diminishes,  and  the  metal  again  has  a  crystal- 
line fracture.  Zinc  by  wire-drawing  becomes  ver)'  flexible, 
and  possesses  a  degree  of  tenacity  not  inferior  to  that  of 
copper;  but,  if  it  be  kept  in  boiling  water  for  a  length  of 
time,  it  will  resume  its  original  brittleness,  and  show  a 
crystalline  appearance  when  broken.  Thus  it  appears  that 
little  can  be  said  of  the  theory  of  the  subject;  little  more, 
indeed,  can  be  attempted  than  the  enumeration  and  classi- 
fication of  the  facts. 

ANNECY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  deparment  of  Haute 
Savoie,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  lake  of  Aimecy,  22 
miles  south  of  Geneva.  The  surrounding  country  pre- 
sents many  scenes  of  beauty,  and  the  town  itself  is  a 
'pleasant  residence,  containing  a  cathedral,  a  bishop's 
palace,  a  church  (in  which  the  relics  of  St  Francis  de  Sales 
are  preserved),  and  an  old  castle,  formerly  the  residence  of 
the  counts  of  Geneva.  It  is  the  seat  of  several  important 
manufactures,  the  chief  being  linen  and  cotton  goods,  glass, 
cutlery,  earthenware,  and  leather;  linen  bleaching  is  also 
carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood there  are  some  iron  mines.  There  are  traces  of 
the  Roman  origin  of  the  place ;  at  all  events  Annecy  le 
■Vieux,  a  village  a  little  to  the  N.E.,  existed  in  the  time 
of  the  Romans.  Annecy  was  once  the  capital  of  the 
counts  of  Geneva;  from  them  it  passed  to  the  counts 
of  Savoy,  or,  as  they  ultimately  became,  kings  of  Sar- 
dinia, by  whom  it  was  ceded  to  the  French  in  1860. 
Population,  11,581.  The  lake  of  Annecy  is  about  9 
miles  in  length  by  2  in  breadth,  and  its  surface  is 
more  than  1400  feet  above  the  sea.  It  discharges  its 
waters  by  means  of  a  canal  into  the  Fier,  a  tributary  of 
the  Rhone. 
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ANNELIDA,  a  class  of  the  sub-kingdom  Annulosa,  the 
title  being  derived  from  Lamarck's  term  Anndlides 
[Annellw,  a  little  ring),  given  to  Cuvier'a  "  i  / 
red-blooded  worms.  The  latter  were  in-  ^;j  j{ 
eluded  by  Linnaeus  under  his  Vermes, 
along  with  intestinal  worms,  molluscs, 
zoophytes,  and  sponges.  The  labours  of 
Pallas,  Baster,  Otho  Fabricius,  and  espe- 
cially O.  F.  Miiller,  enabled  Gmelin,  in  the 
13th  edition  of  the  Systema  Xaturae  of  the 
great  Swede,  to  make  some  improvements 
and  many  additions.  Cuvier  ranged  the 
Annelida  under  his  Articulata,  giving  them 
the  chief  position  on  account  of  their  red 
blood  ;  but  they  are  now  generally  classified 
as  a  separate  type  below  the  latter.  It  would 
be  out  of  place  to  enumerate  all  the  ad- 
vances that  have  occurred  since  Cuvier'a 
time,  but  among  those  whose  names  stand 
prominently  forward  in  this  respect  are 
Lamarck,  De  Blainville,  Bosc,  Audouin, 
Milne-Edwards,  Dugfea,  Moquin-Tandon, 
and  De  Quatrefages  in  France  ;  Van  Bene- 
den,  Morren,  and  D'Udekem  in  Belgium ; 
Gruithuisen,  Oken,  H.  Rathke,  Grube,  Max 
Schultze,  Hoffmeister,  Hering,  Kolliker, 
Schmarda,  Keferstein,  FMers,  and  Katzel 
in  Germany  ;  Claparfede  in  Switzerland  ; 
Malmgren,  MetschnikofF,  and  Kowalevsky 
in  Russia  ;  Sars  in  Norway ;  Kinberg  and 
Lov^n  in  Sweden  ;  DeUe  Chiaje  in  Italy  ; 
Stimpsou,  Leidy,  A.  AgassLz,  and  Verrill  in 
North  America ;  and  Montagu,  DalyeU, 
G.  Johnston,  J.  R.  Johnson,  Williams,' 
Huxley,  Baird,  and  Ray  Lankeater  in  our. 
own  country.  j.,„,  L-A-n-ri.  r*"^ 

The    Annelida    may   be    described    as    y'"-     i~     (.Aflrr 
bilaterally  symmetrical  animals,  with  flat- 
tened or  cylindrical   bodies,  composed  of   numerous  soft 
rings,  or  without  sucL .    The  locomotive  appendages  (gene- 
rally furnished  with  bristles)  are  not  articulated. 
Nervous  system  consisting  of  a  cephalic  ganglion 
or  pair  of  ganglia,  connected  on  each  side  of 
the  oesophagus  with  a  chain  of  ganglia  running 
along  the  ventral  aspect.      Mouth  ventral ;  ali- 
mentary 'Canal    with    an    anus.       Circulatory 
system  with  distinct  vessels.     The  majority  are 
small  animals,  but  some  reach  the  length  of  6 
feet  and  upwards,  and  are  as  thick  as  a  finger. 

In  the  present  article  the  Annelida  will  ba 
understood  as  comprehending  the  A.  Polt- 
CH^TA,  A.  Oligoch^ta,  A.  Onycophoea, 
A.  DiscoPHOEA,  and  A.  Gephyeea,  the  first 
two  being  often  placed  together  in  the  sub- 
class Chaetopoda. 

L  In  the  first  order,  A.  Polych^ta,  the  body 
(fig.  1)  is  elongated,  segmented,  more  or  less 
cylindrical  (certain  tubicolous  forma  having  two 
well-marked  regions),  and    almost  universally 
furnished  with  uniramous  or  biramous  bristle- 
bearing  feet  (parapodia,   Huxley).       The    first 
ijegment  is  modified,  so  as  to  form  a  head  or  f,o.  5  _Bri»tie 
snout,  and  has  the   eyes,  teitacles,  (fee.     The     ofHonciyiiiu 
second  or  buccal  segment  bears  the  mouth  and       "  ''^'■'"'• 
certain  processes.       The  other   segments  have  foot-tuber- 
cles, bearing  bristles  developed  in  special  saca  {e,  fig.  4), 
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and  various  appendages,  auch  as  elytra,  dorsal  and  ventrai 
cirri,  &c.     The  structure  of  the  bristles  {e.g.  fig.  2)  holds 
a  prominent  part  in  the  discrimi- 
nation of  species  and  even  genera, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
hooks  of  many  of   the  Tubicola 
(fig.    3).     A  curious  example  of 
the    Opheliidae   has    no    bristles, 
and  Tomopteris  has  only  one  at 
the  base  of  each  tentacle.     Poste- 
riorly, the  diminished  body  gene- 
rally terminates  in  two  elongated 
cirri  in  the  free  forms,  while  in 
the  sedentary  such  processes  are  often  absent.     In  Pofy- 
dora  (fig.  21)  a  curious  funnel-like  structure  exists. 
^The  body  in  the  Polychaeta  {e.g.  fig.  4)  ia  invested  ty  a 

j  a    <?  > . 


Fia.  3.— Hook  of  TtevMa^ 


li        I 

V  .  Tm.  4. — ^Transverse  section  of  Eunice.    (Aft^"  £tuer$ 

finely  fibrous,  cuticular,  or  chitinoua  layer  {d),  to  which 
the  iridescence  in  many  forms  is  due.  This  is  perforated  aS 
somewhat  regular  intervals  by 
two  series  of  pores,  and  cilia 
are  generally  present  at  certain 
points.  In  the  sedentary  anne- 
lids the  cuticle  is  thinner,  a 
feature  probably  in  connection 
with  their  protective  tubea.  Be- 
neath the  cuticle  is  a  cellulo- 
granular  hypoderm,  with  tubular 
glands,  bacilUparous  and  glandu- 
lar follicles  in  certain  cases,  as 
well  as  the  deposits  of  pigment 
The  muscular  system  is  well  de- 
veloped, and  the  bands  variously 
arranged  in  the  body-walL  A 
well-marked  circular  layer  ia  gene- 
rally present  externally,  while  in 
others  it  would  seem  to  be  repre- 
sented only  by  oblique  bands. 
The  longitudinal  bundles  foUow 
different  plans,  such  as  forming 
an  almost  continuous  coat,  or  split 
up  into  varioua  distinct  ribands 
(a  and  6,  fig.  4,  the  former  repre- 
senting one  of  the  dorsal  bands, 
the  latter  one  of  the  ventral) 
Schneider  thought  that  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  muscular  sys- 
tem might  form  the  basis  of  a 

classification    of     this    and    allied^  Fia.   »,— Ventral  lascular  ■yitS' 

groups;   but  for  sound  reasons     ot*v«,nJ.r<r«..  onib.  <4^- 

it  has  not  been  adopted.     There 

is  no  tendinous  raphe   at   each 

segment,  though  fibres  from  the  dissepiments  pass  tLroogt 


Khltri).  a,  proboocis ;  o'.CBSopbl 
gat ;  a",  InteBtine  ;  b,  dlsaepl 
menu ;  t,  reDtral  blood-i 
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the  longitudinal  layer,  In  some  cases  even  to  the  hypodenn. 
The  muscular  fibres  have  a  hyaline  connective  tissue.  In 
Myxicola  and  Protula  the  fibres  of  the  longitudinal  coat 
have  a  dendriuc  appearance  in  transverse  section.  Besides 
the  foregoing,  many  have  a  powerful  oblique  band  on  each 
aide,  passing  down  to  be  inserted  near  the  nerve-cord,  or 
elsewhere  ;  and  the  proboscis  (a,  fig.  5),  bristles,  branchiK, 
alimentary  canal,  and  other  organs,  have  a  series  of  special 
muscles.  By  the  muscles  of  the  body-wall  the  Polychaeta 
execute  all  their  movements  in  the  water  and  on  land,  the 
feet-papillie  with  their  bristles  playing  quite  a  subordinate 
part  A  few  progress  in  addition  by  special  organs,  such 
as  the  tentacles  of  the  Terebellae. 

The  cutaneous  and  muscular  tissues  enclose  a  space 
termed  the  perivisceral  cavity,  which  stretches  from  the 
anterior  to  the  posterior  extremity.  This  chamber  is  lined 
by  a  special  membrane,  which  likewise  envelops  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  vessels,  and  other  organs.  It  is  generally 
divided  into  various  transverse  spaces  by  muscular  dis- 
sepiments or  screens  (which  permit  communication),  and 
occasionally  there  are  longitudinal  partitions.  In  this 
cavity  the  highly  organised  perivisceral  corpuscles  float  in 
a  coagulable  lymph,  which  has  no  relation  with  sea^water. 
The  lining  membrane  is  ciliated  in  Apkrodita,  Glycera, 
Polycimu,  Tcmv^pteru,  and  Terebella ;  and  it  is  curioua 
that  in  thcso  the  blood-vessels  proper  are  absent,  with  the 
exception  of  the  first  and  last.  Ray  Lankester  has  found 
that  haemoglobin  occurs  in  the  perivisceral  corpuscles  of 
Glycera  and  Capitella.  Professor  Huxley,  after  M.  de 
Quatrefages,  is  inclined  to  think  the  perivisceral  fluid  the 
true  blood  of  the  group,  but  this  is  doubtful 

The  circulation  of  the  blood  is  efl'ected  by  a  system  of 
dosed  vessels   with   muscular  walls  (fig.  5)    the   funda- 


mental arrangement  consisting  of 
a  dorsal  and  a  ventral  trunk  (r), 
with  communicating  branches  in 
each  segment — the  current  in  the 
former  being  directed  forwards, 
and  in  the  latter  backwards. 
Branches  from  the  main  truniks 
ramify  on  the  wall  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  body-wall,  dissepi- 
ments, and  other  parts.  The  dorsal 
gives  branches  to  the  branchise, 
whence  the  blood  passes  by  other 
twigs  to  the  ventral.  Sometimes 
dilatations,  termed  "  hearts," 
occur  at  the  bases  of  the  branchiae 
— as  in  Eunice  ;  and  in  Arenicola 
_  _      .        .    and  PolyophihcUmv^  similar  dila- 

fnKfa,'Ki    (ii;tcrjfajm- tations  east  in  other  parts.  Vanous 
''^^'  modifications  of  the  system  take 

place,  such  as  the  bifurcation  of  the  dorsal  vessel  anteriorly 
w  posteriorly,  the   presence  of    blood-sisusee  or  lacunae 


round  the  intestine  ic  certain  sedentary  forms,  and  great 
diversity  in  regard  to  capillary  distribution.  The  blood 
is  usually  reddish  in  colour,  and  devoid  of  corpuscles — the 
latter,  however,  being  present  in  Syllida,  some  of  the  Ophe- 
liidae,  Cirratulidx,  and  in  Siaurocephaliu.  It  is  colourless 
in  Apkrodita,  greenish  iu  SlyUtroides  and  certain  Sabellidae. 
Finally,  Glycera  and  Polycimu  are  devoid  of  a  true  circula- 
tory apparatus.  This  system  is  compared  by  Professor 
Huxley  to  the  water-vascular  system  of  the  Echinoderms, 
Trematoda,  and  other  groups  ;  but,  as  formerly  mentioned, 
this  is  doubtful  Haemoglobin  has  been  found  by  Ray 
Lankester  in  the  blood  of  many  of  the  Polychaeta. 

The  Annelida  composing  this  group  generally  possess  a 
special  branchial  apparatus,  and  where  this  is  absent  {e.g. 
Lumhriconereis),  the  skin  and  ciliated  digestive  chamber 
seem  to  carry  on  the  function.  So  characteristic  are  the 
branchiae,  that  the  term  Dorsibranchs  was  aptly  bestowed 
on  one  section  (see  fig.  4),  and  Cephalobranchs  on  the  otiier 
(see  fig.  6).  The  branchiae  has«  the  form  of  simple  filiform 
organs,  or  they  are  pinnate,  bipinnate,  pectinate  («,  fig.  4), 
flabelliform,  or  arbuscular  processes.  To  each  the  blood  is 
carried  by  a  branch  of  the  dorsal  vessel,  which  traverses  the 
organ  to  its.  extremity,  and,  looping,  carries  the  aerated 
fluid  to  the  ventral  vessel  Vascular  loops  pass  between  the 
two  branches  in  the  branchiae,  and  only  very  thin  cuticular 
tissues  covered  with  cUia  intervene  between  the  water  and 
the  blood,  so  that  due  oxygenation  occurs.  In  the  Ser- 
pulidas  the  branch  from  the  dorsal  vessel  Ls  continued 
directly  into  the  twig  going  to  the  ventral,  and  from  their 
point  of  union  a  single  vessel  traverses  the  branchia  and 
sends  processes  into  the  pinnae,  the  blood,  moreover,  in 
these  presenting  undulatory  movements,  A  cartilaginous 
framework  exists  in  the  branchial  processes  of  the  latter 
group  and  the  SabeUidaa  (fig.  6).  'According  to  Fritz 
Miiller  the  opercular  plug  in  certain  forms  is  developed  by 
a  gradual  metamorphosis  of  the  branchia. 

The  digestive  system  consists  of  a  rounded  alimentary 
canal,  commencing  at  the  second  and  terminating  in  an 
anus  at  the  last  or  the  penultimate  segment.  The  mouth 
opens  in  the  form  of  a  simple  slit  or  grooved  dimple  on 
the  under  surface  of  the  second  segment.  In  many  the 
first  region  is  a  complex  muscular  and  protrusible  pro- 
boscis (fig.  5,  a,  pharyoi  and  oesophagus  of  some,  and  the 
oesophagus  of  others),  with  papillaa, 
homy  or  dense  calcareous  teeth  (fig.  7), 
with  a  narrow  oesophageal  region  (a) 
behind.  Certain  glandular  organs  in  the 
oesophageal  region  of  certain  forma  are  | 
termed  salivary.  The  walls  of  the  suc- 
ceeding portion  (a")  are  often  marked  by 
numerous  sacculations  from  constrictions  Fio.  r^Tip  at  jmibowdi 
at  the  dissepiments;  and  in  some  (e.g.,  "^"jy^i^fat^.w- 
Apkrodita)  hige  diyerticula,  occxii.  The  ler  Samsi*ii.; 
inner  surface  bears  vibratile  ciUa,  the  walls  are  glandular, 
and  there  su*  also  circular  and  longitudinal  muscular  fibres. 
The  gland-cells  contain  numerous  refracting  granules, 
and  the  tissue  is  by  some  held  to  be  homologous  with  the 
Uver  of  the  higher  forms.  Many  modifications  of  this 
system  exist :  thus,  for  example,  there  is  in  Syllia  a  firm, 
smooth  anterior  region  (pharynx),  often  armed,  then  a 
region  provided  with  glands  (proveniricultis  or  gizrard),  a, 
stomach  with  a  glandular  sac  on  each  side,  and  lastly  the 
intestine.  The  food  of  the  group  consists  of  both  animal 
and  vegetable  substances,  and  sandy  mud  is  swallowed  by 
others  for  the  nutrient  particles^  it  contains. 

ITie  nervous  system  has  the  form  of  a  pair  of  cephalic 
ganglia,  and  a  chain  of  ganglia  placed  along  the  ventral 
aspect  of  the  body  (n,  fig.  4).  The  former  lie  over  the 
oesophagus,  and  send  branches  to  the  eyes,  tentacles,  and 
other  organs.     A  cord  (buccal)  joins  them  on  each  side  to 
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the  ventral  chain,  and  thus  the  oesophagus  is  encircled  by 
a  nervous  collar.  In  each  segment  the  ventral  ganglia 
give  out  branches  for  the  supply  of  the  neighbouring 
organs  and  feet.  The  nerve-ceDs  chiefly  occur  on  the 
ventral  surface  and  sides  of  the  ganglia.  In  8ome-(<.^., 
Terebdla),  while  the  nerve  cords  are  united  in  the  anterior 
region,  they  are  separate  posteriorly.  The  eyes  are  much 
developed  in  Alciope,  certain  Syllidae,  and  others ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  many  are  eyeless.  Most  of  the  eyes  are 
mere  masses  of  black  pigment  (sometimes  capsulated) 
situated  on  the  head,  destitute  of  means  of  accommoda- 
tion, with  certain  nerve-threads  going  to  them.  In  Alciope, 
sclerotic,  lens,  retina,  and  other  parts  exist.  In  Branchi- 
omma  the  eyes  occupy  the  branchiae,  and  in  Fabrida  the 
posterior  end  of  the  body.  Otolithes  are  stated  to  be 
present  in  a  few  {e.g.  Arenicola),  but  on  these  and  other 
minute  points  further  investigation  ia  required.  The  sense 
of  touch  is  extremely  dehcate  in  the  group ;  on  the  sur- 
face at  large,  as  well  as  in  the  tentacles  and  cirriform 
processes,  Evame,  Nephthys,  Ophiodromus,  and  others,  ex- 
hibit remarkable  irritability. 

The  Polychaeta  are  for  the  most  part  dioecious,  the 
sexual  glands  being  variously  developed  on  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  body-wall  or  on  the  dissepiments,  and  develop- 
ing in  the  forms  of  ruffs  round  the  vascular  axes.  The  pro- 
ducts are  detached  into  the  perivisceral  cavity.  The  ciliated 
and  looped  segmental  organs  of  Dr  Williams  occur  very 
generally,  and  may  conduct  outwards  the  sexual  elements, 
but  they  have  also  been  supposed  to  be  excrementitious. 
In  Tomopteris  their  ciliary  current  carries  spermatozoa  in- 
wards, and  the  same  may  occur  in  other  forms.  The 
structure  and  deposition  of  the  egg,  and  the  changes  in 
its  development,  agree  with  those  in  other  classes.  Certain 
Eunicidae  are  ovo-viviparoua.  Occasionally  the  ova  are 
borne  on  the  back  (Poly nod),  or  in  a  ventral  pouch  {Auto- 
It/tus  cornuttis),  until  hatched,  while  in  Spirorbis  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  operculum  acts  as  an  ovisac.  The  young 
escape  as  ciliated  organisms  with  a  long  whip  anteriorly  ; 
but,  as  development  progresses,  the  cilia  are  confined  to 
certain  zones.  A  few  immature  forms,  again,  such  as  the 
young  of  Nerine,  carry  remarkable  bristles,  which  are  shed 
before  the  adult  form  is  reached.  Some  have  arranged 
the  larval  forms  according  to  the  zones  of  cilia  and  the 
temporary  bristles.  lu  the  growth  of  the  young  animal 
the  development  of  the  new  segments  takes  place  between 
the  first  and  last  In  certain  Nereidas,  e.g.  Nereis  Du- 
merilii,  at  least  two  sexual  forms  exist, — viz.,  a  small  adult 
which  develops  either  ova  or  spermatozoa  in  the  usual  way 
(except  that  in  the  male  the  elements  occur  in  two  testicles 
placed  in  one  segment) ,  and,  secondly,  another  which 
becomes  transformed  into  a  Heteronereis  before  the  sexual 
elements  are  developed.  Metschnikoffhas  further  found 
another  Nereis  which  is  hermaphrodite.  The  phenomena 
of  alternate  generations  is  also  observed  in  Autolytns,  and 
fissiparity  in  FUigrana, — the  latter,  with  Spirorbis  and 
A  mphiglena,  being  also  hermaphrodite.  The  female  A  utolytvs 
quite  differs  from  the  male,  and  has  its  body  loaded  witK 
ova,  whicn  pass  into  a  pouch  in  A.  comutus,  Agass.,  and 
the  products  by-aui-by  get  exit  as  fiee-swimming  embryos. 
The  male  is  wide  in  front,  and  has  large  tentacles,  the  sperm- 
sacs  occupying  the  first  five  bnstled  segments.  From  the 
young  of  the  foregoing  is  developed — so  as  to  complete  the 
series — the  third  kind,  viz.,  the  "parent-stock"  of  A. 
Agassiz,  which  differs  from  both  the  previous  forms.  No 
sexual  elements  occur  in  the  parent-stock,  but  the  males 
and  females  are  produced  from  the  body  by  transverse 
fission  (fig.  8). 

Regeneration  of  mutilated  parts  is  common  in  the  Poly- 
chaeta, even  to  the  reproduction  of  a  head. 

The  tabee  formed  by  many  exhibit  an  amount  of  pre- 


cision and  skill  not  far  removed  from  the  powers  of  the 
most  ingenious  insects.  In  common  with  the  Nemerteans, 
their  skin  exudes  a  tenacious  secretion 
which  coheres  under  water,  and  this  alone 
forms  the  protective  tube  in  some;  while 
in  others  it  is  strengthened  with  mud  (fig. 
9),  sand,  gravel,  shells,  and  stones.  The 
secretion  varies  from  the  most  delicate 
film  in  the  Syllidae,  to  the  tough  parch- 
ment-tubes of  Chcetopterus,  or  the  rigid 
crow-quiUs  of  Hyalinoeeia  (fig.  10).  Tie 
eyeless  Pectinaria  helgica  (fig.  11),  again, 
fashions  a  tube  like  a  straight  horn.  (fig. 
12)  of  minute  pebbles  or  large  grains  of 
band,  carefully  selected  and  admirably 
fixed  to  each  other  by  a  whitish  secretion. 
In  placing  the  grains  together  in  the  wall 
there  is  no  haphazard,  but  angle  fits  angle 
as  in  a  skilfully  built  wall.  Beautiful 
semi-transp4rent  tubes  are  constructed  by 
an  allied  species  in  the  deep  sea  from  the 
siliceous  spicules  of  sponges.  The  remark- 
able arborescent  or  pectinate  processes 
which  ornament  the  free  ends  of  the  tubes 
of  certain  Terebellce  sre  also  noteworthy.  oMuWirfiueomuftM 
The  calcareous  tubes  of  the  fixed  Serpu-.  (4/'<^-^-^»«~) 
Udae.  or  the  free  {e.g.  Ditrypa),  differ  from  those  of  the 


Flo.  ^^^<Jiymau  amphutoma,  Sav.,  with  a  fragment  of  tube  on  tbe  rtgli^ 
{After  Sangny.) 

meUuscs  in  the  absence  of  organic  connection  between  the 
animal  and  its  protective  sheath.     Lastly, 
large  coherent  masses  of  coarse  gravel  and 
sand-tubes  are  formed  on  various  beaches 
by  Sabellaria. 

The  annelids  are  subject  to  many  para- 
sitic inroads,  as  by  Gregarince,  Opalince, 
and  Nematoids,  internally;  various  vege- 
table growths,  zoophytes,  Loxosomce,  and 
the  crustaceans  Selius,  Selenium,  Nereicola, 
Terebellicola,  Sabellipkilus,  Chonepkilus, 
and  Sabellacheres,  externally.  Conunen 
salism  is  likewise  not  uncommon  ;  thus 
Polynoe  scolopendrina  haunts  the  tubes  of 
Terebella  nebulosa,  and  it  also  alternates 
with  Uarmotho'e  marphysds  in  the  tunnels 
of  Marphysa  sanguinea;  Acholo'e  astericola 
frequents  the  ambulacral  rows  of  Astro- 
pecten,  Malmgrenia  castanea,  the  peri-oral 
region  of  Spatangus  purpureus,  and 
Nereilepas  fucata  associates  itself  with 
the  hermit-crab  in  Buccinura;  while  Alcio- 
pina  parasitica  lives  in  the  interior  of 
Pleurobrachia,  and  one  of  the  Amphino- 
midae  in  the  respiratory  cavity  of  Lepas. 

The  Polychaeta  are  all  marine,  and  dis- 
tributed over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
globe, — often  at  very  great  depths, — as 
early  shown  by  General  Sabine,  and 
recently  by  the  Norwegian  dredgings,  and  fi«.  lo.— £ryaJin<rc(« 
those  of  the  celebrated  "Porcupine"  and  j^S^J^^"'^'"^'*" 
"Challenger"  expeditions.  Many  species 
are  common  to  the  entire  North  Sea,  and  extend  to  the 
south  as  far  as  Gibraltar,  while  some  northern  forms  enter 
the  Mediterranean  in  considerable  numbers.  The  British 
species  are  common  to  the  North  Sea,  and  many  range  to 
the  shores  of  North  America.     The  size  of  some  of  th« 
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forms  greatly  increases  in  the  Arctic  Sea.     The  tropical 
waters  atjound  w?th  lustrous  and  splendidly  tinted  speci- 


rio.  11. — Pectinaria  btU 
ffico.PalL  {A/ttrUalm- 
grtn.t 


Flo.  13. — Tube  of  flg'. 
11,  putlally  shaded. 


mens,  especially  amongst  the  Amphinomidae.  The  borers 
in  shell,  limestone,  coral,  and  Melobesia,  seem  cosmopolitan, 
and  the  swimming  Tomopteris  is  likewise  widely  distributed. 
The  forms  frequenting  the  bottom  of  the  sea  live  in  mud 
or  sand,  or  lurk  under  stones,  in  chinks  of  rocks,  shells, 
and  seaweeds.  Many  specially  affect  mud  or  muddy  sand, 
e.g.,  the  Lumbriconereidae,  Nephthydidroe,  Glyceridae,  and 
the  TerebellidsB  ;  while  some  prefer  hard  or  stony  ground, 
e.g.,  the  Poljmoidae  and  Sigalionidae.  Between  tide-marks 
they  abound  in  fissures  of  rocks,  under  stones  in  pools, 
under  tangle-roots,  and  in  sand  or  sandy  mud.  Many  live 
in  captivity  several  years,  but  the  duration  of  their  exist- 
ence generally  is  unknown. 

Tubicolar  Polychasta  occur  in  various  strata,  from  the 
Lower  Silurian  upwards,  and  Serpvlites  even  appear  in  the 


Fio.  IS.— CUwia 


Fm.    14. — Hetiom  tptm- 
dida,  Sar.    (A/Ur  Sa- 


quartz  of  Durness.  Many  of  the  tracks  and  burrows  re- 
ferred to  the  group  (Polychasta)  are  involved  in  consider- 
able doubt ;  but  the  Eunicites,  Lumbriconereites,  and  Merin- 
josojjia,  from  the  Solenhofen  rocks,  are  satisfactory  evi- 
dences of  fossil  formii.     The  arrangement  of  the  apertures 


^^^^?. 


of  Arenicola  didyma,   from   the    Longmynd,   in  pairs  is 
peculiar. 

In  regard  to  beauty  of  form  and  colour,  complex  strati- 
tare  and  wonderful  habits,  the  Polychjeta  are  not  evi- 
passed  by  any  invertebrate  class.  The  splendid  bristles 
of  the  Aphroditida;,  constantly  glistening  with  all  the  hues 
of  a  permanent  rainbow,  the  brilliant  tints  of  the  Phyllo^ 
docidoD,  He.sionidae,  and  Nereides,  and  the  gorgeous  brancliial 
plumes  of  the  Terebellidae,  Sabellidae,  and  Serpulidae,  can 
only  be  compared  with  the  most  beautiful  types  of  butter- 
flies and  birds. 

The  class  Annelida  has  been  divided  into  the  sections 
Branchiata  and  Abranchiata,  the  former  comprehending 
the  Polychaeta,  the  latter  the  other  groups ; 
but  this  does  not  always  hold  good,  since 
many  Polychaeta  have  no  branchiae.     The 
latter,  again,  have  been  separated  into  the 
Dorsibranchs  and  Cephalobranchs,  the  former 
corresponding  to  the  Maricola,  Errantia,  or 
Nereidae  of  others,  the  latter  to  the  Tubicola  fm.  Mi—Siiiroriu 
orSedentaria.  Grube's divisions, Rapacia and     mirok! 
Limivora,  are  based  on  the  nature  of  their 
food.     In  the  present  state  of  the  department  it  will  suffice 
to  indicate  the  following  families  (chiefly  after  Malmgren) 
under  which  the  Annelida  Polychsta  have  been  rangec^ 
and  to  refer  for  further  information  to  the  Annilides  of  De 
Quatrefages,   the  Familien  of  Grube,   the  Choetopoda  of 
Ehlers,  the  Annelides  Chitopodea 
of  Claparide,  the  British  Museum  . 
Catalogue  by  Johnston  and  Baird,  j 
and  the  various  works  of  Kinberg 
and     Malmgren  :  —  Euphkosy- 

NID,E,    AMPHIN0MID.E    (fig.     13),' 

Aphroditid^,,  Polynoid^,  Acce- 

TID^  SlGAUONID^,  NePHTHY- 
DID-E,  PhYLLODOCID^,  HeSIO- 
NID^   (fig.    14),   ALCIOPIDiE,    TO- 

MOPTEEIB^  (provisionally),  Syl- 
LrD.«,  NEREiD.s;(fig.  1),  Statjeo- 

CEPHALID.*,  LUMBRICONEREIDjE, 
EUNICID^  (fig.  4),  ONtrPHn)ID;B 
(fig.  10),GoNIADlb.E,Gl.YCERIDvE, 

Ariciid^,    OpheliiDjE,    Scali- 

BREGMID.f:,TELETHUSn)^(fig.20), 

Sph>eeodorid.e,   Chlor^mid*, 

STERNASPID.E,     CHjETOPTERIDiE, 

Spionid^  (fig.  21),  Cireatu- 
LiD^,  Capitellid^,  Maldanidje 
(fig.  9),Ammocharid.«,  Hermel- 

LID^,    AilPBICTENIDiE     (figS.     11 

and   12),  Amphaeetid-s:,  Teeb- 

BELLID.*,    SaBELXIDjE    (fig.    16), 

Eriographid^,  and  Serpuud^  ^'•-  ^^^^u"^,^  *""* 
(fig.  15). 

II.  The  A.  Oligoch.«;ta  are  annelids  without  tertaclea, 
ciiri,  or  specialised  branchial  processes.  Bristles,  variously 
grouped,  from  two  to  eight  and  upwards  in  each  transverse 
series.  They  are  hermaphrodite,  and  the  young  undergo 
no  metamorphosis. 

The  body  is  enveloped  in  a  delicate  cuticle  resembling 
that  of  the  Polychaeta,  and  pierced  by  many  pores.  Under- 
neath is  a  cellulo-granular  hjrpoderm,  with  numerous  glands. 
The  setae  are  simple,  bifid,  or  hair-like.  The  muscular 
layers  are  an  external  circular,  and  an  internal  longitudinal, 
marked  by  the  bristle  sacs.  The  foregoing  tissues  enclose 
a  perivisceral  space,  with  the  usual  septa  and  the  charac- 
teristic corpuscles  in  a  coagulable  lymph,  which  performs 
important  functions  in  the  economy. 

The  circulatory  system  consists  essentially  of  a  dorsal 
trunk  situated  over  the  digestive  chamber,  canying  the 
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Mood  from  beliind  forwards,  and  a  ventral  or  sub-intestinal 
conveying  the  fluid  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  former 
is  broken  up  into  a  plexus  of  vessels  in  tne  anterior  seg- 
ments, and  generally  gives  off  a  large  branch  (perivis- 
ceral) on  each  side  in  the  others.  The  periviscerals  in 
cei-tain  segments  behind  the  anterior  plexus  are  enlarged, 
and  so  evidently  contractile  as  to  have  received  the  name 
of  "  hearts,"  and  propel  the  blood  into  the  ventral  vessel 
In  the  other  segments  the  periviscerals  pass  to  the  latter, 
either  with  or  without  division  into  branches — in  the  form 
of  cutaneous  plexuses,  which  are  greatly  developed  in  this 
group.  Branches  pass  from  the  ventral  to  the  intestinal 
wall,  inosculating  with  others  from  the  dorsal,  and  forming 
a  rich  capillary  network.  In  the  Lumbrici  there  is  also  a 
third  longitudinal  vessel  underneath  the  nerve-cord,  and  it 
is  in  communication  with  both  dorsal  and  ventral,  especi- 
ally by  the  cutaneous  system.  The  blood  is  generally 
reddish,  devoid  of  corpuscles,  and  coagulable.  Respiration 
seems  to  be  effected  by  the  cutaneous  and  special  plexuses, 
aided,  probably,  in  some-by  the  currents  of  water  in  the 
ciliated  digestive  canaL 

The  digestive  system  is  in  the  form  of  a  simple  straight, 
more  or  less  muscular  tube,  differentiated  into  oesophagus, 
crop,  gizzard,  and  sacculated  intestine  in  Lumhricvs,  and 
coated  internally  with  the  usual  glandular  elements  (certain 
glands  anteriorly  being  supposed  to  be  salivary),  and  lined' 
internally  with  ciUa.  In  the  same  group  a  peculiar  closed 
fold  of  the  chamber  constitutes  the  typMomlis  of  authors. 
The  anus  is  situated  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  body.  In 
the  Limicolous  group  thestructureisiess  complex — pharynx, 
oesophagus,  and  intestin?  only  being  present.  The  nervous 
system  consists  of  a  pair  of  cephah'c  ganglia,  from  each  of 
which  a  trunk  passes  by  the  side  of  the  cesophagus  to  join 
the  ventral  chain,  which  gives  off  branches  in  each  segment 
to  "the  surrounding  parts.  In  Lumhricus  another  small 
gangliated  chain  lies  over  the  commencement  of  the  ali- 
mentary tract.  The  nervous  system  agrees  in  intimate 
structure  with  that  of  the  Polychaeta.  Besides  touch,  and 
in  some  sight,  the  special  senses  are  not  much  developed. 
Several  have  epidermal  papillje  connected  with  cutaneous 
nerves,  which  probably  aid  tactile  sensibility. 

The  Oligochaeta  are  hermaphrodite,  the  sexual  elements 
being  developed  in  certain  anterior  segments  in  the  form 
of  testicles,  deferent  canals,  receptacles,  copulatory  papillae 
in  some  males,  and  ovaries  and  accessories  in  the  female. 
In  each  segment,  with  a  few  exceptions  (while  there  are 
two  in  each  in  Lumhricus),  the  segmental  organs  occur. 
Claparfede  thought  that  in  the  Limicola  the  latter  are 
absent  from  the  segments  bearing  the  oviducts  and  seminal 
receptacles,  but  present  in  those  having  male  organs ; 
while  in  Lumbricus  they  are  present  in  all  the  segments 
except  the  four  last.  In  some,  speciail  glands  exist  for 
secreting  the  egg-capsules.  A  cincture  or  clitellum  occurs 
in  certain  segments  anteriorly  (in  lyumhricm  from  the 
eighteenth  to  the  twenty-ninth  or  thirtieth,  and  in  the 
others  from  the  tenth  to  the  fifteenth  segment).  The  ova 
are  deposited  in  chitinous  capsules  (containing  one  or  more), 
and  the  young  issue  therefrom  in  a  tolerably  complete  con- 
dition. Besides  the  ordinary  development  by  ova,  it  has 
long  been  known  that  Naia  and  Chcstogaster  exhibit  fissi- 
parous  reproduction.  In  Nais,  after  a  certain .  degree  of 
growth  has  been  reached,  budding  takes  place,  so  that 
several  tolerably  complete  young  forms  may  be  found  at- 
tached to  the  adult.  The  process  goes  on  until  the  Nait 
has  been  reduced  to  twelve  or  fourteen  rings  ;  then  a  pause 
occurs,  and  the  animal  increases  in  length  to  forty  or  fifty 
_  rings,  when  a  new  cycle  commences  by  division  in  the 
middle  of  the  body  Ckxtogaster  shows  similar  features, 
the  budding  taking  place  between  the  third  and  fourth 
segments  in  the  androgynous  form — many  zoids  or  buds 


being  attached  in  line ;  but  while  the  second  in  position  is 
one  of  the  newest,  the  second  in  age  is  near  the  middle  of 
the  series. 

Reproduction  of  lost  parts  readily  takes  place  in  this 
group.  Parasites,  such  as  Gregariiice,  Opalince,  Nema- 
toids,  and  larval  cestodea.  are  met  with  internally,  and 
VorticeLlce  &ie  common  externally.  Commensalism  is  seen 
iu  ChMogatster,  which  lives  on  the  pond-snails  (Limnceui 
and  Planorbis),  and  Stylaria  is  stated  also  to  be  ectopara- 
sitic. 

They  are  distributed  over  the  land  and  fresh  waters  (in 
sand  and  mud)  of  the  whole  world  :  very  few  are  maiine. 

Two  of  the  most  important  classifications  are  those  of 
D'Udekem  and  Claparede.  The  former  arranges  the  sub- 
orders according  to  the  gemmiparous,  or  con-gemmiparous 
condition  of  the  constituents.  The  latter  group  live  in 
earth  or  mud,  are  unable  to  swim  or  follow  their  prey,  and 
have  always  their  organs  of  generation.  The  former  are 
elegant  little  worms,  living  in  stagnant  or  running  water, 
able  to  swim,  and  their  generative  organs  are  developed 
only  at  certain  periods.  Claparede  divides  them  into  two 
families,  viz.,  the  0.  Terricola  (including  the  earthworm 
and  its  allies),  and  the  0.  Limicola,  an  arrangement  much 
resembling  Grube's  Lnmbricina  and  Naidea. 

III.  The  A.  Onychophoea  are  represented  by  a  single 
aberrant  family,  Peripatug.  They  are  hermaphrodite  forms 
(with  claws  instead  of  bristles)  approaching  the  Arthropods, 
and  inhabiting  land  and  moist  places  in  Chili,  the  West 
Indies,  and  other  parts.  The  ventral  nerve-cords  remain 
separate. 

rV.  The  A  DiscoPHORA  (leeches)  are  ringed  forms  '(fig. 
17),  without  lateral  appendages  (except  in  Branchellion). 
but  possessing  an  anterior  and  posterior 
sucker.  There  is  no  specialised  respiratory 
system.  They  are  generally  hermaphrodite, 
and  often  ectoparasitic 

Externally  there  is  a  delicate  porous 
cuticle  ;  beneath  lies  a  thick  glandular  cutis, 
which  pours  out  an  abundant  secretion  of 
mucus,  as  in  the  Nemerteans.  The  mus- 
cular system  consists  of  an  external  circular 
coat  of  considerable  strength,  from  which 
various  vertical  or  decussating  bands  pass 
at  intervals,  powerful  longitudinal  bundles 

being  held  in  the  intermediate  spaces,  especi-        

ally  laterally.  There  are  also  special  muscles  no.  \;.—Htr<uio 
connected  with  the  pharynx  and  other  TOdunMfci,  l. 
parts.  Each  end  of  the  body  is  generally  formed  into  a 
flattened  muscular  sucker,  consistin?  apparently  of  several 
amalgamated  segments.  By  aid  of  the  latter  organs  they 
move  from  point  to  point,  and  they  can  also  progress 
rapidly  by  swiniming  like  the  Nemerteans.  The  perivisceral 
space  is  quite  absent.  The  circulatory  system  shows  a 
main  dorsal,  a  ventral,  and  two  lateral  trunks,  all  com- 
municating by  branches  in  each  ring.  In  Brancfiiobdella 
the  blood  is  corpusculated.  The  blood  iS  probably  aerated 
on  the  cutaneous,  and  perhaps,  in  some  cases,  on  the 
digestive  surface.  The  digestive  system  consists  of  a 
mouth  opening  into  the  anterior  sucker,  a  muscular 
pharynx,  (Esophagus,  a  large  stomach  with  various  cacal 
diverticula,  and  an  anus  which  opens  in  front  of  the 
posterior  sucker,  though  sometimes  into  it.  In  some  (e.g. 
the  common  leech),  the  mouth  is  furnished  with  three 
homy  serrated  teeth.  The  nervous  system  is  comixised  of 
two  cephalic  ganglia,  which  supply  branches  to  the  eyes 
when  present,  and  the  usual  gangliated  ventral  cord — giving 
off  branches  to  the  surrounding  parts.  The  gullet  passes 
through  the  connecting  trunks  as  in  the  former  groups. 
The  last  ganglion  in  the  ventral  cord  of  Clepsine  is  larger 
than  tne  others;  and.  as  in  the  Polychaeta,  the  ganglia  de 
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not  always  correspond  in  number  with  the  rings.  Other 
nerves  occur  in  several,  e.g.,  the  leech,  which  has  a  trunk 
running  along  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  digestive  canal. 
Eye-specks  are  present  in  some,  and  touch  Ls  generally 
much  developed.  The  cupuliform  organs  in  the  cutane- 
ous tissues  of  the  head  and  anteiior  region  in  certain 
leeches  are  supposed  to  be  connected  with  the  latter  sense. 

The  Diacophora  are  hermaphrodite  (with  the  exception 
of  the  Malacobdellidce  and  Histriobdellidae),  with  the  male 
organs  ranged  along  the  ventral  surface  in  the  form  of  a 
series  of  testes,  which  are  connected  with  a  common  vas 
deferens  leading  into  a  vesicula  seminaUs  on  each  side. 
The  latter  conveys  the  fluid  into  the  intromittent  organ, 
and  its  secretion  agglutinates  the  spermatozoa  into  a  seminal 
rope  or  spermatophore.  The  female  organs  consist  of  two 
ovaries  leading  to  a  common  duct,  opening  into  the  vagina, 
which  receives  the  spermatophore.  The  segmental  organs 
are  present,  but  not  in  direct  communication  with  the 
reproductive  structures,  nor  do  they  carry  the  products  to 
the  exterior,  since  they  are  often  cajcal.  The  foregoing 
diverges  from  the  arrangement  in  the  other  Annelida,  since 
the  generative  products  are  not  extruded  into  a  perivisceral 
cavity,  but  pass  outwards  by  a  particular  apparatus.  The 
ova  are  deposited  in  capsules  formed  by  special  secretions, 
those  of  the  leech  being  called  cocoons.  No  metamor- 
phosis occurs  in  the  development  of  the  young,  which  by- 
and-by,  in  some  cases,  attach  themselves  in  crowds  to  the 
abdominal  surface  of  the  parent. 

The  Discophora  do  not  possess  much  power  of  regenerat- 
ing lost  parts.     They  are  distributed  everywhere,  chiefly 


■  Fio.  18. — ffimdo  medictnali4,  L.,  var.  ojficinalii.    The  green  leecb. 

in  fresh  water  and  moist  places;  some  are  marine.  A  few 
attain  a  large  size,  e.g.,  a  species  from  Valdivia  is  described 
as  being  two  and  a  half  feet  long.  Many  are  ectopara.sitic, 
living  on  fishes,  crabs,  and  even  in  jelly- 
fishes  (Bolinidae).  In  swampy  ground 
in  tropical  countries  certain  leeches  are 
often  troublesome  to  travellers.  Fossil 
leeches  have  been  found  in  the  litho- 
graphic stones  of  Germany  They 
have  been  grouped  into  five  families, 
viz.,  Malacobdellidie,  HistriobdeUidae, 
Acanthobdellidae,  Branchiobdellidie,  and 
Rhynchobdellidae — the  latter  including 
the  medicinal  leech  of  Europe,  the 
green  leech  (fig.  18),  the  Bdella  nilotica 
of  Savigny  (fig.  19),  the  horse-leech, 
skate-leech,  pond-leech,  which  is  devoid  ^^^^ 

of  an  anterior  sucker,  and  other  well-  p.^   i9._a&;i„  „n0,ua. 
known  forms.  S"-   (4/Jn-  san^y.) 

V.  The  A.  Qephteea  seem  to  approach  the  Echinodenns 
tiuough  the  Holothuroidea.  The  body  is  more  or  less 
cylindrical,  and,  though  corrugated,  is  not  definitely  seg- 
mented. There  is  generally  a  protmsible  proboscis,  having 
the  mouth  at  the  end  or  at  its  base ;  and  the  anus  is 
terminal  or  dorsal 

The  cuticle  La  chitinous,  has  numerous  processes  of 
f  imilar  composition,  longitudinal  and  transverse  rugae,  and 
many  pores.  Beneath  is  a  hypoderm  containing  certain 
giat.dolai'  organs  or  sacs,  and,  in  some,  bodies  like  tricho- 


cysta.  Bristles  occur  in  Echiuru$  and  SoneUia,  Tht 
muscular  system  consists  of  external  circular  and  intier\al 
longitudinal  fibres,  and  special  groups  of  retractor  and 
other  musfles  of  the  proboscis.  In  some  the  longitudinal 
layer  is  arranged  in  separate  bands,  stretching  from  one 
end  of  the  body  to  the  other.  The  circulatory  system 
shows  a  dorsal  and  ventral  vessel,  both  in  the  Sipunculidaj 
communicating  with  a  circular  vessel  (ciliated  internally) 
surrounding  the  oesophagus,  and  sending  prolongations 
into  the  ciliated  tentacles.  The  latter  contains  a  corpus- 
culated  fluid.  Certain  ciliated  infundibuliform  organs  also 
occur  on  the  intestinal  mesentery  of  Sipunculus,  and  are 
thought  to  be  connected  with  the  so-called  water-vascular 
system.  In  Echiurus  there  is  a  more  distinct  circulation, 
consisting,  according  to  De  Quatrefagcs,  of  three  longi- 
tudinal trunks — a  dorsal,  ventral,  and  intestinal  The 
perivisceral  cavity  is  large,  with  rudimentary  dissepiments  in 
some,  and  contains  a  corpusculated  fluid,  which  in  the  Living 
animal  shows  very  lively  currents — most  marked  posteriorly, 
and  generally  in  a  longitudinal  direction.  In  Bonellia 
the  respiratory  structures  open  into  the  latter  chamber. 
Two  kinds  of  excretory  organs  occur — in  some  opening 
into  the  rectum,  and  in  others  into  the  alimentary  cavity 
anteriorly.  The  protrusible  proboscis  is  often  armed  with 
chitinous  processes.  The  mouth  opens  at  the  base  of  the 
proboscis  in  the  Echiuridae,  but  at  its  tip  in  the  Sipuncu- 
lidse,  the  latter  also  having  short  ciliated  tentacles  sor- 
rounding  the  aperture.  It  is  followed  by  a  pharynx  and 
much-convoluted  alimentary  canal  lined  with  cilia.  The 
anus  is  either  terminal,  or  situated  dorsally  at  a  pqint  near 
the  anterior  third  of  the  body.  The  walls  of  the  alimentary 
canal  are  glandular,  and  there  are  also  muscular  fibres. 
The  nervous  system  consists  of  a  ventral  cord  giving  off 
various  branches,  but  showing  no  distinct  ganglionic  en- 
largements, nor  indication  of  a  fusion  of  two  cords.  There 
is  an  oesophageal  collar,  but  the  cephalic  ganglia  do  not 
seem  to  be  always  distinct.  There  are  no  organs  of  the 
special  senses  except  those  of  touch,  which  is  fairly  d» 
veloped,  and  in  a  few  eye-specks,  especially  in  young  forma 

The  A.  Gephyrea  are  dioecious,  and  have  structuree 
homologous  with  the  segmental  organs  of  the  other  groups, 
in  the  form  of  a  series  of  tubes  or  caeca.  In  the  Sipun- 
culi,  according  to  Keferstein  and  Ehlers,  there  are  two 
testicles,  and  the  ova  are  developed  in  ovaries  attached  to 
the  wall  of  the  body,  but  they  vary  in  situation  in  other 
families.  The  products  fall  into  the  perivisceral  cavity.  In 
some  the  young  undergo  certain  metamorphoses  (Actino- 
trocha-lorm),  but  in  others  the  larval  condition  differs  from 
the  adult  chiefly  in  the  possession  of  ciliated  zones. 

The  Gephyrea  are  widely  distributed  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  generally  in  muddy  regions,  and  some  are  common 
in  empty  univalves.  They  are  all  marine.  They  have 
been  grouped  in  three  families:  (1.)  Echiuridce,  contain- 
ing forms  with  bristles,  such  as  the  common  spoon-worm 
(Echiurus  vulgaris)  and  Boiiellia;  (2.)  SijyuncuHdce,  with  a 
dorsal  anus,  e.g.,  Phascolosoma  Bemhardi  of  the  univalve 
shells;  (3.)  Priapulidce,vdth.  a  terminal  anus,  e.g.,  Friapulm 
caudaius.  Stemaspia  has  lately  been  removed  to  th«  Poly- 
chaeta,  and  Phoronit  has  been  included  in  the  group  as  a 
tubicolar  Qephyrean. 

The  Chaetognatha  and  the  higher  Turbellaria  approach 
the  Annelida  proper  very  closely,  though  from  different 
points  of  view,  and  may  be  regarded  as  intermediate 
between  them  and  the  Nematodes,  Tematodes,  and 
Cestodes.  The  Nemebteans  (the  highest  group  of  the 
TurbeUaria)  especially  come  near  the  Annelida,  notwith- 
standing the  condition  of  the  nervous  system.  They  have 
ciUa  externally,  and  a  cutis  which  secretes  similar  hyaline 
tubes  to  those  of  many  Annelida.    The  muscular  system  is 
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greatly  developed,  and  in  definite  layers,  and  many  swim 
as  freely  as  the  most  active  leeches.  The  digestive  system 
intimately  agrees,  having  cilia  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 
canal,  a  muscular  cesophageal  region,  and  a  sacculated 
intestine,  while  the  glandular  and  other  elements  in  the 
wall  are  very  similar;  it  difTers  In  not  passing  through  a 
buccal  nervous  collar,  although  it  lies  beneath  the  nervous 
system  in  this  region.  The  circulatory  apparatus  is  fairly 
developed,  and  in  some  corpusculated.  The  special  plexus, 
in  certain  forms,  in  the  oesophageal  part  of  the  digestive 
tract  points  out  not  only  the  true  function  of  the  vessels 
(which  have  been  considered  a  water-vascular  system  with- 
out reference  to  the  cephalic  sacs  and  their  ciliated  vessels 
in  the  Enopla),  but  shows  a  close  analogy  with  the  anterior 
plexuses  of  many  Annelida  proper  and  Balanoglossus,  and 
even  foreshadows  the  branchial  system  of  certain  verte- 
brates, as  seen,  for  instance,  in  the  young  Petromyzon.  The 
appending  of  the  branchial  system  to  the  anterior  end 
of  tne  digestive  is  characteristic.  Though  it  is  quite  in- 
accurate to  say  that  the  Nemerteans  have  a  corpusculated 
fluid  in  the  general  cavity  of  their  bodies,  yet  a  highly 
organised  corpusculated  fluid  exists  in  their  muscular 
proboscidian  chamber,  and  evidently  performs  important 
functions  in  their  economy  Moreover,  the  remarkable 
proDoscis  and  its  sheath  pass  through  a  ring  of  nervous 
tissue  consisting  of  the  superior  and  inferior  commissures 
and  their  connections  with  the  ganglia.  The  cephalic 
ganglia  are  large,  and  lie  over  the  digestive  system,  but 
the  nerve-cords  are  separated  throughout.  The  Nemer- 
teans are  chiefly  dioecious,  and  the  products  of  their  sexual 
organs,  which  are  developed  in  the  form  of  a  series  of 
sacs  on  each  side  between  the  muscular  wall  of  the 
body  and  the  digestive  canal,  find  exit  by  lateral  pores, 
the  contents  of  the  male  organs  being  often  vented  in 
clouds,  as  in  Hermella.  The  young  sometimes  undergo 
e  metamorphosis,  e.g.,  the  Py/wfiMOT-development  of  certain 
Anopla.  To  this  the  Tomaria-condition 
of  Balanoglossus  and  the  Actinotrocha- 
state  of  certain  Gephyrea  show  similar 
features;  and  the  three  forms  lead  by 
separate  channels  to  the  Annelids 
proper  There  is  little  analogy  with 
the  Tunicates,  but  the  similarity  of*  the 
development  of  certain  Echinoderms  to 
the  three  forms  just  mentioned  is  emi- 
nently suggestive. 

Finally  the  Annelida  as  a  whole 
show  certain  general  features  which 
may  be  grouped  uuder  three  heads — 
(1.)  The  uses  of  the  class  to  man;  (2.) 
The  property  of  phosphoresence ;  and 
(3.)  The  power  of  boring  into  hard 
substances. 

The  Annelida  are  not  devoid  of  value 
La  an  economical  sensa  All  round  the 
British  and  many  other  coasts  the  lob- 
worm [Arenicola  marina,  fig.  20)  is 
used  as  bait;  and  here  and  there 
Nej'hthys  cceca  and  Nereilepas  fucata.  In 
the  Channel  and  Channel  Islands  two 
of  the  most  plentiful  of  the  Nereidse 
{Nereis  cultri/era  and  N.  diversicolor)  fio 
are     extensively    employed     in    fishing.  marina,  l. 

They  are  constantly  sought  for  between  tide-marks  with  a 
pointed  instrument  resembling  a  spear,  and  kept  in  vessels 
amongst  sand  and  seaweeds.  One  of  the  most  esteemed 
baita  in  ordinary  and  in  conger  fishing  in  the  same  regions 
is  the  large  Marphysa  sanguined.  The  anterior  segments 
of  the  living  anneKd  only  are  preserved,  since  the  posterior 
region  is  apt  to  decay  and  cause  the  death  of  the  whole. 


The  natives  of  the  Fiji  group  much  relish  a  form  allied  to 
our  Lysidice  nihetta,  and  they  predict  its  annual  appearance 
in  their  seas  by  observing  the  phases  of  the  moon.  It  ia 
called  Palolo  by  the  Samoans  and  Tongucse,  and  Mbalolo 
by  the  Fijians.  Occurring  in  vast  numbers,  formal  presents 
of  the  esteemed  food  are  sent  by  the  fortunate  chiefs  con- 
siderable distances  to  those  whose  dominions  are  not  visited 
by  the  annelid.  If  the  latter  has  similar  habits  to  the 
British  Lysidice,  it  probably  leaves  its  retreats  in  the  cwal- 
reefs  and  rocks  for  the  purposes  of  reproduction.  The 
extensive  use  of  the  Lumhrici  in  fresh-water  fishing,  and 
that  of  the  leech  in  medicine,  need  only  be  alluded  to— 
the  latter  forming  a  considerable  item  in  British  importa- 
tions. Echiurus  is  employed  as  bait  by  the  Belgian 
fishermen,  and  Pallas  records  that  the  natives  of  the  same 
coast  formerly  considered  the  muscular  proboscis  of  the 
sea-mouse  good  food.  Lastly,  a  Sijmnculus  is  eaten  by 
the  Chinese.  An  examination,  again,  of  the  stomachs  of 
our  most  valuable  fishes  shows  the  important  part  played 
by  the  Annelida  in  their  food -supply;  and  the  large 
number  of  species  of  fish  which  can  be  speedily  captured 
on  a  rich  coast  with  bait  of  Nereis  cultrifera  is  ample  cor- 
roboration. The  stomachs  of  cod  and  haddock,  for  instance, 
are  often  quite  filled  with  sea-mice  with  Polynoidse,  Tere- 
beUidae,  Alitta  virenn,  Owenia,  Trophonia,  Phascolosoma  ; 
and  in  fresh  water  those  of  trout  with  Lumhrici. 

The  property  of  phosphorescence  occurs  in  the  families 
Polynoidse,  Syllidae,  Cha&topteridae,  and  in  Polycirrus  and 
Lumbriczis.  In  the  first-mentioned,  light  greenish  and 
somewhat  steady  scintillations  are  given  ofi'  at  the  attach- 
ment of  each  scale,  and  the  separate  organ  gleams  with 
pulsations  of  hght  at  the  ruptured  surface.  It  was  pro- 
bably the  latter  appearance  which  caused  M.  de  Quatro- 
fages  to  state  that  it  was  emitted  in  muscular  contraction. 
The  synchronous  emissions  of  light  by  the  Italian  fire-flies  is 
interesting  in  this  respect. 
In  the  SyUidse  the  light 
comes  from  the  under 
surface  of  each  foot;  in 
Chcetopierus  the  most  vivid 
luminosity  is  on  the  dor- 
sum of  the  tenth  seg- 
ment ;  and  Polycirrus  is 
so  phosphorescent,  that 
the  slightest  tremor  in 
the  water  causes  vivid 
pale  bluish  fire  to  gleam 
along  every  tentacle.  The 
exact  physiology  of  the 
luminosity  is  stiU  open  to 
investigation,  though  P. 
Panceri  of  Naples  con- 
nects it  with  certain  fatty 
granules.  The  luminous 
emissions  have  no  con- 
nection with  light  or 
darkness,  with  the  cap- 
ture of  prey,  or  the  alluring 
of  their  enemies,  nor  with 
the  illumination  of  the 
depths  of  the  sea. 

Boring  and  burrowing 
in  sand,  mud,  and  earth 
are  very  general  in  the 
Annelida.  Glycera  and 
Nrphlhys,  for  instance, 
disappear  with  great  rapidity  amongst  sand  by  boring 
with  their  proboscides,  the  former  passing  its  elon- 
gated organ  through  a  considerable  space  in  a  single 
thrust.    £teone  and  AmmotrypaTie  carry  their  bodies  swiftly 
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through  moist  eand  and  gravel  Others  penetrate  muddy 
clay  and  the  debris  in  fissure*  of  rocks.  The  labours  of 
the  earthworm  in  passing  through  the  soil  only  require 
indication ;  and  the  Gephyrea  and  some  leeches  show  the 
same  habits  in  clay  and  mud.  Certain  Polychaeta  and 
Gephyrea  have  also  the  power,  in  common  with  cirripcdes, 
molluscs,  Bryozoa,  and  sponges,  of  perforating  rocks,  stones, 
shells,   and    other  solid    media.      The   most  conspicuous 


forms  are  Polydora  (fig.  21},  Dodecaceria,  Sahella  munca-.-a, 
and  FTuucolosoma  Johnstoni.  Though  such  annelids  are 
very  abundant  in  corals,  limestone,  chalk,  and  shells,  yet 
their  occurrence  in  large  numbers  in  aluminous  shale  and 
sandstone  shows  that  their  perforations  are  not  necessarily 
due  to  an  acid.  The  influence  of  the  boring  annelids  ia 
disintegrating  the  foregoing  substances  is  consider- 
able, (w.  c.  M.) 


ANNESLEY,  Aethue.  See  Anglesea,  Earl  of. 
/  ANN  I,  or  An  I,  the  ancient  Abnicum,  a  ruined  city 
of  Turkey  in  Asia,  in  Armenia,  situated  about  25 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Kars,  in  a  rocky  ravine,  past  which  the 
Arpa-Chai,  a  tributary  of  the  Aras  or  Araxes,  flows. 
The  private  houses  of  Anni  are  now  little  more  than 
heaps  of  loose  stones,  but  in  the  ruins  of  the  piiblic 
buildings  there  is  Still  ample  evidence  of  the  former  size 
and  greatness  of  the  city.  Several  churches,  mosques, 
and  a  building  which  was  probably  the  palace,  as  weU  as 
the  massive  walls  of  the  city,  are  the  most  perfect  and 
conspicuous  remains  at  Anni,  and  exhibit  many  points  of 
great  architectural  beauty.  Anni  was  the  capital  of  the 
Pakradian  or  Bagratian  dynasty  of  Armenian  kings,  and 
under  their  rule  reached  the  height  of  its  greatness.  Alp 
Arslan  captured  it  in  1064,  and  handed  it  over  to  a  tribe 
of  Kurds,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  the  Georgians.  In 
1319  an  earthquake  completed  the  misfortunes  of  the  city, 
reducing  it  to  the  state  in  which  it  now  exists. 

AJNNO  BOM,  or  Annajbona,  a  smaU  island  off  the 
west  coast  of  Africa,  situated  in  lat.  1°  24'  S.  and  long.  5° 
35'  E.,  190  miles  west  of  Cape  Lopez.  Its  length  is  about 
four  miles,  its  breadth  two;  and,  rising  in  some  parts  to 
a  height  of  nearly  3000  feet  above  the  sea,  it  presents  a 
succession  of  beautiful  valleys  and  steep  mountains,  that 
are  covered  with  rich  woods  and  luxuriant  vegetation. 
The  inhabitants,  who  probably  amount  to  about  3000,  are 
negroes,  very  ignorant,  but  professing  a  belief  in  the  Roman 


Catholic  faith.  Their  chief  town,  a  village  on  the  north- 
east of  the  island,  \s  merely  a  collection  of  rude  huts,  with 
an  equally  barbarous  chapel.  The  roadstead  is  tolerably 
safe,  and  passing  vessels  frequently  take  advantage  of  it  in 
order  to  obtain  water  and  fresh  provisions,  of  which  Anno 
Bom  contains  an  abundant  supply.  The  island  was  dis- 
covered by  the  Portuguese  on  the  Ist  of  Janu?ry  1473, 
from  which  circumstance  it  receivgd  its  name,  "  Dia  de 
Anno  Bom,"  being  the  Portuguese  term  for  New-Year's  day. 
It  is  claimed  both  by  Spain  and  Portugal,  but  neither  of 
these  nations  exercises  any  authority  in  the  island,  which  is 
governed  by  a  native,  or  rather  it  is  said  by  a  body  of  five 
natives,  each  of  whom,  holds  the  ofiSce  of  governor  in  turn, 
during  the  period  that  elapses  till  ten  ships  touch  at  the 
island. 

'ANNONAY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Ardfeche,  irregularly  but  picturesquely  buOt  on  several 
small  hills  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Canse  and  Deflme, 
37  niiles  south  of  Lyons.  It  contains  few  buildings  that 
are  worthy  of  notice,  although  an  obelisk  in  honour  of  the 
celebrated  brothers  Montgolfier,  inventors  of  the  balloon, 
who  were  natives  of  the  place,  and  the  Gothic  church  of 
Trachi,  built  in  the  1 4th  century,  deserve  to  be  mentioned. 
The  manufactures  of  Annonay  are  among  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  department,  the  chief  being  those  of  paper, 
long  considered  to  be  the  best  in  France,  and  glove  leather, 
while  cotton,  woollen,  and  silk  goods  are  also  produced. 
Population,  18,445. 
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BY  an  annuity  is  meant  a  periodical  payment,  made 
annually,  or  at  more  frequent  intervals,  either  for 
a  fixed  term  of  years,  or  during  the  continuance  of  a  given 
Lfe,  or  a  combination  of  lives,  as  will  be  more  fully 
explained  further  on.  In  technical  language  an  annuity 
is  said  to  be  payable  for  an  assigned  status,  this  being  a 
general  word  chosen  in  preference  to  such  words  as  "  time,' 
"  term,"  or  "  period,"  because  it  may  include  more  readily 
either  a  term  of  years  certain,  or  a  life  or  combination  of 
lives.  The  magnitude  of  the  annuity  is  the  sum  to  be 
paid  (and  received)  in  the  course  of  each  year.  Thus,  if 
£100  is  to  be  received  each  year  by  a  person,  he  is  said  to 
have  "an  annuity  of  £100."  If  the  payments  are  made 
half-yearly,  it  is  sometimes  said  that  he  has  "  a  half-yearly 
annuity  of  £100,-"  but  to  avoid  ambiguity,  it  is  more 
commonly  said  he  has  an  annuity  of  £100,  payable  by 
half-yearly  instalments.  The  former  expression,  if  clearly 
understood,  is  preferable  on  account  of  its  brevity.  So  we 
may  have  quarterly,  monthly,  weekly,  daily  annuities, 
when  the  annuity  is  payable  by  quarterly,  monthly, 
■weekly,  or  daily  instalments.  An  annuity  is  considered 
as  accruing  during  each  instant  of  the  status  for  which  it 
ia  enjoyed,  although  it  is  only  payable  at  fixed  intervals. 
If  the  enjoyment  of  an  annuity  is  postponed  until  after  the 
lapse  of  a  certain  number  of  years,  the  annuity  is  said  to 
be  deferred.  When  an  annuity  ia  deferred  for  any  number 
of  years,  say  »,  it  is  said,  indifferently,  to  comjnence.  or  to 


be  entered  upon,  after  n  years,  or  to  run  from  the  end  of  n 
years;  and  if  it  is  payable  yearly,  the  first  payment  will  be 
made  at  the  end  of  {n+\)  years;  if  half-yearly,  the  first 
half-yearly  payment  wiU  be  made  at  the  end  of  (n  +  ^) 
years;  if  quarterly,  the  first  quarterly  pajrment  will  be 
made  at  the  end  of  (n  +  i)  years;  and  so  on.  If  an 
annuity,  instead  of  being  payable  at  the  end  of  each  year, 
half-year,  &c.,  is  payable  in  advance,  it  is  called  an 
annuity-due. 

If  an  annuity  is  payable  for  a  term  of  years  independent 
of  any  contingency,  it  is  called  an  annuity  certain ;  if  it  is 
to  continue  for  ever,  it  is  called  a  perpetuity;  and  if  in 
the  latter  case  it  is  not  to  commence  until  after  a  term  of 
years,  it  is  called  a  deferred  perpetuity.  An  annuity  de- 
pending on  the  continuance  of  an  assigned  life  or  lives, 
is  sometimes  called  a  life  annuity;  but  more  commonly 
the  simple  term  "anniuty"  is  understood  to  mean  a  life 
annuity,  unless  the  contrary  is  stated.  A  Ufe  annuity,  to 
cease  in  any  event  after  a  certain  term  of  years,  is  called  a 
temporary  annuity.  The  holder  of  an  annuity  ia  called 
an  annuitant,  and  the  person  on  whose  life  the  annuity 
depends  is  called  the  nominee. 

If  not  otherwise  stated,  it  is  always  understood  that  an 
annuity  is  payable  yearly,  and  that  the  annual  payment 
(or  rent,  as  it  is  sometimes  called)  is  £1.  Of  late  years, 
however,  it  has  become  customary  to  consider  the  annual 
payr.ient  tc  be,  not  £1,  but  simply  1,  the  reader  supplying 
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■whatever  monetary  unit  he  pleases,  whether  pound,  dollar, 
franc,  thaler,  <fec.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  this  course 
should  be  followed  in  any  tables  that  may  be  published  in 
future. 

The  annuity,  it  will  be  observed,  is  the  totality  of  the 
pajTuents  to  be  made  (and  received),  and  ia  so  understood 
by  ail  writers  on  the  subject;  but  some  have  also  used  the 
word  to  denote  an  individual  pajonent  (or  rent),  speaking, 
for  instance,  of  the  first  or  second  year's  annuity, — a  prac- 
tice which  is  calculated  to  introduce  confusion,  and  should 
therefore  be  carefully  avoided. 

The  theory  of  annuities  certain  is  a  simple  application 
of  algebra  to  the  fundamental  idea  of  compound  interest. 
According  to  this  idea,  any  sum  of  money  invested,  or  put 
out  at  interest,  is  increased  at  the  end  of  a  year  by  the 
addition  to  it  of  interest  at  a  certain  rate;  and  at  the  end 
of  a  second  year,  the  interest  of  the  first  year,  as  well  as 
the  original  sum,  is  increased  in  the  same  proportion,  and 
eo  on  to  the  end  of  the  last  year, — the  interest  being,  in 
technical  language,  converted  into  principal  yearly.  Thus, 
if  the  rate  of  interest  is  5  per  cent.,  £1  improved  at 
interest  will  amount  at  the  end  of  a  year  to  £1'05,  or,  as 
we  shall  in  future  say,  in  conformity  with  a  previous  remark, 
I  will  at  the  end  of  a  year  amount  to  1  '05.  At  the  end  of 
a  second  year  this  will  be  increased  in  the  same  ratio,  and 
then  amount  to  (I'Oo)^.  In  the  same  way,  at  the  end  of 
a  third  year,  it  will  amount  to  (1-05)',  and  so  on. 

Let  t  denote  the  interest  on  1  for  a  year;  then  at  the 
end  of  a  year  the  amount  of  1  will  be  1  + 1,  Reasoning 
as  above,  at  the  end  of  two  years  the  amount  will  be 
(1  + 1)',  at  the  end  of  three  years  (1  +  i)^  and  so  on.  In 
general,  at  the  end  of  n  years  the  amount  will  be  (1  -l-t)*; 
or  this  is  the  amount  of  1  at  compound  interest  in  n  years. 
The  present  value  of  a  sum,  say  1,  payable  at  the  end  of 
n  years,  is  such  a  sum  as,  being  improved  at  compound 
ipterest  for  n  years,  will  exactly  amount  to  1.  We  have 
seen  that  1  will  in  n  years  amount  to  ( 1  + 1)",  and  by  pro- 
portion we  easUy  see  that  the  sum  which  in  n  years  will 

amount  to  1,  must  be  t, — ^  ,  or  (1  +i)~'.     It  is  usual  to 
{1  +  i)'         ^        ' 

put  V  for  -; — ^,  so  that  v  is  the  value  of  1  to  be  received 

at  the  end  of  a  year,  and  v'  the  value  of  1  to  be  received 
at  the  end  of  n  years. 

SLBce  1  placed  out  at  interest  produces  i  each  year,  we 
see  that  a  perpetuity  of  t  is  equal  in  value  to  1 ;  hence, 

by  proportion,  a  perpetuity  of  1  is  equal  in  value  to  -. .   At 

6  per  cent.,  t  =  -05,  and  -;  =  20;  or  a  perpetuity  is  worth 
20  years'  purchase :  at  4  per  cent.,  it  is  worth  25  years' 
purchase,  (  —  =  25  i :  at  3  per  cent.,  it  is  worth  33J  years' 

/I  ^ 

purchase,  f.53=33jj. 

Instances  of  perpetuities  are  the  dividends  upon  the 
public  stocks  in  England,  France,  and  some  other  coun- 
tries. Thus,  although  it  is  usual  to  speak  of  £100  con- 
sols, this  £100  is  a  mere  conception  or  ideal  sum;  and  the 
reality  is  the  £3  a  year  which  the  Government  pays  by 
half-yearly  instalments.  The  practice  of  the  French  in 
this,  as  in  many  other  matters,  is  more  logical  In  speak- 
ing of  their  public  funds,  they  do  not  mention  the  ideal 
capital  sum,  but  speak  of  the  annuity  or  annual  payment 
that  is  received  by  the  public  creditor.  Other  instances 
of  perpetuities  are  the  incomes  derived  from  the  deben- 
ture stocks  now  issued  so  largely  by  various  railway  com- 
panies, also  the  feu-duties  commonly  payable  on  house 
property  in  Scotland.  The  number  of  years'  purchase 
— hich  the  perpetual  annuities  granted  by  a  government  or 


a  railway  company  realise  in  the  open  market,  forms  a  very 
simple  test  of  the  credit  of  the  various  governments  or  rail- 
ways. Thus  at  the  present  time  (May  1874)  the  British  per- 
petual annuity  of  £3,  derived  from  the  3  per  cent,  consols, 
is  worth  £93,  or  31  years'  purchase;  and  a  purchaser  thus 
obtains  3-226  per  cent,  interest  on  his  investment.  Other 
examples  are  given  in  the  subjoined  tables,  the  figures  in 
which  are  deduced  from  the  Stock  Exchange  quotations 
of  the  irredeemable  stocks  issued  by  the  various  govern- 


ments : — 


Nam*. 


Ko.  of  Years' 
Purchaae. 


British, 3100 

Dutch 23-69 

Swedish ;...... 21  20 

Russian : 20-40 

French 19-67 

Brazilian,  20-00 

Portugueee, _....  15-42 

Argentine 13-50 

Austrian, 13-40 

Italian 13  00 

Turkish...... 9-50 

Spanish 6-67 

Venezuelan, 360 


Interest  p«r 

cent,  yielded  to. 

a  Purcbaaer. 

3  23 
4-22 
4-72 

4  90 
5-08 
6  00 
6-48 
7-41 

r-48 

7-69 
10-53 
15-00 
28-57 


The  foUoi^g  are  a  few  other  examples  of  perpetri- 


ties : — • 


Kame. 


No.  of  Tear*' 
Purchase. 


Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  Stock,   27-50 

London  and  N.W.  Eailway  Deben- 
ture Stock, 

North  British  Railway  Debenture 
Stock,  ._ 

Edinburgh  Water  Annuities 22o8 


25-75 
23-50 


Interest  per 

cent,  yieldeil  to 

a  PurchaacT 

3  G4 

3-38 


4-2S 
4 -43 


We  may  mention  in  passing  that  the  more  nsnal  practice 
of  foreign  governments  when  borrowing  is  not  to  grant 
the  lender  a  perpetual  annuity,  but  to  issue  to  him  bonds 
of  say  £100  each,  bearing  an  agreed  rate  of  interest,  these 
bonds  being  usually  issued  at  a  discount,  and  redeemed  at 
par  by  annual  drawings  during  a  specified  term  of  years. 

We  have  seen  that  the  present  value  of  any  sum  payable 
at  the  end  of  n  years  is  found  by  multiplying  it  by 
(1-fi)-*;  hence  the  value  of  a  perpetuity  of  1  deferred 


n  years  is 


(i+»r 


Now  an  annuity  for  n  yeara  is  clearly 


the  difference  between  the  value  of  a  perpetuity  to  com- 
mence at  once  and  a  perpetuity  deferred  n  years ;  its  value 


is  therefore 


t 


(1  +  i)- 


-;  or  putting  a  for  the 


value  of  the  annuity,  we  have — 

^_l-(H-0-' 
i 
By  means  of  thia  equation,  having  any  two  of  the  three 
quantities,  a,  i,  n,  we  can  determine  the  third  either  exactly 
or  approximately.     Thus  for  n  we  have — 

log  (1-ta) 

"-      log    (l-t-i)  ■ 
There  is  no  means  of  determining  the  value  of  »  exactly, 
but  it  may  be  found  to  any  degree  of  accuracy  required  by 
methods  of  approximation  which  our  limits  will  not  allow 
us  to  describe.' 

*  A  similar  difficulty  meets  us  in  many  other  cases,  as,  for  instance^ 
when  we  wish  to  determine  the  rate  of  intereat,  having  given  the 
amount  of  an  annuity  for  a  given  term,  or  the  value  of  an  annuity  or 
perpetuity  deferred  for  a  certain  number  of  years.  The  reader  who 
wisLes  to  pursue  this  subject  is  referred  to  Francis  Baily's  Doctrine  of 
Interest  and  Annuilia,  1803,  in  the  appendix  to  which  the  formulas 
of  pre\*iou9  authors  are  examined,  and  new  ones,  which  are  at  once 
simpler  and  more  correct,  are  demonstrated.  Particular  cases  of  the 
problem  are  considered  in  Tumbull's  Tabla  qf  Compound  Intertit 
and  Annuities,  p.  132,  and  in  various  papers  in  the  Assurance  Maga- 
zine, among  which  may  be  specified  De  Morgan's  paper  "  On  the  Deter- 
mination of  the  Rate  of  Interest  of  an  Annuity,"  vol.  viii  p.  61,  and 
a  letter  by  J.  M'Lauchlan  in  the  eighteenth  volume.     The  analogoua 
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If  the  anmilty  for  n  years  is  not  to  be  enjoyed  at  once, 
bnt  only  after  tho  lapse  of  t  years,  ita  value  will  be  reduced 
in  the  proportion  of  1  to  the  value  of  1  payable  in  t  years, 
or  1  :  (1  + 1)~' ;  and  the  value  of  the  deferred  annuitv  to 
continue  for  n  years  is  therefore — 


(1  +  0- 


{l-{l+i)-}- 


It  remains  to  find  the  amount  at  compound  interest  at 

tJie  end  of  n  years  of  an  annuity  payable  for  that  term. 

The  amount  of  .1  in  »  years  being  (1  +t)",  its  increase  in 

that  time  is  (1  +  i)'-  1 ;  but  this  increase  arises  entirely 

from  the  simple  interest,  i,  of  1  being  laid  up  at  the  end 

of  each  year  and  improved  at  compound  interest  during 

the  remainder  of  the  t«rm.     Henco  it  follows  that  the 

amount  at  com])ound  interest  of  an  annuity  of  i  in  »  years 

must  be  (1  +  j)"  —  1 ;  and  by  proportion  the  amount  of  an 

(1  +  i)"  — 1 
annuity  of  1  similarly  improved  will  be  ^ — -^ • 

One  of  the  principal  applications  of  the  theory  of  annui- 
ties certain  is  the  valuation  of  leasehold  property  ;  another 
is  the  calculation  of  the  terms  of  advances  in  consideration 
of  an  annuity  certain  for  a  term  of  years.  At  present  a 
large  sum  of  money  is  annually  borrowed  by  corporations 
and  other  public  bodies  upon  the  security  of  local  rates  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  sometimes  arranged  in  these 
transactions  that  a  fixed  portion  of  the  loan  shall  be  paid 
off  every  year ;  but  it  is  more  commonly  the  case  that,  in 
consideration  of  a  present  advance,  an  annuity  is  granted 
for  a  term  of  years,  usually  25  or  30,  but  in  some  instances 
extending  to  60.  Landed  proprietors  also,  who  possess 
only  a  life  interest  in  their  property,  have  been  authorised 
by  various  Acts  of  Parliament  to  borrow  money  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  their  estates,  nnd  can  grant  a  rent- 
charge  upon  the  fee-simple  for  a  term  not  exceeding  30 
years.  These  are  very  favourite  investments  with  the  life 
insurance  companies  of  the  country,  as  they  are  thus 
enabled  to  obtain  a  somewhat  higher  interest — from  .4J 
to  4J  per  cent. — than  they  could  obtain  upon  ordinary 
mortgages  with  equally  good  security ;  the  reason  for  this, 
of  course,  being  that  these  loans  are  not  so  suitable  as 
others  for  private  lenders.  In  this  case,  as  in  all  others, 
the  price  is  determined  by  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand ; 
and  the  number  of  lenders  being  less  than  in  the  case  of 
ordinary  mortgages,  the  term's  paid  by  the  borrowers  are 
higher.'  When  a  loan  is  arranged  in  this  way,  it  is  desir- 
able for  various  purposes,  and  in  particular  for  the  ascer- 
tainment of  the  proper  amount  of  income-tax,  to  consider 
each  year's  papnent  as  consisting  partly  of  interest  on  tho 
outstanding  balance  of  the  loan  and  partly  as  an  instal- 
ment of  the  principal  The  problem  of  determining  the 
separate  amounts  of  these  has  been  considered  by  Turn- 
bull,  Tables,'^.  128  ;  and  by  Gray,  Ass.  Mag.,  xL  172. 

In  making  calculations  for  these  and  similar 'purposes, 
it  is  but  seldom  necessary  to  use  the  formulas  given  above. 
The  computer  usually  has  recourse  to  one  of  the  tables 
which  have  been  published,  containing  values  and  amdunts 
calculated  for  various  rates  of  interest.  An  extensive  set 
of  tables  of  this  kind  was  published  in  1726  by  John 
Smart ;  and  many  subsequept  writers,  as  Dr  Price,  Baily, 
Milne,  Davies,  D.  Jones,  J.  Jones,  have  reprinted  or 
abridged  portions  of  these  tables.  They  show  the  amount 
and  the  present  value  both  of  a  payment  and  of  an  annuity 
of  £1  fot  every  term  of  years  not  exceeding  100,  at  the 
several  rates  of  interest,  2,  2i,  3,  3i,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10 
per  cent ;  the  five  most  important  tables  giving — 

problem  of  deUrmmmg  the  rate  of  interest  in  the  bonds  of  foreign 
(fovernimenta  above  mentioned,  -iebeniures,  and  similar  secnritics,  haa 
been  folly  treated  of  by  Gray,  Ass.  ifag.,  xir.  91,  182,  397  ;  and  by 
M^eham.  zriii.  132. 


(1.)  The  amount  of  £1  in  any  number  of  yearn,  n  ;  or 

(l+>)-- 
(2.)  The  present  value  of  XI  due  in  any  number  of  years, 

n;  or  (l-l-i)— .  _  •- .        ■  ' 

(3.)  The  amoimt  of  an  annuity  of  £1  in  any  number  of 

(!.+♦)•- 1 
years,  n;  or  ^ : 

(4.)  The  present  value  of  an  annuity  of  £1  for  any 
number  of  years,  n ;  or  — ^— ; — - —  . 

(5.)  The  annuity  which  £1  will  purchase  for  any  num- 
ber of  years,  n;  or  j— 1__  . 

The  scheme  would  bo  more  complete  if  we  add,  with 
Corbaux,  who.se  tables  will  be  described  below — 
(6.)  The  annuity  which  would  amoimt  to  £1  in  k  years; 


(l-l-i)"-l' 


Smart  gives  the  values  of  these  functions  not  only  for 
all  integr<d  values  of  n  up  to  100,  but  also  for  the  half- 
years.  In  this  respect,  however,  he  has  not  been  followed 
by  subsequent  writers.  Some  (as  Milne)  have  stated  that 
ho  "  has  given  the  amounts  and  the  present  values  both  of 
sums  and  annuities  certain,  wrong  for  every  odd  number 
of  half-years."  This  remark  requires  some  e-iplanation. 
The  fact  is  that  Smart's  tables  are  quite  correct,  but  are 
not  applicable  according  to  the  conventions  that  are 
usually  observed  in  practice.  Thus,  for  example,  he  gives 
the  amount  of  1  at  the  end  of  half  a  year  at  4  per  cent, 
interest  as  equal  to  ^104  =  1-01980390,  this  being  the 
strictly  correct  theoretical  value  at  4  per  cent,  interest. 
But  in  practice  the  invariable  rule  is,  when  interest  is 
calculated  for  a  shorter  term  than  a  year,  to  take  a  propor- 
tionate part  of  tho  year's  interest,  thus  virtually  charging 
a  higher  rate  for  the  odd  time,  so  that  in  the  above  case 
the  amount  at  the  end  of  half  a  year  will  be  1  '02.  This 
circumstance  renders  it  undesirable  to  tabulate  the 
amounts  and  values  for  half-years ;  and  this  is  never  now 
done.  The  course  adopted  by  Smart  of  giving  the  values 
and  amounts  of  annuities  for  the  odd  half-years  is  open  to 
■more  serious  objection.'  His  figures  in  these  cases  are 
merely  the  values  of  the  algebraical  functions  above  given, 
corresponding  to  the  values  of  n,  \,  1|,  2 J,  &c.,  and  do  not 
give  the  amounts  and  values  of  annuities  payable  half- 
yearly.  In  fact,  we  are  unable  to  see  that  any  practical 
use  could  ever  be  made  of  his  results  in  these  cases. 

The  following  table,  on  p.  75,  in  which  the  rate  of  in- 
terest is  5  per  cent.,  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  the 
tables  in  question,  as  reprinted  by  Baily,  D.  Jones,  and 
others. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  figures  in  the  column  num'bered  (2) 
are  the  reciprocals  of  those  in  (1),  and  the  figurea  in  column  (5) 
the  reciprocals  of  those  in  (i).  Also,  that  the  figures  in  (4)  are 
the  sums  of  the  first  1,  2,  3,  Jcc,  terms  of  (2).  Again,  the  figures 
in  (3)  are  derived  by  the  successive  addition  of  those  in  (1)  to  the 
first  term,  1  000000  ;  and  the  figures  in  (4)  are  equal  to  the  product 
of  those  in  (2)  and  (3).  'We  have  added  the  column  (6)  from  Cor- 
baui's  tables.  These  figures  are  the  reciprocals  of  those  in  (3),  and 
are  equal  to  the  product  of  those  in  (5)  and  (2),  whils  the  figures  in 

(5)  are  the  products  of  those  in  (1)  4ad  <fi). 

It  would  pcrhajje  be  more  convenient  in  practice  if  tables  (3)  and 

(6)  were  altered  so  as  to  relate  to  anauitics  payable  in  advance  (or 
annuities-due).  In  that  case  (3)  would  give  the  amount  at  com- 
pound interest  in  n  years  of  an  annuity-due  of  1,  and  (6)  the  annuity- 
due  which  wotUd,  at  compoimd  interest,  amount  te  I  in  n  years  ; 

(1 -H')"+' - 1  -  i 
that  is  to  say,  tho  values  of  the  functions  ^ and 

,.      -.,^.,  _  J  _  ■ ,   respectively.      One  very  common  application  of 

table  (3)  is  to  find  the  amount  of  tho  premiums  paid  upon  a  life 
policy,  and  these  premiums  are  always  payable  in  advance.  If  the/ 
table  were  arranged  as  here  suggested,  the  figures  contained  in  ic 
wc"ld  be  deriv*»a  frr-n  these  ui  (]>,  in  tir^'dsely  the  Muse  way  oa 
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i  =  -05. 


^ 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(«) 

0  +  0. 

(1  +  0— 

(1+0—1 

l-<l  +  0— 

1 

t 

t 

> 

i-a  +  .)— 

a+0— i 

1 

1-05000000 

-8323S095 

1-00000000 

•95238095 

1-05000000 

I -0000000 

1  •10250000 

-00702943 

2-05000000 

1-85941043 

-63780488 

•4878049 

3 

1-15762500 

-86383760 

3-15250000 

272324803 

•86720856 

•3172085 

4 

1-21550625 

•82270247 

4-31012000 

3-64596050 

-28201183 

•2320118 

5 

1-27623156 

•78352616 

6-52563125 

4-32947667 

•23067480 

.1809743 

6 

1-31009564 

•74621540 

6-801&12S1 

5-07569207 

•19701747 

■1470175 

7 

1-40710042 

•71068133 

8-14200845 

6-78637340 

•172S1982 

•M2S198 

8 

1-47745544 

•67633938 

6-54910888 

6-46321276 

•15472181 

•1047218 

9 

1-55132S22 

•64460S52 

11-02656432 

710782167 

•14069008 

•0906901 

10 

1-62S89463 

•61381325 

12-57759254 

7-72173493 

•12950458 

'0795050 

(4)  from  (2).  It  would  also  be  an  improvement,  for  a  reason  to  be 
mentioned  presently,  if  the  heading  of  the  tables  were  altered,  so 
that,  for  example,  instead  of  (1)  being  called  a  table  of  the  amonnts 
of  " £1"  at  trie  end  of  any  number  of  "years,"  it  were  called  a 
table  of  the  amounts  of  "1  "  at  the  end  of  any  number  of  "terms." 
It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  tho  tables  are  arranged  in  the, 
manner  here  shown.  Smart  gives,  in  his  First  Table  of  Compound 
I  nterest,  the  values  of  our  (1)  for  the  various  rates  of  interest  arranged 
side  by  side  ;  in  his  Second  Table  he  gives  the  values  of  our  (2)  at 
different  rates  of  interest  similarly  arranged  ;  and  so  for  (3),  (4), 
and  (5).  This  arrangement  has  been  followed  by  most  authors,  not 
ouly  by  those  mentioned  above  as  having  copied  Smart's  tables,  but 
also  by  Chisholm,  who  states  that  the  compound  interest  tables  in 
his  work  (ComnuUatimi  Tables,  1853)  have  been  specially  computed 
for  it.  He  gives  the  tables  (1),  (2),  (3),  (4),  and  (5),  at  the  rates  of 
interest  3,  34,  4,  6,  6  per  cent.,  to  any  number  of  yeai-s  np  to  105. 
Hardy  s  Doctrine  of  Simple  ai\d  Compound  Interest,  1839,  contains 
tables  (1),  (2),  (3),  (4),  for  the  rates  of  interest  },  4,  j,  1,  Ij,  IJ, 
IJ,  2,  2i,  2i,  2|,  3,  3J,  3i,  3J,  4,  4},  4*.  4^,  5,  6,  7,  and  8  per  cent., 
for  any  number  of  years  up  to  100.  The  arrangement  in  our  speci- 
men is  that  adopted  by  Ranee  in  his  Tables  of  Compound  Interest, 
1852.  He  gives  tables  (1),  (2),  (3),  and  (4),  at  rates  of  interest 
proceeding,  by  steps  of  J  per  cent.,  from  \  to  10  percent.,  for  any 
number  ot  years  from  1  to  100.  The  same  arrangement  is  also  fol- 
lowed in  the  tables  appended  to  Francis  Corbaux's  Doctrine  of 
Compound  Interest,  1825  ;  bat  this  author  gives  in  one  opening  of 
the  book  not  only  the  six  tabular  results  in  our  specimen,  but  also 
the  corresponding  results  when  interest  at  the  nominal  rate  of  5  per 
cent,  is  payable  half-yearly  and  (quarterly,  thus  giving  in  one  open- 
ing 24  tabular  results  side  by  side.  He  gives  results  lor  every  quar- 
ter of  a  year  np  to  16  years,  and  then  for  each  year  up  to  100  ;  and 
his  rates  of  interest  range  from  3  to  6  per  cent. ,  at  intervals  of  4  per 
cent.  The  only  other  tables  we  think  it  needful  to  mention  are 
TombuU's,  1863.  His  work  gives  tables  (1),  (2),  (3),  (4),  and  (5), 
for  the 'rates  of  interest  3,  85,  4,  4)5,  5,  and  6,  payable  yearly  ;  for  3, 
Si,  3i,  3|,  4,  41,  4 J,  4J,  6,  6i,  payable  half-yearly  ;  and  3,  34,  4, 
4  j,  6,  6,  payable  quarterly.  The  results  extend  in  every  case  to  SO 
terms  of  conversion — that  Is,  80  years,  80  half-years,  and  80  quar- 
ters respectively.  The  arrangement  of  the  tables  differs  from  that 
of  all  the  others  mentioned,  as  each  page  contains  only  the  results 
pertaining  to  one  table  at  one  rate  of  interest.  The  results  are  given 
not  only  in  decimals,  but  ia  £  s.  d.  in  addition,  which  also  is 
on  usual. 

A  few  words  may  bo  here  added  as  to  the  practical  method  of 
Oonstmcting  compound  interest  tables.  The  formulas  we  have 
found  above  are  not  directly  used  for  the  calculation  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  tabular  results  ;  but  these  are  in  practice  deduced  the 
one  from  the  other  by  continuous  processes,  the  values  found  by  the 
formulas  being  used  at  intervals  for  the  purpose  of  verification. 
Smart  gives,  on  page  47  of  his  work,  a  description  of  the  method  he 
has  em|>loyed,  and  the  subject  has  been  fully  dealt  with  by  Gray  in 
his  Tables  and  Formula:,  chap.  2.  Since  the  publication  of  that 
work,  the  Arithmometer  of  Jl.  Thomas  (of  Colmar)  has  come  into 
extensive  use  for  the  formation  of  tables  of  this  kind.  For  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  instrument,  and  some  of  its  uses,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  papers  in  the  Assurance  Magazitie  by  llnjor-Ceneral 
Uannyneton,  vol.  xvi  p.  244  ;  Mr  W.  J.  Hancock,  xvi.  265 ; 
and  by  Gray,  xvii.  249  ;  xviii.  20  and  123. 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  the  annuity  payments  to 
be  all  made  annually ;  and  the  case  where  the  payments  are 
made  more  frequently  now  requires  attention,  First,  sup- 
pose that  the  annuity  is  payable  by  half-yearly  instalments; 
ihen,  in  order  to  find  the  present  value  of  the  annuity,  we 
have  first  to  ana-wer  the  question,,  JVhat  is  the  value  of  a 


sum  payable  in  sis  months'  timet  and,  in  order  to  find 
the  amount  of  the  annuity  in  n  years,  we  must  first  deter- 
mine what  is  the  amount  of  a  sum  at  the  end  of  six 
months.  Tho  annual  rate  of  interest  being  i,  it  may  be 
supposed  at  first  sight  that  the  amount  of  1  at  tho  end  of 

siz  months  will  be  1  +  g  ;  but  if  this  were  tho  case,  the 
amount  at  the  end  of  a  second  period  of  six  months  would 
be  increased  in  the  same  proportion,  and  be  (l  +  -^Vor 
1  + 1  +  J  •  But  this  13  contrary  to  our  original  assump- 
tion that  the  annual  interest  is  t,  and  the  amount  at  the 
end  of  a  year  therefore  1  + 1.     In  fact,  if  we  suppose  the 

interest  on  1  for  half  a  year  to  be  -,  the  interest  on  it  for 

a  year  will  not  be  t,  butt  +  ^.  In  order  that  the  amount 

at  the  end  of  a  year  may  be  1  +  i,  the  amount  at  the  end 
of  sis  months  must  be  such  a  quantity  as,  improved  at  the 
same  rate  for  another  six  months,  will  be  exactly  1  + 1  ; 
hence  the  amount  at  the  end  of  six  months  must  be  JT+i, 
or  (1  +  if.  Eeasoning  in  the  same  way,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that,  the  true  annual  rate  of  interest  being  i,  the  amount  of 
1  in  any  number  of  years,  n,  whether  integral  or  fractional, 
will  always  be  (1  +  i)*.  Hence,  by  similar  reasoning  to 
that  pursued  above,  the  present  value  of  1  payable  at  the 
end  of  any  number  of  years,  n,  whether  integral  or  frac- 
tional, -will  always  be  (1  +i)~'  or  jT. 

It  is  now  easily  seen — we  omit  the  demonstrations  for 
the  sake  of  brevity — that  the  present  value  of  an  annuity 
payable   half-yearly   for   n    years   (re   being    integral)   is 

s/l  +  i  +  1       l-(l  +  i)-"         J  ^1.  i  ^v  ,    ,       .    ., 

^ 5 —  •  — ^—. — - — ;  and  that  the  amount  of  a  rithiIht 

'  ^  % 

T+t  +  1  _  (i  +  t')'-i 


annuity  at  the  end  of  n  years  is 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  when  we  are  dealing 
with  half-yearly  payments  in  practice,  the  interest  is  never 
calculated  in  the  way  we  have  here  supposed.  On  the 
contrary,  the  nominal  rate  of  interest  being  i,  the  rate 

paid  half-yearly  is  -,  so  that  the  true  annual  rate  in  prao 

'  .      .    .     I* 

tico  IS  t  +  -  ;  for  instance,  if  interest  on  a  loan  is  payable 

half-yearly,  at  the  rate  of  5  per  <:ent.  per  annum,  the  true 
rate  of  interest  is  -050625,  or  £5,  Is.  3d.  per  £100.  Under 
these  circumstances  interest  is  said  to  be  convertible  into 
principal  twice  a  year.  Assuming  that  interest  is  thus 
convertible  in  times  a  year,  the  rate  of  interest  for  the  w** 

part  of  a  year  will  be  -^,  and  the  amount  of  1  at  the  end 
m 

of  n  years,  that  is,  at  the  end  of  mn,  intervals  of  conversion. 
'^"^  ^6  ( 1  +  -^  I    ,     Assuminff  the  number  m  now  to  in- 
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crease  indefinitely,  or  interest  to  be  convertible  momently, 
the  above  amo\\ni  becomes  c",  where  e  is  the  base  of  the 
natural  (or  Napierian)  logarithms.     , 

In  consequence  of  the  above-mentioned  practice  as  to 
half-yeariy  interest,  the  values  given  in  Smart's  tables  for 
the  odd  half-years,  though  theoretically  correct,  are  prac- 
tically useless,  and  they  have  been  superseded  by  the  other 
tables  above  mentioned.  It  is  important,  however,  always 
to  bear  in  mind  that  when  interest  is  thus  payable  half- 
yearly  or  quarterly,  the  true  rate  of  interest  exceeds  the 
nominal  From  want  of  attention  to  this  point,  the  sub- 
ject Las  become  involved  in  much  confusion,  not  to  say 
error,  in  the  works  of  Milne  and  some  other  writers. 

It  is  easily  seen  from  the  above  formula  that  the  amount 

of  1  in  mn  years,  at  the  rate  of  interest  — ,  is  the  same  as 

that  of  1  in  71  years,  at  the  rate  of  interest  i  convertible  m 
tim&j  a  year;  and  a  similar  property  holds  good  of  present 
values.    Hence,  the  tables  calculated  at  the  rate  of  interest 

—  may  be  used  to  find  the  amounts  and  present  values 
m       ' 

at  the  rate  i  convertible  m  times  a  year  ;  for  example,  the 

tabhs  calculated  for  interest  2  per  cent,  will  give  the  results 

for   I  per  cent,   payable  half-yearly.     For  this  reason  it 

would  be  an  improvement,  as  remarked  above,  to  use  the 

word   "terms"   in  the  headings  of  the  tables  instead  of 

"years." 

We  pass  on  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  theory  of 
life  annuities.  This  is  based  upon  a  knowledge  of  the 
rate  of  mortality  among  mankind  in  general,  or  among  the 
particular  class  of  persons  on  whose  lives  the  annuities 
depend.  If  a  simple  mathematical  law  could  be  discovered 
which  the  mortality  followed,  then  a  mathematical  formula 
could  be  given  for  the  value  of  a  life  annuity,  in  the  same 
way  as  we  gave  above  the  formula  for  the  value  of  an 
annuity  certain.  In  the  early  stage  of  the  science,  De- 
moivre  propounded  the  very  simple  law  of  mortality  which 
bears  his  name,  and  which  is  to  the  effect,  that  out  of  86 
children  bom  alive  1  will  die  every  year  until  the  last 
dies  between  the  ages  of  85  and  86.  The  mortality,  as 
determined  by  this  law,  agreed  sufHciently  well  at  the 
middle  ages  of  life  with  the  mortality  deduced  from  the 
best  observations  of  his  time ;  but,  as  observations  became 
more  exact,  the  approximation  was  found  to  be  not  suffi- 
ciently close.  This  was  particularly  the  case  when  it  was 
desired  to  obtain  the  value  of  joint  life,  contingent,  or 
other  complicated  benefits.  Demoivre's  law  is  now,  accord- 
ingly, entirely  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  does  not  call  for  any 
further  notice  from  us.  Assuming  that  law  to  hold,  it  is 
easy  to  obtain  the  formula  for  the  value  of  an  annuity, 
immediate,  deferred,  or  temporary ;  but  such  formulas  are 
entirely  devoid  of  practical  utility.  Those  who  are  curious 
on  the  subject  may  consult  the  paper  by  Charlon,  Ass. 
Mag.,  XV.  141.  In  vol.  vi.  p.  181,  will  be  found  an  in- 
vestigation by  Gray  of  the  formula  for  the  value  of  an 
annuity  when  the  mortality  table  is  supposed  to  follow  a 
somewhat  more  complicated  law.  No  simple  formula, 
however,  has  yet  been  discovered  that  will  represent  the 
rate  of  mortality  with  sufficient  accuracy;  and  those  which 
satisfy  this  condition  are  too  complicated  for  general  use. 

The  rate  of  mortality  at  each  age  is,  therefore,  in  practice 
usually  determined  by  a  series  of  figures  deduced  from 
observation;  and  the  value  of  an  annuity  at  any  age  is 
found  from  these  numbers  by  means  of  a  series  of  arith- 
metical calculations.  Without  entering  here  on  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  manner  of  making  these  observations  and  de- 
ducing the  rate  of  mortality,  and  of  the  construction  of 
"Mortality  Tables,"  we#append,  for  the  sake  of  illustration, 
one  of  the  earliest  tables  of  this  kind,  namely,  that  of 


Deparcieux,  given  in  his  Etsai  sur  let  Probabilitit  dt  la 

Duree  de  la  Vie  Humaine,  MA^. 


Knmber 

Number 

Number 

Kgt. 

Nnmber 
llrlng. 

dying  In 

the  next 

year. 

Age. 

Kamber 
Urtng. 

dying  In 

the  next 

year. 

Age. 

Number 
living. 

djlng  In 

the  next 

year. 

X 

3 

dx 

X 

I. 

*, 

X 

L 

d. 

1000 

30 

34 

702 

8 

65 

3P5 

15 

4 

970 

22 

35 

694 

8 

66 

380 

16 

6 

948 

18 

36 

686 

8 

67 

364 

17 

6 

930 

15 

37 

678 

68 

347 

18 

7 

915 

13 

36 

671 

69 

329 

19 

8 

902 

^2 

39 

664 

70 

310 

.19 

9 

890 

10 

40 

657 

71 

291 

20'  1 

10 

880 

8 

41 

650 

72 

271 

20 

n 

872 

6 

42 

643 

73 

251 

20 

12 

866 

6 

43 

636 

74 

231 

20 

13 

860 

6 

44 

629 

75 

211 

19 

14 

854 

6 

45 

622 

7« 

192 

19 

15 

848 

6 

46 

615 

8 

77 

173 

19 

16 

842 

7 

47 

607 

8 

78 

154 

18 

n 

835 

7 

48 

599 

% 

79 

1?6 

18 

18 

828 

7 

49 

590 

9 

80 

118 

17 

19 

821 

7 

50 

581 

10 

81 

101 

16 

20 

814 

8 

•51 

571 

11 

82 

65 

14 

21 

806 

8 

52 

660 

11 

83 

71 

12 

22 

798 

8 

53 

549 

11 

84 

59 

11 

23 

790 

8 

54 

538 

12 

85 

48 

Id 

24 

782 

8 

55 

526 

12 

86 

38 

9 

25 

774 

8 

56 

514 

12 

87 

29 

7 

26 

766 

8 

57 

602 

13 

88 

22 

0 

27 

768 

8 

58 

489 

13 

89 

16 

5 

28 

750 

8 

59 

476 

13 

90 

11 

4 

29 

742 

8 

60 

463 

13 

91 

7 

S 

30 

734 

8 

61 

450 

13 

92 

4 

2 

31 

726 

8 

62 

437 

14 

93 

2 

1 

32 

718 

8 

03 

423 

14 

94 

■1 

1 

33 

710 

8 

64 

409 

14 

95 

0 

It  is  to  be  understood  from  this  table  that  the  mortality 
among  the  persons  observed  was  such  that  out  of  every 
1000  children  alive  at  the  age  of  3,  30  died  before  attain- 
ing the  age  of  4,  leaving  970  aUve  at  4  ;  22  died  between 
the  ages  of  4  and  5,  leaving  948  alive  at  the  age  of  5  ; 
and  so  on,  until  one  person  is  left  alive  at  the  age  of  94, 
who  died  before  attaining  the  age  of  95. 

For  the  pm-pose  of  explaining  more  fully  the- method  of 
finding  the  value  of  a  life  annuity,  it  will  be  convenient,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  establish  the  two  following  lemmas. 

Leuma  1.  To  find  the  value  of  a  sum  to  be  received  at 
a  future  time  in  the  event  of  the  happening  of  a  'given 
contingency.  —  Suppose  that  the  sum  of  1  is  to  be  re- 
ceived in  n  years'  time,  provided  that  a  certain  event 
shall  then  happen  (or  shall  have  then  happened),  the 
probability  of  which  is  p.  We  have  seen  that  the  value 
of  1  to  150  certainly  received  in  n  years'  time  is  v*. 
In  order  to   introduce  the  idea  of  probability  into   the 

problem,  suppose  that  p  =  — : ,  6o  that  there  are  a  case^ 

favourable  to  the  happening  of  the  assumed  event,  and 
b  unfavourable,  the  total  number  of  possible  cases,  all  of 
which  are  equally  probable,  being  (a  -t-  b).  We  may  sup- 
pose, for  instance,  that  there  are  (a  +  b)  balls  in  a  bag,  of 
which  a  are  white  and  b  black  ;  and  that  1  is  to  be 
received  if  a  white  ball  is  drawn.  In  order  to  detertnine 
the  value  of  the  chance  of  receiving  1  in  consequence 
of  a  white  ball  being  drawn,  suppose  that  {a  +  b)  per- 
ions  draw  each  one  ball,  and  that  every  one  who 
draws  a  white  ball  receives  1  ;  then  the  total  sum  to 
be  received  is  a,  and  the  value  of  the  expectation  of  all 
the  (a  +  b)  persons  who  draw  is  also  a.  But  it  is  clear 
that  each  of  the  persons  has  the  same  chance  of  drawing  a 
white  ball,  therefore  the  value  of  the  expectation  of  eaclx 

of  them  is 


a  +  b 


-p.     This  is  the  value  of  the  chance  of 


receiving  1  immediately-  before  the  drawing  ia  made  io 
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Ti  'years  .  time ;  the  value  at  the  present  time  will  there- 
fore be*"^.  *  We  may  also  arrive  at  this  result  as  follows  : 
The  same  suppositions  being  still  adhered  to,  the  present 
value  of  the  sum  a  to  be  distributed  at  the  end  of  n  years 
is  av";  and  each  of  the  (a  +  b)  persons  having  the  same 
chance  of  receiving  1,  the  value  of  the  expectation  of  each. 
d 

13   -li'—pv'. 

a  +  b        ^ 

Lemma  2.  To  find  the  present  value  of  1  to  be  received 
in  n  years'  time,  if  a  specified  person,  whose  age  is  now  s, 
shall  be  then  living. — The  sum  to  be  received  in  this  case 
js  called  an  endonrniervt,  and  the  person  on  whose  life  it 
depends  is  called  the  nominee.  The  probability  that  the 
nominee  will  be  alive  is  to  be  found,  as  already  intimated, 
by  means  of  a  mortality  table.  Out  of  the  various  tables 
of  this  nature  that  exist,  that  one  must  be  chosen  which, 
it  is  believed,  most  faithfully  represents  the  probabilities 
of  life  of  the  class  of  persons  to  which  the  nominee  be- 
longs. Suppose  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  Deparcieus's 
table,  above  given,  is  the  most  suitable  in  the  case  before 
us, — that  the  age  of  the  nominee  is  30,  and  the  term  of 
years  10.  Then,  observing  that,  according  to  Deparcieux's 
table,  the  number  of  persons  living  at  the  age  30  is 
73-i,  while  the  number  at  the  age  40  is  657,  and  the 
difference,  or  the  number  who  die  between  the  two  ages, 
is  77,  we  conclude  that  the  chances  of  any  particular 
Qominee  of  the  age  of  30  dj-ing  before  attaining  the  age 
of  40  are  as  77  to  734,  and  the  chances  in  favour  of 
his  living  to  the  age  of  40  are  as  657  to   734  ;  or  the 

probability  of  his  living  to  40  is  — - . 

Passing  now  from  figures  to  more  general  symbols,  we 
will  use  l^  to  denote  the  number  given  in  the  mortality 
table  as  alive  at  any  age  x ;  so  that,  for  example,  in  .the 
above  table,  /j,  =  734,  1^=^51  ;  and  in  accordance  ■R-ith 
what  we  have  just  explained,  the  probability  of  a  nominee 
of   the  age  x  living  to   the  age  x  +  n,  will  therefore  be 


expressed  by 
be 


I. 


Hence,  by  lemma  1,  the  value  of  1  to 


received  if  the  nominee  shall  be  alive  at  the  end  of 


n  years,  is 


h 


In  the  particular  case  supposed  above. 


the  actual  value  will  be,  taking  the  rate  of   interest  at 

3  per  cent,  ^  x  (1-03)-"'= -666035.     We  may  look  at 

the  question  from  another  point  of  view.  Suppose  that 
734  persons  of  the  age  of  30  agree  to  purchase  from  an 
insurance  company  each  an  endowment  of  £\,  payable  at 
the  end  of  10  years,  then  the  probabilities  of  life  being 
Supposed  to  be  correctly  given  by  Deparcieux's  table,  we 
iee  that  657  of  those  persons  will  be  alive  at  the  end  of 
10  years,  or  the  engagement  of  the  insurance  company  to 
pay  £\  to  each  survivor  amounts  to  the  same  thing  as  the 
engagement  to  pay  £657  at  the  end  of  10  years,  and  the 
()resent  value  of  this  sum  is  657  (103)"'°.  The  sum  that 
should  be  paid  by  each  of  the  734  persons,  so  that  the 
company  shall  neither  gain  nor  lose  by  the  transaction,  is 

therefore  ^(1'03)~'°,  as  befsre.  If  we  suppose  the  pro- 
babilities of  life  to  agree  with  those  of  the  English  Table, 
No.  3,  Males,  which  is  printed  at  the  end  of  this  article, 
the  value  of  the  same  endowment  .will  be — 


272,073 
304,534 


(l-03)-'»= -664779 


y>If  now  we  carefully  examine  the  reasoning  of  the  last 
'paragraph,  we  see  that  we  have  made  an  assumption  that 
must  not  be  allowed  to  pass  without  some  further  justifica- 
tioa  We  have  assumed,  in  fact,  that  the  lives  we  are 
dealing;  with  will  die  off  at  the  exact  rate  indicated  by  the 


mortality  table.'  This,  however,  we  know,  is  not  naces- 
sarily  the  case.  Even  if  the  mortality  table  correctly 
represents  in  the  long  run  the  rate  of  mortality  among  the 
lives  we  are  dealing  ^jith,  we  know  that  the  rate  of 
mortality  will,  from  accidental  circumstances,  be  some- 
times greater  and  sometimes  less  than  that  indicated  by 
the  table.  If,  for  example,  we  have  734  persons  under 
observation  all  of  the  age  30,  we  have  no  certainty  that 
at  the  end  of  10  years  exactly  77  will  have  died,  leaving 
657  alive.  It  is,  indeed,  within  the  range  of  possibility — 
firstly,  that  the  whole  734  persons  may  die  before  the  age 
40;  and,  secondly,  that  none  of  them  may  die,  or  that  the 
whole  734  may  attain  the  age  of  4Ql  It  appears,  there- 
fore, as  if  we  had  used  the  word  "  probability"  in  the 
second  lemma  in  a  different  sense  from  that  we  attached 
to  it  in  the  first ;  for,  in  that  case  we  know  that  if  the 
whole  of  the  (a  -I-  6)  balls  are  drawn,  a  of  them  will  cer 
tainly  be  white,  and  6  black.  But  the  cases  will  be  more 
parallel  if  we  suppose  that  each  of  the  balls,  after  being 
drawn,  is  replaced  in  the  bag.  If  this  is  done,  we  see  it 
is  no  longer  certain  that  when  {a  +  b)  drawings  take  place, 
a  of  the  balls  wUl  be  white,  and  b  black.  It  may,  under 
these  altered  circumstances,  possibly  happen  that  the  balls 
drawn  at  each  of  the  (a  +  b)  drawings  will  all  be  white, 
or  on  the  contrary  all  black.  But  when  a  v«ry  large  num- 
ber of  drawings  are  made,  we  can  prove  that  the  ratio  of 
white  balls  drawn  to  the  black  will  differ  very  little  from 
the  ratio  of  a  to  b,  and  will  exactly  equal  it  if  the  number 
of  drawings  is  supposed  to  be  indefinitely  large.  In  this 
case  we  know  that  the  probability  of  drawing  a  white  baU 

is  still  — r,  and  passing  now  to  the  case  of  lives  nnder 

observation,  we  can  say,  in  the  same  sense,  that  the  pro- 
bability of  a  person  of  the  age  of  30  living  for  10  years  is, 

according  to  Deparcieux's  table,  —— ,  and  that   on    the 

average  of  a  very  large  number  of  observations,  that  frac- 
tion will  accurately  represent  the  number  of  persons 
surviving.  We  shall,  therefore,  be  justified  in  basing  all 
our  reasonings  on  the  assumption  that  the  lives  we  are 
dealing  with  die  precisely  at  the  rate  indicated  by  the 
figures  of  the  mortality  table. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  show  how  the  value  of  a 
life  annuity  is  calculated.  The  annual  payment  of  the 
annuity  being  1,  which  is  to  be  made  at  the  end  of  each 
year  through  which  the  nominee  shall  live,  the  annuity 
consists  of  a  payment  of  1  at  the  end  of  one  year  if  the 
nominee  is  then  alive,  of  the  same  payment  at  the  end  of 
two  years,  at  the  end  of  three  years,  kc,  under  the  same 
condition,  and  is  therefore  equal  to  the  sum  of  a  series  of 
endowments.  If  x  is  the  age  of  the  nominee,  the  value  of 
the  endowment  to  be  received  at  the  end  of  the  nth  year 

is,  as  we  have  seen  ia  lemma  2,  -y^i  ^^  and  the  total  valu^ 

of  the  annuity  is  therefore 


,2x^+'t;3+  .^. 


rr^l 


By  means  of  this  formula,  taking  the  values  of  /,,  l,^.; 
^t+v  ^^-i  from  the  mortality  table,  and  calculating  the 
values  of  V,  v',  v^,  ic,  according  to  the  desired  rate  oi 
interest,  or  taking  their  values  from  the  compound  interest 
tables  previotisly  described,  we  can  calculate  the  value  of 
an  annuity  at  any  age  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  desired. 
In  practice  the  calculations  would  be  most  readily  made 
by  the  aid  of  logarithms. 

We  can  arrive  at  the  above  formula  more  readily  by 
availing  ourselves  of  the  supposition  which  we  have  seen 
to  be  allowable,  that  the  lives  under  observation  will 
die  ofif  exactly  at  the  rate  indicated  by  the  mortality  table. 


T6 
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Thus,  suppose  that  /,  persons  of  the  age  x  buy  each  an 

annuity  of  1.  Then  the  number  of  persons  who  will  survive 

to  the  age  x  +  1,  and  claim  the  first  payment  of  the  annuity, 

will  be  7,+,.     The  value  of  1  to  bo  paid  at  the  eod  of  a  year 

la  V,  and  therefore  the  present  sum  that  will  be  required  to 

provide  for  all  the  payments  at  the  end  of  the  first  year 

will  be  1,+iV.     The  number  of  persons  who  will  survive 

two  years,  so  as  to  claim  the  second  year's  payment,  will 

be  l„^;  and  multiplying  this  into  the  value  of  1  payable 

at  the  end  of  two  years,  we  get  /,+,v^  as  the  present  sum 

necessary  to  provide  for  the  payments  at  the  end  of  the 

second  year.     Proceeding  in  this  way,  the  total  sum  that 

will  be  required  to  provide  the  annuities  to  the  I,  persons, 

wiU  be  ?,+jt>  +  Z,+,t)^  +  ^,+,1'*  +  .  .  .    Hence  the  value  of  an 

annuity  on  a  nominee  of  the  age  x,  or  the  sum  that  will 

on  the  average  be  required  to  provide  for  such  an  annuity, 

will  be 

.+ii>+h^'^+K+y+ /o\ 

—  J  .  .  .     (^.} 

wnich  13  at  once  seen  to  be  the  same  as  (I)  formula  under 
another  shape. 

If  we  suppose  money  to  bear  no  interest,  or  make  v  =  \ 
in  the  formula  for  the  value  of  an  annuity,  we  shall  obtain 
a  quantity  which  is  called  the  "  expectation  of  life,"  or  the 
"  average  duration  of  Hfe,"  being  the  average  number  of 
years  which  persons  of  the  given  age  will  one  with  another 
live.  Denoting  this  by  e„  and  making  n  =  1  in  the  formula 
above  given,  we  get 


e.= 


l,^.l  +  l^^^+l^+,+   ■ 


I. 


As  in  the  formula  for  the  annuity,  no  payment  is  made 
en  account  of  the  year  in  which  the  nominee  dies,  this 
formula  gives  the  averag'3  number  of  complete  years  that 
persona  of  the  given  age  will  live  according  to  the  mortality 
table,  and  makes  no  allowance  for  the  portion  of  the  year 
in  which  death  occurs.  The  expectation  thus  found  is 
called  the  curtate  expectation ;  and  in  order  to  obtain  the 
complete  expectation  of  life,  which  is  denoted  by  l„  half  a 
year  must  be  added  to  it. 

The  first  writer  who  is  kaovm  to  have  attempted  to 
obtain,  on  correct  math-jjcatical  principles,  the  value  of 
a  life  annuity,  was  Jokan  De.Wit,  Grand  Pensionary  of 
Holland  and  West  Friesland.  All  our  exact  ■  knowledge 
of  his  writings  on  the  subject  is  derived  from  two  papers 
contributed  by  Mr  Frederick  Hendriks  to  the  Assurance 
Mayadne,  toL  iL  p.  222,  and  voL  iii  p.  93,  The  former 
of  these  contains  a  traaslaticn  of  De  Wit's  report  upon  the 
value  of  life  annuities,  which  was  prepared  in  consequence 
of  the  resolution  passed  by  the  States  General,  on  the  25th 
April  1671,  to"  negotiate  funds  by  life  annuities,  and 
which  was  distributed  to  the  members  on  the  30th  July 
1671.  The  latter  contains  the  translation  of  a  number  of 
letters  addressed  by  De  Wit  to  Burgomaster  Johan  Hudde, 
bearing  dates  from  Septembftr  1 670  to  October  1671.  The 
existence  of  De  Wit's  report  was  well  known  among  his 
contemporaries,  and  Mr  Hendriks  has  collected  a  number 
of  extracts  from  various  authors  referring  to  it;  but  the 
report  is  not  contained  in  any  collection  of  his  works 
extant,  and  had  been  entirely  lost  for  180  years,  until 
Mr  Hendriks  conceived  the  happy  idea  of  searching  for  it 
among  the  state  archives  of.  Holland,  when  it  was  found 
together  with  the  letters  to  Hudde.  It  is  a  document  of 
extreme  interest,  and  (notwithstanding  BOtae  inaccuracies 
in  the  reasoning)  of  very  great  merit,  more  especially  con- 
sidering that  it  was  the  very  first  document  on  the  subject 
that  was  ever  written ;  and  Mr  Hendriks's  papers  will  well 
repay  a  careful  penisal. 

It  appears  that  it  had  long  been  the  practice  in  Holland 


for  lifi-  .uinuilios  to  l>e  pruntfd  to  nominocs  of  any  af^c, 
iu  tln>  i-oiistaiil  proportiun  of  double  tin- rate  of  intoiost 
nlli)\Vfil  on  stock;  tliat  i«  to  ca.v,  if  1  he  towns  wero  borrow- 
ing: iMiuii'v  lit  ()  per  i-ent.,  the.v  would  lie  willing  to  firiuit  a 
life  luiiiuit.v  lit  12  jMT  cent.:  if  nt  5  per  cent.,  the  uiinuity 
granteil  was  10  jut  eeiit. ;  atid  eo  on.  iJe  Wit  states  that 
"  annuities  have  been  sold,  even  in  the  present  century, 
first  at  six  years'  purchase,  then  at  seven  and  eight;  and 
that  the  majority  of  all  life  annuities  now  current  at  the 
country's  expense  were  obtained  nt  nine  years'  purchase;" 
but  that  the  price  had  been  increased  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years  from  eleven  years'  purchase  to  twelve,  and  from 
twelve  to  fourteen.  Ho  also  states  that  the  rate  of  interest 
had  been  successively  reduced  from  6  J  to  5  per  cent,  and 
then  to  4  per  cent.  The  principal  object  of  his  report  is  t^ 
prove  that,  taking  interest  at  4  per  cent.,  a  life  annuity 
was  worth  at  least  sixteen  years'  purchase;  and,  in  fact, 
that  an  annuitant  purchasing  an  annuity  for  the  life  o/ 
a  young  and  healthy  nominee  at  sixteen  years'  purchase, 
made  an  excellent  bargain.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  he 
argues  that  it  is  more  to  the  advantage,  both  of  the  country 
and  of  the  private  investor,  that  the  public  loans  shoijd  be 
raised  by  way. of  grant  of  life  annuities  rather  than  per- 
petual annuities.  It  appears  conclusively  from  De  Wit'e 
correspondence  with  Hudde,  that  the  rate  of  mortality 
assumed  as  the  basis  of  his  calculations  was  deduced  from 
careful  examination  of  the  mortality  that  had  actually  pre- 
vailed among  the  nominees  on  whose  lives  annuities  had 
been  granted  in  former  years.  De  Wit  appears  to  have 
con^  to  the  conclusion  that  the  probability  of  death  is  tie 
same  in  any  half-year  from  the  age  of  3  to  53  inclusive; 
that  in  the  next  ten  years,  from  53  to  63,  the  probability 
is  greater  in  the  ratio  of  3  to  2 ;  that  in  the  next  ten  years, 
from  63  to  73,  it  is  greater  in  the  ratio  of  2  to  1;  and  in 
the  next  seven  years,  from  73  to  80,  it  is  greater  in  the 
ratio  of  3  to  1 ;  and  he  places  the  limit  of  human  life  at 
80.  If  a  mortality  table  of  the  usual  form  is  deduced 
from  these  suppositions,  out  of  212  persons  alive  at  the 
age  of  3,  2  will  die  every  year  up  to  53,  3  in  each  of  tht 
ten  years  from  53  to  63,  4  in  each  of  the  next  ten  yeara 
from  63  to  73,  and  6  in  each  of  the  next  seven  years  from 
73  to  80,  when  all  will  bo  dead.  This  is  the  conclusion 
we  have  drawn  from  a  careful  study  of  the  report;  but, 
in  consequence  of  the  inaccuracies  above  mentioned,  8om«i 
doubt  exists  as  to  De  Wit's  real  meaning;  and  Mr  Hen- 
driks's conclusion  is  somewhat  difi'erent  from  ours  (see  hi» 
note,  Ass.  Mag.  vol.  ii  p.  246).  Tho  method  of  calculation 
employed  by  De  Wit  differs  much  from  that  described 
above,  and  a  short  account  of  it  may  interest  the  reader 
Suppose  that  it  were  desired  to  apply  it  to  deduce  th« 
value  of  an  annuity  according  to  Deparcieux's  mortality 
table  given  above,  then  we  asstmie  that  annuities  ar» 
bought  on  the  lives  of  1000  nominees  each  3  years  oJ 
age.  Of  these  nominees,  30  will  die  before  attaining  th,« 
age  of, 4,  and  no  annuity  payment  will  be  made  in  respect 
of  them;  22  will  die  between  the  ages  of  4  and  5,  so  that 
the  holders  of  the  annuities  on  their  lives  will  receive 
payment  for  1  year;  18  attain  the  age  of  5  and  die  before  6, 
to  that  the  annuitiies  on  their  Uves  are  payable  for  2  yeani 
Reasoning  in  the  same  way,  we  see  that  the.  annmties  oa 
15  of  the  nominees  will  be  payable  for  3  years;  on  KJ, 
for  4  years;  on  12,  for  5  years;  on  10,  for  6  years;  and 
80  on.  Proceeding  thus  to  the  extremity  of  the  table,  2 
nominees  attain  the  age  of  93,  1  of  whom  dies  before  the 
age  of  94,  so  that  90  anntiity  payments  will  be  made  Ln 
respect  of  him;  and  the  last  survivor  dies  between  tho 
ages  of  94  and  95,  so  that  the  annuity  on  his  Kfe  will  b.? 
payable  for  91  years.  Having  previously  calculated  u 
table  of  the  values  of  annuities  certain  for  every  number 
of  years  up  to  91,  the  value  of  all  the  annuities  on  thf 
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1000  nominees  will  be  found  by  taking  twenty-two  times 
tlie  valuj  of  an  annuity  for  1  year,  eighteen  times  the 
value  of  an  annuity  for  2  years,  fifteen  times  the  value  of 
an  annuity  for  3  years,  and  so  on, — the  last  term  being 
the  value  of  1  annuity  for  91  years, — and  adding  them 
together;  and  the  value  of  an  annuity  on  one  of  the 
nominees  wiU  then  be  found  by  dividing  by  1000.  Before 
leaving  the  subject  of  De  Wit,  we  may  mention  that  we 
find  in  the  correspondence  a  distinct  suggestion  of  the  law 
of  mortality  that  bears  the  name  of  l3emoivre.  In  De 
Wit's  letter,  dated  27th  October  1671  (Ass.  Mag.,  vol.  iii. 
p.  107),  he  speaka  of  a  "  provisional  hypothesis"  suggested 
by  Hudde,  that  out  of  80  young  lives  (who,  from  the 
context,  may  be  taken  as  of  the  age  6)  about  1  dies 
annually.  In  strictness,  therefore,  the  law  in  question 
might  be  more  correctly  termed  Hudde's  than  Demoi^Te's. 

De  Wit's  report  being  thus  of  the  nature  of  an  unpub- 
lished state  paper,  although  it  contributed  to  its  author's 
reputation,  did  not  contribute  to  advance  the  exact  know- 
ledge of  the  subject;  and  the  author  to  whom  the  credit 
must  be  given  of  first  showing  how  to  calculate  the  value 
of  an  annuity  on  correct  principles  is  Dr  Edmund  Halley, 
F.R.S.  In  the  Philosophical  Tratisadions,  Nos.  196  and 
198  (January  and  March  1693),  he  gave  the  first  approxi- 
mately correct  mortality  table  (deduced  from  the  records  of 
the  numbers  of  deaths  and  baptisms  in  the  city  of  Breslau), 
And  showed  how  it  might  be  employed  to  calculate  the 
value  of  an  annuity  on  the  life  of  a  nominee  of  any  age. 
His  method  of  procedure  exactly  agrees  with  the  formula 
(1)  above  given;  and  while  he  confesses  that  it  requires 
a  series  of  laborious  calculations,  he  says  that  he  had 
sought  in  vain  for  a  more  concise  method.  His  papers, 
which  are  full  of  interest,  are  reprinted  in  the  eighteenth 
Tolume  of  the  Assurance  Magazine. 

Previous  to  Halley's  time,  and  apparently  for  many 
years  subsequently,  all  dealings  with  life  annuities  werd 
based  upon  mere  conjectural  estimates.  The  earliest 
knoTfn  Veference  to  any  estimate  of  the  value  of  life  annui- 
ties rose  out  of  the  requirements  of  the  Falcidian  law, 
which  (40  B.C.)  was  adopted  in  the  Roman  empire,  and 
which  declared  that  a  testator  should  not  give  more  than 
three-fourths  of  his  property  in  legacies,  so  that  at  least 
one-fourth  must  go  to  his  legal  representatives.  It  is  easy 
to  see  how  it  would  occasionally  become  necessary,  while 
this  law  was  in  force,  to  value  life  annuities  charged  upon 
a  testator's  estate,  .^tuilins  Macer  (230  A.D.)  states  that 
the  method  which  had  been  in  common  use  at  that  time 
was  as  follows : — From  the  earliest  age  until  30  take  30 
years'  purchase,  and  for  each  age  after  30  deduct  1  year. 
It  is  obvious  that  no  consideration  of  compound  interest 
can  have  entered  into  this  estimate  ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  it  is  equivalent  to  assuming  that  all  persons  who  attain 
the  age  of  30  vrill  certainly  live  to  the  age  of  60,  and 
then  .ertainly  die.  Compared  with  this  estimate,  that 
which  was  propounded  by  the  Pra;torian  ftefect  Ulpian — ' 
one  of  the  most  eminent  commentators  on  the  Justinian 
Code— was  a  great  improvement.    His  table  is  as  follows : — 


Age. 

Years' 
Purchase. 

Age. 

Years' 
Putxhasa 

Birth  to  20 
20     „  25 
25     ,.30 
30     „  85 
35     „40. 

40  „  41 

41  „  42 

42  „43 

43  „  44 

44  „  45 

30 
28 
25 
22 
20 
19 
18 
•       17 
18 
15 

45  to   46 

46  „    47 

47  „    43- 

48  „    49 

49  „    60 
60   „    65 
55    „    60 
60     and ) 
upwards  ) 

14 
13 
12 
11 
10 
9 
7 

6 

Here  also  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  element 
of  interest  was  taken  into  consideration ;  and  the  assump- 
tion, that  between  the  ages  of  40  and  50  each  addition  of  a 
year  to  the  nominee's  age  diminishes  the  value  of  the 
annuity  by  one  year's  purchase,  is  equivalent  to  assuming 
that  there  is  no  probability  of  the  nominee  dying  between 
the  ages  of  40  and  50.  Considered,  however,  simply  as  a 
table  of  the  average  duration  of  life,  the  values  are  fairly 
accurate.  At  all  events,  no  more  correct  estimate  appears 
to  have  been  arrived  at  until  the  close  of  the  17th  century. 
Fuller  information  upon  the  early  history  of  life  annuities 
will  be  found  in  the  article  "  Annuities  on  Lives,  History 
of,"  in  Mr  Waif  ord's  Insurance  Cyclopwdia. 

Demoivre,  in  his  Treatise  on  Annuities,  1725,  showed 
that  it  was  unnecessary  to  go  through  the  whole  of  the 
calculation  indicated  by  the  formula  (1)  oir  (2)  for  each 
age,  and  that  the  value  of  an  annuity  at  any  age  might 
be  deduced  by  a  simple  process  from  that  at  the  next 
older  age.  This  may  be  demonstrated  as  follows :— -If  it 
were  certain  that  a  person  of  any  age,  say  39,  would  live 
for  a  year,  then  the  value  of  an  annuity  on  his  life  would 
be  such  a  sum  as  would  increase  at  interest  in  a  year  to 
the  value  of  an  annuity  on  a  life  one  year  older,  say  40, 
increased  by  a  present  payment  of  1 ;  that  is,  putting  a 
for  the  value  of  an  annuity  and  'a  for  that  on  a  life  one 
year  older,  the  value  would  bo  v  (1  -I-  'a).  But  it  is  un- 
certain that  the  life  will  exist  to  the  end  of  a  year,  and 
the  value  of  the  annuity  must  therefore  be  reduced  in  the 
proportion  of  this  uncertainty,  or  be  multiplied  by  the 
probability  that  the  given  Hfe  will  survive  a  year.  Putting 
then  p  to  denote  this  probability,  we  have  a  =  vp  (1  +  'a). 
This  formula  may  also  be  demonstrated  algebraically.  We 
have  seen  that 


'i    .n 


^ 


-^^/^T-f•^^T  +  . 


.  +  «/■ 


where  z  is  the  difference  between  the  age  of  the  given  life 
and  that  of  the  oldest  in  the  mortality  table.  (Assuming 
the  present  age  to  be  39,  then  in  the  EngUsk  Table  No.  3, 
Males,  2  win  be  107  -  39  =  68.)  In  the  same  way,  we  have 


Hence  d  =  v-.-tl+v-+  v^q  + 
=  .'/(!+ -a) 


ftr-Vr 


+  v- 


^ 


=  t3p(l-l-'o) 

— the  same  result  as  already  proved. 

If  we  suppose  the  present  age  to  be  x,  we  may  put  the 
formula  in  the  shape 

but  it  win  be  found  preferable  to  omit  the  subscript  » 
whenever  this  can  be  done  without  risk  of  confusion. 

This  formula  has  been  commonly  attributed  to  Simpson, 
who  in  1742  published  his  Doctrine  of  Annuities  and  Her 
versions;  but,  although  he  certainly  showed  that  it  is 
applicable  to  annuities  on  the  joint  duration  of  two  or 
more  lives,  the  first  discovery  of  it  is  undoubtedly  due  to 
Demoivre.  (See  Farren's  Historical  £ssat/  on  the  Use  and 
early  Program  of  the  Doctrine  of  Life  Contingencies  in 
England,  p.  46.)  The  formula  appears  to  have  been  in- 
dependently discovered  by  Euler,  and  was  given  by  him  in 
a  paper  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royai  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Berlin,  for  the  year  1760. 

Mr  Peter  Gray  has  shown  in  his  Tables  and  Fomiuloe, 
1849,  how  Gauss's  logarithmic  table  may  be  advantage- 
oufily  employed  in  calculating  the  values  of  annuitirs 
by  tie  above  formula.     That  table  gives  us  the  valuo  ci 
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log(l  +a)  when  that  of  log  a  is  known.  In  other  words, 
the  argument  of  the  table  is  lo^  a,  and  the  tabular  result  is 
log  (1  +  a).  When*  ordinary  logarithmic  tables  are  used, 
the  formula3  being' 

log  a,  =  log  vp,  +  log  (1  +  o^,), 
log  o^i  =  log  t7J,.,  +  log  (!+((,); 

Xre'have  to  find  a,  by  means  of  an  inverse  entry  into  the 
table  before  log  (1  +a,)  can  bo  found;  but  when  Gauss's 
table  is  used  (as  recomi)uted  and  extended  by  Gray),  "All 
the  entries  of  the  same  kind — direct  and  inverse — are 
brought  together,  the  whole  of  the  logarithms  being  found 
before  a  single  natural  number  is  taken  out.  We  con- 
sequently proceed  right  through  the  table ;  and  as  we 
proceed,  we  find  two,  three,  four,  and  even  as  many  as  six 
and  eight  entries  on  the  same  opening.  At  the  close, 
moreover,  the  taking  out  of  the  numbers  may,  if  necessary, 
be  turned  ov^r  to  an  assistant.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
the  common  tables  are'  used,  direct  and  inverse  entries 
alternate  with  each  other,  and  involve  likewise  a  continual 
turning  of  the  leaves  backwards  and  forwards,  by  which 
the  process  is  rendered  exceedingly  irksome." — Page  165, 
second  issue,  1870. 

When  the  only  object  is  to  form  a  complete  table  of 
immediate  annuities,  the  above  is  the  simplest  and  most 
expeditious  mode  of  procedure ;  but  when  it  is  desired  to 
have  the  means  of  obtaining  readily  the  values  of  deferred 
and  temporary  annuities,  it  is  better  to  cmoloy  a  wholly 
different  method^ 

The  value  of  a  deferred  annuity  may  be  found  as  follows : 
— If  it  were  certain  that  the  nominee,  whose  age  is  sup- 
posed to  be  now  x,  would  survive  n  years,  so  as  to  attain  the 
age  of  a;  -f  w,  the  value  of  the  annuity  on  his  life  being  then 
0*+.,  its  present  value  would  be  Va,^^.  '  But  as  the  nominee 
may  die  before  attaining  the  age  of  x  +  n,  the  above  value 
must  be  multiplied  by  the  probability  of  his  living  to  that 

age,  which  is  '— ,  and.  we  thus  get  the  present  value  of  the 

deferred  annuity,  j;"  .  -y^  .  a,j^.     We  may  arrive  at  this 

result  otherwise.  Thus,  as  wo  have  seen  above,  the  pre- 
sent value  of  the  first  payment  of  the  annuity,  that  is,  of  1 
to  be  received  if  the  nominee  ^all  be  alive  at  the  end  of 

n  +  1  years,  is  -7-1;"+'.     The  present  value  of  the  next  p^y- 

ment  b  similarly  seen  to  be    -.  - )'"+'.  and  so  on.   The  value 

of  thejieferred  annuity  is  therefore 

•+i;  .+J7  .+3; 

_^-+i  +  _^.+'+_t^A^+ ,  . 

ft  (  ( 

/.;     (  "'W       •+»!        •+»/  jfj' 

=  J.r.-a,(or'f    ."..,,  J 

(We  may  here  mention  that  this  formula  holds  good,  not 
ouly  for  ordinary  annuities,  but  also  for  annuities  payable 
half-yearly  or  quarterly,  and  for  continuous  annuities;  also 
for  complete  annuities,  i 

A  temporary  annuity  is,  aa  explained  above,  an  annuity 
which  is  to  continue  for  a  term  of  years  provided  the 
nominee  shall  so  long  live.  Hence  it  is  clear  that  if  the 
value  of  a  temporary  annuity  for  n  years  is  added  to  that 
of  an  annuity  on  the  same  life  deferred  n  years,  this  sum 
must  be  equal  to  an  annuity  for  the  whole  continuance  of 
the  same  Ufe;  the  value  of  a  temporary  annuity  for  n 
years  will  therefore  be  equal  to  the  difference  between  the 
value  of  a  whole  term  annuity  and  that  of  an  annuity 
.deferred  n  v^s.  or  to  ■- 


<^-  l<f  -'^.[^ 


or  Oj 


v\i'*^  i 


We  are  now  in  a  position  to  explain  the  method  of 
calculating  the  value  of  annuities  above  referred  to".  W« 
have  seen  that  the  value  of  an  annuity  for  the  life  of  » 
nominee  whose  age  b  a:,  is 


l.+l^+L+iV'  + 


+  'x  +  .V, 


which,   multiplying  both  numerator  and  denominator  by 
the  same  quantity  i',  becomes 

l.+,V*'  +  l.+,v^'+  ....  +l.+.v■^' 

l.v 

In  the  same  way,  the  value  of  an  annuity  on  the  i>au\e 
life,  deferred  n  years,  b 


I. 

l.v 

IS,  then,  we  calculate  in  the  first  instance  the  values  of 
the  product  l^if  for  all  values  of  x,  and  then  form  their 
sums,  beginning  at  the  highest  age,  we  shall  have  the 
means  of  obtaining  by  a  single  division  the  value  of  any 
immediate  or  deferred  annuity  we  wish. 

It  b  convenient  to  arrange  these  results  in  a  tabular 
form,  as  shown  in  the  appended  tables  (3)  and  (4).  Tho 
quantity  l^v"  b  placed  in  the  column  headed  D,  oppo- 
site the  ago  X,  and  b  denoted    by  D,;    while  the  sum 


/. 


'  +  /,4 


+  l,+,ii'^'  b  placed  in  the 


life  is 


column  headed  N,  opposite  the  same  age  x,  and  is  denoted 
by  N,;  so  that  the  value  of  an  immediate  annuity  on  a 

life  X  is  equal  to  —  ;  the  letters  N  and  D  being  chosen  a* 

the  first  letters  of  the  words  Numerator  and  Denominator. 
Then  it  b  easy  to  see  that  the  value  of  an  annuity  on  x 

deferred  n  years  is  equal  to  rryi*  •  whence  by  subtraction 

the  value  of  a  temporary  annuity  for  n  years  on  the  eume 

N,  -  N..^. 

D,     "■ 

If,  for  example,  we  wish  to  find  the  value  of  an  annuity 

on  a  male  life  of  40  according  to  tho  English  Table  No.  3, 

with   interest   at    3    per   cent.,    we    find    from   table  (3) 

appended  to  thb  article,  N„=  1374058,  D„  =  83406,  and 

N 
by  division  we  get  the  value  of  j^  =  1 6'4744,  which  agretB 

vntk  the  value  contained  in  the  table  (5),  also  appended  to 
thb  article. 

Next,  suppose  we  wish  to  find  the  value  of  a  deferred 
annuity  on  a  life  of  30  to  commence  at  the  end  of  10 
years.     From  what  precedes,  we  see  that  the  value  of  this 

N^ 


annuity  will  be  equal   to  the  quotient  cr^  or 


1374058 
12&404  '' 
which  will  be  found  to  be  equal  to  10'9518. 

If  we  wbh  to  find  the  value  of  this  deferred  annuity 
without  using  the  D  and  N  table,  the  formula  for  it  will 

bo  p  f'^a,^  v  being  equal  to  rz7^-      ^^^   ^'^  ha\o  seen 
l^  1 *03 


=  -664779,  and  that 


above  that  the  value  of  ^»(l-03)- 

a„  =  16-4744;  and  multiplying  these  together,  wo  get  tlio 
value  of  the  deferred  annuity,  1095 18,  as  before. 

We  have,  in  conformity  with  popular  usage,  called  our 
auxiliary  table  a  "  D  and  N  table."  It  b  also  called  a 
^commutation  table  " — a  name  proposed _by,De  Morgan 
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in  his  paper  "On  tho  Calculation  of  Single  Life  Contin- 
gencies," whicli  appeared  in  the  Companion  to  the  Almaiiac 
for  the  year  1840,  and  which  is  reprinted  in  the  Assurance 
Magazine,  xiu  328.  His  explanation  of  the  term  is  to  the 
following  effect : — Taking  any  two  ages,  say  30  and  40, 
we  have,  according  to  the  English  Table  No.  3,  Males  • — 
see  appended  table  (3), —  ' 

D3„=  125464,  N3„  =  2385610; 
D„=  83406,  N„=  1374058. 

Transpose  the  numbers  opposite  each  age  to  the  other 
age;  then  whatever  may  be  the  present  age  (less  than  30) — 

A  person  might  now  give  up  £83,406,  due  at  the  age  of 
30,  to  receive  £125,464,  if  he  live  to  be  40. 

A  person  might  now  give  up  an  annuity  of  £1,374,058, 
to  be  granted  at  the  age  of  30,  to  receive  in  return  another 
of  £2,385,610  to  be  granted  at  the  age  of  40,  if  he  should 
live  so  long. 

"  These  proportions  are  independent  of  the  present  age 
of  the  party,  and  show  that  the  most  simple  indication  of 
the  tables  is  the  proportion  in  which  a  benefit  due  at  one 
age  ought  to  be  changed,  so  as  to  retain  the  same  value 
and  be  due  at  another  age.  They  might,  therefore,  with 
great  propriety,  be  called  Commutaiion  Tables." 

It  is  clear  that  this  property  will  not  be  altered  if  all  the 
quantities  in  the  D  column,  and  consequently  those  in  the 
N  column,  are  increased  or  diminished  in  a  constant  ratio. 

A"D  and  N  table"  may  be  used,  not  only  to  find  the  value 
of  annuities,  immediate,  deferred,  and  temporary,  but  also 
to  find  the  annual  premium  that  should  be  paid  for  a  given 
number  of  years  as  an  equivalent  for  a  deferred  annuity. 
If  the  annuity  is  deferred  n  years,  and  the  annual  pre- 
mium of  equal  value  is  to  be  paid  for  m  years,  it  will  be 

N 
« — .    '^ .     The  table  may  also  be  used  to  find  the 

single   and  annual  premiums   for  insurances,  immediate, 

deferred,  or  temporary.     The  single  premiums  are — 

1    Ti  J-  ■  "N^-i-N. 

1.  For  an  ordinary  insurance, 


2.  For  an  insurance  deferred  n  years, 


i»N,+.__ij-N, 


3.  For  a  temporary  insurance  for  n  years, 

i<N,_i-N.+._.)-N,+N,+. 

The  annual  premiums  payable  during  life  fo*  the  same 
benefits  are  found  by  substituting  N,_,  for  D,  in  the 
denominator;  and  the  annual  premiums  payable  for  vi 
years,  by  putting  N,_,-Nn.„_i  in  the  denominator 
Instead  of  D^ 

Before  quitting  this  subject,  we  should  mention  that  in 
practice  other  columns  are  added  to  the  table  besides  the 
D  and  N  columns.  A  column,  S,  is  given  for  the  purpose 
of  calculating  the  values  of  increasing  annuities;  a  column, 
M,  for  calculating  the  values  of  assurances;  and  a  column, 
R,  for  calculating  the  values  of  increasing  assurances.  An 
explanation  of  the  M  column  belongs  to  the  subject 
Insurance;  for  an  account  of  the  S  and  R  columns;  we 
refer  the  reader  to  the  works  and  papers  on  Hfe  insurance 
contingencies,  in  which  the  D  and  N  (or  commutation) 
method  is  described;  particularly  to  those  of  David  Jones> 
Gray,  and  De  Morgan,  ~ 

The  earliest  known  specimen  of  a  commutation  table  is 
contained  in  William  Dale's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
the  Doctrine  of  Annuities,  published  in  1772.  A  full 
accoiint  of  this  work  is  given  by  Mr  F.  Hendriks  in  the 
second  number  of  the  AssuraTice  Magazine,  pp.  15-17. 
Dale's  table,  as  there  quoted,  differs  from  the  one  above 
tlescribed  in  that  it  commences  only  at  the  age  of  50, 
vnd  that  he  has   tabulated  l,v'~'^  instead  of   l.v'.      He 


says,  "  These  calculations  being  made  for  the  use  of 
the  societies  in  particular  who  commence  annuitants  at 
the  age  of  50,  it  was  not  thought  necessary  to  begin  the 
tables  at  a  younger  age."  He  gives,  however,  another 
table  based  on  different  mortality  observations,  com- 
mencing at  the  age  of  40;  and  in  this  case  he  tabulates 
l^v'"*".  His  table  also  differs  from  the  common  form  in 
that  it  is  adapted  to  find  the  values  of  annuities  payable 
by  half-yearly  instalments. 

The  next  work  in  which  a  commutation  table  is  found 
is  William   Morgan's   Treatise  on  Assurances,  1779.     In 

this  work  the  values  of  fv'~^    are    tabulated,   and    not 

those  of  l^if ;  but,  as  above  mentioned,  the  properties  of 
the  table  are  not  altered  by  the  change.  Morgan  gives  the 
table  as  furnishing  a  convenient  means  of  checking  the 
correctness  of  the  values  of  annuities  found  by  the  ordinary 
process.  It  may  be  assumed  that  he  was  avt-are  that  the 
table  might  be  used  for  the  direct  calculation  of  annuities; 
but  he  appears  to  have  been  ignorant  of  its  other  uses. 

The  first  author  who  fully  developed  the  powers  of  the 
table  was  John  Nicholas  Tetens,  a  native  of  Schleswig,  who 
in  1785,  while  professor  of  philosophy  and  mathematics  at 
Kiel,  published  in  the  German  language  an  Introduction 
to  the  Calculation  of  Life  Annuities  and  Assurances.  This 
work  appears  to  have  been  quite  unknown  in  England 
until  Mr  F.  Hendriks  gave,  in  the .  first  number  of  the 
Assurance  Magazine,  pp.  1-20  (Sept.  1850),  an  account  of 
it,  with  a  translation  of  the  passages  describing  the  con- 
struction and  use  of  the  commutation  table,  and  a  sketch 
of  the  author's  life  and  writings,  to  which  we  refer  the 
reader  who  desires  fuller  information. 

The  use  of  the  commutation  table  was  independently 
developed  in  England — apparently  between  the  years  1788 
and  1811 — by  George  Barrett,  of  Petworth,  Sussex,  who 
was  the  son  of  a  yeoman  farmer,  and  was  himself  a  village 
schoolmaster,  and  afterwards  farm  steward  or  bailiff.  In 
the  form  of  table  employed  by  him,  the  quantity  tabulated 
is  not  l,if,\)VLt  lj^\  +i)'°~',  where  w  is  the  last  age  in 
the  mortality  table  used.  It  has  been  usual  to  consider 
Barrett  as  the  originator  m  this  country  of  the  method  of 
calculating  the  values  of  annuities  by  means  of  a  compiu- 
tation  table,  and  this  method  is  accordingly  sometimes 
called  Barrett's  method.  (It  is  also  called  the  commuta- 
tion method  and  the  columnar  method.)  Barrett's  method 
of  calculating  annuities  was  explained  by  him  to  Francis 
Baily  in  the  year  1811,  and  was  first  made  known  to  the 
world  in  a  paper  written  by  the  latter  and  read  before  the 
Royal  Society  in  1812. 

By  what  has  been  universally  considered  an  unfortunate 
error  of  judgment,  this  paper  was  not  recommended  by  the 
council  of  the  Royal  Society  to  be  printed,  but  it  was 
given  by  Baily  as  an  appendix  to  the  second  issue  (in 
1813)  of  his  work  on  life  annuities  and  assurances.  Bar- 
rett had  calculated  extensive  tables,  and  with  Bail/s  aid 
attempted  to  get  them  published  by  subscription,  but  with 
out  success;  and  the  only  printed  tables  calculated  accord- 
ing to  his  manner,  besides  the  specimen  tables  given  by 
BaDy,  are  the  tables  contained  in  Babbage's  Comparative 
View  of  the  various  Institutions  for  the  Assurance  cf  Lives, 
1826.  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  Tetens  also  gave 
only  a  specimen  table,  apparently  not  imagining  that  per- 
sons using  his  work  would  find  it  extremely  useful  to  have 
a  series  of  commutation  tables,  calculated  and  printed 
ready  for  use. 

In  the  year  1825  Griffith  Davies  published  his  TahUt 
of  Life  Contingencies,  a  work  which  contains,  among  other 
tables,  two  arranged  on  the  plan  we  have  above  explained, 
the  idea  of  them  having  been  confessedly  derived  from 
Sally's  explanation  of  Barrett's  tables.     The  method  was, 

II.   —   II 
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however,  improved  and  extended  by  the  addition  of  the 
columns  (M  and  R)  for  finding  the  valaes  of  assurances. 
Davies's  treatise  on  annuities,  as  issued  by  his  executors  in 
1855,  with  the  explanation  that  it  is  an  uncompleted  work, 
but  that  the  completed  portion  had  been  in  print  eince  1 825, 
contains  several  other  tables  of  the  same  kind.  In  the  pre- 
face to  this  work  it  is  stated  that  "  the  most  important  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  methods  is,  that  Mr  Davies's 
method  is  much  simpler  in  principle  than  that  of  Mr  Ban'ett, 
as  the  columnar  numbers  given  by  the  latter  mnst  be  con- 
sidered more  as  the  numerical  results  of  algebraical  expres- 
sions ;  whereas  in  Davies's  arrangement  it  will  be  found,  on 
reference  to  age  0,  that  the  number  in  column  D  represents 
the  number  of  children  just  born,  and  those  opposite  ages  1, 
2,  3,  4,  itc,  to  the  end  of  life,  the  present  sums  which  would 
be  required  for  the  payment  of  £1  to  each  survivor  of  such 
children  at  the  end  of  1,2,  3,  4,  &c.,  years  to  the  extremity 
of  hfe ;  and  the  simi  thereof  inserted  in  column  N,  opposite 
age  0,  represents  the  present  fund  required  to  provide  the 
payment  of  annuities  of  £\  each  for  life  to  all  the  children 
given  in  column  D  at  age  0 ;  and  from  this  method  very 
considerable  amount  of  labour  is  avoided  by  multiplying 
the  number  living  at  each  age  by  a  fraction  less  than  a 
unit ;  but  by  Barrett's  method,  the  number  living  at  each 
age  has  to  be  multiplied  by  the  amount  of  £1  improved 
for  as  many  years  as  are  equal  to  the  difference  between 
that  age  and  the  greatest  tabular  duration,  as  already 
stated,  which  makes  each  product  a  large  multiple  of  the 
number  living."  This  passage,  we  are  informed,  correctly 
represents  Mr  Davies's  own  views  on  the  subject  It  may 
be  noticed  that  Davies  does  not  employ  the  notation  used 
above,  D„  N„  <fcc.,  but  omits  the  subscript  x.     Thus, 


instead   of  the   formula 

•N. 


N._.-N^_, 


he  would  write 


N,--N,' 

In  some  respects  this  notation  is  perhaps  preferable  to 
that  now  used,  as  it  is  certainly  better,  when  there  is  no 
risk  of  confusion,  to  omit  the  subscript  x.  But  Davies's 
notation  cannot  be  adopted  without  alteration,  as  N, 
might  be  mistaken  for  the  number  in  the  column  N  oppo- 
site the  ago  1.  We  may,  however,  consistently  with  the 
principles  of   the   notation   adopted   by  the   Institute  of 

"X 
Actuaries,  wnte  the  formula  _,        .wi-kj-    Th^  notation  at 

present  commonly  used  is  due  to  David  Jones,  whose  work 
(mentioned  below)  was  the  first  that  contained  an  exten- 
sive series  of  commutation  tables. 

On  a  general  review  of  the  whole  evidence,  we  cannot 
help  thinking  that  Barrett's  merits  in  the  matter  have  been 
somewhat  exaggerated.  The  first  idea  of  a  commutation 
table  was  not  due  to  him,  but  (leaving  Tetens  out  of  view) 
to  Dale  and  Morgan ;  and  it  is  certain  that  he  was  familiar 
with  the  Matter's  treatise.  The  change  he  istroduced  into 
the  arrsjjgement  of  the  table,  namely,  multiplying  by  a 
power  o|'(l  +i)  instead  of  by  a  power  of  v,  is  the  reverse 
of  an  ioiprovement ;  and  accordingly,  his  form  of  table  has 
never  been  in  practical  use  by  any  person  but  himself, 
excepting  only  Babbage.  It  is,  of  course,  not  to  be 
denied  that  great  credit  is  due  to  him  as  a  self-educated 
man,  for  perceiving  more  clearly  than  hia  predecessors  the 
great  usefulness  of  the  commutation  table ;  but  in  our 
opinion  he  does  not  stand  sufficiently  out  from  those  who 
preceded  and  followed  bim^  to  justify  the  attempt  to 
attach  his  name  to  the  columnar  method  of  calculating  the 
values  of  annuities  and  assurances.  Those  who  desire  to 
obtain  further  information  on  the  matter,  and  to  learn  the 
views  of  other  writers,  can  refer  to  the  appendix  to  Baily's 
Life  Annuities  and  Assurancts,  De  Morgan's  paper  "  On  tho 
Calculation  of  Single  Life  Contingencies,"  AutiroMce  Maga- 


zinf,  xii  348-9  ;  Gray's  Tablet  cmd  Formv}ce,  chap.  viiL'-j 
the  preface  to  Davies's  Treatise  on  Annuities;  also  Band- 
riks's  papers  in  the  Assurance  Magazine,  No.  1,  p.  1,  abfl 
No.  2,  p.  12  ;  and  in  particular  De  Morgan's  "Account  Of 
a  Correspondence  between  Mr  George  Barrett  and  Mi 
Francis  Baily,"  in  the  Assurance  Mooazine,  vol.  iv.  p.  186. 
The  principal  T>  and  N  tables  published  in  this  country 
are  contained  in  the  following  works  : — 

David  Jones,  Value  of  Annuities  and  Seversiinary  Paymevli, 
issued  in  parts  by  the  Useful  Knowleilge  Society,  completed  Ih 
1843,  which  fiivcs  for  the  Northampton  Table,  3  per  cent,  intereit, 
columns  D,  N,  S,  H,  R  ;  Carlisle  Table,  interest  3,  SJ,  i,  44,  6,  6 , 
colilmns  D,  N,  S,  M,  R  ;  and  interest  7,  8,  9,  10,  columns  D,  H, 
S.  Volume  ii.  contains  D  and  N  tables  for  all  combinations  o| 
two  joint  lives,  according  to  the  Northampton  Table,  3  per  cent, 
and  tho  Carlisle,  3,  84,  4,  41,  5,  6  per  cent. 

Jenkin  Jones,  New  Rate  of  Jtfortaliti',  1843,  Feventecn  OiBc«s' 
Eiporisnce,  24,  3,  3J  per  cent,  columns  D,  N,  S,  Jl,  R. 

0.  Davies,  Treatise  on  Annuities,  1825  (issued  1855).  Equitallj 
Experience,  24,3,  34,  4,  44,  6,  6  per  cent,  columns  D,  N,  S,  M,  K<  7, 
8  per  cent.,  columns  D,  N  ;  also  thrc^  tables  relating  to  joint  Uvea  )6i 
the  ditl'erences  of  age  19,  20,  21  years,  and  one  relating  to  three  joi^t 
lives  of  equal  ages,  all  giving  D  and  N  column.}  at  3  per  cent,  interest} 
Northampton,  3  percent.,  columns  D, N.  S, M,  R ;  4  percent.,  columns 
D,  N  ;  also  tables  for  t^vo  joint  lives  similar  to  those  above  mentioned. 

David  Chisholm,  Commntaticn  Tables,  1858  ;  Carlisle,  3,  34,  4, 
5,  6  per  cent.,  columns  D,  N,  S,  C,  M,  R  ;  also  columns^  D,  N| 
for  joint  lives,  and  M,  R,  for  silrvivorship  assurances. 

Nelson's  Contributions  to  Vital  SUit.siics,  1S57.  Jlortolity  oi 
England  and  Wales  (males),  3,  3*,  4,  44,  6,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10  per  cent., 
columns  D  and  N,  with  logarithms  ;  two  joint  lives,  males,  7  per 
cent,  columns  D  and  N  ;  also  D  and  N  columns  relating  to  the 
mortality  of  master  mariners,  and  to  that  among  friendly  societies, 
and  in  particul.ir  the  Manchester  Unity. 

Jardine  Henry,  GoterJimcnt  Life  Annuity  Commutation  TabUs, 
1866  and  lS73,'siugle  lives  male  and  female,  0,  1,  2,  24,  S,  84,  4, 
44,  5,  54,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10  per  cent. 

Institute  of  Actuaries  Life  Tables,  1872.  New  Experience  (or 
Twenty  Offices),  males  and  females  separately,  H*  and  H',  3,  84, 
4,  44,  5,  6,  colunms  D,  N,  S,  M,  R,  also  logarithms  ;  and  timiki 
tables  at  3,  34,  and  4  per  cent,  for  the  table  H "I". 

R.  P.  Hardy.  Valuation  Tables,  1872,  gives  the  aame  table  at  H 
per  cent,  for  H"*". 

The  Sixth  Report  of  the  Registrar-General,  1844,  contains  the 
English  Table  (No.  1),  3  and  4  per  cent.,  columns  D,  N,  S,  C,  1', 
U,  for  males  and  females  separately  ;  also  D,y,  N„,  3  and  4  pti 
cent.,  for  x  male  and  y  female  ;  also  five  tables  for  joint  lives,  on  t 
male  and  one  female,  differences  of  ages  -20,  -10,  0,  10,  20. 

The  Tuielfth  Report,  1849,  contains  the  English  Table  (No.  2). 
males,  3,  4,  5,  per  cent.,  columns  D,  N,  S,  C,  M,  R. 

The  Twentieth  Report,  1857,  contains  the  English  Table  (No.  2), 
females,  3  per  cent.,  columns  D,  N,  S,  C,  M,  R. 

The  English  Life  Table,  1864,  contains  columns  D,  N,  at  8,  S\, 
3  j,  34,  33,  4,  6,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10  per  cent,  also  the  logarithms ; 
colnmns  S,  C,  M,  R,  at  3,  4,  6  per  cent.  ;  special  tables  for  half- 
yearly  and  quarterly  payments,  columns  D,  N,  at  3  par  cent.  ;  joint 
lives  at  all  combinations  of  ages,  columns  D,  N,  at  3  per  cent.,  (If 
male  and  female,  (2)  two  males,  (3)  two  feouiles. 

The  explanations  of  the  tables  in  the  last  four  works  a>b 
by  Dr  WUliam  Farr,  F.R.S. 

Very  unfortunately,  these  tables  are  not  all  arrange  a 
upon  the  same  principle,  but  those  contained  in  the  Report  s. 
of  the  Registrar-General,  in  the  English  Life  Table,  id 
Chisholm's  and  in  Henry's  tables,  are  so  arranged  that  tl.e 
column  N  is  shifted  down  one  year,  so  that  in  them  the  ratio 

N, 

=r^  gives,  not  the  value  of  the  ordinary  aimtiity,  but  tlie 

l.'x 

value  of  the  annuity  increased  by  unity,  or  the  annuity-dne 
It  is  very  needful  to  bear  this  in  mind  for  the  prevention  of 
error ;  and  the  existence  of  a  difference  of  this  kind  is  ea  ■ 
tremely  perplexing.  For  information  upon  the  subject  of 
this  confusing  change,  see  De  Morgan's  peper  "  On  thp 
Forms  under  which  Barrett's  Method  is  represented,  and 
on  Changes  of  words  and  symbols,"  Ast.  Mag.,  i.  302. 

All  the  preceding  methods  reqtiire  a  considerable  amount 
of  calculation  in  order  to  obtain  the  value  of  an  annuity 
on  a  hfe  of  any  particular  age.  We  will  now  explain  some 
methods  of  approximation,  by  means  of  which  we  can 
calculate  with  much  less  labour  the  value  of  an  anuoity  at 


A  ]N  :n  u  1  t  1  e  s 
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a  single  ago.  when  we  do  not  require  a  complete  table  of 
annujtita.  The  following  method  was  demonstratpd  by  Mr 
Lubbock  (afterwards  Sir  J.  W.  Lubbock)  in  a  paper 
■"  On  the  Comparison  of  Various  Tables  of  Annuities  "  in  the 
Cambridge  Philosophical  Transactions  for  the  year  1829. 
Instead  of  calculating  the  value  of  each  payment  of  the 
annuity  to  be  received  at  the  ages  x+1,  x+2,  .  >  .  .  . 
to  the  extremity  of  Hfe,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  calculate 
the  values  of  the  payments  to  be  received  at  a  series  of 
equidistant  ages,   say  at  the  ages  x  +  n,  a:  +  2re,    x  +  3n, 

Then,  if  V„  denote  the  payment  to  be  received 

at  the  age  x  +  m,  and  A,,  A,,  A„ denote  the  lead- 
ing differences  of  V^,  V„  Vj,,  Vj, the  value  of  the 

annuity  is  approximately 

n+1  .  n'-l 


■«(V„  +  V.  +  V„  +  V3.+ )-- 


24n. 


A,  + 


(w»-l)(19n''-l) 


2     '*'    12n 


A. 


720re» 


A,- 


(n'-l)(9n3-l) 
480n»  ' 


2«i 


Here  V„  =  1,  V.  =  j^,  Y,.  =  y  t^' 


(fee. 


As  an  example,  we  will  apply  this  formula  to  calculate 
the  value  of  an  annuity  on  a  nominee  of  40,  according  to 
the  English  Table,  No.  3,  Males,  at  3  per  cent,  interest 

First,  taking  n  =  7,  we  find 
V,  =1-0000 

2654 
T,  =    -7346  +  -0521 


•2133 
■1727 

•1407 


•0406 


•0320 


•0116 


•0086 


+  •0089 


V„=    •5213 

V„=    •3486 

V„=  -2079 

V,j=  •0990 

V„=  -0318 

V-=  -0055 

Y5.=  -000* 

Sam  =  2-9491 

Hence  A,=  -  •2654,  A,=  ^0521,  Aj=-  -0115,  ^4- 
value  of  the  annuity  la  approximately 

4  2 

=  7  +  2-9491-4-yX  •2654-^x  •0521-.  •1808  x  •OllS 

-  •1283  X  0029. 
=  20-6437- 4 -OOOO 

-  -1517 

-  ^0149 

-  ^0021 

-  ^0004 
=  20  •8437-  4^1691 
=  r8-4748. 

Sezt,  taking  7t  =  ll,  we  have 

.  -0000  ° 


;  and  the 


V.  =1 
Vu  = 

T  KB 


■6076 

■3267 

1263 

•0207 
0006 


■  ^3924 
•2809 
•2004 
•1066 


+  -1116 

•0806 
•0948 


-  •OSIO 
+  ■0143 


+  0463 


2^0819 
Henoe,  the  value  of  the  annoity  is  approximately 

10  5 

=  11  X20819-  8-  jj  X  •8924-jyx  -llie-  •237ax  -0310 

-  •2044  X  -0463 

»22-9009- 6-0000 
-.  •3,'i67 

-  ^0507 

-  •oosg 

-  •OOQS 
5=22-9009-6  •4266 
=  16^4753. 

The  v«lne  of  the  annuity  calculated  In  the  ordinaiy  way  is,  aa  we 
tiavD  seen  (page  80),  16^4744 


An  improved  form  of  thi.''  method  -was  given  by  Mi 
W.  S.  B.  Woolhouse  in  the  Ass.  Mag.,  XL  321.  Li  ordet 
to  explain  this,  we  must  ijitroduce  the  reader  to  a  term 
which  is  of  recent  origin,  but  which  the  application  of 
improved  mathematical  methods  to  the  science  of  life  con- 
tingencies has  rendered  of  great  importance — the  force  of 
mortality  at  a  given  age.  This  may  be  defined  as  the  pro- 
portion of  the  persons  of  that  age  who  would  die  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  if  the  intensity  of  the  mortality  remained 
constant  for  a  year,  and  the  number  of  persons  under  obser- 
vation also  remained  constant,  the  places  of  those  who  die 
being  constantly  replaced  by  fresh  lives.  More  briefly, 
it  is  the  instantaneous  rate  of  mortality.  A  very  full 
explanation  of  this  term  is  given  by  Mr  W.  M.  Makeham, 
in  his  paper  "On  the  Law  of  Mortality,"  J«j.  Mag.,  ruL  325. 
The  value  of  the  function  can  be  approximately  found  by 
dividing  the  number  of  persons  who  die  in  a  year  by  the 
number  aUve  in  the  middle  of  the  year.  Thus,  if  l^  denote 
the  number  "of  persons  living  at  the  age  x,  d,  the  number 
dying  between  the  ages  x  and  ^  -1- 1 ,  and  d^_i  the  numbei 
dying  between  the  ages  x—1  and  x,  then  the  niunber  dying 

between  the  ages  x  —  -  and  x  +  -  will  be  approximately 
'~'      ',    and   the   force    of   mortality   is   approximately 


2L 


Thus,  in  the  English  Table,  Ko.  3,  Males,  the 

3465  +  3529 
value  of  the  force  of  mortality  at  age  40  is  ^ 

=  •012853.  ^ 

This  quantity  is  usually  denoted  by  the  Greek  letter  /i, 
while  S  is  used  to  denote  the  quantity  logj(l  +i),  which 
Woolhouse  has  called  the  force  of  discount.  This  being 
premised,  Woolhouse's  formula  for  the  approximate  value 
of  an  annuity  is 

n-1     n'-l 


n(y.  +  \^+Y^+  ...)  +  - 


12 


■(/^  +  8), 


where  it  ■will  be  noticed  that,  since  Tj  =  1,  the  two  first  terms 
are  exactly  equal  in  value  to  those  in  Lubbock's  formula 
Taking  the  same  example  as  above,  we  have  seen  that 
^i^=  •012853 
also  8    =-029558 

^„  +  8   =-042411 
Making  »  =  7,  we  have  the  value  of  the  annuity 
=  16-6437-4  X  -042411 
=  16-6437 -•169644 
=  16-4741. 
Making  n  =  1 1 ,  we  have  the  value 

=  16-9009- 10  X -042411 
=  16-9009 --4241 
=  16-4768. 

Comparing  the  two  processes,  we  see  that  when  we  hare 
the  values  of  fi  and  8  already  computed,  "Woolhouse's  it 
decidedly  the  shorter.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  easy  t« 
see  that  Lubbock's  formula  applies,  not  only  to  annuities, 
but  to  other  benefits;  and  that  it  will  be  applicable  to  find 
the  values  of  such  quantities  as  contingent  annuities,  the 
values  of  which  cannot  be  found  exactly  except  by  a  very 
long  series  of  calculations.  (See  Davies,  p.  354.)  The 
reader  who  refers  to  Lubbock's  paper  (which  is  reprinted 
in  the  Ass.  Mag.,  v.  277),  or  to  the  short  account  of  it  given 
in  the  Treatise  on  Probability,  issued  by  the  Useful  Know- 
ledge Society,  and  often  bound  up  with  D.  Jones's  worh 
on  annuities,  will  see  that  the  terms  involving  A„  A„  A^ 
are  not  given  there ;  and  it  may  assist  the  student  who  ia 
desirous  of  working  out  the  formula  fully,  to  be  referred  tc 

De  Morgan's  expansion  of r- — -,  J}i_f.  Calc.,  p.  314, 

§  184.     Lubbock  not  cmly  considered  it  tmneceaBory  to 
calcnlate  the  terms  involving  A^  A^  (tc   but  thought  that 
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the  value  of  the  term  containing  A„  as  calculated  for  one 
mortality  table,  might  be  used  without  material  error  in 
finding  the  values  of  annuities  by  other  tables.  The  above 
examples  show  that  the  formula,  as  now  completed,  is 
capable  of  giving  the  values  of  annuities  (and  of  course  of 
other  quantities)  with  very  great  accuracy. 

So  long  as  we  consider  the  annuity  to  bo  payable 
yearly,  no  allowance  being  made  for  the  time  which  elapses 
between  the  death  of  the  nominee  and  the  last  previous 
payment  of  the  annuity,  it  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a  very 
fiiifiple  problem  to  calculate  iti<  value.  But  in  practice 
annuities  are  generally  payable  by  half-yearly  instalments, 
and  it  is  the  custom  to  pay  a  proportionate  part  of  the 
annuity  for  the  odd  time  that  elapses  between  the  last 
half-yearly  payment  and  the  death  of  the  nominee  ;  and 
the  value  found  by  the  methods  described  above  therefore 
require  to  be  corrected  before  they  are  strictly  applicable 
in  practice.  Approximate  values  of  the  necessary  correc- 
tions are  very  easily  found  ;  but  the  strict  investigation  of 
their  correct  values  is  a  problem  requiring  a  considerable 
knowledge  of  the  higher  mathematics,  and  it  would  be 
quite  beyond  our  present  purpose  to  consider  it. 

When  an  annuity  is  payable  half-yearly,  the  common 
rule  for  finding  its  value  is  to  add  -25,  or  a  quarter  of  a 
year's  purchase,  to  the  value  of  the  annuity  payable  yearly. 
When  it  is  payable  quarterly,  "STS  is  added  ;  and  when  by 
instalments  at  n  equal  periods  throughout  the  year  (or  by 

— thly  instalments),  the  addition  is  — —  •     The  values  thus 

found  are  sufficiently  correct  for  most  purposes.  More 
correct  methods  of  finding  the  values  of  annuities  payable 
half-yearly,  quarterly,  ic,  are  investigated  in  papers  in 
the  Assurance  Magan7i(,  by  Woolhouse,  xL  327,  and  by 
Sprague,  xiiL  188,  201,  305.  Some  authors  have  assumed 
that  when  an  annuity  is  payable  half-yearly,  interest  is 
also  convertible  half  yearly,  overlooking  the  circumstance 
that  the  true  rate  of  interest  is  thereby  changed,  as  we 
have  explained  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  article.  In  fact, 
as  we  showed,  5  per  cent,  interest  convertible  half-yearly 
is  equivalent  to  a  true  rate  of  interest,  £5,  Is.  3d.  per  cent. 
If,  then,  we  have  found  the  value  of  an  annuity  when 
payable  yearly  at  5  per  cent  interest,  and  require,  perhaps, 
in  the  course  of  the  same  investigation,  the  value  of  an 
annuity  payable  half-yearly,  it  is  clear  that  that  value 
should  be  computed,  not  at  £5,  Is.  3d.  per  cent,  interest, 
but  at  5  per  cent.  ;  or  if  we  prefer  the  rate  Jib,  Is.  3d., 
then  the  value  of  the  annuity  payable  yearly  should  also 
be  calculated  at  that  rate. 

The  approximate  value  of  an  annuity  payable  up  to  the 
day  of  the  nominee's  death,  or  of  a  "  complete  "  annuity,  as 
it  is  now  usually  called,  is  found  in  the  case  of  annuities 
payable  yearly  by  adding  to  the  value  of  the  ordinary 
annuity  the  value  of  i,  payable  at  the  instant  of  the  nomi- 
nee's death  ;  in  the  case  of  half-yearly  annuities,  by  adding 
the  value  of  \  ;  and  in  the  case  of  quarterly  annuities,  the 
value  of  \,  similarly  payable.  The  more  exact  value  of  the 
correction  ia  investigated  by  Sprague,  Ass.  Mag.,  xiiL  358. 

The  previous  remarks  refer  almost  exclusively  to  annui- 
ties which  depend  on  the  continuance  of  ont  life,  or  to 
"  single  life  annuities,"  as  they  are  commonly  called.  But 
an  annuity  may  depend  on  the  continuance  of  two  or  three 
or  more  live?.  It  may  continue  so  long  as  both  of  two 
nominees  are  alive,  in  which  case  it  is  called  an  annuity 
on  the  joint  lives ;  or  it  may  continue  as  long  as  either  of 
them  is  alive,  in  which  case  it  is  called  an  annuity  on  the 
last  survivor.  Again,  if  it  depends  on  the  existence  of 
three  nominees,  it  may  either  continue  bo  long  only  as 
they  are  all  three  alive,  when  it  is  called  an  annuity  on 
the  joint  lives ;  or  SO  lojgg  99  any  two  pf  them  continue 


alive,  when  it  is  called  an  annuity  on  the  last  two  sur- 
vivors ;  or  so  long  as  any  one  of  them  is  alive,  when  it  i& 
called  an  annuity  on  the  last  survivor.  In  addition  to 
these,  we  have  "reversionary"  annuities,  which  are  to 
commence  on  the  failure  of  an  assigned  life,  and  continue 
payable  for  the  Life  of  a  specified  nominee  ;  or,  more  gene- 
rally, to  commence  on  the  failure  of  a  given  status,  or 
combination  of  lives,  and  continue  payable  during  the 
existence  of  another  status.  There  are  also  "  contingent " 
annuities,  which  depend  on  the  order  in  which  the  lives 
involved  fail  Thus,  we  may  have  an  annuity  on  the  life 
of  X,  to  commence  on  the  death  of  y,  provided  that  take 
place  during  the  life  of  z,  and  not  otherwise,  and  to 
continue  payable  during  the  remainder  of  the  life  of  x. 
Reversionary  annuities  are  of  considerable  practical  im- 
portance, but  contingent  annuities  are  rarely  met  with. 
Lastly,  we  may  mention  annuities  on  successive  lives, 
These  arc  of  importance  in  the  calculation  of  the  values  of 
advowsons,  and  of  fines  on  copyl),old  property.  It  does 
not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  article  to  treat  at  anj 
length  of  annuities  on  more  than  one  life,  and  we  must 
refer  the  reader  who  wishes  for  further  information  with 
regard  to  them  to  the  works  of  Baily,  Davies,  and  David 
Jones,  already  mentioned,  and  Milne's  Treatise  on  the 
Valuation  of  Annuities  and  Aaturances,  1815. 

The  student  who  wishes  to  pursue  the  subject  more  thoroughly, 
and  to  become  acquainted  with  all  the  improvements  in  the  theory 
of  annuitica  that  have  been  introduced  of  late  years,  should  care- 
fully study  the  various  articles  contributed  to  the  Journal  of  tJu 
Institute  of  Actuaries,  particularly  those  of  Woolhouse  and  Make- 
bam.  The  Institute  waa  founded  in  the  year  1848,  the  first  seasionaj 
meeting  being  held  in  January  1849.  Its  establisbmeat  has  con- 
tributed in  various  ways  to  promote  the  study  of  the  theory  of  life 
contingencies.  Among  these  may  b«  specified  the  following:— 
Before  it  was  formed,  students  of  the  subject  worked  for  the  most 
part  alone,  and  without  any  concert  ;  and  when  any  person  had 
made  an  improvement  in  the  theory,  it  had  little  chance  of  becom- 
ing pubUcly  known  unless  be  wrote  a  formal  treatise  on  the  whole 
subject.  But  the  formation  of  the  Institute  led  to  much  greater 
interchange  of  opinion  among  actuaries,  and  afforded  them  a  ready 
means  of  making  known  to  their  professional  associates  any  im- 
provements, real  or  supposed,  that  they  thought  they  had  mad^ 
Again,  the  discussions  which  follow  the  reading  of  papers  bcfort 
the  Institute  have  often  served,  fiLTst,  to  bring  out  into  bold  reliel 
differences  of  opinion  that  were  previously  unsuspected,  and  aftei- 
wards  to  soften  down  those  differences, — to  correct  extreme  opinion* 
in  every  direction,  and  to  bring  about  a  greater  agreement  of  opinion 
on  many  important  subjects.  In  no  way,  probably,  have  the  objects 
of  the  Institute  been  so  effectually  advanced  as  by  the  publication 
of  its  Journal.  The  first  number  of  this  work,  which  was  originally 
called  the  Assurance  Magazine,  appeared  in  September  1850,  and  it 
has  been  continued  quarterly  down  to  the  present  time.  It  wap 
originated  by  the  public  spirit  of  two  well-known  actuaries  (Mj 
Charles  Jellicoe  and  Mr  Samuel  Brown),  and  waa  carried  on  b» 
them  for  two  years,  we  believe,  at  a  considerable  loss.  It  wai 
adopted  as  the  organ  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries  in  the  year  1852, 
and  called  the  .Assurance  Magazine  and  Journal  of  the  InstitiUe  tf 
Actuaries,  Mr  Jellicoe  continuing  to  be  the  editor, — a  post  he  hel  J 
until  the  year  1867,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr  Sprague.  The 
name  was  again  changed  in  1866,  the  words  ^*Assura7u^e  Magaziru  ' 
being  dropped  ;  but  in  the  following  year  it  was  considered  desir- 
able to  resume  these,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  continuity  of 
the  publication,  and  it  is  now  called  the  Journal  of  the  Jn-Aitute  of 
Actuaries  and  Assurance  Magazine.  This  work  contains  not  only 
the  papers  read  before  the  Institute  (to  which  have  been  appended 
of  late  years  short  abstracts  of  the  discussions  on  them),  and  many 
original  papers  which  were  unsuitable  for  reading,  together  with 
corresponden  e,  but  also  reprints  of  many  papers  published  else- 
where, which  from  various  causes  had  become  diflBcult  of  access  to 
the  ordinary  reader,  among  which  may  be  specified  various  papers 
which  originally  appeared  in  the  Philosophical  ^Transactions,  the 
Philosojihicnl  Magazine,  the  Mechanics'  Magazine,  and  the  CoTrtr 
panion  to  tl,€  Almanac  ;  also  translations  of  various  papers  from  the 
p'rench,  German,  and  Danish.  Among  the  useful  objects  which  the 
continuous  publication  of  the  Journal  of  the  Institute  has  served, 
we  may  specify  in  particular  two  : — that  any  supposed  improvement 
in  the  theory  was  effectually  submitted  to  the  criticisms  of  the 
whole  actuarial  profession,  and  its  real  value  speedily  discovered ; 
and  that  any  real  impiovement,  whether  great  or  small,  being  placed 
on  record,  successive  writers  have  been  able,  one  after  the  other,  to 
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take  it  up  and  develop  it,  each  commencing  where  the  previoua  one 
hai  left  off.  The  result  has  been,  as  stated  above,  that  great 
advances  have  lately  been  made  in  the  theory.  It  may  be  truly 
said  that  the  recent  advances  and  improvements  in  the  theory  of 
life  contingencies  have  rendered  all  tne  existing  text-books  anti- 
quated ;  and  until  a  new  one  shall  be  produced,  bringing  the  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  down  to  the  present  time,  a  complete  know- 
ledge of  it  can  only  be  gained  by  a  diligent  study  of  the  Jfmi'nal  of 
iJie  Institute  of  Actiuirics  and  Assuran,ce  Magazine. 

Aa  intimated  above,  our  remarks  on  annuities  involving 
more  than  one  life  wiU  be  very  brief.  The  methods  em- 
ployed for  the  calculation  of  single  life  annuities  are  easily 
extended  to  the  case  of  joint  life  annuities.  The  funda- 
mental equation 

a  =  vp  (l-t-'o) 

is  true  of  annuities  on  two,  three,  or  any  number  of  joint 
lives,  if  we  consider  p  to  denote  the  probability  that  they  will 
all  survive  for  one  year;  and  'a  the  value  of  an  annuity 
on  the  joint  continuance  of  lives  which  are  severally  one 
year  older  than  those  on  which  the  required  annuity  de- 
pends. Thus  we  have — x,  y,  z,  being  the  ages  of  the  nomi- 
leea— ■ 


I. 


h. 


and  a.,.  =  vp.p^p.  (1  +  hi^,). 

The  columnar  method  of  calculating  annuities  admits 
also  of  being  extended  to  annuities  on  joint  Uvea  In  the 
extensive  tables  contained  in  D.  Jones's  work, 

Dq  "  IJ-fif,  y  being  the  older  of  the  two  ages, 
andN,  =  'D^-l-2D^  +  3D„-l- , 

where  *D^  is  used  to  denote  D,^.,    .f^. 

An    improved   form   of    the    table    was    suggested   by 

De   Morgan,  according  to  which   we  should  have   D^,  = 

'+» 
^/yi)  '  .     This  would  simplify  the  formulas  for  the  values 

of  contingent  annuities,  but  no  tables  have  a.^  yet  been 

published  calculated  on  this  principle.     The  same  method 

might  be  extended  to  three  lives,  in  which  case  the  most 

i-H>-(-« 

advantageous  form  would  be  T)^,  =  IJ-J-.v  ^  ;  but  the  ex- 
tent of  the  tables  when  three  Lives  are  involved  renders  it 
extremely  improbable  that  such  will  ever  be  published. 
The  practical  construction  of  a  D  and  N  table  for  joint 
lives  has  been  considered  by  Gray,  Tables  and  Formulae, 
pp.  122-137,  and  Ass.  Mag.,  xviii.  26.  Mr  Jardine  Henry 
has  described  in  the  As-i.  Mag.,  xiv.  212,  a  mechanical 
method  of  computing  the  values  of  D^  =  lj,,i<^ ,  by  means 
of  which  he  has  calculated  the  values  in  his  extensive 
tables  mentioned  above. 

The  values  of  annuities  on  the  last  survivor  of  two  or, 
more  Lives  cannot  be  calculated  by  the  ordinary  methods 
that  apply  to  annuities  on  joint  lives;  thus,  for  example, 
the  equation  a  =  v/)  (1  -(-  'a)  does  not  hold  good  with  regard 
to  them.  Their  values  must  be  found  from  those  oi.  joint 
life  annuities  by  means  of  the  following  formulas: — 
An   annuity  on   the   last"j 

sorvivor  of  two  Uvea,  x  \ai,    =ax  -^  a,  -  Oq 

and  y,  ' 

An   annuity  on   the   lasf) 

survivor  of  three  lives,  r  a^, 

X,  y,  and  s,  ^ 


=  Oi  +  a, -^ay-  Oy,  - a„ - Oq  •* o,, 


An  annuity  on  the  last  two  "1 
survivors  of  the   three  ,-a;^'=(i„  +  a„  +  <»ii-2a„, 
Uves,  X,  y,  s,  ' 

Lf  we  have  the  values  of  annuities  on  the  last  survivor 
of  two  lives  tabulated,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Institute  of 
Actuaries  Life  Tables,  we  may  find  the  value  of  an  annuity 
on  the  last  of  three  Uves  by  means  of  the  formula  a—  = 
<ti,  +  a-,  —  a;r,,  where  %e  is  found  by  means  of  the  relation 
'«.  =  <i,,;  see  Ass.  Mag.,  xvii.  266,  379. 

The  methods  of  approximation  given  by  Lubbock  andi 


Woolhouse  also  apply  to  the  calculation  of  asnulties  on 
the  joint  existence  of  any  number  of  Uves :  see  the  latter  s 
explanation  of  his  method.  Ass.  Mag.,  xi.  322,  and  for  an 
illustration  of  its  appUcation  to  compUcated  cases,  rvii 
267.  They  may  also  be  appUed  to  find  the  value  of  an 
annuity  on  the  la^t  survivor  of  any  number  of  Uves;  see 
Ass.  Mag.,  xvi.  375. 

The  formula  usuaUy  given  for  the  value  of  a  reversionary 
annuity  on  the  life  of  a;  to  commence  on  the  death  of  y 
ii  a^-  a^  But  this  is  not  sufficiently  correct,  being  de- 
duced frbm  suppositions  that  do  not  prevail  in  practice. 
It  assumes  the  first  yearly  payment  of  the  annuity  to  be 
made  at  the  end  of  the  year  in  which  y  dies,  and  the  last 
at  the  end  of  the  year  before  that  in  which  x  dies;  whereas 
in  practice  the  annuity  runs  from  the  death  of  y,  the  first 
yearly  payment  being  made  one  year  after  such  death,  and 
a  proportionate  part  being  paid  up  to  the  date  of  x'a  death. 
A  more  correct  formula,  is  given  by  Sprague  {Ass.  Mag., 

XV.  126),  is  '  ".  If  the  annuity  is  payable  half-yearly, 
the  value  will  be  approximately  {a,  -  a^) ;  and  if 


2 


quarterly,  {a,-a^) 


In    practice,  it   \a  often 


sufficient  to  deduct  half  a  year's  interest  from  the  value 
found  by  the  formula  a,  -  a^,  when  the  annuity  is  payable 
yearly,  a  quarter  of  a  year's  interest  when  it  is  payable 
half-yearly,  and  an  eighth  of  a  year's  interest  when 
quarterly. 

In  deaUng  with  annuities  in  which  three  Uves  are  in- 
volved, we  are  met  by  the  difficulty  that  no  tables  exist  in 
which  the  values  of  such  annuities  are  given  to  the  extent 
required  in  practice.  Such  tables  as  those  computed  fol 
the  CarUsIe  3  per  cent,  table  by  Herschel  FiUpowski  are 
of  too  limited  extent  to  bo  of  any  practical  utiUty;  foi 
the  values  being  given  only  for  certain  ages  differing  bj 
multiples  of  five  years,  a  considerable  amount  of  labour  if 
required  to  deduce  the  values  for  other  ages.  When,  ther* 
fore,  we  desire  to  find  the  value  of  an  annuity  on  the  joint 
Uves  of  say  x,  y,  and  z,  it  is  usual  to  take  the  two  oldest 
of  the  .Uves,  say  x  and  y,  and  find  the  value  of  a^,  then  to 
look  in  the  table  of  single  Ufe  annuities  for  the  annuity 
which  is  nearest  in  value  to  this, — a„  suppose, — and  lastly, 
to  find  the  value  of  a„„  and  use  it  as  an  approximation 
to  that  of  a,j„.  De  Morgan,  in  a  paper  written  for  the 
Philosophical  Magazine  for  November  1839,  and  reprinted 
in  the  Ass.  Mag.,  x.  27,  proved  that  the  value  of  a^,  thus 
found  .would  be  strictly  accurate,  if  the  mortaUty  foUowed 
the  law  known  as  Gompertz's;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  number 
of  persons  Uving  according  to  the  mortaUty  table  at  any 

age,  X,  could  be  represented  by  means  of  the  formula  dg' . 
Qompertz  proved,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for 
1825,  that  by  giving  suitable  values  to  the  constants,  the 
above  formula  might  De  made  to  represent  correctly  the 
number  Uving  during  a  considerable  portion  of  Life,  say 
from  age  10  to  60;  but  in  order  to  represent  by  the  same 
formula  the  numbers  Uving  at  higher  ages,  it  is  necessary 
to  give  fresh  values  to  the  constants ;  and  the  discontinuity 
thence  resulting  has  always  been  a  fatal  obstacle  to  the 
practical  use  of  the  formula.  It  has,  however,  from  its 
theoretical  interest,  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  from 
actuaries ;  and  numerous  papers  on  the  subject  vtU  be 
found  in  the  Assurance  Magazine.  A  claim  to  the  inde- 
pendent (if  not  prior)  discovery  of  the  formula  has  been  put 
forward  by  Mr  T.  R.  Edmonds ;  but  this  claim,  respecting 
which  many  communications  will  be  found  in  the  Assurance 
Magazine,  is  geneniUy  repudiated  by  competent  judges. 
De  Morgan  further  showed  {Ass.  Mag.,  viii.  181)  that  if  the 
above  property  holds  good,  or  a^,  =  a,„  then  the  roortaUt}_ 
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must  follow  Gompertz's  law;  and  "Woolhouse  gave  inde- 
pendently a  simple  algebraical  demonstratiou  of  the  same 
property,  x.  121.  Makeham  removed  the  above  mentioned 
objection  to  Gompertz's  formula  by  introducing  another 
factor,  and  showed  (Ass.  Mag.,  sdi.  315)  that  the  formula 
d^if  vnW  correctly  represent  the  number  living  at  any  age 
X  from  abuut  the  age  of  15  upwards  to  the  extremity  of 
life;  and  this  formula  has  been  found  very  serviceable  for 
certain  purjioses. 

The  fact  that  Gompertz's  law  does  not  correctly  represent 
the  mortality  throughout  the  whole  ot  life,  proves  that  the 
above-described  practical  method  of  finding  the  value  of 
an  annuity  on  three  joint  lives  is  accurate  only  in  certain 
cases.  Makeham  has  shown  (Ass.  Mag.,  ix.  361,  and  xiiL 
355)  that  when  the  mortality  follows  the  law  indicated  by 
his  modification  of  Gompert7'3  formula,  the  value  of  an 
annuity  on  two,  three,  or  any  number  of  joint  lives,  can 
be  readily  found  by  means  of  tables  of  very  moderate 
extent.  Thus  the  value  of  an  annuity  on  any  two  joint 
lives  can  be  deduced  from  the  value  of  an  annuity  at  the 
same  rate  of  interest  on  two  joint  lives  of  equal  ages;  the 
value  of  an  annuity  on  any  three  joint  lives,  by  means  of 
a  table  of  the  values  of  annuities  on  three  joint  lives  of 
equal  ages;  and  so  on;  and  Woolhouse  has  shown  (vol 
XV.  p.  401)  how  the  values  of  annuities  on  any  number  of 
joint  lives,  at  any  required  rate  of  interest,  can  be  found  by 
means  of  tables  of  the  values  of  annuities  on  a  single  life 
at  various  rates  of  interest.  Thess  methods,  we  believe, 
have  not  hitherto  been  practically  employed  to  any  extent 
by  actuaries,  and  it  would  perhaps  be  premature  to  say 
which  of  them  is  preferable. 

Afl  the  reader  will  have  observed,  neither  Gompertz's 
nor  JIakeham's  formula  represents  correctly  the  rate  of 
mortality  for  very  young  ages.  Various  formulas  have 
been  given  which  are  capable  of  representing  with  suiEcient 
accuracy  the  number  living  ?.t  any  age  from  birth  to 
extreme  old  age,  but  they  are  all  so  complicated  that  they 
are  of  little  more,  than  theoretical  interest.  They  are, 
however,  likely  to  prove  of  increasing  value  in  the  jjroblem 
of  adjusting  (or  graduating)  a  table  of  mortality  deduced 
from  observations, — an  important  subject,  which  does  not 
fall  within  the  scope  of  this  article.  We  may  mention 
in  particular  those  given  by  Lazarus  in  his  Mortalildts- 
verfuiUnisse  und  ihre  Ursac/ie  (Bates  of  Mortality  and  their 
Causes),  1867,  of  which  a  translation  is  given  by  Sprague 
in  the  eighteenth  volume  of  the  Assurance  Magazine, 
namely,  CK^'h'R'';  and  by  Gompertz  (see  Ass.  Mag.,  xvi. 
329), 

Z,  =  const  A''B■^•'C''D^  where  P  =  «*w'^'<'->. 

If  I,  represents  the  number  living  at  any  age  in  the 

mortality  table,  the  force  of  mortality,  or  the  instantaneous 

rate  of  mortality,  mentioned  above  (see  p.  83),  is  equal 

d 
to  -J- log,?.      Hence,    in  Gompertz's  original  law  the 

force  of  mortality  at  any  age  x  is  proportional  to  q*,  or 
is  equal  to  af,  where  a  is  a  constant;  in  Makeham's 
law  the  force  of  mortality  is  equal  to  aq'  +  b,  where 
a  and  6  are  constants;  and  in  Lazarus's  law  the  force  of 
mortality  is  equal  to  arf  +  b  +  cp',  where  a,  b,  and  c  are 
eonstants,  or  to  a«~~  +  6  +  ct".  Dr  Thiele  has  shown 
(sea  Ass.  Mag.,  xvi  313)  how  to  graduate  a  mortality 
table,  by  assuming  the  formula  for  the  force  of  mortality, 
tt,e~*''  +  a,€~*'>'*~'''  +  a3c'»';  and  Makeham  has  explained 
(Ass.  Mag.,  xvi  344)  a  very  c  venient  practical  method 
for  adjustment,  which  results  in  assuming  that  the  number 
living  at  any  age  x  can  be  accurately  represented  by  the 
sum  of  three  terms  of  the  form  d^s". 
The  employment  of  formulas  such  as  those  gives  in  tae 


last  paragraph,  and  tho  application  of  the  difTcrentiaJ 
calculus  to  the  theory  of  life  contingencies,  have  uatuially 
led  to  an  improvement  in  the  theury  which  is  probably 
destined  to  become  of  very  great  importance — we  Vefer  to 
the  introduction  of  the  idea  of  "continuous"  annuities 
and  assurances.  If  the  intervals  at  which  an  annuity  is 
payable  are  supposed  to  become  more  and  more  frequent, 
until  we  come  to  the  limit  when  each  payment  of  the 
annuity  is  made  momently  as  it  accrues,  the  anmiify  is 
called  coutinuous.  Strictly  speaking,  of  course,  this  is  an 
impossible  supposition  as  regards  actual  practice;  but  il 
an  annuity  were  payable  by  daily  instalments,  its  value 
would  not  differ  appreciably  from  that  of  a  continuous 
annuity;  and  if  the  annuity  be  paid  weekly,  the  ditTerenco 
will  be  so  small  that  it  may  be  always  s:ifely  neglected. 
The  theory  of  continuous  annuities  has  been  fully  developed 
by  Woolhouse  (^1«.  Mag.,  xv.  95).  Assuming  the  number 
living  in  the  mortality  table  at  any  age  x  to  be  represented 
by  l„  the  value  of  a  continuous   annuity  on  a  nominee 

of   the  age  a;  is    .-    /     (,v'dx=j    /     l^(    'dx,      putting 

0  =  logj(l  H-i).  From  the  nature  of  the  case,  /,  must  be 
a  function  that  is  never  negative  for  positive  values  of  x ; 
and  as  x  becomes  larger,  I,  must  continually  diminish,  and 
must  vanish  when  x  becomes  infinite.  l\  will  be  noticed 
here  that  the  superior  limit  of  the  integral  is  oo .  This  is 
necessary  if  /^  is  a  continuous  matbeniatical  function  ;  for 
in  that  case,  however  large  x  be  taken.  /,  will  never  become 
absolutely  zero.  Makeham  has  shown  (Ass.  Mag.,  xvii. 
305)  that  when  the  number  living,  /„  can  be  correctly 
represented  by  the  formula  cg^'e'",  the  value  of  a  continu- 
ous annuity  is  equal  to /     10""'  €""'  A. 

■^    ^     logs lo-'"".*— y. 

where  n  = , ,  and  2  =  a;  logioj  -i-  log?,  -  ;    and    he   has 

log  log  g 

given  (pp.  312-327)  a  table,  by  means  of  which  the  value 
of  the  annuity  can  be  found  when  the  values  of  re  and  t 
are  known.  This  table  requires  a  double  interpolation, 
and  is  therefore  rather  troublesome  to  use.  Mr  Emory 
M'Clintock  has  shown  in  the  eighteenth  volume  of  the 
Assurance  Magazine,  how  the  value  of  an  annuity  may  be 
found  by  means  of  the  ordinary,  tables  of  the  gamma- 
function.  As  Lazarus  has  pointed  out  in  his  above-men- 
tioned paper,  when  mortality  tables  are  given  in  the 
ordinary  form,  it  is  difficult  to  compare  them  and  define 
precisely  their  differences  ;  but  if  they  can  be  accurately 
represented  by  a  formula  containing  only  a  few  constants, 
it  becomes  easy  to  show  wherein  one  table  difi"er3  from 
another ;  and  the  methods  of  JIakcham  and  M'Clintock 
enable  us  to  compare  the  values  of  annuities,  for  any  ages 
desired,  according  to  different  tables  as  determined  by  such 
constants,  without  the  labour  of  comjiuting  the  mortality 
tables  in  the  usual  form.  They  can  therefore  scarcely 
fail  to  grow  in  popularity  as  they  become  better  known. 

The  priucijial  application  of  the  theory  of  life  annuities 
is  found  in  life  insurance.  (See  Insurance.)  At  the 
present  time  there  are  upwards  of  one  hundred  companies 
of  various  kinds  transacting  the  business  of  life  insurance  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  only  since  the  passing  of  the 
Life  Assurance  Companies  Act,  1870,  that  it  has  been  possible 
to  form  an  accuiate  estimate  of  the  extent  of  the  business 
transacted  by  these  companies;  but,  from  the  returns  made 
under  that  Act,  it  appears  that  the  total  assets  of  the  com- 
panies amount  to  about  £110,000,000,  which  are  invested 
so  as  to  produce  an  annual  income  of  about  £4,000,000, 
and  that  the  total  premiums  received  annually  for  insurance 
amount  to  about  £10,000,000.  There  is  no  means  at  pre- 
sent of  saying  exactly  what  is  the  total  sum  assured  ;  but 
it  is  probably  about  £330  000,000,  the  average  premiunk 
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for  insurance  being  aoout  3  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  actual 
transactions  at  the  present  time  in  the  purchase  and  grant 
of  immediate  annuities,  although  small  in  comparison  with 
the  life  insurance  transactions,  are  yet  of  considerable 
amount.  It  appears  from  the  returns  made  under  the 
above-mentioned  Act,  that  upwards  of  £250,000  is  annu- 
ally paid  to  insurance  companies  for  the  purchase  of  annui- 
ties, and  that  the  aggregate  amount  of  their  Liabilities 
under  that  head  is  nearly  £420,000  a  year.  The  Govern- 
ment competes  with  the  companies  in  the  grant  of  annui- 
ties ;  and  although  its  terms  are  on  the  whole  very  much 
less  favourable  than  the  companies',  still  in  consequence  of 
the  greater  security  otfered,  the  business  transacted  by  the 
Government  is  much  in  excess  of  that  transacted  by  the 
whole  of  the  insurance  companies.  It  appears  from  recent 
returns  (see  Ass.  Mag.,  xv.  23),  that  the  life  annuities 
annually  paid  by  the  National  Debt  OfBce  amount  to  about 
£1,000,000,  and  that  about  £600,000  is  on  the  average 
annually  invested  with  the  Government  for  the  purchase  of 
fresh  annuities.  The  purchase  and  grant  of  Ufe  annuities  have 
been  carried  on  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  apparently 
6.t  all  times.  We  learn  from  De  Wit's  above-mentioned 
report,  that  the  Governments  of  Holland  and  West  Fries- 
land  had  granted  annuities  systematically  for  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  before  any  correct  estimate  was  formed  of 
the  value  of  a  life  annuity.  The  British  Government  has 
at  Various  times*  granted  life  annuities,  more  esoeciaUy  on 
the  Tontine  principle,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money 


when  It  was  difficult  to  obtain  the  sums  required  for  the 
public  service  l^y  the  ordinary  mettiods.  Various  local 
bodies  have  at  diiferent  times  raised  money  on  the  security 
of  the  local  rates  in  consideration  of  the  grant  of  Ufe 
annuities  ;  and,  ^t  the  present  time,  the  Manchester  Cor- 
poration grants  annuities  on  favourable  terms  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  funds  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  water- 
works belonging  to  the  city.  During  the  existence  of  the 
usury  laws,  it  was  very  common  for  persons  borrowing 
money  upon  the  very  best  security  to  grant  annuities  upon 
their  Lives  in  consideration  of  a  present  advance.  Thus, 
for  example,  if  a  country  gentleman  of  the  age  of  40  wished 
to  borrow  £10,000  upon  a  landed  estate,  the  law  forbade 
him  to  pay,  or  the  lender  to  receive,  more  than  5  per  cent 
interest,  say  £500  a  year  ;  but  the  law  did  not  forbid  his 
granting  an  annuity  of  £1000  for  his  life,  secured  upon 
the  estate.  Speaking  roughly,  an  annual  payment  of  £300 
would  be  required  to  insure  £10,000  upon  the  borrower's 
life,  and  the  annuity  would  therefore  return  the  lender 
about  7  per  cent,  interest,  in  addition  to  the  premium  on 
the  insurance  necessary  to  return  his  capital.  In  this  way 
the  law,  which  was  intended  as  a  protection  to  the  bor- 
rower, to  enable  him  to  obtain  a  loan  at  a  fixed  moderate 
rate  of  interest,  very  often  had  the  directly  opposite  effect 
of  greatly  increasing  the  cost  of  borro%ring.  The  usury 
laws  being  now  repealed,  borrower:,  and  lenders  are  left  at 
full  liberty  to  make  such  terms  with  each  other  aa  they 
may  think  best.  (t.  as.) 


Table  {V).-^Shmniig  out  of  i, 000,000  ChUdren  horn,  the  Number  of  Males  and  Females  Surviving  at  each  Age,  and  th' 

Number  Dying  in  each  Year  of  Life.     English  Table,  No.  3. 
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37 
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42 
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44 
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Ta2LI  (2).  -Showing  tfu  Probability  of  a  Malt  or  Female  of  any  Age  Dying  within  a  Tear.     Englith  Table,  Ifo.  5: 
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* 
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0 
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74 
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2 
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39 
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75 
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3 

023850. 
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40 

012963 
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76 
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4 

017820 
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41 

013392 

013033 

77 

114544 

104430  . 

6 

013590 

013278 

42 

013845 

013320 

78 
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6 
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010554 

43 
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44 
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8 
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9 
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46 
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82 
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149855 

10 
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47 

016660 

014985 

83 

173564 
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11 

005060 
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48 

017343 

015373 

84 

185118 

171528 

12 

004763 

005103 

49 

018072 

015780 

85 

197148 
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13 

004710 

005074 

50 

018844 
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86 

209654 
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14 

004354 

005232 

61 

020220 

016666 

87 

222626 

207767 

15 

005173 

005548 

52 

021222 

017142 

88 
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220814 

16 

005630 

005998 

53 
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017646 

89 
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17 
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54 
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90 
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18 
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007184 

55 
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91 
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19 
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56 
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92 
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20 

008285 
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67 
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023788 

93 
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21 

008468 
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68 
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94 
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22 

008645 
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59 

030575 

027018 

95 

341367 
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23 

008820 

009210 

60 

032518 

028850 

96 

357787 

340687 

24 

008990 

009413 

61 

034676 

030862 

97 

374479 

357309 

25 

009160 

009610 

62 

037074 

033070 

93 

391411 

374210 

26 

009333 

009805 

63 

039733 

035500 

99 
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391333 

27 

009507 

009998 

64 
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100 

425883 
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23 

009683 
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S5 

045910 
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101 
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426301 

29 
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66 
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044354 

102 
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444021 

30 

010073 
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67 

053370 

047898 

103 
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31 
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68 
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32 
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69 
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33 
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011163 

70 
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34 
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71 
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85 
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72 
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36 
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Table  (3). — Auxiliary  {D  and  N)  Table  for  finding  the  Valuei  of  Annuities  at  3  per  cent.  Interett.     Englith  Table, 

No.  3.  Malet. 
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0 
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1635186 

74 

9360-4 

50726-5 

1 

415559 

8872932 

33 

90720 

1544466 

76 

8255-6 

42471-0 

a 

377514 

8495418 

39 

37002 

1457464 

76 

7223-6 

35247-6 

8  . 

353510 

8141908 

40 

83406 

1374058 

77 

6266-9 

28980-6 

4 

335028 

7806880 

41 

79928 

1294132 

78 

6387-4 

23693-2 

6 

319474 

7487406 

42 

.76559 

1217573 

79 

4586-3 

19006-9 

6 

305953 

7181453 

43 

73300 

1144273 

80 

3863-8 

15143-1 

7 

293823 

6887625 

44 

70145 

1074128 

81 

3219-2 

11923  9 

8 

282657 

6604968 

45 

67090 

1007038 

82 

2650-6 

9273  3 

9 

272329 

6332639 

46 

64132 

942906 

83 

2155-2 

7118-1 

10 

262688 

6069951 

47 

61267 

881639 

84 

1729-3 

6388-3 

H 

253605 

6816346 

43 

68491 

823143 

86 

1368-1 

4020-7 

12 

244972 

6571874 

49 

65803 

767345 

86 

1066-4 

2964-30 

18 

236703 

6334671 

60 

53198 

714147 

87 

818-28 

213602 

14 

228726 

6105945 

51 

60676 

863471 

88 

617-68 

1518-44 

15 

220987 

4884958 

62 

48205 

616266 

89 

458-06 

1060-38 

16 

213441 

4671517 

63 

45803 

669453 

90 

333-58 

726-80 

17 

206057 

4465460 

64 

43483 

626975 

91 

238-30 

488-50 

18 

198815 

4266645 

65 

41230 

484745 

92 

166-83 

321  -87 

19 

191701 

4074944 

66 

39047 

445698 

93 

114-35 

207-328 

90 

184711 

3890233 

57 

36930 

408768 

94 

76-668 

130-665 

21 

177845 

3712388 

68 

84877 

873891 

95 

60-225 

80-430 

22 

171203 

3541185 

59 

82885 

341006 

96 

82-117 

48-313 

23 

164780 

3376405 

60 

30951 

310065 

97 

20-025 

28-288 

24 

158570 

3217835 

61 

29072 

230983 

98 

12-161 

16-1271 

25 

152567 

3065268 

62 

27247 

253736 

99 

7-1856 

8-9415 

26 

146767 

2918501 

63 

25472 

228264 

100 

4-1261 

4-8154 

27 

141162 

2777339 

64 

23748 

204516 

101 

2-2999 

2-5155 

28 

135748 

2641591 

65 

22072 

182444 

102 

1-2429 

1-2726 

29 

130517 

2511074 

66 

20446 

161998 

103 

•6505 

-6221 

80 

125464 

2385610 

67 

18868 

143130 

104 

-3293 

•2923 

81 

120583 

2265027 

63 

17341 

125789 

105 

•1610 

-1318 

32 

115867 

2149160 

69 

15866 

109923 

106 

-0759 

-0559 

83 
84 

111310 

2037850 

70 

14445 

85478 

107 

•0345 

-0214 

106907 

1930943 

71 

13080 

82398 

108 

•0151 

-0063 

85 

102653 

1828290 

72 

11776 

70622 

109 

•0063 

■0000 

86 

98540 

1729750 

78 

10535 

60086-9 
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TAMJt  (4). — Atixiliary  {D  and  IP)  Tahle  for  finding  the  Faluet  of  Annuities  at  3  per  cent.  Interest.     Englith  Table, 

No.  3,  Females. 


Ago. 

X. 

D, 

N» 

Ago. 

r. 

D. 

N. 

Age. 

X. 

D< 

K« 

0 

483255 

9203701 

37 

92644 

1647581 

74 

10444 

60281-5 

1 

410175 

8793526 

38 

88864 

1558717 

76 

9298-2 

50983-3 

2 

373571 

8419955 

39 

85218 

1473499 

76 

8217-9 

42765-4 

S 

349858 

8070097 

40 

81701 

1391798 

77 

7206-1 

85559-3 

4 

331456 

7738641 

41 

78309 

1313489 

78 

6265-6 

29293-7 

6 

316112 

7422529 

42 

75036 

1238453 

79 

6398-6 

23895-1 

6 

302830 

7119699 

43 

71880 

1166573 

80 

4606-6 

19288-5 

7 

290907 

6828792 

.  44 

68836 

1097737 

81 

8890-1 

15398-4 

8 

279870 

6548922 

45 

65900 

1031837 

82 

3248-9 

12149-5 

9 

269630 

6279292 

46 

63068 

968769 

83 

2681-6 

9467-9 

JO 

260044 

6019248 

47 

60336 

908433 

84 

2185-8 

7282-1 

11 

250993 

6768255 

48 

67701 

850732 

85 

1758-1 

6524-0 

12 

242377 

5525878  • 

49 

65159 

795573 

86 

1394-4 

4129-6 

13 

234116 

5291762 

50 

52707 

742866 

87 

1089-5 

3040-10 

14 

226143 

5065619 

51 

50343 

692523 

88 

83800 

2202-10 

15 

218408 

4847211 

62 

48062 

644461 

89 

633-94 

1568-18 

16 

210870 

4636341 

53 

45862 

598599 

90 

471-25 

1096-91 

17 

203501 

4432840 

54 

43741 

654858 

91 

343  92 

752-99 

18 

196279 

4236561 

65 

41631 

513227 

92 

246-18 

506-81 

19 

189193 

4047368 

66 

39571 

473656 

93 

172-68 

834-13 

20 

182238 

3865130 

57 

37560 

436096 

94 

118-68 

215674 

21 

175415 

3689715 

58 

3.'>598 

400498 

95 

79-611 

135-963 

22 

168809 

3520906 

69 

3368 

366812 

96 

62-221 

83-742 

23 

162417 

3358489 

60 

31821 

334991 

97 

33-427 

60-315 

24 

156234 

3202255 

61 

30003 

304988 

98 

20-858 

29-457 

25 

150256 

3051999 

62 

28230 

276758 

99 

12-672 

167848 

26 

144478 

2907521 

63 

26501 

250257 

100 

7-4882 

9-2968 

27 

138894 

.  2768627 

64 

24816 

225441 

101 

4-2985 

4-9981 

28 

133501 

2635126 

65 

23174 

202267 

102 

2-3942 

2-6039 

29 

128292 

2506834 

66 

21673 

180694 

103 

1-2924 

1-3115 

30 

123262 

2383572 

67 

20016 

160678 

104 

•6752 

•6363 

SI 

118407 

2265165 

68 

18502 

142176 

105 

•3410 

•2953 

32 

,  113721 

2161444 

69 

17033 

125143 

106 

•1663 

•1290 

33 

109198 

2042246 

70 

15611 

109532 

107 

•0782 

•0608 

34 

104835 

1937411 

71 

14238 

95294 

108 

•0354 

•0164 

35 

100624  ■ 

183678/ 

72 

12917 

82377 

109 

•0164 

•0000 

86 

96562 

1740225 

73 

11651 

70726 

TA.BLX  (5). — Showing  the  Value  of  an  Annuity,  at  3  per  cent.,  on  the  Life  of  a  Male  or  Female  of  any  Agt, 

English  Tahle,  No.  3. 


V»lne  of  Annuity.     | 

\  bad  of  Annuity 

Value  of 

Annuity.     1 

Ago. 

a 

t 

Age. 

a* 

Age. 

«.         1 

X. 

X. 

X. 

Malei. 

Fem&lea 

Males. 

Female*. 

Malea. 

Feir^Iei. 

0 

18-1506 

18-8502 

34 

180618 

18-4807 

68 

7-2539 

7-6842 

1 

21-3518 

21-4385 

35 

17-8105 

18-2539 

69 

6-9284 

7-3469 

2 

22-5036 

22  5391 

36 

17-5538 

18-0218 

70 

6-6100 

7-0162 

3 

230316 

23-0668 

37 

17-2918 

17-7841 

71 

6-2993 

6-6928 

4 

23-3022 

23-3474 

38 

17-0245 

17-6405 

72 

6-9971 

6-3773 

6 

23-4367 

23-4807 

39 

16-7521 

17-2910 

73 

5-7036 

6-0702 

< 

23-4724 

23-5106 

40 

16-4744 

17-0353 

74 

6-4193 

5-7721 

7 

23-4410 

23-4742 

41 

16-1915 

16-7733 

75 

e-1445 

5-4832 

8 

23-3674 

23-3999 

42 

15-9037 

16-5047 

76 

4-8795 

6-2039 

9 

23-5536 

23-2886 

43 

15-6108 

16-2293 

77 

4-6244 

4-9346 

10 

23-1071 

23-1470 

44 

15-3129 

15-9471 

78 

4-3793 

4-6763 

11 

22-9347 

22-9818 

45 

15-0102 

16-6576 

79 

4-1442 

4-4262 

12 

22  7429 

22-7987 

48 

14-7026 

16-3608 

80 

8-9193 

4-1872 

13 

22-5374 

226032 

47 

14-3902 

15-0563 

81 

3-7040 

3  9583 

14 

22-3234 

22-4000 

48 

14-0730 

14-7439 

82 

3-4986 

3-7395  1 

15 

221052 

221933 

49 

13-7511 

14-4233 

83 

3-3027 

3-5307 

16 

21-8367 

21-9867 

60 

13-4242 

14-0942 

84 

3-1162 

3-3315 

17 

21-6710 

21-7829 

61 

13-0925 

13-7562 

85 

2-9388 

3-1419 

18 

21-4004 

21-5844 

52 

12-7636 

13-4090 

86 

2-7703 

2-9617 

19 

21-2568 

21  -3923 

63 

12-4315 

13-0522 

87 

2-610* 

2-7904 

2P 

21-0612 

21  -2093 

64 

120960 

12-6852 

88 

2-4587 

2-6278 

21 

20-8743 

21-0342 

65 

11-7570 

12-3279 

89 

2-3149 

2-4737 

22 

20-6841 

20-8573 

66 

11-4145 

11-9699 

90 

2-1788 

2-3277 

23 

20-4904 

20-6782 

57 

11-0687 

11-6107 

91 

2-0600 

2-1894 

24 

20-2929 

20-4965 

58 

10-7203 

11-2505 

92 

1-9281 

2-0586 

25 

200913 

20-3120 

69 

10-3697 

10-8892 

93 

1-8129 

1-9350 

26 

19-8853 

20-1244 

60 

10-0176 

10-6274 

94 

1-7042 

1-8181 

27 

19-6748 

19-9334 

61 

9-6650 

10-1653 

95 

1-6014 

1-7078 

28 

19-4596 

19-7387 

62 

9-3125 

9-8037 

96 

1-5043 

1-6036 

29 

19-2394 

19-5401 

63 

8-9612 

9-4431 

97 

1-4126 

1-5052 

80 

19-0143 

19-3374 

64 

8-6119 

9-0844 

98 

1-8261 

1-4123 

81 

18-7840 

19-1303 

65 

8-2657 

8-7284 

99 

1-2444 

1  -3246 

82 

18-6486 

18-9187 

66 

7-9233 

8-3768 

190 

1-1671 

1-2416 

38 

18-3078 

18-7022 

67 

7-6858 

8-0276 

u.  — 
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A  N  N  —  A  N  Q 


ANNUNCIATION,  the  announcement  made  by  the 
angel  Gabriel  to  the  Virgin  Mary  of  the  incarnation  of 
Christ  (Luke  L  26-38).  A  festival  commemorative  of  the 
annunciation  is  kept  by  the  church  on  the  25th  of  March. 
The  first  authentic  allusions  to  it  are  in  a  canon  of  the 
Council  of  Toledo  (656  a.d.),  and  another  of  the  Council  of 
Trullo  (692),  forbidding  the  celebration  of  all  festivals  in 
Lent,  excepting  the  Lord's  day  and  the  Feast  of  the 
Annunciation.  An  earlier  origin  has  been  claimed  for  it 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  mentioned  in  sermons  of  Athana- 
sius  and  of  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  but  both  these  docu- 
ments are  now  admitted  to  be  spurious. 

ANODYNE  (a  privative,  and  tSviij,  pain),  denotes  ety- 
mologically  anything  which  relieves  pain.  The  common 
usage  of  the  -word  restricts  it,  however,  to  medicines  which 
lessen  the  sensibility  of  the  brain  or  nervous  system,  with- 
out acting  directly  on  the  cause  of  pain.  The  anodynes 
generally  employed  are  opium,  henbane,  hemlock,  tobacco, 
stramonium,  and  chloroform. 

ANOINTING,  the  practice  of  pouring  an  aromatic  oil 
upon  the  head  or  over  the  whole  body,  has  been  in  use 
from  the  earliest  times  among  Oriental  nations,  from  whom 
it  passed,  chiefly  in  its  ceremonial  application,  to  the 
nations  of  the  west.  It  served  three  distinct  purposes, 
being  regarded^  as  a  means  of  health  and  comfort,  as  a 
token  of  honour,  or  as  a  symbol  of  consecration.  Reason- 
ing from  analogy,  it  seems  probable  that  anointing  was 
practised  for  sanative  reasons  before  it  became  a  religious 
ceremonial,  but  it  is  impossible  to  determine  this  with  cer- 
tainty. Its  adoption  as  a  sanative  agent  was  dictated 
chiefly  by  the  conditions  of  cUmate  in  the  East.  U^sed  as 
it  generally  was  in  conjunction  with  the  bath,  it  closed  the 
pores,  repressed  undue  perspiration,  and  so  prevented  loss 
of  strengtL  It  was  also  regarded  as  a  protection  against 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  the  oil,  being  aromatic,  counter- 
acted disagreeable  smells.  The  anointing  of  tbo  head  as  a 
token  of  honour  paid  to  guests  and  strangers  is  mentioned 
in  Scripture  (Ps.  xxiiL  5  ;  Luke  vii  46),  and  was  custo- 
mary among  the  Egy^Jtians  (Wilkinson's  Ancient  Egyptians, 
iL  213),  the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans.  Anointing  as  a 
symbol  of  consecration  was  practised  among  the  Jews  from 
the  time  of  the  exodus  from  Egypt,  as  part  of  the  ceremonial 
investiture  with  the  sacred  offices  of  j>rophet  (1  Kings  xix. 
16),  priest  (Exoi  xxiz.  7),  and  king  (1  Sam.  ix.  16).  It 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  essential  to  the  consecration  of 
a  prophet,  and,  as  each  individual  holder  of  the  oflice  of 
priest  or  king  was  not  anointed,  it  has  been  generally 
inferred  that  in  these  cases  it  was  essential  only  at  the 
consecration  of  a  new  line  or  dynasty.  The  titles  Messi(ih 
and  Christ,  both  meaning  anointed,  are  applied  to  our 
Saviour  as  the  anti-typical  prophet,  priest,  and  king. 
Anointing  has  passed  from  the  Jewish  into  the  Christian 
economy,  and  finds  a  place  in  the  rites  of  baptism,  confir- 
mation, dedication  of  a  church,  ic,  as  these  are  admin- 
istered in  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Episcopalian  com- 
munions. Its  use  at  coronations  symbolises  the  idea  of 
monarchy  as  a  mediate  theocracy.  The  practice  of  anoint- 
ing the  sick  in  the  primitive  church,  and  the  dying  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  will  be  found  treated  in  the 
article  E,xtreme  UscTioy. 

ANOUKIS,  or  Anaka,  the  name  of  an  Egyptian 
goddess,  one  of  the  contcmplar  or  companion  goddesses  of 
Khnum  oi  Chnoumis.  Her  name  meant  "  the  Clasper  " 
or  "Embracer."'  She  belonged  to  the  "triad  of  Ele- 
phantine," formed  of  Khnum  or  Chnoumis,  Sati  or  Satis 
— the  Egyptian  Hera  or  Juno,  "  the  sunbeam  " — and  her- 
self. As  Sati  personified  the  upper  world  or  hemisphere, 
and  wore  the  white  crown  upon  her  head,  so  Anoukis 
wore  the  red  crown,  emblem  of  the  lower  world  or  hemi- 
iiphere.     She  personified  Hestia  or  Vesta,  and   had  the 


crown  surmounted  by  a  tiara  of  feathers,  similar  to  those 
of  the  Pulusata,  or  supposed  Pelasgi,  and  Tsakkaru,  or 
Teucri,  as  if  she  had  been  a  goddess  of  these  uationu. 
Some  have  compared  her  name  to  that  of  the  Phoenician 
goddess  Onga.  It  rarely  appears  in  the  texts  and  monu- 
ments, although  it  is  occasionally  seen.  Statuettes  of 
Anoukis  arc  of  the  greatest  rarity,  if,  indeed,  they  occur. 
— Champollion,  I'anlh.  Egypt ;  Wilkinson,  Mann,,  and 
Cust.,  V.  p.  26;  RoseUini,  j/on.  rf.  CiUt..u.;  Letronne,  A'e- 
cherches,  pp.  345-6. 

ANyUETIL,  Louis  Pierue,  a  French  historian,  was 
born  at  Paris,  21st  Jan.  1723.  He  was  for  some  tim» 
director  of  the  academy  at  Rhcims,  and  published  in  175,7 
thfee  volumes  of  a  history  of  that  city.  In  1759  he  was 
appointed  prior  of  the  abbey  do  la  Roe,  in  Anjou,  and 
soon  after  director  of  the  college  of  Senlis.  In  1756  he 
obtained  the  curacy  or  priory  of  Chateau-Renard,  near  Mont- 
argis,  which  he  exchanged,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Revolution,  for  the  curacy  of  La  Villette,  in  the  neighboui^ 
hood  of  Paris.  During  the  reign  of  terror  he  was  im- 
prisoned at  St  Lazare.  On  the  establishment  of  the 
National  Institute  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  second 
class,  and  was  soon  afterwards  employed  in  the  office  of 
the  minister  for  foreign  aflfairs.  Uc  died  on  the  6th  of 
September  1808.  Anquetil  left  a  very  considerable  num- 
ber of  historical  works;  but  his  style  is  censurable  in 
many  respects,  and  he  appears  to  have  been  almost  entirely 
destitute  of  the  critical  discernment  and  philosophiciil 
sagacity  of  a  good  historian.  A  list  of  his  works  is  given 
in  the  Bioc/raphle  Univfrselle. 

ANQUETIL  DU  PERRON,  Abrauau  nyAci.vrHE, 
an  eminent  Oriental  scholar,  brother  of  the  subject  of 
the  preceding  article,  was  bom  at  Paris  7th  Dec  1731. 
He  was  a  distinguished  student  at  the  university  of  that 
city,  and  at  first  intended  to  enter  the  church;  but  his 
taste  for  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Persian,  and  other  languages  of 
the  East,  developed  into  a  passion,  and  he  discontinued  his 
theological  couiise  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  them.  His 
diligent  attendance  at  the  Royal  Library,  and  his  ardour 
in  the  prosecution  of  his  favourite  studies,  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  keeper  of  the  manuscripts,  the  Abbi 
SaUier,  whose  influence  procured  for  him  a  small  salary 
as  student  of  the  Oriental  languges.  He  had  scarcely 
received  this  appointment,  when,  lighting  on  some  manu- 
scripts in  the  Zend,  he  formed  the  project  of  a  voyage  to 
India,  with  the  view  of  discovering  the  works  of  Zoroaster. 
Seeing  no  other  means  of  accomplishing  his  plan,  he 
enlisted  as  a  common  soldier  on  the  7th  of  November 
1754,  in  the  Indian  expedition  which  was  about  to  start 
from  the  port  of  L'Orient.  His  friends  procured  his  dis- 
charge ;  and  the  minister,  affected  by  his  romantic  zeal  for 
knowledge,  granted  him  a  free  passage,  a  seat  at  the 
captain's  table,  and  a  salary,  the  amount  of  which  was  to 
be  fixed  by  the  governor  of  the  French  settlement  in  India. 
After  a  passage  of  nine  months,  Anquetil  landed,  on  the 
10th  of  August  1755,  at  Pondicherry.  Here  he  remained 
a  short  time  to  master  modern  Persian,  and  then  hastened 
to  Chandernagore,  to  acquire  Sanscrit.  Just  then  war 
was  declared  between  France  and  England ;  Chanderna- 
gore was  taken  ;  and  Anquetil  resolved  to  return  to  Pondi- 
cherry by  land.  The  journey  was  one  of  a  hundred  days, 
and  he  had  many  adventures  and  suffered  many  hardships 
by  the  way.  He  found  one  of  his  brothers  at  Pondicherry, 
and  embarked  with  him  for  Surat;  but,  with  the  view 
of  exploring  the  country,  he  landed  at  Mahe,  and  pro- 
ceeded on  foot.  At  Surat  he  succeeded,  by  perseverance 
and  address  in  his  intercourse  with  the  native  priests,  in 
acquiring  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  languages  to  enable 
him  to  translate  the  dictionary  called  the  VedidadSade, 
and  some  other  works.      Thence  he  proposed  going  to 
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Benares,  to  study  the  languages,  antiquities,  and  sacred 
laws  of  the  Hindus ;  but  tie  capture  of  Pondicherry 
obliged  him  to  quit  India.  Returning  to  Europe  in  an 
English  vessel,  he  spent  some  time  in  London  and  Oxford, 
arid  then  set  out  for  France.  He  arrived  in  Paris  in  May 
1762,  without  fortune  or  the  desire  of  acquiring  it,  but 
esteeming  himself  rich  in  the  possession  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty  Oriental  manuscripts,  besides  other  curiosities. 
The  Abb6  Barthelemy  procured  for  him  a  pension,  with 
the  appoifftmeut  of  inferpreter  of  Oriental  languages  at  the 
Royal  Library.  In  1763  he,  was  elected  an  associate  of 
the  Academy  of  the  Belles  Letters ;  acd  began  to  arrange 
for  the  pubHcation  of  the  materials  he  had  collected  during 
his  Eastern  travels.  In  1771  he  published  in  three  vols. 
4 to,  the  Zend-Avesta,  containing  collections  from  the  sacred 
writings  of  the  Persians,  a  life  of  Zoroaster,  and  fragments 
of  works  ascribed  to  that  sage.  The  work  was  a  very  im- 
portant accession  to  our  stores  of  Oriental  literature.  Sir 
John  Malcolm  [Hist,  of  Persia,  voL  L  p.  193,  note)  refers 
to  the  Zend-Avesta  as  the  most  authentic  source  of  infor- 
mation on  the  religion  and  institutions  of  the  great  Persian 
legislator.  In  1778  he«published  his  Legislation  Orientale, 
in  which  he  controverted  the  system  of  Montesquieu,  and 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  nature  of  Oriental  despotism 
had  been  greatly  misrepresented.  His  Recherches  Uis- 
toriques  et  Geographiques  sur  t'Inde  appeared  in  1786,  and 
formed  part  of  Thieffenthaler's  Geography  of  India.  The 
flevolution  seems  to  have  greatly  affected  him  During  that 
period  he  abandoned  society,  and  shut  himself  up  in  literary 
seclusion.  In  1798  he  published  in  2  vols.  8vo,  L'Inde  en 
Rapport  avec  I' Europe,  a  work  remarkable  for  its  invectives 
against  the  English,  and  its  numerous  misrepresentations. 
In  1804  he  published  in  2  vols.  4to,  a  Latin  translation 
from  the  Persian  of  the  OupneVhat  or  Upanischada,  i.e., 
eecrets  which  must  not  be  revealed.  It  is  a  curious  mis- 
ture  of  Latin,  Greek,  Persian,  Arabic,  and  Sanscrit.  (See 
Ed.  Rev.,  voL  i  pp.  412-421).  On  the  reorganisation  of 
the  Institute,  Anquetil  was  elected  a  member,  but  soon 
afterwards  gave  in  his  resignation.  He  died  at  Paris  17th 
January  1805.  Besides  the  works  named  above,  he  was 
the  author  of  several  others  on  subjects  connected  with 
the  history  and  antiquities  of  the  East.  See  Biographic 
Universelle;  MontMy  Review,  vol  bd. ;  Lord  Teignmouth's 
Life  of  Sir  William  Jones. 

ANSBACH,  or  Anspach,  originally  Oxolzbach,  a 
town  of  Bavaria,  capital  of  the  circle  of  Jliddle  Franconia, 
and  formerly  of  the  margraviate  of  Ansbach,  situated  on 
the  Rezat,  2S  miles  S.W.  of  Nuremberg,  and  90  N.  of 
Munich.  It  is  a  pleasantly-built  place,  containing  a  castle, 
once  the  residence  of  the  margraves,  and  still  noted  for  the 
gardens  that  surround  it ;  several  churches,  the  finest  of 
which  are  those  dedicated  to  St  John  and  St  Gunibert ; 
a  gymnasium;  and  a  picture  gallery.  The  chief  manufactures 
of  Ansbach  are  woollen,  cotton,  and  half-silk  stuffs,  earthen- 
ware, tobacco,  cutlery,  and  playing  cards.  There  is  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  grain,  wool,  and  flax.  In  1791  the  last  mar- 
grave of  Ansbach  sold  his  principality  to  Frederick  William 
IL,  king  of  Prussia ;  it  was  transferred  by  Napoleon  to 
Bavaria  in  1806,  an  act  which  was  confirmed  by  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815.  Population  of  the  town, 
12,635. 

ANSELM,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  bom  in  1033, 
at  or  near  Aosta,  in  Piedmont.  His  family  was  accounted 
noble,  and  was  possessed  of  considerable  property.  Qun- 
dulph,  his  father,  was  by  birth  a  Lombard,  and  seems  to 
have  been  a  man  of  harsh  and  violent  temper ;  his  mother, 
Ermenberga,  was  a  jirudcnt  and  virtuous  woman,  from 
whose  careful  religious  training  the  young  Anselm  derived 
mu uh  benefit.  At  the  early  age  of  fifteen  he  desired  to 
A<  .-ote  himself  to  the  service  of  God  by  entering  a  convent. 


but  he  could  not  obtain  his  father's  consent.  Disappoint- 
ment brought  on  an  illness,  on  Lis  recovery  from  which 
he  seems  for  a  time  to  have  given  up  his  studies,  and  to 
have  plunged  into  the  gay  life  of  the  world.  During  this 
time  his  mother  died,  and  his  father's  harshness  became 
unbearable.  He  left  home,  and  with  only  one  attendant 
crossed  the  Alps,  and  wandered  through  Biirgundy  and 
France.  Attracted  by  the  fame  of  his  countryman,  Lan- 
franc,  then  prior  of  Bee,  he  entered  Normandy,  and,  after 
spending  some  time  at  Avranches,  settled  at  the  monastery 
of  Bee.  There,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  he  became  a 
monk  ;  three  years  later,  when  Lanfranc  was  promoted  to 
the  abbacy  of  Caen,  he  was  elected  prior.  This  oflSce  he 
held  for  fifteen  years,  and  then,  in  1078,  on  the  death  of 
Herluin,  the  warrior-monk  who  had  founded  the  monastery, 
he  was  made  abbot.  Under  his  rule  Bee  became  the  first 
seat  of  leamLag  in  Europe,  a  result  due  not  more  to  his 
intellectual  powers  than  to  the  great  moral  influence  of  his 
noble  character,  and  his  loving,  kindly  discipline.  It  was 
during  these  quiet  years  at  Bee  that  Anselm  wrote  his  first 
philosophical  and  religious  works,  the  dialogues  on  Truth 
and  Freewill,  and  the  two  celebrated  treatises,  the  Mon- 
ologion  and  Proslogion.  Meanwhile  the  convent  had  been 
growing  in  wealth,  as  well  as  in  reputation,  and,  among 
other  properties,  had  acquired  considerable  possessions  in 
Engknd.  Anselm  paid  frequent  visits  to  that  country  in 
connection  with  the  convent  lands,  and  by  his  mildness  of 
temper  and  unswerving  rectitude,  so  endeared  himself  to 
the  English  that  he  was  looked  upon  and  desired  as  the 
natural  successor  to  Lanfranc,  then  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury. But  on  the  death  of  that  great  man,  the  rul- 
ing sovereign,  WiUiam  Rufus,  seized  the  possessions  and 
revenues  of  the  see,  and  made  no  new  appointment. 
About  four  years  after,  in  1092,  on  the  invitation  of  Hugh, 
earl  of  Chester,  Anselm,  with  some  reluctance,  for  he 
feared  to  be  made  archbishop,  crossed  to  England.  He 
was  detained  by  business  for  nearly  four  months,  and 
when  about  to  return,  was  refused  permission  by  the  king. 
In  the  following  year  WUliam  fell  iU,  and  thought  his 
death  was  at  hand.  Eager  to  make  atonement  for  his  sin 
with  regard  to  the  archbishopric,  he  nominated  Anselm  to 
the  vacant  see,  and,  after  a  great  struggle,  compelled  him 
to  accept  the  pastoral  staff  of  office.  After  obtaining  dis- 
pensation from  his  duties  in  Normandy,  Anselm  was  con- 
secrated in  1093.  He  demanded  of  the  king,  as  the  con- 
ditions of  his  retaining  office,  that  he  should  give  up  all 
the  possessions  of  the  see,  accept  his  spiritual  counsel,  and 
acknowledge  Urban  as  Pope,  in  opposition  to  the  anti-pope, 
Clement.  He  only  obtained  a  partial  consent  to  the  first 
of  these,  and  the  last  involved  bim  in  a  serious  difficulty 
■with  the  king.  It  was  a  rule  of  the  church  that  the  con- 
secration of  metropolitans  could  not  be  completed  without 
their  receiving  from  the  hands  of  the  Pope  the  Pallium,  or 
robe.  Anselm,  accordingly,  insisted  that  he  must  proceed 
to  Rome  to  receive  the  palL  But  William  would  not  per- 
mit this  ;  he  had  not  acknowledged  Urban,  and  he  main- 
tained his  right  to  prevent  any  Pope  being  acknowledged 
by  an  English  subject  without  his  permission.  A  great 
council  of  churchmen  and  nobles,  held  to  settle  the  matter, 
advised  Anselm  to  submit  to  the  king,  but  failed  to  over- 
come his  mild  and  patient  firmness.  The  matter  was 
postponed,  and  William  meanwhile  privately  sent  messen- 
gers to  Rome,  who  acknowledged  Urban,  and  prevailed  on 
him  to  send  a  legate  to  the  king,  bearing  the  archiepiscopal 
palL  A  partial  reconciliation  was  then  effected,  and  the 
matter  of  the  pall  was  compromised.  It  was  not  given  by 
the  king,  but  was  laid  on  the  altar  at  Canterbury,  whence 
Anselm  took  it.  Little  more  than  a  year  after,  frest 
trouble  arose  with  the  king,  and  .\n?elm  resolved  to  prfc 
ceed  to  Borne  and  seek  the  counsel  of  his  spiritual  father. 
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With  great  difficulty  he  obtained  a  reluctant  permission  to 
leave,  and  in  October  1097  he  set  out  for  Rome.  William 
immediately  seized  on  the  revenues  of  the  see,  and  retained 
them  to  his  death,  Anselm  was  received  with  high  honour 
by  Urban,  and  at  a  great  council  held  at  Ban,  he  was  put 
forward  to  defend  the  Latin  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
against  the  objections  of  the  Greek  Church  But  Urban 
was  too  politic  to  embroil  himself  with  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, and  Anselm  found  that  he  could  obtain  no  substantial 
result.  He  withdrew  from  Rome,  and  spent  some  time  at 
the  little  village  of  Schlavia  Here  he  finished  his  treatise 
on  the  atonement,  Cur  Deui  homo,  and  then  retired  to 
Lyons.  In  1100  William  was  killed,  and  Henry,  his  suc- 
cessor, at  once  recalled  Anselm.  Bvit  Henry  demanded 
that  he  should  again  receive  from  him  in  person  investi- 
ture in  his  office  of  archbishop,  thus  making  the  dignity 
entirely  dependent  on  the  royal  authority.  Now,  the  Papal 
rule  in  the  matter  was  plain  ;  all  homage  and  lay  investi- 
ture were  strictly  prohibited,  Anselm  represented  this  to 
the  king ;  but  Henry  would  not  relinquish  a  privilege 
possessed  by  his  predecessors,  and  proposed  that  the  matter 
should  be  laid  before  the  Holy  See.  The  answer  of  the  Pope 
reaffirmed  the  law  as  to  investiture.  A  second  embassy  was 
Bent,  with  a  similar  result.  Henry,  however,  remained  firm, 
and  at  last,  in  1103,  Anselm  and  an  envoy  from  the  king 
Bet  out  for  Rome.  The  Pope,  Paschal,  reaffirmed  strongly  the 
rule  of  investiture,  and  passed  sentence  of  excommunication 
against  all  who  had  infringed  the  law,  except  Henry.  Prac- 
tically this  left  matters  as  they  were,  and  Anselm,  who  had 
received  a  message  forbidding  him  to  return  to  England, 
unless  on  the  king's  terms,  withdrew  to  Lyons,  where  ho 
waited  to  see  if  Paschal  would  not  take  stronger  measurea 
At  last,  in  1105,  he  resolved  himself  to  excommunicate 
Henry.  His  intention  was  made  known  to  the  king 
through  his  sister,  and  it  seriously  alarmed  him,  for  it  was 
a  critical  period  in  his  afi"airs.  A  meeting  was  arranged, 
and  a  reconciliation  between  them  eflfected.  In  1106 
Anselm  crossed  to  England,  with  power  from  the  Pope  to 
remove  the  sentence  of  excommunication  from  the  illegally 
invested  churchmen.  In  1107  the  long  dispute  as  to  in- 
vestiture was  finally  ended  by  the  king  resigning  his 
formal  rights.  The  remaining  two  years  of  Anselm's  life 
were  spent  in  the  duties  of  his  archbishopric.  He  died 
21st  April  1109,  His  canonization  appears  to  have  taken 
place  in  1494, 

Anselm  may,  with  some  justice,  be  considered  the  first 
Bcholastic  philosopher  and  theologian.  His  only  great 
predecessor,  Scotus  Erigena,  had  more  of  the  speculative 
and  mystical  element  than  is  consistent  with  a  schoolman  ; 
but  in  Anselm  are  found  that  recognition  of  the  relation 
of  reason  to  revealed  truth,  and  that  attempt  to  elaborate 
a  rational  system  of  faith,  which  form  the  special  character- 
istics of  scholastic  thought.  His  constant  endeavour  is  to 
render  the  contents  of  the  Christian  consciousness  clear  to 
reason,  and  to  develop  the  intelligible  truths  interwoven 
with,  the  Christian  belief.  The  necessary  preliminary  for 
tliia  is  the  possession  of  the  Christian  consciousness.  "  He 
who  does  not  believe  will  not  experience ;  and  he  who  has 
not  experienced  will  not  understand."  That  faith  must 
precede  knowledge  is  reiterated  by  him.  "  Neque  enim 
quaero  intelligere  ut  credam,  sed  credo  ut  intelligam.  Nam 
et  hoc  credo,  quia,  nisi  credidero,  non  intelligam."  "  Chris- 
tianus  per  fidem  debet  ad  intellectum  proficcre,  non  per 
intellectum  ad  fidem  accedere."  "  Rectus  ordo  exigit,  ut 
profunda  Christians  fidei  credamus,  priusquam  eaf>rsesum- 
amus  ratione  discutere."  But  after  the  faith  is  held  fast, 
the  attempt  must  be  made  to  demonstrate  by  reason  the 
truth  of  what  we  believe.  It  is  wrong  not  to  do  so, 
"  Negligentiae  mihi  esse  videtur,  si,  postquam  confirmati 
eumiia  in  fide,  non  Btudemus  qnod  credimus,  intelligere." 


To  such  an  extent  does  he  carry  this  demand  for  ratioraJ 
explanation  that,  at  times,  it  seems  as  if  he  claimed  for  un- 
assisted intelligence  the  power  of  penetrating  even  to  the 
mysteries  of  the  Christian  faith.  On  the  whole,  however, 
the  qualified  statement  is  his  reiJ  view ;  merely  rational 
proofs  are  always,  he  affirms,  to  bo  tested  by  Scripture. 
{Cur  Deus  homo,  i.  2  and  08  ;  J)e  Fide  Trin.  2.) 

The  groundwork  of  his  theory  cf  knowledge  is  contained 
in  the  tract  De  VrritaU,  in  which,  from  the  consideration 
of  truth  as  in  knowledge,  in  willing,  and  in  things,  he  rises 
to  the  affirmation  of  an  absolute  truth,  in  which  all  other 
truth  participates.  This  absolute  truth  is  God  himself, 
who  is  therefore  the  ultimate  ground  or  principle  both  of 
things  and  of  thought.  The  notion  of  God  comes  thus 
into  the  foreground  of  the  system  ;  before  all  things  it  is 
necessary  that  it  should  be  made  clear  to  reason,  that  it 
should  be  demonstrated  to  have  real  existence.  This 
demonstration  is  the  substance  of  the  Monolo^ion.  and 
Proslogion.  In  the  first  of  these  the  proof  rests  on  the 
ordinary  grounds  of  realism,  and  coincides  to  some  extent 
with  the  earlier  theory  of  Augustine,  though  it  is  carried 
out  with  singular  boldness  and  fubfess.  Things,  he  says, 
are  called  good  in  a  variety  of  ways  and  degrees ;  this 
would  be  impossible  if  there  were  not  some  absolute 
standard,  some  good  in  itself,  in  which  all  relative  goods 
participate.  Similarly  with  such  predicates  as  great,  just ; 
they  involve  a  certain  greatness  and  justice.  The  very 
existence  of  things  is  impossible  without  some  one  Being, 
by  whom  they  are.  This  absolute  Being,  this  goodness, 
justice,  greatness,  is  God.  Anselm  was  not  thoroughly 
satisfied  with  this  reasoning  ;  it  started  from  a  posteriori 
grounds,  and  contained  several  converging  lines  of  proof. 
He  desired  to  have  some  one  short  demonstration.  Such 
a  demonstration  he  presented  in  the  Proslogion ;  it  is  his 
celebrated  ontological  proof.  God  is  that  being  than  whom 
none  greater  can  be  conceived.  Now,  if  that  than  which 
nothing  greater  can  be  conceived  existed  only  in  the 
intellect,  it  would  not  be  the  absolutely  greatest,  for  we 
could  add  to  it  existence  in  reality.  It  follows,  then,  that 
the  being  than  whom  nothing  greater  can  be  conceived. 
I.e.,  God,  necessarily  has  real  existence.  This  proof  has 
rarely  seemed  satisfactory.  It  was  opposed  at  the  time  by 
the  monk  Gaunilo,  in  his  Liber  pro  Insipiente,  on  the  ground 
that  wo  cannot  pass  from  idea  to  reality.  The  same 
criticism  is  made  by  several  of  the  later  schoolmen,  among 
others  by  Aquinas,  and  is  in  substance  what  Kant  advances 
against  all  ontological  proof.  Anselm  replied  to  the  objec- 
tions of  Gaunilo  in  his  Liber  Apologeticus.  The  existence 
of  God  being  thus  held  proved,  he  proceeds  to  state  the 
rational  grounds  of  the  Christian  doctrines  of  creation  and 
of  the  Trinity.  With  reference  to  this  lasl,  he  says  we 
cannot  know  God  from  himself,  but  only  after  the  analogy 
of  his  creatures ;  and  the  special  analogy  used  is  the  self- 
consciousness  of  man,  its  peculiar  double  nature,  with  the 
necessary  elements,  memory  and  intelligence,  representing 
the  relation  of  the  Father  and  the  Son.  The  mutual  love 
of  these  two,  proceeding  from  the  relation  they  hold  to  one 
another,  symbolises  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  further  theo- 
logical doctrines  of  man,  original  sin,  free  will,  are  de- 
veloped, partly  in  the  Monologion,  partly  in  special 
treatisea  Finally,  in  his  greatest  work.  Cur  Bens  homo, 
he  undertakes  to  make  plain,  even  to  infidels,  the  rational 
necessity  of  the  Christian  mystery  of  the  atonement  The 
theory  rests  on  three  positions :  that  satisfaction  is 
necessary  on  account  of  God's  honour  and  justice ;  that 
such  satisfaction  can  be  given  only  by  the  peculiar  person- 
ality of  the  God-man  ;  that  such  satisfaction  is  really  given 
by  the  voluntary  death  of  this  infinitely  valuable  person. 
The  demonstration  is,  in  brief,  this.  All  the  actions  of  m";D 
are  due  to  the  furtherance  of  God's  glory;  if ^  then,  there  b  * 
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sin,  i.e.,  if  God's  honour  be  wounded,  man  of  liiniself  can 
give  no  satisfaction.  But  the  justice  of  God  demands 
satisfaction ;  and  as  an  insult  to  infinite  honour  is  in  itself 
infinite,  the  satisfaction  must  be  infinite,  i.e.,  it  must  out- 
weigh all  that  is  not  God.  Such  a  penalty  can  only  be 
paid  by  God  himself,  and,  as  a  penalty  for  man,  must  be 
paid  under  the  form  of  man.  Satisfaction  is  only  possible 
through  the  God-man.  Now  this  God-man,  as  sinless,  is 
exempt  from  the  punishment  of  sin  ;  His  passion  is  there- 
fore voluntary,  not  given  as  due.  The  merit  of  it  is  there- 
fore infinite ;  GJod's  justice  is  thus  appeased,  and  His 
mercy  may  extend  to  man.  This  theory  has  exercised 
immense  influence  on  the  form  of  church  doctrine.  It  is 
certainly  an  advance  on  the  older  patristic  theory,  in  so 
far  as  it  substitutes  for  a  contest  between  God  and  Satan, 
a  contest  between  the  goodness  and  justice  of  God  ;  but  it 
puts  the  whole  relation  on  a  merely  legal  footing,  gives  it 
no  ethical  bearing,  and  neglects  altogether  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  individual  to  be  redeemed.  In  this  respect  it 
contrasts  unfavourably  with  the  later  theory  of  Abelard. 

Anselm's  speculations  did  not  receive,  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  respect  and  attention  justly  their  due.  This  was 
perhaps  owing  to  their  unsystematic  character,  for  they  are 
generally  tracts  or  dialogues  on  detached  questions,  not 
elaborate  treatises  like  the  greatworks  of  Albert,  Aquinas, 
and  Duns  Scotus.  They  have,  however,  a  freshness  and 
philosophical  vigour,  which  more  than  makes  up  for  their 
want  of  system,  and  which  raises  them  far  above  the  level 
of  most  scholastic  writings. 

A  full  account  of  Anselm's  life  is  given  by  Eadmer, 
Vita  Anselmi.  His  works  have  been  frequently  published; 
the  best  editions  are  by  Gerberon  (containing  the  life,  by 
Eadmer),  Paris,  1675,  2nd  ed.  1721  ;  and  in  Migne, 
Patrologiae  Gursus  Complel.us,  vol.  civ. 

The  Cur  Deus  homo  has  been  frequently  published  in  a 
separate  form.  The  Monologion  and  Proslogion  have  been 
translated,  with  notes,  by  Bouchitt6,  Le  Rationalisme 
Chretien,  Paris,  1842.  In  addition  to  the  copious  notices 
in  general  histories  of  theology  and  philosophy,  the  follow- 
ing works  may  be  referred  to  : — Mohler,  Anselm,  translated 
into  English,  1842  ;  Franck,  Anselm  von  Ca-nterbury,  1842; 
Hasse,^7we/7n  von  Canterbury,  I.  "Leben,"  1843, 11.  "Philo- 
sophie,"  1852  ;  Remusat,  Anselm  de  Cantorbery,  1855, 
2d  ed.  1868  ;  R.  W.  Church,  St  Anselm,  1870. 

ANSELM,  of  Laon,  a  famous  theologian,  was  bom  of 
very  humble  parents  at  Laon  before  the  middle  of  the 
11th  century.  He  is  said  to  have  studied  imder  St 
Anselm  at  Bee.  About  1076  he  taught  at  Paris  with 
great  success,  but  not  long  afterwards  removed  to  his 
native  place,  where  his  school  for  theology  rapidly  became 
the  most  famous  in  Europe.  He  died  1117.  His  greatest 
work  was  an  interlinear  gloss  on  the  Scriptures,  which  has 
been  frequently  reprinted.  Other  commentaries  apparently 
by  him  have  been  ascribed  to  various  writers,  principally 
to  the  great  Anselm.  A  list  of  them,  with  notice  of 
Anselm's  life,  is  contained  in  the  Histoire  Litteraire  de  la 
France,  x.  170-189. 

ANSON,  George,  Lord,  the  famous  circumnavigator, 
was  born  at  Shuckborough  Manor,  Staffordshire,  on  the 
22d  of  April  1697.  He  entered  the  navy  at  the  age  of 
fifteen.  By  the  time  he  was  twenty-one  he  had  been 
promoted  to  the  command  of  the  "  Weasel "  sloop,  and  by 
1724  to  the  command  of  the  man-of-war  "Scarborough." 
Between  this  year  and  1735  he  was  engaged  in  active 
service,  chiefly  on  the  Carolina  stations  in  America,  and  a 
town  and  county,  named  Ansonborough,  in  South  Caro- 
lina, commemorate  his  residence  there.  He  was  recalled 
in  1739,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish  war,  and  entrusted 
with  the  command  of  a  squadron  of  eight  vessels,  equipped 
to  annoy  the  Spaniards  in  the  South  Seas,  and  to  co-operate 


with  Admiral  Vernon  across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  Anson 
sailed  in  September  1740;  doubled  Cape  Horn  in  a  dan- 
gerous season ;  lost  most  of  his  men  by  the  scurvy ;  and 
with  only  one  remaining  ship,  the  "  Centurion,"  crossed 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  If  no  considerable  national  advantage 
resulted  from  this  voyage,  Commodore  Anson  made  his 
own  fortjjne,  and  enriched  his  surviving  companions,  by 
the  capture  of  a  rich  galleon  on  her  passage  from  Acapulco 
to  Manilla.  He  was  no  less  fortunate  in  escaping  a  French 
fleet,  then  cruising  in  the  Channel,  by  sailing  through  it 
during  a  fog.  Soon  after  his  return,  in  1744,  he  waa 
appointed  rear-admiral  of  the  blue,  and  one  of  the  lords  of 
the  Admiralty.  In  April  1745  he  was  made  rear-admirai 
of  the  white,  and  the  following  year  vice-admiral  of  the 
blue,  when  he  was  chosen  member  of  parliament  for  the 
borough  of  Heydon.  In  1747  he  intercepted,  off  Cape 
Finisterre,  a  powerful  fleet,  bound  from  France  to  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  taking  six  men-of-war  and  four 
East  Indiamen,  not  one  of  them  escaping.  The  French 
admiral,  Jonquifere,  on  presenting  his  sword  to  the  con- 
queror, said,  Monsieur,  vous  avez  vaincu  P Invincible,  et  la 
Gloire  vous  suit — "Sir,  you  have  conquered  the  Invincible, 
and  Glory  follows  you,"  pointing  to  the  ships  named  tha 
"  Invincible  "  and  the  "  Glory,"  which  he  had  taken.  For  his 
signal  services  he  was  created  Baron  Anson,  of  Soberton, 
in  Hants,  and  vice-admiral  of  the  red;  and,  on  the  death  of 
Sir  John  Norris,  vice-admiral  of  England.  In  1748  he 
was  made  admiral  of  the  blue.  In  1757  he  became  fi^rst 
lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  in  1761  admiral  of  the  fleet,  in 
which  rank  he  continued,  with  a  very  short  interval,  until 
his  death  ;  and  the  last  service  he  performed  was  to  convey 
Queen  Charlotte  to  England.  He  died  6th  June  1762. 
No  book  ever  met  with  a  more  favourable  reception  than 
Lord  A  nson's  Voyage  Bound  the  World,  which,  though 
printed  under  the  name  of  Ms  chaplain,  was  composed  by 
Benjamin  Robins  under  the  inspection  of,  and  from  materials 
furnished  by  Lord  Anson. 

ANSTEY,  Christopher,  poet,  was  son  of  the  Rev. 
Christopher  Anstey,  rector  of  Brinkley,  Cambridgeshire, 
where  he  was  bom  in  1724—5.  He  was  educated  at  Eton 
and  King's  college,  Cambridge.  He  was  originally  de- 
signed for  the  church,  but  his  degrees  being  withheld 
from  him,  he  retired  into  privacy  "  upon  a  competent 
fortune."  He  was  rusticated  from  the  university.  A 
speech  made  by  him  in  one  of  the  pubUc  schools  upon 
some  off'ence  given  by  him,  thus  began,  "  Doctores  sine 
doctrin&,  magistri  artium  sine  artibus,  et  baccalaurei  baculo 
potius  quam  lauro  dignL"  The  penalty  was  his  rustication. 
He  entered  the  arm}',  and  having  married  a  daughter  of 
Cabert  of  Allbury  Hall,  Herts,  he  obtained  a  seat  in 
parliament  for  Hertford  by  his  father-in4aw's  influence. 
One  of  the  most  glaring  of  current  literary  blunders  is  tha 
common  statement  that  the  New  Bath  Guide  of  Christopher 
Anstey  was  in  a  great  measure  built  on  SmoUett's  novel 
of  Humphrey  Clinker.  The  facts  are  that  the  New  Bath 
Guide  was  published  in  1766,  whilst  Humphrey  Clinker 
was  not  written  until  1770,  and  was  first  published  in 
1771.  It  may  be  conceded  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  holds 
the  balance  even  in  his  verdict,  as  follows: — "But  Ansteys 
diverting  satire  was  but  a  slight  sketch  compared  to  tha 
finished  and  elaborate  manner  in  which  Smollett  ha.",  in  the 
first  place,  identified  his  characters,  and  then  filled  them 
with  language,  sentiments,  and  powers  of  observation  in 
exact  correspondence  with  their  talents,  temper,  condition, 
and  disposition  "  ( Works  of  Smollett,  Introduction).  ,  Per- 
haps "  diverting  "  is  a  rather  inadequate  word,  for  there  ia 
depth  of  insight  and  weight  of  shrewd  sense  beneath  the 
sparkle  and  the  laughter  of  the  Neto  Bath  Guide.  The 
Election  Ball,  in  Poetical  Letters  from  Mr  Inkie  at  Bath  to 
his  Wife  al  Gloucester,  sustained  the  reputation  won  by  the 
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GiiitU.  It  seems  to  ua  even  more  brillianti  in  its  wit,  and 
finely  touched  as  Terse.  Other  productions  in  verse  and 
prose  have  long  passed  into  oblivion.  The  poetical  works 
were  collected  in  1808  (2  vols.)  by  the  author's  son  John, 
himself  author  Df  Tlie  Pleader's  Guide,  in  the  same  vein 
with  the  New  Bath  Gxdde.  He  died  on  3d  August 
1805.  (a.  a  o.) 

ANSTRUTHERrEASTER,  a  royal  and  parUamentary 
burgh  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Fife,  situated  on  the 
Firth  of  Forth,  9  miles  S.  of  St  Andrews.  It  is  on  the 
whole  an  illbuilt  place,  containing  tanning,  shipbuilding, 
and  fish-curing  establishments,  and  carrying  on  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  sea-fishing  and  some  coasting  trade,  to 
accommodate  which  a  new  harbour  is  in  course  of  con- 
struction, under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Fisheries. 
In  1871  the  parliamentary  burgh,  which,  along  with 
Anstruther-Wester,  Crail,  Cupar,  Kilrenny,  Pittenwcem, 
find  St  Andrews,  returns  one  member  to  parliament,  con- 
tained 1289  inhabitants;  the  royal  burgh  had  a  population 
pf  1169.  Dr  Thomas  Chalmers  was  born  at  Anstruther- 
Easter  in  1 730. 

ANSTRUTHER-WESTER,  also  a  royal  and  parlia- 
mentary bijrijh  in  Fifeshire,  close  to  Anstruther-Easter, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  small  stream  called  the 
Dreal  Bum.     In  1871  the  population  was  484. 

ANT.  The  insects  included  under  this  name  are  divisible 
into  two  distinct  groups,  which  exhibit  important  diiferencea 
not  only  in  structure  but  also  in  habits.  The  familiar  ant 
{Formica),  found  in  Britain  and  Europe  generally,  belongs 
to  an  order  of  insects  known  as  the  Hymenoptera,  of  which 
division  the  bees,  wasps,  hornets,  are  also  well-known 
examples.  Bilt  the  Termites,  or  white  ants — insects  which 
also  live  in  social  communities,  and  which  inhabit  tropical 
regions — belong  to  a  difl'crcnt  order,  that  of  the  Nenrop- 
teroua  insects,  and  exhibit  differences  in  several  important 
respects  from  the  ordinary  ants.  To  both  species  or  kinds 
of  these  forms  it  will  bo  necessary  to  direct  attention, 
and  the  familiar  ants  naturally  fall  to  be  considered 
first 

The  Hymenopterous  insects  are  distinguished  by  the 
possession  of  four  membranous  wings,  although  in  certain 
exceptional  instances — as  among  certain  members  of  the 
ant  community — the  wings  may  be  wanting.  The  organs 
of  the  mouth  are  partly  fitted  for  mastication  by  the 
development  of  jaws,  and  partly  for  suctorial  purposes  by 
the  possession  of  a  proboscis  or  "antlia."  The  females  of 
this  order  generally  possess  a  terminal  abdominal  append- 
age, forming  a  "  sting  "  (aculeus),  or  which  may  be  used  in 
the  deposition  of  the  eggs,  when  it  is  termed  an  ovipositor. 
The  Hymenoptera,  besides,  undergo  a  "  complete  "  meta- 
morphosis,— that  is,  in  their  passage  from  the  egg  towards 
adult  or  mature  existence  they  appear  first  as  gnibs,  or 
larvae,  then  are  enclosed  in  a  pupa-case,  and  finally  appear 
as  the  perfect,  and  generally  winged  insect,  or  "imago." 
The  Hymenoptera  exhibit,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable 
development  among  insects  of  the  faculty  of  instinct,  and 
constitute  excellent  examples  of  so  called  "social"  insects, 
living  in  communities  regulated  by  definite  laws,  each  mem- 
ber of  the  society  bearing  a  separate  and  well-defined  part 
in  the  organisation  and  arrangement  of  the  colony  at  large. 
From  the  earliest  times  ants  have  attracted  the  attention, 
not  only  of  naturalists,  but  of  philosophers  and  poets. 
The  ancients  were  familiar  with  many  of  the  phenomena 
characteristic  of  the  ant  colony.  Aristotle  and  Pliny,  for 
example,  inform  us  that  the  labours  of  ants  are  regulated 
in  a  great  measure  by  the  phases  of  the  moon.  Pliuy 
also  makes  mention  of  a  species  which  he  alleges  is  found 
in  Northern  India,  which  were  said  to  equal  Egyptian 
wolves  in  size,  and  were  supposed  to  occupy  themselves  in 
digging  gold  from   the  bowels  of  the  earth,  whilst  the 


inhabitants  of  the  country  were  said  to  rob  the  anta  io 
sujnmer  of  their  accumulated  winter  treasures. 

The  harvesting  and  grain-storing  habits  of  ants,  so 
familiar  to  the  popular  reader,  were  at  first  supposed  to  bo 
common  to  all  species  of  ants;  but  this  view  has  been  abun- 
dantly proved  to  be  erroneous,  whilst  the  opposite  extreme 
of  asserting  that  no  species  practise  these  habits  is  to  be 
viewed  as  equally  incorrect.  In  many  csiscs  it  is  probable 
that  observers  have  been  deceived  into  the  supposition  ihat 
certain  species  of  ants  really  carried  grains  of  corn  in  their 
mouths,  whereas  the  so-called  corn  grains  of  these  species 
were  in  reality  the .  cocoons  or  pupa:-cases  containing  the 
young  and  immature  forms.  Aiid  whilst  most  species  of 
ants  are  granivorous,  or  vegetable  feeders,  certain  speciea 
are  as  decidedly  carnivorous.  Those  latter  kinds  do  not, 
therefore,  participate  in  the  frugal  and  industrious  habits 
of  their  allies. 

The  bibliography  of  ants  is  very  extensive.     Dr  King, 
in   the   23rd   number  of    the   Philosophical    Transactions, 
described   the  form  of   tho>  eggs  and  of  the  larvae,   and 
also  the  habits  of  anta  in  reference  to  their  care  of  their 
young.     Leeuwenhoeck,  the  Dutch  naturalist,  traced  the 
successive  stages  of  development  in  the  ants,  and  demon- 
strated the  egg,  "larva,"  "pupa,"  and  "imago,"  or  perfect 
insect.     Swammerdam,  with  the  application  of  the  micro- 
scope, further  advanced  the  knowledge  of  the  development 
and  strvicture  of  the  ants ;  and  Linna:us  (Memoirt  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Stockliolm)  ascertained  many 
facts   relative   to   the    reproduction    of   these  forma,  and 
determined  that  the  winged  ants  are  those  which  alone 
exercise  the  generative  functions.     A  Mr  Gould  published 
An  Account  of  English  Ants,  of  which  work  a  notice  by 
the  Rev.  Dr  Miles  is  given  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions for  1747.     This  account,  excellent  in  many  respects, 
is   nevertheless    erroneous    in  certain   points, — the  result 
of   following  too    closely   the   analogy  presumed  to  exist 
between   bees   and  ants.      Qeoffroy  (Uistoire  des  Inseclef 
qui  te  trouvent  aux  Environs  de  Paris),  a  good  naturalist 
otherwise,  is   a   bad   authority   on    the    subject   of   anti 
The  most  complete  series  of  observations  on  ants,  which 
appeared  among  the  earlier  accounts  of  these  forms,  ar» 
those  of  De  Goer,  a  Swedish  entomologist  {Memoires  pow 
servir  a  [ Uistoire  des  Insedes),  an  observer  on  whose  fidelity 
the  utmost  reliance  may  be  placed.     Olivier,  in  th6  Encyc 
lopedie  Mct/iodique  (article  Fourmi),  summarised  the  knc" 
ledge  of  his  own  and  of  preceding  times,  and  described  8 
few  now  species  of  ants  ;  and  Bonnet,  in  his  Observatiem 
sur  les  Jnsictes  (vol.  ii. ),  has  given  ua  some  interesting,  though 
by  no  means  extensive  information  regarding  the  habits 
of  ants.    The  "sugar-ant"  (1)  forms  the  subject  of  a  memoir 
in  the  Philosophical   Transactions   for    1790,    thia    latter 
species  having  caused  much  havoc  among  the  sugar-plan- 
tations of  Grenada  over  a  period  of  ten  years.     Latreille,  a 
famous  entomologist,  in  his  special  monograph  (Uistoire 
Naturelle  (fe« /ourmis),  published  at  Paris  in  1802,  gave 
the  most  iiuccinct  and  accurate  account  of  the  ant-tribe 
which  had  appeared  up  to  that  date.     His  description  of 
the  structure  and  classification  of  these  insects  is  remark- 
ably clear,  and  he   fully  describes   one   hundred   species 
known  to  himself,  and  mentions  twenty-four  species  which 
he  was  enabled  to  describe  from  the  reports  of  others.     Ha 
distributed  these  species  among  nine  families,  selecting  as 
the  bases  of  his  classification  the  situation  and  structure  of 
the  "  antenniE  "  or  "feelers,"  and  the  disposition  of  the 
abdominal  scales. 

The  habits  of  ants  receive  the  fullest  att«ntion  at  the 
hands  of  Pierre  Huber  of  Geneva,  who  in  a  treatise  {Trails 
des  Moeurs  des  Fourmis  Indigenes)  published  in  1810, 
gave  a  very  interesting,  lucid,  and  valuable  account  of  his 
native  ants,  drawn  from  actual  observation  of  the  nests  and 
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commonities.  Tliia  les-alt  he  achieved  by  means  of  an 
apparatus  which  enabled  him  to  view  the  interior  of  the 
nest.  Many  facta  have  been  added  to  the  history  of  anta 
einca  1810;  the  list  of  works  and  treatises  upon  this  and 
allied  entomological  piirsuits  having  been  largely  increased, 
especially  of  lato  years. 

The  constitution  of  an  ant-community  may  be  readily 
appreciated;  but  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  important  to  note 
the  distinctions  between  the  varioas  groups  or  sects  into 
which  the  curious  colony  is  divided.  A  threefold  dis- 
tinction of  sex,  resulting  in  the  production  of  three  kinds 
of  individual  forma,  is  to  be  perceived  in  the  ant-colony, 
as  well  as  among  other  hymenopterous  insects  [e.g.  bees). 
These  three  grades  of  individuals  are  known  respectively 
as  males,  females,  and  neuters.     The  males  and  females 


Flo.  1.— Wood  Ant  {Formica  rufa).    1,  Female;  2,  Male;  3,  Neuter.  ' 

ire  'ft'inged, — the  former  retaining  their  wings  throughout 
life,  and  the  latter  losing  these  organs  after  the  pairing  is 
over.  During  the  summer  the  winged  males  and  females 
are  produced  in  large  numbers,  and  they  soon  leave  the 
nest  to  take  their  "nuptial  flight"  in  the  air,  in  the'  course 
of  which  the  females  are  impregnated.  Th«  function  of 
the  male  ants  having  been  thus  performed,  they  die ;  the 
females,  after  impregnation,  lose  their  wings;  and  whilst 
in  this  comparatively  .helpless  state  they  are  conveyed  by 
the  neuters  to  new  situations,  where  they  become  the 
founders  of  fresh  colonics. 

Each  fertile  female  or  "  queen  "  is  carefully  attended  by 
a  retinue  of  "  neuters,"  the  latter  being  simply  females  the 
sexual  organs  of  which  are  undeveloped.  The  curious 
expei-iments  of  entomologists  have  proved  that,  in  all  pro- 
bability, the  cause  of  this  differentiation  of  sex  is  dependent 
upon  the  nature  of  the  food  with  which  during  the  larval 
state  the  ant  is  fed.  E.xempted  thus  from  all  sexual 
functions,  the  duties  of  the  neuters  are  confined  to  the 
performance  of  all  the  offices  which  contribute  to,  or  are 
connected  with,  the  welfare  and  labour  oi  the  ant-com- 
musity.  They  thus  not  only  construct  and  build  the  nest 
or  home,  and  keep  it  in  constant  and  assiduous  repair,  but 
they  are  also  the  providers  of  food  and  sustenance  for  the 
community ;  and  they  act  the  part  of  nurses,  in  that  they 
carefully  attend  to  the  hatching,  nutrition,  and  rearing  of 
the  young.  They  are  also  the  defenders  of  the  colony,  in 
that  they  protect  the  nest  and  its  inmates  from  the  attacks 
and  assaults  of  nearly-related  enemies  or  foreign  foes.  In 
connection  with  the  defence  of  the  ant-colony,  certain 
species- possess  peculiar  neuters,  termed  "  soldiers,"  upon 
which  the  care  and  protection  of  the  community  more 
especially  devolve.  These  "  soldiers "  are  provided  with 
large  mandibles  or  biting-jaws,  which  constitute  efficient 
organs  of  offence  or  defence ;  and  they  are  distinguishetl 
from  the  ordinary  neuters  by  several  characteristics  in 
addition  to  this  larger  development  of  the  jaws. 

Regarding  the  more  intimate  structural  differences  which 
have  been  ascertained  to  exist  between  the  various  members 
of  the  ant-community,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  antennte 
of  the  male  ants  possess  thirteen  joints  each,  and  those 
of  the  female  twelve.  The  antennas  of  the  neuters  are  com- 
posed of  twelve  joints.  The  abdomen  of  the  male  ant  con- 
sists of  seven  joints,  and  that  of  the  female  and  neuter  of 
SIX.  The  mandibles  or  large  jaws  of  the  female  and  neuter 
inta  are  larger  than  those  of  the  males,  and  are  frequently 


found  to  be  serrated  or  even  hooked  at  their  extremities. 
The  external  sexual  organs  of  the  neuters  correspond  to 
those  of  the  females,  although,  as  already  remarked,  the 
essential  internal  reproductive  organs  are  wholly  unde- 
veloped in  the  neuter  ants;  and  to  this  most  important 
distinction  there  is  added  the  absence  of  wings,  the  neuters 
being  thus  distinguished  from  the  females  by  a  variety  of 
characters,  while  the  near  relation  is  at  the  same  time  shown 
of  the  one  series  of  truly  sexual  forms  to  those  in  which 
the  sex  is  undeveloped.  The  neuters,  it  may  lastly  be 
remarked,  conform  to  the  female  characteristics,  in  having 
the  abdomen  provided  with  a  sting,  the  male  anta  being 
destitute  of  this  appendage. 

The  nervous  system  of  the  ants  conforms  to  the  ordinary 
insect-type;  but  in  these  and  other  insect  forms,  we  find  the 
highest  development  of  those  faculties  to  which  the  general 
name  of  Instinct  is  applied.     By  instinctive  acts,  in  their 
simplest  sense,  we  mean  those  acts  which  an  animal  per- 
forms chiefly  from  impressions  made  by  surrounding  objects 
upon  its  nervous  or  sensory  apparatus.     These  are  very 
different  in  character  and  origin  from  the  actions  of  the 
higher  vertebrate  animals,  in  which  the  independent  faculty 
of  mind  operates  as  the  direct  source  of  action,  in  place 
of  the  surrounding  circumstances  of  the  lower  form.    Thus, 
in  the  case  of  ants,  bees,  ic,  wonderful  as  their  openi- 
tions    may   appear,    and   regular  and   methodical    as   the 
manner  in  which  they  are  performed  may  seem,  it  will  be 
found  that  a  marked  uniformity  and  likeness  of  conditions 
exist,  which  tend  to  produce  a  corresponding  similarity  of 
effects.     The  same  external  conditions  thus  tend  to  induce 
undeviatingly    sinular    series    of    phenomena,  and   under 
the   operation  of  these  acts  the  animal    exercising  them 
may  justly  be  compared  to  an  automatic  machine,  or  to  a 
piece  of  mechanism,  self-directing  only  in  so  far  as  it  is 
directed  by  external  circumstances  and  outside  conditions. 
Hence  we  find  certain  species  of  ants  or  bees  invariably 
constructing   similar   series   of   cells  or   habitations,  and 
engaging  in  the  same  labours  as  their  predecessors,  which 
labours  or  operations  will  be  faithfully  and  exactly  repeated 
by  succeeding  generations.     And  the  automatic  and  me- 
chanical nature  of  instinctive  acts  may  be  clearly  viewed 
when  we  contrast  them  in  their  essential  nature  with  the 
directing  intelligence  and  guiding  impulse  of  mind,  as  we 
find  these  qualities  exercised  in  the  highest  vertebrates.     In 
the  latter  case,  the  mental  impulse  itself  directs  alike  the 
physical    and  psychical  operations,  and  so  far  from   the 
animal    being   merely    automatic,  it   assumes  the  higher 
phase  of  nervous  action  involved  in  self-originating  mental 
impulse.      The  actions  of   the  intelligent  being  are  self- 
determined  :  those  of  the  instinctive  being  originate  from 
the  outer  world.     Through  the  higher  nervous  centres  the 
intelligent   being   first   appreciates    the    outward    circum- 
stances, and  then  reacts  upon  them  ;  the  nervous  centres 
of  the  lower  being  are,  in  the  first  instance,  acted  upon  by 
the  outer  world,  and  then  in  their  turn   react  upon  the 
organism.     Lastly,  and  in  accordance  with  the  more  per- 
fect appreciation   of  e.xternal  objects' through  sensations 
and  perceptions,  we  have  to  note  in  the  •tighcr  being  the 
operation  of  the  educative  power  we  entitle  vpericnce.    The 
ant  or  bee,  when  first  introduced  into  the  special  sphere  of 
its  labours,  assumes  its  functions,  and  performs  its  duties 
as  perfectly  as  if  it  had  been  engaged  in  their  perform- 
ance for   a  lengthened   period.     And  the  long-continued 
performance  of  these  duties  will  in  no  degree  tend  to  make 
the  ant   or  bee  a   more   perfect  or  more   skilful  worker 
than  when  the  performance  of  the  duties  first  commenced. 
Kere,  again,  we  observe  the  operation  of   the  automatic 
powers ;    the  lower  animal,   like   the  perfected  machine, 
operates  at  once  and  without  any  previous  experience  as 
perfectly  as  after  a  lengthened  period  of  working.     But. 
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in  the  higher  operations  directed  by  intelligence,  the  being 
ccquirea  m  a  gradual  manner,  and  only  after  a  lengthened 
experience,  the  perfect  manner  of  working.  In  the  one 
case  instinct  incites  the  being  automatically,  or  through 
the  excitory  outward  impressions,  to  perform  the  acts;  in 
the  other,  an  intelligent  mind  first  appreciates  the  impres- 
sions, and,  through  the  educative  training  of  experience,  is 
enabled  to  perform  the  acts,  and  to  miderstand  in  a  greater 
vrless  degree  the  reasons  which  prompt  and  justify  them. 

Apart  from  the  possession  of  high  instincts,  however,  we 
find  ants,  in  common  with  many  other  insects,  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  very  perfect  senses.  In  addition  to  the  large 
compotind  eyes  with  which  most  insects  are  provided,  they 
possess  simple  organs  of  vision.  The  sense  of  smell  also 
appears  to  be  represented  in  the  ants  and  insects  generally, 
but  the  seat  of  this  sense  has  not  been  well  or  satisfactorily 
determined.  Judging  from  analogy,  however,  the  olfactory 
apparatus  has  been  supposed  to  reside  in  the  basal  joints 
of  the  feelers  or  antennae.  Ants  have  been  long  observed 
to  follow  accurately  the  track  of  their  companions.  Bonnet 
concluded  that  they  were  enabled  to  follow  up  this  line  of 
march  by  their  scent,  and  in  proof  of  this  he  repeatedly 
drew  his  finger  at  various  parts  across  the  line  of  march. 
The  ants,  on  arriving  at  the  interrupted  spots,  seemed  to  lose 
scent,  and  directed  their  steps  in  an  irregular  and  hesitating 
manner,  but  having  once  crossed  the  interrupted  space  of 
the  finger  track,  they  resumed  their  journey  once  more  in 
a  regular  manner  along  the  line  of  marcL  LatreiUe,  with 
the  view  of  ascertaining  if  the  sense  of  smell  resided  in  the 
antennae,  cut  ofif  these  organs  in  several  ants,  when  he 
found  that  they  appeared  to  lose  their  way,  and  to  be 
incapable  of  directing  their  further  steps.  It  may,  how- 
ever, on  obvious  grounds  be  doubted  whether  this  experi- 
ment may  be  deemed  at  all  satisfactory  or  conclusive  on 
Ihe  point.  In  this  experiment  it  was  noticed  that  the 
neighbouring  ants  appeared  to  observe  the  distress  of  their 
mutilated  companions,  and  they  seemed  to  stanch  the 
rounds  of  the  sufferers  by  an  application  of  the  organs  of 
Uie  mouth  to  the  wounded  surface. 

The  antennae  in  insects  are  certainly  the  organs  of  touch, 
but  in  ants  these  organs  appear  to  subserve  some  undeter- 
toined  function,  in  that  through  their  agency  communication 
may  be  made  from  one  ant  to  the  other.  M.  Huber  was 
60  strongly  impressed  with  this  latter  fact,  that  he  apphed 
the  term  langage  antennal  to  the  intercourse  which  he  sup- 
posed took  place  between  ants  through  the  media  of  the 
antenna.  For  example,  by  each  ant  striking  its  head 
against  its  neighbour,  and  by  the  transmission  of  this 
impulse,  the  whole  ant-community  appeared  to  be  warned  of 
danger,  and  in  other  ways,  but  chiefly  through  the  antennae, 
the  sense  of  danger  appears  to  be  appreciated  by  each 
member  of  the  colony. 

The  food  of  ants  has  formed  a  debatable  point  ever  since 
the  attention  of  naturalists  was  directed  to  the  investigation 
of  their  economy.  As  already  remarked,  many  species  are 
truly  carnivorous,  and  prey  upon  the  soft  parts  of  other 
insects,  and  particularly  of  larva;,  which  they  are  enabled  to 
seize  and  capture  with  little  danger  and  trouble.  The  well- 
known  partiality  of  ants  for  animal  food  is  taken  advantage 
of  by  those  who  wish  to  obtain  the  hard  parts  or  skeletons 
of  animal  forms  ;  since  by  placing  an  animal  body  within 
reach  of  an  ant-colony,  the  soft  parts  are  gradually  eaten 
away,  and  the  harder  portions  are  left  intact.  In  tropical 
climates,  rats,  mice,  and  poultry,  even  in  a  living  state,  are 
said  to  succumb  to  the  attack  of  these  creatures;  and  man 
himself,  as  related  by  Provost  in  his  Uistoire  General 
des  Voyages,  is  even  subject  to  the  attacks  of  ants.  Provost 
relates  that  an  Italian  missionary  in  Goiigo  was  awakened 
from  sleep  by  his  negroes,  with  *,he  intelligence  that  an 
Lounense  horde  of  ants  was  invadijig  his  htmae.     Before  he 


could  rise  they  had  already  covered  his  legs,  and  the  floor  <A 
his  houso  was  carpeted  by  a  thick  layer  of  the  invading 
forms.  Fire  seemed  to  be  the  only  preventive  to  theit 
onward  march  ;  and  it  was  stated  that  cows  were  known  to 
be  devoured  in  their  stalls  by  these  creatures.  These 
remarks  may  be  viewed  as  applying  more  particularly  to  the 
white  ants  or  termites,  of  which  an  account  will  be  given 
afterwards.  For  sxtgur  ants  seem  to  have  a  special  pre- 
dilection ;  and  they  appear  not  only  to  obtain  the  saccharine 
matter  from  vegetables,  but  also  to  abstract  it  from  animal 
sources.  The  aphides,  or  plant  lice,  become  in  this  way  the 
subjects  of  very  extraordinary  attentions  on  the  part  of  ants. 
The  plant  lice  possess  a  glandular  structure,  situated  at 
the  extremity  of  the  abdomen,  which  communicates  with 
the  external  surface  by  two  small  ducts.  This  gland 
secretes  a  sweet  or  saccharine  liquid  of  viscous  nature,  of 
which  ants  are  extremely  fond,  and  the  aphides  appear  U. 
be  literally  "  milked  "  by  their  smaller  neighbours.  The 
antennae  of  the  ants  in  this  case  also  appear  to  be  the  media 
of  intercourse  betw>een  the  aphides  and  themselves,  and  by 
touching  the  abdomen  of  the  plant  Uce  with  the  antennae, 
a  drop  of  the  saccharine  liquid  exudes  from  the  gland, 
which  is  eagerly  seized  upon  by  the  ants  ;  and  in  this 
fashion  the  milking  process  is  continued  until  the  ant  is 
satisfied.  The  aphides,  in  this  instance,  appear  voluntarily 
to  surrender  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  affording  the 
saccharine  matter;  but  it  has  been  also  alleged  that  certain 
species  of  ants  keep  aphides  within  their  nests  for  the  pur- 
pose of  affording  the  desired  matter.  >\'Tiether  or  not  thia 
alleged  domestication  of  the  aphides  by  ants  is  to  be  deemed 
worthy  of  belief  yet  remains  to  be  proved.  A  single  aphU 
may  be  occasionally  seen  surrounded  by  three  or  four  anta, 
—the  latter  ordinarily  finding  the  aphides  on  the  leaves  of 
plants  and  in  their  natural  habitat.  The  association  of 
ants  and  aphides,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  is  not,  how- 
ever, without  its  parallels  in  the  history  of  the  ant-colony. 
Thus  wood-lice  are  not  infrequently  found  as  apparently 
normal  guests  within  the  ant-nest ;  and  Siva  of  Pisa  observed 
a  species  of  grasshopper,  to  which  he  has  giveij  the  name 
Gryllus  mymiecopkilus,  which  inhabits  the  nest  of  an  Italiaa 
ant.  The  ant-nest,  in  fact,  appears  to  be  the  normal 
habitation  of  this  grasshopper. 

The  ant-nfest  forms  a  very  interesting  subject  for  con-' 
sideration,  and  the  various  groups  of  ants  differ  widely  ia 
the  outward  form  and  internal  plan  according  to  which  the 
nests  are  constructed,  as  well  as  in  the  materials  of  which 
the  habitations  are  buOt.  Clay,  earth,  and  vegetable  matters 
form  the  chief  sources  of  supply,  and  excavations  in  the 
ground,  or  erections  above  ground,  in  trees,  walls,  and  house- 
roofs,  may  be  mentioned  as  the  most  common  situations  foi 
the  nests.  The  internal  arrangement  also  varies  even  to  a 
greater  extent  than  the  external  appearance  or  materials. 
The  general  plan  of  the  nest  shows  an  arrangement  of  flats 
or  stories,  connected  throughout  by  passages,  and  supported 
by  definite  pillars  or  partitions.  The  chief  ends  and  objects 
in  the  construction  of  the  nest  appear  to  be  directed  to  the 
preservation  of  the  larvae,  and  to  their  protection  from 
changes  of  temperature.  During  the  night  the  larvae  are 
placed  in  the  furthest  chambers  of  the  nest,  the  entrance 
to  the  nest  being  carefully  secured  for  warmth  and  for  ensur- 
ing protection  from  the  raids  of  enemies.  In  the  morning 
the  larvae  are  transferred  by  the  diligent  neuters  to  the 
outer  chambers,  to  which  the  sun's  heat  has  access ;  or 
they  may  even  be  exposed  directly  to  the  sun.  A  change 
of  temperature  or  weather  is  sufficient  to  set  the  watchful 
neuters  on  the  alert,  and  to  cause  them  to  hurry  the  larvae 
to  the  inner  recesses  of  the  abode,  where  they  may  be  safely 
protected  from  the  variable  effects  of  the  climate. 

Some  of  the  most  curious  and  extraordinary  traits  in  ant- 
character  relate  to  the  acquiring  bjcertain  ants  {e.g.  Amazon* 
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ants)  of  the  pupoe  or  umnatare  young  of  other  species,  and 
the  training  and  subjection  of  these  pupae  as  slaves  and 
servitors,  fiegular  raids  and  forays  appear  to  be  made  by 
the  slave-making  ants  upon  the  nests  of  certain  species,  the 
pupae  of  which  are  captured,  and  when  developed  brought 
into  bondage  and  subjection  to  the  captors. 

No  closer  imitation  of  the  ways  of  man  could  well 
be  found  in  the  entire  animal  economy ;  and  the  circum- 
stances of  these  curious  ca.ses  have  been  so  thoroughly  in- 
vestigated that  the  matter  is  placed  above  the  possibility  of 
doubt  or  error.  The  relative  position  of  the  masters  and 
slaves  varies  greatly,  the  extreme  of  hard  servitorship  being 
seen  in  some  cases,  wiiilst  in  other  cases  the  position  of  the 
slaves  is  much  easier.  The  slaves  of  Formica  sanguinea  are 
aided  by  their  masters  in  the  work  of  the  colony.  But  in 
the  case  of  Formica  rufescens  the  labours  of  the  slaves  are 
greatly  increased, — the  entire  work  of  the  community 
devolving  upon  the  unfortunate  captives,  and  the  neuters, 
laborious  in  other  species,  being  merely  employed  in  the  duty 
of  capturing  fresh  servitors.  This  latter  trait  also  appears 
among  the  Amazon-ants,  which  literally  stir  neither  "hand 
nor  foot,"  nor  make  any  effort  to  help  themselves,  but 
are  waited  upon  and  attended  in  the  most  devoted  manner 
by  their  willing  serfs.  The  slave -making  forays  are  by 
no  means  invariably  destitute  of  bloodshed  or  warfare, 
and  frequent  and  hot  combats  appear  to  be  engaged  in 
between  the  would-be  masters  and  the  species  of  intended 
elavea.  Once  captured,  developed,  and  domiciled  within  the 
nests  of  their  masters,  the  slave-ants  appear  to  be  thoroughly 
at  home,  and  no  effort  at  insurrection  or  attempt  to  gain 
their  freedom  appears  ever  to  be  made.  The  early  state  of 
development  in  which  the  pupae  are  generally  captured, 
would  necessarily  favour  the  complete  domestication  of  the 
captured  ants  vrithin  the  home  of  the  slave-making  com- 
munity; and  the  ants  appear  to  possess  and  exhibit  the 
greatest  care  and  solicitation  for  the  welfare  of  their  serfs, 
— the  slaves  being  carried  in  the  mouths  of  their  owners 
when  the  latter  shift  their  abode,  or  undertake  any  expedition 
leading  them  from  home. 

From  the  accounts  of  Messrs  Bates  and  Belt,  we  gain 
some  curious  and  interesting  information  regarding  species 
of  ants  peculiar  to  South  and  Central  America,  which  ex- 
hibit marked  differences  in  habits  from  all  British  or  even 
other  foreign  species.  Chief  among  these  South  American 
ants  are  the  Foraging  Ants  (Fciton),  of  which  there  are 
several  distinct  species.  These  ants  are  truly  carnivorous 
in  their  tastes,  and  ravage  whole  districts,  their  march 
being  regarded  with  terror  by  the  natives  of  Central 
America.  Mr  Bates  tells  us  that  different  species  have 
different  modes  of  marching,  by  which  they  may  be  recog- 
nised. The  Ecitons  in  Nicaragua  are  termed  "  Army  Ants," 
and  they  appear  regularly  to  change  their  hunting-grounds 
in  quest  of  food.  Their  community  comprises  males  and 
females,  and  two  kinds  of  neuters  or  workers — a  "  worker- 
major,"  or  large-headed  worker,  and  a  small-headed  kind, 
termed  the  "  worker-minors."  The  former  kind  are  noted 
for  their  elongated  jaws ;  and  in  some  species  these  forms 
ore  denominated  "  soldiers,"  their  peculiar  office  being  the 
protection  of  the  community  from  the  attacks  of  enemies, 
or  the  making  forays  on  the  nests  of  other  species,  or  upon 
other  animals.  The  habit  the  Ecitons  have  of  hunting  in 
regular  organised  bands  distinguishes  them  from  other  and 
more  familiar  British  species  (e.g.,  Myrmica,  the  Red 
Stinging  Ant  of  Britain),  which  are  predatory,  but  hvmt 
in  an  irregular  and  ill-defined  manner.  One  of  the  best- 
defined  species  of  foraging  ants  is  the  Fciton  predator,  a 
email  species  which  himts  in  dense  hordes,  and  marches 
rapidly  over  a  territory.  A  moving  phalanx  of  this  species 
will  extend  over  from  4  to  6  squai-e  yards ;  and  any  unwary 
insect  meeting  with,  or  falling  into  the  serried  ranks,  is 


soon  torn  to  pieces  and  devoured.  Fciton  hamata  htmts 
both  in  dense  masses  or  in  detached  columns.  The  nature 
of  the  prey  appears  to  regulate  the  mode  of  march.  Thus, 
when  proceeding  in  columns,  Mr  Belt  found  that  the  Fciton 
hamata  was  in  search  of  the  nests  of  another  ant^{Bypo- 
clijiea),  the  larvae  and  pupae  of  which  are  seized  by  the 
Ecitons  for  the  purpose  of  being  brought  up  as  slaves,  in 
accordance  with  the  habits  already  alluded  to.  The  Hypo- 
clineaa  rush  out  on  being  attacked,  beiring  their  pupae  and 
larvae  in  their  jaws;  but  the  Ecitons  at  once  seize  the 
yoimg  ants,  although  they  never  appear  to  injtire  the 
parent  HypocUneas.  The  latter  appear  a  cowardly  race,  as 
they  make  no  effort  at  self-defence,  their  habits  leadiafr 
them  chiefly  to  milk  aphides,  which  they  desert  at  once  on 
seeing  another  and  even  smaller  species  of  ant  approach 
Birds  and  opossums  are  terrified,  as  weU  as  insects,  at 
the  Foraging  Ants,  and  frequently  fall  victims  to  the  deter- 
mined onslaught  of  the  little  furies. 

The  other  species  of  Ecitons  comprise  Fciton  rapcuc,  the 
largest  of  the  race,  the  body  of  which  is  half-an-inch  in 
length  ;  Fciton  legionis,  famed  for  its  ravages  on  other 
species  of  ants  (Formicce);  Fciton  hamata  and  F.  drepano- 
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phora,  nearly  related  species ;  and  the  so-called  Blind 
Fcitons,  thus  named  from  the  imperfect  condition  of  the 
eyes.  The  F.  vastator  and  F.  erratica,  species  of  blind 
Ecitons,  proceed  on  their  raids  by  means  of  covered  roads 
or  ways,  which  are  excavated  and  formed  in  front  at  a  rate 
corresponding  to  the  advance  of  the  army. 

Some  interesting  information  regarding  the  senses  and 
instincts  of  the  Foraging  Ants  appears  to  corroborate  the 
opinions  of  some  earlier  observers,  already  alluded  to,  on 
the  subject.  About  a  dozen  individuals  of  Fciton  hamata 
were  observed  to  assemble  together,  as  if  in  consultation,  in 
a  tramway  excavation  in  Nicaragua  One  ant  suddenly 
left  the  assembly,  and  ran  up  the  perpendicular  side  of  the 
cutting.  The  example  of  this  first  ant  was  followed  by 
several  others,  which  ran  after  the  first  ant  for  a  short 
distance,  then  returned,  and  again  proceeded  for  a  farther 
distance  along  the  track  of  the  first.  The  object  of  this 
proceeding  was  to  make  the  track  readily  determinable  by 
the  succeeding  travellers,  and  the  route  of  the  first  indi- 
vidual'was  unerringly  followed  by  the  others,  who  were  at 
long  distances  behini  A  portion  of  the  trail  was  removed, 
when  the  ants  appeared  at  fault,  and  occupied  themselves  in 
making  detours  until  they  again  hit  upon  the  interrupted 
track.  On  arriving  at  the  lop  of  the  excavation,  a  suitable 
spot  for  hunting  was  descried,  when  the  information 
appeared  to  be  quickly  communicated  to  those  that  were 
below,  and  the  whole  army  rushed  upwards  in  obedience 
to  the  behest  of  the  scouts.  All  the  Foraging  Ants  are 
migratory  in  habits,  and  appear  to  possess  no  fixed  place  of 
abode,  but  shift  their  camp  at  intervals  of  from  four  to  sis 
or  more  days.  The  temporary  abode  is  found  in  hollow 
trees,  or  tinder  fallen  trunks.  An  Eciton,  inteationaUy 
imprisoned  beneath  a  stone,  was  discovered  by  a  coai- 
panion,  who  at  once  informed  his  neighbours.  The  other 
ants  then  came  to  the  rescue  ;  and  by  biting  at  the  stone, 
trying  to  move  it,  and  seizing  the  prisoned  ant  by  the  legs, 
they,  by  their  tmited  efforts,  set  their  companion  free.  An 
ast  embedded  Id  dayi  with  only  the  points  of  the  antenna* 
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protruding,  ■vas  discovered  by  his  neighbours,  and  soon 
disentombed.  And  in  cases  where  the  efforts  of  one  ant 
have  been  inadequate  to  release  a  cominde  placed  in  peril, 
the  others  were  duly  informed  of  the  fact,  and  hurried 
to  assist  their  less  fortunate  neighbour.  In  crossing  a 
crumbling  slope,  which  was  gradually  disintegrating  under 
the  passage  of  the  ant-army,  a  portion  of  the  band,  by 
adhering  to  each  other,  formed  a  solid  pathway,  over  which 
the  others  passed  safely.  A  twig  formed  a  bridge  across  ;i 
small  rill ;  but  this  proving  insufficient  and  too  narrow  for 
the  transit  of  the  army,  it  was  widened  by  ants  clinging  to 
each  side  of  the  twig,  and  in  this  way  the  track  was 
broadened  sufficiently  to  admit  of  the  easy  passage  of  the 
mass.  Such  acts  would  appear  to  lio  beyond  the  category 
of  purely  instinctive  processes,  since  they  appear  to  involve 
an  adaptation  of  faculties  to  special  cases,  and  result  in 
special  actions  being  instituted,  and  thus  bear  some  resem- 
blance to  what  we  familiarly  see  involved  in  the  process  of 
reasoning  characteristic  of  man's  mental  powers.  The  more 
ordinary  operations  of  ant-life  are  purely  instinctive,  as  has 
been  already  shon-n ;  but  it  may  be  a  matter  for  considera- 
tion if  the  theory  of  some  naturalists,  that  the  higher 
development  of  instinctive  powers  is  akin  to  reason  itself, 
may  not  be  tenable.  Such  instances  as  these  just  given  of 
the  curious  and  extraordinary  acts  of  the  Foraging  Ants  may 
serve  to  show  from  what  circumstances  the  theory  obtains 
support.  Houzeau,  in  particular,  among  recent  writers, 
adopts  analogous  views  to  these,  and  maintains  that  the 
ants  most  nearly  approach  man  in  the  arrangement  and 
general  nature  of  their  social  existence  and  condition. 

The  Leaf-cutting  Ants  {CEcodoma)  are  noted  pests  of 
central  and  tropical  America ;  and,  as  is  implied  by  their 
name,  commit  fearful  havoc  among  trees,  laboriously 
and  jiersistently  carrying  off  in  their  mouths,  piece  by 
piece,  the  foliage  of  trees  and  shrubs.  The  orange,  lemon, 
and  mango  trees  in  particular  have  suffered  from  their 
attacks.  Carbolic  acid  has  been  tried  with  success  as  a 
remedy  against  these  ants,  the  use  of  this  antiseptic 
killing  largo  numbers;  and  corrosive  sublimate  in  powder, 
sprinkled  across  their  paths,  has  a  deadly  effect  upon  the 
leaf -cutters.  Coal  tar  has  also  been  employed  against  them. 
Gigantic  black  ants,  averaging  an  inch  in  length,  are 
found  in  Central  America.  They  are  notable  as  being 
solitary  in  their  habits,  and  possess  well-developed  ej'es 
and  formidable  stings.  These  forms  contrast  with  the 
gregarious  and  social  ants,  in  which  the  eyes  are  com- 
paratively weak,  or  may  be  rudimentary. 

Certain  cuxio\i3  little  ants  {Pseudomyrma  bicolor)  inhabit 
the  hollow  thorns  of  the  "  bull's  horn  "  acacia  of  Central 
America.  The  horn-like  thorns  form  the  nest,  the  aperture 
being  situated  near  the  tip  of  the  thorn.  These  ants  pre- 
serve the  plant  from  the  attack  of  the  Leaf-cutting  Ants, 
and  also  from  mammals  feeding  upon  it.  The  ants  obtain 
a  supply  of  food  from  the  plant,  in  the  shapd  of  a  honey- 
like secretion,  found  in  a  gland  situated  at  the  base  of  the 
leafleta  Protected  by,  and  at  the  same  time  protecting 
the  plant,  the  intimate  relatit>n3  between  the  acacia  and  the 
ants  may  be  argued  to  possess  a  deeper  significance  than 
relates  to  a  merely  casual  or  chance  connection.  The 
Cecropi'a,  or  trumpet  tree  of  Central  America,  is  ten- 
anted by  ants,  which  obtain  a  sweet  fluid,  through  the 
agency  of  brown  scale-insects  {Coccidoe),  kept  by  them 
in  the  cells  of  the  trunk.  This  recalls  the  case  of  the 
aphides,  or  ordinary  plant  lice,  the  ants  sucking  the  fluid 
from  the  scale-insects  through  a  dorsal  or  back-pore.  The 
queen-aut  in  her  royal  cell  is  attended  by  a  special  bevy 
of  Coccidoe,  who  supply  her  with  the  requisite  food.  The 
Coccidm  in  America  take  the  place  of  the  European 
aphides  as  ant-cows,  tut'  the  tropical  ants  appear  to 
attach  tbemaulves  to  other  insects  also.     Thus,  the  leai- 


noppers  {Membracis)  are  attended  by  ants,  for  the  sakt 
of  the  honey  which  the  larvae  exude.  Those  insets 
which  are  attended  by  ants  are  protected  from  the  attacks 
of  other  animal  forms;  and  the  shelter  given  to  the  ants 
thus  serves  to  protect  the  tree  or  shrub,  and  to  save  it 
from  becoming  exterminated. 

The  "  soldier  ants,"  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  account 
of  the  Foraging  Ants,  are  not  peculiar  to  that  race,  many 
other  species  also  possessing  "  soldiers."  These. forms,  as 
has  been  already  stated,  appear  to  be  merely  neuters  which 
have  the  jaws  very  largely  developed,  for  the  protection  of 
the  true  neuters  or  workers,  and  for  the  defence  of  the  nest 
generally.  This  further  subdivision  of  the  ant-community 
would  seem  to  indicate  an  additional  approach  to  the  social 
arrangements  which  characterise  the  human  state. 

The  reproduction  and  development  of  the  ordinary  ants 
may  be  very  briefly  touched  upon  in  the  present  notice. 
The  impregnation  of  the  females  in  their  aerial  nuptial 
flight  has  been  already  alluded  to,  as  also  has  the  death  of 
the  males  after  the  congress.  The  impregnated  females  are 
convoyed  to  the  nest,  and  the  deposition  of  eggs  is  pro- 
ceeded with,  the  young  forms  being  tended  through  their 
larvfe  and  pupae  stages  by  the  assiduous  neuters.  Unlike 
the  bees,  several  female  ants  may  inhabit  the  same  nest ; 
and  the  swarming  or  exodus  of  the  young  ants,  so  far 
from  having  for  its  one  and  essential  object  the  formation 
of  a  new  colony,  appears  to  be  simply  devoted  to  further 
reproductive  measures.  Thus,  those  that  leave  the  nest 
are  the  fresh  males  and  females,  the  sexu«l  history  of  which 
has  already  been  traced  ;  and  the  nest  thus  remains  a  more 
or  1(?S3  permanent  institution,  changing  its  inmates  only  in 
part,  and  in  exceptional  circumstances  alone  giving  origin 
to  a  new  and  independent  colony. 

The  stings  with  which  the  neuters  and  females  are  armed 
constitute  formidable  organs  of  defence.  The  poison,  to 
which  the  violent  or  painful  effects  of  the  sting  are  due, 
appears  to  consist  of  a  definite  chemical  organic  compound, 
the  chief  acid  of  which  is  known  by  the  appropriate  name 
of  formic  acid,  the  formula  for  this  compound  being 
CH.Oj.  Formic  acid  is  also  found  in  the  glands  attached 
to  the  pointed  hairs  of  stinging-nettles.  This  acid,  in 
itself  possessing  irritant  qualities  of  a  high  order,  also 
appears  capable  of  producing  even  more  serious  effects 
when  manipulated  by  chemical  moans. 

The  ant-colony,  powerful  as  wo  have  seen  it  to  be,  and 
well  protected  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  is  nevertheless  subject 
to  the  attacks  of  enemies  which  wage  a  successful  war 
against  it.  Certain  species  of  ants  appear  to  be  more  subject 
than  others  to  the  attack  of  such  higher  forms  as  the 
mammalian  ant-eaters  (Echidna  and  Myrviccophagidue) 
and  armadillos,  as  well  as  to  the  onslaught  of  the  insect 
ant-lion  (Myrmdeo).     The  latter  literally  digs  a  pit  for  his 
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victim,  in  the  bottom  of  which  he  lies  securely  hiddec, 
ready  to  devour  any  unwary  ant  which  may  chance  to 
tumble  in.  And  even  where  the  victim  is  not  within 
actual  reach  of  the  Mynneleo,  the  latter  by  means  of  a 
shower  of  sand-panicles  frequently  succeeds  in  causing  it 
to  <all  into  the  snare.     Several  .substances  which  have  9 
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noxious  effect  upon  tne  ant-colony  have  been  already  men- 
tioned. Thus  earbolic  acid  and  corrosive  sublimate  appear 
to  aft'ect  the  ant-colony  as  poisonous  agents ;  and  solutions  of 
tobacco,  lime,  soot,  and  walnut  leaves,  with  urine,  are  also 
stated  to  prove  effectual  in  destroying  them,  although  these 
latter  are  -  decidedly  inferior  to  the  two  first-mentioned 
substances.  Corrosive  sublimate,  indeed,  appears  to  have 
a  curious  and  even  specific  action  upon  these  forms,  in 
rendering  them  actually  maniacal  to  use  a  phrase  which 
is  applicable  generally  to  the  human  subject  alone.  Under 
the  influence  even  of  external  contact  with  this  substance, 
the  ants  in  Grenada  during  their  ravages  of  last  century, 
were  observed  to  be  singularly  affected,  and  were  seen  even 
to  attack  each  other  with  outrageous  violence, — an  effect 
also  corroborated  of  late  years  in  Central  America  by  Mr 
Belt,  who  saw  the  rabid  ants  collected  into  small  balls 
biting  one  another,  and  seizing  hold  of  each  other  in  a 
most  extraordinary  fashion  under  the  influence  of  the 
mercurial  poison.  The  corrosive  sublimate,  it  is  stated,  can 
be  effectively  used  only  in  dry  weather. 

A  brief  description  of  the  Termites,  or  white  ants,  may 
appropriately  conclude  the  present  article.  These  forms 
have  already  been  stated  to  be  entirely  different  from  the 
familiar  and  true  ants,  and  to  belong  to  the  Neuropterous 
insects,  whereas  the  true  ants  are  classed  with  the  Hymen- 
optera.  They  resemble  the  true  ants  in  living  in  highly 
organised  social  communities,  and  in  being  endowed  with 
as  high  and  as  specialised  instincts.  But  they  differ  from 
them,  first,  in  the  fact  that  they  do  not  undergo  a  com- 
plete metamorphosis,  that  is,  the  Termite  larvae  and  pupae 
resemble  the  perfect  insect,  and  do  not  pass  through  the 
defined  stages  of  change  and  development  characteristic  of 
the  true  ants,  bees,  and  other  insects.  The  young  Termite, 
in  fact,  differs  from  the  ordinary  axlult  only  in  the  non- 
possession  of  eyes,  and  from  the  sexual  forms  in  the  non- 
development  of  wings.  The  white  ants  inhabit  the  tropical 
regions  of  the  world  generally,  but  are  found  in  the 
greatest  abundance  in  tropical  South  America.  Their 
nests  form  characteristic  structures,  rising  sometimes  to  a 
height  of  5  or  6  feet,  and  constructed  of  earthy  particles 
worked  into  a  mass  as  hard  and  durable 
as  stone.  Many  species  of  Termites  are 
known,  but  they  resemble  one  another  in 
essential  structure  and  habits.  As  indi- 
cated by  their  popular  name,  they  are  of 
a  whitish  colour  and  are  soft-bodied.  The 
Termite  community  consists,  as  in  the  true 
ants,  of  males,  females,  and  workers  or 
neuters.  In  the  true  ants  the  latter  are 
undeveloped  females,  whereas  in  the  Ter- 
mites the  sex  of  the  neuters  is  wholly 
undeterminable  ;  and  in  addition  the 
workers  are  invariably  divided  into  two 
distinct  classes :  the  "  soldiers,"  with 
largely-developed  jaws,  whose  sole  office 
is  to  defend  the  community ;  and  the 
ordinary  "  workers,"  on  whom  devolves 
the  entire  labour  of  the  nest.  Both  classes 
of  neuters  are  blind ;  and  from  a  close 
examination  of  the  eggs,  the  distinctions,  not  only  between 
males  and  females,  but  also  be- 
tween the  soldiers  and  workers, 
rany  be  easily  seen.  The  dif- 
ference in  food,  so  powerful  in 
the  development  of  sex  and 
characteristics  in  other  insects, 
does  not  therefore  operate  in 
the  case  of  the  Termites.  The 
antire  white  ant  colony  and 
species  also  exhibits  a  division  into  subordinate  groups  and 
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classes,  the  recognition  and  characters  of  which  are  very 
•difficult  of  determination.  And  on  this,  as  well  as  upon 
other  grounds,  the  organisation  of  the  white  ant  com- 
munity is  generally  to  be  regarded  as  of  a  higher  type  than 
that  of  the  familiar  and  true  ants. 

The  nest  of  the  Termites  is  known  as  a  termifarium, 
the  essential  internal  arrangement  of  which  consists  of  a 
large  number  and  series  of  chambers,  connected  by  galleries 
and  passages.  Entrance  to  the  nest  is  afforded  by  con- 
cealed roads  and  subterranean  passages.  A  large  hillock 
may  be  a  compound  termitarium,  formed  by  and  inhabited 
by  different  species ;  and  certain  kinds  of  Termites  build  their 
nests  of  smaller  size,  sometimes  of  the  consistence  of  paper. 
Their  structures  may  be  attached  to  the  branches  of  trees, 
or  they  may  be  entirely  subterranean,  or  concealed  under  the 
bark  or  within  the  stems  of  trees.  The  latter  species  are 
those  which  destroy  timber,  furniture,  and  household  objects. 

Within  this  curious  home  an  equally  curious  community 
is  found  to  reside.  The  king  and  queen  represent  the 
sexual  part  of  the  community,  the  true  neuters  or  workers 
form  the  greater  part  of  the  ordinary  individuals,  and  the 
soldiers  and  winged  Termites  complete  the  list  of  inmates. 
The  royal  cells,  tenanted  by  the  king  and  queen,  exist  in 
the  inmost  part  of  the  nest,  and  are  closely  guarded  by 
a  retinue  of  workers.  The  king  and  queen  are  wingless 
and  much  larger  than  the  neuter  ants.  The  queen  Ter- 
mite when  within  the  royal  cell  is  permanently  gravid, 
the  abdomen  being  immensely  distended  with  eggs,  which 
as   they  are   produced,  are  seized  upon   by  the  workers. 
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and  conveyed  to  special  cells  prepared  for  their  reception. 
The  relations  of  the  winged  Termites  to  the  other  members 
of  the  nest  long  formed  a  subject  of  great  difficulty  to 
naturalists ;  but  they  appear  to  be  males  and  females, 
which  are  ready  to  assume  sexual  relations,  and  to  become 
the  progenitors  or  kings  and  queens  of  new  communities. 
The  neuters  are,  accordingly,  quite  distinct  from  the  sexual 
forms,  and  do  not  pass  through  any  similar  developmental 
phases,  but  differ  from  the  others,  even  in  the  egg,  as  has 
been  already  mentioned.  Occasionally  a  new  termitarium 
may  be  found,  in  which  a  king  and  queen  are  absent,  and 
which  contains  workers  only.  These,  however,  gradually 
prepare  the  nest  for  full  completion,  by  bringing  eggs  into 
the  cells  from  a  neighbouring  termitarium,  from  which  tha 
due  population  of  the  colony  will  be  in  time  produced. 

The  exodus  or  swarming  of  the  Termites  appears  to' 
resemble  more  nearly  that  of  the  bees,  although  like  that 
of  th«  true  ants,  it  is  more  purely  reproductive  in  its  nature, 
and  not  so  much  connected  with  the  departure  of  fully  grown 
forms  from  a  hive  which  has  become  inadequate  to  tha 
comfortable  accommodation  of  all  its  inmates.  The  larvae, 
prior  to  the  swarming,  are  fed  and  tended  by  the  workers, 
the  youngest  larvx  receiving  the  greatest  share  of  attention. 
The  workers  apparently  feed  the  larvje  by  injecting  a  fluid 
from  their  mouths  into  the  larval  cells  ,  and  in  about  a 
year  after  the  deposition  of  the  eggs  the  larvae  become 
fully  grown,  and  the  period  of  the  exodus  arrives.  Tha 
exodus  generally  takes  place  on  damp  evenings,  or  cloudy 
mornings,  and  many  extend  over  several  days,  or  until 
such  time  as  aU  the  males  and  females  have  emerged 
from  the  nest.  Having  reached  the  ground,  the  wings  tf 
each  ant  are  shed  by  a  natural  effect — a  seam  or  place  of 
separation  existing  at  the  roots  of  the  wings — and  after 
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the  throwing  off  of  the  wings,  the  surviving  males  and 
females  pair,  and  become  the  parents  of  now  colonies. 
Many  fall  victims  to  the  attacks  of  enemies,  as  spiders,  bats, 
lizards,  toads,  and  goat-suckers.  The  pairs  that  survive 
take  up  their  abode  in  some  secluded  situation,  as  under 
leaves,  or  under  a  clod  of  earth;  there  the  females  become 
impregnated,  and  by-and-by  a  new  hive  and  its  population 
are  produced.  The  Termites  serve  an  important  purpose, 
in  the  particular  areas  of  the  world  they  inhabit,  in  disin- 
tegrating, removing,  and  destroying  decaying  wood. 

See  Moggridge's  Ilarvesting  Ants  and  Trap  Door  Spiders; 
Bates's  Naturalist  on  the  Amazons;  Belt's  Naturalist  in 
Nicaragua,  &c.  (a.  w.) 

ANTiEUS,  in  Greek  Mythology,  a  giant  of  Lybia, 
the  son  of  Poseidon  and  Oe  (Terra).  He  compelled  all 
strangers  passing  through  the  country  to  wrestle  with  him, 
and  as,  when  thrown,  he  derived  fresh  strength  from  each 
successive  contact  with  his  mother  earth,  he  proved  invin- 
cible. With  the  skulls  of  those  whom  he  had  slain  he  built 
a  temple  to  his  father.  Hercules,  in  combat  with  him, 
discovered  the  source  of  his  strength,  and  lifting  liim  up 
from  the  earth  crushed  him  to  death.  The  struggle  between 
Antaeus  and  Hercules  is  a  favourite  subject  in  ancient 
sculpture. 

ANTALCEDAS,  a  Spartan  politician,  who  rendered  con- 
epicuous  service  to  his  native  state  at  one  of  the  turning- 
points  in  Greek  history.  He  comes  first  into  notice  as 
ambassador  from  Sparta  to  Tiribazus,  the  Persian  satrap 
of  Ionia,  to  sue  for  peace  (393-2  B.C.)  Upon  hearing  of 
this  the  Athenians,  becoming  anxious  lest  they  should  lose 
their  growing  ascendency,  also  sent  an  embassy,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  Conon,  to  counteract  the  efforts  of  the 
Spartans.  Tiribazus  favoured  the  cause  of  Sparta,  and 
secretly  supplied  Antalcidas  with  the  means  of  carrying 
on  war  against  Athens.  Artaxerxes,  however,  disapprov- 
ing the  conduct  of  his  satrap,  recalled  him,  and  appointed 
Struthas,  whose  sympathies  were  on  the  side  of  Athens,  in 
his  place.  But  this  check  to  the  policy  of  Antalcidas  was 
only  temporary.  In  a  few  years  circumstances  became 
even  more  favourable  than  at  first  to  a  successful  negotia- 
tion, Tiribazus  having  been  restored  to  his  satrapy,  and 
accordingly,  in  388-7,  Antalcidas  was  again  sent  upon  an 
embassy  to  Asia.  By  skilful  diplomacy  he  succeeded  in 
securing  the  active  assistance  of  the  Persian  power  against 
Athens.  Appointed  on  his  return  admiral  of  the  Spartan 
fleet,  he  carried  on  a  naval  warfare  in  a  manner  so  vigor- 
ous, that  the  Athenians  were  glad  to  accept  peace  on  the 
terms  Artaxerxes  chose  to  dictate.  These  were  made 
known  by  Tiribazus  to,  a  congress  of  deputies  from  Sparta, 
Argos,  and  Athens,  and  formed  the  basis  of  "  the  peace 
of  Antalcidas,"  so  called  from  its  being  arranged  in 
accordance  with  the  views  of  the  Spartan  ambassador. 
Antalcidas  seems  to  have  been  engaged  in  another  mission 
to  Persia  in  371 ;  but  the  later  incidents  of  his  career  are 
involved  in  uncertainty.  Plutarch  states  that  he  committed 
BUicide  on  the  failure  of  his  last  mission,  but  there  seems 
no  proof  of  this. 

ANTALO,  a  town  of  Tigr^,  in  Abyssinia,  capital  of  the 
district  of  Enderta,  situated  in  lat.  13°  17'  N.,  and  long. 
39°  28'  E.,  on  a  plateau  about  8000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  out  of  which  a  steep  hill  rises  on  the  north  of  the 
town,  while  beneath  it  a  wide  plain  stretches  southward. 
A  large  i>art  of  Antalo  is  now  in  ruins,  but  it  still  possesses 
a  weekly  market  of'  considerable  importance,  and  contains 
several  churches.  Its  population  was  once  estimated  at 
8000. 

ANTARA,  or,  as  he  is  usually  called,  Antae,  an  early 
Arabian  warrior  and  poet,  famous  as  the  author  of  one 
of  the  poems  hung  up  in  the  Kaaba  at  Mecca,  and  as 
the  hero  of  a  romance  which  bears  somewhat  the  same 


relation  to  Arabic  literature  which  the  Arthurian  legend 
bears  to  our  own.  Ho  was  the  son  of  Shedad-el-Absi,  a 
warrior  in  the  army  of  Zoheir,  by  Zabuba,  a  negro  slave 
who  had  been  captured  in  some  plundering  expedition; 
and,  if  we  can  trust  the  Arabian  romancist,  he  bore  strong 
evidence  of  his  negro  origin.  He  spent  his  youth  in 
servitude  and  neglect,  but  soon  became  khown  for  his 
strength  and  high  -  handedness.  Before  long,  while 
yet  a  slave,  he  fell  in  love  with  his  cousin,  the  beautiful 
Abla,  whose  praises  are  still  preserved  at  Mecca,  but  at 
the  same  time  had  the  misfortune  to  incur  the  hate  of  his 
father's  wife,  Shamecah.  A  number,  however,  of  happy 
opportunities  presenting  themselves,  he  showed  such  extra- 
ordinary prowess  against  some  hostile  tribe*,  that  his  father 
was  constrained  to  join  in  the  public  appreciation  of  his 
services,  and  to  recognise  him  as  his  son.  He  now  gradu- 
ally rose  in  favour,  and  held  for  long  a  position  of  the 
greatest  influence  among  his  people,  filling  the  surrounding 
country  with  the  fame  equally  of  his  song  and  his  sword. 
In  a  great  war  between  two  rival  tribes,  which  lasted  forty 
years,  he  is  said  to  have  played  a  very  prominent  part. 
The  time  and  manner  of  his  death  are  matter  of  dispute, — 
Ibn  Doreid  making  him  be  slain  by  Wasr-ben-Jaber,  while, 
according  to  Abu  Obeida,  he  died  a  natural  death  when 
well  stricken  in  years.  Wherever  the  Arabic  language  is 
known  his  fame  is  still  green;  and  frequent  references  are 
made  to  Chuhli  Antar,  Istabli  Antar,  Antar's  house  and 
Antar's  stable.  By  whom  the  romantic  account  of  his 
life  was  originally  written  is  far  from  being  satisfactorily 
decided;  but  it  is  generally  ascribed  to  Asmai,  who  lived 
at  the  court  of  Harun-al-Rashid.  It  is  composed  in  rhjrth- 
mic  prose,  interspersed  with  fragments  of  verse,  many  of 
which  are  attributed  to  Antar  himself.  The  style  is  remark- 
ably pure,  and  a  picture  is  afforded  of  early  Arabian  hfe 
that  is  equally  graphic  and  minute.  The  romance,  which  in 
its  fuller  form  extends  to  fifty  or  sixty  MS.  volumes,  was  first 
brought  under  European  notice  in  1802  by  Von  Hammer, 
who,  after  repeated  perusal,  spoke  of  it  as  surpassing  the 
Arabian  Nights  in  interest  and  beauty.  Sir  William  Jones 
had  already  written  in  the  highest  terms  about  a  part  of 
it  which  had  fallen  in  his  way.  In  1820  Terrick  Hamil- 
ton, brother  of  W.  Hamilton,  the  author  of  ^gyptiaca, 
published  a  translation  of  a  portion  of  it  from  a  condensed 
Syrian  manuscript  obtained  at  Aleppo ;  and  this  gave 
occasion  for  a  number  of  articles  on  Antar  in  our  periodical 
literature.  (See  Von  Hammer,  Mines  de  V Orient,  1802; 
Arnold's  Moallakat,  Leipsic,  1850;  Ahlwardt's  Divans  of 
Six  Ancient  Arabic  Poets,  London,  1870;  Kitto's  Journal 
of  Sacred  Lit.,  1850.) 

ANTAECTIC  OCEAN,  a  name  that  should,  strictly 
speaking,  be  applied  only  to  the  ice-bound  sea  to  the  south 
of  the  antarctic  circle;  in  practice,  however,  it  is  usually 
vaguely  extended  so  as  to  include  more  or  less  of  the  cold 
regions  round  the  south  pole,  without  reference  to  the 
circle.  As  compared  with  the  corresponding  Arctic  Ocean, 
little  is  known  about  this  portion  of  the  earth's  surface; 
but  it  is  sufficiently  clear  that  the  cold  and  the  dangers  to 
navigation  in  the  southern  ocean  greatly  exceed  those  of 
the  northern,  and  that  human  beings  and  most  other  ani- 
mals cannot,  or  at  least  do  not,  ordinarily  subsist  within 
its  limits.     See  Pol.4K  Regions. 

ANTELOPR  The  tenn  antelope  is  applied  to  denote 
a  genus  of  Mammalia,  included  in  the  Ungulate  or  Hoofed 
order  of  that  large  class.  Of  the  ungulate  or  hoofed 
mammals,  the  Ruminants,  or  those  that  "  chew  the  cud," 
form  a  chief  subdivision ;  and  the  antelopes,  sheep,  oxen, 
and  goats,  are  included  and  classified  together  in  this 
division  as  the  family  Cavicomia,  or  "  hollow-homed " 
ruminants.  The  chief  character  by  which  the  Cavicomia 
are  distinguished  from  other  families  of  the  Ruminantia 
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consists  in  the  peculiar  and  characteristic  type  of  structure 
of  the  horns.  These  appendages  are  essentially  processes 
of  the  frontal  or  forehead  bone  of  the  skull,  and  so  far 
from  being  deciduous, — that  is,  being  shed  at  stated  periods, 
— as  in  the  deer,  the  horns  in  the  Cavicornia  are  permanent 
and  persistent  throughout  life.  The  process  arising  from 
the  frontal  bone  constitutes  the  inner  shaft,  or  "  core  "  of 
the  horn  ;  and  this  bony  core  is  covered  by  a  horny  sheath. 
The  horny  sheath  is  purely  epidermic  in  its  origin  and 
t  nature ;  that  is,  it  consists  of  a  special  development  of  the 
'outer  skin  or  epidermal  'tissue.  When  these  structures  are 
i  contrasted  with  the  horns  of  the  deer, — with  which  group, 
it  may  be  remarked,  the  antelopes  are  frequently  confused, 
but  from  which  they  are  essentially  distinct, — they  are  at 
ouce  seen  to  be  different  in  every  particular.  The  horns 
or  "  antlers  "  of  the  deer  are  solid,  and  consist  entirely  of 
bony  tissue  ;  and  they  are,  furthermore,  shed  annually. 

The  antelopes,  with  the  other  Cavicornia,  participate  in 
the  following  characters,  in  addition  to  those  furnished  by 
the  structure  of  the  horns.  Both  sexes  are  generally  pro- 
vided with  horns.  The  dental  formula  or  arrangement  of 
the  teeth  exhibits  a  want  of  incisor  teeth  in  the  upper,  and 
six  incisors  in  the  lower  jaw ;  canines  totally  wanting  in 
the  upper  jaw,  and  two  in  the  lower  jaw  ;  and  twelve 
molars  in  each  jaw.  The  dental  formula,  therefore,  runs 
thus  : — 

0-0  0_-0  3-3  3-3^ 

3-3  1-1  3-3  3-3 

The  feet  are  cleft;  and  accessory  or  supplemental  hoofs 
exist  on  the  back  aspect  of  the  feet. 

The  antelope  family  (AntilopidcB),  including  a  great 
number  of  different  species,  is  generally  distinguished  from 
the  allied  families  of  the  sheep,  oxen,  and  goats,  by  the 
light,  graceful,  and  deer-like  form  of  its  members.  The 
horns  are  chiefly  cylindrical  in  shape,  but  may  be  twisted 
in  an  annular  or  spiral  manner.  The  beard,  or  "  dew-lap," 
characteristic  of  the  deer  tribe,  is  generally  absent  in  the 
antelopes ;  and  of  all  the  Cavicornia,  they  constitute  the 
only  family  in  which  the  curious  "  tear-pits  "  or  "  lachrymal 
sinuses  "  of  the  eyes  are  found.  These  latter  organs  are 
small  sacs  situated  below  the  eyes,  and  devoted  to  the 
secretion  of  a  yeUow  substance  of  a  sebaceous  or  waxy 
nature. 

As  regards  their  distribution,  the  antelopes  are  chiefly 
found  in  the  eastern  hemisphere,  and  Africa  appears  to  be 
the  great  centre  of  distribution  of  the  group.  South  Africa 
is  especially  rich  in  antelopes,  and  they  may  be  regarded 
as  representing  in  that  continent  the  deer  of  other  regions 
of  the  world.  In  habits  they  are,  for  the  most  part, 
gregarious,  and  are  frequently  found  in  immense  herds 
inhabiting  the  grassy  plateaus  and  plains ;  whilst  some 
species  are  exclusively  mountainous  in  their  distribu- 
tion. 

The  particular  form  to  which  the  name  of  "  antelope  "  has 
been  generally  assigned  is  the  Antilope  cervicapra  (Plate  I. 
fig.  5),  found  in  the  East,  and  distinguished  by  the  triple 
curve  of  its  annulated  horns.  The  gazelle  or  Barbary  ante- 
lope (Gazella  Dorcas)  has  long  been  famed  in  the  poetic 
imagery  of  Eastern  writers.  It  has  two  small  black  horns. 
The  algazel  {Gazella  Zeucori/x)  (Plate  I.  fig.  2),  found  in 
Persia  and  Arabia,  has  slender  limbs,  and  the  horns  of  the 
male  are  horizontal,  bent  backwards,  obliquely  annulated, 
with  smooth  tips,  and  nearly  three  feet  long.  Several 
oeariy  allied  species  inhabit  the  northern  portions  of  Africa, 
the  Gazella  Coriiina  (Plate  I.  fig.  3)  exemplifying  one  of 
these  latter  forms.  The  springbok  {Gazella  Euchore)  of  the 
Dutch  settlers,  or  "  springer  "  antelope,  is  a  weU-knowu 
I'urm  inhabiting  the  southern  districts  of  Africa.  The 
borus  are  simple  and  annulate,  and  are  curved,  so  as  to 


form  a  lyrate  or  lyre-shaped  figure.  This  animal's  activity 
and  powers  of  leaping  have  procured  for  it  its  familiar 
names;  and  travellers  have  long  noted  the  immense  numbers 
of  these  forms  which  congregate  in  vast  herds  in  the  plains 
of  Southern  and  Central  Africa.  The  bontebok  {Gazella 
Pygarga),  and  the  blesbok  {Gazdla  alhijrons),  are  allied  to 
the  springbok,  and  inhabit  the  same  regions  as  that  form. 
The  other  species  found  in  Southern  Africa  include  the 
rarei  blue  antelope  {Gazella  leucoph^ea),  and  the  roan  ante- 
lope {Gazella  equina),  a  large  species  described  by  Burchell. 

The  water  bok  {Kobus  ellipsiprymnv^)  (Plate  I.  fig.  4), 
a  weU-known  African  form,  is  of  considerable  size.  Its 
familiar  name  has  been  deri\  ed  from  its  habit  of  frequent- 
ing rivers,  and  from  its  powers  of  swimming.  The  horns 
are  large,  curved,  and  spreading.  The  klippspringer  {Oreo- 
tragus  saltairix)  of  South  Africa  has  a  close  resem- 
blance in  size  and  habits  to  the  European  chamois.  The 
koodoo  (Strepsiceros  Koodoo)  (Plate  I.  fig.  1),  inhabiting 
South  and  West  Africa,  and  otherwise  widely  distributed 
over  the  contiuent,  is  provided  with  very  long  spiral 
horns,  which,  however,  exist  only  in  the  male  animala 
These  latter  antelopes  represent  '•  solitary  "  species,  ^that 
is,  they  are  generally  found  living  in  detached  pairs,  or  as 
solitary  individuals.  A  related  species  to  the  koodoo  has 
been  described  under  the  name  of  Antilope  Doria. 

The  pigijay  antelopes  present  examples  of  singular  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  in  that  they  are  of  exceedingly  diminutive 
size.  The  Guevei  {Antilope  [or  Cephalolophus]  pygmaea) 
presents  two  well-marked  varieties,  and  one  female  speci- 
men of  the  smaller  variety  scarcely  exceeded  the  dimensions 
of  a  large  rat.  The  gueveis  occur  on  the  Guinea  Coast, 
but  are  also  occasionally  found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
The  bush  antelope  {Cephalolophus  sylvicultrix),  inhabiting 
the  districts  around  Sierra  Leone,  is  also  of  a  smaller  size 
than  the  more  typical  antelopes,  and  is  nearly  related  to 
the  preceding  forms.  The  harnessed  antelope  {Antilope 
scripta)  (Plate  II.  fig.  1),  so  named  from  the  wtite  stripes 
with  which  its  body  is  encircled,  has  been  described  as 
occurring  in  Senegal. 

The  eland  or  impophoo  {Boseiaphtts  Oreas)  is  one  ot  tLe 
largest  of  the  antelopes,  and  is  ox-Hke  in  its  general  pro- 
portions and  appearance.  The  horns  are  straight  and 
erect,  and  the  breast  possesses  a  "  dew-lap "  or  tuft.  It 
inhabits  the  flat  lands  of  Southern  Africa.  Allied  to  the 
elands,  but  of  smaller  size,  we  find  the  addax  {Oryx  naso- 
maculata).  Of  this  species  there  are  several  varieties ;  but 
the  typical  form  is  found  in  Northern  Africa,  and  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  elongated  spiral  horns. 

The  gnus  of  South  Africa  form  connecting  links  be- 
tween the  antelope  and  ox  families,  presenting  characters 
in  external  aspect  which  separate  them  out  as  singular 
and  somewhat  abnormal  forms.  The  gnu  proper  or 
wildebeest  {CatobUpets  Gnu)  (Plate  IL  fig.  5),  and  the 
bastard  wildebeest  {Catoblepas  Gorgon),  are  the  two  forms 
included  in  this  genus.  The  head  is  bovine  in  its  appear- 
ance, and  to  the  ox-like  head  are  added  the  mane  of 
the  horse,  the  Limbs  of  the  stag,  and  the  horns  of  th; 
buffalo.  The  horns  are  possessed  by  both  sexes,  and  are 
curved  from  their  broad  bases,  at  first  downwards  and  for- 
wards, their  terminal  portions  being  directed  upwards  and 
backwards.  These  animals  resemble  a  small  horse  in  size, 
and  occur  in  large  herds  on  the  flat  steppes  of  Southern 
Africa,  although  they  appear  to  be  migratory  in  habits,  and 
to  have  a  wide  range  in  distribution  over  the  southern  half 
of  the  continent. 

Having  thus  indicated  the  more  familiar  of  the  ante- 
lopes inhabiting  the  great  African  or  central  tract  of  distri- 
bution of  the  family,  we  may  next  glance  at  the  species 
found  in  the  other  continents.  The  CTiinese  antelope 
{Antilope  gutturosa),  or  djeria  of  the  Mongolian  Tartars, 
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possesses  sliort,  thick  horns,  directed  bactwards,  divergent, 
with  their  Doints  turned  inwards.  It  occurs  in  the  deserts 
lying  betireen  China  and  Thibet.  The  chiru  {ParUholopi 
Hodgsonii),  inhabiting  Thibet  and  the  mountainous  slopes 
of  the  Himalayaa,  possesses  elongated  horns  of  an  annulated 
character,  and  is  besides  distinguished  by  a  soft  glandular 
swelling  above  each  nostril.  It  has  an  abundant  woolly 
coating ;  and  from  the  fact  of  it  sometimes  appearing  with 
a  single  horn, — the  second  horn  being  rudimentary  or  un- 
developed,— the  mythical  tales  of  "  unicorns  "  are  supposed 
to  have  arisen. 

The  chicara  {Tetracerus  quadrieomit)  (Plate  XL  fig.  i\, 
or  four-homed  antelope,  found  in  the  foreste  of  India 
generally,  and  plentifully  in  Bengal,  is  of  small  size,  and 
distinguished  by  the  presence,  in  the  males  only,  of  four 
homa,  the  larger  pair  of  which  are  situated  on  the  upper 
aspect  of  the  forehead,  and  are  smooth,  erect,  inclined 
slightly  forwards,  divergent,  and  about  three  inches  long. 
The  smaller  horns  are  situated  in  front  of  the  first  pair, 
and  average  in  length  an  inch  or  more.  The  nyl  ghau 
(Portax  picta)  (Plate  II.  fig.  3),  found  in  Northern  India, 
Uie  its  African  representative,  the  gnu,  appnars  to  unite 
in  itself  the  characters  of  the  antelopes  and  oxen.  The 
native  name  of  the  creature,  nyl  ghau,  signifies  blue 
ox,  and  by  the  inhabitants  of  India  it  is  regarded  as 
being  an  ox,  although  its  true  place  is  undoubtedly  among 
the  antelopes.  In  size  the  nyl  ghau  resembles  a  stag  ; 
the  tail  is  tufted ;'  and  the  horns,  occurring  ia  the  males 
only,  are  curved  "upwards,  and  diverge  at  their  extremities. 
The  nyl  ghau  is  susceptible  of  being  partly  domesticated, 
and  it  has  been  ascertained  to  breed  freely  in  a  tame 
itate. 

The  European  species  of  antelope  include  the  chamois 
(Rupicapra  Tragus)  (Plate  11.  fig.  2),  and  the  saiga  (Colus 
or  Antilocapra  Saiga).  The  former  is  essentially  European 
in  its  distribution,  but  the  latter  extends  from  Poland 
and  Russia  into  Asia.  The  chamois  inhabits  the  Alps 
and  mountains  of  Southern  Europe,  and  occurs  in  small 
herds.  The  horns  are  present  in  both  males  and  females, 
and  are  of  small  size,  and  recurved  at  their  extremities. 
The  chamois  may  be  regarded  as  tending  to  link  the  ante- 
lop*  type  to  that  of  the  sheep.  The  saiga  is  distinguishc.d 
by  the  large  size  of  the  horns,  and  by  the  peculiar  con- 
formation of  the  nose,  the  opening  of  which  is  large,  and 
bounded  by  a  soft  cartilaginous  margin. 

The  American  continent  possesses  but  two  representa- 
tives of  the  antelope  family.  These  are  the  so-called  Rocky 
Mountain  sheep  or  goat — a  true  antelope — and  the  prong- 
buck  or  cabrit  of  North  American  regions.  The  Rocky 
Mountain  sheep  or  goat  (Haplocerus  laniger),  possessing  a 
coat  of  long  woolly  hair,  is  closely  related  to  the  chamois 
of  Europe  ;  and  in  this  form,  as  well  as  in  the  prongbuck, 
the  connection  between  the  antelopes  and  goats  may  be 
traced. 

The  prongbuck  {Antilocapra furcif era  ot americana)  (Plate 
L  fig.  6)  presents  a  singular  exception  to  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  antelope  famOy,  in  the  deciduous  nature  of  the 
iheaths  of  the  horns,  which  are  annually  shed  and  deve- 
loped. Accessory  hoofs  are  wanting  in  the  prongbuck,  and 
the  lachrjmal  sinuses  of  other  antelopes  are  undeveloped; 
as  also  are  the  "  inguinal  pores,"  or  groin-sacs,  found  in 
most  members  of  the  family,  and  which  secrete  a  viscid 
substance,  the  function  of  which  is  undetermined.  The 
females  are  devoid  of  horns,  and  those  of  the  males  are 
branched  in  front,  or  are  "  furcate," — a  conformation  of 
these  structures  not  found  in  any  other  member  of  the 
antelope  family.  The  chief  habitat  of  the  prongbuck 
appears  to  be  the  prairie  lands  of  -Central  America,  and  its 
northern  limit  would  appear  to  be  about  the  fifty-third 
degree  of  north  latitude.  (a.  w.) 


ANTEMN.^,  a  small  Latian  town,  of  great  antiquity, 
built  on  the  top  of  a  hill  that  rose  above  the  tdluvial 
plain  at  the  meeting  of  the  Anio  and  Tiber.  Hersilia, 
the  wife  of  Romulus,  was  a  native  of  Antemns ;  and  the 
city  was  one  of  those  that  endeavoured  to  avenge  the 
rape  of  the  Sabine  women.  In  purely  historic  times  it 
is  of  the  smallest  importance.  The  Samnites  were  pur- 
sued thither  by  Crassus,  after  the  battle  of  the  Coliine 
Gate  (82  b.c),  and -surrendered  there  to  Sulla.  In  409 
A.D.  Alaric  encamped  on  the  hill,  which  now. retains  no 
trace  of  the  ancient  city. 

ANTENOR,  a  Trojan  elder  of  great  pmdence,  who 
advised  his  fellow-townsmen,  to  send  Helen  back  to  hei 
husband,  and  in  various  ways  showed  himself  not  un- 
friendly to  the  Greeks.  In  the  Homeric  poems  there  is  no 
intimation  of  this  disposition  having  led  him  into  any 
breach  of  his  natural  allegiance ;  but  in  the  later  develop- 
ment of  the  romance  he  appears  as  a  full-blown  traitor, 
and  in  the  general  sack  of  the  city  his  house,  distinguished 
by  a  panther's  skin  at  the  door,  is  spared  by  the  victors  in 
reward  of  his  treachery.  He  afterwards,  according  to  various 
versions  of  the  legend,  either  rebuilt  a  city  on  the  site  of 
Troy,  or  settled  at  Cyrene,  or  became  the  founder  of  Padua 
{Paiavium)  and  several  other  towns  in  Eastern  Italy. 

ANTENOR,  son  of  Euphranor,  the  native  sculptor  to 
whom  the  Athenians  were  indebted  for.  the  bronze  statues 
of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  which,  after  adorning  the 
Ceramicus,  were  carried  off  to  Susa  by  Xerxes,  and  re- 
stored, it  is  probable,  by  Alexander. 

ANTEQUERA,  an  ancient  city  of  tho  province  of 
Malaga,  in  Spain,  supposed  to  be  the  Roman  Antigvaria, 
or  Anticaria,  beautiluliy  situated  in  a  leniie  valley  on  tlie 
south  of  the  river  Guadaljorce,  28  miles  N.  of  Malaga, 
and  45  W.  of  Granada.  It  occupies  a  commanding 
position,  while  the  remains  of  its  walls,  and  of  a  fine 
Moorish  castle  on  a  rock  that  overhangs  the  town,  show 
how  admirably  its  natural  defences  were  supplemented  by 
art.  In  HIO  it  was  recaptured  from  the  iloors  by  the 
regent  Fernando,  and  thereafter  became  one  of  the  most 
important  outposts  of  the  Christian  power  in  Spain.  An- 
teq^uera  possesses  manufactures  of  flannels,  paper,  leather, 
silk,  soap ;  it  has  also  a  large  trade  in  grain,  fruit,  and  oil, 
while  marble  is  quarried  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the 
neighbourhood.     Population,  27,201. 

ANTHEM  is  derived  from  the  Greek  arrC^xava,  through 
the  Saxon  Antejn,  and  originally  had  tho  same  meaning 
as  antiphony.  (See  Antiphony.)  It  is  now,  however, 
generally  restricted  to  a  form  of  musical  composition 
peculiar  to  the  ser\'ice  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
appointed  by  the  rubrics  to  follow  the  third  collect  at 
both  morning  and  evening  prayer,  "  in  choirs  and  places 
where  they  sing."  Several  anthems  are  included  in  the 
English  coronation  service.  The  words  are  selected  from 
Holy  Scripture,  or  in  some  cases  from  the  Liturgy,  and  the 
music  is  generaUy  more  elaborate  and  varied  than  that  of 
psalm  or  hj-mn  tunes.  Anthems  may  be  written  for  soli 
voices  only,  for  the  full  choir,  or  for  both,  and  according 
to  this  distinction  are  called  respectively  Terse,  Full,  and  Full 
with  Verse.  Though  the  anthem  of  the  Church  of  England 
is  analogous  to  the  motett  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Lu- 
theran Churches,  both  being  written  for  a  trained  choir,  and  not 
for  the  congregation,  it  is  as  a  musical  form  essentially  English 
in  its  origin  and  development.  The  English  school  of  musi- 
cians has  from  the  first  devoted  its  chief  attention  to  this  form, 
and  scarcely  a  composer  of  any  note  can  be  named  who  has 
not  -written  several  good  anthems.  Tallis,  Tye,  Bird,  and 
Farrant,  in  the  16th  century;  Orlando  Gibbons,  Blow,  and 
Purcell,  in  the  17th  ;  and  Croft,  Boyce,  Kent,  Nares,  Cooke, 
and  Samuel  Arnold,  jn  the  18th,  have  composed  anthems 
which  are  still  to  be  regularly  heard  in  cathedral  serviced. 
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ANTHEMIUS,  a  Greek  mathematician  and  architect 
of  great  genius,  who  produced,  under  the  patronage  of 
Justinian  {532  A.D.),  the  original  and  daring  plans  for 
the  church  of  St  Sophia,  in  Constantinople,  which  strik- 
ingly displayed  at  once  his  knowledge  and  his  ignorance. 
He  was  one  of  five  brothers — ^the  sons  of  Stephanus,  a 
physician  of  TraUes — who  were  all  more  or  less  eminent 
in  their  respective  departments.  Dioscorus  followed  his 
father's  profession  in  his  native  place ;  Alexander  became 
at  Rome  one  of  the  most  celebrated  medical  men  of  his 
time ;  Olympius  was  deeply  versed  in  Eoman  jurispru- 
dence ;  and  Metrodoms  was  one  of  the  distinguished 
grammarians  of  the  great  Eastern  capital.  There  appears 
to  be  good  grounds  for  believing  that  Anthemius  antici- 
{(ated  Buffon  in  the  invention  of  burning  glasses ;  he  has 
also  been  credited,  though  on  very  dubious  authority,  with 
a  knowledge  of  gunpowder,  or  some  similar  compound,  and 
with  a  certain  acquaintance  with  the  force  of  steam. 
Some  portions  of  his  Trtpl  TrapaSo^aiv  firi)(ayrjixaTu>v  were 
published  by  Dupuy  in  1777,  and  also  appeared,  in  1786, 
in  the  forty-second  volume  of  the  Hist,  de  I'  Acad,  des  Inscr. 
(See  Gibbon's  Dec  and  Fall,  vol  viL  cap.  xL;  Procopius, 
de  ^diAc.) 

ANTHESTERIA,  an  Athenian  festival  held  annuaUy 
in  the  month  of  Anthesterion,  corresponding  nearly  to  our 
February,  at  which  time  the  wine  stored  at  the  previous 
vintage  was  considered  fit  for  use.  The  object  of  the 
festival  was  to  celebrate  the  arrival  of  that  season,  and  the 
beginning  of  spring.  It  lasted  three  days,  from  the  11th 
to  the  13th  of  the  month.  On  the  first  day,  called 
riihoigia,  or  "jar  opening,"  libations  were  ofi'ered  from 
the  newly-opened  jars  to  the  god  of  wine,  all  the  house- 
hold, including  Eer%'ants  or  slaves,  joining  in  the  festivity 
of  the  occasion.  The  rooms  and  the  drinking  vessels  in 
them  were  adorned  with  spring  flowers,  as  were  also  the 
children  over  three  years  of  age.  The  second  day,  which 
was  named  Choes,  or  "  the  pouring,"  was  a  time  of  merry- 
making. The  people  dressed  themselves  gaily,  some  in 
the  disguise  of  the  mythical  personages  in  the  suite  of 
Bacchus,  and  paid  a  round' of  visits  to  their  acquaintances. 
Drinking  cluls  met  to  drink  off  matches,  the  winner  being 
he  who  drained  his  cup  most  rapidly.  Others  did  not  for- 
get deceased  relations,  but  poured  libations  on  their  tombs. 
On  the  part  of  the  state  this  day  was  the  occasion  of  a 
peculiarly  solemn  and  secret  ceremony  in  one  of  the 
temples  of  Bacchus,  which  for  the  rest  of  the  year  was 
closed.  The  Basilissa,  or  Basilinna,  wife  of  the  Archon 
BasDeus  for  the  time,  went  through  a  ceremony  of  marriage 
to  the  wine  god,  in  which  she  was  assisted  by  fourteen 
Athenian  matrons,  called  Gerarce,  chosen  by  the  BasOeus, 
and  sworn  to  secrecy.  The  third  day  was  named  -xyrpoi., 
or  "jugs."  Cooked  fruit  of  all  kinds  was  offered  to 
Mercury,  in  his  capacity  of  a  god  of  the  lower  world ;  re- 
joicings and  games  were  held ;  and  though  no  tragedy  was 
allowed  to  be  performed  in  the  theatre,  there  was  yet  a 
sort  of  rehearsal,  at  which  the  players  for  the  ensuing 
dramatic  festival  were  selected. 

ANTHOLOGY.  The  term  antnology,  literaUy  denot- 
ing a  collection  of  flowers,  is  figuratively  applied  to  any 
^election  of  literary  beauties,  and  especially  to  that  great 
body  of  fugitive  poetry,  comprehending  about  4500  pieces, 
by  upwards  of  300  writers,  which  is  commonly  known  as 
the  Greek  Anthology. 

Literary  History  of  the  Greek  Anthologij. — The  art  of 
occasional  poetry  had  been  cultivated  in  Greece  from  an 
early  period, — less,  however,  as  the  vehicle  of  personal  feel- 
ing, than  as  the  recognised  commemoration  of  remarkable 
individuals  or  events,  or  the  accompaniment  of  votive 
offerings.  Such  compositions  were  termed  epigrams,  i.e., 
inscriptions.     The  modem  us3  of  the  word  is  a  departure 


from  the  original  sense,  which  simply  indicated  that  tile 
composition  was  intended  to  be  engraved  or  inscribed. 
Such  a  composition  must  necessarily  be  brief,  and  the 
restraints  attendant  upon  its  publication  concurred  with 
the  simplicity  of  Greek  taste  in  prescribing  conciseness  of 
expression,  pregnancy  of  meaning,  purity  of  diction,  and 
singleness  of  thought,  as  ths  indispensable  conditions  of 
excellence  in  the  epigrammatic  style.  The  term  was  soon 
extended  to  any  piece  by  which  these  conditions  were  ful- 
filled. The  transition  from  the  monumental  to  the  purely 
literary  character  of  the  epigram  was  favoured  by  the  ex- 
haustion of  more  lofty  forms  of  poetry,  the  general  increase, 
from  the  general  diffusion  of  culture,  of  accomplished 
writers  and  tasteful  readers,  but,  above  all  things,  by  the 
changed  political  circumstances  of  the  times,  which  induced 
numbers  who  would  otherwise  have  engaged  in  public 
affairs  to  addict  themselves  to  literary  pursuits.  These 
causes  came  into  full  operation  during  the  Alexandrian 
era,  in  which  we  find  every  description  of  epigrammatic 
composition  perfectly  developed.  About  90  B.C.,  the 
sophist  and  poet,  Meleager  of  Gadara,  undertook  to  com- 
bine the  choicest  effusions  of  his  predecessors  into  a  single 
body  of  fugitive  poetry.  Collections  of  monumental  in- 
scriptions, or  of  poems  on  particular  subjects,  had  previ- 
ously been  formed  by  Polemon  the  grammarian,  Alcetas, 
and  others  ;  but  Meleager  first  gave  the  principle  a  com- 
prehensive application.  His  selection,  compiled  from  forty- 
six  of  his  predecessors,  from  Sappho  downward,  and  in- 
cluding numerous  contributions  of  his  own,  was  entitled 
Tim  Garland  (Srcc^ayos) ;  and  in  an  introductory  poem 
each  poet  is  compared  to  some  flower,  fancifully  deemed 
appropriate  to  his  genius.  The  arrangement  of  Uie  collec- 
tion was  alphabetical,  according  to  the  initial  letter  of  each 
epigram. 

In  the  age  of  Tiberius  (rather  than  of  Trajan,  as  com- 
monly stated)  the  work  of  Meleager  was  continued  by 
another  epigrammatist,  Philip  of  Thessalonica,  who  first 
employed  the  term  anthology.  His  collection  included  the 
compositions  of  thirteen  writers  subsequent  to  Meleager. 
Somewhat  later,  another  supplement  was  formed  by  the 
sophist  Diogenianu'",  and,  under  Hadrian,  Strato  of  Sardis 
compiled  his  elegant  but  tainted  Jlovcra  ttuiSikj;  from  his 
own  productions  and  those  of  earlier  writers.  No  further 
collection  from  various  sources  is  recorded  until  the  time  of 
Justinian,  when  epigrammatic  writing,  especially  in  its 
amatory  department,  experienced  a  great  revival  at  the 
hands  of  Agathias,  the  historian,  Paulus  Silentiarius,  and 
their  circle.  Their  ingenious  but  mannered  productions 
were  collected  by  Agathias  into  a  new  anthology,  entitled 
The  Circle  (KvkXos)  ;  the  first  to  be  divided  into  books, 
and  arranged  ■with  reference  to  the  subjects  of  the  pieces. 

Five  Greek  anthologies,  accordingly,  existed  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  partial  incorpora- 
tion of  these  into  a  single  body  was  the  work  of  a  certain 
Constantinus  Cephalas,  whose  name  alone  is  preserved  in 
the  single  MS.  of  his  compilation  extant,  but  who  probably 
lived  during  the  temporary  revival  of  letters  under  Con- 
stantine  Porphyrogenitus,  at  the  beginning  of  the  10th 
century.  He  appears  to  have  merely  made  excerpts  from 
the  existing  anthologies,  with  the  addition  of  selections 
from  LucLllius,  Palladas,  and  other  epigrammatists,  whose 
compositions  had  been  published  separately.  His  arrange- 
ment, to  which  we  shall  have  to  recur,  is  founded  on  a 
principle  of  classification,  and  nearly  corresponds  to  that 
adopted  by  Agathias.  His  principle  of  selection  is  un- 
known ;  it  is  only  certain  that  while  he  omitted  much  that 
he  should  have  retained,  he  has  preserved  much  that  would 
otherwise  have  perished.  The  extent  of  our  obligations 
may  be  ascertained  by  a  comparison  between  his  anthology 
and  that  of  the  next  editor,  the  muok  ilaximus  Pknud<i* 
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(1320  X.D.),  •who  has  not  merely  grievously  mutilated  the 
anlhology  of  Cephalas  by  omissions,  but  has  disfigured  it 
by  interpolating  verses  of  his  own.  We  are,  however,  in- 
debted to  him  for  the  preservation  of  the  epigrams  on 
works  of  art,  which  seem  to  have  been,  accidentally  omitted 
from  our  only  transcript  of  Cephalas. 

The  Planudean  was  the  only  recension  of  the  anthology 
known  at  the  revival  of  classical  literature,  and  was  first 
published  at  Florence,  by  Janus  Lascaris,  in  1594.  It 
long  continued  to  be  the  only  accessible  collection,  for 
although  the  Palatine  MS.,  the  sole  extant  copy  of  the 
anthology  of  Cephalas,  was  discovered  at  Heidelberg  by 
Salmasius  in  1606,  it  was  not  published  until  1772,  when 
it  was  included  in  Brunck's  AnaUcta  Veterum  Poetarum 
Grcecorum.  This  edition  was  superseded  by  the  standard 
one  of  Friedrich  Jacobs  (Leipsic,  1794-1803,  13  vols.), 
the  text  of  which  was  reprinted  in  a  more  convenient  forra 
in  1813-17,  and  occupies  three  pocket  volumes  in  the 
Tauchnitz  series  of  the  classics.  The  best  edition  for 
general  purposes  is  perhaps  that  of  M.  Diibner  in  Didot's 
Bihliotlieca  (Paris,  1864-72),  which  contains  the  Palatine 
Anthology,  the  epigrams  of  the  Planudean  Anthology  not 
comprised  in  the  former,  an  appendix  of  pieces  derived 
from  other  sources,  copious  notes  selected  from  all  quarters, 
a  literal  Latin  prose  translation  by  Boissonade,  Bothe, 
and  Lapaume,  and  the  metrical  Latin  versions  of  Hugo 
Grotius.  The  best  edition  of  the  Planudean  Anthology  is 
the  splendid  one  by  Van  Bosch  and  Van  Lenncp  (Utrecht, 
1795-1822).  Welcker,  Meineke,  and  other  German 
scholars  have  written  valuable  monographs  on  the  An- 
thology. 

Arrangement  of  tfie  Anlhology. — The  Palatine  MS.,  the 
archetype  of  the  present  text,  was  transcribed  by  different 
persons  at  different  times,  and  the  actual  arrangement  of 
the  collection  does  not  correspond  with  that  signalised  in 
the  index.  It  is  as  follows  : — Book  1.  Christian  epigrams  ; 
2.  Christodorus's  description  of  certain  statues ;  3.  In- 
scriptions in  the  temple  at  Cyzicus  ;  4.  The  prefaces  of 
Meleager,  Philip,  and  AgathiMi  to  their  respective  collec- 
tions ;  5.  Amatory  epigrams  ;  6.  Votive  inscriptions ;  7. 
Epitaphs ;  8.  The  epigrams  of  Gregory  of  Nazianzus ; 
9.  Rhetorical  and  illustrative  epigrams ;  10.  Ethical 
pieces;  11.  Humorous  and  convivial ;  12.  Strato's  MoCo-a 
naiZiKri;  13.  Metrical  curiosities;  14.  Puzzles,  enigmas, 
oracles;  15.  Miscellanies.  The  epigrams  on  works  of  art, 
as  already  stated,  are  missing  from  the  Codex  Falatinus, 
and  must  be  sought  in  an  appendix  of  epigrams  only  occur- 
iug  in  the  Planudean  Anthology.  The  epigrams  hitherto 
recovered  from  ancient  monuments  and  similar  sources 
form  another  appendix  in  the  second  volume  of  Diibuer's 
edition. 

Sti/li  and  Value  of  tlu  Anthology. — One  of  the  principal 
claims  of  the  Anthology  to  attention  is  derived  from  its 
continuity,  its  existence  as  a  living  and  growing  body  of 
poetry  throughout  all  the  vicissitudes  pf  Greek  civili- 
sation. More  ambitious  descriptions  of  composition  speedily 
ran  their  course,  and  having  attained  their  complete  de- 
velopment became  extinct,  or  at  best  lingered  only  in 
feeble  or  conventional  imitations.  The  humbler  strains  of 
the  epigrammatic  muse,  on  the  other  hand,  remained  ever 
fresh  and  animated,  ever  in  intimate  union  with  the  spirit 
of  the  generation  that  gave  them  birth.  To  peruse  the 
entire  collection,  accordingly,  is  as  it  were  to  assist  at  the 
disinterment  of  an  ancient  city,  where  generation  has  sue- ' 
ceeded  generation  on  the  same  site,  and  each  stratum  of 
soil  enshrines  the  vestiges  of  a  distinct  epoch,  but  where 
all  epochs,  nevertheless,  combine  to  constitute  an  organic 
whole,  and  the  transition  from  one  to  the  other  is  hardly 
perceptible.  Four  stages  may  be  i^di-'at^d : — 1.  The 
Uellenic  proper,  of  which  Simonides  is  the   characteristic  I 


representative.  This  is  characterised  by  a  simple  dignitj 
of  phrase,  which  to  a  modern  taste  almost  verges  upot 
baldness,  by  a  crystaUine  transparency  of  diction,  and  bj 
an  absolute  fidelity  to  the  original  conception  of  the  epi 
gram.  Nearly  all  the  pieces  of  this  era  are  actual  bono 
fide  inscriptions,  or  addresses  to  real  personages,  whcthei 
living  or  deceased  ;  narratives,  literary  exercises,  and  sport* 
of  fancy  are  exceedingly  rare.  2.  The  epigram  received 
a  great  development  in  its  second  or  Alexandrian  era,  when 
its  range  was  so  extended  as  to  include  anecdote,  satire, 
and  amorous  longing ;  when  epitaphs  and  votive  inscrip- 
tions were  composed  on  imaginary  persons  and  things,  and 
men  of  taste  successively  attempted  the  same  subjects  in 
mutual  emulation,  or  sat  down  to  compose  verses  as  dis- 
plays of  their  ingenuity.  The  result  was  a  great  gain  in 
richness  of  style  and  general'  interest,  counterbalanced  by 
a  falling  off  in  purity  of  diction  and  sincerity  of  treatment. 
The  modification, — a  perfectly  legitimate  one,  the  resources 
of  the  old  style  being  exhausted, — had  its  real  source  in  the 
transformation  of  political  life,  but  may  be  said  to  com- 
mence with  and  to  find  its  best  representative  in  the  play- 
ful and  elegant  Leonidas  of  Tarentum,  a  contemporarj'  of 
Pjrrhus,  and  to  close  with  Antipater  of  Sidon,  about  140 
B.C.  It  should  be  noticed,  however,  that  Callimachiu,  ono 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Alexandrian  poets,  affects 
the  sternest  simplicity  in  his  epigrams,  and  copies  the 
austerity  of  Simonides  with  as  much  success  as  an  imitator 
can  expect.  3.  By  a  slight  additional  modification  in  the 
same  direction,  the  Alexandrian  passes  into  what,  for  the 
sake  of  preserving  the  parallelism  with  the  eras  of  Greek 
prose  literature,  we  may  call  the  Roman  style,  although 
the  peculiarities  of  its  principal  representative  are  decidedly 
Oriental.  Meleager  of  Gadara  was  a  Syrian  ;  his  taste  was 
less  severe,  and  his  temperament  more  fervent  than  those 
of  his  Greek  predecessors  ;  his  pieces  are  usually  erotic, 
and  their  glowing  imagery  sometimes  reminds  us  of  the 
Song  of  Solomon.  The  luxuriance  of  his  fancy  occasion- 
ally betrays  him  into  far-fetched  conceits,  and  the  lavish- 
ness  of  his  epithets  is  only  redeemed  by  their  exquisite 
felicity.  Yet  his  effusions  are  manifestly  the  offspring  of 
genuine  feeling,  and  his  epitaph  on  himself  indicates  a 
great  advance  on  the  exclusiveness  of  antique  Greek  patriot- 
ism, and  is  perhaps  the  first  clear  enunciation  of  the  spirit 
of  universal  humanity  characteristic  of  the  later  Stoical 
philosophy.  With  respect  to  his  more  strictly  poetical 
qualities,  Mr  Symonds  does  not  overpraise  him  when  he 
says  "  his  poetry  has  the  sweetness  and  the  splendour  of 
the  rose,  the  rapture  and  full  throated  melody  of  the 
nightingale."  His  gaiety  and  licentiousness  are  imitated 
and  exaggerated  by  his  somewhat  later  contemporary,  the 
Epicurean  Philodemus,  perhaps  the  liveliest  of  any  of  the 
epigrammatists;  his  fancy  reappears  with  diminished  bril- 
liancy in  Philodemus's  contemporary,  Zonas.  in  C«'-,<-goras, 
who  wrote  under  Augustus,  and  in  M?rc-j  ^gentarius,  of 
uncertain  date ;  his  peculiar  gorgeousness  of  colouring 
remains  entirely  his  own.  At  a  later  period  of  the  empire 
another  genre,  hitherto  comparatively  in  abeyance,  was 
developed,  the  satincaL  Lucillius,  who  flourished  under 
Nero,  and  Lucian.  more  renowned  in  other  fields  of  litera- 
ture, display  a  remarkable  talent  for  shrewd,  caustic  epi- 
gram, frequently  embodying  moral  reflections  of  great 
cogency,  often  lathing  vice  and  folly  with  signal  effect,  but 
not  seldom  indulging  in  mere  trivialities,  or  deformed  by 
scoffs  at  personal  blemishes.  This  style  of  composition  is 
not  properly  Greek,  but  Roman ;  it  answers  to  the  modem 
definition  of  epigram,  and  has  hence  attained  a  celebrity 
in  excess  of  its  deserts.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  as  an 
almost  solitary  example  of  direct  Latin  influence  on  Greek 
literature.  The  same  style  obtains  writh  Palladas,  au 
Meiandran  tiiommarian  of  ths-  4th  century,  the  last  of 
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the  strictly  classical  enifcriimmatists,  and  the  first  to  be 
guilry  of  doNVTiright  bad  taste.  His  better  pieces,  however, 
are  characterised  by  an  austere  ethical  impressiveness,  and 
his  literary  position  is  very  interesting,  as  that  of  an  indig- 
nant but  despairing  opponent  of  Christianity.  4.  The  fourth 
or  Byzantine  style  of  epigrammatic  composition  was  culti- 
vated by  the  beattx-esprits  of  the  court  of  Justinian.  To  a 
great  extent  this  is  merely  imitative,  but  the  circum.stances 
of  the  period  operated  so  as  to  produce  a  species  of  origi- 
nality. The  peculiarly  ornate  and  recherche  diction  of 
Agathias  and  his  compeers  is  not  a  merit  in  itself,  but 
applied  for  the  first  time,  it  has  the  effect  of  revivifying  an 
old  form,  and  many  of  their  new  locutions  are  actual  enrich- 
ments of  the  language.  The  writers,  moreover,  were  men  of 
genuine  poetical  feeUng,  ingenious  in  invention,  and  capable 
of  expressing  emotion  with  energy  and  liveliness ;  the 
colouring  of  their  pieces  is  sometimes  highly  dramatic. 
The  charge  of  impurity,  alleged  by  Mr  Symonds  against 
them  as  a  body,  applies  to  Rutinus  alone  in  any  consider- 
able degree,  and  he  i^  purity  itself  compared  with  Martial. 
There  is  something  very  touching  in  the  attitude  of  these 
lixst  b.'lated  stragglers  towards  the  antique  culture  from 
which  they  are  hopelessly  severed, — their  half-conscious 
yearning  for  the  glorious  past,  whose  monuments  still  sur- 
rounded them  on  every  side,  but  whose  spirit  had  departed 
for  ever.  With  them  the  volume  of  the  Greek  anthology 
is  closed,  for  the  "  Christian  epigrams  "  are  totally  value- 
less in  a  literary  point  of  view. 

It  would  be  hard  to  exaggerate  the  substantial  value  of 
the  Anthology,  whether  as  a  storehouse  of  facts  bearing  on 
antique  manners,  customs,  and  ideas,  or  as  one  among  the 
influences  which  have  contributed  to  mould  the  literature 
of  the  modem  world.  The  .multitudinous  votive  inscrip- 
tions, serious  and  sportive,  connote  the  phases  of  Greek 
religious  sentiment,  from  pious  awe  to  irreverent  familiarity 
and  sarcastic  scepticism  ;  the  moral  tone  of  the  nation  at 
various  periods  is  mirrored  with  corresponding  fidelity; 
the  sepulchral  inscriptions  admit  us  into  the  inmost  sanc- 
tuar}'  of  family  afi'ection,  and  reveal  a  depth  and  tenderness 
of  feeling  beyond  the  province  of  the  historian  to  depict, 
and  which  Hve  should  not  have  surmised  even  from  the 
dramatists ;  the  general  tendency  of  the  collection  is  to 
display  antiquity  on  its  most  human  side,  and  to  mitigate 
those  contrasts  with  the  modern  world  which  more  am- 
bitious modes  of  composition  force  into  relief.  The  con- 
stant reference  to  the  details  of  private  life  renders  the 
Anthology  an  inexhaustible  treasury  for  the  student  of 
archjeology ;  art,  industry,  and  costume  receive  their 
fullest  illustration  from  its  pages.  Its  influence  on  Euro- 
pean literatures  will  be  appreciated  in  proportion  to  the 
inquirer's  knowledge  of  each.  The  further  his  researches 
extend,  the  greater  will  be  his  astonishment  at  the  extent 
to  which  the  Anthology  has  been  laid  under  contribution 
for  thoughts  which  have  become  household  words  in  all 
cultivated  languages,  and  at  the  beneficial  efi'ect  of  the 
imitation  of  its  brevity,  simplicity,  and  absolute  verbal 
accuracy  upon  the  undisciplined  luxuriance  of  modern 
genius. 

Translalicms,  Imitations,  <i:c.,  of  the  Anthology. — The 
best  versions  of  the  Anthology  ever  made  are  the  Latin 
renderings  of  select  epigrams  by  Hugo  Grotius.  They 
have  not  been  printed  separately,  but  will  be  found  in 
Tosch  and  Lennep's  edition  of  the  Planudean  Anthology,  in 
t!i8  Didot  edition,  and  in  Dr  W'ellesley's  Anthologia  Poly- 
ghtta.  The  number  of  more  or  less  professed  imitations 
in  modern  languages  is  infinite,  that  of  actual  translations 
kjs  considerable.  French  and  Italian,  indeed,  are  ill 
adapted  to  this  purpose,  from  their  incapacity  of  approxi- 
matinc;  to  tbo  form  of  the  original,  and  their  poets  have 
■usupJiy  ccnteaied  themselves  with  paraphrasas  or  imita- 


tions,  often  exceedingly  leUcitoiis.  CJehesme's  Trench 
prose  translation,  however  (1S63),  is  most  excellent  and 
valuable.  The  German  language  alone  admits  of  the  pre- 
servation of  the  original  metre, — a  circumstance  advan- 
tageous to  the  German  translators.  Herder  and  Jacobs, 
who  have  not,  however,  compensated  the  loss  inevitably 
consequent  n\  on  a  change  of  idiom  by  any  added  beauties 
of  their  own.  Though  unfitted  to  reproduce  the  preci=e 
form,  the  English  language,  from  its  superior  terseness,  is 
better  adapted  to  preserve  the  spirit  of  the  original  than 
the  German ;  and  the  comparative  ill  success  of  many 
English  translators  must  be  chiefly  attributed  to  the  p\- 
tremely  low  standard  of  fidelity  and  brevity  observed  by 
them.  Bland,  Merivale,  and  their  associates  (lSOG-13), 
are  often  intolerably  diffuse  and  feeble,  from  want,  not  of 
ability,  but  of  painstaking.  Archdeacon  Wrangham's  too 
rare  versions  are  much  more  spirited ;  and  John  Sterling's 
translations  of  the  inscriptions  of  Simonides  deser\'e  high 
praise.  Professor  Wilson  {Blackwood's  Magazine,  1S33-35) 
collected  and  commented  upon  the  labours  of  these  and 
other  translators,  with  his  accustomed  critical  insight  and 
exuberant  geniality,  but  damaged  his  essay  by  burdening 
it  with  the  indiS'erent  attempts  of  William  Hay.  In  1S49 
Dr  Wellesley,  principal  of  New  Inn  Hall,  O.xfoid,  pub- 
lished his  Anthologia  Folyglotta,  a  most  valuable  collec- 
tion of  the  best  translations  and  imitations  in  all  languages, 
with  the  original  text.  In  this  appeared  soir.Q^admirable 
versions  by  Mr  Goldwin  Smith  and  Dean  Merivale,  which, 
with  the  othsr  English  renderings  extant  at  the  time, 
will  be  found  accompanying  the  literal  prose  translation  of 
the  Public  School  Selections,  executed  by  the  Rev.  George 
Burges  for  Bohn's  Classical  Library  (1854).  This  is  a 
useful  volume,  but  the  editor's  notes  are  worthless.  In 
1SG4  Major  R.  G.  Macgrcgor  published  an  almost  complete 
translation  of  the  Anthology,  a  work  of  stupendous  industry 
and  fidelity,  which  almost  redeem  the  general  mediocrity 
of  the  execution.  Idylls  and  Epigrams,  by  R.  Garnett 
(1869),  include  about  140  translations  or  imitations,  with 
some  original  compositions  in  the  same  style.  An  agree- 
able liule  volume  on  the  Anthology,  by  Lord  Xeaves,  is  one 
of  CoUins's  series  of  Ancient  Classics  for  Modern  Peadert. 
Two  recent  critical  contributions  to  the  subject  should  be 
noticed,  the  Rev.  James  Davies's  essay  on  Epigrams,  in 
the  Quarierhj  Peview  (vol  cxvii.),  especially  valuable  for  its 
lucid  illustration  of  the  distinction  between  Greek  and 
Latin  epigram  ;  and  the  brilliant  disquisition  in  Mr  J.  A. 
Symonds's  Studies  of. the  Greek  Poets  (1873) 

The  Latin  Anthology  is  the  appellation  bestowed 
upon  a  collection  of  fugitive  Latin  verse,  from  the  age  of 
Ennius  to  about  1000  a.d.,  formed  by  Peter  Burmann  the 
Younger.  Nothing  corresponding  to  the  Greek  anthology 
is  known  to  have  existed  among  the  Romans,  though  pro- 
fessional epigrammatists  likeMartial  published  theirvolumes 
on  their  own  account,  and  detached  sayings  were  excerpted 
from  such  sententious  authors  as  Publius  Syrus,  while 
the  Priapeia  were  probably  but  one  among  many  collec- 
tions on  special  subjects.  The  first  general  collection  of 
scattered  pieces  made  by  a  modern  scholar  was  Scaliger's, 
in  1573,  succeeded  by  the  more  ample  one  of  Pithoeus,  in 
1594.  Numerous  additions,  principally  from  inscriptions, 
continued  to  be  made,  and  in  1759  Burmann  digested  the 
whole  into  his  Anthologia  veterum  LatinorMm  Epigramma- 
turn  et  Poematum.  This,  occasionally  :°printed,  has  been 
the  standard  edition  until  recently  ;  but  in  1869  Alexander 
Riese  commenced  a  new  and  more  critical  recension,  from 
which  many  pieces  improperly  inserted  by  Burmann  are 
rejected,  and  his  classified  arrangement  is  discarded  for  one 
according  to  the  sources  whence  the  poems  have  been 
derived.  The  first  volume  contains  those  found  in  MSS., 
in  the  order  of  the  importance  of  these  documents  ;  those 
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lurnisned  by  inscriptions  are  to  follow.  Being  formed  by 
Kcholars  actuated  by  no  aesthetic  principles  of  selection,  but 
solely  intent  on  preserving  everything  they  cuuld  find,  the 
Latin  anthology  is  much  more  heterogeneous  than  the 
(Greek,  and  xinspeakably  inferior.  The  really  beautiful 
poems  of  Petronius  and  Apuleius  are  more  properly  in- 
serted in  the  collected  editions  of  their  writings,  and  more 
(han  half  the  remainder  consists  of  the  frigid  conceits  or 
pedantic  professional  exercises  of  grammarians  of  a  very 
late  period  of  the  empire,  relieved  by  an  occasional  gem, 
such  as  the  apostrophe  of  the  dying  Hadrian  to  his  sjiirit,  or 
the  epithalamium  of  Gallienus.  The  collection  is  also,  for 
the  most  part,  too  recent  in  date,  and  too  exclusively  literary 
in  character,  to  add  much  to  our  knowledge  of  classical 
antiquity.  '  The  epitaphs  are  interesting,  but  the  genuine- 
V  ess  of  many  of  them  is  very  questionable.  (r.  o.) 

ANTHON,  Charles,  an  American  philologist  and  pro- 
fessor of  classics,  was  bom  in  New  York  city  in  1797,  and 
died  there  29th  July  1867.  After  graduating  with  honours 
at  Columbia  College  in  1815,  he  commenced  the  study  of 
law,  and  in  1819  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  But  in  1820  he 
was  appointed  assistant  professor  of  languages  in  his  alma- 
mater,  and  he  thenceforth  devoted  himself  solely  to  classical 
literature.  Soon  after  he  commenced  his  well-known 
editions  of  the  classics,  the  best  known  being  that  of  the 
Poems  of  Horace,  with  extensive  notes  and  comments,  pub- 
lished in  1830.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  made  rector  of  the 
grammar  school  attached  to  his  college,  and  in  1835  he 
succeeded  to  the  chair  of  Professor  Morse. 

ANTHONY,  Saint,  the  founder  of  monasticism,  was 
born  at  the  village  of  Coma  in  Egypt  251  a.d.  Inherit- 
ing a  large  fortune,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  distribute  it 
among  his  neighbours  and  the  poor,  and  to  live  a  rigidly 
ascetic  life.  He  spent  several  years  in  solitude,  where 
according  to  tradition  he  was  sorely  tem])ted  by  the  devil. 
^fany  disciples  flocked  to  Lis  retreat  at  Fayoom,  and  built 
their  cells  around  his,  thus  forming  the  earliest  monastic 
community.  (See  Abbey.)  Anthony  visited  Alexandria 
when  upwards  of  a  hundred  years  old,  and  took  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  controversy  with  the  Arians, — a  fact 
to  which  we  are  probably  indebted  for  the  record  of  the 
life  of  the  saint  written  by  Athanasius.  Soon  after  return- 
ing to  his  cell  he  died  (35G  a.d.),  his  last  injunction  being 
that  the  place  of  his  burial  should  be  kept  secret.  Seven 
Latin  translations  of  his  letters  are  extant  in  the  Bibliotheca 
Patrum.  Many  miracles  were  believed  to  have  been 
wrought  by  his  intervention,  among  others,  the  cure  of 
what  was  called  the  "  sacred  fire,"  and  afterwards  "  St 
Anthony's  fire"  (Erysipelas).  For  this  reason  he  is  usually 
represented  with  a  fire  by  his  side,  as  typical  of  the  inflam- 
matory disease  which  he  was  supposed  to  relieve.  The 
festival  of  Sa.'nt  Anthony  is  observed  on  the  17th  of 
January,  undet  which  date  the  Acta  Sanctorum  of  the  Bol- 
landists  contains  a  Latin  translation  of  Athanasius's  life  of 
the  saint,  and  other  documents  giWng  an  account  of  his 
miracles.  The  events  of  Lis  life — in  particular  his  tempta- 
tion by  the  devil  and  his  meeting  with  St  Paul — form  the 
subjects  of  celebrated  pictures  by  Caracci,  Guido,  Velas- 
quez, and  others.  For  further  details  of  Anthony's  con- 
nection with  the  monastic  system,  see  Monasticism. 

ANTHRACITE,  Stone  Coax,  Kilkenny  Coal,  or 
Cdxm,  is  a  variety  of  coal  differing  from  the  common  or 
bituminous  kind  in  containing  a  larger  proportion  of 
carbon  in  its  composition  ;  that  element  being  present  in 
anthracite  to  the  extent  of  from  90  to  95  per  cent,  of  its 
entire  mass,  while  the  carbon  in  bitiuninous  coal  usually 
varies  from  75  to  90  per  cent.  Anthracite  is  further  dis- 
tinguished by  its  compactness,  high  specific  gravity,  bright 
lustre,  which  is  frequently  iridescent  on  the  natural  surfaces, 
and  its  conchoidal  fracture.     It  does  not  soil  the  fingers 


when  Landlea,  idee  ordinary  coal ;  ii  ignites  with  difficult}', 
and  burns  with  a  feeble,  smokeless  flame,  giving  out  an 
intense  heat.  No  sharply  defined  line  of  demarcation  can 
be  drawn  between  anthracite  and  the  bituminous  varieties 
of  coal,  as  the  one  series  merges  by  imperceptible  degrees 
into  the  other.  This  gradation  is  (iNser\-able  in  the  coal 
deposits  themselves,  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  being 
frequently  found  not  far  removed  in  ditferent  parts  of  tho 
same  seam,  and  the  gradual  transformation  from  a  flaming 
coal  to  a  compact,  lustrous,  non-flaming  kind,  being  easily 
traceable.  Anthracite  has  been  defined  as  "  the  ultimate 
product  of  the  conversion  of  vegetable  matter  into  coal;'' 
and  the  following  table,  drawn  up  by  Dr  Percy  {Manual  of 
Mclcdlvrgy)^  may  be  taken  as  indicating  the  successive 
stages  in  the  process.  In  this  table  the  carbon. is  stated 
at  a  constant  standard  of  100,  in  order  better  to  exhibit 
the  comparative  quantities  of  the  other  elements  which, 
enter  into  the  composition  of  the  bodies  named  : — 

Carbon.  Jlydiogcn.  Olyg  n. 

1.  Wood  ^mcan  of  2C  analyses)   lOO  1218  S3-07 

2.  Peat    100  985  65C7 

3.  Lignite  (average  of  15  varieties) 100  8-37  42-42 

•).  Ten  Yard  Coal,  Soutli  Stadbrdsliirc  100  6-12  21-23 

.\  Steam  Coal,  fioiu  the  Tync 100  6-91  1832 

6.  Peiitrefclin  Coal  of  South  Wales    ...100  4-76  528 

7.  Anthracite  of  Pennsylvania,  U.S.  ...100  2-84  1-74 

The  chief  deposits  of  anthracite  in  Great  Britain  exist  irt 
the  great  coal-lield  of  South  Wales.     They  extend  princi- 
pally along  the  north  side  of  the  coal  basin ;  and  on  il» 
western  limit,  in  Pembrokeshire,  the  coal  is  entirely  an- 
thracitic.     Professor  Warrington  Smyth  remarks,  on  the 
disposition  of  the  deposits  in  South  Wales  : — "  Even  within 
the  distance  of  a  few  hundred  yards  the  Llanelly  beds  are 
seen  to  be  bituminous  where  they  rise  to  the  south,  and 
anthracitic  in   the  opposite  side  of  the  trough."     In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bideford,  in  North  Devonshire,  a  series 
of  thin  seams  of  an  impure,  clayey  anthracite  are  worked, 
to  which  properly  the  name  culm  ought  to  be  restricted, 
although  the  whole  of  the  anthracite  exported  from  thi» 
countrj- appears  under  that  designation  in  the  Board  of  Trade 
returns.     The  very  meagre  coal-bearing  strata  of  Ireland 
yield  anthracite  almost  exclusively.     The  name  Kilkenny 
coal    is  given  to  anthracite,  because  that    county  is  tho 
centre    of    the    South    Irish   coal-field,    wliich    yields   no 
bituminous  coal  whatever.     In  the  limited  patches  of  coal 
found  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  however,  some  bituminous 
seams  occur  associated  with  anthracite.     On  the  European 
continent  anthracite  is  generaUy  found  accompanj-ing  the 
deposits  of  bituminous  coal.     In  Belgium  and  Westphalia 
the  lowest  or  oldest  deposits  of  the  series  are  anthracitic, 
while  in  Rhenish  Bavaria  it  is  the  upper  beds  which  aro 
"  dry,"  or  least  bituminous.     In  North  America,  where 
enormous  stores  of  coal  exist,  anthracite  is  found  in  duo 
proportion,  the  deposits  in  Pennsylvania  being  the  richest 
known.     The  late  Professor  H.  D.  Rogers  pointed  out  an 
interesting  relation  between  '.he  contortion  or  disturbance 
of  strata  in  the  Appalachian  coal-field  and  the  amount  of 
'bituminous  matter  the  coal  contains.    In  the  western  exten- 
sion of  the  coal-field,  where  the  beds  are  horizontal  and  un- 
disturbed, the  seams  are  higlily  bituminous  ;  and  in  proper 
tion   as   disturbance    increases,    the    volatile    compounds 
decrease,  till  on  its  eastern  Hmit,  in  the  Appalachian  chain, 
enormous   seams   of  a  compact,   pure  anthracite  are  de- 
veloped.     Anthracite  is  used   for    iron-.«melting   and   in 
other  metallurgical  operations,  for  lime-burning,  for  heat 
ing  kUns,  and  other  purposes  requiring  a  steady,  smokeless 
heat.     As  it  burns  with  an  intense  concentrated  heat,  it  is- 
not  so  suitable  for  steam  boilers  as  ordinary  flaming  coal  ; 
and  the  difliculty  with  w-hich  it  ignites,  as  well  as  its  dis 
agreeable  decrepitation,  renders  it  less  eligible  for  hou8&-_ 
hold  purposed 
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ANTHROPOLOGY   (the    sntrue   of .  man,- 5.v6pwvo%, 
Xoyos)  denotes  the  natural  history  of  mankind.     In 
the  general  classification  of  knowledge  it  stands  as  the 
highest  section  of  zoology  or  the  science  of  animals,  itself 
the  highest  section  of  biology  or  the  science  of  living  beings. 
To  anthropology  contribute  various  sciences,  which  hold 
their  own  independent  places  in  the  field  of  knowledge. 
Thus  anatomy  and  physiology  display  the  structure  and 
functions  of  the  human  body,  while  psychology  •  investi- 
gates the  operations  of  the  human  mind.     Philology  deals 
with  the  general  principles  of  language,  as  well  as  with  the 
relations  between  the   languages  of  particular  races  and 
tiations.     Ethics  or  moral  science  treats  of  man's  duty  or 
rules  of  conduct  toward  his  fellow-men.     Lastly,  under  the 
names   of   sociology  and  the   science  of  culture,  are  con- 
sidered the  origin  and  development  of  arts  and  sciences, 
opinions,  beliefs,  CLtitoms,  laws,  and  institutions  generally 
among  mankind,  their  course  in  time  being  partly  marked 
out  by  the   direct  record  of  history,   while   beyond   the 
historical  limit  our  information  is  continued  by  inferences 
from  relics  of  early  ages  and  remote  districts,  to  interpret 
which  is  the  task  of  prse-historic  archaeology  and  geology. 
Not  only  are  these  various  sciences  concerned  largely  with 
man,  but  several  among  them  have  in  fact  suffered  by 
the   almost  entire  exclusion  of  other  animals  from  their 
Bcheme.     It  is  undoubted  that  comparative  anatomy  and 
physiology,  by  treating  the  human  species  as  one  member 
of  a  long  series  of  related  organisms,  have  gained  a  higher 
and  more  perfect  understanding  of  man  himself  and  his 
place  in  the  universe  than  could  have  been  gained  by  the 
narrower  investigation  of  his  species  by  and  for  itself.     It 
i^  to  be  regretted  that  hitherto  certain  other  sciences — 
psychology,  ethics,  and  even  philology  and  sociology — have 
eo  little   followed   so  profitable  an   example.     No  doubt 
the  phenomena  of  intellect  appear  in  vastly  higher  and 
more  complete  organisation  in  man  than  in  beings  below 
him   in   the  scale  of  nature,  that  beasts  and  birds  only 
attain  to  language  in  ita  lower  rudiments,  and  that  only 
the  germs  of  moral  tendency  and  social  law  are  discernible 
among  tho  lower  animals.     Yet  though  the  mental  and 
moral  interval  between  man  and  the  nearest  animals  may 
be  vast,  tLc  break  is  not  absolute,  and  the  investigation  of 
the  laws  oi  reason  and  instinct  throughout  the  zoological 
Bystem,*  which  is  already  casting  some  scattered  rays  of 
light  on  the  study  of  man's  highest  organisation,  may  be 
destined  henceforth  to  throw  brighter  illumination  into  its 
very  recesses.    Now  this  condition  of  things,  as  well  as  the 
accepted  order  in  which  the  sciences  have  arranged  them- 
selves by  their  mode  of  growth,  make  it  desirable  that 
anthropology  should  not  too  ambitiously  strive  to  include 
within  itself  the  sciences  which  provide  so  much  of  its 
wealth,  but  that  each  science  should  pursue  its  own   sub- 
ject through  the  whole  range  of  living  beings,  rendering  to 
anthropology  an  account  of  so  much  of  its  results  as  con- 
cerns man.     Such  results  it  is  the  oflSce  of  anthropology  to 
collect  and  co-ordinate,  so  as  to  elaborate  as  completely  as 
may  be  the  synopsis  of  man's  bodily  and  mental  nature, 
and  the  theory  of  his  whole  course  of  life  and  action  from 
his  first  appearance  on  earth.     As  wiU  be  seen  from  the 
following  brief  summary,  the  information  to  be  thus  brought 
togetherfrom  contributing  sciences  is  widely  different  both  in 
accuracy  and  in  soundness.    While  much  of  the  descriptive 
detail  is  already  clear  and  well  filled  in,  the  general  principles 
of  its  order  are  still  but  vaguely  to  be  discerned,  and  as  our 
view  quits  the  comparatively  distinct  region  near  ourselves,  the 
prospect  fades  more  and  more  into  the  dimness  of  conjectur& 


I  L  Afan's  Place  in  Kature. — It  13  now  more  than  tHIfty 
■years  since  Dr  Prichard,  who  perhaps  of  all  others  merits 
the  title  of  founder  of  modern  anthropology,  stated  in  the 
foUowing  forcible  passage,  which  opens  his  Natural  History 
of  Man,  the  closeness  of  man's  physical  relation  to  the 
lower  animals  : — 

"The  organised  world  presents  no  contrasta  and  resemblance* 
more  remarkable  than  those  which  we  discover  on  comparing  man- 
kind with  the  inferior  tribes.  That  creatnres  should  exist  so  nearly 
approaching  to  each  other  in  all  the  particulars  of  their  physicaJ 
structure,  and  yet  differing  so  immeasurably  in  their  endowmenU 
and  capabilities,  would  be  a  fact  hard  to  believe,  if  it. were  not 
manifest  to  our  observation.  The  ditferences  are  everywhere  stni- 
ing :  the  resemblances  are  less  obvious  in  the  fulness  of  their 
extent,  and  they  are  never  contemplated  without  wonder  by  those 
who,  in  the  study  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  are  first  made  aware 
how  near  is  man  in  his  physical  constitution  to  the  brutts.  In  all 
the  principles  of  his  internal  structure,  in  the  composition  and 
functions  of  his  parts,  man  is  but  an  animal.  The  lord  of  the 
earth,  who  contemplates  the  eternal  order  of  the  universe,  and 
aspires  to  Communion  with  its  invisible  JIaker,  is  a  being  composed 
of  the  same  materials,  and  fiamed  on  the  same  principles,  as  the 
creatures  which  he  has  tamed  to  be  the  servile  instniments  of  his 
will,  or  slays  for  his  daily  food.  The  points  of  resemblance  are 
innumerable  ;  they  extend'  to  the  most  recondite  arrangements  of 
that  mechanism  which  maintains  instrumentally  the  physical  bfe 
of  the  body,  which  brings  forward  its  early  development  and  admits. 
after  a  given  period,  its  decay,  and  by  means  of  which  is  prepared 
a  succession  of  similar  beings  destined  to  perpetuate  the  race.' 

Referring  the   reader  to   the  articles  .Histology  and 
PnYSlOLOGY  for  evidence  of  the  similarity  of  minute  or- 
ganisation both  in  structure  and  function,  through  the  range 
of  animal  life  upward  to  man,  and  to  the  article  Ajtdiai: 
KiXGDOii  for  the   general  classification  of  the  series   ol 
invertebrate    and   vertebrate    animals,    we    have    here   t< 
show  in  outline  the  relations  between  man  and  the 'species 
most  closely  approaching  him.     It  is  admitted  that  the 
higher  apes  come  nearest  to  man  in  bodily  formation,  and 
that  it  is  essential  .to  determine  their  zoological  res'em- 
blances  and  differences  as  a  step  toward  ascertaining  their 
absolute  relation  in  nature.     "  At  this  point,"  writes  Pro- 
fessor Owen  in  a  paper  on  the  "  Osteology  of  the  Apes," 
"  every  deviation  from  the  human  structure  indicates  with 
precision  its  real  peculiarities,  and  we  then  possess  the  truo 
means  of   appreciating   those  modifications   by   which  a 
material  organism  is  especially  adapted  to  become  the  seat 
and  instrument  of  a  rational  and  responsible  souL"    (On  the 
"Osteology  of  the  Chimpanzee  and  Orang  Utan,"  in  Proc.< 
Zool.  Soc,  vol  L)     Professor  Huxley,  in  his  Man's  Place 
in  Nature  (London  1863),  comparing  man  with  order  after 
order  of  the  mammalia,  decides  "  There  would  remain  then 
but  one  order  for  comparison,  that  of  the  Apes  (using  that 
word  in  its  broadest  sense),  and  the  question  for  discussion 
would  narrow  itself  to  this — is  Man  so  difi'erent  from  any 
of  these  Apes  that  he  must  form  an  order  by  himself !     Or 
does  he  difi'er  less  from  them  than  they  differ  from  one 
another,  and  hence  must  take  his  pkce  in  the  same  order 
with  them  I"     This  anatomist  states  the  anatomical  rela- 
tions between  man  and  ape  in  untechuical  terms  sirited  to 
the  present  purpose,  and  which  would  be  in  -great  measure 
accepted  by  zoologists  and  anthropologists,  whether  agree- 
ing or  not  with  his  iilterior  views,  t.  The  relations  are  most 
readily  stated  in  comparison  with  the  gorilla,  as  on  the 
whole  the  most  authropomorphous  ape.    In  the  general  pro- 
portions of  the  body  and  limbs  there  ia  a  marked  difference 
between  the  gorilla  and  man,  which  at  onc«  strikes  the  eye; 
The  gorilla's  brain-case  is  smaller,  its  trunk  larger,  its  lower 
limbs  shorter,  its  upper  limbs  longer  in  proportion   than 
those  of  man.     The  differences   between  a  gorilla's  skull 
and  a  man's  are  trtily  immense.     In  the  gorilla,  the  face. 
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formed  largely  by  the  masaiye  Jaw-bones,  predominatos 
wrer  the  biuiu-case  or  cranium  ;  in  the  man  these  pro- 
portions are  reversed.  In  man  the  occipital  foramen, 
through  which  passes  the  spinal  cord,  is  placed  just  behind 
the  centre  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  which  is  thus  evenly 
balanced  in  the  erect  posture,  whereas  the  gorilla,  which 
goes  habitually  on  all  fours,  and  whose  skull  is  inclined 
forward,  in  accordance  with  thia  posture  has  the  foramen 
further  back.  In  man  the  surface  of  the  skull  is  com- 
paratively smooth,  and  the  brow-ridges  project  but  little, 
rhilo  in  the  gorilla  these  ridges  overhang  the  cavernous 
orbits  like  penthouse  roofs.  The  absolute  capacity  of  the 
cranium  of  the  gorilla  is  far  less  than  that  of  man  ;  the 
smallest  adult  human  cranium  hardly  measuring  less  than 
C3  cubic  inches,  while  the  largest  gorilla  cranium  measured 
had  a  content  of  only  34 i  cubic  inches.  The  large  pro- 
portional size  of  the  facial  bones,  and  the  great  projection 
of  the  jaws,  confer  on  the  gorilla's  skull  its  small  facial 
angle  and  brutal  character,  while  its  teeth  differ  from  man's 
in  relative  size  and  number  of  fangs.  Comparing  the 
lengths  of  the  extremities,  it  is  seen  that  the  gorilla's  arm 
is  of  enormous  length,  in  fact  about  one-sixth  longer  than 
the  spine,  whereas  a  man's  arm  is  one-fifth  shorter  than  the 
spine ;  both  hand  and  foot  are  proportionally  much  longer 
in  the  gorilla  than  in  man  ;  the  leg  does  not  so  much  differ. 
The  vertebral  column  of  the  gorilla  differs  from  that  of 
man  in  its  curvature  ai^d  other  characters,  as  also  does  the 
conformation  of  its  narrow  pelvis.  The  hand  of  the  gorilla 
correoponds  essentially  as  to  bones  and  muscles  with  that 
of  man,  but  is  clumsier  and  heavier ;  its  thumb  is  "  oppos- 
able '[  like  a  human  thumb,  that  is,  it  can  easily  meet  with 
its  extremity  the  extremities  of  the  other  fingers,  thus 
pos-sessing  a  character  which  does  much  to  make  the 
human  hand  so  admirable  an  instrument ;  but  the  gorilla's 
thumb  is  proportionately  shorter  than  man's.  The  foot  of 
the  higher  apes,  though  often  spoken  of  as  a  hand,  is  ana- 
tomically not  such,  but  a  prehensile  foot.  It  is  argued  by 
Professor  Owen  and  others  that  the  position  of  the  great 
toe  converts  the  foot  of  the  higher  apes  into  a  hand,  an 
extremely  important  distinction  from  man  ;  but  against 
this  Professor  Huxley  maintains  that  it  has  the  characteristic 
structure  of  a  foot,  with  a  very  movable  great  toe.  The 
external  unlikeness  of  the  apes  to  man  depends  much 
on  their  hairiness,  but  this  and  some  other  characteristics 
have  no  great  zoological  value.  No  doubt  the  difference 
between  man  and  the  apes  depends,  of  all  things,  on  the 
relative  size  and  organisation  of  the  brain.  While  similar 
S3  to  their  general  arrangement  to  the  human  brain,  those 
of  the  higher  apes,  such  as  the  chimpanzee,  are  much  less 
complex  in  their  convolutions,  as  well  as  much  less  both  in 
'..bsolute  and  relative  weight — the  weight  of  a  gorilla's  brain 
hardly  exceeding  20  ounces,  and  a  man's  brain  hardly 
weighing  less  than  32  ounces,  although  the  gorilla  is  con- 
siderably the  larger  animal  of  the  two. 

These  anatomical  distinctions  are  undoubtedly  of  great 
moment,  and  it  is  an  interesting  question  whether  they 
siifHce  to  place  man  in  a  zoological  order  by  himself.  It 
is  plain  that  some  eniinent  zoologists,  regarding  man  as 
absolutely  differing  as  to  mind  and  spirit  from  any  other 
animal,  have  had  their  discrimination  of  mere  bodily  dif- 
ferences unconsciously  sharpened,  and  have  been  led  to 
give  differences,  such  as  in  the  brain  or  even  the  foot  of 
the  apes  and  man,  somewhat  more  importance  than  if  they 
had  merely  distinguished  two  species  of  apes.  Among 
the  present  generation  of  naturalists,  however,  there  is  an 
evident  tendency  to  fall  in  with  the  opinion,  that  the 
anatomical  differences  which  separate  the  gorilla  or  chim- 
panzee from  man  are  in  some  respects  less  than  those  which 
separate  these  man-like  apes  from  apes  lower  in  the  scale. 
Yet  naturalists  agree  to  class  both  the  higher  and  lower  apes 


in  the  same  order.  This  is  Professo."  Huxley's  argn 
ment,  some  prominent  points  of  which  are  the  following:— 
As  regards  the  proportion  of  Limbs,  the  hylobates  oi 
gibbon  is  as  much  longer  in  the  arms  than  the  gorilla 
as  the  gorilla  is  than  the  man,  while  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  as  much  longer  in  the  legs  than  the  man  as  the  man 
is  than  the  gorilla.  As  to  the  vertebral  column  and  peh-is, 
the  lower  apes  differ  from  the  gorilla  as  much  as,  oi 
more  than,  it  differs  from  man.  As  to  the  capacity  of 
the  cranium,  men  differ  from  one  another  so  extremely 
that  the  largest  known  human  skull  holds  nearly  twice  tho 
measure  of  the  smallest,  a  larger  proportion  than  that  in 
which  man  surpasses  the  gorilla ;  while,  with  proper  allow- 
ance for  difference  of  size  of  the  various  species,  it  appears 
that  some  of  the  lower  apes  fall  nearly  as  much  below  the 
higher  apes.  The  projection  of  the  muzzle,  which  gives 
the  character  of  brutality  to  the  gorilla  as  distinguished 
from  the  man,  is  yet  further  exaggerated  in  the  lemurs,  as 
is  also  the  backward  position  of  the  occipital  foramen.  In 
characters  of  such  importance  as  the  structure  of  the  hand 
and  foot,  the  lower  apes  diverge  extremely  from  the 
gorilla ;  thus  the  thumb  ceases  to  be  opposable  in  the 
American  monkeys,  and  in  the  marmosets  is  directed  for- 
wards, and  armed  with  a  curved  claw  like  the  other  digits, 
the  great  toe  in  these  latter  being  insignificant  in  propor- 
tion. The  same  argument  can  be  extended  to  other  points 
of  anatomical  structure,  and,  what  is  of  more  consequence, 
it  appears  true  of  the  brain.  A  series  of  the  apes,  arranged 
from  lower  to  higher  orders,  shows  gradations  from  a  brain 
little  higher  than  that  of  a  rat,  to  a  brain  like  a  small  and 
imperfect  imitation  of  a  man's  ;  and  the  greatest  structural 
break  in  the  series  lies  not  between  man  and  the  man-like 
apes,  but  between  the  apes  and  monkeys  on  one  side,  and 
the  lemurs  on  the  other.  On  these  grounds  Professoi 
Huxley,  restoring  in  principle  the  Linnean  classification, 
desires  to  include  man  in  the  order  of  Primates.  Thi( 
order  he  divides  into  seven  families:  first,  the  Anthropini, 
consisting  of  man  only ;  second,  the  Catarkini,  or  Old 
World  apea  ;  third,  the  Platyrhini,  all  New  World  apes, 
except  the  marmosets ;  fourth,  the  Arctopitkecini,  or 
marmosets ;  fifth,  the  Lemurini,  or  lemurs ;  sixth  and 
seventh,  the  Cheiromyini  and  GaUopithtcini.  It  seems 
likely  that,  so  far  as  naturalists  are  disposed  to  class  man 
with  other  animals  on  purely  zoological  grounds,  some  such 
classification  as  this  may,  in  the  present  state  of  compara- 
tive anatomy,  be  generally  adopted 

It  is  in  assigning  to  man  his  place  in  nature  on  psycho- 
logical grounds  that  the  greater  difficulty  comes  into  view 
The  same  naturalist,  whose  argument  has  just  been  sum- 
marised against  an  absolute  structural  line  of  demarcaticm 
between  man  and  the  creatures  next  in  the  scale,  readily 
acknowledges  an  immeasurable  and  practically  infinite 
divergence,  ending  in  the  present  enormous  gulf  between 
the  family  of  apes  and  the  family  of  man.  To  account 
for  this  intellectual  chasm  as  possibly  due  to  some  minoi 
structural  difference,  is,  however,  a  view  strongly  opposed 
to  the  prevailing  judgment.  The  opinion  is  deeply  rooted 
in  modern  as  in  ancient  thought,  that  only  a  distinctively 
human  clement  of  the  highest  import  can  account  for  the 
severance  between  man  and  the  highest  animal  below  him. 
Differences  in  the  mechanical  organs,  such  as  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  human  hand  as  an  instrument,  or  the  adapta 
bdity  of  the  human  voice  to  the  expression  of  human 
thought,  are  indeed  of  great  value.  But  they  have  not  of 
themselves  such  value,  that  to  endow  an  ape  with  the  hani! 
and  vocal  organs  of  a  man  would  be  likely  to  raise  it  tlirough 
any  large  part  of  the  interval  that  now  separates  it  from 
humanity.  MucI  tnore  is  to  be  said  for  the  view  that  man's 
larger  and  more  higuly  organised  brain  accounts  for  those 
mental  powers  in  which  he  so  absolutely  surpasses  the  bnitesi 
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TLa  listinction  doea  not  seem  to  lie  pnncipally  in  the 
-<inge  and  delicacj  of  direct  sensation,  as  way  be  judged 
from  such  well-kr.own  facts  as  man's  inferiority  to  the 
eagle  in  sight,  cr  tc  the  dog  in  scent.  At  the  same  time, 
it  seems  that  the  human  sensory  organs  may  have  in 
various  respects  acuteness  beyond  those  of  other  creatures. 
But,  beyond  a  doubt,  man  possesses,  and  in  some  way 
possesses  by  virtue  of  his  superior  brain,  a  power  of  co- 
ordinating the  impressions  of  his  senses,  which  enables  him 
to  understand  the  world  he  lives  in,  and  by  understanding 
to  use,  resist,  and  even  in  a  measure  rule  it.  No  human  art 
shows  the  nature  of  this  human  attribute  more  clearly  than 
{does  language.  Man  shares  with  the  mammalia  and  birds 
the  direct  expression  of  the  feeUngs  by  emotional  tones  and 
interjeotional  cries  ;  the  parrot's  power  of  articulate  utter- 
ance almost  equals  his  own;  and,  by  association  of  ideas  in 
some  measure,  some  of  the  lower  animals  have  even  learnt 
to  recognise  words  he  utters.  But,  to  use  words  in  them- 
selves unmeaning,  as  symbols  by  which  to  conduct  and 
convey  the  complex  intellectual  processes  in  which  mental 
conceptions  are  suggested,  compared,  combined,  and  even 
analysed,  and  new  ones  created — this  is  a  faculty  which 
is  scarcely  to  be  traced  in  any  lower  animal.  The  view 
that  this,  with  other  mental  processes,  is  a  function  of  the 
brain,  is  remarkably  corroborated  by  modern  investigation 
of  the  disease  of  aphasia,  where  the  power  of  thinking 
remains,  but  the  power  is  lost  of  recalling  the  word 
corresponding  to  the  thought,  and  this  mental  defect  is 
found  to  accompany  a  diseased  state  of  a  particular  locality 
of  the  brain  (see  Aphasia).  This  may  stand  among  the 
most  perfect  of  the  many  evidences  that,  in  Professor 
Bain's  words,  "  the  brain  is  the  principal,  though  not  the 
Bole  organ  of  mind."  As  the  brains  of  vertebrate  animals 
form  an  ascending  scale,  more  and  more  approaching  man's 
in  their  arrangement,  the  fact  here  finds  its  explanation, 
that  lower  animals  perform  mental  processes  corresponding 
in  their  nature  to  our  own,  though  of  generally  less  power 
and  complexitj.  The  full  evidence  of  this  correspondence 
will  be  found  in  such  works  as  Brehm's  Thierleben ;  and 
some  of  the  salient  points  are  set  forth  by  Mr  Darwin,  in 
the  chapter  on  "  Mental  Powers,"  in  his  Descent  of  Man. 
Such  are  the  similar  effects  of  terror  on  man  and  the  lower 
inimals,  causing  the  muscles  to  tremble,  the  heart  to 
palpitate,  the  sphincters  to  be  relaxed,  and  the  hair  to 
stand  on  end.  The  phenomena  of  memory,  both  as  to 
persons  and  places,  is  strong  in  animals,  as  is  manifest 
by  their  recognition  of  their  masters,  and  their  returning 
at  once  to  habits  disused  for  many  years,  but  of  which 
their  brain  has  not  lost  the  stored-up  impressions.  Such 
facts  as  that  dogs  "  hunt  in  dreams,"  make  it  likely  that 
their  minds  are  not  only  sensible  to  actual  events,  present 
and  past,  but  can,  like  our  minds,  combine  revived  sensa- 
tions into  ideal  scenes  in  which  they  are  actors, — that  is 
to  say,  they  have  the  faculty  of  imagination.  As  for  the 
reasoning  powers  in  animals,  the  accounts  of  monkeys 
learning  by  experience  to  break  eggs  carefully,  and  pick  oil' 
bits  of  shell,  so  as  not  to  lose  the  contents,  or  of  the  way 
in  which  rats  or  martens  after  a  while  can  no  longer  bs 
caught  by  the  same  kind  of  trap,  with  innumerable  similar 
facts,  show  in  the  plainest  way  that  the  reason  of  animals 
goes  so  far  as  to  form  by  new  experience  a  new  hypothesis  of 
cause  and  effect  which  will  henceforth  guide  their  actions. 
The  employment  of  mechanical  instruments,  of  which 
instances  of  monkeys  using  sticks  and  stones,  and  some 
other  similar  cases,  furnish  the  only  rudimentary  traces 
among  the  lower  animals,  is  one  of  the  often  quoted 
distinctive  powers  of  man.  With  this  comes  the  whole 
vast  and  ever- widening  range  of  inventive  aitd  adaptive 
art,  where  the  uniform  hereditary  instinct  of  the  ccll- 
Conning  bea  and  the  ueat-building  bird  are  supplanted  by 


multiform  processes  and  constructions,  often  at  first  rude 
and  clumsy  in  comparison  to  those  of  the  lower  instinct, 
but  carried  jn  by  the  faculty  of  improvement  and  new 
invention  into  ever  higher  stages.  "  From  the  moment," 
writes  Mr  Wallace  {Natural  Selection,  p.  32-5),  "  when 
the  first  skin  was  used  as  a  covering,  when  the  first  rude 
spear  was  formed  to  assist  in  the  chase,  when  fire  was  first 
u.scJ  to  cook  his  food,  when  the  first  seed  was  sown  or 
shoot  planted,  a  grand  revolution  was  effected  in  nature,  a 
revolution  which  in  all  the  prerious  ages  of  the  earth's 
history  had  had  no  parallel;  for  a  being  had  arisen  who  was 
no  longer  necessarily  subject  to  change  with  the  changing 
universe, — a  being  who  was  in  some  degree  superior  to 
nature,  inasmuch  as  he  knew  how  to  control  and  regulate 
her  action,  and  could  keep  himself  in  harmony  with  her, 
not  by  a  change  in  body,  but  by  an  advance  of  mind." 

As  to  the  lower  instincts  tending  directly  to  self -preserva- 
tion, it  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands  that  man  has  them  in 
a  less  developed  state  than  other  animals ;  in  fact,  the 
natural  defencelessness  of  the  human  being,  and  the  long- 
continued  care  and  teaching  of  the  young  by  the  elders 
are  among  the  commonest  themes  of  moral  discourse 
Parental  tenderness  and  care  for  the  young  are  strongly 
marked  among  the  lower  animals,  though  so  inferior  in  scope 
and  duration  to  the  human  quaUties  ;  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  mutual  forbearance  and  defence  which  bind 
together  in  a  rudimentary  social  bond  the  families  and 
herds  of  animals.  Philosophy  seeking  knowledge  for  its 
own  sake ;  morality,  manifested  in  the  sense  of  truth, 
right,  and  virtue;  and  religion,  the  belief  in  and  communion 
with  superhuman  powers  ruling  and  pervading  the  universe, 
are  human  characters,  of  which  it  is  instructive  to  trace, 
if  possible,  the  earliest  symptoms  in  the  lower  animals,  but 
which  can  there  show  at  most  only  faint  and  rudimentarj' 
signs  of  their  wondrous  development  in  mankind.  That 
the  tracing  of  physical  and  even  intellectual  continuity 
between  the  lower  animals  and  our  own  race,  does  not 
necessarily  lead  the  anthropologist  to  lower  the  rank  of 
man  in  the  scale  of  nature,  cannot  be  better  shown  than 
by  citing  one  of  the  authors  of  the  dewlopment  theory,  Mr 
A.  R.  Wallace  {op.  cit.,  p.  324).  Man,  he  considers,  is  to 
be  placed  "  apart,  as  not  only  the  head  and  culminating 
point  of  the  grand  series  of  organic  nature,  but  as  in  some 
degree  a  new  and  distinct  order  of  being." 

To  regard  the  intellectual  functions  of  the  brain  and  Malenabu 
nervous  system  as  alone  to  be  considered  in  the  psycho-  ''"^  '".'*  ^P 
logical  comparison  of  man  with  the  lower  animals,  is  a  "'"J''^''"' 
vitw  satisfactory  to  those  thinkers  who  hold  materialistic 
views.  According  to  this  school,  man  is  a  machine,  no 
doubt  the  most  complex  and  wonderfully  adapted  of  all 
known  machines,  but  stiU  neither  more  nor  less  than  an 
instrument  whose  energy  is  pro\-ided  by  force  from  with- 
out, and  which,  when  set  in  action,  performs  the  various 
operations  for  which  its  structure  fits  it,  namely,  to  live, 
move,  feel,  and  think.  This  doctrine,  which  may  be  fol- 
lowed up  from  Dcscartes's  theory  of  animal  life  into  the 
systems  of  modern  writers  of  the  school  of  Moleschott  and 
Biichner,  underlies  the  Lectures  on  Man  of  Professor 
Carl  Vogt,  one  of  the  ablest  of  modern  anthropologists 
(EngUsh  translation  published  by  Anthropological  Society, 
London,  18G4).  Such  views,  however,  always  have  been 
and  are  strongly  opposed  by  those  who  accept  on  theologi- 
cal grounds  a  spiritualistic  doctrine,  or  what  is,  perhaps, 
more  usual,  a  theory  which  combines  spiritualism  and 
materialism  in  the  doctrine  of  a  composite  nature  in  man, 
animal  as  to  the  body  and  in  some  measure  as  to  the  mind, 
spiritual  as  to  the  souL  It  may  be  useful,  as  an  illus- 
tration of  one  opinion  on  this  subject,  to  continue  here 
from  an  earlier  page  the  citation  of  Dr  Pricbard's  C'u; 
parison  between  man  and  the  lower  :-.nimals: — 
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"  If  it  be  inquired  in  what  the  Btill  more  remarkable  ditl'erenoe 
coniists,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  reply.  By  some  it  will  be  said 
that  man,  while  similar  in  the  organisation  of  his  body  to  the  lower 
tribes,  is  distinguished  from  them  by  the  possession  of  an  imma- 
terial soul,  »  principle  capable  of  conscious  feeling,  of  intellect  and 
thought  To  many  persons  it  will  appear  paradoxical  to  aecribe 
the  endowment  of  a  soul  to  the  inferior  tribes  in  the  creation,  yet  it 
is  diUlcult  to  discover  a  valid  argument  that  limits  the  possession 
of  an  immaterial  principle  to  man.  The  phenomena  of  feeling,  of 
desire  and  aversion,  of  love  and  hatred,  of  fear  and  revenge,  and  the 
perception,  of  external  relations  manifested  in  the  life  of  bi-utes, 
imply,  not  only  through  the  analogy  which  they  display  to  the 
human  faculties,  hnt  likewise  from  all  that  we  can  learn  or  con- 
jecture of  their  particular  nature,  the  superadded  existence  of  a 
principle  distinct  from  the  mere  mechanism  of  material  bodies. 
That  such  a  principle  must  exist  in  all  beings  capable  of  sensation, 
or  of  anj-thing  analogous  to  human  passions  and  feelings,  will 
hardly  be  denied  by  those  who  perceive  the  force  of  aiguments 
which  metaphysically  demonstrate  the  immaterial  nature  of  the 
mind.  There  may  be  no  rational  grounds  for  the  ancient  dogma 
that  the  souls  of  the  lower  animals  were  imperishable,  like  the  soul 
of  man  :  this  is,  however,  a  problem  which  we  are  not  called  upon 
to  discuss  ;  and  we  may  venture  to  conjecture  that  there  may  be 
immaterial  essences  of  divers  kinds,  and  endowed  with  various 
attributes  and  capabilities.  But  the  real  nature  of  these  unseen 
principles  eludes  our  research  :  they  are  only  known  to  us  by  their 
external  manifestations.  These  manifestations  are  the  various 
powers  and  capabilities,  or  rather  the  habitudes  of  action,  which 
characterise  the  different  orders  of  being,  diversified  according  to 
their  several  destinations." 

Dr  Prichard  here  puts  forward  distinctly  the  time-hon- 
oured doctrine  which  refers  the  mental  faculties  to  the 
operation  of  the  sottl.  The  -view  maintained  by  a  dis- 
tinguished comparative  anatomist.  Professor  Mivart,  in  his 
Genesis  of  Species,  ch.  xii.,  may  fairly  follow. /■."  Man, 
according  to  the  old  scholastic  definition,  is  'a  rational 
animal '  {animal  rationale),  and  his  animality  is  distinct  in 
nature  from  his  rationality,  though  inseparably  joined, 
during  life,  in  one  common  personality.  .  JIan's  animal 
body  must  have  had  a  different  source  from  that  of  the 
Bpiritual  soul  which  infonns  it,  owing  to  the  distinctness  of 
the  two  orders  to  which  those  two  existences  severally 
belong."  Not  to  pursue  into  its  details  a  doctrine  which 
has  its  place  rather  in  a  theological  than  an  anthropological 
article,  it  remain*  to  be  remarked  that  the  two  extracts 
just  given,  however  significant  in  themselves,  fail  to  render 
an  account  of  the  view  of  the  human  constitution  which 
would  probably,  among  the  theological  and  scholastic  leaders 
of  public  opinion,  count  the  largest  weight  of  adherence. 
Accordingto  this  view,  not  only  life  but  thought  are  functions 
of  the  animal  system,  in  which  man  excels  all  other  animals 
as  to  height  of  organisation  :  but  beyond  this,  man  em- 
bodies an  immaterial  and  immortal  spiritual  principle 
which  no  lower  creature  possesses,  and  which  makes  the 
resemblance  of  the  apes  to  him  but  a  mocking  simulance. 
To  pronounce  any  absolute  decision  on  these  conflicting 
doctrines  is  foreign  to  our  present  purpose,  which  is  to 
show  that  all  of  them  count  among  their  adherents  men  of 
high  ranli,in  science. 

II.  Origin  of  Man. — Available  information  on  this  great 
problem  has  been  multiplied  tenfold  during  the  present 
generation,  and  the  positive  dicta  of  the  older  authorities 
are  now  more  and  more  supplanted  by  hypotheses  based 
on  biological  evidence.  Opinion  as  to  the  genesis  of  man 
is  divided  bptween  the  theories  of  the  two  great  schools  of 
biology,  that  of  creation  and  that  of  evolution.  In  both 
schools  the  ancient  doctrine  of  the  contemporaneous  appear- 
ance on  earth  of  all  speciesof  animals  having  been  abandoned 
under  the  positive  evidence  of  geologj-,  it  is  admitted  that 
the  animal,  kingdom,  past  and  present,  includes  a  vast 
series  of  successive  forms,  whose  appearances  and  dis- 
appearances have  taken  place  at  intervals  during  an  im- 
mense lapse  of  ages.  The  line  of  inquiry  has  thus  been 
directed  to  ascertaining  what  formative  relation  subsists 
#mong  these  species  and  genera,  the  Last  link  of  the  argu- 


ment reaching  to  the  relation  between  man  and  the  lowci 
creatures  preceding  him  in  time.  On  both  the  theories 
here  concerned  it  would  be  admitted,  in  the  words  of 
Agassiz  {Principles  of  Zoology,  pp.  205-6),  that  "  there  is  u 
manifest  progress  in  the  succession  of  beings  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  This  progress  consists  in  an  increasing  simi- 
larity of  the  living  fauna,  and,  among  the  vertebrates  espe 
ciallj',  in  their  increasing  resemblance  to  man.",  AgassLt 
continues,  however,  in  terms  characteristic  of  the  crealioni  >t 
school :  "  F>ut  this  connection  is  not  the  consequence  of  a 
direct  lineage  between  the  faunas  of  different  ages.  -  Thei« 
is  nothing  like  parental  descent  connecting  them.  ■  The 
fishes  of  the  Palaeozoic  age  are  in  no  respect  the  ancestors 
of  the  reptiles  of  the  Secondary  age,  nor  doe.^  man  descend 
from  the  mammals  which  preceded  him  in  the  Tertiarj'  age. 
The  link  by  which  they  are  connected  is  of  a  higher  and 
immaterial  nature;  and  their  connection  is  to  be  sought  in 
the  view  of  the  Creator  himself,  whose  aim  in  forming  the 
earth,  in  allowing  it  to  undergo  the  successive  changes 
which  geology  has  pointed  out,  and  in  creating  successively 
all  the  different  types  of  animals  which  have  passed  away, 
was  to  introduce  man  tipon  the  surface  of  our  globe.  Man 
is  the  end  towards  which  all  the  animal  creation  has  tended 
from  the  first  appearance  of  the  first  Palseozoic  fishes." 
The  evolutionist  school,  on  the  contrary,  maintains  that 
different  successive  species  of  animals  are  in  fact  connected 
by  parental  descent,  having  become  modified  in  the  course 
of  successive  generations.  Mr  Darwin,  with  whose  name 
and  that  of  Mr  Wallace  the  modern  development  theory  is 
especially  associated,  in  the  preface  to  his  Descent  of  Afan 
(1871),  gives  precedence  among  naturalists  ti>  Lamarck, 
as  having  long  ago  come  to  the  conclusion  "  tliut  man  is 
the  co-descendant  with  other  species  of  some  ancient,  lower, 
and  extinct  form."  Professor  Huxley,  remarking  {Man's 
Place  in  Nature,  18G3,  p.  106)  on  the  crudencss  and  even 
absurdity  of  some  of  Lamarck's  views,  dates  from  Danvin  the 
scientific  existence  of  the  development  theory.  The  result 
of  Darwin's  application  of  this  theory  to  man  may  be  given 
in  his  own  words  {Descent  of  Man,  part  1.  ch.  6) : — 

"The  Catarliine  and  Platyrhine  monkeys  apree  in  a  multitude  of 
characters,  as  is  shown  by  their  unquestionably  belonging  to  one 
and  the  same  Order.  The  many  characters  which  tliev  j>ossess  in 
common  can  hardly  have  been  independently  acquired  by  so  m.iuy 
distinct  species;  so  that  these  characters  must  have  been  inherited. 
But  an  ancient  form  which  possessed  many  characters  common  to 
the  Catarhine  and  Platyrhine  monkeys,  and  others  in  an  inter- 
mediate condition,  and  some  few  perhaps  distinct  from  those  now 
present  in  either  group,  would  undoubtedly  h.ive  been  raiik'.'d,  if 
seen  by  a  naturalist,  as  an  ape  or  a  monkey.  And  :is  man  under  a 
genealogical  point  of  view  belongs  to  the  Catarhine  or  Old  AVorld 
stock,  we  must  conclude,  however  much  the  conclusion  may  revolt 
our  pride,  that  our  early  progenitors  would  have  been  properly  thus 
designated.  But  we  must  not  fall  into  the  error  of  supposing  that 
the  early  progenitor  of  the  whole  Simian  stock,  including  man, 
was  identical  with,  or  even  closelv  resembled,  any  existing  ape  or 
monkey." 

The  problem  of  the  origin  of  man  cannot  be  propeny 
discussed  apart  from  the  full  problem  of  the  origin  of 
species.  The  homologies  between  man  and  other  animals 
which  both  schools  try  to  account  for;  the  e.xplanation  of 
the  intervals,  with  apparent  want  of  intermediate  forms, 
which  seem  to  the  creationists  so  absolute  a  separation 
between  species;  the  evidence  of  useless  "rudimentary 
organs,"  such  as  in  man  the  external  shell  of  the  ear,  and 
the  muscle  which  enables  some  individuals  to  twitch  theii 
ears,  which  rudimentary  parts  the  evolutionists  claim  to  be 
only  explicable  as  relics  of  an  earlier  specific  condition, — 
these,  which  are  the  main  points  of  the  argument  on  the 
origin  of  man,  belong  to  general  bioljgy.  The  philo- 
sophical principles  which  underlie  the  two  theories  stand 
for  the  mo«t  part  in  strong  contrast,  the  theory  of  evolution 
tending  »w«rd  the  supposition  of  ordinary  canses,  euuj  us 
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■'  natural  selection,"  producing  modifications  in  species, 
whether  by  gradual  accumulation  or  more  sudden  leaps, 
while  the  theory  of  creation  is  prone  to  have  recourse  to  acts 
of  superuatural  intervention  (see  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  Reign 
of  Law,  ch.  v.)  A  theory  has  been  propounded  by  Mr 
M^art  (Genesis  of  Species,  1871)  of  a  natural. evolution  of 
mw^5ls  to  his  body,  combined  with  a  supernatural  creation 
as  to  his  soul;  but  this  attempt  to  meat  the  difficulties  on 
both  sides  seems  at  present  not  to  have  satisfied  either. 
Anthropology  waits  to  see  whether  the  discovery  of  inter- 
mediate forms,  which  has  of  late  years  reduced  so. many 
asserted  species  to  mere  varieties,  will  go  on  till  it  pro- 
duces a  disbelief  in  any  real  separation  between  neighbour- 
ing species,  and  especially  whether  geology  can  furnish 
traces  of  the  hypothetical  animal,  man's  near  ancestor,  bat 
not  as  yet  man.  In  the  present  Btate  of  the  argument  it 
may  here  suffice  to  have  briefly  indicated  the  positions 
held  on  either  side.  (Among  other  works  relating  to  the 
development  theory  as  applied  to  man,  see  Vogt,  Lectvres 
on  Man;  Haeckel,  Natiirliche  Schopfungsgegchichte,  2d  ed., 
1S71.) 

I£L  Faces  of  Mankind. — The  classification  of  mankind 
into  a  number  of  permanent  varieties  or  races,  rests  on 
grounds  which  are  within  limits  not  only  obvious  but 
definite.  Whether  from  a  popular  or  a  scientific  point  of 
view,  it  would  be  admitted  that  a  Negro,  a  Chinese,  and 
an  Australian,  belong  to  three  such  permanent  varieties 
of  men,  all  plainly  distinguishable  from  one  another  and 
from  any  European.  Moreover,  such  a  division  takes  for 
granted  the  idea  which  is  involved  in  the  word  race,  that 
each  of  these  varieties  is  due  to  special  ancestry,  each  race 
thus  representing  an  ancient  breed  or  stock,  however  these 
breeds  or  stocks  may  have  had  their  origin.  The  anthro- 
pological classification  of  mankind  is  thus  zoological  in  its 
nature,  like  that  of  the  varieties  or  species  of  any  other 
animal  group,  and  the  characters  on  which  it  is  based  are 
in  great  measure  physical,  though  intellectual  and  tradi- 
tional peculiarities,  such  as  moral  habit  and  language, 
furnish  important  aid.  Among  the  best-marked  race- 
characters  are  the  following : — 

The  colour'  of  the  skin  has  always  been  held  as  specially 
distinctive.  The  coloured  race-portraits  of  ancient  Egypt 
remain  to  prove  the  permanence  of  complexion  during  a 
lapse  of  a  himdred  generations,  distinguishing  coarsely 
but  clearly  the  types  of  the  red-brown  Egyptian,  the 
yellow-brown  Canaanite,  the  comparatively  fair  Libyan, 
and  the  Negro  (see  Wilkinson,  Ancient  Eg.;  Brugsch, 
Geogt.  Inschr.  Altdgypt.  Dei^km.,  vol.  ii.)  These  broad  dis- 
tinctions have  the  same  kind  of  value  as  the  popular  terms 
describing  white,  ypUow,  bro\vn,  and  black  races,  which 
often  occur  in  ancient  writings,  and  are  stiU  used.  But  for 
scientific  purposes  greater  accuracy  is  required,  and  this  is 
now  satisfactorily  attained  by  the  use  of  Dr  Broca's 
graduated  series  of  colours  as.  a  standard  {MSmoires  de  la 
Societe  S Anthropologie  de  Pans,  ii.)  By  this  table  the 
varieties  of  the  human  skin  may  be  followed  from  the 
fairest  hue  of  the  Swede  and  the  darker  tint  of  the  Pro- 
vencal, to  the  withered-leaf  brown  of  the  Hottentot,  the 
chocolate  brown  of  the  Mexican,  and  the  brown-black  of 
the  West  African,  The  colour  of  the  eyes  and  hair  is 
also  to  be  defined  accurately  by  Broca's  table.  This  affords, 
however,  less  means  of  distinction,  from  the  extent  in 
which  dark  tints  of  hair  and  iris  are  common  to  races  whose 
skins  are  more  perceptibly  different ;  yet  some  varieties 
are  characteristic,  such  as  the  blue  eyes  and  flaxen  hair  of 
the  fair  race  of  Northern  Europe. 

As  to  the  hair,  its  structure  and  arrangement  is  a  belter 
indication  of  race  than  its  tint.  The  hair  differs  in  quan- 
tity between  scantiness  on  the  body  of  the  Mongol  and 
Brofusion  on  the  body  of  the  Aino  ;  while  aa  to  the  arrange- 


ment on  the  scalp,  the  tufts  of  the  Bushman  contrast  with 
the  more  equal  distribution  on  the  European  head.  The 
straight  hair  of  the  North  American  or  Malay  is  recognis- 
able at  once  as  different  from  the  waving  or  curling  hair  of 
the  European,  and  both  from  the  naturally  frizzed  hair  of 
the  Negro.  These  marked  differences  are  due  to  the  stmo- 
ture  of  the  hair,  which,  examined  in  sections  under  the 
microscope,  varies  from  the  circular  section  proper  to  the 
straight-haired  races,  to  the  more  or  less  symmetrically  oval 
or  reniform  sections  belonging  to  races  viith  curled  and 
twisted  hair  (see  Pruner-Bey  in  Mem.  de  la  Soc.  Anthrop., 
vol.  ii) 

Stature  is  by  no  means  a  general  criterion  of  race,  end 
it  wo'ild  not,  for  instance,  be  difficult  to  choose  groups  of 
Englishmen,  Kafirs,  and  North  American  Indians,  whose 
mean  height  should  hardly  differ.  Yet  in  many  cases  it  is 
a  valuable  means  of  distinction,  as  between  the  tall  Pata- 
gonians  and  the  stunted  Fuegians,  and  even  as  a  help  in 
minuter  problems,  such  as  separating  the  Teutonic  and 
Keltic  ancestry  in  the  population  of  England  (see  Beddoe, 
"  Stature  and  Bulk  of  Man  in  the  British  Isles,"  in  Mem, 
Anthrop.  Soc.  London,  vol.  iii.)  Proportions  of  the  liiabs, 
compared  in  length  with  the  trunk,  have  been  claimed  ar 
constituting  peculiarities  of  African  and  American  races; 
and  other  anatomical  points,  such  as  the  conformation  of 
the  pelvis,  have  speciality.  But  inferences  of  this  class 
have  hardly  attained  to  sufficient  certainty  and  generaEty 
to  be  set  down  in  the  form  of  rules. 

The  conformation  of  the  skull  13  second  only  to  the 
colour  of  the  skin  as  a  criterion  for  the  distinction  of  race. 
The  principal  modes  of  estimating  the  differences  of  skulls 
are  the  following: — The  skull  being  seen  from  above,  the 
proportions  of  the  tn-o  diameters  are  estimated  on  the 
principle  employed  by  Ret2dus :  taking  the  longer  diameter 
from  front  to  back  as  1 00,  if  the  shorter  or  cross  diameter 
falls  below  80,  the  skull  may  be  classed  as  long  (dolicho- 
cephalic); while  if  it  exceeds  80,  the  skull  may  be  classed 
as  broad  (brachvcephalic) ;  or  a  third  division  may  te 
introduced  between  these  as  intermediate  (mesocephalic), 
comprehending  skulls  with  a  proportionate  breadth  of 
75  to  80,  or  thereabout.  The  percentage  of  breadth  to 
length  measured  in  this  manner  is  known  as  the  cephalic 
index;  thus,  the  cephalic  index  of  a  Negro  or  Australian 
may  bo  as  low  as  72,  and  that  of  a  Tatar  as  high  as  88, 
while  the  majority  of  Europeans  have  an  index  not  depart- 
ing in  either  direction  very  far  from  73.  The  cephalic 
height  is  measured  in  the  same  way  as  a  percentage  of  the 
lengtL  The  back  view  (norma  occipitalis)  of  the  skull  is 
distinguished  as  rounded,  pentagonic,  &c.,  and  the  base 
view  of  the  skull  shows  the  position  of  the  occipital  fora- 
men and  the  zygomatic  arches.  The  position  of  the  jaws 
is  recognised  as  important,  races  being  described  us  pro- 
gnathous when  the  jaws  project  far,  as  in  the  Australian 
or  Negro,  in  contradistinction  to  the  orthognathous  type, 
which  is  that  of  the  ordinary  well-shaped  European  skulL 
On  this  distinction  in  great  measure  depends  the  celebrated 
"  facial  angle,"  measured  by  Camper  as  a  test  of  low  and 
high  races;  but  this  angle  is  objectionable  as  resulting 
■  partly  from  the  development  of  the  forehead  and  partly  from 
the  position  of  the  jaws.  The  capacity  of  the  cranium  is 
estimated  in  cubic  measure  by  filling  it  with  sand,  ic, 
with  the  general  result  that  the  civilised  white  man  is 
found  to  have  a  larger  brain  than  the  barbarian  or  savage. 

Classification  of  races  on  cranial  measurements  has  long 
been  q1  tempted  by .  eminent  anatomists,  such  as  Blu- 
menbach  and  Ectzius,  while  the  later  labours  vf  Voa 
Baer,  Welcker,  Davis,  Broca,  Busk,  Lucae,  and  many 
others,-  have  brought  the  distinctions  to  extreme  Eiicute- 
ness.  In  certain  cases  great  reliance  may  be  placed  on 
such  measurements.      Thus  the  Bkolls  of  an  Australian 
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and  a  Negro  would  b«  generally  dislingxiished  by  their 
narrowness  and  the  projection  of  the  jaw  from  that  of 
any  Englishman;  while,  although  both  the  Australian 
and  Negro  are  thus  dolichocephalic  and  prognathous,  the 
first  would  usually  differ  perceptibly  from  the  second  in  its 
upright  sides  and  strong  orbital  ridges.  The  relation  of 
height  to  breadth  may  furnish  a  valuable  test;  thus  both 
the  Kafir  and  the  Bushman  are  dolichocephalic,  with  an 
index  of  about  72,  but  they  diflTer  in  the  index  of  height, 
which  may  be  73  and  71  respectively,  in  the  one  case  more 
than  the  width  and  in  tlio  other  less.  It  is,  however, 
acknowledged  by  all  experienced  craniologists,  that  the 
shape  of  the  skull  may  vary  so  much  within  the  same 
tribe,  and  even  the  same  family,  that  it  must  b'e  used  with 
extreme  caution,  and  if  possible  only  in  conjunction  with 
other  criteria  of  race. 

The  general  contour  of  the  face,  in  part  dependent 
on  the  form  of  the  skull,  varies  much  in  different  races, 
among  whom  it  is  loosely  defined  as  oval,  lozenge-shaped, 
pentagonal,  itc.  Of  particular  features,  some  of  the  most 
marked  contrasts  to  European  types  are  seen  in  the  oblique 
Chinese  eyes,  the  broad-set  Kamchadal  checks,  the  pointed 
Arab  chin,  the  snub  Kirghis  nose,  the  fleshy  protuberant 
Negro  lips,  and  the  broad  Kalmuk  ear.  Taken  altogether, 
the  features  have  a  typical  character  which  popular  obser- 
vation seizes  with  some  degree  of  correctness,  as  in  the 
recognition  of  the  Jewish  countenance  in  a  E\iropean  city. 
Consutii-  The  state  of  adaptation  in  which  each  people  stands  to 
Moil  and  its  native  climate  forms  a  definite  race-character.  In  its 
cbiinui.  r.  extreme  form  this  is  instanced  in  the  harmful  effect  of  the 
climate  of  India  on  children  of  European  parents,  and  the 
corresponding  danger  in  transporting  natives  of  tropical 
climates  to  England.  Typical  instances  of  the  relation  of 
race-constitutions  to  particular  diseases  are  seen  in  the 
liability  of  Europeans  in  the  West  Indies  to  yellow  fever, 
from  which  Negroes  are  exempt,  and  in  the  habitation  by 
tribes  in  India  of  so-called  "  unhealthy  districts,"  whose 
climate  is  deadly  to  Europeans,  and  even  to  natives  of 
neighbouring  regions.  Even  the  vermin  infesting  different 
races  of  men  are  classified  by  Mr  A.  Murray  (TruTis.  Ji. 
Soc.  Edin.,  vol.  xxii.)  as  distinct. 

The  physical  capabilities  of  different  races  are  known  to 
differ  widely,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  discriminate  here  between 
hereditary  race  differences  and  those  due  to  particular  food 
and  habit  of  life.  A  similar  difficulty  has  hitherto  stood 
in  the  way  of  any  definite  classification  of  the  emotional, 
moral,  and  intellectual  characters  of  races.  Some  of  the 
most  confident  judgments  which  have  been  delivered  on 
this  subject  have  been  dictated  by  prejudice  or  wilful 
elander,  as  in  the  many  lamentable  cases  in  which  slave- 
holders and  conquerors  have  excused  their  ill-treatment  of 
subject  and  invaded  races  on  the  ground  of  their  being 
creatures  of  bestial  nature  in  mind  and  morals.  Two  of 
the  best-marked  contrasts  of  mental  t}'pe  recorded  among 
races  are  Mr  A.  R.  Wallace's  distinction  between  the  shy, 
reserved,  and  impassive  Malay  and  the  sociable  and  demon- 
strative Papuan  (Tr.  Eth.  Soc,  vol  iii.  p.  200),  and  the 
very  similar  difference  pointed  out  by  Spix  and  Martins 
between  the  dull  and  morose  natives  of  the  BraziKan 
forests,  and  the  lively  sensuous  African  Negroes  brought 
into  contact  with  them  (Reise  in  Brasilien,  vol.  i.)  In 
general,  however,  descriptions  of  national  or  racial  character 
are  so  vitiated  by  the  confusion  of  peculiarity  of  natural 
character  with  stage  of  civilisation,  that  they  can  only  be 
made  use  of  with  the  greatest  reserve. 

The  relation  of  language  to  race  is  discussed  below. 
(Section  V.) 

Were  the  race-characters  indicated  in  the  foregoing  para- 
graphs constant  in  degree  or  even  in  kind,  the  classification 
of  rao*9  would  be  an  easy  task.     In  fact  it  ia  not  so,  for 


every  division  of  mankind  presents  in  every  churaclei  wide  (;p,„.r„i 
deviations  from  a  standard.  Thus  the  Negro  race,  well  iiassiiUn 
marked  as  it  may  seem  at  the  first  glance,  jirovcs  on  closer  tion  i.f 
examination  to  include  several  shades  of  complexion  and  ruL-i-'. 
features,  in  some  districts  varying  far  from  the  acce]itcd 
Negro  type";  while  the  examination  of  a  scries  of  native 
American  tribes  shows  that,  notwithstanding  their  asserted 
uniformity  of  type,  they  differ  in  stature,  colour,  features, 
and  proportions  of  skull.  (See  Prichard,  Nat.  llisl.  of 
JIfan ;  U'aitz,  AniJironulogy,  part  i.  sec.  5.)  Detailed 
anthropological  research,  indeed,  more  and  more  justifies 
Blumenbach's  words,  that  "  innumerable  varieties  of  man- 
kind nm  into  one  another  by  insensible  degrees."  This 
state  of  things,  due  partly  to  mixture  and  crossing  of 
races,  and  partly  to  independent  variation  of  tyjies,  makes 
the  attempt  to  arrange  the  whole  human  species  within 
exactly  bounded  divisions  an  apparently  hopeless  task.  It 
does  not  follow,  However,  that  the  attempt  to  distinguish 
special  races  should  be  given  uji,  for  there  at  lea.'>t  exist 
several  definable  types,  each  of  which  so  far  prevails  in  a 
certain  population  as  to  be  taken  as  its  standard.  M. 
Quetelet's  plan  of  defining  such  types  will  probably  meet 
with  general  acceptance  as  the  scientific  )netliod  proper  to 
this  branch  of  anthropology.  It  consists  in  the  deter- 
mination of  the  standard,  or  tyjiical  "mean  man"  {homni; 
moycn)  of  a  population,  with  reference  to  any  particular 
quality;  such  as  stature,  weight,  complexion,  ia  lu  the 
case  of  stature,  this  would  be  done  by  measuring  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  men,  and  counting  how  many  of  then, 
belong  to  each  height  on  the  scale.  If  it  be  thus  asccr 
tained,  as  it  might  be  in  an  English  district,  that  the  5  ft. 
7  in.  men  form  the  most  numerous  group,  while  the  5  ft. 
G  in.  and  5  ft.  8  in.  men  are  less  in  number,  and  the  5  ft. 
5  in.  and  5  ft.  9  in.  still  fewer,  and  so  on  until  the 
extremely  small  number  of  extremely  short  or  tall  indi- 
viduals of  5  ft.  or  7  ft.  is  reached,  it  will  thus  be  ascer- 
tained that  the  stature  of  the  mean  or  typical  man  is  to  be 
taken  as  5  ft.  7  in.  The  method  is  thus  that  of  selecting 
as  the  standard  the  most  numerous  group,  on  both  sides  of 
which  the  groups  decrease  in  number  as  they  vary  in  type. 
Such  classification  may  show  the  existence  of  two  or  more 
types  in  a  community,  as,  for  instance,  the  population  of  a 
Californian  settlement  made  up  of  Whites  and  Chines.- 
might  show  two  predominant  groups  (one  of  5  ft.  8  in., 
the  other  of  5  ft.  4  in.)  corresponding  to  these  two  racial 
types.  It  need  hardly  bo  said  that  this  method  of  deter- 
mining the  mean  type  of  a  race,  as  being  that  of  its  really 
existing  and  most  numerous  class,  is  altogether  superior  to 
the  mere  calculation  of  an  average,  which  may  actually  be 
represented  by  comparatively  few  individuals,  and  those  the 
exceptional  ones.  For  instance,  the  average  stature  of  the 
mixed  European  and  Chinese  population  just  referred  to 
might  be  5  ft.  6  in. — a  worthless  and,  indeed,  misleading 
result.  (For  particulars  of  Quetelet's  method,  see  his 
Physique  Sociale,  1869,  and  Anthropometrie,  1870.)  The 
measurement  and  description  of  the  various  races  of  men 
are  now  carried  to  great  minuteness  (the  tables  in  Scherzei 
and  Schwarz,  Jleise  der  Novara,  and  those  of  Fritsch, 
Die  Elngeborenen  Sud-Afrika's,  1872,  may  be  cited  as 
examples  of  modern  method),  so  that  race-classificatiou  is 
rapidly  improving  as  to  both  scope  and  accuracy.  Even 
where  comparatively  loose  observations  have  been  made,  it 
is  possible,  by  inspection  of  considerable  numbers  of  indi- 
viduiils,  to  define  the  prevalent  type  of  a  race  with  tolerable 
approximation  to  the  real  mean  or  standard  man.  It  is  in 
this  way  that  the  subdivision  of  mankind  into  races,  so  far 
as  it  has  been  done  to  any  purpose,  has  been  carried  out 
by  anthropologists. 

These  classifications  have  been  numerooB,  and  though^ 
regarded  as  systems,  most  of  them  are  now  seen  at  the 
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nrst  glance  to  be  unsatisfactory,  yet  they  have  been  of 
great  value  in  systematising  knowledge,  and  are  all  more 
or  less  based  on  indisputable  distinctions.  Blumenbach's 
division,  thougli  published  nearly  a  century  ago  (1781), 
has  had  the  greatest  influence.  He  reckons  five  races, 
viz.,  Caucasian,  llongolian,  Ethiopian,  American,  Malay 
(see  the  collected  edition  of  his  Treatises,  p.  264,  published 
by  the  Anthropological  Society).  The  ill-chosen  name  of 
Caucasian,  used  by  Blumenbach  to  denote  what  may  be 
sailed  white  men.  is  still  current ;  it  brings  into  one  race 
peoples  such  as  the  Arabs  and  Swedes,  although  these  are 
scarcely  less  different  than  the  Americans  and  Malays, 
who  are  set  down  as  two  distinct  races.  Again,  two  of 
the  best-marked  varieties  of  mankind  are  the  Australians 
and  the  Bushmen,  neither  of  whom,  however,  seem  to  have 
a  natural  place  in  Blumenbach's  series,  i'he  yet  simpler 
classification  by  Cuvier  into  Caucasian,  Mongol,  and  Negro, 
corresponds  in  some  measure  with  a  division  by  mere  com- 
plexion into  white,  yellow,  and  black  races ;  but  neither 
this  threefold  division,  nor  the  ancient  classification  into 
Semitic,  Hamitic,  and  Japhetic  nations  can  be  regarded  as 
separating  the  human  types  either  justly  or  sufficiently 
(see  Prichard,  Natural  History  of  Man,  sec.  15;  Waitz, 
Anthropology,  vol.  L  part  i  sec.  5).  Schemes  which  set 
up  a  larger  number  of  distinct  races,  such  as  the  eleven  of 
Pickering,  the  fifteen  of  Bory  de  St  Vincent,  and  the 
sixteen  of  Desmoulins,  have  the  advantage  of  finding 
niches  for  most  well-defined  human  varieties ;  but  no 
modern  naturalist  would  be  likely  to  adopt  any  one  of 
these  as  it  stands.  In  criticism  of  Pickering's  system,  it  is 
suflttcient  to  point  out  that  ho  divides  the  white  nations 
into  two  races,  entitled  the  Arab  and  the  Abyssinian 
(Pickering,  Haces  of  Man,  chap,  i.)  Agassiz,  Nott,  Craw- 
furd,  and  others  who  have  assumed  a  much  larger  number 
of  races  or  species  of  man,  are  not  considered  to  have 
satisfactorily  defined  a  corresponding  number  of  distin- 
icy's  guishable  types.  On  the  whole.  Professor  Huxley's  recent 
sifica-  scheme  (Journal  of  the  Ethnological  Society,  vol.  ii  p. 
404,  1870)  probably  approaches  more  nearly  than  any 
other  to  such  a  tentative  classification  as  may  be  accepted 
in  definition  of  the  principal  varieties  of  mankind,  regarded 
from  a  zoological  point  of  view,  though  anthropologists 
may  be  disposed  to  erect  into  separate  races  several  of  his 
widely-differing  sub-races.  He  distiuguishes  four  principal 
types  of  mankind,  the  Australioid,  Negroid,  Mongoloid, 
and  Xanthochroic,  adding  a  fifth  variety,  the  Melano- 
chroic. 

The  special  points  of  the  Australioid  are  a  chocolate- 
brown  skin,  dark  brown  or  black  eves,  black  hair  (usually 
^•avy),  narrow  (dolichocephalic)  skuU.  brow-ridges  strongly 
developed,  projecting  jaw,  coarse  lips,  aud  broad  nose. 
This  type  is  best  represented  by  the  natives  of  Australia, 
and  next  to  them,  by  the  indigenous  tribes  of  Southern 
India,  the  so-called  coolies.  The  Egyptians  to  some  degree 
approach  this  t}'pe;  they  are,  however,  held  by  good 
authorities  to  be  a  modified  African  race. 

The  Negroid  type  is  primarily  represented  by  the  Negro 
of  Africa,  between  the  Sahara  and  the  Cape  district,  in- 
cluding JIadagascar.  The  skin  varies  from  dark  brown 
to  brown-black,  with  eyes  of  similar  d«rk  hue,  and  hair 
usually  black,  and  always  crisp  or  woolly.  The  skull  is 
narrow  (dolichocephalic),  with  orbital  ridges  not  prominent, 
prognathous,  with  depressed  nasal  bones,  causing  the  nose 
to  be  flat  as  well  as  broad ;  and  the  lips  are  coarse  ana 
projecting.  Two  important  families  are  claasea  in  this 
system  as  special  modifications  of  the  Negroid  -type. 
First,  the  Bushman  of  South  Africa  is  diminutive  in 
stature,  and  of  yellowish-brown  complexion;  the  Hottentot 
is  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  crossing  between  the  Bush- 
man and  ordinary  Nigroid.     Second,  the  Negritos  of  the 


Andaman  Islands,  the  penlnsuia  of  Malacca,  the  Philippinee 
and  other  islands,  to  New  Caledonia  and  Tasmania,  are 
mostly  dolichocephalic,  with  dark  skins  and  woolly  hair. 
In  various  districts  they  tend  towards  other  types,  and  show 
traces  of  mixture. 

The  Mongoloid  type  prevails  over  the  vast  area  lying 
east  of  a  line  drawn  from  Lapland  to  Siam.  Its  definition 
includes  a  short,  squat  build,  a  yellowish  brown  complexion, 
with  black  eyes  and  black  straight  hair,  a  broad  (brachy- 
cephalic)  skull,  usually  without  prominent  brow-ridgts, 
fiat  small  nose,  and  oblique  eyes.  The  dolichocephalic 
Chinese  and  Japanese  in  other  respects  correspond. 
Various  other  important  branches  of  the  human  species 
are  brought  into  connection  with  the  Mongoloid  type, 
though  on  this  view  the  differences  they  present  raise  diffi- 
cult problems  of  gradual  variation,  as  well  as  of  mixture 
of  race ;  these  are  the  Dyak-Malays,  the  Polynesians,  and 
the  Americans. 

The  Xanthocnroi,  or  fair  whites — tall,  with  almost 
colourless  skin,  blue  or  grey  eyes,  hair  from  straw  coloni 
to  chestnut,  and  skulls  varying  as  to  proportionate  width — 
are  the  prevalent  inhabitants  of  Northern  Europe,  and  the 
type  may  be  traced  into  North  Africa,  and  eastward  as  far 
as  Hindostan.  On  the  south  and  west  it  mixes  with  that 
of  the  Melanochroi,  or  dark  whites,  and  on  the  north  and 
east  with  that  of  the  Mongoloids. 

The  Melanochroi,  or  dark  whites,  differ  from  the  fair 
whites  in  the  darkening  of  the  complexion  to  brownish 
and  oUve,  and  of  the  eyes  and  hair  to  black,  while  the 
stature  is  somewhat  lower  and  the  frame  lighter.  To  this 
class  belong  a  large  part,  of  those  classed  as  Kelts,  and  of 
the  populations  of  Southern  Europe,  such  as  Spaniards, 
Gre?l:s,  and  Arabs,  extending  as  far  aa  India ;  while  end- 
less intermediate  grades  between  the  two  white  types 
testify  to  ages  of  intermingling.  Professor.  Huxley  is 
disposed  to  account  for  the  Melanochroi  as  themselves  the 
result  of  crossing  between  the  Xanthochroi  and  the  Aus- 
tralioids.  Whatever  ground  there  may  be  for  his  view,  it 
is  obviously  desirable  to  place  them  in  a  class  by  them- 
selves, distinguishing  them  by  an  appropriate  name. 

In  determining  whether  the  races  of  mankind  are  to  be 
classed  as  varieties  of  one  species,  it  is  important  to  decide 
whether  every  two  races  can  unite  to  produce  fertile  off- 
spring. It  is  settled  by  experience  that  the  most  numei^ 
0U3  and  well-known  crossed  races,  such  as  the  Mulattos, 
descended  from  Europeans  and  Negroes — the  Mestizos,  from 
Europeans  and  American  indigenes — the  Zambos,  from  these 
American  indigenes  and  Negroes,  ic,  are  permanently 
fertile.  They  practicaUy  constitute  sub- races,  with  a 
general  blending  of  the  characters  of  the  tivo  parents,  and 
only  differing  from  fully  established  races  in  more  or  lese 
tendency  to  revert  to  one  or  other,  of  the  original  types. 
It  has  been  argued,  on  the  other  hand,  that  not  all  such 
mixed  breeds  are  permanent,  and  especially  that  the  cross 
between  Europeans  and  Australian  indigenes  is  almost 
sterile ;  but  this  assertion,  when  examined  with  the  care 
demanded  by  its  bearing  on  the  general  question  of 
hybridity,  has  distinctly  broken  down.  On  the  whole,  the 
general  evidence  favours  the  opinion  that  any  two  races 
may  combine  to  produce  a  new  sub-race,  which  again  may 
combine  with  any  other  variety.  (See  Waitz.  Antkrojiology, 
vol.  i.  part  i.  sec.  3  ;  Darwin.  Descent  o/ J/an.part  i.  ch.  7, 
Prichard.  Kat.  Mist,  of  Man.  sect.  5 ;  on  the  other  hand, 
Broca,  Fhenoniena  of  Ily'riJity  'n  tJt4  Genus  ffomo,.\8&i.) 
Tnus,  if  tfle  existence  of  a  small  number  of  distinct  races 
of  mankind  be  taken  as  a  starting-point,  it  is  obvious  that 
tiieir  crushing  would  produce  an  indefinite  number  ol 
secondary  varietie.^,  such  as  the  population  of  the  world 
actually  pre^^ents.  The  working  out  in  detail  of  thf 
prubUm,  how  :ar  the  ilifferences  amonj  complex  uaticna, 
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such  aa  thoae  of  Eumpe,  may  have  been  brought  about  by 
hjbridity,  k  still,  however,  a  task  of  almost  hopeless 
intricacy.  Among  the  boldest  attempts  to  account  for 
distinctly-marked  populations  as  resulting  from  the  inter- 
mixture of  two  races,  are  Professor  Huxley's  view  that  the 
Hottentots  are  hybrid  between  the  Bushmen  and  the 
Negroes,  and  his  more  important  auggestion,  that  the 
Melanochroic  peoples  of  Southern  Europe  are  of  mixed 
Xaothochroio  and  ^nstralioid  stock. 

The  problem  of  ascertaining  liuw  the  small  number  of 
races,  distinct  enough  to  be  called  primary,  can  have 
assumed  their  different  types,  has  been  for  years  the  most 
disputed  field  of  anthropology,  the  battle-ground  of  the 
rival  schools  of  uionogenists  aud  polygenists.  The  one 
has  claimed  all  mankind  to  be  descended  from  one  original 
6tock,  and  generally  from  a  single  pair ;  the  other  has  con- 
tended for  the  sevenxl  primary  races  being  separate  species 
of  independent  origin.  It  is  not  merely  as  a  question  of 
natural  history  that  the  matter  has  been  argued.  Biblical 
authority  has  been  appealed  to,  mostly  on  the  side  of  the 
monogenists,  as  recording  the  descent  of  mankind  from  a 
single  pair.  (See,  for  example.  Home's  Introduction  to  the 
ScT-ipturet ;  the  Speaker's  Commentary,  Gen.  L)  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  the  polygenists  not  less  confidently 
claim  passages  from  which  they  infer  the  existence  of 
non-Adumite,  as  well  as  Adamite  races  of  man.  (See, 
for  example,  R.  S.  Poole,  GenesU  of  the  Earth  and  Man.) 
Nor  have  political  considerations  been  without  influence, 
as  where, .for  instance,  ope  American  school  of  ethno- 
logists have  been  thought  to  have  fonned,  under  the  bias 
of  a  social  system  recognising  slavery,  their  opinion  that 
the  Negro  and  the  white  man  are  of  different  species.  (See 
Morton,  Crania  Americana;  Nott  and  Gliddon,  Types 
of  Mankind. )  Of  the  older  school ,  of  scientific  mono- 
genista,  Blumenbach  and  Prichard  are  eminent  repre- 
sentatives, as  is  Quatrefages  of  the  more  modem.  The 
'iinaiionB  great  problem  of  the  monogenist  theory  is  to  explain 
•f  hninan  by  what  course  of  variation  the  so  different  races  of  man 
*^'*-  have  arisen  from  a  single  stock.     In  ancient  times  little 

difficulty  was  felt  in  this,  authorities  such  as  Aristotle 
and  Vitruvius  seeing  in  climate  and  circumstance  the 
natural  cause  of  racial  differences,  the  Ethiopian  having 
been  blackened  by  the  tropical  sun,  <tc.  Later  and  closer 
observations,  however,  have  shown  such  influences  to  be, 
at  any  rate,  far  slighter  in  amount  and  slower  in  operation 
than  was  once  supposed.  M.  de  Quatrefages  brings  for- 
ward {Unite  de  I'Kspice  llumaine,  Paris,  18G1,  cL  13)  his 
strongest  arguments  for  the  variability  of  races  under 
change  of  climate,  ic.  {action  du  milieu),  instancing  the 
asserted  alteration  ia  complexion,  constitution,  aud  char- 
acterof  Negroes  in  America,  and  Englishmen  in  America  and 
Australia.  But  although  the  reality  of  some  such  modifi- 
cation is  not  disputed,  especially  as  to  stature  and  consti- 
tution, its  amount  is  not  enough  to  upset  the  counter- 
proposition  of  the  remarkable  permanence  of  type  displayed 
by  races  ages  after  they  have  been  transported  to  climates 
extremely  different  from  that  of  their  former  home.  More- 
over, physically  different  races,  such  as  the  Bushmen  and 
Negroids  in  Africa,  show  no  signs  of  approximation  under 
the  influence  of  the  same  climate  ;  whUe,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  coast  tribes  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  and  forest  tribes 
of  tropical  Brazil  continue  to  resemble  one  another,  in  spite 
of  extreme  differences  of  climate  and  food.  Mr  Darwin, 
than  whom  no  naturalist  could  be  more  competent  to 
appraise  the  variation  of  a  species,  ia  moderate  in  his  esti- 
mation of  the  changes  produced  on  races  of  man  by  climate 
and  mode  of  life  within  the  range  of  history  {Descent  of 
Man,  part  i  cL  4  and  7).  The  slightness  and  slowness 
of  variation  in  humai.  races  haring  become  known,  a  great 
diflScuIty  of  the  n\oaogenist  theory  was  seen  to  lie  in  the 


shortness  ot  tne  chronology  with  which  it  was  formerly 
associated.  Inasmuch  as  several  well-marked  races  of 
mankind,  such  as  the  Egyptian,  Phoenician,  Ethiopian, 
ic,  were  much  the  same  three  or  four  thousand  years  ago 
as  now,  their  variation  from  a  single  stock  in  the  course  of 
any  like  period  could  hardly  be  accounted  for  without  a 
miracle.  This  difliculty  was  escaped  by  the  polygenist 
theoiy,  which,  till  a  few  years  since,  was  gaining  ground. 
(Seo  Pouchet,  Plurality  of  Oie  Human  Race,  2nd  ed.,  1864, 
In  trod.)  Two  modem  views  have,  however,  intervened 
which  have  tended  to  restore,  though  under  a  now  aspect, 
the  doctrine  of  a  single  human  stock.  One  has  been  thu 
recognition  of  man  having  existed  during  a  vast  period  of 
time  (see  sec.  TN.,  Antiquity  of  Man),  which  made  it  more 
easy  to  assume  the  continuance  of  very  slow  natural  varia- 
tion as  having  differenced  even  the  white  man  and  the 
Negro  among  the  descendants  of  a  common  progenitor. 
The  other  view  is  that  of  the  evolution  or  development 
of  species,  at  the  present  diy  so  strongly  upheld  among 
naturalists.  It  docs  not  follow  necessarily  from  a  theory 
of  evolution  of  species  that  mankind  must  have  descended 
from  a  single  stock,  for  the  hypothesis  of  development 
admits  of  the  argument,  that  several  simious  species  may 
have  culminated  in  several  races  of  man  (Vogt,  Lectures  on 
Man,  London,  18G4,  p.  463).  The  general  tendency  of 
the  development  tbeorj',  however,  is  against  constituting 
separate  species  where  the  differences  are  moderate  enough 
to  be  occounted  for  as  due  to  variation  from  a  single  type. 
Jlr  Darwin's  summing  up  of  the  evidence  as  to  unity  of 
tj-jje  throughout  the  races  of  mankind  is  as  distinctly  a 
monogenist  argument  as  those  of  Blumenbach,  Prichard, 
or  Quatrefages — 

"  Altliougli  the  existing  races  of  man  differ  in  many  respects,  as 
in  colour,  liair,  shape  of  skull,  proportions  of  the  body,  ic,  yet,  if 
their  whole  organisation  be  taken  into  consideration,  they  are  found 
to  resemble  each  other  closely  io  a  multitude  of  points.  Many  of 
these  points  are  of  so  imimportaut,  or  of  so  singular  a  nature,  that 
it  is  extremely  improbable  that  they  should  have  been  independ- 
ently acquired  by  aboriginally  distinct  species  or  races.  The  same 
remark  holds  good  with  equal  or  greater  force  with  respect  to  the 
numerous  points  of  mcutai  similarity  between  the  most  distinct 

races   of   man Now,   when   naturalists   obscn-e  a   close 

a^eemcnt  in  numerous  small  details  of  habits,  tastes,  and  disposi- 
tions between  two  or  more  domestic  races,  or  between  nearly  allied 
nattu^l  forms,  they  tise  this  fact  as  an  argument  that  all  are  de- 
scended from  a  common  progenitor,  who  waa  thus  endowed  ;  and, 
consequently,  that  all  should  be  classed  under  the  same  species. 
The  same  argument  may  be  applied  with  much  force  to  the  races  of 
man." — (Darwin,  Descent  of  Man,  j^art  i.  ch.  7.) 

A  suggestion  by  Mr  A.  R.  Wallace  has  great  importance 
in  the  application  of  the  development  theory  to  the  origin 
of  the  various  races  of  man ;  it  is  aimed  to  meet  the  main 
difliculty  of  the  monogenist  school,  how  races  which  hav» 
remained  comparatively  fixed  in  type  during  the  long  • 
period  of  historj',  such  as  the  white  man  and  the  Negro, 
should  have,  in  even  a  far  longer  period,  passed  by  varia- 
tion from  a  common  original  Mr  Wallace's  view  is  sub- 
stantially that  the  remotely  ancient  representatives  of  the 
human  species,  being  as  yet  ftnimalq  too  low  in  mind  to  have 
developed  those  arts  of  maintenance  and  social  ordinances 
by  which  man  holds  his  own  against  influences  from  climate 
and  circumstance,  were  in  their  then  wild  state  much  more 
plastic  than  now  to  tytfr^^^  nature ;  so  that  "  natural 
selection"  and  other  causes  met  with  but  feeble  resistance 
in  forming  the  permanent  varieties  or  races  of  man,  whose 
complexion  and  structure  still  remain  fixed  in  their  de- 
scendants. (See  Wallace,  Contributions  to  the  Tlieory  of 
Natural  Selection,  p.  319.)  On  the  whole,  it  may  hs 
asserted  that  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  mankind  now 
stands  on  a  firmer  basis  than  in  previous  ages.  It  would 
be  premature  to  judge  how  far  tiie  problem  of  the  origin 
of  races  may  be  capable  of  exact  solution;  but  the  ei- 
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pcrieacs  of  the  last  few  years  countenanoes  Mr  Darwin's 
prophecy,  that  before  long  the  dispute  between  the  mono- 
genista  and  the  polygenists  will  die  a  silent  and  unobserved 
death. 

IV.  Antiquity  of  Man. — It  was  until  of  late  years 
commonly  held  among  the  educated  classes,  that  man's  first 
appearance  on  earth  might  be  treated  on  a  historical  basis 
as  matter,  of  record.  It  is  true  that  the  schemes  drawn  up 
by  chronologista  differed  widely,  as  was  naturally  the  case, 
considering  liie  variety  and  inconsistency  of  their  docu- 
mentary data?  On  the  whole,  the  scheme  of  Archbishop 
Usher,  who  computed  that  the  earth  and  man  were  created 
in  4004  B.C.,  was  the  most  popular.  (See  early  editions 
of  the  Encyclopcedia  Britannica,  art.  "  Creation.")  It  is 
no  longer  necessary,  however,  to  discuss  these  chronologies, 
inasmuch  as  new  evidence  has  so  changed  the  aipect  of  the 
subject,  that  the  quasi-historical  schemes  of  the  last  century 
would  now  hardly  be  maintained  by  any  competent  author- 
ity of  any  school.  Geology,  notwithstanding  the  imper- 
fection of  its  results,  has  piade  it  manifest  that  our  earth 
must  have  been  the  seat  of  vegetable  and  animal  life  for 
an  immense  period  of  time ;  while  the  first  appearance  of 
man,  though  comparatively  recent,  is  positively  so  remote, 
that  an  estimate  between  twenty  and  a  hundred  thousand 
years  may  faii'ly  be  taken  as  j,  minimum.  This  geological 
claim  for  a  vast  antiquity  of  the  human  race  is  supported  by 
the  similar  claims  of  prehistoric  archaeology  and  the  science 
of  culture,  the  evidence  of  all  three  departments  of  inquiry 
being  intimately  connected,  and  in  perfect  harmony. 

During  the  last  half  century,  the  fact  has  been  estab- 
lished that  human  bones  and  objects  of  human  manufac- 
ture occur  in  such  geological  relation  to  the  remains  of 
fossil  species  of  elephant,  rhinoceros,  hyDena,^bear,  &c.,  as 
to  lead  to  the  distinct  inference  that  man  already  existed 
during  the  ancient  period  of  these  now  extinct  mammalia. 
The  not  quite  conclusive  researches  of  MM.  Tournal  and 
(Ihristol  in  limestone  caverns  of  the  south  of  France  date 
back  to  1828.  About  the  same  time  Dr  Schmerling  of 
Li^ge  was  exploring  the  ossiferous  caverns  of  the  valley  of 
the  Meuse,  and  satisfied  himself  that  the  men  whose  bones 
Le  found  beneath  the  stalagmite  floors,  together  with  bones 
cut  and  flints  shaped  by  human  workmanship,  had  in- 
habited this  Belgian  district  at  the  same  time  with  the 
cave-bear  and  several  other  extinct  animals  whose  bones 
were  imbedded  with  them  {Recherches  eur  Us  Ossements 
fossiUs  decouverts  dans  les  Cavemes  de  la  Province  de  lAege, 
Li6ge,  1833-4).  This  evidence,  however,  met  with  little 
acceptance  among  scientific  men.  Nor,  at  first,  was  more 
credit  given"  to  the  discovery  by  M.  Poucher  de  Perthes, 
about  1841,  of  rude  flint  hatchets  in  a  sand-bed  containing 
remains  of  mammoth  and  rhinoceros  at  Menchecourt  near 
Abbeville,  which  first  find  was  followed  by  others  in  the 
same  district  (see  Boucher  de  Perthes,  De  V Industrie  Primi- 
tive, ou  les  Arts  a  leur  Origine,  1846;  Anliquiies  Celtiques 
et  AntSdiluviennes,  Paris,  1847,  &c.);  between  1850  and 
1860  competent  French  and  English  geologists,  among  them 
Eigollot,  Falconer,  Prestwich,  and  Evans,  were  induced  to 
examine  into  the  facts,  and  found  the  evidence  irresistible 
that  man  existed  and  used  rude  implements  of  chipped 
flint  during  the  Quaternary  or  Drift  "period.  •  Further 
investigations  were  now  made,  and  overlooked  results  of 
older  ones  reviewed.  In  describing  Kent's  Hole,  near 
Torquay,  Mr  Godwin-Austen  had  maintained,  as  early 
as  1840  {Proc  Geo.  Soc  London,  voL  iiL  p.  286),  that  the 
human  bones  and  worked  flints  had  been  deposited  indis- 
criminately together  vrith  the  remains  of  fossil  elephant, 
rhinoceros,  &c.;  a  minute  exploration  of  this  cavern  has 
smoe  been  carried  on  under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs 
Vivian,  Pengelly,  and  others,  fuUy  justifying  Mr  Godwin- 
.4ustea'B  early  remark,  that  "there  is  no  a  priori  reasoa 


why  man  and  the  several  animals  whose  remains  occur  in 
ca^es  and  in  gravel  should  not  have  lived  here  at  pome 
remote  time"  (seePengelly,  "Literatureof  Kent's  Cavern,"  in 
Trans.  Devonshire  Association,  1868).  Especially  certain 
caves  and  rock-shelters  in  the  province  of  Dordogne,  in 
central  France,  were  examined  by  a  French  and  an  English 
archjeologist,  Mons.  Edouard  Lartet  and  Mr  Henry  Chnsty, 
the  remains  discovered  showing  the  former  prevalence  of  the 
rein-deer  in  this  region,  at  that  time  inhabited  by  savages, 
whose  bone  and  stone  implements  indicate  a  habit  of  life 
similar  to  that  of  the  Esquimaux.  Moreover,  the  co- 
existence of  man  with  a  fauna  now  extinct  or  confined  to 
other  districts  was  brought  to  yet  clearer  demonstration,  by 
the  discovery  in  the^  caves  of  certain  drawings  and  carv- 
ings of  the  animals  done  by  the  ancient  inhabitants  them- 
selves, such  as  a  group  of  rein-deer  ou  a  piece  of  rein-deer 
horn,  and  a  sketch  of  a  mammoth,  showing  this  olephant's 
long  hair,  on  a  piece  of  a  mammoth's  tusk  from  La  Madeleine 
(Lartet  and  Christy,  Reliquiae  Aquitanicce,  ed.  by  T.  R. 
Jones,  London,  1865,  &C.)  These  are  among  the  earliest 
and  principal  of  a  series  of  discoveries  of  human  relics  be- 
longing to  what  may  be  termed  geological  antiquity,  with 
which  should  be  mentioned  MrBoydDawkins's  examination 
of  the  hyaena  den  of  Wokey  Hole,  Dr  Lund's  researches  in 
the  caves  of  Brazil,  those  in  the  south  of  France  by  the 
Marquis  de  Vibfaye  and  MM.  Garrigou  and  Filhol,  those 
in  Sicily  by  Dr  Falconer,  and  Mr  Bruce  Foote's  discovery 
of  rude  quartzite  implements  in  the  laterite  of  India. 
Fuller  details  of  the  general  subject  will  be  found  in  Sir 
C.  Lyell's  Antiquity  of  Man,  4th  ed.,  London,  1873;  Sir 
John  Lubbock's  Prehistoric  Times,  3d  ed.,  Londpn,  1873; 
Dr  H.  Falconer's  Palwontological  Memoirs,  London,  1868; 
the  volumes  of  Proceedings  of  the  International  Congress  of 
Prehistoric  Archceology ;  and  the  periodical  Materiaux  pour 
I'Histoire  Primitive  et  Katurelle  de  VMomme,  edited  at  first 
by  De  MortiUet,  and  since  by  Trutat  and  Cartailhac. 

This  evidence  is  now  generally  accepted  by  geologists  as  Anti.inity 
carrying  back  the  existence  of  mail  into  the  period  of  the  "f  Q""t(T- 
post-glacial  drift,  in  what  is  now  called  the  Quaternary  '""'^'  ^''"" 
period.  That  this  indicates  an  antiquity  at  least  of  tens 
of  thousands  of  years  may  be  judged  in  several  ways.  The 
very  position  in  which  these  rude  instruments  were  found 
showed  that  they  belonged  to  a  time  quite  separate  from 
that  of  history.  Thus,  at  St  Acheul  flint  hatchets  occur  in 
a  gravel-bed  immediately  overlying  the  chalk,  which  bed 
is  covered  by  some  12  feet  of  sand  and  marl,  capped  by  a 
layer  of  soil,  which  is  shown  by  graves  of  the  Gallo-Roman 
period  to  have  been  hardly  altered  during  the  last  1500 
years.  This  distinction  between  the  drift  deposits  and 
those  containing  relics  of  historic  ages  is,  as  a  general  rule, 
evident  at  a  glanca  Next,  the  succession  of  ages  to  which 
different  classes  of  remains  belong  is  well  marked ;  the 
drift  implements  belong  to  the  palaeolithic  or  old  stone  age, 
when  as  yet  the  implements  were  extremely  rude,  and  not 
ground  or  polished;  above  these  in  deposit,  and  therefore 
later  in  time,  come  the  artistically  shaped  and  polished 
celts  of  the  neolithic  or  new  stone  age;  above  these,  again, 
relics  of  the  bronze  and  early  iron  ages,  with  which  historical 
antiquity  in  Europe  begins.  Again,  the  animals  of  the 
Quaternary  period,  whose  bones  are  found  with  the  rude 
stone  implements,  comprise  several  species  of  mammalia 
which  have  since  become  extinct,  such  as  the  mammoth, 
the  hairy  rhinoceros,  and  the  Irish  elk,  while  others,  such 
as  the  rein-deer  and  musk-ox,  now  only  inhabit  remote 
districts.  It  is  generally  considered  that  such  a  fauna 
indicates,  at  any  rate  during  part  of  the  Quaternary  period, 
a  severer  climate  than  now  prevails  in  France  and  England. 
This  difference  from  the  present  conditions  seems  tj 
confirm  the  view,  that  the  twenty  centuries  of  Fren<.h 
ttud  English   history   form    but   a  fraction   of  the   tims 
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which  has  elapsed  since  the  stone  implements  of  prehistoric 
tribes  were  first  buried  under  beds  of  gravel  and  sand  by 
the  riveis  now  represented  by  the  Thames  or  the  Somme. 
Still  vaster,  however,  is  the  idea  of  antiquity  suggested  by 
the  geographical  conformation  of  such  valleys  as  those  in 
which  these  rivers  flow.  The  drift-beds  lie  on  their  sides 
often  100  to  200  feet,  and  even  more,  above  the  present  flood- 
levels.  As  such  highest  deposits  seem  to  mark  the  time 
when  the  rivers  flowed  at  heights  so  far  above  the  present 
channels,  it  follows  that  the  drift-beds,  and  the  men  whose 
■Works  they  enclose,  must  have  existed  during  a  great  part 
of  the  time  occupied  by  the  rivers  in  excavating  their  valleys 
down  to  their  present  beds.  Granting  it  as  possible  that 
the  rivers  by  which  this  enormous  operation  was  performed 
were  of  greater  volume  and  proportionately  still  greater 
power  in  flood-time  than  the  present  streams,  which  seem  so 
utterly  inadequate  to  their  valleys,  and  granting  also,  that 
under  different  conditions  of  climate  the  causing  of  debacles 
by  ground-ice  may  have  been  a  powerful  excavating  agent, 
nevertheless,  with  all  such  allowances  the  reckoning  of 
ages  seems  vastly  out  of  proportion  to  historical  chronology. 
It  is  not  convenient  to  discuss  here  Mr  Prest^-ich's  division 
of  the  drift  gravels  into  high  and  low  level  beds,  nor  Mr 
A.  Tylor's  argument  against  this  division,  nor  the  latter's 
theory  of  a  Pluvial  period  succeeding  the  Glacial  period 
(see  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc,  voL  xxiv.  part  2,  vol.  xxv. 
part  1).  The  geology  of  the  Quaternary  or  Post-tertiary 
gravels,  on  which  the  geological  argument  for  the  high 
antiquity  of  man  mainly  rests,  has  been  especially  treated 
by  Prestwich  in  the  Philoi  Traris.,  1860,  p.  277,  and 
1864,  p.  247;  see  also  J.  'E\-a.ns,  AncientStont  Impts., ch.  25; 
references  to  the  writings  of  other  geologists  will  be  found 
in  the  already  mentioned  works  of  Lyell  and  Lubbock. 
Di-i.tii  .i(  Beside  these  arguments,  which  suggest  high  antiqmty 

(lc|i(isit.>.  c.f  rather  than  offer  means  of  calculation,  certain  inferences 
human  ap-.  (accouiits  of  which  are  also  given  in  the  kst-named  works) 
have  been  tentatively  made  from  the  depth  of  mud,  earth, 
peat,  (Sic.  which  has  accumulated  above  relics  of  human  art 
imbedded- in  ancient  times.  Among  these  is  Mr  Horner's 
argument  from  the  numerous,  borings  made  in  the  alluvium 
of  the  Nile  vaUey  to  a  depth  of  60  feet,  where  down  to 
the  lowest  level  fragments  of  burnt  brick  and  pottery  were 
always  found,  showing  that  people  advanced  enough  in  the 
arts  to  bake  brick  and  pottery  have  inhabited  the  valley 
during  the  long  period  required  for  the  Nile  inundations 
to  deposit  60  feet  of  mud,  at  a  rate  probably  not  averaging 
more  than  a  few  inches  in  a  century.  Another  argument 
is  that  of  Professor  von  Morlot,  based  on  a  railway  section 
through  a  conical  accumulation  of  gravel  and  alluvium, 
which  the  torrent  of  the  Tinifere  has  gradually  built  up 
where  it  enters  the  Lake  of  Geneva  near  Villeneuve.  Here 
three  layers  of  vegetable  soil  appear,  proved  by  the  objects 
imbedded  in  them  to  have  been  the  successive  surface-soils 
in  two  prehistoric  periods  and  in  the  Roman  period,  and 
which  now  he  4,  10,  and  19  feet  underground;  on  this  it 
is  computed  that  if  4  feet  of  soil  were  formed  in  the  1500 
years  since  the  Eoman  period,  we  must  go  5000  yeare 
farther  back  for  the  date  of  the  earliest  human  inhabi- 
tants. Calculations  of  this  kind,  loose  as  thev  are.  deserve 
attention 

The  interval  between  the  Quaternary  or  Drift  period 
and  the  period  of  historical  antiquity  is  to  some  extent 
bridged  over  by  relics  of  various  intermediate  civilisations, 
mostly  of  the  lower  grades,  and  in  some  cases  reaching 
back  to  remote  dates.  The  lake  dwellings  of  Switzerland 
are  perhaps  among  the  more  recent  of  these.  They  were 
villages  of  huts  built  on  piloe  in  the  water  at  some  distance 
from  the  shore,  for  security  from  attack — in  fact,  fortified 
water  settlements  of  the  same  nature  as  those  of  Lake 
Prasias  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  and  as  those  still  inhabited 


in  New  Guinea  and  West  Africa.  The  remains  of  these 
Swiss  villages  are  found  with  the  stumps  of  the  pOes  still 
standing,  often  imbedded  in  an  accumulation  of  mud  or 
growth  of  peat  which  has  preserved  a  kind  of  illustrative 
museum  of  the  arts  and  habits  of  the  lake  men.  From 
examination  of  the  sites,  it  appears  that  the  settlements 
are  of  various  dates,  from  the  neolithic  or  polished  stono 
period,  when  instruments  of  metal  were  still  unknown,  to 
the  time  when  bronze  was  introduced,  and  beyond  this 
into  the  later  age  marked  by  the  use  of  iron.  A  few  of 
the  lake  villages  lasted  on  till  the  Roman  dominion,  as  is 
proved  by  the  presence  of  Roman  coins  and  pottery,  but 
they  were  soon  afterwards  abandoned,  bo  that  their  very 
existence  was  forgotten,  and  their  rediscovery  only  dates 
from  1853,  when  the  workmen  excavating  a  bed  of  mud  on 
the  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Zurich  found  themselves  stan<iing 
among  the  piles  of  a  lake  settlement.  In  Germany,  Italy, 
and  other  countries,  similar  remains  of  a  long  pre-Roman 
civilisation  have  been  found.  (The  special  works  on  lake 
habitations  are  Dr  Keller's  Lake  DweUivgs,  translated  by 
J.  E.  Lee,  London,  1866;  and  Troyon's  Habitations  Lacv»- 
trci).  Indications  of  man's  antiquity,  extending  farther 
back  into  prehistoric  times,  are  furnished  by  the  Danish 
shell-heaps  or  "  kjiikkenmodding,"  which  term,  meaning 
"  kitchen  refuse-heap,"  has  been  Anglicised  in  "  kitchen 
midden "  (the  word  "  midden,"  a  dung-heap,  being  still 
current  in  the  north  of  England).  Along  the  shores  of  nearly 
all  the  Danish  islands  extensive  beds  or  low  mounds,  like 
raised  beaches,  maybe  seen,  consisting  chiefly  of  innumerable 
cast-away  shells,  intermingled  with  bones,  &c.  Such  shell- 
heaps  are  found  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe  by  the  sea-shore, 
and  may  be  sometimes  seen  in  process  of  formation  ;  they 
are  simply  the  accumulations  of  shells  and  refuse  thrown 
away  near  the  huts  of  rude  tribes  subsisting  principally 
on  shell  fish.  The  Danish  kitchen  middens,  however,  art 
proved  to  belong  to  a  very  ancient  time,  by  the  remains  of 
the  quadrupeds,  birds,  and  fish,  which  served  as  the  food 
of  these  rude  hunters  and  fishers;  among  these  are  bones 
of  the  wild  bull,  beaver,  seal,  and  great  auk,  all  now 
extinct  or  rare  in  this  region.  Moreover,  a  striking  proof 
of  the  antiquity  of  these  shell-heaps  is,  that  the  shells  of 
the  common  oyster  are  found  of  full  size,  whereas  it  cannot 
live  at  present  in  the  brackish  waters  of  the  Baltic  except 
near  its  entrance,  so  that  it  is  inferred  that  the  shores  where 
the  oyster  at  that  time  flourished  were  open  to  the  salt  sea. 
Thus,  also,  the  eatable  cockle,  mussel,  and  periwinJda 
abounding  in  the  kitchen  middens  are  of  full  ocean  size, 
whereas  those  now  living  in  the  adjoining  waters  are 
dwarfed  to  a  third  of  their  natural  size  by  the  want  of 
saltness.  It  thus  appears  that  the  connection  between  the 
ocean  and  the  Baltic  has  notably  changed  since  the  time  of 
these  rude  stone-age  people.  (See  the  reports  by  Forch- 
hammer,  Steenstrup,  and  Worsaae  on  the  kjokkenmbddings, 
made  to  the  Copenhagen  Academy  of  Sciences.)  Various 
other  evidence  is  adduced  in  this  part  of  the  arg\mient, 
such  as  that  from  the  Danish  peat-mosses,  which  show 
the  existence  of  man  at  a  time  when  the  Scotch  fir  was 
abundant ;  at  a  later  period  the  firs  were  succeeded  by 
oaks,  which  have  again  been  almost  superseded  by  beeches, 
a  sucpession  of  changes  which  indicate  a  considerable  lapse 
of  time.  For  further  references  to  special  accounts,  the 
reader  may  consult  the  already  mentioned  general  works 
on  the  antiquity  of  prehistoric  man. 

Lastly,  chronicles  and  documentary  records,  taken  in 
connection  with  archaeological  relics  of  the  historical  period, 
carry  back  into  distant  ages  the  starting-point  of  actual 
history,  behind  which  lies  the  evidently  vast  period  only 
known  by  inferences  from  the  relations  of  languages  and 
the  stages  of  development  of  civilisation.  Thus,  Egypt 
affords  some  basis  for  estimating  a  minimum  date  for  it.» 
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ancient  population.  The  hieroglyphic  inscriptions,  the 
most  ancient  written  recorila  of  the  world,  preserve  direct 
memorials  of  a  time  which  can  hardly  be  less,  and  may  be 
much  more,  than  3000  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
With  all  the  doubt  which  besets  the  attempt  to  extract  a 
definite  chronology  from  the  Egyptian  names  of  kings  and 
lists  of  dynasties  (see  Eoypt),  their  salient  points  fit  with 
the  historical  records  of  other  nations.  Thus,  the  great 
Ramesside  dynasty,  known  among  Egyptologists  as  the 
19th  dynasty,  corresponds  with  the  mention  of  the  build- 
ing of  the  city  of  Raamses  in  E.^od.  i.  11;  Amenophis 
III.,  called  by  the  Greeks  Memnon,  belongs  to  the  previous 
1 8th  dynasty ;  while  the  three  pyramid  kings,  whom 
Herodotus  mentions  as  Cheops,  Chephreu,  and  Mykerinos, 
and  whose  actual  Egyptian  names  are  read  in  the  hiero- 
glyphic lists  as  Chufu,  Chafra,  and  Menkaura,  are  set 
down  in  the  4th  dynasty.  Lepsius  may  not  be  over- 
estimating when  he  dates  this  dynasty  back  as  far  as  3124 
B.C.,  and  carries  the  more  dubious  previous  dynasties  back 
to  3892  B.C.  before  reaching  what  are  known  as  the  mythi- 
cal dynasties,  which  probably  have  their  bases  rather  in 
astronomical  calculations  than  in  history  (Lepsius,  Konigs- 
buch  der  alien  ^gypter,  Berlin,  1858;  compare  the  com- 
putations of  Brugsch,  Bunsen,  Hincks,  Wilkinson,  &c.) 

The  Greeks  of  the  classic  period  could  discuss  the 
Egyptian  chronologies  with  priests  and  scribes  who  per- 
petuated the  languages  and  records  of  their  earliest  djTias- 
ties ;  and  as  the  Septuagint  translation  of  the  Bible  was 
made  at  Alexandria,  it  is  not  impossible  that  its  giving  to 
man  a  considerably  greater  antiquity  than  that  of  the 
Hebrew  text  may  have  been  due  to  the  influence  of  the  Eg)-p- 
tian  chronology.  Even  if  the  lowest  admissible  calculations 
be  taken,  this  will  not  invalidate  the  main  fact,  that  above 
4000  years  ago  the  Egyptian  nation  already  stood  at  a  high 
level  of  industrial  and  social  culture.  The  records  of  several 
other  nations  show  that  as  early  or  not  much  later  than  this 
ihey  had  attained  to  a  national  civilisation.  The  Bible; 
whose  earliest  books  are  among  the  earliest  existing 
chronicles,  shows  an  Israelite  nation  existing  in  a  state  of 
patriarchal  civilisation  previous  to  the  already  mentioned 
time  of  contact  with  Egypt.  In  ancient  Chaldaea,  the 
inscribed  bricks  of  Urukh's  temples  probably  belong  to  a 
date  beyond  2000  years  B.C.  (Q.  Rawlinson,  Five  Great 
Monarchies  of  the  .Ancient  Eastern  World,  London,  1862, 
(tc,  vol.  i.  ch.  8). 

The  Chinese  dynasties,  like  those  of  Egypt,  begin  with 
an  obviously  mythical  portion,  and  continue  into  actual 
history  ;  the  difKculty  is  to  draw  the  Une  where  genuine  re- 
cord begins.  Those  who  reckon  authentic  history  only  from 
the  djTiasty  of"  Chow,  beginning  about  1100  B.C.,  during 
which  Confucius  lived,  will  at  any  rate  hardly  deny  the 
exictence  of  the  earlier  dynasty  of  Shaug,  previous  to  which 
the  yet  earher  dynasty  of  Hea  is  recorded  ;  so  that,  though 
much  that  is  related  of  these  periods  may  be  fabulous,  it 
seems  certain  that  there  was  a  Chinese  nation  and  a  Chinese 
civilisation  reaching  back  beyond  2000  i>.c.  (see  Sir  John 
Davis,  The  Chinese  ;  Pauthier,  Livres  Sacres  de  I' Orient ; 
Shu-King,  kc.) 

TiU  of  late  it  was  a  commonly  received  opinion  that  the 
sarly  state  of  society  was  one  of  comparatively  high  culture, 
md  those  who  held  this  opinion  felt  no  difficulty  in  assign- 
ing the  origin  of  man  to  a  time  but  little  beyond  the  range 
cf  historical  records  and  monuments.  At  present,  how- 
ever, the  view  has  become  paramount  that  the  civilisation 
of  the  world  has  been  gradually  developed  from  an  original 
stone-age  culture,  such  as  characterises  modem  savage 
life.  To  hold  this  opinion  necessitates  the  adding  to  the 
4000  or  5000  years'  to  which  the  ancient  civilisations 
of  Egypt,  Babylon,  and  China  date  back,  a  probably 
much  greater  length  of  time,  during  which  the  knowledge, 


arts,  and  institutions  of  these  countries  attained  to  their 
remarkably  high  level  The  evidence  of  comparative 
philology  corroborates  this  judgment.  Thus,  Hebrew  and 
Arabic  are  closely  related  languages,  neither  of  them  the 
original  of  the  other,  but  both  sprung  from  some  parent 
language  more  ancient  than  either.  When,  therefore,  the 
Hebrew  records  have  carried  back  to  the  most  ancient 
admissible  date  the  existence  of  the  Hebrew  language,  this 
date  must  have  been  long  preceded  by  that  of  the  extinct 
parent  language  of  the  whole  Semitic  family  ;  while  this 
again  was  no  doubt  the  descendant  of  languages  slowly 
shaping  themselves  through  ages  into  this  peculiar  type. 
Yet  more  striking  is  the  evidence  of  the  Aryan  or  Inao- 
European  family  of  languages.  The  Hindus,  Medes, 
Persians,  Greeks,  Romans,  Germans,  Kelts,  and  Slaves 
make  their  appearance  at  more  or  less  remote  dates  aa 
nations  separate  in  language  as  in  history.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  now  acknowledged  that  at  some  far  remoter  time, 
before  these  nations  were  divided  from  the  parent  stock, 
and  distributed  over  Asia  and  Europe  by  the  Arj-an  dis- 
persion, a  single  barbaric  people  stood  as  physical  and  politi- 
cal representative  of  tie  nascent  Aryan  race,  speaking  a 
now  extinct  Aryan  language,  from  which,  by  a  series  of 
modifications  not  to  be  estimated  as  possible  within  many 
thousands  of  years,  there  arose  languages  which  have  been 
mutually  unintelligible  since  the  dawn  of  history,  and 
between  which  it  was  only  possible  for  an  age  of  ad- 
vanced philology  to  trace  the  fundamental  relationship. 

From  the  combination  of  these  considerations,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  farthest  date  to  which  documentary  record 
extends,  is  now  generally  regarded  by  anthropologists  as 
but  the  earliest  distinctly  visible  point  of  the  Jiistoric 
period,  beyond  which  stretches  back  a  vast  indefinite 
series  of  prehistoric  ages. 

V.  Language. — In  examining  how  the  science  of  language 
bears  on  the  general  problems  of  anthropology,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  discuss  at  length  the  critical  questions  which 
arise,  the  principal  of  which  are  considered  elsewhere. 
(See  Language.)  Philology  is  especially  appealed  to 
by  anthropologists  as  contributing  to  the  following  lines 
of  argument.  A  primary  mental  similarity  of  all  branches 
of  the  human  race  is  evidenced  by  their  common  faculty 
of  speech,  while  at  the  same  time  secondary  diversities 
of  race-character  and  history  are  marked  by  difference 
of  grammatical  structure  and  of  vocabularies.  The  exist- 
ence of  groups  or  families  of  allied  languages,  each  group 
being  evidently  descended  from  a  single  language,  affords 
one  of  the  principal  aids  in  classifying  nations  and  races. 
The  adoption  by  one  language  of  words  originally  belong- 
ing to  another,  proving  as  it  does  the  fact  of  intercourse 
between  two  races,  and  even  to  some  extent  indicating  the 
results  of  such  intercourse,  affords  a  valuable  clue  througi 
obscure  regions  of  the  history  of  civilisation. 

Communication  by  gesture-signs,  between  persons  unable 
to  converse  in  vocal  language,  is  an  effective  system  of  ex- 
pression common  to  all  mankind.  Thus,  the  signs  used  to 
ask  a  deaf  and  dumb  child  about  his  meals  and  lessons,  or  to 
communicate  with  a  savage  met  in  the  desert  about  game 
or  enemies,  belong  to  codes  of  gesture-signals  identical  in 
principle,  and  to  a  great  extent  independent  both  of  nation- 
ality and  education;  there  is  even  a  natural  syntax,  or 
order  of  succession,  in  such  -gesture -signs.  To  these 
gestures  let  there  be  added  the  use  of  the  interjectional 
cries,  such  aaohj  ugh  I  het/ 1  and  imitative  sounds  to 
represent  the  cat's  mew,  the  click  of  a  trigger,  the  clap  or 
thud  of  a  blow,  ic.  The  total  result  of  this  combination 
of  gesture  and  significant  sound  will  be  a  general  system 
of  expression,  imperfect  but  serviceable,  and  naturally 
intelligible  to  all  mankind  without  distincrion  of  race. 
Nor  is  such  a  system  of  communication  only  theoreticaltj 
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conceivable ;  it  is,  and  always  Las  been,  in  practical  opera- 
tion between  people  ignorant  of  one  another's  langriage, 
and  as  such  is  largely  used  in  the  intercourse  of  savage 
tribes.  It  is  true  that  to  some  extent  these  means  of  utter- 
ance are  common  to  the  lower  animals,  the  power  of  ex- 
pressing emotion  by  cries  and  tones  extending  far  down  in 
the  scale  of  animal  life,  while  rudimentary  gesture-signs 
are  made  by  various  mammals  and  birds.  Still,  the  lower 
animals  make  no  approach  to  the  human  system  of  natural 
utterance  by  gesture-signs  and  emotional-imitative  sounds, 
while  the  practical  identity  of  this  human  system  among 
races  physically  so  unlike  as  the  Englishman  and  the 
native  of  the  Australian  bush,  indicates  extreme  closeness 
of  mental  similarity  throughout  th'e  human  species. 

When,  however,  the  Englishman  and  the  Australian 
Bpeak  each  in  his  native  tongue,  only  such  words  as  belong 
to  the  interjectional  and  imitative  classes  will  be  naturally 
intelligible,  and  as  it  were  instinctive  to  both.  Thus  the 
{lavage,  uttering  the  sound  waowf  as  an  explanation  of  sur- 
prise and  warning,  nlight  be  answered  by  the  white  man 
with  the  not  less  evidently  significant  sh  I  of  silence,  and 
the  two  speakers  would  be  on  common  ground  when  the 
native  indicated  by  the  name  hu-irri  his  cudgel,  flung 
whirring  through  the  air  at  a  flock  of  birds,  or  when  the 
native  described  as  ^  jaklcahya^:hal  the  bird  called  by  the 
foreigner  a  cockatoo.  With  these,  and  other  very  limited 
classes  of  natural  words,  however,  resemblance  in  vocabulary 
practically  ceases.  The  Australian  and  English  languages 
each  consist  mainly  of  a  series  of  words  having  no  apparent 
connection  with  the  ideas  they  signify,  and  differing 
utterly ;  of  course,  accidental  coincidences  and  borrowed 
words  must  be  excluded  from  such  comparisons.  It  would 
be  easy  to  enumerate  other  languages  of  the  world,  such  as 
Basque,  Turkish,  Hebrew,  Malay,  Mexican,  all  devoid  of 
traceable  resemblance  to  Australian  and  English,  and  to  one 
another.  There  is,  moreover,  extreme  difference  in  the 
grammatical  structure  both  of  words  and  sentences  in  vari- 
ous languages.  The  question  then  arises,  how  far  the 
employment  of  different  vocabularies,  and  that  to  a  great 
extent  on  different  grammatical  principles,  is  compatible  with 
similarity  of  the  speakers'  minds,  or  how  far  does  diversity 
of  speech  indicate  diversity  of  mental  nature  1  The  obvious 
answer  is,  that  the  power  of  using  words  as  signs  to  express 
thoughts  with  which  their  sound  does  not  directly  connect 
them,  in  fact  as  arbitrary  symbols,  is  the  highest  grade  of 
the  special  human  faculty  in  language,  the  presence  of 
which  binds  together  aU  races  of  mankind  in  substantial 
mental  unity.  The  measure  of  this  unity  is,  that  any 
child  of  any  race  can  ba  brought  up  to  speak  the  language 
of  any  other  race. 

To  ascertain  the  causes  to  which  languages  owe  their 
nulikeness  in  material  aud  structure,  how  far  to  essential 
differences  of  mental  type  among  the  races  of  mankind, 
and  how  far  to  minor  causes  of  variation,  which  may  be 
called  secondary,  is  a  problem  of  ejrtreme  diiEcnlty,  towards 
the  precise  solution  of  which  little  has  yet  been  done.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  linguistic  differences  is  the  ten- 
dency of  some  languages  to  isolate  their  words,  and  of 
others  to  form  eLiborate  inflexions.  *The  extremes  may  be 
Been,  on  the  one  hand,  in  an  ordinary  Chinese  sentence  of 
isolated  monosyllables,  such  as  "  yu  taze  nien  ehiu  tsin, 
lung  chv,".  6ic.,  i.e.,  "in  this  year  aubamn  ended,  winter 
begun,",  ic. ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  one  of  the  mon- 
strous polysyllables  into  -  which  the  Greenlanders  will 
agglutinate  a  whole  phrase,  inilertomiarpatdlasarqSrpd, 
i.e.,  "  he  will  probably  try  too  much  to  get  it  done  soon." 
Among  lanruages  which  form  grammatical  combinations 
or  inflexions,  the  modes  of  so  doing  are  as  various  as 
po3sibl&  -  Thus,  in  Africa,  the  Hottentot  noun  forms  its 
plural  by  a  suffix,  asiAoi,  "man;"  khoin,  "men;",  while  the 


Zu^u  employs  prefixes  to  distinguish  its  numbers,  as  umu-ntu, 
"a  man ; "  aba-ntu,  " men."  The  Dinka  may  supply  examples 
of  forming  the  plural  by  internal  change,  ran,  "man;"  ror,, 
"men."  Nor  are  the  differences  of  syntax  in  different  tongue? 
less  absolute.  In  non-inflecting  languages  one  of  the  most 
vital  points  is  the  relative  position  of  two  nouns,  of  which 
the  one  stands  as  substantive,  and  the  other  as  defining  it 
by  an  attribute.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  English  com- 
pounds, such  as  work-house  and  houie-uork.  Here  our  rule  is 
to  place  tho  attribute-noun  first,  while,  of  two  neighbour- 
ing languages  of  Asia,  the  Burmese  and  the  Siamese, 
the  one  settles '  this  question  in  our  way,  the  other  in 
exactly  the  opposite.  The  Siamese  expression  for  sailors, 
luk  rua,  means  "  sons  of  the  ship,"  just  as  the  Burmese 
expression  for  villagers,  rwa  iha,  means  "  children  of  the 
village  ;".  but  in  the  first  case  the  construction  is  "sons 
ship,"  whereas  in  the  second  it  is  "  village  children." 
Again,  for  reasons  not  yet  fully  explained,  some  languages 
place  the  adjective  before  the  substantive,  as  Chinese  pe 
ma,  "  white  horse  ; "  while  other  languages  reverse  this 
construction,  as  Maori,  rakau  roa,  "tree  long"  (j>.,  tall 
tree).  These  are  but  examples  of  possible  divergences  in 
linguistic  structure,  and  no  prudent  ethnologist  would 
assert  that  racial  peculiarities  have  nothing  to  do  with 
such  various  tendencies.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  no 
proof  but  that  they  may  have  resulted  from  historical  cir- 
cumstances more  or  less  independently  of  race.  Our  o\ra 
Aryan  family  of  nations  and  languages  affords  what  must 
always  be  prominent  evidence  in  this  argument.  It  is 
acknowledged  that  Sanskrit,  Russian,  Greek,  Latin,  Welsh, 
KngL'sh,  (tc,  are,  philologicaUy  speaking,  dialects  of  a  single 
Aryan  speech,  which  no  doubt  at  some  ancient  period  was 
spoken  by  a  single  tribe  or  nation.  Yet  the  language* 
sprang  from  this  original  Aryan  tongue,  by  various  courses 
of  development  and  accretion,  are  mutually  unintelligible. 
If  a  Greek  sentence  be  taken  at  random,  such  as  this,  "Ov 
\pr]  Travi-v^^iov  tvSdv  PovXrjipopov  aiSpa,"  and  it  be  translated 
oven  too  verbally  into  English,  "  A  counsel-bearing  man 
ought  not  to  sleep  all  night,"  tho  traces  of  linguistic  con- 
nection between  the  Greek  and  English  words  {phorot, 
bear;  nux,  night)  are  hardly  perceptible  except  to  philo- 
logists. Even  the  essential  character  of  the  two  languages 
is  seen  to  be  different,  for  the  construction  of  the  Greek 
sentence  depends  mainly  on  the  inflexions  of  the  words, 
while  in  English  such  inflexions  are  almost  discarded,  and 
their  effect  is  produced  by  the  syntax  and  tho  auxiliary 
particles.  Moreover,  as  to  some  most  important  points  of 
syntax,  Aryan  languages  differ  widely  from  one  another; 
thus,  to  use  a  familiar  instance,  French  and  English  take 
contradictory  lines  as  to  the  relative  position  of  the  adjec- 
tive and  substantive,  as  also  of  the  object-pronoun  and 
verb, — "  c'est  un  chev'al  hlanc,  je  le  vois,"  "  it  is  a  white 
horse,  I  see  him."  So  Hindustani  and  English,  though 
both  Aryan  tongues,  reverse  the  positions  of  the  verb  and 
object,  as  " ghora  Ido"  ("horse  bring"),  i.e.,  "bring  the 
horse  I"  Thus  on  the  whole,  the  endless  variety  in  vocabu- 
lary and  structure  among  the  languages  of  the  world 
affords  important  evidence  as  to  the  mental  diversities  of 
the  nations  speaking  those  languages.  But  the  unity  of 
the  faculty  of  speech  in  man  stands  as  the  primary  fact, 
while  the  character  of  the  grammar  and  dictionary  belong- 
ing to  any  one  nation  represents  only  a  secondarj'  fact,  such 
as  might  be  fairly  set  down  as  resulting  from  their  parti- 
cular stage  and  circumstances  of  linguistic  development. 

The  principles  of  the  development  of  a,  family  of  Ian 
guages  from  a  single  parent  tongue  are  laid  down  elsewhere. 
(See  LASGtJAGR.)  It  has  here  to  be  noticed  that  the 
evidence  on  which  such  linguistic  groups  may  be  treated 
as  allied  by  descent  is  of  various  degrees  of  fulness  and 
strength,'  '  The  most  perfect  available  case  is  that  of  the 
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Komaace  lauguUi^ca,  comprising  Italian,  SpahisE,  Frencfi, 
&o.;  inasmuch  as  not  only  does  the  classic  Latin  remain 
substantially  the  representative  of  their  common  original, 
but  the  very  stages  of  their  development  from  it  are  pre- 
served in  documents  of  successive  ages.  Thus,  in  compar- 
ing the  vocabularies  of  Italian  and  French,  it  is,  in  the 
first  place,  seen  that  they  to  a  grea*  extent  correspond, — 
tliis  correspondence  extending  to  words  which  one  lan- 
guage is  least  Hkely  to  borrow  from  another,  viz.,  pronouns, 
the  lower  numerals,  and  names  of  the  most  universal  and 
familiar  objects.  It  is  only,  however,  by  etymological 
analysis  that  their  depth  of  correspondence  comes  fuUy 
into  view,  it  being  seen  that  the  ultimate  elements  or  roots 
are  largely  common  to  the  two  languages,  as  are  also  the 
grammatical  affixes  by  which  words  are  formed  from  these 
roots,  while  general  siniUanty  of  linguistic  structure  per- 
vades both  tongues.  Such  intimate  correspondence  could 
only  result  from  derivation  from  a  common  parent  lan- 
guage, which  in  this  case  exists  in  Latin.  In  other  groups 
of  languages  the  existence  of  the  common  parent  may  be 
inferred  from  correspondence  of  this  highest  order.  Thus 
there  must  have  existed,  at  some  period,  what  may  be  called 
ihe  parent  Slavonic,  whence  descend  the  Russian,  Polish; 
Bohemian,  Ac.  ;  and  the  parent  Keltic,  whence  descend 
Welsh,  Gaelic,  Breton,  &c.,  while  behind  the  various 
branchos  of  the  whole  Aryan  family  are  dimly  to  be  dis- 
cerned the  outlines  of  a  primitive  Aryan  speech  In  like 
manner,  a  comparison  of  the  Arabic,  Hebrew,  Syriac,  (fcc, 
shows  that  those  must  be  all  derived  from  a  primitive 
Semitic  speech,  containing  many  of  the  simple  root  forms, 
which  still  exist  in  its  modern  descendants,  and  being 
already  characterised  by  the  principle  of  internal  inflexion. 
Beyoi'd  the  limits  of  these  two,  the  most  important  lin- 
jiuistic  families,  various  others  have  been  satisfactorily  made 
out,  though  hardly  ■n-ith  the  same  completeness  of  proof. 
lu  the  Turanian  or  Tatar  f;unLly  are  included  the  Turkish, 
Mongol,  Hungarian,  Finnish,  Ostyak,  ic;  the  Dravidian 
family  takes  in  the  Tamil,  Telugu,  and  various  other  South 
Indian  dialects ;  the  Polynesian  family  comprises  the  lan- 
guages of  the  higher  race  of  the  South  Sea  Islands ;  the 
Negro-Kafir  family  consists  of  the  prefi.xiug  languages 
spoken  by  most  African  tribes  from  the  equatorial  regions 
southward ;  the  Guarani  family  in  South  America,  the 
Algonquin  and  Athapascan  families  in  North  America, 
and  the  Australian  family,  each  includes  a  number  of 
tribes  ranging  over  a  vast  extent  of  territory,  and  so  on. 
As  to  smaller  divisions,  it  is  iommon  for  languages  to 
occur  in  groups  of  several  connected  dialects,  though  not 
forming  part  of  one  of  the  wider  linguistic  families  ;  thuB 
the  Aztec  and  Nicaraguan  are  closely  related  dialects,  as  are 
the  Qaichua  and  Aymara,  whUe  what  philologists  describe 
as  isolated  languages, 'as  the  Basque  appears  to  be,  are 
rather  isolated  groups  of  dialects,  with  no  known  analogues 
beyond  a  limited  district. 

If  the  present  state  of  the  philological  classification  of 
mankind  be  compared  with  that  of  half  a  century  ago,  it 
will  bo  seen  that  much  progress  has  been  made  in  referring 
groups  of  languages  each  to  a  common  ancestral  tongue. 
At  the  same  time,  greater  cogency  of  proof  is  now  de- 
manded in  such  classification.  The  method  of  comparing 
a  short  vocabulary  of  twenty  words  or  so  in  two  languages 
is  now  abandoned,  for  where  an  extensive  connection  really 
exists,  this  is  much  better  proved  by  a  systematic  com- 
parison, while  a  few  imperfect  resemblances  in  the  two 
lists  might  be  due  to  accident,  or  the  adoption  of  words. 
Nothing  short  of  a  similarity  in  the  roots  or  elements  of 
two  languages,  as  well  as  in  their  grammatical  structure, 
too  strong  to  be  explained  by  any  independent  causes,  is 
now  admitted  as  valid  proof  of  common  descent.  This 
limitation,  however,  Ly  no  means  amou  -ts  to  a  denial  of 


the*  possibility  of  such  descent.  Thus  it  is  often  argued, 
on  the  strength  of  some  similarities  between  Hebrew  aud 
Indo-European  roots,  that  the  two  so  distinct  Semitic  and 
Aryan  families  of  language  are  themselves  sprung  froin 
some  yet  more  remotely  ancient  tongue.  Thus  also  it  has 
been  attempted  to  conupct  the  Malay  and  Tatar  groups  of 
languages.  Either  or  both  of  these  opinions  may  be  true  ; 
but  the  general  verdict  of  philologists  is,  that  they  are  not 
satisfactorily  made  out,  and  therefore  cannot  be  recognised. 

Under  the  present  standard  of  evidence  in  comparing 
languages  and  tracing  allied  groups  to  a  common  origin, 
the  crude  speculations  as  to  a  single  primeval  language  of 
mankind,  which  formerly  occupied  so  much  attention,  are 
acknowledged  to  be  worthless.  Increased  knowledge  and 
accuracy  of  method  have  as  yet  only  left  the  way  open 
to  the  most  wjdely  divergent  suppositions.  For  all  that 
known  dialects  prove  to  the  contrary,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  may  have  been  one  primitive  language,  from  which 
the  descendant  languages  have  varied  so  widely,  that 
neither  their  words  nor  their  formation  now  indicate  their 
unity  in  long  past  ages,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
primitive  tongues  of  mankind  may  have  been  numerous, 
and  the  extreme  unlikeness  of  such  languages  as  Ba.=que, 
Chinese,  Peruvian,  Hottentot,  and  Sanskrit,  may  arise  from 
absolute  independence  of  origin. 

The  language  siwkcn  by  any  tnbe  or  nation  la  not  of 
itself  absolute  evidence  as  to  its  race-afiinitics.  This  is 
clearly  shown  in  extreme  casss.  Thus  the  Jews  in  Europe 
have  almost  lost  the  use  of  Hebrew,  but  speak  as  their 
vernacular  the  language  of  their  adopted  nation,  whatever 
it  may  be ;  even  the  Jewish-German  dialect,  though  con- 
sisting so  largely  of  Hebrew  words,  is  philologically  German, 
as  any  sentence  shows  :  "  Ich  hab  noch  hnjom  lo  gecCchclt," 
"  I  have  not  yet  eaten  to-day."  The  mixture  of  the  Israel- 
ites in  Europe  by  marriage  vnth  other  nations  is  probably 
much  greater  than  is  acknowledged  by  them ;  yet,  on  the 
whole,  the  race  has  been  preserved  with  extraordinarj' 
strictness,  as  its  physical  characteristics  sufliciently  show. 
Language  thus  here  fails  conspicuously  as  a  test  of  race, 
and  even  of  national  history.  Not  much  less  conclusive  is 
the  ease  of  the  predominantly  Negro  populations  of  the 
West  Intiia  Islands,  who,  nevertheless,  speak  as  their  native 
tongues  dialects  of  English  or  French,  in  which  the  number 
of  intermingled  native  African  words  is  very  scanty  :  "Dan 
hilti  netti  na  ini  walra  hikasi  deni  de  fis'man,"  "  They  cast 
a  net  into  the  water,  because  they  were  fishermen." 
(.Surin^.m  Negro-Eng.)  "  Btf  pas  ca  jamain  lassc  poier 
cunes  li;"  "  Le  bceuf  n'est  jamais  las  de  porter  ses  conies.' 
(Haytian  Negro-Fr.)  If  it  be  objected  that  tl;*  linguistic 
conditions  of  these  two  races  are  more  artificial  than  has 
been  usual  in  the  history  of  .the  world,  less  extreme  cases 
may  be  seen  in  countries  where  the  ordinary  results  of 
conquest-colonisation  have  taken  place.  The  Mestizos, 
who  form  so  large  a  fraction  of  the  population  of  moderi; 
Mexico,  "numbering  several  millions,  afford  a  convenient 
test  in  this  respect,  inasmuch  as  their  intermediate  com- 
plexion separates  them  from  both  their  ancestral  races,  the 
Spaniard,  and  the  chocolate-brown  indigenous  Aztec,  or 
other  Mexican.  The  mother-tongue  of  this  mixed  race  is 
Spanish,  with  an  infusion  of  Mexican  words  ;  and  a  large 
proportion  cannot  speak  any  native  dialect  In  most  or 
all  nations  of  mankind,  crossing  or  intermarriage  of  races 
has  thus  taken  place  between  the  conquering  invader  and 
the  conquered  native,  so  that  the  language  spoken  by  the 
nation  may  represent  the  results  of  conquest  ats  much  or 
more  than  of  ancestry.  The  supersession  of  the  Keltic 
Cornish  by  English,  and  of  the  Slavonic  Old-Prussian  by 
German,  are  but  examples  of  a  process  which  has  for  un- 
told ages  been  supplanting  native  dialects,  whose  verjr 
names  have  mostly  disappeared.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
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language  of  the  warlike  invader  or  peaceful  immigrant 
muy  yield,  in  a  few  generations,  to  the  tongue  of  the  mass  of 
the  population,  as  the  Northman's  was  replaced  by  French, 
and  modern  German  gives  way  to  English  in  the  United 
States.  JuJffinE,  then,  by  the  extirpation  and  adoption  of 
languages  within  the  range  of  history,  it  is  obvious  that 
to  classify  mankind  into  races,  Aryan,  Semitic,  Turanian, 
Polynesian,  Kafir,  ic,  on  the  mere  evidence  of  language, 
is  an  intrinsically  unsound  method.  From  the  earliest 
times  in  which  nations  have  been  classified  by  languages, 
its  unrestricted  use  has  vitiated  sound  ethnology. 

Nevertheless,  under  proper  restrictions,  speech  affords 
information  as  to  the  affinities  of  races  only  second  iu 
value  to  that  derived  from  physical  characteristics.  As  a 
rule,  language  at  least  proves  some  proportion  of  ancestry. 
It  could  hardly  happen  that  one  people  should  come  into 
80  close  a  relation  to  another  as  to  supplant  its  language, 
without  strong  intermixture  of  race  in  the  next  genera- 
tion. ThLi  is  true  in  the  extreme  case  of  the  West  Indian 
coloured  population,  among  whom  the  majority  are  now 
crossed  with  European  blood,  so  that  in  each  succeeding 
generation  the  proportion  of  absolutely  pure  Negro  families 
becomes  less.  Still  more  fuUy  is  it  true  of  coloured  races  in 
Mexico  or  Brazil,  whose  Spanish  or  Portuguese  language 
represents  at  least  a  large  European  element  of  ancestry. 
Thus  in  India  many  millions  of  people,  whose  blood  is 
predominantly  that  of  the  darker  indigenous  race,  never- 
theless speak  dialects  of  the  languages  of  the  fairer  Aryans; 
but  then  they  are  for  the  most  part  distinctly  mixed  races 
of  partly  Aryan  ancestry.  With  these  facts  before  us,  it 
is  not  difficult  to  determine  the  principles  on  which  the 
ethnologist  may  use  language  as  partial  evidence  of  race. 
In  the  first  place,  it  strengthens  the  evidence  of  bodily 
characters.  Thus  in  South  Africa  tlie  Zulu  seems  by 
colour,  features,  shape  of  skull,  <tc.,  to  be,  if  not  an  abso- 
lute Negro,  of  a  mixed  and  modified  Negro  type.  This 
view  of  his  origin  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the 
Zulu  language  belongs  to  the  peculiar  prefixing  family 
whicli  extends  so  widely  among  the  Negro  nations  farther 
north.  So  the  Hottentot  language,  in  its  evident  connec- 
tion with  that  of  the  Bushmen,  adds  its  weight  to  the 
physical  argument,  that  these  two  are  descendants  mora  or 
less  mixed  and  varied  from  a  single  race,  small,  yellow, 
crisp-haired,  and  speaking  an  inflectional  monosyllabic 
language,  articulated  with  clicks.  In  the  second  place, 
language  may  prove  race-connection  where  bodily  character- 
istics, though  they  do  not  contradict,  do  not  suffice.  Thus, 
comparing  the  dark  Andalusian  with  the  fair  Swede,  we 
ask  the  question,  whether  there  is  distinguishable  common 
parentage  between  these  two  varieties  of  the  white  man  1 
The  anatomist  might  hesitate  here.  >  Nor,  indeed,  is  the 
physical  problem  nearly  solved,  but  at  least  a  partial 
solution  is  involved  in  the  philologist's  proof  that  the  two 
peoples  speak  languages  inherited  at  some  remote  period 
from  a  common  Aryan  tongue,  and  must  therefore  have 
had  a  cbmmon  element  in  their  ancestry  of  at  least  suffi- 
cient strength  to  carry  language  with  it.  Thus  each 
linguistic  family  affords  at  least  partial  evidence  of  .race, 
proving,  for  instance,  the  existence  of  a  common  ancestry  of 
the  IiTshman  and  the  Russian,  of  the  Jew  and  the  Maltese, 
of  the  Tahitian  and  the  Malagasy,  though  in  such  pairs  of 
races  theactuo.l  amount  of  common  ancestry  may  bo  less 
than  that  of  the  different  race-elements  with  which  it  has 
combined. 

As  regards  political  nationality  and  the  history  of  civili- 
sation, the  evidence  of  speech  is  of  stUl  greater  weight. 
In  many  cases  of  the  mixture  of  nations  the  language  of 
the  dominant  civilisation  prevails,  as  where  Latin  dialects 
superseded  the  native  tongues  in  Western  Europe,  and 
Germanic  languages  encroached  on  Turanian  in  Finland, 


on  Slavonic  in  Russia,  and  on  Keltic  in  the  Scotch  High- 
lands. In  other  cases,  where  one  nation  has  received 
elements  of  civilisation  from  another,  langxiage  is  apt  to 
keep  record  of  the  process  by  adopting  foreign  words  and 
ideas  together.  Thus  the  language  of  the  barbarian  Turks 
has  absorbed  masses  of  Arabic,  which  itself  had  iu  like 
manner  absorbed  Persian,  when  Persia  was  the  fountain- 
head  of  early  Moslem  culture.  In  the  same  manner 
Dravidian  languages  of  South  India  have  been  saturated 
with  words  and  jjhrases  from  Sanskrit  and  its  related 
dialects,  so  that  a  page  of  Tamil  literature  is  of  itself  the 
proof  of  a  non-Aryan  race  having  received  from  an  Aryan 
race  a  whole  system  of  religion,  philosophy,  and  social 
order.  The  most  extreme  cases  of  such  verbal  indication 
of  foreign  influence  are  to  be  found  in  languages  of  low 
races  of  America  and  the  Pacific,  which  have  adopted 
from  European  languages  not  only  terms  for  imported  arts 
and  ideas,  but  names  of  such  numerals  as  6  and  7,  pre- 
viously expressed  by  more  clumsy  native  combinationa. 
Thus  the  language  of  any  people,  though  less  effective 
than  was  once  believed  as  a  means  of  determining  its  place 
in  the  classified  order  of  mankind,  does,  to  some  extent, 
indicate  its  physical,  and,  to  a  still  greater  extent,  its  in- 
tellectual ancestry 

VI.  Development  of  Civilisation. — The  conditions  of  man 
at  the  lowest  and  highest  known  levels  of  culture  are 
separated  by  a  vast  interval;  but  this  interval  is  so  nearly 
filled  by  known  intermediate  stages,  that  the  line  of  con- 
tinuity between  the  lowest  savagery  and  the  highest 
civilisation  is  unbroken  at  any  critical  point.  The  Austra- 
lians and  forest  Indians  of  Brazil  may  be  taken  as  the 
lowest  modern  savages  whose  thought  and  life  have  bee  t 
investigated  with  any  thoroughness;  while  other  Icsa 
accurately-studied  tribes  are  in  some  respects  inferior  evea 
to  these.  An  examination  of  the  details  of  savage  llfo 
shows  not  only  that  there  is  an  immeasurable  difference 
between  the  rudest  man  and  the  highest  lower  animal, 
but  also  that  the  least  cultured  savages  have  themselves 
advanced  far  beyond  the  lowest  intellectual  and  moral 
state  at  which  human  tribes  can  be  conceived  as  capable  of 
existing,  when  placed  under  favourable  circumstances  of 
warm  climate,  abundant  food,  and  security  from  too  severo 
destructive  influences.  In  fact,  the  Australian  or  Brazilian 
savage  has  already  attained  to  rudimentary  stages  in  many 
of  the  characteristic  functions  of  civilised  life.  His  lan- 
guage, expressing  thoughts  by  conventional  articulate 
sounds,  is  the  same  in  essential  principle  as  the  most 
cultivated  philosophic  dialect,  only  less  exact  and  copious. 
His  weapons,  tools,  and  other  appliances,  such  as  the 
hammer,  hatchet,  spear,  knife,  awl,  thread,  net,  canoe,  ic, 
are  the  evident  rudimentary  analogues  of  what  stiU  remains 
in  use  among  Europeans.  His  structures,  such  as  the  hut, 
fence,  stockade,  earthwork,  &c.,  may  be  poor  and  clumsy, 
but  they  are  of  the  same  nature  as  our  own.  In  the  simple 
arts  of  broiling  and  roasting  moat,  the  use  of  hides  and 
furs  for  covering,  the  plaiting  of  mats  and  baskets,  the 
devices  of  hunting,  trapping,  and  fishing,  the  pleasure 
taken  in  personal  ornament,  the  touches  of  artistic  decora- 
tion on  objects  of  daily  use,  the  savage  differs  in  degree 
but  not  in  kind  from  the  civilised  man.  The  domestic 
and  social  affections,  the  kindly  care  of  the  young  and  the 
old,  some  acknowledgment  of  marital  and  parental  obliga- 
tion, the  duty  of  mutual  defence  in  the  tribe,  the  authority 
of  the  elders,  and  general  respect  to  traditional  custom  as 
the  regulator  of  life  and  duty,  are  more  or  less  well  marked 
in  every  savage  tribe  which  is  not  disorganised  and  falling 
to  pieces.  Lastly,  there  is  usually  to  be  discerned  amongst 
such  lower  races  a  belief  in  unseen  powers  pervading  the 
universe,  this  belief  shaping  itself  into  an  animistic  or 
'  spiritualistic  theology,  mostly  resulting  in  some  Icind  nf 
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worship.  If,  again,  high  savage  or  low  barbaric  types  bo 
selected,  as  amopg  the  North  American  Indiana,  Polyne- 
sians, and  Kafirs  of  South  Africa,  the  same  elements  of  cul- 
ture appear,  but  at  a  more  advanced  stage,  namely,  a  more 
full  and  accurate  language,  more  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
nature,  more  serviceable  implements,  more  perfect  industrial 
processes,  more  definite  and  fixed  social  order  and  frame  of 
government,  more  systematic  and  philosophic  schemes  of 
religion,  and  a  more  elaborate  and  ceremonial  worship.  At 
intervals  new  arts  and  ideas  appear,  such  as  agriculture 
and  pasturage,  the  manufacture  of  pottery,  the  use  of 
metal  implements,  and  the  device  of  record  and  communi- 
cation by  picture-writing.  Along  such  stages  of  improve- 
ment and  invention  the  bridge  is  fairly  made  between 
savage  and  barbaric  culture ;  and  this  once  attained  to, 
the  remainder  of  the  series  of  stages  of  civilisation  lies 
within  the  range  of  common  knowledge. 

The  teaching  of  history,  during  the  three  to  four  thousand 
years  .of  which  contemporary  chronicles  have  been  pre- 
served, is  that  civilisation  is  gradually  developed  in  the 
course  of  ages  by  enlargement  and  increased  precision  of 
knowledge,  invention  and  improvement  of  arts,  and  the 
progression  of  social  and  political  habits  and  institutions 
towards  general  well-being.  The  conditions  of  such  races 
as  the  older  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Germans,  are  known  to  us 
by  ancient  chronicles,  and  by  poetry  and  myth  even  more 
valuable  than  chronicle  in  the  details  they  unconsciously 
preserve  of  the  state  of  society  at  the  time  whence  they 
have  been  handed  down.  Starting  from  the  recorded  con- 
dition of  Such  barbaric  nations,  and  following  the  general 
course  of  culture  into  the  modern  world,  all  the  great 
processes  of  mental  and  social  development  may  be  seen  at 
work.  Falling  back  or  decay  also  takes  place,  but  only  to 
a  limited  extent  destroys  the  results  of  growth  in  culture. 
It  is  thus  matter  of  actual  record,  that  the  ancestors  of 
civilised  nations  were  barbaric  tribes,  and  the  inference 
seems  reasonable  that  the  same  process  of  development 
had  gone  on  during  previous  ages  outside  the  domain  of 
direct  history,  so  that  barbaric  culture  itself  arose  out  of 
an  earlier  and  ruder  condition  of  primitive  culture,  more 
or  less  corresponding  with  the  state  of  modern  savage 
tribes.  The  failure  of  direct  record  of  this  passage  from 
savagery  upward  to  barbarism  was  to  be  expected  from  the 
circumstances  of  the  case.  No  people  civilised  enough  to 
preserve  history  could  have  watched  the  age-long  process 
of  a  savage  tribe  developing  its  culture;  indeed,  experience 
shows  that  independent  progress  could  hardly  have  taken 
place  among  an  uncivilised  in  contact  with  a  civilised  race. 
Nor  could  a  barbaric  nation,  though  it  had  really  and 
independently  risen  from  savagery  within  some  few  thou- 
sand years,  give  any  valid  account  of  this  gradual  advance- 
ment, for  tlie  very  reason  of  its  having  taken  place  while 
the  nation  was  yet  in,  or  but  little  removed  from,  the 
savage  state,  one  part  of  the  very  definition  of  './hich  is 
that  it  has  no  trustworthy  means  of  preserving  the  history 
of  events  even  for  a  single  century,  much  less  for  the  long 
period  required  for  so  vast  a  development.  This  view  of 
the  low  origin  and  progressive  development  of  civilisation 
was  already  held  in  ancient  times,  as  in  the  weU-kn6\vn 
speculations  "i  the  Epicurean  school  on  the  condition  of 
the  earliest  men,  who  roved  like  wild  animals,  seeking 
tho^j  food  from  the  uncultured  earth,  till  arts  and  social 
laws  arose  among  them  (Lucrct.,  De  lierum  Nat.,  v.  933  ; 
Horat.,  Sat,  i.  3);  or  where  the  like  idea  has  taken  in 
Cnina  the  form  of  ancient  legen  1,' recording  the  time  when 
theii-  nation  was  taught  to  use  skins  for  clotliing,  to  make 
fire,  and  to  dwell  in  houses  (Pauthier,  Livrcs  Sacrcs  de 
f  Orient,  p.  2G).  In  opposition  to  such  views  of  primeval' 
rudeness,  traditions,  of  a  pristine  state  of  human  excellence 
have  long  been   cherished,  such   as   the  "  golden   age " 


(Hesiod.,  Op.  et  Dies,  108).  Till  of  late  wide  acceptance 
has  been  given  to  arguments,  partly  based  on  theological 
and  partly  on  anthropological  grounds,  as  to  man's  incapa- 
bility of  rising  from  a  savage  state,  and  the  consequent 
necessity  of  a  supernatural  bestowal  of  culture  on  the  first 
men,  from  whose  high  level  savages  are  supposed  by  advo- 
cates of  this  theory  to  have  degenerated.  The  anthropo- 
logical evidence  adduced  in  support  of  this  doctrine  is, 
however,  too  weak  for  citation,  and  even  obviously  erro- 
neous arguments  have  been  relied  on  (see,  for  ©Kample, 
Archbishop  Whately,  Essay  on  the  Origin  of  Civilisation, 
and  remarks  on  its  evidence  in  Tylor,  Early  Hist,  of  Man., 
p.  163).  It  has  been  especially  the  evidence  of  pre- 
historic archaeology  which,  within  the  last  few  years,  has 
given  to  the  natural  development-theory  of  civilisation  a 
predominance  hardly  disputed  on  anthropological  grounds. 
The  stone  implements,  which  form  the  staple  proof  of  man's 
existence  at  the  period  of  the  river-drift,  are  of  extreme 
rudeness  as  compared  even  with  ordinary  savage  types,  BO 
that  it  is  obvious  that  the  most  ancient  known  tribes  were, 
as  to  the  industrial  arts,  at  a  low  savage  level  The 
remains  in  the  caverns  justify  this  opinion,  especially 
where  in  central  Franco  more  precision  is  given  to  tho 
idea  of  prehistoric  life  by  the  discovery  of  bone  weapon.s 
for  hunting  and  fishing,  which  suggest  a  rude  condition 
resembling  that  of  the  Esquimaux  (see  the  preceding 
section  IV.,  Antiquity  of  Man).  The  finding  of  ancient 
stone  implements  buried  in. the  ground  in  almost  every 
habitable  district  of  the  world,  including  the  seats  of  the 
great  ancient  civilisations,  such  as  Egypt,  Assyria,  India, 
China,  Greece,  &c.,  may  bo  adduced  to  show  that  the 
inhabitants  of  these  regions  had  at  some  time  belonged  to 
the  stone  age.  This  argument  goes  far  to  prove  that  the 
ancestors  of  all  nations,  high  and  low,  were  once  in  that 
uncultured  condition  as  to  knowledge,  arts,  and  manners 
generally,  which  within  our  experience  accompanies  the 
use  of  stone  implements  and  the  want  of  metals.  No 
valid  refutation  of  this  reasoning  has  been  offered,  and  it 
is  corroborated  by  arguments  to  be  drawn  from  study 
of  the  facts  of  civilisation,  of  which  some  will  be  here 
mentioned  for  their  bearing  on  the  theory  of  development. 
History  shows  how  development  of  the  arts  takes  place 
by  efforts  of  skill  and  insight,  as  where  Phidias  rose  above 
the  clumsier  sculptors  of  the  time  before  him,  or  where  the 
earliest  gnomon — a  mere  staff  set  up  in  order  to  have  its 
shadow  measured — passed  into  the  graduated  sun-dial; 
or  adaptations  of  old  contrivances  produce  new  results,  as 
when  the  ancient  Pan's  pipes,  blown  by  a  bellows, -became 
the  organ,  when  the  earlier  block-printing  led  up  to  the 
use  of  movable  types,  and  when  the  magnetic-needle  was 
taken  out  of  the  mariner's  compass  to  find  a  new  office  on 
the  telegraph-dial ;  or  lastly,  more  absolutely,  original 
inventions  arise,  the  triumphs  of  the  scientific  imagina- 
tion, such  as  the  pendulum  and  the  steam-engine.  In  tho 
evolution  of  science  the  new  knowledge  ever  starts  from 
the  old,  whether  its  results  be  to  improve,  to  shift,  or  to 
supersede  it.  The  history  of  astronomy  extends  far  enough 
back  to  show  its  barbaric  stages,  when  the  earth  was 
regarded  as  a  flat  surface,  over-arched  by  a  solid  dome  or 
firmament ;  and  when  not  only  was  the  sun  considered  to 
move  round  tho  earth,  but  its  motions,  as  well  as  the 
moon's,  were  referred  to  the  guidance  and  even  the 
impulse  of  personal  deities.  Beginning  with  this  first 
stage  of  the  science,  there  lies  before  us  the  whole  record 
of  the  exacttr  observation  and  closer  reasoning  which  have 
gradually  replaced  these  childlike  savage  conceptions  by 
tho  most  perfect  of  physical  theories.  Thus,  again,  tho 
history  of  medicine  shows  improvement  after  improvement 
on  the  rude  surgical  appliances  and  the  meagre  list  of 
efficient  drugs  which  the  barbaric  leech  had  at  his  disposal, 
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vliile  its  theory  Las  changed  even  more  absolutely  than 
ita  practice ;  for  medical  history  begins  with  the  ancient 
world  holding  fast  to  the  savage  doctrine  that  madness, 
spilcpsy,  fever,  and  other  diseases,  are  caused  by  demons 
possessing  the  patient — a  belief  which  is  still  that  of  half 
the  human  race,  but  which  it  has  been  the  slow  but  success- 
ful task  of  scientific  pathology  to  supersede  in  the  civilised 
world.  In  like  maimer,  the  history  of  judicial  and  admini- 
strative institutions  may  be  appealed  to  for  illustrations  of 
the  modes  in  which  old  social  formations  are  reshaped  to 
meet  new  requirements,  new  regulations  are  made,  and 
new  officers  are  constituted  to  perform  the  more  complex 
duties  of  modem  society,  while  from  time  to  time  institu- 
tions of  past  ages,  which  have  lost  their  original  pvu'pose, 
and  become  obsolete  or  hurtful,  are  swept  away. 

That  processes  of  development  similar  to  these  had 
already  been  effective  to  raise  culture  from  the  savage  to 
the  barbaric  level,  two  considerations  especially  tend  to 
prove.  First,  there  are  niunerous  points  in  the  culture 
even  of  rude  races  which  are  not  explicable  otherwise  than 
on  the  theory  of  development.  Thus,  though  difficult  or 
superfluous  arts  may  easily  be  lost,  it  is  hard  to  imagine 
the  abandonment  of  contrivances  of  practical  daily  utility, 
where  little  skill  is  required,  and  materials  are  easily 
accessible.  Had  the  Australians  or  New  Zealanders,  for 
instance,  ever  possessed  the  potters  art,  they  could  hardly 
have  forgotten  it.  The  inference  that  these  tribes  repre- 
sent the  stage  of  culture  before  the  invention  of  pottery  is 
confirmed  by  the  absence  of  buried  fragments  of  pottery 
in  the  districts  they  inhabit  (Lubbock,  in  Report  of  British 
Association,  Dundee,  1867,  p.  121).  The  same  races  who 
were  foimd  making  thread  by  the  laborious  process  of 
twisting  with  the  hand,  would  hardly  have  disused,  if  they 
had  ever  possessed  it,  so  simple  a  labour- sa^•ing  device  as 
the  spindle,  which  consists  merely  of  a  small  stick  weighted 
fit  one  end ;  the  spindle  may,  accordingly,  be  regarded  as  an 
instrument  invented  somewhere  between  the  lowest  and 
highest  savage  levels  (Tylor,'  Early  Hist,  of  Mankind,  p. 
193).  Again,  many  devices  of  civilisation  bear  unmis- 
takable marks  of  derivation  from  a  lower  source ;  thus 
the  ancient  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  harps,  which  differ 
from  ours  in  having  no  front  pillar,  appear  certainly  to 
owe  this  remarkable  defect  to  having  grown  up  through 
intermediate  forms  from  the  simple  strung  bow,  the  still 
used  type  of  the  most  primitive  stringed  instrument 
(Engel,  ^fusie  of  the  most  Ancient  Kations,  pp.  17,  30).  In 
this  way  the  history  of  numeral  words  furnishes  actual 
proof  of  that  independent  intellectual  progress  among 
savage  tribes  which  some  writers  have  rashly  denied. 
Such  words  as  hand,  hands,  foot,  man,  &c.,  are  used  as 
numerals  signifj-ing  5,  10,  15,  20,  A-c,  among  many 
savage  and  barbaric  peoples;  thus  Polynesian  lima,  i.e., 
"  hand,"  means  5 ;  Zulu,  tatiiitupa,  i.e.,  "  taking  the 
thumb,"  means  6;  Grcenlandish,  arfersanek-pingasut,  i.e., 
*'on  the  other  foot  three,"  means  18;  Tamanac,  tevin  itofo, 
i.e.,  "one  man,"  means  20,  kc,  &c.  The  existence  of 
such  expressions  demonstrates  that  the  people  who  use 
them  had  originally  no  spoken  names  for  these  num- 
bers, but  once  merely  counted  them  by  gesture  on  their 
fingers  and  toes  in  low  savage  fashion,  till  they  obtained 
higher  numerals  by  the  inventive  process  of  describing  in 
words  these  counting-gestures  (Tj-lor,  in  Journal  Royal 
Inst.,  March  15,  1867  ;  Primitive  Culture,  chap,  vii.) 
Second,  the  process  of  "  survival  in  culture "  has  caused 
the  preservation  in  each  stage  of  society  of  phenomena 
belonging  to  an  earlier  period,  but  kept  up  by  force  of 
custom  into  the  later,  thus  supplying  endence  of  the 
modern  condition  being  derived  from  the  ancient.  Thus 
the  mitre  o\er  an  English  bishop's  coat-of-arms  is  a 
survival  which  indicates  him  as  the  successor  of  bishops 


who  actually  wore  mitres,  while  armorial  bearings  ttiem 
selves,  and  the  whole  craft  of  heraldry,  arp  survi%-ais  bearing 
record  of  a  state  of  warfare  and  social  order  whence  oui 
present  state  was  by  vast  modification  evolved.  Evidence 
of  this  cla.<«,  proving  the  derivation  of  modem  civilisation, 
not  only  from  ancient  barbarism,  but  beyond  this,  from 
primeval  savagery,  is  immensely  plentiful,  especially  in 
rites  and  ceremonies,  where  the  survival  of  ancient  habits 
is  peculiarly  favoured.  Thus  the  modern  Hindu,  though 
using  civilised  means  for  lighting  his  household  fire, 
retains  the  savage  "fire-drill "  for  obtaining  fire  by  friction 
of  wood  when  what  he  considers  pure  or  sacred  fiire  has  to 
be  produced  for  sacrificial  purposes ;  while  in  Europe  into 
modern  times  the  same  primitive  process  has  been  kept  np 
in  producing  the  sacred  and  magical  "  need-fire,"  which 
was  lighted  to  deliver  cattle  from  a  murrain.  Again,  the 
funeral  oiTerings  of  food,  clothing,  weapons,  &c.,  to  the 
dead  are  absolutely  intelligible  and  purposeful  among 
savage  races,  who  believe  that  the  souls  of  the  departed 
are  ethereal  beings,  cajjable  of  consxmiing  food,  and  of 
receiving  and  using  the  souls  or  phantoms  of  any  objects 
sacrificed  for  their  use.  The  primitive  philosophy  to 
which  these  conceptions  belong  has  to  a  great  degree  been 
discredited  by  modern  science ;  yet  the  clear  survivals  of 
such  ancient  and  savage  rites  may  still  be  seen  in  Europe, 
where  the  Bretons  leave  the  remains  of  the  All  Souls' 
supper  on  the  table  for  the  ghosts  of  the  dead  kinsfolk  to 
partake  of,  and  Russian  peasants  set  out  cakes  for  the 
ancestral  manes  on  the  ledge  which  supports  the  holy 
pictures,  and  make  dough  ladders  to  assist  the  ghosts  of 
the  dead  to  ascend  out  of  their  graves  and  start  on  theii 
journey  for  the  future  world  ;  while  other  provision  for  the 
same  spiritual  journey  is  made  when  the  coin  is  still  put 
in  the  hand  of  the  corpse  at  an  Irish  wake.  In  like 
manner  magic  still  exists  in  the  civilised  world  as  a 
survival  from  the  savage  and  barbaric  times  to  which  it 
originally  belongs,  and  in  which  is  found  the  natural 
source  and  proper  home  of  utterly  savage  practices  still 
carried  on  by  ignorant  peasants  in  our  own  country,  such 
as  taking  omens  from  the  cries  of  animals,  or  bewitching 
an  enemy  by  sticking  full  of  pins  and  hanging  up  to 
shrivel  in  the  smoke  an  image  or  other  object,  tliat  similar 
destruction  may  fall  on  the  hated  person  represented  by 
the  symbol  (Tylor,  Primitive  Culture,  chap,  i.,  iiL,  iv.,  si., 
xii. ;  Early  Hist,  of  Man,  chap.  \i.) 

To  conclude,  the  comparative  science  of  civilisation  thus 
not  only  generalises  the  data  of  historj*,  but  supiilemenls 
its  information  by  laying  down  the  lines  of  development 
along  which  the  lowest  prehistoric  culture  has  gradually 
risen  to  the  highest  modern  level.  Among  the  most  clearly 
marked  of  these  lines  is  that  which  follows  the  succession 
of  the  stone,  bronze,  and  iron  ages.  The  stone  age 
represents  the  early  condition  of  mankind  in  general,  and 
has  remained  in  savage  districts  up  to  modern  times,  while 
the  introduction  of  metals  need  not  at  once  supersede  the 
use  of  the  old  stone  hatchets  and  arrows,  which  have  often 
long  continued  in  dwindling  sur%-ival  by  the  side  of  the  new 
bronze  and  even  iron  ones.  The  bronze  age  had  its  most 
important  place  among  ancient  nations  of  Asia  and  Europe, 
and  among  them  was  only  succeeded  after  many  centuries 
by  the  iron  age ;  while  in  other  districts,  such  as  Polynesia 
and  Central  and  South  Africa,  and  America  (except  Mexico 
and  Pem),  the  native  tribes  were  moved  directly  from  the 
stone  to  the  iron  age  without  passing  through  the  bronze 
age  at  all.  Although  the  three  divisions  of  savage,  barbaric, 
and  civilised  man  do  not  correspond  at  all  perfectly  with  the 
stone,  bronze,  and  iron  ages,  the  classification  of  civilisation 
thus  introduced  by  Nilsson  and  Thomsen  has  proved  a  guide 
of  extraordinary  value  in  arranging  in  their  proper  order 
of  culture  the  nations  of  the  Old  World.     Another  great 
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line  of  progress  has  been  followed  by  tribes  passing  from 
the  primitive  state  of  the  wild  hunter,  fisher,  and  fruit- 
gatherer  to  that  of  the  settled  tiller  of  the  soil,  for  to  this 
change  of  habit  may  bo  plainly  in  great  part  traced  the 
expansion  of  industrial  arts  and  the  creation  of  higher 
aocial  and  political  institutions.  These,  again,  have  fol- 
lowed their  proper  Irnes  along  the  course  of  time.  Among 
such  are  the  immense  legal  development  by  which  the 
primitive  law  of  personal  vengeance  passed  gradually  away, 
leaving  but  a  few  surviving  relics  in  the  modem  civilised 
world,  and  being  replaced  by  the  higher  doctrine  that 
crime  is  an  offence  against  society,  to  be  repressed  for  the 
public  good.  Another  vast  social  change  has  been  that 
from  the  patriarchaL  condition,  in  which  the  unit  is  the 
family  under  the  despotic  rule  of  its  head,  to  the  systems 
in  which  individuals  make  up  a  society  whose  government 
is  centralised  in  a  chief  or  king.  In  the  growth  of 
systematic  civilisation,  the  art  of  writing  has  had  an  influ- 
ence 30  intense,  that  of  all  tests  to  distinguish  the  barbaric 


from  the  civilised  state,  none  is  so  generally  affective  as  this 
whether  they  have  but  the  failing  link  with  the  past  which 
mere  memory  furnishes,  or  can  have  recourse  to  written 
records  of  past  history  and  ^-ritten  constitutions  of  present 
order.  Lastly,  still  following  the  main  lines  of  human 
culture,  the  primitive  germs  of  religious  institutions  have 
to  be  traced  in  the  childish  faith  and  rude  rites  of  savage 
life,  and  thence  followed  in  their  expansion  into  the  vast 
systems  administered  by  patriarchs  and  priests,  henceforth 
taking  under  their  charge  the  precepts  of  morality,  and 
enforcing  them  under  divine  sanction,  while  also  exercising 
in  political  life  an  authority  beside  or  above  the  civil  law. 
These  illustrations  may  sufiBce  to  make  it  clear  that 
although  the  science  of  culture  is  still  but  rudimentary 
and  imperfect,  it  indicates  the  one  sound  and  indispensable 
method  for  the  study  of  human  arts  and  institutions,  that 
of  placing  each  at  its  proper  stage  in  a  line  of  evolution, 
and  explaining  it  by  the  action  of  new  conditions  upon  the 
previous  stage  whence  it  was  derived.  (e.  b.  T.) 


ANTHROPOMORPHISM  is  a  term  used  in  theological 
writings  to  denote  the  figure  by  which  words  expressing 
human  organs  and  activities  are  applied  to  the  divine 
Being ;  in  short,  it  is  the  conception  and  representation 
of  Gkid  as  possessed  of  corporeal  and  human  properties. 
Originally  and  literally  the  word  implied  only  the  ascrib- 
ing to  God  a  physical  form  resembling  the  human  body, 
and  consequently  included  under  it  all  forms  of  expression 
which  attribute  to  Him  the  exercise  of  physical  organs 
and  senses.  But  its  meaning  was  soon  extended  so  as  to 
comprehend  all  representations  of  God  which  require  Him 
either  to  be  in  himself  corporeally  extended,  or  to  possess 
a  corporeal  body  as  the  necessary  condition  of  His  activity. 
In  this  wider  sense  all  theories  were  designated  anthro- 
pomorphic, which  identified  God  with  light  or  the  physical 
universe,  or  which  placed  alongside  of  Him  a  primeval, 
uncreated  matter. 

Primitive  ideas  of  God  are  necessarily  framed  by  man 
from  the  analogy  of  his  own  nature.  He  is,  however, 
able  to  represent  God  to  himself  under  the  analogy  of  his 
mental  or  spiritual,  as  well  as  under  that  of  his  material 
nature.  This  more  refined  form  was  caUed  anthropo- 
pathism,  and  is  that  mode  of  contemplating  the  divine 
attributes  founded  on  the  analogy  of  God  to  the  human 
spirit.  AU  forms  of  expression  which  ascribe  to  God 
passions,  intelligence,  or  volition,  rest  ultimately  upon  this 
supposed  analogy.  In  modern  theology  and  philosophy,  it 
is  this  mode  of  thought  that  usually  receives  the  name  of 
anthropomorphism. 

Anthropomorphism  is  inseparable  from  early  religion. 
The  fiist  dim  irituition  of  God  as  the  ruler  of  the  universe, 
on  whom  we  depend,  cannot  at  an  early  time  be  seized 
in  all  its  purity  by  reason.  Sense  and  imagination  are 
developed  before  reason,  and  in  semi-barbarous  intelli- 
gences completely  overbalance  it.  The  object  of  their 
faith  is  not  God  himself,  but  God  as  manifested  in  nature 
and  history.  It  is  only  through  ideas  derived  from  sensible 
objects  and  elevated  by  the  imagination  that  man  can 
clothe  his  primitive  thought  of  God  with  attributes  that 
enable  him  to  realise  it,  to  bring  it  home  to  himself.  He 
must  represent  God  as  in  all  respects  like  himself,  superior 
only  in  power.  The  very  words  by  which  alone  he  can 
give  expression  to  the  first  workings  of  his  consciousness 
of  God  carry  with  them  a  sensible  meaning,  and  hence 
react  powerfully  on  the  development  of  his  belief.  They 
imperceptibly  fix  attention  upon  the  physical  facts  involved 
in  them,  and  their  merely  sj-mbolic  use  is  forgotten. 
Hence  arise  myths.     Even  among  peoples  in  whom  the 


growth  of  the  religious  consciousness  was  extraordinarily 
favoured,  strong  traces  of  anthropomorphism  are  to  be 
found.  In  the  Hebrew  literature  there  is  a  prevailing 
anthropomorphic  idea  of  God.  He  is  represented  as 
seeing,  hearing,  smelling;  as  having  a  visible,  corporeal 
presence;  as  hating,  loving,  and  repenting.  Although  the 
pure  idea  of  God  as  a  spirit,  as  the  very  essence  of  being, 
is  distinctly  recognised  and  insisted  upon  by  the  prophets 
and  lawgivers,  the  people  demanded  a  visible  symbol,  a 
sensible  emblem  of  their  faith.  Great  part  of  the  cere- 
monial law  is  taken  up  with  the  attempt  to  reconcile  this 
desire  for  visible  S3nnbol  with  the  purer  requirements  of 
their  faith.  Christian  thought  freed  itself  completely 
from  the  yoke  of  this  ^rude  anthropomorphism  by  its 
fundamental  axiom  that  God  is  a  spirit.  Theology  since 
then  has  had  to  steer  its  course  with  care  between  two 
opposite  tendencies :  one  striving  to  attain  to  a  living  per- 
sonal community  with  God  through  Christ,  and  thereby 
running  the  risk  of  introducing  foreign  elements  into  the 
idea  of  God;  the  other,  from  undue  fear  of  anthropo^ 
morphism,  tending  to  reduce  the  idea  of  God  to  a  blank 
negation,  a  substance  without  qualities.  In  the  history  of 
the  church  these  tendencies  appeared  at  a  very  early 
period.  In  the  Clementine  homilies,  but  particularly  in 
Tertullian  (see  Adv:  Praxean,  c.  vii. ;  De  Came  Ckristi, 
c.  xi)  there  is  distinct  anthropomorphism.  Tertullian 
declares  that  nothing  can  have  real  being  that  is  not 
extended,  corporeal;  God,  therefore,  he  seems  to  identify 
with  an  ethereal  being  of  light.  An  example  of  the  finer 
form  in  which  human  afi'ections  are  ascribed  to  God  may 
be  found  in  Lactantius  {De  Ira  Dei,  c.  ii.)  The  Alex- 
andrian theologians,  from  their  philosophical  training,  were 
specially  opposed  to  anthropomorphism,  but  in  their  hands 
the  danger  of  the  opposite  tendency  is  seen.  According 
to  some  of  them,  we  know  God  only  by  negation, — we 
know  what  He  is  not,  not  what  He  is.  Others  {e.g.,  Irenaeus, 
Novatian)  declare  that  all  the  predicates  of  God  are  only 
in  image;  and  that,  from  the  finitude  of  our  minds,  we 
must  use  terms  expressing  not  God's  natui-e,  but  our  own 
ignorance.  Phrases  in  Scripture  '  which  seemed  to  be 
anthropomorphic  were  explained  by  the  FatViers  as  revela- 
tions of  God  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  intelligibh  to  us.  This 
revelation  was  called  (see  Chrysostom,  Horn.  iii.  c.  3)  con- 
descension or  divine  economy. 

The  church  itself  was  not  free  from  antliroj.  omorplusm 

i  of  the  crudest  type.     In  the  2d  century  Melito,  bishop  d 

Sardis,  wrote  a  book  concerning  the  corporeity  of  God; 

and  in  the  4tli  cen*^ury  Audasus,  in  Mesopotamia,  held 
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eimDar  views,  and  had  many  followers.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  the  question  gradually  merged  into  the  more  philo- 
sophical one  of  the  relation  between  reason  and  faith.  In 
modem  theology  the  problem  again  appears,  but  it-s  aspect 
is  completely  philosophical  Philosophy,  indeed,  has  never 
ceased  to  concern  itself  with  this  very  question.  Xeno- 
phanes  mocked  the  anthropomorphism  of  his  countr}Tncn; 
Aristotle  denied  to  the  gods  ethical  virtue  and  the  posses- 
sion of  emotions  or  passions;  he  allowed  to  them  only  a  life 
of  intellectual  speculation.  The  Epicureans  thought  the 
gods  lived  in  complete  quiescence,  and  concerned  themselves 
not  at  all  with  the  affairs  of  men  (see  Lucretius,  ii.  64G). 
Philo  exhibits  very  strongly  the  tendency  to  reduce  the 
Deity  to  a  lifeless  abstraction,  .whose  attributes  are  only 
negatively  known.  In  modem  philosophy,  Descartes 
attempted  to  settle  the  problem,  by  affirming  that  any 
attributes  in  us  which  involve  limitation  or  imperfection 
cannot  be  ascribed  to  God,  but  that  attributes  which  do 
not  imply  imperfection  can  be  predicated  of  Him.  Spinoza 
is  one  of  the  strongest  opponents  of  any  form  of  anthro- 
pomorphism, and  from  him  the  modern  aspect  of  the 
question  may  be  said  to  proceed.  He  brought  clearly  to 
Ught  the  fundamental  difficulty,  the  reconciliation  of  the 
infinite  and  absolute  nature  of  God  with  any  attribute 
whatsoever;  for  attribute,  as  such,  implies  negation,  i.e., 
limitation.  Spinoza  dismisses  as  anthropomorphic  the  idea 
of  God  as  an  intelligence,  as  free  to  act,  and  as  ruling  the 
world,  and  thus  destroys  the  ideas  of  design  in  nature  and 
of  providence.  The  consequences  of  this  theory  on 
questions  relating  to  the  personality  of  God,  miracles, 
prayer,  &c.,  have  been  worked  out  verv  fullv  in  the  most 
recent  times. 

Thus  the  real  problerti  at  tlie  root  of  the  question  as  to 
the  legitimacy  of  anthropomorphic  modes  of  thought,  is  the 
philosophical  one  of  the  limits  of  hiunan  intelligence,  of 
the  relation  between  the  divine  thought  in  itself  and  in 
nature  and  human  intelligence.  A  long  line  of  philosophic 
thinkers  affirm  the  impossibility  of  human  intelligence 
penetrating  the  nature  of  the  divine,  and  point  out  our 
inability  to  solve  the  man/  contradictions  which  arise 
in  the  attempt  to  do  sa  According  to  them,  we  can  only 
think  of  God  by  analogy;  our  ideas  of  Him  must  be  anthro- 
pomorphic, but  they  are  at  the  same  time  known  to  be 
entirely  symbolical  The  best  known  representatives  of  this 
mode  of  thought  are  Bishoo  Browne  and  the  late  Dean 
Mansel 

ANTIBES,  a  seaport  town  or  France,  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, in  the  arrondissement  of  Grasse,  which  formerly 
belonged  tJ  the  department  of  Var,  but  which  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  ne^  department  of  Alpes  Maritimes  in  18G0. 
The  town  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  a  neck  of  land 
called  La  Garoupe,  10  miles  S.E.  of  Grasse;  it  is  fortified, 
and  possesses  a  tolerable  harbour,  which  accommodates  a 
considerable  fishing  industry.  The  principal  exports  are 
dried  fruits,  salt  fish,  and  oil.  The  surrounding  country 
is  very  fertile,  producing  abundance  of  frait  and  flowers. 
Antihes,  the  ancient  Antipolis,  was  founded  by  colonists 
from  Marseilles  about  340  RC.     Population,  6004. 

ANTICHRIST.  'AvTi'p^puTTOs, or  6  drrt';(/5icrTos.  Theword 
occurs  only  in  the  first  and  second  epistles  of  John.  It 
signifies  an  opponent  or  adversary  of  Christ.  The  idea 
expressed  by  it  had  its  origin  in  Judaism.  According  to 
prophetic  anticipations,  the  Messianic  time  was  to  be  im- 
mediately preceded  by  a  great  conflict,  in  which  Jehovah 
would  fight  out  of  Zion  for  His  own  people,  and  defeat  the 
concentrated  opposition  of  the  world.  Aji  Almighty  leader 
on  the  one  side  seemed  to  require  an  antagonist  on  the 
other,  a  head  of  the  army  of  darkness  against  the  Prince 
cf  light.  Thus  E^ekiel  depicts  Gog  proceeding  out  of 
Magog,  to  hazard  a  decisive  battle  against  the  Lord  and  His 


saints  on  the  eve  of  the  Messianic  age  (chapters  xxxviiL  and 
xxxix).  The  idea  was  subsequently  embodied  in  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  who  tried  to  eradicate  Judaism  with  savage 
hatred.  \Mien  we  consider  the  insane  violence  he  exhibited 
against  the  Jews  and  their  temple,  his  prohibition  of 
Jehovah's  worship,  the  solemnisation  of  the  Sabbath,  and 
circumcision,  it  was  natural  to  regard  him  as  the  represen- 
tative of  heathenism  in  its  opposition  to  the  trae  religion. 
According]}',  the  worshippers  of  Jehovah  termed  the  small 
altar  erected  by  him  to  Olympian  Jove  in  the  holy  tem|)lc 
at  Jerusalem  (168  B.C.),  the  abomination  of  desolation 
(Daniel  ix.  27,  xi.  31,  xiL  11;  Mat.  xxiv.  15).  The 
apocalj-ptic  visions  of  Daniel  exerted  an  important  influence 
upon  the  Jews  after  the  time  of  Antiochus,  animating  them 
with  hopes  of  the  near  approach  of  a  better  day,  preceded, 
it  is  true,  by  a  fearful  struggle,  in  which  a  powerful  prince, 
the  impersonation  of  heathenism  in  its  fiercest  hate,  should 
persecute  the  chosen  people.  The  future  of  Israel  was 
brightened  by  the  visions  of  one  whose  predictions  had 
been  at  least  partially  fulfilled.  After  this  the  idea 
seems  to  have  been  in  abeyance  till  the  reign  of  Caligula 
(40  A.  D.),  when  Greeks  in  Alexandria  and  Syria 
attempted  to  introduce  images  of  the  emperor  into  the 
Je1^•ish  synagogues.  The  e.xprcss  command  of  Caligula 
addressed  to  the  Jews,  to  erect  his  image  in  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem,  in  the  form  of  Olympian  Zeus,  excited  an 
intense  commotion  throughout  Palestine,  and  must  have 
recalled  to  the  Jews  familiar  with  their  Scriptures  the 
similar  conduct  of  Antiochus,  as  though  the  prophet  Daniel 
had  foretold  the  blasphemy  of  the  Roman  emperor.  In  the 
discourse  of  Christ  recorded  by  Matthew  (chapter  xxiv.),  a 
personal  opponent  or  antichrist  does  not  appear,  but  the 
second  advent  is  preceded  by  great  affliction,  the  desecra- 
tion of  the  temple,  false  Messiahs,  and  false  apostles.  This 
evangelic  eschatology,  however,  appears  in  its  present  form 
to  belong  to  a  late  redactor,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  separate 
Christ's  own  utterances  from  other  elements  probably  in- 
corporated with  them.  Various  sayings  of  Jesus  relative 
to  his  second  appearing  were  evidently  misapprehended  or 
confused  in  the  reminiscences  of  the  early  disciples. 

St  Paul  resumes  the  idea  of  antichrist.  Whatever 
Jewish  conceptions  he  laid  aside,  and  he  emancipated  him- 
self from  the  grossest  of  them,  he  did  not  abandon  the 
idea  of  an  antichrist  or  terrible  adversary  of  the  trae  re- 
ligionr  The  prophecies  of  Daniel,  whether  in  their  sup- 
posed relation  to  Antiochus  or  Caligula,  and  the  impious 
command  of  the  latter  in  particular  to  desecrate  the  Jewish 
temple,  furnished  him  with  traits  for  the  portrait  of  Christ's 
great  enemy,  whose  manifestation  in  the  Roman  empire 
the  state  of  the  world  led  him  to  suspect,  especially  as 
the  empire  was  then  identified  by  the  Jews,  as  well  as  by 
Paul  himself,  with  the  fourth  and  last  kingdom  of  Daniel's 
visions.  Blending  together  the  notions  of  an  antichrist 
and.false  Christ,  the  picture  which  St  Paul  draws  is  that  of 
the  man  of  sin,  "  the  son  of  perdition  ;  who  opposeth  and 
exalteth  himself  above  all  that  is  called  God,  or  that  is 
worshipped ;  so  that  he  as  god  sitteth  in  the  temple  of  God, 
showing  himself  that  he  is  God  ;  the  wicked  one  whose 
coming  is  after  the  working  of  Satan  with  all  power  and 
signs  and  lying  wonders,"  ic.  (2  Thess.  ii.  3-9).  Here  the 
epithet  6  avo/xos  appears  to  be  borrowed  from  Isaiah  xi.  4,  the 
apostle  coinciding  with  the  Chaldee  interpreter  in  under- 
standing the  passage  of  antichrist.  The  hindrance  to  the 
manifestation  of  the  terrible  enemy,  to  which  Paul  obsciirely 
alludes,  seems  to  be  the  Roman  empire  in  one  or  other  of 
its  aspects ;  for  we  cannot  adopt  the  ingenious  conjecture 
that  Claudius  is  meant,  though  the  name  fits  the  apostolic 
expression  6  Karix'^v,  qui  claudit,  Claudius.  Apart  from 
the  fact  that  the  neuter  to  Korryov  is  used  as  well  as  the 
masculine  it  is  siarcely  probable  that  one  whose  reign  was 
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narked  by  cruel  actions  and  bloodshed  should  be  called 
the  obstacle  in  the  way  of  antichrist's  manifestation.  The 
apostle,  not  ignorant  of  Caligula's  blasphemous  edict,  seems 
to  have  thought  of  some  Cspsar  in  whom  the  persecuting 
power  of  heathenism  should  culminate,  without  pointing 
at  either  Claudius  as  the  withholder,  or.  Claudius's  suc- 
cessor as  the  man  of  sin.  The  idea  of  antichrist  was  not 
historically  fixed  in  his  mind.  Here  we  differ  from  Hitzig 
and  Hausrath;  though  the  date  of  the  Thessaloniaa  epistles 
(about  52  A.D.)  presents  no  obstacle  to  the  hypothesis,  as 
De  Wetto  thinks  it  does. 

The  author  of  the  Revelation  presents  the  antichrist 
idea  in  a  more  definite  form  than  St  Paul  Borrowing 
characteristic  traits  from  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  perhaps  too 
from  Caligula,  whose  blasphemous  order  to  set  up  his  own 
image  in  the  attitude  of  Olympian  Zeus  within  the  holy 
temple  at  Jerusalem  created  intense  excitement  through- 
out Palestine,  aware  of  the  fearful  persecution  which  the 
Christians  had  suffsred  from  Claudius's  successoi^on  the 
throne  of  the  Csesars,  the  apostle  John  makes  the  man  of 
sin  or  antichrist  to  bo  Nero  returning  from  the  East,  accord- 
ifig  to  a  report  then  current.*  In  his  view  the  vicious 
cruelty  of  paganism  had  its  incarnation  in  the  monster  who 
set  fire  to  Rome,  torturing  the  Christians  there,  and  hesi- 
tating to  commit  no  crime.  If  the  capital  of  the  heathen 
world  had  such  a  head,  the  character  of  the  great  antichrist 
stood  forth  in  him.  Accordingly,  the  wTitcr  describes  Nero 
as  the  fifth  head  of  the  beast  that  rose  out  of  the  sea,  i.e., 
Rome,  who  received  a  deadly  wound  which  was  healed, 
who  made  war  upon  the  saints  and  overcame  them,  who 
disappeared  amid  the  wondering  of  the  world,  to  return  with 
renewed  power  for  three  years  and  a  half.  The  number 
of  the  beast  or  head,  GGC,  points  unmistakably  to  Nero,  for 
it  is  the  equivalcut  of  v'^3  "o?  Kaesar  Neron,  :  =  50,  n  = 
300,  1  =  6,  3  =  50,  p  =  100,  D  =  60,  ■!  =  200.  He  is  the 
beast  that  was  and  is  not,  the  fifth  fallen  head,  one  of  the 
seven;  the  eightb,because  he  should  reappear  after  hisdeadly 
wound  was  healed.  The  succession  of  emperors  is  Augustus, 
Tiberius,  Caligula,  Claudius,  Nero,  Galba.  Renan  has  again 
sanctioned  the  reckoning  of  Julius  Caesar  as  the  first  of  the 
list,  on  the  authority  of  Josephus,  Suetonius,  Aurelius 
Victor,^  &c. ;  but  Suctonius's  commencement  of  his  lives  of 
the  Caesars  with  Julius,  is  scarcely  a  valid  proof  of  hb 
reckoning  him  to  be  the  first  of  the  line.  Tacitus,  Aurelius 
Victor,  and  Sestus  Rufus,  not  to  speak  of  Ilippolyvus, 
favour  the  opinion  that  Augustus  was  ths  first  emperor ; 
and  as  the  birth  of  Christ  was  under  him,  Christianity  has 
nothing  to  do  with  Julius  Caesar.  In  the  view  of  the 
apocalyptist  the  latter  is  of  no  importance.  The  apostle 
writing  under  Galba  (68  A.D.),  held  the  opinion  then 
prevalent  among  Christians  as  well  as  others,  that  the 
emperor  was  not  really  dead,  but  was  in  the  East,  whence 
he  would  return  with  an  army  of  Parthians  to  conquer 
and  destroy  Rome  (Tacitus,  I/Ut.  ii.  8 ;  Suetonius,  J^'ero, 
cap.  57,  Dio  Chrysostom,  Or.  xxi.)  Such  belief  had  then 
taken  possession  of  the  minds  not  only  of  the  Jewish 
Christians  in  Palestine,  but  of  the  Jews  themselves,  who 
were  in  a  state  of  feverish  excitement  because  Jerusalem 
was  besieged.  Terror  had  seized  all  worshippers  of  the 
true  God,  because  of  the  aspect  which  the  empire  assumed 
(Revelation  xiii.  3-8,  18,  xvii.  11).  The  apocalj-ptist  also 
states  that  false  or  antichristian  prophetism  was  to  unite 
with  the  healed  beast,  and  cause  men  to  worship  him  or 


'  Diisterdieck  in  vaiu  disputes  tliis  fact,  beliering  that  the  report 
in  the  form  in  which  critics  put  it  into  the  book,  had  its  source  in 
raisunderstood  passages  of  the  Apocalj-pse  combined  with  2  Thess. 
U.  3,  ic. 

'  Aurelius  Victor  is  erroneously  cited  by  Rcnan  for  his  view  of  the 
Caceire.  Botli  in  the  Ds  Casarilms  and  the  Epitome  the  narrative 
begins  with  Octarips.     Julius  Ceesar  does  not  appear  as  emperor. 


be  put  to  death  (xiLL  14,  15).  We  assume  that  the  second 
beast,  which  rises  out  of  the  earth  as  the  first  does  out  of 
the  sea,  is  identical  with  the  false  prophet  in  xvL  13.  xix. 
20,  XX.  10,  and  that  it  is  a  personification  of  false  or 
heathen  prophesyisg  with  its  soothsaying  and  auguries,- 
But  though  Irenseus  sanctions  this  view,  it  is  not  without 
difficulties,  since  the  second  beast  ought  in  consistency  to 
be  historically  definite  like  the  first  It  cannot  be  that 
the  writer  means  the  apostle  Paul ;  for  John,-  with  all 
his  Jewish  tendencies,  and  hints  unfavourable  to  -Paul, 
woxdd  not  speak  so  strongly  against  the  latter.  If  John 
were  not  the  author,  as  some  incline  to  think,  an  unknown 
writer,  with  lively  Judaic  prepossessions,  might  perhaps 
describe  the  apostle  Paul  in  such  dart  colours,  but  even 
then  it  is  highly  improbable.  Renan  supposes  that  some 
Ephesian  impostor  is  meant,  a  partisan  of  Nero's,  perhaps 
an  agent  of  the  pseudo-Nero,  or  the  pseudo-Nero  himself. 
One  thing  is  pretty  clear,  that  a  polity  is  not  represented 
by  either  of  the  two  beasts  in  the  Apocalypse,  or  by  Paul's 
man  of  sin.  It  is  remarkable  how  long  the  legend  about 
Nero's  revival  continued,  and  how  widely  diffused  it  be- 
came, though  his  body  was  buried  publicly  at  Rome.  Not 
tUl  the  5th  ceutury  did  it  become  extinct. 

The  author  of  John's  first  epistle  has  a  more  general 
and  spiritual  conception  of  antichrist,  partly  in  consequence 
of  the  Alexandrian  philosophy  which  had  leavened  thought 
in  Asia  Minor,  as  is  perceptible  in  the  fourth  goSpeL  He 
finds  antichrist  uriihin  the  church  in  any  false  teacher  who 
corrupts  the  true  doctrine  respecting  the  Father  and  the 
Son  through  a  tendency  idealising  away  the  practical 
basis  of  Christology.  Such  development  of  the  idea  agrees 
better  with  the  general  representation  iu  the  discourses  of 
Jesus  than  the  restricted  individualising  it  received  from 
Paul  and  John  outside  Christianity,  though  the  latter  bears 
the  older  and  Judaic  stamp.  The  author  of  L  John  writes  : 
"  As  ye  have  heard  that  antichrist  shall  come,  even  now  are 
(here  many  antichrists.  He  is  antichrist,  that  denieth  the 
Father  and  the  Son.  This  is  that  spirit  of  antichrist, 
whereof  ye  have  heard  that  it  should  come ;  and  even  now 
already  is  it  in  the  worid  "  (ii.  18,  22,  iv.  3).  He  that 
denied  the  Father  and  the  Son,  that  did  not  confess  Jesus, 
was  an  antichrist  in  this  author's  opinion.  Probably  Gnosti- 
cism was  in  his  view  more  than  any  other  form  of  error. 
There  was  a  tendency  among  the  later  New  Testament 
WTiters,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  2  Petef  ii.  15,  to  find 
antichrist  in  erroneous  doctrine  rathRr  than  an  individual 
False  teachers  are  called  followers  of  Balaam.  In  the 
Apocalypse  itself  certain  heretics  are  termed  Nicolaitanes 
or  Balaamites,  i.e.,  destroyers  of  the  people. 

The  sibylline  oracles  agree  with  the  Apocalypse  in 
identifying  antichrist  and  Nero.  In  those  of  Christian 
origin  belonging  to  the  earliest  centuries,  we  find  the 
current  belief  that  Nero,  having  fled  beyond  the  Euphrates, 
should  return  with  an  army  to  perpetrate  farther  cruelties 
in  Rome.  The  descriptions  in  question  are  based,  in  part, 
on  those  of  the  apocalj-ptist,  and  the  tyrant  is  directly 
identified  with  antichrist  or  Bcliar.'  When  the  legend 
about  the  tyrant's  return  from  ,the  East  ceased,  the  true 
interpretation  both  of  the  fifth  head  and  his  mystic 
number  666  was  lost.  Irenxus  himself  did  not  know 
the  interpretation  of  666,  and  has  given  several  conjectural 
words  more  or  less  suitable  to  the  number.*  The  idea 
of  a  personal  antichrist  was  retained  by  the  Christian 
writers  of  the  2d  and  3d  centuries  who  held  the  sensuous 
view  of  Christ's  speedy  reappearing  to  set  up  his  reign  on 


»  See  book  iv.  116,  &c.,  134,  4c.;  viii.  140,  fie,  70,  ic,  152,  &c.; 
and  comp.  Alexandra's  Excursus  in  vol.  ii.  of  his  Oracvla  SibyUina, 
1856.  The  first  vol.,  containing  the  poems  themselves,  with  a  trac» 
lation,  appeared  in  1841. 

*  0pp.,  ed.  Stieren,  vol  L  p.  801. 
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earth  for  a  thousand  years.  The  figure  of  this  great  adver- 
sary in  connection  with  the  millennial  reign  was  important 
for  such  interpreters.  The  Alexandrian  school,  however, 
whose  method  of  interpretation  was  less  literal  and  gross, 
generalised  the  idea  in  the  manner  of  him  who  wrote  St 
John's  first  epistle,  making  the  principle  of  error  or  depar- 
ture from  the  faith  to  be  personified  in  antichrist.  The 
great  opponent  of  Christ  is  an  abstraction,  a  sceptical 
tendency  or  principle,  not  an  historical  person. 

The  later  Jews  had  also  their  antichrist  or  anti-^ressiah, 
whom  they  furnished  with  peculiar  attributes,  and  termed 
Armillus,  o^V^a-s.  The  name  appears  already  in  the 
Tarr/nm  of  Jonathan  on  Isaiah  xi.  4,  where  the  godless 
Armillus  is  said  to  be  slain  with  the  breath  of  Messiah's 
mouth.  In  their  description  he  becomes  a  terrible  giant, 
golden  haired,  twelve  ells  in  height,  as  many  in  breadth, 
having  the  width  of  a  span  between  his  deep  red  eyes. 
Born  in  Rome,  he  will  assume  to  be  the  Messiah,  and 
obtain  many  adherents.  The  first  Messiah,  Joseph's  son, 
will  make  war  upon  him,  but  be  overcome  and  slain  at 
Jerusalem.  Alter  this  the  second  Messiah,  David's  son, 
will  defeat  Armillns  with  the  breath  of  his  mouth,  and 
then  God  will  reassemble  the  dispersed  of  Israel,  forming 
them  into  a  united  people,  Christians  and  unbelievers 
being  destroyed.' 

In  the  apocryphal  Ascension  of  Isaiah,  published  by 
Laurence,  a  Jewish-Christian  production  written  in  Greek 
not  earlier  than  the  3d  century,  the  angel  Berial,  prince  of 
this  world,  identical  with  Sammael  or  Satan,  and  represent- 
ing antichrist,  is  said  to  descend  in  the  last  days,  in  the 
form  of  an  impious  monarch  (Nero),  the  murderer  of  his 
mother.  The  world  will  believe  in  him,  and  sacrifice  to 
him ;  his  prodigies  will  be  displayed  in  every  city  and  . 
country,  and  his  image  set  up.  After  exercising  dominion 
for  three  years  seven  months  and  twenty-seven  days,  the 
Lord  will  como  with  His  angels  and  drag  him  down  into 
Gehenna.  The  writer's  description  ia  evidently  moulded 
on  that  of  the  apoealyptist.^ 

Nor  is  antichrist  unknown  to  Mohammedan  theology, 
in  which  he  is  called  al  Maslh  al  Dajjiil,  the.  false  or 
lying  Christ,  or  simply  al  Dajj;il.  He  is  to  be  one-eyed, 
end  marked  on  the  forehead  with  the  letters  C.  F.  R., 
i.e.,  Cafir,  or  infidel.  Appearing  first  between  Irak  and 
Syria,  or,  according  to  others,  in  Khorasan,  he  will  ride 
on  an  ass,  followed  by  70,000  Jews  of  Ispahan,  and 
continue  on  earth  forty  days,  of  which  one  will  be  equal 
in  length  to  a  year,  another  to  a  month,  another  to  a  week, 
and  the  rest  will  be  common  daj-s ;  he  is  to  lay  waste  all 
places  except  Mecca,  or  Medina,  which  are  guarded  by 
angels;  but  at  length  he  will  be  slain  by  Jesus  at  the  gate  of 
Lud,  near  Joppa,  assisted  by  the  Imam  Mahedi,  after  which 
the  Moslem  religion  will  coalesce  with  the  Christian  into 
one.'  There  is  a  saying  that  Mohammed  foretold  several 
antichrists,  as  many  as  thirty,  but  one  of  greater  note  than 
the  rest 

During  the  Middle  Ages,  and  those  which  immediately 
followed,  current  opinion  discovered  antichrist  in  heretics 
and  sects.  The  Apocalypse  and  second  epistle  to  the  Thessa- 
lonians  were  supposed  to  point  at  false  doctrine  and  its 
leading  representatives.  Li  their  zeal  against  such  as  did 
not  belong  to  the  same  church  as  their  own,  ecclesiastics 
snistook  the  sense  of  the  passages  relating  to  the  dreaded 
adversary  of  Christ.     Thus  Innocent  HI.  (1215)  declared 

'  Soe  Ei3cnmenger'»  Entdecktta  Judenthum,  ii.  p.  704,  &o. ;  and 
Sttxtorf  9  Lexicon  Chaldaimm,  s.v.  oi's^'a^s. 

•  *  See  Laurence's  Ascenaio  Isaia  Yatts,  kc,  pp.  108,  109,  and 
janeral  remarks,  p.  157. 

•  Sc9  D'Herbolot'a  Biblicthique  Onenlate,  voL  i.  p.  658,  ed.  La 
riaye,  1777  ;  Sals'a  Preliminary  Discount  to  kit  TrantUuion  oj  the 
Stran,  eec  ' 


the  Saracens  to  be  antichrist,  and  Mohammed  the  fals« 
prophet ;  and  Gregory  IX.  (1:234)  pronounced  the  emperor 
Frederick  II.  to  be  the  beast  that  rose  up  out  of  the  se* 
with  names  of  blasphemy  on  his  head  (Rev.  xiii  1-6). 

As  the  corruption  of  the  Romish  Church  increased,  and  the 
necessity  of  reform  became  more  apparent,  anti-ecclesiasticaJ 
thought  found  antichrist  in  the  Papacy ;  and  that  again 
naturally  provoked  the  church  to  characterise  all  heretics 
as  the  coliectivo  antichrist.  The  strong  language  of  the 
apostles  became  a  polemic  weapon,  easily  wielded  against 
any  adversary  possessing  worldly  power  inimical  to  the 
church's  interests,  or  holding  opinions  incompatible  with 
traditional  orthodoxy.  The  Church  of  Rome  led  the  way 
in  misapplying  the  Apocalypse  during  her  contest  with 
civil  powers  and  heretics ;  her  opponents  followed  the 
example  in  turning  the  instrument  against  herself.  Anti- 
christianism  could  be  embodied  in  the  Papacy  as  well  aa 
in  Protestantism.  It  might  be  in  a  corrupt  church  as  well 
as  in  heretical  doctrine  outside  it.  Accordingly,  the  Wal- 
denses,  mcliffe,  Huss,  and  many  others,  found  antichrist 
in  the  Pope.  Luther  hurled  a  powerful  philippic  adverstit 
execrabilem  buUam  antichristi;  and  the  articles  of  Schmal- 
kald  embody  the  same  view,  affirming  :  "  Der  Pabst  aber, 
der  alien  die  Seligkeit  abspriclit  welche  ihm  nicht  gehor- 
chen  wollen,  ist  der  rechte  antichrist." 

The  history  of  opinion  respecting  antichrist,  or  rather 
the  interpretation  of  such  Scriptures  as  present  the  idea, 
is  by  no  means  instructive.  Conjectures  too  often  supply 
the  place  of  sound  exegesis.  Much  error  has  arisen  from 
mixing  up  portions  of  Daniel's  vision  with  those  of  the 
Apocalypse,  because  they  refer  to  different  subjects.  .  The 
apostle  borrows  characteristic  features  from  Daniel's  Anti- 
ochus  Epiphanes  to  fill  out  his  picture  of  Nero.  -_  The  com- 
bination of  St  Paul's  man  of  sin  with  St  John's  antichristian 
Nero  has  also  led  to  misapprehension.  The  idea  is  vari- 
ously developed  according  to  the  mental  peculiarities  and 
knowledge  of  those  who  entertained  it.  Yague  and  general 
at  first,  it  was  afterwards  narrowed,  somewhat .  in  the 
manner  of  the  Messianic  one  ^Its  different  forma  show 
that  it  was  no  article  of  faith,  no  dogma  connected  with 
salvation.  Less  definite  in  the  second  epistle  to  the 
Thessalonians,  it  is  tolerably  specific  in  the  Revelation. 
The  author  of  John's  first  epistle  gave  it  a  spiritual 
width,  consistently  with  the  pantheistic  direction  which 
he  follows  with  feeble  footsteps.  In  each  case,  how- 
ever, the  writers  moved  within  their  own  times,  their 
knowledge  bounded  by  the  necessary  limit*  of  the  human 
inteUect,  so  that  their  subjective  views  can  hardly  be 
accepted  as  the  emanations  of  minds  projecting  them- 
selves into  the  world's  outer  history  with  full  intelligence 
of  its  details.  Limited  to  the  horizon  of  their  age,  they 
did  not  penetrate  into  the  future,  with  infallible  certainty. 
What  they  express  about  antichrist  is  their  development 
of  an  idea  which  sprang  out  of  Jewish  soil  and  does  not 
harmonise  well  with  the  gradual  progress  of  Christ's 
spiritual  kingdom.  It  is  not  imusual,  however,  for  men 
living  in  times  of  peculiar  commotion,  when  the  good  are 
oppressed  and  vice  triumphs,  to  embody  rampant  opposi- 
tion to  truth  and  righteousness  in  a  person  who  concen- 
trates in  himself  the  essence  of  antichristian  hate.  If 
Christ  is  to  conquer  gloriously,  a  mighty  adversary  is  given 
Him  who  must  be  finally  and  for  ever  overthrown.  Then 
commences  the  universal  reign  of  peace  and  purity  under 
the  benign  sceptre  of  the  Victor.  Over  against  Christ  as 
King  is  sot  a  formidable  foe,  not  an  abstract  principle, — 
the  latter  being  an  incongruous  or  less  worthy  adversary  in 
the  view  of  many,  ,  Yet  it. is  the  very  individualisiiig  of 
the  antichrist  idea  "which  removes  it  from  the  Sphere  of 
actual  reali-sation.  The  extension,  indeed,  of  the  divine 
kingdom  will  encounter  oppoution;  and  the  reaction  of  the 
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world  may  appear,  if  not  become,  stronger  as  that  estension 
U  more  decided ;  but  the  personality  and  intenseness  which 
the  apostles  impart  to  the  reaction  transfer  it  to  the  region 
of  the  improbable.     Humanity  is  not  so  vicious  as  to  break 
away  from  God  with  the  extreme  insanity  which  the  feel- 
ings of  the  sacred  writers  conjure  up  in  times  of  fear  for 
the  church.     (Comp.   Gesenius's  article   "  Antichrist "  in 
Ersch  and  Gruber ;  De  Wette's  Kurze  Erkldrung  of  the 
Second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  and  the  Revelation; 
Liicke's    Versuch    einer    vollstdndigen    Einleitung    in    die 
Ofenbarung  des  Johannes,  zjveite  Auflage;  Bleek's  Vorles- 
ungen  veber  die  Apokalypse ;    Ewald's   Commentariua   in 
Apocalypsin  Johannis,  and  his  Die  Johanneischen  Schriften 
•uebersetzt  und  erhliirt;   Liinemann,    Ueher  die  Brief e  an 
die  Thessalonicher  in  Meyer's  Kommentar  ueber  das  Neue 
Testament ;   Davidson's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the 
New   Testament,  vol.   i;    Kenan's  L'Antechrist;  Jowett's 
Epistles  of  St  Paul  to  the  Thessalonians,  &c.,  vol.  i.)      (s.  D.) 
ANTICLIMAX  {dvn  and  KXi/xa^),  in  rhetoric,  is    an 
abrupt  declension  on  the  part  of  a  speaker  or  writer  from 
the  dignity  of  idea  which  he  has  attained,  as  in  the  follow- 
ing well-known  distich  : — 

"  The  great  Dalhousie,  he,  the  god  of  war, 
Lieutenant-coloTiel  to  the  earl  of  Mar." 

From  its  character  it  is  plain  that  it  can  be  intention- 
ally employed  only  for  a  jocular  or  satiric  purpose.  It 
frequently  partakes  of  the  nature  of  antithesis,  as — 

"  Die  and  endow  a  college  or  a  cat." 


Prom  bathos  it  is  distinguished  by  being  much  more  Q6- 
cidedly  a  relative  term.  A  whole  speech  may  never  rise 
above  the  level  of  bathos  j  but  a  climax  of  greater  or  less 
elevation  is  the  necessary  antecedent  of  an  anticlimax. 

ANTICOSTI,  a  barren  island  of  British  North  America, 
situated  in  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  between  lat.  49°  and 
50°  N.,  and  between  long.  61°  40'  aid  64°  30'  W.,  with  a 
length  of  135  miles,  and  a  maximum  breadth  of  40.  Most 
of  the  coast  is  dangerous,  but  lighthouses  have  been  built 
at  different  points,  and  there  are  also  provision  posts  for 
Bhip^v^ecked  sailors.  The  lighthouse  keepers  and  other 
officials  are  the  only  inhabitants  of  the  island. 

ANTICYRA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the  name  of  three 
cities  of  Greece.  (1.)  In  Phocis,  on  the  Bay  of  Anticyra, 
in  the  Corinthian  Gulf.  Its  modern  name  is  Aspra  Spitia, 
where  some  remains  are  still  visible.  It  was  a  town  of 
considerable  importance  in  ancient  times ;  was  destroyed 
by  Philip  of  Macedon ;  recovered  its  prosperity ;  and 
was  captured  by  Flaminius  in  198  b.c.  (2.)  In  Thessaly, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  River  Sperchius,  nem  its  mouth. 
(3.)  In  Locris,  on  the  left  side  of  the  entrance  to  the 
Corinthian  Gulf,  and  not  far  from  Naupactus.  All  three 
places  are  said  to  have  been  known  for  their  hellebore; 
but  the  first  was  the  source  of  the  chief  supply.  The  city 
was  resorted  to  by  those  suffering  from  mental  derangement, 
that  they  might  the  more  easily  obtain  the  curative  herb  ; 
and  this  circumstance  gave  rise  to  a  number  of  proverbial 
expressions,  like  AiTixippas  <r£  Bit,  or  naviget  Anticyram,  and 
to  frequent  allusions  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers 
(Suetonius,  Cal.  29;  Persiua,  Sat.  iv.  16;  Juv.  Sat.  xiii.  97). 
Hellebore  was  likewise  considered  beneficial  in  cases  of  gout 
and  epilepsy. 

ANTIE'TAM,  a  small  river  of  the  United  States,  which 
rises  in  Pennsj'lvania,  and  flowing  into  Maryland,  joins  the 
Potomac  about  50  miles  from  Washington.  An  indecisive 
battle  between  the  Federals  mider  M'Clellan  and  the 
Confederates  under  Lee  was  fought  on  its  banks  on  16  th 
fnd  17th  September  1852.  The  victory,  however,  practi- 
cally lay  with  the  Federals,  as  the  Confederates  retreated  out 
of  Maryland  on  the  night  of  the  18th  September 


ANTIGONE,  the  daughter  of  CEdipna,  known  m  Greek 
legend,  first,  for  the  faithfulness  with  which  she  attended 
he^r  father  when  ho,  on  discovering  that  Joeaate,  the  mother 
of  his  chHdren,  was  also  his  own  mother,  put  his  eyes  out 
and  resigned  the  throne  of  ITiebea ;  secondly,  for  having, 
in  defiance  of  a  decree,  buried  with  due  rites  the  body  of  her 
brother  Polynices,  for  which  act  she  was  sentenced  to  be 
buried  alive  in  a  vault.     Her  charajter  and  these  incidents 
of  her  life  presented  an  attractive  subject  to  the  Greek  tragic 
poets,  especiaUy  Sophocles,  whose  plays  of  Antigone  and 
(Edipus  at  Colonus  still  exist ;  andEuripides,  ^\ios&  Antigone, 
though  now  lost,  is  partly  known  from  extracts  incidentally 
preserved  in  later  writers,  and  from  passages  in  his  play  of 
the    Phcenissoe.     In    the    order    of   the   events,    at   least, 
Sophocles  departed  from  the  original  legend,  according  to 
which  the  cremation  of  Polynices  took  place  while  CEdipua 
was  yet  in  Thebes,  not  after  he  had  died  at  Colonus.     Pos- 
sibly his  having  left  Thebes  at  all  is  an  invention  of  the  poet. 
Again,  in  assigning  Antigone  the  tragic  end  of  being  buried 
alive,  Sophocles  differs  from  Euripides,  in  whose  play  that 
cakmity  was  averted  by  the  intercession  of  Bacchus,  and 
was  followed  by  the  marriage  of  Antigone  and  Hsemon,  the 
son  of  her  persecutor  Creon,  who  had  .succeeded  to  the 
throne.     In  another  version  of  the  legend  (Hyginns,  Fab. 
72),   founded   apparently   (Heydemann,    Ueber  eine  nach 
Euripideische  Antigone,  Berlin,  1868)  on  a  tragedy  by  some 
follower  of  Eurii.ides,  Antigone,  on  being  handed  over  by 
Creon  to  her  lOver  li.emon  to  be  slain,  was  instead  secretly 
carried  off  by  him,  and  concealed  among  herdsmen,  where  she 
bore  him  a  son  M;eon.     The  boy  having  grown  up,  went  to 
the  games  at  Thebes,  and  being  there  recognised  by  the 
mark  of  a  dragon  on  his  body,  the  secret  was  discovered. 
Hercules  pleaded  with  Creon  in  vain  for  Hsemon,  who  now 
slew   both    Antigone    and   himself.     On  a   painted    vase 
(engraved  by  Heydemann,  siipra)  appears  the  scene  of  the 
intercession  of  Hercules.     Antigone  placing  the  body  of 
Polynices  on  the  funeral  pile  occurs  on  a  sarcophagus  in  the 
villa  Pamfili  in  Eome,  and  in  the  description  of  an  ancient 
painting  by  Philostratus  {Imag.  ii  29),  in  which  it  is  stated 
that  the  flames  consuming  the  two  brothers  burnt  apart,  as 
indicative  of  their  hostility  in  life. 

ANTIGONE  (2),  in  Greek  legend,  the  daughter  of  Eury- 
tion,  king  of  Phthia,  who  gave  her  in  marriage  to  Peleus, 
the  issue  being  a  daughter,  Polydora.  Peleus  having  acci- 
dentally killed  Eurytion  in  a  hunt,  some  say  the  hunt  of 
the  Calydonian  boar,  fled  and  obtained  expiation  from 
Acastus,  whose  wife  in  malice,  because  her  affection  for 
Peleus  was  not  returned,  informed  Antigone  that  it  was, 
upon  which  Antigone  took  her  own  life. 

■  ANTIGONUS  L,  called  Cyclops,  from  his  having  lost 
an  eye,  one  of  the  generals  of  Alexander  the  Great,  was 
the  son  of  Philip  of  Elymiotis.  la  the  division  of  the 
provinces  after  Alexander's  death,  323  B.C.,  Pamphylia, 
Lycia,  and  Phrj-gia  Major  fell  to  his  share.  But  Perdiccas, 
having  an  eye  to  universal  dominion,  detemiinod  to  divest 
him  of  his  government,  and  laid  plans  for  his  life,  by 
bringing  various  accusations  against  him.  Antigonua 
escaped  with  his  son  Demetrius  iato  Greece,  where  he 
obtained  the  favour  and  protection  of  Antipater,  321  RC.  ; 
and  when  soon  after,  on  the  death  of  Perdiccas,  a  new 
di-i-ision  took  place,  he  had  the  province  of  Susiana  added 
to  his  former  share.  He  was  likewise  intrusted  with  the 
command  of  the  war  against  Eumenes,  who  had  joined 
Perdiccas  against  the  coalition  of  Antipater,  Antigonus, 
and  the  other  generals.  Eumenes  ivas  thoroughly  defeated, 
and  was  obliged  to  retire  with  only  600  men  to  the  inac- 
cessible castle  of  Nora,  and  a  new  army  that  Wo.s  marching 
to  his  relief  was  also  routed  by  Antigonus.  In  the  interval 
Antipater  had  lied  (318  Rc),  and  the  opportunity  ex- 
cited the  ambition  of  Antigonus  to  possess  the  whole  Oj 
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Alexander's  empira  Polyaperchon  succeeding  Antipater 
in  the  regency,  to  the  exclusion  of  Casaander  his  son, 
Antigonus  resolved  to  set  himself  up  as  lord  of  al!  Asia. 
On  account  of  the  great  power  of  Eumenes,  he  greatly 
desired  to  gain  him  over  to  his  interest ;  but  that  faithful 
commander,  effecting  his.  escape  from  Nora,  raised  an 
army,  and  was  appointed  the  royal  general  in  Asia.  He 
defeated  Antigonus  in  several  engagements,  but  was  at 
last  delivered  up  to  him  through  treachery,  and  put  to 
death  Upon  this  the  governor  of  Upper  Asia  yielded  to 
Antigonus.  The  latter  now  seized  upon  all  the  treasures 
at  Susa,  and  directed  his  march  towards  Babylon,  of  which 
Seleucus  was  governor.  Seleucus  fled  to  Ptolemy,  and 
entered  into  a  league  with  him,  together  with  Lysimachus 
and  Cassander,  in  order  to  check  the  exorbitant  power  of 
Antigonus  (315  b.c.)  Notwithstanding  this  Antigonus 
made  a  successful  attempt  upon  Syria  and  Phcenicia, 
though  these  provinces  were  soon  after  recovered  by 
PtoJemy,  who  defeated  his  son  Demetrius,  while  ho  himself 
was  employed  against  Cassander  in  Asia  Minor  They 
were  again  taken  by  Antigonus,  who,  flushed  with  success, 
sent  an  expedition  against  the  Nab^tha^an  Arabs  dwell- 
ing in  the  deserts  adjacent  to  Juda;a.  In  the  first  enter- 
prise his  troojH  were  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Arabs ;  but  his 
son  commanded  the  second,  and  was  more  successful. 
Demetrius  then  expelled  Seleucus  from  Babylon ;  and, 
success  attending  his  arms  wherever  he  went,  the  con- 
federates had  to  make  a  treaty  with  Antigonus,  stipulating 
that  he  should  remain  in  possession  of  all  Asia,  but  that 
the  Greek  cities  should  retain  their  liberty.  This  agree- 
ment w.a3  .loon  violated,  under  the  pretence  that  garrisons 
had  been  placed  in  some  of  these  cities  by  Antigonus.  At 
first  Ptolemy  made  a  successful  descent  into  Asia  Minor, 
and  on  several  of  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago;  but  he  was 
at  length  totally  defeated  by  Demetrius,  in  a  naval  engage- 
ment off  Salamis,  in  the  island  of  Cyprus  On  gaining  this 
victory  Antigonus  assumed  the  title  of  king,  and  bestowed 
the  same  upon  his  son;  and  from  that  time  (30G  b.c.)  his 
reign  in  Asia,  and  that  of  Ptolemy  in  Egypt,  and  of  the 
other  generals  of  AlexaudiT  in  their  respective  provinces, 
properly  commence.  Antigonus  no  v  prepared  a  large  army, 
and  a  formidable  fleet,  the  comma,  d  of  which  ha  gave  to 
Demetrius,  and  hastened  to  attack  Ptolemy  in  his  own 
dominions.  His  invasion  of  Egypt,  however,  proved  a 
failure;  a  battle  with  Ptolemy  at  Mount  Casius  gained 
Antigonus  no  advantage,  and,  after  a  few  other  fruitless 
efforts,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  (30G  B.c.)  Demetrius 
attempted  the  reduction  of  lihodes ;  but,  meeting  with 
obstinate  resistance,  ho  was  obliged  to  make  a  treaty  upon 
the  best  terms  that  he  could,  in  order  to  join  his  father  in 
crushing  a  confederacy  that  had  been  formed  between 
Cassander,  Seleucus,  and  Lysimachus.  Father  and  son  ad- 
vanced with  their  united  forces  intp  Phrygia,  and  met  the 
enemy  at  Ipsus.  A  deci.sive  battle  was  fought,  in  which 
Antigouus  fell,  in  the  81st  year  of  his  age,  301  B.O.,  and 
with  hira  fell  the  fortunes  of  his  house. 

ANTIGONUS  (GONATAS),  son  of  Demetrius  Polior-' 
cetes,  and  grandson  of  the  former  Antigonus,  was  born  at 
Qouni  in  Thessaly  about  319  b.o\  On  the  death  of  hia 
father  in  Asia,  283  B.C.,  he  a.ssumed  the  title  of  king  of  Mace- 
donia, but  did  not  obtain  possession  of  the  throne  till  277, 
after  it  had  been  successively  in  the  hands  of  Pyrrhus,  Lysi- 
machus, Seleucus,  and  Ptolemy  Ceraunus.  Antigonus 
repelled  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls,  and  continued  in  undis- 
puted possession  of  Macedonia  till  273,  when  Pyrrhus 
returned  from  Italy  and  dethroned  him.  Pyrrhus  feU,  272 
B.C.,  at  Argos,  and  Antigonus  was  again  restored  to  power. 
The  latter  part  of  his  reign  was  comparatively  peaceful, 
and  he  gained  the  affection  of  his  subjects  by  his  mildness 
of  disposition  and  his  cultivation  of  the  ai  ^s.     He  resisted 


the  formation  of  the  Achaean  leagno,  but  did  not  resort  to 
arms  to  enforce  his  opposition.  He  died,  leaving  his  king- 
dom in  peace,  in  the  80th  year  Of  his  age,  and  the  44th  of 
his  reign,  239  B.C. 

ANTIGUA,  one  of  the  West  Indian  Islands,  in  the 
British  Leeward  group,  situated  50  miles  E.  of  St  Christo- 
pher, in  lat.  17°  6'  N.,  and  long.  61°  45'  W. ;  with  an  area 
of  108  square  miles,  and  a  circumference  of  about  50  miles. 
There  is  often  a  great  scarcity  of  water  in  the  island,  which 
has  also  suffered  severely  from  hurricanes;  but  it  is  on  the 
whole  healthy  and  its  soil  is  very  fertile,  producing  large 
quantities  of  sugar,  and  usually  enough  of  grain  for  home 
consumption,  as  well  as  some  cotton  and  tobacco.  Its  high 
and  rocky  coast  is  much  indented  by  bays  and  arms  of  the 
sea,  several  of  which  form  excellent  harbours  ;  that  of  St 
John's,  the  capital,  is  safe  and  commodious,  but  is  much 
inferior  to  English  Harbour,  which  is  capable  of  receiving 
vessels  of  the  largest  size.  Goods  to  the  value  of  £234,01 1, 
and  including  sugar,  molasses,  rum,  and  cotton,  were 
exported  in  1870,  being  an  increase  of  £33,038  as  com- 
pared with  18C9  ;  the  value  of  the  imports,  on  the  othei 
hand,  had  increased  during  the  same  period  from  £174,357 
to  £164,178.  In  1870,  422  ships  of  25,228  tons  entered, 
and  425  of  24,977  tons  cleared  the  ports  of  the  island. 
The  government  of  Antigua  ia  vested  in  a  governor  and 
executive  and  legislative  councils,  while  four  of  the  ten 
elective  members  of  the  general  legislative  council  of  the 
Leeward  Islands  are  chosen  from,  and  by,  the  legislative 
council  of  Antigua,  in  addition  to  one  non-elective  member 
nominated  from  the  same  body  by  the  Queen.  In  1870 
the  revenue  amounted  to  £41,136,  the  expenditure  to 
£31,315,  and'  the  public  debt  to  £52,195.  The  chief 
source  of  revenue  is  the  import  duty,  which  amounted  to 
about  £20,000  in  the  same  year.  Antigua  was  discovered 
in  1493  by  Columbus,  who  is  said  to  have  named  it  after 
a  church  in  Seville,  called  Santa  Maria  la  Antigua.  It 
however  remained  uninhabited  until  1632,  when  a  body  of 
English  settlers  took  posssission  of  it,  and  in  1663  another 
settlement  of  the  same  nation  was  effected  under  the 
direction  of  Lord  Willoughby,  to  whom  the  entire  island 
was  granted  by  Charles  II.  It  was  ravaged  by  the  French 
in  1666,  but  was  soon  after  reconquered  by  the  British,  and 
was  formally  restored  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  Breda.  Since 
then  it  has  been  a  British  possession.  Population  in  1871, 
35,157. 

ANTILEGOMENA  (drrt\evo^««,  contradicted  or  dis- 
puted), an  epithet  applied  by  the  early  Christian  writers  to 
denote  those  books  of  the  New  Testament  which,  although 
sometimes  publicly  read  in  the  churches,  were  not  for  & 
considerable  time  admitted  to  be  genuine,  or  received  intc 
the  canon  of  Scripture.  These  books  are  so  denominated 
in  contradistinction  to  the  IIoTnologoumena,  or  universally 
acknowledged  writings.  The  following  is  a  catalogue  of 
the  AniiUgomena : — Che  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  Epistle  of 
St  James,  the  Second  Epistle  of  St  Peter,  the  Secotid  and 
Third  Epistles  of  St  John,  the  Epistle  of  St  Jude,  the  Apo- 
calypse, or  Revelation  of  St  John.  The  earliest  notice 
which  we  have  of  this  distinction  is  contamed  in  the  Sule- 
siastical  Ilistory  of  Eusebius  (iii.  25),  who  flourished  A.0.  i 
270-310 ;  but  the  meaning  of  the  passage  is  by  no  means 
clear,  and  it  has  accordingly  given  rise  to  considerabl6 
controversy. 

ANTILLES,  a  name  that  is  usually,  altnough  by  no 
means  uniformly,  applied  to  the  whole  of  the  West  Indian 
Islands,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bahamas ;  it  has  also, 
on  the  one  hand,  been  employed  to  designate  smallei 
portions  of  the  same  group,  and,  on  the  other,  it  has  been 
extended  so  as  to  comprehend  the  whole  archipelago, 
inclusive  of  the  Bahamas.  The  traditional  derivation  of 
the  word  Antilles  itself  from  Antilla,  a  continent  supposed 
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to  Qe  to  tlie  west  of  the  Azores,  and  for  wluch  Cuba,  or 
some  other  West  Indian  island,  was  mistaken,  is  too 
doubtful  and  too  vague  in  its  application  to  be  of  any 
value  in  determining  the  proper  "USe  of  the  term ;  the 
weight  of  authority  seems  to  be  in  favour  of  the  first 
acceptation.  In  this  sense  the  Antilles  have  been  divided 
into  two  groups  : — the  Greater  Antilles,  including  Cuba, 
Jamaica,  Hayti,  and  Porto  Rico;  and  the  Lesser  Antilles, 
forming  the  remainder  of  the  islands.     See  West  Indies. 

ANTIMAGHUS,  the  Colophonian,  a  Greek  poet  who 
w.'is  honoured  by  the  Alexandrine  grammarians  with 
the  second  place  in  their  epic  canon.  Of  his  works 
nothing  remains  to  us  but  the  merest  fragments ;  and  of 
his  Life,  we  know  little  more  than  that  he  was  born  at 
Claros ;  was  beaten  by  a  rival  in  a  poetical  competition  at 
Samoa;  met,  either  then  or  in  equally  discouraging  circum- 
stances, with  Plato ;  fell  in  love  with  a  lady  called  Lyde ; 
lost  her  by  death ;  bewailed  her  in  an  elegy  of  extreme 
erudition,  if  not  of  extraordinary  pathos ;  and  celebrated  in 
Lis  epic  the  seven  heroes  of  Thebes.  ScheUeiiberg  collected 
his  fragmentary  remains  at  Halle  in  1786;  and  EoU  at 
Dillenberg,  in  1845.  H.  G.  Stoll  published  at  Gottingen 
in  18-11  Animadversiones  in  Antimachi  Fragmeiita;  and  the 
remains  of  the  Thebais  are  to  be  found  in  Diintzer,  Fragm. 
des  Episch.  Poes.  der  Griech. 

A2vITIM0NY,  a  metal  found  native  to  a  small  extent  in 
many  of  the  localities  from  which  its  ores  are  derived.  It 
has  been  obtained  at  Sahlberg,  near  Sahl  in  Sweden,  at 
Andreasberg  in  the  Harz,  at  AUemont  in  Dauphiny 
Przibram  in  Bohemia,  besides  being  brought  from  Borneo, 
Chili,  Mexico,  New  Brunswick,  itc.  .  It  also  occurs  in  nature 
alloyed  with  other  metals ;  allemontite  being  arsenical 
antimony ;  dyscrasite,  antimonial  silver ;  and  breithauptite, 
a  native  alloy  of  antimony  and  nickel.  Among  the  ores  of 
antimony  may  be  enumerated  valentinite,  or  white  anti- 
mony, and  cervantite,  or  antimony  ochre,  both  oxides  of 
antimony ;  and  kermesite,  red  antimony,  or  antimony 
blende,  an  oxysulphide  of  the  metal.  Various  sulph- 
antimooites  of  other  metals  are  also  met  with,  but  they 
possess  only  a  mineralogical  interest.  The  antimony  of 
commerce  is  derived  almost  entirely  -from  the  sulphide, 
Btibnite,  or  grey  antimony  ore  (Sb.^Sj),  which  is  found  in 
gi-eat  abundance  in  Borneo,  in  Nevada,  and  at  Prince 
William  antimony  mine,  New  Brunswick.  It  is  also  mined 
at  Schemnitz  and  Kremnitz  in  Hungary,  at  Przibram  in 
Bohemia,  at  Wolfsberg  in  the  Harz,  and  at  Braunsdorf,  near 
Freiberg,  Bavaria.  Formerly  it  was  largely  produced  in 
Cornwall,  but  it  is  no  longer  worked  on  a  commercial  scale 
in  Great  Britain.  Stibnite  occurs  generally  in  veins,  and 
has  a  leaden  grey  colour,  with  a  metallic,  sometimes 
iridescent  lustre  ;  it  fuses  with  great  facility,  and  produces 
a  grey  streak.  It  is  the  cm'/n/^t  or  stibium  of  the  ancients, 
who  applied  to  it  the  epithet  ir\aTv6<f>6aXixoi;  from  its 
having  been  used  by  women  in  Eastern  countries  to  give 
increased  lustre  to  their  eyes,  by  darkening  the  eye-lashes,  a 
practice  still  pursued  in  some  parts.  The  pai?it  said  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures  to  have  been  used  by  Jezebel,  seems  to  have 
been  this  substance  ;  for  St  Jerome,  who  knew  the  manners 
of  Eastern  women,  has,  in  the  Vulgate,  rendered  the  passage 
'' oculos  ejus  po.iuil  stibio."  Stibnite  was  the  lupus  metal- 
lorum  of  the  alchemists,  and  Basil  Valentin  was  able  to 
show  that  it  contained  sulphur.  That  famous  alchemist 
was  acquainted  with  metallic  antimony,  and  by  him  and 
his  successors  it  was  known  as  regutws,  or  regulus  of  anti- 
niony,  from  the  readiness  with  which  it  acted  on  the  royal 
metal  gold.  The  tradition  that  the  name  -antimony  was 
given  to  the  sulphide  on  account  of  a  preparation  of  it  having 
proved  fatal  to  the  monks  (hence  anti-monachos)  in  a  German 
religious  house  will  hardly  bear  investigation.  Crude  anti- 
monv  of  commerce  is  the  ore  separated  from  its  associated 
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earthy  gangue — an  operation  effected  by  simple  fusion.  The 
sulphide  is  then  reduced  to  an  oxide  by  roasting  in  a  rever- 
beratory  furnace.  From  this  oxide  metallic  antimony  is 
obtained  by  fusion  with  charcoal,  which  has  been  saturated 
with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  sodium.  The  metal  may 
also  be  prepared  direct  from  the  sulphur  ore  by  roasting 
with  a  mixture  of  cream  of  tartar  and  nitre,  or  with  iron 
filings.  Antimony  is  a  brilliant  silver-grey  metal,  having 
a  foliated  texture  and  a  strong  tendency  to  assume  a 
crystalline  structure,  which  causes  the  cakes  of  metal  to 
present  a  characteristic  stellate  surface.  Its  specific  gravity 
is  6715  ;  it  melts  at  842°  Fahr.,  and  when  heated  to  redness 
takes  fire,  burning  wath  a  brilliant  white  flame.  It  is  brittle, 
and  can  be  easily  pulverised.  Antimony  is  chiefly  valuable 
for  the  alloys  it  yields  with  other  metals.  Britannia  metal 
Ls  an  aUoy  largely  used,  containing  usually  about  81  parts 
of  tin,  16  of  antimony,  2  of  copper,  and  1  of  zinc.  Type 
metal  contains  varying  proportions  of  lead  and  antimony, 
ranging  from  1 7  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  latter,  or  even  more, 
according  to  the  hardness  desired ;  with  sometimes  small 
proportions  of  other  metals  for  stereotype  plates,  <fec. 
Babbitt's  anti-friction  metal  for  the  bearings  of  machinery 
is  composed  of  83'3  parts  of  tin,  8'3  parts  of  copper,  and 
8'3  of  antimony.  Antimony  alloys  with  lead  and  tin,  sepa- 
rately or  in  combination,  are  also  used  in  place  of  gun  metal 
for  the  bushes  of  heavy  ipachinery.  Antimonial  prepara- 
tions are  of  great  value  in  pharmacy,  and  for  such  purposes 
it  is  essential  that  they  should  be  absolutely  free  from  the 
arsenical  and  other  impurities  which  commercial  antimony 
and  its  ores  always  contain.  The  principal  preparation  used 
medicinally  is  tartarated  antimony,  or  tartar  emetic,  a  tar- 
trate of  potash  and  antimony.  Taken  in  small  doses, 
from  -^th  to  ^th  of  a  grain,tartar  emetic  acts  as  diaphoretic, 
renders  mucous  surfaces  moist,  and  promotes  secretion  of 
urine.  In  larger  doses  it  excites  nausea,  and,  as  its  name 
indicates,  vomiting.  It  is  also  prepared  in  the  form  of  an 
ointment  for  external  application  as  a  counter-irritant, 
producing  a  painful  pustular  eruption.  Antimonial  wine 
is  a  preparation  of  tartar  emetic,  used  as  a  diaphoretic  and 
expectorant.  Butter  of  antimony,  or  the  liquor  of  chloride 
of  antimony,  is  used  as  a  powerful  caustic,  and  antimonial 
powder,  or  James's  powder,  is  employed  as  a  diaphoretic  in 
fevers  and  rheumatism.  Other  officinal  preparations  con- 
taining antimony  are — oxide  of  antimony  ;  black  anti- 
mony, or  the  native  sulphide,  prepared;  sulphurated  anti- 
mony; and  compound  calomel  pills.  Crude  antimony 
sulphide  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  black  lead  pencils. 
For  the  action  of  antimony  as  a  poison,  see  Poisons. 

ANTINOMIANS  (ivTi,  against,  and  vo'/ios,  law),  a  term 
first  employed  by  Luther  as  a  designation  of  the  followers 
of  John  Agricola,  who  maintained  that  the  moral  law, was 
not  binding,  as  such,  upon  Christians  (see  Agricola, 
Johannes).  In  this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  however,  the 
thing  existed  long  before  the  name.  From  the  1st  century 
of  the  Christian  era  downwards,  there  have  been  those  who, 
on  one  ground  or  other,  denied  that  the  law  was  of  use  or 
obligation  under  the  gospel  dispensation,  and  the  term 
Antinomian  is,  accordingly,  applied  with  sufficient  propriety 
to  many  who  lived  at  an  earlier  date  than  the  sect  or  school 
to  describe  whom  Luther  invented  it.  It  woidd  seem,  from 
several  passages  in  the  New  Testament  (Kom.  iii  8,  31, 
vi.  1  ;  Eph.  V.  6  ;  2  Pet.  ii.  18,  19),  in  which  the  apostles 
warn  their  followers  against  perversions  of  their  doctrine  as 
an  excuse  for  licentiousness,  that  Antinomianism,  in  its 
grosser  form,  found  a  place  even  in  the  primitive  church. 
It  is  to  be  noticed  that  this  first  manifestation  of  the  heresy 
seems  to  have  been  due  to  the  same  cause  is  that  which 
operated  in  the  case  of  Agricola, — a  mistaken  interpretation 
of  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith.  The  Gnostic  sects, 
several  of  whom  are  classed  as  Antinomian    seem  to  havo 
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proceeded  on  tne  principle,  tbat  being  si)iritual  their  nature 
could  not  be  corrupted  whatever  their  moral  conduct  might 
te.  Gnostic  Antiuomianism  seems,  therefore,  to  have  been  in 
this  respect  analogous  to. that  of  the  High  CalWnists,  some 
of  whom  went  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  an  elect  person 
did  not  sin  even  when  he  committed  actions  in  themselves 
wicked.  Such  were  the  Antinomians  in  England  during 
the  Protectorate.  A  doctrine  so  extreme,  and  sanctioning 
BO  unmistakably  an  immoral  life,  is  to  be  carefully  distin- 
guished from  the  Antinomianism  combated  by  Luther, 
which  was  a  matter  of  theory  not  necessarily  atTecting  con- 
duct. It  is  not  easy  to  apprehend  or  to  state  with  clearness 
the  precise  views  of  Agricola  as  to  the  relation  between  the 
Christian  and  the  moral  law.  His  own  statements  were 
more  than  once  modified  or  retracted  in  the  course  of 
discussion,  and  there  can  bo  no  doubt  that  Luther  made  him 
responsible  for  opinions  which  he  did  not  hold.  The 
exaggeration  characteristic  of  all  controversies  seems  to  have 
prevailed  'in  this  case  to  an  unusual  extent  on  both  sides, 
and  neither  disputant  should  always  be  taken  literally  at 
his  word,  whether  he  speaks  for  himself  or  for  his  opponent. 
It  was  probably  a  desire  to  establish  Luther's  negation  of 
the  Eoraan  Catholic  doctrine  of  good  works  on  some  firm 
gpround  of  principle,  that  first  led  Agricola  to  insist  as  he  did 
on  the  essential  incompatibility  between  the  law  and  the 
gospel  The  law  of  Moses,  he  taught,  was  for  the  Jews 
alone,  and  was  not  a  rule  of  life  to  Christians,  who  might 
with  safety  altogether  neglect  it.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
never  denied  that  the  Christian  was  under  a  moral  govern- 
ment with  an  adequate  sanction,  which  laid  him  under 
obligation  to  lead  a  holy  life.  What  he  maintained  was 
that  the  New  Testament  furnished  all  that  was  necessary 
for  impulse  and  guidance  in-  the  path  of  Christian  duty,  not 
in  the  form  of  positive  precepts  so  much  as  of  principles 
and  motives.  Thus  explained,  the  difference  between  the 
orthodox  and  Agricola's  party  reduces  itself  within  a  com- 
paratively narrow  compass,  though,  after  the  fullest  explana- 
tion, itTcmains  a  real  difference  and  a  standing  subject  of 
controversy. 

ANTINOMY  is  the  word  employed  by  Kant,  m  the 
Critical  Philosophy,  to  mark  the  inevitable  conflict  or  con- 
tradiction into  which,  according  to  his  view,  speculative 
reason  falls  with  itself,  when  it  seeks  to  conceive  the  complex 
of  external  phenomena,  or  nature,  as  a  world  or  cosmos. 
Literally  the  word  means  a  conflict  or  opposition  of  laws 
( Widerstreit  der  Gesdze).  It  is  used  by  Kant  both  in  a 
generic  and  in  a  specific  sense;  the  fate  that  lies  upon  the 
speculative  endeavour  of  human  reason  taking  the  form  of 
four  special  contradictions.  ••  For  the  generic  sense  Kant  also 
has  the  word  Antithetic,  each  antinomy  being  set  forth  in 
the  shape  of  thesis  and  antithesis,  with  corresponding 
demonstrations,  the  perfect  validity  of  which,  in  all  cases, 
he  most  positively  guarantees.  The  conflicting  propositions, 
or  the  cosmological  ideas  involved  in  them,  are  intimately, 
though  somewhat  obscurely,  related  to  the  four  heads  of 
categories  of  the  understanding  in  the  Kantian  system,  but 
this  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  such  details.  Expressed 
in  the  shortest  form,  the  theses  run  thus  : — The  world  (1) 
is  limited  in  space  and  time,  (2)  consists  of  parts  that  are 
simple,  (3)  includes  causality  through  freedom,  (4)  implies 
the  existence  of  an  absolutely  necessary  being.  To  these 
answer  the  antitheses  : — The  world  (1)  is  without  limits  in 
space  or  time,  (2)  consists  of  parts  always  composite,  (3) 
includes  no  causality  but  that  of  natural  law,  (4)  implies 
the  existence  of  no  absolutely  necessary  being.  The  theses 
were  taken  by  Kant  from  the  speculative  cosmology  of  the 
Wolffian  school ;  the  antitheses  are  the  not  less  dogmatic 
assertions  made  or  suggested  by  empirical  thinkers.  Since, 
according  to  Kant,  equally  valid  arguments  can  be  adduced 
on   each  side,  ivhiie,  as   mutuallv  contradictory  in   their 


dogmatic  sense,  the  two  sets  of  propositions  caunot  both  be 
true,  it  is  plain  that  reason  must  have  gone  beyond  its  powers 
in  seeking  for  a  speculative  knowledge  of  that  which  can  be 
given  in  no  experience.  But  the  function  of  a  true  philo- 
sophy does  not  stop  short  with  the  detection  of  this  internal 
strife  of  speculative  reason  ;  the  strife  must  be  con)  posed, 
and  Kant  holds  that  none  but  his  own  critical  doctrine  is 
equal  to  the  task.  The  first  two  antinomies  he  overcomes 
by  showing  that  theses  and  antitheses,  when  critically 
understood  of  mere  phenomena,  are  both  alike  false  ;  the 
others,  by  showing  that  the  opposed  members,  when  under- 
stood, again  critically,  of  noiimena  and  phenomena  respec- 
tively, may  both  be  true  This  amounts  to  saying,  that  in 
neither  of  the  two  sets  of  cases  (though  in  dilferent  ways) 
is  the  contradiction  real,  however  really  it  has  been  intended 
by  the  opposing  partizans,  or  must  appear  to  the  mind 
without  critical  enlightenment.  It  is  wrong,  therefore,  to 
impute  to  Kant,  as  is  often  done,  the  view  that  human 
reason  b,  on  ultimate  subjects,  at  war  with  itself,  in  the 
sense  of  being  impelled  by  equally  strong  arguments  towards 
alternatives  contradictory  of  each  other.  Hamilton's  Law 
of  the  Conditioned — that  all  positive  knowledge  lies  between 
two  extrelnes,  neither  of  which  we  can  conceive  as  possible, 
but  yet,  as  mutual  contradictories,  the  one  or  other  of  which 
we  must  recognise  as  necessary — while  suggested  by  the 
Kantian  doctrine  of  the  Antinomy  of  Pure  Reason,  is  dis- 
tinctly at  variance  with  it.  In  the  realm  of  phenomenal 
experience,  actual  or  possible,  when  it  is  properly  conceived, 
Kant  allows  of  no  conflict ;  and,  though  he  denies  that  we 
can  have  speculative  knowledge  of  a  realm  transcending 
experience,  he  is  satisfied  of  this  at  least,  that  knowledge 
of  the  one  realm  may  go  forward  without  prejudice  to 
moral  conviction  of  another.  (o.  c.  R.) 

ANTINOUS,  a  beautiful  youth,  who  was  page  to  the 
emperor  Hadrian,  and  greatly  beloved  by  him.  After  h's 
mysterious  death  by  drowning  in  the  Nile  (130  a.d.) 
Hadrian — for  whose  sake,  according  to  one  account,  he 
had  offered  himself  a  voluntary  victim  to  destiny — caused 
the  most  extravagant  respect  to  be  paid  to  his  memory  by 
ceremony  and  monument.  Not  only  were  cities  called 
after  him^  medals  struck  with  his  efligy,  and  statues  erected 
to  him  in  all  parts  of  the  empire,  but  he  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  the  gods,  temjiles  were  built  for  his  worship, 
festivals  celebrated  in  his  honour,  and  oratles  delivered 
in  his  name.  The  cities  that  showed  most  2oal  for  the  new 
divinity  were  Bithynium  (Antinoopolis)  his  birth-place, 
Besa  (Antinoopolis)  in  Egj-pt,  Mantinca  in  Arcadia,  and 
Athens.  It  was  in  Athens  that  his  greatest  ^festivals 
were  held — the  Avra'c'tm  cv  acrrci  (in  the  city)  and  the 
Ai'Ttvoeia  (V  'EKev<Tii'L  (at  Eleusis).  '  A  remarkable  impulse 
was  given  to  the  art  of  sculpture  by  the  endeavour  to 
produce  an  idealised  representation  of  the  deified  page. 
We  still  possess  a  colossal  bust  in  the  Vatican,  a  bust  in 
the  Louvre,  a  bas-relief  from  the  Villa  Albani,  a  statue  in 
the  Capitol,  another  in  Berlin,  another  in  the  Lateran,  and 
many  more.  The  medals  with  his  head  are  equally  nume- 
rous. (Levezow,  Ueber  dm  Aniinons  ;  O.  Miiller,  Hand- 
buch  der  Archdologie ;  Miiller-Wieseler,  Deiikmdler  der 
alien  Kunst.) 

ANTIOCH  ('Ain-toV'a),  a  city  in  Syria,  long.  3G°10'E, 
lat.  36°  ir  N.,  described  as  "Epidaphnes"  (rj  tVi  Atufnnrit, 
or  eVi  Aa</)i-fl),  or  as  "  on  the  Orontes,"  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  fifteen  other  Greek  towns  which,  like  itself, 
owed  their  foundation  to  Seleucus  Nicator,  and  their 
names  to  his  father  Antiochus.  While  the  wide-spread 
notoriety  of  Daphne^  with  its  beautiful  grove,  compared  to 
the  vale  of  Tempe,  and  with  its  extraordinary  excesses  of 
pleasure,  rendered  it  available  as  a  local  designation  for 
Antioch,  the  river  Orontes  also  seems  to  have  served  the 
same  purpose  with  more  than  usual  interest,  owing,  per- 
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baps,  to  its  fabulous  history.  Originally  it  had  been  called 
Typhon,  from  the  snake-legged  giant  of  that  name  (Strabo, 
p.  750),  who  here  struck  by  the  thunderbolt  of  Jupiter, 
and  seeking  escape  under  the  earth,  formed  the  bed  of  the 
river  by  his  trail,  and  its  source  by  his  descent.  Orontes, 
it  was  said,  was  the  name  of  a  man  who  had  built  a  bridge 
over  the  river,  and  when  in  Roman  times  the  course  of  the 
stream  was  partly  changed,  a  tomb  (soros)  was  found  in  the 
old  bed  cuntaiuing  the  bones  of  a  man  of   colossal  size. 
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nbich  the  oracle  declared  to  be  those  of  Orontes  (Pausanias, 
^iiL  29,  3).  On  the  coins  of  Antioch  struck  by  Tigranes, 
and  frequently  on.those  of  later  times,  the  city  is  personified 
as  a  female  figure  seated  on  a  high  rock  or  hill,  from  under 
which  issues  the  Orontes  in.  the  form  of  a  youth  in  the 
attitude  of  swimming.  The  same  representation  occurs  in 
a  marble  statue  in  the  Vatican,  and  in  a  sOver  statuette  in 
the  British  Museum;  and  in  each  case  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  original  model  was  the  celebrated  statue  of 
Antioch  by  Eutychides,  a  pupU  of  Lysippus. 

On  the  dismemberment  of  the  Eastern  empire  founded 
by  Alexander  the  Great,  it  fell  to  Seleucus  to  make  him- 
self master  of  that  portion  of  it  included  in  Syria.  It  was 
an  age  remarkable  for  the  building  of  new  towns  more  or 
less  on  the  plan  of  Alexandria,  and  accordingly  Seleucus, 
iustead  of  establishing  himself  at  Antigonia,  the  newly- 
huilt  capital  of  his  defeated  rival,  chose  a  site  a  little 
further  down  the  Orontes,  about  20  miles  from  its  mouth, 
for  the  capital  of  his  new  kingdom,  the  task  of  laying  out 
and  braiding  it  being  entrusted  to  the  architect  Xenaeus. 
(^n  Jlount  SUpius  was  placed  the  citadel,  and  on  the  slope 
towards  the  river  the  town.  Seleucus  destroyed  Antigonia, 
transferred  its  inhabitants  to  Antioch,  and  perhaps,  as  has 
been  said,  utilised  its  building  material.  In  addition  to 
this  new  population  there  were  the  old  inhabitants  of  the 
'  village  of  lopolis  or  lone,  which  had  before  occupied  the 
citadel,  and  which  traced  its  origin  to  lone,  an  Argive 
fugitive  from  Egj-pt,  in  search  of  whom  Triptolemus  had 
been  sent  from  Eleusis.  Though  this  legend  appears  to 
have  originated  simply  from  the  name  lone,  the  people  of 
Antioch  yet  boasted  of  a  common  descent  with  the  inhabits 
ants  of  Attica,  struck  coins  with  the  head  of  Pallas  and 
an  owl,  precisely  like  coiud  of  Athens,  and  maintained  the 
traditions  of  Triptolemus  as  of  a  sort  of  ancestral  hero. 
Besides  lopolis,  the  villages  of  Meroe,  afterwards  a  suburb, 
and  Bottia,  on  the  banks  -of  the  Orontes,  where  Alexander 
dedicated  a  temple  to  Jupiter  Bottiaeus,  claimed  to  have 
furnished  the  original  inhabitants  of  Antioch.  But  the 
town  founded  by  Seleucus,  300  B.C.,  soon  became  insuffi- 
cient for  the  influx  of  population,  and  a  new  district  had 
to  be  enclosed,  the  original  walls  being  allowed  to  remain. 
For  the  same  purpose  a  third  addition  was  made  in  the 
time  of  Seleucus  Callinicus  (246-22G  ac),  and  a  fourth 
tmder  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (175-16-4  B.C.),  to  whom  the 
city  owed  also  many  new  buildings  of  great  splendour. 
From  its  four  parts,  each  separately  walled,  Antioch  was 


now  called  a  tetrapotit,  and  in  point  of  situatioii,  archi- 
tectural magnificence,  and  resources  of  enjoyment,  ranked 
after  Rome  and  Alexandria  as  the  nest  city  of  its  time. 
The  chief  retreat  of  pleasure  was  the  cypress  grove  ol 
Daphne,  at  a  distance  of  between  4  and  5  miles,  but  con- 
nected with  the  city  by  a  suburb  called  Heraclea,  the  road 
passing  among  beautiful  villas,  gardens  with  fountains,  hot 
springs,  medicinal  wells,  brooks,  and,  in  short,  if  we  may 
trust  the  ancient  writers  who  speak  from  personal  obser- 
vation, every  combination  of  salubrity  and  beauty.  Seleu- 
cus Nicator  had  laid  out  the  grove  of  Daphne,  and  erected 
in  it  a  temple  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  to  which  deities  an 
annual  festival  was  held  in  August,  attended  by  all  the 
people  of  the  neighbourhood.  Ebund  the  temple  was  an 
enclosure  or  asylum  within  which  refugees  were  safe.  In 
the  temple  of  Apollo  was  a  colossal  statue  of  that  god,  the 
work,  it  was  said,  of  the  sculptor  Bryaxis,  of  which,  appa- 
rently, there  is  a  copy  on  the  coins  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 
\Vhile  the  emperor  Julian  was  at  Antioch  preparing  for  the 
Parthian  war,  this  temple  was  bum%d,  but  whether  the  fire 
was  due  to  the  antipathy  of  the  Christians,  or  to  accident, 
was  never  ascertained.  The  city  itself,  abounding  in  fine 
buildings,  seems  to  have  been  for  nothing  so  remarkable 
in  this  direction  as  for  its  streets  and  porticoes,  which  were 
styled  "golden,"  with  reference  to  the  splendour  of  tht 
columns,  and  perhaps,  more  literally,  to  the  application  of 
gold  as  a  means  of  ornamentation.  The  principal  street 
traversed  the  enrire  length  of  the  city  from  east  to  west,  s 
distance  of  about  4  miles,  having  four  parallel  rows  ol 
columns,  forming  a  broad  road  in  the  middle  open  to  the 
sky,  and  at  each  side  a  narrower  covered  way  or  poitico. 
The  road  in  the  middle  was  laid  with  granite  in  the  time 
of  Antoninus  Pius.  From  this  main  street  others  branched 
off  at  intervals  up  to  the  higher  part  of  the  town  on  the 
one  hand,  and  down  towards  the  river  on  the  other. 
^\^lere  such  junctures  occurred,  the  porticoes  of  the  main 
street  were  carried  over  in  the  form  of  arches.  Among  the 
buildings  of  which  particular  inention  is  made,  are — (1),  a 
temple  to  Jupiter  Capitolinufl,  in'  imitation  of  the  temple 
to  the  same  deity  in  Rome,  situated ,  probably  on  ilouDt 
Snpius ;  (2),  the  theatre,  begun  by  the  Seleucids  kings, 
enlarged  by  Agrippa  and  Tiberius,  and  finished  by  Trajan  ; 
and  (3),  the  great  Christian  church  begun  by  Constantine 
and  completed  by  Constantius,  "which  stood  until  526  A.D., 
when  it  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  "and  fire.  Its 
dome-shaped  roof  is  said  to  have  been  of  immense  height, 
while  many  parts  of  the  building  glistened  with  precious 
stones  and  ornaments  of  gold.  The  altar  within  it  faced 
the  west.  From  the  description  it  is  thought  to  have 
resembled  St  Vitalis  at  Ravenna.  The  necropolis  appears 
to  have  been  situated  on  Mount  Casius,  above  Antioch, 
where  are  still  sep'ilchres  cut  in  the  rock,  afterwards  used 
as  cells  by  anchorites,  among  them  Zeno,  who  died  about 
-120  A.D.  With  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  for  private  pur- 
poses from  the  wells  and  fountains  in  the  city,  it  was  yet 
necessary  to  maintain  the  public  baths,  which  in  Roman 
times  became  numerous,  by  •aqueducts  conveying  water  for 
some  .distance.  The  ruins  of  one  of  these  aqueducts  still 
remain,  admired  for  the  solidity  of  the  masonry  and  the 
colossal  scale  of  the  structure  (see  Aquitduct).  But 
with  all  its  charms  Antioch  was  beset  by  a  danger  which, 
often  threatening,  several  times  succeeded  in  laying  its 
fairest  aspect  waste.  The  first  recorded  earthquake 
occurred  148  B.C.,  but  the  mj-ths  of  the  giants  Pagres  and 
Typhon  there  struck  by  the  thunderbolts  of  Jupker  secro 
to  refer  to  similar  commotions  at  a  remoter  period.  A 
second  earthquake,  37  a.d.,  in  the  reign  of  Caius  Coes.-.r. 
caused  so  much  damage  that  the  emperor  sent  two  senators 
to  look  to  the  affairs  of  the  city.  A  third  followed  in  the 
time  of  Claudius.      One  effect  of  these  disturbauces  was  to 
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increase  the  tendency  to  superstition,  of  which  there  was 
an  instance  in  the  magician  Dabbonius,  who  placed  a  bust 
on  a  purple  column  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  inscribed 
it  oo-cicrra  airruiTa,  but  in    vain,  for  the  noKt   earthquake 
caet  it  down.     Much  more  severe  was  the  earthquake  115 
A.P.,  while  the  city  was  full  of   the  Koman  army  which 
Trajan  was  to  lead  against   the   Parthians.  ■  The    rivers 
changed  their  courses,  Mount  Casius  shook,  and   it  was 
only  by  taking  shelter  for  several  days  in  the  circus  that 
Trajan  himself  escaped  danger  from  the  falling  buildings. 
The  city  being  restored  partly  by  the  aid  of  Trajan  and 
Hadrian,  was  spared  any  serious  calamity  of  this  kind  till 
626  A.D.   when  it  was  entirely  destroyed,  the  loss  of  life, 
all  the  greater  because  of  an  assembly  of  Christians  then 
met,  being  reckoned  at  250,000  persons.     There  had  before 
been  two  shocks,  341  and  457-8  a.d.,  the  latter  attended 
with   considerable   loss.     Again,  on  Nov.    29,  528  K.D., 
occurred   another  earthquake,  through  which  5000  lives 
were  lost.     There  appears  to  have  been  a  violent  shock, 
587  A.D.,  followed  on  the  last  day  of  October  588  by  another, 
attended  with  a  terrible  destruction  of  life.     But  the  people 
of  Antioch  were  not  without  troubles  of  their  own  making, 
as  when,  by  their  disaifection  towards  the  king  Demetrius, 
they  caused  him  to  seek  the  aid  of  a  body  of   Jews,  with 
whom  he  fell  upon  his  subjects,  slaying  a  vast  number,  and 
Betting  fire  to  the  city.    In  83  B.C.  Tigranes,  either  by  invita- 
tion or  by  force,  took  Antioch,  but  was  compelled  to  leave 
it  by    Lucullus,    who   placed    on    the    throne    Antiochus 
Philopator.     Syria  became  a  Roman  province  in  the  time 
of  Pompey,  who  (64  A.D.)  enlarged  the  temple  at  Daphne, 
and   conceded  to  Antioch  autonomy.     In  47  a,d.  Ca;sar 
visited  Antioch  on  his  expedition  from  Alexandria  against 
Pharnaces,  and  was  regarded  as  a  benefactor,  and  styjed 
dictator,  because  he  allowed  the  town  to  retain  its  freedom, 
and  added  several  public  works  of  importance.     Augustus 
was  no  less  favourably  inclined  to  the  famous  Eastern  city, 
which  on  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  Antony  at  Actium, 
ha-stened  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  emperor,  and  even 
instituted  an  era  from  the  day  of  that  battle,  which,  how- 
ever, was  not  long  retained.     The  usual  era  from  which 
reckonings  were  made  in  Antioch,  and  over  a  great  part 
of  the  East,  down  to  the  10th  century,  was  312  B.C.,  in 
which  year  Seleucus  took  Babylon.     It  was  known  as  the 
era  of  the  Seleucida^.     Successive  emperors  showed  their 
favour  for  the    city  by  visits   or  the  erection  of   public 
works.     Germanicus  died  at  Antioch  19  a.d.;  his  body 
was  burned  in  the  forum,  and  a  monument  erected  over 
his  ashes.     Titus,  it  is  said  by  Malala,  placed  the  cheru- 
bim which  he  removed  from  Jerusalem  on  one  of  the  gates 
of    Antioch,  and  there  seems  to  be  confirmation  of  this 
statement  in  the  fact,  that  one  of  the   gates  continued 
long  to  be  named  after  these  figures.     Hadrian  built  an 
aqueduct   for  the  town  with    a   reservoir  (castellum)   at 
Daphne,  in  the   form  of  a  temple  to    the   nymphs   and 
naiads.     Under  Commodus  a  new  splendour  was  given  to 
Antioch   by   the   celebration    of   the  Olympic   games   at 
Daphne.       Buildings   were   erected   for   the    practice   of 
athletic  feats  generally,  and  in  particular  for  the  use  of 
those  who  competed  in  the  games.    In  266  a.d.  the  Persians 
invaded-  Antioch,  appearing  suddenly  on. the  hills  while 
the  people  were  assembled  in  the  theatre,  where   many 
were  slain  by  the  enemy's  arrows  before  escape  was  pos- 
sible.    The  Christian  church,  partly  bmlt  by  Constantine, 
and  finished  by  his  son,  has  already  been  mentioned,  and 
from  its  great  size  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  Christian 
population  of  Antioch  was  already  considerable.     In  the 
time    of   Theodosius   the    entire  population   is  given    by 
Chrysostom  at  200,000,  of  which  number  about  the  half 
(vere  orthodox  Christians, — a  name  which  was  here  first 
Applied  to  the  disciples  of  Christ  (Acts  zi.  26).    From  252  to 


380  A.D.  ten  assemblies  of  the  church  were  held  at  Antioch. 
It  had  been  the  residence  of  the  apostle  Peter,  as  it  was 
afterwards  that  of    the  Patriarch   of    Asia.     But   in  the 
history  of  Christianity  at  Antioch  no  period  is  so  memor- 
able as  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Julian,  whose  measures 
directed   against  the    new  religion— such    as   closing  the 
church  and.  aUowing  the  temple  of  the  Jews  to  bo  restored — 
brought  u[)on  himself  an  amount  of  odium  which  was  far 
from   being  counterbalanced  by  success  in  his  efforts  tc 
revive  the  old  rites  of  Apollo  and  Jupiter.    Valens,  though 
not  orthodox,  was  yet  liberal  in  the  erection  of  new  build- 
ings, in  Antioch, —  among  them  a  forum   surrounded   oy 
four  basilicas,  and  with  a  high  column  in  the  centre  sur- 
mounted by  a  statue  of  Valentinianus.     This  he  did  after 
having  made  peace  with"  the  Persians,  Nov.  10,  371   a.d, 
The  reign  of   Theodosius  the  Great  was  signalised  by  a 
fierce  sedition  in  Antioch,  caused  by  a  tax  which  he  had 
imposed  in  387  or  388  a.d.,  a  year  of  famine.    The  statues 
of  the  emperor  and  the  imperial  family  were  thrown  down, 
and  a  tumult  raised  which  was  suppressed  with  difficulty. 
Many  of  the  offenders  were  punished  with  great  severity, 
while  the  town  itself  was  deprived  of  its  privileges  as  a 
metropolis.     In  the  time  of  Leon  a  temple  was  erected  in 
Antioch  to  Simeon  Stylites,  whose  body  was  conveyed  to 
the  city  from  the  hill,  between  30  and  40  miles  to  the  eatt, 
where,  on  the  top  of  a  column  40  or  60  feet  high,  he  had 
Jived  in  self-imposed  martyrdom  for  tlxirty  years.     Under 
Zeno  great  efforts  were  made  to   restore  the  city  to   its 
original  splendour  before  the  earthquakes  of  526  and  528 
a.d.     Its  name  was  now  changed  to  Theopolis,  but  the 
change  was  of  short  duration,  as  were  also  the  new  build- 
ings ;  for  in  538  A.D.   Chosroes,  the  king  of  Persia,  took 
the  town,  and,  after  removing  all  the  plunder,  even  that 
of  the  church,  gave  it  over  to  his  soldiers,  by  whom  the 
greater  part  of  it  was  set  on  fire.      It  was  again  partly 
revived  by  Justinian,  but  from  this  time  gradually  sank 
from  its  high    po.sition  of    queen    of   the    East.     Under 
Heraclius  (635  a.d..)  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens, 
who  held   it  till  969  a.d.,   when  it  was  restored  to  the 
Rgman  dominion  by  Michael  Burza  and  Peter  the  Eunuch, 
and  so  retained  tiU  1084  a.d.,  when  it  fell  into  the  power 
of   the  Turks,  from  whom  again  it  was  captured  by  the 
Crusaders,  1098  A.D.     In  1268  a.d.  it  was  taken  by  the 
sultan  of  Egypt,  and  never  revived  from  the  destruction 
which  it  then  suffered.     Of   the  ancient  city  little  now 
remains  except  a  great  aqueduct  bridge  and  part  of  the 
massive  walls,  which  are  still  to  be  seen  scaling  step  by 
step  the  precipitous  hills.     At  one  place  the  wall  is  carried 
over  a   deep    ravine  with    an    arch   about    60  feet  high. 
Across  the  Orontes  is  a  bridge  of   nine  arches,  with  two       ' 
towers  having  gates  plated  with  iron,  whence  the  bridge  is 
known  as  the  iron  bridge.     Neither  the  harbour  nor  the 
ancient  walls  which  divided  the  four  parts  of  the  city  can 
now  be  traced.     As  in  the  case  of  many  other  Greek  cities 
in  Asia,  once  famous  for  their  beauty,  the  site  of   Antioch 
is  now  studded  with  squalid  hovels  of    mud  and  straw. 
The  people  live  by  the  produce  of  the  mulberry  trees  and 
by  growing  tobacco,  which  is  of  a  fine  quality.     It  is  still 
called  (Antioch)  Antakie,  and  is  sometimes,  as  in  1822, 
reminded  of  ita  ancient  calamities  arising  from  earthquakes. 
In  1835  it  contained  5600  inhabitants,  with  6000  Egyptian 
soldiers  under   Ibrahim  Pasha,  who  had  then  his  head- 
quarters there.     (C.   O.   Miiller,  Antiquitates  Antiochenae, 
Gbttingen,  1839,  from  which  the  plan  of  Antioch  has  been 
here  adapted ;    Bishop  Pococke,  Description  of  the  East, 
Lond.  1743-5;  Taylor,  La  Syrie,  la  Palestine,  et  la  Judee, 
Paris,    1855;   and     Voyage  Piltoresque    de    Syrie.)      The 
ancient  writers,  from  whom  most  of  our  information  con- 
cerning Antioch  is  derived,  are — {\\   Malala  (Johannes), 
AntiochenuB,  MiiUma  Chronica,  Oson.,  1C91;  (2)  Liba- 
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mu3,  the  Sophist,  who  had  a  school  in  Aotioch  in  the  time 
of  the  emperor  Julian ;  and,  (3)  Chrysostom  (John), 
patriarch  of  Constantinople.  -v     (a.  s.  m.) 

ANTIOCH  IN  PisiDiA,  another  of  the  many  cities 
founded  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  was  situated  on  the  south  side 
of  the  range  of  mountains  between  Phrygia  and  Pisidia 
Its  remains,  which  were  identified  by  Arundel  in  1833,  are 
close  to  the  modern  Yalobatch,  in  lat.  38"  18'  N.,  and  long. 
31°  23'  R,  and  include  the  ruins  of  several  temples,  a 
^eatre,  and  a  magnificent  aqueduct.  It  was  against  the 
Jewish  inhabitants  of  this  Antioch  that  Paul  and  Barnabas 
"shook  off  the  dust  of  their  feet"  (Acts  xiiL  51). 

ANTIOCHUS  L  (Soter,  the  Deliverer)  succeeded  his 
father  Seleucus  Nicator,  the  founder  of  the  Syrian  kingdom, 
in  280  B.c'  He  maintained  .  for  a  time  his 'father's  Mace- 
donian policy,  but  at  length  came  to  terms  with  Antigbnus 
Gonatas.  Successful  at  first  against  the  Gauls,  who  had 
r'nvaded  Asia  Minor,  he  was  finally  slain  by  them  in  battle 
(261  B.C.) 

ANTIOCHUS  II.  (Theos,  the  God),  the  son  and  succes- 
sor of  Autiochus  I.  Under  him  Syria  was  troubled  with  a 
long  Egyptian  war,  and  Ipst  Parthia  and  Bactria,  which 
became  independent.  He  was  forced  by  Ptolemy  of  Egypt 
to  put  away  his  wife  and  marry  an  Egyptian  princess, 
Berenice  ;  but  on  Ptolemy's  death  Berenice  was  discarded, 
and  Laodice  restored.  The  latter,  however,  out  of  revenge 
or  mistrust,  procured  the  death  of  her  husband,  her  rival, 
and  their  son,  246  b.c. 

ANTIOCHUS  III.,  surnamed  the  Great,  was  the  son 
of  Seleucus  CaUinicus,  and  ascended  the  Syrian  throne  at 
the  age  of  fifteen,  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  Seleucus 
Ceraunus.  His  reign  embraced  a  series  of  wars  against 
revolted  provinces  and  neighbouring  kingdoms,  in  the  pro- 
secution of  which  his  disasters  and  successes  were  equally 
great.  His  march  to  India  ;  his  agreement  with  Philip  of 
Macedonia  for  the  partition  of  Egypt ;  his  conquest  of 
Palestine  and  Coele-Syria  ;  his  occupation  of  Asia  Minor 
ind  the  Thracian  Chersonese ;  his  collision  with  the 
Romans  ;  his  expedition  into  Greece,  with  the  defeat  at 
Thermopyl»  by  Acilius  (jlabrio,  and  at  Mount  Sipylus  (in 
Asia  Minor)  by  Scipio  ;  and  Lis  dearly  purchased  peace  in 
188  B.C.,  are  the  chief  events  of  his  life.  He  was  killed 
in  an  attempt  to  plunder  a  temple  at  Elymais,  187  b.'c,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Seleucus  Philopator. 

ANTIOCHUS  IV.  (Epiphanes,  the  Ulustrious,  and  by 
parody,  Epimanes,  the  Insane),  who  had  been  a  hostage  in 
Rome  from  187  B.C.,  ascended  the  Syrian  throne  on  the 
death  of  Seleucus,  175  B.C.,  and  soon  made  himself  famous 
by  his  conquest  of  Coele-Syria,  Palestine,  and  Egypt  itself, 
with  the  exception  of  Alexandria,  which  would  likely  have 
also  been  his  if  the  Romans  had  not  interfered  and  for- 
bidden him  the  country.  During  his  Egyptian  campaigns 
he  twice  took  Jerusalem  (170  and  168  B.C.);  but  he 
appears  to  have  seen  that  he  could  never  hope  to  subdue 
Judasa  until  he  had  rooted  out  the  peculiar  Jewish  religion. 
He  accordingly  promulgated  a  decree,  enjoining  uniformity 
of  worship  throughout  his  dominions;  and,  on  the  refusal 
of  the  Jews  to  obey  it,  he  went  in  person  to  Jerusalem  and 
endeavoured  to  force  on  them  the  worship  of  the  Greek 
deities.  This  persecuting  policy  stirred  up  the  successful 
resistance  of  the  Maccabees;  and  it  was  while  hastening  to 
quell  this  revolt  that  he  fell  ill  of  a  loathsome  disease,  and 
died,  raving  mad,  at  Tabae,  in  Persia,  164  b.c.  His  death 
was  thought  by  the  Jews  to  be  an  appropriate  punishment 
for  his  persecution  of  them. 

ANTIOCHUS  VIII.,  king  of  Syria,  was  the  second  son 
of  Demetrius  Nicator.  During  his  reign  (125-96  b.c.) 
those  discords  and  wars  began  between  the  princes  of  the 
royal  house  of  Syria,  which  form  almost  its  sole  history,  till 
,tiic  kingdom  was  reduced  to  a  Uoman  colony  in  65  B.C. 


ANTIOCHUS,  OF  AscALON-,  a  philosopher  of  the  Ist 
century  before  Christ,  who,  coming  under  the  infiuence  of 
Philo  the  Academic  and  of  Mnesarchus  the  Stoic,  was  led 
to  attempt  a  reconciliation  between  their  antagonistic 
doctrineaf  and  thus  gave  rise  to  what  has  been  called  the 
Fifth  Academy.  In  regard  to  the  great  question  of  the 
degree  of  certainty  attainable  by  man,  he  held,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  scepticism  of  Philo,  that  the  human  intellect 
has  in  itself  a  sufficient  test  of  truth ;  and  in  regard  to 
the  question  wherein  happiness  consists,  he  maintained 
that,  while  virtue  v.'as  the  greatest  essential,  the  circum- 
stances of  life  were  not  a  matter  of  indifference.  Of 
his  writings  none  have  been  preserved  to  us  ;  and  for  the 
greater  part  of  our  information  we  are  indebted  to  Cicero, 
who  had  studied  under  him  at  Athens,  and  continued  to 
keep  up  a  friendly  intercourse  with  him  afterwards.  lie 
visited  Alexandria  and  Home,  and  lectured  on  philosophy  in 
both  cities. 

ANTIOFE  (1),  in  Greek  legend,  the  mother  of  Amphion 
and  Zethus,  was,  according  to  the  Odyssey  (xi  260),  a 
daughter  of  the  river  god  Ascpus.  In  later  poems,  as  in 
the  Cypria,  she  is  described  as  the  daughter  of  Lycurgus, 
who  appears  as  a  king  of  Thebes.  Her  beauty  attracted 
Jupiter,  who,  assuming  the  form  of  a  satyr,  took  her  by 
force.  After  this  she  was  carried  off  by  Epopeus,  king  of 
Sicyon,  who  would  not  yield  his  possession  of  her  till  com- 
pelled by  her  uncle  Lycus.  On  the  way  home  she  gave 
birth,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eleuthers,  to  the  twins 
Amphion  and  Zethus,  of  whom  the  former,  some  supposed, 
was  the  son  of  the  god,  the  other  the  son  of  Epopeus. 
Both  were  left  to  be  brought  up  by  herd-smen.  At  Thebes 
Antiope  nOw  suffered  from  the  .persecution  of  Dirce,  the 
wife  of  Lycus,  but  at  last  escaped  towards  Eleuthera;,  and 
there  found  shelter,  unknowingly,  in  the  house  where  her  two 
sons  were  living  as  herdsmen.  Here  she  was  discovered 
by  Dirce,  who  ordered  the  two  young  men  to  tie  her  to  the 
horns  of  a  wild  bull.  They  were  about  to  obey,  when  the 
old  herdsman,  who  had  brought  them  up,  revealed  his  secret, 
and  they  now  carried  out  the  punishment  on  Dirce  instead. 
For  this,  it  is  said,  Bacchus,  to  whose  worship  Dirce 
had  been  devoted,  visited  Antiope  with  madness,  which 
caused  her  to  wander  restlessly  all  over  Greece  till  she  was 
cured,  and  thereafter  married  by  Phocus  of  Tithorea,  on 
Mount  Parnassus,  where  at  last  both  were  buried.  Theii 
tomb  is  mentioned  by  Pausanias,  ix.  17,  4,  x.  32,  7. 

ANTIOPE  (2),  an  Amazon  who  bore  to  Theseus  a  son, 
Hippolytus.  As  to  how  Theseus  became  possessed  of  her 
there  are  various  "reports.  Either  she  gave  herself  up  to 
him  out  of  love,  when  with  Hercules  he  captured  Themiscyra, 
the  seat  of  the  Amazons,  or  she  feU  to  his  lot  then  as  a 
captive.  Or  again,  Theseus  himself  invaded  the  dominion 
of  the  Amazons  and  carried  her  off,  the  consequence  of 
which  was  a  counter-invasion  of  Attica  by  the  Amazons. 
After  four  months  of  war  peace  was  made,  and  Antiope 
left  with  Theses  as  a  peace-offering.  In  another  account 
she  had  joined  the  Amazons  against  him  because  he  had 
been  untrue  to  her  in  desiring  to  marry  Phaedra.  Antiope 
is  said  to  have  been  killed  by  another  Amazon,  Molpadia, 
a  rival  in  her  affection  for  Theseus.  Elsewhere  it  was 
believed  that  he  had  himself  killed  her,  and  fulfilled  an 
oracle  to  that  effect. 

ANTIPAROS,  the  ancient  Oliaros,  an  island  of  the 
kingdom  of  Greece,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  in  the  modern 
eparchy  of  Naxos,  situated  on  the  west  of  Paros,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  strait  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
wide  at  the  narrowest  point.  It  is  7  miles  long  by  3 
broad,  and  contains  about  500  inhabitants,  most  of  whom 
are  collected  in  Kastro,  a  village  on  the  north  ccast ;  their 
chief  employments  are-  agriculture  and  fishing.  The  only 
remarkable  feature  in  the   island  is  a- stalactite *ca vera. 
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which  ia  situated  near  tho  south  coast,  and  is  reached  by 
»  narrow  passage,  that  ia  broken  by  several  steep  and 
Bomewhat  dangerous  descents.  The  grotto  itself,  which 
(s  supposed  to  be  about  80  feet  high,  and  moro  than  300 
in  length  and  breadtli,  presents  a  scene  of  the  most 
dazzling  brilliance  and  splendour.  II.  de  Nointel  dis- 
covered it  in  1673,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it 
tiad  been  known  to  tho  ancients, 
ANTIPAS,  Heeod.  See  Hbrod  Antipas. 
AXTIPATEE..iQt(eiit  of  Macedonia  during  Alexander's 
Eastern  expedition,  334  B.O.  Ho  gained  this  distinguished' 
position  by  his  faithful  attachment  and  his  prudence.  In 
330  he  had  to  subdue  the  rebellious  tribes  of  Thrace; 
but  even  before  this  insurrection  was  quelled,  the  Spartan 
king  Agis  had  risen  against  Macedonia.  Having  settled 
affairs  in  Thrace  as  well  as  he  could,  Autipater  hastened 
to  the  south,  and  in  a  battle  near  Megalopolis,  gained  a 
complete  victory  over  the  insurgents.  His  regency  was 
greatly  molested  by  tho  arrogance  and  ambition  of  Olyinpias, 
the  mother  of  Alexander.  The  repeated  complaints  which 
both  pai-ties  sent  to  Alexander  induced  the  latter  to  invite 
Antipater  to  Asia,  and  to  appoint  Craterus  regent  in  his 
instead.  Biit  before  this  could  be  effected,  Alexander  died 
at  Babylon.  In  the  first  partition  of  the  empire  among 
♦  the  Macedonian  generals,  Antipater  and  Craterus  had 
allotted  to  them  the  administration  of  the  dominions  in 
Europe  with  the  exception  of  Thrace,  which  was  given 
to  Lysimachus.  The  death  of  Alexander  tempted  the 
Greeks  to  assert  their  independence,  but  the  prudence 
and  valour  of  Antipater  crushed  all  attempts  in  the  Lamian 
war,  and  established  the  Macedonian  rule  in  Greece  on  a 
firm  footing.  At  the  same  time  Craterus  was  engaged 
in  a  war  against  the  .ffitolians,  when  news  arrived  from 
Asia  which  induced  Antipater  to  conclude  peace  with  them ; 
for  Antigonus  reported  that  Perdiccas  contemplated  m.T.king 
himseK  sole  master  of  the  empire.  Antipater  and  Craterus 
accordingly  prepared  for  war  against  Perdiccas,  and 
allied  themselves  with  Ptolemy  the  governor  of  Egypt. 
Antipater  crossed  over  into  Asia  in  32 1 ;  and  while  still 
in  S)Tia,  he  received  informatirm  that  Perdiccas  had  been 
murder^  by  his  own  soldiers.  Antipater  now,  as  sole 
recent,  made  several  new  regulations,  and  having  commis- 
sioned Antigonus  to  continue  the  war  against  Eumenes 
and  the  other  partisans  of  Perdiccas.  returned  to  ilacedonia, 
where  he  arrived  in  320.  Soon  after  he  was  seized  by  an 
illness  which  terminated  his  active  career  319  B.C.  Passing 
over  his  son  Cassander,  he  appointed  Polysperchon  regent,  a 
measure  which  gave  rise  to  much  coi\fusion  and  ill  feeling. 
ANTIPHILUS,  a  painter  of  the  4th  century  before 
Christ,  who  was  placed  by  the  ancient  critics  in  the  highest 
tank  after  Apelles  and  Protogenes.  He  was  bom  in  Egypt, 
taught  by  Ctesidemus,  and  patronised  by  Philip  of  Mace- 
don,  and  Ptolemy,  son  of  Lagus.  Jealousy  is  said  to  have 
led  him  to  bring  a  false  accusation  against  Apelles,  which 
resulted,  according  to  the  story,  in  his  being  handed  over 
to  his  rival  as  a  shive.  In  style  the  two  artists  were  strongjy 
opposed ;  Antiphilus  being  remarkable  for  a  certain  quick- 
ness of  conception,  facility  of  execution,  and  Ughtness  of 
treatment 

AXTIPHON,  the  most  ancient  of  the  ten  Athenian 
orators  contained  in  the  Alexandrine  canon.  He  was  born 
480  B.C.  at  Ehamnus.  During  tho  Peloponnesian  war  he 
was  several  times  entrusted  with  the  command  of  detach- 
ments of  the  Athenian  forces,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the 
political  affairs  of  Athens.  He  had  a  hand  in  the  overthrow 
of  the  dfemocracy,  and  the  establishment  of  the  oligarchy 
of  the  Four  Hundred,  411  B.C.;  but  as  the  new  govern- 
ment was  soon  after  changed,  Antiphon  was  accused  of  high 
treason,  and  put  to  death.  He  must  be  regarded  as  the 
toiuuler  of  political  oratory  at  Athens,  for  he  was  the  first 


that  reduced  tho  art  of  the  orator  to  definite  rules  and 
principles."  Ho  wrote  speeches  for  others,  but  nevei 
addressed  tho  people  himself  except  at  his  own  trial 
Seventeen  orations  bearing  his  name  are  extant,  but  two  or 
three  of  them  may  bo  spurious.  They  are  printed  in  th« 
various  collections  of  the  Greek  Orators.  From  this  Anti- 
phon the  orator  we  must  distinguish  two  others :  tho  one 
a  philosopher,  mentioned  by  Xenophon  (Memor.,  L  6), 
who  ia  said  to  have  written  about  dreams ;  and  th» 
other,  a  tragic  poet,  who  lived  at  the  court  of  tho  eldej 
Diouysius. 

ANTIPHONY  (dyrt,  and  (^m-rj,  a  voice),  a  species  of 
psalmody  in  which  the  choir  or  congregation,  being  divided 
into  two  parts,  sing  alternately.  The  pecuhar  structm-e  of 
the  Hebrew  psalms  rendera  it  probable  that  tho  antiphouaJ 
method  originated  in  the  service  of  the  ancient  Jewiab 
Church.  According  to  the  historian  Socrates,  its  introduc- 
tion into  Christian  worship  was  due  to  Ignatius  (died,  115 
A.D.),  who  in  a  vision  had  seen  tho  angels  singing  in  alter- 
nate choirs.  In  the  Latin  Church  it  was  not  practised 
until  more  than  two  c.enturies  later,  when  it  was  intro- 
duced by  Ambrose,  bishop  of  Milan,  who  compiled  an 
anliphanary,  or  collection  of  wortls  suitable  for  autiphonal 
singing.  The  antiphonary  still  in  use  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  was  compiled  by  Gregory  the  Great  (590  a.d.) 

ANTIPODES,  a  word  of  Greek  deriv.iXion  (ii'Tt,  against, 
opposed  to,  TToSes,  feet), — from  the  inhabitants  walking 
feet  to  feet, — is  a  relative  term  applied  to  any  two  peoplee 
or  places  on  opposite  sides  of  the  earth,  so  situated  that 
a  line  drawn  from  the  one  to  the  other  passes  through  the 
centre  of  the  globe  and  forms  a  true  diameter.  Thus, 
the  North  Pole  is  exactly  antipodal  to  the  SoutL  An} 
two  places  having  this  relation — as  London  and,  approxi- 
mately. Antipodes  Island,  near  New  Zealand — must  be 
distant  from  each  other  by  180°  degrees  of  longitude, 
and  the  one  must  be  as  many  degrees  to  the  north  of  the 
equator  as  the  other  is  to  the  south.  Noon  at  the  one 
placO  is  midnight  at  the  other,  the  longest  day  correspond!- 
to  the  shortest,  and  mid-winter  is  contemporaneous  witL 
mid-summer.  In  the  calculation  of  days  and  nights,  mid 
niglit  on  the  one  side  may  be  regarded  as  corresponding  tu 
the  noon  either  of  tlie  previous  or  of  the  following  day.  1/ 
a  voyager  sail  eastward,  and  thus  anticipate  the  sun,  hi* 
dating  will  be  twelve  hours  in  advance,  while  the  reckon- 
ing of  another  who  has  been  sailing  westward  will  be  ai 
much  in  arrear.  There  will  thus  be  a  difference  of  twenty- 
four  hours  between  the  two.  In  this  way  the  Portuguese 
in  Macao  are  a  day  before  their  SDanish  neighbours  in  tho 
Philippine  Islands. 

ANTIQUE,  denoting  etjrmologically  anything  that  is 
ancient,  is  conventionally  restricted  to  the  remains  of  Greek 
and  Roman  art,  such  as  sculptures,  gems,  medals,  seals, 
iSso.  In  this  limited  sense  it  does  not  include  the  artistic 
remains  of  other  ancient  nations,  or  any  product  of  classical 
art  of  a  later  date  than  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire. 

ANTIQUITIES.  In  keeping  with  its  derivation,  the  word 
"antiquities"  had  for  long  a  wide  and  general  acceptation, 
embracing  everything  belonging  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
remoter  past.  The  range  of  the  term  has  been  gradually 
lessened,  and  a  distinction  has  grown  up  between  history 
on  tho  one  hand  and  antiquities  on  the  other,  though  the 
line  of  demarcation  is  not  of  the  most  definite  kind.  Dr 
Arnold  made  the  distinction  between  the  historian  and  the 
antiquary  to  consist  in  this,  that  the  historian  studied  the 
past  for  the  sake  of  its  bearing  on  the  present,  while  the 
antiquary  was  content  to  investi^te  it  for  its  own  sake 
alone.  It  might  rather  be  said,  however,  that  the  historian 
is  concerned  with  the  activities  of  the  past,  the  antiquary 
with  the  products — the  one  with  the  progress  and  variation 
of  the  creative  proce^ises,  the;  other  with  the  percoptibls 
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and  permanent  results.  In  the  vast  range  of  subjects 
with  which  both  classes  of  inquirers  have  to  do, — religious 
rites,  social  customs,  legal  forms,  architectural  remains, 
sculptures,  paintings,  and  so  on, — it  Ls  plain  that  the  more 
decidedly  anything  takes  outward  form  the  more  un- 
doubtedly it  is  the  property  of  the  antiquary  rather  than 
of  the  historian;  and  thence  it  has  happened  that  the  anti- 
quary is  not  unfrequently  thought  of  as  having  little  con- 
cern with  anything  beyond  purely  material  relics. 

With  respect  to  its  treatment  of  the  past  three  periods 
in  a  nation's  history  may  be  roughly  distinguished — the 
period  of  emotional  interest,  the  period  of  neglect,  and  the 
period  of  scientiiic  attention.  To  the  last  of  these  the  true 
antiquarian  spirit  belongs.  Of  the  prevalence  of  this  spirit 
in  the  classical  ages  of  (Jreece  and  Rome  we  have  but  little 
evidence,  though  a  considerable  interest  in  archsological 
subjects  was  manifested  by  the  greater  historical  intellects, 
such  as  Thucydides,  Polybius,  or  Livy.  But  in  the  Alex- 
andrian school  there  was  a  great,  though  somewhat  irre- 
gular, development  of  antiquarianism,  which  acquired  more 
of  a  scientific  character  from  its  being  rather  cosmopolitan 
than  national. 

At  the  revival  of  learning,  when  such  enthusiasm  was 
felt  for  everything  classical,  the  relics  of  Greece  and  Rome 
were  carefully  collected  and  preserved;  but  it  was  some 
time  before  a  transition  took  place  from  classical  to  national 
antiquarianism;  and  hence  it  is  that  the  earliest  literature 
of  arehfflology  is  almost  solely  confined  to  the  classical  area. 
Manutius  the  younger  (1511-1574;),  Sigonius  (1520-1584), 
Meursius  (1579-1639),  Gruter  (1560-1627),  Gronovius 
( 1645 -171G),Graevius  (1632-1703), Pitiscus  (1637-1727), 
ic,  kept  up  the  line  of  laborious  scholarship  which  laid 
the  massive  foundations  of  our  present  archaeological 
erudition.  The  discoveries  at  Herculaneum  (1713)  and 
Pompeii  (1755)  gave  a  great  impulse  to  such  studies  in 
general,  besides  supplying  a  special  field  of  inquiry  for 
such  men  as  Venuti,  Jorio,  Bayardi,  Rossini,  and  Ciampitto, 
Mazois,  Gau,  Gell,  Barrd,  Fiorelli,  Overbeck,  Dyer,  Monier, 
GaiTuccii  &c.  The  names  of  Heeren,  Miiller,  Niebuhr, 
Creuzer,  Boeckh,  Hartung,  and  Zumpt  are  well  known  to 
all  who  are  familiar  with  the  subject  of  classical  antiquities; 
and  to  these  may  be  added  Curtius,  Waddingtou,  Braun, 
LasauLx,  Le  Bas,  Roulez,  Rangab^,  Schbmann,  Canina, 
Panofka,  Becker,  Marquardt,  and  Lange.  The  results  of 
their  labours  have  been  collected  in  such  books  as  Pauly's 
Encyclopadie  der  classischen Alterthumswissenscha/t ;  Smith's 
Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities;  and  Darem- 
berg  and  Saglio's  Dictionnaire  des  Antiquites  grecques  el 
romaines.  The  capitals  of  Greece  and  Italy  have  naturally 
attracted  particular  attention  to  themselves.  On  Rome 
we  have  the  special  works  of  Desgodetz  (1632),  Piranesi 
(1784),  Overbetjk,  Rossini,  Reber,  Dyer,  Reumont,  Nibby, 
besides  the  famous  Beschreibung  by  Bunsen,  Platner, 
Gerhard,  RosteU,  &c.  ;  on  Athens  those  of  Leake,  Forch- 
hammer.  Words wortli,  Stuart  and  Revett,  Beule,  Laborde,  &c. 
In  connection  with  Etruscan  antiquities,  Micali,  Dempster, 
Inglirami,  Dennis,  Hsmiltoii,  Heyne,  Larui,  and  Racul- 
Rochette  are  well  known.  The  mysteries  of  the  Egyptian 
monuments  have  foun(J'  interpreters  in  Young,  Ghampollion, 
Bunsen,  Letronne,  Leaoir,  Leemans,  Sharpe,  ic.;  while 
the  marvels  of  Assjrria  have  employed  the  energies  of  such 
men  as  Botta,  Layard,  Rawlinson,  Munter,  Grotefend,  Ra.sk, 
Burnouf,  Lassen,  We'stergaard,  Hincks,  De  Saulcy,  Holtz- 
mann,  Haug,  Spiegel.  The  antiquities  of  the  northern 
nations  of  Europe  have  been  treated  by  Mallet,  Thorlacius, 
Nyerup,  Werlauff,  Worsaae,  Thomsen,  Brunius,  Grupea, 
Ileineccius,  Roessig;  those  of  France'  by  Montfaucon, 
Caylus,  Martin,  Sauvagfere,  Ram^,  Lajard,  genouvier, 
Didron,  Gailhabaud,  Gilbert,  Beugnot,  Cochet,  and  a 
luoltitude  of  others.  *  The  Ru.ssian  antiquities  have  been 
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of  the  Government. 

In  our  own  country  the  names  of  Leland,  Camden, 
Hearne,  Dugdale,  Grose,  and  Roy,  are  not  forgotten  in  the 
newer  fame  of  Fosbrooke,  Palgrave,  EUis,  Wright,  Stuart, 
Wilson,  Brand,  Lodge,  Laing,  Bateman,  <fec.  For  a  know- 
ledge of  American  antiquities  we  are  largely  indebted  to 
Davies,  Squier,  Lapham,  Haven,  Rosny,  Stephens;  and  for 
those  of  Mexico  to  Ranking. 

In  what  are  called  ecclesiastical  antiquities,  besides  the 
older  works  of  Ugolinus,  Canisius,  and  Bingham,  we  may 
mention  Buchon,  Bourasse,  Martigny,  Guenebault.  The 
names  of  Lubbock  and  Tylor  are  especially  famous  in  those 
inquiries  which  relate  to  the  general  condition  of  primeTal 
humanity. 

Associations  of  various  kinds  have  naturally  been  formed 
by  scholars  interested  in  archaeological  pursuits  for  the 
promotion  of  their  favourite  studies,  and  a  large  number 
of  periodical  publications  have  been  established,  partly  in 
connection  with  such  associations,  and  partly  as  matter* 
of  commercial  speculation. 

As  early  as  1572,  in  our  own  country,  a  sort  of  society 
was  formed  by  Bishop  Parker,  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  William 
Camden,  and  a  few  kindred  spirits,  for  the  preservation  of 
the  national  antiquities,  and  it  continued  to  exist  till  1 604, 
when  it  was  broken  up  by  James  I.,  who  was  afraid  that  it 
might  degenerate  into  a  political  association.  Papers  on 
subjects  discussed  by  them  have  been  preserved  in  the 
Cottonian  library,  and  were  printed  by  Hearne,  in  1720, 
as  A  Collection  of  Curious  Discourses,  and  again,  in  1771, 
by  Sir  Joseph  Ayloff'e,  with  considerable  additions.  In 
1707  Humphry  Wanley  and  a  number  of  other  gentlemen 
began  to  meet  together  for  a  similar  purpose,  and  next  year 
they  received  the  co-operation  of  the  brothers  Gale,  Dr 
Stukeley,  R3-mer,  <fec.  In  1717  they  were  reconstituted, 
and  in  1750  they  obtained  a  charter  from  George  II.  as 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London.  In  1780  they  were 
presented  by  George  III.  with  apartments  in  Somerset 
House  in  the  Strand.  The  council  consists  of  twenty 
members  and  a  president,  who,  during  his  tenure  of  ofiSce, 
is  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum. 

The  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland  was  founded  in 
1780,  and  has  the  management  of  a  large  national  Anti- 
quarian Museum  in  Edinburgh.  In  Ireland  there  is  a 
Royal  Historical  and  Archaeological  Association,  which 
holds  its  meetings  at  Kilkenny.  The  Societe  des  Anti- 
quaires  de  France  was  formed,  in  1813,  by  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Academic  Cellique,  which  had  been  in  existence 
since  1805  In  Germany  there  are  a  large  niunber  of 
societies  that,  under  the  name  of  Historische  Vereine, 
embrace  the  study  of  antiquarian  subjects,  and  keep  up  a 
connection  with  each  other  through  the  Correspondenablatt 
des  Gesammtvereins  der  deutschen  Geschichis-  und  Alter- 
thumsvereive,  published  since  1853  at  Stuttgart  There  is 
a  well-known  Societe  Royale  des  Antiquaires  du  A'cfrd  at 
Copenhagen.  Similar  associations,  far  too  numerous  to 
mention,  have  been  formed  in  all  countries  of  European 
civilisation. 

The  word  a>itiquarius  first  appears  in  the  later  Roman 
claasica  (Tacitus,  Suetonius,  Juvenal),  with  the  signification 
of  an  afi'ecter  of  old  words  and  phrases.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  it  was  employed  as  the  designation  of  one  who  was 
skilled  in  copj-ing  ancient  manuscripts;  and  in  modern 
German  it  has  kept,  in  the  form  Antiquar,  the  cognate 
meaning  of  a  dealer  in  old  books. 

ANTISEPTICS  (o»-rt,  against,  and  cnTirro'j,  putrid,  from 
oT/n-u,  to  make  rotten),  substances  which  have  the  property 
of  preventing  or  arresting  putrefaction  in  dead  animal  or 
vegetable  matter.  The  access  of  air,  together  with  ti 
moderate  amoont  of  warmth  and  of  moisture,  are  neno 
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sary  to  tho  occurrence  of  the  putrefactive  changes,  which 
consist  essentially  yi  the  breaking  up  of  the  complex 
organic  material,  and  the  formation  of  new  and  simpler 
combinations  among  its  constituent  elements.  During. the 
process  various  gases  and  vapours  are  evolved,  and  the 
lower  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  are  observed  to 
grow  and  multiply  in  tho  putrefying  substance.  The 
exciting  causes  of  putrefaction  have  long  formed  a  subject 
of  scientific  discussion,  two  widely-ditferent  theories  being 
iiRiintained  respecting  them.  By  the  one,  the  changes 
which  occur  during  the  process  are  held  to  be  from  the 
first  the  result  of  chemical  decomposition  in  the  organic 
subHtance,  whose  atoms  are  in  a  state  of  motion  or  activity, 
which  is  capable  of  being  communicated  by  catalytic  action 
to  other  organic  material  in  contact  with  it  (Liebig) ; 
while,  further,  it  is  asserted  that  minute  living  organisms 
;nay  be  evolved  from  the  dead  material  as  the  result  of  these 
chemical  transformations.  By  the  other  theory,  which  is 
founded  mainly  upon  the  researches  of  Pasteur,  the  putre- 
factive changes  are  ascribed  to  the  agency  of  organised 
germs  ever  present  in  the  atmosphere,  which,  finding  a 
suitable  nidus  in  the  putrescible  material,  grow  and 
multiply,  producing  the  chemical  decompositions  as  the 
result  of  their  action.  Putrefaction,  it  is  further  maintained, 
may  be  entirely  prevented  by  means  which  exclude  the 
access  of  germs.  The  subject  derives  much  interest  and 
importance  from  its  relation  to  the  doctrines  of  the  origin 
of  life,  as  well  as  to  questions  concerning  the  sources  of 
contagion  and  epidemic  disease,  and  continues  to  the  pre- 
sent time  a  matter  of  keen  inquiry  and  experiment  among 
physiologists.     (See  Biology.) 

Putrefaction  may  be  prevented  by  removing  one  or  more 
of  the  conditions  essentif^l  to  its  occurrence.'  Thus,  by 
exclusion  of  the  atmosphere,  dead  matter,  which  would 
speedily  undergo  decomposition,  may  be  kept  intact  for  an 
indefinite  length  of  time,  as  shown  in  the  method  of  pre- 
serving meat  by  hermetically  sealing  the  jars  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  air  by  heat.  Again,  the  preservative 
influence  of  a  low  temperature  is  well  known  ;  and  ex- 
treme cold  is  a  powerful  antiseptic,  as  proved  in  the  case 
of  the  frozen  mammoths  of  northern  Asia.  Furthermore, 
the  abstraction  of  moisture  will  prevent  corruption  in  dead 
matter.  In  warm  and  dry  climates  animal  food  may  be 
preserved  by  exposure  to  the  sun.  In  the  ancient  practice 
of  embalming  the  dead,  which  is  the  earliest  illustration  of 
the  systematic  use  of  antiseptics,  the  moister  portions  of 
the  body  were  removed  before  the  preservative  agents  were 
added.  (See  Embalming.)  Numerous  chemical  substances 
have  the  power  of  counteracting  the  putrefactive  process. 
Many  of  these  have  been  long  known  and  used  for  this 
purpose.  In  embalming,  besides  the  application  of  various 
aromatics  and  resins,  the  body  was  washed  with  cedar  oil 
and  natron  (soda),  and  pitch  or  tar  were  used  as  anti 
septics.  Pitch  was  used  by  the  Romans  in  wine-making 
to  control  the  fermentive  pi-ocess.  The  fumes  of  sulphur 
were  largely  employed  by  the  ancients  for  purposes  of 
purification,  while  common  sali.  has  been  known  and  used 
for  ages  as  one  of  the  best  preservatives  from  decay.  The 
mineral  acids  possess  antiseptic  properties,  as  do  also  many 
of  the  metallic  salts — the  chloride  ot  zinc,  in  the  form  of 
Sir  W.  Burnet's  disinfecting  fluid,  being  one  of  the  most 
potent  of  them.  Alcohol  is  well  known  for  its  power  of 
preserving  animal  substances  from  decay.  Quinine  has 
been  found  to  possess  strong  antiseptic  properties.  The 
tar  products,  notably  carbolic  acid,  are  among  the  most 
approved  and  extensively  used  of  all  antiseptic  agents. 
The  various  substances  named  possess  the  power  of  pre- 
venting putrefaction  in  dead  animal  or  vegetable  matter, 
and  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  arresting  it  where  already 
begun.     They  likewise  exert  a  similar  action  on  the  ana- 


logous process  of  fermentation.  They  diiTer  from  mere 
disinfectants,  which  destroy  the  emanations  from  putre- 
scent material,  but  do  not  necessarily  arrest  the  progress 
of  decay.  (See  Disinfectants.)  Some  antiseptics,  how- 
ever, such  as  sulphurous  acid,  are  powerful  disinfectants 
also,  while  others,  such  as  quinine,  have  no  disinfectant 
properties  at  all.  Various  opinions  are  entertained  regard- 
ing the  viodiLS  operandi  of  antiseptics.  By  those  who 
hold  the  purely  chemical  theory  of  putrefaction  they  are 
believed  to  operate  in  different  ways  according  to  their 
chemical  properties ;  thus,  sulphurous  acid  is  said  to  act 
by  deoxidising  the  putrescible  matter ;  the  mineral  acids 
and  metallic  salts  by  combining  with  the  substance,  and 
forming  a  permanent  compound;  and  the  tar  acids  in  a 
similar  manner.  On  the  other  hand,  the  supporters  of 
the  germ  theory  maintain  that  carbolic  acid,  and  indeed 
all  true  antiseptics,  produce  their  effect  by  acting  as 
poisons  to  the  infusorial  organisms  which  are  held  to  be 
essential  to  the  occurrence  of  the  putrefactive  pro- 
cess. 

One  of  the  most  important  applications  of  antiseptics 
has  been  their  introduction  into  medical  and  surgical 
practica  Although  their  internal  administration,  with  the 
view  of  counteracting  diseases  believed  to.  be  due  to  morbid 
poisons,  has  not  hitherto  yielded  any  marked  practical 
result,  their  emploj-ment  in  the  treatment  of  wounds  has, 
in  the  hands  of  Professor  Lister  of  Edinburgh,  attracted 
much  interest,  and  has  exercised  an  important  influence  on 
surgical  practice  during  the  past  ten  years.  Professor  Lister, 
adopting  the  germ  theory  of  putrefaction,  and  regarding 
many  of  the  evils  arising  in  connection  with  open  wounds 
as  the  result  of  putrid  discharges,  produced  by  the  agency 
of  atmospheric  germs,  seeks  to  exclude  the  access  of  these 
to  wounded  surfaces  by  the  employment  of  antiseptics, 
particularly  carbolic  acid,  the  power  of  which  in  destroying 
living  organisms  is  undoubted.  Dressings  of  gauze,  made 
antiseptic  by  previous  treatment  with  strong  carbolic  acid, 
are  applied  to  wounds.  The  acid  well  diluted  with  water 
is  likewise  employed  as  a  lotion,  and,  during  the  dressing 
of  wounds  and  the  performance  of  operations,  is  also  ap- 
plied in  the  form  of  spray  to  the  surrounding  atmosphere, 
with  the  object  of  preventing  all  access  of  germs.  Boracic 
a^id  is  also  employed  by  Mr  Lister  as  an  antiseptic.  The 
chief  benefits  claimed  for  this  method  of  treatment  are,  that 
wounds,  however  extensive,  may  heal  without  the  occur- 
rence of  putrefaction  in  the  discharges,  and  that  thereby 
the  risks  of  blood  poisoning  (pyaemia,  <tc.)  are  reduced  to 
a  minimum.  Although  the  antiseptic  system  in  surgery  is 
but  on  its  trial,  and  its  practical  advantages  over  the 
methods  of  treatment  in  general  use  are  still  questioned  by 
many  high  authorities,  it  has  already  obtained  vride  repute, 
and  is  extensively  employed  by  surgeons  both  in  this  and 
other  countries.  (j.  o.  A.) 

ANTISTHENES  was  the  earliest  Greek  expositor  of  a 
philosophy  and  mode  of  Hfe  to  which  the  name  Cynicism 
soon  came  to  be  applied.  Though  a  native  of  Athens,  he 
was  the  sou  of  a  Thracian  mother ;  and  it  was  in  th» 
gymnasium  of  Cynosarges,  to  which  the  half-breeds  were 
restricted,  that  he  is  said  to  have  taught.  From  that 
place  he  and  his  followers  probably  received  the  name 
Cynic ;  but  the  popular  derivation  of  the  word  cortaected 
it  with  the  dog,  whose  shamelessness  and  importunity 
many  of  their  actions  seemed  to  imitate.  In  the  time  of 
Diogenes  the  name  was  firmly  fixed  as  a  nickname,  and 
even  adopted  by  the  Cynics  themselves. 

Antisthenos  was  apparently  bom  some  years  before  the 
Peloponnesian  war  began,  and  from  his  remark  on  the 
rejoicings  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra  (371  B.C.) — that  the 
Thebans  were  like  a  pack  of  schoolboys  who  had  thrashed 
their  master — it  may, be  inferred  that  he  lived  on  nearly  to 
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the  middle  of  the  4th  century  b.o.  He  may  be  regarded 
as  an  elder  contemporary  of  Plato.  In  youth  he  studied 
rhetoric  under  Gorgias,  perhaps  also  under  Prodicus  and 
Hippias.  These  studies  bore  fruit,  not  merely  in  the 
stylistic  ability  which  made  his  writings  eulogised  by 
later  critics,  but  more  especially  in  the  doctrine  he  after- 
ward held,  that  the  study  of  names  was  the  first  step  in 
education.  He  opened  a  school  of  his  own,  and  was  on 
the  way  to  distinguish  himself  in  the  usual  course  of  oratory, 
when  he  met  with  Socrates,  and  his  views  of  life  underwent 
a  change.  From  that  time  he  became  the  inseparable 
admirer  of  Socrates,  to  hear  whom  he  walked  every  morn- 
ing from  Piraeus  to  Athens,  a  distance  of  about  5  miles. 

Antisthenes  was  poor,  and  lived  in  the  midst  of  a  com- 
mercial population  which  had  suffered  severely  from  the 
disasters  attending  the  downfall  of  the  Athenian  empire. 
He  became  the  philosopher  of  the  proletariate,  carrying 
imto  the  haunts  of  the  indigent  and  the  vicious  those  prin- 
ciples which  had  been  spreading  in  wealthier  circles,  and 
modifying  them  to  suit  altered  circumstances.  His  earlier 
culture  had  always  been  more  literary  and  rhetorical  than 
strictly  philosophical,  and  he  never  attained  a  mastery  over 
metaphysical  problems.  Aristotle  speaks  of  him  as  un- 
educiited  and  simple-minded ;  and  Plato  has  been  under- 
stood, in  more  places  than  one,  to  refer  to  the  zeal  without 
knowledge  with  which  he  dwelt  upon  the  difficulties  of 
dialectic.  Words  and  names  were  to  him  more  important 
than  thoughts  The  puzzle  of  the  one  and  the  many, 
which  then  was  so  prominent,  led  him  to  the  strange  con- 
clusion that  we  can  never  say  that  one  thing  (or  name)  is 
another,  as  that  a  tree  is  green,  but  only  that  a  tree  is  a 
tree.  Such  an  adhesion  to  identical  propositions  as  the 
sole  form  of  judgment  led  him  to  deny  the  possibility  of 
contradiction  altogether.  He  objected  to  the  Platonic 
theory  of  the  substantive  existence  of  relative  and  quali- 
tative terms,  such  as  good  or  beauty  The  dramatising 
legend  shows  him  putting  out  his  criticism  thus:  "Plato," 
he  said,  "  I  can  see  a  horse,  and  I  can  see  a  man ;  but 
humanity  and  horsehood  I  cannot  see."  "  True,"  replied 
Plato,  "  you  have  the  eye  which  sees  a  horse  and  a  man  ; 
but  the  eye  which  can  see  horsehood  and  manhood  you 
have  not."  The  idea  expressed  by  the  so-called  abstract 
term  was  to  Antisthenes  merely  subjective — a  bare  concep- 
tion (i/'tAr;  tvi'oia)  in  the  mind.  Antisthenes,  in  short, 
opposes  a  crude  Realism  to  the  Idealism  of  Plato  The 
attitude  of  Antisthenes  towards  intellectual  philosophy  is 
in  the  main  negative,  and  the  general  result  he  comes  to  is 
that  logical  or  metaphysical  investigations  which  go  beyond 
name  are  unfruitful  and  frivolous. 

A  certain  training  is,  however,  necessary  before  a  man 
can  become  what  Antisthenes  wishes  him  to  be — his 
own  master,  independent  of  all  external  goods  and  social 
ties.  This  preparation  consists  in  the  laborious  endeavour 
(ttovos)  to  raise  himself  above  those  external  circumstances 
of  human  life  which  reflection  shows  to  be  useless  and 
vain  show  (tC(^os).  We  must  separate  what  we  reaUy  are 
by  nature  from  our  artificial  surroundings,  so  as  to  dis- 
cover the  minimum  of  real  wants  in  life ;  and  then  fixing 
our  mind  on  that  standard,  we  must  discard  whatever  is 
desirable  only  because  popular  opinion  calls  for  it.  Seeing 
that  nature  needs  but  little,  and  that  this  little  is  easily 
attained,  if  we  do  not  insist  on  the  delusions  which  attend 
it,  the  wise  man  will,  it  is  true,  gratify  the  natural  cravings, 
but  wiU  not  do  more.  These  inevitable  appetites  of  sex 
and  food  being  satisfied,  without  the  additions  and  refine- 
ments which  art  and  fashion  require,  he  will  renounce 
pleasure  as  such.  In  the  paradoxical  language  of  Antis- 
thenes, he  would  rather  pluuge  into  insanity  than  into 
pleasure.  His  aim  must  be  to  become,  as  much  as  may 
be,  independent  of  everything  outside,  using  it  as  needful. 


but  not  desiring  it  as  a  gratification.  Such  a  mastery  of 
self  is  what  is  called  virtue,  and  is  enough  for  happLnesa. 
It  is  hard  to  win,  but  once  attained  it  can  never  be  lost 
The  Cynic  is  one  who  surrenders  the  city  of  human  life, 
with  its  varied  scenes,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
keeping  his  ground,  and  who  is  content  if  he  can  hold  out 
the  barren  rock  of  the  citadel  as  a  soldier,  constantly  on 
the  watch  and  in  procinclu.  Unfortunately  this  conception 
of  a  minimum  of  needs  is  somewhat  vague,  and  allows 
many  degrees.  Diogenes  could  criticise  and  improve  upon 
Antisthenes,  and  the  Indian  gymnosophists  pointed  out 
that  Diogenes  himself  exceeded  the  strict  demands  of 
nature. 

Antisthenes,  though  he  did  not  encourage  the  formality 
of  a  school,  and  drove  away  the  curious  or  enthusiastic 
with  his  staff,  taught  others  by  his  example  and  by  his 
caustic  words.  The  Cynic  was  something  of  a  missionary. 
He  adopted  a  peculiar  garb,  at  first  perhaps  for  reasons  of 
economy,  but  subsequently  as  a  symbol  of  his  profession. 
A  rough  cloak,  which  could  be  doubled  to  counterfeit  an 
inner  garment,  and  served  the  purposes  of  a  night  covering; 
a  wallet,  in  which  provisions  couJd  be  carried ;  a  staff  to 
support  his  steps,  and  perhaps  something  from  which  to 
drink,  constituted  the  property  of  the  bare-footed  Cynic ; 
and  to  these  was  afterwards  added  a  long  beard.  The 
successors  of  Antisthenes  lived,  like  mendicant  friars,  on 
the  alms  of  the  public,  and  wandered  from  place  to  place, 
sleeping  by  night  on  the  steps  of  public  buildings,  or 
occupying  any  vessel  or  tub  which  might  suit  their  pur- 
pose. Antisthenes  himself  seems  not  to  have  been  speci- 
ally extravagant  in  conduct ;  but  the  later  Cynics,  who 
were  without  his  early  culture,  made  it  a  point  to  disregard 
aU  decency  and  social  conventions.  Whatever  they  had  to 
do  they  deemed  it  their  duty  to  do  in  public — at  least 
such  is  the  tenor  of  many  tales.  The  wise  man,  they 
held,  would  follow  another  law  than  that  of  his  city;  he 
was  a  citizen  of  the  world.  Sexual  desires  he  would 
unquestionably  have  to  satisfy,  but  in  the  most  convenient 
way,  without  regard  to  sentimental  objections  or  to  beauty 
— the  uglier  the  better.  Some,  at  least,  of  the  Cynics  main- 
tained the  advisability  of.  a  community  of  wives.  They 
allowed  to  no  ceremonies  more  than  a  relative  force. 
According  to  Diogenes,  the  practice  of  cannibalism  among 
certain  tribes  shows  that  the  prohibition  against  eating 
hujnan  flesh  is  no  part  of  the  code  of  nature. 

So  far  the  Cynics  taught  practically.  But  they  were 
also  great  in  repartee  and  sarcasm.  The  fine  touch  of 
Socratic  irony,  which  had  given  offence  by  talking  occa- 
sionally about'  pots  and  pans,  was  succeeded  by  a  rough 
and  sometimes  gross  satire,  which  scrupled  not  to  deal 
with  matters  viler  still.  Antisthenes,  it  is  said,  had  some 
powers  of  social  attraction  ;  but  if  it  were  so,  his  succes- 
sors were  more  marked  by  the  severity  of  their  rebukes. 
From  the  Homeric  poems,  the  Bible  of  the  Greeks,  they 
drew  many  of  the  weapons  of  their  warfare,  parodying  its 
language,  and  applying  it  to  suit  their  own  circumstances. 
Public  manners,  men,  and  measures  were  assailed  in  no 
merciful  spirit.  Antisthenes  compared  the  cry  of  d.°mo- 
cratic  politicians  to  the  speech  in  which  the  hares  demanded 
equality  of  rights  from  the  lion.  He  was  equally  at  odds 
with  the  aesthetic  and  literary  tendencies  of  his  time. 
Aristippus,  Plato,  and  Isocrates  were  among  his  literary 
enmities.  Nor  was  he  less  trenchant  in  his  criticisms  of 
popular  superstitions,  of  soothsayers,  and  mysterj'-mongers. 
When  the  priest  dilated  in  his  sermon  on  the  blessedness 
of  the  other  world  for  the  initiated,  Antisthenes  interrupted 
him  with  the  words:  "Why  don't  you  die,  then  !" 

Antisthenes  was  a  voluminous  writer ;  his  works,  accord- 
ing to  Diogenes  Laertius,  filled  ten  volumes.  Of  these 
scarcely  anything  is   left.      They  seem   to  hive  been  od 
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rorious  subjects,  many  of  them  being  apparently  a  moralis- 
iug  interpretation  of  the  poems  of  Homer.  We  can  base 
our  estimate  of  Antisthenes  only  on  the  sayings  attributed 
to  him,  and,  above  all,  to  his  follower  Diogenes. 

The  great  age  of  Cynicism  in  Greece  is  the  century  from 
400  to  300  ac.  Diogenes,  who  succeeded  Antisthenes, 
carried  the  exaggeration  still  further ,  and  yet,  in  the  story 
of  the  education  of  the  children  of  Xeniades  by  him,  there 
are  traits  which  anticipate  the  educational  theory  of 
Rabelais  and  Rousseau.  Crates,  who  succeeded  Diogenes, 
voluntarily  abandoned  his  possessions  ;  and  Hipparchia 
was  80  enamoured  of  Cynical  life,  that  she  refused  her 
wealthy  suitors,  and  mwried  the  landless  and  ill-favoured 
Crates.  They  were  both  notable  features  in  the  school, 
which  includes  the  names  of  Moninius  (a  slave  who  was 
attracted  by  the  fame  of  Diogenes),  Onesicritus,  Metrocles, 
and  Menippus.  In  Menedemus  the  Cynical  succession 
disappears,  perhaps  combining  with  the  Megaric.  For 
more  than  three  centuries  the  name  continued  a  tradi- 
tion, when  in  the  let  and  2d  centnries  of  the  Christian 
era  it  was  revived.  The  majority  of  the  Cynics  of  that 
date  were  a  worthless  set  of  vagabonds,  who  used  the 
gaib  and  the  name  as  a  cover  for  all  iniquities.  They 
may  be  compared  to  the  mendicant  orders  in  the  worst 
days  of  their  corruption.  But  amongst  them  two  or  three 
names  have  a  brighter  light  thrown  upon  them.  Demetrius 
is  lauded  by  his  contemporary  Seneca,  and  about  a  hun- 
dred years  later  Demoua.x  is  enthusiastically  presented  to 
the  world  by  Lucian.  There  is  much  of  the  old  Cynic  in 
these  descriptions ;  but  the  men  were  more  eclectic,  and 
had  in  some  respects  followed  the  advance  of  the  general 
culture.  Cynicism  lasted  for  a  few  centuries  longer,  but 
never  contributed  anything  to  philosophy  properly  so 
called.  It  was  a  mode  of  life  rather  than  a  theoiy ;  and 
it  sank  before  the  monasticism  and  asceticism  which 
marked  certain  directions  in  the  historj'  of  the  Christian 
church.  (w.  w.) 

AJ^TITHESIS  (ivTiO«rK)  18,  in  rhetoric,  the  bringing 
out  of  a  contrast  in  the  meaning  by  an  obvious  contrast  in 
the  expression,  as  in  the  following  : — "  A\Tien  there  is  need 
of  silence,  you  speak,  and  when  there  is  need  of  speech, 
you  are  dumb ;  when  present,  you  wish  to  be  absent,  and 
when  absent,  you  desire  to  be  present ;  in  peace  you  are 
for  vrar,  and  in  war  you  long  for  peace  ;  in  council  you 
descant  on  bravery,  and  in  the  battle  you  tremble."  Anti- 
thesis is  sometimes  double  or  alternate,  as  in  the  appeal 
of  Augustus  : — "  Listen,  young  men,  to  an  old  man  to 
whom  old  men  were  glad  to  listen  when  he  was  young." 
The  force  of  the  antithesis  is  increased  if  the  words  on 
which  the  beat  of  the  contrast  falls  are  alliterative,  or 
otherwise  similar  in  sound,  as — "  The  fairest  but  the 
falsest  of  her  sex."  There  is  nothing  that  gives  to  expres- 
sion greater  point  and  vivacity  than  a  judicious  employ- 
ment of  this  figure ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no- 
thing more  tedious  and  trivial  than  a  pseudo-antithetical 
style.  Among  writers  in  our  own  language  who  have  made 
the  most  abundant  use  of  antithesis,  are  Pope,  Young, 
Johnson,  and  Gibbon ;  and,  to  an  egregious  extent,  Lily  in 
his  Euphues.  It  is,  however,  a  much  more  common  feature 
in  French  than  in  English  ;  while  in  German,  with  some 
striking  exceptions,  it  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence. 

ANTITYPE  (di/TmOTo;)  denotes  a  tj-pe  or  figure  corre- 
sponding to  some  other  type.  It  is  in  this  sense  of  copy  sr 
lih-rtas  that  the  word  occurs  in  the  New  Testament  (Heb. 
is  24;  1  Peter  iii.  21).  By  theological  writers  antitype 
is  empioyed  to  denote  the  reality  of  which  a  type  is  the 
prophetic  sj-mboL  Thus,  Christ  is  the  antitj^Kj  of  many 
of  the  types  of  the  Je«-ish  ritual.  By  the  fathers  of  the 
Greek  Church  antitjpe  is  employed  as  a  designation  of  the 
bread  and  wine  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper.     _  ' 


ANTIUM,  a  city  on  the  Italian  coast,  about  33  miles 
S.  from  Rome.  Its  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  village 
Porto  cTAtuxo,  or  d'Anzo.  Founded,  it  is  supposed,  by 
Pelasgians,  it  became  connected  with  the  Latin  Lcagvre, 
and  about  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century  before  Christ 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Volsci.  As  the  cliief  city  of 
•this  people  it  continued,  in  spite  of  repeated  defeat,  to 
carry  on,  with  intervals  of  peace,  a  pertinacious  war  against 
the  Romans  till  the  year  338  b.c.,  when  it  was  finally  eub- 
ducd,  and  garrisoned  by  a  Roman  colony,  its  ships  being 
destroyed,  and  their  rostra  or  beaks  sent  to  ornament  tKe 
speaker's  platform  in  the  Forum.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  republic  it  was  again  a  beautiful  and  flourishing  town, 
greatly  resorted  to  by  the  wealtiiier  Romans.  There  was 
a  nngnificcnt  temple  to  Fortune,  and  others  to  iEsculapiua, 
to  Venus,  and  to  Apollo.  It  was  patronised  by  the  em- 
peror Augustus,  and  became  the  birth-place  of  Caligula  and 
Nero.  The  latter  enriched  it  with  a  hue  artificial  harbour, 
and  it  was  afteiwards  indebted  to  Antoninus  Pius  for  an 
aqueduct.  It  seems  to  have  fallen  into  decay  alwut  the 
5th  century ;  and  the  attempts  made  in  the  17th  by 
Innocent  XII.  to  restore  it  had  only  a  temporary  suc- 
cess. It  is  now  the  property  of  the  Borghese  family,  and 
is  a  favourite  bathing-place  in  the  early  summer  months. 
Among  the  ancient  remains  that  have  been  discovered  here 
are  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  and  the  Borghese  or  Figlding 
Gladiator. 

A-NTIVARI,  or  Bar,  a  town  of  Turkey,  in  Albania, 
situated  on  the  Adriatic  Sea,  18  miles  N.W.  of  Scutari, 
It  possesses  a  castle  that  is  now  of  no  value  as  a  fortifica- 
tion, and  a  good  harbour  for  vessels  of  light  draught,  which 
accommodates  a  considerable  trade  in  the  products  of 
Albanix  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop. 
Population  about  6000. 

ANTONELLO  da  Messina.  Of  the  events  of  this 
celebrated  painter's  life  we  know  little  wore  than  that  lie 
was  probably  bom  at  Messina  about  the  beginning  of  the 
15th  century ;  lived  and  laboured  at  his  art  for  some  time 
in  his  native  country;  happening  to  see  at  Naples  a  paint- 
ing in  oU  by  Jan  Van  Eyck,  belonging  to  Alfonso  of 
Aragon,  was  struck  by  the  peculiarity  and  value  of  the 
new  method  ;  set  out  for  the  Netherlands  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  process  from  Van  Eyck's  disciples ;  spent 
some  time  there  in  the  prosecution  of  his  art ;  returned 
with  his  secret  to  Messina  about  1465;  probably  visited 
Milan;  removed  to  Venice  in  1472,  where  he  painted  for 
the  Council  of  Ten;  and  died  there  about  1493.  His  style 
is  remarkable  for  its  union — not  always  successful — of 
Italian  simplicity  with  Flemish  love  of  detail  His  sub- 
jects are  frequently  single  figures,  upon  the  complete 
representation  of  which  he  bestows  his  utmost  skill.  There 
are  still  extant — besides  a  number  more  or  less  dubious — 
twenty  authentic  productions  of  his  pencil,  consisting  of 
"Ecce  Homos,"  Madonnas,  saints,  and  half-length  portraits, 
many  of  them  painted  on  wood.  The  finest  of  all  is  said 
to  be  the  n.ameless  picture  of  a  man  in  the  Berlin  Musctim. 
AntoneUo  exercised  an  important  influence  on  ItaUan 
painting,  not  only  by  tlie  introduction  of  the  Flemish 
invention,  but  also  by  the  transmission  of  Flemish  ten- 
dencies. , 

ANTONTDES,  Hans  [Jan  Van  dee  GotsJ,  a  Dutch 
poet,  was  born  April  3,  1647,  at  Goes,  in  Zealand,  of  poor 
but  respectable  parents.  They  removed  to  Amsterdam 
wh?n  he  was  about  four  years  old,  and  he  there  enjoyed 
the  tuitiop  of  Hadrian  Junius,  and  James  Cocceius.  He 
was  only  nineteen  when  he  attracted  attention  by  his 
tragedy,  Trazil,  of  overrompelt  Sina — Trazil,  or  the  Con- 
quest of  China.  The  venerable  Vondel  called  him  his  son, 
and  said  he  would  hare  been  proud  of  being  the  author  of 
bis  Bellone  aan  Band.     His  parents  designed  him  for  an 
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apothecary  ;  but  Buisero,  oue  of  the  lords  of  the  admir- 
alty at  Amsterdam,  defrayed  his  college  expenses,  and 
enabled  him  to  take  the  degree  of  doctor  of  physic,  tie 
practised  with  success,  and  established  his  poetic  fame  by 
his  Y-itroom,  an  epic  en  the  river  Y.  He  died  on  the 
18th  of  September  1064.  His  writings  are  remark- 
able for  their  warmth  of  fancy  and  vigour  of  expression, 
which  sometimes  degenerate  into  extravagance  and  bom- 
bast. His  complete  works  were  printed  at  Aaisterdam  in 
1714,  4to,  with  a  sketch  of  his  Ufa 

ANTONINI  ITINERARIUM,  a  valuable  register,  still 
eatant,  of  the  stations  and  distances  along  the  vaiious 
roads  of  the  Roman  empire,  seemingly  based  on  ofTicial 
documents,  which  were  probably  those  of  the  survey  organ- 
ised by  Julius  Caesar,  and  carried  out  under  Augustus. 
The  work  has  plainly  undergone  various  revisions  down  to 
the  end  of  the  3d  century.  What  connection  any  of  the 
Antonines  may  have  had  with  it  is  unknown.  The  whole 
Itinerary  was  printed  by  H.  Stephens  at  Paris,  1512,  and 
by  Wesseling  at  Amsterdam,  1735.  The  part  relating  to 
Britain  appeared  at  London,  1799,  as  Ito  Briianniarum, 
with  a  new  commentary,  by  Thomas  Reynolds. 

ANTONINUS  LIBERALIS,  a  Greek  grammarian,  who 
probably  lived  about  147  A.d.  His  work,  lieTa/jLoprjuMTewv 
rip-aywyrj,  Consists  of  forty-one  tales  of  mythical  metamor- 
I'hoses,  and  is  chiefly  valuable  for  the  study  of  Greek 
mythology.  One  of  the  best  editions  is  that  of  Koch, 
Leipsic,  1832,  8vo. 

ANTONINUS,  MiEcus  Aiteelius.  See  Aukelius, 
Marcus. 

ANTONINUS,  Titus  aurelius  Fulvus  Boronius 
.Veeius,  suniamed  Pius,  was  the  son  of  Aurclius  Fulvus,  a 
Roman  consul,  whoso 
family  had  originally  bd- 
longed  to  Nemiusus 
(Nismes).  He  was  boni 
near  Lanuvium,  86  a.d., 
and,  having  lost  his  father, 
was  brought  up  under  the 
care  of  Arrius  Antoninus, 
his  maternal  grandfather, 
a  man  of  integrity  and 
ctilture,  and  on  terms 
of  friendship  with  the 
younger  Pliny.  Having 
tilled  with  more  than  usual 
success  the  offices  of  quce.stor  and  pra;tor,  he  obtained  the 
consulship  in  120  A.D.;  was  next  chosen  one  of  the  fuur 
consulars  for  Italy ;  greatly  increased  his  reputation  by  his 
conduct  as  proconstil  of  Asia ;  acquired  much  influence 
with  the  emperor  Hadrian,  by  whom  he  was  at  length 
adopted  as  his  son  and  successor  in  February  138  a.d.;  and 
a  few  months  afterwards,  on  Hadrian's  death,  was  en- 
thusiastically welcomed  to  the  throne  by  the  Ronian 
people,  who,  for  once,  were  not  disappointed  in  their 
anticijjation  of  a  happy  reign.  For  Antoninus  came  to 
his  new  ofiSce  viith.  simple  tastes,  kindly  disposition,  ex- 
tensive experience,  a  well-trained  intelligence,  and  the 
sincerest  desire  for  the  welfare  of  his  subjects.  Instead  of 
plundering  the  provinces  to  support  his  prodigality,  he 
emptied  his  private  treasury  to  assist  the  provinces.  In- 
stead of  exaggerating  into  treason  whatever  was  suscep- 
tible of  unfavourable  interpretation,  he  turned  the. very 
conspiracies  that  were  formed  against  him  into  opportuni- 
ties of  signalising  his  clemency.  Instead  of  stirring  up 
the  persecution  of  the  Christians,  and  gloating  over  the 
sufferings  of  their  martyrs,  he  extended  to  them  the  strong 
hand  of  his  protection  through  all  the  empire.  Rather 
than  give  occasion  to  that  oppression  which  he  regarded 
«    inacparablu  from    an  emperor's  progress  through    his 
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dominions,  he  was  content  to  spend  all  the  years  of  his  reign 
in  Rome,  or  its  neighbourhood.  Under  his  patronage  the 
science  of  jiuisprudeuce  was  cultivated  by  men  of  high 
ability,  and  a  niunber  of  enactments  were  passed  in  hia 
name  that  are  equally  characteristic  of  his  humanity  and  his 
justice.  Of  the  public  transactions  of  this  period  we  have 
but  scant  information,  but,  to  judge  by  what  we  possess, 
those  twenty-two  years  were  not  remarkably  eventfuL  No 
conquests  of  importance  were  attempted,  and  there  were 
no  very  dangerous  attacks  to  repel,  though  all  round  the 
frontiers  a  kind  of  simmering  hostility  produced  a  suo- 
cession  of  minor  invasions  and  revolts.  The  one  military 
result  which  is  of  interest  to  us  now  is  the  building  of  the 
wall  of  Antoninus  from  the  Forth  to  the  Clyde.  In  his 
domestic  relations  Antoninus  was  not  so  fortunate,  Hia 
wife,  Faustina,  has  almost  become  a  by-word  for  her  lack 
of  womanly  virtue ;  though,  either  through  his  ignorance 
of  her  conduct,  or  in  spite  of  his  being  aware  of  it,  she 
seems  to  have  kept  her  hold  on  his  affections  to  the  last. 
On  her  death  he  did  honour  to  her  memory  in  many  ways ; 
but  in  none  more  remarkable  than  by  the  foundation  of  a 
charity  for  orjjhan  girls,  who  bore  the  title  of  AlivientariaB 
Faustiniance.  He  had  by  her  two  sons  and  two  daughters; 
but  they  all  died  before  his  elevation  to  the  throne,  except 
Annia  Faustina,  who  became  the  wife  of  his  successor, 
ifarcus  Aurelius,  and  deepened  the  infamy  of  the  name 
she  inherited  from  her  mother.  Antoninus  died  of  fever 
on  the  7th  of  March  161,  giving,  as  we  are  told,  the  key- 
note to  his  life  in  the  last  word  that  he  uttered  when  the 
tribune  of  the  night-watch  came  to  ask  the  password — 
jEquanimiias.  The  only  account  of  his  life  handed  down 
to  us  is  that  of  Julius  Capitolinus. 

ANTONINUS,  Wail  of,  called  Graham's  Dtke  by 
the  natives  of  the  district  through  which  it  passed,  is  the 
name  given  by  historians  to  that  series  of  defensive  posts, 
coimected  by  a  rampart  and  a  wall,  which  at  one  time 
extended  across  the  island  from  the  Firth  of  Clyde 
on  the  west  to  the  Firth  of  Forth  on  the  east.  The  former 
of  these  appellations  it  has  received  from  the  Roman 
emperor  in  whose  reign  it  was  erected ;  the  origin  of  the 
latter  is  more  doubtful,  a  probable  opinion  being  that  which 
regards,  it  as  a  corruption  of  the  Celtic  greim.  a  place  of 
strength,  and  diog,  a  trench  or  rampart. 

We  are  informed  by  Tacitus  that  Agricola,  during  hia 
fourth  summer  in  Britain  (81  a.d.),  occupied  himself  in 
consolidating  his  previous  conquests,  and  that  for  this 
pvirpose  he  caused  a  scries  of  detached  forts  to  lie  built  on 
the  isthmus  that  joins  the  two-  firths  as  a  barrier  against 
the  still  unconqucred  Caledonians  of  the  north.  It  was 
along,  or  almost  along,  the  same  line,  that  one  of  his  suc- 
cessors in  the  command  of  the  Roman  troops  in  Britain 
raised  the  more  permanent  military  work  known  as 
Antouine's  wall 

The  writer  of  the  life  of  the  emperor  Antoninus  Kos  in 
the  Hislorice  AuyuslcE  Scriptorts  Sex,  usually  supposed  to 
have  been  Julius  Capitolinus,  expressly  states  that  Lollias 
Urbicus,  a  legate  of  that  emiieror,  erected,  after  several 
victories  over  the  Britons,  "  another  rampart  of  turf "  to 
check  their  inroads.  No  locality  is  specified,  but  a  frag- 
ment of  a  stone,  now  in  the  museum  of  the  tmiversity  of 
Glasgow,  has  an  inscription  in  which  the  name  of  this 
LoUius  seems  to  occur.  This  fragment,  and  the  numerous 
monumental  records  bearing  the  name  of  Antonine  that 
have  been  discovered  along  its  course,  identify  beyond  all 
reasonable  doubt  the  wall  between  the  Forth  and  Clvde  aa 
that  spoken  of  by  the  annalist,  and  furnish  satisfactory 
proof  of  the  correctness  of  its  best-known  name.  And  if  a 
small  pillar  figured  by  Gordon,  and  at  one  time  in  the 
library  of  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  was  found,  as  id 
probable,  near  the  wall,  it  fixes  the  year  140  a-d.  a.'*  the 
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exact  date  at  which  tlio  portion  of  the  woik  counected 
with  the  piUar  was  executed. 

In  addition  to  the  annaliat  just  mentioned,  several  other 
ancient  historians  are  supposed  to  allude  to  Antonine's  wall; 
but  their  brief  statements  are  so  vague  that  further  refer- 
ence to  what  they  say  is  unnecessary.  Of  mediaeval  writers 
Bcde  is  almost  the  only  one  who  notices  it,  but  ho  errone- 
ously ascribes  its  erection  to  the  natives  of  the  south  acting 
according  to  advice  given  them  by  the  Romans.  Timothy 
Pont,  who  early  in  the  IGth  century  personally  surveyed  a 
large  portion  of  Scotland  while  gathering  materials  for  his 
projected  Scottish  Atlas,  drew  the  attention  of  antiquaries  to 
this  memorial  of  Roman  times,  though  to  him,  as  well  as  to 
his  successors  in  antiquarian  research  for  nearly  a  century, 
it  was  known  as  "  Agricola's  vallum,  or  Graham's  Dike." 
It  is  to  Gordon  that  tlie  merit  must  be  awarded  of  having 
been  the  first  to  give  to  the  world  a  satisfactory  account  of 
the  "  wall  of  Antoninus  Pius."  A  chapter  of  the  Itine- 
rarium  Septentrionale  is  devoted  to  it,  and  plans  arc  given 
of  the  principal  forts,  as  well  as  engravings  of  the  legionary 
tablets  and  other  objects  of  interest  that  had,  up  to  the 
author's  day,  been  dug  out  of  its  ruins.  Gordon  was  fol- 
lowed by  Horsley  and  Roy,  the  latter  of  whom  made  in 
1755  a  new  survey  of  it,  which  enabled  him  to  correct 
Gordon  in  some  particulars.  Lastly,  in  the  Caledonia 
Romana  of  Stuart,  we  have  a  complete  and,  on  the  whole, 
accurate  description  of  the  wall,  with  figures  of  aU  the 
sculptured  stones  found  near  its  course  up  to  the  date  at 
which  he  wrote. 

The  nature  and  appearance  of  the  wall  when  perfect 
have  been  described  by  all  these  writers  in  very  similar 
terms,  though  they  differ  somewhat  as  to  the  measure- 
ment of  its  several  parts.  "  It  consisted,"  says  Stuart, 
"in  the  first  place,  of  an  immense  fosse  or  ditch — averag- 
ing about  40  feet  in  width,  by  some  20  in  depth  — 
which  extended  over  hill  and  plain  in  one  unbroken  line 
from  sea  to  sea.  Behind  this  ditch  on  its  southern  side, 
and  wUhin  a  few  feet  of  its  edge,  was  raised  a  rampart  of 
intermingled  stone  and  earth,  strengthened  by  sods  of 
turf,  which  measured,  it  is  supposed,  about  20  feet  in 
height,  and  24  in  thickness  at  the  base.  This  rampart 
was  surmounted  by  a  parapet,  behind  which  ran  a  level 
platform  for  the  accommodation  of  its  defenders.  To  the 
southward  of  the  whole  was  situated  the  military  way — a 
regular  causewayed  road  about  20  feet  wide — which  kept 
by  the  course  of  the  wall  at  irregular  distances,  approach- 
ing in  some  places  to  within  a  few  yards,  and  in  others 
receding  to  a  considerable  extent."  Along  the  entire  lino 
there  were  at  least  eighteen  principal  stations  or  forts, 
with  smaller  watehtowera  in  the  intervening  spaces.  The 
rampart  seems  to  have  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  earth 
or  turf,  as  stated  by  the  annalist ;  but  stone  was,  no  doubt, 
employed  in  the  building  of  the  forts  and  watchtowers  as 
well  as  in  certain  portions  of  the  rampart  itself. 

Although  in  many  parts  of  its  course  all  traces  of 
Antonine's  wall  have  long  been  obliterated,  the  line  along 
which  it  stretched  has  been  mapped  out  by  Gordon  and 
others  with  suflBcient  accuracy.  Commencing  in  the  west 
on  a  height  called  Chapel  Hill,  near  the  village  of  Old 
Kilpatrick  in  Dumbartonshire,  and  now  distant  from  the 
River  Clyde  about  150  yards,  it  ran  eastwards,  passing  in 
succession  Kirkintilloch,  Croy,  C.nstlecary,  and  Falkirk, 
(ind  terminated  at  Bridgene.ss,  a  rocky  promontory  that 
projects  into  the  Firth  of  Forth  south  of  Borrowstounness 
in  Linlithgowshire.  Its  eastern  tennination  was  long  sup- 
posed to  have  been  near  the  kirk  of  Carriden.  In  18G9, 
however,  a  sculptured  legionary  tablet,  since  deposited  in 
the  museum  of  the  Society  of  AJitiquaries  of  Scotland,  was 
found  at  Bridgeness,  in  such  a  position  that  it  is  impossible 
to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  wall  actually  terminated 


there.     Its  entire  length  may  be  set  down  at  about  liC 

English  miles. 

Of  tho  sculptures  found  near  or  on  the  site  of  this  wall 
a  considerable  number  are  records  of  the  different  portions 
of  the  work  executed  by  the  legionaries  employed  on  it, 
and  who  mainly  belonged  to  the  second,  sixth,  and  twentieth 
legions.  Some  of  these  tablets  are  in  the  museum  of  the 
university  of  Glasgow,  and  are  of  much  interest,  but  the 
finest  of  them  all  is  the  Bridgeness  one  already  referred 
to.  From  the  number  of  Roman  paces  mentioned  on  the 
inscriptions,  Horsley  and  others  have  attempted  to  deter- 
mine the  exact  length  of  the  work.  Unfortunately  for 
their  purpose,  the  paces  on  the  stones  already  discovered 
considerably  exceed  its  whole  length,  and  as  wo  cannot 
suppose  that  all  the  monuments  of  this  kind  that  were 
erected  by  the  legionaries  have  been  preserved  and  brought 
to  light,  we  must  conclude  with  Stuart  that  they  had  raised 
more  than  one  memorial  of  the  same  piece  of  work. 

How  many  years  Antonine's  wall  continued  to  be  the 
boundary  of  the  Roman  territories  in  Britain  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say,  but  there  is  every  reason  for  believing  that  it 
was  so  for  only  a  brief  period 

ANTONIO,  NicoLAO,  a  Spanish  bibliographer,  w  ii 
born  at  Seville  in  1617.  After  finishing  his  studies  at 
Salamanca,  he  returned  to  Seville,  and  shut  himself  up  is 
the  royal  monastery  of  Benedictines,  where  he  devoted 
several  years  to  writing  his  Bibliotheca  Uispanica,  a  work 
in  four  vols,  folio,  two  of  which  ho  published  at  Rome  in 
1 672.  The  work  consists  of  two  parts  :  the  one  containing 
the  Spanish  writers  who  flourished  befcre  the  end  of  th» 
15lh  century;  the  other — the  part  published  by  Antonio 
himself — treating  of  later  writers.  He  was  recalled  to 
Madrid  by  Charles  II.,  and  died  in  1684,  leaving  nothing 
but  a  magnificent  library  of  over  30,000  volumes.  The 
earlier  volumes  of  his  Bibliotheca  were  published  in  1696 
at  the  expense  of  Cardinal  d'Aguirre,  and  under  the  super- 
intendence of  his  librarian,  Marti,  who  added  notes  in  the 
name  of  the  cardinal.  An  improved  edition  of  the  entire 
work,  by  F.  P.  Bayer,  was  published  at  Madrid  in  four  vols, 
folio,  in  1783-8. 

ANTONIUS,  Marcus,  the  Roman  orator,  was  bom 
143  B.C.  After  having  filled  the  office  of  quaestor  (113), 
he  was  appointed  praetor  in  104,  and  propra;tor  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  the  province  of  Cilicia  being  assigned  to  him. 
Here  he  was  so  successful  in  the  war  against  the  pirates, 
that  a  naval  triumph  was  awarded  him  in  102.  He  was 
consul  along  with  A.  Postumius  Albinus  in  99,  when  he 
successfully  opposed  the  agrarian  law  of  the  iribune  Titiua 
He  was  censor  97,  and  held  a  command  in  the  Marsic  wai 
in  90.  Belonging  as  he  did  to  the  party  of  Sulla,  be 
was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Marius  and  Cinna  when  they 
obtained  possession  of  Rome  (87  B.C.)  Antony's  reputa- 
tion for  eloquence  rests  on  the  authority  of  Cicero,  none  of 
his  orations  being  extant. 

ANTONIUS,  Marcus  [Mark  Antony],  grandson  of 
Antonius  the  orator,  and  son  of  Antonius  Creticus,  seems 
to  have  been  bom  about  83  b.c.  While  still  a  child 
he  lost  his  father,  whose  example,  however,  had  he  been 
spared,  would  have  done  little  for  the  improvement  of  his 
character.  Brought  up  under  the  influence  of  the  disre- 
putable Cornelius  Lentulus  Sura,  whom  his  mother  had 
married,  Antony  spent  his  youth  in  profligacy  and  extra- 
vagance. For  a  time  he  co-operated  vrith  the  reprobate 
Clodius  in  his  political  plans,  chiefly,  it  is  supposed, 
through  hostility  to  Cicero,  who  had  caused  Lentulus,  his 
stepfather,  to  be  put  to  death  as  one  of  the  Catiline  con- 
spirators; but  he  soon  withdrew  from  the  connection,  on 
account  of  a  disagreement  which,  appropriately  enough, 
arose  in  regard  to  his  relations  to  his  associate's  wife, 
Flavia.     Not  long  after,  in  58  B.C.,  he  fled  to  Greece,  to 
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eocapn  the  importunity  ot-  his  creditors,  and  at  leiigtb, 
after  a  short  time  spent  in  attendance  on  the  philosophers 
at  Athens,  found  an  occasion  for  displaying  some  of  the 
better  features  of  his  character  in  the  wars  that  were  being 
carried  on  by  Gabinius  against  Aristobuhis  in  Palestine, 
and  in  support  of  Ptolemy  Auletcs  in  Egypt.  A  new 
chapter  in  his  life  was  opened  by  the  visit  which  he  made 
to  Juhus  Caesar  in  Gaul  (54  b.c.)  Ve'elcoiued  by  the  vic- 
torious general  as  a  valuable  assistant  in  his  ambitious 
designs,  and  raised  by  his  influence  to  the  offices  of  quaestor, 
augur,  and  tribune  of  the  plebs,  L-^  displayed  admirable 
boldness  and  activity  in  the  maintenance  of  his  patron's 
cause,  in  opposition  to  the  violence  and  intrigues  of  the 
oligarchical  party.  At  length  his  antagonists  prevailed, 
and  expelled  him  from  the  curia;  and  the  political 
contest  became  a  civil- war.  The  Rubicon  was  crossed; 
Cjesar  was  victorious,  and  Antony  shared  in  his  triumph. 
Deputy-goveruor  of  Italy  during  Coesar's  absence  in  Spain 
(49),  second  in  command  in  the  decisive  battle  of  Phaisalia 
(48),  and  again  deputy-governor  of  Italy  while  Ca;sar  was 
in  Africa  (47),  Antony  was  now  inferior  in  power  only  to 
the  dictator  himself,  and  eagerly  seized  the  opportunity  of 
indulging  in  the  most  extr.ivagant  excesses  of  luxurious 
licentiousness,  —  excesses  which  Cicero  depicted  in  the 
Philippicswith  all  the  elaborate  eloquence  of  political  hatred. 
In  46  he  seems  to  have  taken  offence  at  Ccesar,  because  he 
insisted  on  payment  for  tlie  property  of  romjiey  which 
Antony  professedly  had  purchased,  but  had  merely  appro- 
priated. But  the  estrangement  was  not  of  long  continu- 
ance; for  we  find  Antony  meeting  the  dictator  at  Narbo 
the  following  year,  and  rejecting  the  advances  of  Trebonius, 
who  endeavoured  to  discover  if  there  was  any  hope  of 
getting  Antony  to  join  in  the  conspiracy  that  was  already 
on  foot.  In  44  he  was  consul  along  with  Caesar,  and 
Beconded  his  ambition  by  the  famous  offer  of  the  crown 
on  the  15th  of  February,  thus  unconsciously  preparing  the 
way  for  the  tragedy  of  the  ISth  of  March.  To  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  adherence  to  Cresar  the  conspirators  them- 
selves bore  witness  on  that  memorable  day,  by  the  care 
which  they  took  to  keep  him  engaged  without  while  the 
daggers  were  doing  their  work  within.  This  was  the 
second  great  epoch  in  Antony's  life.  A  brighter  prospect  than 
ever  was  then  opened  to  his  ambition.  By  his  eloquence 
—a  hereditary  gift^he  managed  to  stir  up  the  minds  of  the 
populace  against  the  assassins  of  Caesar,  and  drove  them 
from  the  city.  He  made  peace  with  the  remaining  repre- 
sentatives of  the  SBnatorial  party,  and  almost  seemed  to 
have  succeeded  to  the  power  and  position  of  his  unfortunate 
patron.  But  the  youthful  Octavius,  whom  Cssar  had 
adopted  as  his  son,  arrived  from  Illyria,  and  claimed  the 
inheritance  of  his  "  father."  Agreement  was  impossible, 
and  war  ensued.  Octavius  obtained  the  support  of  the 
senate  and  of  Cicero;  and  the  veteran  troops  of  the  dic- 
tator flocked  to  his  standard.  Antony  was  denounced  as 
a  public  enemy;  and  the  city  gave  its  loudest  applause  to 
the  tirades  of  his  most  eloquent  accuser.  His  cause  gradu- 
ally lost  ground,  and  at  last  seemed  to  be  totally  ruined 
when  his  army  was  defeated  in  the  siege  of  Mutina  (43 
IJ.C.)  But  escaping  to  Cisalpine  Gaul,  he  formed  a  junc- 
tion with  Lepidus,  and  they  marched  towards  Rome  with 
17  legions  and  10,000  cavalry.  The  wily  Octavius  now 
betrayed  his  party,  and  entered  into  terms  with  Antony 
and  Lepidus.  It  was  agreed  that  they  three  should  adopt 
the  title — so  beautifully  ironical — of  Triumviri  reipuhlicce 
constituendcB,  and  share  the  power  and  the  provinces  among 
them.  Gaul  was  to  be  Antony's;  Spain  fell  to  the  lot  of 
Lepidus ,  and  Africa,  Sardinia,  ind  Sicily  were  to  belong 
to  Octavius.  A  conjunct  proscription  followed,  each  of 
the  partners  in  the  villanous  design  bartering  the  life  cf 
hia  friends  for  the  pleasure  of  dostroying  his  foes.     The 


detested  author  of  the  P/iilippics  was'  given  up  to  Autouj-'s 
revenge;  and,  according-to- Appian,  the  number  o5  tie 
victims  amounted  to  300  senators  and  2000  knights.  In 
the  following  year  Antony  and  Octavius  proceeded  against 
the  conspirators  Cassius  and  Brutus,  who  still  maintaiucd 
themselves  in  Macedonia;  and,  in  the  battles  of  Philip'pi; 
stamped  out  the  last  embers  of  republican  Rome.  While 
Octavius  returned  to  Italy,  Antony  proceeded  to  Greece, 
and  thence  to  Asia  Minor,  for  the  sake  of  recruiting  his 
funds,  completing  the  subjugation  of  the  eastern  provinces, 
and  obtaining  satisfaction  about  the  conduct  of  tlie  Egyi>- 
tian  queen  during  the  recent  contest.  On  his  passage 
through  CUicia  in  41  he  w.is  visited  by  Clcojiatra,  who 
came  to  answer  the  charges  in  person.  She  sailed  up  the 
Cydnus  in  a  gorgeous  bark,  with  j,  fantastic  and  brilliant 
equipage,  and  brought  all  her  allurements  to  bear  on  the 
heart  of  tbc  voluptuous  Roman.  Her  success  was  com- 
plete; and  he  who  was  to  have  been  her  judge,  was  led 
captive  to  Alexiiiidria  as  her  slave.  All  was /orgottcn  iu 
the  fascination  and  delight  of  the  passing  hour;  and  feast- 
ing and  revelry  found  perpetual  and  ever-varying  renewai. 
At  length  Antony  was  aroused  bj'  the  ParthLir.  invabion  of 
Syria,  and  the  report  of  an  outbreak  bebw  cen  Fulvia  his 
wife  and  Lucius  his  brother  on  the  one  hand  and  Octavius 
on  the  other.  On  arriving  in  Italy  he  found  that  the  war 
was  over,  and  Octaviis  the  victor;  and  the  chief  cause  of 
disagreement  being  soon  after  removed  by  the  de.ith  of 
Fulvia,  a  reconciliation  was  speedily  effected  between  the 
triumvirs,  and  cemented  by  the  marriage  of  Antony  with 
Octavia,  the  sister  of  his  colleague.  A  new  division  of 
the  Roman  world  was  agreed  on  at  Bnindusium,  Lepidus 
receiving  Africa,  Octavius  the  west,  and  Antony  the  east. 
Returning  to  his  province,  Antony  was  for  a  time  success- 
ful; his  general,  Ventidius,  beating  the  Parthians,  and 
Socius  capturing  Jerusalem  and  conquering  Antigonus. 
But  after  another  visit  to  Italy,  during  which  the  trium- 
virate was  prolonged  for  five  years,  Antony  sent  away  his 
wife,  yielded  himself  completely  to  the  evil  influence  of 
Cleopatra,  indulged  not  only  in  licentiousness,  but  in 
tyranny,  and  allowed  his  affairs  to  be  neglected  or  delaye-l 
An  expedition  against  the  Parthians  was  a  failure;  but 
for  this  his  success  against  Artavasdes,  the  Armenian  king, 
in  some  measure  compensated.  Octavius  at  length  deter- 
mined to  get  rid  of  Antony,  and  had  little  need  of  invention 
to  bring  charges  sufficient  against  him.  About  two  years 
were  spent  in  preparations  and  delays  on  both  sides,  and 
if  was  not  till  the  year  31  that  the  fate  of  Antony  was 
decided  by  the  battle  of  Actium.  Defeated  and  deserted, 
he  once  more  sought  refuge  and  repose  in  the  society  of 
Cleopatra,  but  was  followed  even  there  by  his  relentless 
rival.  At  first  he  made  a  gallant  effort  to  defend  himself, 
and  partially  Succeeded.  But  convinced  of  the  hopeless, 
ness  of  his  position,  and  assured  of  the  suicide  of  his  mis, 
tress,  he  followed  the  example  which  he  was  falsely  iiij 
formed  she  had  given  (30  B.C.)  Antony  had  been  married 
in  succession  to  Fadia,  Antouia,  Fulvia,  and  Octavia,  and 
left  behind  him  a  number  of  children.  A  short  but  vivicj 
sketch  of  Antony  is  given  by  De  Quincey  in  his  "  Essay 
on  the  CiEsars,"  see  his  Il'or/.vt,  ix.  57-59. 

ANTONOMASIA  (aFToio/ixacria)  is,  in  rhetoric,  the  suh> 
stitution  of  any  epithet  or  phrase  for  a  proper  name;  a? 
"Pelides,"  or  "  the  son  of  Peleus,"  for  Achilles;  "the  Stagy; 
rite  "  for  Aristotle  ;  "  the  author  of  Paradise  Lost "  foj 
Milton;  "the  little  corporal"  for  Napoleon  the  First, 
"  jVIacedouia's  madman  "  for  Alexander  the  Great,  ic.  &c. 
Besides  gratifying  the  taste  for  variety,  it  afi'ords  the  op, 
portuuity  of  bringing  indirectly  into  view  facts  or  feelings 
that  it  is  not  considered  desirable  or  expedient  to  express 
distinctly  by  themselves.  The  opposite  substitution  of  a 
proper  name  for  some  generic  term  is  also  sometimes  called 
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antononuma;  as,  a  "  Cicero"  for  an  orator.  In  both  cases 
the  figure  is  akin  to  metonymy. 

jVNTRIM,  a  maritime  county  in  the  north-east  comer 
of  Ireland,  in  the  proTince  of  Ulster,  situated  between  54° 
26'  and  55"  12'  16'  N.  lat.,  and  5°  47'  and  6°  52'  W. 
long.  It  comprises,  without  including  the  50,803  acres 
nnder  water,  an  area  of  711,275  statute  acres,  of  which 
16,702  belong  to  the  incorporated  county  of  the  town  of 
Carrickfergus.  There  were,  in  1871,  257,211  acres  under 
tillage,  373,839  in  pasture,  6717  in  plantation,  and  72,005 
waste.  The  county  presents  a  considerable  line  of  coast 
to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  north,  and  to  the  Irish 
Channel  on  the  east ;  while  Belfast  Lough  and  the  river 
Lagan  divide  it  from  the  county  of  Do^vn  on  the  south  ; 
and  Lough  Neagh  and  Lough  Beg,  together  with  the  river 
Bann,  form  its  boundaries  on  the  west,  except  towards  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  where  a  small  portion  of  the  county  of 
Londonderry  lies  on  the  eastern  bank 

In  area  Ajitrim  is  exceeded  by  eight  other  counties  in  Ire- 
land, but  in  population  by  Cork  and  DublLa  alone.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  surface,  especially  towards  the  east,  con- 
sists of  mountains  and  bogs  ;  and  it  is  computed  that  about 
1 20,000  acres  are  irreclaimable.  The  mountains,  occupying 
about  one-third  of  the  county,  stretch  from  south  to  north, 
and  terminate  on  the  northern  shore  in  abrupt  and  almost 
perpendicular  declivities.  Among  the  principal  heights 
may  bo  mentioned  Trostan,  1810  feet;  Knocklayd,  1685; 
Divis,  1567;  Agnew's  HUl,  1558;  and  Slemish,  1457. 
They  attain  their  greatest  elevation  near  the  coast,  and 
have  a  gradual  descent  inland,  so  that  many  of  the  streams, 
with  their  sources  near  the  sea,  flow  south  and  west  into 
Longh  Neagh.  The  mountainous  region  has  a  gentler  in- 
clination as  it  approaches  the  Bann,  and  is  occupied  by  tui-f- 
bogs  susceptible  of  improvement.  Some  of  the  valleys, 
especially  that  of  the  Lagan,  extend  to  a  considerable 
width,  and  are  of  great  fertility.  The  most  extensive  level 
tracts  of  rich  and  well-cultivated  land  lie  along  the  shores 
of  Lough  Neagh,  and  from  Belfast  to  C.-irrickfcrgus, 
and  thence  to  Larne,  between  the  mountain  range  and  the 
sea.  The  most  remarkable  cliffs  are  those  of  perpendicular 
basaltic  columns,  which  extend  for  many  miles  along  the 
northern  shore,  and  are  most  strikingly  displayed  in  Fair 
Head  and  the  Giant's  Causeway. 

Lough  Neagh,  the  largest  lake  in  Europe,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Lake  Ladoga,  Lake  Wener,  and  the  Lake  of  Geneva, 
is  principally  in  Antrim.  It  is  about- 20  miles  in  length, 
12  in  breadth,  and  80  in  circumference,  with  an  area  of 
98,255J  statute  acres,  of  which  50,025  belong  to  Antrim  ; 
its  greatest  depth  is  from  45  to  48  feet,  and  its  surface  is  48 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  lower  Bann,  obstructed 
by  weirs  and  rocks,  being  the  only  outlet  for  the  waters  of  the 
lake,  which  is  fed  by  the  Maine,  the  Six-mile  Water,  and  a 
number  of  smaller  streams,  the  surrounding  country  is  in 
winter  liable  to  be  damaged  by  floods.  The  waters  of 
the  Longh,  or  at  least  of  the  Crumlin,  one  of  the  streams 
Bowing  into  it,  have  petrifying  powers ;  and  some  of  the 
petrifactions  are  very  beautiful,  take  a  good  polish,  and 
rival  those  of  Antigua.  North  of  Lough  Neagh,  and 
connected  with  it  by  the  river  Bann,  is  Lough  Beg,  or 
the  "small  hkc,"  containing  3145  acres,  partly  in 
Antrim.  It  is  generally  15  feet  lower  than  the  larger  lake, 
which  it  excels  in  the  diversified  and  pleasing  scenery  of 
its  banks.  The  Bann  and  Lagan,  both  of  which  rise  in  the 
Munty  of  Down,  are  the  only  rivers  of  importance.  Of 
those  strictly  belonging  to  Antrim,  none  are  navigable. 
They  are  generally  rapid  streams,  of  great  value  for 
taming  machinery.  The  chief  indentations  of  the  coast 
are  Red  Bay,  Camlough,  Glenarm,  and  Lough  Lame. 
About  7  miles  from  the  north  coast,  opposite  Ballycastle, 
Buirounded  by  a  nild  and  troubled  sea,  lies  the  island  of 


Rathlin,  6«  miles  in  length  and  1 J  in  breadth,  of  similai 
basaltic  and  limestone  formation  with  the  neighbouring 
mainland.  About  a  fourth  of  its  3399  acres  are  arable,  and 
it  supports  a  population  of  453.  There  is  a  lighthouse  on 
it  with  a  fixed  light. 

The  climate  of  Antrim  is  very  temperate.  The  average 
annual  rain-fall  at  Belfast  is  about  33  inches. 

The  geology  of  Antrim  is  of  considerable  interest,  both  on 
account  of  its  peculiar  character,  and  because  the  arrange- 
ment and  alternations  of  strata  are  laid  bare  with  more  than 
usual  distinctness.  In  all  its  more  important  features  it 
coincides  with  the  adjoining  county  of  Londonderry.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  surface  is  covered  with  trap.  Along 
the  coast,  from  a  little  way  to  the  north  of  Carrickfergus, 
and  up  the  valley  of  the  Lagan,  there  is  a  considerable  hne  of 
New  Red  Sandstone.  AJl  along  from  the  south  of  Lisbum 
to  Red  Bay  there  is  a  chalk  formation  con.ing  to  the  surface 
in  narrow  lines.  It  is  quarried  in  many  places,  and  varies 
in  thickness  from  a  few  feet  to  170,  as  at  Glenarm.  The 
south  side  of  Red  Bay  and  a  part  of  the  north  are  formed  of 
New  Red  Sandstone,  which  gives  place  to  porphyry  near 
Cushcndall,  and  ia  succeeded  by  Devonian  grit  northwards. 
There  is  a  considerable  circle  of  porphyry  about  five  or  six 
miles  north-east  of  the  town  of  Antrim.  The  lias  (except  at 
Larne)  is  very  insignificant,  and  the  greensand  still  more  so. 
The  coal  measures  are  remarkable  for  their  association  with 
the  basaltic  formation,  and  differ  from  all  the  other  coal 
districts  in  Ireland  in  wanting  the  underlying  limestone, 
and  resting  directly  on  mica  slate.  The  workings  at  the 
Ballycastle  collieries  are  probably  the  oldest  in  the  kingdom. 
In  1770  the  miners  accidentally  discovered  a  complete 
gallery,  which  had  been  driven  many  hundred  yards  into 
the  bed  of  coal,  branching  into  thirty-six  chambers  dressed 
quite  square,  and  in  a  workman-like  manner.  No  tradition 
of  the  mine  having  been  formerly  worked  remained  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  coal  of  some  of  the  beds  is  bituminous, 
and  of  others  anthracite.  The  quantity  available  was 
calculated  by  the  commissioners  in  1871  to  be  16,000,000 
tons,  at  depths  not  exceeding  4000  feet.  Lignite  occurs  iu 
great  abundance  round  about  Lough  Neagh,  as  at  Eallintoy, 
Limincogh,  K  illy  morris.  In  most  places  it"  is  covered 
with  columns  of  basalt;  and  in  spite  of  the  compressed 
state  in  which  it  is  found,  the  bark  and  knots  are  often 
quite  distinct,  and  the  rings  of  growth  may  be  counted. 
Basaltic  pillars  are  found  in  many  places  besides  the  famous 
Giant's  Causeway,  as  round  about  Colcraine,  near  Dunluce, 
at  Ballintoy,  Ballycastle,  Ballygally  Head  (near  Larne), in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Carrickfergus,  at  Shane's  Castle,  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Glenavy.  Iron  ore  is  obtained  at  Ardshins, 
Belfast,  Ballycastle,  Glenrava,  Kilwaughter,  and  Shane's 
Castle — the  produce  in  1871  being  157,874  tons,  of  the 
value  of  £61,110.  Among  the  other  minerals  to  be  met 
with  in  Antrim,  chalcedony  (at  Lough  Neagh,  and  known 
as  Lough  Neagh  pebbles),  chrysolite,  dolomite,  jasper,  onyx, 
opal,  and  talc  may  be  mentioned.  Very  fine  rock-salt 
is  got  at  Duncrue,  two  miles  north-west  of  Carrickfergus, 
and  at  one  or  two  places  in  the  same  district  The  Belfast 
Salt  Mining  Company  raised  during  1871  18,260  tons, 
and  in  1870,  19,450i  The  mineral  (chalybeate)  waters  of 
the  county  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Antrim,  Bally- 
castle, Belfast,  Carrickfergus,  and  Lame. 

The  chief  bathing-places  are  Ballycastle,  Cushendall,  Cush- 
endun,  Glenarm,  Port  BaUintrae,  and  PortrusL  They  are 
exposed  to  the  easterly  winds  prevalent  in  spring,  but  are  de- 
sirable summer  residences.  There  is  much  variety  of  scenery 
in  the  county,  from  the  low  and  somewhat  monotonous  shores 
of  Lough  Neagh,  and  the  dreary  bog  and  mountain  land  of 
the  interior,  to  the  wild  romantic  scenery  of  the  northern 
coast,  and  the  fantastically  beautiful  shores  about  Glenarm. 

The  soil  varies  greatly  according  to  the  district,  being 
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m  some  cases  a  rich  loum,  in  others  a  chalky  marl,  aad 
elsewhere  a  coating  of  peat.  The  chief  feature  in  the 
tillage  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  county  is  the  potato- 
fallow.  The  quantity  of  potato-land  is  commonly  regulated 
by  the  amount  of  manure  that  can  be  collected ;  and  since 
the  use  of  lime  was  introduced  it  has  been  greatly  increased. 
After  potatoes,  wheat  or  oats  are  sown  ;  if  the  latter,  two 
or  three  crops  are  successively  taken.  ^Vhen  the  ground  is 
exhausted  potatoes  are  again  planted,  or  the  land  is  suffered 
to  rest  for  a  year  or  two  until  it  is  covered  with  natural 
grass.  The  sowing  of  wheat  is  chiefly  confined  to  the 
baronies  of  Massareene,  Belfast,  Toome,  and  Antrim. 
Flax  is  also  sown  after  potatoes,  except  in  the  lower  or 
northern  part  of  the  county.  The  total  area  under  tillage 
extended  in  1871  to  257,211  acres.  The  crops  are  wheat, 
oats,  barley,  beans  and  pease,  potatoes,  turnips,  vetches, 
rape,  &c.  Considerable  quantities  of  flax  are  also  grown, 
as  well  as  grasses  and  clover.  The  cattle  of  Antrim  do 
not  belong  to  any  particular  stock,  but  they  have  been 
greatly  improved  by  crossing  with  Dutch,  Ayrshire,  and 
other  breeds.  Pigs  are  reared  in  considerable  numbers, 
the  small  farmers  and  cottare  depending  chiefly  upon  them 
for  making  up  their  rent.  Comparing  recent  with  previous 
years,  we  find  an  increase  in  all  kinds  of  domestic  animals, 
especially  in  sheep  and  goats — the  former  having  more 
than  doubled,  and  the  latter  increased  more  than  fourfold. 
The  farms  are  usually  sniall.  Extensive  woodlands  have 
in  great  measure  been  cleared,  and  there  is  now  but  little 
natural  wood  in  the  county.  Many  thriving  plantations 
of  trees  have,  however,  been  planted  near  noblemen  and 
gentlemen's  seats;  and  orchards  have  been  formed  on  the 
Hertford  estate,  near  Lough  NeagL 

Cod,  Ung,  poUock,  ray,  and  turbot  are  caught  off  the  coast 
in  considerable  quantities  by  the  fishermen  of  Ballycastle, 
Lame,  Carrickfergus,  Belfast,  <fcc.,  most  of  the  fish  thus 
taken  being  sent  to  Glasgow  and  Liverpool  Mackerel  also 
appear  in  periodical  shoals  off  Lame.  Oysters  of  good  quality 
are  taken  all  over  Belfast  Lough,  of  the  value  of  £400  or 
£500  per  annum.  Besides  the  fish  usually  found  in  fresh- 
water lakes,  the  char,  a  species  of  trout  called  doUagher, 
and  the  puUan  (or  fresh-w'ater  herring)  are  found  in  Lough 
Neagh.  There  are  extensive  salmon  fisheries  at  Carrick-a- 
Rede  near  Balhntoy,  along  the  coast  north  of  Glenarm,  and 
in  the  rivers  Bann  and  Bush;  and  salmon  are  found  in  all 
the  rivers  in  the  county,  except  the  Lagan.  AU  the  rivers 
abound  with  eels,  which  are  chiefly  taken  at  weirs  in  the 
Bann. 

Antrim  has  long  been  distinguished  for  its  linen  manu- 
facture, which  is  still  the  most  important  in  the  county. 
It  was  formerly  carried  on  by  hand-loom  weavers,  but  the 
introduction  of  machinery  has  completely  changed  the 
character  of  the  occupation.  In  1841  there  were  about 
240,000  spindles  in  operation,  and  now  there  are  upwards 
of  580,000.  There  were  64  flax  factories  in  1870,  with 
9140  power-looms,  employing  32,487.  Cotton-spinning  by 
jennies  was  first  introduced  in  1777  by  Robert  Joy  and 
Thomas  M'Cabe  of  Belfast;  and  twenty-three  years  after 
upwards  of  27,000  people  were  employed  in  the  cotton 
manufacture  directly  or  indirectly,  within  10  mUes  of  Bel- 
fast. For  many  years  great  part  of  the  yam  was  imported 
from  Manchester  or  Scotland,  but  now  cotton-yam  has  long 
been  an  article  of  exportation.  In  1870  there  were  six 
cotton  factories,  with  73,000  spinning-spindles,  in  Belfast, 
and  employing  814  persons.  There  is  one  hemp,  and  one 
jute  factory  in  the  county.  A  great  source  of  employment 
for  females  is  the  working  of  patterns  on  muslin  with 
the  needle.  Belfast  is  the  centre  of  this  trade,  but  about 
300,000  persons,  chiefly  women,  are  employed  in  various 
parts  of  Ireland,  and  the  gross  value  of  the  manufactured 
goods   amounts   to   aboui   £li  400,000.     There   are   also 


extensive  paper-mills  m  the  county,  and  various  manu- 
factures in  connection  with  the  trade  of  the  district.  The 
exports  are  linen,  linen  yam,  all  kinds  of  grain,  pork, 
bacon,  hams,  beef,  butter,  eggs,  lard,  potatoes,  soap,  and 
candles. 

The  communication  by  means  of  roads  is  good,  and  there 
are  several  important  railway  lines.  About  20  miles  of  the 
Ulster  Railway,  which  runs  from  Belfast  to  Clones  in 
Monaghan,  are  in  the  county.  Another  line  joins  Belfast 
with  Carrickfergus  and  Lame ;  and  the  Belfast  and 
Northem  Counties  Railway — using  a  portion  of  the 
Carrickfergus  line — unites  Belfast  with  Antrim,  Ballymena, 
Ballymoney,  and  Coleraine  in  Londonderry,  <fcc.  A  junc- 
tion, 18J  miles  long,  from  Antrim  to  Knockmore,  joins 
this  line  with  the  Ulster  RaUway.  There  are  regular 
steam-ship  lines  between  Belfast  and  Glasgow,  and  Belfast 
and  London.  A  canal — the  Lagan — connects  Lough 
Neagh  vrith  Belfast  Lough. 

The  earliest  known  inhabitants  were  of  Celtic  origin, 
and  the  names  of  the  townlands  or  subdivisions,  supposed 
to  have  been  made  in  the  13th  century,  are  pure  Celtia 
Antrim  was  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  the  Danes,  and  also 
of  the  northem  Scots,  who  ultimately  effected  permanent 
settlements.  The  antiquities  of  the  county  consist  of 
caims,  mounts  or  forts,  remains  of  ecclesiastical  and  mili- 
tary structures,  and  round  towers.  The  principal  caims 
are — one  on  Colin  mountain,  near  Lisbum;  one  on  Slieve 
True,  near  Carrickfergus ;  and  two  on  Colin  ward.  The  crom- 
lechs most  worthy  of  notice  are — one  near  Caimgrainey, 
to  the  north-east  of  the  old  road  from  Belfast  to  Temple- 
patrick ;  the  large  cromlech  at  Mount  Druid,  near 
Ballintoy  ;  and  one  at  the  northem  extremity  of  Island 
Magee.  The  mounts,  forts,  and  intrenchments  are  very 
numerous.  There  are  four  round  towers:  one  at  Antrim, 
one  at  Armoy,  one  on  Ram  island  in  Lough  Neagh,  and  a 
fragment  of  one  between  Lisbum  and  Moira.  Of  the  eccle- 
siastical establishments  enimierated  by  ArchdaU,  there  are 
soma  remains  of  those  of  Bonamtrgy,  where  the  earls  of 
Antiimare  buried,  Kells,  Glenarm,  Glynn,  Muckamore,  and 
White  Abbey.  The  noble  castle  of  Carrickfergus  is  the 
only  one  in  perfect  preservation.  There  are,  however,  re- 
mains of  other  ancient  castles,  as  Olderfleet,  Cam's,  Shane's, 
Glenarm,  Garron  Tower,  Redbay,  <tc.,  but  the  most  interest- 
ing of  all  is  the  castle  of  Dunluce,  remarkable  for  its  great 
extent  and  romantic  situation. 

In  1584  the  county  was  divided  by  the  lord-deputy, 
Sir  John  Perrot,  into  eight  baronies ;  but,  by  the  sub- 
division of  sir  of  these  into  upper  and  lower,  the 
number  has  been  increased  to  fourteen,  viz.,  Antrim, 
Lower  and  Upper;  Belfast,  Lower  and  Upper;  Cary; 
Dunluce,  Lower  and  Upper;  Glenarm,  Lower  and  Upper; 
Kilconway;  Massareene,  Lower  and  Upper;  Toome,  Lower 
and  Upper.  The  number  of  parishes  and  parts  of  parishes 
is  seventy-five,  all,  except  Aghalee,  in  the  diocese  of  Connor. 
There  are  seven  poor-law  unions  in  the  county, — Antrim, 
Ballycastle,  Ballymena,  Ballymoney  (partly  in  Londonderry 
county),  Lisburn  (partly  in  Down  county),  and  Laine. 
The  constabulary  force  has  its  headquarters  at  Ballymena, 
the  county  being  divided  into  six  districts.  Antrim  is  in 
the  Belfast  mUitary  district,  which  has  its  headquarters,  as 
has  also  the  county  militia,  at  Belfast.  The  valuation  of  rate- 
able property  in  1872  was  £1,039,898.  The  county  sends 
six  members  to  the  imperial  parliament :  two  for  the  shire, 
— constituency,  in  1873,  10,563;  two  for  Belfast,  one  for 
Carrickfergus,  and  one  for  Lisbum, — constituencies,  15,000, 
1166,  and  668.  Among  the  nobility  and  gentry  who  have 
estates  in  tliis  county  we  may  mention  the  earl  of  Antrim, 
(Glenarm  Castle);  the  marquis  of  Donegal!  (Ormeau  Park 
and  Carrickfergus);  Viscount  Templetown  (Castle  Upton); 
Lord  O'Neill  (pane's  Castle);  Lord  Waveney  (Ballymena' 
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Castle);  SirRi(\inrd  Wallace  (Antrim  Castle);  Macnaugh'en 
of  Dundaravc;  Adair  of  Loughanmore,  &c. 

■The  assizes,  formerly  held  at  Carrickfergus,  are  now 
h«ld  at  Belfast,  the  county  town.  Quarter-sessions  are  held 
et  Antrim,  Ballymena,  Ballymoney,  and  Belfast. 

The  principal  towns  are — Belfast,  population  (1871), 
174,394;  Carrickfergus,  9452;  Lisburn,  7794;  Ballymena, 
7628;  and  Lame,  3343.  Antrim,  Ballycastle,  BaUymcna, 
Ballymoney,  Belfast,  Bushmills,  Carrickfergus,  Cnimlin, 
Lame,  Lisburn,  Portglenone, ,  nd  Randalstown  are  market- 
towns,  and  fairs  are  held  at  forty-eight  places  in  the 
county. 

Antrim  is  one  of  the  most  decidedly  Protestant  counties 
in  Ireland,  and  of  the  Protestants  a  very  great  proportion 
are  Presbyterian*.  The  greater  part  of  these  are  in  con- 
nection with  the  General  Synod  of  Ulster,  and  the  others 
are  Remonstrants,  who  separated  from  the  synod  in  1829, 
or  United  Presbyterians.  By  the  returns  of  1871  there 
were  108,835  Roman  Catholics,  88,934  Episcopalians,  and 
184,144  Presbyterians.  The  number  of  children  attending 
school  in  1871  was  142,297,  of  whom  34,fi37  were  Roman 
Catholics. 

In  1813  there  were  in  the  county  42,258  dwelling-houses 
and  231,548  inhabitants.  The  returns  since  that  year 
have  shown  a  gradual  increase,  notwithstanding  extensive 
emigration,  and  in  1871  the  population  was  404,015,  in- 
habiting 71,327  houses. 

See  for  geology.  Proceedings  of  Royal_  Irish  Academy, 
voL  X.,  article,  with  map,  by  John  Kelly,  C.E.,  and  article 
by  R.  Tate,  in  the  21st  vol.  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Geol.  Soc  of  London,  1868;  and  for  archaeology.  The  Ulster 
Journal  of  Archaeology,  vols.  iii.  and  iv.,  and  Keane's 
Towers  and  Temples  of  Ireland. 

Antrim,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  noticed  above, 
half  a  mile  from  Lough  Neagh,  on  the  banks  of  the  Six- 
mile  Water,  in  a  fertile  and  beautiful  valley,  13  miles  north- 
west of  Belfa.st,  and  IOC  north  of  Dublin.  It  gives  the 
title  of  earl  to  the  family  of  MacDonnell,  and  prior  to  the 
Union  returned  two  members  to  parliament  by  virtue  of 
letters  patent,  granted  to  the  inhabitants  in  1666  by 
Charles  11.  There  is  nothing  in  the  town  particularly 
worthy  of  notice ;  but  the  environs,  including  Shane's 
Castle  and  the  grounds  of  Massareene  Castle,  possess  con- 
siderable interest.  About  a  mile  from  the  town  is  one  of 
the  most  perfect  of  the  round  towers  of  Ireland,  95  feet 
high,  and  49  in  circumference  at  the  base.  Markets  are 
held  each  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  and  fairs  on  January  1, 
May  12,  and  November  12.  In  1871  the  town  contained 
427  dwelling-houses,  and  2020  inhabitants.  The  receipts 
by  the  town  commissioners  were  £120  in  1872,  and  their 
expenditure  £127.  The  manufacture  of  paper  has  been 
carried  on  here  on  a  small  scale  for  many  years,  and  linen 
and  woollen  cloth  is  also  produced  in  moderate  quantity. 
The  Belfast  and  Northern  Counties  Railway  passes  a  short 
distance  to  the  north  of  the  town.  A  battle  was  fought 
near  Antrim,  between  the  English  and  Irish,  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.;  and  on  June  7,  1798,  there  was  a  smart 
action  in  the  town  between  the  king's  troops  and  a  large 
body  of  rebels,  in  which  the  latter  were  defeated,  and  Lord 
O'Neill  mortally  wounded. 

ANTWERP  (Dutch,  Antwerpen ;  French,  '  .int-frj  ; 
Spanish,  Amheres ;  Old  German,  Aniorff ;  from  "  aent 
werf,"  "on  the  wharf"),  a  province  of  Belgium,  bounded  by 
the  Dutch  province  of  North  Brabant  on  the  N.,  and  by 
the  Belgian  provinces  of  Limbourg  on  the  E.,  South 
Brabant  on  the  S.,  and  East  Flanders  on  the  W.  The 
greater  part  of  the  province,  which  consists  of  an  exten- 
sive plain  of  1096  square  miles,  scarcely  diversified  by  a 
jingle  elevation,  is  sandy  but  fertile,  producing  grain,  flax, 
bemp,  fruit,  and  tobacco,  as   well  as  cattle,  sheep,  and 


horses ;  on  the  north  and  north-east,  however,  there  &r» 
considerable  tracts  of  morass  and  heatL  The  princip/J 
rivers,  the  Scheldt  and  its  tributaries,  the  Rupel,  Its 
N^the,  and  the  Dylo,  are  navigable  to  a  large  ext«nt,  while 
railways  intersect  the  country  in  various  direction^  md 
there  are  also  several  canals.  The  chief  towns  are  Ant- 
werp, Mechlin  (Malines),  Turnhout,  Lierre,  and  Boool 
Population  in  1870,  492,482. 

Aj^twerp,  the  capital   of  the  province   of   the   same, 
name,  is  situated  about  50  miles  from  the  open  sea  and 


Plan  of  Antwerp  and  Envircns. 

25  north  of  Brussels,  in  a  level  tract  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Scheldt,  which  is  there  about  2200  feet  bioad,  and 
has  a  depth  at  ebb-tide  of  from  30  to  40  feet,  with  a  rise 
at  spriug-tidea  of  12  or  14.  Antwerp  seems  to  have  been 
founded  by  people  of  Saxon  race  some  time  before  the 
8th  century,  when  the  Antwerpians  or  Ganerbians,  as 
they  began  to  be  called,  were  converted  to  Christianity  by 
St  Willebrod  and  some  Irish  monks.  A  certain  RoLingus 
of  that  period  styles  himself  prince  of  Antwerp  ;  and  men- 
tion is  made  of  a  market-toll  in  force  in  726.  In  837  the 
town  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Northmen,  who  kept  pos- 
session of  it  for  about  sixty  years.  It  was  erected  into  a 
marquisate  of  the  Holy  Roman  empire  by  Henry  II.  in 
1008,  and,  as  such,  was  bestowed  by  Henry  IV.,  in  1076, 
on  Godfrey  of  Bouillon.  About  the  beginning  of  the 
1 2th  century  it  had  considerable  commercial  prosperity  ; 
and  in  the  13th,  its  municipal  institutions  took  definite 
shape.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  law  of  1290 
contained  provisions  identical  with  those  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  in  England,  maintaining  the  inviolability 
of  the  citizen's  dwelling,  and  acknowledging  the  right 
of  every  man  to  be  judged  by  Lis  peers,  and  to  have  a 
voice  in  the  imposition  ot  taxes.  As  the  result  of  such 
security  and  freedom,  the  commerce  of  the  city  rapidly 
increased.  The  English  wools  for  the  great  manufactories 
at  Louvlain,  Brussels,  Tirlemont,  Diest,  and  Leau,  were 
imported  through  Antwerp  ;  and  the  English  merchants, 
who  formed  a  "factory"  there  in  129C,  received  special  pro- 
tection by  charters    (1305,  1341,  1346,  1349)  from  t^t 
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Dukes  of  Brabant,  at  that  time  in  possession  of  the 
marquisate.  In  1338,  while  Edward  III.  of  England  was 
spending  the  winter  in  the  city  with  his  queen  Philippa,  she 
ga.ve  birth  to  Lionel,  afterwards  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  the 
erent  was  celebrated  by  a  magnificent  tournament.  To  the 
king,  Wien  in  great  need  of  money,  the  merchants  of 
Antwerp  advanced  400,000  florins.  The  marquisate  passed 
successively  into  the  hands  of  the  counts  of  Flanders  and 
the  house  of  Burgundy,  and  returned  to  Brabant  about 
1406.  In  1474  the  town  made  over  a  large  house  in 
Bill  i  nek  Street  to  the  English,  in  1550  an  "English  Bourse" 
was  establi.shed,  and  in  1558  the  beautiful  Hop  van  Lyere — 
Qow  a  military  hospital — was  ceded  for  the  accommodation 
of  our  merchants.  Between  1488  and  1570  was  the  time 
of  the  greatest  prosperity  which  Antwerp  was  destined  to 
attain  for  several  centuries.  The  discovery  of  America  in 
1492,  and  of  the  passage  to  India  in  1497,  produced  a 
great  change  in  all  European  navigation,  and  permanently 
altered  the  old  courses  of  commerce.  While,  in  con- 
sequence of  this,  the  cities  of  the  Hanseatic  League  had 
withered,  and  Venice,  and  Nuremberg,  and  Bruges  were 
sinking  into  decay,  Antwerp  was  growing  daily  more  worthy 
of  the  name  which  she  soon  acquired,  "Dives  Antiverpia," 
"  the  wealthy  Antwei"p."  By  contemporaneous  writers, 
such  as  Guicciardini  and  Scribanius,  the  most  glowing 
accounts  have  been  left  of  her  greatness.  The  annual 
fairs  of  Pentecost  and  St  Badon's — which  have  now  no 
commercial  importance — attracted  merchants  from  all  parts 
of  Europe.  No  fewer  than  500  ships  would  enter  the  port 
in  a  day,  and  as  many  as  2500  were  to  be  seen  lying  in 
the  river  at  one  time.  On  an  average  500  waggons  laden 
with  goods  daily  entered  the  gates  ;  above  500,000,000 
guilders  were  annually  put  in  circulation  ;  and  the  popu- 
lation is  said  to  have  numbered  u[)ward3  of  100,000.  But 
from  this  height  of  prosperity  the  city  was  suddenly  cast 
down  by  the  wars  of  the  16th  centirry.  In  1576  it  was 
taken  by  the  Si)aniards,  and  given  up  to  a  three  days' 
piUage  ;  it  was  besieged,  though  in  vain,  by  the  duke  of 
Alenyon  in  1583;  and,  after  a  very  obstinate  .defence,  it 
fell  before  the  assaults  of  the  duke  of  Parma,  whose  trium- 
phal entry  took  place  on  the  17th  of  Augxist  1585.  Its 
glory  departed  ;  its  commerce  was  ruined  ;  its  inhabitants 
were  scattered.  As  the  people  of  Bruges  had  flocked  to 
Antwerp,  so  now  the  people  of  Antwerp  flocked  to  Hamburg. 
The  Dutch,  in  their  jealousy,  endeavoured  to  complete  its 
ruin  by  building  forts  on  the  river  to  intercept  the  passage 
of  ships  ;  and  finally,  by  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  in  1648, 
the  Scheldt  was  definitively  closed.  In  1794  the  city  feD 
into  the  hands  of  the  French,  who  opened  the  river 
and  made  Antwerp  the  capital  of  the  department  of  Deux 
Nithes.  Napoleon,  who  visited  the  place  in  1803, attempted 
to  make  it  a  great  military  and  commercial  centre,  and  spent 
HO  less  than  £2,000,000  sterling  in  the  construction  of  docks. 
He  was  wont  to  speak  of  it  as  un  pistolet  cliarg!'  que  je  tiens 
ntr  la  gorge  de  V Angleterre.  It  continued  in  French 
possession  tiU  1814,  when  it  was  surrendered  after  the  treaty 
of  Paris  by  Carnot,  who  up  to  that  time  had  defended  it 
with  great  bravery  against  the  allied  army  under  Graham. 
From  1815  to  1830,  Antwerp  with  the  rest  of  Belgium 
united  with  Holland  in  forming  the  kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands. In  1830,  during  the  Belgian  revolution,  the  citadel 
was  held  by  the  old  Dutch  general  Chass^,  who  resolutely 
refused  to  surrender.  At  length,  however,  in  1832  he  was 
forced  to  capitulate  by  the  French,  under  Marshal  Gerard, 
and  the  city  was  handed  over  to  the  Belgians.  All  matters 
of  dispute  between  Belgium  and  Holland  being  finally  settled 
by  the  treaty  of  1839,  Antwerp  has  continued  peacefully 
to  advance  in  prosperity  ever  since.  In  1860  the  ancient 
fortifications  were  destroyed,  and  new  fortifications  erected 
at  a  considerably  distance  from  the  city ;  while  a  line  of 


detached  forts  were  built  towards  the  south -eaat,  in  an  arc 
of  a  circle,  which  it  has  been  proposed  to  complete  on  both 
sides  of  the  river.  The  famous  "citadel  of  the  south,"  which 
was  originally  built  by  the  duke  of  Alva  in  1567,  has  been 
bought  from  the  Belgian  Government  by  the  Societe  Immo- 
biliere  and  the  town  of  Antwerp,  and  the  site  is  to  be 
appropriated  for  new  docks  and  a  new  quarter  of  the  city 
— the  docks  to  be  for  the  accommodation  of  river-boata 
and  lighters.  A  loan  of  60,000,000  francs  (£250,000)  is 
to  be  contracted  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  improvements. 
Since  the  destruction  of  the  old  fortifications,  fine  boulevards, 
avenues,  and  streets  have  been  laid  out,  and  the  town  is 
rapidly  and  constantly  increasing  in  size.  There  are  now 
seventeen  quays  or  wharves,  and  a  series  of  6  or  8  docks 
communicating  with  each  other.  The  two  oldest,  which 
were  constructed  under  Napoleon,  and  preserved  when  his 
other  establishments  were  destroyed,  are  respectively  about 
574  feet  by  492,  and  1312  by  574.  Since  Napoleon's 
time  the  city  has  added  the  Bassin  de  Jonction,  the  large 
Kallendyk  Dock  (opened  in  1856),  the  Bassin  Sat,  the 
Bassin  aux  Bois,  or  timber-dock,  the  Bassin  de  la  Campine, 
and  the  Bassin  du  Canal.  The  whole  system  has  an  area 
of  nearly  1 00  acres,  afTording  over  2 1,000  feet  of  quay-room. 
In  spite  of  all  this  extension  of  accommodation,  the  commer- 
cial traffic  is  so  great  that  ships  are  often  delayed  through 
lack  of  suflicient  room  for  lading  or  unlading.  In  1826,  909 
vessels  entered  with  a  tonnage  of  122,221,  of  which  126 
were  British,  with  a  tonnage  of  16,178;  in  1862  thenumbei 
of  vessels  was  2292,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  579,899,  oi 
which  777  were  British,  with  a  tonnage  of  199,000;  and 
by  1872  the  vessels  amounted  to  4206,  and  had  a  tonnage 
of  1,656,984,  2172  of  them  being  British,  and  having  a 
tonnage  of  1,007,165.  Of  the  British  traflBc,  a  very  large 
proportion  is  carried  on  by  means  of  steam-ships.  The 
chief  imports  arc  steel,  copper,  iron,  and  other  metals, 
machinery,  coals  (chiefly  from  Britain),  salt,  soda,  grain, 
cotton  (chiefly  from  New  Orleans  and  Bombay),  cotton  yam 
and  goods,  wool  (mostly  undressed),  hides  (raw  and  tanned), 
sugar  (chiefly  raw),  tea,  cotTee,  tobacco,  rice,  and  oU-seeda. 
The  chief  exports  are  flax,  wooUen  goods,  refined  sugar, 
metals,  glass,  and  tallow.  There  is  regular  steam  communi- 
cation with  London,  Hull,  Liverpool,  and  other  English  ports, 
and,  indeed,  with  all  the  most  important  ports  in  Europe. 
There  are  also  regular  lines  to  the  United  States,  Brazil,  La 
Plata,  and  Chili.  By  the  river  and  several  canals  there  is 
communication  with  most  of  the  other  Belgian  cities.  The 
"Canal  de  la  Campine"  is  the  most  important,  and  joins  the 
Scheldt  with  the  Meuse,  through  the  Willem  Canal,  which 
was  made  by  the  Dutch  Government.  The  railway  system 
with  which  Antwerp  is  connected  is  extensive,  but  is 
far  from  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  trade.  The 
manufactures  of  Antwerp  are  various  and  considerable, 
the  principal  being  lace,  silk,  linen,  jut«,  cotton,  tapestry, 
galloon,  twine,  sugar,  white-lead,  litmus,  starch,  printer's 
ink,  and  malt  liquors.  There  are  about  20  sugar  refineries, 
7  rice-mills,  3  sulphur  refineries,  several  cigar  manufactories, 
distilleries,  petroleum  refineries,  stearine  candle  manu- 
factories, and  wool-mills.  The  lapidaries  of  Antwerp  are 
celebrated  for  their  skill  in  cutting  diamonds. 

The  National  Bank  of  Belgium  has  a  branch  in  the 
city,  and  several  other  banks  transact  extensive  business. 
The  Exchange,  built  in  1531,  was  one  of  the  finest  build- 
ings of  the  kind  in  Europe,  and  is  said  to  have  been  chosen 
by  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  as  a  model  for  the  old  Royal 
Exchange  in  London.  Burnt  down  in  1858,  it  was  re- 
built in  the  same  Gothic  style  as  before,  and  opened  again 
for  business  in  1872.  The  old  magazine  of  the  Hanseatic 
League  (1564),  known  as  the  Maison  HaTiseatique,  stiU 
stands  a  "  massive  and  venerable"  building.  The  cathed.-al 
of  Notre  Dame,  probably  founded  about  tre  n^iJdle  of  the 
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14th  centmy,  bot  not  completed  till  1518,  is  one  of 
the  meet  beautiful  specimens  of  Gothic  architecture  in 
Belgiiuu.  It  is  about  600  feet  long  and  250  broad,  and 
is  tho  only  church  in  Europe  with  six  aLsles.  Of  its  two 
projected  towers,  the  one  rises  to  a  height  of  403  feet,  the 
other  remains  uufinishod.  It  contains,  besides  other 
remarkable  pictures,  Rubcns'a  "  Descent  from  the  Cross," 
his  "  Elevation  of  the  Cross,"  and  his  "  Assumption."  The 
cathedral,  however,  is  greatly  surpassed  in  the  splendour 
of  its  decorations  and  tho  profusion  of  its  monuments  by 
the  church  of  St  James  (ITith  century),  which  contains, 
in  addition  to  other  mortuary  chapels  and  shrines,  tho 
famUy-cliapel  and  tomb  of  Rubens,  with  a  beautiful  altar- 
piece,  the  workmanship  of  the  great  painter.  The  high 
iltar  of  the  church  was  also  designed  by  Rubens.  Of  the 
remaining  churches,  the  most  important  are  St  Paul's, 
St  Andrew's,  and  the  church  of  tho  Augustines.  The 
church  that  formerly  belonged  to  the  Corporation  of 
Tanners  is  now  the  AngUcan  place  of  worship.  Tho 
1161(1  de  VilU  is  a  fine  building  in  the  Italian  style,  with 
a  fafado  that  exhibits  four  orders  of  architecture,  one 
above  the  other;  but  within,  there  is  not  much  to  attract 
fttention.  Antwerp  possesses  an  Athenseum,  in  which 
most  of  the  usvial  branches  of  literature  and  science  are 
taught ;  an  academy  of  the  fine  arts,  where  the  students 
receive  instruction  in  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  and 
engraving  ;  a  "  Museum"  or  Gallery  of  over  5G0  pictures, 
including  some  very  fine  specimens  of  Rubens,  Vandyck, 
Titian,  Teniers,  Jordaens,  Quintin  Matsys,  and  other 
masters ;  a  medical  and  surgical  college  ;  a  school  of  naviga- 
tion ;  "zoological  and  botanical  gardens  ;  a  theatre  ;  and 
various  scientific  and  literary  societies.  The  town  library 
contains  30,000  vohunes.  The  library  of  tha  famous 
printer,  Plantin,  his  workshop,  presses,  and  printing 
materials,  as  left  by  the  Moretus  family  who  succeeded 
him,  and  a  fine  coUection  of  paintings,  drawings,  manu- 
scripts, &c.,  were  purchased  by  the  town  for  about  a  million 
and  a  half  of  francs  (X62,600),  and  form  an  interesting 
typographic  museum. 

Antwerp  is  the  birth-place  of  a  number  of  distinguished 
men  in  various  departments,  as  the  painters  Vandyck 
^b.  1599),  Teniers  the  elder  (1582),  Teniers  the  younger 
(1610),  Jordaens  (1594),  Frans  Moris  (1520),  Gonzales 
Cocques  (1618);  the  philologist  Gruter  (1560),  the 
geographer  OrteUus  (1527),  the  engraver  Edelinck  (1649), 
and,  among  more  modern  celebrities,  V^n  Meteren  the 
historian,  Ogier  the  dramatist,  and  Henri  Conscience  the 
novelist.  Rubens  was  born  at  Cologne,  but  his  family 
belonged  to  Antwerp,  and  he  was  educated,  resided,  and 
died  in  the  latter  city. 

According  to  the  general  census  of  1846,  Antwerp  con- 
tained 88,487  inhabitants,  of  whom  85,961  were  Roman 
Catlwlics,  and  1312  Protestants.  In  1851  the  population 
was  95,501,  and  in  1873,  126,663,  or,  including  the  suburb? 
now  situated  within  the  fortifications,  above  180,000.  The 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  speak  Dutch  or  Flemish,  and 
tho  rest,  for  the  moat  part,  French  or  Walloon. 

See  Guicciardini's  J)esa-iUione  di  tuUi  i  Paesi  Bassi;  C, 
Scribanii  Origines  AnCwerpiensium ;  Gens,  Uistoire  de  la 
VUle  d'  Anvers  ;  Mertens  and  Toifs,  Gesckiedenis  vaii  Ant- 
nierp  ;  Bruyssel,  Uistoire  du  Commerce,  etc.,  de  Belgique; 
Consular  Reportaon  British  Trade  Abroad,  1873,  pp.  517'- 
555  ;  Motley's  Rise  of  the  Dutch  RcpuUie. 

ANTJBIS,  .in  Egyptian  deity,  called  in  hieroglyphs' 
Anepu  or  Anup,  and  in  Coptic,  Anob  or  Anoub.  It 
appears  from  the  hieroglyphic  legends  that  he  was  the 
son  of  Osiris  and  Isis,  not  Nephthys,  as  stated  by  Plutarch. 
His  name  has  no  particular  meaning  in  hieroglyphs, 
although  it  resembles  the  Coptic  anebe,  the  appeUktion 
of  a  particular  kind  of   dog.     His  worship  was  of   the  , 


oldest  period,  and  is  found  in  tombs  at  Memphi.%  of  the 
age  of  the  4th  dynasty,  at  which  period  all  dedications  run 
in  his  name  instead  of  tliat  of  Osiris,  which  did  not  appear 
till  the  6th.  At  this  time  he  is  always  styled  resident  Bi 
the  sacred  abode,  and  attached  to  tho  land  of  Ut,  and  lord 
of  the  Taser  or  Hades.  At  the  earliest  period  he  presided 
over  the  funeral  rites  and  embalming  of  the  dead,  on 
account  of  having  rendered  theso  offices  to  his  father  Osiria. 
In  this  character  ho  is  seen  raising  the  mummy  on  ita  feet 
to  receive  the  sepulchral  sacrifices  and  libations,  or  eke 
laying  it  out  on  the  bier,  to  which  the  soul  flies  down  to 
visit  or  be  reunited  to  the  body.  In  the  great  judgment 
Ajiubis,  with  Thoth,  attends  to  the  balance  placed  in  the 
Hall  of  the  Two  Truths,  whore  the  soul  is  tried  by  Osiris  as 
judge  of  Hades,  and  the  heart  of  the  dead  is  weighed 
against  the  feather  of  Truth.  Besides  his  sepulchral 
character,  Anubis  was  also  called  Ap-lteru,  "opener  of  the 
roads"  or  "  paths,"  which  wore  supposed  to  lead  to  heaven. 
Of  these  there  were  two,  the  "  northern  and  the  southern." 
As  lord  of  the  northern  road  ho  was  lord  of  Sais,  while 
as  ruling  the  southern,  he  was  lord  of  Taser  or  Hades. 
In  this  character  he  was  often  represented  as  a  jackal 
seated  on  a  pylon  or  gateway,  the  jackal  being  his  sacred 
animal  or  living  emblem.  This  may  be  considered  the 
typo  of  the  celestial  Anubis,  and  as  such  he  was  styled  lord 
of  the  heaven,  and  opener  of  the  solar  disk.  Anubis  ia 
represented  with  the  head  of  a  jackal,  seldom  with  that  of 
a  man,  and  rsirely  with  any  head  attire,  although  at  tho 
Roman  period  his  head  is  surmounted  by  the  pachent,  or 
crown  of  Upper  and  Lower  Eg)-pt.  In  other  respects  hia 
typo  is  that  of  other  Egyptian  deities.  In  the  tablets 
and  other  monuments  of  the  18th  and  later  dynasties, 
Anubis  is  introduced  as  foUo-viug,  or  as  part  of,  the  cortege 
of  Osiris;  sometimes  he  is  worshipped  alone ;  but  he  irag 
a  subordinate  god  of  the  third  order,  supposed  to  have 
reigned  over  Egypt  as  oue  of  the  kings  of  the  2d  dynasty 
of  gods.  The  principal  site  of  his  local  worship  was  Lyco- 
polls,  or  El  Siut,  the  capital  of  the  13th  and  14th  (or  Lyco- 
polite)  nomes,  and  at  the  1 7th  or  Cynopolite  nome  ;  but  ho 
appears  also  as  one  of  the  gods  of  the  18lh  or  OxjThyuchite 
nome,  and  as  such  is  styled  lord  of  Sep.  In  this  character 
he  is  said  to  have  defeated  tlie  opposers  of  his  fathe* 
Osiris,  which  accords  with  the  story  of  Diodorus,  that 
Anubis  was  the  general  of  Osiris  in  his  Eastern  expedi- 
tion. The  introduction  of  Aiiubis  into  tho  Isiac  worship 
about  the  1st  century  B.C.,  gave  rise  to  various  esotericiil 
explanations  not  found  in  the  hieroglyphs.  He  is  stated 
to  have  been  the  son  of  Nephthys  and  Osiris,  and  dia- 
covered  by  dogs,  and  hence  had  a  dog's  or  jackal's  head; 
also  that  he  represented  the  horizontal  circle  which  divides 
the  invisible  world,  called  by  the  Egyptians  Nephthys,  in 
contradistinction  to  Isis,  or  the  visible,  or  to  have  been 
like  Hecate.  He  was  also  supposed  to  mean  time  and 
universal  reason.  But  these  explanations  are  not  found 
in  the  hieroglyphs,  and  tho  change  of  his  head  to  that  of 
a  dog  instead  of  a  jackal,  was  not  Egyptian.  On  Roman 
monuments  of  the  1st  and  2d  century  A.D.,  his  form  ia 
combined  with  that  of  Hermes,  and  passed  by  tho  name  of 
Hermanubis,  in  his  character  of  the  infernal  Mercury. 
In  the  days  of  Tiberius,  the  seduction  of  a  noble  Roman 
lady  in  his  temple  at  Rome,  with  the  connivance  of  the 
priests,  led  to  the  suppression  of  his  worship,  but  at  a  later 
period  the  Emperor  Commodus,  infatuated  with  the  Isiac 
worship,  shaved  his  head  like  an  Egyptian  priest,  andj 
carried  in  procession  the  figure  of  the  god.  The  idea  thatJ 
his  name  meant  gold,  as  suggested  by  the  learned,  is  con-J 
f uted  by  the  hieroglyphs ;  nor  are  the  statues  found  of  hima 
either  gold  or  gilded,  while  in  the  Egyptian  paintings  he  is 
always  coloured  black,  and  never  yellow  or  golden,  as  the 
goddesses  often  are.  .The  jackal  was  his  sacred  living  animal,' 
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and  was  embalmed  after  death,  and  this  animal  lepresented, 
accorduig  to  Clement  of  Alexandria,  either  the  two  ujmi- 
spherea  which  environed  the  terrestrial  globe,  or  the  tropics. 
Figures  of  Anubis  in  porcelain  ara  not  uncommon  in 
Egyptian  collections,  having  been  attached  to  the  outer 
network  of  bugles  which  covered  the  mummies,  but  in 
other  materials  they  are  much  rarer.  The  jackal,  his 
animal  and  emblem,  is,  however,  often  placed  on  chests, 
or  other  sepulchral  monuments.  His  worship  commenced 
at  the  earliest  period  of  Egyptian  history,  and  continued,  in 
one  form  or  another,  till  Egyptian  paganism  was  superseded 
by  Christianity.  He  was,  In  fact,  one  of  the  oldest,  if  not 
the  oldest  deitry  of  the  pagcmism  of  the  world.  (Wilkinson, 
Mann,  and  (Just.  vol.  iiL  p.  440,  ff.;  Birch,  Gallery  of 
Antiquities,  p.  43  ;  Bunsen,  Egypt s  Place,  voL  L  2d  ed. 
p.  240;  Plutarch,  De  Iside,  c.  14;  Josephus,  Ant.  xviii.  c. 
6  ;  Brugsch,  Die  Geographic  des  alien  jSgyptens,  L  taf.  23, 
25;  Jablonsky,  Panth.  £gypt.  iii.  p.  3,  jf)  (s.  b.) 

P:  NVIL,  an  iron  block,  ^vith  a  smooth  flat  steel  face,  on 
which  the  malleable  metals  are  hammered  and  shaped. 
They  are  of  all  sizes,  from  the  tiny  anvils  used  by  the 
watchmaker  to  the  ponderous  masses  employed  in  the 
arsenal  of  Woolwich.  The  common  blacksmith's  anvil  is 
built  up  of  six  pieces  welded  to  a  central  core,  via.,  four 
corner  pieces,  a  projecting  end,  with  a  square  hole  for  the 
reception  of  a  chisel  with  its  edge  uppermost,  and  a  conical 
end  for  hammering  curved  pieces  of  metal  These  six 
pieces  are  first  roughly  welded  to  the  core,  and  the  whole 
is  then  thoroughly  hammered  and  suitably  shaped.  A 
thin  facing  of  steel  is  next  welded  on  and  carefully  tem- 
pered; the  surface  of  this  is  then  ground  perfectly  flat, 
arid,  if  need  be,  polished. 

ANWARI,  one  of  the  earlier  Persian  poets,  was  bom 
in  Khorassan,  in  tie  12th  century.  Ho  enjoyed  the 
especial  favour  of  the  Sultan  Sandjar,  whom  he  attended 
in  all  his  warlike  expeditions.  On  one  occasion,  when  the 
sultan  was  besieging  the  fortress  of  Hazarasp,  a  fierce 
poetical  conflict  was  maintained  between  An  wan  and  his 
rival  Easheedi,  who  was  within  the  beleaguered  castle, 
by  rneans  of  verses  fastened  to  arrows.  Anwari  died  at 
Balkh  about  1200.  The  Diwan,  or  collection  of  his  poems, 
consists  of  a  series  of  long  poems,  and  a  number  of  simpler 
lyrics.  His  longest  piece,  The  Tears  of  Khorassan,  trans- 
lated into  English  verse  by  Captain  Kirkpatrick,  appeared 
in  the  Asiatic  Miscellany. 

ANWEILER,  or  Annweiler,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
Rhine  Palatinate,  situated  on  the  Queich,  8  miles  W.  of 
Landau,  containing  2734  inhabitants,  who  are  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  cloth  weaving,  brushmaking,  tanning,  and  dyeing. 
Near  it  is  the  castle  of  Trifels,  in  which  Richard  Coeur  de 
Lion  was  imprisoned  in  1193. 

ANXENOR,  a  Greek  sculptor,  a  native  of  Naxus, 
known  only  from  the  inscription  on  a  sepulchral  relief  in 
Orchomenus,  of  which  he  was  the  author.  From  the  style 
of  the  sculpture,  and  the  form  of  the  letters,  it  is  inferred 
that  he  had  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  5th  century  B.C. 

ANZLN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Nord, 
situated  on  the  Escaut  (Scheldt),  not  far  from  Valen- 
ciennes, in  the  centre  of  the  most  valuable  coal-minins 
.  .  .  " 

district  in  France,  a  large  part  of  which  takes  its  name 

from  the  town,  and  gives  employment  to  about  6000 
persons.  Anzin  also  possesses  iron  foundries,  glass-works, 
breweries,  and  distilleries  of  considerable  value.  Popula- 
tion, 7283. 

AOSTA,  a  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  the  capital  of 
K  circle  of  the  same  name  in  the  province  of  Turin,  situ- 
ated on  the  Dora  Baltea,  at  the  point  where  the  roads  over 
Great  and  Little  St  Bernard  meet,  49  miles  N.  of  Turin. 
It  is  a  tolerably  weU-built  place,  containing  a  cathedral, 
and   a   fine   town   haU,  as  well  as  a  triumphtiJ   arch,  an 


amphitheatre,  and  other  Roman  remains.  The  inhabi- 
tants, who  nimiber  7669,  carry  on  a  considerable  trade 
in  wine,  cheese,  leather,  and  hemp.  Aosta,  the  ancient 
Augusta  Prcetoria,  celebrated  as  the  birth-place  of  Ansehn, 
archbL-ihop  of  Canterbury,  v/as  formerly  the  capital  6f 
a  duchy  of  the  same  name  in  Piedmont,  which  eventu- 
ally became  a  province  of  Sardinia,  and  was  merged  in 
the  Italian  province  of  Turin  in  1861.  The  Val  d' Aosta, 
which  formed  the  greater  part  of  Aosta  province,  produces 
large  quantities  of  grain,  fruit,  and  cattle,  while  the  moun- 
tains abound  in  iron  and  other  minerals.  Cretinism 
prevails  extensively  among  the  inhabitants. 

APAMEA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the  name  of  several 
Asiatic  cities  : — 1.  A  large  city  of  Syria,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Orontes,  so  named  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  after  Apama, 
his  wife.  It  continued  to  be  a  place  of  importance  down 
to  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  when  it  was  known  as  Fdmieh, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  represented  by  the  extensive  mins  at 
Kulat-el-Sludyk.  2.  A  large  commercial  city  in  Phrygia, 
wTiich  owed  its  existence  to  Antiochus  Soter,  and  its  name 
to  his  mother,  Apama.  It  is  identified  with  the  modem 
Denair,  where  there  are  still  a  number  of  ancient  ruina 
3.  A  city  mentioned  by  Stephanns  and  PUuy  as  situated 
near  the  Tigris,  the  identification  of  which  is  still  un- 
certain. 4.  Now  Bum-Kala,  on  tuo  left  of  the  Euphrates, 
opposite  Zeugma'.  6.  The  name  given  to  Myrlea  of 
Bithynia,  by  Prusias  I.,  who  rebuilt  it.  The  ruins  lie 
near  Medania.      6.   A  Greek  city  in  Parthia,  near  Rhagse. 

APANAGE  [apanagium,  probably  from  pants,  bread), 
the  provision  in  the  form  of  lands  or  feudal  superiorities 
made  for  younger  sons  by  the  kings  of  France.  The 
custom  of  bestowing  apanages  was  first  established  under 
the  dynasty  of  the  Capets ;  the  rule  at  an  earlier  period 
being  that  the  kingdom  should  be  divided  as  eqxially  aa 
possible  among  all  the  members  of  the  family  on  the  death 
of  the  sovereign.  HaJlam  (Middle  Ages,  c.  i  part  2) 
points  out  how  the  possession  of  apanages  made  the 
princes  of  the  blood  royal  "  a  distinct  and  formids^ble 
class  of  men."  They  were  generally  opposed  to  the 
sovereign,  and  the  sovereign  on  his  part  endeavoured  to 
check  their  power  as  much  as  possible.  From  the  time  of 
Louis  VLLL  apanages  were  held  subject  to  the  condition 
that  they  should  revert  to  the  crown  on  the  extinction  of 
heirs-male.  (See  Pasquier's  RechercJies,  ii.  18  ;  Henanlfa 
Histoire  de  France,  anno  1283.)  In  England,  where 
apanage  is  not  a  legal  term,  the  word  is  used  popularly  in 
a  variety  of  cognate  senses. 

APATIN,  a  town  of  Hungary,  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Danube,  125  miles  S.  of  Pesth.  It  has  msnufac 
tures  of  woollen  cloth  and  silk,  dye-works,  and  a  oonsidei- 
able  trade  in  raw  silk,  hemp,  madder,  and  woad.  Popula- 
tion, 11,047. 

APATURIA  ('AimTovpui),  a  Greek  festival  held  annually 
by  all  the  Ionian  towns  except  Ephesua  and  Colophon,  the 
reason  assigned  for  their  exception  being  some  suspicion  of 
a  murder  (Herod.,  i  147).  But,  unless  at  Athens,  little 
is  known  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  conducted.  Thers 
it  fell  in  the  month  of  Pyanepsioii,  corresponding  nearly  to 
our  November,  and  lasted  three  days,  the  occasion  beiug 
one  on  which  the  various  phratrur,  or  clans  of  Attita,  met 
to  arrange  matters  projier  to  each,  and  hence  the  name  has 
been  traced  to  a  form,  oraTopia,  in  the  sense  of  afiairaropia, 
or  b/iomiTiipia,  meaning  "  a  ceremony  for  the  assertion  of 
relationship."  According  to  the  popular  derivation,  how- 
ever, the  festival  originated  1100  rc,  to  commemorate  an 
encounter  between  the  Athenians  and  Boeotians,  in  which 
the  king  of  Attica,  Thymoetes,  having  been  challenged  to 
single  combat  by  the  Boeotian  king,  Xanthius  or  Xanthus, 
and,  being  afraid  to  meet  him,  accepted  as  a  substitute 
Melanthus,  an  exile,  with  the  condibion  of  his  Baccceding. 
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if  victorious,  to  the  throne  of  Attica.  When  the  com- 
bataata  met,  Melanthus,  to  throw  his  adversary  off  his 
guard,  declared  that  he  was  being  unfairly  assisted  by  a 
man  wearing  a  black  goat's  skin.  Xanthus  turned  to  look, 
and  while  in  the  act  was  struck  down.  This  deceit,  aTrdrt], 
was  the  origin  of  the  festival  I  The  man  in  the  black 
goafs  skin  was  believed  to  have  been  Dionysxis  (Bacchus) 
Melanaigia.  On  the  first  day  of  the  festival,  called  Doiyia 
or  Dorpeia,  banquets   were  held  towards  evening.     On 


the  second,  Anarrhysii,  a  sacrifice  of  oxen  was  offered 
at  the  public  cost.  On  the  third  day,  Kovpeirw,  children 
born  since  the  last  festival  were  presented  by  their  fathers 
or  guardians  to  the  assembled  phratores,  and,  after  an  oath 
had  been  taken  as  to  their  legitimacy,  and  the  sacrifice 
of  a  goat  or  a  sheep  offered,  their  namc^  were  inscribed 
in  the  registers.  On  this  day  also  it  was  the  custom  for 
boys  still  at  school  to  declaim  pieces  of  poetry,  and  to 
receive  prizes.  (a.  a.  it.) 
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APE  {aap,  Dutch ;  Afe,  German  ;  Afo,  Old  German ; 
apa,  Swedish  and  Irish ;  epa,  Welsh),  a  word  of  un- 
certain, and  not  improbably  African  origin,  and  by  some 
supposed  to  have  originated  in  an  imitation  of  the  animal's 
"  chatter." 

The  zoological  group  denoted  by  the  term  "  ape,"  when 
used  in  its  widest  sense,  includes  animals  known  by  the 
familiar  terms  of  "  monkeys  "  and  "  baboons,"  as  well  as 
others  bearing  the  less  known  names  of  "  sapajous," 
"  sakis,"  and  "  marmosets."  In  a  more  restricted  sense 
the  term  "  apo "  is  sometimes  emphatically  applied  to 
those  of  the  whole  group  which  are  most  man-like  in 
structure,  namely,  to  the  orang,  the  chimpanzQe,  the 
gorilla,  and  the  gibbons. 

Certain  other  animals,  of  very  different  structure,  are 
generally  associated  in  the  same  ordinal  group  with  the 
apes.  These  other  animals  are  the  lemurs,  or  lemuroids; 
called  also  "half-apes,"  after  their  German  designation  of 
Halbqfen. 

By  Linnaeus  these  creatures,  together  with  bats  and  man, 
were  placed  in  his  highest  and  first  order,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  "  Primates,"  dividing  its  contents  into  the 
four  genera,  Uonio,  Simia,  Lemtir,  and  Vespertilio.  The 
bats  are  now  by  universal  consent  removed  from  the  order ; 
and  some  eminent  naturalists,  notably  Professor  AJphonse 
Milne-Edwards,  are  disposed  to  remove  from  it  the  lemurs 
also ;  but  in  every  case  there  can  be  no  question  but  that 
the  latter  animals  must  at  least  rank  as  a  sub-order,  for 
which  the  term  " Lemuroidea  "  has  been  proposed.* 

The  question  whether  man  should  or  should  not  be 
placed  in  the  same  zoological  order  ■n-ith  the  apes,  must  be 
decided  according  to  the  principles  of  classification  adopted. 
If  that  classification  be  purely  morphological,  i.e.,  be  de- 
termined by  form  and  structure  only,  he  cannot  well  be 
separated  from  them,  at  least  by  any  naturalist  who  would 
also  include  the  lemurs  in  such  order. .  The  Linnean  name 
"  Primaies"  has  been  retained  for  the  ape  order,  not  only 
by  naturalists  who  (like  Professor  Huxley)  retain  man 
within  its  limits;  but  also  by  others  (e.^r.,  the  Professors 
Isidore  Geoffrey  St  Hilaire  and  Gervais),  who  consider 
that  he  should  be  excluded  from  it.  Cuvier,  on  the  other 
hand,  proposed  for  the  ordinal  group  of  apes  and  lemurs 
only  the  term  Quadrumanes  (or  four-handed),  giving  to 
that  order,  within  which  he  placed  man  alone,  the  anti- 
thetical term  Bimanes.  In  this  he  has  been  followed,  by 
very  malny  naturalists,  and  in  England,  amongst  others,  by 
Professor  Owen;  and,  perhaps,  the  majority  of  writers 
since  Cuvier  have  bestowed  on  two  distinct  orders  the 
names  Quadrumana  and  Bimana  respectively. 

Priority  of  use  determines  our  preference  for  the  Linnean 
name  "Primaies,"  but  this  preference  is  reinforced  by  con- 
siderations derived  from  anatomy  and  physiology. 

The  whole  of  the  apes,  as  indeed  the  whole  of  the  half- 
ape?  also,  differ  from  man  in  having  the  great  toe,  or  (as 
it  is  called  in  anatomy)  the  hallux,  so  constructed  as  to  be 

'  See  Proceedings  o/tke  Zoological  Society  for  1864,  p.  636. 


able  to  oppose  the  other  toes  (mnch  as  our  thumb  can 
oppose  the  fingers),  instead  of  being  parallel  with  the  other 
toes,  ajid  exclusively  adapted  for  supporting  the  body  on 
the  ground.  The  prehensile  character  of  the  hallux  is 
fuUy  maintained  even  in  those  forms .  which,  like  the 
baboons,  are  terrestrial  rather  than  arboreal  in  their 
habits,  and  are  quite  quadrupedal  in  their  mode  of  pro- 
gression. It  was  this  circumstance  that  led  Cuvier  to 
bestow  the  name  Quadrumanes  upon  the  apes  and  lemurs. 
Now,  if  we  accept,  with  Professor  Owen,  as  the  definition 
of  the  word  "  foot,"  "  an  extremity  in  which  the  hallux 
fwms  tlie  fulcrum  in  standing  or  walking,"  then  man  alono 
has  a  pair  of  feet  But,  anatomicaUy,  the  foot  of  apes  (as 
well  as  that  of  half-apes)  agrees  far  more  with  the  foot  of 
man  than  with  his  hand,  and  similarly  the  ape's  hand  re- 
sembles man's  hand  and  differe  from  his  foot.  Even  esti- 
mated physiologically,  or  according  to  use  and  employment, 
the  hand  throughout  the  whole  order  remains  the  speciai 
prehensile  organ;  while  the  predominant  function  of  the 
foot,  however  prehensile  it  be,  is  constantly  locomotive. 
Therefore  the  term  Quadrumana  is  apt  to  be  misleading; 
since,  anatomically  as  well  as  physiologically,  both  apes  and 
men  have  two  hands  and  a  pair  of  feet.' 

Apart  then  from  man,  the  apes  constitute  the  first  sub- 
order of  that  which  is  the  most  man-like  order  of  the  class 
Mammalia  (Beasts),  and  which  bears  the  name  "Primates." 

Such  being  the  position  of  apes  as  a  whole,  they  are 
zootomically  divisible  into  a  number  of  more  and  ,more 
subordinate  groups,  termed  respectively  families,  tub- 
families,  and  genera. 

The  following  table  exhibits  what  is  believed  to  be,  on 
the  whole,  the  most  natural  and  convenient  arrangement  of 
these  groups  of  apes  : — 

!  Simia. 
Troglodytes. 
Hylobates. 


Family  I. 

SlMIAD^. 


Sub- Families. 


Family  II. 


Sub-Foniiliea. 


2.  Semnopithceince, j  cXbr"''""' 

j  Cercopithecus. 

3.  CynopUhcciiia, ..   <  Macacua. 

(  Cynoccphalua. 

iAteles. 
Eriodea. 
Lagothnx. 
Cebus. 

2.  liycetiiioe, ...Mycetra. 

3.  Pitheciince, n^K"'"^ 

Brachynrns. 

I  Nyctipithecaa. 

4.  Nyetipitkeeiiue,^ ■[  Chrysothrix 

Callithrix. 


.6.,  Hapalince [  ^[[P^«- 

The  limits  of  the  present  article  exclude  altogether  from 
consideration  the  half-apes  or  Lemurs. 

The  whole  of  the  apes  may  be  characterised  by  the 
foUovfing  zoological  definition,  the  meaning  of  the  terms  of 
which  will  be  explained  later  : — 

2  See  furtbei  oo  this  subject,  Philosophical  Transactions  for  IS67, 
p.  862. 
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UnguicvlaU,  claviculate  mammals,  vrith  a  detiduate,  dis- 
coidal  placenta  and  small  allantois ;  with  orbits  encircled  by 
and  separated  of  from  the  temporal  fossce  by  plates  of  bone; 
lachrymal  foramen  not  opening  on  the  cheek;  ■posterior 
cornua  of  os  hyoides  longer  than  the  anterior  cornua ; 
dental  formula  as  in  man,  save  that  a  true  molar  may  be 
leanting,  or  lliat  there  may  be  a  premolar  in  excess,  or 
both;  brain  with  well-developed  posterior  cornua  and  with 
the  cerebellum  quite  covered  by  the  cerebrum,  or  only  very 
slightly  uncovered ;  hallux  opposable,  with  a  flat  naiL  or 
none;  a  well-developed  ccBcum;  penis  pendulous;  testes 
scrotal;  only  two  mammae,  which  two  are  pectoral;  uterus 
not  two  horned;  thumb  sometimes  rudimentary  or  absent. 

The  great  group  of  apes  thus  characterised  is  divisible, 
as  the  foregoing  table  indicates,  into  two  great  families, 
which  are  sharply  distinguished  by  geographical  distribu- 
tion as  well  as  by  structural  differences.  The  first  of  these 
families,  Simiax)^,  is  strictly  confined  to  the  warmer 
latitudes  of  the  Old  World.  The  second  famUy,  CEBro^, 
is  as  strictly  confined  to  those  of  the  New  World. 

Of  the  three  sub-families  into  which  the  SLmiadae  are 
divided,  the  first,  S1MIIN.E,  contains  only  the  orang, 
the  chimpanzee,  the  gorilla,  and  the  gibbons.  These  are 
the  creatures  which,  anatomically,  are  the  most  like  man 
of  all  the  apes,  on  which  account  they  are  often  called  the 
"  anthropoid  "  apesi  They  are  also  termed,  on  account  of 
the  relative  breadth  of  their  breast-bone  or  sternum,  the 
"  latisternal "  or  "  broad  breast-boned  "  apes. 

The  orang  (S.satyrus)  constitutes  the  genus  Simla,  which 
gives  its  name  to  the  whole  family  {Simiadae),  as  well  as 
to  the  sub-family  (Sim.iincE)  to  which  it  belongs.  Of  this 
genus  there  is  but  one  certain  species,  which  is,  however, 
subject  to  considerable  variation.  The  orang  is  exclusively 
confined  to  the  islands  of  Borneo  and  Sumatra,  where  it 
frequents  the  swampy  forests  near  the  coast.     It  attains  a 


Fla  1  — The  Orang-ouUn  iSiraiu  lalyrvs).    From  Mr  Woir«  iketch  at 
Zoological  Gardens. 

height  of  about  4  feet  4  inches;  but  its  bulk  is  considerable, 
its  legs,  however,  being  exceedingly  short.  Its  arms,  on  the 
contrary,  are  exceedingly  long,  reaching  down  to  the  ankle 
srhen  the  animal  is  placed  in  an  erect  posture.  In  harmony 
with  this  structure  the  animal  rarely  a.ssumes,  naturally, 
a  tnJy  erect  posture,  but  walks  resting  on  the  knuckles  of 


its  hands  and  the  outer  sides  of  its  feet,  the  soles  of  the 
latter  being  turned  mainly  .  inwards.  Its  motions  are 
ordinarily  very  slow  and  deliberate,  an^  its  demeanour  in 
captivity  is  languid  and  melancholy.  Iff  is,  in  a  wild  state, 
exclusively  a  vegetable  feeder,  and  arboreal  in  its  habits, 
forming  in  the  trees  a  sort  of  nest  or  shelter  of  interwoven 
branches.  The  animal  is  covered  with  long,  reddish-brown 
hair,  and  there  are  no  naked  spaces  on  the  hinder  part  of 
the  trunk.  The  forehead  is  rounded  and  rather  high. 
Adult  males  are  furnished  with  a  longish  beard  on 
the  chin,  and  they  may  also  develop  a  large  warty  pro- 
minence, consisting  of  fibro-cellular  tissue,  on  each  side  of 
the  face.  There  is  no  vestige  of  a  taiL  The  hands  are 
very  long ;  but  the  thumb  is  short,  not  reaching  to  the  end 
of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  adjacent  (index)  digit.  The 
feet  have  exceedingly  long  toes,  except  the  great  toe 
{hallux),  which  only  reaches  to  the  middle  of  the  proximal 
phalanx  of  the  index  digit  of  the  foot.  The  hallux  is  often 
destitute  not  only  of  a  nail,  but  of  the  second  or  distal 
phalanx  also ;  it  nevertheless  possesses  an  opponens  muscl& 
The  orang  has  twelve  pairs  of  ribs,  and  has,  compared  with 
man,'  an  extra  wrist  bone,  or  an  os  intermedium  in  its 
catrpus.  The  brain  of  the  orang  has  the  cerebrum  greatly 
convoluted,  and  is  altogether  more  like  the  brain  of  man 
than  is  that  of  any  other  ape.  A  prolongation  is  developed 
from  each  ventricle  of  the  larynx,  and  these  processes  in 
the  adult  become  enormous,  uniting  together  in  front  over 
the  windpipe,  and  forming  one  great  sac  which  extenda 
down  between  the  muscles  to  the  axilla.  There  are,  how- 
ever, no  cheek  pouches.  The  canine  teeth,  especially  of 
the  adult  males,  are  very  large. 

The  chimpanzee  and  gorilla  together  form  the  genus 
Troglodytes.  Both  of  these  species  agree  with  the  orang 
in  being  destitute  of  any  rudiment  of  a  tail,  in  having  no 
cheek  pouches,  and  no  naked  spaces  at  the  hinder  part  of 
the  trunk,  as  also  in  possessing  tusk-like  canines,  and  in 
the  habit  of  resting- on  the  knuckles  of  the  hand  in  walking 


Flo.  3 — The  Ctumpuuee  if^-c^twiyUM  mgerX     From  Mr  Wolfa  Skttdim. 
toL  L  pL  L 

on  the  ground  and  of  mainly  dwelling  m  trees.  The 
chimpanzee  (T.  niger)  is  found  in  Western  Africa,  from  the 
GJambia  to  the  Benguela,  and  extending  inland  to  28°  E. 
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long.  It  \a  the  most  man-li]ce  of  the  latisternal  apes  in 
the  pruporlions  of  ita  ariua,  as  these  only  reach  a  little 
below  the  knees  when  the  body  is  placed  upright.  It  is 
of  moderaU)  stature,  never  appearing  to  exceed  5  feet  in 
height  In  disposition  it  is  lively  and  intelligent,  and  ita 
playfulness  in  captivity  contrasW  greatly  with  the  lethargy 


Ti^  >.- 


-The  Gorilla  {TrofiotJyuj  (ronflai. 
TOL  IV.  pL  4S 
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of  the  orang.  The  forehead  is  not  rounded,  but  a  bony, 
Bupra-orbital  ridge  extends  transversely  above  the  eyes. 
Its  ears  are  very  large,  and  it  has  distinct  eyebrows,  eye- 
lashes, and  whiskers.  The  poUex  reaches  nearly  or  quite 
to  the  base  of  the  first  phaLinx  of  the  index  of  the  hand, 
and  the  hallux  to  the  proximal  end  of  the  second  phalanx 
of  the  index  of  the  foot.  There  is  no  os  intermedium  in 
tfce  carpus.  The  laryngeal  sacculus  may,  as  in  the  orang, 
extend  downwards  to  the  axilla.  There  are  thirteen  pairs 
of  ribs. 

The  gorilla  (T.  gorilla)  is  also  West  African,  but  has  a 
less  extended  range  than  the  chimpanzee,  namely,  between 
the  Cameroon  and  Congo  rivers  only.  It  is  the  largest 
ape  known,  attaining  a  bulk  of  body  considerably  exceed- 
ing that  of  man,  though,  on  account  of  the  .shortness  of  its 
legs,  it  never  seems  to  exceed  the  height  of  5  feet  6 
inches.  It  was  first  made  known  to  modems  by  Dr  Thomas 
Savage,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  seen  by  Hanno  of 
Carthage,'  in  his  voyage  south  of  the  pillars  of  Hercules. 
The  gorilla  has  not  such  dark  hair  as  has  the  chimpanzee, 
being  blackish-dun  in  colour,  and  becoming  grey  when  old. 
Its  skin,  howe%'er,  is  black.  Its  arms  are  longer  than  those 
of  its'  congener,  reaching  half-way  down  the  shin.  Its 
pollex  reaches  but  very  little  beyond  the  proximal  end  of 
the  first  phalanx  of  the  index  of  the  hand  (slightly  further 
than  in  the  chimpanzee),  and  its  hallux  to  about  the  distal 
end  of  the  proximal  phalanx  of  the  index  of  its  foot.  The 
fingers  and  toes,  however,  are  curiously  syndactyle,  being 
bound  together  by  the  integument  to  the  ends  of  the 
proximal  phalanges.  The  forehead  is  not  rounded,  the 
BUpra-orbital  crest  being  more  prominent  than  even  in  the 

>  Bm  PUny.  Sal-  Hitt.,  iL  169.  t.  8,  vi.  200,  ed.  SOlie. ' 


Chimpanzee;  the  ears  too  are  smaller  relatively.  The  larynx 
is  provided  with  enormous  air-sacs,  communicating  w.ii 
the  ventricles  and  meeting  ov*r  the  trachea,  and  exteudir." 
to  the  axilla  with  age.  There  is  no  cs  intjnncdiiim  in  the 
carpus,  and  there  are  thirteen  oairs  of  rihs. 


na  4.— Tlie  EiitcUD>-ll»»  Oihbon  (BjlolKUa  narlloidet).    From  Ar-Mett  Ju 
Mvmm,  Tol  U.  pL  M. 

The  gibbons,  or  long-armed  apes,  form  the  genu*  Ilylo 
bales,  confined  in  the  present  day  to  the  south-eastern 
continent  of  Asia  and  the  Indian  Archipelago.  There 
are  several  species,  but  individual  variation  and  sexual 
difference  in  colour  are  so  great  that  their  limits  are  not 
yet  well  defined.  One  well-marked  species,  the  largest  of 
the  genus,  is  the  siamang  (II.  syndaclylus)  of  Sumatra, 
which  is  remarkable  as  being  the  ape  with  the  best  de- 
veloped chin  and  widest  breast-bone.  It  has  also  the 
second  and  third  toes  united  by  skin  down  to  the  last 
joint  of  each.  Another  well-marked  form  is  the  hoolock 
of  Assam  (U.  hoolock).  •  In  the  gibbons  we  first  find  that 
part  upon  which  the  body  rests  in  ^tting  provided  with 
naked  callous  spaces,  termed  (from  that  part  of  the  haunch 
bone  to  which  they  are  applied,  the  iscliium)  "  ischial 
callosities;"  they  are,  however,  still  small.  Though  vege 
table  feeders,  the  gibbons  are  probably  less  exclusively  so  than 
are  the  yet  higher  apes  before  noticed.  In  captivity  thcii 
manners  are  gentle,  although  their  activity  is  surprising  ; 
especially  remarkable  are  the  enormous  distances  they  can 
swing  themselves  by  their  long  anns.  In  spite  of  this  length 
of  arm,  which  seems  to  render  their  bodily  proportions  so 
unlike  thoseof  man,  the  length  of  leg,  when  compared  with 
the  length  of  the  trunk  of  the  body,  is  more  human  than 
in  either  of  the  two  preceding  genera.  Ajiother  point  in 
which  they  approach  nearest  to  man,  is  the  quality  of  voice 
which  at  least  some  of  the  species  (e.g.  II.  hoolock)  possess. 

None  of  the  gibbons  have  any  rudiment  of.  a  tail,  and 
they  have  no  cheek  pouches,  but  the  canines  are  elongated 
and  tusk-like.  When  the  body  is  erect,  the  arms  are  so 
long  that  they  reach  the  ground.  The  hallux  is  well  de- 
veloped, reaching  to  the  middle  or  end  of  the  proximal 
phalanx  of  the  index  of  the  foot,  while  the  pollex  oiily 
attains  to,  or  reaches  a  little  beyond,  the  proximal  end  of  the 
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proximal  phalanx  of  the  index  of  the  hand.  There  is  an 
08  intermedium  in  the  carpus.  The  liryngeal  sacs  are  no 
longer  prolongations  of  the  laryngeal  ventricles,  but  open 
into  the  larynx  above  the  false  vocal  chords.  The  number 
of  species  is,  as  has-been  said,  doubtful,  but  the  following 
binds  are  often  reckoned  as  distinct, — Syndactylut,  Lar, 
Leuciscut,  Agilis,  Mulleiri,  Rafflesii,  Hoolock,  ErUelloides, 
PUeatus,  and  Funereus. 

On  leaving  the  gibbons,  which  close  the  series  of  Anthro- 
poid apes,  we  come  at  once  upon  animals  of  very  different 
aspect,  and  from  creatures  devoid  of  any  vestige  of  a  tail, 
wo  pass  at  once  to  monkeys,  which  have  that  organ  at  its 
maximum  of  development.  These  are  the  two  genera 
Semnopithecus  and  Colobus,  which  so  closely  resemble  each 
char  as  to  be  hardly  separable,  but  for  their  different 
j  I  'graphical  distributions.  Together  they  form  the  snb- 
(jmily  Semnopitkecince,  and  agree  in  having,  as  well  as  the 
\ong  tail,  arms  shorter  than  the  legs,  ancKa  slender  body. 
They  have  small  ischiatic  callosities,  but  no  cheek  pouches. 
Iheir  nails  are  compressed  and  pointed.  Their  stomach  is 
very  elongated  and  exceedingly  sacculated,  and  their  hinder- 
most  lower  grinding  tooth  has  five  tubercles.  The  laryn- 
geal sac  opens  medianly  into  the  front  of  the  larynx,  and  is 
aft  extension  of  the  thyro-hyoid  membrane.  The  thumb  is 
small  or  absent. 

Tha  genus  Semnopithecus,  in  which  there  is  a  small 
thumb,  is  confined  to  South-Eastem  Asia  from  the  Hima- 
la)'a  southwards,  the  Indian  Archipelago  being  its  head- 
quarters. One  species,  ,5".  enlellus  (the  hounaman),  is  an 
object  of  religious  veneration  to  the  Hindoos.  Another 
very  remarkable  kind  is  found  in  Borneo.  It  is  S.  ruualis 
(the  kahau,  or  proboscis  monkey),  and.  as  its  name  im- 


rla   &.— The  ProboMls  Monkey  of  Thibet  (SCTBtfipilAwiu  rt>i«nai4«).    From 
UUoe-Edwu-ds's  RKhtreha  da  UammifirtM,  pi.  36. 

plies,  it  has  an  exceedingly  long  nosei  In  the  young  state, 
the  nose  is  much  smaller  relatively,  and  is  bent  upwards. 
No  similar  structure  was  known  to  exi.st  in  any  other  ape 
whatever  till  quite  recently.  Now,  however,  the  Rev. 
Fi.ther  David  (a  Lazarist  missionary,  who  has  made  many 
clLer  important  discoveries  m  zoology),  has  found  high  up 


in  the  cold  forests  at  Moupin  in  Thibet,  a  large  well- 
clothed  species,  «-ith  a  small  but  distinct  nose  excessively 
turned  up,  on  which  account  the  name  S.  roxellance  has  been 
bestowed  upon  it.  It  13  remarkable  that  a  form,  reminding 
us  of  the  young  condition  of  S.  nasalis,  should  have  been 
discovered  in  a  region  so  remote  from  the  island  of  Borneo 
as  is  Thibet.  It  is  also  very  remarkable  that  a  monkey  of 
a  genus  the  home  of  which  is  the  warm  Archipelago  of 
India,  should  be  found  in  forests  where  frost  and  snow 
last  several  months  in  the  year,  when  their  only  food 
is  tree  buds,  and  tender  shoots  and  twigs.  The  species 
of  the  genus  to  be  mentioned,  besides  EnteUus,  Nauali*, 
and  Roxellance,  are, — A'eirueus,  Leitcoprymnus,  Laiiiar-^ 
batus,  Obscurus,  Nestor,  Cucullatus,  Joknii,  Priamus,  Cria- 
tatus,  Mmurut;  Fevu/ralis,  Aurattis,  Frontatus,  Siamensit, 
MitraXus,  Flavimanus,  Rubicundus,  Albipes,  Nigripet,  and 
Schistaceus. 

The  genus  Colobus  is  exclusively  African,  but  the  species 
composing  it  only  differ  from  the  Semnopillieci,  in  that  the 
thumb  is  generally  absent  or  reduced  to  a  small  tubercle, 
which  may  or  may  not  support  a  naU.  The  speceis  are 
—  Guereza,  Verus,  Temminckii,  Vellerottis,  Fuligxncnis, 
Saianas,  Angolemit,  Urnnus,  Ferrvgineus,  Kirkii,  and 
PaUiatus. 

We  now  come  to  the  concluding  genera  of  the  apes  of 
the  Old  World,  together  forming  the  third  sub-family  Cyno- 
piXhecince.  This  is  a  very  natural  group,  but  one  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  subdivide  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  because 
the  different  characters  gradually  alter  as  we  pass  from 
round-headed,  long-tailed,  and  comparatively  slender 
monkeys  to  dog-faced,  short-tailed,  and  massive  baboons. 
AU  the  CynopithecincE  agree  in  having  pretty  well-developed 
thumbs  and  a  single  stomach,  as  also  in  having  the  sides 
of  the  face  distensible,  serving  as  pockets  wherein  food 
may  be  temporarily  stored,  and  technically  called  "  cheek 
pouches."  The  hair  is  often  annulated.  The  ischiatic 
callosities  are  larger  than  in  the  forms  hitherto  noticed,  and 
in  some  kinds  these  parts  become  greatly  swollen  at  the 
period  of  sexual  excitement,  the  enlargement  extending 
sometimes  (as  in  Macacus  eydopit)  even  to  the  tail  The 
male  external  generative  organs  tend  to  assume  a  bright 
and  varied  coloration,  which  is  often  accompanied  with 
vivid  hues  on  and  about  the  face.  By  common  consent, 
the  Cynopithecinoe  are  divided  into  at  least  three  genera, 
and  by  some,  naturalists  (e.g.  M.  Isidore  Geoffrey  St 
BUlaire)  they  have  been  divided  into  as  many  as  seven. 

The  first  genus,  Cercopithecus,  includes  those  species  of 
the  sub-family,  which  by  their  length  of  tail  and  compara- 
6v©  slenderness,  most  nearly  approach  the  members  of  the 
preceding  sub-family.  Many  of  the  species  {e.g.  the  Diana 
and  white-nosed  monkeys)  are  very  attractive  animals. 
Commonly  the  Cercopitheci  have  four  tubercles  to  the  last 
lower  molar.  The  talapoin  monkey  (C.  talapoin)  has 
been  made  the  type  of  a  separate  genus  (Miopiihecus),  be- 
cause it  has  but  three  such  tubercles,  while  the  mangabeys 
and  white-eyelid  monkeys  (C.  cethiops,  collaris,  and  fuligi- 
nosus)  .have  been  separated  off  into  a  genus  Cercocebvs, 
because  in  them  the  last  lower  molar  has  five  tuber- 
cles. All  the  Cercopitheci  (including  Miopiihecus  and 
Cercocebus)  are  African  forms.  Besides  those  already 
mentioned,  the  following  species  have  been  described  by 
authors  : — Niciiians,  Petaurista,  Cephas,  Mona,  Monoides, 
Diana,  Labiatus,  Levcampyx,  Pygerythrus,  Lalandii,  Sa- 
bxus,  Cynosurus,  Ruber,  Pyrrhonoi'ts,  Callitrichus,  Ru/o- 
viridis,  Alhigena,  Erythrogaster,  Werneri,  Melanogenys, 
Ludio,  Fryihrarchus,  Ochraceus,  Flavidui,  Lunulatus,  and 
ErihJl^ii. 

The  next  genus,  Miicacus,  is  Asiatic,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Barbary  ape,  or  magot  (M.  inuus).  which  is  fonnct 
■a  Northern  Africa  and  on  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar.  Already, 
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in  some  of  the  Cercojnthed,  notably  in  the  mangabeys,  the 
muzzle  haa  acqu'red  a  greater  prolongation.  This  becomes 
still  more  marked  in  the  Macad.  It  ia  this  greater  pro- 
duction of  muzzle,  the  greater  size  in  the  ischiatic  callosi- 
ties, the  frequent  shortness  of  the  tail,  and  the  different 
geographical  distribution,  which  can  alone  be  given  as 
difTerontiating  these  animals  from  the  Cercopilkeci.  In 
some  kinds  the  tail  is  long.  Occasionally  (as  in  the 
wanderoo,  M.  silenus)  it  is  tufted  at  the  end  and  short. 
Sometimes,  aa  in  M.  nevieshinus,  it  is  very  short,  and 
occasionally,  as  in  M.  inuus,  it  is  absent.  On  account  of 
this  absence  of  tail,  this  species  has  ""ometimes  been  made 
the  type  of  a  distinct  genus,  Inuus. 

Another  species,  M.  nigcr  (from  Cciebcs  and  Batchian), 
has,  on  account  of  the  much  greater  production  of  its 
muzzle,  been  made  the  type  of  another  genus,  termed 
Cynopithecus. 

The  Macaci  present  us  with  the  most  northern  forms  of 
apes,  namely,  that  of  Gibraltar,  and  M.  speciosus  of  Japan. 
Father  David  has  lately  brought  from  Moupin,  in  Thibet, 
a  new  species  {M.  thibetanus)  which  inhabits  snowy  mou.i- 
tains,  and  is  clothed  suitably  for  such  a  habitat,  in  thick 
and  dense  fur.  In  addition  to  the  Macaci  already  men- 
tioned, we  may  name  the  species  Sinicus,  Pilcatus,  Aurexis, 
Cyrumiolgus,  Silettus,  Hhesus,  Nemestrinus,  Thibetanus, 
Ochreatus,  Palpebrosus,  Brunneus,  Rufescens,  Bheso-similis, 
Erythrceus,  Cristalus,  Tclieliensis,  Cyclopis,  InorTiaCus, 
Sancti-jo)iannis,  Lasiotus,  Assamentis,  Maurus,  Philippin- 
insis,  and  Nigrescens. 


I^o-  S. — The  Thibet  MacaQoc  {Macacu$  thibetanus).     From  MUne-Edwttrds'a 
Rtch«reha  iUt  ilammifiru,  pi.  3^ 

The  remaining  apes  of  the  Old  World  are  the  baboons, 
n-hich  are  entirely  confined  to  Africa,  and  to  that  part  of 
Asia  which  is  zoologically  African,  namely,  Arabia.  These 
animals,  wliich  constitute  the  genus  Cynoceplialus,  have  the 
characters  of  the  Macaci  still  further  developed  in  having 
fctill  larger  callosities,  and  a  muzzle  so  extremely  produced 
»r  to  give  the  head  the  appearance  of  that  of  a  dog,  whence 
ttijir  generic  name.  The  general  form  has  also  here  be- 
come very  massive,  and  the  limbs  being  sub-equal  in  length, 
tfce  appearance,  like  the  locomotion,  is  quadrupedal.  But 
the  baboons  have  not  only  the  muzzle  so  greatly  pro- 
dnced,  they  have  also  the  nostrils  terminal  in  position 
like  those  of  a  hound  and  unlike  what  we  have  yet  met 
with.  The  species  C.  gelada  of  Abyssinia  and  C.  obscurus 
t  'rm  exceptions  to  this  condition,  as  they  have  the  nostrils 
placed  as  in  the  Macaci,  on  which  acount  they  have  been 
made  the  type  of  a  distinct  genus,  Tlieropithecus. 

In  the  other  Cynocephali,  the  tail  may  be  moderately 
long,  as  in  C.  hamadryas,  or  very  short,  as  in  the  man- 
Jrul,  C.  mormon.      In   the   last-named   species   we   again 


meet  with  much  bulk  of  body,  as  it  exceeds  the  chim- 
panzee in  this  respect.  It  is  also  remarkable  for  its 
bright    coloration,    the    cheeks    being   brilliant  blu«,  the 


y^Q.l. — The  Baboiil  hitmaa  tCynocfphaltit  babuin).     From  Archivudu  iftufum. 
ToL  U.  pi.  St. 

nose  vermilion,  and  the  beard  golden-yellow.  Other 
species  described  are  Sphinx,  Olivaceus,  liabuin,  Anubis, 
Obscurus,  Dog7iera,  Porcarius,  and  Leucophxus. 

The  baboons  are  the  least  arboreal  and  the  least  frugi-t 
vorous  of  the  Old  World  apes,  some  species,  e.g.,  the 
chacma  of  Southern  Africa  (C.  porcarius),  living  habitually 
amidst  rocks,  and  feeding  on  eggs,  large  insects,  and 
scorpions,  as  well  as  on  vegetable  food. 

In  the  whole  series  of  Old  World  apes  we  find  the  same 
number  of  different  kinds  of  teeth  as  in  man,  the  dental 
formula  being — 
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or  thirty-two  teeth  in  alL  Again,  in  the  whole  series  the 
two  nostrils  are  divided  the  one  from  the  other  by  a 
narrow  septum  ;  and  if  the  skull  be  examined,  a  long  bony 
tube  (the  meatus  auditorius  extemus)  is  seen  to  lead  in- 
wards on  each  side  to  the  internal  ear.  Moreover,  the 
thumbs,  when  present,  are  always  more  or  less  opposable 
to  the  other  fingers, 

In  pa.s,Hing  to  the  second  family  of  apes — the  Cebidce,  or 
apes  of  the  New  World — we  find  them  to  form  a  very  dis- 
tinct and  easily-defined  group,  and  a  Little  experience 
rcadUy  enables  an  observer  to  pronounce  at  a  glance  that 
a  given  ape  belongs  either  to  the  Old  or  the  New  World, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

The  Cebidtx  are  more  thoroughly  arboreal  in  their  habits 
than  are  the  Simiad<g.  Hanging  over  tropical  America, 
they  have  their  headquarters  in  the'forests  of  Brazil,  a 
region  where  most  animal  forms  put  on  a  more  decidedly 
arboreal  character.  Accordingly,  it  is  amongst  the  Cebidtx 
that  we  meet  with,  for  the  first  time,  a  special  arboreal 
■organ — namely,  a  prehensile  taO.  Such  a  tail  has  its  ftee 
end  curled,  and  capable  of  grasping  with  greater  or  less 
tenacity  the  objects  about  which  it  coils.  Again,  in  the 
Cebidce,  the  septum  lietween  the  nostrils  is  broad,  instead 
of  narrow,  impartiiig  to  the  physiognomy  a  markedly 
different  character.  In  passing  to  these  American  apes 
we  entirely  lose  cheek  pouches  and  ischial  callosities;  *liile 
the  thumb,  even  where  best  developed,  is  capable  of  but  a 
very  partial  opposition  to  the  other  fingers,  bending  almost 
in  the  same  plane  with  the  latter,  so  as  to  be  more  like  a 
fifth  finger  than  a  thumb.  We  also  constantly  find  an 
additional  premolar  tooth  on  each  side  of  each  jaw,  end 
that  bony  tube,  the  meatus  auditorius  extemxu.  is  winic* 
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None  of  the  Cehidoe  attain  the  bulk  of  the  larger  ba- 
boons, nor  have  any  such  prominent  muzzles  as  have  the 
latter. 

The  Cehidm  are  subdivisible  into  five  sub-families  : — 1. 
Ceblnae;  2.  Mycelium;  3.  FitheciinoB;  4.  Nyctipithednce ; 
and,  5.  Hapalinoe. 

The  first  sub-family  consists  of  the  four  genera,  Ateles, 
Enodes,  Lagothrix,  and  C'ebus. 

The  geniis  Ateles  is  composed  of  the  spider  monkeys, 
which,  as  their  name  implies,  have  long  and  slender  limbs. 
They  have  also  a  very  long  tail,  which,  is  in  the  highest 
degree  prehensile,  being  naked  beneatih  towards  the  tip, 
for  more  secure  prehension.  So  powerful  is  the  grasp  of 
this  organ  that  the  whole  body  can  be  sustained  by  it 
alone.  It  even  serves  as  a  fifth  hand,  as  detached  objects, 
otherwise  out  of  reach,  can  be  grasped  by  it,  and  brought 
towards  the  hand  or  mouth.  Their  prehension  is  in  other 
respects  exceptionally  defective,  as  the  spider  monkeys 
alone  amongst  the  Cehidm  (like  the  Colobi  amongst  the 
Simiadm)  have  the  thumb  reduced  to  a  mere  tubercle. 
Their  laryngeal  sac  opens  medianly,  but  from  the  back 
part  of  the  trachea,  just  below  the  cricoid  cartilage. 

The  spider  monkeys  are  very  gentle  in  disposition,  and, 
by  t.>ii'a  and  by  their  long  limbs  and  special  fitness  for  tree- 
life,  seem  to  represent  in  an  analogous  manner  in  the  New 
World  the  gibbons  of  the  Old.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of 
their  admirable  adaptation  for  arboreal  life,  their  com- 
paratively slow  progression  oifers  a  marked  contrast  to  the 
vigorous  agiUty  of  the  gibbona  Their  hair  is  long,  but 
not  woolly.  Species  described  are — Ater,  Pentadactyliis, 
Paniscjti,  Marginatus,  Belzebulh,  Melanochir,  Hybridtis, 
Vellerosus,  Albifrons,  Rufiventris,  Variegatv^,  Griescens, 
Cticttllatus,  and  Fuscipei. 


9ia.  8. — The  Black-handed  Spider  Monkey  {AteU*  melanwMr).     From  Pro.  loot. 
Soc.  1871,  pi.  IS 

Three  species  of  ape  having  much  general  resemblance 
to  spider  monkeys  have  been  erected  into  the  genus 
Eriodes  (E.  araehnoides,  hemidactylus,  and  hypoxanthus). 
These  animals,  which  are  from  South-Eastern  Brazil,  have 
the  fur  woolly,  the  thumb  more  or  less  rudimentary,  the 


nails   very  laterally  compressed,  and   the    nostrik  mo^ 
approximated  than  in  the  other  Cehidce. 


Flo.  9.— HomtloMt't  LagotUnz  (Lagothnx  Bumbotdtii). 
18«3,  pi.  SL 


From  Pro.  XooL  Soe, 


The  woolly  monkeys,  Lagothrix,  differ  from  the  two  pro- 
ceding  genera  in  having  the  thumbs  well  developed. 
Their  nails  are  compressed  laterally,  as  in  Eriodes,  but 
their  nostrils  are  not  approximated.  As  their  name  im- 
plies, their  fur  is  woolly.  Like  Eriodes  and  Ateles,  they 
have  the  tail  strongly  prehensUe,  and  naked  beneath 
towards  the  tip.  The  species  which  have  been  described 
as  distinct  are — Canus,  Humholdtii,  Castelnaui,  'Tsehvdi, 
and  Geoffroyi. 

The  genus  Cebus,  the  tjrpical  genus  of  American  apes,  is 
composed  of  the  sapajous,  so  commonly  seen  in  captivity, 
and  so  much  used  for  the  exhibition  of  tricks  of  various 
kinds.  Smaller  in  size,  they  are  more  robust  in  form  than 
are  the  spider  monkeys.  They  have  well-developed  thumbs, 
and  their  tail  is  curled  at  the  end,  but,  not  being  naked 
beneath,  is  less  strongly  prehensile  than  in  the  three  pre- 
ceding genera.  The  sapajous  have  a  pleasing  voice,  a 
flute-Uke  whistling  tone.  The  different  species  are  very 
Hi-defined,  the  individual  differences  being  so  numerous 
and  so  considerable.  The  species  described  are  the  follow- 
ing : — CapuciriAis,  Hypoleucus,  Elegans,  Robuslus,  Apella, 
Cirrifer,  Flavus,  Caslaneus,  Barbatus,  Frontatus,  Chry- 
sopus,  Variegatus,  Versicolor,  Leucocep/ialus,  Flavescens,  An^ 
nellatus,  Subcristatus,  Capillatvs,  Fatuellus,  and  Vellerosus. 

The  next  sub-family  of  American  apes  is  very  distinct, 
consisting,  as  it  does,  of  a  single  genus,  Mycetes,  composed 
of  the  howling  monkeys.  These  creatures  are  the  most 
bulky  of  the  American  apes,  and  are  those  the  muzzles  of 
which  are  the  most  projecting.  If  the  spider  monkeys 
may  be  considered  the  analogical  representatives  of  the 
gibbons,  the  howlers  may  similarly  be  esteemed  those  of 
the  baboons.  They  are  sluggish,  and  apparently  stupid 
animals,  but  have  a  wonderful  power  of  voice,  facilitated 
by  an  enormous  distension  of  the  body  of  the  hyoid  bone  into 
a  large,  deep,  bony  cup,  sheltered  between  the  jaws,  which 
are  speciaOy  deep  for  that  purpose.  Into  this  cup  is 
received  one  of  the  three  or  five  sacs  with  which  the  larynx 
is  provided.  The  thyroid  cartilage  is  very  large.  The 
howlers  have  long,  very  prehensile  tails,  naked  beneath 
towards  the  tips.  Their  thumbs  are  well  developed.  S'^me 
,_of  the  species  show  much  brilliance  of  colour,  with  ti./iiS 
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red  or  golden  hair  on  the  flanks.  There  is,  however,  so 
much  individual  variation,  or  so  nuuiy  local  varieties,  that 
the  species  are  as  yet  very  little  determined.  The  sexual 
dilference  in  colour  is  great  in  one  species — the  male  being 
deep  black,  and  the  female  pale  straw  colour.  Amongst 
the  species  described  may  be  named — Seniculua,  Ursinus, 
Caraya,  Ruflmanua,  Niger,  Villosus,  and  Falliatus. 

The  third  sub-family  of  Americtm  apes  is  composed  of 
very  peculiar  forms,  termed  Sakis,  which  are  subdivided  into 
two  genera,  Pithecia  and  Brachyurua,  according  as  the  tail 
is  long  or  short  They  are  together  distinguished  from  all 
the  Cebidce  yet  noticed,  by  not  ha^ong  the  tail  prehensile, 
even  when  long ;  also  by  having  the  lower  incisor  teeth 
inclined  forwards,  instead  of  standing  up  vertically. 
Great  differences  as  to  the  hair  exist  in  this  group,  some 
having  long  hair  over  the  whole  body,  others  on  the  head, 
and  others  on  the  chin  and  cheeks,  while  a  species  of 
Brachyurufl  {B.  calvus)  has  the  head  naturally  bald.  Of 
the  genus  Pithecia,  the  following  species  have  been  de- 
scribed : — Leucocepluila,  Rufiventer,  Monachus,  Satancu, 
Chiropotes,  Albinasa,  and  ChrysocephcUa.  Of  Brdchyurus, 
besides  Calvus,  only  RiilAcundus  has  as  yet  been  described. 

The  Brachyuri  are  the  only  American  apes  with  short 
tails,  and  they  are  the  least  arboreal,  frequenting  bushes 
rather  than  trees.  They  are  very  timid  creatures,  and 
gentle,  and  rather  slow  in  their  movements.  It  is  but 
very  rarely  that  any  of  the  Pit/ieciince  have  been  brought  to 
Europe  alive. 


Flo.  10.— Hie  Wlilt6-ctattekQd  Snpajou  {Ctbus  Uueogm^i). 
1866,  pi.  4t. 


Fraa  /Vo  Zool.  aoc. 


The  next  sab-family,  Nyctipithecinm,  contains  three 
genera,  which  have  a  long  but  not  prehensile  tail,  fairly- 
developed  thumbs,  and  vertical  lower  incisor  teeth.  These 
animftls  ere,  in  part  at  least,  insectivorous 

The  typical  genus,  Nyclipithecua,  contains  only  the 
night-apes,  or  douroucoulis  {if.  felinus,  leimirinui,  oseryi, 
rafipet,  and  Spixii),  which  have,  in  harmony  with 
their  noctural  habits,  enormous  eyes.  The  orbits,  though 
closely  approximated,  are  nevertheless  separated  by  a  com- 
plete bony  system.  The  head  is  rounded,  but  greatly 
drawn  otit  posteriorly.  The  nostrils  are  rather  approxi- 
mated. 

The  beautiful  little  squirrel  monkey,  or  Saimiri,  and 
three, allied  species  (CA.  -ustus,  entom/yplvagtis,  and  (Eratedii), 
form  the  genus  Ckryaothrix.  They  are  distinguished  from 
all  other  apes  by  the  (jreat  backward  (-adougatiou  oi  *>be 


bony  cranium,  the  orbits  of  which,  though  smaller  than 
those  of  Ny<;tipitliecm,  are,  nevertheless,  separated,  but  by 
an  imporfect  bony  septum. 

A  few  other  kinds  of  American  apes,  together  forming  the 
genus    Callithrix,  somewhat  resemble  the  night  apeo.but 


Flo.  11. — Tho  LemDrine  Might  Ape  Ufyctipithtctu  taiiurxnut^,    Fiom  drcM'^iM 
du  iluseum,  vol.  \v.  pi.  3. 

that  the  eyes  are  much  smaller,  and  the  nostrils  wider 
apart  They  differ  from  Chrysothrix  in  having  small 
canine  teeth,  and  the  tail  furnished  with  long  hairs.  The 
species  of  this  genus  are — Moloch,  Personal  us,  Amictits, 
Gigo,  Melanocliir,  Discolor,  Donacophilus,  Omatus,  and 
Castaneoventris. 

There  remains  now  to  notice  but  one  more  group  of 
apes,  those  which  have  bnen  classed  as  the  last  sub-family 
— the  HapcdinxB,  marmosets,  or  oustitis.  These  animals 
are  so  different  from  all  that  have  gone  before  that  there 
is  probably  almost  as  much  to  be  said  for  ranking  them  as 
a  family  by  themselves  as  for  considering  them,  as  is  here 
done,  but  a  sub-family.  Much,  however,  as  they  differ  from 
aU  the  other  apes,  they  manifest  their  affinity  to  the  rest  of 
the  Cebidce  by  the  absence  of  the  viealus  auditoritLS  ex- 
temus,  and  by  the  presence  of  the  extra  premolar  tooth  on 
each  side  of  each  jaw.  They  have,  however,  the  same 
total  number  of  teeth  as  have  man  and  the  Simiadae.  This 
is  occasioned  by  their  not  possessing  any  third  true  molar, 
either  above  or  below  ;  so  that  their  dentition  thus  differs 
from  that  of  the  Old  World  apes  in  two  points,  instead  of 
only  one.  In  all  the  apes  we  have  yet  noticed,  except  the 
orang,  the  hallux  is  well  developed,  while  in  the  mar- 
mosets it  is  exceedingly  small.  The  hand,  however,  is  yet 
more  exceptional,  as  the  thumb  is  not  at  aU  opposable, 
while,  in  common  vidth  all  the  other  fingers,  it  is  furnished 
with  a  long,  curved,  and  pointed  claw.  The  tail  is  not 
prehensile,  but  long,  and  furnished  with  more  or  less 
elongated  hairs.  In  several,  and  especially  the  more 
commonly  seen  species,  a  tuft  of  long  hairs  projects  out- 
wards and  backwards  on  each  side  of  the  head.  These 
animals  are  very  small,  the  largest  being  about  the  size  of 
squirrels.  They  are,  like  squirrels,  active  in  their  motions,' 
and  arboreal  in  their  habits,  living  in  small  troops,  and 
eating  insects  as  well  as  fruit  They  are  very  difficult  to 
keep  in  captivity  in  northern  climates;  but,  neverthtiess,'! 
they  have  occasionally  bred  in  England,  bringing  forth  afi 
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many  as  three  at  a  birth,  while  all  the  other  apes  hamtu- 
ally  bring  forth  but  one.  There  are  many  different  species 
of  marmosets,  and  they  have  been  divided  into  two  genera, 
according  as  the  lower  canine  (eye)  teeth  are  or  are  not 


n  *Tbe  Moloch  CaUitbrlx  {CanUhrix  motcchx 
vol.  iv.  pi.  A 


ieciJedly  larger  than  the  incisors  (c-jtting-teeth)  between 
ihem;  those  kinds  in  which  the  inferiorand  incisoreaninesare 
almost  of  equal  length  being  retained  in  the  genus  ffapalf, 
roue  those  in  which  the  lower  incisors  are  much  ehoiter 


lie.  13.-7110  Goldca  ilannosot  iMi'lnt  cun/KltueuM). 
Soc.  ISfiS,  pi.  24. 


From  f'ra.  Zooi. 


than  the  adjacent  canines  are  taken  to  form  the  genus 
Midas.  It  seems  doubtful,  however,  whether  this  generic 
iistinctioD  can  ultimately  be  maintained,  an  intermediate 
londition   existing  in  some   forsBi      The  species  of    the 


genus  Hapale  are — Jacchus,  Albicollis,  Aurita,  Ruinera 
lifer,  PenicUlata,  Leiicocepliala,  Melnnura,  and  Pygmxa. 

The  species  of  the  genus  Midas  are — Rosalia,  Chryeo- 
melas,  (Edipiu,  Geoffroyi,  *  Bicolar,  Urmiut,  Rufimaniu, 
Lahiatus,  Myslax,  Rufoniger,  .Devilli,  Nigrifrons,  Flavin- 
from,  niigeri,  Weddellii,  Leucogenys,Melannrxts,Argeiiiaiut, 
Chrysoleucus,  Lagonotus,  Graellsi,  PUeatxts,  Eleganlidat, 
and  Rxifiventer. 

The  characters  of  the  subdiTisious  of  the  ape  group  may 
be  synoptically  expressed  as  follows: — 


p.M.-M.^: 


Family  I.  Simiaxijl 
bony  inoiliis  auditorius  eztemtis;  poUex  oppos- 
able, if  present;  tail  never  prehensile;  intemasal  septum  n.irrow; 
often  cheek  pouclies;  often  callosities;  pectoral  liniba  sometimes 
greatly  exceeding  the  pelvic  limbs  in  length ;  pelvic  limbs  never 
much  longer  than  the  pectoral  limbs;  Old  World  habitat. 

Sub-Family  1.  Simiiiux. 
Pectoral  limbs  much  longer  than  pelvic  limbs ;  no  tail ;  no  clieek 
pouches;    caecnm   with   a  vermiform   appendix;    sternum  brosd; 
sometimes  no  os  intermedium  in  the  carpus ;  stomach  simple. 

1.  Simla. — Head  vertically  produced ;  arms  reaching  to  ankle; 
ribs,  twelve  pairs ;  an  os  intermedium ;  hallux  very  small ;  no 
ischiatic  callosities;  hair  red;  habit.it  Asiatic 

2.  Troglodytes. — Head  not  vertically  produced;  arms  not  reach- 
ing more  than  half  down  the  shin;  ribs,  thirteen  pairs;  no  os 
intermedium;  hallux  well  developed;  no  ischiatic .  callosities  ;  hair 
black,  don,  or  gr»y ;  habitat  African, 

3.  Hylohates. — Head  not  vertically  produced ;  arms  reaching  to 
the  ground ;  an  os  intermedium  ;  iinlluz  well  developed ;  smal' 
ischiatic  callosities;  habitat  Asiatic. 

Snb-Eamily  II.  ScmnopWudna, 
Pelvic  limbs  longer  than  pectoral  limbs ;   tail  very  long  ;    no 
cheek  pouches  ;  no  vermiform  appendix ;  sternum  narrow  ;  an  09 
intermedium ;  ischiatic  callcsities ;  stomach  complicated  by  saccule 
ti"ns ;  third  lower  molar  always  with  five  tubercles. 

4.  ScTmwpithfo'tis, — Thumb  small;  habitat  Asiatic. 

5.  Coloims. — Thumb  generally  absent ;  habitat  Africaii. 

Sub-Family  III.  CynopiOueirux. 
Pelvic  and  pectoral  limbs  sub-equal  in  length ;  tail  long,  or  short, 
or  absent ;  check  pouches ;  no  vermiform  appendix ;  sternum 
narrow;  an  03  intermedium;  ischiatic  callosities  present,  often 
very  large ;  stomach  elmple :  third  lower  molar  sometimes  with  four 
tubercles, 

6.  CercopUhecus. — Muzzle  more  or  less  short ;  callosities  moderate; 
last  lower  molar  generally  with  four  tubercles  ;  tail  long ;  habitat 
African. 

7.  Macaewi. — Jfnzzle  more  or  less  elongated;  callosities  rather 
large;  lastlower  molar  with  five  tnbarcles;  tall  lon^  short,  or  absent; 
nostrils  not  terminal;  habitat  Asiatic,  North  Afncan,  or  European. 

8.  Cynocephaliis. — -lluzzle  very  long;  callosities  very  large;  last 
lower  molar  with  five  tubercles;  tail  more  or  less  short-;  muzzle 
swollen  by  enlargement  of  maxillary  bone;  nostrils  almost  always 
terminal;  habitat  African. 

Family  II.  CsBio^a. 

P.M.  -;    no    bony   mealiui  attdilorhts  externum;   pollex    never 

opposable ;  tail  often  prehensile ;  intemasal  septum  broad;  no 
cheek  pouches;  no  ischiatic  callosities;  no  vermiform  appendix; 
always  an  os  intermedium;  pectoral  limbs  never  more  than  slightly 
exceeding '  in  length  the  pelvic  limbs  ;  pelvic  limbs  sdmetimas 
much  longer  than  the  pectoral  limbs;  Kcw  World  habitat 

Sub-Family  I.  Cebina. 
M.  -;  incisors  vertical;  tail  long  and  prehensile;   tiyoid  boM 

modemte;  thumb  present  or  absent. 

9.  Aides. — Fonn  slender ;  lintTS  very  long  ;  fnr  not  woolly; 
iDtema-id  wp'nir  tf  broad  w  luoiU  in  C«)>:  la  ;  thumb  absent;  tail 
distally  naked  beneath;  nails  not  much  laterally  compressed  and 
pointed. 

10.  Erioda. — Form  slender;  limbs  very  long ;  fur  woolly ;  inter- 
a.isal  septum  narrower  than  usual  in  CabiJo;;  thumb  nidimcotsry; 
tail  distally  naked  beneath;  nails  exceedingly  compressed  literally, 
and  pointed. 

>  Only  at  all  so  iB  Attta. 
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11.  Lagothrix. — Form  rather  robust;  limbs  moderate;  far  woolly; 
intsrnasal  septum  as  broad  as  usual;  thumb  well  developed;  tail 
distally  naked  beneath. 

12.  Ccbus. — Form  rather  robust;  limbs  moderate;  fur  not  woolly  ; 
isternasal  septum  as  broad  as  usual;  thumb  well  developed;  tail 
not  naked  beneath  distally. 

Sub-Family  II.  Mycetinae. 
3 
U.  ^ ;  incisors  vertical ;  tail  long  and  prehensile,  naked  beneath 

iistally ;  hyoid  bone  enormous ;  form  of  body  massive ;  thumb  well 
developed ;  intemaaal  septum  as  broad  as  usual. 

13.  ilycetea. 

Sub-Family  III.  Pitheciina. 

M.  - ;   incisors  inclined  outwards  distally ;   tail  long  or  short, 

never  prehensile ;  hyoid  bone  moderate ;   thumb  well  developed  ; 
tntemasal  septum  as  broad  as  usual. 

14.  Pithecia. — Tail  long. 

16.  Brachyurus. — Tail  short. 


8 


Snb-Family  IV.  Nydipithecince. 


H.  ^ ;  incisors  vertical ;  tail  long,  not  prehensile ;  hyoid  bone 

moderate ;  thumb  weD  developed. 

16/  NyctipUheais. — Head  rounded;  eyes  enormous;  nostrils  rather 
s[^roximated. 

17.  Chrysothrix. — Head  exceedingly  elongated ;  eyes  large,  closely 
approximated ;  canines  well  developed ;  hair  of  tail  rather  short. 

18 .  Callithrix.  —  Head   small,    depressed,    and    not   elongated ; 
nostrils  widely  separate ;  canines  small ;  hair  of  tail  elongated. 


2 


Sub-Family  V.   Hapalirue. 


M.  ^ ;   incisors  vertical ;  tail  long,   not  prehensile ;  hyoid  bone 

moderate ;  thumb  elongated,  not  at  all  opposable ;  hallux  very 
small ;  a  long  curved  and  pointed  claw  to  all  the  digits,  except  the 
hallux. 

19.  HapaU. — Lower  incisora  and  canines  of  equal  length. 

20.  Midas.  — Lower  canines  much  longer  than  the  lower  incisors. 


THE  ANATOMY  OF  APES. 

To  describe  generally  the  anatomy  of  apes  would  be,  in 
fact,  to  describe  in  an  elementary  manner  the  general 
anatomy  of  man.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  here  to 
assume  that  the  reader  has  already  an  elementary  know- 
ledge of  human  anatomy,  and  to  refer  such  readers  as 
have  not  such  knowledge  to  the  article  Anatomy 

The  External  Foem  and  Clothing. 

TTie  difference  in  bulk  between  the  different  members  of 
the  group  (e.ff.  Troglodytes  and  Hapale)  is  extreme,  being 
greater  than  that  between  a  man  and  a  common  squirrel 

The  proportions  of  the  body  as  regards  the  relative 
lengths  of  the  two  pairs  of  limbs  one  with  the  other,  and 
both  with  that  of  the  trunk,  vary  considerably.  Both  pairs 
may  be  much  elongated,  as  in  Ateks  and  Hylobates,  and 
either  sub-equally,  as  in  the  first  of  these  genera,  or  with 
the  arms  very  greatly  in  excess,  as  in  the  second.  The 
legs  may  be  excessively  short,  and  the  arms,  at  the  same 
time,  excessively  long,  as  in  the  orang.  Both  pairs  may 
be  short  and  sub-equal,  as  often  in  the  Cynopithecinoe. 
Only  in  the  Nyctipithecince  and  Hapalinoe  does  the  excess 
in  length  of  the  lower  limbs  over  the  upper  exceed  or 
equal  that  which  is  found  in  man.  The  length  of  the 
tail  presents  some  noteworthy  points.  At  its  first  appear- 
ance it  is  found  at  once  at  its  greatest  absolute  length, 
and  also  greatly  developed  relatively,  being  about  twice  the 
length  of  the  trunk.  Its  greatest  relative  length  is,  how- 
ever, attained  in  Ateles,  where  it  reaches  three  times  the 
length  of  the  trunk.  The  constancy  of  the  degree  of  its 
development  varies  much  in  different  groups.  In  the 
greater  number  of  genera  it  is  long  in  all  the  species,  and 
in  some  (Simia,  Troglodytes,  and  Hylobates)  it  is  absent 
ia  alL      In  others  it  may  be  long  or  short,  or  completely 


absent,  e.g.,  in  Macacus.  The  form  of  the  head  presents 
great  differences — it  may  be  rounded,  as,  e.g.,  in  Ateles; 
produced  vertically,  as  in  Simia;  drawn  out  posteriorly  to 
an  extreme  degree,  as  in  Chrysothrix ;  or  anteriorly,  as  in 
Cynocephalus.  A  production  of  the  muzzle,  necessitated  by 
the  presence  of  large  teeth,  exists  already  in  Troglodytes; 
but  in  the  baboons,  not  only  is  this  prolongation  carried 
much  further,  but  the  terminal  position  of  the  nostrils 
gives  an  einphatically  dog-like  aspect  to  the  face. 

The  eyes  may  be  small  compared  with  the  size  of  the 
head,  as  in  the  baboons ;  they  may,  on  the  contrary, 
attain  a  relatively  enormous  size,  as  in  Nyctijntkecus. 
They  are  always  forwardly  directed,  and  never  much  more 
separated  one  from  another  than  in  man.  They  may, 
however,  be  much  more  closely  approximated,  as  notably 
in  Chrysothrix. 

The  external  ears  are  always  well  developed,  and  have 
very  generally  their  postero-superior  angle  pointed.  They 
may  be  large  and  small  in  the  same  genus,  as  in  Troglo- 
dytes. Only  in  the  gorilla  do  we  find  present,  even  in  a 
rudimentary  condition,  that  soft  depending  portion  of  the 
human  ear  which  is  termed  the  "  lobule." 

The  nose  has  scarcely  ever  more  than  a  very  slight  pro- 
minence, and  yet  an  enormous  development  is  to  be  met 
with  in  Seninopithecus  nasalis ;  while  in  S.  roxellanoe  we 
find  a  sharply  prominent,  though  smaller  and  extremely 
upturned,  nose.  The  hoolock  gibbon  also  possesses  a  pro- 
minent but  slightly  aquiline  nose.  The  terminal  position 
of  the  nostrils  in  Cynocephalus  has  been  just  mentioned. 
These  apertures  may  be  closely  approximated,  as  in  aU  the 
Simiadce,  or  they  may  be  separated  one  from  the  other  by 
a  broad  septum,  as  in  the  Cebidae,  its  breadth,  however, 
varying  somewhat  in  different  genera,  as,  e.g.,  in  Ateles 
and  Eriodes,  and  in  Callithrix  and  Nyctipithecus. 

The  lips  are  generally  thin,  but  may  be  very  extensive, 
as  in  Simia. 

The  hands  are  generally  provided  with  thumbs,  though 
these  organs  (as  in  Colobus  and  Ateles)  may  be  represented 
only  by  small  nailless  tubercles.  The  thiunb  (pollex)  ia 
more  human  in  its  proportions  in  the  chimpanzee  than  in 
any  other  of  the  highest  apes.  As  compared  with  the 
length  of  the  hand,  it  is  most  man-like  in  the  lowest 
CebidoE,  e.g.,  Chrysothrix  and  Hapale.  In  spite  of  greater 
relative  length,  however,  it  may  but  little  merit  the  name 
of  thumb,  as  it  is  but  slightly  opposable  to  the  other 
digits  in  any  of  the  Cehidce,  and  is  not  at  all  so  in  the 
HapalhicB. 

The  hallux  (great  toe)  is  never  rudimentary  like  the 
pollex.  It  is  never,  as  it  often  is  in  man,  the  longest 
digit  of  the  foot,  but  is  constantly  the  shortest  one.  As 
compared  with  the  entire  length  of  the^foot,  it  is  most 
human  in  the  chimpanzee  and  some  gibbons,  and  smallest 
of  all  in  the  orang,  and  next  smallest  in  Hajxile.  More 
detailed  proportions  will  be  more  appropriately  given  in 
speaking  of  the  skeleton. 

Every  digit  is  provided  with  a  nail,  except  the  hallux  of 
the  orang  and  those  rudimentary  tubercles  already  spoken 
of  as  representing  thumbs  in  Ateles  and  Colobus.  The  nail 
of  the  hallux  is  flat  in  every  species,  but  the  other  nails  are 
never  so  flat  as  are  the  nails  of  man.  The  lateral  compres- 
sion of  the  nails  becomes  more  strongly  marked  in  some 
Cebidce,  e.g.,  in  Eriodes,  but  attains  its  extreme  in  the 
Hapalinoe,  where  every  nail,  except  that  of  the  hallux, 
assumes  the  form  of  a  long,  curved,  and  sharply-pointed 
claw. 

AU  the  apes,  without  exception,  differ  from  man  in 
having  the  body  almost  entirely  clothed  with  ccpioas  hair, 
and  especially  in  never  having  the  back  naked.  In  the 
gibbons,  the  Semno/pithedTice,  and  the  Cynt^yithecince,  uaked 
spaces  {ischiatic  callosities)  are  present  on  that  part  of  the 
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Dody  whicn  is  the  main  support  in  the  sitting  posture.  These 
naked  spaces  increase  in  size  as  we  descend  through  the 
series  of  Cynopitkecince,  and  are  subject  to  a  tumefaction 
(sometimes  excessive  and  extending  to  parts  adjacent)  at 
the  season  of  sexual  excitement.  Such  naked  spaces  are 
never  found  in  any  of  the  Cebidce.  No  ape  has  so  exclu- 
sive and  preponderating  a  development  of  hair  on  the  head 
and  face  as  exists  in  most  men.  As  to  the  head,  long  hair 
is  found  thereon  in  Hapale  cedipus  and  in  some  of  the 
Semnopil/heci,  whilst  certain  of  the  Alacaci  (as,  e.g.,  the 
Chinese  bonnet  monkey,  M.  sinicus)  have  the  hair  of  the 
head  long,  and  radiating  in  all  directions  from  a  central 
point  on  the  sinciput.  A  beard  is  developed  in  the  male 
orang,  and  Cercopithecus  Diana  has  long  hair  on  the 
cheeks  and  chin.  The  wanderoo  {Macacus  silenus)  has 
the  face  encircled  by  a  kind  of  mane  of  very  long  hairs, 
and  many  of  the  marmosets  have  a  long  tuft  of  hairs  on 
each /side  of  the  head.  The  American  apes  exhibit  some 
extremes  respecting  hair  development.  Thus  in  some  of 
the  howlers  (as  in  some  of  the  Colobi  of  the  Old  World) 
the  hair  of  the  flanks  is  greatly  elongated.  Some  also  have 
an  elongated  beard,  but  the  latter  structure  -attains  its 
maximum  of  development  in  the  couxio  {Pithecia  satanas). 
Some  of  Pitheciince  have  the  hair  of  the  whole  body  and 
tail  very  long,  others  have  the  head  of  the  female  furnished 
with  elongated  hair,  while  another  species  {Bracht/ui-us 
calvus)  has  the  head  bald.  Long  hair  may  be  developed 
from  the  shoulders,  as  in  Cynocephalus  kamadryas  and 
Sapale  humeralifer ;  or  may  form  a  tuft  at  the  end  of  the 
tail,  as  in  Macacus  silenus,  Cynocejjlialus  hamadryas,  and 
Cynocepkalus  gelada. 

The  direction  of  the  hair  may  sometimes  vary  in  nearly 
olhed  forms.  Thus  the  hairs  on  the  arm  and  forearm 
respectively  may  be  so  directed  that  the  apices  converge 
towards  the  elbow.  Such  is  the  case  in  most  of  the  lati- 
Bternal  apes,  yet  in  Uylobates  agilis  aU  the  hair  of  both 
these  Umb  segments  is  directed  towards  the  wrist. 

The  hair  presents  generally  no  remarkable  character  as 
to  its  structure.  It  may,  however,  assume  a  very  silky 
nature,  as  in  Hapale  rosalia,  or  assume  the  character  of 
Wool,  as  in  Eriodes,  and  as  in  that  remarkable  form  recently 
discovered  by  Father  David,  Macacus  tldhetaniis.  The  last 
named  species  inhabits  the  snowy  ranges  of  the  Thibet 
mountains,  and  is  provided  for  this  habitat  by,  a  modifica- 
tion in  its  hairy  clothing  similar  to  that  which  suited  the 
extinct  mammoth  for  the  severity  of  its  Siberian  home. 
This  fact  as  to  M.  thibetaniis  has  an  interesting  bearing 
on  fossil  forms,  which  we  shall  have  to  consider  later. 

Great  brilliance  of  colour  is  sometimes  found  in  the 
naked  parts  of  the  body,  particularly  in  the  Simiadoe,  and 
especially  in  the  regions  of  the  face  and  sexual  organs.  In 
some  of  Cercopilheci  and  Cynocephali,  rose  colour,  turquoise 
blue,  green,  golden  yellow,  and  vermilion  appear,  in  vari- 
ous combinations,  in  one  or  other  or  both  of  these  regions, 
Eind  become  especially  brilliant  at  the  epochs  of  sexual , 
excitement. 

The  Skeleton. 

The  skeleton  of  apes  generally,  if  we  except  the  tail, 
consists  of  but  few  more  bones  than  that  of  man.  The 
proportions  of  its  parts,  except  as  regards  the  relative 
length  of  the  limb  bones,  are  also  much  as  in  man;  nor  are 
their  shapes,  except  those  of  the  jaws  and  haunch  bones, 
greatly  different.  The  same  general  resemblance  may  be 
predicated  of  their  minute  stnictuie,  though  the  osseous 
tissue  is  generally  rather  dense,  and  the  medullary  cavity 
in  the  long  bones  amaU. 

The  Axial  Skelaon. — The  Skull. 
The  axial  skoleton  conaistij  of  the  skull  and  tha  Tette- 


bral  column,  and  the  general  shape  of  its  more  anterioi 
portion,  the  skuU,  has  already  been  indicated  when  speak- 
ing of  the  head  as  part  of  the  external  form.  It  is  scarselj 
ever  so  evenly  balanced  on  the  occipital  condyles  as  in  man. 
The  artificial'  division  of  the  skuU  into  a  cranial  and  a 
facial  portion  may  be  here  conveniently  adopted  froiB 
human  anatomy.  The  proportion  of  the  latter  portion  tc 
the  former  varies  greatly  from  age  and  sex,  ovring  mainly 
to  the  differences  produced  through  the  development  ol 
large  and  powerful  canine  teeth  in  the  adult  males  oi 
most  species.  This  proportion  also  varies  in  an  irregulai 
manner  as  we  descend  (through  the  series  of  apes)  from 
those  which  are  most  like  man.  Thus  the  facial  part  if 
already  very  large  in  the  orang  and  chimpanzee,  much 
more  so  than  in ,  Semnopilhecus,  where  most  of  the  ape 
cranial  characters  are  moderately  developed,  or  even  than 
in  nx&nY  Cercopitlieci;  but  it  attains  its  maximum  of  rela- 
tive size  in  the  Cynocephali,  above  all  in  C.  porcarius.  In 
the  Cebidce  the  facial  part  ia  relatively  smaller  than  in  the 
Simiadce,  with  the  exception  of  Mycetes,  while  in  Chryto- 
thrix  the  facial  portion  of  the  skull  is  relatively  smaller 
than  even  in  man  himself.  The  relation  of  the  face  to 
the  cranium  (or  brain  case)  is  best  shown  by  the  cranio- 
facial angle,  which  is  estimated  by  means  of  two  lines, 
one  drawn  parallel  to  the  base  of  the  skull  (from  the  front 
margin  of  the  occipital  foramen  to  the  anterior  end  of  thP 


Fio.  14. — ado  Tiew  ind  base  ot  the  skoU  ot  the  Douc  (iSa>in<>pi</iecw  neiwm*). 
From  I>e  BUinTUIe. 

cerebral  surface  of  the  presphenoid),  the  other  drawn  from 
the  front  end  of  that  base  to  the  middle  of  the  kwet 
margin  of  Ihe  upper  jaw. 

No  ape,  especially  no  ape  of  the  Old  World,  presehte^so 
elevated  and  rounded  a  contour  in  the  frontal  region  as 
does  man.  It  is  in  American  forms,  especially  in  the 
genus  Pithecia,  that  we  find  the  greatest  resemblance  to 
man  in  this  respect;  but  the  skuU  is  lofty  in  the  orang. 

The  convexity  of  the  occiput  is  well  marked  in  Simia, 
Troglodytes  niger,  and  Hylobatet,  while  in  the  inferior 
SimiadcE  it  ia  flat.  Its  maximuia  of  production,  however, 
is  met  with  in  the  genua  Chrysothrix. 
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Ridges  fur  rousimlar  attachment,  or  other  hony  promi- 
aencoH,  more  or  leaj  disguising  tho  rotundity  of  the  cranium, 
ore  very  generally  developed,  except  in  the  smallest  species. 
Such  ridges  are  met  with  at  once  at  their  very  maximum 
of    axteot    in    Troglodyte*   gorillci.      In    that   animal    an 


-Side  Tlew  of  tlie  skuU  of  adult  Orang  (Simia  satyrut). 
Zoel.  Soc  lol.  I.  pi.  53. 
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enormous  sagittal  ridge  traverses  the  middle  of  the  sinciput 
antero-posteriorly,  joining  at  its  hinder  end  a  prodigious 
lambdoidal  crest  for  the  insertion  of  the  muscles  of  the 
neck.  A  very  largely  developed  snpra-orbital  ridgo  runs 
transversely  above  the  orbits,  which  it  obliquely  overhangs. 
The  orang  has  no  supra-orbital  ridge,  but  in  tho  other  large 
Simiadce  all  these  ridges  are  more  or  less  developed,  and 
moderate  sagittal  and  lambdoidal  ridges  are  found  in 
Mycetfs,  Cebus,  Pithecia,  and  some  otlier  of  the  Cehidce. 

Tho  mastoid  process  never  attains  in  apes  the  large  rela- 
tive size  it  has  in  man ;  but  it  is  prominent  in  the  baboons 
and  larger  Maeaci,  as  well  as  in  Troglodytes,  its  develop- 
ment bearing  relation  to  the  size  and  weight  of  the 
head-.  As  the  mastoid  diminishes  we  find  that  the  under 
surface  of  the  petrous  bono  assumes  a  swollen  or  "bullat«" 
condition. 

The  orbits  are  in  T.  gorilla  much  as  in  man,  but  in  tho 
orang  they  are  more  rounded.  They  become  very  large  in 
Ilylohales,  but  attain  an  enormous  size  in  Nyctipitliecus. 
The  extent  to  which  each  orbit  opens  into  the  adjacent 
temporal  fossa,  i.e.,  the  size  and  shape  of  the  spheno- 
maxillary fissure,  varies  considerably.  It  is  narrow  and 
much  elongated  in  the  gorilla  and  in  Cynocep/uzlus;  it  ;s 
abort  in  the  Semnopilhecinm  and  in  Ateles,  but  opens 
widely  so  as  to  expose  the  vidian  foramen.  It  is  most 
completely  closed  ,  '  all  in  Mycetes,  where  it  sometimes  all 
but  disappears  entirely.  The  olfactory  chamber  is  narrow 
and  deep  in  the  lower  Simiadce.  The  cribriform  plate  of 
the  ethmoid  is  generally  separated  from  the  presphenoid 
by  the  junction  of  the  orbital  plates  of  the  frontal  Such, 
however,  is  not  the  case  in  tho  orang  and  chimpanzee, 
{hough  it  is  so  in  the  gorilla  and  in  JTylohates. 

The  plane  of  the  foramen  magnum,  as  compared  with 
the  basi-cranial  axis,  varies  with  the  projection  of  the 
occiput.  It  generally  forms  a  less  open  angle  with  that 
axis  thaji  in  man,  but  in  Chrysothrix  the  angle  is  yet  more 
open  than  in  the  human  skull. 

The  zygomata  are  arched  both  outwards  and  upwards  in 
the  gorilla  and  some  baboons,  but  decrease  in  relative  as 
well  as  absolute  size  in  the  smaller  forms, — notably  in 
Chrysothrix.  No  long  slender  styloid  process  ia  normally 
attached  to  the  skull,  though  such  may  be  the  case  in  Cyno- 
tephalu*.     The  vaginal  process  never  attains  the  size  it  does 


in  man,  though  it  is  considerable  in  the  gorilla,  and  some- 
times noticeable  in  Simia,  A  hony  meatus  auditoritts  exterr.ut 
exists  in  all  tlio  Simiadce,  and  is  absent  in  the  whole  of  the 
Cebidce.  In  Nyctipithecus  the  alisphenoid  is  almost  shut  out 
from  the  parietal  by  the  close  approximation  of  the  squamosal 
to  the  malar.   In  Cebiis  there  ia  often  a  large  malar  foramen. 

The  premaxillary  bones  have  throughout  the  apes  a  dis- 
tinctness of  development  and  a  relative  size  not  found  in 
man,  the  sutures  separating  them  from  the  maxillaries 
remaining  vi.sible,  with  the  exception  of  the  chimpanzee, 
after  the  adult  dentition  has  been  attained.  The  maxil- 
laries  themselves  develop  great  swollen  tuberosities  in  the 
Cynocephali,  and  a  similar  structure  is  developed  even  in 
Macacus  niger. 

The  na.'ial  bones  are  small,  and  generally  flatter  than  in 
man.  In  the  orang  they  are  quite  flat.  They  are  convex 
in  some  of  the  Semnopitheci  and  in  the  Cynocephali,  but 
the  proboscis  monkey  has  its  nasal  bones  no  more  developed 
than  have  other  species  of  its  genus.  The  nasals  seem  to 
attain  their  maximum  of  relative  size  in  Mycetes. 

The  lower  jaw,  or  mandible,  is  always  in  one  piece  in 
adults.  It  is  most  man-like  in  the  siamang,  since  we  there 
alone  find  a  slight  chin.  On  the  other  hand,  in  ifylobatet 
the  angle  is  produced  downwards  and  backwards,  and  we 
find  the  same  in  Uapale.  Its  maximum  of  relative  size  is 
attained  in  Mycetes,  where  the  very  broad  ascending  ramoa 
serves  to  protect  and  shelter  the  enormously  developed 
body  of  the  hyoid. 

Air  cells  may  be  developed,  as  in  the  gorilla,  in  the  parts 
adjacent  to  the  mastoid.  Frontal  sinuses  are  generally 
absent  in  tho  Simiadce,  being  replaced  by  a  coarse  diploe. 
We   find    them,   however,    in   the   Cebidoe,  and  in   Cebts 


Fl»   10  — aWo  viewK  of  ukull  and  hyold  bone  of  Ilovling  Monkey  {Xycttn 
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they  are  often  larger  than  they  are  in  man.  "  The  total 
length  of  the  cerebral  cavity  Ls  never  so  much  as  2J  times 
the  length  of  the  basi-cranial  axis. 

The  sutures  of  the  skull  become  entirely  obliterated 
with  age.  In  the  gorilla  the  sutures  assume  a  more 
dentated  structure  than  is  found  in  any  other  ape  or  in 
man.  The  intema.sal  suture  becomes  early  obUterated 
in   most   of  the  SimiacUe.     The  tentorium   is  sometimes 
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osuified,  as  in  the  Cebince  and  Mycetes.  From  Hylohatei 
downwards  there  is  a  small  cerebellar  fossa  on  tie  inner 
surface  of  the  petrosal. 

Tlie  Vertebral  Column. 

The  vertebral  or  spinal  column  in  all  apes  consists  of  the 
same  regions  as  it  does  in  man,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
the  coccygeal  or  caudal  portion,  these  regions  bear  more 
01  less  the  same  proportions  one  to  another  as  they  do  in 
him.  That  beautiful  sigmoid  curvature  which  exists  in 
the  human  spine  is  not  found  in  any  ape;  but  the  nearest 
approximation  to  it  is  found,  not  in  the  SimUnce,  but  in 
the  Cyiocephali.  In  the  latisternal  apes  the  spinous  pro- 
cesses are  directed  as  in  man,  but  in  the  rest  their  apices 
converge  towards  a  single  point  in  the  back. 

The  cervical  region  is  relatively  more  elongated  than  in 
man  in  Hylohates,  CynocephaJus,  and  Ateles.  The  atlas  is 
very  man-like  in  Troglodytes  and  Slmia,  except  that  its 
transverse  process  is  rather  smaller  and  shorter  relatively, 
and  more  curved  dorsaUy.  Except  in  Ateles  and  the 
Simiince,  it  is  almost  always  perforated  by  the  vertebral 
artery,  instead  of  being  merely  grooved  by  it.  In  Cyno- 
cephalus  the  atlas  is  exceedingly  massive,  and  may,  by  very 
rare  exception,  develop  a  spinous  process.  The  spines  of 
the  cervical  vertebrae  do  not  bifurcate  beyond  the  second, 
and  generally  the  spine  of  the  seventh  vertebra  is  the 
longest,  at  least  with  the  exception  of  that  of  the  axis. 
In  the  gorilla  and  orang,  however,  the  spines  of  the  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  vertebrae  are  exceedingly  elongated 
and  longer  than  that  of  the  seventh.  The  cervical  neural 
laminae  are  wider  antero-posteriorly,  the  vertebral  column 
being  supposed  horizontal,  in  Hylobates  and  Ateles  than 
iir  other  forma  Beneath  the  anterior  articular  process 
(prezygopophysis)  a  marked  prominence— the  metapophysis 
— may  be  developed,  and  is  particularly  conspicuous  in 
Ateles.  The  costal  plate  of  the  sixth  cervical  is  almost  always 
larger  than  the  homologous  part  in  the  other  cervicals ;  but  it 
predominates  least  in  the  chimpanzee  and  Nyctipithecus. 
The  length  of  each  centrum,  compared  with  its  breadth, 
is  already  greater  m  Troglodytes  and  Simla  than  in  man. 
In  others  the  dimensions  are  about  equal,  except  that  in 
Cynoceplwdus,  AteUs,  and  Mycetes  the  length  slightly 
exceeds  the  breadth. 

The  dorsal  vertebrae  vary  in  number  from  eleven,  as 
sometimes  in  Cercopitliecus  and  Ma^actis,  to  fourteen,  as 
sometimes  in  Hylobates,  or  even  to  fifteen,  as  in  Nycti- 
pithecus. In  the  CebidcB,  above  the  UapaliruE,  the  number 
rarely  falls  below  thirteen  In  the  orang  the  number  is, 
as  in  man,  twelve ;  in  Troglodytes  it  is  thirteen.  ,The  pro- 
portion of  this  region  does  not  increase  regularly  with  the 
number  of  its  vertebrae.  It  attains  its  greatest  relative 
length  in  Ateles,  where  it  is  over  nine-twentieths  of  the 
total  length  of  the  spine  without  the  tail ;  while  in  Nycti- 
pithecus it  is  relatively  shorter  than,  in  Troglodytes  or 
Simia.  The  increase  in  transverse  diameter  of  the  bodies 
of  the  vertebrae,  as  we  proceed  from  before  backwards,  is 
exceptionally  great  in  Hylobates  and  Cynocephalus  The 
himbar  region  contains  from  foiu-  to  seven  vertebrae  In 
the  Simiince  and  Cebince  there  are  four  or  five,  though  in 
Cebtis  the  number  is  often  six  Its  relative  length  is 
jgreatest  in  Nyctipithecus,  Chrysothrix,  the  Semnopithe- 
'cince,  and  Cynocephalus.  It  is  least  in  the  Simiinae 
and  Ateles.  The  number  of  dorsal  and  lumbar  vertebrae, 
taken  together,  is  seventeen  in  Troglodytes  and  Simia, 
eighteen  (mostly)  in  Ateles  and  Hylobates,  and  nineteen 
in  the  rest  In  most  forms  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  regions 
are  about  equal  in  length,  but  the  lumbar  region  is 
the  shorter  in  the  Simiince,  and  less  than  half  the  length 
of  the  dorsal  in  the  gorilla.  The  lumbar  spinous  processes 
are  vertical,  or  project  backwards  in  the  Simiince  and  in 


Ateles ;  in  the  other  forms  they  project  strongly  forwards, 
especially  in  the  lower  Cebidce.  The  lumbar  transverst 
processes  always  project  outwards,  more  or  less  at  right 
angles  to  the  axis  of  the  spine,  or  else  forwards.  In  the 
Simiince  and  Ateles  they  are  never  inclined  ventrally,  but 
in  some  of  the  lower  Simiadce  they  begin  to  be  so ;  in  the 
lower  Cebidce  they  are  so  very  decidedly.  Only  in  Troglo- 
dytes and  Simia  are  they  inclined  somewhat  dorsally.  In 
the  last  two  geiiera  the  lumbar  vertebrae  are  broader  than 
their  length ;  in  most  other  forma  length  is  in  excess.  The 
length  of  the  individual  lumbar  vertebrae,  compared  vrith 
the  dorsal  (e.g.,  the  longest  lumbar  with  the  ninth  dorsal), 
is  greatest .  in  the  lower  Cebidce,  rather  less  in  the  lower 
Simicuke,  and  least  in  the  Simiince. 

The  sacrum  attains  its  greatest  absolute  length  in  the 
gorilla,  but  it  is  relatively  longer  than  in  man  in  all  the 
Simiince.  Of  all  the  inferior  apes,  Hylobates  has  the 
relatively  longest  sacrum.  The  number  of  vertebrae  in- 
included  in  the  sacrum'  varies  more  or  less  with  age.  In 
the  apes  below  the  Simiince  there  are  generally  only  two  or 
three  sacral  vertebrae.  In  Ateles,  Hylobates,  and  Brachy- 
urus,  there  may  be  four ;  while  in  the  Simiince  there  are 
always  five,  and  sometimes  six  sacral  vertebrae.  In  most 
apes  the  sacrum  and  lumbar  vertebrae  appear  to  lie  in  one 
sUghtly  curved  line.  Troglodytes  presents  in  this  respect  a 
great  contrast  to  the  human  structure.  In  Simia  the 
sacro-vertebral  angle  is  rather  more  marked ;  but  sometimes 
in  Cynocephalus  it  is  so  much  so  as  almost  to  rival  that  of 
man.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  concavity  of  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  sacrum.  It  is  most  marked  in  the  Cyno- 
cephali,  and  is  more  so  in  Simia  than  in  Troglodytes.  The 
sacrum  gradually  tapers  posteriorly  in  Troglodytes  and 
Simia,  and  more  or  less  so  in  Hylobates.  In  the  other 
Simiadce,  however,  the  sacrum  is  very  wide  at  its  anterior 
end,  and  it  then  very  rapidly  contracts  backwards,  so  that 
the  transverse  diameter  of  the  third  sacral  vertebra  is  very 
much  narrower  than  that  of  the  first.  In  the  Cebidce 
generally,  and  especially  in  Ateles,  the  contraction  is  not 
so  marked. 

The  caudal  vertebrce  are  always  more  than  four  in  number, 
except  in  the  Simiina  and  in  Maeacus  inuui.     Id  Cyno- 
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cephalus  mormon  (the  mandrill),  however,  there  are  some 
times  only  five  vertebrae  The  short-tailed  Macaci  and 
Brachyuri  have  from  about  fifteen  to  seventeen  caudal 
vertebrse,  the  shortness  of  the  tail  being  occasioned  rather 
by  a  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  compouent  verteb'w 
than  by  a  decrease  in  their  number.  In  the  other  forms 
the  number  varies  betweeu  twenty  and  thirty-thiee,  the 
latter  being  the  niunber  attained  in  the  genus  AteUs.     The 
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proportion  borne  by  this  region  of  the  spine  to  all  the  more 
anterior  parts  is  greatest  in  A  teles,  almost  three  to  one ;  in 
the  other  longest-tailed  genera  it  is  rarely  so  large  as  two 
to  one.  The  absolute  length  of  the  tail  is  greatest  in  the 
Semnopithecince,  where  also  the  individual  caudal  vertebrae 
attain  their  greatest  length,  namely,  two  inches.  The 
caudal  vertebrae  generally  increase  in  length  as  we  proceed 
backwards  from  the  sacrum,  till  about  the  seventh,  eighth, 
or  ninth,  which,  with  the  tenth  and  eleventh,  are  the 
longest  caudal  vertebrae  in  most  long-tailed  forms.  In 
Ateles,  however,  it  is  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and 
fourteenth  vertebras  that  are  the  longest.  In  the  SimiincB 
and  in  Inuus  the  caudal  vertcbriB  decrease  in  length  as  we 
proceed  backwards.  Except  in  the  forma  just  named,  all 
the  first  four  caudal  vertebrae  possess  a  complete  neural 
arch,  sometimes  six  are  so  provided,  but  only  in  Ateles  does 
the  number  attain  eight.  With  the  same  exceptions,  again, 
the  first  four  caudal  vertebrae  unite  by  articular  processes, 
while   transverse   processes   (single   or   an tero- posteriorly 
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double)  exist  in  a  great  part  of  the  tail.  In  Ateles  the  caudal 
vertebrae  are  (as  might  be  expected  from  the  very  prehensile 
character  of  the  tail)  exceptionally  provided  with  bony 
processes  serving  as  points  of  muscular  attachment.  Chevron 
bones  and  processes  for  their  attachment  are  altogether  want- 
ing only  in  the  Simiince  and  in  Macacus  inuus.  They  attain 
their  maximum  in  Ateles,  where  they  present  almost  every 
variety  of  development  in  one  or  other  part  of  the  caudal 
region. 

Certain  vertebral  processes,  which  in  man  are  generally 
inconspicuous,  and  which  are  but  little  developed  in  the 
Simiince,  attain  in  lower  fonns  a  marked  development. 
These  are  the  metapophyses  and  anapophy.ies.  The  first 
of  these  generally  appear  about  the  eighth  or  ninth  dorsal 
vertebra,  and  may  thence  be  traced  backwards  into  the 
anterior  caudal  vertebrae,  where  they  end  by  coalescing 
with  the  prezygopophyses.  In  Ateles  these  processes  may 
sometimes  be  traced  as  far  forward  as  the  third  cervical 
vertebra.  The  anapophyses  become,  below  the  Simiince, 
very  conspicuous,  projecting  outwards  and  backwards  from 
one  vertebra,  and  embracing  the  prezygopophysis  of  the 
vertebra  next  behind.  Generally  they  may  be  traced  from 
the  eighth  or  ninth  dorsal  vertebra  to  the  penultimate 
lumbar  vertebra.  They  attain  their  maximum  of  relative 
size  in  the  lower  Cebidce.  They  may  (as  sometimes  in 
Ateles  and  Cynocephalxis)  be  traced  on  to  the  posterior 
cervical  vertebra,  while  they  appear  to  coalesce  with  the 
transverse  processes  in  the  tail,  and  thus  they  may  be 
developed  almost  throughout  the  vertebral  column.  The 
Cebitlce  often  develop  hyperapophyses  in  the  la-st  dorsal 
and  in  the  lumbar  vert^brse.     These  processes  are  bonie- 


what  similar  to  anapophysu,  but  are  placed  much  higher, 
and  each  pair  embraces  the  spinous  process  of  the  vertebra 
next  behind. 

In  most  apes  the  sternum  is  quite  narrow,  and  consists 
of  a  more  or  less  enlarged  manubrium,  followed  by  a 
chain  of  sub-equal  and  antero-posteriorly  elongated  bones 
from  three  to  six  in  number.  In  the  Simiince  alone 
do  we  find  a  broad  sternum,  or  one  consisting  of  a 
manubrium,  followed  by  one  bone  only,  as  in  Eylobates. 
The  orang  presents  a  singular  peculiarity,  in  that  the 
breast-bone  long  remains  made  up  of  ossifications  arranged 
in  pairs,  side  by  side,  successively.  The  total  number 
of  ribs  has  already  been  indicated  in  speaking  of  the 
dorsal  vertebrae.  The  time  ribs  are  seven  in  number  on  each 
side  in  the  highest  forms,  but  in  Eylobates  there  are  some- 
times eight.  In  Ateles  there  are  sometimes  nine  pairs. 
In  HapaU  the  number  varies  from  six  to  eight,  and  it  is 
seven  or  eight  in  the  other  genera.  The  "  angles  "  of  the 
ribs  are  never  so  marked  as  in  man.  They  are  most  marked 
in  Uylohales.  Pithecia  is  distinguished  by  the  greater 
relative  breadth  of  the  ribs.  In  no  ape  is  the  thorax  half 
as  broad  again  as  it  is  deep  from  back  to  breast.  Never- 
theless, in  the  Simiince,  its  transverse  diameter  exceeds  ita 
depth  by  from  about  one-fourth  to  a  little  under  one-third 
of  the  latter.  In  Ateles  (and  sometimes  also  in  Mycetes) 
the  thorax  is  wider  than  it  is  deep,  but  in  all  the  rest 
it  is  narrow,  being  deeper  than  it  is  wide. 

The  Appendicular  Skeleton. 

The  development  of  this  part  of  the  skeleton  has  been 
indicated  in  a  general  manner  in  speaking  of  the  external 
form.  The  length  of  the  pelvic  limb  compared  with  the 
pectoral  one — the  foot  and  hand  being  removed — attains 
in  no  ape  the  proportion  that  it  does  in  man,  i.e.,  145  to 
1 00 ;  the  nearest  approximation  being  made  by  Nycti^ 
pithecus  and  Callilhrix,  namely,  about  137  to  100.  The 
length  of  the  foot,  compared  with  that  of  the  hand, 
is  exceptionally  small  in  the  SimiintE,  namely,  from  84 
up  to  115  to  100.  Its  greatest  relative  length  is  in 
Chrysothrix,  viz.,  about  177  to  100.  .In  man  it  is  about 
134  to  100.  The  entire  pectoral  limb  (measured  from  the 
summit  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  to  the  distal  end  of 
the  longest  digit)  is  absolutely  longest  in  the  gorilla  and 
orang.  Its  proportion  to  the  spine  is  greatest  in  Uylobates, 
where  it  may  attain  the  proportion  of  222  to  100.  Next 
come  Ateles  174,  Simia  170,  the  gorilla  150,  and  the 
chimpanzee  152.  The  rest  vary  from  121  to  a  little 
shorter  than  the  spine,  except  certain  of  the  lower  Cebidce, 
thus  in  Chrysothrix  and  Hapale  it  is  less  than  84  to  100. 
Only  in  the  Simiince  and  in  Ateles  is  the  pectoral  limb, 
without  the  hand,  shorter  than  the  spine. 

The  scapula  of  the  gorilla  presents  a  remarkable  Ukenesa 
to  that  of  man,  but  that  of  its  congener,  the  chimpanzee 
(the  posterior  vertebral  angle  being  so  acute),  is  less  like 
man's  than  is  that  of  the  orang.  The  size  of  the  supra- 
spinous fos.sa,  as  compared  with  the  infra-spinous  one,  attains 
its  maximum  in  the  gorilla  and  Mycetes.  In  Simia  and 
the  Pitheciince  the  supra-spinous  fossa  is  exceptionally 
small.  The  margin,  corresponding  with  the  superior 
margin  of  man's  scapula,  is  generally  convex  in  the  forms 
below  the  Simiince  (except  Ateles  and  Pithecia),  and  attains 
its  maximum  of  convexity  in  aged  Cynocephali.  A  supra- 
scapular notch  is  not  well  defined  in  the  great  majority  of 
the  Simiadce,  but  in  some  of  the  Cebidce  {Ateles  and 
Mycetes)  it  is  constantly,  and  in  others  often,  so  enclosed 
as  to  become  a  foramen.  In  Mycetes  a  remarkable  flat  pro- 
cess springs  from  the  bridge  of  bone  encircling  this  foramen. 
This  process  exists  in  no  other  genus.  The  surface  for  the 
teres  major  muscle  projects  out  very  strongly  in  the  Cyno- 
pilhecince  and  in  Cebus  and  Chrysothrix.     The  aeromion 
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and  coracoid  procettea  are  short  in  the  lower  Simiadae ; 
both  are  long  in  the  Simiinae  and  in  A  teles. 

The  clavicle  is  well  developed  in  every  species  of  the 
crder,  and  that  of  the  orang  is  absolutely  the  largest;  and 
it  is  longest,  compared  with  the  spine,  in  that  animal  and 
in  Ilylohates,  being  as  28  or  32  to  100,  while  in  the  lower 
CebulcB  it  may  be  less  than  12  to  100.  This  bone  is 
exceptionally  slender  in  Mycetes,  and  is  broadest  in  Troglo- 
dytes and  the  Cynopithecince.  In  the  lower  Simiadce 
a  fossa  is  excavated  beneath  the  acromial  end  of  the  bone. 
Rarely,  as  in  Simla,  there  is  a  very  prominent  deltoidal 
ridge. 

The  hvmerut  presents  in  all  apes  the  same  fossss  and 
prominences  as  in  man.  Its  length,  as  compared  with  the 
apine,  is  in  Hylohates  70  or  80  to  100;  but  in  most  apes 
its  length,  thus  compared,  is  between  45  and  30  to  100. 
The  articular  surface  of  the  head  is  directed  backwards  and 
inwards,  instead  of  almost  exclusively  inwards,  as  in  man. 
In  this  respect  man  is  most  resembled  by  the  Simiinae. 
The  tuberosities  may  project  upwards  sKghtly  above  the 
-jticular  head,  as  in  Cynocephaltu.  Generally  they  are 
about  on  a  level  with  its  top,  but  may  be  decidedly  below 
it,  as  in  Ateles,  Hylobates,  and  Simia.  The  radial  border 
of  the  bicipital  groove"  may  be  very  prominent,  as  in 
Cynocepkalus.  The  groove  may  be  spanned  by  a  bridge 
of  bone,  as  sometimes  in  the  chimpanzee.  The  position  of 
the  nutrient  foramen  varies  even  in  different  individuals. 
The  supinator  ridge  is  especially  developed  in  Cynocepkalus, 
Cebus,  and  Hapale.  In  the  SimiincB  it  is  only  sHghtly 
developed.  The  external  condyle  is  distinct  in  the  Simiince; 
in  the  other  genera  it  is  closely  applied  to  the  capitellum. 
A  supra-condyloid  foramen  is  never  present  normally  in 
the  Simiadce,  but  is  present  more  or  less  constantly  in  the 
Cehidfx,  from  Cebus  downwards,  being  perhaps  most  fre- 
quently absent  in  Hapale.  Through  this  canal  the  brachial 
artery  and  median  nerve  pass.  The  projection  of  the 
radial  margin  of  the  trochlea  is  most  prominent  in  the 
Simiince  and  Hapale.  It  almost  disappears  in  the  Cyno- 
pithecince. The  radius  and  ulna  are  never  ankylosed 
together  in  apes.  They  diverge  most,  medianly,  one  from 
another  in  the  gorilla.  The  radius  is  four-fifths  the  length 
of  the  spine  in  Hylobates,  and  three-fifths  in  Simia  and 
Ateles.  Mostly  it  is  between  three-tenths  and  two-fifths  of 
the  length  of  the  spine,  but  may,  as  in  Hapale,  be  only  a 
quarter.  The  total  length  of  the  radius  rather  more  fre- 
quently falls  short  of,  than  exceeds,  that  of  the  humerus. 
It  exceeds  it  in  Simia,  Hylobates,  Ateles,  Cynocepkalus, 
and  sometimes  in  the  Sevinopithecince.  In  all  the  others 
it  falls  short — in  none,  however,  so  much  so  as  in  man, 
Brackyuriii  approximating  most  to  the  human  proportion. 
The  radius  is  stoutest  in  Cynocepkalus,  slenderest  in  Ateles, 
and,  above  all,  in  Hylobates.  The  ulna  varies,  like  the  radius, 
in  length  and  breadth.  The  olecranon  is  broad  in  the 
Simiinae,  but  in  the  lower  apes  it  is  relatively  larger, 
especially  in  Cynocepkalus  and  Mycetes.  The  styloid  pro- 
cess is  very  long  in  Hylobates,  where  it  develops  a  pro- 
minence, on  its  hinder  side,  for  the  internal  lateral  Ligament 
of  the  wrist.  In  Ateles  this  process  is  extremely  long, 
having,  as  it  were,  a  rounded  articular  head  placed  at  the 
end  of  a  peduncle.  The  ulna  articulates  with  the  carpus 
in  all  the  apes  except  Troglodytes  and  Simia. 

The  skeleton  of  the  kand  attains  its  greatest  bulk  in  the 
gorilla,  but  its  greatest  length  in  the  orang.  It  may  be 
more  than  half  the  length  of  the  spine  in  Hylobates,  and 
hardly  less  in  Simia  and  Ateles.  It  may  be  but  a  fifth,  as 
in  Chrysotkrix. 

The  carpus  consists,  in  Troglodytes,  of  the  same  eight 
bones  as  in  man.  In  all  the  other  genera  there  is  a  ninth 
bone,  the  intermedium.  Only  in  Hylobates  does  the  length 
of  the  carpus  considerably  exceed  its  breadth — as  100  to 
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82.  The  nearest  approach  to  this  is  made  by  Ateles,  where 
the  length  is  to  the  breadth  as  100  to  107.  The  tcapkoidet 
may,  as  in  the  gorilla  and  lowjr  Simiadce,  develop  a  large 
tuberosity.  The  intermediun.  has  a  flattened  proximal 
surface,  which  joins  the  ulna-  part  of  the  concave  distal 
articular  surface  of  the  scaphoides.  Its  distal  surface  is  in 
general  deeply  concave  ant<iro  posteriorly,  and  embraces 
the  radial  side  of  the  head  of  the  magnum.  The  bone 
appears  to  answer  to  part  of  the  scaphoid  of  man.  The 
cuneiforme,  except  in  Troglodytes  and  Simia,  articulates 
directly  with  the  ulna.  The  pisifonae  is  small  (as  in  man) 
in  Simia  and  Ateles;  it  is  very  large  in  the  gorilla  and  Cyno- 
cepkalus, and  long  but  slender  in  Hylcbates.  Commonly 
it  contributes  to  form,  with  the  cuneiforme,  a  cup  foi 
the  reception  of  the  end  of  the  styloid  process  of  vhe  ulna. 
The  trapezium  has  sometimes,  as,  e.g.,  in  the  gorilla  and 
Hylobates,  a  very  large  radial  tuberosity.  The  surface  for  the 
reception  of  the  first  metacarpal  is  convex  from  the  dorsal 
to  the  palmar  surface  of  the  bone,  and  sometimes  it  is  more 
or  less  concave  in  the  reverse  direction,  but  this  concavity 
is  never  so  strongly  marked  as  in  man.  In  the  highest  apes 
there  appears  to  be  much  irregularity  as  to  its  development. 
In  Hylobates  there  is  no  trace  of  any  concavity,  but  a 
strongly  convex  and  rounded  tubercle  receives  the  articular 
cup  of  the  base  of  the  first  metacarpal  In  the  lower 
Simiadce  the  concavity  is  sometimes  present,  and  some- 
times in  the  Cebidce  (as,  e.g.,  occasionally  in  Cebus  and 
Brachyums)  a  small  saddle-shaped  surface  may  be  found. 
In  Ateles  the  trapezium  is  large  in  spite  of  the  rudi- 
mentary condition  of  the  pollex,  but  there  is  no  saddle. 
The  trapezium  is  always  so  placed  that  the  axis  of  the 
convexity  of  the  saddle  forms  a  marked  angle  with  a  line 
drawn  across  the  articulations  of  the  four  outer  metacarpal 
bones  with  the  proximal  row  of  carpals.  In  the  gorilla 
this  angle  is,  as  in  man,  very  open ;  but  in  the  chimpanzee 
and  lower  Simiadce  it  is  smaOer,  the  trapezium  being,  as  it 
were,  somewhat  more  pressed  inwards,  at  its  radial  end, 
towards  the  middle  of  the  palm.  In  the  American  apes 
the  trapezium  is  well  set  out;  and  this,  no  doubt,  contri- 
butes to  produce  that  very  feeble  opposition  and  palmad 
flexion  of  the  poUex  which  have  been  noticed  as  existing 
in  them.  The  magnum  is  not  generally  the  largest  carpal 
bone,  but  rather  the  unciforme,  which  latter  has  its  palmar 
process  sometimes  very  much  produced,  as  is  the  case  in 
Hylobates.  The  metacarpus  attains  its  greatest  absolute 
length  in  the  third  metacarpal  of  Simia.  This  segment 
may,  as  in  Hylobates,  attain  the  proportion  of  one-fiith  the 
length  of  the  spine.  The  metacarpals  are  longer  and  nar- 
rower proportionally  in  apes  than  in  man. 

The  phalanges  are  the  same  in  number  in  apes  as  they  are 
in  man,  except  that  in  Ateles  and  Colobus  the  pollex  may 
have  but  one  small  nodular  phalanx  or  none.  The  phalanges 
are  generally  more  curved  than  in  man,  and,  except  in  the 
Uapalince,  the  ultimate  phalanges  are  always  flattened  from 
dorsum  to  palm.  In  the  Hajmlince  they  are  laterally  com- 
pressed, curved,  and  pointed  to  support  the  peculiar  claws 
of  that  sub-family.  The  length  of  the  pollex  with  its  meta- 
carpal bears  a  much  greater  proportion  to  that  of  the  spine 
in  Hylobates  and  Simia  than  in  man.  With  the  exception 
of  Ateles  and  Colobus,  the  shortest  thumb,  thus  estimated,  is 
found  in  Kyctipithecus  and  Chrysotkrix,  namely,  11  to 
100. 

The  pollex  without  its  metacarpal,  compared  in  length 
with  the  manus,  is  shortest  (viz.,  as  17  to  100)-  in  Hylo- 
hates, and  longest  (viz.,  as  32  to  100)  in  Hajxile.  The 
pollex,  when  brought  beside  the  index  digit,  rarely 
extends  so  far  as  in  man,  and  does  so  only  in  the  Cebidce. 
where,  in  the  Hapalince,  it  may  reach  nearly  to  the  distJ 
end  of  the  proximal  phalanx  of  the  index.  In  Cyno- 
cepkalus it  may  reach  the  middle  of  that  phalanx,  while  in 
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Troglodyttt  it  reaches  but  very  little  beyond  ite  proximal 
end. 

The  entire  ptlvio  limb,  meaaured  from  the  summit  of  the 
femur  to  the  distal  end  of  the  longest  digit,  is  absolutely 
greatest  in  the  gorilla,  and  then  in  the  orang  and  the 
chimpanzee.  If  the  peg  be  removed,  then  the  leg  of  the 
chimpanzee  is  longer  than  that  of  the  orang, 

Compared  with  the  length  of  the  spine,  the  entire  pelvic 
limbs  of  IJylobatet  and  Atetet 
are  longest,  namely,  as  162 
or  169  to  100.  That  of 
Hapalt  is  the  shortest,  being 
but  as  110  to  100.  Without 
the  pes,  the  leg  of  Jlapale  is 
also  shortest  relatively  com- 
pared with  the  spine,  namely, 
as  77  to  100;  while  that  of 
Hijlobatet  is  longest,  namely, 
as  125  to  100.  The  ot 
innominatum  is  in  every 
species  strikingly  different 
in  form  from  that  of  man. 
In  absolute  size  this  bone 
attains  its  maximum  in  the 
gorilla,  where  it  is  much 
larger  than  in  man,  and 
■where  the  ilium  is  very 
broad.  The  external  surface 
of  the  ilium  is  generally 
more  or  less  concave,  and 
concave  only.  In  Troglo- 
dytet  and  Simia,  however,  it 
is  more  or  less  convex,  but 
not  as  in  man,  and  therefore 
there  is  no  sigmoid  curva- 
ture of  the  crest  of  the  ilium, 
and  there  are  no  distinct 
gluteal  lines.  The  internal  f,o.  i9._sk,ieto„  ,i  the  olmi.  (n-^. 
surface  of  the  ilium  is  gene-  ei'<fytti  goniii)).  Fiom  De  BUinvUie. 
rally  narrow  and  flat,  or  only  slightly  concave,  except  in 
the  gorilla.  The  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  is  always  a 
marked  and  more  or  less  rugose  enlargement  of  the  bone; 
but  in  the  Simiadce  below  Troglodytes  it  is  flattened  and 
very  much  developed,  and  so  much  everted  that  sometimes 
(in  Cynocephalus)  its  transverse  exceeds  its  antero-poaterior 
diameter.  In  the  Cehidm  it  again. becomes  amall,  and 
more  or  less  rounded. 

The  spine  of  the  ischium  is  generally  very  small,  yet 
distinct.  Only  in  Simia  does  it  attain  a  considerable 
sharpness  and  prominence.  The  great  sciatic  notch  is  never 
very  deep  and  concave,  as  in  man.  It  is  most  concave  in 
the  gorilla,  the  orang,  and  in  Cynocephalus.  The  lesser 
sciatic  notch  is  generally  represented  by  a  margin  which  is 
so  slightly  concave  as  to  be  almost  or  quite  straight  save 
through  the  eversion  of  the  tuberosity.  The  projection  of 
the  spine  of  the  ischium  produces  in  man  a  deep  notch 
such  as  exists  in  no  ape.  The  cotyloid  notch,  and  the 
excavation  continuous  with  it,  are  constantly  present,  even 
in  Simia,  where,  however,  it  is  very  small  and  narrow,  in 
harmony  with  the  absence  of  the  liffamenlum  teres. 

The  femur's  length,  compared  with  that  of  the  spine,  is 
as  67  to  100  in  Hylobates,  61  in  Ateles,  54  in  the  gorilla, 
47  in  Simia.  It  is  shortest  in  Chrysothrix,  40,  and  Hapale, 
37.  In  the  Simiince  it  is  shorter  than  ia  the  humerus, 
its  proportion  to  which  in  Simia  is  as  73  to  100.  Only 
in  some  of  the  Semnopithecince  does  its  length  exceed  that 
of  the  humerus  more  than  it  does  in  man.  The  shaft  of 
the  femur  is  sometimes  nearly  straight,  as  in  Eylobates 
and  in  most  Cebida.  The  femur  is  stoutest,  relatively  as 
well  as  absolutely,  in  the  gorilla.     It  is  slenderest  in  MyU>- 


bata.  The  neck  of  the  femur  i«  longest  in  Simia  and 
Hylobates;  shortest  in  Hapale.  Except  in  the  Simiinca 
and  in  Mycetes,  the  great  trochanter  is  pointed  at  its  upper 
end.  The  trochanteric  fossa  is  shallow  in  the  gorilla,  but 
Ls  in  most  forms  deep.  The  lesser  trochanter  is  at  its  mini- 
mum of  rektive  size  in  the  Simiinm,  and  is  largest  relatively 
in  Hapale,  and  the  posterior  surface  of  the  femur  is  in  that 
genus  wide  and  flat  between  the  trochanters.  The  pit  for  the 
insertion  of  the  ligammitum  teres  is  always  present,  except 
in  the  orang  and  gorilla,  where  it  is  absent  almost  con- 
stantly in  the  first  ape,  occasionally  in  the  second.  In  the 
Simiince,  Ateles,  and  Lagothrix  the  internal  condyle  pro 
jects  considerably  further  backwards  than  does  the  external 
one.  The  angle  formed  by  the  neck  of  the  femur  with 
the  shaft  varies  from  about  155°  (Simia)  to  128°  (the 
gorilla). 

The  tibia  and  fibula  never  become  ankylosed  together. 
The  tibia  is  absolutely  longest  in  the  gorilla.  Its  length, 
compared  with  that  of  the  spine,  is  never  so  great  as  in 
man,  except  in  Hylobates,  in  which  it  is  slightly  longer 
relatively.  It  is  shortest  ia  Mycetes,  about  as  37  to  100. 
Its  length  is  generally  less  than  that  of  the  femur,  but 
sometimes,  in  Hapale,  it  slightly  exceeds  it.  It  is  never, 
however,  so  short  compared  with  the  femur  as  in  man. 
The  crest  of  the  tibia  is  not  so  sharp  as  in  man.  The 
shaft  is  sometimes  straight,  as  in  Lagothrix  and  Pithecia, 
sometimes  considerably  curved,  as  in  the  gorilla  and  lower 
Cebidce.  The  malleolus  is  generally  well-developed,  but 
sometimes,  as  in  the  orang,  very  short.  Its  articular  sur- 
face is  sometimes  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  inferior 
surface  of  the  shaft  of  the  tibia,  as  in  the  chimpanzee; 
sometimes  it  forms  an  obtuse  angle  with  that  surface,  as 
in  the  gorilla,  and  still  more  in  the  orang.  The  distal 
articular  surface  of  the  shaft  of  the  tibia  is  rarely  hori- 
zontal, as  in  Ateles  and  Lagothrix.  In  the  Simiadw  and 
lower  Cebidie  the  outer  portion  rises  so  that  the  articuki 
surface  slopes  upwards  and  peronead.  The  fibula  has  its 
malleolus  much  produced  outwards,  projecting  only  about 
as  much  as,  or  rather  less  than,  the  tibial  malleolus,  where- 
as in  man  the  fibular  malleolus  is  much  deeper  than  the 
tibial  one. 

The  length  of  the  pes  (or  foot)  is  absolutely  greatest 
in  the  orang  and  gorilla.  Estimating  the  spine  as  100, 
the  length  of  the  pes  is  as  much  as  53  in  the  orang ; 
it  approximates  to  man  (35  to  100)  most  in  the  lowest 
Simiadce,  and  in  Chrysothrix — 36  to  100.  The  propor- 
tional length  of  the  pes  to  the  rest  of  the  pelvic  limb  is 
greatest  in  Simia  (58  to  100),  then  in  Nyctipithecus  and 
Hapale  (50  to  100),  but  never  falling  quite  bo  low  as  in 
man,  where  it  ia  30  to  100.  Its  length,  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  tibia,  is  greatest  in  5mtaj[122  to  100).  In  all 
the  rest  it  is  more  than  four-fifths,  except  sometimes  in 
Hylobates,  which  however  is  never  so  small  as  in  man,  i.e., 
as  67  to  100.  The  length  of  the  pes,  compared  with  that 
of  the  manus,  is  greatest  in  Chrysothrix  (177  to  100).  In 
Ateles  it  sinks  to  113  to  100,  and  in  Hylobates  to  85  or 
84  to  100. 

The  absolute  length  of  the  tarsus  is  never  so  great  as  in 
man,  though  that  of  the  gorilla  is  nearly  as  long.  The 
rest  of  the  foot  is  so  much  longer  relatively  in  apes  than 
in  man,  that,  whereas  in  him  the  proportion  of  the  tar.^us 
to  the  whole  pes  is  as  about  46  to  100,  it  is  only  39  to 
100  in  the  goriUa,  which  in  this  respect  approaches  nearest 
to  man.  The  proportion  sinks  to  26  to  100  in  Simia  and 
Ateles,  and  27  or  28  to  100  in  Hylobates.  Only  in  Simia 
and  Hylobates  is  the  tarsus  ever'  less,  or  only  a  very  httle 
more,  than  twice  the  length  of  the  carpus.  The  tarsus 
consists  constantly  of  the  same  seven  bones  as  in  man, 
and  these  bones  are  so  arranged,  or  bound  together  by 
lipamcLta  as  to  form  a  transverse  and  an  antero-posterior 
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arch.  In  no  ape,  however,  do  the  distal  ends  of  the  inner 
metatarsals  form  the  anterior  point  of  support  of  the  antero- 
posterior arch,  as  in  man.  The  03  calcis  is  always,  except 
in  the  gorilla,  shorter  compared  with  the  spine  than  in 
man.  The  tuberosity  may  be  produced  upwards  or  down- 
wards, or  both,  and  is  concave  or  grooved  behind,  except 
in  the  gorUla.  In  no  ape  are  the  long  axis  of  the  heel 
or  the  peroneal  and  tibial  surfaces  of  the  os  calcis  so  vertical 
as  they  are  in  man ;  but  the  bone  is  always  more  or  leas 
twisted,  so  that  the  sustentaculum  tali  forms  a  more  or 
less  acute  angle  with  the  lorig  axis  of  the  tuberosity  instead 
of  a  right  angle,  as  in  man.  The  twisting  of  the  os  calcis  is 
very  slight  in  Simia  and  Pithecia,  and  not  great  in  Atelet 
upd-  Hylohates.  It  is  more  marked  in  the  lower  Simiadee, 
and  TO  ore  so  still  in  Troglodytes.  A  narrowing  of  that  part, 
which  aiiwers  to  the  plantar  surface  of  man,  accompanies 
this  in-twisting.  In  the  gorilla  that  part  of  the  03  calcis 
which  is  behind  the  articular  surface  for  the  astragalus 
exceeds  in  length  all  the  bone  anterior  to  the  hinder  border 
of  that  surface ;  and  in  this  respect  the  gorilla  may  be  said 
to  have  the  longest  heel  of  any  ape,  and  a  longer  heel  than 
man.  The  head  of  the  astragalus  is  generally  united  to 
its  body  by  a  tolerably  long  neck.  This. neck  is,  however, 
in  the  gorilla  shorter  than  even  in  man.  The  upper  surface 
of  this  bone  is  less  convex  than  in  man,  in  Simia,  Ateles, 
and  the  gorilla ;  generally  it  is  more  convex  than  in  man. 
The  sxirface  for  the  external  malleolus  forms,  with  the 
upper  surfaoo  of  the  astragalus,  almost  a  right  angle  in 
Uylobates  (as  in  man),  and  an  obtuse  one  in  Ateles  and 
Lagothrix.  In  most  other  apes  (including  Troglodytes)  it 
forms  an  acute  angle.  The  angle  formed  by  the  upper 
surface  of  the  astragalus  with  that  for  the  tibial  malleolus, 
instead  of  being  a  right  angle,  as  in  man,  is  generally  more 
or  less  obtuse,  especially'  in  the  gorilla.  The  naviculare 
has  sometimes  its  tuberosity  greatly  developed ;  this  is 
especiaUy  the  case  in  Hylohates.  The  surfaces  for  the 
three  cuneiform  bones  are  generally  more  convex  and 
concave  respectively  than  in  man.  The  ento-cuneiforme 
generally  has  its  plantar  and  distal  surfaces  considerably 
longer  than  its  dorsal  and  proximal  surfaces  respectively. 
These  are  exceptionally  equal  (as  in  man)  in  the  orang  and 
gorilla.  The  surface  for  the  hallux  is  always  strongly 
convex.  The  long  axis  of  this  articular  surface  always 
forms  a  more  or  less  acute  angle  with  a  line  drawn  across 
the  articular  surfaces  for  the  four  outer  metatarsals.  In 
the  lower  Simiadcs  this  angle  is  as  acute  as  in  man.  In 
Troglodytes  it  is  a  little  more  open,  but  not  nearly  so  open 
as  is  the  homotypal  angle  in  the  hand  even  of  the  same 
species.  The  surface  is  never  saddle-shaped  in  apes.  In 
all  apes,  even  in  the  chimpanzee,  the  distal  tarsal  segment 
is  capable,  as  a  whole,  of  a  considerable  degree  of  motion 
upon  the  proximal  part, — i.e.,  upon  the  astragalus  and  os 
calcis, — and  this  mobility  is  extreme  in  the  orang.  The 
absolutely  longest  metatarsal  bone  is  the  second  of  Simia. 
The  metatarsus  often  exceeds  the  tarsus  in  length,  but  it 
may,  as  in  the  gorilla,  fall  much  short  of  it,  thus  resem- 
bling man.  The  four  outer  metatarsals  and  the  inner- 
most one  diverge  instead  of  being  parallel,  as  in  man. 
The  former,  except  in  the  Simiince  and  in  Ateles,  are 
more  rounded  than  in  man,  and  their  distal  articular 
surfaces  ,are  less  bent  downwards,  and  are  limited  poste- 
riorly by  a  deeper  transverse  groove.  The  first  metatarsal, 
compared  in  length  "with  the  spine,  is  longest  in  Hylohates 
(10  or  12  to  100),  and  shortest  in  Hapale  (about  6  to 
100).  It  is  always  longer  than  the  first  metacarpal, 
except  in  Simia.  Its  proximal  surface  is  generally  more 
concave  than  in  man,  and  its  long  axis  is  different.  It  is 
03  if  the  metatarsal  of  man  had  been  removed,  softened, 
and  then,  after  being  turned,  so  that  the  dorsum  looks 
inwards  as  well  as  upwards,  reapplied  to  the  convex  ento- 


cuneiforme,  and  thus  stamped  with  an  oblique  depression. 
The  angle  formed  by  this  surface,  with  a  line  traversing 
the  articular  heads  of  the  four  outer  metatarsals,  approxi- 
mates to  a  rectangle  instead  of  to  a  straight  line,  as  in 
man. 

The  phalanges  are  always  the  same  in  number  aa  in 
man,  except  that  the  hallux  of  Simia  has  often  but  one. 
They  are  very  like  their  homotypes  in  the  manus,  and  are 
convex  above,  concave  and  flattened  below.  Only  in 
the  Hapalince  are  the  last  phalanges  laterally  compressed 
instead  of  flattened.  The  pedal  digits  are  never  nearly  so 
short  relatively  in  apes  as  they  are  in  man  ;  yet  the  pro- 
portion borne  by  the  hallux,  with  its  metatarsal,  to  the 
spine  closely  approximates  in  the  gorilla  to  the  proportion 
existing  in  man,  and  the  proportion  is  exceeded  in  Hylo- 
hates and  Ateles.  It  is  much  in  defect  in  Hapalince, 
where  it  is  little  more  than  one-tenth.  Its  proportion  to 
the  whole  pes  in  Hylohates  (as  in  man)  is  nearly  half, 
while  in  Simia  it  is  but  a  quarter,  and  but  little  more  in 
the  Hapalince  and  the  SemnopithecincE.  The  hallux,  when 
brought  beside  the  second  digit,  never  reaches  so  far  as  in 
man,  but  at  most  (as  in  the  chimpanzee)  to  the  proximal 
end  of  the  second  phalanx,  or  to  the  middle  of  the  proximal 
phalanx  (aa  in  most  Cehidce),  or  a  little  beyond  its  base  (as 
in  Hapale  and  the  Semnopithecince),  or  not  nearly  even  to 
the  distal  end  of  the  metatarsal  (as  in  Simia).  Except  in 
Simia  and  some  Cehidce,  notably  Hapale,  the  hallux  pro- 
jects further  than  does  the  poUei  of  the  same  individual 
when  applied  to  the  second  digit  of  the  manus.  The 
hallux  also  always  exceeds  the  poUex  in  absolute  length, 
except  in  Hapale  and  Simia.  The  length  of  the  hallux, 
without  its  metatarsal,  compared  with  that  of  the  spine, 
is  as  25  to  100  in  the  chimpanzee  (as  in  man),  19  in  the 
gorilla,  and  but  8  in  Simia.  The  second  digit  of  the  pea 
is  always  longer  than  that  of  the  manus  except  in  the 
Simiince,  which  so  far  resemble  man.  The  index  digit, 
with  its  metatarsal,  compared  with  the  spine,  is  as  38 
to  100  in  Simia,  and  it  varies  thence  down  to  21  in 
Cercopitkecus.  The  longest  digit  of  the  pes  always  exceed* 
that  of  the  manus,  except  in  the  Simiince  and  Aides. 

The  Muscles. 

The  muscles  of  apes  are  very  -similar  in  number,  di» 
tribution,  and  form  to  those  of  man,  except  that  in  the 
long-tailed  forms  (e.g.,  Semnopithecus)  the  muscular  bundles 
answering  to  the  coccygeal  muscles  of  man  are  so  greatly 
developed  as  to  form  eight  sets  of  caudal  muscles.  The 
latissimus  dorsi  commonly  sends  on  a  slip,  called  the  dorso- 
epitrocUear,  aa  far  as  the  olecranon.  Often  there  is  a 
rhomhoideus  capitis,  and  a  muscle,  caUed  levator  claviculce, 
almost  always  descends  from  the  cervical  transverse  pro- 
cesses to  the  outer  part  of  the  clavicle.  The  fiexor  longus 
poinds  and  the  flexor  digitorum  profundus  are  always  more 
or  less  united.  The  extensor  indicis  commonly  sends  a 
tendon  to  the  third  digit  as  well  as  to  the  index,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  extetisor  minimi  digiti  sends  a  tendon  to 
the  fourth  digit  as  well  aa  to  the  flfth.  An  extensor  primi 
intemodii  pollicis  is  never  developed,  but  the  extensor  ossii 
metacarpi  ■  poinds  is  often  doubled,  even  in  the  chim- 
panzee. In  the  orang  the  flexor  longus  pollicis  sends  a 
tendon  only  to  the  index.  In  Hylohates  the  supinator 
longus  is  inserted  into  the  middle  of  the  radius,  and  there  is 
an  abductor  tertii  internodii  indicis  going  from  the  meta- 
carpal of  the  index  to  its  ungual  phalanx.  Often  the 
extensor  brevis  pollicis  and  the  abductor  longus  become 
more  or  less  united.  In  spite  of  the  rudimentary  condition 
of  the  thumb  in  Ateles,  its  muscles  exist,  though  in  a  rudi- 
mentary condition,  but  in  Hapale  the  oppcmens  poUids  is 
wanting. 

The  lower  limb  in    the    orang   generally    wants  the 
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ligamentum  tera,  which  seems  to  be  sometimes  absent 
in  the '  gorilla  also.  The  gluicei  muscles  of  apes  are 
feeble  and  small,  and  are  inserted  low  down  on  the  femur. 
Only  in  the  gorilla  are  they  large  enough  to  cause  a  small 
buttock  to  protrude  over  the  ischiatic  tuberosities,  but  even 
in  this  ape  the  buttocks  do  not  meet  so  as  to  conceal  the 
anus.  Apes  have  an  extra  muscle,  called  the  scansoriiu, 
which  passes  down  from  the  edge  of  the  ilium  to  the  great 
trochanter  of  the  femur,  and  must  act  as  a  powerful  rota- 
tor of  the  thigh  inwards.  The  (^racilu  is  much  broader 
than  in  man,  and  is  inserted  lower  down  on  the  tibia  than 
in  him,  as  is  also  the  case  •svith  the  lemi-membranosus  and 
temi-tendinofus.  The  short  head  of  the  biceps  femoria  is 
generally  wanting.  The  gastrocMmei  and  soleut  are 
flatter  than  in  man,  and  the  latter  has  only  a  fibular  origin. 
In  the  lower  Simiadce  the  plantaris  passes  over  the 
pulley-like  end  of  the  os  calcis,  and  goes  to  the  plantar 
fascia.  No  ape  seems  to  have  any  peroneus  tertius,  but 
we  may  find  even  in  Semnopithecus  a  slender  peroneus 
quinti  digiti  passing  behind  the  outer  malleolus,  and  going 
to  the  metatarsal  of  the  fifth  digit,  while  in  the  Cehidae  we 
may  also  have  a  peronev-a  quarti  digiti  going  similarly  to 
the  fourth  digit.  The  tibialis  anticus  may  be  divided,  as 
even  in  the  chimpanzee,  like  its  homotype  the  extensor  ossis 
metacarpi  poUicis.  The  muscles  of  the  foot,  with  the 
exception  of  the  interossei,  resemble  the  muscles  of  the  foot 
of  man,  and  not  those  of  his  hand.  As  regards  the  inter- 
ossei even,  the  difi'erence  is  verj'  slight.  It  consists  in  the 
insertion  of  the  tendon  of  that  dorsal  interosseous  mass 
which  is  interposed  between  the  second  and  third  meta- 
tarsals, into  the  proximal  phalanx  of  the  third  digit  (as  in 
the  human  hand),  instead  of  into  that  of  the  second  digit 
(as  in  the  human  foot).  The  hallux  in  the  orang  is,  in 
spite  of  its  imperfect  development,  provided  with  an 
opponens  muscle.  The  flexor  brevis  digitorum  pedis  does 
not,  in  apes,  arise  exclusively  from  the  os  calcis,  and  the 
fiexor  accessorius  arises  from  the  surface  of  the  deep  flexor 
tendons.  The  last  named  muscle  may  be  wanting,  as 
sometimes  at  least  in  Hylobatee.  A  muscle,  called  the 
abductor  ossis  metacarpi  quinti,  exists  even  in  the  chim- 
panzee. In  the  lower  Cebidce,  and  especially  in  the 
Hapalince,  the  interossei  become  true  flexores  breves,  and 
altogether  cease  to  be  visible  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot 

The  Brain. 

The  absolute  size  of  the  brain  never  in  any  ape  ap- 
proaches that  of 'man.  Thus  the  cranial  capacity  is  never  less , 
than  55  cubic  inches  in  any  normal  human  subject,  while  in 
the  orang  and  chimpanzee  it  is  but  26  and  27  J  cubic  inches 
respectively.  The  relative  size  of  the  brain  varies  inversely 
with  the  size  of  the  whole  body,  but  this  is  the  case  in 
warm-blooded  vertebrates  generally.  The  extreme  length 
of  the  cerebrum  never  exceeds,  as  it  does  in  man,  two  and 
a  quarter  times  the  length  of  the  basi-cranial  axis.  The 
proportion  borne  by  the  brain  to  its  nerves  is  less  in  the 
apes  than  in  man,  as  also  is  that  borne  by  the  cerebrum 
to  the  cerebellum.  In  general  structure  and  form  the 
brain  of  apes  greatly  resembles  that  of  maa  Each  half  of 
the  cerebrum  contains  a  triradiate  lateral  ventricle,  and 
though  in  some  Simiadce  the  posterior  comu  is  relatively 
shorter  than  in  man,  it  again  becomes  elongated  in  the 
Cebidce,  and  in  many  of  the  latter  it  is  actually  longer 
relatively  than  it  is  in  man.  The  posterior  lobes  of  the 
cerebnim  are  almost  always  so  much  developed  as  to  cover 
over  the  cerebellum,  the  only  exceptions  are  the  strangely 
different  forms,  Mycetes  and  Hylobates  syndactyltis.  In 
the  latter  the  cerebellum  is  slightly  uncovered,  but  it  is 
BO  considerably  in  the  former.  In  Chrysothrix  the  pos- 
terior lobes  are  much  more  largely  developed  relatively 
than  thoy  are  in  man.     The  cerebrum  has  almost  always 


a  convoluted  external  rarface.  In  this  group,  however, 
as  in  mammals  generally,  a  much-convoluted  cerebrum  is 
correlated  with*  a -considerable  absolute  bulk  of  body. 
Thus  in  Hapale  (and  there  only)  we  find  the  cerebrum 
quite  smooth,  the  only  groove  being  that  which  represents 
the  Sylvian  fissure.'^  In  Simia  and  Troglodytes,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is , very .  richly  convoluted.  A  hippocamptu 
minor  is  present  in  all  apes,  and  in  some  of  the  Cebidce 
it  is  much  larger  relatively  than  it  is  in  man,  and  is  abso- 
lutely larger  than  the  hippocampus  major.  Of  all  apes, 
the  orang  has  the  brain  which  is  most  like  that  of  man; 
indeed,  it  may  be  said  to  be  like  man's  in  all  respects, 
save  that  it  is  much  inferior  in  size  and  weight,  and  that 
the  cerebrum  is  more  symmetrically  convoluted  and  less 
complicated  with  secondary  and  tertiary  convolutions.  If 
the  brain  of  Simia  be  compared  with  that  of  Troglodytes, 
we  find  the  height  of  the  cerebrum  in  front  greater  in  pro- 
portion in  the  former  than  in  the  latter;  also  the  "  bridging 
convolutions,"  though  smaD,  are  still  distinguishable, 
while  they  are  absent  in  the  chimpanzee.  Nevertheless, 
this  character  cannot  be  of  much  importance,  since  it  re- 
appears in  Ateles,  while  two  kinds  of  the  genus  Cebtis  (so 
closely  allied  as  to  have  been  sometimes  treated  as  one 
species)  differ  strangely  from  each  other  in  this  respect 
The  corpus  callosum,  in  apes  generally,  does  not  extend  so 
far  back  as  in  man,  and  it  is  very  short  in  Fithecia.  In 
the  orang  and  chimpanzee  there  are,  as  in  man,  two  corpora 
albicantia,  while  in  the  lower  monkeys  there  is  but  one. 
The  vermis  of  the  cerebellum  is  larger  in  the  Cebidce  than 
in  the  Simiadce.  In  all  apes  below  the  Simiince,  each 
lateral  lobe  of  the  cerebellum  gives  off  a  small  lobule,  which 
is  received  into  a  special  fossa  of  the  petrous  bone.  Cer- 
tain prominences  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  termed  corpora 
trapezoidea,  which  are  found  in  lower  mammalsj  begin  to 
make  their  appearance  in  the  Cebidce, 

The  Teeth. 

The  teeth  of  apes  consist,  as  in  man,  of  incisors, 
canines,  premolars,  and  molars;  but  the  series  of  teeth  no- 
where forms  so  perfect  Un  arch  as  in  man,  the  opposite 
series  of  grinding  teeth  tending  to  become  more  parallel 
No  ape  has  the  teeth  placed  in  one  uninterrupted  series  in 
each  jaw,  as  is  the  case  in  the  human  species,  but  there  ia 
always  a  small  interval  {diastema)  between  each  upper 
canine  and  the  adjacent  incisor,  and  between  each  lower 
canine  and  the  adjacent  premolar.  This  condition  is  due 
to  the  excessive  size  of  the  canines,  the  interspaces  giving 
passage  to  the  apices  of  these  teetk  This  prolongation  of 
the  canines  into  tusk-Uke  weapons  of  offence  and  defence 
(especially  developed  in  the  males),  makes  a  great  difference 
between  the  aspect  of  the  dentition  in  apes  and  man. 
The  number  of  the  teeth  is  the' same  as  in  man  in  the 
Simiadce.  The  Cebidce  have  an  additional  premolar  on 
each  side  of  each  jaw,  and  the  Hapalince,  besides  this,  have 
a  true  molar  the  less.  The  incisors  are  always  nearly 
vertical,  save  in  the  Pithecinoe,  when  their  apices  project 
strongly  forward.  The  canines  are  always  considerably 
longer  than  the  incisors,  except  in  the  genus  Hapale,  where 
the  lower  incisors  equal  the  canines  in  length.  The  pre- 
molars differ  structurally  from  the  molars  much  as  in  man, 
save  that  the  first  lower  premolar  may  be  modified  in 
shape  to  give  passage  to  the  upper  canine,  as  is  specially 
to  be  seen  in  Cynocephalus.  The  grinding  surface  of  the 
molars  consists  generally  of  two  transverse  ridges,  each 
end  of  each  ridge  projecting  more  than  the  intermediate 
part,  and  so  giving  rise  to  four  tubercles.  In  Simia  and 
Troglodytes,  however,  we  find  in  the  upper  molars  an 
additional  structure,  which  also  exists  in  man./  This  is  a 
ridge  which  runs  obliquely  from  the  front  inner  tubercle 
(or  cusp),  outwards   and   backwards  to  the  hind  oator 
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tubercle.  In  the  rest  of  the  Simiadce  this  ridge  is  want- 
ing, but  it  reappears  in  Ateles  and  MyceUs  amongst  the 
CebidoE.  In  the  Hapalince  the  tubercles  of  the  molars  are 
more  produced  and  sharp-pointed,  in  harmony  with  their 
decidedly  insectivorous  habits.  The  last  lower  molar  may 
be  reduced  or  "much  enlarged  as  compared  with  the  others. 
Thus  in  Cei-copitheciis  talapoin  it  has  but  three  tubercles, 
while  in  the  Macaci  and  Cynocephali  it  is  very  large,  and 
has  five  well-developed  cusps.  The  number  of  milk  teeth 
is  as  in  man,  save  that  the  Cebid<je  have  an  additional  milk 
molar. ,  In  general  the  canines  are  the  last  teeth  to  be 
cut  of  the  permanent  dentition.  Their  cutting  sometimes 
causes  such  constitutional  disturbance  as  to  produce  con- 
vulsions and  death  In  the  gibbons,  however,  the  canines 
accompany,  if  they  do  not  precede,  the  appearance  of  the 
hindmost  molar,  while  in  the  orang  they  at  least  sometimes 
make  their  appearance  before  that  grinder. 

Oegass  of  Nutrition  aitd  Exceetion. 

The  alimentary,  circulating,  and  excretory  organs  of 
apes  closely  resemble  those  of  man.  The  mouth  is 
always  guarded  by  lips,  which,  though  generally  thin, 
are  often  very  mobile  and  extensible,  the  lower  lip 
having  no  frsenum  in  the  orang,  and  this  is  also  absent  in 
Cebus,  though  it  may  be  present  in  other  forms,  as,  e.g.,  in 
Troglodytes  and  Cynocephalus. 

The  tonffue  is  much  longer  relatively  in  most  apes  than 
in  man ;  but  it  may  closely  resemble  his,  as  does  that  of 
the  orang,  in  which  the  circumvaHate  papiUas  are  collected 
in  a  V-shaped  aggregation,  whUe  there  may  be  only  two 
such  papDlK,  as  in  Cynocephalus  and  Ateles.  In  Hylobates 
the  tongue  is  in  this  respect  man-Mke ;  yet  in  that  genus 
we  first  meet  with  a  sub-lingital  process  (which  becomes 
much  larger  in  the  lower  apes),  in  the  form  of  a  little 
conical  bifid  membrane*  This  structure  is  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  processes  upon  which  open  the  sub-maxillary 
ducts — processes  much  elongated  in  the  chimpanzee, 
though  man-like  in  the  orang. 

The  itvula  is  generally  present,  b'ut  becomes  rudimentary 
in  the  Cebidce  generally,  though  it  exists  as  a  relatively 
thick,  short  structure  in  Hapale.  It  is  long  and  pointed 
in  Semnopithectis,  and  plainly  visible  in  Hylohates  and 
Troglodytes.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Simla  it  is  disguised 
by  the  extensive  development  of  the  membranous  edge  of 
the  velum  palati  on  each  side  of  it. 

The  stomach  is  simple  in  all  the  apes  except  the  Semno- 
piihecince.  It  is  especially  human  in  shape  in  Hylohates, 
except  that  the  pylorus  is  somewhat  more  elongated  and 
distinct.  It  is  of  a  rounded  form  in  Pithecia,  and  in  Hapale 
the  cardiac  orifice  is  exceptionally  near  to  the  pylorus.  In 
the  SemnopithedncB  the  stomach  is  extremely  sacculated, 
especially  at  the  cardiac  end,  being,  in  fact,  very  like  a 
colon  spirally  coOed.  It  is  in  the  stomach  of  these  apes 
that  the  oriental  Bezoar  stones  are  found. 

The  intestine  in  apes  is  devoid  of  valvulcB  connivenies, 
but  is  always  provided  with  a  well-developed  ccecum, 
though  it  is  short  and  conical  in  Cynocephalus.  Only  in 
the  Simiinas  do  we  find  a  vermiform  appendix. 

The  colon  may  be  much  longer  relatively  than  in  man, 
as  in  Simia  and  Troglodytes.  It  may  be  greatly  sacculated, 
as  in  Hylohates;  or  devoid  of  sacculations,  as  in  Cebm. 
As  in  foetal  man,  so  in  the  lower  apes,  only  the  right 
extremity  of  the  mesocolon  is  involved  in  the  formation  of 
the  great  omentum,  the  middle  and  left  parts  of  the  meso- 
colon lying  behind,  and  independent  of  the  omentum. 
This  is  not,  however,  the  case  in  the  Simiinm,  which  are 
more  like  adult  man  in  this  respect. 

The  liver  may  be  very  like  man's,  especially  in  Hylohates, 
the  crang,  and  the  chimpanzee;  but  in  the  gorilla  both 
the  right  and  left  lobes  are  cleft  by  a  fissure  almost  as 


much  as  m^Cynocephaius.  In  the  SemTwpitheeiiice  the 
liver  is  much  divided,  and  it  is  placed  obliquely  to  accom- 
modate the  sacculated  stomach.  The  lateral  lobes  of  the 
liver  are  in  Hapale  very  much  larger  than  the  central  lobe. 
The  caudate  lobe  is  very  large  in  the  Cebidce,  especially  in 
Ateles,  and  above  all  in  Pitliecia.  There  is  always  a  gall- 
bladder. 

The  larynx  is  in  many  apes  furnished  with  sac-like 
appendages.  These  are  different  in  different  species  as 
regards  number,  size,  aild  situation.  They  may  be  dilata- 
tions of  the  laryngeal  ventricle  (opening  into  the  larynx 
below  the  false  vocal  chords),  as  in  Simia  and  Troglodytes. 
They  may  open  above  the  false  vocal  chords  so  as  to  be, 
in  fact,  extensions  of  the  thyro-hyoid  membrane,  as  in 
Hylohates.  There  may  be  but  a  single  median  opening  in 
the  front  part  of  that  membrane  at  the  base  of  the  epi- 
glottis, as  in  the  Simiadce  below  the  Simiiiwe.  ■  There  may 
be  a  single  median  opening  at  the  back  of  the  trachea,  just 
below  the  cricoid  cartilage,  as  in  Ateles.  There  may  be  but 
a  single  sac,  or  there  may  be  five,  as  sometimes  in  Mycetes. 
These  may  be  enormous,  meeting  in  the  middle  line  in 
front,  and  extending  down  to  the  axQlae,  as  in  the  gorilla 
and  orang.  A  sac  may  occupy  the  cavity  of  the  expanded 
body  of  the  hyoid  bone,  as  in  Mycetes. 

The  OS  hyoides  has  its  basilar  part  generally  somewhat 
more  convex  and  enlarged  than  in  man;  but  in  Mycetes  it 
becomes  greatly  enlarged  and  deeply  excavated,  so  as  to 
form  a  great  bony  bladder-like  structure. 

The  comua  of  the  hyoid  are  never  entirely  absent,  but 
the  anterior  or  lesser  cornua  may  be  so,  as  in  Mycetes.  The 
anterior  comua  never  exceed  the  posterior  comua  in  length; 
but  they  may  be  {e.g.,  in  Cercopitheats)  more  largely 
developed  relatively  than  in  man,  and  they  may  even  be 
jointed  structures,  as  in  Lagothrix. 

The  lungs  have  generally  the  form  of  those  of  man ;  but 
the  right  lung  may  have  four  lobes,  as,  e.g.,  in  Hylohates. 

The  great  arterial  trunks  in  Simia  and  Troglodytes  are 
arranged  as  in  man.  In  Hylohates  and  the  lower  apes, 
however,  the  left  carotid  may  take  its  origin  from  the 
inDomioate  artery. 

The  Generative  Organs. 

The  generative  organs  are,  in  common  with  the  other 
parts  of  the  body,  formed  on  the  same  model  as  in  the 
human  species.  The  penis  is  pendulous,  i.e.,  hangs  freely, 
instead  of  being  (as  in  the  dog)  bound  to  the  ventral  sur- 
face of  the  abdomen.  The  prepuce,  however,  is  without  a 
frjenum.  The  testes  are  relatively  large,  and  descend  into 
a  scrotum.  In  some  species,  however,  they  do  not  descend 
so  much  as  they  do  in  man,  but  remain  just  outside  the 
inguinal  ring,  and  are  thus  placed  rather  beside  than 
beneath  the  penis.  These  parts,  as  has  been  said,  are 
brightly  coloured  in  some  of  the  lower  Simiadm.  The  penis 
is  furnished  with  a  hone  in  all  the  apes  below  the  Anthro- 
poid ones,  and  probably  in  the  latter  ahio,  since  the  chim- 
panzee hiis  one  about  one-third  of  an  inch  long  and  gristly 
at  each  end.  In  all  apes  the  uterus  is  single,  and  not  two- 
homed;  but  it  is  more  elongated  relatively  in  monkeys 
than  in  the  human  species.  The  clitoris  is  well-developed, 
but  boneless  in  the  Simiadx,  and  is  large  even  in  Troglo- 
dytes niger.  In  the  Cebidce  it  contains  a  bone ;  and  in 
some  genera,  especially  in  the  Cebince,  it  is  enormously 
developed,,  so  as  to  be  very  easily  mistaken  for  a  penis. 
In  Ateles,  however,  its  length  is  mainly  due  to  its  extremely 
elongated  prepuce. 

The  placenta,  of  apes  is  discoidal  smd  deciduate,  and  is 
generally  bUobed.  Sometimes,  however,  as  in  Mycetes,  it 
is  single.  It  is  especially  thick  in  proportion  in  the 
Hapalince.  In  the  Simiadie  there  is  but  one  umbilical 
vein,  but  in  the  CebidcB  there  are  twa 
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Oestation  in  the  lower  SimlacUB  lasts  about  seven  months, 
■but  in  the  JlapaliruB  only  three  months.  •»•"-" 

Menstruation  occurs  periodically,  but  the  excretion  is 
less  sanguineous  than  in  the  human  species.  ^  In  the  lower 
Simiadm  it  is  chiefly  manifested  by  a  turgescence  of  the 
external  organs,  which  may  extend  widely  in  the  parts 
adjacent,  and  even  beneath  the  tail 

Lactation,  lasts,  in  the  better  known  forms,  for  an  average 
of  six  months,  and  the  young  are  carried  at  the  breast  in 
a  very  human  attitudes 

DISTRIBUTION  IN  TIME. 

There  appears  as  yet  to  be  no  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  upes  eaiUer  than  '  during  the  Miocene  period.  This 
absence  of  evidence  must  by  no  means  be  taken  as  a  con- 
clusive proof  of  their  non-existence,  since,  as  Dr  Falconer 
has  pointed  out,  we  ought  not  to  expect  to  find  ape 
fossils  often.  We  ought  not  to  expect  this,  because  the 
agility  and  arboreal  life  of  these  animals  enable  them  to 
escape  local  inundations,  and  other  causes  of  destruction 
and  speedy  burial,  to  which  more  sluggish  and  terrestrial 
animals  are  exposed.  When  they  fall  dead  they  are  almost 
immediately  devoured  by  carnivorous  animals  and  feeders 
on  carrion,  and  it  is  owing  to  this  that  their  remains  are  so 
rarely  found  in  India,  on  which  account  the  Hindoos 
believe  that  they  bury  their  dead. 

Two  teeth  found  in  Suffolk  were  at  first  described  by 
Professor  Owen  as  those  of  apes,  under  the  title  Macacus 
toccpnus.     This  opLaion,  however,  he  has  since  withdrawn.* 

A  fragment  of  a  right  maxilla,  from  Soleure  in  Switzer- 
land, was  described  by  Kutimeyer  in  1862,  under  the 
name  Ccenopitliecus  lemuroides.  But  the  recent  discovery 
of  fossil  lemurs  in  France  renders  the  ape  character  of 
tins  fragment  (which  was  always  doubtful)  still  more  un- 
certain.J 

When  we  enter  upon  Miocene  deposits  we  find  plentiful 
and  unquestionable  remains  of  apes  now  extinct.  In  India, 
in  the  Sewalik  hills,  the  astragalus  of  a  Semnopitkecus 
(resembling  S.  eniellus)  has  been  found.  Also  jaws  and 
teeth  of  other  forms  allied  to  Semnopithecus  and  Macacus 
have  been  discovered,  one  with  an  upper  jaw  nearly  as 
large  as  that  of  the  existing  orang.  These  fossils,  how- 
ever, exhibit  no  remarkable  difference  in  form  from  the 
bones  of  existing  apes. 

In  Europe  a  very  remarkable  ape  fossil,  named  Dryo- 
pithecus  fontani  (Lartet),  has  been  found  at  Saint  Gaudens 
in  France.  A  lower  jaw  and  himjems  were  there  obtained, 
but  isolated  teeth  have  also  been  met  with  in  the  Suabian 
Alps.  This  creature  was  an  ape  belonging  to  the  highest 
subfamily,  SimUn/ce,  and  was  allied  to  Hylobates,  but  of 
greater  bulk  than  any  existing  gibbon. 

Two  other  species  of  ape  have  been  found  allied  to  Eylo- 
haiet,  but  of  smaller  size  than  Dryopithecus,  and  show- 
ing some  probable  affinity  to  Semnopithecus.  These  are 
Pliopithecus  antiquus  (Lartet),  and  P.  platyodon  (Bieder- 
mann).  Of  the  former,  two  imperfect  lower  jaws  were 
found  in  fresh-water  deposit  at  Sansan,  near  Auch,  in  France ; 
while  of  the  latter,  an  upper  jaw  has  been  found  in  Zurich 
at  Elgg,  in  the  upper  fresh-water  Molasse  there.  Another 
ape  (probably  of  the  Simiinae),  of  which  a  lower  jaw  has 
been  found  in  the  lignite  bed  at  Monte  Bamboli  in  Tuscany, 
has  been  named  by  G.  M  Gervais,  Oreopiihecus  hambolii. 

M.  Gaudry  has  also  found  a  rich  deposit  of  ape  relics  at 
Pikermi  in  Greece.  He  has  sent  thence  to  Paris  parts  of 
as  many  as  twenty-five  individuals,  while  other  remains  are 
preserved  in  Munich,  and  no  less  than  five  crania  at  Milan. 
These  remains  have  been  placed  by  Wagner  in  a  new 

'  AnTu  cad  Mag.  of  NaL  BiU  1862,  p.  240. 


genus,  Mesopiihecru.  They  are  verj'  interesting,  as  show- 
ing a  somewhat  interjpediate  structure  compared  with 
li\'ing  apes.  .  The  cranium  and  dentition  bear  affinity  to 
Semnopitheciis,  but  the  Umbs  are  rather  those  of  Macacus. 

Certain  fragments  found  at  Eppelsheim  (in  strata  of  the 
same  gviological  age  as  the  Pikermi  deposits)  have  also  been 
attributed  to  the  former  genus;  while  five  mandibula, 
found  at  Steinheim  in  Wiirtemberg,  have  received  the 
name,  from  Fraas,  of  Semnopithecus  grancUevut. 
J  Amongst  the  rich  palaeontological  treasures  which  have 
recently  been  found  in.the  North  American  Miocene  deposits 
are  certain  teeth  and  fragments,  which,  it  has  been  sug- 
gested, may  be  those  of  apes.  At  present,  however,  their 
nature  is  quite  problematical,  though  the  presence  of  apes 
at  that  period  in  America  would  be  a  fact  of  extreme 
interest,  if  sufficient  remains  could  be  found  to  determine 
whether  such  apes  were  Simiadce  or  Cebidce,  or  forms  inter- 
mediate between  the  two. 

The  Pliocene  deposits  have  not  yet  yielded  much  in 
the  way  of  ape  remains.  Some  teeth  from  Montpellier 
(found  in  fresh-water  marl)  have  been  named  Semnopithecus 
Monspessulanus  by  M.  Gervais,  while  part  of  a  lower  jaw 
from  the  same  locality  has  been  called  Macacus  priscus. 
Other  fragments  of  jaws,  and  some  teeth  of  Macaci,  have 
been  found  in  the  Val  d'Amo,  and  are  preserved  at  Pisa, 
Turin,  and  Florence.'  A  single  tooth  from  Grays,  Essex, 
has  been  described  by  Professor  Owen  as  Macacus  plio- 
ccenus. 

In  America,  besides  the  Miocene  fragments  before  re- 
ferred to,  numerous  bones  of  Mycetes  and  other  genera 
have  been  found  in  the  cave's  of  BrazO.  These,  however, 
appear  to  be,  geologically  speaking,  quite  recent,  and  they 
closely  resemble  the  bones  of  apes  now  living  in  that 
region. 

For  further  details  as  to  fossil  apes,  an  article  may  be 
referred  to  (a  translation  from  the  Italian)  by  Major 
Forsyth,  in  the  Aymals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  Histsry, 
for  the  month  of  September  1872. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTIONJ 

The  apes  are,  as  far  as  is  yet  certainly  known,  at  present 
almost  confined  to  tropical  latitudes.  Their  most  northern 
limits  in  the  Old  World  are  Gibraltar  (Macacxu  inuus), 
Moupin,  in  Thibet  {Macacus  thibetanus  and  Semnopithecus 
roxellanoe),  and  Japan  (Macctcus  speciosus).  In  the  New 
World  the  highest  northern  latitude  certainly  known  to  be 
attained  is  18*  or  19°  (Ateles  melanochir)  in  Southern 
Mexico,  but  they  possibly  reach  even  latitude  23°.  Father 
David,  however,  sees  no  reason  (considering  the  severity 
of  the  climate  of  Moupin)  why  apes  should  not  also  be 
found  in  the  mountains  of  Northern  China,  and  the  native* 
have  repeatedly  assured  him  they  are  to  be  found  there. 
Southwards,  apes  are  found  to  near  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  the'  island  of  Timor  (Macacus  cynomolgus),  in 
the  Indian  Archipelago,  in  the  Old  World,  and  to"  aljout 
30°  in  Brazil  and  Paraguay,  in  the  New  World.  As  to 
vertical  extent,  a  Semnopithecus  has  been  seen  near  Simlah, 
at  a  height  of  11,000  feet;  Dr  Hooker  saw  monkeys  in  the 
Himalaya  at  an,  elevation  above  8000  feet;  and  Semnopi- 
thecus roxellanoe  and  Macacus  thibetanus  were  found  by 
Father  David  inhabiting  the  Snowy  Mountains  of  Moupin. 
in  Thibet,  at  an  elevation  of  about  3000  metres,  where 
frost  and  snow  last  several  months.  In  Miocene  times 
the  ape  range  was  more  extensive — namely,  to  Greece, 
Tuscany,  the  South  of  France,  Zurich,  Wiirtemberg,  anii 
even  to  Essex. 

Some  of  the  localities  richest  in  monkeys  are  islands, 
such  as  Ceylon,  Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  Java ;  and  apes  are 
also  found  in  Trinidad,  and  the  island  of  Fernando  Pa 
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There  are,  ho-wever,  certain  islands  which  seem  eminently 
well  suited  to  support  an  ape  population,  where  apes, 
nevertheless,  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  Such  are 
the  West  Indian  Islands,  Madagascar,^  and  New  Giiinea; 
moreover,  no  ape  inhabits  tropical  Australia.  These  facts 
become  the  more  remarkable,  if,  as  Father  David  suspects, 
apes  exist  in  Northern  China  to-day.  Evidently  it  is  not 
climate  which  prevents  their  existing  in  Central  Europe 
now.  The  continents  of  Africa,  south  of  the  Sahara;  of 
Asia,  south  of  the  Himalaya;  and  of  America,  from 
Panama  to  the  southern  part  of  Brazil,  are,  with  the 
islands  before  mentioned,  the  special  ape  regions  of  the 
existing  fauna. 

There  is  a  remarkable  difference  between  the  ape  popu- 
lation of  the  New  and  the  Old  World,  the  latter  being 
inhabited  exclusively  by  Simiadae,  the  former  as  exclusively 
by  the  Cebidce.  Europe  has  but  a  single  ape  species ;  and 
Asia,  north  of  the  Himalaya,  has  but  the  few  found  iu 
Thibet,  China,  and  Japan.  Africa,  north  of  the  Sahara, 
is  zoologically  a  part  of  Europe,  and  there  also  Macacus 
inuv4  is  found,  which  is  the  only  African  species  of  the 
genus.  African  apes  are  the  chimpanzee  and  gorilla  of 
the  west  coast,  the  former  extending  eastwards  to  28°  E. 
long.;  the  Co/oW( which  are,  in  fact,  but  the  African  form 
of  iSemnopithecus),  the  long-tailed  Cercopitheci,  including 
mangabeys  (or  white-eyelid  monkeys) ;  and,  lastly,  the 
baboons,  Cynocephali.  The  genus  Cynoce-phalus  extends 
into  Arabia ;  but  that,  zoologically  speaking,  is  a  part  of 
Africa.  The  Asiatic  regions  possess  the  orang  (Simia)  (in 
Borneo  and  Sumatra),  the  long-armed  apes  {Hylabates),  the 
■Semrwpitheci,  and  Macaci. 

■  One  form  of  Macacus,  and  a  very  peculiar  one  {M.  niger), 
is  found  in  the  islands  Batchian  and  Celebes  ;  and  it  is  a 
noteworthy  fact  that  this,  the  most  baboon-Kke  of  all  the 
Macaci,  should  only  exist  in  a  region  so  extremely  remote 
from  Africa.  The  genus  Maxacus  is  the  most  widely 
spread  of  any  existing  genus — namely,  from  Gibraltar, 
North  Africa,  Thibet,  and  Japan  (perhaps  even  from 
Northerji  China),  down  to  the  island  of  Timor,  and  from 
the  north-west  of  Africa  in  the  west,  to  Batchian,  Japan, 
and  the  Philippine  Islands  in  the  east.  In  ancient 
times  this  genus  seems  to  have  extended  to  France,  and 
even  to  Essex.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  in  the 
Miocene  period,  the  geographical  range  of  the  apes  of  India 
was  much  greater.  Gibbon-like  monkeys  existed  in  the 
south  of  France,  while  forms  intermediate  between  Satv- 
fuypithecui  and  Macacus  abounded  in  Greece. 

In  America,  north  of  Panama,  the  genera  as  yet  known 
to  be  represented  are  Ckrysothrix,  Nyctipithecus,  Cebus, 
Ateles,  Mycetes,  and  Hapale,  in  Veragua ;  Nyctipithecus, 
Cebus,  Ateles,  and  Mycetes,  in  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua ; 
Atelet  and  Mycetes,  in  Guatemala;  and  Ateles,  in  Southern 
Mexico.  Brazil  is,  of  course,  the  headquarters  of  the 
American  apes ;  but  different  portions  of  that  vast  region 
have  a  somewhat  different  ape  fauna.  .  Thus  the  genus 
Eriodes  appears  in  South-Eastern  Brazil  to  represent  the 
species  of  Ateles  inhabiting  the  more  northern  and  western 
parts  of  the  empire.  Southwards,  the  genera  Cebus, 
Mycetes,  Ckrysothrix,  and  CalHthrvx  extend  furthest :  but 
they  do  not  probably  aU  extend  to  the  furthest  limit  yet 
known,  namely,  30°  S.  The  species  found  farthest  south 
are  Mycetes  caraya,  Cebus  fatuellus,  and  Callitkrix  ptr- 
tOTiaius. 

ZOOLOaiCAL  POSITION  AITD  AFFINITIES  OF  APES. 

By  universal  consent  apes  are  placed  in  the  highest  rank 
of  all  brutes,  and,  excepting  man,  are  generally  taken  to 

'  Madagascar  is  the  special  home  of  the  half-apes  or  lemun. 


be  the  most  perfect  animals  of  the  mammalian  class.  It 
may  be  questioned,  however,  whether,  if  the  am'Tnal  man 
had  never  existed,  this  place  would  be  assigned  them  by 
any  observing  intelligence.  The  half-apes,  or  lemurs, 
commonly  placed  in  the  same  order  with  them,  are  cer- 
tainly inferior  mammals;  and  it  might  be  contended  that 
the  perfection  of  the  mammalian  type  is  rather  to  be  found 
in  the  Felidce  (or  cat  family),  by  reasoning  analogous  to 
that  by  which  it  might  also  be  contended  that  birds  (with 
their  differentiated  limbs,  perfect  circulating  and  respira- 
tory systems,  acute  sense  organs,  complex  instincts,  and 
teachableness)  are  really  the  highest  of  aU  vertebrate 
animals,  and  .represent  the  vertebrate  type  of  structure 
carrie'd  to  the  Mghest  degree  of  perfection  yet  attained. 

The  question  as  to  which  animala  are  most  nearly  allied 
to  apes  is  one  by  no  means  easy  to  answer.  Leaving  man 
aside  (whose  close  anatomical  resemblance  to  apes  is  so 
obvious),  it  is  at  present  extremely  difficult  to  say  what 
are  the  apes'  true  zoological  affinities.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
future  palaeontological  researches  may  afford  us  materials 
for  tracing  these  out ;  but  at  present  a  chasm  separates 
the  apes  from  every  other  group  of  animals.  The  half- 
apes,  or  lemurs,  were  generally  considered  to  lead  down 
from  the  apes  towards  the  insectivora,  and  thence  to  the 
implacental  mammals;  but  the  differences  between  the 
apes  and  lemurs  are  so  many  and  great,  that  it  cannot  be 
considered  otherwise  than  in  the  highest  degree  improbable 
that  (on  the  E'-olution  hypothesis)  they  took  origin  from 
any  common  root-form  that  was  not  equally  the  progenitor 
of  other  mammalian,  orders. 

But  if  the  apes  cannot  be  considered  to  show  evidence 
of  genetic  affinity  with  any  other  mammalian  order,  do 
they  constitute  so  homogeneous  a  group  as  to  suggest  the 
former  existence  of  one  ancient  root-form  common  to  them 
all  i  To  this  question  it  may  be  answered  that  the  differ- 
ences between  the  Simiadw  and  Cehidee  are  such  as  to  render 
it  doubtful  whether  they  may  not  have  had  respectively 
quite  different  origins,  and  whether  their  resemblances 
may  not  have  been  superinduced  by  similarity  of  needs 
and  conditions.  The  differences  referred  to  are  as  to— ^ 
(1),  dentition;  (2),  nasal  septum;  (3),  tail — the  Cebidce 
showing  a  tendency  to  a  curled  tail-end,  while  the  Simiadoc 
never  manifest  any  such  tendency ;  (4),  cheek  pouches.: 
(5),  ischiatic  callosities ;  (C),  general  form  and  habit  of 
body ;  (7),  opposabOity  of  the  thumb ;  (8),  bony  meaim 
auditorius  ezternus.  All  these  characters,  taken  together, 
seem  to  make  it  probable  that  the  Cebidce  and  Simiadae  are 
not  diverging  offshotg  from  some  common  ap«  parent,  but 
that  they  have  arisen  in  an  independence  as  complete  as 
that  between  the  origin  of  either  of  them  and  the  origin  of 
the  lemuroids  or  carnivores.  Possibly  further  discoveries 
in  the  Miocene  deposits  of  North  America  will  reveal  to 
us  transitional  forms  between  the  Old  and  the  New  World 
apes,  but  the  existence  of  such  forms  cannot  certainly  aa 
yet  be  affirmed.  It  may  be  asked,  however,  Can  the 
genera,  which  possess  so  many  points  in  common  as  Cebvs 
and  Cercopithecus,  hare  come  to  resemble  each  other  inde- 
pendently %  To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  the  number 
of  similarities  of  structure  which  must  have  had  an  inde- 
pendent origin  is  so  great  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  why 
those  of  the  two  genera  named  may  not  also  have  had  such 
an  origin.  As  examples  of  such  similarities  of  independent 
origin,  the  followingietructures  may  be  referred  to  : — The 
bony  covering  of  the  temporal  fossa  in  Chdonia,  Pelolatis, 
and  Lophiomys ;  the  compound  tooth  structure  of  Oryrte- 
ropus  and  Mylidbatis;  the  coexistence  of  a  certain  form  of 
dentition  with  a  saltatory  habit  in  Mocropus  and  Macrosce 
lides;  the  presence  of  but  eight  carpal  bones  in  Troglodyte! 
and  Tndris;  the  course  of  the  rertebrc!  artery  in  Avchenia 
and  Myrmecophaga ;  the  flying  membrane  in  certain  squirrels 
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and  phalaogers ;  the  canines  and  premolars  of  Canit  and 
Tkylacinus;  the  grinders  of  Peromeles  and  Urotrichiu; 
the  external  form  and  habit  of  body  of  Mus,  Sorex, 
and  Antechinus ;  and  the  peculiar  dorsal  shields  in  tortoises 
and  certain  frogs.  But  if  some  naturalists  are  disposed  to 
admit  that  the  common  origin  of  the-  Cehidce  and  Simiadce 
may  be  very  doubtful,  can  they  be  even  sure  of  that  of 
Cercopithtcus  and  Hylobaies  1  It  ha»  been  recently  sug- 
gested, that  the  Artiodactyla  and  the  Perusodactyla  (the 
even  and  the  odd-toed  ungulates)  may  be  genetically 
independent  (their  common  characters  being  merely  ad- 
aptive, functional  ones),  as  also  with  the  Balcenoidea 
(whales),  and  Delphinoidea  (dolphins).  The  response  of 
organisation  to  need  being  such  as  it  is  (structure  and 
function  manifesting  themselves  so  simultaneously),  the 
discrimination  between  genetic  and  adaptive  characters 
must  always  be  a  work  of  extreme  delicacy.  In  the 
presence  of  the  various  genealogical  trees  of  animal  descent 
which  have  been  so  hastily  put  forward  of  late,  a  judicious 
scepticism  seems  the  attitude  ]best  warranted  by  the 
evidence  yet  obtained.  If  so  many  similar  forms  have 
arisen  in  mutual  independence,  then  the  affinities  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  or  even  of  the  mammalian  class,  can 
never  be  represented  by  the  s}Tnbol  of  a  tree.  Rather,  we 
should  conceive  the  existence  of  a  grove  of  trees,  closely 
approximated,  greatly  ditfering  in  age  and  size,  with  their 
branches  interlaced  in  a  most  complex  entanglement.  The 
great  group  of  apes  is  composed  of  two  such  branches ; 
but  their  relations  one  to  another,  to  the  other  branches 
which  represent  mammalian  groups,  and  to  the  trunks 
from  which  such  branches  diverge,  are  problems  still  await- 
ing solution. 

There  can,  however,  oe  no  aouot  tnat  tne  Simiadce  and 
Cebidae  together  form  a  most  natural  group,  and  are 
closely  aUied  with  man  in  structure.  Jloreover,  as  man  is 
the  highest  animal,  and,  zoologically  considered,  differs 
less  from  even  the  lowest  ape  than  such  ape  differs  from 
any  other  animal,  man  and  apes  must  be  placed  together  in 
one  order,  which  may  well  bear  its  primitive  Linnean 
name,  "  Primates."  Whether  any  other  animals  (and,  if 
any,  what)  should  also  be  included  in  this  order,  are  ques- 
tions for  the  consideration  of  which  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  heading  Makmalia.  " 
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APELDOORN,  a  flouriahing  town  in  tha  Netherlands, 
in  the  province  of  Gnelderland^  17  milea  N.  of  Amheim, 
with  large  paper-mills,  and  a.  population  of  upwards  of 
12,000.  A  short  distance  off  is  the  €)astle  of  Loo,  the 
favourite  residence  of  King  WUliam  L 

APELLAS,  a  Greek  sculptor,  mentioned  by  Pausanias 
(vi  1,  6)  as  the  author  of  a  group  at  Olympia,  representing 
a  qnadnga,  with  the  statues  of  a  charioteer  and  of  Cynisca, 
the  sister  of  Archelaus.  This  group  having  been  ezecut«<^ 
to  commemorate  the  chariot  victory  gained  by  Cynisca  at 
the  Olympic  games,  420  B.C.,  the  date  of  the  artist  is  ob- 
taiDe<L  A  bronxe  sculptor  of  the  same  name,  and  probably 
the  same  person,  occurs  in  Pliny  (y^at,  Hi»t.,  tttiv.  86). 

APELLES,  the  most  celebrated  of  ancient  Oreek  pcdntera. 
The  date  assigned  to  hia  by  Pliny  (Nat.  Sitt.,  xxxv.  79) 
is  332  B.C.,  and  with  this  agrees  the  fact  of  his  having 
been  the  court  painter  of  Alexander  the  Qreat,  who  it  was 
•aid  would  allow  no  one  else  to  paint  his  portrait,  though, 
in  point  of  fact,  portraits  of  him  by  other  artist*  ar«  known 
<Pliny,  idL  93  and  135  ;  Horace,  Epi$t.,  ii  1,  239 ;  Cicero, 
Ad  Fam.,  t.  12,  13).  Apelles  had  Worked  befor«  then  for 
Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander,  and  with  a  carver  <3t  neariy 
half  a  century,  was  at  work  after  in  the  time  of  the  first 
•uccessors  to  Alexander's  empire.  He  was  bom  at 
Colophon,  where  it  appears  hu  father  Pytheas^  also  a 
painter,  resided.  His  first  instructor  was  acertain  Ephoma, 
of  Ephesus,  which  was  then  the  centre  of  the  Asia  Minor 
school  of  painting;  the  rival  school  being  that  of  Sicyon  in 
Greece  proper,  whither  Apelles  next  proceeded,  app>arently 
to  undergo  the  stricter  discipline  in  drawing  for  which 
that  scnool  was  renowned,  and  perhaps  also,  as  is  said 
(Plutarch,  AraU,  13),  to  win  a  share  of  the  good  fortune  and 
fame  of  its  leaders.  He  was  here  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Corinth,  and  it  was  probably  then  that  he  was  taken  by 
the  beauty  of  the  young  Lais,  on  seeing  her  drawing  water 
at  the  fountain  of  Peirene.  Another  incident,  that  of  his 
having  seen  the  notorious  Phryne  bathing  at  Eleusis,  and 
from  this  conceived  the  design  of  his  picture  of  Aphrodite 
Anadyomene,  would  also  fall  about  tiiis  time,  for  the  two 
reasons  that  Phryne's  celebrity  occurred  in  the  period 
before  Alexander,  and  that  Apelles  is  not  known  to  have 
made  a  second  stay  in  that  district  of  Greece.  From 
Sicyon  he  went  to  the  Macedonian  court,  and  was  there 
employed  until  Alexander  departed  on  his  expedition  into 
Asia,  on  which  the  painter  accompanied  him  as  far  as 
Ephesus,  where  he  settled.  Of  the  intimacy  between  him 
and  his  royal  patron  there  are  a  number  of  stories,  which, 
however,  from  the  variety  in  the  telling,  may  be  without 
foundation  in  fact.  According  to  PUny  (xiiv.  85),  Alex- 
ander having  betrayed  ignorance  by  some  remark  about 
painting,  was  told  by  Apelles  to  be  silent,  lest  the  boys 
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whu  were  rubbing  down  colours  in  the  studio  might  laugb 
at  bim  But  the  version  of  the  same  story  given  by 
Plutarch  {De  Adul.,  15)  has,  in  the  place  of  Alexander,  tha 
Megabyzos,  or  priest  of  Diana  at  Ephesus  ;  whQe  in  <f1ian 
(Var.  Hut.,  iL  2)  the  story  is  told  of  Zeuxis,  not  of 
Apelles.  Again,  ^M^n  ( Var.  Eitt.,  ii  3)  relates,  that  while 
Alexander  was  inspecting  a  painting  of  a  horse  by  Apelles, 
a  horse  neighed  towards  the  picture,  upon  which  tho 
painter  remarked  that  the  horse  knew  more  of  art  than  the 
king.  But  Pliny  (xxz.  95)  instances  the  neighing  of  • 
horse,  only  as  having  decided  a  competition  between 
Apelles  and  some  other  painter.-  Still,  so  far  aa  the  painter's 
tidiness  of  rebuke  is  concerned,  these  stories  are  confirmed 
by  other  incidents,  as  when  he  told  an  artist,  who  boasted 
of  his  speed  in"  work,  that  the  wonder  was  why  he  could 
not  produce  more  of  such  stuff  in  the  same  time  ;  or,  when 
having  once  accepted  correction  from  a  shoemaker  about  a 
wrongly  painted  boot  in  one  of  his  pictoree,  he  declined 
further  criticism  from  him,  with  the  observation  which  hae 
since  become  a  proverb,  Ne  tupra  ertpidam  tutor  judieartl 
(Pliny,  xzzv.  84).  Of  an  opposite  kind  were  his  relations 
with  Protogenea,  the  Rhodian  painter,  whose  abilitifla  he 
readily  recognised,  and  whom  he  brought  into  notice  by 
spreading  a  report  that  he  intended  to  purchase  his  friend's 
pictures,  and  sell  them  as  his  own.  Finding  Protogenee 
not  at  home  on  one  of  his  visits,  Apellee,  instead  of  leaving 
his  name,  drew  with  a  brush  an  exceedingly  fine  line  on  s 
prepared  tablet  Protogenes  knowing  the  hand,  and 
accepting  the  challenge,  drew  within  the  line  a  still  finer 
one  in  another  colour.  Bat  Apelles  returning,  divided  the 
line  a  third  time,  and  was  confessed  the  victor.  Though 
Ephesus  continued  to  be  his  home,  Apelles  worked  also 
elsewhere,  as  in  Smyrna,  Samoa,  and  Rhcxies,  but  princi- 
pally In  Cos,  where  he  received  the  rights  of  a  burgess,  and 
where  probably  he  die(L  For  an  account  of  his  works  and 
style,  see  Aech-eologt  (Classical).  (a.  s.  m.) 

APENNINES*  an  extensive  range  of  mountains  tra- 
versing the  entire  extent  of  the  Italian  peninsula,  and 
forming,  as  it  were,  the  backbone  of  that  country.  Tha 
name  Apennines  is  probably  of  Celtic  origin,  and  derived 
from  pen,  properly  signifying  a  head,  or  mountain  height. 
By  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers  the  name  is  generally  used 
in  the  singular,  as  Apainimu  Moru,  6  'AiroTivo?,  to 
AjroTivov  op<K.  The  name  may  have  been  originally 
applied  only  to  a  particular  mountain,  and  afterwards 
extended  to  include  the  whole  chain. 

The  Apennines  may  be  considered  as  a  southern  branch 
of  the  great  Alpine  system  of  Europe.  Both  the  mountain 
systems  have  agenei^  resemblance  aa  regards  the  age  and 
lithological  character  of  the  rocks  and  strata  which  com- 
pose them.     Geographers  have   differed   as  to  the   point 
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where  the  Apennines  are  to  he  distinguished  from  the  Alps. 
Some  have  placed  it  at  the  pass  of  Bocohetta  ;  others  at  the 
Col  di  Teuda  ;  and  others  at  the  low  pa£s  which  runs  from 
Savona  to  Cairo.  Strabo,  who  gives  a  very  accurate 
account  of  the  general  features  and  direction  of  this  chain, 
considers  it  as  beginning  in  the  vicinity  of  Genoa.  From 
Col  di  Teuda  the  Apeuniues  run  in  a  semicircle  round  the 
Gulf  of  Genoa,  in  a  general  direction  from  west  to  east ; 
they  afterwards  tuin  to  the  south,  and  traverse  the  whole 
of  the  Italian  peninsula  to  the  Strait  of  Messina.  The 
intire  length  of  the  chain  is  about  600  miles  measured  in 
a  direct  line,  and  about  800  miles  if  measured  along  the 
windings.  The  chain  lies  between  38°  and  44°  30'  N.  lat., 
and  7°  40'  and  18°  20'  E.  long.  The  mountains  are  divided 
into  the  Northern,  Central,  and  Southern  Apennines. 

The  Northtm  Apennines  include  what  are  usually 
designated  the  Ligurian  and  Tuscan  Apennines.  The 
Ligurian  Apennines  extend  from  the  Maritime  Alps  past 
Monte  Gisa  to  the  borders  of  Tuscany.  The  principal 
passes  here,  between  Piedmont  and  the  duchy  of  Genoa,  are 
through  the  valleys  of  the  Tanaro,  the  Bormida,  and  the 
Lemma.  The  pass  of  Pontremo  leads  up  the  Magra  Valley 
from  Spezzia  to  Parma.  The  Tuscan  Apennines  extend 
from  Monte  PeUegrino  to  Monte  Cornaro,  in  12°  3'  E. 
The  Alpi  Appuani  form  an  outlying  mass  of  mountains 
between  the  valley  of  the  Magra  and  the  Secchio.  The 
chief  passes  are  those  of  Bratollo,  Fiumalbo,  Monte  Carelli 
or  Pietra-Mala,  and  that  proceeding  from  the  valley  of  the 
Sieve,  over  Borgo  di  San  Lorenzo,  through  the  valley  of 
the  Lamone,  and  on  towards  Faenza. 

The  Central  or  Eoman  Apennines  compreDend  that  part 
of  the  chain  between  Monte  Cornaro,  in  which  the  T^ber 
rises,  and  Monte  Velino,  north  of  Lake  Fucino.  Its 
general  direction  is  from  N.N.W.  to  S.S.E.  or  nearly 
parallel  to  the  Tiber.  The  descent  towards  the  Adriatic  is 
continuous  and  direct,  but  towards  the  Mediterranean  it 
forma  two  distinct  inclined  planes.  The  principal  passes 
from  the  north  are  at  the  village  of  Scheggia,  where  the 
Cantiano  rises;  at  Serravalle,  south-east  of  Monte  Pennine, 
at  the  head  of  the  valley  of  the  Chienti ;  at  Castellucio, 
between  Norcia  and  Arquata ;  and  the  chief  pass  of  all 
between  Rieti  and  the  valley  of  the  Pescara. 

The  Southern  Apennines  include  the  remaining  portion 
of  this  chain.  From  Monte  Velino  they  proceed  in  a  south- 
easterly direction  to  the  valley  of  the  Ofanto,  which  cuts 
through  the  range.  South  of  that  limit,  one  short  branch 
extends  eastward  towards  Altamura,  another  runs  westward 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Salerno,  while  the  main  chxiin  is 
prolonged  nearly  due  south  to  the  heights  of  Aspromonte 
overlooking  the  Strait  of  Messina.  In  the  upper  part  of  the 
Southern  Apennines  a  number  of  sharp  pyramidical  points 
raise  themselves  above  the  mountain  chain.  Among  these 
are  Monte  Forcone  at  the  source  of  the  Sangro,  Monte 
Bant'  Angelo,  above  the  sources  of  the  Voltumo  and  Trigno, 
and  Monte  Calvello  north-east  of  Salerno.  The  principal 
pass  over  this  part  of  the  Apennines  is  that  of  Sulmona, 
near  the  sources  of  the  Volturno,  so  called  from  the  town 
of  Sulmona,  wheie  the  roads  from  Rome,  Pescara,  and 
Aquila  unite.  The  passes  above  Castel  Franco  and  Ariano 
are  the  highest  points  of  the  roads  over  the  ridge,  from 
Benevento  to  Troja,  and  from  Avellino  to  Foggia. 

The  geology  and  palaeontology  of  the  Apennines  have 
been  fully  investigated  by  Savi,  Meneghini,  Pareto, 
lAvini,  Orsini,  Bianconi,  Mortillet,  and  others.  As  a 
general»Tule,  the  same  formations  occur  here  as  in  the 
Alps,  and  the  system  usually  consists  of  a  central  ridge 
having  secondary  and  lower  ridges  running  parallel  with 
the  main  range,  the  intervening  country  being  formed  of 
but  slightly  disturbed  newer  Tertiary  deposits.  Thus,  in  I 
that  portion  of  the  Apennines  which  borders  on  and  extends 


into  Tuscany  and  Bologna,  the  system  consists  of  two 
parts.     The  one  which  is  most  distant  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean forms  the  Apennines  proper ;  here  the  Eocene  beds 
prevail,  and  are  covered,  especially  on  the  north  flank,  by 
Miocene   and  Pliocene  beds ;   the  axes   of  elevation  are 
numerous  and  parallel  to  each  other,  following  strikes  which 
run  from  W.N.  \V.  to  E.S.E,,  and  from  N.W.  to  S.R     The 
other  part  is  nearer  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  remarkable 
for  its  richness  in  metalliferous  ores  ;  the  rocks  prevalent 
in  it  belong  to  the  Palteozoic  and  Oolitic  periods,  and  have 
a  N.N.W.  to  S.S.E.  strike.     Between  Spezzia  and  Civita 
Vecchia  it  is  represented  by  numerous  outliers  of  verrucano 
(probably  of  Carboniferous  age),  and  trias  surrounded  by 
Oolitic  rocks.     The  district  of  Carrara  abounds  in  marbles 
belonging  to  the  Liassic  and  Oolitic  periods.    Nearly  all  the 
mountains  between  Carrara  and  Monte  Sagra  have  beds  of 
marble,  which  sometimes  acquii'e  considerable  thickness,  as 
for  instance  in  the  vertical  escarpments  of  Monte  Corchio. 
The  mountains  between  the  meridians  of  Genoa  and  Parma 
form  but  one  chain,  composed  of  parallel  ridges  striking 
W.N.W.  to  E.N.E.    The  strata  consist  of  Eocene  fornmtions 
flanked  by  Miocene  and  Pliocene  beds,  pierced  by  numerous 
ophiolitic   masses.      Towards  Genoa  the  mountains    con 
form  to  the  S.S.W.  and  N.N.E.  directions  of  the  Westero 
Alps ;  the  rocks  are  of  Eocene  age,  but  are  much  meta- 
morphosed by  the  serpentines  of  Pegli,  Voltri,  and  Varagine. 
In  the  Central  Apennines  there  is  a  large  development  of 
secondary  beds  from  the  trias  to  the  upper  chalk,  and  of 
the  Tertiary  formation,  which  is  represented  by  strata  of  the 
Eocene,  Miocene,  Pliocene,  and  Post-Pliocene  periods.     The 
main  axis  of  the  chain  is  chiefly  formed  of  the  Secondary 
rocks,  while  the  minor  ranges  are  formed  of  Tertiary  beds. 
The  mountains,  as  a  whole,  rise  from  N.  to  6.,  culminating 
in  Monte  Como,  9593  feet  high,  beyond  which  their  height 
again  decreases.     Mount  Amaro  is  8960  feet,  and  'Mount 
Velino  7910  feet  higL     The  oldest  rock  seen  in  this  part 
is  a  dolomite ;  it  is  unfossiUferous,  and  acquires  its  greatest 
massivenisss  in  the  mountains  of  Cesi,  Spoleto,  and  Ventosa. 
Above  itioUows  a  limestone,  which  is  in  places  many 
hundred  Jfar^,.  thick.     Fossils  are  rare  in  it  as  a  whole, 
though'  locaUy  abundant  in   a  few   places.     The  strata 
which  next  succeed  are  ferruginous  limestones  and  marls, 
abounding  in  Middle  Liassic  fossils  ;  then  red  limestones, 
yielding  ammonites  and  other  shells  of  the  Upper  Lias; 
then  a  vast  series  of  limestones,  marls,  and  siliceous  beds, 
which  compose  a  large  part,  of  the  flanks  and  summit* 
of  the  Apennines,  and  which  represent  the  OoLtic  iferioi 
The  hippuritic  chalk  is  largely  developed,  and  in  places  it 
forms,  the  mass  of  the  Apennines,  as  in  the  Rossa  Chain, 
and  the  lofty  ranges  of  the  Abruzzi.     FossUs  are  abundant 
in  this  limestone.     The  Upper  Cretaceous  beds  are  repre- 
sented by  massive  limestones  with  comparatively  few  fossils. 
Above  these  follow  a  nummulitic  limestone,  marly  schists, 
arenaceous  macigno,  die.     The  Miocene  beds  are  varied  in 
their  lithological  nature  and  rich  in  fossils.    .The  more  recent 
strata  seldom  occur  at  any  great  height  above  the  sea. 

(See  D'Achiardi,  il/i?i«ra/c«//a  dellaToscana,  2  vols.  1872 ; 
W.  P.  Jervis,  in  The  Mineral  Resources  of  Central  Italy, 
8vo,  1868 ;  and  papers  by  Lavini  and  Orsini,  in  Bull.  Soc 
Geol.  France,  2d  series,  xiL  1202-1232;  Pareto,  in  .Bu«. 
Soc.  Geol,  xix.  239-320 ;  Bianconi,  Ibid.,  xxiv.  482 ;  and 
Ponzi,  Giornale  Arcadico,  new  series,  vol.  xxiiL) 

APENRADE,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  Schleswig,  beauti- 
fully situated  on  the  Apenrade  fiord,  an  arm  of  the  Little 
Belt,  38  miles  N.  of  Schleswig.  It  is  connected  by  a 
branch  lino  with  the  main  raOway  of  Schleswig,  And 
possesses  a  tolerably  good  harbour,  by  means  of  which  it 
carries  on  a  considerable  transit  trade,  while  there  are 
also  sevenal  manufactures,  as  well  as  some  shipbuilding  and 
sea-fishing.     Population,  5932. 
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APHASIA  (from  a  and  ^a<rtt;  synonymfl,  Aphemia, 
Alalia,  Aphratia,  Aphthcmgia,  Aphtheruria),  a  term  applied 
to  indicate  a  condition  in  which  the  function  of  express- 
ing ideas  by  articulate  sounds  is  arrested,  perverted,  or 
destroyed,  in  consequence  of  lesion  of  the  brain.  Loss  or 
perversion  of  the  power  of  expressing  ideas  by  written  signs 
Ls  often  associated  with  tJiis  condition.  The  term  Aphasia 
is  generaUy  held  to  comprise  two  great  varieties:  (1), 
Amnesic  Aphasia,  in  which  the  melnory  of  words  is  lost  or 
perveitsd  ;  and  (2),  Ataxic  Aphasia,  in  which  the  function 
of  articulation  is  lost  or  perverted.  Although  this  broad 
distinction  is  very  properly  made,  it  very  rarely  happens 
that  a  case  occurs  in  which  the  two  conditions  are  not  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  coexistent. 

Amnetic  (o,  ^1^0-49)  aphasia  is  symptomatised  very 
variously.  The  earliest  and  most  common  indication  con- 
sists in — (a.)  The  loss  of  the  memory  oi  substantives  and 
Dimes,  other  parts  of  speech  being  properly  applied ;  in 
such  cases  a  periphrasis  is  employed  to  express  the  term. 
(yS.)  The  memory  of  a  language  with  which  the  patient  had 
been  thorough] j"  conversant  may  become  lost,  (y.)  Terms  are 
persistently  misapplied ;  for  instance,  in  recorded  cases 
"pamphlet"  has  been  used  for  "camphor,"  "hogshead" 
for  "  sugar,"  "  horse  "  for  "  man,"  kc,  &c.  This  symptorn 
has  been  named  Heterophasia  (rrcpo?,  tfxuri^).  In  ataxic 
(o,  Tti^i;)  aphasia — (a.)  the  function  of  articidation  is  com- 
pletely lost,  the  patient  being  only  able  to  indicate  by  signs 
that  he  is  conscious  of  the  idea  conveyable  by  the  term ; 
thus  an  ataxic  aphasic,  who  had  been  an  engine-driver, 
when  asked  what  had  been  his  trade,  could  only  express 
himself  by  imitating  the  sound  made  by  an  engine  when 
starting,  "Hish,  hish,  hish."  In  many  instances  even  this 
power  of  imitation  is  in  complete  abeyance — assent  to  the ' 
fitness  of  a  spoken  word  to  indicate  the  object  exhibited 
being  given  by  a  nod  or  other  gesture.  (/?.)  The  function 
of  articulation  is  modified ;  thus  a  word  may  be  only  half 
articulated;  for  instance  "watch"  can  only  be  pronounced 
as  "  wa,"  no  prompting,  or  effort  on  his  own  part,  enabling 
the  patient  to  complete  the  word,  (y.)  Only  automatic 
phrases  can  be  articulated,  oaths,  "yes,"  "no,"  "aye,"  ic 
(&)  The  patient  makes  use  of  a  set  phrase,  which  may 
consist  of  actual  words,  but  more  frequently  of  confused 
sounds,  such  aa  "  tan  tan,"  "  ta  ta,"  "  didoes  doe  the 
doe,"  (tc;  but  such  phrases  do  not  appear  to  satisfy  tiim 
as  expressive  of  ideas,  although  only  one  is  persistently 
employed.  In  almost  all  cases  of  ataxic  aphasia  there  is 
a  well-marked  desire  and  eCfort  to  enunciate  words,  the 
muscles  of  articulation  often  working  strongly  but  con- 
vulsively. The  great  diagnostic  point  between  amnesic 
and  ataxic  aphasia  is,  that  in  the  former  the  patient  can 
always  articulate  the  forgotten  word  when  it  is  suggested 
to  him ;  in  the  latter,  no  prompting  or  assistance  can  enable 
him  to  enunciate  the  proper  sound.  Closely  associated 
with  both  forms  of  aphasia  is  the  loss  of  the  power  of 
expressing  ideas  by  written  sigus.  To  this  condition  the 
term  agraphia  (o,  ypa.<t>etv)  has  been  applied.  Most  fre- 
quently this  power  is  completely  lost,  the  effort  of  putting 
pen  to  paper  being  only  followed  by  a  confused  scribbling ; 
occasionally  a  strong  effort  is  made  to  write  ;  for  instance, 
the  patient  makes  a  feeble  endeavour  to  make  his  signature, 
which  results  in  the  production  of  a  badly-formed  initial 
letter,  the  subsequent  ones  being  either  quite  imformed, 
or  represented  by  a  confusion  of  wrong  signs.  In  the 
most  slightly-marked  cases  of  agraphia,  i.e.,  those  in  which 
the  patient  is  able  to  produce  actual  graphic  signs,  the. 
general  character  of  the  handwriting  is  completely  changed 
from  that  which  had  existed  during  health. 

Aphasia,  whether  amnesic  or  ataxic,  may,  but  seldom 
does  exist  di'.issooiatsd  from  absolute  insanity. 

Great  ictarust  ha.-  .-on'red  around  the  question  of  the 


pathology  of  aphasia,  as  many  observatioca  have  been 
adduced  which  appear  to  connect  with  this  condition  lesion 
of  a  specific  portion  of  the  brain,  and  from  this  it  has 
been  sought  to  deduce  the  absolute  localisation  of  the 
function  of  speech  in  the  hemispherical  ganglia.  The 
large  proportion  of  cases  of  ataxic  aphaaia  occur  in 
association  with  right-sided  hemiplegia,  although  others  are 
on  record  in  which  it  has  appeared  in  connection  with  left- 
sided  hemiplegia  in  left  handed  persons.  Bouillard,  Andral, 
and  Dax  placed  on  record  a  series  of  cases  which  bore  upon 
the  association  of  disease  of  the  frontal  lobes  of  the  brain, 
with  loss  of  the  faculty  of  articulate  speech.  In  1861 
Broca  of  Paris  enunciated  the  theory,  founded  on  the 
clinical  and  pathological  observation  o£  two  carefully 
reported  cases,  that  the  portion  of  the  cerebrum  which  ia 
necessarily  diseased  in  aphasia  is  the  posterior  third  of  IA9 
third  or  inferior  left  frontal  convolution.  A  large  number 
of  cases  have  since  been  published  which  appear  to  support 
this  theory  ;  but  an  almost  equally  large  number  have  been 
recorded  in  which  disease  of  this  portion  of  the  above- 
named  convolution  has  been  found  without  material  impair- 
ment of  speech,  in  which  it  has  been  found  intact  in  cases 
of  aphasia,  or  in  which  disease  of  other  convolutions  has 
been  accompanied  by  similar  symptoms.  Broca's  positive 
localisation  of  the  function  of  speech  has  been  disproved  by 
several  well-authenticated  cases ;  it  is,  nevertheless,  held  by 
many  prominent  pathologists,  that,  although  his  deduction 
is  not  absolutely  correct,  it  is  in  the  main  true,  as  lesion  of 
the  portion  of  the  brain  indicated  by  Broca  may  affect 
neighbouring  convolutions  of  the  frontal  lobes,  in  which 
their  observations  lead  them  to  believe  the  function  of 
speech  is  localised,  although  its  seat  cannot  be  exactly 
indicated.  Another,  section  of  pathologists  hold  that  the 
nutrition  of  the  whole  encephalon  is  effected  by  lesion  of 
this  particular  convolution,  the  locality  of  which,  by  ita 
anatomical  relations  to  the  middle  cerebral  artery,  i» 
peculiarly  liable  to  embolus  and  apoplexy,  and  that  aa  3 
consequence,  the  faculty  of  speech  is  affected  in  common 
with  other  cerebral  functions  ;  and  they  further  argue,  that, 
as  destruction  of  other  portions  of  the  cerebrum  has  been 
known  to  be  accompanied  by  similar  symptoms  affecting 
speech  (the  left  inferior  frontal  convolution  being  intact), 
it  is  in  no  wise  proved  that  localisation  of  function  can  be 
fairly  deduced  from  the  occasional  association  of  lesion  of 
this  convolution  with  aphasia. 

(See  Dr  Bateman,  On  Aphasia ;  papers  by  Dn  Tnke 
and  J.  Fraser  in  the  Journal  of  Mental  Science,  1870; 
Dr  Ferrier  "  On  the  Localisation  of  Brain  Function,"  Wett 
Riding  Reports;  and  for  bibUography,  Dictionnaire  £n- 
cyclopedique  des  Sciences  Medicales.)  (j.  B.  T.) 

APHORISM  (d<^opi<r/io«,  from  itfiopilu,  to  define)  is  a 
terse  and  definite  statement  of  a  principle  or  important 
doctrine  in  science  or  philosophy.  The  word  has  been 
used  as  the  title  of  some  well-known  works — aa  the 
Aphorisms  of  Hippocrates,  the  Aphorisms  of  the  School 
of  Salerno,  and  the  Aphorisnu  of  Boerhaave,  which  repre- 
sent respectively  the  medical  doctrines  of  the  5th  century 
B.C.,  and  the  12th  and  17th  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era.  One  of  the  best  specimens  of  a  philosophical  treatise 
whoUy  written  in  aphorisms  is  the  iVovum  Organum  of 
Lord  Bacon. 

APHRODITE  [Venuo].  From  the  accepted  meaning 
of  the  name  Aphrodite,  "  bom  in  the  foam  of  the  sea," 
(d^po's),  together  with  Hesiod's  {Theog.,  187-206)  ac- 
count of  her  appearing  first  in  the  waters  round  Cythera, 
and  finally  landing  on  Cyprus ;  and  from  the  further 
explanation  of  her  principal  title  Urania,  to  the  effect  that 
she  derived  her  being  from  the  maimed  L'ranos,  this  goddess 
might  appear  to  have  been  of  pure  Greek  origin,  as  indeed 
would  also  be  gathered  from  the.  fact  of  Homer  placing  her 
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among  tlic  Oljinpians,  and  calling  Iicr  a  daugliter  of  Zeus 
and  Dione.  But  her  connection  with  Cj'prus,  which  even 
Bonier  admits,  calling  her  Kypris  {Iliad,  v.  330,  422, 
760),  and  in  the  Odyssey  (viii.  302),  speaking  of  her  visit 
to  Cyprus,  where  were  a  temple  and  an  altar  for  her,  has 
provoked  an  inquiry  as  to  how  far  her  worship  may  have 
been  based  on  that  of  Astarte,  the  patron  goddess  of  the 
Phoenician  settlers  iii  that  island,  the  more  so  since  the 
worship  of  Aphrodite  Urania  flourished  mainly  in  the  track 
of  the  Phccnician  factories  in  the  islands  and  in  Greece 
proper.  The  obvious  facta  are — first,  that  Aphrodite  was 
not  associated  with  any  of  the  legendary  families  of  the 
mainland  of  Greece,  her  mortal  favourites — Adonis,  Pyg- 
malion, Auchises,  yEneas,  Paris — being  all  non-Hellenic, 
and  more  or  less  Asiatic  in  origin  ;  secondly,  that  her  wor- 
ship in  Cyprus,  as  Herodotus  was  told  (i.  105),  had  been 
transplanted  from  Ascalon,  where  was  the  oldest  temple 
of  a  goddess  whom  the  Greeks  translated  into  Aphrodite 
Urania,  and  identified  with  the  Aiitta  of  the  Arabians,  the 
Mylitta  of  the  Assjrrians,  and  the  Astarte  of  the  Phcenicians  ; 
thirdly,  that  this  Astarte  or  Mylitta  was  a  goddess  of  the 
heavens  (Urania),  or  better,  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and, 
though  the  details  are  unknown,  doubtless  personified  the 
harmony  of  their  movements  while  controlling  their  sup- 
posed influence  on  human  affairs,  not  least  their  influence 
on  the  sea,  in  which  respect  her  worship  would  commend 
itself  to  a  seafaring  and  trading  people  like  the  Phoenicians. 
As  tU^  universal  goddess  of  love,  her  province  embraced 
evci^y  phase  of  nature.  While  this,  which  was  the  basis  of 
the  character  of  Astarte,  was  the  basis  also  of  the  character 
of  Aphrodite ;  ahd  while,  through  commercial  ascendency, 
the  alphabet  of  the  Phoenicians,  and  their  system  of  numbers, 
weights,  and  measures  were'  adopted  by  the  Greeks,  there 
is  nothing  in  the  way  of  assuming  that  the  idea  of  their 
goddess  Aphrodite  was  borrowed  under  similar  circum- 
Btances.  If  the  15th  century  B.C.  be  correctly  assigned  as 
the  period  of  the  Phoenician  settlements  in  Greece,  there 
would  be  interval  enough  before  the  time  of  Homer  to 
admit  of  the  new  goddess  becoming  Helleniscd  anc^btain- 
ing  a  place  in  Olympus ;  and  this  would  be  brought  about 
with  the  grc-iter  iacility  if^as  ij  supposed,  the  Oriental 
goddess  really  supplanted  a  cruder  form  of  a  goddess  of 
love  previously  existing  in  the  Greek  system.  How  widely 
the  8cop6  of  love  was  interpreted  in  the  last  days  of  Greece, 
may  be  seen,  on  the  one  hand,  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  unseemly  account  of  the  birth  of  Aphrodite  in  Hesiod 
was  elevated  into  a  scene  at  which  all  the  higher  deities 
were  present,  as  rendered  by  Phidias  on  the  base  of  the 
statue  of  Zeus  at  Olympia;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  from 
the  fact  that  the  philosophers,  particularly  the  earlier 
thinkers  in  natural  philosophy,  conceived  heaven,  earth, 
and  sea  as  bound  into  an  harmonious  whole  by  the  power 
of  love.  A  very  different  interpretation  was  put  upon  it  in 
later  times  when  sensual  indulgence  was  the  master  feeling, 
and  Aphrodite  became  the  patroness  of  hetaerse.  For 
these  two  different  characters  she  bore  the  titles  of  Urania 
and  Pandemiu.  Under  the  former  title  she  was  not  only 
a  goddess  of  the  heavens,  in  respect  of  the  fertility  which 
they  produce  on  earth,  but  was  also  a  goddess  of  victory, 
either  herself  armed  or  occupied  with  the  arms  of  Ares 
(Mars).  Her  power  extended  to  the  sea,  but  only  to  soothe 
it,  and  hence  she  was  worshipped  in  seaports  with  thu 
epithet  of  cvttXoui.  Where  her  influence,  however,  was 
mostly  felt  was  in  the  gardens  among  the  flowers  in  spring- 
time. It  was  then  that  her  principal  festivals  occurred,' 
and  in  such  places  and  at  such  a  time  the  full  charm  of 
her  character  as  goddess  of  love  was  appreciated.  The 
Graces  (Chai-itu)  and  the  Seasons  (Uorce)  worked  her 
f-'arments  with  flowers,  from  which  a  scent  came  as  in 
baturo      The  sweetnsss  of  her  smile,  her  persuasive  voice 


and  her  entire  beauty  were  then  irresistible.  '■'  From  oeing 
the  goddess  of  beauty  and  love  throughout  nature,  she 
became  goddess  of  love  in  the  hearts  of  gods  and  men  ; 
cither  inspiring  a  passion  for  herself,  as  in  the  case  of 
Pygmalion  and  Anchises,  or  herself  inflamed  with  love,  as 
for  Adonis  and  Cinyras,  the  reputed  founder  of  her  worship 
in  Cyprus  ;  or  again  inspiring  a  pa3si6n  between  two  other 
persons,  as  between  Paris  and  Helena,  and  between  Phaon 
and  the  women  of  Lesbos.  When  the  subjects  were  women, 
her  power  was  frequently  carried  to  a  desperate  issue,  as 
in  the  cases  of  Medea,  Pasiphae,  Phajdra,  and  many  others. 
But  she  gave  also  the  pleasures  of  love,  and  while  this  led 
to  the  degradation  of  her  character  finally,  it  was  differently 
viewed  in  earlier  times,  in  which  she  was  in  this  matter 
simply  the  goddess  of  domestic  life  and  of  the  relations 
between  families,  being  in  some  places  associated  with 
Eileithyia,  the  goddess  of  childbirth,  or  elsewhere  regarded, 
like  Artemis,  as  a  guardian  of  children  and  young  maidens. 
It  seems,  indeed,  as  if  it  had  been  for  the  protection  of 
family  love  that  she  was  made  to  assume  after  Solon's  time 
the  protection  of  the  institutions  for  hetaerae.  Among 
the  other  deities  her  jwwer  and  also — after  the  rivalry  of 
Hera  (Juno)  and  Athene  (Minerva)  had  been  set  aside  by 
the  judgment  of  Paris — her  surpassing  beauty  were  acknow- 
ledged. Kros  (Cupid),  the  male  personification  of  love,  who 
at  one  time  is  called  her  son,  at  another 
is  present  at  her  birth,  is  the  chief 
of  her  comparuons,  the  others  being 
Himeros,  Pothos,  Anteros,  Peitho,  the 
Graces,  and  the  Seasons.  She  was 
the  wife  of  Hephaestos  (Vulcan),  and  if 
in  that  capacity  she  was  unfaithful  with 
Ares,  as  in  the  ludicrous  incident  when 
the  two  were  caught  in  the  cunning  net 
made  by  her  husband,  there  yet  ap- 
pears some  ground  for  the  invention 
of  this  myth,  in  the  fact  of  her  being 
associated  in  worship  with  Ares  at 
Thebes.  Her  connection  with  Ares  may  have  originated 
in  the  character  of  Arcia,  which  she  derived  from  the 
Oriental  goddess,  her  prototype.  As  an  armed  goddess 
she  appeared  at  Cythera  and  in  other  of  the  earliest  seats 
of  her  worship.  It  was  only  as  Charia,  the  personifica- 
tion of  grace  and  refined  skill,  that  she  could  have  been 
the  wife  of  Hephaestos,  and  this  is  the  name  which  io 
that  capacity  she  bears  in  the  Uiad.  In  the  Trojan  wai' 
she  was  opposed  to  the  Greeks,  and  protected  i£neas,' 
Hector,  and  Paris.  The  chief  seats  of  her  worship  were 
Cyprus,  Cythera,  Cnidns,  Corinth,  Thebes,»  Sicily,  and 
Athens.  Her  usual  symbols  were  the  tortoise,  dove,  swan, 
hare,  dolphin,  and  goat.  In  Paphos,  where  was  the  oldest 
form  of  her  religion,  she  was  worshipped  under  the  image 
of  a  ball  or  pyramid  surrounded  by  burning  torches.  In 
the  best  days  of  art  every  charm  of  beauty  was  exhausted 
for  her  statues,  culminating  in  the  Aphrodite  at  Cnidus  by 
Praxiteles.  Of  existing  statues,  the  'Venus  of  Milo  and  the 
Venus  of  Capua  are  the  best  examplea.  With'  regard  to 
the  native  Roman  goddess  Venus,  as  distinguished  from 
the  Venus  who  through  contact  with  the  Greeks  was  after- 
wards identified  with  Aphrodite,  it  is  known  that  her 
worship  did  not  exist  in  the  time  of  the  kings,  and  that  it 
was  introduced  into  'Rome  from  Lavinium,  Ardea,  and 
Gabii,  where  she  was  connected  with  jEneas  and  his 
advent  into  Italy.  But  for  the  rest,  whether  she  was  the 
goddess  caUed  Venilia,  or  a  native  goddess  of  gardens,  is 
uncertain.  Doubtless  her  functions  were  in  important 
instances  exchangeable  with  those  of  Aphrodite  ;  and  this 
being  so,  it  was  an  obvious  gain  to  incorporate  with  their 
own  goddess  another  whose  relations  with  Mars  and  Anchises, 
the  founders  of  the  Roman  race,  were  express  and  distinct. 
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In  her  sway  orer  the  productivity  of  the  fields  Venus  was 
associated  with  Priapus ;  in  the  spring  time  with  its  flowers 
she  was  sacrificed  to  by  young  maidens  ;  in  war  she  was 
Victrix  ;  in  peace,  Concordia  and  Conciliatrix  ;  on  the  sea 
she  was  Marina;  as  Libentina(Lubentina)  she  was  goddess  of 
desires ;  as  Libitina,  goddess  of  death ;  and  as  Genetrix,  the 
founder  of  families,  especially  of  the  Julian  family.  The  de- 
rivation of  her  name  given  by  Cicero  {De  Nat.  Deor.,  ii  27, 
iii  24)  is  Vemis  quod  ad  omnes  venial.  (a.  s.  m.) 

APICIUS.  There  were  three  Romans  of  this  name,  all 
celebrated  as  epicures.  The  second,  M.  Gabius  Apicius, 
who  lived  under  Tiberius,  is  the  most  famous.  He  in- 
vented various  cakes  and  sauces  which  bore  his  name,  and 
rival  schools  of  cookery  claimed  their  descent  from  bim 
A  treatise,  De  Re  Culitiaria,  sive  de  Obsoniis,  kc,  bearing 
the  assumed  name  of  Caelius  Aoicius,  was  compiled  at  a 
later  period. 

APION,  a  Greek  grammarian  and  commentator  upon 
Homer,  son  of  Posidonius,  was  bom  at  Oasis  in  Libya, 
but  called  himself  a  native  of  Alexandria,  where  he  studied. 
He  taught  rhetoric  at  Rome  aboiat  30  a.d.  With  extensive 
knowledge  and  great  oratorical  power  he  combined  an 
unbounded  vanity,  as  the  epithet  cymbalum  mnndi  applied 
to  him  by  Tiberius  seems  to  imply.  Mere  fragments  of 
his  works  remain  ;  the  stories  of  Androclus  and  the  lion 
and  of  the  dolphin  at  Puteoli — the  largest  of  these  frag- 
ments— are  preserved  in  GeUius.  Apion  headed  the  em- 
bassy sent  by  the  Alexandrians  to  Caligula  complaining 
against  the  Jews,  38  A.D.  Josephus  refutes  his  misrepre- 
sentations of  the  Jews  in  the  second  of  his  two  books 
"  Against  Apion." 

APIS,  a  sacred  btill  worsmppea  at  Memphis  from  the 
earliest  period,  having  prdbably  been  introduced  into  the 
religious  system  as  early  as  the  2d  dynasty  by  the  king 
Kaiechos,  who  instituted  the  worship  of  Apis  and  the  bull 
Mnevis.  His  name  in  hieroglyphs  was  Hapi,  and  meant 
"  the  hidden,"  as  he  had  to  be  discovered  amidst  the  cattle, 
which  was  done  by  certain  diacritical  marks.  According 
to  the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  which  accompany  his  form, 
he  was  the  second  birth  or  living  incarnation  of  the  god 
Ptah,  the  Egyptian  Hephaestos  or  Vulcan.  Apis  is  first 
mentioned  and  appears  in  the  monuments  of  the  4th 
dynasty.  The  two  bulls  Apis  and  Mnevis  are  considered 
to  have  respectively  represented  the  moon  and  sun,  and 
seem  both  to  have  been  buried  at  Memphis.  He  was 
supposed  to  have  been  bom  of  a  virgin  cow,  rendered 
pregnant  by  a  moonbeam  or  a  flash  of  lightning.  The 
mother  of  Apis,  according  to  Strabo,  had  a  part  of  the 
temple  of  the  Apis  reserved  for  her  use  ;  and  the  hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions  record  a  prophet  or  priest  attached  to 
her  service.  On  the  monuments  she  shares  the  honours  of 
the  buU,  and  is  represented  under  the  attributes  of  Athor 
as  a  goddess  with  a  cow's  head  This  cow  had  her  especial 
name,  these  animals  having  each  a  separate  appellation. 
According  to  the  Greek  writers  Apis  was  the  image  of  Osiris, 
and  worshipped  because  Osiris  was  supposed  to  have  passed 
into  a  bull,  and  to  have  been  soon  after  manifested  by  a 
succession  of  these  animals.  The  hieroglyphic  inscriptions 
identify  the  Apis  with  Osiris,  adorned  with  horns  or  the  head 
of  a  bull,  and  unite  the  two  names  as  Hapi-Osor,  or  Apis 
Osiris.  According  to  this  view  the  Apis  was  the  incarna- 
tion of  Osiris  manifested  in  the  shape  of  a  buU.  But 
besides  this  title,  the  monuments  style  Apis  the  son  of 
Ptah,  who  was  supposed  to  be  his  father  by  the  sacred  cow, 
or  the  second  life  of  Ptah.  Other  monuments,  indeed, 
declare  him  to  have  had  no  father,  and  to  have  been 
Onnophris  or  Osiris,  but  this  conflict  of  ideas  must  have 
arisen  from  his  material  and  spiritual  nature,  uniting  the 
soul  of  Osiris  or  Ptah  mystically  with  the  sacred  animal. 
Besides*  the   mother  of  the  Apis,  a   cow  was   annually 


exhibited  to  Lim,  decorated  with  the  same  insignia — that 
is,  a  disk  between  the  horns  and  a  housing  on  the  back,  to 
judge  from  the  insignia  found  on  the  bronze  figures  of  the 
Apis — and  then  slaughtered  the  same  day,  for  no  issue  of 
the  divine  animal  was  permitted  to  exist.  According  to 
other  authorities  several  cows  were  kept  in  the  Apeum. 
On  the  announcement  of  the  birth  of  an  Apis,  the  sacred 
scribes  and  priests  proceeded  to  verify  the  characters  of 
the  calf.  The  marks  of  the  Apis  were  a  black  coloured 
hide,  with  a  white  triangular  spot  on  the  forehead,  the  hair 
arranged  in  the  shape  of  an  eagle  on  the  back,  and  a  knot 
under  the  tongue  in  shape  of  a  scarabaeus,  the  sacred  insect 
and  emblem  of  Ptah,  a  white  spot  resembling  a  lunar 
crescent  at  his  right  side.  These  marks  have  been  supposed 
to  be  for  the  most  part  certain  arrangements  of  the  hairs 
of  the  hide  as  seen  in  some  animals.  A  house  was  built 
to  the  calf  Apis  facing  the  east,  in  which  for  four  months 
he  was  nourished  with  milk.  When  he  had  grown  up  he 
was  conducted,  at  the  time  of  the  new  moon,  to  a  ship  by 
the  sacred  scribes  and  prophets,  and  conducted  to  the 
Apeum  at  Memphis,  where  there 'were  courts,  places  for 
him  to  walk  in,  and  a  drinking  fountain.  According  to 
Diodorus,  he  was  first  led  to  Nilopolis,  and  kept  there  40 
days,  then  shipped  in  a  boat  with  a  gilded  cabin  to 
Memphis,  and  he  was  there  allowed  to  be  seen  for  40  days 
only  by  women,  who  exposed  themselves  to  bim,  Like  all 
the  sacred  animals  his  actions  were  oracular,  and  he  had 
two  chambers,  his  passage  into  one  of  which  was  deemed 
fortunate,  and  into  the  other  unlucky.  Thus  the  licking 
the  garments  of  a  visitor  was  supposed  to  prognosticate  a 
tranquil  but  short  life,  and  his  refusal  of  the  food  offered 
to  him  by  the  hand  of  Germanicus,  the  approaching  death 
of  that  hero.  The  actions  of  the  children  who  played  around 
his  shrine  or  accompanied  his  processions  were  also  con- 
sidered oracular.  The  day  of  his  birth  was  kept  as  an 
annual  festival  His  life  was  not  allowed  to  exceed  26 
years,  and  should  it  have  attained  that  maximum  reckoned 
from  the  date  of  his  enthronisation,  the  Apis  was  killed 
and  thrown  into  a  weU,  in  which  the  priests  asserted  he 
had  precipitated  himself.  This  well  was  known  to  no  one, 
and  no  one  was  allowed  to  reveal  the  place  of  burial.  If 
the  Apis  died  before  the  25  years  he  received  a  splendid 
burial  at  Memphis  in  the  Serapeum,  for  after  death  he  was 
called  the  Osor-hapi,  or  Serapis.  This  funeral  was  expen- 
sive; his  body  was  placed  in  a  barge,  and  accompanied  by 
a  procession  of  a  Bacchanalian  character,  passing  through 
the  brazen  doors  of  Memphis.  As  universal  joy  prevailed 
at  his  discovery,  so  his  death  threw  all  Egypt  into  a  gene- 
ral mourning,  and  every  one  shaved  oflT  his  beard.  This 
mouming  continued  till  the  discovery  of  another  Apis. 
His  birthday  was  celebrated  by  an  annual  feast,  the 
natales  Apidis,  of  seven  days'  duration,  during  which  it  waa 
supposed  the  crocodiles  were  innocuous,  and  a  sUver  cup 
was  thrown  on  the  occasion  into  a  certain  part  of  the  Nile, 
which  was  considered  a  flux  of  Apis.  This  festival  coincided 
with  the  rise  of  the  NUe.  On  the  mummy  coffins  an  Apis 
is  often  seen  on  the  foot-board  of  those  of  the  7th  and  6th 
centuries  B.C.,  bearing  on  the  back  the  mummy  of  the 
deceased  to  the  sepulchre.  The  discovery  by  M.  Mariette 
of  the  Serapeum  at  Memphis  described  by  Strabo  has 
thrown  great  light  on  the  worship  and  history  of  the  .\pis, 
the  mode  of  burial,  and  the  sequence  of  the  bulls.  (See 
Serapeum.)  The  oldest  Apis  mentioned  was  one  of  the 
reign  of  4i^fnophis  III.,  and  he  was  followed  in  the  18th 
dynasty  by  buUs  which  had  died  in  the  reigns  of  Tutank- 
hamen and  Horus.  There  was  a  succession  under  the  19th 
dynasty,  commencing  with  Seti  or  Sethos  I.,  besides  three 
which  died  in  the  16th,  26th,  and  30th  years  of  Rameses  IL, 
and  three  others,  the  dates  of  whose  deaths  are  unknown. 
Under  the  20  li:  dynasty  there  was  an  Apis  which  died  in  the 
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26th  year  of  Rameses  III.,  one  in  the  reign  of  Rameses  IX, 
others  of  the  date  of  Ramesee  XI.  and  XiV.,  and  four  others 
vhose  dates  are  not  determined,  besides  three  more  which 
died  under  the  21st  dynasty.  Of  bulls  deceased  in  the  2  2d 
dj-nasty,  there- is  one  of  the  23d  year  of  Osorkon  IL,  another 
of  the  14th  year  of  Takellothis  L,  and  a  third  of  the  28th 
year  of  Sheshank  or  Shishak  IIL  It  is  not  till  the  reign 
of  this  monarch  that  the  dates  connected  with  the  Apis 
become  of  chronological  importance.  On  the  sepulchral 
tablet  of  the  Apis  which  was  bom  in  the  reign  of  Shishak 
IIL,  is  found  the  formula  of  the  date  of  the  birth  and  inau- 
guration of  the  bull  It  was  bom  on  the  20th  of  the  month 
Payni,  in  the  28th  year  of  the  king's  reign,  and  en- 
throned on  the  Ist  of  Paophi  of  the  same  year,  having 
died  in  the  2d  year  of  the  king  Pamai,  emi  been  buried 
Dn  the  1st  of  the  month  Mechir  of  the  same  year. 
It  had  attained  the  age  of  26  years.  Three  other  bulls 
died  in  the  4th,  11th,  and  37th  years  of  Shishak  IV. 
Important  statements  like  these  show  the  intervals  of  time 
which  elapsed  between  the  regnal  years  of  different  kings, 
and  check  the  chronology  of  the  2  2d  and  subsequent 
dynasties,  but  owing  to  unfortunate  lacunse  the  chronology 
of  Egypt  is  conjectural,  and  not  positive  till  the  reign  of 
TirhakaL  The  dates  of  the  other  Apis  are,  one  which  died 
on  the  5th  of  the  month  Thoth,in  the  6th year  of  Bekenrenf, 
br  Bocchoris,  another  of  the  2d  year  of  Shabf  k  or  Sabaco, 
and  that  buried  on  the  23d  Pharmouthi  of  thu  24th  year  of 
Tirhakah,  730  B.C.  The  dates  of  the  other  bulls  prior  to 
the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Alexander  the  Great,  332  B.C. 
are — one  bom  in  the  26th  year  of  Tirhakah,  enthroned  on 
the  9th  Pharmouthi,  the  same  year  deceased,  in  the  20th 
year  of  Psammetichus  I.,  and  buried  on  the  25th  Paophi,  of 
the  23d  year  of  Psammetichus ;  another  deceased  in  the  52d 
year  of  the  same  king;  a  third  born  in  the  53d  year  of  Psam- 
metichus I.,  enthroned  on  the  12th  of  Athor  of  the  54th 
year,  deceased  on  the  6th  of  Paophi,  and  buried  on  the 
10th  Choiak  of  the  16th  year  of  Necho,  having  lived 
16  years  7  months  and  17  days;  another  bom  on  7th 
Paophi  of  the  16th  year  of  Necho,  enthroned  9th  Epiphi 
of  the  1st  year  of  Psammetichus  L,  died  on  the  12th 
Pharmouthi  of  the  12th  year  of  Apries,  and  buried  the  21st 
Payni  of  the  same  year,  aged  17  years  6  months  and  5 
days;  another  bom  in  the  5th  year  of  Amasis,  inaugu- 
rated on  the  1 8th  Payni  of  the  same  year,  died  on  the  6th 
Phamenoth,  was  buried  on  the  15  th  Pashons  of  the  23d 
year  of  the  same  king,  aged  18  years  and  6  months. 
The  Apis  which  died  after  this,  and  of  which  a  sarco- 
phagus was  found  dated  in  the  4th  year  of  Cambyses, 
Sa  the  one  supposed  to  have  been  killed  by  Cambyses  on 
bis  return  from  ^Ethiopia.  Another  born  in  the  month 
Pharmouthi  of  the  5th  year  of  Cambyses,  died  in  the  4th 
year  of  Darius,  and  was  buried  on  the  2d  Pashons  of  the 
5th  year  of  Darius,  and  had  lived  upwards  of  7  years.  It 
is  the  Apia  of  Darius,  alluded  to  by  Polyaenus,  for  the  suc- 
cessor of  which  Darius  oflFered  100  talents  as  a  reward  to 
ihe  fortunate  discoverer.  Another  Persian  king  Ochus  is 
iaid  to  have  killed  and  eaten  an  Apis,  338  B.C.  The 
death  of  an  Apis  soon  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  323  B.C.,  is  also  recorded.  The  sepulchral  tablets 
in  the  demotic  characters,  according  to  M.  Bmgsch,  record 
the  birth  of  an  Apis  in  the  month  of  Phamenoth,  in  the 
20th  year  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes  I.,  231  B.C.,  which  died 
in  the  Slst  year,  179  B.C.;  and  another  older,  probably  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  IL,  253  B.C.;  another  of  the  14th 
year  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes  IV.,  211  B.C. ;  another 
in  the  20th  year  of  Ptolemy  FV.,  185  B.C.;  another  in 
the  17th  year  of  Ptolemy  Philometor  VII.,  164  ac;  and 
another  bom  in  the  53d  year  (118-117  ac.)  of  Ptolemy 
Euergetes  IL,  died  15  years  old,  103  ac,  in  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  XL     In  the  Roman  times  the  discovery  of   an 


Apis  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  121  A.D.,  caused  a  tumult 

at  Alexandria ;  and  the  last  known  Apis  is  that  brought 
to  the  Emperor  Julian  II. ,  362-363  A.D.,  after  which  the 
Apis  disappears  from  Egypt  altogether.  The  Apis  was 
embaLiLed  at  great  cost,  but  the  operation  consisted  in  pre- 
paring with  bitumen  the  skull  and  a  few  of  the  principal 
bones  of  the  bull  made  up  into  an  appropriate  shape.  The 
second  genius  of  the  Karneter,  or  Eg}'ptian  Hades,  was  ako 
called  Hapi  or  Apis,  but  he  was  quite  distinct  from  the 
bull  god  and  the  son  of  Osiris.  His  t3rpe  was  that  of  a 
human  mummy  with  the  head  of  a  Cynocephalus  ape. 
Bronze  native  figures  of  the  Apis  are  not  uncommon,  and 
those  of  stone  are  occasionally  found,  but  porcelain  ones 
are  extremely  rare. 

Lepsius,  "  Ueber  den  Apiskreis,"  Zeitsch.  d.  Mvrgenl. 
\ietelhch.  vii.  Bd.  1853;  Brugsch,  Ibid.;  Mariette,  Le  Sira- 
peum  de  Memphis,  \iibl ;  3 ahlonaW,  Pantheon,  v..    (s.  B.) 

APOCALYPSE,  a  designation  under  which  the  last 
book  of  the  New  Testament  is  frequently  referred  to.  It 
is  the  title  the  book  has  in  the  Greek,  ' Avok6Xv>Pi.%,  which 
in  the  English  version  is  rendered  "  Revelation."  See 
Revelation  of  St  John.  The  name  is  applied  generally 
to  predictions  relating  to  the  growth  and  triumphs  of  the 
Messiah's  kingdom,  especially  as  revealed  in  visions  or  ex- 
pressed by  means  of  symbols.  The  more  important  extra- 
biblical  writings  of  this  kind  are  noticed  in  the  article 
which  immediately  follows. 

APOCALYPTIC  LITERATURii.  This  branch  of 
later  Jewish  literature  took  its  rise  after  the  older  prophecy 
had  ceased,  when  Israel  suffered  sorely  from  Syrian  and 
Roman  oppression.  Its  object  was  to  encourage  and  com- 
fort the  people  by  holding  forth  the  speedy  restoration  of 
the  Davidic  kingdom  of  Messiah.  Attaching  itself  to  the 
national  hope,  it  proclaimed  the  impending  of  a  glorious 
future,  in  which  Israel,  freed  from  her  enemies,  should 
enjoy  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  life  under  her  long  wished 
for  Deliverer.  The  old  prophets  became  the  vehicle  of 
these  utterances.  Revelations  sketching  the  history  of  Israel 
and  of  heathenism  are  put  into  their  mouths.  The 
prophecies  take  the  form  of  symbolical  images  and  mar- 
vellous visions.  As  the  old  remained  unfulfilled  in  the 
progress  of  events,  and  doubts  arose  about  their  tmth- 
fulness,  it  was  necessary  to  give  them  a  new  turn  and  a 
more  correct  interpretation.  Working  in  this  fashion  upon 
the  basis  of  well-known  writings,  imitating  their  style,  and 
artificially  reproducing  their  substance,  the  authors  natur- 
ally adopted  the  anonjonous.  The  difficulty  was  increased 
by  their  having  to  paint  as  future,  events  actually  near, 
and  to  fit  the  manifestation  of  a  personal  Messiah  into 
the  history  of  the  times.  Hence  apocalyptists  employed 
obscure  symbols  and  mysterious  pictures,  veiling  the  mean- 
ing that  it  might  not  be  readily  seen.  The  artificial  imitative 
character  of  their  productions  caused  certain  peculiarities ; 
and  the  main  object  was  attained  by  fastening  the  spirit 
of  their  contemporaries  on  the  immediate  fulfilment  of  their 
highest  aspirations.  From  the  intentionally  dark  imagery 
enfolding  the  ideas,  it  is  difficult  to  discover  the  exact 
times  of  their  appearance  and  the  historical  interpretation. 

The  earliest  of  such  apocalypses  is  the  canonical  book  of 
Daniel,  in  which  an  old  seer  in  the  Chaldean  captivity  ia 
employed  to  portray  the  oppressions  of  the  Jews  under 
Antiochus  Epiphanes.  This  was  the  model  for  all  later 
ones.  The  literature  in  question  was  not  confined  to  the 
Jews.  Christians  not  only  used  the  productions  in  which 
the  Messiah  was  described  after  the  Jewish  fashion,  but 
composed  similar  ones  themselves, — Jewish  Christians  in 
particular.  Here  the  Apocalypse  of  John  is  the  noblest 
example,  and  deserves  the  honour  of  naming  the  «ntin 
range  of  literature. 

The  most  obvio-J.3  division  of  apocalyotic  works  is  Hit 
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founded  upon  autDorship,  Jewish  or  Christian.  This,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  carried  out  with  exactness  because  of  later 
interpolations,  proceeding  from  Christians  who  used  the 
Jewish  prophecies  with  the  ol^ecs  of  making  them  more 
suitable.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  trace  the  extent  of  sub- 
sequent elaborations ;  and  we  have  only  to  rely  on  probable 
coBJecture. 

L  Jewish  Apocalyptic. 

1.  Enoch. — Under  the  name  of  this  antediluvian  patri- 
arch a  book  exists  which  is  quoted  in  the  epistle  of  Jude. 
After  it  had  disappeared,  except  the  fragments  preserved 
by  ecclesiastical  writers,  it  was  found  in  Ethiopia  among 
the  Abyssinians,  and  published  by  Laurence  in  1821  ; 
subsequently  by  Dillmann  in  1851,  to  which  the  latter 
scholar  added  a  German  translation  in  1853.  The  book 
has  been  divided  into  five  parts,  exclusive  of  an  intro- 
duction and  a  conclusion.  The  first  contains  an  account  of 
the  fall  of  the  angels,  and  their  intercourse  with  the 
daughters  of  men  producing  a  race  of  giants,  with  the 
consequences  of  such  apostacy ;  followed  by  a  description 
of  Enoch's  travels  through  heaven  and  earth  under  the 
guidance  of  holy  angels,  who  explain  to  him  the  mysteries  of 
the  visible  and  invisible  world  (chapters  vi.-xxxvi)  The 
"  second  vision  of  wisdom  "  is  occupied  with  a  description 
of  the  mysteries  belonging  to  the  heavenly  kingdom,  the 
angel-world,  the  Messiah,  the  growth  and  completion  of  Eis 
kingdom,  the  blessedness  of  the  elect,  and  the  condemnation 
of  the  unbelieving  {xzx\Ti.-lxxi.)  The  third  part  is  astro- 
nomical and  physical,  including  an  account  of  the  movements 
of  the  stars,  the  sun,  and  the  moon;  of  the  four  winds,  and 
various  earthly  objects  (IxxiL-lxxxii.)  e»The  fourth  part 
describes  two  dream  visions  shadowing  forth  the  history  of 
man,  from  his  origin  to  the  completion  of  the  Messianic  king- 
dom (lxxxiu.-xcL)  The  fifth  contains  a  series  of  admoni- 
tory discourses  addressed  by  Enoch  to  his  own  family  in  the 
first  place,  and  then  to  all  inhabitants  of  the  earth  (xciL-cv.) 
Several  appendices  are  subjoined- containing  a  narrative  of 
the  wonders  which  happened  at  Noah's  birth,  and  a  writing 
of  Enoch's  about  the  future  retribution  of  the  just  and 
unjust  (cvi.-cviii.) 

The  work  contains  much  curious  matter  about  the  secrets 
and  powers  both  of  the  visible  and  invisible  world.  Besides 
its  historical  views  which  relate  mainly  to  the  past,  present, 
and  future  of  the  Jewish  people,  as  also  to  heathen  kings 
and  potentates,  much  of  the  legendary  and  hagadio  is 
interspersed.  Daniel's  seventy  weeks,  reaching  down  to  the 
Messianic  age,  are  changed  into  seventy  periods  of  heathen 
rulers.  The  writer  has  withal  a  religious  spirit.  He  is  a 
Btrict  moralist,  warning  and  threatening.  His  imagination 
is  vivid,  but  incapable  of  sublimity.  The  sweep  of  his 
prophetic  vision  is  extensive.  He  has  poetic  force  and 
vigour.  The  work  is  an  interesting  product  of  pre-Christian 
Judaism,  multifarious,  artificial,  rabbinising. 

The  document  consists  not  only  of  the  prophecy  of  Enoch, 
but  of  extracts  from  a  Noah-prophecy  interspersed.  The 
latter  are  found  in  places  often  unsuitable,. consisting  of 
chapters  Liv.  7-lv.  2,  Ix.,  Ixv.-lxix.  25;  perhaps  also  of  xx. 
and  IvY  In  cvi.,  cvii.  the  same  hand  may  be  partly  traced. 
Sotting  aside  these  insertions,  the  book  of  Enoch  itself 
seems  to  be  composed  of  three  documents,  the  oldest  of 
which  is  chapters  xxxvii.-lixL  The  other  two  are  not  easily 
collected,  but  the  chapters  xci.  3-cv.  have  the  clearest  claim 
to  belong  to  the  second,  and  sxxiii.-xsxvi.,  Ixxxv.-xc.  to 
the  third.  The  rest  is  nil  uncertain.  The  first  was  written 
about  144  B.C.  as  Ewald'  acutely  remarks;  the  other  two  faU 
some  years  later,  I'.f.,  within  the  reign  of  John  Hyrcanus 
(136-106  B.C.)   The  Noah-document  is  posterior,  belonging 
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perhaps  to  the  first  century  ;  and  all  were  subsequently  put 
together,  forming  the  present  heterogeneous  composition. 
Hilgenfeld  contends  that  chapters  xxxvii.-lsxi.  proceed  from 
a  Christian  Gnostic,^  but  his  arguments  are  insufficient. 
Still  more  improbable  is  the  h}-pothesis  of  VoLkmar,that  the 
entire  Apocalypse  was  written  132  a.d.^  We  believe,  how- 
ever, in  opposition  to  Dillmann,  that  they  have  been  interpo-. 
lated  by  a  Jewish  Christian,  since  the  christology  is  higher 
than  what  Judaism  produced ;  while  the  eschatology  and 
angelology  are  developed  in  a  manner  which  savours 
of  Christianity.  Thus,  in  the  51sfc  and  62d  chapters  the 
Messiah  is  described  as  sitting  on  the  throne  of  His  glory 
and  taking  part  in  the  judgment,  while  He  is  also  called  the 
Son  of  woman,  the  Son  of  man.  To  make  Messiah  the 
judge  of  mankind,  either  as  the  delegate  of  the  Father,  or 
together  with  Him,  is  not  a  Jewish,  but  a  Christian  ideaj 
This  differs  from  the  representation  in  the  90th  chapteiy 
where  he  is  symbolised  bjr  a  white  bull  ^-ith  great  horns,', 
whom  all  the  beasts  of  the  field  and  all  the  birds  of  heaven 
feared  and  entreated  at  all  times.  All  races  are  to  be 
changed  into  white  bulls ;  the  first  among  them  became  a 
great  animal ;  and  the  Lord  of  the  sheep  rejoiced  over  them 
and  all  the  bulls.  Here  Messiah  is  simply  the  chief  of 
God's  people,  elevated  above  the  rest,  but  still  of  the  same 
nature  with  them,  having  no  share  in  the  judgment,  or  in 
founding  the  new  church  of  God.  He  comes  into  the 
description  by  way  of  appendix,  as  it  were,  as  though  the 
author  could  not  well  omit  all  notice  of  Him.  His  part  is 
entirely  subordinate.  In  the  105th  chapter,  which,-  with' 
the  next  three,  show  traces  of  Christian  influence,  the 
Messiah  is  called  Son  of  God, — an  appellation  which  seems 
to  carry  the  idea  of  His  person  beyond  Judaism,  especially 
in  connection  with  that  in  the  62d  chapter.  Son  of  woman,' 
for  the  two  come  very  near  the  idea  of  an  incarnation. 
The  whole  work  presents  no  trace  of  Rome  as  a  power 
dangerous  to  Israel,  so  that  the  latest  parts  cannot  be 
brought  down  far  into  the  1st  century.  The  book  had  a 
very  limited  circdation  among  the  author's  countrjTnen. ' 
They  do  not  quote  it.  It  proceeded  from  a  private 
individual,  who  may  have  belonged  to  a  small  circle  or  sect 
such  as  the  Essenes. ,  But  Jude  cites  it.  It  has  been 
translated  into  English  by  Laurence  ;•  into  German,  but 
chiefly  from  Laurence's  English,  by  Hoffmann  ;  and  much 
more  correctly  by  Dillmann  in  1853.  The  translation  of 
the  last  mentioned  scholar  has  superseded  those  of  his 
predecessors.  See  also  Ewald's  Abhandlung,u.i.w. ;  Liicke'a 
Versuch  einer  voltstandigen  EinUitung  in  die  Offmbarung 
des  Johannes,  u.a.w.,  zweyte  Aufiage,  §  11  ;  Koestjin, 
"Ueber  dieEntstehung  des  BuchesHenoch"  in  the  Tubingen 
Journal  of  Baur  and  Zeller  for  1856  ;  Hilgenfeld's  Dit 
Jiidische  Apokalyptik ;  Davidson  in  Kitto's  Cydopceiia, 
article  "Enoch;"  EUgtnidd'a Zeitschriflfiir  wist.  Theologie^ 
1860,  1861,  1802. 

2.  Another  apocalyptic  production  is  the  so-called  Fourth 
Bookof  Esdras,  ox  The  Prophecy  of  Ezra,  originally  written 
in  Greek,  but  known  now  only  in  versions, — Latin,  Ethiopic, 
Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Armenian.  The  whole  consists  of  a 
series  of  visions,  which  Ezra,  who  is  put  unchronologically 
into  the  30th  year  of  the  Babylonian  captinty,  is  supposed 
to  have  had.  The  questions  that  troubled  the  seer  arose  out 
of  the  state  in  which  the  Jews  were  at  the  time.  They 
were  deeply  oppressed  and  afilicted.  The  heathen  had 
trodden  them  down  to  the  ground.  Why  had  the  promises, 
of  God  to  His  own  people  been  unfulfilled  ?  Was  not 
Israel  still  the  chosen.race,  though  often  sinning  1  Were 
they  not   better   than    the   heathen  1     The  -flomans  had 

'  Die  Jiidische  Apokalyptik,  p.  148,  4c. 

3  "  Beitrage  2ur  Erklarung  des  B.  Hecoch  nach  dem  JElaxoji.  len- 
in  tbe  ^€i!s:hri/t  dcr  deuUchen  moTQCnldndischen  Gcsetlscha/t,  ISC'* 
-_  R7.  *r,.  md  Hilgao/eU'a  ':'itsckri/l,  1S61.  1862- 
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deatroyed  JeniBalem,  and  the  Jews  were  scattered  to  the 
four  winds ;  so  that  the  writer  waa  deeply  perplexed  by 
the  establialunent  of  a  heathen  power  over  the  Jews, 
inToIving  an  indefinite  delay  of  the  Messianic  kingdom,  or 
an  apparent  hopelessness  ae  to  its  inauguration.  Heathen- 
ism triumphed  over  Judaism,  rending  it  to  pieces.  What 
had  become  of  the  divine  faithfulness  t  The  first  vision 
(cL  iv.-v.  20)  contains  an  angelic  answer  to  the  questions 
which  the  seer  had  painfully  pondered,  as  in  the  3d  chapter. 
Aiter  being  reminded  of  his  inability  to  comprehend  God's 
T/ays,  the  signs  of  the  end  are  given.  The  second  vision 
(v.  21-vi  34)  is  similar.  The  third  vision  (vi  35-ii.  25) 
and  the  fourth  (Lr.  27-x.  59)  refer  to  the  Messianic  future. 
The  fifth,  relating  to  an  eagle  coming  np  out  of  the  sea 
'i.  60-rii  59),  describes  the  Roman  empire,  its  destination 
and  period  of  duration;  the  sixth  (ch.  xiiL),  the  sotting 
cp  of  Messiah's  kingdom;  and  the  seventh  (cL  liv.),  an 
I  :!COunt  of  Ezra's  re-writing  the  holy  books.  It  is  very 
tifficult  to  discover  the  date  of  tlus  singular  book,  and  the 
question  is  not  yet  satisfactorily  settled,  though  many 
critics  have  investigated  it.  One  thing  is  pretty  clear, 
-that  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  had  taken  place,  and  that 
Christianity  had  passed  its  incipient  stage,  exercising  some 
influence  even  upon  Judaism.  Original  sin,  a  dying  Mes- 
siah, a  general  resurrection,  <fec.,  point  to  a  Christian  origin; 
80  that  the  passages  in  which  these  features  appear,  and 
others  too,  were  probably  interpolated.  Hilgenfeld  even 
thinks  that  vi  18-vii.  45  were  interpolated  by  a  Christian 
at  the  commencement  of  the  3d  century,*  but  his  arguments 
are  not  cogent,  as  Langen  has  shown.  As  the  data  for 
determining  the  time  lie  chiefly  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
eagle's  wings  and  heads,  the  diversity  of  opinion  is  increased. 
Perhaps  the  30th  year  after  the  ruin  of  the  city  (ui.  1) 
points  to  the  like  time  after  the  Roman  conquest  of  Jerusa- 
lem. The  six  wings  of  the  eagle  on  the  right  side  are  the 
six  Julian  emperors  ;  the  six  on  the  left,  are  Galba,  Otho, 
Vitellius,  Vindex,  Nymphidius,  Piso ;  and  the  three  heads, 
the  Flavian  emperors.  Either  Titus's  or  Domitian's  reign 
should  be  fixed  upon  ;  probably  the  latter,  about  96  a.d. 
Hilgenfeld  assigns  30  B.C.;  Volkmar  seems  nearer  the  truth 
who  gives  it  to  97  a.d.,-  though  some  of  his  ingenious 
interpretations  are  far  fetched.  It  is  impossible  to  tell 
whether  the  author  lived  at  Rome  or  in  Egypt.  The  few 
internal  evidences  bearing  on  the  point  favour  the  latter. 

The  poetic  excellence  of  this  production  is  much  greater 
than  that  of  EnocL  It  is,  indeed,  below  the  Apocalypse  of 
Danitl ;  but  its  merit  is  considerable.  In  modem  times 
Messrs  Frere  and  Irving  gave  it  a  place  beside  Daniel  and 
6t  John, — strangely  combining  the  prophecies  of  the  three 
into  one,  as  though  all  were  formed  upon  the  same  plan, 
»nd  referred  to  the  same  events.  Chapters  i.,  ii.,  and  xv., 
ivi.,  which  need  not  be  separated,  seem  to  have  been 
written  by  Egyptian  Christians;  the  first  two  chapters 
about  201  A.D  ;  the  last  two  about  263  a.d.,  according  to 
Qutschmid.'  Like  the  Fourth  Book  of  Esdras,  these  were 
&lso  written  in  Greek,  but  exist  only  in  a  Latin  transla- 
tioi). 

The  literature  and  numerous  opinions  about  the  date  may 
be  seen  in  the  Prolegomena  to  Hilgenf eld's  ifessias  Judaeo- 
Yum ;  the  same  work  contains  the  different  texts  of  it. 
The  Latin  text  alone  is  presented  by  Fritzsche  in  his  Lihrx 
Apocryphi  Veteru  TeitamerUi  Greece,  1871  ;  and  by 
■  'olkmar  in  his  Handbuch  dtr  Einleitung  in  die  Apocry- 
fhct,  2  Abtheil.,  1863.  It  is  in  the  Eng'ish  Apocrypha, 
translated,  no  doubt,  from  the  Vulgate.  Luther  left  it 
out  of  his  version,  and  De  Wette  followed  him.     The  chief 

*  Ifftjiaj  Judceorum,  p.  49,  &c. 

'  ii-'j  vierU  Buch  Erra  und  apokaXyptitcht  Ot\nmnust  utberhaupt, 
1658. 

*  ZtiUehnfl  fir  vmsenscha/t  Thcolajie,  1860. 


writers  on  the  book  in  recent  times  are  Volkmar  and 
Hilgenfeld  ;  but  the  bst  since  Whiston  and  Sender  is  very 
copious. 

3.  The  Book  of  the  JvhiUet,  or  the  Little  Genesit,  17  XrTrr^ 
yivKTi.<:,  parva  Genetis. —  This  work  is  apocalyptic  only  in 
part,  though  called  the  Apocalypse  of  Moses  in  the 
notices  of  it  by  George  Syncellus  and  George  Cedrenua, 
In  the  form  of  a  revelation  made  to  Moses  during  his  stay 
on  Mount  Sinai,  it  professes  to  be  intended  for  future 
races,  and  to  contain  prophetic  admonitions  relating  to 
coming  times.  It  is  predominantly  historical  and  chronc- 
logical,  beginning  with  the  old  histories  of  the  creation. 
From  the  commencement  of  the  world  till  the  entrance 
into  Canaan  is  dividecf  into  50  jubilee  years ;  and  every 
event  is  arranged  according  to  jubilees,  years  of  weeks,  and 
years.  Later  Jewish  ideas  are  transferred  to  earher  times, 
especially  to  the  patriarchal ;  and  difficult  questions  con- 
nected with  the  ancient  worship  are  solved.  Traditional 
views  and  hagadic  materials  appear  with  Jewish  ritual  and 
exclusiveness.  The  author  was  an  energetic  Palestinian 
Jew,  conversant  with  the  history  of  his  people,  and  conser. 
vative,  who  meant  to  confirm  them  in  attachment  to  the 
faith,  by  narrating  their  past  fortunes  over  again,  and 
keeping  them  alive  to  their  principles.  Amid  the  multi- 
farious contents  it  is  not  easy  to  trace  the  precise  origin 
of  the  book,  though  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  author  was 
a  patriotic  Jew,  whose  object  was  to  keep  his  countrymen 
firm  in  their  religion  at  a  time  when  it  was  in  great  peril 
both  from  without  and  within.  It  has  been  assigned  to 
an  Alexandrian,  an  Essene,  and  a  Samaritan  source,  none 
of  which  opinions  can  be  maintained.  The  writer  has 
respect  to  different  sects  and  parties  in  Judaism,  to  the 
vsuious  tendencies  existing  within  the  old  religion  when 
he  wrote ;  and  he  endeavours  to  mediate  between  them  by 
making  concessions  in  this  direction  and  that, — to  conciliate 
and  blend  them  together,  that  they  may  be  more  united 
against  anti-Jewish  influences.  Hence  Samaritan,  Essene, 
Saddacean,  and  Pharisean  peculiarities  are  found  in  tho 
work.  There  is  little  doubt  that  he  was  an  orthodox  Jew, 
who  had  in  View  the  consolidation  of  Judaism  against 
heathenism  and  Christianity — the  uniting  of  aU  sects  and 
shades  of  belief  in  the  common  faith  of  Levitical  mono- 
theism.* It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  Hebrew  text  ho 
used  agrees  with  the  Samaritan  more  than  the  Masore  -, 
though  he  himself  was  not  a  Samaritan,  else  he  would  nn 
have  mentioned  Zion  among  the  foiir  holy  places,  to  the 
exclusion  of  Gerizim.  The  date  is  the  1st  century  of  our 
era  ;  and  before  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  as  may  be 
inferred  from  the  first  chapter.  The  writer  seems  to  have 
used  the  book  of  Enoch,  for  he  speaks  in  the  fourth  chapter 
of  Enoch  wT.ting  out  the  signs  of  heaven  according  to  the 
order  of  their  months.  There  are  also  coincident  passages 
which  go  to  prove  the  same  thing.  And  there  is  evidence 
that  the  writer  of  the  Testaments  of  the  patriarchs  em- 
ployed our  book  ;  though  this  does  not  necessarily  take  the 
latter's  origin  into  the  1st  century.  So,  too,  the  Fourth 
Book  of  Esdras  was  used,  as  we  infer  from  what  is  said  in 
relation  to  Abraham,  Esdras  iii  14,  (kc,  and  Jubilees  xiL 
The  date  cannot  be  fixed  nearer  than  about  50  a.d.'  The 
Little  Geneeit  was  soon  forgotten,  and  no  trace  of  it  appears 
among  the  Jews,  except  perhaps  in  the  title  of  Bereshit 
Rabba.  Yet  its  Midrash  is  of  an  older  type  than  the  other 
Midrashim  ;  mystic  and  supernatural  i.i  its  tendency ;  Its 
angelology  less  developed.  Jerome  refers  to  it  twice  by 
name,  and  Syncellus  thought  highly  of  it.  ,  It  had  been 
rendered  into  Greek  before  the  time  of  Jerome.  Ddlmann 
has  published  the  Ethiopic  version  from  two  MSS.,  and 

*  See  Roesscb's  Da*  Buck  der  JuUUiOi.  f.  523,  &» 
» Ibid.,  p.  628. 
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tr.nslated  it  into  German.'  The  original  was  Hebrew  or 
Aramxan.~a3  all  critics  allow,  except  Frankel,  who  is 
r.jfuted  by  -Langen.^  A'.- Greek,  version  existed  early, 
and  was  subsequently  lost.  From  it  the  Ethiopic  was 
made.  In  1S61,  Ceriani  published  from  a  palimpsest  in 
the  Ambrosian  library  at  Milan,  considerable  fragments 
of  an  old  Latin  version.^  This  has  been  •  reprinted  in  a 
revised  state  by  Roensch,  together  with  a  Latin  version  of 
Dillmann's  text.  The  work  of  this  meritorious  scholar  is 
accompanied  with  learned  notes  and  exhaustive  disserta- 
tions ;  and  Dr  Sal.  Kubin  has  taken  the  trouble  to  translate 
it  into  Hebrew,  with  an  introduction  and  notes,  Wien. 
1870  See  Treuenfels  in  the  Literaturhlatt  des  Orients, 
1846  'Beer's  Das  Buck  der  Jubilden  und'sein  Verltaltniss 
:u  den  Midraschim,  '  185G  ;  Jellinek,  Bet  lia-il idrasch 
Sammlung  kleiner  Midraschim  und  vermischier  Ahhand- 
lungen  am  der  dlteren  Jiidischen  lAleratur,  1853-1855  ; 
Frankel  in  the  MonatscKrift  fiir  Geschickte  und  Wissenschaft 
des  Judentkums,  1856  ;  Roensch,  Das  Buck  der  Juhilden 
oder  die  Heine  Genesis,  u.s.ie.,  1874. ' 

The  Li/e  of  Adam,  adduced  by  Syncelius  tnree  times 
with  the  words  o  Xcydfioo?  Bios  'ASdfi,  seems  to  have  been 
identical  with  the  book  of  Jubilees,  or  perhaps  a  part  of  it. 
If  the  latter,  it  may  have  been  another  recension,  enlarged 
ind  modified  in  various  respects.*  • 

The  Book  of  Adam's  Daughters,  Liher(qui  appellatur)  de 
filiabiis  Adce  sive  Leptogeneseos,  mentioned  in  Gelasius's 
decree  about  authentic  and  apocryphal  books,  also  appears 
to  be  the  same  as  the  Jubilees.' 

4.  The  Assumption  or  AsceTiswn  of  Moses,  'AvoXiji^ts 
IVTojvo-c'oj;,  is  a  prophecy  of  the  future  relating  to  Israel,  put 
into  the  mouth  of  Mosjs,  and  addressed  to  Joshua  just 
before  the  great  lawgiver  died.  Founded  upon  the  book 
of  Deuteronomy,  it  is  brief  and  unpoetical.  But  it  seems 
to  have  been  large  at  first,  for  according  to  Nicephonis,  it 
consisted  of  1400  stichs,  while  the  Jubilees  had  only  1100." 
The  work  is  an  appropriate  sequel  to  the  Jubilees,  but  it 
?eem3  to  have  proceeded  from  a  difi"erent  writer,  though  he 
ived  at  the  same  time.  Internal  evidence  points  to  its  com- 
position after  the  death  of  Herod  the  Great,  and  before  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  In  the  third  chapter  Pompey  the 
Great  is  clearlydepicted;  but  there  is  no  trace-  of  Jerusalem's 
Dverthrov  The  author  was  a  Jew  who  wrote  in  Hebrew  or 
Aramjean,  and  his  production  was  afterwards  translated  into 
Greek  and  Latin.  We  need  not  assign  him  to  any  other 
place  than  Palestine, though Fritzsche  conjectures  thatRome 
was  his  abode.  Fragments  of  the  Latin  version  were  first 
edited  from  a  palimpsest  at  Milan  by  Ceriani.  The  version 
is  by  the'  same  hand  as  that  of  the  Jubilees,  for  both  are 
found  in  one  MS.  and  agree  in  character.-  yhe  translator 
may  have,  therefore,  taken  the  two  for  the  work  of  the  same 
author.  '  After  Cerianij  it  has  been  published  by  Fritzsche. 
Hilgenfeld  hns  tried  to  put  it  into  Greek.  The  same  has 
been  done  by  Volkmar,  Schmidt,  and  Merx-'^The  ancients 
believed  that  Jude  borrowed  from  this  work  his  statement 
03  to  the'dispute  between  Michael  and  the'devil  about  the 
body  of  Moses^  See  CeTia.m^ Monumenta  Sacra  et  Fro/ana, 
tom.  i.  fascic.  1 ;  "  Hilgenfeld,  S^ovum  Testamentum  extra 
canonem'^receptum,  fascic.  i  1866  ;  .  Zfessias  Judaeorum, 
1869  ;^Volkmar,  Randbuch  zu  den  Apokryphen,  Band  3, 
1867;  Schmidt  and  Mers  i-a'^^ArchivJJiir  wissenschafll. 
£rforschung*des  *A.^  T.,'  1868  ;''Fritzs_che^Ziiri  Avocri/vhi^ 
Veteris  Testamenti  Greece"^  1871! 

'  In  Ew.\ld's  Jahrhb.,  Nos.  2  and  S.     The  original   not  till    1859 
ID  a  separate  volume. y     — _  .-— ^.^^ 
'  Das'JudenthuTT^irJfPalistinayuTt.tll.';  ^  94,  Sc 
'  ifcnumenta  sacra  et  prof^.na,  torn.  i.  fasc.  T.   . 

*  Roensch,  p.  468,  ic, 

*  SacTosancta  concitui,  lorn.  t.  ed.  Colet,  p.  38? 

*  Chrortoar.  (^ompcrdiar.,  p.  7S7,  ed.  Dindorf. 


5.  Apocalypse  oj  Jloscs,  wnose  proper  title  is  AiTyijo-ts.vai 
iro\iT(ia  'Atafi,  aTTOKa\v<(>d(icra  xapa  6(ov  Muiuttj  t<u 
BtpaTTOVTi  avTov,  BiOa^Otlaa  irapa.  Toi;  dp^uyyt'Aov  l\It;i(a?/X, 
contains  an  account  of  the  formation  of  Adam  and  Eve, 
their  fall,  Seth's  dialogue  with  his  mother  about  Adam, 
and  the  disposal  of  the  latter's  body  beside  that  of  AbeL 
This  work  was  first  published  in  Greek  byTischendorf 
from  four  MSS.  It  was  afterwarda  accurately  edited  from 
one  of  these  (D  in  the  Ambrosian  library  at  Milan)  by 
Ceriani.  But  this  text  is  incomplete,  wanting  chapters  iviii.- 
XXIV.  Tischendorf  thinks  that  Greek  is  the  original,  and 
that  its  date  is  about  the  time  of  Christ,  but  it  is  pro- 
bably later,  though  certainly  not  media;val,  as  Dillmann 
supposes.  The  Xt-rrrr)  -yofo-i?  was  thought  by  some,  perhaps 
also  by  SynceUus  and  Cedrenus,  to  have  been  the  same  as 
the  Apocalypse  of  Moses,  and  was  bo  called,  but  it  is  not. 
Both,  however,  are  of  like  character.  The  revelation  is  said 
to  have  been  made  to  Moses  when  he  received  the  tables  of 
the  la-w  and  was  instructed  by  the  archangel  MichaeL 
■Tischendorf,  Apocalypses  Apocryphce,  1866;  Ceriani,  Monvr 
menta  Sacra  et  Profana,  v.  L  ;  Roensch,  Das  Buch  der 
Juhilden,  1874. 

6.  The  Silyllines. — The  rise  of  J  ewish  apocalyptic  litera- 
ture of  a  sibylline  character  probably  dates  soon  after  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  when  Judaism  began  to  look  -with  a  spirit 
of  philosophic  inquiry  into  Greek  and  Oriental  literature, 
attaching  itself  to  such  elements  as  seemed  congenial  A 
composite  product  was  the  result.  The  Alexandrian  Jews 
were  the  first  to  adopt  this  course  by  fusing  the  remnants 
of  Greek  sibyUism  -svith  their  native  prophecy.  The 
former  seemed  to  them  an  indication  of  an  Adamic  or 
Noachic  religion  which  had  filtered  into  heathenism  not- 
withstanding its  polytheism.  It  was  a  species  of  natural 
prophetism,  distinct  from  the  priestly  oracles,  of  a  more 
ancient  and  higher  type^  in  which  Jewish  gnosis  could 
discover 'a  point  of  contact,  amid  its  endeavours  to  trace 
the  pre-Abrahamic  religion  in  the  most  enlightened  Hellen- 
ism. As  Noah  was  thought  to  be  the  second  great  pro- 
genitor of  humanity,  who  represented  the  primitive 
theocratic  religion  before  its  division  and  corruption,  the 
sibyl  was  his  daughter,  prophesying  of  the  tower  I  of 
Babel,  and  exhorting  the  people  to  worship  the  true  God. 
Her  voice  was  predominatingly  threatening,  like  that  of  the 
heathen  sibyl,  foreshadowing  the  downfaU  of  paganism? 
Anti-theocratic  kingdoms  and  cities  must  be  "overthrown.^ 
There  is  but  one  religion,  the  old  Xoachic  one.  which  even. 
the'^heathen  sibyl  darkly  echoed,  and  her  utterances  ^an" 
onlybe  interpreted  aright  in  their  relation  to  the  world's 
history  by  the"  JewislwsibyL  jj  Thus  Jewish  gnosis  found 
support  in  Hellenism.  "  After  using  the  method  and  form 
of  the  latter  in  the  sibylline  oracles,  it  drew  them  into  a 
higher*regionl  f.  Uniting  them  with  theosophy  and  historj*. 
it  spiritualised  them.1|Th"e*prophetic  spirit  was  discerned 
in  the  cultus  of  heathenism,  stripped  of  priestly  and  poly- 
theistic phenomena.  '  But  it  was  still  the  main  object  of 
the'sibyliines  to_^combat  heathenism  itself,  by.exposing  its 
idolatry  and  opposition  to  the  truth,  to  auticinate  its  total 
destruction  at^the  advent  of  Messiah!^ 

UnderT  this  '  general  name  there. exists'a'coiiection  of 
oracles  said  to  proceed  from  the  sibyl,  in  which  Jewish 
ideas  are"  promulgated  and  recommended  to  the  Gentiles. 
The  contentsj"  however,  are  of  a  mixed  character.  Instead 
of  a^ connected  w-hole^jvrif ten  by  one  person  at  a  specific 
time,  we  have  a  het§rogeneous  assemblage  of  materials, 
Jewish,  Christian^and  heathen,  of  earlier  andjater^origin. 
Jwhifh  must' be  separated^ and ^sif ted. bef ore  tpey  tan  br 
assigned  to  their  respective  origins 

Books  i.,ii.,  iii.  1-96  are  late.  The  first  begins  with 
the  creation  and  fall  of  man,  enumerates  the  six  races, 
and  characterisea  tbem,  the  first  after  Noah  fallin"  in  tha 

II.    -    2^ 
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golden  age.  Christ  is  described  in  His  miracles,  sufferings, 
death  resurrection,  and  ascension  ;  the  apostles,  and  the 
cessation  of  prophets.  The  Hebrews  wiU  be  oppressed  by 
a  Roman  king,  and  be  scattered  abroad  after  the  destruction 
of  Solomon's  temple.  The  description  is  continued  in  the 
second  book.  The  world  will  bo  shaken  throughout,  and 
especially  will  heathen  Rome  be  destroyed  at  the  time  of 
the  tenth  race.  The  whole  piece  is  evidently  Christian,  for 
the  eschatological  ideas  rest  upon  Matthew  xxiv.,  xxv. 
Hellenic  mythology  and  Hebrew  tradition  are  intermixed 
with  the  author's  utterances.  The  date  is  obscure.  Krek, 
with  whom  LUcke  agrees,  assumes  the  5th  century. 
There  are,  indeed,  late  views  in  the  books,  such  as  Christ's 
descent  into  hell  to  preach  the  resurrection,  the  worship  of 
the  Virgin,  the  intercession  of  the  saints  for  a  class  of  the 
condemned.  It  is  also  true  that  millennarianism  does  not 
appear,  and  that  no  Christian  writer  of  the  first  four  centuries 
cites  them.  StOl  the  5th  century  is  too  late.  We  prefer  the 
second  half  of  the  4th.    Ewald  assigns  about  3G0  a.d. 

The  third  book,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  the  oldest  portion, 
at  least  verses  97-828.  It  enumerates  the  kingdoms 
of  the  world  that  followed  one  another,  emphasising  the 
Hebrew  one  in  particular,  and  mentioning  the  Roman. 
Woes  are  pronounced  upon  various  cities  and  lands,  and 
the  appearance  of  ilessiah  is  depicted,  accompanied  with 
the  punishment  of  the  wicked,  the  downfall  of  all  worldly 
kingdoms,  the  conversion  of  the  heathen,  and  the  restora- 
tion of  Judah  to  more  than  former  splendour.  As  the 
destruction  of  Carthage  by  the  Romans  is  alluded  to,  the 
date  must  be  after  U6  B.C.  Various  indications  point  to 
124.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  writer  was  an  Alexan- 
drian Jew,  whose  hopes  of  a  personal  Messiah  were  feeble 
aud  vague,  for  after  touching  upon  a  king  sent  by  God  from 
the  sun  who  will  )mt  an  end  to  war,  and  under  whose 
sway  Israel  will  enjoy  abundant  prosperity,  hq  paints  the 
golden  age  agaiu  without  mentioning  the  king.^ 

Thefouith  book,  which  is  but  a  short  poem  of  less  than 
two  hundred  lines,  arranges  history  according  to  twelve 
ages,  terminating  in  the  Messianic  one.  The  -writer's 
descriptions  are  general.  He  evinces  no  decided  Jewish 
sympathies,  nor  does  he  utter  ideas  distinctively  Christian. 
Sinful  heathenism  in  an  indefinite  way  is  the  chief  object 
of  his  veiled  descriptions.  Hence  Friedlicb  makes  him  a 
Jew;  Ewald,  a  Christian.  The  passages  which  have  been 
supposed  to  show  either  his  Christian  or  Jewish  tendencies - 
are  hardly  decisive  as  to  the  one  or  the  other  ;  and  the 
interpretations  of  them  by  Liicke  are  somewhat  strained 
ia  support  of  the  strong  statement  about  the  Christian 
character  of  the  contents  generally,  with  which  he  begins 
his  sketch  of  the  fourth  book.  Probably  ho  was  a  Jewish 
Christian  who  came  out  of  an  Essene  circle.  The  date  of 
his  oracle  is  somewhat  later  than  that  of  the  Apocalypse, 
since  the  destruction  of  the  temple  is  presupposed  as  well 
as  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  79  a.d.  The  return  of  a 
matricidal  emperor  from  beyond  the  Euphrates  to  over- 
throw Rome  is  also  expected.  Such  allusion  to  Nero, 
■which  is  a  prominent  feature  in  the  Apocalj-jise,  and  a  few 
other  particulars,  inclme  us  to  assume  Christian  author- 
ship, though  the  absence  of  evangelical  ideas  marks  a  stage 
not  far  beyond  Judaism.  Yet  the  writer  rejects  sacrifices. 
The  date  may  be  about  80  a.d. 

The  ji/tk  book  presents  great  diflScuIty  both  in  separating 
the  component  parts,  and  in  assigning  them  to  Jewish  or 
Christian  authorship.  The  absence  of  ideas  characteristic 
of  Judaism  or  of  Christianity  marks  the  poem.     Nor  b  it 


'See  verses  652-060,  auJ  702,  kc,  766,  *o. 

*  See  line*  160,  kc,  where  CUristiau  baptism  is  apparently  referreil 
to  ;  174,  kc,  where  the  resurrection  and  last  jiiJj^ent  are  iudicated. 
At  25,  &c.,  sacrifices  are  spoken  of  la  an  outi-Jewish  way.  £d. 
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easy  to  discover  any  internal  connection,  so  that  the  whole 
might  be  attributed  to  the  same  authorship.  The  religious 
Wews  of  the  author  or  authors  are  vaguely  expressed. 
The  first  part,  If.,  1-51,  appears  to  be  of  Christian,  the  rest, 
i.e.,  52-530,  of  Jewish  origin.  The  former  describes  in 
prophetic  language  the  series  of  Roman  emperors  fioni 
Julius  Casar  to  Hadrian.  In  this  way  we  are  brought 
to  the  end  of  Hadrian's  reign  as  the  date,  about  138  a.d. 
The  second  part,  which  expresses  among  other  things  the 
hope  of  a  temple  to  be  erected  in  Egypt,  in  which  sacrifices 
should  be  offered,  and  the  people  of  God  should  cujoy 
MessiarJc  happiness,  points  to  a  Jew  of  Alexandria  living 
after  the  destruction  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  about 
80  A.D. 

The  sixth  book  contains  a  short  hymn  to  Jesus  the  Son 
of  God,  touching  upon  llis  doctrine,  miracles,  and  death, 
with  a  curse  on  the  Sodomite  land  which  platted  His 
crown  of  thorns.  It  is  curious  that  the  fire  at  Jordan  on 
the  occasion  of  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  and  the  representation 
of  the  dove,  vary  from  the  canonical  Gospels,  though  the 
former  appears  in  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews.  Something 
of  a  Gnostic  element  shows  itself  here. 

The  seventh  book  is  a  fragmentary  collection  of  oracles 
loosely  connected.  The  contents  are  varied  Several 
pieces  treat  of  Christ ;  several  of  the  oracles  are  threat- 
ening, some  are  of  the  nature  of  hymns.  The  baptism  at 
Jordan  is  mentioned  in  a  peculiar  way;'  aud  a  strange 
sacrificial  rite  is  recomqjeuded.^  The  allusion  to  the  Per- 
sians reigning  is  indefinite  ;  but  it  is  all  the  historical  evi- 
dence that  bears  on  the  date,  which  seems  about  IGO  a.d.  ; 
though  Alexandre  puts  it  between  233  and  235  a.d.' 
As  there  is  a  tinge  of  Gnosticism  in  the  book  similar  to 
that  of  the  sixth,  they  may  have  proceeded  from  the  same 
person.  He  was  a  heretical  man,  as  Alexandre  supposes; 
but  whether  he  was  a  Jewish  Christian  is  uncertain. 

The  eighth  book  contains  a  prophecy  of  the  judgment  of 
the  world.  Rome  is  coming  at  length  to  an  end.  There 
is  also  a  summary  of  the  history  cf  Jesus,  His  life,  suf- 
ferings, and  resurrection.  The  writer  commences  with 
Hadrian,  to  whom  he  gives  three  successors  of  his  house. 
He  is  also  acquainted  with  the  king  of  another  house,  Sep- 
timius  Severus,  in  whose  days,  948  of  Rome,  the  end 
comes.  The  date  is  therefore  211  A.D.  It  is  curious  that 
Antichrist  Nero  is  here  made  to  come  with  the  third  from  . 
Hadrian,  viz.,  Commodus.  In  this  oracle  occurs  the  cele- 
brated sibylline  acrostic,  the  initial  letters  of  thirty-four 
lines  (verses  217-250)  representing  'It/ctoCs  Xptioros  ©«ov 
vio?  triu-njp  o-Tovpo'?.  Verses  361-500  are  of  earlier  origin. 
They  contain  various  fragments  of  prior  poems.  It  is 
noticeable  that  a  historical  insertion  about  the  birth  of  Jesus 
Christ  from  the  Virgin  occupies  an  unsuitable  place,  having 
been  the  product  of  a  late  time,  when  the  dogma  about  the 
mother  of  God  was  developed.  With  this  exception  the 
second  part  of  the  book  belongs  to  the  2d  century.  The 
whole  is  thoroughly  Christian. 

Books  xL-xiv.  were  discovered  in  MSS.  at  Milan  and 
Rome,  and  published  by  Mai,  in  his  Veterum  Scriptorum 
nova  collectio,  tom.  iii.  p.  202,  et  seq.  They  are  of 
Christian  origin,  and  from  Egypt.  It  is  true  that  the 
Christian  element  appears  but  little.  The  writer  used  the 
preceding  books  and  heathen  oracles  besides.  •  The  date  is 
uncertain,  but  cannot  be  earlier  tl\an  the  5th  century. 
The  eleventh  book  surveys  the  history  of  kings  and  people, 
till  the  death  of  Cleopatra  and  the  end  of  the  Egj-ptian 
kingdom ;  the  twelfth  recounts  the  Roman  emperors  from 
Augustus  till  the  death  of  Alexander  Severus ;  the  thir- 
teenth continues  the  histoiy  from  Alexander  Severus  till 
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the  retgn-'of  Odenatua;  and  the  fourteenth  brings  down 
the  sketch  to  Aureolua.  The  names  of  the  emperors  and 
rulers  are  partially  disguised,  and  eventually  become  unre- 
cognisable. See  Friedlieb,  Oracula  Sibyllina,  1852; 
Alexandre,  Oraenla  Sibyllina,  1841,  1856;  and  Ewald, 
Ueber  Entstihuna,  Inhalt.  und  Werth  der  sibvllinischer 
Bilrher,  1858. 

7.  The  Apocalypse  Kif  Baruch. — In  this  rhetorical  produc- 
tion Baruch  receives  revelations  respecting  the  future  of 
IsraeL  Though  Jerusalem  has  been  destroyed  by  the 
Romans,  and  the  calamities  of  the  chosen  people  seem 
excessive,  the  prophet  is  comforted  with  the  hope  of  better 
times,  since  the  Jlessiah  will  come  shortly  to  set  up  his 
kingdom  after  the  Roman  one  has  been  destroyed.  Then 
will  be  the  judgment  and  the  consummation;  sinners  will 
be  punished,  and  the  righteous  •'rewarded.  Part  of  this 
production,  viz.,  the  epistle  of  Baruch  to  the  nine  tribes  and 
a  half  (chapters  lxxviii.-Lxxx.vL),  was  published  in  the  Paris 
and  London  Polyglotts  in  Syriac  and  Latin.  The  Syriac 
was  again  edited  more  correctly  by  De  Lagarde.  Whiston 
translated  the  Latin  into  English ;  and  he  has  been 
followed  by  Jolowicz,  1855.  The  whole  book  was  pub- 
lished from  a  Syriac  MS.  in  the  Ambrosian  Library  by 
Ceriani,  first  in  a  Latin  translation'  and  then  in  the  Syriac 
itself.^  The  Latin  is  reprinted  with  a  few  emendations  by 
I]ritzsche.  It  was  written  after  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, how  long  it  is  dilBcult  to  say.  The  author  was 
acquainted  with  the  Book  of  Enoch  and  the  Apocalypse  of 
Esdras,  for  he  has  many  passages  which  are  echoes  of 
sentiment?  contained  in  them.  He  has  also  later  Jewish 
legends,  which  point  to  the  2d  century  of  the  Christian 
era  as  that  in  which  ho  wrote ;  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  Greek  was  the  original.  Langen '  thinks  that  the 
author  was  a  Palestinian.  From  its  length  and  wordiness, 
with  the  absence  of  poetic  spirit,  the  perusal  of  the  docu- 
ment becomes  wearisome, 

n.  Chblstiait  Apocaltptio. 

Christians  followed  the  example  of  the  Jews  in  Tising 
the  sibyl  as  a  vehicle  of  their  ideas.  Besides  referring  to 
the  past,  which  they  did  mainly  with  reference  to  the 
person  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ,  they  looked  forward  to 
the  destruction  of  the  world-power,  and  the  consummation 
of  all  things  at '  the  second  coming  of  Christ.  They 
employed  to  a  considerable  extent  both  Jewish  and  heathen 
documents,  interpolating  or  modifying  them  not  very 
strongly.  Often  content  with  non-Christian  sources,  they 
adapted  them  but  slightly,  so  that  the  ideas  peculiar  to 
Christianity  shine  forth  dimly.  The  prophetic  form  of  the 
Apocalypse  does  not  demand  the  enunciation  of  doctrine, 
but  rather  a  general  indication  of  historic  events,  or  the 
threatening  announcement  of  destruction  to  the  enemies  of 
God.  It  deals  with  the  utterance  of  principles  exempli- 
fied by  kingdoms  and  their  rulers. 

1.  The  Sibyllines. — We  have  already  seen  that  books  i., 
iL,  iii.  1-96,  iv.,  v.  1-51,  vi.,  vii.,  riii.,  xi.-xiv.,  belong  to 
this  head,  though  they  incorporate  Jewish  as  well  as 
heathen  pieces  with  smaU  adaptation. 

2.  TTie  Apocalypse  of  Esdras. — This  Greek  production 
resembles  the  more  ancient  fourth  book  of  Esdras  in  some 
respects.  The  prophet  is  perplexed  about  the  mysteries  of 
life,  and  questions  God  respecting  them.  The  punishment 
of  the  wicked  especially  occupies  his  thoughts.  Since  they 
have  sinned  in  consequence  of  Adam's  fall,  their  fate  is 
considered  worse  than  that  of  the  irrational  crearion.  The 
•description  of  the  tortures  suffered  in  the  infernal  regions 
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is  tolerably  minute.  "At  last  the  prophfet  consents  "to  give 
up  his  spirit  to  God  who  has  prepared  for  him  a  crown  of 
immortality.  The  composition  is  feeble  and  tame,  a  podr 
imitation  of  the  ancient  Jewish  one.  There  are  no  internal 
mnrks  of  date  in  it.  It  may  belong,  however,  to  the 
2^  or  3d  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  Tischendort 
publiched  the  Greek  text  for  the  first  tima-in-'biB  A-^ 
calypset  Apocryphxs. 

3.  The  Apocalypse  of  I'aut. — This  work  contains  a 
description  of  the  things  which  the  apostle  saw  in  heaven 
and  heLL  The  test,  as  first  pubLUhed  in  the  original  Greek 
by  Tischendorf,  consists  of  fifty-one  chapters,  but  is  imper- 
fect The  narratives  descend  to  minute  particulars,  and 
possess  no  force  or  poetic  power.  Imitated  from  tli« 
Revelation  of  St  John,  their  great  inferiority  is  apparent 
Internal  evidence  assigns  it  to  the  time  of  Theodosius,  i.e., 
about  390  a.d.  Where  the  author  lived  is  uncertain.  Di 
Perkins  found  a  Syriac  MS.  of  this  Apocalypse,  which  he 
translated  into  English,  and  printed  in  the  Journal  of  the 
American' Oriental  Society,  ■vo\.  ym.  This  version  is  an 
enlarged  and  exaggerated  edition  of  the  Greek,  which  it  sup- 
plements and  illustrates.  See  Tischendorf's  Apocalypset 
Apocryjjhce. 

4.  The  Apocalypse  of  John  contains  a  description  of  the 
future  state,  the  general  resurrection,  and  judgment,  with 
an  account  of  the  punishment  of  the  wicked,  as  well  as  the 
bliss  of  the  righteous.  It  appears  to  be  the  work  of  a 
Jewish  Christian,  for  the  bodily  appearance  of  Antichrist 
is  derived  from  Jewish  sources  ;  and  there  are  numerous 
quotatioiis  from  the  Old  Testament,  especially  from  David. 
The  date  is  late,  for  the  writer  speaks  of  the  "  venerable 
and  holy  images,"  as  well  as  "  the  glorious  and  precious 
crosses  and  the  sacred  things  of  the  churches,"*  which 
points  to  the  5th  century,  when  such  things  were  first 
introduced  into  churches.  We  cannot  put  it  earlier  than 
the  5th.  This  Apocalypse  was  first  published  by  Birch,' 
but  incorrectly  ;  afterwards  by  Tischendorf.  The  Greek 
appears  to  be  the  original.  It  is  a  feeble  imitation  of  the 
canonical  Apocalypse,  devoid  of  Literary  value,  and  with 
the  marks  of  a  conupted  Christian  age  on  its  face. 

5.  The  Apocalypse  of  Peter  contains  aTiarrative  of  events 
from  the  foundation  of  the- world  till  the  second  advent  of 
Christ.  The  book  is  said  to  have  been  written  by  Clement, 
Peter's  disciple.  This  Arabic  work  has  not  been  printed, 
but  a  summary  of  the  contents  is  given  by  NicoU  in  hia 
catalogue  of  the  Oriental  MS3.  belonging  to  the  Bodleian." 
There  are  eighty-eight  chapters.  It  is  a  late  production  ; 
for  Ishmaelites  are  spoken  of,  the  Crusades,  and  the  taking 
of  Jerusalem. 

6.  The  Revelations  of  Bartholomeu: — In  the  year  1835, 
Dulaurier'  published  from  a  Parisian  Sahidic  MS.,  sub- 
joining a  French  translation,  what  is  termed  a  fragment  of 
the  apocryphal  Revelations  of  St  Bartholomew,  and  of  the 
history  of  the  religious  communities  founded^  by  St 
Pachomius.  After  narrating  the  pardon  obtained  by 
Adam,  it  is  said  that  the  Son  ascending  from  Olivet  prays 
the  Father  on  behalf  of  His  apostles-;  who  consequently 
receive  consecration  from  the  Father,  together  with  th« 
Son  and  Holy  Spirit — Peter  being  made  archbishop  of  the 
universe.     The  late  date  of  the  production  is  obvious. 

7.  The  Apocalypse  of  Mary,  containing  her  descent 
"into  hell,  is  not  published  entire,  but  only  several  portion* 

of  it  from  Greek  MSS.  in  different  libraries,  by  Tischendorf 
in  his  Apocalypses  Apocrypfice, 

*  Tischemlorf,  ch.  liil. ' 

»  AiKtarivm  Codicis  Apocryphi  X.  T.  FafirUutni^.  261>*C! 
,  '  Biblicthtcce  Bodleiana  codd.   MSS.    Orientalium  catalog  parttt 
^ecund.'p  vol.  priraam,  etc.,  p.  49,  ilviii. 
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8.  TX«  Apocalypse  of  Daniel  has  been  published  only  in 
part  (a  little  more  than  the  half),  by  Tischendorf  from  Greek 
MSS.,  in  St  Mark's,  Venice,  and  in  Paris.  The  date  of 
the  document  is  determined  by  the  monarch  going  to  Jerusa- 
lem to  deliver  up  his  kingdom  to  God,  and  being  succeeded 
by  his  four  sons,  who  reside  in  different  and  distant  cities. 

9.  The  Ascfmsion  and  Virion  of  Isaiah. — The  first  portion 
of  tlie  work  called  the  Ascension  of  Isaiah  in  the  Ethiopic 
text,  gives  an  account  of  Isaiah's  being  put  to  death  by  the 
Biw,  under  the  reign  and  at  the  command  of  Manasseh. 
The  prophet  had  had  a  vision  respecting  Christ,  His  cruci- 
fixion and  ascension,  as  well  as  of  the  general  apostacy 
which  should  take  place  in  the  early  churches,  of  the  descent 
of  Berial  in  the  form  of  a  matricidal  king,  the  duration  of 
his  reign,  the  descent  of  the  Lord  from  heaven  to  destroy 
the  wicked,  and  cast  the  ungodly  into  the  fire.  For  this 
vision  and  prophecy  Isaiah  is  condemned,  and  dies  the 
rieath  of  a  martyr  (chapters  i.-v.)  The  second  part  (chapters 
vi-iL)  is  essentially  the  same  as  Isaiah's  vision  in  iii. 
14— iv.  22.  The  prophet  is  transported  in  an  ecstatic  state 
into  the  seven  heavens  successively,  and  describes  what  he 
sees  in  each,  the  chief  object  being  Christ  himself.  It  is 
not  the  future  of  Christianity  and  of  the  world  which  fills 
the  mind  of  the  seer,  but  the  past,  the  first  advent  of 
Christ  The  two  divisions  form  distinct  works.  The  first 
is  based  on  the  Jewish  legend  of  Isaiah's  martyrdom,  and 
may  be  merely  the  Chnstian  expansion  of  a  Jewish  writing 
embodying  it.  Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  the  Christian 
interpolations  (i.  5,  iiil3-iv.  22),  the  wholeis  JewisL  Both 
Tertullian  and  Origen  knew  the  martyrdom  part  of  the 
document.  The  date  must,  therefore,  be  the  2d  century. 
The  second,  or  the  Vision  of  Isaiah,  properly  so  called, 
has  a  Gnostic  colouring.  Its  christology  bears  a  Docetic 
stamp.  As  it  presupposes  an  acquaintance  with  the  first 
it  may  have  originated  in  the  early  part  of  the  3d  century. 
Epiphanius  speaks  of  it,  and  gives  an  extract.'  Laurence 
published  the  Ethiopic  text,  with  a  Greek  and  Latin  version, 
in  1819.  The  Greek  original  is  lost;  and  the  Latin  version, 
published  at  Venice  in  1522,  and  again  by  Gieseler  in  1832, 
13  of  late  origiji.  Fragments  of  an  older  one  were  printed 
by  Mai  in  his  Veterum  Scriptorum  nova  collectio,  p.  ii  1828. 
Jolowicz  translated  it  into  German,  1854.  See  Lucke's 
Versuch  einer  voUsliindigen  Einleitung  in  die  Ofenbarung 

det  Johannes,  etc.,  das  erste  Bitch. 

10.  The  Shepherd  of  Hermas. — This  production  belongs 
in  a  certain  sense  to  the  present  class  of  writings,  and  is 
usually  reckoned  among  the  apostolic  fathers.  It  is  not, 
however,  apocalyptic  in  the  proper  acceptation  of  the  epithet, 
because  it  wants  the  form.  The  apocalyptic  idea  has  a 
different  phnse.  (See  Apostolio  Fathees.)  The  same 
remark  applies  to — 

11.  The  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs. 

Many  apocalyptic  writings,  both  Jewish  and  Christian, 
are  mentioned  in  ancient  works  of  which  nothing  is  now 
known.  Time  has  swept  them  away  beyond  recovery.  It 
would  be  useless  to  collect  the  scattered  notices  of  them. 
Buch  as  wish  to  see  these  notices  may  consult  the  articles 
of  DiUmann  and  Hofmann,  in  the  12th  volume  of  Herzog's 
Encyklopa:dit,  Lucke's  Einleitung,  and  the  Prolegomena  to 
Tischendorfs  Apocalypses  Apocryphal,  where  he  will  find 
references  to  other  works.  Since  the  very  able  treatise  of 
Bleek  and  the  valuable  publications  of  Gfrcirer,  which  were 
followed  by  the  masterly  review  of  the  whole  subject  in 
Ldcke's  second  edition,  the  literature  kas  greatly  increased. 
Hilgenfeld  and  Volkmar,  Ewald  and  Dillmann,  Ceriani 
and  Langen,  Fritzsche,  Gutschmid,  Merx,  and  others,  have 
hiown  welcome  light  upon  it. 
The  line  between  Apocryplial  and  Apocalyptic  literature 

EoTu.,  67,  3,  ToL  ii.,  p.  175,  ed.  Migne.     See  iJto  Uaru.,  40,  2. 


is  not  exact  The  works  now  described  are  those  wMdi 
properly  belong  to  the  latter,  and  are  extant,  or  have  been 
published,  if  not  entire,  at  least  partially.  Notices  of  mauy 
others  lost  or  hidden  occur  in  various  sources  and  catalogues 
of  MSS.  belonging  to  public  libraries.  The  apocalyptic 
idea  passed  into  the  liie  and  belief  of  the  church.  It 
became  an  element  of  dogma  and  of  morals,  finding 
expression  in  works  somewhat  different  from  the  proper 
apocalyptic  Taking  a  millennarian  direction,  using  the 
tjrpical  extensively,  developing  eschatological  ideas  more  or 
less  fantastic,  the  apocalyptic  element  receded  before  other 
conceptions  to  which  it  had  given  rise.  These,  indeed,  did 
not  suppress  it ;  they  merely  shaped  and  developed  it  into 
other  forms,  widening  the  sphere  of  its  action,  and  giving 
it  more  realism.  (s.  D.) 

APOCRYPHA.  This  term  is  a  Greek  -word  meaning 
hidden,  secret.  It  occurs,  for  example,  in  CoL  ii.  3,  •'  lo 
whom  are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge," 
and  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament.  It  is  first  found  ap- 
plied to  writings  in  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Stromcia,  iii. 
c.  4.  When  applied  to  writings  (d7rojtpu<^a  sc.  fii/SXia)  the 
name  may  be  supposed  to  have  first  expressed  the  nature 
of  their  contents  ;  the  writings  were  secret,  embodying  an 
esoteric  teaching,  profounder  than  that  contained  in  the 
ordinary  books  of  the  system,  and  unknown  to  the  ordi- 
nary people  who  professed  it  Such  writings  were  held 
to  exist  in  connection  with  almost  all  the  ancient  systems 
of  religion. 

From  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  same  word  might  very 
well  describe  such  writings  further,  either  in  respect  of 
their  use  or  in  respect  of  their  origin.  In  use  these  writings 
were,  of  course,  like  the  doctrines  they  contained,  private 
and  secret ;  they  were  not  read  in  general  meetings,  and 
did  not  belong  to  the  publicly  recognised  books  of  the 
system.  Only  some  were  admitted  to  the  knowledge  of 
them.  That  which  formed  the  subject  of  public  reference 
and  instruction  was  the  general  doctrines  of  the  system, 
while  these  peculiar  and  more  recondite  works  were  at  most 
brought  forward  on  rare  occasions.  And  naturally  the  same 
secrecy  which  hung  over  their  use  generally  also  shrouded 
their  origin.  In  some  cases  this  might  be  a  real  mystery  ; 
the  books  were  sometimes  of  ancient  and  uncertain  date, 
and  their  authorship  unknown.  But  oftener  the  mystery 
was  fictitious,  created  for  the  purpose  of  securing  respect 
for  the  doctrines  inculcated  in  the  writings,  which  them- 
selves were  forgeries  of  very  recent  times.  Works  of  this 
kind  were  of  very  common  occurrence  in  the  East  during 
the  centuries  immediately  preceding  and  following  the 
birth  of  Christ  In  order  successfuUy'to  float  them  and 
give  them  impulse,  they  were  generally  launched  under 
some  ancient  and  famous  name;  and  books  existed,  bearing 
to  be  the  productions  of  almost  every  renowned  patriarch 
or  sage  from  Adam  downwards.  Even  when  sent  out 
anonymously,  and  of  an  historical'rather  than  a  doctrinal 
character,  the  scene  of  their  narratives  was  laid  in  far  back 
times,  and  famous  personages  were  introduced  acting  and 
speaking,  the  design  being  to  recommend  to  the  living 
generation  the  conduct  pursued  or  the  sentiments  expressed 
by  the  ancient  hero  or  saint. 

The  term  Apocrypha  appears  in  this  way  to  have  passed 
through  several  stages  of  meaning,  and  from  exjjressing  a 
meaning  good,  or  at  least  neutra^l,  it  came  at  last  to  have  a 
very  bad  sense,  differing  very  little  from  spurious.  From 
the  use  of  the  word  in  ancient  writers  it  does  not  appear 
that  this  progress  from  a  good  or  indifferent  to  a  bad  sense 
was  a  matter  of  time,  for  the  indifferent  and  bad  meanings 
of  the  word  seem  to  have  existed  side  by  side  'Some 
ecclesiastical  writers  divide  the  sacred  books-  into  three 
classes, — recognising  first,  some  that  are  canonical ;  second, 
some  that  are  not  canonical,  but  of  inferior  value,  profitab'e 
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to  be  read  for  moral  uses,  but  not  to  be  founded  on  for 
doctrine — to  this  class  the  name  ecclesiastical  was  some- 
times given  ;  and  third,  some  that  are  apocryphal.  Other 
writers  know  of  only  two  classes,  embracing  both  the  second 
and  third  classes  of  the  former  division  under  the  name 
apocryphal  This  ditference  indicates  a  milder  and  a 
severer  use  of  the  term. 

Besides  those  books  known  distinctively  as  the  Old  Tes- 
tament Apocrypha,  a  very  large  number  of  apocryphal 
writings  were  in  existence  in  the  early  centuries  of  our  era. 
Some  of  these  are  stUl  extant,  but  many  of  them  have 
perished,  or  are  known  only  through  MS.  translations  lying 
in  our  great  libraries.  Our  only  information  regarding 
many  of  them  is  derived  from  references  to  them  in  eccle- 
siastical writers.  These  references  are  sometimes  so  general 
that  we  cannot  be  sure  whether  the  book  referred  to  was 
a  Jewish  or  a  Christian  production.  By  far  the  largest 
number  even  of  those  bearing  Jewish  titles  were  works  by 
Christian  writers.  Of  the  extant  writings  of  this  class  the 
most  important  are  fully  treated  in  the  article  Apocaxvptic 
LiTKBATDRE  immediately  preceding.  In  addition  to  those 
discussed  there  may  be  mentioned  the  very  interesting  col- 
lection of  hymns  called  the  Psalms  of  Solomon.  This 
small  work  consists  of  eighteen  poems  of  varying  length, 
to  appearance  all  by  one  writer,  and  existing  now  only  in 
Greek,  though  in  all  probability  originally  written  in  a 
Shemitic  dialect.  These  poems  arose  in  a  time  of  trouble 
to  the  Jewish  people,  most  probably  in  the  Greek  persecu- 
tion, and  they  were  designed  to  sustain  the  nation  under 
its  trials,  partly  by  moral  considerations,  but  chiefly  by 
picturing  the  certain  glories  of  the  Messianic  kingdom. 
The  hymns  are  remarkable  no  leas  for  the  vigour  of 
their  poetry  than  for  the  fervid  theocratic  hopes  and  dis- 
tinct faith  in  the  resurrection  and  kindred  doctrines  which 
find  expression  in  them.  O.  F.  Fritzsche  has  appended 
this  little  work,  along  with  other  select  PteucUpigraphi 
of  the  Old  Testament,  to  his  edition  of  the  Old  Testament 
Apocrypha 

Apocktpha  op  thb  Old  Tkstahett. — The  books  bear- 
ing this  name  are  not  contained  in  the  Jewish  or  Palestinian 
Canon,  t.e.,  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  but  in  the  Alexandrian 
Canon,  tL<.,  in  the  Greek  translation  known  as  the  Septuagint 
Considerable  obscurity  hangs  over  the  date  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  close  of  the  Hebrew  Canon,  and  the  principles 
which  guided  the  collectors  in  their  selection  of  books  to 
be  embodied.  It  is  most  probable  that  the  three  divisions 
referred  to  in  the  New  Testament,  of  law,  prophets,  and 
writings  (Psalms)  are  of  ancient  origin ;  that  the  first  two 
divisions  were  closed  while  prophetic  men  were  still  living, 
that  is,  considerably  anterior  to  the  close  of  the  Persian 
period,  while  the  third  still  remained  open  ;  and  that  at 
whatever  time  the  third  was  closed,  the  books  added  to  it 
wore  added  under  the  impression  that  they  were  books 
composed  before  the  succession  of  Prophets  had  ceased. 
This  is  the  view  expressed  by  Josephus  (Con.  Ap.,  L  8), 
and  may  be  considered  the  general  Jewish  tradition  regard- 
ing all  books  in  the  Hebrew  Canon. 

With  the  Greek  o't  Alexandrian  Canon  the  case  was 
very  different.  This  was,  properly  speaking,  not  an  eccle- 
siastical, but  a  literary  collection  at  first,  for  the  tradition 
that  it  was  commenced  under  the  auspices  of  Ptolemy 
PLiladelphus  cannot  be  altogether  set  aside.  At  first  only 
the  books  of  Moses  and  perhaps  Joshua  were  translated, 
the  interest  felt  in  the  book  being  confined  to  the  law. 
Only  gradually  and  at  intervals  other  books  were  added, 
for  the  translations  are  not  only  by  different  hands,  but  of 
very  different  dates.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  collection 
was  formed  under  the  gi^idance  of  a  principle  quite  different 
from  that  which  guided  the  Palestinian  collectors.  The 
feeling  in  Palestine  was  that  prophecy  had  e«ased  ( 1  Mace 


ix.  27,  comp.  ch.  xiv.  41),  and  no  books  were  held  worthy 
of  a  place  in  the  Canon  which  were  composed  after  the 
succession  of  prophets  had  come  to  an  end.  In  Egypt  this 
theory  did  not  prevail,  or  rather  another  theory  seems  to 
have  prevailed.  The  doctrine  of  the  Wisdom  which  appears 
in  Proverbs,  cL  L-viiL,  received  a  fuller  development  in 
successive  ages  even  in  Palestine,  and  naturally  much  more 
in  Alexandria,  where  the  speculative  Jews  came  under  the 
influence  of  Greek  thought  This  Wisdom  is  spoken  of  in 
a  way  which  at  times  almost  identifies  it  with  the  Spirit  oi 
God,  and  at  other  times  almost  with  the  Logos  or  Word. 
But  at  any  rate  this  divine  Wisdom  is  all-pervading,  and 
subject  to  no  interruption  in  the  constancy  of  its  influence. 
The  famous  passage,  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  ch.  viL  22,  /., 
in  which  the  attributes  of  wisdom  are  counted  up  to  the 
number  of  twenty-one,  speaks  of  her  as  "  going  through  all 
things  by  reason  of  her  pureness,''  and  at  last  says  of  her, 
that  "  in  aXL  ages  entering  into  holy  souls  she  maketh  them 
friends  of  God  and  prophets."  The  particulArism  of 
Judaism  gave  way  in  Alexandria  before  the  univerBalistic 
principles  of  Western  speculation.  Prophecy  wa«  the  pro- 
duct of  the  WTsdom,  and  Wisdom  was  like  a  subtle  element, 
all-pervasive  and  incessant  in  its  influence ;  and  consequently 
a  break  in  the  line  of  prophets,  or  any  distinction  between 
the  productions  of  one  age  and  those  of  another  except  in 
degree,  was  hardly  to  be  conceived.  Thus  to  the  Alex- 
andrian the  varied  Jewish  literature  of  the  port-prophetie 
times  wa3  precious  as  well  as  the  books  that  were  mora 
ancient,  and  he  carefully  gathered  the  scattered  fiagmenta 
of  his  national  thought,  as  far  as  thej  wen  known,  nithio 
the  compass  of  his  Canon. 

The  following  books  form  the  Apocrypha  of  the  English 
Bible.  They  are  given  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand 
there :— 1.  I.  Esdras.  3.  II.  Esdras.  3.  Tobit  4.  Judith 
5.  The  additions  to  the  Book  of  Esther.  6.  The  Wisdom 
of  Solomon.  7.  The  Wisdom  of  Jesos,  the  son  of  Sirack. 
or  Eeclesiasticns.  8.  Baruch.  9.  The  Song  of  the  Threa 
Holy  Children.  10.  The  History  of  Suaonns.  II.  Th« 
History  of  the  Destniction  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon.  1 2.  The 
Prayer  of  Maoasses,  king  of  Judah.  1 3.  The  First  Book 
of  Maccabees.     14.  The  Second  Book  of  Maccabees. 

A  few  statements  may  be  made  regarding  the  geaenl 
characteristics  of  the  Apocrypha. 

1.  These  books  are  of  very  great  interest  and  Taloe  as  a 
reflection  of  the  condition  of  the  fragments  of  the  scattered 
nation,  and  of  the  feelings  and  aspirations  which  thej 
cherished  for  a  period  of  several  hundred  years,  and  in  all 
the  chief  countries  of  the  world.  Some  of  the  books,  sack 
for  example  as  Tobii,  belong  to  the  Persian  period,  and 
were  composed  in  the  East,  in  Babylon  or  Persia,  and 
describe  the  external  life  as  well  as  the  feelings  and  hope* 
of  the  exiles  there ;  others  arose  in  Palestine,  such  as 
Ecclesiastictts,  and  reflect  the  condition  of  life  and  the 
shades  of  religious  speculation  in  the  home  country  ;  while 
others,  such  as  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  originated  in 
Egypt,  and  afford  means  of  estimating  the  influence  of 
Greek  thought  upon  the  native  doctrines  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ;  and  perhaps  m  the  2d  Esdras  there  may  even  be 
detected  traces  of  Christian  influence.  The  broad  undivided 
stream  of  Old  Testament  doctrine  and  hope  breaks  at  the 
era  of  which  we  are  speaking  into  three  channels.  The 
largest,  and  that  which  best  preserves  its  primary  directions 
continues  to  run  in  Palestine,  diverging  to  some  extent,  and 
\N'idening  under  the  contributions  which  time  and  a  very 
chequered  experience  and  reflection  made  to  it'  whDs  on 
each  side  of  this  another  runs,  one  on  the  east  and  one 
on  the  west,  directed  and  partly  fed  by  the  ideas  of  Persia 
and  Greece  respectively.  To  a  certain  extent  t'^e  streams 
reunite  further  on,  and  pour  tbeir  united  contributi  rs 
into  the  great  sea  of  Christian  thought    Ttie  central  streu—i 
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is,  of  course,  the  most  intcrestin:;,  iJthough  to  estimate  it 
properly  the  books  of  the  English  Apocrypha  are  quite 
insufficient,  other  works  belonging  to  the  same  region 
must  also  be  taken  into  account,  such  as  the  great  Book  of 
Enoch,  and  several  more.  The  two  collateral  currents  are 
also  of  extreme  interest  although  it  is  far  from  easy  to 
analyse  their  waters,  and  say  with  assurance  what  elements 
belong  to  the  primary  Old  Testament  sources  and  what 
arc  local  contributions.  Many  have  discovered  traces  of 
Persian  ideas  even  in  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  particularly  ia  the  doctrine  of  angels  in  the 
later  books,  but  the  trustworthiness  of  such  discoveries 
may  be  very  fairly  questioned.  At  the  same  time,  there 
either  is,  in  the  book  of  Tobit,  an  advance  absolutely  on 
the  Old  Testament  doctrine  of  angels  and  demons,  or  there 
are  traces  of  a  method  of  interpreting  the  history  in  Gen. 
ch.  vi.,  and  a  carrying  out  of  the  method  to  further 
consequences,  which  are  both  unknown  to  the  canonical 
Scriptures  (below  No.  3).  And  if  in  the  AJeioindrian 
Wisdom  of  Solomon  a  progress  directly  in  advance  of  what 
is  found  in  Prov.  viii.,  on  the  doctrine  of  Wisdom,  may 
be  justly  contested,  there  is  certainly  what  may  be  called 
a  progress  round  ahoxit,  the  ideas  about  Wisdom  are  ex- 
panded and  placed  in  new  lights,  and  made  to  enter  into  new 
relations,  in  such  a  way  that  a  general  approximation  to  the 
New  Testament  doctrine  of  the  Logos  is  the  result  But 
in  genera],  as  a  means  of  estimating  the  changing  shades  of 
feeling,  the  rise  and  fall  of  hopes,  or  rather  the  steady 
glow  of  a  hope  which  no  hardship  could  extinguish,  the 
efforts  to  accommodate  faith  to  circumstances  and  hold  it 
fasf  in  spite  of  all  that  was  against  it,  in  a  word,  as  a  means 
of  estimating  the  inner  life  of  a  most  interesting  people  in 
the  very  crisis  of  their  history,  the  apocryphal  books  are 
invaluable.  No  more  beautiful  picture  of  piety  and  disin- 
terested benevolence  and  patriotic  warmth  could  be  seen 
than  is  presented  in  the  book  of  Tobit ;  neither  could 
religious  zeal  and  courageous,  even  almost  reckless,  patriot- 
ism, easily  find  higher  expression  than  in  the  first  book  of 
Maccabees,  or  even  in  the  unhistorical  tale  of  Judith ; 
while  the  under  current  of  observant  thoughtfulness,  that 
contemplates  but  hardly  mixes  in  life,  runs  in  a  deep,  if 
calm  and  passionless  stream  in  the  proverbs  of  the  Son  of 
Sirach.  At  no  time  was  the  nation  idle.  A  people  that 
had  conceived  such  hopes,  hopes  which  at  last  culminated 
in  Christianity,  could  not  be  idle  or  even  anything  less 
than  restless  and  turbulent.  There  is  no  form  of  deed 
celebrated  in  the  ancient  history  of  the  people  that  they 
did  not  try  to  reproduce,  and  no  form  of  literary  composi- 
tion which,  in  those  mournful  centuries  so  full  of  oppression, 
they  did  not  strive  to  imitate,  with  an  inextinguishable  life 
and  hopefulness.  This  last  fact,  perhaps,  might  furnish 
the  means  of  a  classification  of  the  books  different  from 
that  suggested  above,  and  similar  to  the  division  usuedly 
adopted  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  (1.)  Historical, 
such  as  \st  Maccabees,  although  most  that  assume  the 
historical  form,  such  as  Judith,  are  simple  romances,  and  can 
be  used  only  as  an  index  of  ideas  and  feelings,  not  in  proof 
of  facts;  while  others,  like  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  are  com- 
pletely fabulous.  (2.)  Prophetical,  such  as  Baruch  and  id 
Esd^ras.  In  these  the  religious  hopes  of  the  people  are 
most  fuUy  exhibited ;  for  example,  the  Messianic  expecta- 
tions. Fully  to  understand  these,  however,  other  works, 
such  as  the  book  of  Enoch,  not  contained  in  the  recognised 
Apocrypha,  have  to  be  included.  The  prophetic  literature 
almost  always  assumes  the  form  called  apocalyptic.  (3.) 
Philosophical,  or  books  coming  under  the  Hebrew  name  of 
Wisdom.  Here  belong  the  Son  of  Sirach,  the  Wisdom  of 
'Solomon,  to  which  must  be  added  others  not  included  in 
the  EngUsh  Apocrypha,  e.g.,  the  Psalter  of  Solomon  and 
^A  Maccabees. 


2.  It  has  already  been  said  that  the  Hebrew  or  Palestinlftn 
Canon  was  formed  on  the  feeling  that,  before  the  close  of  the 
Persian  period,  the  succession  of  prophets  ceased.  It  is  too 
evident  that  this  feeling  was  a  true  one.  The  re.«torafion  from 
exile  was  little  more  than  an  external  form  with  almost  no 
real  life  within.  The  new  community  was  feeble  in  the 
extreme.  It  had  no  productive  power  of  its  own.  It  must 
fall  back  entirely  upon  the  past.  The  most  and  the  best  it 
could  do  was  to  conserve  the  forms  and,  if  possible,  the  spirit 
of  what  was  ancient.  But  the  spirit,  which  should  also  have 
been  its  own,  was  lacking.  Hence  everything  in  the  new 
state  was  mechanical  and  rigid.  Even  the  canonical  T^Titings 
of  this  epoch,  such  as  Chronicles,  are  mere  compilations. 
And  the  further  off  from  the  ancient  times  the  people 
removed,  the  sliffer  and  more  mechanical  they  grew.  No 
doubt  a  certain  energy  was  infused  into  the  people  at 
various  epochs,  particularly  in  the  .  Maccabran  struggles, 
yet  even  then  there  is  a  certain  stiffness  and  awkwardness 
both  in  the  acts  and  writings  of  the  time,  as  when  old  age 
girds  itself  up  for  deeds  to  which  it  ia  no  longer  equal.  This 
loss  of  the  prophetic  and  productive  power,  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  loss,  explains  most  of  the  characteristic* 
of  the  apocryphal  literature.  For  example,  there  is  want- 
ing in  it,  even  where  most  genial  and  natural,  that  .original 
freshness  which  is  so  charming  in  a  book  like  Ruth  ;  and 
even  the  proverbial  philosophy  of  the  Son  of  Sirach, 
instead  of  bubbling  up  in  Living  springs,  as  in  Solomon, 
often  appears  forced  and  unwilling  in  its  flow;  while  in 
others  of  the  philosophic  books  there  is  an  elaborate 
redundancy  of  language,  and  a  floridness  of  rhetoric,  most 
unlike  the  simplicity  and  terseness  of  the  ancient  Wisdom. 

Again,  the  consciousness  of  the  loss  of  real  creative  power 
and  complete  dependence  on  the  past  explains  another 
peculiarity  of  these  books — their  pseudonymous  character. 
They  do  not  come  forth  as  the  products  of  their  own  time, 
and  with  the  authority  of  their  real  authors;  they  are 
transferred  into  the  distant  past,  into  the  stirring  times  of 
living  Israelitish  history,  and  their  authors  are  made  to 
be  the  great  historic  names  of  the  nation.  The  Alexandrian 
philosopher  calls  his  work  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon.  The 
author  of  Judith  pitches  his  romance  in  Assyrian  times. 
In  this  way  effect  is  sought,  and  truths  and  actions  are 
commended  by  an  authority  that  is  felt  no  longer  to  exist, 

A  defective  sense  of  truth  very  naturally  becomes  more 
serious.  To  compose  a  work  in  what  is  believed  to  be  the 
spirit  of  some  ancient  sage  or  hero,  and  put  it  forth  under 
his  name,  may  seem  a  venial  wrong.  Yet  in  an  uncritical 
ago  it  often  led  to  very  unfortunate  results.  Neither 
might  it  seem  greatly  amiss  to  advocate  a  cause  and  recom- 
mend an  action  by  exhibiting  ancient  names  uttering 
similar  sentiments,  or  following  the  same  course,  and  in  an 
age  like  our  own  little  evil  might  follow.  Yet  thfl  next 
step  downward  is  the  direct  forgery  of  documents,  such  as 
the  Letters  of  Artaxerxes,  which  we  find  in  the  additions  to 
Esther,  or  the  Epistles  at  the  beginning  of  2  Maccabees. 
The  apocrj-phal  books  everywhere  demonstrate  that  all 
true  historic  consciousness  was  deserting  the  people ;  and 
though  we  may  gather  truth  out  of  the  Apocrypha,  it  is 
rarely  truth  directly  stated,  but  reached  by  our  own  infer- 
ences from  the  character  of  the  writings  and  the  objects  the 
author  plainly  enough  had  in  view. 

3.  One  of  the  most  interesting  inquiries  connected  with 
the  Apocrypha  ia,  as  to  the  advance  in  doctrine  and  opinion 
over  the  Old  Testament  to  bo  found  in  it,  and  its  nearer 
approach  to  the  New  Testament.  This  is  a  very  delicate 
inquiry,  although  the  existence  of  a  certain  advance  can- 
not be  denied,  and  h  most  certainly  to  be  expected.  For 
the  church  did  not  cease  to  exist  in  these  centuries,  and  if 
she  was  to  appearance  barren,  yet  in  fact  she  was  maturing 
into    life    the    seed    which    she    had    already    conceived 
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Parallel  to  this  inquiry,  or  almost  a  part  of  it,  runs 
another,  viz.,  that  as  to  the  origin  and  development  of  the 
parties  which  figure  so  promiuently  in  the  pages  of  the 
New  Testament.  All  these  parties  date  in  their  germs 
from  the  times  of  the  Restoration,  or  those  not  greatly 
posterior,  and  may  roughly  be  divided  into  ttoo — those  who 
rigidly  adhered  to  their  native  Judaism,  of  whom  the 
Pharisees  may  be  considered  the  chief  representatives ;  and 
those  who  ethnicised,  either  attaching  themselves  exclu- 
sively to  Gentile  culture,  or  combining  elements  of  foreign 
thought  and  worship  with  their  native  faith,  the  most 
prominent  sect  in  this  class  being  the  Sadducees.  We 
may  expect  to  come  in  the  Apocrypha  upon  many  traces  of 
»uch  diverging  opinions.  A  specimen  here  and  there  will 
illustrate  the  position  of  things  in  these  books. 

The  want  of  real  life  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  and  the 
consequent  mechanical  adherence  to  ancient  forms,  was  the 
direct  parent  of  the  Pharisaic  morality  so  well  known. 
Already  this  appears  in  Tobit.  The  Pharisee,  who  went 
np  to  the  temple  to  pray,  might  almost  have  gathered  the 
elements  of  his  prayer  from  this  book.  "Prayer  is  good  with 
fasting,  and  alms,  and  righteousness.  ....  For  alms  doth 
deliver  from  death,  and  shall  purge  away  all  sin"  (ch.  xii 
8,  comp.  ch.  xiv.  11,  and  Judith  viiL  6,  xi.  \\,ff.)  On 
the  other  hand,  traces  of  quite  a  different  morality,  allied 
to  asceticism,  appear  elsewhere,  as  in  the  statement  of 
Wisdom  ix.  15,  regarding  the  body  :  "  For  the  corruptible 
body  presseth  down  the  soul,  and  the  earthly  tabernacle 
weigheth  down  the  mind  that  museth  upon  many  things." 
On  the  general  doctrine  of  God  no  advance  perhaps  was 
possible.  Very  lofty  things  are  said  by  the  author  of 
Ecclesiasticus,  e.g.,  cL  xliii,  30,  and  in  many  places,  but 
nothing  to  surpass  or  even  equal  what  is  said  in  the  Old 
Testament.  .Perhaps'  a  certain  effort  is  discernible  to 
emphasise  the  spirituality  of  God,  both  directly  and  by 
avoiding  anthropomorphic  images.  This  effort  is  far  less 
discernible  in  the  Apocrypha  than  in  the  other  productions 
of  the  same  and  succeeding  ages,  such  as  the  Septuagint, 
the  Targums,  <fec.,  which  are  apt  to  use  circumlocutions  like 
the  Word  of  God,  the  Sheklnah,  kc,  for  God. 

Aa  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Wisdom  there  is  no  doubt  a  cer- 
tain development  of  it  in  these  books.  But  it  is  doubtful  if 
Wisdom  be  anything  more  anywhere  than  a  personification, 
to  which  attributes  are  given  that  sometimes  make  it  closely 
resemble  the  Spirit,  and  sometimes  the  Word  or  Messiah 
of  the  New  Testament  Certainly  the  Wisdom  is  nowhere 
in  these  books  identified  with  the  Messiah,  although  the 
predicates  of  Wisdom  are  applied  to  the  Messiah  in  the 
New  Testaments  (Comp.  Wisdom  viL  26,  with  Hebrews  L 
3,  and  the  general  descriptions  of  Wisdom,  Wisdom  ii.  4, 
^,ff.,  vii.  \2,ff.,  ic,  Ecclesiasticus,  ch.  L)  The  doctrine 
of  the  existence  of  spirits  intermediate  between  God  and 
man,  through  whom  God's  providence  is  often  executed, 
ia  certainly  found  in  the  Old  Testament.  These  spirits 
»oem  mostly  benevolent,  although  there  is  one  whose  ofBce 
it  is  to  accuse  and  detract,  called  Satan,  whose  character 
Boems  evil  This  spirit  appears  formally  in  the  prologue 
to  Job,  and  in  Zech. 'ch.  iii ;  comp.  1  Chron.  ta-i.  1. 
[And  some  have  found  traces  of  the  belief  in  evil  spirits  in 
the  word  "  Azazel"  (Lev.  xvi.),  as  well  as  in  the  "satyrs" 
of  Isaiah  (xxxiv.  14).  In  the  book  of  Daniel  the  doctrine 
of  angels  receives  a  certain  addition,  inasmuch  as — first, 
the  general  activity  and  superintendence  of  these  spirits  is 
indicated  by  the  name  given  to  them  of  "  watchers  "  (ch. 
iv.  10,  _/.) ;  and  second,  it  is  intimatec'  that  every  kingdom 
has  its  guardian  spirit  (Dan.  x.  13,  20).  The  Apocrypha 
repeats  this  last  idea,  Eccles.  xvii.  1 7,  and  so  does  the 
Beptuagiut  on  Deut.  xxsii.  8.  But  the  angelologj'  of  the 
book  of  Tobit  makes  a  double  step  forward — first,  in  the 
iirectioD  &f  teaching  a  hierarchy  among  ansels — "  the  esven 


holy  angels, .....  which  go  in  and  out  before  tlie  glory  ol 
the  Holy  One  "  (ch.  xiL  15,  though  comp.  Dan.  x.  13) ;  and 
second,  in  assigning  special  functions  to  angels,  they  "pre- 
sent the  prayers  of  the  saints,"  and  assume  the  care  of  indi- 
viduals (cL  y.  ff.)  And  demonology  receives  even  a  more 
striking  though  grotesque  development.  A  wicked  spirit, 
named  Asmodcus,  is  represented  aa  falling  in  love  with  Sara, 
daughter  of  Raguel,  and  slaying  out  of  jealousy  the  seven 
young  men  to  whom  she  had  been  successively  married, 
but  is  at  last  put  to  flight  by  the  fumes  of  the  heart  and 
liver  of  a  fish,  and  bound  in  chains  in  the  utmost  parts  of 
Egypt  (ch.  iii.  8,  vL  14,  viiL  3). 

Even  more  instructive  is  it  to  trace  the  advance  towards 
clearness  of  the  doctrines  concerning  the  state  of  man. 
Many  times  what  is  implied  in  the  Old  Testament  is  stated 
with  explicitness.  For  example,  "  God  created  man  to  b« 
immortal,  and  made  him  to  be  an  image  of  his  own  eter- 
nity ;  nevertheless,  through  envy  of  the  devil,  came  death 
into  the  world,  and  they  th".t  do  hold  of  his  side  do  find 
it"  (Wisdom  ii.  23.)  Again,  "Of  the  woman  came  the 
beginning  of  sin,  and  through  her  we  all  die"  (Ecclesiasticus 
ixv.  2-1).  The  references  given  above  will  suffice  to  indicate 
what  lines  of  study  may  be  pursued  in  the  Apocrypha, 
and  what  advantages  may  be  expected  to  be  derived  from 
them. 

4.  The  degree  of  estimation  in  which  the  apocryphal 
books  have  .been  held  in  the  church  has  varied  much 
according  to  place  and  time.  As  they  stood  in  the  Septua^ 
gint  or  Greek  Canon,  along -with  the  other  books,  and  with 
no  marks  of  distinction,  they  were  practically  employed  by 
the  Greek  fathers  in  the  same  way  as  the  other  books;  hence 
Origen,  Clement,  and  others,  often  cite  them  aa  "Scripture," 
"divine  Scripture,"  "inspired,"  and  the  like.  On  the  other 
hand,  teachers  connected  with  Palestine,  andf  amUiar  with  the 
Hebrew  Canon,  rigidly  exclude  all  but  the  books  contained 
there.  This  view  is  reflected,  for  example,  in  the  canon 
of  Melito  of  Sardis,  and  in  the  prefaces  and  letters  of 
Jerome.  Augustine,  however.  Be  Loci.  Christ.  iL  8, 
attaches  himself  to  the  other  side.  Two  well-defined 
views  in  this  way  prevailed,  to  which  was  added  a  third, 
according  to  which  the  books,  though  not  to  be  put  in  the 
same  rank  as  the  canonical  Scriptures  of  the  Hebrew  col- 
lection, yet  were  of  value  for  moral  uses  and  to  be  read  ia 
congregations, — and  hence  they  were  called  "  ecclesias- 
tical." Notwithstanding  the  decisions  of  some  councils 
held  in  Africa,  which  were  in  favour  of  the  view  of  Augiis- 
tine,  these  diverse  opinions  regarding  the  apocryphal  books 
continued  to  prevail  in  the  church  down  through  tie  ages 
till  the  great  dogmatic  era  of  the  Reformation.  At  that 
epoch  the  same  three  opinions  were  taken  up  and  congealed 
into  dogmas,  which  may  be  considered  characteristic  of 
the  churches  adopting  them.  In  1546  the  Council  of 
Trent  adopted  the  Canon  of  Augustine,  declaring  "  Ha 
is  also  to  be  ani^thema  who  does  not  receive  these  entire 
books,  with  all  their  parts,  as  they  have  been  accustomed 
to  be  read  in  the  Catholic  Church,  and  are  found  in  the 
ancient  editions  of  the  Latin  Vulgate,  as  sacred  and  canoni- 
cal." The  whole  of  the  books  in  question,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  1st  and  2d  Esdras  and  the  Prayer  of  Manasses, 
were  declared  canonical  at  Trent.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Protestants  universally  adhered  to  the  opinion  that  only 
the  books  in  the  Hebrew  collection  are  canonicaL  Already 
Wycliffe  had  declared  that  "  whatever  book  is  in  the  Old 
Testament  besides  these  twenty-five  (Hebrew)  shall  be  set 
among  the  Apocrypha,  that  is  without  authority  of  belief." 
Yet  among  the  churches  of  the  Reformation  a  milder  and 
a  severer  view  prevailed  regarding  the  Apocrj-pha.  Both 
in  the  German  and  English  translations  (Luther's,  1537. 
Coverdale's,  1535,  «tc.)  these  books  are  separated  from  the 
others,  and    set   by  themselves  •.  but  while    in  some  con- 
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!e38ion»>  t.fj  ,  the  Westminster,  a  decided  judgment  is  passed 
•n  them,  that  they  are  net  "  to  be  any  otherwise  approved 
or  made  use  of  than  other  human  writings,"  a  milder  ver- 
dict is  expressed  regarding  them  in  many  other  quarters, 
e.g.,  in  the  "argument"  prefixed  to. them  in  the  Geneva 
Bible;  in  the  6th  Article  of  the  Church  of  England,  where 
it  is  said  that  "  the  other  books  the  church  doth  read  for 
example  of  life  and  instruction  of  manners,"  though  not 
to  establish  doctrine;  and  elsewher& 

Somewhat  bitter  controversies  have  raged  over  the 
Apocrypha  in  recent  times.  One  was  carried  on  in  Scotland 
in  1825  and  following  years,  which  had  the  effect  of  induc- 
ing tho  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  to  employ  its 
funds  for  the  circulation  of  the  canonical  Scriptures  only. 
Abundant  materials  for  a  history  of  this  controversy  may 
be  found  in  the  pages  of  the  Christian  Instructor  for  the 
years  just  named.  More  recently  a  similar  controversy  has 
been  waged  in  Germany,  where  Stier  and  Bleek  and 
Hengstenberg  were  found  on  the  side  of  the  Apocrypha, 
•nd  Kcerl  with  others  against.  See  BU  Apokryphen- 
frage,  mil  Beriicksichtiyung  der  darauf  beriiglichen  Schri/ten 
Dr  Stier't  xind  Dr  Hengstenher(f»,  auft  Nnie  belevchtft,  von 
P.  F.  Keerl,  Lcip.  1855.  Useful  works  on  the  subject  are — 
Fabricii  Codtx  Fieudepigraphiau  Vet.  Tett.,  Hamb.  and 
Leip.  1713  and  1741  ;  Libri  Apocryphi  Vet.  Tait.  Grace, 
recensuit  et  cum  Commentario  critico  edidit  Otto  Frid. 
Fritzsche,  Lipaiae,  1871;  KurigefoMtu  Ezegetitchet  Hand- 
bueh  ju  den  Apok.  det  Alt.  Test.,  bearbeitet  von  Dr  O.  F. 
Fritzsche  u.  Dr  C.  L.  W.  Grimm,  in  6  Lie/eningen.  Com- 
pare also,  Ewald,  Uitiory  of  Itrcul,  voL  r.  (trans.)  Loud. 
1874,  Schiirer,  Lehrbuch  der  Neutdit.  Zextgttchichte,  Leip. 
1874;  Langen,  Dcu  Judenthum  %n  Palestina  tut  Zeit 
Chriiti,  Freiburg,  1866;  Nicolas,  Det  Doctrine*  Reli- 
gi«u*e*  det  J%ift,  pendant  lu  2  rieclet  anterieurt  i  Fere 
thritienne,  Paris,  1860.  Much  information  may  also  be 
fonnd  in.  the  Introductions  to  the  Old  Testament,  e.g., 
Davidson's,  vol  iii.,  and  in  the  articles  "  Apocrypha," 
"  Canon,"  and  those  on  the  individual  books  in  Smith's 
•nd  Kitto'i  BibU  Dictionarie*  and  Herzog's  Encyklo- 
padie,  (a.  b.  d.) 

Apocbypbai,  Books  o»  thi  Nkw  Testambnt. — These 
may  be  divided  into  two  classea — those  books,  which  were 
actually  held  as  inspired  by  some  portion  of  the  Christian 
church,  and  those  which  were  never  acknowledged  as 
canonical!  Among  the  first  are  some  of  the  writings 
•scribed  to  the  apostolical  fathers.  The  First  Epistle  of 
Clement  was  read  in  the  churches,  is  quoted  in  the  same 
manner  as  Scripture  by  Irensus,  and  is  found  in  the  Codex 
Aleiandrinus.  The  Pastor  of  Hennas  was  also  read  in  the 
churches,  is  mentioned  as  inspired  by  Irenteus,  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  and  Origen,  and  is  found  in  the  Codex 
Sinaiticua.  '  Somewhat  similar  respect  was  paid  to  the 
Epistle  of  Polycarp  and  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas.  Besides 
these  books  there  were  different  gospels  in  use  in  the  earl^ 
period  of  Christianity.  The  most  famous  of  these  was  the 
Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrcwa  Some  critics  regard  it 
as  the  earliest  gospel  of  which  we  know  anything.  Its 
relation  to  our  Gospels  thus  becomes  a  very  important  ques- 
tion, the  discussion  of  which,  however,  must  be  reserved  for 
the  article  on  the  Gospels  {q.v.)  The  Ebionitcs  used  this 
gospeL  It  was  written  in  Aramaic.  It  goes  sometimes  by 
the  name  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Nazarenes,  or  by  the  Gospel 
according  to  the  Ajxistles ;  and  some  think  that  it  was 
also  called  the  Gospel  of  Peter.  This  gospel  no  doubt  under- 
went alterations ;  and  Hilgenfeld,  in  his  Novum  Testa- 
mejUum  extra  Canonem  Receptum,  gives  the  fragments  of 
what  he  considers  the  earliest  form  of  the  Gospel  according 
to  the  Hebrews,  then  those  of  the  Go.spel  of  the  Ebionites, 
which  he  considers  very  late,  and  then  those  of  the  Gospel 
•f  Peter,  which  be  thinks  occupied  an  intermediate  place. 


We  kno>v  very  little  more  of  the  other  gospels  and 
apocryphal  books  than  their  names.  Eusebiua  mentioni 
the  Acts  of  Peter,  the  Preaching  of  Peter,  and  the  Revela- 
tion of  Peter ;  the  Acts  of  Paul,  and  the  Doctrines  of  fho 
Apostles.  Origen  mentions  also  the  Gospel  according  to 
the  Egyptians,  the  Gospel  of  Basilidcs,  and  the  Gospel 
according  to  Thomas,  and  according  to  Matthias.  Jerome, 
in  addition  to  these,  notices  the  Gospel  according  to  Bartho- 
lomew, and  the  Gospel  of  Apelles.  Marcion  also  used  a 
special  gospel  for  his  sect,  but  whether  it  was  the  Gospel 
of  Luke,  entire  or  mutilated,  is  keenly  debated.  And  the 
book  of  the  Prophet  Elxai  was  held  in  high  estimation  by 
some  sects.  Ail  these  works  have  perished,  and  criticism 
can  only  conjecture,  from  a  few  scattered  hints  and  frag- 
ments, what  was  their  nature.  The  other  set  of  apocryjihal 
books  consists  of  works  that  have  come  down  to  us  relating 
to  Christ  and  his  apostles,  but  which  were  never  regarded 
as  inspired  by  any  sect  Some  of  these  had  a  wide 
circulation  in  the  Middle  Ages,  were  translated  into  various 
languages,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  were  subjected  to  all 
kinds  of  interpolations  and  alterations.  Several  of  them  refer 
to  the  infancy  and  boyhood  of  Jesus  ;  such  as  the  Prot 
evangelium  of  James,  the  Gospel  of  Thomas,  the  Arabia 
Gospel  of  the  Infancy;  and  some  deal  with  his  death,  as  th« 
Gesta  Pilati  or  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  and  the  narrativt 
of  Joseph  of  Arimalhea.  There  seems  reason  to  believe 
that  the  first  form  of  the  Protevangelium  of  St  James  and 
the  first  form  of  the  Gesta  Pilati  were  written  in  the  second 
century ;  but  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
forms  in  which  we  now  have  them  belong  to  a  much  later 
date.  There  are  also  apocryphal  Acta  of  Apostles  and  apo- 
cryphal Revelations  of  Apostles.  These  seem  all  to  belong 
to  a  later  date  than  the  earliest  of  the  apocryphal  gospela. 
The  fragments  of  the  gospels  used  by  the  early  churck 
and  the  secta  are  given  in  Hilgenfeld't  Novum  Testamentum 
extra  Canoriem  Rtceplum  (Lipsiae,  1866).  The  extant 
apocryphal  Gospels,  Acts,  and  Revelations  have  been  edited 
in  three  separate  volumes  by  Tischendorf,  and  have  been 
translated  by  Mr  Walker  in  vol  xvi.  of  Clark's  AnU- 
Nicene  Chrulicui  Library.  These  works  contain  reference* 
to  the  extensive  literature  on  the  subject.  Special  mention 
may  be  m*do  of  Michel  Nicolas's  work.  Etudes  tur  Us 
EvangiUt  ApocTyphes  (Paris,  1866),  but  almost  all  workf 
on  the  Canon  contain  an  account  more  or  leas  full  of  thi 
apocryphal  books  of  the  New  Testameot. 

APOLDA,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  grand-duchy  of 
Saxe  Weimar,  situated  near  the  river  Tim,  9  miles  oast  of 
Weimar,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway.  Hosiery 
and  cloth  are  the  chief  manufactures  of  the  town,  beside* 
which  it  contains  pin  and  button  factories,  and  bell  foun- 
dries. There  are  mineral  springs  in  tho  neighbourhood. 
Population  in  1871,  10,507. 

APOLLINARIS  SIDONIUS,  Caitjs  Soixius,  an  emi- 
nent Christian  writer  and  bishop,  was.  bom  in  Lyons  about 
430  A.D.  Belonging  to  a  noble  family  he  was  educated 
tinder  the  best  masters,  and  particularly  excelled  in  poetry 
and  polite  literature.  He  married  Papianilla,  the  daughter  of 
Avitus,  who  was  consul,  and  afterwards  emperor,  by  whom  he 
had  three  children.  But  Majorianus,  in  the  year  457,  having 
deprived  Avitus  of  the  empire,  and  token  the  city  of  Lyons, 
Apollinaris  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  reputa- 
tion of  his  learning  led  Majorianus  to  treat  him  with  the 
greatest  respect  ;  in  return  for  which  Apollinaris  composed 
a  panegyric  in  his  honour,  which  was  so  highly  applauded, 
that  he  had  a  statue  erected  to  him  at  Rome,  and  was 
honoured  with  the  title  of  Count.  In  467  tho  Emperor 
Anthemius  rewarded  him  for  the  panegyric  which  he  had 
written  in  honour  of  him,  by  raising  him  to  the  post  of 
governor  of  Rome,  and  afterwards  to  the  dignity  of  it 
I  patrician  and  senator.      But  he  soon  quitted  these  secttlu 
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emijloymenta  for  tie  Bervice  of  the  church ;  and,  in  472, 
waa  chosen  to  succeed  Eparchius  in  the  bishopric  of  Cler- 
mont. On  the  capture  of  that  city  by  the  Goths  in  480 
he  was  obliged  to  retire,  as  he  had  taken  an  active  part  in 
its  defence ;  but  he  was  soon  restored  by  Evaric,  king  of 
the  Goths,  and  continued  to  govern  the  church  as  before. 
He  died  482  or  484  a.d.  His  extant  works  are  his  Pane- 
gyrics on  different  emperors,  and  a  collection  of  Letters  and 
Poems,  and  their  chief  value  consists  in  the  light  they  shed 
on  the  political  and  Hterary  history  of  the  5th  century. 
The  best  edition  is  that  by  Sinnond,  published  in  1614, 
and  republished  in  1652. 

APOLLINARIS,  StTLPiciira,  a  learned  grammanaij  of 
Carthage,  lived  in  the  2d  centiiry,  under  the  Antonines. 
He  is  the  reputed  author  of  the  poetical  arguments  prefixed 
to  the  comedies  of  Terence.  He  had  for  his  pupils  Helvius 
Pertinax,  who  afterwards  became  emperor,  and  Aulus  Gel- 
lius,  who  speaks  of  the  acquirements  and  character  of  his 
maater  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise. 

APOIjLO.  The  influence  of  the  sun  on  nature  in  a 
country  like  Greece,  either  brightening  the  fields  and 
cheering  mankind,  or  scorching  and  destroying  with  a 
pestilence,  or  again  dispelling  the  miasma  collected  from 
marshes  by  night,  was  taken  by  the  Greeks  to  be  under  the 
control  of  a  divine  being,  to  whom  they  ascribed,  on  human 
analogy,  a  form  and  character  in  which  were  reflected  their 
own  sensations.  That  divine  being  they  called  Apollo,  a 
name  which  applied  to  him  in  two  ways,  either  as  avoXXvav, 
from  a-TToWvfu,  "the  destroyer,"  or  as  a-iriXXuiv,  from  aTtEAAo) 
=  a-n-tipyw,  the  "  repeller  of  ills."  Apellon  is  both  tho  Doric 
and  the  old  Roman  form  of  his  name.  Under  the  frequent 
title  of  Phoebus,  he  was  hailed  as  god  of  the  streaming 
light  of  the  sun.  Next  to  its  daily  course,  which,  however, 
was  under  the  guidance  of  a  special  subordinate  deity, 
Helios,  the  most  obvious  and  invariable  phenomenon  of 
the  sun  was  its  withdrawal  in  winter  and  return  in  summer, 
and  accordingly  on  this  was  based  one  of  the  principal 
features  in  the  character  of  the  god,  which  was  also  recog- 
nised in  annual  festivals  in  his  honour,  and  made  more 
explicit  "by  the  myth,  in  which  after  his 
birth,  amid  the  splendid  summer  light 
of  Delos,  he  is  carried  ofi'  in  a  car  drawn 
by  swans  to  the  fabulous  region  of  the 
Hyperboreans,  where  the  sun  was  be- 
lieved to  tarry  during  the  winter.  The 
other  class  of  solar  phenomena,  being 
variable  in  their  occurrence,  appeared  to 
be  directed  by  a  precarious  will,  and  Ap<,u„,  ^^^^  „,,„  „^ 
from  this  was  evolved  for  ApoUo  the  ofciazomens.  Brit.  sins, 
double  character  of  a  god  possessed  of  power  over  the  sun, 
and  a  the  same  time  guided  in  the  exercise  of  it  by  the  con- 
duct of  mankind.  Hence  the  prominence  of  expiatory  oSer- 
ings  in  the  worship  of  a  god  whom  no  act  of  wrong  escaped. 
By  his  knowledge  of  what  transpired  on  earth  and  in  the 
councils  of  Olympus,  he  was  prepared  to  be  the  god  of  oracles, 
which  threw  light  on  the  future  and  banished  the  monsters 
begotten  of  terror  at  its  obscurity.  From  observing  the 
jubilant  voice  of  nature  greeting  the  sunshine,  it  was  an  easy 
rtep  to  regard  Apollo  as  the  god  of  music;  while  again  the 
function  of  a  god  of  medicine  was  peculiarly  appropriate  to 
a  deity  who,  if  he  destroyed  life,  also  saved  it.  In  many 
ways  the  sun  gladdened  the  herdsman  and  favoured  his  flock. 
Hence  both  ApoUo  and  Helios  (Sol)  had  sacred  herds  of 
cattle  of  their  own,  while  the  former  when  in  exile  on  earth 
himself  acted  as  a  herdsman. 

The  honour  of  having  been  the  birth-place  of  Apollo 
was  claimed  by  many  districts,  but  chiefly  by  Xanthus 
in  Lycia,  and  the  island  of  Delos,  the  latter  being  at 
bst  generally  agreed  upon.  In  Lycia  his  worship  was 
of  high  antiquity,   and  its  extent  is  vouched  for  by  the 


identity  of  the  uam'e  of  that  country  with  one  of  th< 
favourite  epithets  of  the  god,  Auxeioj,  from  root  \vk,  ai 
in  XuKoc^us,  Lat.  luc-t  =  lux.  There  also  his  mother  Letc 
(Latona)  appears  to  have  been  widely  worshipped,  and 
thither  the  solar  hero  Bellerophon  goes  to  accomplish  hie 
labours,  showing  a  community  of  religioua  belief  between 
Lycia  and  ArgoUs,  the  home  of  Bellerophon,  for  which  there 
is  also  other  evidence.  But  when  the  myths  concerning 
Apollo  came  to  be  shaped  by  the  poets,  his  worship  had 
acquired  an  independent  standing  in  Delos,  and  had  estab- 
lished for  that  island  a  claim  to  the  honour  of  being  his 
birth-place.  The  belief  was  that  Leto,  pursued  by  the  jealous 
Hera  (Juno),  after  long  wandering,  found  shelter  in  Delos, 
and  there  bore  to  Zeus  (Jupiter)  a  son,  Apollo.  To  this  it 
was  added,  after  the  time  of  Pindar,  that  Delos  had  before 
been  a  barren  rock  floating  about  in  the  sea,  but  had  been 
for  this  purpose  and  for  ever  after  fastened  down  by  pillars, 
as  also  happened  to  the  island  of  Rhodes,  the  centre  of  the 
worship  of  Helios.  The  labour  of  Latona  lasted  nine  days 
and  nine  nights.  Then  she  seized  hold  of  a  palm  tree,  and 
when  the  boy  was  born  all  the  island  was  dazzled  with  a  flood 
of  golden  light.  Sacred  swans  flew  in  a  circle  round  the 
island  seven  times..  The  day  was  the  7th  of  the  month 
ThargeUon  (May).  The  7th  of  every  month  was  sacred  to 
him.  >.  He  was  styled  'EySSo/iaymjs,  and  ptherwise  the  nuri' 
ber  seven  played  a  part  in  his  worship.  Bis  first  step  wr.3 
to  seize  a  bow  and  to  announce  his  will  to  found  an  oracle. 
To  this  end  his  father  Jupiter  gave  him,  besides  a  lyre,  and 
a  mitra  to  bind  his  hair,  a  car  drawn  by  swans,  with  whiib 
to  proceed  to  Delphi.  But  the  swans  carried  him  ofi'  to  thcii 
home  among  the  Hyperboreans.  Eetuming  with  the  sumr.ei 
to  Delphi,  he  slew  with  an  arrow  the  Python,  a  monster 
dragon,  which  was  then  laying  waste  the  district,  established 
his  oracle,  and  took  the  title  of  Pythios.  Gaea  (Terra)  first, 
and  next  Themis  had  previously  given  oracles  there.  But 
this,  though  the  current  belief,  is  at  variance  with  the 
Homeric  Hymn  to  ApoUo,  which  describes  him  as  selecting 
Delphi  for  its  site  alone,  and  then  relating  how,  after  a 
temple  was  built,  the  difficulty  of  finding  priests  was  over- 
come. Seeing  a  trading  ship  from  Cnossus  in  Crete,  under 
way  for  Pylus,  the  god  threw  himsslf  on  board  in  the  form  of 
a  dolphin  and  guided  it  to  Ciissa,  the  harbour  of  Delphi, 
where,  like  the  flash  of  a  star,  he  resumed  his  divine  form, 
appointed  the  traders  his  priesthood,  and  with  his  lyre  led 
the  first  paean  there.  Hence  his  title  of  Delphinios.  Eut 
here  a  confusion  has  been  efi^ected j  for,  while  in  one  sense 
ApoUo  Delphinios  was  god  of  the  sunny  voyages,  in  another 
sense  he  may  have  derived  that  epithet  from  having  slain 
the  dragon,  the  proper  name  of  which  was  Delphine. 
Except  on  the  latter  theory,  there  seems  to  be  no  explanation 
of  this,  among  other  facts,  that  his  sanctuary  at  Athens,  the 
Delphinion,  was  a  .court  for  the  trial  of  bloodshed.  It 
may  then  be  supposed  that  the  Dorians  from  Crete,  who 
had  in  early  times  established  themselves  on  the  coasts  of 
the  Peloponnesus  and  at  Crissa,  having  an  ApoUo  who3» 
symbol  was  a  dolphin,  and  finding  at  Delphi  an  ApoDo 
styled  Delphinios  for  another  reason,  combined  the  two  ia 
the  new  myth  which  is  found  in  the  Homeric  Hymn. 
Besides  at  Delphi,  which  however  retained  the  first  place, 
ApoUo  gave  oracles  also  at  Colophon,  and  at  Didymi  near 
Miletus  ;  in  the  latter  place  through  the  priestly  family  of 
the  Branchidae.  To  certain  mortals  he  communicated  the 
prophetic  gift,  as  to  Cassandra,  the  Cumaean  sibyl,  and  the 
seer  Epimenides.  With  his  oracular  power  was  associated 
his  function  as  god  of  music  (Citharoedus),  and  leader  of 
the  Muses  (Musagetes),  in  which  capacity  he  caused  Marsraa. 
to  be  flayed  alive  because  he  had  boasted  superior  skill  ia. 
playing  the  flute,  or  again,  caused  the  ears  of  Midas  to 
grow  long  because  he  had  decided  in  favour  of  Pan,  who 
contended  that  the  flute  was  a  better  instramen.t  than  the 
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lyre.r  Bat  that  which  brought  Apollo  most  closely  home 
it)  the  hearta  of  the  people  was  his  character  of  a  destroying 
but  yet  an  appeasable  goi  Pestilence  and  death  by  aa 
anseen  cause,  or  in  the  beauty  of  youth,  were  traced  to  him, 
and  to  prevent  doubt  as  to  his  having  a  good  reason  in  each 
case,  there  were  the  myths  which  told  how,  for  example, 
he  sent  a  pestilence  on  the  Greeks  before  Troy,  because 
Chryseis,  the  daughter  of  his  priest,  was  retained  in  captivity 
by  Agamemnon  ;  or  again,  how  with  the  aid  of  his  sister 
Artemis  (Diana)  he  slew  the  children  of  Niobe,  because 
she  had  boasted  of  their  beauty.  A  typical  instance  of  his 
causing  death  undesignedly  is  that  of  his  favourite,  the 
beautiful  young  Hyacinthus,  who  was  killed  by  the  disc  (a 
symbol  of  the  sun)  which  ApoUo  had  thrown  in  play. 
Besides  accepting  atonement  in  such  cases,  he  was  the 
god  of  the  penitent  generally,  but  especially  of  those,  like 
Orestes,  guilty  of  a  crime  which  required  years  of  expiation. 
For  such  he  was  himself  the  prototype,  htiving  been  twice 
banished  from  Olympus,  and  compelled  first  to  act  for  a 
period  as  herdsman  to  Admetus,  the  king  of  Phera,  and 
next  to  assist  Poseidon  (Neptune)  in  building  the  walls  of 
Troy  for  Laomedon.  While  thus  the  power  of  the  sun  god 
was  recognised  with  varying  feelings  according  to  occasion, 
it  was,  on  the  other  hand,  always  kept  in  view  as  an  active 
principle  in  nature  by  the  regular  system  of  festivals.  Of 
these  the  most  remarkable  was  that  called  Carneia,  which 
was  annually  held  at  Sparta  in  August,  the  whole  population 
withdrawing  from  the  town  for  several  days,  and  liring  in 
tents  to  avoid  the  effect  of  intense  heat.  In  July,  also,  the 
Spartans  held  a  festival  of  nine  days  in  his  honour,  called 
Hyacinthia,  the  burden  of  the  ceremony  being  the  transi- 
toriness  of  life  mingled  with  trust  in  its  return.  In  Athens 
the  festival  of  Thargelia  vtas  held  in  his  honour  in  May,  to 
celebrate  the  ripening  of  the  fruits  of  the  field;  while  in  the 
Metageitnia,  in  August,  he  was  regarded  as  the  god  of 
plenty,  and  as  the  source  of  neighbourly  feeling.  At  Delphi, 
among  a  constant  round  of  ceremonies,  two  festivals  were 
conspicuous:  at  the  beginning  of  winter,  when  the  god  was 
supposed  to  go  away  to  the  Hyperborean  region,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  summer,  when  he  was  believed  to  return  ; 
the  latter  event  being  hailed  with  every  expression  of 
delight  in  music  and  song.  At  Thebes  was  held  every 
eighth  year  a  peculiar  ceremony,  Daphnephoria,  in  honour 
of  Apollo  Ismenios,  consisting  of  a  procession  in  which  was 
carried  a  branch  of  olive,  hung  with  wreaths  and  repre- 
sentations of  the  sun,  moon,  planets,  and  stars,  the  number 
of  wreaths  being  365.  This  object  was  called  the  Kopo. 
In  May  the  ancient  national  festival  at  Delos  was  celebrated. 
It  remains  to  notice  the  very  prevalent  association  of 
Apollo  as  sun-god  with  Artemis  (Diana)  as  moon-goddess, 
the  aspect  of  these  two  luminaries  having  readily  suggested 
that  their  presiding  deities  were  twins.  But  Apollo  and 
Diana  resembled  each  other  also  in  many  attributes  of  their 
character  as  well  as  in  appearance.  Just  as  he  was  god  of  the 
influence  of  the  sun  on  nature,  with  a  subordinate  deity 
Helios  (Sol)  to  guide  the  orb,  so  she  personified  the  power 
of  the  moon,  delegating  its  course  to  the  goddess  Selene 
(Luna).  In  Rome  the  worship  of  Apollo  was  not  intro- 
duced until  320  B.C.,  in  which  year  the  city  had  been  visited 
with  a  pestilence.  The  most  frequent  symbols  of  Apollo 
»re  the  bow  and  the  lyre  ;  the  tripod,  suggesting  his  oracular 
power ;  the  laurel,  which  was  carried  by  penitents  as  well 
u  worn  by  victors,  and  into  which  D.'vphne  was  changed 
for  not  yielding  to  his  love  ;  the  palm,  the  wolf,  the  deer, 
ftnd  the  raven.  In  the  ripe  period  of  art  Apollo  appears  in 
a  form  which  seeks  to  combine  manhood  and  eternal  youth. 
His  longhair  is  usually  tied,  like  that  of  his  sister  Diana,  in 
a  large  knot  above  his  forehead.  As  leader  of  the  Muses, 
ho  wears  long  ample  drapery  girt  at  the  waist,  his  tresses 
(ailing  on  his  shoulders.  (a.  s.  m. ) 


APOLLO  BELVIDERE,  a  marble  statue  of  ApoUo, 
found  towards  the  end  of  the  15th  century  near  AntiuEs 
(Capo  d'Anio),  a  favourite  resort  of  Roman  emperors. 
Julius  II.,  while  yet  a  cardinal,  purchased  it;  and  on 
becoming  Pope  allowed  it  to  be  placed,  through  Michael 
iVngelo,  in  the  Belvidere  of  the  Vatican,  whence  it  wai 
taken  by  the  French  in  1797,  but  restored  in  1815.  The 
marble  some  believe  to  be  Greek,  though  perhaps  the  best 
authorities  call  it  Carrara.  In  any  case  the  statue  is  not 
an  original  work,  but  a  copy  apparently  from  a  very  fine 
Greek  statue  of  about  the  beginning  of  the  3rd  century 
B.C.,  of  which  another  copy  has  been  identified  in  a  bronze 
statuette  now  in  St  Petersburg,  known  as  the  Stroganoff 
Apollo.  Lately  also  a  marble  head  has  been  found  at 
Rome,  corresponding  closely  in  measurement  and  in  style, 
confirming  what  is  suggested  by  the  statue,  viz.,  that  the 
original  v'as  of  bronze.  From  the  bronze  statuette  it  is 
found  that  the  Apollo  Belvidere  held  forward  in  his  left 
hand,  not  a  bow  as  was  thought,  but  the  (t^w,  in  the 
attitude  of  spreading  consternation  among  an  enemy,  as 
he  did  among  the  Trojans,  and  it  is  usual  to  adopt  as  the 
occasion  for  the  production  of  this  statue  the  invasion  of 
the  Gauls,  whom,  in  278  B.C.,  the  god  drove  in  alarm  from 
his  sanctuary  at  Delphi.  The  extraordinary  praise  be- 
stowed on  it  by  AVinckelmann  secured  for  this  statue  a 
fame  from  which  the  discovery  of  true  Greek  sculptures  since 
then  has  gradually  detracted,  to  this  extent,  that  even  its 
original  cannot  now  be  placed  in  the  best  period  of  Greek  art. 

APOLLODORUS,  a  celebrated  painter  of  Athens  who 
lived  about  408  B.C.  From  the  improvements  he  intro- 
duced into  the  art  of  mingling  colours,  and  the  use  he 
made  of  shading,  he  obtained  the  surname,  2itmypa<^os. 

APOLLODORUS,  an  Athenian  grammarian,  son  ol 
Asclepiades,  and  disciple  of  Aristarchus,  lived  about  140  B.C. 
His  most  famous  production  is  his  Billiothtca,  which  treats 
of  the  gods  and  the  heroic  age ;  and  though  the  extant  work 
is  possibly  only  an  abridgment  by  another  hand  of  the 
original,  it  is  of  great  value  in  mythological  inquiries.  The 
best  edition  is  that  of  Hevne,  2  vols.  8vo,  published  in  1803. 

APOLLODORUS  (00-130  a.d.),  an  architect,  born  at 
Damascus,  a  favourite  of  Trajan,  for  whom  he  constructed  the 
stone  bridge  over  the  Danube(104  a.  D.),  which  was  esteemed 
the  most  magnificent  of  all  the  works  of  that  emperor. 
He  also  planned  a  gj-mnasium,  a  college,  public  baths,  the 
Odeum,  and  the  Forum  Trajanum,  within  the  city  of  Rome ; 
and  the  triumphal  arches  at  Beneventum  and  Ancona. 
The  Trajan  column  in  the  centre  of  the  Forimi  is  celebrated 
as  being  the  first  triumphal  monument  of  the  kind,  and 
the  model  of  many  others  in  different  cities,  as  Paris, 
London,  St  Petersburg,  iic.  On  the  elevation  of  Hadrian 
to  the  throne,  ApoUodorus  was  banished  from  Rome,  SLud 
shortly  afterwards,  being  charged  with  imaginary  crimes, 
was  put  to  death  (Dion  Cassius,  Lxix.) 

APOLLOXIA,  the  name,  derived  from  the  god  Apollo, 
of  several  cities  of  antiquity.  The  most  important  are — 
1.  An  Illyrian  city  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Aous,  which 
owed  its  foundation  to  the  Corinthians  and  Corcyreans. 
It  soon  became  a  place  of  commercial  prosperity,  was  at  a 
later  period  regarded  as  of  militarj'  importance,  and  towards 
the  close  of  the  Roman  republic  acquired  fame  as  a  scat 
of  literature  and  philosophy.  It  seems  to  have  sunk  with 
the  rise  of  Aulon,  and  few  remains  of  its  ruins  are  to  be 
found.  2.  A  Thracian  city  (afterwards  Sozopolis,  and  now 
Suebo/i),  colonised  by  the  Mile.=ians,  and  famous  for  its 
colossal  statue  of  Apollo,  which  Lucullus  removed  to  Rome. 
3.  The  port  of  Cyrene  (afterwards  Sozusa,  now  i/arsa 
Sijusah),  which  at  length  outgrew  the  greatness  of  Cyrene 
itself,  and  has  left  ample  evidence  of  its  magnificence  in 
the  ruins  of  its  public  buildings.  It  was  the  birlh-plcca 
of  Eratosthenes,  usually  known  as  of  Cyrene 
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APOLLONTD'S,  surnamed  Molo,  a  dietinguished  Greek 
rhetorician,  the  inatruotor  of  Csesar  and  of  Cicero.  Bom 
at  Alabanda,  he  settled  at  Rhodes,  and  in  the  dictatorship  of 
Sulk,  was  sent  as  ambassador  from  the  Rhodians  to  Rome. 
He  was  the  first  Greek  who  addressed  the  senate  without 
the  aid  of  an  interpreter.  Cicero  renewed  his  studies  under 
him  when  he  afterwards  visited  Rhodes  on  his  return  from 
Asia.  The  works  of  Apollonius  have  perished. — Another 
rhetorician  of  the  same  name,  likewise  a  native  of  Alabanda, 
and  an  inhabitant  of  Rhodes,  was  sumamed  The  Effem- 
inate (o  MaXaKO's).  Both  are  mentioned  by  Cicero  with 
high  respect. — Cicero,  Brutus,  89,  90,  91 ;  De  Inv.  i.  56  ; 
Be  Oral.  L  17,  28  ;  Quintil.  iii.  1,  §  16  ;  xii.  6,  §  7,  &.c. 

APOLLONIUS,  sumamed  Dyscolus  (AuVkoXos),  or  The 
Crabbed,"  was  a  native  of  Alexandria,  and  lived  in  the 
reigns  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius.  He  was  the  first 
systematic  writer  on  grammar,  and  is  styled  by  Priscian 
"  Grammaticorum  Princeps."  Of  his  extant  grammatical 
works  the  principal  one  is  the  treatise  On  Syntax,  the  best 
edition  of  which  is  that  of  Bekker,  Berlin,  1817. 

APOLLONIUS,  a  Greek  epic  poet,  sumamed  Rhoditjs, 
from  his  long  residence  in  Rhodes,  though  he  is  supposed 
to  have  been  a  native  of  Alexandria.  He  is  known  to  us  as 
the  author  of  the  Argonauiica,  a  poem  which  he  began 
while  in  youth,  studying  under  the  poet  Callimachus.  His 
master  is  supposed  to  have  slighted  the  production  of 
the  youthful  Apollonius,  and  their  connection  ended  in  the 
most  violent  enmity,  though  we  are  ignorant  of  the  parti- 
culars of  their  quarrel  The  disappointed  youth  retired  to 
Rhodes,  where  he  is  conjectured  to  have  polished  and 
completed  his  work,  supporting  himself  by  the  profession 
of  rhetoric,  and  receiving  from  the  REodians  the  freedom 
of  their  city.  He  was  at  length  recalled  to  Alexandria  to 
succeed  Eratosthenes  in  the  care  of  the  great  library  about 
194  B.C.,  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  who  had  been 
educated  by  Aristarchus,  and  rivaUed  his  predecessors 
in  the  munificent  encouragement  he  gave  to  learning. 
The  only  extant  work  of  Apollonius  is  his  poem  above 
mentioned,  in  four  books,  on  the  Argonautic  expedition. 
Both  Longinus  and  QuintUian  have  assigned  to  this  work 
the  mortifying  character  of  mediocrity.  It  was  first  printed 
at  Florence  in  1496,  with  the  ancient  Greek  Scholia,  in  a 
4to  volume,  now  exceedingly  rare.  An  excellent  edition 
was  published  by  Brunck  in  1780,  and  another  by  Beck, 
In  1797  ;  but  the  best  is  that  of  Professor  Schafer  (Leipsic, 
2  vols.  8vo,  1810-13).  The  poem  was  translated  into 
English  verse  by  Fawkes  and  Green  in  1780;  another 
translation  in  English  verse,  with  critical,  notes,  was  pub- 
lished by  W.  Preston  in  1803. 

APOLLONIUS  of  Tealles  and  his  brother  Tattbiscus 
were  the  sculptors  of  the  famous  Farnese  Bull,  a  group 
representing  Zethus  and  Amphion  tying  the  revengeful 
Dirce  to  the  tail  of  a  wild  buU.  This  work  is  now  at 
Naples.  There  were  several  other  sculptors  named  Apol- 
lonius. 

APOLLONIUS,  a  grammarian  of  Alexandria,  author  of 
a  Homeric  Lexicon,  At'leis  'O/zjjpixai',  which  was  first  pub- 
lished by  ViUoison,  in  two  vols,  fol.,  at  Paris,  in  1773. 

APOLLONIUS  of  Peboa  (Pebo.eus),  next  to  Archi- 
medes the  most  illustrious  of  the  ancient  Greek  geome- 
tricians, was  born  probably  about  250  B.C.,  and  died  during 
the  reign  of  Ptolemy  PhOopator  (222-205  B.C.),  flourishing 
thus  about  forty  years  later  than  Archimedes.  He  studied 
at  Alexandria  under  the  successors  of  Euclid,  and  is  one 
of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  that  famous  mathematical 
echooL 

But  few  of  the  mathematical  works  of  Apollonius  have 
escaped  the  ravages  of  time.  Of  the  greater  part  we  have 
merely  the  names  and  general  description  given  by  Pappus 
in  his  nrefaco  to  book  vii.  of  tie  Mathematical  Collections 


His  treatise  on  the  Conk  Sectiont  gained  him  the  title  of 
The  Great  Geometer,  and  is  that  by  which  his  fame  has  been 
transmitted  to  modern  times.  It  is  not,  indeed,  to  be  for  a 
moment  supposed  that  Apollonius  discovered  all,  or  even 
the  greater  part,  of  the  dempnstrations  whicd  he  gives,  any 
more  than  that  Euclid  devised  the  propositions  that  go  by 
his  name.  Pappus  mentions  several  treatises  on  conica 
known  to  have  existed  previously — in  particular  the  five 
books  of  Aristsus  "  The  Ancient "  (350  B.C.)  on  Solid  Loci ; 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Apollonius  availed  himself 
of  these,  as  well  as  of  the  discoveries  of  Conou,  Euclid, 
Eudoxus,  Menechmus,  Nicoteles,  Thrasidaeus,  and  others, 
who  had  explored  the  way  before  him.  At  this  distance  of 
time  we  cannot  distinguish  the  original  from  the  borrowed 
propositions  ;  but,  though  it  is  certain  that  he  both  added 
to  and  improved  upon  the  existing  theory  of  conies,  the 
mere  embodying  in  a  complete  and  logical  treatise  of 
a  number  of  miscellaneous  theorems  was  in  itself  a  work 
of  great  mathematical  genius.  Eutocius  informs  us  that 
Apollonius  was  the  first  to  show  that  all  the  three 
sections  may  be  cut  from  the  same  cone,  by  varying  the 
position  of  the  intersecting  plane ;  for  previous  authors 
had  supposed  the  plane  of  section  always  perpendicular 
to  the  slant  side  of  the  cone, — an  hj'pothesis  which 
requires  that  the  three  sections  be  cut  from  cones  of  dif- 
ferent species,  namely,  the  parabola  from  a  right  angled  cone, 
the  eUipte  from  one  with  an  obtuse,  and  the  hyperbola 
from  one  with  an  acute  vertical  angle.  But  Archimedes, 
as  Ubaldus  shows  in  his  commentary . on  the  uEquipon- 
derantes,  had.  been  acquainted  with  this  fact.  Pappus 
ascribes  to  Apollonius  the  names  by  which  the  three  sections 
are  now  distinguished ;  the  term  Parabola,  however,  occurs 
in  the  writings  of  Archimedes.  Of  the  Conicorum  Libri 
Odo  of  ApoUonius,  unfortunately  only  four  have  reached 
us  directly  through  the  original  Greek.  Three  more  have 
been  preserved  in  an  Arabic  version,  but  the  eighth  haa 
never  been  found.  Though  many  attempts  had  been  made 
to  discover  the  last  four  books,  they  continued  to  be 
regarded  as  lost  till  1658,  when  Borelli,  the  celebrated 
author  of  the  treatise  De  matu  Animalium,  discovered  in 
the  Medici  library  at  Florence  an  Arabic  manuscript, 
entitled  Apollonii  Pergcei  Conicorum  Libri  Octo.  With 
the  assistance  of  Abraham  Ecchellensis  he  translated  and 
published  in  1661  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  books;  but 
the  eighth,  notwithstanding  the  title,  was  wanting.  Some 
years  previously  Golius,  Oriental  professor  at  Leyden,  had 
returned  from  the  East  with  an  Arabic  version  of  the  whole 
seven  books,  and  had  projected  the  publication  of  a  transla- 
tion ;  but  it  never  appeared.  A  note  appended  to  the  MS. 
of  Golius  stated  that  the  eighth  book  had  never  been 
translated  into  Arabic.  It  was  long  a  favourite  problem 
with  geometers  to  attempt  to  restore  the  lost  books  of 
Apollonius,  that  is,  to  infer  from  the  general  nature  of  their 
contents,  as  described  by  Pappus,  the  propositions  they 
had  contained.  Maurolycus,  a  Sicilian  geometer  of  the 
16th  century,  Viviani,  the  last  favourite  pupil  of  Galileo, 
Fermat,  Halley,  Simson,  and  a  number  of  others,  all 
attempted  this  with  more  or  less  success.  Halley,  guided 
by  the  descriptions  of  Pappus,  and  the  assertion  that  his 
preliminary  lemmas  to  the  seventh  book  really  belonged  to 
the  eighth,  as  well  as  by  the  statement  of  Apollonius  him- 
self that  the  eighth  was  a  continuation  of  the  seventh  book, 
restored  this  book  for  the  edition  issued  by  the  Oxford 
Press  in  1710,  the  only  edition  of  the  Greek  text  that  has 
as  yet  appeared.  The  last  four  books  of  the  conies  of 
ApoUonius  formed  the  chief  part  of  the  higher  geometry  of 
the  ancients  ;  and  they  present  some  elegant  geometrical 
solutions  of  problems,  which  ofier  considerable  difficulty 
even  to  the  modern  analytical  method.  For  example,  the 
fifth  book  treats  of  the  greatest  and  least  lines  that  can  he 
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drawn  from  giren  puints  to  the  peripheries  of  conies,  and 
contains  the  chief  properties  of  normals  and  radii  of  curva- 
ture. 

The  othar  treatises  of  Apollonios  mentioned  by  Pappus 
are — lit,  The  Section  of  Ratio,  or  Proportional  Sections ; 
2d,  the  Section  of  Space ;  3d,  the  Determinate  Section ; 
4th,  the  Tangencies ;  5th,  the  Inclinations  ;  6th,  the  Plane 
LocL  Each  of  these  was  divided  into  two  books,  and,  with 
the  Data  of  Euclid  and  the  Porisms,  they  formed  the  eight 
treatises  which,  according  to  Pappus,  constituted  the  body 
of  the  ancient  analysis. 

\st.  Be  Rationis  Sedione  had  for  its  subject  the  resolution 
of  the  following  problem  :  Given  two  straight  lines  and  a 
point  in  each  to  draw  through  a  third  given  point  a  straight 
line  cutting  the  two  fixed  lines,  so  that  the  parts  intercepted 
between  the  given  points  in  them  and  the  points  of  inter- 
section of  this  third  line,  may  have  a  given  ratio. 

2d,  Be  Spatii  Sedione  discussed  the  similar  problem, 
which  requires  that  the  space  contained  by  the  three  lines 
shaU  be  equal  to  a  given  rectangle. 

Dr  Halley  published  in  1706  a  restoration  of  these  two 
treatises,  founded  on  the  indications  of  their  contents  given 
by  Paopus.  An  Arabic  version  of  the  first  had  previously 
been  found  in  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford  by  Dr 
Edwp.rd  Bernard,  who  began  a  translation  of  it,  but  broke 
off  cu  account  of  the  extreme  inaccuracy  of  the  MS. 

^d,  De  Sectione  Dderminata  resolved  the  problem  :  In  a 
given  straight  line  to  find  a  point,  the  rectangles  or  squares 
of  Triiose  distances  from  given  points  in  the  given  straight 
line  shall  have  a  given  ratio.  Several  restorations  of  the 
solution  have  been  attempted,  one  by  SneUius,  another  by 
Alex.  Anderson  of  Aberdeen,  in  the  supplement  to  his 
Apollonius  Rediviims  (Paris,  1612),  but  by  far  the  most 
complete  and  elegant  by  Dr  Simson  of  Glasgow. 

^ih,  Be  Tactionibus  embraced  the  following  general  pro- 
blen :  Given  three  things  (points,  straight  lines,  or  circles)  in 
position,  to  describe  a  circle  passing  through  the  given 
points,  and  touching  the  given  straight  lines  or  circles. 
The  most  difficult  case,  and  the  most  interesting  from  its 
historical  associations,  is  when  the  three  given  things  are 
circles.  This  problem,  though  now  regarded  as  elementary, 
was  proposed  by  Vieta  in  the  16th  century  to  Adrianus 
Romanus,  who  gave  a  very  clumsy  solution.  Vieta  there- 
upon proposed  a  simpler  construction,  and  restored  the 
whole  treatise  of  Apollonius  in  a  small  work,  which  he 
entitled  Apollonius  Gallus  (Paris,  1660.)  Both  Descartes 
and  Newton  have  discussed  this  problem,  though  they 
failed  to  give  it  that  simplicity  of  character  which  it  has 
since  been  shown  to  possess.  A  very  full  and  interesting 
historical  account  of  the  problem  is  given  in  the  preface  to 
a  small  work  of  Camerer,  entitled  Apollonii  Pergoei  que 
lupersunt,  ac  maxime  Lemmata  Pappi  in  hos  Libros,  cum 
Ohservationibus,  &c.  (Gothae,  1795,  8vo). 

6th,  Be  Inclinaiionibui  had  for  its  object  to  insert  a 
given  straight  line,  tending  towards  a  given  point,  between 
two  given  (straight  or  circular)  lines.  Restorations  have 
been  given  by  Marinus  Qhetaldus,  by  Hugo  de  Omerique 
(Geometrical  Analysis,  Cadiz,  1698),  and  elegantly  by  Dr 
Horsley  (1770). 

6th,  De  Locis  Plants  is  merely  a  collection  of  properties 
of  the  straight  line  and  circle,  and  corresponds  to  the  con- 
struction of  equations  of  the  first  and  second  degrees.  It 
has  been  successfully  restored  by  Dr  Simson. 

The  great  estimation  in  which  Apollonius  was  held  by  the 
ancients,  and  the  great  value  attached  to  his  productions,  are 
manifest  from  the  number  and  celebrity  of  the  commentators 
who  undertook  to  explain  them.  Among  these  we  find  the 
names  of  Pappus,  the  learned  and  unfortunate  Hypatia, 
Sirenus,  Eutocius,  Borelli,  Halley,  Barrow,  and  others. 
Varioua  discoveries  in  other  departments  of  mathematical 


science  were  also  ascribed  to  him  by  the  ancienta  Papp^ 
says  that  he  made  improvements  on  the  modes  of  re- 
presenting and  multiplying  large  arithmetical  numbers. 
The  invention  of  the  method  of  projections  has  been  attri- 
buted to  him  ;  and  he  has  the  honour  of  being  the  first 
to  found  astronomical  observations  on  the  principles  of 
geometry. 

The  best  editions  of  the  works  of  ApoUonins  are  the  following : — 
1.  Apollonii  PfTgoei  Conicorum  lihri  guatuor,  ex  versione  Frederiai 
Commandini.  Bononiae,  1506,  fol.  2.  Apollonii  Pergon  Coni- 
corum libri  V.  vi  vii.  JParaphrasU  Abalphato  AsphaiuTiti  nunc 
primum  ediii:  AddUus  in  calct  Archiniedis  Asmmtorum  tHer,  ex 
Codidhus  Arabicis  Maniiser.  :  Abrahamus  Ecchelhnsis  Lalinos 
reddidit :  J.  Alfonsua  Bordlus  curam  in  Oeometricis  Vcrtioni 
corUulit,  et  Kotos  uberiores  in  universum  opus  adjecit.  Florentiae, 
1661,  foL  3.  Apollonii  Pergoei  Conicorum,  libri  ocCo,  et  Sereni 
Antissensis  de  Sectione  Cylindri  et  Coni  libri  duo.  Ozonis,  1710, 
fol.  (This  is  the  splendid  edition  of  Dr  Halley.)  4.  The  edition 
of  the  first  four  books  of  the  Conica  given  in  1675  by  Barrow.  5. 
Apollonii  Pergcei  de  Sectione  Rationis  libri  duo:  Aoctduni  ejusdem 
de  Sectione' Spatii  libri  duo  JUstiiuti:  PraemittUur,  &c.  Opera  et 
Studio  Ed7nundi  Halley.     OxoniiK,  1706,  4to. 

See  Bayle's  Dictionary  ;  Bossut,  Essai  sur  V Hist.  Ofn.  des  Math., 
tome  i.  ;  Montucla,  Hist,  des  Math.,  tome  i.  ;  Vossius,  De  Scient. 
Math.  ;  Simson 's  Sectiones  Conicee,  .■pielace  ;  and  Button's  Mathe- 
matical Dictionary. 

APOLLONIUS,  sumamed  TYAN.aTJ8,  a  Pythagorean 
philosopher,  born  at  Tyana,  the  capital  of  Cappadocia, 
shortly  before  the  Christian  era.  According  to  his  bio- 
grapher Philostratus,  he  studied  grammar  and  rhetoric  at 
Tarsus  under  Euthydemus,  but  he  soon  left  that  gay  and 
luxurious  city  for  the  quiet  town  of  .iEgae  in  the  vicinity, 
where  he  spent  his  time  in  the  .company  of  philosophers 
and  priests  within  the  temple  of  iEsculapius.  Among 
these  he  met  Euxenus,  one  of  the  followers  of  Pythagoras, 
and  from  him  he  learned  with  enthusiasm  the  doctrines  of 
the  Samian  sage.  While  yet  a  mere  youth  he  renounced 
all  the  ordinary  pleasures  of  life.  Abjuring  the  use  of 
flesh  and  wine,  he  lived  on  the  simple  fruits  of  the  soil,  wore 
no  clothing  but  linen  and  no  sandals  on  his  feet,  suffered 
his  hair  to  grow,  and  slept  on  the  hard  ground.  He 
strictly  observed  the  Pythagorean  penance  of  five  years' 
silence,  suffering  often  the  most  painful  trials  of  his 
patience  without  a  murmur.  Philostratus  relates  so  many 
wonderful  stories  of  his  hero — how  on  one  occasion,  for 
instance,  he  awed  an  excited  populace  to  silence  by  the 
mere  waving  of  his  hands,  how  he  performed  many 
miracles  with  a  word,  and  how  he  knew  all  tongues  without 
ever  having  learned  them — that  some  have  questioned  the 
very  existence  of  Apollonius  ;  while  others,  admitting  with 
reason  the  fact  of  some  such  ascetic  having  lived  about  this 
time,  regard  him  as  a  compound  of  magician,  impostor,  and 
religious  fanatic. 

After  spending  some  time  in  the  cities  of  Cilicia  and 
PamphyUa,  ApoUonius  extended  his  travels  into  the  East, 
and  wandered  on  foot  over  Assyria,  Persia,  and  India,  con- 
versing with  Magi,  Brahmins,  Gymnosophists,  and  priests, 
visiting  the  temples,  preaching  a  purer  morality  and  religion 
than  he  found,  and  attracting  wherever  he  went  admiration 
and  reverence.  At  Nineveh  he  met  with  Damis,  who 
became  his  adoring  disciple  and  the  companion  of  his 
joumeyings,  and  left  those  doubtful  records  of  his  life  which 
Philostratus  made  use  of,  and  probably  improved  upon. 
The  account  of  his  exploits  during  his  wanderings  in  India 
reads  like  the  tales  of  the  Arabian  Nights  ;  and  where 
Damis  cannot  voach  for  having  seen  the  prodigies  he 
mentions,  he  unhesitatingly  adduces  in  support  of  them 
the  authority  of  his  master.  From  his  visit  to  the  Hill 
of  Sage<  (described  in  the  third  book),  Apollonius  returned 
an  accomplished  sage  ^imself,  able  to  foretell  earthquakes 
and  eclipses,  to  cure  the  plague,  to  summon  spirits  from 
the  unseen  world,  and  to  restore  the  dead  to  Hfe. 

On  his  return  from  tho  Eaat  he  had  the  greatest  reverence 
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paid  him  everywhere  by  Grecian  priesta  and  oracles.  He 
visited  Crete  and  Rome,  where  he  astonished  the  magis- 
trates by  raising  to  life  the  dead  body  of  a  noble  lady. 
Spain,  Sicily,  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor 
oecame  in  time  the  scenes  of  his  wanderings  and  his  wonder- 
workings  ;  and  so  distinguished  had  he  become  that  even 
during  his  Ufe  he  was  raised  almost  to  the  rank  of  a 
divinity. 

He  is  supposea  to  have  died  at  r^pnesus  at  a  very  gieat 
age,  but  his  biographer  finds  it  convenient  to  represent 
his  end  as  involved  in  mystery,  in  order  to  heighten  the 
reverence  due  to  his  hero.  The  words  of  the  biographer 
are :  "  Here  ends  the  history  of  ApoUonius  the  Tyanaean, 
as  written  by  Damis.  Concerning  the  manner  of  his 
death,  if  he  did  die,  the  accounts  are  various."  Like  Pytha- 
goras, his  master,  he  left  no  indication  of  his  age  ;  and 
Plulostratus  could  not  ascertain  whether  he  died  at  Ephesus, 
or  vanished  at  Lindus,  or  in  Crete. 

After  his  death  Apollonius  was  worshipped  with  divine 
honours  for  a  period  of  four  centuries,  A  temple  was  raised 
to  him  at  Tyana,  which  obtained  from  the  Romans  the 
immunities  of  a  sacred  city.  His  statue  was  placed  among 
those  of  the  gods,  and  his  name  was  invoked  as  a  being 
possessed  of  superhuman  powers.  The  defenders  of  pagan- 
ism, at  the  period  of  its  decline,  placed  the  life  and  miracles 
of  ApoUonius  in  rivalry  to  those  of  Christ ;  and  some 
modems  have  not  hesitated  to  make  the  same  comparison. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose,  however,  that  Philostratus 
entertained  any  idea  of  this  sort  in  composing  his  life  of 
ApoUonius.  That  biography  was  undertaken  by  order  of 
Julia,  wife  of  the  Emperor  Severus,  more  than  a  century 
after  the  death  of  the  subject  of  it;  and  it  is  extraordinary 
that  ApoUonius,  if  so  renowned  and  widely  known  in  his 
day,  found  no  place  in  history  for  120  years  after  his 
decease.  The  preamble  of  PhUostratus,  in  which  he  pro- 
fesses to  set  forth  things  with  which  men  were  before 
unacquainted,  is  in  striking  contrast  with  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Gospel  of  Luke. 

ApoUonius  is  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  shallow  and 
vulgar  impostor,  though  to  influence  men's  minds  he  had 
recourse  to  artifices  and  pretensions  unworthy  of  a  true 
philosopher.  With  some  of  the  spirit  of  a  moral  and 
religious  reformer,  he  appears  to  have  attempted,  though 
vainly,  to  animate  expiring  paganism  with  a  new  and  purer 
life.     See  Philostratus. 

APOLLOS,  a  Jew  of  Alexandria,  who  came  to  Ephesus 
during  the  absence  of  St  Paul  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xviii.  24). 
ApoUos  was  a  learned  man  (Aoyio;,  in  the  authorised  version 
translated  eloquent),  "  mighty  in  the  Scriptures, "  and 
preached  "boldly"  in  the  synagogue  the  doctrine  of  a 
Messiah,  knowing  as  yet  "  only  the  baptism  of  John." 
Aquila  and  PriscUla  having  heard  him,  instructed  >iinn 
more  fuUy  in  the  doctrines  of  the  gospeL  Some  time  after 
this  he  went  to  Corinth,  and  was  there  very  useful  in  con- 
vincing the  Jews  out  of  the  Scriptures  that  Jesus  was  the 
Christ.  Thus  he  watered  what  St  Paul  had  planted  in  that 
city  (1  Cor.  iii.  6).  The  division  in  the  church  at  Corinth, 
in  which  one  of  the  parties  caUed  itself  by  his  name  (1  Cor. 
L  12),  was  not  prompted  by  him,  and  did  not  disturb  the 
friendly  relations  that  existed  between  him  and  St  Paul 
ApoUos  hearing  that  the  apostle  was  at  Ephesus,  went  to 
meet  him,  and  declined  to  return  to  Corinth,  though  St  Paul 
"greatly  desired"  tiim  to  do  so  (1  Cor.  xvi  12).  St 
Jerome  says  that  ApoUos  was  so  dissatisfied  with  the  division 
at  Corinth,  that  he  retired  into  Crete  with  Zenas,  a  doctor 
of  the  law ;  and  that  the  schism  having  been  healed  by  St 
Paul's  letter  to  the  Corinthians,  ApoUos  returned  to  the  city, 
and  became  its  bishop.  Less  probable  traditions  assign 
to  him  the  bishonric  of  Duras,  of  of  Iconium  in  Phrveia, 
or  of  Ciesaresk 


APOLOGETICS  is,  properly  speaking,  that  part  ol 
theology  which  vindicates  the  right  of  theology  in  general, 
and  of  Christian  theology  in  particular,  to  exist  as  a 
science,  and  is  occasioned  by  the  presence  of  anti-theo- 
logical and  antichristian  speculation.  Apologetics  is  there- 
fore the  scientific  representation  of  the  grounds  on  which 
Christian  theology,  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  part  of  human 
knowledge,  rests  and  may  be  vindicated.  So  long  aa 
Christianity  Ues  hid,  as  it  were,  in  the  mind  of  man  or  ir 
the  consciousness  of  the  church,  without  assuming  an 
external  or  objective  form,  so  long  as  it  remains  only  in 
the  form  of  a  force  impeUing  men  to  action,  so  long  as  it 
is  content  to  manifest  itself  on  the  active  or  practical  aide 
only,  there  is  no  great  need  of  Apologetics ;  but  whenever 
Christian  dogmatics  arise,  whenever  Christianity  objectifies 
itself  on  its  inteUectual  side,  and  begins  to  force  its  way 
into  the  circle  of  the  sciences,  its  entrance  is  disputed,  it  has 
to  face  hostUe  criticism,  and  begins  to  form  an  apologetic. 

Apologetics  is  therefore  the  logical  antecedent  but  the 
historical  consequent  of  dogmatics ;  it  is  the  introduction  to 
dogmatics,  it  prepares  the  way  for  it  logicaUy  by  justifying 
its  claim  to  exist,  but  it  actuaUy  comes  after  dogmatics  in 
the  history  of  the  inteUectual  manifestation  of  Christianity, 
because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  men  do  not  feel  called  on  to 
justify  Christian  theology  untU  it  actuaUy  exists  in  a  dog- 
matic form.  Thus,  Apologetics  may  be  compared  to  psycho- 
logy, and  in  some  respects  is  to  dogmatics  what  psychology 
is  to  metaphysics.  Just  as  psychology  is  the  link  between 
physics  and  metaphysics,  just  as  in  psychology  the  two 
spheres  of  impersonal  and  personal  life  touch  each  other, 
and  the  two  seta  of  natural  and  spiritual  laws  &re  seen  in 
conjoint  action,  so  Apologetics  lies  between  human  and 
superhuman  science,  in  it  the  two  spheres  of  human 
life  and  revelation  meet,  and  the  various  and  different 
laws  which  regulate  each  adjust  themselves  to  each  other's 
varying  action ;  and  psychology,  which  b  historicaUy 
consequent  to  metaphysics,  is  logicaUy  its  antecedent  and 
introduction.  The  position  of  Apologetics  necessarUy  gives 
it  a  somewhat  changeable  nature.  All  sciences  change, 
but  they  do  so  according  to  an  inward  development  of 
their  own,  and  their  change  is  so  far  orderly  and  progres- 
sive; but  the  course  of  Apologetics  must  always  be  more 
or  less  erratic,  because  it  has  to  do  with  the  varying  relations 
of  the  two  spheres  of  himian  life  and  revelation,  and 
has  to  adjust  itself  afresh  at  each  change  in  these  rela- 
tions. The  special  form,  too,  which  Apologetics  has  for  the 
most  part  assumed — a  defence  or  vindication  of  Christi- 
anity— has  made  it  more  changeable.  It  has  been  com- 
peUed  to  change  its  front  from  time  to  time  to  meet  the 
altered  form  of  attack. 

In  one  aspect  the  general  science  of  Apologetics  and  the 
number  of  treatises  upon  the  subject  mark  the  imperfec- 
tion of  dogmatics  and  the  neglect  of  its  study ;  for  with  the 
advance  of  theology,  general  Apologetics  tends  to  disappear, 
and  in  its  stead  comes  an  apologetic  introduction,  justifying 
each  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  dogmatics;  or,  in  other 
words,  with  the  advance  of  theology,  Apologetics  gives  place 
to  speculative  theology,  which  shows  the  various  relations 
in  which  each  particular  dogma  stands  to  aU  other  dogmas, 
whether  theological  or  other. 

Apologetics,  as  the  justification  and  vindication  of 
Christian  theology,  has  to  deal  with  two  great  questions :  (1), 
Can  man  know  God  1  and  (2),  Does  man  know  God  ?  Is 
a  theology  possible  1  and  if  so,  is  Christianity  true,  and  the 
theology  which  it  gives,  the  true  theology  1 

Under  the  first  question  are  discussed  aU  the  various 
topics  concerning  man  and  his  natural  capacities  for  a 
knowledge  of  God  and  the  things  of  God,  the  natural  crav- 
ing for  a  knowledge  of  the  supernatural,  the  intimations  more 
qr  less  obscure  of  a  higher  than  merely  natural  life. 
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Under  t.hia  head  comes  every  discussion  concerning  the 
'capacities  in  man  for  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  concerning 
ithe  actual  amount  of  knowledge  which  man  has  had  of 
Clod  apart  from  revelation  The  apologist  endeavours 
to  show  from  psychology,  metaphysics,  and  other  sources 
of  knowledge  capable  of  aiding  him  in  his  research,  that 
man  is  a  religious  as  well  as  an  intelligent  being,  that 
theology  on  its  formal  side  has  a  real  basis  in  the  human 
mind,  and  that  whenever  the  objects  of  theological  science 
are  presented  to  the  mind,  they  may  be  assimilated  by 
these  faculties.  Many  delicate  questions  arise  here — the 
whole  question  of  anthropomorphism,  for  example.  It  is 
argued  that  becaus"  our  knowledge  of  God  and  of  divine 
things  must  pass  through  and  be  assimilated  by  human 
faculties,  it  must  necessarily  be  as  much  human  as  divine, 
and  in  this  way  the  divine  is  more  or  less  transformed  into 
the  human,  and  becomes  anthropomorphic.  The  doctrine 
of  the  personality  of  God  is  often  instanced  as  a  notable 
example  of  anthropomorphism  in  theology.  Apologetics 
vindicates  theology  from  this  charge  by  ascertaining  from 
psychology  whether  the  human  factor  tends  to  vitiate  all 
human  knowledge,  and  what  is  the  precise  influence  of  the 
formal  element,  or  that  element  which  the  mind  supplies, 
upon  the  material  of  human  knowledge  ;  and  in  this  way 
tries  to  show  that  theology,  whil»  it  is  knowledge  which 
passes  through  the  mind  of  man,  is  not  necessarily  anthro- 
pomorphic. 

But  man  has  not  merely  capacity  to  know  God  and 
divine  things,  he  actually  does  know  something  about  these 
things  ;  they  have  actuaUy  become  objects  or  material  of 
human  knowledge.  This  brings  us  within  the  range  of 
natural  theology,  which  is  just  the  sum  of  the  knowledge 
which  man,  apart  from  tevelation,  has  about  God.  Natural 
theology  may  be  studied  and  its  results  presented  in  two 
different  ways.  Paley,  Butler,  and  Chnlmers,  for  example, 
have  endeavoured,  from  an  analysis  of  the  human  mind  and 
chnracter,  to  describe  the  kind  and  amount  of  knowledge 
which  man  has  of  the  being  and  attributes  of  God,  of  the 
moral  government  of  the  world,  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  and  of  the  future  state  of  reward  and  punishment. 
This  method  of  inquiry  is  open  to  the  objection,  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  separate  between  what  man  has  acquired 
by  revelation  and  what  he  possesses  without  revelation,  if 
the  mind  analysed  be  one  already  impregnated  by  Christi- 
anity. Hence  it  is  well  to  supplement  and  correct  the 
knowledge  obtained  in  this  way  by  an  historical  survey  of 
what  man  has  actually  known  and  taught  concerning  God 
and  divine  things  in  the  great  natural  religions  which  have 
existed,  and  still  exist.  Natural  theology,  in  this  sense  of 
the  word,  is  the  result  of  a  comparative  history  of  religions, 
and  contains  a  methodical  summary  of  all  the  various 
religious  ideas  which  have  been  evolved  in  the  religious 
experience  of  mankind.  The  historical  method  is  useful 
to  correct  the  analj^tic,  and  the  analytic  gives  order  and 
method  to  the  historical.  This  historical  method  is  as 
yet  in  its  infancy,  but  few  historical  sciences  are  engaging 
more  attention  than  the  new  science  of  religions,  and  its 
growth  cannot  fail  to  have  a  considerable  effect  upon  the 
future  course  of  Apologetics.  It  looks  upon  aU  rebgions 
as  more  or  less  related  to  each  other,  and  seeks  to  find  the 
real  course  of  the  development  of  religious  ideas,  and 
natural  theology  becomes  in  this  way  the  orderly  statement 
of  the  various  religious  truths  which  each  natural  reli- 
gion has  contributed  to  the  sum  of  the  religious  knowledge 
of  the  race  ;  and  every  great  religion  is  conceived  to  leave 
behind  it  a  residuum  which  is  its  contribution  to  natural 
theology.  But  wlule  Christian  Apologetics  thankfully 
acknowledges  the  contributions  made  by  natural  theology 
to  our  knowledge  of  God  and  His  relations  to  us,  it  is 
alvays  mnch  more  disposed  to  regard  them  as  of  indirect 


than  of  direct  value.  They  are  of  more  use  in  show ' 
ing  that  man  has  capacities  whereby  he  may  arrive  at 
a  knowledge  of  theology,  that  he  has  aspirations  which 
can  only  be  satisfied  by  theology,  than  in  furnishing  actual 
and  reliable  information  about  God  and  His  relations  to 
us.  They  serve  to  prove  that  man  is  able  to  learn  truth* 
about  God  if  the  true  materials  of  information  were  pre- 
sented to  him;  or,  in  other  words,  in  Apologetics  natural 
theology  has  a.  formal  rather  than  a  maUrial  value. 

2.  Does  man  know  God  1  Is  the  Christian  theology 
true  3  Christianity  is  founded  on  certain  presuppositions, 
can  these  be  vindicated?  The  most  important  of  these  u 
the  presupposition  of  the  possibility  and  actual  existence 
of  a  divine  revelation,  or  a  superhuman  source  of  knowledge 
of  God  and  His  relations  to  us,  and  the  most  important 
task  of  Apologetics  is  to  vindicate  the  possibility  and  exist- 
ence of  the  Christian  revelation.  It  is  because  it  possesses 
this  revelation  that  Christianity  claims  for  itself  a  position 
altogether  different  from  other  religions,  and  hence  the 
possibility  and  fact  of  a  revelation  have  always  been 
attacked  by  antichristian  speculation.  The  precLie  point 
of  attack  has  varied  continually,  but  in  the  present  day  the 
chief  objection  to  a  revelation,  in  the  Christian  sense  of  the 
word,  is  based  upon  the  fact,  that  an  historical  study  of 
religions  shows  that  every  religion  has  professed  to  be 
founded  upon  a  divine  revelation,  and  claims  for  itself  the 
same  supernatural  sanction  which  the  Christian  theologian 
declares  to  bo  the  exclusive  possession  of  Christianity.  To 
this  the  apologist  answers,  that  the  fact  that  numberless 
false  claims  have  been  made  is  not  a  sufficient  ground 
for  summarily  rejecting  the  claim  of  Christianity,  which 
has  to  be  judged  upon  its  own  merits  ;  he  then  proceeds 
to  point  out,  that  just  as  Christianity  professes  to  be 
different  in  kind,  and  not  in  degree  only,  from  other 
religions,  so  the  Christian  revelation  is  one  generically 
distinct,  even  in  the  external  form  which  it  assumes,  from 
all  other  supposed  revelations.  While  most  pretended 
revelations  claim  to  be  the  promulgation  of  divine  truths, 
the  Christian  revelation  is  the  maniiestatton  of  a  divine  life 
in  the  world,  the  intrusion  into  human  history  of  a  divine 
force,  which,  flowing  on  from  generation  to  generation,  at 
last  condenses  itself  in  the  presence  and  person  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  the  perfect  revelation  of  God.  It  is  sufficient 
to  disprove  the  claims  of  any  pretended  revelation,  to  show 
that  the  truths  it  teaches  might  have  been  reached  without 
any  special  and  supernatural  communication  ;  but  before 
the  Christian  revelation  can  be  discredited,  it  must  be 
shown  that  the  divine  life  in  the  world,  which  reached  its 
most  perfect  development  in  Jesus  Christ,  is  not  specifically 
different  from  the  life  of  man, — that  Jesus  Christ  was  a 
mere  man,  not  different  in  kind  from  other  men.  The 
great  difference,  then,  between  the  Christian  and  other  so- 
called  revelations  is,  that  it  ends  and  is  summed  up  in  the 
person  and  work  of  Christ,  and  so  is  a  consistent  whole ; 
while  they  do  not  end  in  a  life  like  that  of  Christ,  and 
lacking  this  to  bind  them  together  into  a  unity,  an  t.erely 
a  more  or  less  disjointed  scries  of  statements — not  even 
the  record  of  supernatural  manifestation,  stiU  less  that 
maiufestation  itself 

The  first  thing,  therefore,  that  Apologctioe  has  to  do,  \a 
this  its  second  and  most  important  division,  is  to  describe 
the  character  and  meaning  of  revelation,  discuss  the  pos- 
sibiLty  of  the  thing  from  all  sides, — logical,  metaphysical, 
and  moral, — show  that  it  can  be  known  by  man,  and 
prove  its  necessity  for  the  religious  life  of  mankind. 

The  apologist  must  describe  carefully  the  character  and 
course  of  this  divine  life  which  has  entered  into  history 
for  the  purpose  of  redemption,  explaining  it  both  on  its 
objective  side  of  manifestation  and  on  its  subjective  side 
of  inspiration.      He   has   to   show   how   it    appears   in 
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miracle,  and  ia  apprehended  by  the  mind  specially  fitted 
for  this  apprehension;  and  he  points  out  that  Buch  a 
conception  as  that  of  the  ChriBtian  revelation,  such  an  idea 
as  that  of  the  continuous  manifestation  of  Grod  in  the  world, 
does  not  belong  to  any  pagan  religion  or  theology. 

This  manifestation  of  God,  which  is  miracle  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word,  and  the  special  apprehension  of  it, 
which  is  inspiration  in  the  more  limited  meaning,  have 
happened,  and  have  been  recorded,  and  the  apologist 
has  therefore  as  much  to  do  with  the  record  of  the  reve- 
lation as  with  the  revelation  itself ;  and  hence,  after  the 
preliminary  investigations  into  the  nature  of  revelation  and 
its  twin  sides,  marufestation  and  inspiration,  comes  an 
investigation  of  the  sources  from  which  we  derive  our 
knowledge  of  this  revelation.  The  whole  question  of  the 
Canon  of  Scripture  must,  therefore,  be  looked  into  and 
settled,  the  character,  historical  or  other,  the  authenticity, 
and  the  credibdity  of  the  various  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  must  be  discussed,  and  whatever  assistance  in 
this  task  can  be  obtained  from  contemporary  history  must 
be  taken  advantage  of.  Coimected  with  this  inquiry, 
several  difficult  and-  delicate  questions  arise,  about  the 
relation  between  inspiration  and  perfect  historical  accuracy 
in  every  point,  the  questions  of  plenary  and  non-plen«ry 
inspiration,  whether  plenary  inspiration  requires  perfect 
accuracy  in  minute  details  of  history,  whether  it  demands 
scientific  accuracy  of  description,  itc,  none  of  which  can 
be  entered  into  here. 

From  the  records  of  the  revelation  the  apologist  turns 
to  the  revelation  itself.  We  have  already  distinguished  the 
Christian  from  other  pretended  revelations,  by  saying  that 
it  is  a  revelation  which  has  Christ,  while  other  revelations 
have  not  Christ,  and  in  oui  day  the  whole  attack  and  defence 
have  centred  round  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
The  opponents  of  Christianity,  feeling  that  the  core  of  the 
system  which  they  are  attacMng  is  the  supernatural  life  of 
Christ,  set  themselves  to  attack  that  conception,  and  they 
do  80  by  attempting  to  show,  either  that  there  was  no  such 
life  as  that  of  the  Jesus  Christ  of  the  Gospels,  or  else  that 
it  was  not  supernatural — there  was  no  such  man  as  Jesus 
Christ,  or  if  there  was.  He  did  not  differ  wholly  from  other 
men.  The  first  mode  of  attack  is  that  adopted  by  D.  F. 
Strauss,  and  the  second  that  of  Ernest  Eenan  and  others. 
Strauss's  position  is  somewhat  of  this  kind  :  the  historical 
and  the  supernatural  are  so  inextricably  mixed  the  one 
with  the  other  that  they  cannot  be  separated,  but  the 
supernatural  is  on  general  grounds  impossible,  and  therefore 
the  historical  ia  impossible  also.  He  accordingly  sets 
himself  to  show  that  the  Gospels  are  not  credible  as  history, 
and  he  resolves  the  Gospel  life  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  into  a 
poem,  the  poem  of  the  Jewish  nation  and,  indeed,  of  the 
human  race.  This  ia  the  basis  of  his  celebrated  mjfthical 
theory.  Eenan,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot  admit  the 
thorough-going  destructive  criticism  of  Strauss.  There 
must  have  been  such  a  Ufe  as  that  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
although  the  account  we  have  of  it  is  a  highly  coloured 
picture.  He  admits  the  life,  but  denies  the  supernatural 
element  in  it,  and  explains  it  by  saying  that  it  was  created 
round  about  the  historical  life  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  early 
disciples;  in  short,  he  separates  the  historical  from  the  supei^ 
natural,  and  while  he  admits  the  one  he  rejects  the  other. 
The  apologist  answers  such  attacks  as  these  very  much 
by  pitting  the  one  imtagonist  against  the  other.  He  asserts 
with  Strauss  that  the  historicaJ  and  the  supernatural  are 
inseparably  blended,  and  he  takes  from  Eenan  the  general 
idea,  that,  according  to  all  laws  of  historical  research,  the 
Gospel  narratives  are  truly  historical  In  this  way  he 
tries  to  show,  specially  against  Strauss,  that  there  is  no 
time,  even  if  the  Gtospel  narratives  are  brought  down  to  the 
latest  possible  date,  for  the  growth  of  the  poem  into  which 


he  resolves  the  life  of  Christ ;  and  specially  ag&inst  Ivenan, 
he  points  out  that  if  the  historical  be  granted  even  only 
to  the  length  to  which  Eenan  goes,  it  is  so  blended  with 
the  supernatural  that  the  miraculous  cannot  be  separated 
from  it.  This  defence  of  the  historical  and  supernatural 
character  of  the  life  of  Christ,  and  of  Christianity  because 
it  has  the  life  of  Christ  as  its  centre  and  essence,  widens 
into  a  general  description  of  His  position  and  character  ai 
these  are  shown  in  the  Gospels.  Apologetics  tries  to  show 
that  Jesus  Christ  is,  as  it  were,  the  sum  of  all  the  previotu 
revelation  of  God  contained  in  the  Old  Testament  It 
traces  the  broadening  down  of  revelation,  in  order  to  show 
how  perfectly  the  life  of  Christ  came  as  the  conclusion  and 
perfection  of  all  that  went  before,  and  that  it  fulfilled  both 
Jewish  prophecy  and  pagan  aspiration.  It  attempts  to 
show  that  Jesus  is  not  merely  the  actual  and  perfect 
fulfilment  of  every  previous  theophany,  but  that  He  is  and 
must  be  the  Perfect  Revelation  of  God.  It  does  this  in 
various  ways :  by  describing  the  character  of  Jesus, 
unique  intellectinlly  and  unique  morally;  by  describing  the 
teaching  of  Jesus,  and  its  marvellous  similarity  and  yet 
dissimilarity  with  the  doctrines  of  Jewish  revelation  and 
Gentile  philosophy;  by  describing  the  actual  work  ol 
Jesus,  by  showing  that  in  Him  miracle  or  manifestation 
and  prophecy  or  inspiration  came  to  their  culmination; 
and  by  pointing  to  the  mission  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the 
victorious  spread  of  Christianity  throughout  the  world. 
Such  is  a  short  outline  of  Apologetics  and  the  field  of 
investigation  which  it  occupies  :  we  shall  now  proceed  to 
give  a  short  summary  of  the  history  of  the  study. 

The  historical  course  of  Apologetics  may  be  divided  into 
five  great  periods  :— 

The  first  period,  extending  from  the  beginning  of  the 
2d  century  to  the  end  of  the  5th,  may  be  subdivided  into 
two:  (1.)  From  the  beginning  of  the  2d  to  the  beginning 
of  the  3d  century;  and,  (2.)  From  the  beginning  of  the 
3d  to  the  end  of  the  olh.  The  first  of  these  is  marked 
by  the  writings  of  Justin  Martyr,  Athenagoras,  Tertullian, 
and  Minucius  FeUx.  The  two  Apologies  of  Justin  were 
directed,  the  one  against  the  Jews,  and  the  other  against 
the  pagans.  In  both  he  follows  the  same  method  of 
justifying  the  Christian  religion  from  the  charges  which 
were  then  commonly  brought  against  it,  and  then  attack- 
ing his  opponents  severely.  All  the  apologists  of  this 
age  follow  the  same  course,  and  we  see  from  their  writ- 
ings that  the  common  attacks  upon  Christianity  were 
charges  of  atheism,  immorality  practised  at  their  Agapae, 
the  Thyest«an  banquets,  and  the  like.  The  second  of  these 
periods  is  marked  by  the  writings  of  Origen,  Amobius, 
Lactantius,  Eusebius,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Augustine. 
These  names  show  the  course  that  Apologetics  was  taking. 
It  had  raised  itself  far  above  the  position  of  a  mere  defence 
against  vulgar  prejudice  and  polished  sarcasm ;  and  Origen, 
when  he  opposed  Celsus,  was  giving  a  philosophical  defence 
against  a  philosophical  attack  upon  the  principles  which 
lay  at  the  basis  of  Christianity  (cf.  Pressense's  EisL  de 
CEglise,  2°'  serie,  ii.  pp.  104-1 -12).  With  Amobius  begins 
the  study  of  Christian  evidences ;  and  he  tries  to  show  that 
Christianity  is  not  merely  probable,  but  certainly  true ; 
while  Lactantius  proceeds  upon  the  idea  that,  if  Christianity 
be  only  clearly  understood,  it  must  be  accepted,  that  its 
best  defence  is  a  clear  statement  of  the  principles  on  which  it 
rests.  Eusebius,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  first  of  the  learned 
apologists,  and  proves  the  truth  of  Christianity  by  an 
elaborate  comparison  between  it  and  all  that  was  best  in  the 
various  systems  which  went  before  it,  and  so  far  prepared 
the  way  for  it.  CyrU  opposes  Julian  as  Origen  had  opposed 
Celsus.  Julian  had  directed  his  attack  against  the  claims  of 
Christianity  to  universal  dominion;  he  admitted  that  it 
was  one  form,  but  denied  that  it  was  the  only  fciw  o' 
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truth,  and  Cyril's  defence  is  interesting,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
the  first  answer  of  the  Christian  apologist  to  the  objections 
of  the  pure  Theist.  Augustine's  great  work,  the  De 
Civilate  Dei,  is  apologetic  in  so  far  as  it  endeavours  to  show 
that  Christianity  and  the  church  are  the  only  ark  of  safety 
in  presence  of  the  dissolution  of  the  empire  and  human 
society  which  then  seemed  imminent.  In  this  second 
division  of  the  first  period,  Christianity  has  become 
triumphant,  and  the  duty  of  Apologetics  has  not  been  to 
defend  it  from  the  coarse  attacks  of  passion  and  prejudice, 
but  to  give  a  philosophical  answer  to  philosophical  objec- 
tions, and  then  to  show  how  Christianity  adapts  itself  to 
the  intellectual,  moral,  and  political  requirements  of  men 
and  nations. 

The  second  period  dates  from  the  6th  to  the  middle  of 
the  15th  century.  It  is  that  period  in  the  history  of  the- 
ology in  which  the  church  attempted  to  rule  thoroughly 
the  intellectual  life  of  mankind ;  when  the  ecclesia  salvans 
had  become  an  ecclesia  docens,  and  the  ecclesice  patres  had 
given  place  to  the  ecclesice  scholastici.  It  embraces  the 
growth,  life,  and  decline  of  scholasticism.  In  this  period 
there  are  no  direct  attacks  upon  Christianity,  and  so  no 
direct  defences  of  it;  but  still  Apologetics,  although  for 
the  most  part  absorbed  into  the  sum  of  Christian  doc- 
trine, and  recognisable  only  in  the  attempt  to  assimilate 
philosophy  and  theology,  is  to  some  extent  visible  in  the 
jealous  defence  of  particular  doctrines  against  the  attacks 
of  Nominalism,  and  reveals  itself  more  prominently  in 
the  attacks  made  by  Christian  theologians  upon'the  Jewish 
and  the  Mahometan  religions.  Such  works  as  Abelard's 
DialogTis  inter  Pkilosophum  JudasuTn  et  Christianum,  and 
Thomas  of  Aquin's  De  Veritate  Catholicoe  Fidei  contra  Gen- 
tiles, are  the  best  examples  of  the  Apologetics  of  this  second 
period. 

The  third  period  extends  from  the  middle  of  the  I5th 
to  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  This  was  the  age  of 
the  Renaissance  and  of  the  Reformation,  an  age  of  inquiry, 
doubt,  and  change.  Along  with  the  Reformation,  keeping 
with  it  as  long  as  it  was  merely  destructive,  and  abandon- 
ing it  as  soon  as  it  became  constructive,  was  a  spirit  or 
tendency,  best  described  by  the  term  Humanism.  The 
Humanists  were  men  who  were  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  the  old  classical  poets  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and 
had  imbibed  many  of  the  old  pagan  ideas  with  reference 
to  Christianity.  Humanism,  which  was  at  first  learning 
revived,  contained  within  it  two  tendencies  which  after- 
wards showed  themselves  hostile  to  Christianity:  the  first 
was  embodied  in  literary  criticism,  and  mainly  displayed 
the  antagonism  between  literature  and  dogma,  while  the 
other  took  the  form  of  a  pantheist  philosophy  founded  on 
the  divinity  of  Nature.  The  most  notable  of  the  apologe- 
tical  works  of  this  period  are  those  of  Marcilius  Ficinus 
{De  Religione  Christiana),  Eagubinus  Steuchus  {De  Perenni 
Philosophia,  from  which  Bishop  Berkeley  has  borrowed 
largely  in  his  Siris),  and  Johannes  Ludcrvicua  Vives  {De 
Yeritate  Religionis  Christianoe). 

The  fourth  period  extends  from  the  middle  of  the  17th 
to  the  end  of  the  18th  century.  During  this  period,  anti- 
christian  speculation  assumes  distinct  forms,  and  Apologe- 
tics undergoes  corresponding  changes.  The  period  has 
three  divisions,  which  are  to  some  extent  successive,  but 
are  best  distinguished  by  the  form  of  unbelief  then 
prevalent — the  English  deism,  the  French  scepticism,  and 
the  German  rationalism.  The  English  deism,  which 
began  with  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  and  Hobbes,  and 
ended  with  Hume,  called  forth  an  innumerable  number  of 
rephes  from  Christian  theologians,  and  the  special  nature  of 
the  attack  then  made  upon  Christianity  still  gives  their 
special  form  to  English  works  upon  Apologetics.  The 
general   tone  of    English    Deists   was  that  there  was    no 


warrant  for  the  mysteries  in  Christianity,  for  its  snperio? 
morality,  for  its  historical  position  and  influence,  and 
so  English  Apologetics  has  been  mainly  concerned  with 
the  doctrine  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity ;  and  the 
general  line  of  argument  commonly  taken  has  been,  that 
there  is  as  much  evidence  for  Christianity  as  for  some 
ordinary  set  of  opinions  generally  admitted.  Thus  Bishop 
Berkeley's  Alciphron,  or  the  Minute  Philosopher,  among 
other  things,  aims  at  establishing  the  existence  of  God 
by  showing  that  the  evidence  is  as  strong  as  the  evidence 
for  the  existence  of  our  fellow-men ;  Locke's  Reasonableness 
of  Christianity  shows  that  the  Christian  theology  attacked 
is  in  all  poiiits  able  to  be  satisfactorily  explained  in  accord- 
ance with  human  reason,  if  the  same  methods  of  investiga- 
tion and  adjustment  be  allowed,  which  ure  usually  permitted 
when  testing  the  reasonableness  of  any  common  statement 
or  opinion ;  and  in  the  Analogy  of  Bishop  Butler  the 
whole  argument  rests  upon  the  basis: — the  Deists  make 
certain  statements  about  religion ;  if  these  be  true  they 
contain  as  many  difficulties  as  are  to  be  found  in 
Christianity,  and  difficulties  of  the  same  kind,  therefore 
Christianity  is  as  reasonable,  at  least,  as  deism  or  ^ny  system 
of  mere  natural  theology.  In  the  French  scepticism,  the 
principal  charge  made  against  Christianity  was  that  it 
rested  on  imposture  and  was  maintained  by  trickery.  An 
attack  of  this  kind  is  answered,  not  so  much  by  special 
defence,  as  by  a  silent  appeal  to  historical  testimony  and 
to  the  character  of  man,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if 
the  French  Church  has  not  produced  any  very  valuable 
apologetic  writings  defending  Christianity  from  the  special 
attacks  of  this  school  The  German  rationalism  began 
with  Lessing's  publication  of  the  Wolfenbiittel  Fragments, 
(extracts  from  a  work  by  Reimarus,  a  schoolmaster  at 
Hamburg),  and  ended  with  Kant.  In  its  earlier  form  it 
was  Little  else  than  an  importation  of  the  ideas  of  the 
English  Deists,  but  latterly  it  assumed  a  special  form  by 
upholding  the  authority  of  the  indimducu,  reason.  The 
replies  to  the  ordinary  arguments  of  the  EngUsh  Deists 
were  very  numerous  {cf. .  Lechler's  Geschichte  des  Engl. 
Deismus),  but  do  not  deserve  further  notice.  The  authority 
of  the  individual  reason  may  be  vindicated,  either  in  the 
province  of  criticism  or  in  that  of  dogma;  the  one  effort 
gave  rise  to  the  critical  rationalism  of  Eichhorn  and  Faulus, 
and  the  other  to  the  dogmatic  rationalism  of  Wegscheider. 
The  critical  rationalism  of  Eichhorn  and  his  echool  has  been 
gradually  answered  by  the  advance  of  criticism  itself, 
which  shows  a  progressive  tendency  towards  higher  and 
more  spiritual  ideas,  if  not  to  a  recognition  of  the  inspired 
authority  of  Scripture.  The  dogmatic  rationalism  of 
Wegscheider  has  fallen  before  the  new  impulse  given  tc 
dogmatic  theology  by  Schleiermacher  and  Neander. 

At  the  present  time  Apologetics  seems  to  be  in  a  transi- 
tion state.  Since  the  time  of  Kant  the  historical  method 
of  investigation  has  become  all  powerful  in  almost  every 
department  of  human  knowledge,  and  at  the  present  the 
chief  attacks  made  upon  the  supernatural  and  unique 
character  of  the  Christian  religion  and  theology  are  based 
upon  the  comparative  science  of  religions  It  is  held  that 
the  Christian  religion  is  the  highest  and  most  perfect 
development  to  wMch  the  religious  spirit  of  man  has  yet 
reached,  but  that  it  simply  differs  in  degree  of  developmen< 
from  any  other  religion.  It  is  said  that  the  Chj-istiau 
theology  contains,  like  all  other  theologies,  a  great  many 
elements  of  truth,  but  that  it  is  simply  a  natural  religion 
like  any  other.  This  mode  of  attack  has  not  yet  been 
thoroughly  faced  by  Christian  apologists,  but  it  must  be 
the  work  of  the  Apologetics  of  the  future  to  vindicate  the 
supernatural  character  of  Christianity  by  arguments  which 
are  based  upon  historical  investigation  and  comparison  of 
the  different  religions  of  mankind.     For  the  general  out 
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5ne  of  Apologetics  see  UagenhacKs  Eucyclopaedie,  and 
Houbuei's  article  on  "Apologetik"  in  Eisch  and  Gruber's 
AUg.  Encycl.  For  natural  theology  cf.  Paleys  Natural 
Theology,  Chalnieis's  Natural  Theology,  Bishop  Butler's 
Analogy,  and  Hegel's  Philosophie  der  Religion.  The  Bamp- 
ton.  Lectures  discuss  many  of  the  particular  problems  of 
Apologetics,  and  A.  S.  Farrar's  Critical  History  of  Free 
Thought  (the  Bampion  Lectures  for  1862)  gives  a  very  good 
bLstory  of  Apologetics.  (t.  m.  l.) 

APOLOGUE,  This  word  was  originally,  in  Greek  and 
Latin  (dTroXoyos,  apologus),  employed  loosely  for  any  kind 
of  story,  but  has  now  become  synonymous  with  moral  fable. 
See  Fable. 

APOPHTHEGM  {iTrQ<}>etyiiM,  from  ,j>eiyyoixai,  to  speak), 
a  short,  sententious,  instructive  utterance,  as  "  Knowledge 
is  power, "  "  True  greatness  always  wills.  "  Of  sach 
sayings  Plutarch  made  a  famous  collection  in  his  Apo- 
phtltsgmata  Laconica,  and  the  biblical  book  of  Proverbs 
abounds  with  examples.  Every  apophthegm  is  a  possible 
proverb ;  to  pass  into  a  proverb  it  requires  age  and  cur- 
rency. 

AJPOPLEXY  {hro,  TrX-qa-a-o},  to  strike  down,  to  stun),  a 
term  in  medicine  which,  though  now  also  employed  with 
other  significations,  is  commonly  understood  to  apply  to  a 
fit  of  sudden  insensibility  occurring  in  connection  with 
some  diseased  condition  of  the  brain. 

Apoplectic  attacks  vary  both  as  regards  their  intensity  and 
their  attendant  phenomena,  but  well-marked  cases  present 
the  following  symptoms  :  The  person  attacked  becomes, 
more  or  less  suddenly,  deprived  of  consciousness  and  all 
power  of  voluntary  motion.  He  lies  as  if  in  a  deep  sleep, 
v^^th  a  flushed  face,  a  slow  pulse,  stertorous  breathing, 
accompanied  with  pufling  of  the  cheeks  during  expiration, 
and  with  the  pupils  of  the  eyes  insensible  to  light,  and 
contracted  or  unequal  This  state  in  many  respects  re- 
sembles the  coma  of  narcotic  poisoning,  and  is  unfortunately 
too  often  mistaken  by  unskilled  persons  for  alcoholic  intoxi- 
cation. The  symptoms  and  history  of  the  case,  however,  are 
usually  sufficient  to  enable  a  medical  man  to  form  a  correct 
diagnosis.  In  this  condition  of  insensibility  death  may  occur 
within  a  few  hours,  or  there  may  be  a  gradual  return  to 
consciousness,  in  which  case  it  is  frequently  observed  that 
some  trace  of  the  attack  remains  in  the  form  of  paralysis  of 
one  side  of  the  body,  whUe  occasionally  there  may  also  be 
noticed  some  impairment  of  the  mental  powers,  pointing  to 
damage  done  to  the  brain.     (See  Paraiysis.) 

Although  thus  generally  sudden  in  its  onset,  it  is  seldom 
that  an  attack  of  apoplexy  occurs  without  some  previous 
warning.  Persistent  headache  of  a  dull  throbbing  character, 
a  sense  of  fulness  in  the  head,  vomiting,  giddiness,  noises  in 
the  ears,  slight  confusion  of  mind,  and  numbness  of  a  limb 
or  of  one  side  of  the  body,  are  among  the  more  important 
premonitory  symptoms  ;  and  these  may  exist  for  a  variable 
length  of  time  before  the  fit  comes  on.  Such  symptoms, 
more  particularly  the  association  of  them,  when  occurring 
in  a  person  at  or  beyond  middle  life  are  to  be  regarded 
with  aTXxiety,  as  indicating  danger  of  an  apoplectic  seizure. 
Various  morbid  conditions  of  the  brain  are  capable  of 
giving  rise  to  fits  of  apoplexy.  Hence  different  forms  of 
apoplexy  have  been  described  by  medical  writers,  such  as 
the  congestive,  where  the  cause  appeared  to  lie  in  an  engorge- 
ment of  the  Islood-vessels  of  the  brain  and  its  mem,branes ; 
and  the  serous,  where  sudden  effusion  of  fluid  into  the 
ventricles  or  substance  of  the  brain  seemed  to  have  brought 
on  a  fit.  But  by  far  the  most  frequent  and  important 
occasion  of  apoplexy  is  hsmorrhage  into  the  brain  by  the 
rupture  of  blood-vessels.  Indeed,  by  many  modern  writers 
the  term  apoplexy  is  applied  only  to  cases  of  cerebral  haemor- 
rhage. TTie  blood-vessels  of  the  brain,  like  thos.e  in  other 
parta  of  the  body,  are  liable  t-^  undergo  degenerative  changes 
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after  middle  life.  These  changes  affect  the  minute  capil- 
laries, as  well  as  the  larger  vessels,  rendering  their  texture 
fragile,  and  at  the  same  time  impairing  their  function  in 
carrying  on  the  healthy  nutrition  of  the  brain.  Hence,  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  diseased  blood-vessels,  the 
substance  of  the  brain  itself  undergoes  degeneration,  and 
becomes  softened.  The  capillary  vessels  having  thus  lost 
the  natural  support  of  the  surrounding  tissues,  and  being 
themselves  weakened  by  disease  affecting  their  walls,  are 
liable  to  give  way,  and  blood  escapes  into  the  brain.  The 
haemorrhage  may  be  slight  in  amount  and  in  parts  of  the 
brain  where  its  presence  gives  rise  to  little  disturbance  ; 
but  where  a  large  blood-vessel  has  ruptured,  and  more 
especially  where  the  blood  has  been  extravasated  in  or 
around  the  important  structures  at  the  base  of  the  brain, 
the  result  is  a  fit  of  apoplexy  as  above  described,  and  death 
not  unfrequently  follows  within  a  short  period.  In  favour- 
able cases  where  a  certain  measure  of  recovery  takes  place, 
the  effused  blood  undergoes  gradual  absorption,  or  becomes 
enveloped  in  a  sort  of  capsule  formed  by  the  surrounding 
brain  substance,  and  ceases  to  cause  further  disturbance. 
But  even  in  such  cases  some  degree  of  paralysis  remains  at 
least  for  a  time.  Moreover,  the  nutrition  of  the  brain  ii  so 
impaired  as  to  render  probable  a  recurrence  of  the  haemor- 
rhage, and  thus  the  danger  to  life,  as  is  well  known,  increases 
with  each  successive  attack. 

From  what  has  been  above  stated,  it  will  be  observed 
that  apoplexy  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  disease  of  advanced 
Ufe.  Hippocrates  states  that  it  is  of  most  frequent  occur- 
rence between  the  ages  of  forty  and  sixty,  and  all  medical 
experience  confirms  the  truth  of  this  observation.  Never- 
theless it  may  occur  at  any  period  of  Ufe,  and  cases  are 
npt  wanting  of  true  apoplexy  in  very  young  children.  It 
is  said  to  be  more  common  in  men  than  in' women,  but  thia 
is  denied  by  many  observers,  and  appears  at  least  doubtful. 
What  has  from  early  times  been  described  as  the  aD> 
plectic  habit  of  body,  consisting  in  a  stout  build,  a  short 
neck,  and  florid  complexion,  is  now  generally  discredited, 
it  being  admitted  that  apoplexy  occurs  about  as  frequently 
in  thin  and  spare  persons  who  present  no  such  peculiarity 
of  conformation.  A  hereditary  tendency  is  acknowledged 
as  one  of  the  predisposing  causes  of  apoplexy,  as  are  also 
diseases  of  the  heart  and  kidneys.  With  respect  to  the 
exciting  causes  of  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  it  may  be  stated 
generally,  that  whatever  tends  directly  or  indirectly  to 
increase  the  tension  within  the  cerebral  blood-vessels  may 
bring  on  an  attack.  Hence,  such  causes  as  immoderate 
eating  or  drinking,  severe  exertion  of  body  or  mind, 
violent  emotions,  much  stooping,  overheated  rooms,  ex- 
posure of  the  head  to  the  sun,  sudden  shocks  to  the  body, 
and  the  sudden  suppression  of  evacuations,  such  as  the 
menstrual  discharge,  may  precipitate  the  fit. 

A  knowledge  of  these  facts  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  the  treatment  of  apoplexy,  as  obviously  much  can  be 
done  in  the  way  of  warding  off  fits  where  they  appear  to 
threaten,  and  of  preventing  a  recurrence  in  cases  where 
there  have  been  previous  attacks.  With  respect,  further,  to 
the  treatment  of  apoplexy,  it  must  be  admitted  that_  little 
can  be  done  during  the  state  of  unconsciousness.  The 
practice  of  blood-letting,  once  so  common  in  this  disease, 
is  now  almost  entirely  abandoned,  although  there  are 
physicians  who  stUl  recommend  its  employment,  especially 
where  the  attack  occurs  in  stout,  plethoric  persons.  Where 
death  appears  to  threaten  from  failure  of  the  heart's  action, 
warm  applications  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  and,  should 
there  exist  any  power  of  swallowing,  the  cautious  adminis- 
tration of  stimulants,  are  to  be  recommended.  The  case 
must  be  anxiously  watched,  and  symptoms  treated  as  they 
arise.  When  consciousness  returns,  the  utmost  care  and 
quietness  are  to  be  observed  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of 
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inllammiwry  action,  so  apt  to  be  developed,  as  a  result  of 
tuDinonhAge  iuto  the  brain. 

Tte  term  Apoplexy  is  also  applied  in  modern  medical 
nomenclature  to  an  extravasation  of  blood  within  the  sub- 
Btauce  of  any  organ  in  the  body,  as  for  instance, /)u/;noHary 
apoplexy,  where  blood  has  been  effused  into  the  tissues  of 
the  lung.  This  use  of  the  word,  however,  is  altogethe- 
objectionable.  (j.  o.  a.) 

APOSTASY  ^durdorao-w),  denoting  in  classic  Greek 
(Herodotus,  Thucydidcs)  a  defection  or  revolt  from  a  mili- 
tary commander,  is  generally  employed  to  describe  a 
complete  renunciation  of  the  Christian  faith.  In  the  first 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  apostasy  was  most  commonly 
induced  by  persecution,  and  was  indicated  by  some  outward 
act,  such  as  offering  incense  to  a  heathen  deity  or  blas- 
pheming the  name  of  Christ.  The  Emperor  Julian,  who  is 
known  in  history  as  The  Apostate,  abandoned  Christianity 
for  paganism  soon  after  assuming  the  purple,  though  it  is 
questionable  whether  he  had  ever  really  embraced  the 
Christian  faith.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  word 
apostasy  is  also  applied  to  the  renunciation  of  monastic 
vowa  {apostasis  a  nionacluttu),  and  to  the  abandonment  of 
the  clerical  profession  for  the  life  of  the  world  (aposlasis  a 
clericatu).  Of  the  latter  class  a  celebrated  instance  was 
Talleyrand. 

APOSTLE  (Greek  utoVtoXos,  one  who  is  sent  forth) 
is  in  the  New  Tostameut,  and  in  Christian  literature,  a 
technical  term — apostle  of  Jesus  Christ  It  appears  from 
Mat.  X.,  Mark  vi.,  that  the  name  was  originally  applied  to 
the  twelve  disciples  in  reference  to  the  special  mission  to 
preach  and  work  miracles  in  Israel,  on  which  our  Lord 
sent  them  forth  during  His  ministry  on  earth.  Luke  alone  of 
the  evangelists  uses  the  word  in  a  technical  sense  out  of  con- 
nection with  tliis  mission.  After  the  resurrection  the  eleven, 
who  again  become  twelve  by  the  election  of  Matthias 
in  the  room  of  Judas,  are  regularly  designated  apostles. 
The  precise  prerogative  of  the  apostolate  is  not  defined. 
The  apostles  themselves  feel  that  their  distinguishing 
qualification  is  their  personal  fellowship  with  Jesus  through 
all  his  ministry,  their  main  office  to  witness  to  the  resurrec- 
tion (Acts  L)  They  do  not  act  hierarchically  (Acts  xv.), 
and  decline  to  be  withdrawn  by  administrative  cares  from 
the  ministry  of  the  word  and  prayer  (Acts  vi.)  Their  cen- 
tral and  unique  position  is,  in  truth,  too  universally  allowed 
to  call  for  precise  definition.  Nevertheless,  the  question, 
What  is  an  apostle  ]  soon  became  a  burning  one  in  the 
churcL  How  far  a  lax  use  of  the  name  extended  it  in  a 
lower  sense  to  others  than  the  twelve  is  a  question  of  little 
iJnportance  (Acts  xiv.  4,  14;  Rom.  xvi.  7?);  but  when 
Paul  claims  to  be  an  apostle,  and  especially  the  apostle  of 
the  Gentiles,  his  claim  is  to  preach  the  gospel  with  the 
authority  of  one  who  is  equal  to  the  twelve,  and  responsible 
only  to  Christ.  He  is  not  an  apostle  (sent)  from  man  or 
through  man,  he  received  his  gospel  not  from  man,  but  by 
revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  whom  he  has  seen  as  well  as 
the  twelve,  and  his  apostleship  is  confirmed  by  miracles, 
and  sealed  by  his  success  in  founding  churches  (GaL  i. ; 

I  Cor.  Lx.  1,/.,  xv.  8,/. ;  2  Cor.  xiL  12).  The  last  mark 
is  acknowledged  by  the  twelve  as  decisive:(Gal.  ii)  Never- 
theless, Paul's  Judaising  opponents  continue  to  deny  his 
apostolic  authority  (2  Cor.)  The  exact  relation  of  parties 
which  this  controversy  presupposes  is.  a  leading  subject 
of  debate  in  recent  criticism.  Here  we  have  only  to  observe 
that  the  notion  of  apostleship  now  appears  as  that  of 
evangelical  authority  derived  direct  from  Christ  and 
irresponsible  to  man.  This  authority  is  not  properly 
administrative,  though  it  is  sometimes  brought  to  bear  on 
administrative  question*.  The  apostleship  is  not  a  church 
office,  but  a  charisma,  similar  to  prophecy,  but  superior 
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churches  by  direct  testimony  to  Christ  Thus,  the  churcfc 
is  said  to  be  built  on  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  'and 
prophets  (Eph.  ii.  20),  not  because  they  are  the  basis  oJ 
the  hierarchy,  but  because  their  activity  lay  at  the  root  of 
the  growth  of  the  Christian  society. 

Very  early,  however,  the  notion  that  the  apostleship  is 
essentially  an  hierarclucal  oflico  found  entrance  in  the 
church.  Irenaius  and  TertuUian  regard  the  episcopate  as  a 
continuation  of  the  apostolic  fimctions,  especially  connect- 
ing this  position  with  the  idea  of  an  authoritative  tradition 
of  apostolic  doctrine.  This  view  is  further  developed  by 
Cyprian,  and  so  becomes  the  foundation  of  the  episcopal 
.S3'stcm  ot  the  Catholic  Church,  which  regards  all  church 
power,  especially  disciplinary  power,  as  eutrustcd'by  Christ 
to  the  apostles,  from  whom  the  bishops  derive  their 
authority  by  apostolic  succession.  This  notion  of  the 
apostleship  is  based  on  an  uncritical  interpretation  of  !Mat. 
xvi.  18,/.;  John  XX.  21,  jf.  The  later  Papal  system  goes 
still  farther,  so  that  Bellarinine  and  others  teach  that  Peter 
alone  was  ordained  bishop  by  our  Lord,  and  all  the  other 
apostles  by  Peter. 

Of  the  history  of  the  apostles  we  have  almost  no 
aTithentic  knowledge  beyond  what  is  stated  in  the  New 
Testament.  The  names  of  the  twelve  are  given  in 
Mat  X.,  Mark  iii.,  Luke  vi..  Acts  i.  With  regard  to 
these  lists  it  is  to  be  obsei-ved  that  the  Lebbeus  of  Matthew 
is  identical  with  the  Thaddeus  of  Mark,  and  that  both 
these  titles  must  probably  be  viewed  as  surnames  of  the 
Judas  wBom  Luke  calls  either  son  or  brother  of  James 
('lovSas  'loKwjJov).  Bartholomew,  too,  is  probably  a 
patronymic  of  John's  Nathanael.  The  history  of  the  Acts 
teUs  little  about  any  of  the  apostles  except  Peter  and  Paul ; 
and  precisely  with  regard  to  these  names  the  statements  of 
the  book  have  been  made  subject  of  critical  controversy. 
(See  Acts  of  Apostles.)  The  later  history  of  Peter 
has  an  artificial  interest  from  the  importance  attached 
by  the  Roman  Church  to  his  episcopate  at  Rome,  and 
the  hi.story  of  John  is  involved  with  the  question  of  the 
genuineness  of  tiie  Johannine  writings.  Pretty  early  tra- 
dition associates  Philip  with  Phrj'gia,  Thomas  with  Parthia, 
Andrew  with  Scythia,  Bartholomew  with  India.  Later 
traditions  make  the  apostles  divide  the  various  countries 
between  them  by  lot,  and  assert  (against  earUcr  tradition) 
that  all  except  John  were  martjTS.  The  form  ultimately 
assumed  by  the  legendary  history  of  the  apostles  may  be 
seen  in  the  Latin  work  which  bears  the  name  of  Abdiaa. 
in  Fabricii  Codex  Apocryphus  iV.  T.  (W.  E,  s.) 

VPOSTLES'  CREED,  one  of  the  earliest  and  nosv 
generally  accepted  symbols  of  the  Christian  faith,  so  called 
from  the  fact  that  its  authorship  was  attributed  to  the 
twelve  apostles.     See  Ckeeds. 

APOSTOLIC  or  APOSTOLICAL,  a  name  assumed  at 
different  times  by  Various  churches  and  sects  on  the  ground 
of  some  special  connection  with  the  apostles.  It  was 
applied  in  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  to  certain 
churches  that  claimed  to  be  founded  by  individual  apostles 
and  especially  to  Rome,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusa- 
lem. The  title  was  also  borne  by  the  bishops  of  these 
churches  as  the  successors  of  the  apostles. 

APOSTOLIC  CANONS.  These  are  rules  to  regulate 
Christian  life  and  the  discipline  and  government  of  the 
Christian  fuiurch,  which,  it  is  supposed,  have  come  down 
to  us  from  the  apostles.  Several  collections  of  rules 
claiming  apostolic  origin  and  authority  have  descended  to 
us,  and  of  these  the  two  most  important  are  the  canrns  of 
the  Apostohc  Synod  of  Antioch  and  the  collection  now 
described,  which  bears  the  title  Canones  qui  dicuniur 
Apostolorum  (Kavoi'es  rwv  ayitov  Koi  vavo'timDv  'AvooTokwv). 
The  Apostolic  Canons  consist  of  a  series  of  eighty-five 
rules,  of  which  the  first  fifty  are  held  to  be  the  most  impor- 
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tant.  These  rulea  contaiu  a  tolerably  cotnple£e  directory 
for  the  guidance  of  the  clergy  in  their  daily  life  and  usual 
round  of  duties.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  life  of 
the  ordinary  layman  is  for  the  most  part  left  unnoticed;  four 
Canons  only  deal  with  the  laity,  the  rest  of  them  speak  of 
the  clerical  life  and  that  alone.  The  authorrty  of  these 
Canons  varies  in  the  Eastern  and  in  the  Western  Church. 
The  Eastern  Church,  following  the  guidance  of  John  of 
Damascus,  has  received  as  authoritative  the  whole  eighty- 
five,  and  makes  them  of  equal  authority  with  the  Epistles 
of  St  Paul,  i.e.,  acknowledges  that  they  possess  plenary 
authority.  The  Western]  Church  has  always  hesitated  to 
r3ceive  more  than  the  first  fifty,  and  has  received  them 
more  on  the  recommendations  of  such  distinguished  popes 
as  John  II.,  Stephen  III.,  and  Urban  II.,  than  because 
of  their  own  intrinsic  value  ;  and  it  was  only  when  they 
were  incorporated  in  the  decretals  that  they  obtained  a 
real  authority. 

According  to  some  authors,  they  are  first  quoted  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Synod  of  Constantinople,  in  394  A.D.,  and  in 
those  of  the  Synods  of  Ephesus  and  Chalcedon,  in  431  and 
451  A.D  Some  have  said  that  they  are  mentioned  in  the 
Decrelum  de  libris  recipi.  dis,  issued  by  Pope  Gelasius 
(492-496  A.D.),  while  others  have  pointed  out  that  the 
name  occurs  in  those  MSB.  only  which  have  the  decree  of 
Horraisdas  (514-523).  Perhaps  the  soundest  decision  is, 
'.hat  the  collection  is  not  mentioned  in  history  until  about 
the  end  of  the  5th  century  ;  it  is  undoubted  that  it  was  in 
existence  before  the  beginning  of  the  6th,for  the  Latin  trans- 
lation of  the  first  fifty  Canons  dates  from  the  year  500  a.d. 

A  great  deal  of  criticism  has  been  expended  upon  this 
collection  of  ecclesiastical  rules.  It  vas  once  commonly 
received  that  the  Apostolic  Canons  were  the  authoritative 
decisions  upon  church  life  and  discipline  enacted  by  the 
first  council  of  Jerusalem,  whose  proceedings  are  recorded 
in  the  .\cts  of  the  Apostles.  Since  the  16th  century  juster 
views  have  prevailed.  The  Canons  themselves  contain 
statements  which  are  almost  identical  with  many  passages 
in  Holy  Scripture,  and  with  many  of  the  decisions  of  the 
earlier  synods  and  councils,  more  especially  those  of 
Aatioth,  Niciea,  and  Laodicea  ,  it  is  also  evident  that 
DLUch  that  they  include  is  but  the  description  of  the  tradi- 
ticn  and  practice  of  the  church  then  existing.  The  follow- 
cg  questions  then  arise  . —  1.)  Are  the  passages  which 
-esemble  what  v.'e  find  m  Scripture  taken  therefrom,  or 
/rem  contemporary  independent  oral  tradition?  and,  (2.) 
Eave  the  rule?,  which  are  almost  literally  identical  with 
cLe  decisions  of  the  earlier  councils,  suggested  and  formed 
the  basis  of  theso'deciaions,  or  are  they  themselves  suggested 
by  the  decisions  of  the  councils?  When  we  bear  in  mind 
the  fact  that  the  histoncal  existence  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
and  of  the  councils  is  well  assured,  and  that  we  have  no 
trustworthy  evidence  of  the  existence  of  this  collection 
until  the  end  of  the  5th  century,  the  conclusion  forces  itself 
upon  us  that  the  Apostolic  Canons  must  be  based  upon  the 
Acts  of  the  earlier  councils,  not  these  upon  the  Canons. 
Critics  have  ditTcred  about  the  precise  date  of  the  compila- 
tion- ;The  Magdeburg  Centunators  think  that  it  was  some 
time  in  the  3d  ceatury  ;  while  Dalleus  is  of  opinion  that 
it  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  5th  century  ;  others 
place  it  between  these  dates.  Perhaps  the  best  conclusion 
we  can  come  to  is  that  the  so-called  Apostolic  Canons  are  a 
compilation  cf  practical  rules  for  the  guidance  of  the  clergy 
made  from  holy  Scripture,  the  decisions  of  the  earlier 
councils,  and  existing  ecclesiastical  usage,  by  au  unknown 
ecclesiastic  belonging  to  the  Syrian  Church,  who  lived  in 
the  4th  or  5th  centiuy. 

See  Dalleus,  De  PseucUpigraphia  Apostolorum ;  Franciscus  Tnr- 
rianus.  Pro  Cancniibus  Apostoloru-niy  who  asserts  their  apostolic 
origin;  Kickicll.  Cischiehlc  dcs  Kirchtnrcchis.  (T.  M.  L.)  ._ 


APOSTOLIC  CONSTITUTION'S  are  a  collection  of 
eight  books  of  directions  and  prescriptionaion  ecclesiastical 
and  theological  matters,  for  which  apostolic  origin  and 
authority  have  frequently  been  claimed.  It  is  probable  that 
the  first  six  books  form  the  earliest  part  of  the  whole,  and 
it  is  certain  that  they  were  known  and  quoted  as  a  separate 
treatise,  under  the  title  ra  SiSatrKoAia  twv  AttcxttoKuiv ;  the 
seventh  book  was  also  separately  known,  and  in  many 
parts  bears  a  curious  resemblance  to  the  Epistle  of  St 
Barnabas  ;  the  eighth  is  also  an  independent  work,  and  is 
more  legislative  than  the  others.  Historians  have  difi'ered 
as  to  the  first  mention  of  the  collection.  Some,  without 
much  warrant,  think  that  the  work  is  mentioned  by  Euse- 
bius  and  Athanasius,  under  the  title  SiSaxr)  or  SiSa;(ai  Tuf 
'Affoo-To'Auii';  while  others,  with  more  justice,  think  that  il 
is  not  alluded  to  by  any  well-known  writer  until  Epiphanius 
(d.  402),  quotes  it  under  the  name  Sidrafis  riir  'An-o- 
o-ToXwi'  SiSaffKoAia.  It  was  well  known  in  the  6th  and 
7th  centuries.  The  book  as  a  whole  has  never  been 
received  as  an  authority  in  the  church,  and  its  influence 
has  been  greater  in  the  East  than  in  the  West.  The  prin- 
cipal defenders  of  its  apostolic  origin  aud  authority  have 
been  such  English  Episcopalian  writers  as  Stapleton, 
Whiston,  and  Pearson. 

See  VThiston,  Primitive  Chrislianily  Revved,  1711  ;  Baur, 
Ueher  der  Ursprung  des  Episcopats  ia  dcr  Chrisllichen  Kirche. 

(t.  m.  l.) 

APOSTOLIC  FATHERS.  The  apostoEc  fathers  is  a 
name  given  to  certain  writers  -in  the  earliest  period  of 
Christianity,  who  were  believed  to  have  been  the  disciples 
-of  the  apostles,  and  to  have  had  intercourse  with  them. 
Those  generally  included  under  the  title  are  Clemens 
Romanus,  Ignatius,  Polycarp,  Barnabas,  and  Hcrmaa. 
Sometimes  the  name  is  extended  to  Papi  s  of  E.erapolis 
and  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  Diognetus.  A  critical 
examination  of  the  writings  attributed  to  these  men,  and 
a  critical  sifting  of  the  traditions  which  we  have  in  relation 
to  their  history,  bring  out  the  circumstance  that  the  name 
is  unsuitable.  Clemens  Romanus,  Barnabas,  and  Hermaa 
were  supposed  to  be  persons  mentioned  in  the  New  Testar 
ment ;  but  criticism  proves  conclusively  that  this  is  a 
mistake  in  regard  to  Barnabas  and  Hermas,  and  possibly 
also  in  regard  to  Clemens.  Polycarp,  in  all  probability, 
and  according  to  the  best  testimony,  had  intercourse  with 
apostles,  but  it  was  in  his  early  youth  ;  and  his  Letter 
belongs  to  a  period  considerably  later  than  that  of  the 
apostles.  The  Epistles  of  Ignatius,  as  well  as  the  personal 
history  of  that  martyr,  are  involved  in  great  obscurity,  and 
critics  diflcr  widely  in  regard  to  both.  At  the  same  time, 
the  writings  assigned  by  most  critics  to  these  men  with 
some  degree  of  certainty  belong  to  a  vci-y  early  age  of 
Christianity.  They  are  among  the  earliest  utterances  of 
the  Christian  faith  which  have  come  down  to  us.  All  of 
them  are  of  the  nature  of  occasional  productions!  ,with 
perhaps  the  exception  of  the  Pastor  of  SSermas.  All  of 
them  breathe  a  spirit  of  deep  piety.  There  is  no  attempt  to 
fonnulate  the  truths  of  Christianity.  There  are  very  few 
references  to  the  books  of  tbe  New  Testament,  and  very  few 
quotations  from  them.     All  of  them  are  written  in  Greek 

Clemens  Romanus. — According  to  the  statemeat  of 
Irenseus,  Clemens  was  the  third  bishop  of  the  Roman 
Church ;  this  seems  to  have  been  the  tradition  among  the 
Greek  writers.  TertuUian,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to 
have  believed  that  he  was  the  first  bishop,  and  that  he  had 
been  ordained  by  St  Peter.  Origen  regarded  him  as  the 
Clemens  mentioned  in  the  Episth  to  the  PhiUppians,  and 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  often  calls  him  an  apostle.^  Nothing 
is  know^l  of  his  death.  Very  late  fictions  represented  him 
as  a  martyr.  Eusebius  gives  as  the  date  of  his  episcopate 
from  93  to  101  a.d.  .  The  only  writing  which  can  in  any 
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»tisfactory  manner  be  ascribed  to  Clemens  Roaiantis  is 
an  epistle  from  the  Roman  Church  to  the  Corinthian. 
Quarrels  had  arisen  in  the  Corinthian  Church,  most  pro- 
bably in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  as  to  some  of  the  office- 
bearers of  the  church.  And  the  Roman  Church  sent  a 
letter  to  the  Corinthian  Church  urging  it  to  pursue  a 
peaceful  course,  to  shun  envy  and  jealousy,  and  to  do  all 
things  in  order.  The  writing  of  this  letter  is  ascribed  to 
Clemens  by  Dionysius,  bishop  of  the  Corinthian  Church, 
in  a  letter  to  Sotor,  bishop  of  the  Roman  Church  (166-174 
Jl.d.),  and  all  subsequent  testimony  is  in  favour  of  this 
authorship.  The  letter  was  found  at  the  end  of  the  Codex 
AJexandrinus.  Its  position  there  is  in  harmony  with  the  cir- 
cumstance noted  by  several  of  the  ancients,  that  it  was  read 
in  the  churches  on  the  Sunday.  Clemens  Alexandrinus 
also  frequently  quotes  it  as  the  -a-ork  of  the  "Apostle 
Clemens,"  and  the  mode  of  quotation  is  such  as  to  lead  one 
to  believe  that  he  regarded  it  as'  Scripture,  though  some 
have  maintained  that  he  did  not  regard  it  as  cailonicaL 
The  genuineness  of  the  epistle  has  been  generally  acknow- 
ledged. There  is  strong  external  testimony  for  it,  and  the 
internal  evidence  is  at  least  not  against  it.  But  as 
Dionysius  of  Corinth  (166  A.D.)  is  the  first  to  mention 
Clemens  as  the  author,  there  is  a  considerable  interval 
between  the  date  usually  assigned  to  the  epistle  and  the 
time  of  Dionysius,  during  which  no  one  testifies  to  the 
epistle.  Accordingly  some  critics  have  refused  to  recognise 
Clemens  as  the  autlior,  and  they  put  the  letter  well  on  into 
the  2d  century.  The  date  usually  assigned  to  the  letter  is 
96  or  97  a.d.  Some  critics  have  assigned  it  to  the  year 
68  A.D.,  but  the  arguments  are  not  satisfactory.  Some 
writers  have  taken  exception  to  a  few  chapters  in  the  letter 
which  they  regard  as  interpolations,  but  their^opinions  have 
not  been  generally  adopted.  The  letter  is  defective.  A 
whole  leaf  of  the  MS.  is  supposed  to  be  wanting.  The 
best  edition  of  the  epistle  is  by  Professor  Lightfoot  (London 
and  Cambridge,  1869).  A  whole  literature  arose  around  the 
name  of  Clemens  in  subsequent  times.  Of  this  literature 
the  foUowing'portions  have  come  down  to  us.  1.  A  second 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  found  along  with  the  first  in 
the  Codex  Alexandrinus.  As  far  as  one  can  judge  from 
the  writing  itself,  this  work  is  rather  a  honaily  than  a 
letter.  In  all  probability  its  author  belonged  to  Egypt. 
Various  suppositions  have  been  made  as  to  its  authorship, 
but  none  that  commands  the  assent  of  a  considerable 
number  of  critics.  It  seems  to  have  been  written  towards 
the  middle  or  end  of  the  2d  century.  2.  Two  letters  on 
Virginity,  found  in  Syriac.  There  is  no  external  testi- 
mony that  Clemens  was  the  author  of  these  letters,  and 
they  breathe  a  spirit  of  asceticism  and  dislike  of  marriage 
different  from  that  prevalent  in  the  early  times  of  Christi- 
anity. They  also  refer  to  customs  of  a  later  date.  Notwith- 
standing this,  some  critics,  especially  some  Roman  Catho- 
lics, have  keenly  defended  their  genuineness.  3.  The 
Clementinet.  These  appear  in  two  forms:  the  Recognitions 
m  Latin,  and  the  Homilies  Ln  Greek.  They  are  a  fictioiL 
The  writer  attempts  to  represent  the  state  of  the  church  as 
it  was  during  the  period  between  the  ascension  of  Christ 
and  the  entrance  of  St  Paul  on  his  work  as  an  apostle.  St 
Peter  is  accordingly  the  hero  of  the  work,  and  his  great 
enemy  is  Simon  the  magician.  The  doctrines  of  the  book 
are  peculiar,  and  are  most  nearly  allied  to  those  that  are 
reckoned  to  be  the  doctrines  of  the  Ebionites.  The  ques- 
tion arises,  Did  the  writer  wish  to  represent  the  doctrines 
as  the  merely  temporary  doctrines  of  that  period  of  transi- 
tion 1  Or  did  he  regard  the  doctrines  which  he  has  put 
forth  in  the  work  as  the  only  true  doctrines,  and  the  sub- 
jequent  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church  as  perversions  of 
the  true  and  aberrations  from  them  1  Baur  and  the 
Tubingen  echool   have    regarded   the   book   as   giving   a 


genuine  picture  of  the  state  of  the  early  church  and  of 
Ebionitic  doctrine,  and  a  great  part  of  their  theory  of  the 
origin  and  rise  of  Christianity  is  based  upon  it.  They 
suppose  that  in  Simon  the  magician  the  writer  has  attacked 
the  apostle  PauL  Many  critics  suppose  that  the  work  was 
written  at  a  very  early  period,  but  that  it  received  numer- 
ous additions.  As  the  work  now  exists,  it  seems  to  belong  to 
the  end  of  the  2d  or  beginning  of  the  3d  century.  4.  Tie 
Apostolical  Constitutions.  This  work  is  a  series  of  regula- 
tions in  regard  to  the  management  of  the  church,  such  as 
the  functions  and  character  of  bishops,  presbj^ters,  and 
(Jeacona  (see  last  article).  In  all  probability  the  work  was 
the  result  of  one  addition  after  another  made  to  an  origin- 
ally small  nucleus.  Some  assign  portions  of  it  to  the 
apostolic  age.  Whiston  thought  that  it  was  inspired. 
Most  probably  the  main  portion  of  it  belongs  to  the  3d 
century.  There  is  no  reason  for  connecting  with  it  the 
name  of  Clemens,  though  this  was  done  by  ancient  writers. 
We  should  add  to  this  list  that  some  ascribed  the  canonical 
Epistle  of  the  Hebrews  to  Clemens  Romanus. 

Jffnatius. — The  information  we  get  in  regard  to  Ignatius 
up  till  the  time  of  Eusebius  is  exceedingly  scanty.  He  is 
mentioned  in  the  epistle  of  Polycarp.  Origen  speaks  of  him 
in  two  passages,  which,  however,  may  possibly  be  interpo- 
lationa  Eusebius  in  his  Chronicon,  at  the  year  70  or  71 
A.D.,  states  that  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Antioch,  and 
at  the  year  109  A.D.,  that  he  suffered  martyrdom.  Hs 
repeats  the  same  statements  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History, 
introducing  his  account  of  the  martyrdom  with  the  words, 
"  The  story  goes."  After  the  time  of  Eusebius  oui 
information  becomes  much  more  precise  and  minute.  The 
birthday  of  the  martyr  (i.e.,  the  day  of  his  martyrdom)  was 
celebrated  in  the  church  of  Antioch.  Speeches  were 
delivered  in  his  praise.  W^onderful  stories  were  told  of 
him.  Ho  was  one  of  the  children  whom  Christ  took  up 
in  his  arms  and  blessed.  He  introduced  antiphonal  chants 
into  the  service  of  the  church,  because  he  had  seen  a  vision 
of  angels  praising  God  in  antiphonal  hymns.  The  details 
of  his  martyrdom  are  given  in  a  document  devoted  to  the 
purpose.  Of  this .  document  there  are  eight  forms ;  but 
one  is  generally  believed  to  be  better  than  the  rest.  This 
one  states  that  Trajan,  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign,  was 
in  Antioch,  that  Ignatius  was  brought  before  him,  and  that 
the  emperor  condemned  the  bishop  to  be  sent  to  Rome,  and 
to  be  exposed  to  the  wild  beasts.  The  writers  then  describe 
the  journey  of  Ignatius  to  Rome,  mention  various  letters 
which  he  wrote  on  the  way,  and  then  narrate  his  exposiire 
to  the  wild  beasts,  and  how  they  saw  him  afterwards  in  a 
visioiL  The  letters  of  Ignatiiis  cause  great  difficulty  to 
the  critic.  Eight  of  the  letters  ascribed  to  him  are  now 
universally  rejected.  There  remain  seven  others.  These 
seven  appear  in  two  Greek  forms,  a  longer  and  a  shorter. 
Latin  translations  of  these  forms  are  found,  and  they  differ 
somewhat  from  the  Greek.  And  of  the  seven  letters  three 
are  found  in  Syriac,  and  the  Syriac  form  is  much  shorter  than 
the  shortest  of  the  Greek.  Which  are  the  original  lettersl 
Or  have  we  the  original  letters  at  all  1  Unfortunately 
before  the  time  of  Eusebius  there  is  no  external  testimony 
to  these  letters  that  can  give  us  any  clue  to  the  true 
nature  of  the  text.  And  the  testimony  of  Eusebius  is  ol 
little  value.  He  states  distinctly  that  there  were  seven 
letters.  But  the  critics  who  maintain  that  the  seven  shorter 
Greek  letters  are  largely  interpolated,  have  no  hesitation 
in  agreeing  to  the  opinion  that  these  interpolations  were 
made  before  the  time  of  Eusebius.  The  shorter  form 
unquestionably  belongs  to  the  2d  or  3d  century,  most  pro- 
bably to  the  2d.  A  few  critics  have  maintained  that  the 
longer  form  is  the  genuine.  A  very  large  number  of  critics 
regard  the  shorter  Greek  form  as  the  original  form,  though 
almost  all  allow  that  there  are  some  traces  of  interpolation 
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eren  in  the  shorter  epistles.  Other  critics  maintain  that 
the  shorter  Syriac  forms  are  alone  genuine,  that  they  are 
not  epitomes,  but  the  original  letters,  and  they  appeal  to 
the  circumstance  that  all  the  references  to  the  epistles  up 
to  the  time  of  Eusebius  belong  exclusively  to  the  three 
Syriac  epistles.  The  question  is  embittered  .by  a  keen 
controversy  in  regard  to  Episcopacy,  the  Ignatian  letters 
being  supposed  to  afford  strong  evidence  of  the  early  institu- 
tion of  that  form  of  church  government.  The  longer  text 
,  was  first  known  to  scholars.  Usher  discovered  a  Latin 
j  version  of  the  shorter  form,  and  Vossius  the  Greek  original 
1  of  this  version.  Tattam  found  the  Syriac  translation  in  an 
Egyptian  monastery,  and  Cureton  edited  it  in  1845. 
,  Cureton's  services  in  connection  with  Ignatius  deserve 
the  highest  praise;  and  his  Corpus  Ir/natianum  contains 
almost  all  the  evidence  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  the 
subject.  The  contest  in  regard  to  Ignatius's  writings  has 
been  keen  in  various  periods  of  the  church's  history;  and 
since  the  Syriac  version  appeared,  the  subject  has  been 
discussed  by  a  host  of  writers,  among  whom  may  be 
mentioned  Bunsen,  Baur,  Dusterdieck,  Denziger,  Hilgen- 
feld,  Lipsius,  Ritschl,  Merx,  Nirschl,  Zahn,  and  Newman. 
Polycarp  was  bishop  of  Smyrna.  The  principal  part  of 
the  information  we  have  in  regard  to  him  is  derived  from 
[renaeus,  and  may  be  accepted  with  confidence.  Irenaeus 
knew  Polycarp  personally,  and  remembered  how  Polycarp 
"related  his  intercourse  with  John  and  the  rest  who  had 
Been  the  Lord."  The  apostles  appointed  Polycarp  a  bishop 
of  the  church  in  Smyrna,  and  he  remained  there  a  long 
time  teaching  the  truth.  In  the  time  of  Anicetus,  Polycarp 
came  to  Rome,  and  showed  a  strong  spirit  of  love  and 
charity,  which  was  fully  reciprocated  by  the  Roman  bishop. 
They  differed  in  regard  to  the  celebration  of  the  day  of  the 
passover,  but  their  differences  did  not  interfere  with  their 
love  for  each  other.  A  special  document  describes  the 
martyrdom  of  Polycarp.  There  are  good  reasons  for 
doubting  the  minute  accuracy  of  this  work,  but  the  main 
circumstances  have  the  appearance  of  being  true.  A 
persecution  had  arisen  in  Smyrna  against  the  Christians, 
and  naturally  a  demand  was  made  for  Polycarp,  the  chief 
of  the  Christians.  At  first  he  fled,  but  finding  that  this 
was  of  no  use,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  apprehended  ana 
brought  back.  He  was  led  before  the  proconsul,  and  urged 
to  swear  by  Csesar  and  revile  Christ  "  Eighty  and  six 
years,",  said  Polycarp,  "  have  I  served  Him,  and  He  has 
done  me  no  ill,  and  how  can  I  blaspheme  my  King  who 
has  saved  mel"  The  multitude  wished  the  Asiarch  to 
expose  the  bishop  to  the  Uons,  but  the  Asiarch  refused,  as 
the  time  for  lions  was  over.  So  the  people  gathered  wood 
and  lighted  a  fire.  And  Polycarp  was  placed  in  the  fire, 
and  ultimately  also  stabbed.  The  date  of  his  martyrdom 
has  been  matter  of  keen  discussion.  Eusebiu-s  fixed  it  at 
166  A.D.  The  Martyriicni  mentions  that  it  took  place  in 
the  proconsulate  of  Statius  Quadratus.  Recently  Wadding- 
ton  has  tried  to  show  that  Quadratus  was  proconsul  in 
154-5,  and  Lipsius  has  based  on  this  result  the  con- 
clusion that  Polycarp  suffered  martyrdom  in  155.  This 
date,  however,  is  open  to  serious  objections;  and  even 
Waddington's  reasons  for  placing  the  proconsulate  of 
Quadratus  in  154-5,  are  not  of  a  satisfactory  nature.  The 
only  writing  that  can  be  now  attributed  to  Polycarp  is  a 
letter  to  the  Philippians.  This  letter  is  mentioned  by 
[rena;u3  and  by  subsequent  writers.  Jerome  mentions 
that  it  was  read  in  the  churches.  It  is  a  simple  outpouring 
of  ordinary  Christian  thought  and  feeling.  The  Tiibingen 
School  deny  the  genuineness  of  the  epistle  on  internal 
evidence.  Ritschl  has  tried  to  show  that  it  is  largely 
interpolated,  and  there  are  strong  reasons  for  believing 
die  thirteenth  chapter  an  interpolation. 

Bamahoii — Tliere  has  come  down  to  aa  a  work  called  the 


Epistle  of  Barnabas.  This  work  is  unanimously  ascribed 
to  Barnabas,  the  companion  of  St  Paul,  by  early  Christian 
writers.  Clemens  Alexandrinus  quotes  the  letter  seven 
times,  and  speaks  of  it  as  the  work  of  the  apostle  Bamabaa. 
Origen,  Eusebius,  and  Jerome  mention  it.  The  internal 
evidence  is  conclusive  against  its  genuineness.  The  wntct 
regards  the  Jews  as  entirely  wrong  in  having  practised  the 
ceremonial  law.  He  thinks  that  Moses  never  intended 
that  the  precepts  of  the  law  should  be  carried  out  literally. 
They  were  to  be  understood  from  the  first  spiiitually.  Bj 
this  literal  interpretation  the  Jews  had  forfeited  all  claim 
to  the  covenant.  The  covenant  belongs  only  to  Christian* 
who  obey  the  law  in  spirit.  The  writer  applies  this  prin- 
ciple to  sacrifices,  circumcision,  and  the  Sabbatk  It  ii 
difficult  to  imagine  that  Barnabas  could  have  adopted  suck 
a  mode  of  viewing  the  law.  In  all  probability  he  adhered 
to  some  of  the  Jewish  practiced  to  the  end  of  his  dayt 
Moreover,  the  writer  commits  such  mistakes  in  relation  to 
the  Jewish  ritual  as  no  Jew  would  commit  who  had  had 
practical  experience  of  it.  Some  of  the  opinions  in  th« 
letter,  and  the  whole  tone  of  thought  indicate  that  the 
writer  had  strongly  felt  the  influence  of  Alexandrian 
Judaistic  speculation.  Accordingly,  some  critics  have 
maintained  that  it  was  written  in  Alexandria.  There  is  no 
clue  to  a  date  ;  but  there  are  various  indications  whick 
have  been  differently  interpreted  by  different  critica 
Some,  as  Weizsacker,  have  assigned  it  to  the  reign  of 
Vespasian  ;  others,  as  Wieseler,  to  the  reign  of  Domitiaii ; 
but  the  great  majority  of  critics  assign  it  to  the  reign  o/ 
Hadrian,  some  time  between  119  and  126  a.d.  The  letter 
consists  of  two  parts.  The  latter  part  is  somewhat  different 
in  style  and  purport  from  the  former,  and,  accordingly, 
doubts  have  been  entertained  as  to  its  genuineness.  Bui 
there  is  no  good  reason  for  doubt,  and  external  testimony 
is  in  favour  of  it.  The  first  five  chapters  were  extant  only 
in  the  Latin  translation  until  Tischendorf  discovered  the 
entire  Greek  of  the  first  part  in  the  Codex  Sinaticus.  The 
letter  is  interesting,  as  throwing  light  upon  a  peculiar 
phase  of  theological  speculation  in  the  early  church. 

Hennas. — The  Pastor  of  Jlermas  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  books  of  Christian  antiquity.  The  name 
Hermas  occurs  several  times  in  the  work,  and  it  was  there- 
fore natural  for  the  ancients  to  suppose  that  this  was  thf 
name  of  the  author.  The  book  at  a  very  early  period 
became  widely  known  in  the  East,  and  was  regarded  m 
inspired.  Irenasus,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  and  Origen 
speak  of  it  and  quote  it  as  Scripture,  and  Eusebius  uses 
somewhat  similar  language  in  regard  to  it.  Origen  asserts 
his  belief  that  the  author  was  the  Hermas  mentioned  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  The  African  Church  held  t 
different  opinion  in  regard  to  it.  TertuUian  speaks  slightr 
ingly  of  it ;  and  the  story  became  •  current  that  it  wa« 
written  by  a  Hermas,  who  was  brother  to  Pius,  bishop  of 
Rome  from  140  .to  155  A..D.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  author  has  really  given  his  name.  The  work  is  ficti- 
tious in  form,  and  there  is  no  good  reason  for  supposing 
that  he  has  introduced  any  real  characters  into  it.  There 
is  no  clear  indication  of  a  date  ;  but  various  circumstance? 
lead  to  the  inference  that  it  was  written  townrds  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  or  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Antoninus  Pius.  Internal  evidence  points  strongly  to  Italy 
as  the  place  in  which  it  was  written.  The  book  is  divided 
into  three  parts  :  visions,  commandments,  and  similitudes. 
It  was  very  popular  with  the  ancient  church,  and  deservedly 
so.  It  presents  Christian  truth  in  an  attractive  manner 
Its  tone  is  high  and  noble,  and  it  breathes  the  spirit  d 
the  gospel  of  love.  The  name  of  Christ  does  not  occur  ii 
it,  and  as  the  references  to  the  Son  of  God  are  few,  some 
have  characterised  the  book  as  strongly  Judaistic.  Indeed, 
vaiiouB  heresies   and  heretical  tendencies  have  been  dis- 
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covered  in  It  by  keen-eyed  critics ;  bnt  aa  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus  and  Origen  failed  to  see  them,  and  as  the  great 
mass  of  the  early  church  accepted  it  as  eminently  fitted  to 
edify,  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  critics  are  wrong. 
The  Pastor  ofHermat  has  come  down  to'ns  in  several  Latin 
translations.  Simonides  was  the  first  to  give  us  any  por- 
tion of  it  in  Greek  He  brought  three  leaves  of  a  codes  of 
it  from  Mount  Athos,  with  a  copy  of  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  rest.  The  remainder  of  the  Athos  MS.  has  not 
been  discovered.  Tischendorf  found  a  large  portion  of 
the  P<ut<yr  of  Hermas  in  Greek  at  the  end  of  the  Codex 
Sinaiticus.  The  Greek  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  the 
Greek  of  Simonides. 

There  are  numerous  editions  of  the  works  of  the 
apostolic  fathers,  but  special  mention  may  be  made  of 
those  of  Cot«lerius,  Hefele,  Dressel,  Hilgenfeld,  and 
Jacobson.  Professor  Lightfoot's  Clemens  Romanu^  is  the 
first  part  of  what  promises  to  be  the  most  satisfactory 
edition  of  the  apostolic  fathers.  Translations  of  all  the 
works  mentioned  in  this  article,  including  the  writings 
attributed  to  Clemens,  are  given  in  Clark's  Ante-Nicene 
Christian  Library;  and  the  works  are  discussed  in  Hilgen- 
f eld's  Apostolische  Vdter,  1853,  and  Donaldson's  Apottolical 
Fathers,  1874.  (j.  D.) 

APOSTOLICI,  or  Apostolio  Beethben,  a  name 
assumed  by  three  different  sects,  which  professed  a  close 
adherence  to  the  doctrines  and  practice  of  the  apostles. 
The  earliest,  known  also  as  the  Apotactici,  were  a  branch 
of  the  Encratites,  and  came  into  existence  in  the  3d  century. 
According  to  Epiphanius,  their  principles  were  communistic. 
The  second  sect  of  the  name  was  formed  in  the  district 
surrounding  Cologne  about  the  middle  of  the  1 2th  century. 
Ita  members  were  zealous  reformers,  rejecting  the  authority 
of  the  Pope  and  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  church. 
It  is  not  certain  that  they  absolutely  rejected  marriage, 
though  they  preferred  celibacy.  Founding  on  the  authority 
of  St  Paul,  the  celibates  took  spiritual  sisters,  with  whom 
they  lived  in  concubinage.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  wrote 
against  the  sect,  and  some  of  its  most  prominent  members 
being  brought  before  the  archbishop  of  Cologne  were  con- 
demned to  the  flames.  The  third  sect  of  ApostoHci  in 
chronological  order  was  founded  by  Gerhard  SegareUi,  a 
mechanic  of  Parma,  towards  the  close  of  the  13th  century. 
Segarelli,  who  had  sought  admission  unsuccessfully  to  the 
Franciscan  order,  was  much  impressed,  it  is  said,  by  a 
picture  of  the  apostles  which  hung  in  the  Franciscan  chapel 
at  Parma.  Becoming  convinced  that  the  much-needed 
reform  of  the  church  could  only  be  effected  by  a  return  to 
the  apostolic  practice,  he  sought  to  establish  a  community 
in  nhich  the  life  of  the  apostles  should  be  imitated  as 
closely  aa  possible.  By  slow  degrees  he  gathered  a  con- 
siderable number  of  followers,  chiefly  from  the  lower  orders, 
who  went  about  from  place  to  place  clad  in  white  robes, 
with  long  beards,  dishevelled  hair,  and  bare  heads,  accom- 
panied by  Women  whom  they  called  their  spiritual  sisters. 
Like  the  other  two  sects  of  the  same  name,  they  established 
a  community  of  goods.  Though  their  practice  was  thus 
peculiar,  their  doctrinal  teaching  did  not  for  a  considerable 
period  seriously  diverge  from  the  orthodox  standard.  The 
arrest  of  their  leader  by  the  bishop  of  Parma  (1280),  and 
condemnatory  decrees  issued  by  Honorius  IV.  (1286)  and 
Nicolas  rV.  (1290),  changed  their  position  into  one  of  open 
hostility  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  Accepting  the  predictions 
of  the  Abbot  Joachim  of  Flora,  they  looked  for  the  down- 
fall of  the  papacy,  which  they  described  as  the  Babylon  of 
Scripture,  and  the  establishment  of  a  new  and  purer  church 
upon  its  ruins.  SegareUi  was  accused  of  heresy  in  1294, 
but  escaped  for  the  time  by  recantation.  Li  1300,  how- 
ever, he  was  condemned  as  a  relapsed  heretic  to  the  flames. 
His  place  was  immediatt-ly  taken  by  Dolcino  of  Novara, 


the  natural  son  of  a  priest,  nndsr  whom  the  sect  becam-.- 
still  larger  and  more  formidable.  He  seems  to  have  been 
a  man  of  superior  power  to  Segarelli  in  all  respects,  and 
especially  to  have  had  considerable  talent  as  a  military 
leader,  having  succeeded  in  carrying  on  a  war  for  two  years 
against  Raynerius,  bishop  of  Vercelli.  In  1307  he  was 
defeated,  taken  prisoner,  and  put  to  a  cruel  death  at  Ver- 
cellL  The  name  "  Dolcinists,"  frequently  applied  to  the 
sect,  marks  the  extent  of  Dolcino's  influence,  as  does  also 
an  allusion  to  him  in  Dante's  Inferno.  The  sect  of  the 
Apostolici  maintained  its  existence  in  spite  of  continual 
persecution  until  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century,  when 
it  became  extinct  or  was  merged  in  other  sects.  (See 
Muratori's  "  Historia  Dulcini,"  in  his  Rerum  ItaUcarum 
Scrip/ores,  ix.  §  425;  Mosheim's  Geschichte  desApostelordens, 
1748  ;  Neander's  Church  History,  voL  viiL  ;  Mariotti's 
Fra  Dolcino  and  hit  Times,  1853 ;  Mil  man's  Latin  Christi- 
anity, vol.  viL) 

APOSTOLrUS,  Michael,  a  Greek  theologian  and 
rhetorician  of  the  15th  century.  When,  in  1453,  the 
Turks  made  themselves  masters  of  his  native  city,  Con- 
stantinople, he  fled  to  Italy,  and  there  obtained  the  pro- 
tection of  Cardinal  Bessarion.  But  engaging  in  the  great 
dispute  that  then  raged  between  the  upholders  of  Aristotle 
and  Plato,  his  zeal  for  the  latter  led  him  to  speak  so  dis- 
respectfully and  contemptuously  of  the  more  popular 
philosopher  and  his  defender,  Theodorus  of  Gaza,  that  he 
fell  under  the  severe  reprehension  of  his  patron,  who  was 
too  thoroughly  a  follower  of  Plato  to  wish  his  cause  to  be 
maintained  by  we-ipons  so  unworthy.  He  afterwards  re- 
tired to  Crete,  where,  with  a  "  proud  humility,"  he  earned 
a  scanty  living  by  the  teaching  of  children  and  the  copy- 
ing of  manuscripts.  Many  of  the  productions  of  his  pen 
are  stUl  to  be  found  in  the  libraries  of  Europe.  One  of 
them,  a  copy  of  the  Icones  of  Philostratus  at  Bologna, 
bears  the  inscription  :  "  The  king  of  the  poor  of  this  world 
has  written  this  book  for  his  living."  Of  his  numerous 
works  a  few  have  been  printed  : — Uapot/uai,  ^^asle,  1538, 
now  exceedingly  rare ;  a.  collection  of  proverbs  in  Greek, 
of  which  a  fuller  edition  appeared  at  Leyden,  "  Curante 
Heinsio,"  in  1619  ;  Oratio  Panegyrica  ad  Fredericum  III. 
in  Freher's  Scriptores  Rerum  Germonirarum,  voL  iL, 
Frankfort,  1 624 ;  Georgii  Gemisthi  Plethonia  et  Mich. 
Apostolii  Orationes  funebres  duae  in  qu'hus  de  Immortaii- 
tate  Animce  exponiiur,  Leipsic,  1793  ;  and  a  work  against 
the  Latin  Church  and  the  Council  of  Florence  in  Le 
Moine's  Varia  Saera.  Apostolius  died  about  1480,  leav- 
ing two  sons,  Aristobulus  Apostolius  and  Arsenius.  The 
latter  became  bishop  of  Malvasia  (Momembasia)  in  the 
Morea. 

APOTHECARY.  This  name  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
'AwoO^io],  a  word  used  by  Galen  to  denote  the  repository 
where  his  medicines  were  kept.  In  Scotland  the  term  is 
often  applied  to  one  who  compounds  and  sells  drugs,  but 
this  class  is  now  defined  in  the  language  of  some  recent 
Acts  of  Parliament  as  pharmaceutical  chemists,  and  chemists 
and  druggists,  both  in  England  and  Scotland.  In  England 
the  name  indicates  a  general  practitioner  in  medicLue  who 
supplies  drugs  to  his  patients.  The  Apothecaries'  Society 
of  London  is  one  of  the  corporations  of  that  city,  and  both 
by  Royal  Charters  and  Acts  of  Parliament  exercises  the 
power  of  granting  licences  to  practise  medicine.  The 
members  of  this  society  do  not  possess  and  never  have  pos- 
sessed any  exclusive  power  to  deal  in  or  sell  drugs;  and 
tintil  very  lately  (1868)  ^nv  person  whatever  might  open 
what  is  called  a  chemist's  shop,  and  deal  in  drugs  and 
poisons.  In  that  year,  however,  the  Pharmacy  Act  was 
passed,  which  prohibits  any  person  from  engaging  in  this 
business  without  being  registered. 

From  early  records  we  learn  that  the  different  branches 
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of  the  medical  profession  were  not  regnlarly  distinguished 
till  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  separate  duties  were 
assigned  to  them,  and  peculiar  privileges  were  granted  to 
each.  In  1518  the  physicians  of  London  were  incorporated, 
and  the  barber-surgeons  in  1540.  But,  independently  of 
the  physicians  and  the  surgeons,  there  were  a  great  number 
of  irregular  practitioners,  who  were  more  or  less  molested 
by  their  legitimate  rivals,  and  it  became  necessary  to  pass 
an  Act  in  1543  for  their  protection  and  toleration.  As 
many  of  these  practitioners  kept  shops  for  the  sale  of 
medicines,  the  term  "  apothecary "  was  iised  to  designate 
their  calling. 

In  April  1 606  James  L  incorporated  tne  apotnecaries  as 
one  of  the  city  companies,  \initing  them  with  the  grocers. 
On  their  charter  being  renewed  in  1617  they  were  formed 
into  a  separate  corporation,  under  the  title  of  the  "Apothe- 
caries of  the  City  of  London."  These  apothecaries  appear 
to  have  prescribed  medicLues  in  addition  to  dispensing 
them,  and  to  have  claimed  an  ancient  right  of  acting  in 
this  double  capacity;  and  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Henry 
VTLL,  after  the  grant  of  the  charter  to  the  College  of 
Physicians,  appointed  an  apothecary  to  the  Princess  Mary, 
who  was  delicate  and  unhealthy,  at  a  salary  of  40  marks  a 
year,^  "pro  meliore  curd  et  consideraiione  santtatis  suae." 
During  the  17  th  century,  however,  there  arose  a  warm 
contest  between  the  physicians  and  the  apothecaries, — the 
former  accusing  the  latter  of  usurping  their  province,  and 
the  latter  continuing  and  justifying  the  usurpation  until 
thfe  dispute  was  finally  set  at  rest  by  a  judgment  of  the 
House  of  Lords  in  1703,  when  it  was  decided  that  the 
duty  of  the  apothecary  consisted  not  only  in  compounding 
and  dispensing,  but  also  in  directing  and  ordering  the 
remedies  employed  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  In  1722 
an  Act  was  obtained  empowering  the  Apothecaries'  Com- 
pany to  visit  the  shops  of  all  apothecaries  practising  in 
London,  and  to  destroy  such  drugs  as  they  found  unfit  for 
use.  In  1748  great  additional  powers  were  given  to  the 
company  by  an  Act  authorising  them  to  appoint  a  board 
of  ten  examiners,  without  whose  license  no  persons  should 
be  allowed  to  dispense  medicines  in  London,  or  within  a 
circuit  of  7  miles  round  it.  In  1815,  however,  an  Act  of 
Parliament  was  passed  which  gave  the  Apothecaries'  Society 
a  new  position,  empowering  a  board,  consisting  of  twelve 
of  their  members,  to  examine  and  license  aU  apothecaries 
throughout  England  and  Wales.  It  also  enacted  that,  from 
the  1st  of  August  of  that  year,  no  persons  except  those 
who  were  so  licensed  should  have  the  right  to  act  as 
apothecaries,  and  it  gave  the  Society  the  power  of  prosecut- 
ing those  who  practised  without  such  license.  But  the 
Act  expressly  exempted  from  prosecution  all  persons  who 
were  then  in  actual  practice,  and  it  distinctly  excluded 
from  its  operation  all  persons  pursuing  the  calling  of 
chemists  and  druggists.  It  was  also  provided  that  the  Act 
should  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  rights  or  privileges  of 
the  English  Universities,  or  of  the  EngUsh  College  of 
Surgeons  or  the  College  of  Physicians;  and  indeed  a 
clause  imposed  severe  penalties  on  any  apothecaries  who 
should  refuse  to  compound  and  dispense  medicines  on  the 
order  of  a  physician,  legally  qualified  to  act  as  such.  It 
is  therefore  clear  that  the  Act  contemplated  the  creation  of 
a  class  of  practitioners  who,  while  having  the  right  to 
practise  medicine,  should  assist  and  co-operate  with  the 
physicians  and  surgeons. 

Before  this  .\ct  came  into  operation  the  education  of 
the  medical  practitioners  of  England  and  Wales  was  entirely 
optional  on  their  own  part,  and  although  many  of  them 
possessed  degrees  or  licences  from  the  universities  or  col- 
leges, the  greater  number  possessed  no  such  quahfication, 
and  many  of  them  were  wholly  illiterate  and  uneducated. 
The  Court  of  Examiners  of  the  Apothecaries'  Society  being 


empowered  to  enforce  the  acquisition  of  a  sufHcient  medical 
education  upon  its  future  licentiates,  specified  from  time  to 
time  the  courses  of  lectures  or  terms  of  hospital  practice  to 
be  attended  by  medical  students  before  their  examination, 
and,  in  the  progress  of  years,  regular  schools  of  meuicine 
were  organised  throughout  England. 

As  it  was  found  that,  notwithstanding  tne  sxnngent 
regulations  as  to  medical  acquirements,  the  candidates 
were  in  many  instances  deficient  in  preliminary  education, 
the  Court  of  Examiners  instituted,  about  the  year  1850,  a 
preliminary  examination  in  Arts  as  a  necessary  and  indis- 
pensable prerequisite  to  the  medical  curriculum,  and  this 
provision  has  been  so  expanded  that,  at  the  present  day, 
all  medical  students  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  compelled 
to  pass  a  preliminarjr  examination  in  Arts,  unless  they  hold 
a  university  degree.  An  Act  cf  Parliament,  passed  in 
1858,  and  known  as  the  Medical  Act,  made  very  little 
alteration  in  the  powers  exercised  by  the  Apothecaries' 
Society,  and  indeed  it  confirmed  and  in  some  degree 
amplified  them,  for  whereas  by  the  Act  of  1815,  the  licen- 
tiates of  the  Society  were  authorised  to  practise  as  such 
only  in  England  and  Wales,  the  new  measiure  gave  them 
the  same  right  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

A  still  more  recent  Act,  passed  in  1874,  relates  excln- 
sively  to  the  Apothecaries'  Society,  and  is  termed  the 
Apothecaries'  Act  Amendment  Act.  By  this  measure 
some  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1815,  which  had  become 
obsolete  or  unsuited  to  the  present  times,  were  repealed, 
and  powers  were  given  to  the  Society  to  unite  or  co-operate 
with  other  medical  licensing  bodies  in  granting  licences  to 
practise.  The  Act  of  1815  had  made  it  compulsory  on  all 
candidates  for  a  licence  to  have  served  an  apprenriceship 
of  five  years  to  an  apothecary,  and  although  by  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Court  of  Examiners  of  the  Society  this  term 
really  included  the  whole  period  of  medical  study,  yet  the 
regulation  was  felt  as  a  grievance  by  many  members  of  the 
medical  profession.  It  is  acsordingly  repealed,  and  no 
apprenticeship  is  now  necessary.  The  restriction  of  the 
choice  of  examiners  to  the  members  of  the  Society  is  also 
repealed,  and  the  Society  has  moreover  the  power  (which  it 
did  not  before  possess)  to  strike  ofif  from  the  list  of  hs 
licentiates  the  names  of  disreputable  persons.  As  a 
question  was  raised,  under  the  Act  of  1815,  whether 
women  were  admissible  as  candidates  for  the  medical  licence 
(owing  to  the  ambiguous  wording  of  the  measure),  and  as 
the  society,  acting  under  legal  advice,  had  admitted  a 
woman  to  the  licence,  the  Act  of  1874  refers  to  the  point, 
but  leaves  it  stUJ  undecided,  merely  sjiecifying  that  the 
new  Act  does  not  deprive  the  Society  of  any  right  or 
obligation  they  may  have  to  admit  women  to  examina- 
tion, and  to  enter  their  names  on  the  list  of  licentiates 
if  they  acquit  themselves  satisfactorily. 

APOTHEOSIS,  deification,  the  enrolment  of  a  mortal 
among  the  gods.  In  its  most  rudimentary  form,  this 
practice  may  be  regarded  as  an  offshoot  of  the  nnivcisaj 
belief  of  primitive  mankind  in  the  existence  of  disembodied 
spirits,  and  their  continued  agency  in  human  affairs 
(Tylor,  Primitive  Cnlturv,  ch.  ii.-xvii.)  An  invisible  being 
thus  invested  with  beneficent  or  malefic  attributes,  and 
capable  of  being  offended  or  propitiated,  virtually  becomes 
a  local  or  tutelary  divinity.  The  cnltus  of  such  genii  cou- 
stitutes  a  large  part  of  the  religion  of  most  negro  nations. 
In  China  it  takes  the  shape  of  a  respectful  veneration  of 
ancestors,  accompanied  by  a  species  of  liturgical  service. 
In  India  it  is  apparently  excluded  by  the  tenet  of  incarna- 
tion, according  to  which  the  individual  either  resumes  a 
rank  previously  held  by  him,  or  enters  upon  a  cycle  of 
transmigrations  admitting  of  no  fixity  of  condition  and, 
consequently,  of  no  absolute  deification.  The  Egjpti&a 
Persian  and  Phoenician  theologies  seem  to  offer  no  trace  ol 
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tbe  idea ;  but  there  is  reason  to  exj>ect  that  it  will  be 
shown  to  have  been  a  leading  feature  of  the  religions  of 
Assyria  and  Babylon.  For  perfectly  unequivocal  examples 
of  itd  prevalence  among  a  highly  cultivated  people,  we 
must  reaort  to  Greece  and  Rome.  In  Greece  the  worship 
of  deified  heroes  was  universal.  A  distinction,  however, 
must  be  observed  between  the  imaginary  patriarchs  of  the 
folden  age,  who,  after  their  decease,  according  to  Hesiod 
{Op.  et  Dies,  121),  became  by  the  counsel  of  2^U8  beneficent 
djemons,  guardians  of  mortal  men,  but  who  seem  to  have 
enjoyed  only  a  vague  and  general  veneration,  and  the 
mythical  heroes,  definite  objects  of  worship,  who  may  have 
been  equally  apocryphal,  but  whose  legends  were  none  the 
less  regarded  as  authentic  history.  The  reputed  founders 
of  cities  were  especially  honoured  with  sacrifices  by  their 
descendants,  and  the  practice  extended  to  such  indubitably 
historical  personages  as  Lycurgus,  Brasidas,  Harmodius, 
Aristogiton,  and  Ptolemy  Lagus.  Instances  of  the  origina- 
tion of  such  worship  in  the  historical  period  are  nevertheless 
rare,  and  the  veneration  paid  to  the  hero  was  in  all  cases 
merely  local  The  religious  honours  subsequently  bestowed 
in  their  lifetime  on  Lysander,  Alexande-  the  Great,  and 
other  illustrious  persons,  were  merely  thl  extravagance  of 
flattery,  devoid  of  any  influence  on  the  national  theology. 
The  same  cannot  bo  said  of  the  apotheosis  of  the  Ctcsars, 
the  germ  of  which  already  existed  in  the  veneration  paid 
to  the  legendary  founder  of  Rome.  To  the  Roman  the 
emperor  appeared  as  the  visible  manifestation  of  the  genius 
of  the  state,  long  the  object  of  his  reverence.  (Friedlaiider, 
Sitiengeschichte  Jiomt,  vol.  iii  p.  455.)  The  people,  says 
Suetonius,  fully  believed  in  the  divinity  of  Julius  C;esar, 
hinting  at  the  same  time  that  this  was  by  no  means  the 
case  with  the  majority  of  the  apotheoses  subsequently 
decreed  by  the  senate.  {Jul.  Cat.  c.  88.)  The  honour 
was  indeed  not  only  conferred  upon  almost  every  emperor 
who  transmitted  the  sceptre  to  his  descendants,  but  fre- 
quently upon  deceased  members  of  his  family,  or  even  his 
personal  favourites,  as  in  the  case  of  Antinous.  Sixty 
persons  altogether  are  recorded  as  having  been  thus  raised 
to  divine  honours  from  the  time  of  Csesar  to  that  of  Cou- 
stantine.  The  majority  of  such  apotheoses  would  be 
regarded  as  mere  matters  of  oflScial  form ;  iu  some  instances, 
however,  it  was  otherwise.  We  learn  from  Capitolinus 
that  Marcus  Aurelius  was  still  worshipped  as  a  household 
divinity  in  the  time  of  Diocletian,  and  was  believed 
to  impart  revelations  in  dreams.  {Vit.  M.  Ant.  c. 
18.)  Antinous  was  adored  in  Egypt  a  century  after  his 
death  (Origen,  Contra  Celsum,  iii.  36).  The  ceremonies 
attendaat  on  an  imperial  apotheosis  are  very  fully  described 
by  Herodian  (lib.  iv.  c.  2)  on  occasion  of  the  obsequies  of 
Sevenis,  which  he  appears  to  have  witnessed.  The  most 
significant  was  the  dismission,  at  the  moment  of  kindling 
the  funeral  pyre,  of  an  eagle  which  was  supposed  to  bear 
the  emperor's  soul  to  heaven.  Sharp-sighted  persons  had 
actually  beheld  the  ascension  of  Augustus  (Suet.,  August,  c. 
100),  and  of  DruaiUa,  sister  of  Caligula;  the  latter  eye- 
witness took  the  public  incredulity  exceedingly  amiss 
(Seneca,  Apocolocyntosis.)  The  ludicrous  side  of  the  deifi- 
cation of  a  bad  or  indifferent  emperor  could  escape  no 
one,  and  is  pungently  illustrated  by  Seneca  in  the  witty 
lampoon  just  quoted  :  even  here,  however,  it  is  laid  down 
^h&t  principei  pieiate  et  justiiia  dei  fitint.  Representations 
of  apotheoses  occur  on  several  works  of  art ;  the  most 
important  are  the  apotheosis  of  Homer  on  a  relief  in  the 
Towcley  collection,  and  that  of  Augustus  on  a  magnificent 
cameo  in  the  Louvre.  The  establishment  of  Christianity 
put  an  end  to  apotheosis  as  an  avowed  belief  and  a  public 
ceremony,  although  the  principle  on  which  it  rested  is  still 
conspicuous  in  the  adoration  and  invocation  of  saints  by 
the  Latin,  Greek,  and  African  Churches.     The  commemo- 


ration of  Auguste  Comte  by  hia  followers  may  be  cited  as 
another  instance  in  point.  The  worship  of  Ali  and  hit 
sons  by  some  Persian  sects,  and  that  of  the  Cahph  Hakem 
by  the  Druses,  are  not  properly  examples  of  apotheosis, 
being  rendered  to  them  not  as  deified  mortals,  but  as  incar 
nations  of  the  Deity,  (e.  o.) 

APPALACHIAN  MOUNTAINS,  the  general  name 
given  to  a  vast  system  of  elevations  in  North  America, 
partly  in  Canada,  but  mostly  in  the  United  States, 
extending  for  1300  miles,  from  Cape  Gaspd,  on  the  Gulf 
of  St  Lawrence,  south-west  to  Alabama.  The  whole 
system  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  three  great 
sections  :  the  Northern,  from  Cape  GaspiS  to  New  York  ,. 
the  Central,  from  New  York  to  the  valley  of  the  New' 
River ;  and  the  Southern,  from  the  New  River  onwards. 
The  first  of  these  includes  the  Adirondacks,  the  Green 
Mountains,  and  the  White  Mountains,  and  the  irregular 
elevations  towards  the  north  :  the  central  contains  a  largp 
portion  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  the  Alleghanies  proper,  and  c 
g  :at  number  of  lesser  ranges  :  and  the  southern  consists 
of  the  prolongation  of  th/ Blue  Ridge,  the  Black  Moud 
tains,  the  Smoky  Mountains,  and  the  Unaka  Mountains. 
The  whole  range,  and  especially  the  central  portion,  is 
remarkable  for  the  parallelism  of  the  various  ridges,  the 
unifonn  height  of  the  summits  in  the  same  part  of  the 
chain,  the  absence  of  a  central  axis  of  elevation,  and  the 
presence,  instead,  of  a  central  valley  or  axis  of  depression. 
The  typical  arrangement  of  the  system — most  distinctly 
visible  in  the  central  division — might  be  represented  in 
diagram  thus  :  first,  a  stretch  of  country,  gradually  sloping, 
with  slight  undulations  and  irregulanties,  upwards  from 
the  Atlantic,  and  attaining  a  height  of  300,  500,  or  1000 
feet ;  then,  a  lofty  ridge  rising  like  a  rampart,  and  suc- 
ceeded by  other  ridges  separated  from  each  other  by  longi- 
tudinal valleys  ;  next,  the  great  central  valley  or  axis  o.* 
depression  ;  and  lastly,  a  new  succession  of  ridges  breaking 
oflT  into  table-land  with  transverse  valleys  and  a  gradual 
decrease  of  elevation.  The  Atlantic  slope  varies  in  breadth 
from  50  miles,  as  in  New  England,  to  200  miles,  in  the 
south,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New  York  has  almost 
altogether  subsided.  The  central  valley  may  be  traced  from 
Lake  Champlain  in  the  north,  along  the  course  of  the  Hud 
son,  down  through  the  Cumberland  Valley,  in  Pennsylvania 
and  the  Great  Valley  of  Virginia  and  Tennessee  ;  it  varies 
in  breadth  from  15  miles  in  the  north  to  50  or  60  miles 
in  the  south.  The  elevation  of  the  valley  rises  towards  the 
south  in  keeping  with  the  elevation  of  ,the  neighbouring 
ranges.  None  of  the  summits  of  the  system  reach  the 
region  of  perpetual  snow,  but  a  large  number  of  them  attaic 
a  considerable  altitude.  In  the  Adirondacks  the  highest 
point,  Mt.  Tahawus  or  Mt.  Marcy,  reaches  5379  feet.  In  the 
White  Mountains,  Mt.  Washington,  in  the  main  chain,  has 
a  height  of  6288  feet ;  Mt.  Adams,  5794  ;  Mt.  Madison, 
5365  ;  Mt.  Jefferson,  5714  ;  Mt.  Cky,  5553  ;  Mt.  Monroe, 
5384;  Lafayette,  6290;  and  a  great  number  of  summits 
attain  a  height  of  more  than  4000  feet.  In  the  Green 
Mountains  the  highest  point,  Mt.  JIansfield,  is  4430  feet; 
Lincoln  Mount,  4078;  Killington  Peak,  4221;  Camel 
Hiunp,  4088 ;  and  a  number  of  other  heights  upwards 
of  3000  feet.  In  the  central  division  the  hypsometric 
surveys  are  imperfect ;  but  the  general  elevation  of  the 
higher  chaius  is  from  1000  to  2500  feet.  As  we  approach 
the  south,  the  complexity  of  the  system  and  the  altitude  of 
the  individual  mountains  increase  together,  and  the  chains 
which  have  run  parallel  and  distinct  begin,  as  it  were,  to 
gather  and  fold  themselves  into  an  irregular  coiL  The 
peaks  of  Otter  in  Virginia  are  about  4000  feet  high  ;  ir" 
in  the  Black  Mountains,  the  Black  Dome  (CUngmann), 
which  is  the  culminating  point  of  the  whole  system,  attains 
the   height  of    6707  feet  ;    Balsam    Cone  false  known  ta 
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Guyoi,  from  the  hyp30 metrical  explorer  of  the  region)  has 
•6671;  Black  Brother,  6619;  and  Mt.  HaUback  (Sugarloaf), 
6403 ;  besides  a  large  number  of  summits  varying  from 
3000  up  to  6000  feet.  In  the  Smoky  Mountains  we  have 
CUngmann'a  Dome,  6660  feet  high;  Guyot  (in  Tennessee), 
6636;  Mt.  Alexander,  6447;  Mt  Leconte,  6612;  Mt 
Curtis,  6568  ;  several  others  upwards'  of  6000,  and  a  great 
many  of  more  than  5000.  In  the  whole  Appalachian 
system,  Lake  ChamplaiD  is  almost  the  only  lake  of  any 
importance ;  but  a  multitude  of  rivers,  and  some  of  them 
of  considerable  size,  find  their  sources  in  its  recesses.  The 
watershed  does  not  lie  along  any  one  continuous  axis,  but 
shifts  its  position  several  times  along  the  line.  In  the 
uorth  it  is  found  in  a  stretch  of  country,  called  the  Height 
of  Land,  that  lies  between  the  White  and  the  Green  Moun- 
tains, and  gives  birth  to  the  Connecticut  and  a  number 
of  smaller  streams  ;  next,  it  is  formed  by  the  Adirondack 
Mountains,  which  supply  the  sources  of  the  Hudson  River; 
and,  further  south,  by  the  high  plateaus  of  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York,  which  give  origin  to  the  Delaware  and  the 
Susquehanna,  with  their  numerous  tributaries.  These  rivers, 
flowing  south  and  east,  have  thus  to  cut  their  way  through 
the  successive  ridges  of  the  whole  Appalachian  range.  The 
watershed  is  next  situated  in  the  Alleghanies  proper,  which 
send  a  number  of  affluents  to  the  Ohio  on  the  west,  and 
give  rise  to  the  James  River  on  the  east;  and  lastly,  it 
runs  along  the  terminal  cluster  or  coU  composed  of  the 
Black,  the  Smoky,  and  the  Unaka  Mountains.  Here  a 
tributary  of  the  Ohio,  called  the  Red  River,  a  number  of 
the  affluents  of  the  Tennessee,  and  various  less  important 
streams,  have  their  sources.  The  Appalachian  Mountains 
are  a  .vast  storehouse  of  mineral  wealth.  Magnetite,  hema- 
tite, Hmonite,  and  other  iron,  ores,  are  found  in  great 
abundance.  The  first  is  best  exhibited  in  what  is  fre- 
quently called  the  Champlain  Iron  District,  where  it  is 
now  largely  manufactured  ;  and  it  also  attains  remarkable 
development  in  various  parts  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey.  The  extensive  deposit's  of  this  ore  in  Virginia, 
^forth  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  have  hitherto  been  turned 
to  comparatively  little  account.  It  is  frequently  con- 
taminated by  phosphate  of  lime,  sulphur,  and  titanium. 
Red  hematite  is  found  in  New  York;  Pennsylvania,  Ten- 
nessee, and  Georgia,  and  is  usually  known  as  Clinton  ore, 
from  a  place  of  that  name  in  Madison  County,  New  York, 
while  in  Tennessee  it  is  called  Dyestone  ore.  It  is  of 
great  commercial  importance,  though,  on  account  of  the 
amount  of  phosphorus  which  it  contains,  it  is  worthless 
for  the  manufacture  of  steel.  Limonite,  or  brown  hema- 
tite, which,  from  its  fusible  character,  is  usually  worked 
along  with  the  more  crystalline  ores,  occurs  in  a  series  of 
beds  aU  along  the  flanks  of  the  Appalachians,  from  Maine 
in  the  north  to  Georgia  in  the  south.  The  earthy  carbonate 
of  iron — "clay  ironstone  ore,"  "shell  ore,"  "kidney  ore," 
— ia  found  in  most  parts  of  the  system  in  connection  with 
the  Carboniferous  strata,  and  has  been  very  largely  manu- 
factured. In  the  northern  district  alone — that  is,  in  the 
eastern  part  of  New  York,  in  New  Jersey,  and  Eastern 
Pennsylvania — the  number  of  furnaces  is  about  200,  and 
the  gross  production  of  iron  900,000  tons  per  annum,  or 
one-third  of  the  entire  production  of  the  United  States. 
This  abundance  of  ore  would  have  been  almost  useless  had 
it  not  been  for  the  equally  abundant  supplies  of  fuel ;  and 
the  coal  measures  are  among  the  most  extensive  in  the 
world,  the  bituminous  coal  alone  covering  an  area  of  56,000 
square  nules,  without  counting  the  unrivalled  beds  of 
anthracite  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  which  coTer  an 
area  of  between  400  and  500  miles.  While  the  supply 
of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  lead  is  of  comparatively  no 
importance,  marble,  limestone,  fire-clay,  gypsiun,  and  salt 
*re  ertiomely  abundant     Many  of  the  ranges  are  richly 


covered  with  forest,  and  yield  large  quantities  of  valuable 
timber,  consisting  chiefly  of  sugar  maple,  white  biich, 
beech,  and  ash,  in  the  north,  and  oak,  cherry-tree,  white 
poplar,  white  and  yellow  pine,  towards  the  south.  The 
dark  foliage  of  the  pines,  balsam-firs,  hemlock-trees,  and 
cedars,  gives  colour  and  name  to  many  of  the  districts. 
Rhododendrons,  kalmias,  azaleas,  and  other  flowerin" 
shrubs,  often  grow  in  almost  impenetrable  thickets;  ana 
in  some  parts  the  botanist  is  at  once  delighted  and  be- 
wildered by  the  profusion  and  variety  of  the  smaller 
plants.  Bears,  "  panthers,"  wild  cats,  and  wolves  haunt 
the  forests  in  large  nvmibers. 

The  Appalachian  system  has  a  history  which  is  of  great 
interest,  as  it  afl'ords  the  clue  to  the  causes  of  its  forma- 
tion ;  but  a  few  points  only  can  be  touched  on  here. 
The  earliest  strata  in  the  range  are  of  Upper  Cambrian  age, 
and  during  the  later  portion  of  this  period  the  Potsdam 
sandstone  was -deposited,  the  nature  of  which  demonstrates 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  United  States  was  then  a  shallow 
sea.  Upon  this  were  superimposed  strata  of  Silurian, 
Devonian,  and  Carboniferous  age,  but  these  deposits  were 
by  far  the  thickest  along  the  broad  band  now  occupied  by 
the  Appalachians,  and  where  thickest  they  have  the  general 
character  of  shallow  water-beds.  Beds  of  the  same  age 
occupy  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi ;  there  they  are  largely 
composed  of  limestones  and  deep  water-beds,  and  have  an 
aggregate  thickness  of  about  8000  feet,  usually  horizontal 
or  only  slightly  inclined.  In  the  Appalachian  Mountains 
their  aggregate  thickness  is  40,000  feet,  and  the  beds  are 
thrown  into  complicated  folds  and  contortions.  At  the 
close  of  the  Carboniferous  Period  the  beds  were  deposited  in 
shallow  water,  and  hence  there  must  have  been  a  subsid- 
ence along  the  band  whereby  the  Potsdam  sandstone  and  its 
associated  rocks  were  depressed  from  30,000  to  40,000  feet 
below  the  sea-level.  This  depression  threw  the  strata  into 
one  gigantic  synclinal  basin,  to  conform  to  which  the 
beds  were  necessarily  crumpled  up,  and  at  the  same  time 
more  or  less  metamorphosed.  Then  the  beds  began  to  rise 
above  the  sea-level,  and  the  valleys  and  ridges  to  be  formed, 
a  process  which  may  have  been  one  of  slow  development, 
but  which  had  made  considerable  advance  prior  to  the 
Triassic  age,  when  sandstones  were  deposited  in  the  Appa- 
lachian valleys.  The  elevation  has  continued  until  thg 
Potsdam  sandstone  is  now  a  few  hundred  feet  above 
the  sea.  If  the  strata  had  retained  their  original  character 
and  planes  of  deposition  relatively  to  the  horizon,  the 
highest  mountains  would  have  reached  40,000  feet ;  but, 
as  we  have  seen,  they  actually  attain  but  6707  feet.  The 
elevation  was  not  confined  to  the  line  of  the  Appalachians, 
but  was  continental  in  extent.  During  the  process  oi 
elevation  denudation  was  in  operation,  and  by  this  eigencj 
the  surface  features  of  the  range  generally  have  been 
moulded.  From  this  brief  summary  some  idea  may  be 
conceived  of  the  numerous  operations  and  circumstances 
involved  in  the  formation  of  a  mountain  chain  Uke  the 
Appalachians,  which  are  intermediate  in  nature  and  in  age 
between  the  older  Laurentides,  which  are  now  worn  down 
almost  to  a  stump,  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which  have 
an  air  of  comparative  freshness.  (For  fuller  details  on 
this  subject,  consult  the  references  given  below  and  the 
separate  articles  on  the  States  in  this  work : — Petermann's 
MitthAlungen,  1860,  p.  263;  The  American  Journal  oj 
Science,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  157,  and  p.  .392,  1861;  Roger's 
Report  on  the  Geology  of  Pennsylvania,  1858;  a  paper  by 
Dana  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science,  vol  xxsvL 
p.  227,  1863;  Hall,  Paleontology  of  Xeio  York,  vol  iii. , 
Sterry  Hunt's  "Geognosy  of  the  Appalachian  System,' 
in  his  presidential  address.  Proceeding)  of  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  for  1872, 
p.  3.) 
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APPARITIONS,  in  the  Ordinary  acceptation  of  tbe 
word,  can  scarcely  be  better  defined  than  in  the 
terms  used  by  Defoe  :  "  They  are  the  invisible  inhabitants 
of  the  unknown  world,  affecting  human  shapes  or  other 
shapes,  and  ^bowing  themselves  visibly  to  us."  In  this 
definition  no  account  is  taken  of  "  spectral  illusions,  in- 
Toluntarily  generated,  by  means  of  which  figures  or  forms, 
net  present  to  the  actual  sense,  are  nevertheless  depicted 
with  a  vividness  and  intensity  sufficient  to  create  a  tem- 
porary belief  of  their  reality."  Theories  of  apparitions 
generally  deal  with  these  hallucinations,  and  no  doubt  they 
are  the  foundation  of  many  of  the  stories  of  superstition, 
but  they  scarcely  suffice  to  account  for  the  universality  of 
the  belief  in  the  possible  appearance  of  disembodied  spirits. 
These  figures,  kind  or  threatening,  are  probably  the  first 
objects  that  meet  the  vision  of  primitive  men,  when  they 
begin  to  reflect  on  the  unseen  powers  around  them,  and 
"  to  explore  the"Se  coasts  which  our  geogiaphers  cannot 
describe."  Ghosts  are  almost  the  first  guess  of  the  savage, 
almost'tbe  last  infirmity  of  the  civilised  imagination  ;  on 
these  forms,  shadowy  and  unsubstantial  as  they  are,  solid 
superstructures  of  ritual  and  morality  have  been  based, 
and  apparitions,  with  the  consequences  of  the  belief  in 
them,  have  a  literature  and  a  history  of  their  own. 

In  the  first  place,  the  belief  has  had  an  immense  effect  on 
the  religious  and  moral  development  of  our  race.  Though 
it  is  as  yet  impossible  to  analyse  to  its  first  elements  the  con- 
fused mass  of  fear  and  custom  which  makes  up  the  faith  of 
savages,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  their  religion,  with 
the  later  and  refined  heatheni.sm  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
sprang  in  part  from  the  propitiation  of  the  spirits  of  ancestors. 
Again,  it  would  no  longer  be  true  to  say,  as  Scott  did  forty 
yean  ago,  that  " the  increasing  civilisation  of  all  wellcon- 
s'.itntcd  countries  has  blotted  out  the  belief  in  apparitions." 
ITio  visionaries  who  found  their  religion  on  a  pretended 
intercourse  with  the  dead,  and  who  consider  the  highest 
function  of  their  clergy  to  be  "the  serving  of  tables" — 
tables  that  rap  and  move — may  be  counted  in  'America  by 
millions.  Many  causes  have  combined  to  bring  about 
t'.iis  return  to  what  a  short  time  ago  seemed  a  forlorn 
Biiperstitioh.  First,  there  was  that  reaction  against  the 
somewhat  commonplace  scepticism  of  the  last  century 
which  took  in  literature  the  form  of  Romanticism  and  of 
the  Gothic  revival,  and  brought  back  in  a  poetical  shape 
the  fairies  and  spectres  of  mediaeval  fancy.  Again,  the 
ofty  morality  and  pure  life  of  Swedenborg  (1688-1771) 
won  a  hearing  for  his  extraordinary  visions,  and  minds 
influenced  by  him  were  ready  to  welcome  further  additions 
lo  the  marvellous.  He  declared  that  "  the  spiiit  of  man  is 
1  form  ; "  and  added  that  it  had  been  "  given  to  him  to 
converse  with  almost  all  the  dead  whom  he  had  known  in 
the  life  of  the  body."  Last  of  all  came  what  is  called 
jpiritualism,  ins^)ired  by  an  impatient  revolt  against  the 
supposed^  tendencies  and  conclusions  of  modern  science. 
tnqnireiB  who  live  in  constant  fear  that  science  is  trying 
to  demonstrate  the  tnith  of  materialism,  and  to  rob  them 
rf  their  dearest  hope,  that  of  a  future  life  in  the  societ}'  of 
teir  departed  friends,  turn  eagerly  to  what  they  think 
scalar  evidence  of  another  existence.  There  is  scarcely 
my  literature,  not  even  the  records  of  trials  for  witch- 
craft, that  is  more  sad  and  ludicrous  than  the  accounts 
Tf  •'  g]>iritual  stances,"  with  the  persistence  of  the 
■»ereaved  in  seeking  a  sign.  The  attempt  of  the  Alex- 
indiian  Platonists  to  substitute  the  visions  of  trances  for 
the  conclusions  of  inteUert  h.-is  been  called  the  despair 
sf   rensou ;  and  modem   spiritualism,   when  it  is  not  a 


drawing-room  amusement,  is  too  often  a  moment  in  the 
despair  of  faith. 

The  belief  in  apparitions,  we  have  said,  has  its  history, 
a  historj'  contained  in  ancient  laws  and  literature,  in  the 
customs  and  superstitions  of  savages,  and  in  the  fireside 
ghost-stories  of  our  own  homes.  By  a  comparison  of  all 
these  we  shall  try,  first,  to  show  how  the  notion  of  the 
Existence  of  spirits  and  of  the  possibility  of  their  appear- 
ance arose ;  next,  to  trace  several  of  the  shapes  in  which  it 
is  most  powerful  and  general ;  lastly,  to  point  out  how 
modern  theories  and  marvels  arc  connected  with  primitive 
and  savage  ideas,  and  we  shall  probably  arrive  at  the  con- 
clusion that  there  is  either  some  substratum  of  unexplained 
facts,  or  that  the  human  imagination  is  subject  to  laws 
which  have  not  been  sufficiently  investigated. 

It  would  be  rash  to  say,  with  Mr  Herbert  Spencer,  that 
the  propitiation  of  the  spirits  of  ancestors  is  the  first  germ 
of  all  religion,  and  it  would  be  premature  to  deny  that 
there  may  be  races  which  have  no  conception  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  spirit  after  death.  But  it  is  safe  to  assert  that 
there  are  very  few  savage  peoples  who  do  not  believe  that 
their  dead  ancestors  appear  to  them  in  dreams,  and  in 
what  they  tliink  the  clearer  vision  of  trances,  and  who  do 
not  prove  their  belief  by  sacrifice  of  food,  by  prayers  for 
help,  by  hymns,  and  by  offerings  made  to  show  love  or  de- 
precate anger.  The  wide-spread  graves  of  extinct  races, 
with  the  weapons  and  vessels  buried  along,  with  the  dead, 
demonstrate  that  these  nameless  and  vanished  hordes  als& 
held  that  the  life  of  the  dead  persists,  with  its  old  needs 
and  desires.  The  literature  of  cultivated  peoples  shows 
clearly  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  held  the  same  opinion, 
and  jiractiscd  no  very  different  rites.  It  would  be  tedious 
and  superfluous  to  state  all  the  facts  so  carefully  collected 
by  Mr  Tylor  in  his  Primitive  Culture.  Enough  to  say 
that  when  the  Athenians  condemned  the  generals  who 
neglected  to  bury  the  men  who  fell  at  'Arginusa;,  when 
Odysseus  built  a  tomb  in  deference  to  the  threat  of  tha 
dead  Elpenor — "  lest  I  become  a  curse  to  thee,  sent  by  the 
gods  " — they  acted  from  the  same  motive  as  the  Australian 
"  black  fellow  "  who  holds  that  his  deceased  tribesman,  if 
left  uninterred,  will  haunt  him  as  an  ingna,  or  mischievous 
spirit.  If  we  wanted  to  state  the  savage  theory  of  appari- 
tions, we  coidd  scarcely  do  it  better  than  in  the  words  of 
Apuleius — "The  human  soul,  after  it  has  quitted  the  body, 
is  called  Lemur ;  that  which  undertakes  the  guardianship 
of  the  rfamily  is  called  Lar ;  those  which  wander  without 
fixed  homes  are  named  Larva:."  The  Lemurs  then,  w& 
may  say,  are  with  us  £till  as  churchyard  ghosts  ;  the  Lar, 
after  becoming  the  venerated  hero  of  Grecian  religion,  has 
departed  with  the  advance  of  Christianity.  An  able  accouut 
of  the  Greek  worship  of  the  dead  will  be  found  in  La  Citi 
Antiijue,  by  M.  Fustel  de  Coulanges. 

Taking  it  for  proved  that  the  credence  in  the  apparitiona 
and  the  power  of  the  dead  is  a  fact  as  good  as  universal  in 
the  beginning  of  thought,  we  must  ask.  How  was  the 
notion  arrived  at?  Discarding  for  the  moment  the  possi- 
bility that  it  was  founded  on  actual  apparitions,  we  observe 
several  causes  which  might,  indeed  which  rmist,  have  given 
rise  to  it.  The  savage,  like  the  child,  is  full  of  question- 
ings, and  his  reasonings  are,  so  to  say,  perfectly  rational 
His  hyjiotheses  coUigate  and  explain  the  facts,  as  far  as 
he  knows  them.  One  of  the  earliest  mysteries  to  him  is 
the  mystery  of  death — how  is  he  to  explain  the  sudden  and 
eternal  stillness  of  the  warriors  slain  in  battlel  Now  the 
savage  philosopher  knows  of  another  state,  namely,  sleep, 
in  which  be  seemt  as  quiet  as  the  dead,  but  is  really  activ 
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in  dreams.  Has  he  then  two  selves  1  The  problem  is  that 
which  Hartley  Colendge  resolved  when  a  child — "  There 
is  a  dream  Hartley,  a  shadow  Hartley,  a  picture  Hartley, 
a  hold-me-last  Hartley."  "  When  I  sleep."  then  the  savage 
may  conclude,  "  one  of  my  selves  leaves  the  other  to  rest, 
and  goes  about  its  business.  And  in  death,  also,  one 
self  flies  away,  but  it  will  not  return — It  is  homeless, 
hungry,  wandering.  Above  all,  it  is  a  very  strange  thing, 
and,  as  strange,  to  be  feared."  A  priori  reasoning  goes  as 
far  as  this,  and  then  confirmatory  facts  support  the  hypo- 
thesis. In  dreams  he  meets  the  dead  warrior,  and  some  of 
his  friends  have  the  same  e.\perience.  And  there  is  one  of 
the  tribe,  the  diviner  or  shaman,  whose  opinion  they  revere 
in  these  matters.  He  is  thus  described  by  a  Zulu  con- 
vert— "  When  he  is  awake  he  sees  things  which  he  would 
not  see  if  he  were  not  in  a  trance."  He  knows  how  to 
produce  trances  by  fasting,  by  inhaling  the  smoke  of  herbs, 
and  by  the  use  of  strange  oils.  He  sees  things  before  they 
happen,  and  tells  how,  when  awake,  he  beheld  the  slain 
warrior,  and  promised  to  appease  his  hunger  with  sacrifice 
of  cattle.  There  can  scarcely  be  any  other  conclusion  from 
these  facts,  as  far  as  they  are  known  to  the  savage,  escept 
that  the  dead  yet  live,  and  appear  to  'he  living,  and  keep 
their  old  passions  and  their  old  wants. 

Now  this  belief  in  apparitions,  thus  stated,  is  capable  of 
much  development.  The  favourite  ancestral  spirit  of  the 
strongest  tribe  will  tend  to  absorb  the  lion's  share  of  sacri- 
fice and  hymns,  and  to  become  such  a  hero  as  Theseus  was 
to  the  Athenians.  Many  other  influences  produce  a  still 
higher  religion,  a  circle  of  Olympian  gods,  a  philosophic 
and  intellectual  monotheism.  The  family  of  the  seer  will 
perhaps  become  a  sacred  caste,  like  the  Eumolpidse  at 
Athens.  An  early  civilisation  is  formed,  with  itS'  philoso- 
phers, holding  in  secret  a  monotheism  of  their  own,  with 
its  city  population  pleased  by  stately  temples  and  hieratic 
splendours,  but  we  must  remember  that  all  this  time  the 
pagani,  the  rural  people  of  the  hills  and  the  coast,  come 
very  httlo  under  the  influence  of  philosophy  or  of  ritual. 
They  still  retain  the  old  dread  of  the  ghosts  of  the  departed, 
and  still  people  the  woods  and  weUs  with  wandering  spirits. 
As  slaves  and  nurses  they  enter  the  cultivated  families, 
their  old  wives'  fables  impress  the  awakening  imagination 
of  childhood,  and  the  earliest  of  all  forms  of  belief  in  the 
supernatural  finds  its  way  back  into  the  circle  of  culture. 
At  last  there  comes  a  time  of  decadence,  when  the  abstract 
notion  of  Deity  seems  too  vague  and  distant,  when  the 
Olympian  gods  are  no  longer  credible,  and  philosophy  falls 
back  in  despair  on  the  traditional  ghosts  of  the  nurserj' 
and  of  the  Oriental  slaves.  Thus  Xeo-Platonism  reinstated 
apparitions  as  demons,  angels,  powers;  and  thus  Henry 
More  and  Joseph  Glanvil  combated  the  scepticism  of  the 
oeventeenth  century  with  stories  of  haunted  houses,  and 
of  the  mysterious  drummer  of  Ted  worth. 

If  this  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  belief  in  apparitions 
be  correct,  it  tends  to  explain  what  certainly  is  a  difficulty — 
the  identity  of  ghost  stories  in  all  lands  and  times,  the 
conservatism  of  that  great  m.ajority,  the  dead.  For  the 
further  we  go  back  in  the  history  of  civilisation,  as  in  the 
works  of  nature,  the  simpler,  the  more  identical,  the  more 
widely  difi'ased  are  all  its  productions.  The  earliest  im- 
plements for  lighting  fires,  the  earliest  weapons,  are  not 
more  alike  than  the  earliest  guesses  of  speculation  and  the 
earliest  cfl'orts  of  fancy.  These  oldest  fancies  dream  of 
apparitions  of  the  dead,  and  are  preserved  below  the  level 
of  advancing  culture,  and  insinuated  into  the  ideas  of  the 
cultivated  classes  by  the  classes  which  are  unprogressive, 
unaffected  on  the  whole  by  religious  or  social  changes  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  magical  rites  are  everywhere  the 
same,  as  M.  Maury  has  observed — that  the  Scotch  witch 
bad   the   same  spells    as   the   Kaffir  witch,    that   Balzac's 


descilptiou  01  a  Parisian  sorceress  in  Le  Cousin  Poiit 
might  serve  as  an  account  of  a  Finnish  wise-woman.  It  ia 
not  strange  that  superstition  and  ignorance  should  always 
tell  the  same  baseless  tale  if  they  have  always  treasured 
and  still  repeat  the  earliest  and  cnidest  fancies  of  the  race. 
Nothing  shows  more  clearly  the  purity  of  ancient  culture 
than  the  absence  of  superstition  in  the  Greek  as  compared 
with  our  Teutonic  classics. 

Supposing  the  origin  of  the  belief  in  apparitions,  and 
its  identity  in  different  peoples,  to  be  thus  accounted  for.  it 
remains  to  ask  if  the  surviving  forms  of  the  creed  can  be 
traced  back  to  a  primitive  source.  In  entering  the  cloud- 
land  of  folk-lore  it  is  impossible  to  advance  too  cautiously. 
This  is  a  realm  where  nothing  is  fixed  and  definite ;  where 
all  is  vague,  floating,  confused.  He  who  would  call  up 
and  try  the  spirits  here  must  not  place  himself  within  too 
narrow  a  magic  ciicle,  but  extend  his  view  as  far  as  pos- 
sible to  the  beucfs  of  the  most  alien  and  distant  races. 
The  apparitions  of  popular  superstition  fall  into  classes 
which  always  tend  to  be  merged  in  each  other,  but  which 
are  not  so  indistinct  that  they  cannot  be  considered  apart 
No  form  is  better  known  than  the  belief  in  fairies.  All 
over  Europe  fireside  tradition  tells  of  women  who  haunt 
lonely  places,  where  they  are  seen  to  dance,  to  spin,  to 
comb  their  long  hair.  They  cause  inexplicable  nervous 
diseases — epilepsy  and  St  Vitus's  dance ;  they  have  a  king- 
dom underground,  whither  they  allure  their  lovers  ;  they 
appear  with  fatal  gifts  at  children's  birth  ;  they  steal  the 
children  of  mortals  away,  and  leave  changelings  of  their 
own.  Our  fathers  dreaded  them  as  the  good  folk,  in 
Tweeddale  and  Ettrickdale;  the  Highlanders  call  them  Iht 
folk  of  peace  ;  in  Greece  they  are  nereids  ;  in  Servia,  uilis; 
in  Bretagne,  korrigans ;  in  Russia,  rusalkas.  They  ought,  iif 
our  hypothesis  is  correct,  to  be  traceable  to  the  lower  spinis 
who  in  pagan  times  informed  woods  and  wastes,  and  dwelt 
by  the  hearth  ;  who  had  no  temples  to  be  overthrown  or 
changed  into  Christian  churches.  The  forests  sheltered 
them  when  the  fane  of  Jupiter  fell,  and  the  house  of 
Theseus  became  the  church  of  St  Geoi;ge.  The  women 
concealed  the  hearth-spirit,  as  Rachel  did  Laban's  gods, 
in  the  furniture  of  their  houses.  Rude  and  rustic  people 
kept  up  the  traditional  belief,  and  the  scant  ofi'ering  by  the 
haunted  well  that  the  Highlanders  of  Perthshire  still  do 
not  care  to  withhold.  The  capitularies  of  Liutbrand  for- 
bade such  sacrifices ;  a  series  of  councils  repeated  the 
prohibition.  The  result  of  these  ecclesiastical  allusions  to 
"the  lesser  people  of  the  skies"  is  that  we  can  trace  the 
French  fees  back  to  the  fata  of  classical  mythology.  Fea 
in  old  Flench  is  faes;  Jaes  is  the/arfcE  of  Gervase  of  Til- 
bury in  his  Oiia  Impcrialia  (1220) ;  j'adce  is  a  corruption 
of  fata,  who  are  named  with  bonce,  tcs  botines  dames  (the 
good  ladies)  among  the  superstitions  of  the  Gauls.  Such 
is  the  pedigree  of  the  (ies,  as  traced  by  it.  Maury  in  his 
interesting  tract,  Les  Fees  du  Moyen  Age.  Further  infor- 
mation, to  show  the  identity  of  the  superstition,  will  be 
found  in  Scott's  essay  in  the  Border  Minstrelsy,  in  Bern- 
hard  von  Schmidt's  Feasant  Life  in  Modem  Greece,  in 
Pashley's  Travels  in  Greece,  in  Ralston's  Fotk-Songs  oj 
Russia,  and  in  the  Barzaz  Breiz  of  the  Marquis  de  la 
Villemarque.  Now  turn  to  Kaffir  superstition.  Dr  Call- 
away, in  the  Religious  System  of  the  Amazalu,  p.  226, 
writes  thus  : — "  It  may  be  worth  while  to  note  the  curious 
coincidence  of  thought  among  the  Amazalu  regarding  the 
amatongo  or  alapansi  (ancestral  spirits),  and  that  of  the 
Scotch  or  Irish  regarding  the  fairies  or  '  good  people.' 
For  instance,  the  'good  people'  of  the  Irish  have  ascribed 
to  them,  in  many  respects,  the  same  motives  and  actions 
fis  the  amatongo.  They  call  the  living  to  join  them,  that 
is,  by  death ;  they  cause  diseases  which  common  doctors 
cannot '  understand  Dor  cure.      The  common  ucople  call 
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them  iheir  friends  or  people,  which  is  equivalent  to  the 
term,  abalcubo,  given  to  the  aucestral  spirits.  In  the 
funeral  procession  of  '  the  good  people '  are  recognised  the 
forms  of  those  who  have  just  died,  as  Umkatshana,  in  the 
Zulu  tale,  saw  his  relations  among  the  ancestral  spirits. 
So  also  in  the  Highland  tales.  A  boy  who  had  been 
carried  away  by  the  fairies,  on  his  return  home  speaks  of 
them  as  '  our  folks,'  which  is  equivalent  to  abakwetu, 
applied  to  the  ancestral  spirits.  The  fairies  are  also  called 
ancestors.  '  The  Red  Book  of  Clanranald  is  said  not  to 
have  been  dug  up,  but  found  on  the  moss,'  says  Mr  Camp- 
bell in  the  Tales  of  the  West  Highlands  ;  '  it  seemed  as  if 
the  ancestors  sent  it.' "  All  these  coincidences  cease  to  bo 
strange  if  we  suppose  that  the  Celtic  people  retain  as 
subordinate  and  childish  traditions  the  primitive  beliefs 
which  make  the  religion  of  the  KafEr. 

It  would  be  easy  to  trace  the  belief  in  brownies  (lubber 
spirits,  who  tend  the  house)  to  the  lar,  or  hearth  spirit  of 
the  ancients.  .  The  domovoy,  or  Russian  brownie,  "  lives 
behind  the  stove ;  but  he,  or  the  spirits  of  the  dead 
ancestors  whom  he  represents,  were  held  to  be  in  even 
more  direct  relations  with  the  fire  on  the  hearth.  In 
«ome  districts  tradition  expressly  refers  to  the  spirits  of 
the  dead  the  functions  which  are  generally  attributed  to 
the  domovoy ;  and  they  are  supposed  to  keep  careful 
watch  over  the  house  of  a  descendant  who  honours  them 
and  provides  them  with  due  offerings.  In  some  families  a 
portion  of  the  supper  is  always  set  aside  for  the  domovoy ; 
for  if  he  is  neglected  he  waxes  wroth,  and  knocks  the  tables 
und  benches  about  at  night."  This  is  the  account  of  Mr 
Ralston,  which  tallies  with  the  Scotch  stories  of  brownies, 
is  with  those  of  the  Lithuanian  kanka,  the  Finnish  paara, 
the  French  lutin,  and  the  humble  Northumbrian  bogie, 
who  "  flitted "  with  the  farmer  when  he  removed  his 
furniture.  All  these  are  lares  ;  and  the  ghastly  supersti- 
tion of  the  vampire,  still  prevalent  in  Greece  as  once  in 
Scotland,  may  be  traced  to  the  unsatisfied  ingna,  or  male- 
volent spectre  of  the  Australian  savage,  the  tii  of  Poly- 
nesia, the  upir  of  Russian  folklore. 

We  now  come  to  almost  the  most  universally  credited 
class  of  apparitions — namely,  the  subjective  visions,  coin- 
ciding with  real  facts  and  events  occurring  at  a  distance, 
belield  by  persons  possessing  the  Celtic  taishitaraugh,  or 
<ift  of  second-sight.  The  second-sight  is  described  by  a 
believer  as  "  a  singular  faculty  of  seeing  in  otherwise 
invisible  object,  without  any  previous  means  "used  by  the 
person  that  beholds  it  for  that  end."  The  name  of  second- 
sight  is  the  Scotch  one  under  which  the  reputed  pheno- 
mena excited  the  curiosity  of  Dr  Johnson,  and  "  made  him 
wish  to  have  some  instances  of  that  faculty  well  authenti- 
cated." In  Scott's  opinion,  "if  force  of  evidence  could 
authorise  us  to  believe  facts  inconsistent  with  the  general 
laws  of  nature,  enough  might  be  produced  in  favour  of  the 
existence  of  the  second-sight."  All  history,  all  tradition, 
abounds  in  instances.  A  well-known  anecdote  tells  how 
St  Ambrose  fell  into  a  comatose  state  while  celebrating 
ihe  mass  at  Milan,  and  on  his  recovery  declared  that  he 
had  been  present  at  St  Martin's  funeral  at  Tours,  where, 
indeed,  reports  from  Tours  afterwards  declared  that  he  had 
been  seen.  A  similar  experience  of  Swedenborg's  (who 
de:cribed  at  Gottenburg  a  fire  which  was  actually  raging 
at  Stockholm)  is  reported  by  Kant  The  wide  distribution 
of  the  belief  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Mr  Mason  Browne's 
exploring  party  on  the  Coppermine  River  was  met  by 
Indians,  sent  by  their  medicine  man,  who  predicted  the 
coming  of  the  party,  just  as  a  seer  in  the  Hebrides 
described  even  the  livery  of  Dr  Johnson's  servant  before 
liis  arrival.  In  a  j-omote  age  and  country  we  find  Njal, 
the  hero  of  the  Njal's  saga,  credited  with  forspan,  or  the 
gift  of    beholding    such    shadowy  apparitions    of   future 


events  —  a  power  carefully  distinguished  from  ordinary 
clear-sighted  wisdom.  Returning  to  savage  life,  a  com- 
plete account  of  the  morbid  nature  and  of  the  initiation 
of  a  diviner  is  given  from  the  mouths  of  Kaffir  converts  in 
Dr  Callaway's  Religion  of  t/ie  Amazulu.  A  peculiar 
organisation,  a  habit  of  haunting  the  desert,  and  of 
fasting,  combine  to  produce  the  inyanga,  or  second- 
sighted  man  ;  what  Reichenbach  calls  der  sensitiv  Metsch 
and  franker  Zulus  "  a  soft-headed  one."  This  part  of  the 
subject  may  be  concluded  with  a  quotation  from  the 
Odyssey,  showing  the  similarity  of  these  prophetic  and 
warning  apparitions  in  the  islands  of  western  Greece  and 
of  western  Scotland.  Theoclymenus  speaks  to  the  doomed 
wooers  at  their  latest  feast — "  Ah,  wretched  men,  what 
ails  you  ?  Your  knees,  and  faces,  and  heads  are  swathed  in 
night,  and  a  wailing  sound  has  arisen,  and  all  cheeks  are 
wet  with  tears,  and  the  walls  and  the  fair  spaces  of  the 
ceiling  do  drip  with  blood,  and  the  porch  is  full  of  ghosts, 
and  the  court  is  filled  with  shadows — the  shadows  of  men 
bound  hellwards — and  the  sun  has  perished  out  of  heaven, 
and  an  evil  mist  has  overspread  the  world."  Compare 
Martin  in  his  Description  of  the  Western  Isles — "When 
a  shroud  is  perceived  about  one,  it  is  a  prognostick 
of  death.  The  time  is  judged  according  to  tho  height  ol 
it  about  the  person  ;  for  if  it  is  seen  about  the  middle, 
death  is  not  to  be  expected  for  the  space  of  a  j'car ;  and 
as  it  is  frequently  seen  to  ascend  higher  towards  the 
head,  death  is  concluded  to  be  at  hand  within  a  few  days 
or  hours,  as  daily  experience  confirms."  These  modem 
and  ancient  instances  scarcely  serve  to  increase  "  the  force 
of  evidence  "  that  Scott  speaks  of,  but  rather  to  prove  thai 
the  superstition  is  a  fragment  of  the  most  primitive  specu- 
lations on  the  facts  of  trance  and  coma. 

The  apparitions  which  play  a  part  in  all  the  records  of 
trials  for  witchcraft  admit  of  some  explanation,  though 
scarcely  an  adequate  one,  in  known  laws  of  human  nature. 
It  is  easy  enough  to  understand  how  in  primitive  times 
the  diviner  who  beheld  spirits  was  also  believed  to  be  able 
to  command  them  to  do  his  bidding  and  to  injure  his 
enemies.  The  belief  persisted  under  the  civilisation  of 
ancient  Rome,  and  Apuleius  tells  a  very  impressive  story 
of  how  the  apparition  of  "  a  woman  of  hideous  aspect, 
marked  by  guilt  and  extreme  sorrow,  whose  haggard  face 
was  sallow  as  boxwood,"  was  evoked  by  a  witch  to  slay 
her  foe.  No  instance  of  the  survival  of  savage  supersti- 
tions is  stranger  than  the  fact  that  men  like  Henry  More 
and  Glanvil,  Bodin,  the  great  French  publicist.  Sir  "Thomas 
Browne,  and  Wesley,  could  still  maintain  that  disease  an(f 
death  might  be  caused  by  such  malevolent  apparitioust 
We  can  only  say  in  their  defence  that  the  amount  ol  con- 
current evidence  and  confession,  corresponding  as  it  did 
with  the  prohibition  of  witchcraft  in  the  Bible,  constrained 
them  to  share  the  cruel  superstition  of  their  age.  Nor  is 
it  impossible  to  assign  causes,  besides  the  inadequate  ona 
of  conscious  imposture,  for  the  confessions  of  the  unhappy 
creatures  accused  of  mtchcraft.  First  we  must  try  to 
conceive  how  entirely  and  implicitly  the  faith  of  the  middle 
ages  accepted  the  existence  of  an  omnipresent  army  of  evil 
spirits.  The  world  was  the  battlefield  of  devils  and  angels, 
and  there  was  a  constant  tendency  in  men's  minds  to 
Manichaeanism,  to  crediting  the  devil  with  frequent  victories." 
Perhaps  no  single  work  enables  the  modern  reader  so^-ividly 
to  imagine  this  state  of  terror,  this  agony  of  patients  who 
believed  that  they  were  in  conflict  with  visible  powers  of 
evil,  as  the  autobiography  of  Guibert  de  Nogent,  the  con 
temporary  historian  of  the  first  crusade.  He  has  left,  in 
the  character  of  his  mother,  a  most  gracious  picture  oj 
womanly  piety,  and  yet  this  excellent  lady  supposed  her-» 
self  to  be  the  nightly  prey  of  Satan,  whom  she  saw  i» 
tangible  form  !     'Then  we  mu.<t  remember  that  the  churclj 
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everywnere  declared  that  mortals  could  enter  into  compact 
with  the  fiends;  and  recalling  how  subject  the  middle  ages 
were  to  imaginary  epidemics,  fevers  of  terror  and  fanaticism, 
it  is  not  so  hard  to  see  how  boUi  accusers  and  accused 
believed  the  truth  of  their  charges  and  confessions.  In 
such  an  epidemic  every  ones  fancy  is  inflamed,  and  people 
are  found  to  accuse  themselves,  as  they  still  do  when  a 
mysterious  murder  has  excited  the  morbid  brains  of  foolish 
persons.  At  these  times  we  may  almost  reverse  the  French 
proverb,  and  say  ijui  s'accuse  s'excuse.  Dreadful  tortures, 
too,  such  as  "  the  most  severe  and  cruel  pain  of  the  boots," 
and  "  that  most  Sir.inge  torment  called  in  Scottish  a 
,  turkas"  {i.e.,  pincers),  want  of  sleep,  and  hunger,  often 
made  confession  and  death  preferable  to  life  in  such 
misery.  Bjt  these  considerations  do  not  explain  away 
the  obvious  belief  and  remorse  of  many  victims,  nor 
account  for  the  similarity  in  dctad  of  all  the  confessions 

For  the  better  understanding  of  these  points  we  may 
briefly  trace  tlie  ordinaiy  course  of  a  witch  epidemic,  as  we 
gather  it  from  the  reports  in  PitCairu's  Criminal  Triids 
in  Scotland,  from  the  Salem  witchcraft  trials  recorded  by 
Cotton  Mather  (1G92),  and  from  such  proces  as  that 
against  Urbain  Graudier  at  Loudun  (1632-34),  as  well  as 
the  stories  collected  by  GlanvU  in  his  Sadducisiniis  Trium- 
phaUis.  Generally  it  happened  that  some  nervous  patient, 
like  the  girls  who  used  to  meet  and  make  what  spiritualists 
now  call  a  circle,  in  Parris's  house  at  Salem,  or  the  novices 
who  accused  Urbain  Grandicr,  or  the  daughter  of  Pdchard 
Hill  of  Stoke-Trister  in  166-t,  or  Adam  Clark  of  Preston- 
pans  (1607),  suffered  from  some  hysterical  complaint.  In 
the  case  of  Mistress  Hill  this  malady  took  the  form  of 
stigmata  or  sudden  prickings  and  swellings  of  the  hands, 
like  those  of  Louise  Laleau,  the  Belgian  ecstatic,  whose 
name  has  recently  become  notorious.  Liring  in  a  Pro- 
testant laud.  Mistress  liUl,  like  all  the  other  patients, 
referred  her  sufferings  to  tlie  machinations  of  a  witch,  just 
as  the  Australian  savage  now  supposes  his  ailment  to  be 
caused  by  magic.  In  the  cases  we  have  named,  as  in  most 
others,  the  witch  was  said  to  appear  in  visible  form,  or  to 
send  "  the  devill  in  likeness  of  ane  blak  man  efter  ane 
feirfuU  manner,"  and  so  to  torment  the  sufferer.  The 
witch  was  then  charged,  examined,  tortured,  if  necessary, 
in  the  ivitch's  bridle  or  othen\isc,  and  as  a  rule  confessed, 
implicating  many  of  her  neighbours.  The  confessions 
were  frequently  recanted,  like  those  made  under  torture  by 
the  Templars.  They  generally  ran  to  the  effect  that  the 
accused,  in  a  despairing  moment,  "  making  heavy  fair  dule 
with  herself,"  like  poor  Bessie  Durdop,  who  was  "  convict 
and  brynnt"  in  1576,  met  an  apparition.  It  might  be  the 
gh'jst  of  Thorn  Reid  who  fell  at  Pinkie  fight,  or  it  might  be 
the  devil,  as  in  most  confessions,  or  the  king  of  elf-land, 
but  he  always  offered  wealth  and  happiness  in  return  for 
the  soul  of  his  victim.  The  bargain  was  closed,  and  the 
witch  was  taken  at  night  to  some  spot,  often  a  church, 
where  she  met  a  great  number  of  her  neighbours.  Here 
she  was  made  to  swear  fealty  to  Satan,  who  sometimes 
took  the  form  of  a  brick  in  France,  or  of  "  a  deer  or  roe  " 
in  Scotland.  The  same  revolting  ceremonies  and  travesties 
of  the  church  service  followed  as  were  attributed  to  the 
Templars,  and  the  worshippers  received  power  to  do  evil, 
raise  storms,  bewitch  cattle,  and  so  on,  after  which  there 
ensued  a  licentious  revel  Sometimes  the  witches  would 
fall  into  trances  when  under  examination,  and  declare  on 
waking  that  they  had  been  spiritually  present  at  the  joys 
of  the  Sahhat.  Their  victims,  when  confronted  with  them, 
frequently  became  subject  to  convulsions,  and  were  aware  of 
their  presence  though  walls  and  Hoors  were  between  them. 
Both  these  fatt.s  point  to  the  presence  of  the  phenomena 
of  hj-puotism  or  mesmerism,  and  the  abnormal  state  pro- 
duced by  concentrated  attention  and  abeyance  of  the  wilL 


The  ceremonies  of  this  pretended  Sahbat  can  be  accounted 

for  if  we  suppose  that  the  Scotch  peasants,  like  those  of 
France,  retained  the  traditions  of  those  vast  nocturnal 
gatherings,  with  their  revival  of  pagan  rights,  their  jnockery 
of  the  church,  their  unnatU|Pil  licentiousness,  in  which  the 
popular  misery  of  the  14th  century  found  relief  and 
expression.  An  account  of  these  orgies  is  given  in  5L 
Michelet's  book  La  Sorciere.  He  does  not  appear  to  have 
consulted  the  records  of  the  Scottish  trials  for  witchcraft, 
which  makes  the  very  close  resemblance  between  the 
Scottish  and  French  confessions  even  more  striking. 

In  attempting  to  explain  this  resemblance,  as  well 
as  the  multitude  of  well-attested  apparitions  which  the 
annals  of  ■witchcraft  report,  we  have  to  remember  the 
following  facts.  The  manner  of  producing  these  abnormal 
nervous  states,  in  ■vthich  the  patient  is  impressed  exactly  as 
if  he  heard  and  saw  what  he  is  commanded  to  hear  and 
see,  has  always  been  familiar  to  peoples  in  a  low  state  of 
civilisation.  The  witchcraft  trials  attribute  to  diabolical 
influence  phenomena  which  we  may  now  see  performed  on 
^villing  patients  by  strolling  professors  of  mesmerism  and 
magnetism.  The  constantly  reviving  interest  in  these 
phenomena,  which  to-day  takes  the  shape  of  matter  for 
gossip,  in  the  middle  ages  swelled  into  a  frenzy  of  fear  and 
of  excited  imagination.  The  church  encouraged  this  fear 
by  its  doctrines,  and  did  Httle  to  check  it  by  rts  exor- 
cisms. All  classes  believed  that  the  power  which  produces 
hypnotism,  could  be  hurtfully  exercised,  and  all  classes 
attempted  the  impossible  crime  of  slaying  by  magic.  The 
rural  population  retained  the  memory  of  pagan  orgies,  of 
the  Worship  of  heathen  gods,  now  declared  to  be  devils  ; 
they  alsoretained  the  harmless  tradition  of  the  fairy  world, 
and  when  tortured  into  confession  they  reproduced,  with 
convincing  identity,  fragments  of  folk-lore.  Isobel  Gowdie 
was  burned  in  Nairn  in  1662  for  telling  tales  which 
would  nowadays  make  her  invaluable  to  the  collector  of 
Mdrchen  or  nmsery  stories  (Pitcairn,  iii.  603).  Survivals 
of  belief  out  of  an  uncivilised  stage  of  progress,  attested 
by  the  facts  of  nervous  disease,  heightened  by  fear  and 
imagination,  interpreted  by  unscientific  theology,  go  far  to 
constitute  the  familiar  apparitions  of  ^^•itchc^aft.  It  ou<'ht 
to  be  added  that  modern  behevers  in  spiritualism  claim 
the  witches  as  martyi-s  of  their  own  faith,  and  recognise  in 
their  reported  performances,  especially  in  their  power  ol 
floating  in  the  air,  anticipations  of  their  own  puerile 
miracles. 

The  species  of  apparitions  we  have  discussed  may  all  be 
traced  to  the  traditions  of  the  non-progressive  classes,  and 
connected  with  the  earliest  ideas  about  the  supematuraL 
But  the  spirits  which  are  most  familiar  to  us,  the  spectres 
of  ghost  stories  and  fireside  tales,  rest  their  claims  to  exist 
ence  on  the  evidence  of  the  eyes  and  ears  of  people  w< 
meet  every  day.  True,  the  e\-idence  is  of  the  hearsay 
class ;  it  is  almost  as  rare  to  find  a  witness  who  has  seen  a 
ghost  as  to  encounter  a  person  who  does  not  know  some 
one  who  has  had  this  experience.  As  a  rule,  the  deceased 
friend  is  said  to  have  appeared  at  the  moment  or  about 
the  time  of  his  death  to  an  acquaintance  at  a  distance. 
The  beUef  is  now  more  widely  spread  and  more  firmly 
held  among  the  educated  classes  than  it  has  been  for 
centuries,  and  the  arguments  on  both  sides  are  worth  con- 
sideration. The  sceptics  do  not  deny  that  people  have 
been  subjectively  affected,  in  the  same  way  as  they  would 
have  been  if  the  dead  friend  had  been  objectively  present 
But  they  bring  forwai-d  several  weU-authcnticated  instances 
to  prove  that  some  people  have  been  subject  to  illusory 
appearances,  of  which  they  could  only  test  the  reaUty  by 
the  attempt  to  handle  them.  Perhaps  the  best  known  case 
is  that  of  Nicolai,  a  Berlin  bookseller  (1790),  who  repe.".tod 
his  own  hallucinations  to  the  academy  of  Berlin      "  TueT 
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were  generally  phantasms  of  his  friends  ana  acquaintances; 
or,  in  other  words,  copies  of  his  past  impressions  and  per- 
ceptions, so  renovated  and  verified  as  to  create  an  illusion 
of  reality."  Another  example  is  the  cose  of  a  Mrs  A., 
attested  by  Sir  David  Brewster  in  his  Natural  Magic,  and 
repeated  by  Professor  Huxley  in  his  Elementary  Physiology. 
Mrs  A.'s  illusions  were  often  grotesque  and  terrible,  and 
she  could  not  always  connect  them  with  any  past  impres- 
sion. Different  philosophical  explanations  are  given  of 
these  cases  of  disordered  vision.  Dr  Hibbert,  in  his 
Philosophy  of  Apparitions,  conceives  that  the  organs  of 
sense  are  the  actual  medium  through  which  past  feelings 
are  renovated ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  when,  from  strong 
mental  excitement,  ideas  have  become  as  vi\-id  as  past 
impressions,  or  even  more  so,  this  intensity  is  induced  by, 
or  rather  productive  of,  an  absolute  affection  of  those  par- 
ticular parts  of  the  organic  structure  on  which  sensations 
depend,  in  the  same  way  precisely  as  the  8ali\-ary  glands 
are  knov.Ti  to  be  occasionally  as  much  e.\cited  by  the  idea 
of  some  favourite  food  as  if  the  said  body  itself  were 
actually  present,  stimnlating  the  papillae  of  the  fauces.  It 
would  have  been  more  simple  if  Dr  Hibbert  had  said  that 
imagination,  in  some  states,  reacts  upon  the  organ  of  sense 
and  renovates  past  feelings  or  sensations,  the  natural 
antecedents  or  necessary  concomitants  of  certain  percep- 
tions, with  an  intensity  sufficient  to  create  an  illusion  of 
reality. 

A  further  explanation  is  given  by  Sir  David  Brewster, 
who  has  remarked  as  a  physical  fact  that,  "  when  the  eye 
is  not  exposed  to  the  impressions  of  external  objects,  or 
when  it  is  insensible  to  these  objects  in  consequence  of 
being  engrossed  with  its  own  operations,  any  object  of 
mental  contemplation,  which  has  either  been  called  up  by 
the  memory  or  created  by  the  imagination,  will  be  seen  as 
distinctly  as  if  it  had  been  formed  from  the  vision  of  a  real 
object.  In  examining  these  mental  impressions,"  he  adds, 
"I  have  found  that  they  follow  the  motions  of  the  eye-ball 
exactly  like  the  spectral  impressions  of  luminous  objects, 
and  that  they  resemble  them  also  in  their  apparent  im- 
mobility when  the  eye-ball  is  displaced  by  an  external 
force.  If  this  result  shall  be  found  generally  true  by  others, 
it  will  follow  that  the  objects  of  mental  contemplation  may 
be  seen  as  distinctly  as  external  objects,  and  will  occupy  the. 
same  local  position  in  the  cuis  of  vision  as  if  they  had  been 
formed  by  the  agency  of  light."  This  goes  to  the  very  root 
of  the  theory  of  apparitions,  all  the  phenomena  of  which 
seem  to  depend  upon  the  relative  intensities  of  the  two 
classes  of  impressions,  and  upotf'^he  manner  of  their  acci- 
dental combination.  In  perfect  health  the  mind  not  only 
possesses  a  control  over  its  powers,  but  the  impressions  of 
external  objects  alone  occupy  its  attention,  and  the  play  of 
imagination  is  consequently  checked,  except  in  sleep,  when 
its  operations  are  relatively  more  feeble  and  faint.  But  in 
the  unhealthy  state  of  the  mind,  when  its  attention  is 
partly  withdrawn  from  the  contemplation  of  external  ob- 
jects, the  impressions  of  its  own  creation,  or  rather  repro- 
duction, will  either  overpower  external  objects,  or  combine 
themselves  with  the  impressions  of  them,  and  thus  generate 
Illusions  wljch  in  the  one  case  appear  alone,  while  in  the 
other  they  are  seen  projected  among  those  external  objects 
to  which  the  eye-ball  is  directed,  in  the  manner  explained 
by  Dr  Brewster.  To  these  phj-sical  causes  of  subjective 
apparitions,  the  forces  of  the  imagination,  of  long  desire, 
of  strained- attention,  are  supposed  to  coaUibuie  their 
Influence^ 

-,  "  Enthusiastic  feelings  of  an  impressive  and  solemn 
nature,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "  occur  both  in  private  and 
public  life,  which  seem  to  add  ocular  testimony  to  an  inter- 
course betwixt  earth  and  the  world  beyond  it.  For  example, 
(he  son  who  has  been  lately  deprived  of  his  father  feels  a 


sudden  crisis  approach,  in  which  he  is  anxious  to  havi; 
recourse  to  his  sagacious  odvice — or  a  bereaved  husband 
earnestly  desires  again  to  behold  the  form  of  which  the 
grave  has  deprived  him  for  ever — or,  to  use  a  darker  yet 
very  common  instance,  the  wretched  man  who  has  dipped 
.his  hand  in  his  fel]ow<reaturo's  blood,  is  haunted  by  the 
apprehension  that  the  phantom  of  the  slain  stands  by  the 
bedside  of  his  murderer.  In  all  or  any  of  these  cases  who 
shall  doubt  that  imagination,  favoured  by  circumstances, 
has  power  to  su7nnio7i  upr  to  the  organ  of  sight  spectres  which 
only  exist  in  the  mind  of  those  by  whom  their  apparition 
seems  to  bo  witnessed  1  If  we  add  that  such  a  vision  may 
take  place  in  the  course  of  one  of  those  lively  dreams  in 
which  the  patient,  except  in  respect  to  the  single  subject 
of  one  strong  impression,  is  or  seems  sensible  of  the  real 
particulars  of  the  scene  around  him,  a  state  of  slumber 
which  often  occurs — if  ho  is  so  far  conscious,  for  example, 
as  to  know  that  he  is  lying  on  his  own  bed,  and  surrounded 
by  Im  own  familiar  fnrniture,  at  the  time  when  the  supposed 
apparition  La  manifested,  it  becomes  almost  in  vain  to  argue 
with  the  visionary  against  the  reality  of  his  dream,  since 
the  spectre,  though  itself  purely  fanciful,  is  inserted  amidst 
so  many  circumstauccs  which  he  feels  must  be  true  beyond 
the  reach  of  doubt  or  question.  That  which  is  undeniably 
certain  becomes  in  a  mauner  a  warrant  for  the  reality  of 
the  appearance  to  which  doubt  would  have  been  other- 
wise attached.  And  if  any  event,  such  as  the  death  of 
the  person  dreamt  of,  chances  to  take  place,  so  as  to  corre- 
spond with  the  nature  and  the  time  of  the  apparition,  the 
coincidence,  though  one  which  must  be  frequent,  since  our 
dreams  usually  refer  to  the  accomplishment  of  that  which 
haunts  our  minds  when  awake,  and  often  presage  tlie  most 
probable  events,  seems  perfect,  and  the  chain  of  circum- 
stances touching  the  evidence  may  not  unreasonably  be 
considered  as  complete." 

Now  this  is  the  point — namely,  the  possibility  of  fre- 
quent coincidence — where  the  advocates  of  the  reality  of 
apparitions  join  issue  with  the  sce[itics.  They  do  not 
deny  that  some  people  have  been  subject  to  hallucinations. 
They  say  with  De  Foe,  "  we  have,  we  believe,  as  true  a 
notion  of  the  power  of  imagination  as  we  ought  to  have. 
We  believe  that  we  form  as  many  apparitions  in  our 
fancies  as  we  behold  with  our  eyes,  and  a  great  many 
more.  But  it  does  not  foUiiw  from  thence  that  there  are 
no  such  things  in  nature."  It  is  when  apparitions  of  men 
dying  are  seen  at  a  distance  from  the  place  of  their  death, 
or  when  different  witnesses,  at  different  times,  behold  the 
same  apparition  in  a  certain  place,  that  the  explanation  of 
mere  fancy  or  subjective  illusion  becomes  hard  to  accept 
It  is  unfair  of  Scott  to  say  that  the  coincidence  between 
death  and  distant  apparition  in  dream  or  waking  vision 
is  one  which  "  must  frequently  happen."  Mankind  h.is 
agreed  with  Dr  Johnson  to  consider  the  event  not  fortuitous. 
Nothing  is  explained,  if  the  multitude  of  such  stories  are  sup- 
ported by  evidence,  by  speaking  of  a  coincidence.  As  Joab 
says  in  Voltaire's  play,  c'esl  la  le  mircu:le.  Again,  to  con- 
vert Xicolai's  visions  into  genuine  apparitions,  or  to  make 
Mrs  A.  what  Professor  Huxley  calls  a  mine  of  ghost  stories, 
what  they  saw  should  have  been  also  seen  by  others,  or 
should  have  been  followed  by  some  significant  event.  To 
give  an  example  of  a  genuine  ghost  story  as  contrasted  with, 
a  hallucination : — It  happened  to  a  lady,  a  distant  relative 
of  the  writer,  to  waken  one  morning  in  Edinburgh,  and 
see,  as  she  thought,  her  father  standing  by  her  side.  He 
was  dressed  in  his  full  uniform  as  a  general  in  the  East 
India  Company's  army,  and  seemed  to  her  to  press  his 
hand  on  his  side  with  a  look  of  pain,  and  then  to  dis- 
appear. The  lady  mentioned  what  she  supposed  she  had 
seen  to  the  clergyman  with  whom  she  was  residing.  Ho 
took  a  note  of  the  date  of  the  occurrence,  which  happened 
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in  a  time,  as  was  supposed,  of  profound  peace.  The  next 
news  from  India  brought  tidings  of  the  mutiny,  aud  that 
the  lad/s  father  had  gone  out  in  full  uniform  to  address 
his  native  troops,  and  had  been  shot  down  by  them.  Now 
granting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  evidence  for 
this  story  is  sufficient,  believers  in  apparitions  would  be 
justified  in  saying  that  a  coincidence  so  odd  must  have 
some  unexplained  cause.  Two  explanations  of  appear- 
ances of  this  kind  suggest  themselves  to  the  savage  and 
the  scientific  spiritualist  respectively.  The  former  believes 
that  all  real  objects  have  their  shadowy  doubles  in  the 
next  world ;  the  weapons  buried  with  the  dead  chief  send 
their  doubles  to  join  him  in  the  happy  hunting-grounds. 
The  latter  holds  that  the  seer  is  subjectively  affected  in  the 
manner  desired  by  the  person  whose  apparition  he  be-, 
holds,  who  naturally  assumes  some  familiar  raiment, 
"  his  habit  as  he  Uved."  To  take  another  example.  The 
writer  once  met,  as  he  believed,  a  well-known  and  learned 
member  of  an  English  university  who  was  really  dying  at 
a  place  more  than  a  hundred  miles  distant  from  that  in 
which  he  was  seen.  Supposing,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that  the  writer  did  not  mistake  some  other  individual 
for  the  extremely  noticeable  person  whom  he  seemed  to 
see,  the  coincidence  between  the  subjective  impression  and 
the  death  of  the  learned  professor  is,  to  say  the  least, 
curious.  Pursuing  this  line  of  thought,  the  wholekquestion 
becomes  one  of  evidence.  Does  the  number  of  well-attested 
coincidences  between  the  time  of  death  and  the  moment  of 
apparition  exceed  the  limits  that  the  laws  of  chance  allow  1 
■KU  people  who  have  seen  such  spectres  can  give  up  the 
habit  of  adorning  their  stories  with  fanciful  additions,  and 
can  make  up  their  minds  to  attest  them  with  their  names, 
'.he  balance  of  argument  is  on  the  side  of  the  sceptics, 
rhese  reasoners  seem,  however,  to  lay  too  much  stress  on 
the  effect  of  "  expectant  attention."  It  is  Tiot  as  a  rule 
the  anxious  mourner  who  beholds  the  spectre  of  the  be- 
loved dead.  No  sorrow  is  more  common  than  the  a£Sic- 
tion  of  JIargaret  as  d^cribed  by  Wordsworth  : — 

"  'Tis  falsely  said 
That  there  was  ever  intercourse 

Betwixt  the  living  and  the  dead,; 
For  surely  then  I  shonld  have  sight 
Of  him  I  wait  for  day^and  night 

With  love  and  longings  infinite." 

It  may  be  added  that  hallucinations,  or  whatever  we  are 
to  call  the  impression  of  beholding  objects  of  supernatural 
horror,  are  not  confined  to  the  human  race.  A  remarkable 
example  of  superstitious  horror  shown  by  a  dog,  at  the 
moment  of  a  supposed  apparition  to  his  owner,  is  given  in 
the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  Ixiv., 
pp.  18&-187.  In  the  same  way,  during  the  mysterious 
disturbances  at  the  house  of  the  Wesleys,  "  the  mastiff 
was  more  afraid  than  any  of  the  children."  Popular 
superstition  has  used  this  belief.  When  the  dogs  howl, 
in  the  Danish  ballad,  or  in  its  Provengal  counterpart, 
the  cruel  stepmother  is  afraid  of  the  apparition  of  the 
dead  mother,  and  treats  the  children  kindly.  In  the  same 
way,  when  Athene,  in  the  Odyssey,  appears  to  Odysseus, 
Telemachus  cannot  see  her,  but  the  dogs  crouch  and  whine 
in  fear.  The  case  of  Balaam's  ass  is  sufficiently  well 
known. 

The  latest  and  the  most  important  development  of  the 
belief  in  apparitions  is  that  known  as  spiritualism.  The 
believers  in  a  religion  based  on  pretended  communications 
from  the  dead  are  numbered  in  America  by  millions. 
Their  opponents  say  that  their  faith  and  practice  help  to 
fill  the  limatic  asylums,  to  which  they  easily  reply  that 
theirs  is  not  the  only  creed  that  gives  occasion  to  religious 
madness.  Men  of  sense  and  experience  are  numbered  in 
their  ranks,  and  even  in  England  it  would  be  easy  to  name 


persons  of  sminence  in  art  and  literature,  and  some  branchei 
of  science,  who  are  puzzled  by  the  phenomena  they  suppose 
themselves  to  have  witnessed.  Thus  the  late  Augustus 
de  Morgan  writes  in  the  preface  of  From  Matter  to  6'pirti 
— "  I  am  perfectly  convinced,  in  a  manner  nhich  should 
make  unbelief  impossible,  that  I  have  seen  things  called 
spiritual  which  cannot  be  taken  by  a  rational  being  to 
be  capable  of  exjilanation  by  imposture,  coincidence,  oi 
mistake." 

Modern  spiritualism  arose  from  one  of  the  commonest 
superstitions  in  the  world — the  belief  in  haunted  houses. 
What  the  Germans  call  the  PoUergeust  (the  noisy  spirit 
that  raps  and  throws  about  furmtvu-e)  is  not  peculiar  to 
any  country.  We  Sud  it  in  Japan  (see  Tales  of  Old 
Japan),  in  Russia,  in  Egypt.  Pliny  tells  of  the  haunted 
house  of  Athenodorus,  the  philosopher,  in  Athens.  In 
Iceland  the  ghost  of  the  dead  thrall  Glam  raps  on  the 
roofs  in  the  Gretti's  saga ;  and  "  the  Pyaks,  Singhalese, 
and  Siamese  agree  with  the  Esths  as  to  such  routing  and 
rapping  being  caused  by  spirits."  Such  disturbances, 
accompanied  with  api)aritions,  haunted  the  house  inhabited 
by  Mrs  Ricketts,  a  sister  of  Earl  St  Vincent.  Scott  says 
in  reference  to  this  case  that  "  no  one  has  seen  an 
authentic  accoimt  from  the  earl ; "  but  his  sisters  report 
has  recently  been  published  (see  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
for  May  1672).  Every  one  has  heard  of  the  rappings  in 
the  house  of  the  elder  Wesley.  Glanvil,  in  his  iSaddu- 
cismus  Triumphatus,  has  left  well-authenticated  reixirts 
of  many  cases,  notably  that  of  the  drummer  of  Tedworth. 
The  house  of  Mr  Mompesson  of  Tedworth,  in  1651,  was 
disturbed  by  continual  noises — furniture  moving  of  its 
own  accord,  raps  thai  could  be  guided  by  raps  given  by  the 
spectators.  Precisely  the  same  phenomena  occurred  in  the 
house  of  a  Mr  Fox,  in  West  New  York,  in  1847-48.  It 
was  discovered  by  his  daughter,  iiiss  Kate  Fox,  a  child 
of  nine  years  old,  that  the  raps  replied  to  hers.  An  alpha- 
bet was  then  brought,  the  raps  spelled  out  words  by  knock- 
ing when  certain  letters  were  pointed  to,  aud  modem 
spiritualism  was  boru.  It  has  again  and  again  attracted 
notice  in  England ;  medium  after  medium  has  crSssed  ihi 
Atlantic ;  impostures  have  been  exposed  and  defended  i 
and  opinion  continues  to  be  divided  on  the  subject.  Thd 
views  of  a  believer,  though  not  a  fanatical  one,  may  b^ 
quoted  from  Mr  Dale  Owen's  book.  The  Debatable  Laiid: — 

"1.  There  exists  in  the  presence  of  certain  sensitives  of  highly 
nervous  organisation  a  mysterious  force,  capable  of  moviiig  ponder- 
able bodies,  and  which  exhibits  intelligence.  Temporary  forma- 
tions, material  in  structure  and  cognisable  by  the  senses,  are  pro- 
duced by  the  same  influence — for  example,  hands  which  grasp  witb 
Uving  j>nwer. 

"  2.  This  force  and  the  resulting  phenomena  are  developed  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  according  to  the  conditions  of  die  sensitive, 
and  in  a  measure  by  atmospherical  conditions. 

"  3.  Tlie  intelligence  which  governs  this  force  is  independent  of, 
and  external  to,  the  minds  of  the  investigator  and  of  the  medium. 
For  example,  questions  unkno^-n  to  either  (sic),  ud  in  Inngua^ 
unknown  to  either,  are  duly  answered. 

"  i.  The  origin  of  these  phenomena  is  an  oyen  (juestion." 

Now,  as  a  rule,  these  phenomena  are  exhibited  in  the 
presence  of  "  sensitives,"  who  are  paid  for  exercising  their 
piofession,  and  who  prefer  to  do  so  in  a  dark  room.  Men 
of  science  who  have  attended  these  exhibitions  have  not 
always  met  with  interesting  resiilts,  and  the  conclusions 
at  which  some  of  them  have  arrived  may  be  stated  thus : 

1.  As  a  rule,  nothing  worth  notice  has  occurred  at 
sconces  where  competent  observers  have  been  present. 
Spiritualists  reply  that  the  spiritual  kingdom  can  only  be 
entet:ed  after  long  and  patient  attendance  at  many  stances. 
and  that  the  presence  of  the  sceptic  destroys  the  force  "i 
the  spiritual  influences. 

2.  When  strange  phenomena  have  been  witne-.r-ed,  ihey 
have  often  been  traced  to  conscious  imposture  and  legcr 
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iemain.  Believers  answer  with  Borrow  that  imposture  is 
jnly  too  common  on  the  part  of  mediums  diffident  of  their 
powers ;  but  the  aim  of  science  ought  to  bo  to  detect  the 
•ealities  that  co-exist  with  the  imposture. 

3.  \Vhere  conscious  imposture  does  not  come  in,  uncon- 
tcious  cerebration  and  unconsciotts  muscular  action,  super- 
vening on  a  state  of  expectant  attention,  are  just  as  deceit- 
ful. That  the  mediums  are  in  a  morbid  condition  is  proved 
by  the  feeling  of  a  cold  air  passing  over  the  hands,  like  the 
aura  epileptica.  Unconscious  muscular  action  may  be 
defined  as  the  involuntary  response  made  by  the  muscles 
to  ideas  with  which  the  mind  may  be  possessed  when 
the  directing  power  of  the  mind  is  in  abeyance.  The 
response  given  by  rapping  on  the  part  of  the  agitated 
furniture  is  due  to  unconscious  cerebration — that  is,  to 
ideational  changes  taking  place  in  the  cerebrum — of  which 
we  may  be  at  the  time  unconscious  through  a  want  of 
receptiWty  on  the  part  of  the  sensorium.  The  answer 
given,  though  not  present  in  conscious  thought,' may  exist 
in  latent  thought,  and  that  latent  thought  may  stimulate 
muscular  action  towards  producing  the  unconsciously- 
desired  result. .  In  their  reply,  spiritualists  depend  on 
evidence  which  science  hesitates  to  accept.  They  say  that 
they  have  seen  such  phenomena  as  no  consciously  exerted 
muscular  power  could  produce,  and  heard  replies  that  did 
not  exist  even  in  their  latent  consciousness.  Hence  they 
insist  on  the  presence  of  "  a  new  force." 

4.  The  received  spiritualist  theory  belongs  to  the  philo- 


sophy of  savages.  A  savage  looking  on  at  a  spuitual  stance 
in  London  would  be  perfectly  at  home  in  the  proceedings. 
It  is  answered  that  the  savage's  evidence  and  behef  is  au 
undesigned  coincidence  of  great  confirmatory  strength. 

5.  The  reported  doings  and  sayings  of  the  spirits  are 
trivial,  irreverent,  useless,  and  shocking.  Spiritualist* 
reply,  with  Swedenborg,  that  death  works  no  immediate 
change  in  character  or  knowledge,  and  agree  ivith  Plato,  in 
the  Jfhado,  that  the  lowest  and  idlest  souls  are  precisely 
the  most  likely  to  revisit  earth.  But  with  perseverance 
they  look  for  better  things. 

We  must  leave  the  question  tub  judice.  No  one  can  be 
surprised  that  men  of  science  hold  back  from  devoting 
valuable  time  to  the  investigation  of  phenomena  asso- 
ciated with  darkened  rooms,  hysterics,  and  confessed 
imposture.  On  the  other  hand,  believers  will  insist  on- 
crediting  their  eyes  and  ears,  and  being  influenced  by 
hopes  and  lore  and  fears.  Apparitions  must  be  allowed  \a) 
be  an  exception  to  the  general  ordinance — a  disturbing 
influence  in  the  healthy  tide  of  things.  It  is  more  pro- 
bable that  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature  will  hold  their 
sway  than  that  a  revolution  is  about  to  be  effected  in  all 
human  and  divine  relations.  This  is  what  spiritualist* 
expect,  and  their  attitude  has  its  interest  for  the  student  of 
JIan.  Perhaps  the  principal  lesson  to  be  gained  from  the 
study  of  the  theories  of  apparitions  is  that  human  nature 
remains  essentially  the  same,  beneath  the  shifting  surface 
of  creeds  and  customs.'  (a.  l.  ) 


APPEAL,  in  its  usual  modem  sense,  is  the  act  by  which 
a  decision  is  brought  for  review  from  an  inferior  to  a  supe- 
rior court.  In  Roman  jurisprudence  it  was  used  in  this 
and  in  other  significations ;  it  was  sometimes  equivalent  to 
prosecution,  or  the  calling  up  of  an  accused  person  before 
a  tribunal  where  the  accuser  appealed  to  the  protection 
of  the  magistrate  against  injustice  or  oppression.  The 
derivation  from  the  word  appello,  naturally  shows  its 
earliest  meaning  to  have  been  an  urgent  outcry  or  prayer 
against  injustice.  Hence  it  inferred  a  superior  power 
capable  of  protecting  against  petty  tjTanny.  In  its  mean- 
ing of  seeking  a  higher  tribunal  for  recourse  against  a 
lower,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  characteristic  of  the 
Republic,  where  the  magistrate  was  generally  supreme 
within  his  sphere,  and  those  who  felt  themselves  outraged 
by  injustice  threw  themselves  on  popular  protection  by 
provocatio,  instead  of  looking  to  redress  from  a  higher 
official  authority.  The  Empire,  however,  introduced  grades 
of  jurdisdiction,  and  the  ultimate  remedy  was  an  appeal  to 
the  emperor;  thus  Paul,  when  brought  before  Festus, 
appealed  unto  Csesar.  It  must  be  understood  that  the 
appeal  was  actually  dealt  with  by  a  supreme  judge  repre- 
senting the  emperor,  not  by  the  emperor  in  person.  In 
the  Corpus  Juris,  the  appeal  to  the  emperor  is  called  indis- 
criminately appellatio  and  provocatio.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  49th  book  of  the  Pandects  is  devoted  to 
appeals ;  but  little  of  the  practical  operation  of  the  systcan  is 
to  be  deduced  from  the  propositions  there  brought  together. 

The  ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  and  the  gradations  of  the 
feudal  system,  naturally  afforded  scope  in  the  Middle  Ages 
for  appeals  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  authority.  In 
matters  ecclesiastical, includingtheso  matrimonial,  testamen- 
tary, and  other  departments  which  the  church  ever  tried  to 
bring  within  the  operation  of  the  canon  law,  there  were 
various  grades  of  appeal,  ending  with  the  Pope.  >  The  Eu- 
ropean princes  in  general  struggled  against  this  assumption 
of  authority  by  the  court  of  Rome,  and  it  was  the  source 
of  many  contests  between  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  regal 
power. 


It  became  customary  for  ambitious  sovereigns  to  encou 
rag6  appeals  from  the  courts  of  the  crown  vassals  to  them- 
selves as  represented  by  the  supreme  judges,  and  Charle- 
magne usually  enjoys  the  credit  of  having  set  the  example 
of  this  system  of  centralisation,  by  establishing  mitsi  domi- 
nici.  The  great  vassals,  however,  sought  recourse  against 
the  decisions  of  the  royal  courts  in  their  own  order, 
embodied  as  the  great  council  or  parliament  of  the  nation, 
and  hence  arose  the  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords  as  the 
court  of  last  resort. 

When  the  progress  of  civilisation  and  the  art  of  self 
government  render  judges  no  longer  amenable  to  thi 
charge  of  tyranny  or  fraud,  an  appellate  system  changes 
its  character  and  objects.  It  in  some  measure  certainlj. 
tends  to  preserve  that  judicial  integrity  which  renders  it 
unnecessary  as  the  immediate  refuge  of  the  persecuted 
suitor.  But  its  ostensible  object  ia  the  preservation  ot 
uniformity  in  the  law.  The  attainment  of  this  object 
renders  it  imfortunately  necessary,  in  such  a  country  as 
ours,  that  no  tribunal  shall  give,  in  the  first  instance,  ir 
any  important  question,  a  decision  which  is  not  open  tc 
appeal.  The  process  has  the  double  advantage,  that  it  Lae 
a  tendency  to  bring  every  legal  difficulty  'iltimately 
to  one  triljunal,  where  a  uniformity  of  principle  may  be 
expected  in  the  application  of  the  law,  and,  at  th-;  same 
time,  stimulates  the  exertions  of  the  subordinate  judge, 
who  knowing  that  his  proceedings  will  be  revised,  is  care- 
ful to  bring  them  as  close  as  he  can  to  those  uniform  prin- 
ciples of  law,  which  he  knows  that  the  court  of   appeal 

'  The  most  eminent  defender  of  modern  epiritualism,  ifr  Alfred 
Wallace,  reports  a  novel  kind  of  apparition  in  the  Forinightly  Review 
for  May  1874.  It  seems  that  a  young  lady  medium  has  the  power  of 
Bending  a  semblance  of  herself  into  one  room,  while  she  is  bound  hand 
and  foot  in  another.  Tie  pleasing  peculiarity  of  this  apparition  is 
that  it  is  So  mere  shadow,  like  the  mother  of  Odysseus,  whom  ho 
could  not  embrace  in  Hades.     Mr  Crookea,   a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 

,  Society,  has  inspected  it  with  a  phosphorus  lamp,  and  clasped  it  in 
his  arms  within  the  medium's  si^t.   In  M.  Oautier'e  romance  Spirile, 

j  the  lover  was  not  permitted  to  tonch  his  airy  mistress.  Truth  m 
indewl  strancer  than  fii'tjr.n. 
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nail  apply.  To  accouiplisL  this  function  of  an  appellate 
system,  it  is  right  that  the  investigation  of  the  question  at 
issue  should  have  been  exhausted  in  the  inferior  court,  and 
that  the  court  of  appeal  should  have  nothing  before  it 
which  has  not  been  there  considered;  for  if  the  inferior 
court  decide  on  one  representation  of  circumstances,  and 
the  court  of  appeal  on  another,  the  public  will  lose  the 
advantage  of  having  the  principle  which  was  applied  in 
the  inferior  reversed  or  affirmed  in  the  superior  tribunal. 

The  House  of  Lords  has  hitherto  been  a  court  of 
appeal  from  the  chief  civil  courts  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  origin  of  the  appellate  jurisdiction,  of  the  House  of 
Lords  was  undoubtedly  of  that  partly  feudal  and  partly 
popular  character  already  alluded  to,  which  made  the 
suitor  seek  justice  from  the  high  court  of  Parliament, 
when  it  was  refused  in  the  baronial  court,  or  even  by  the 
king's  judges.  Hence  the  lords  exercised  the  mixed  func- 
tion of  jurymen  and  judges,  and,  as  in  judgments  on 
impeachment,  the  house  might  be  influenced  by  private  or 
party  considerations,  debating  and  dividing  on  the  question 
before  them.  A  revolution  was  silently  accomplished, 
however,  by  which  the  function  of  reviewing  the  decisions 
of  the  courts  fell  entirely  to  the  lawyers  raised  to  the  peer- 
age, or  to  other  judges  Ijrought  in  to  give  their  aid;  and 
the  unprofessional  lords  only  attended  to  give  the  sanc- 
tion of  a  quorum  to  the  proceedings.  The  letters  and 
memoirs,  so  late  as  Queen  Anne's  reign,  show  that  party  ' 
or  personal  influence  and  persuasion  were  employed  to 
procure  votes  on  appeals,  as  they  have  in  later  times  on 
railway  or  other  local  biUs.  The  last-instance  probably  in 
which  a  strong  division  of  opinion  was  manifested  among 
the  unprofessional  lords  was  the  celebrated  Douglas  cause 
in  1769,  when  the  house  was  addressed  by  the  dukes  of 
Newcastle  and  Bedford,  but  was  led  by  the  authoritative 
opinion  of  Lord  Mansfield  on  the  effect  of  the  evidence,— 
an  opinion  which,  being  treated  rather  as  that  of  a  political 
partisan  than  of  a  judge,  was  sharply  commented  on  in  a 
work  of  great  ability  written  by  Mr  James  Stuart,  who  had 
a  deep  personal  interest  in  the  cause.  The  case  of 
O'ConneU  and  others,  brought  up  on  writ  of  error  from 
the  Queen's  Bench  in  Ireland,  in  1844,  may  be  said  to 
have  finally  established  the  precedent,  that  the  judgments 
of°the  House  of  Lords  were  to  be  given  solely  by  the  law 
lords.  On  that  occasion  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion 
among  the  law  lords  themselves.  The  judgment  of  the 
majority  was  strongly  against  the  political  feeKng  of  the 
Government  and  of  the  peers  as  a  body,  while  the  law  lords 
who  carried  the  decision  had  been  appointed  by  previous 
Governments  opposed  in  politics  to  the  existing  cabinet. 
But  all  these  temptations  to  a  party  vote  by  the  unprofes- 
sional members  were  resisted.  It  has  been  the  constant 
practice  of  the  House,  in  cases  of  difliculty,  to  consvilt  the 
judges  of  the  inferior  courts,  and  the  decision  of  the  House 
is  usually  determined  by  their  opinion. 

Of  old,  in  Scotland,  there  was  something  anomalous  in 
an  appeal  to  ParKament,  as  the  Court  of  Session  was  in 
its  original  constitution  a  committee  of  Parliament,  for  the 
performance  of  its  judicial  functions.  In  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  however,  the  courts  grew  so  intolerably  cor- 
rupt that  a  determined  effort  was  made  to  have  their  judg- 
ments overturned,  by  an  appeal  which  was  strictly  of  the 
old  character  of  a  cry  for  protection  against  flagrant 
injustice.  It  was  called  a  "protest  for  remeid  of  law," 
and  was  inserted  as  one  of  the  national  claims  in  the  Peti- 
tion of  Right  at  the  Revolution.  There  was  no  allusion  to 
an  appeal  system  in  the  Treaty  of  Union  ;  but  the  House 
of  Lords,  when  appealed  to  against  the  judgments  of  the 
Court  of  Session,  acted  without  hesitation.  Many  attempts 
were  made,  but  without  effect,  to  carry  appeals  from  the 
euprerue  criminal  courts  in  Scotland  to  the  House  of  I-ords. 


The  appeal  system   of  this  country  previous  to  the 
Judicature  Act  of  1873  was  constituted  in  the  following 
manner.     The  House  of  Lords  sat  during  the  parliamentary 
session  to  hear  appeals  from  the  superior  Courts  of  Equitj 
and   Common   Law,  from    the   corresponding   courts   in 
Ireland,  and  from  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland.     lo 
none  of  these  cases,  however,  was  the  appeal  directly  from 
the  judge  of  first  instance  to  the  final  court.     In  the  Com- 
mon Law  Courts,  an  appeal,  under  the  name  of  a  writ  of 
error,   was   given   from  the   decision  of  any  one  cf  the 
Common  Law  Courts  to  the  decision  of  members  of  the 
other   two,   sitting   in   what   was    called  the   Court    of 
Exchequer  Chamber,  and  from  that  court  to  the  House  of 
Lords.     In  Equity  the  decisions  of   the  Vice-Chancellors 
were  subject  to  review  before  an  appeal  court,  composed  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor  and  two   Lords  Justices  of  appeal 
The  same  procedure  was  observed  in  Ireland.     In  Scotland 
the  appeal   began  by  a  reclaimuig   note  from   the  Lord 
Ordinary  to  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  Court  of  Session, 
from  which  it  passed  to  the   House  of  Lords.     The  Judi- 
cial Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  served  as  a  court  of 
final  appeal  for  admiralty,  ecclesiastical,  and  colonial  cases. 
Established  in  1833  to  hear  complaints  by  way  of  appeal 
addressed  to  her  Majesty  in  Council,  it  was  reconstituted 
in  1851,  and  again  in  1870.     At  first  it  was  a  court  com- 
posed entirely  of  ex  officio  judges,  but  in  1870  four  paid 
judges  were  appointed — the  composition  of  the  court  being 
varied  from  time  to  time  by  the  addition  of  other  members , 
specially  qualified  to  consider  the  special  cases  in  hand. 
Thus,  in  ecclesiastical  appeals  the  attendance  of   certain 
qualified  prelates  was  provided  for.     The  inconvenience  of 
having  tv,o  independent  courts  of  final  appeal,  the  unsatis- 
factory  character   of   the    intermediate   process,    and  the 
uncertain  composition  of  the  appeal  court  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  were  among  the  chief  considerations  which  suggested 
the  recent  judicature  reform.     By  the  36  and  37  Vict.  c. 
66,  the  several  supreme  courts  are  united  and  consolidated 
together  under  the  name  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judica- 
ture in  England.     The  Supreme  Court  is  divided  into  tv  o 
great  tribunals,  the  first  of  which  is  called  the  High  Court 
of  Justice,  and  the  second  the  Court  of  Appeal     The  latter 
is  invested  with  all  the  powers  of  the  superior  appeal  courts 
previously  existing,  but  it  may  be  briefly  described  as  a 
court  of  appeal  from  the  High  Court  of  Justice.     Power  is 
given  to  her  Majesty  to  transfer  by  order  all  appeals  and 
petitions  which  ought  to  be  heard  by  the  Judicial  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council  to  the  Court  of  Appeal.    In  ecclesias- 
tical cases  it  is  provided  that  the  Court  of  Appeal  "  shall 
>  be  constituted  of  such,  and  so  many  judges  thereof,  and 
shall  be  assisted  by  such  assessors,  being  archbishops  or 
bishops  of   the  Church  of  England,"  as  her  Majesty,  by 
any  general  rule,  may  think  fit  to  direct.     Appeals  from 
inferior    tribunals    (County    Courts,    Petty,    or    Quarter 
Sessions)  are  to  be  determined  by  the  divisional  courts  of  the 
High  Court  of  Justice,  and  no  further  appeal  is  possible 
imless  by  special  leave  of   the  divisional  court.     Appeals 
may  be  heard  either  by  the  full  court   of    appeal,  or  by 
divisional  courts  thereof,  consisting  of  not  less  than  three 
jjadges,  and  any  number  of  such  courts  may  sit  at   the 
same  time.     The  Court  of  Appeal  shall  consist  of  five  ex 
officio   and   not   move   than    nine    ordinary   judges ;    her 
Majesty  may  also  appoint  as  additional  judges,  from  time  to 
time,  persons  who  have  held  certain  high  judicial  offices  in 
the  United  Kingdom    or  in  India.     The  Lord  Chancelloi 
is  President  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  and  the  ordinary  or 
additional  judges  are  to  be  styled  Lords  Justices  of  Appeal 
The  Judicature  Act  of  1873  made  no  provision  fortrans'- 
fer/ing  the  Scotch  and  Irish  business  of  the  House  of  Lord; 
to  the   new  Appeal  Coui-t,  and  it  is  worthy  of  mention 
that  a  successful  motion  to  that  effect  in  the  House   c/ 
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Conunous  was  treated  by  the  otiier  houso  as  a  breach  of 
its  privileges,  and  was  finally  abandoned.  The  Amend- 
ment Bill  of  1874  {withdrawn  for  want  of  time  at  the 
close  of  the  session)  GU])plicd  this  deficiency,  and  made 
some  changes  in  the  divisional  arrangements  of  the  Appeal 
Court.  Although  under  the  Act  of  1873  there  was 
noniinally  only  one  appeal,  yet  as  the  court  was  to  sit  in 
division,  it  was  feared  that  there  might  be  some  danger  of 
these  dinsions  gradually  developing  independent  and  con- 
tradictory principles  of  jurisprudence.  It  was  therefore 
proposed  that  one  division  of  the  Appellate  Court  should 
sit  to  hear  Scotch  and  Irish  and  important  colonial  cases, 
the  rest  of  the  court  sitting  in  sections  according  to  con- 
venience. Should  there  be  a  disagreement  of  opinion 
among  the  judges  of  these  lower  sections,  a  rehearing  before 
the  first  division  was  to  be  permitted. 

The  large  proportional  amount  of  the  judicial  work  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  caused  by  appeals  from  Scotland,  has 
often  been  noticed.  It  proceeds  from  two  causes.  In 
England  there  was  a  virtual  appeal  for  writ  of  error  from 
one  of  Common  Law  Courts  to  the  other  two,  not  exemplified 
in  Scotland.  But  there  have  always  appeared  to  the  dis- 
appointed Scotch  litigant  chances  in  his  favour  from  his 
appealing  to  English  judges  against  the  Scotch  judges 
who  have  decided  against  him  ;  and  the  House  of  Lords 
being  not  only  a  court  of  law,  but  a  House  of  ^^rUaraent, 
was  believed  to  be  at  liberty  to  take  wider  views  of  legal 
questions  than  the  constitution  permitted  to  the  inferior 
courts.  Under  the  new  system,  proposed  in  the  Bill  of 
1874,  appeals  for  Scotland  will  only  be  allowed  when  the 
cause  involves  money  to  the  amount  of  £500,  or  points  of 
law  -elating  to  the  right  of  property.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  principle  of  such  restriction  can  in  any  case 
be  defended,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  limit  fixed  by  the  bill 
would  exclude  many  causes  of  great  commercial  importance. 
No  express  provision  is  made  for  the  presence  of  a  Scotch 
judge  in  the  Court  of  Appeal,  but  Scotch  advocates  and 
judges  are  to  be  eligible  for  appointments  to  that  tribunal, 
and  there  would  probably  always  be  one,  at  least,  of  its 
members  selected  for  his  acquaintance  with  the  law  of 
Scotland. 

In  France  the  adoption  of  the  nomenclature  of  the  civil 
law  has  made  the  term,  in  its  French  shape  of  appel,  of 
more  comprehensive  use  to  express  references  from  a  lower 
to  a  higher  tribunal,  than  in  this  country. 

„The  United  States,  in  adopting  the  structure  of  the 
English  law,  brought  with  it  the  practice  of  appeal  and 
writ  of  error,  but  the  federal  constitution  and  the  jealousy 
of  central  power  have  practically  restricted  the  operation 
of  the  system.  By  the  constitution,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  is  vested  with  "  appellate  jurisdiction, 
both  as  to  law  and  fact,  with  such  exceptions,  and  under 
such  regulations,  as  Congress  should  make."  It  appears 
to  have  been  held,  however,  that  tliis  does  not  confer  appel- 
late jurisdiction,  but  only  authorises  Congress  to  create 
it.  In  the  words  of  Jlr  Kent,  "  If  Congress  had  not 
provided  any  rule  to  regulate  the  proceedings  in  appeal, 
the  court  could  not  exercise  an  appellate  jurisdiction  : 
and,  if  a  rule  be  provided,  the  Court  could  not  depart 
from  it.  In  pursuance  of  this  principle,  the  Court  decided 
in  Clarke  v.  Bazadone,  that  a  writ  of  error  did  not  lie  to 
that  court  from  a  court  of  the  United  States  territory  north- 
west of  the  Ohio,  because  the  act  had  not  authorised  an 
appeal  or  writ  of  error  from  such  a  court." — {Commentaries, 
L  324.)  It  was  urged  that  the  constitution  itself  had 
vested  appellate  jurisdiction  in  the  Supreme  Court,  but 
'  that  Congress  may  introduce  such  exceptions  as  it  thinks 
proper.  The  action  of  Congress,  it  was  said,  is  not  re- 
quired to  create  the  jurisdiction,  but  is  sufficient  at  any 
time  to  remove  any  part  of  it.     The  Court,  however,  has 


adhered  to  the  view  that  its  appellate  juiisdictioii  is  limited 
by  the  judiciary  statutes,  which  are  to  be  understood  oa 
making  exceptions,  and  implying  a  negative  on  the  exercise 
of  such  power  in  every  case  but  those  in  which  it  if 
affirmatively  given. 

A  peculiar  and  pernicious  process  which  existed  until  a 
lato  period  in  English  criminal  law,  received  the  name  of 
appeal  It  was  a  right  of  prosecution  possessed  as  a  per- 
sonal privilege  by  an  injured  party,  of  which  the  Crown 
could  not  deprive  him,  directly  or  indirectly,  since  he  could 
use  it  alike  when  the  prisoner  was  tried  and  acquitted  and 
when  he  was  convicted  and  pardoned.  It  was  chiefly 
known  in  practice  as  the  privilege  of  the  nearest  relation 
of  a  murdered  person,  and  was  generally  employed  when 
the  public  passions  were  roused  against  the  accused,  on 
account,  not  so  much  of  the  evidence  against  him  as  the 
atrocity  of  the  crime.  Thus,  after  Colonel  Oglethorpe's 
inquiry  and  report  on  the  London  prisons,  when,  in  1729, 
Banbridge  and  the  other  jailors  were  acquitted  on  indict- 
ments for  deficiency  of  evidence,  they  were  hotly  pursued 
by  appeals  of  murder.  In  the  case  of  Slaughterford,  in 
1708,  the  public  indignation  was  roused  by  the  atrocity 
with  which  the  accused  was  charged  with  murdering  the 
woman  he  had  seduced.  The  evidence  was  very  imperfect, 
and  he  was  acquitted  on  indictment ;  but  an  appeal  was 
brought,  and  on  conviction  he  was  hanged,  as  his  execution 
was  a  privilege  belonging  to  the  prosecutor  of  which  the 
Croim  could  not  deprive  him  by  a  pardon.  In  1818  a 
parallel  case  occurred,  when  the  appeal  was  ingeniously 
met  by  an  offer  of  battle,  since  if  the  appellee  were  an 
able-bodied  man,  he  had  the  choice  of  the  two  ordeals, 
combat  or  a  jury.  This  neutralising  of  one  obsolete  and 
barbarous  process  by  another,  called  the  attention  of  the 
Legislature  to  the  subject,  and  appeal  in  criminal  cases, 
along  with  trial  by  battle,  was  abolished  by  69th  Geo.  HI., 
cap.  4G. 

APPENDINI,  Francesco  Maria,  historian  and  philo- 
logist, was  born  at  Poirino,  near  Turin,  on  the  4th  Nov. 
1768.  Educated  at  Rome,  he  took  orders  and  was  sent  to 
Ragusa,  where  he  was  appointed  professor  of  rhetoric. 
^Mien  the  French  seized  Ragusa,  Napoleon  placed  Appen- 
dini  at  the  head  of  the  Ragusan  Academy.  After  the 
Austrian  occupation  he  was  appointed  principal  of  the 
Normal  Institution  at  Zara,  where  he  died  in  1837.^ 
Appendini's  chief  work  was  his  Notizie  Istorico-criiiche 
sulle  Antlchita,  Storia,  e  Letteratura  dei  Ragusci  (1802-3). 
APPENZELL  (for  derivation  see  below),  one  of  the 
twenty-two  cantons  of  the  Swiss  Confederation,  is  an  alpine 
region,  with  an  area  of  about  152  square  miles,  entirely 
surrounded  by  the  canton  of  St  Gall.  The  mountains  in  the 
south  attain  a  considerable  elevation,  the  highest.  Mount 
Sentis,  being  8215  feet  in  height,  and  reaching  the  region 
of  perpetual  snow ;  but  towards  the  north  the  surface  is 
composed  of  mere  hills  and  hollows,  some  of  the  hills  being 
rather  remarkable  for  their  conical  shape.  The  canton 
is  watered  by  a  tributary  of  the  Thur,  the  Sitter,  which 
takes  its  rise  from  a  glacier  on  Mount  Sentis,  its  affluent  the 
Urniisch,  and  a  number  of  mountain  streams.  It  was  at 
one  time  almost  covered  with  forests  of  fir  and  pine;  but 
in  consequence  of  the  extension  of  the  population,  these 
have  been  greatly  diminished.  Peat  and  wood  for  fuel 
are  abundant.  The  climate  is  cold  and  variable,  but  not 
unhealthy.  Subject  like  the  rest  of  Switzerland  to  the 
Franks  in  the  8th  century,  Appenzell  gradually  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  abbots  of  St  Gall;  in  1401  it  rebelled 
against  what  had  become  an  ecclesiastical  tyranny ;  and  in 
1513  it  was  admitted  into  the  Swiss  Confederation.  The 
violent  struggles  which  followed  the  Eefomiation  led  to 
its  division,  in  1597,  into  two  parts — the  Inner  Rhodes  (a 
word  of   military  origin,  like  the    German   Rolie).  in  th« 
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south,  being  appropriated  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  and 
the  Outer  Rhodes,  iu  the  north,  to  the  Protestants.  This 
distinction  hi^s  continued  to  the  present  day;  the  census 
of  1870  giving  the  number  of  Protestants  in  the  Catholic 
district  as  only  188,  and  of  Catholics  in  the  Protestant, 
2358.  Until  18-18,  indeed,  no  Protestants,  or  even  Catho- 
lic alie-is,  were  allowed  to  settle  in  Inner  Rhodes.  The 
chief  town  of  that  division  is  AppenzeU,  and  of  the  other, 
Trogen.  Each  district  has  its  own  democratical  constitution, 
consisting  of  a  Landesgemeinde,  or  General  Assembly, 
where  every  freeman  above  18  years  is  bound  to  appear, 
and  a  Great  Council,  chosen  by  the  people,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  must  submit  their  acts  to  the  general 
approval  for  their  ratification.  Outer  Rhodes  sends  two 
members  to  the  Naticmalrath,  or  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Confederation,  and  Inner  Rhodes  one,  besides  the 
two  members  which  the  canton  sends  to  the  Stonderath,  or 
Senate.  Appenzell  has  taken  the  civil  code  of  Zurich  for 
its  model,  and  has  instituted  a  court  of  appeal  The  value 
of  real  and  other  property  in  Outer  Rhodes  is  estimated  at 
^59,028,  and  in  Inner  Rhodes  at  £9600 ;  the  revenue  of 
Outer  Rhodes  at  £12,699,  and  its  expenditure,  £12,800 
{1868);  and  the  revenue  of  Inner  Rhodes  at  £6031,  and 
its  expenditure  at  £6011.  In  1837  the  population  of 
the  canton  was  50,876  ;  in  1860,  60,624,  of  whom  48,604: 
belonged  to  the  Protestant  division;  and  in  1870,  60,635,  of 
whom  48,726  belonged  to  Outer  Rhodes.  This  division, 
therefore,  is  far  more  populous  and  wealthy  than  the  other 
part  of  the  canton.  Its  inhabitants  are  industrious,  and 
carry  on  large  manufactures  of  cotton  and  linen  goods 
and  embroidery,  while  the  inhabitants  of  Inner  Rhodes 
are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  the  making 
of  cheese.  Since  railway  communication  has  made  the 
district  more  accessible,  a  great  number  of  strangers  come 
to  take  advantage  of  the  whey-cure  establishments  at  Gais, 
"Weissbad,  Gonten,  Urnasch,  kc.  A  peculiar  dialect — 
differing  from  the  ordinary  Swiss  German — ^is  spoken 
throughout  the  canton.  Red  is  the  prevailing  colour  in 
the  national  dress  ;  and  athletic  sports  and  rifle-shooting 
are  the  favourite  amusements. 

Appenzell,  the  chief  town  of  Inner  Rhodes,  in  the 
canton  of  Appenzell,  derives  its  name  {Abbatis  Cella, 
Abtenzelle),  like  Bischofszell  and  St  Peterzell  in  the  same 
region,  from  its  ancient  ecclesiastical  connection.  It  is 
situated  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Sitter,  and  has  a  church 
\vith  an  old  Gothic  choir,  two  convents,  and  a  council- 
house.  The  Landesgemeinde  holds  its  meetings  in  the 
open  square.  In  the  ArcMv  are  preserved  a  number  of 
ancient  banners,  and  among  them  one  captured  from  the 
Tyrolese,  with  the  grotesque  inscription,  Hundert  TaTisend 
Teufel.  The  inhabitants,  who  are  almost  entirely  Roman 
Catholics,  are  largely  employed  in  the  production  of 
embroidery,  and  niunber  about  3700. 

APPERLEY,  Chakles  James,  a  sportsman  and  sporting 
writer,  better  known  as  "Nimrod,"  the  nvm  de  plume  under 
which  he  published  his  works  on  the  chase  and  the  turf, 
was  born  at  Plasgronow,  near  Wrexham,  in  Denbighshire, 
in  1777.  During  the  period  of  his  education  at  Rugby  he 
paid  more  attention  to  field-sports  than  to  classics ;  and 
between  the  years  1805  and  1820  he  devoted  himself 
almost  wholly  to  fox-hunting,  so  that  he  was  by  early 
training  well  fitted  for  the  position  of  authority  he  after- 
wards acquired  in  the  sporting  world.  About  1821  he 
began  to  contribute  to  the  Sporting  Magazine,  under  the 
pseudonym  of  "  Nimrod,"  a  series  of  articles,  which  from 
their  racy  character  did  the  magazine  admirable  service. 
Its  circulation  doubled  within  two  years ;  and  the  proprie- 
tor, Mr  Pittman,  with  great  liberality,  kept  for  "  Nimrod  " 
a  stud  of  hunters,  and  defrayed  all  expenses  of  his  tours, 
besides  giving  him  a  handsome  salary.     The  death  of  Mr 


Pittman,  however,  led  to  a  law-suit  with  the  proprietors  of 
the  magazine  for  money  advanced  to  "Nimrod;"  and  the 
latter,  to  avoid  imprisonment,  had  to  take  up  his  residence 
near  Calais  (1830),  where  he  supported  himseU  by  his 
writings.  He  died  in  London,  19th  May  1843.  The 
most  important  of  his  works  are — (1.)  Remarks  on  the  dnv- 
dition  of  Hunters,  the  Choice  of  Horses,  &c.,  Lond,  8vo, 
1831 ;  (2.)  The  Chase,  the  Turf,  and  the  Road  (originally 
written  for  the  Quarterly  Review),  Lond.  1837;  (3.) 
Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  the  late  John  Myllon,  Lond.  1837  ; 
(4.)  Nimrod' s  Nortliem  Tour,  Lond.  1838  ;  (5.)  Nimrod 
Abroad,  2  vols.  12mo.  Lond.  1842;  (6.)  The  Horse  and 
the  Hound  (a  reprint  from  the  seventh  edition  of  the  £71- 
eyclopwdia  Britannica),  1842;  (J .)  Hunting  Eeminiscences, 
Lond.  1843. 

APPIA  VIA,  the  mo.st  celebrated  of  the  ancient  Roman 
roads,  connecting  the  capital  with  Erundusium.  It  was 
commenced  by  Appius  Claudius  Caecus  (312  B.C.),  who 
carried  it  from  the  Porta  Capena  to  Capua  (Livy,  ix.  29). 
Its  extension  to  Beneventum,  and  ultimately  to  Brundu- 
sium,  making  its  total  length  about  350  miles,  was  com- 
pleted before  30  B.C.  The  pavement,  which  rested  upon 
several  prepared  substrata,  was  formed  by  large  blocks  of 
hard  stone  (silex)  fitted  to  each  other  with  great  exactness. 
Its  breadth  was  from  14  to  18  feet,  excluding  the  foot- 
paths. The  course  of  the  Appian  Way  is  described  by 
Horace,  and  Statins  calls  it  the  Queen  of  Roads  (Regina 
Yiarum).  From  a  statement  in  Procopinus,  it  appears 
that  the  road  was  in  perfect  repair  in  his  time  (500-565). 

APPIAN,  an  eminent  writer  of  Roman  history  in  Greek 
under  the  reigns  of  Trajan  and  Adrian.  He  was  a  native 
of  Alexandria  in  Egj-pt,  whence  he  went  to  Rome,  where 
he  became  a  distinguished  advocate,  and  was  chosen  one  of 
the  procurators  of  the  empire.  He  did  not  treat  of  the 
history  of  the  Roman  empire  as  a  whole,  but  gave  separate 
accoimts  of  the  various  provinces  as  they  were  attached  to 
the  empire.  Of  his  voluminous  work  th^re  remains  only 
what  treats  of  the  Punic,  Syrian,  Mithridatic,  and  Spanish 
wars,  with  those  against  Hannibal,  the  civil  wars,  and  the 
wars  in  lUyricum,  and  some  fragments  of  the  Celtic  and 
GaUic  wars, — in  all  about  one-half  of  the  original  twenty-two 
books.  An  excellent  edition  of  Appian  was  published  by 
Schweighauser  at  Leipsic,  in  1785,  3  vols.  8vo,  in  which 
the  extracts  from  the  lost  books  are  collected.  The  best 
edition  of  the  text  is  that  of  Bekker,  1853. 

APPIANI,  Andrea,  the  best  fresco  painter  of  his  age, 
born  at  JLilan  in  1754,  died  in  1817.  He  was  made 
pensioned  artist  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy  by  Napoleon  ;  but 
having  lost  his  allowance  after  the  events  of  1814,  he 
fell  into  pt)verty.  Correggio  was  his  mod?l,  and  his  best 
pieces,  which  are  in  the  church  of  the  Virgin  and  the  royal 
palace  of  Milan,  almost  rival  those  of  his  great  master. 
He  is  also  said  to  have  painted  Napoleon  and  the  chief 
personages  of  his  court.  Among  the  most  graceful  of  his 
oil  paintings  are  his  "  Venus  and  Love."  and  "  Orlando  in 
the  garden  of  Armida." 

APPIUS  CLAUDIUS.     See  CLATOitrs. 

APPLK  The  apple  (Pomme,  Fr. ;  Apfel,  Ger.)  is  tho 
fruit  of  Pi/rus  Mains,  belonging  to  the  Sub-order  Pomatca, 
of  the  Natural  Order  Rosacece.  It  is  one  of  the  most  widely 
cultivated,  and  best  known  and  appreciated  of  fruits  belong- 
ing to  temperate  climates.  In  its  wild  state  it  is  known  as 
the  crab-apple,  and  is  found  generally  distributed  throughout 
Europe  and  Western  Asia,  growing  in  as  high  a  latitude  as 
Drontheim  in  Norway.  The  crabs  of  Siberia  belong  to  a 
different  species,  and  are  named  Pyrus  baccata  and  ". 
prunifolia.  The  apple-tree  as  cultivated  is  a  moderate 
sized  tree  with  spreading  branches,  ovate,  acutely  serrated 
or  crenated  leaves,  and  flowers  in  corymbs.  The  fruit  is 
too  well  known  to  need  any  description  of   its  extern^ 
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characteristics.  The  apple  is  successfully  cultivated  in 
hicher  latitudes  than  any  other  fruit  tree,  growing  up  to 
65°  N.,  but  notwithstanding  this,  its  blossoms  are  more 
susceptible  of  injury  from  frost  than  the  flowers  of  the 
peach  of  apricot.  It  comes  into  flower  much  later  than 
these  trees,  and  so  avoids  the  night  frost  which  would  be 
fatil  to  its  fruit  bearing.  The  apples  which  are  grown  in 
northern  regions  are,  however,  small,  hard,  and  crabbed, 
the  best  fruit  being  produced  in  hot  summer  climates, 
such  as  Canada  and  the  United  States.  Besides  in  Europe 
and  America,  the  fruit  is  now  cultivated  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  in  Northern  India  and  China,  and  in  Australia 
'and  New  Zealand. 

Apples  have  been  cultivated  in  Great  Britain  probably 
since  the  period  of  the  Roman  occupation,  but  the  names  of 
many  varieties  indicate  a  French  or  Dutch  origin  of  much 
later  date.  In  1 688  Ray  enumerated  78  varieties  in  cultiva- 
tion in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  now  it  is 
calculated  that  about  2000  kinds  can  be  distinguished. 
According  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  suitable,  they 
can  be  classed  as — 1st,  dessert;  2d,  culinary;  and  3d, 
cider  apples.  The  principal  dessert  apples  are  the  Pippins 
(pepinj,  seedlings),  of  which  there  are  numerous  varieties. 
The  most  esteemed  of  all  apples  is  the  American  Newtown 
Pippin,  a  globular,  juicy,  sweet,  and  highly  aromatic  fruit ; 
other  American  varieties  of  note  are  WLUiams's  Favourite, 
Astrakhan,  and  Gravenstein,  and  for  winter  use  the 
Baldwin,  Spitzenberg,  and  Roxbury  Russet.  As  culinary 
apples,  besides  Rennets  and  other  dessert  kinds,  Codlins, 
and  Biffins  are  cultivated.  In  England,  Herefordshire  and 
Devonshire  are  famoua  for  the  cultivation  of  apples,  and  in 
these  counties  the  manufacture  of  cider  is  an  important 
industry.  Cider  is  also  extensively  prepared  in  Normandy 
and  in  Holland.  Verjuice  is  the  fermented  juice  of  crab 
apples. 

Apples  for  table  use  should  have  a  sweet  juicy  pulp  and 
rich  aromatic  flavour,  while  those  suitable  for  cooking 
should  possess  the  properly  of  forming  a  uniform  soft  pulpy 
mass  when  boOed  or  baked.  In  their  uncooked  state  they 
are  not  very  digestible,  but  when  cooked  they  form  a  very 
safe  and  useful  food,  exercising  a  gentle  laxative  influence. 
According  to  Fresenius  their  composition  is  as  follows : — 


Apple. 


'  Water.     Sugir. 


Free 
add. 


English  Rennets 8204       683 

White  Dessert,  8504       758 


English  Golden  Pippin,  81  S"     10-36      0'48 


Albaminoaa 
substances.     Salts, 

&C. 

0-85         7-92        0-36 
104        2-94        0-44 
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A  large  trade  in  the  importation  of  apples  is  carried 
on  in  Britain,  the  amount  of  which  is  not,  however, 
separately  stated  in  the  Board  of  Trade  returns.  Our 
imports  come  chiefly  from  French,  Belgian,  and  Dutch 
growers,  and  from  the  United  States  and  British  North 
America.  Dried  and  pressed  apples  are  imported  from 
France  for  stewing,  under  the  name  oi\  Normandy  Pippins, 
and  similarly  prepared  fruits  come  also  from  America. 

Many  exotic  fruits,  having  nothing  in  common  with  the 
apple,  are  known  by  that  name,  e.g.,  the  Balsam  apple, 
Momordica  balsamina  ;  the  Custard  apple,  Anona  reticu- 
lata; the  Egg  apple,  Solanum  esculentum ;  the  Rose 
apple,  various  species  of  Eugenia ;  the  Pine  apple,  Anan- 
assa  saliva  ;  the  Star  apple,  Chrysophyllum  Cainiio ;  and 
the  apples  of  Sodom,  Solanum  sodomeum. 

APPLEBY,  a  market  and  borough  town  of  England, 
capital  of  Westmoreland,  situated  on  the  Eden,  13  mOes 
S.E  of  Penrith.  The  greater  part  of  Appleby,  consisting  of 
a  broad,  irregularly  built  street,  from  which  smaller  ones 
branch  off,  occupies  the  slope  of  a  hill  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river,  in  the  parish  of  Appleby  St  Lawrence;  but  on  the 
opposite  bank,  in  the  p-irish  of  Appleby  St  Michael,  is  the 


suburb   of  Bongate,  which  is  connected  with  the  rest  of  the 
town  by  a  fine  old  stone  bridge.     Apoleby  contains  on 
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ancient  castle,  two  parish  churches,  aa  well  as  Wesleyan 
places  of  worship,  a  town  and  a  county  hall,  a  jail,  an 
hospital  for  thirteen  poor  women,  and  a  grammar  school 
There  is  a  municipal  corporation,  and  previous  to  the  Reform 
Act  of  1832  the  town  returned  two  members  to  parliament 
It  has  for  a  long  time  been  a  place  of  small  importance, 
with  little  trade,  and  hardly  any.manufactures.  Population 
of  the  Improvement  Commissioners' District  in  1871,  1989 

APPRAISER  (from  ad  and  pretium,  value),  one  who 
sets  a  value  upon  property,  real  or  peraonaL  By  46  George 
IIL  c.  43,  appraisers  must  possess  a  license,  the  duty  pay- 
able for  which  is  at  present  £2  annually.  By  a  statute 
of  William  and  Mary,  two  sworn  appraisers  must  be 
employed  by  the  sheriff  to  value  any  goods  taken  under 
distress  for  rent.  The  business  of  appraiser  is  usually 
combined  with  that  of  auctioneer. 

APPRENTICE—  APPRENTICESHIP.  Apprentice- 
ship (from  apprendre,  to  learn)  is  a  contract  whereby  one 
person,  called  the  master,  binds  himself  to  teach,  and 
another,  called  the  apprentice,  undertakes  to  learn  some 
trade  or  profession,  and  to  se^ye  his  master  for  a  certain 
time.  The  contract  is  generally  created  by  indenture,  but 
any  writing  properly  expressed  and  attested  will  suflSce. 

The  Civilians  are  silent  on  the  subject  of  this  cAitract, 
nor  does  it  seem  to  have  had  any  connection  with  the 
division  of  the  Roman  citizens  into  tribes  or  coUeges.  So 
far  as  can  be  seen  it  arose  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  formad 
an  integral  part  of  the  system  of  guilds  and  corporations 
by  which  skilled  labourera  of  all  kinds  sought  protection 
against  the  feudal  lords,  and  the  maintenance  of  those 
exclusive  privileges  with  which  in  the  interests  of  the  public 
they  were  favoured.  In  those  times  it  was  believed  that  the 
arts  and  sciences  would  not  flourish  unless  such  only  were 
allowed  to  practise  them  aa  had  given  proofs  of  reason- 
able proficiency  and  were  formed  into  bodies  corporate, 
with  certain  powera  of  self-government  and  the  exclusive 
monopoly  of  their  respective  arts  within  certain  localities. 

It  has  sometimes  been  supposed  that  these  medixvijl 
corporations  were  confined  to  such  occupations  as  are  now 
followed  by  artisans.-  This,  however,  is  a  mistake.  The 
word  universitas  is  the  correct  Latin  name  for  any  corpora- 
tion whatsoever  ;  and  in  mediaeval  parlance  it  v.-a3  just  ?s 
proper  to  speak  of  the  university  of  smiths  or  tailors,  as  of 
the  university  of  Paris  or  Oxford.  It  is,  indeed,  very 
probable  that,  at  the  dawn  of  returning  civilisation,  the 
humbler  arts  first  received  the  attention  and  the  fostering 
care  of  the  state ;  but  it  is  certain  that  as  each  lost  art  or 
science  was  recovered,  its  professors  were  formed  into  s 
university  or  corporation,  composed  of  such  as  were  entitled 
to  practise  and  teach,  and  such  as  were  in  couree  of  learning. 
Th£  former  were  the  masters,  the  latter  the  apprentices. 
Hence  the  term  Apprentice  was  applied  indifferently  to  su-ch 
as  were  being  taught  a  trade  or  a  learned  profession,  and 
even  to  undergraduates  or  scholars  who  were  qualifying 
themselves  for  the  degree  of  doctor  or  master  in  the  liberal 
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arts.  When  barristers  were  first  appninted  by  Edward  I. 
of  England,  they  were  styled  appreniicii  ad  legem — the 
Serjeants  being  eervientes  ad  legem  :  and  these  two  terms 
corresponded  respectively  to  the  trade  names  of  apprentices 
and  journeymen.  During  the  middle  ages  the  term  of 
apprenticeship  was  seven  yeara,  afld  this  period  was  thought 
no  more  than  sufficient  to  instruct  the  learner  in  his  pro- 
fession, craft,  or  mystery,  under  a  proiierly  qualified  master, 
teacher,  or  doctor — for  the.se  names  were  synonjTnous — 
and  to  reimburse  the  latter  by  service  for  the  training 
received.  After  this  the  apprentice  became  himself  a 
master  and  a  member  of  the  corporation,  with  full  rights 
to  practise  the  business,  and  to  teach  others  in  his  turn ; 
so  also  it  would  seem  that  undergraduates  had  to  pass 
through  a"  curriculum  of  seven  years  before  they  could 
attain  the  degree  of  doctors  or  masters  in  the  liberal  arts. 
On  the  Continent  of  Europe  these  rules  were  observed  with 
considerable  rigour,  both  in  the  learned  professions  and  in 
those  which  we  now  designate  as  trades.  In  England  they 
made  their  way  more  slowly,  and  did  -not  receive  much 
countenance  from  our  ancestors,  who  were  always  jealous 
of  anything  savouring  of  interference  with  the  freedom  of 
trade.  Nevertheless  the  formation  of  guilds  and  com- 
panies of  tradesmen  in  England  dates  probably  from  the 
12th  century,  and  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  institution 
of  apprenticeships  cannot  be  of  much  later  date.  In  1388 
and  1405  it  is  noticed  in  Acts  of  Parliament.  By  various 
subsequent  statutes  provisions  were  made  for  the  regulation 
of  the  institution,  and  from  them  it  appears  that  seven 
years  was  its  ordinary  and  normal  term  in  the  absence  of 
special  arrangement.  By  the  5th  of  Eliz.  c.  4,  this  was 
made  the  law  of  the  land,  and  it  was  enacted  that  no  person 
should  exercise  any  trade  or  mystery  without  having  served 
a  seven  years'  apprenticeship.  In  no  place  did  the  appren- 
tices become  so  formidable  by  their  numbers  and  organisa- 
tion as  in  London.  During  the  great  rebellion  they  took 
an  active  part  as  a  political  body,  and  were  conspicuous 
after  the  Restoration  by  being  frequently  engaged  in  tumults. 
[t  was  probably  owing  to  this  circumstance,  quite  as  much 
as  to  economical  considerations  of  freedom  of  trade,  that  the 
Act  of  Elizabeth  never  found  much  favour  with  the  courts 
nf  law.  Soon  after  the  great  rebellion  we  find  the  apprentice 
laws  strongly  reprobated  by  the  judges,  who  endeavoured, 
on  the  theory  that  the  Act  of  Elizabeth  could  apply  to  no 
trades  which  were  not  in  existence  at  its  date,  to  limit  its 
operation  as  far  as  possible.  Such  limitation  of  the  Act 
gave  rise  to  many  absurd  anomalies  and  inconsistencies,  e.g., 
that  a  coachmaker  could  not  make  his  own  wheels,  but 
must  buy  them  of  a  wheel-wright ;  while  the  latter  might 
make  both  wheels  and  coaches,  because  coachmakiug  was 
not  a  trade  in  England  when  the  Act  of  Elizabeth  was 
passed.  For  the  like  reason  all  the  great  manufactures 
which  have  arisen  in  Manchester  and  Birmingham  in  modern 
times  were  held  exempt  from  the  operation  of  the  statute. 
Concurrently  with  the  dislike  to  the  apprentice  laws  which 
euch  anomalies  generated,  the  doctrines  of  the  celebrated 
Adam  Smith,  that  aU  monopolies  or  restrictions  on  the 
freedom  of  trade  were  injurious  to  the  public  interest,  had 
gradually  been  making  their  way,  and  notwithstandin'^ 
much  opposition,  an  Act  was  passed  in  1814  (54  Geo.  III. 
c.  96),  by  which  the  statute  of  Elizabeth,  in  so  far  as  it 
enacts  that  no  person  shall  engage  in  any  trade  without  a 
seven  years'  apprenticeship,  was  wholly  repealed.  The  effect 
of  this  Act  has  been  to  give  every  person  the  fullest  right 
to  exercise  any  occupation  or  calling  of  a  mechanical  or 
trading  kind  for  which  he  deems  himself  qualified.  Appren- 
ticeship, therefore,  which  was  formerly  a  compulsory,  has 
ncK  be  ~onie  (\  voluntary  contract.  It  is  still,  however,  the 
nsual  avenue  to  such  avocations,  because  experience  has 
''iiovvii   that  it  is  the   only  eS'ecti'.al   means  of  acquiring 


such  a  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  arts  as  shall  enable  s 
man  to  exercise  them  vrith  advantage.  In  the  case  of  the 
learned  professions,  the  principles  and  ther>ries  which  gav« 
birth  to  corporations  with  monopohes.  and  required  appren- 
ticeship or  its  equivalents,  have — contrary  to  what  ha« 
taken  place  in  trade — been  not  only  maintained  but 
intensified ;  that  is  to  say,  not  only  have  such  bodies 
retained  and  even  extended  in  some  cases  their  exclusive 
privileges,  but  Ln  general  no  one  is  allowed  to  practise  in 
such  professions  unless  his  capabilities  have  been  tested  and 
approved  by  pubhc  authority.  Thus,  no  man  is  allowed  to 
practise  law  or  medicine  in  any  of  their  branches  who  has 
not  undergone  the  appropriate  training  by  attendance  at 
a  university  or  by  apprenticeship — sometimes  by  both 
combined.  Entrance  to  the  church  is  guarded  by  similar 
checks ;  and  even  in  the  case  of  education  great  advances 
have  been  made  to  bring  the  practice  of  that  art  under  the 
like  restrictions.  In  such  instances  the  old  principle — now 
abandoned  in  trade — of  granting  a  monopoly  to  those 
possessing  a  certain  standard  of  quaUfication  is  maintained 
in  greater  vigour  than  ever. 

As  already  noticed,  Dr  Adam  Smith  and  most  of  bis 
school  strongly  disapproved  of  apprenticeship,  but  only  as 
it  would  seem  when  applied  to  trade  and  manufactures. 
They  urged  that  the  institution  interfered  with  the  property 
which  every  man  has  or  ought  to  have  in  his  own  labour, 
and  interfered  not  only  with  the  liberty  of  the  workman, 
but  with  that  of  such  as  might  choose  to  employ  him,  and 
who  were  the  best  judges  of  his  qualification.  They  further 
argued,  that  such  laws  tended  to  restrain  competition  to 
a  much  smaller  number  than  would  otherwise  enter  a  trade  ; 
that  a  long  apprenticeship,  or  indeed  any  at  all,  was 
unnecessary  even  for  the  nicest  mechanical  arts  ;  that  a  few 
weeks  or  even  days  were  sufficient  to  enable  a  man  to  set 
to  work  in  such  trades  as  clock  and  watch  making  ;  and 
that  if  the  workman  was  from  the  outset  paid  the  full  price 
of  his  work,  under  deduction  of  such  materials  as  he  might 
spoil  from  carelessness  or  inexperience,  he  would  learn  his 
art  more  effectually,  and  be  more  apt  to  acquire  habits  of 
attention  and  industry,  than  by  working  under  a  master 
who  had  a  right  to  share  in  the  produce  of  his  labour.  It 
was  further  contended  that  the  whole  system  of  appren- 
ticeship, like  that  of  the  corporations  of  which  it  formed 
an  integral  part,  was  a  mere  device  by  which  masters  sought 
to  limit  the  number  of  entrants  into  their  respective  trades, 
and  so  enhance  their  monopolies  at  the  expense  of  the  general 
public.  That  there  is  considerable  truth  in  much  of  this 
reasoning  is  undeniable.  At  the  time  when  Dr  Smith 
began  to  attack  the  trade  corporations,  the  narrow  and 
vexatious  rules  of  apprenticeship  by  which  they  sought  to 
guard  their  exclusive  privileges  were,  like  their  privileges, 
grievous  restraints  on  the  freedom  of  trade.  But  taking 
all  this  in  its  worst  view  will  hardly  justify  the  sweeping 
charges  brought  against  the  institution  of  apprenticeship 
It  is  not  conceivable  that  an  institution,  which  for  centuries 
found  acceptance  in  every  part  of  Europe,  should  have  no 
better  justification  than  the  greed  of  master  workmen.  The 
abolition  of  the  laws  which  rendered  apprenticeship  com- 
pulsory has  not,  as  Dr  Smith  and  his  followers  thought,  led 
to  its  disuse.  On  the  contrary,  it  or  its  equifalents  have 
been  voluntarily  submitted  to  by  such  men  as  desired  to 
exercise  a  trade  to  a  profit ;  for  the  public  were  not  lous 
in _  discovering  that  the  regularly  trained  artisan  was  the 
only  one  whose  work  could  be  relied  on.  It  is  not  very 
easy  to  see  why  those  principles  of  monopoly,  based  on 
ascertained  proficiency,  which  are  so  rigorously  enforced  in 
the  learned  professions,  should  not  at  least  have  some 
application  in  the  case  of  skilled  artisans.  It  is  also  worthy 
of  notice  that  the  rise  of  trades'  unions  has  been  coincident 
with  the  fall  of  the  old  trade  corporations  -  thus  indicating 
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tLat  artisans  feel  the  necessity  for  some  more  powerful  and 
orderly  jjrotection  than  the  mere  operation  of  the  blind 
principle  of  supply  and  demand.  For  these  and  similar 
reasons,  it  is  believed  that  few  practical  men  will  in  the 
present  day  deny  the  advantages  of  apprenticeship.  No 
one  would  probably  advocate  the  restoration  of  the  old 
guilds  with  their  exclusive  privileges ;  but  many  would 
perhaps  incline  to  advise  the  institution  of  some  order  or 
degree  by  which,  in  certain  trades,  the  workman  who  has 
passoil  through  a  regular  apprenticeship  may  bo  distin- 
guished from  the  man  who  is  not  so  qualified,     (f.  w.  c.) 

APRICOT,  the  fiiiit  oi  Friinus  arvieniaca  (Linn.)  or 
Amuniaca  vulgaris,  according  to  others.  Under  the  one 
name  it  is  a  species  of  the  genus  to  which  the  plums  belong, 
the  other  establishes  it  as  a  distinct  genus  of  the  natural 
order  Eosacecc.  The  apricot  is,  like  the  plum,  a  stone 
fruit,  cultivated  generally  throughout  temperate  regions, 
and  used  chiefly  in  the  form  of  preserves  and  in  tarts.  The 
tree  is  said  to  be  a  native  of  Armenia  (hence  the  name 
irmcniaca),  and  it  is  found  commonly  in  mountainous 
cou:itr!e3  throughout  Asia.  It  flowers  very  early  in  the 
acaton,  and  is  a  hardy  tree,  but  the  fniit  will  scarcely  ripen 
in  Britain  unless  the  tree  is  trained  against  a  wall.  A 
great  number  of  varieties  of  the  apricot,  as  of  most  culti- 
vated fruits,  are  distinguished  by  cultivators.  The  kernels 
of  several  varieties  are  edible,  and  in  Egj-pt  those  of  the 
Mu£ch-Mu3ch  variety  form  a  considerable  article  of  com- 
merce. The  French  liqueur  £au  de  Noyaruc  is  prepared 
from  bitter  apricot  kernels. 

APIIIES  ('Axpojs),  the  name  by  which  Herodotus  and 
DiLidorus  designate  Pharaoh-Hophra,  the  eighth  king  of 
the  twenty-sixth  Egyptian  dynasty.      See  Egypt. 

APRIL  was,  in  the  old  Roman  reckoning,  the  second 
nonth  of  the  year,  but  is  counted  in  the  Julian  calendar  as 
the  fourth.  The  derivation  of  the  name  is  \inknown, 
though  as  far  back  as  Varro  we  find  the  traditional 
etymolog)',  omnia  aperit,  "it  opens  everytliing,"  which  is 
supported  by  comparison  with  the  modem  Greek  use  of 
dfoi^ts  (opening)  for  spring ;  while  some  would  make  out 
a  connection  with  Aphrodite  (Venus),  and  Qrimm  suggests 
the  name  of  a  hypothetical  god  or  hero,  Aper  or  Aprus. 
Among  the  Romans  this  month  w?.s  sacred  to  Venus, 
the  Festum  Veneris  et  Fortunes  Virilis  being  held  on  the 
first  day.  On  the  fourth  and  the  five  following  days,  games 
(Ludi  Mejalenses)  were  celebrated  in  honour  of  Cybele;  on 
the  fifth  there  was  the  Festum  Fortunte  Puhlicce  ;  on  the 
tenth  (?)  games  in  the  circus,  and  on  the  nineteenth, 
equestrian  combats,  in  honour  of  Ceres ;  on  the  twenty- 
first — which  was  regarded  as  the  birthday  of  Rome — the 
Vinodia  urbana,  when  the  wine  of  the  pre\-ious  autumn  was 
first  tasted;  on  the  twenty-fifth,  the  Robigalia,  for  the 
averting  of  mildew ;  and  on  the  twcn'y-eighth  and  four 
following  days,  the  riotous  Floralia.  In  many  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  as  England,  France,  and  Germany,  the 
first  of  April  has  for  long  been  appropriated  to  a  face- 
tious custom,  for  which  no  very  satisfactory  origin  ha.s 
been  assigned.  To  send  an  imsuspecting  or  ignorant 
person  on  some  bootless  errand  is  tho  great  endeavour  of 
the  day.  In  Scotland  the  unfortunate  subject  of  the  trick 
is  called  a  gowk — which  has  now,  though  the  words  were 
probably  at  one  time  different,  the  meaning  both  of  "  fool " 
and  "  cuckoo," — and  the  mischievous  errand-sending  is 
"  hunting  a  gowk."  In  France  the  dupe  is  called  poisson 
d'Avril,  or  April-fisL  One  remarkable  theory  traces  the 
custom  to  Noah,  as  sending  out  his  dove  on  such  a  quest; 
it  is  also  referred  either  to  the  miracle  plays  represent- 
ing the  sending  of  our  Saviour  from  Annas  to  Caiaphas 
and  from  Pilate  to  Herod,  or  to  the  change,  in  France,  in 
15C4,  of  New  Year's  d.-iy  to  the  first  of  January,  which 
left  the  first  of  April  destitute  of  anythins  but  a  burlesque 


of  Its  former  festivities ;  and  more  recently  an  identification 
has  been  attempted  with  the  llindoo.festival  of  Huli,  which 
is  celebrated  in  a  similar  manner  on  the  31st  of  Match. 
No  references  to  all-fools'-day  have  been  found  in  our  earlier 
llteraturo ;  and  it  seems  that  both  England  and  Gemianyj  ' 
have  derived  the  fashion  from  France.  St  George's  day  is 
tho  twenty-third  of  the  month  ;  and  St  Mark's  Eve,  with 
its  superstition  about  those  who  were  doomed  to  flie,  faUs 
on  the  twenty-fourth.  In  China  tho  symbolical  ploughing 
of  the  earth  by  the  emperor  and  princes  of  the  blood  takes 
place  in  their  third  month,  which  frequently  corresponds  to 
our  April ;  and  in  Japan  a  pleasant  domestic  festival,  called 
the  feast  of  Dolls,  is  celebrated  in  the  same  month.  The 
da)^  of  April  (journcca  d'Avril)  is  a  name  appropriated  in 
French  history  to  a  series  of  insurrections  at  Lyons,  Paris, 
and  elsewhere,  against  tho  government  of  Louis  Philippe  in, 
1834,  which  led  to  violent  repressive  measures,  and  to  »> 
famous  trial  known  as  the  Proces  d'Avril.  (See  Chambers's, 
Book  of  Days  ;  Grimm's  GeschichU  dey  DeuUclien  Sprache^ 
cap.  "  Monate.") 

A  PRIORI  and  A  POSTERIORI  The  philosophica; 
distinction  expressed  by  these  terms  is  to  be  explained  by 
referring  to  the  phraseology  of  Aristotle.  According  to  him 
there  may  be  a  double  starting-point  in  knowledge.  When 
our  individual  progress  in  learning  is  chiefly  considered, 
the  things  with  which  we  are  first  and  best  acquainted  ma.y 
be  termed  earlier  and  prior;  whereas  the  truths  of  a  mors 
general,  primary,  and  fundamental  character,  to  which  we 
are  subsequently  led,  have  a  later  and  posterior  position. 
But  if  we  lose  sight  of  our  personal  interest  in  knowledge, 
then  the  priority  may  bo  more  justly  claimed  by  whatever 
is  tho  cause  or  principle  from  which  something  else  springs. 
In  this  sense  the  causal,  original,  and  primary  in  tho  objec- 
tive world  is  by  nature  prior  (irporcpov  i^v'o-tt) ;  whilst  the 
secondary  and  derivative  existence  is  posterior.  Priority 
in  the  first  acceptation  is  only  relative  to  us,  and  for 
general  purposes  may  be  called  accidental ;  in  the  second 
acceptation,  the  priority  is  absolute,  and  without  qualifica- 
tion. It  is  the  second  acceptation  which  Aristotle  laid 
down  as  the  properly  philosophical  one,  and  which  regulates 
the  usage  of  the  phrases  a  priori  and  a  posteriori  by  the 
schoolmen.  In  that  sense  of  the  term  there  can  evidently 
be  no  a  priori  demonstration  of  first  and  fundamental 
principles.  According  to  Aquinas,  for  example,  there  can 
be  no  a  priori  knowledge  of  God ;  because  He,  as  uncaused 
and  uncreated,  cannot  be  deduced  from  an5rthing  prior  in 
causation  to  Himself,  and  can  only  be  apprehended  ration- 
ally by  means  of  that  which  is  consequent  upon  His  acrion, 
viz.,  the  creatures  of  the  natural  world.  In  other  words, 
our  knowledge  of  Him  must  be  aposteriori.  It  is  obvious 
that  science  in  the  highest  sense  must  be  a  priori,  if  teri 
scire  est  per  causas  scire;  i.e.,  the  knowledge  must  spring 
from  an  insight  into  cansee,  which  are  the  true  primariea 
By  an  extension  of  this  usage  an  argument  is  said  to  follow 
an  a  priori  path,  when  from  the  basis  of  some  conceptior 
it  proceeds  to  evolve  by  analysis  all  or  some  of  the  logical 
consequences;  whereas,  the  mode  of  reasoning,  which 
endeavours  to  gather  into  a  single  formula  the  various  facts 
of  observation,  is  described  as  a  jxisteriori.  The  argument 
of  Anseim,  which,  from  the  mere  conception  of  God,  pro- 
poses to  deduce  his  existence,  is  an  example  of  a  prion 
reasoning.  An  a  priori  reasoner  has  to  predict  what  is  oi 
will  be,  by  tonsidering  what  ought  to  be  in  accordance  with 
certain  presuppositions.  He  tries  by  argument  to  assign 
beforehand  the  place  of  a  fact  which  may  not  yet  have  been 
discovered  by  observation.  From  the  analysis  of  certai» 
given  conditions,  or  by  constructing  the  total  product  from 
some  given  elements,  he  seeks  to  anticipate  experience.  Ot 
course,  if  the  original  conception  be  bad  or  defective,  th^ 
conclusions  will  be  false  or  inadequate.'    Often  too,  what 
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claims  to  be  the  mere  deduction  from  a.  conception,  is 
secretly  and  perhaps  unconsciously  supplemented  by  more 
efficient  elements  of  proof.     It  is  this  circiunstance,  that 
imperfect  knowledge  is  taken  as  the  ground  for  further 
conclusions,  which  has  brought  a  priori  reasoning  into  dis- 
credit.    Apart  from  these  defects,  however,  this  style  of 
argumentation  merely  expresses  the  natural  and  blameless 
tendency  of  the  mind  to  make  every  acquired  truth  a  sort 
of  lever  and  fulcrum  from  which  to  move  the  yet  undis- 
covered and  untried;  and  error  is  introduced  only  where 
there  is  a  failure  to  correct  this  tendency  by  constant 
reonrreace  to  the  processes  of  verification.     The  a  priori 
argument  is  based  upon  what  was  originally  given  through 
experience ;  but  before  this  esperiential  truth  becomes  a 
priori,  it  must  lose  its  first  and  empirical  character,  and  be 
invested  with  the  attributes  of  univei'sality  and  necessity. 
la  this  sense,  which  since  tho  time  of  Kant  has  been  com- 
monly givea  to  the  word,  the  a  priori  is  the  opposite  of 
the  .empirical  and  contingent.     Any  truth  which  is  rela- 
tively universal  and  necessary  may  in  its  own  sphere  form 
the  basis  of  an  a  priori  argument ;  and  if  there  be  anything 
^hich  is  absolutely  universal  and  necessary  throughout  the 
whole  range  of  knowledge,  it  will  be  in  a  supreme  sense  a 
priori.     Suchf  according  to  Kant,  is  the  self-contained  and 
original  faculty  of  mind,  the  fonns  and  powers  of  the 
intellect  and  senses,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  mate- 
rials presented  by  the  senses  and  elaborated  by  the  under- 
standing.    To -ascertain  the  special  constitution  of  this  a 
priori  region,  thus  marked  out  by  the  criteria  of  universality 
and  necessity,  to  determine  the  features  of  thought  when  it 
is  independent  of  and  prior  to  all  experience,  was  the  theme 
of  the   Critique  of  Ute  Pure  Season..     The   general  or 
universal  form  and  faculty  of  knowledge,  thought  in  its 
native  purity,  constitutes  tie  a  priori  element :  whilst  the 
particularising  data  of  experience,  drifting  in  from  tho 
unknowable  thing-in-itself,  make  up  the  region  of  the  a 
posteriori.     An  example  of  an  a  priori  science,  according 
to  Kant,  in  this  sense  of  the  term,  as  not  dependent  upon 
experience,  is  seen  in  pure  mathematics;  and  there  may 
also,  according  to  him,  be  a  pure  or  a  priori  philosophy  of 
nature ;  but  there  can  be  no  pure  or  a  priori  doctrine  of 
the  ultimate  ideas  which  regulate  experience, — that  is, 
metaphysics  in  the  older  sense  is  impossible.  (w.  \7.) 

APSE  (Gr.  aij/is  ;  Lat.  absis,  tribuna,  concha  ;  Fr.  ahside, 
ekevet,  rond-point;  ItaL  apside,  tribuna;  Qcr.  Ahlauf),  the 
semicircular  or  polygonal  termination  to  a  church.  These 
forms  were  no  doubt  derived  from  the  concha  or  lema,  in 
the  classic  and  early  Christian  basilica.  In  both  cases  it 
was  the  place  appropriated  to  those  who  administered 
justice,  the  prater's  chair  in  the  one  being  represented  by 
the  bishop's  throne  in  the  other.  The  altar  stood  not 
within  the  apse,  but  on  the  chord  of  its  arc.  Sometimes 
the  apse  is  a  simple  semicircle  ;  sometimes  in  large  churches 
out  of  this  a  smaller  semicircle  springs,  as  Becket's  Crown 
at  Canterbury,  and  at  Sens,  Langrcs,  and  in  many  other 
churches  abroad.  Sometimes  the  choir  finishes  with  three 
apses — ono  to  the  central  aisle,  and  one  to  each  side  aisle, 
83  at  Autun.  Somcrimes  the  plan  is  a  semicircle,  each  bay 
of  wnich  has  a  projecting;  semicircular  aiise,  forming  a  sort 
of  cluster  of  apses,  as  at  Ueauvais,  Troyes,  Tours,  <J:c.  The 
later  choir  at  Mans  is  encircled  by  no  less  than  thirteen 
'apses,  the  centre  one  being  twice  the  depth  of  the  others, 
and  forming  the  Lady-chapeL  In  some  small  churches  of 
the  Norman  period,  there  is  a  sort  of  double  chancel,  one 
square,  and  the  other  an  apse  projecting  eastward,  each  of 
which  has  its  own  arch,  as  at  Sutton,  East  Ham,  Darent, 
kc.  Large  circular  and  polygonal  apses  generally  have 
radiating  chapels  within,  as  at  Westminster  Abbey.  The 
earliest  cathedral  at  Canterbury  had  an  apse  at  each  end,  if 
TO  may  trust  the  old  plan ;  and  there  are  several  instances 


of  the  same  kind  in  France  and  Germanj-.  Apses  project 
from  the  north  and  south  ends  of  the  transepts,  and  from 
their  east  sides  in  a  few  cases  abroad,  the  ordy  example  of 
this  in  England  being  at  Norwich. 

APSHEllON,  a  peninsula  of  Asia,  in  Georgia,  extending 
from  the  eastern  exaemity  of  the  Caucasus  range  for  about 
40  miles  into  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  terminating  in  Cape 
Apsheron.  It  produces  naphtha,  salt,  and  saffiron  in  great 
abundance ;  and  has  long  been  celebrated  among  the  fire- 
worshippers  of  Asia  for  the  sacred  fires  that  issue  from  its 
soil.     On  its  southern  coast  is  the  port  of  Baku. 

APT,  the  Roman  Apta  Julia,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Vaucluse,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Calavon,  a  tributary  of  the  Durance,  30  nules  east  of 
Avignon.  It  is  surrounded  by  ancient  and  massive  walls, 
and  is  well  bmlt,  although  several  of  its  streets  are  narrow 
and  irregular.  The  chief  object  of  interest  is  the  cathedral,  a 
building  combining  different  styles  of  architecture,  founded 
about  the  year  1050  on  the  site  of  a  much  older  edifice, 
but  not  completed  imtil  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  century. 
There  are  many  Roman  remains  in  and  near  the  town, 
including  a  fine  bridge,  which  is  said  to  have  been  con- 
structed by  Julius  Caesar.  The  chief  manufactures  of  Apt 
are  those  of  woollen  and  cotton  goods,  silk,  confectionery, 
earthenware,  candles,  leather,  and  brandy ;  and  there  if 
besides  a  considerable  trade  in  fruit,  grain,  and  cattle. 
Apt  -was  at  one  time  the  chief  town  of  the  Vulcientes,  a 
Gallic  tribe;  it  Wii&  destroyed  by  Julius  Caasar,  who  sub- 
sequently restored  it,  conferring  upon  it  the  title  Julia ;  it 
was  much  injured  by  the  Lombards  and  the  Saracens,  but 
its  fortifications  were  rebuilt  by  the  counts  of  Provence 
Population  (1872),  5692. 

APULEIUS,  Lx^cirs,  celebrated  as  a  philosopher  and 
a  writer  of  romance,  was  born  at  Madaura  in  Numidia, 
about  125  A.D.  As  the  son  of  one  of  the  principal  inhabi- 
tants, he  received  an  excellent  education,  first  at  Carthage 
and  subsequently  at  Athens.  After  leaving  Athens  Le 
underteok  a  long  course  of  travel,  principally  with  the  view 
of  obtaining  initiation  into  religious  mysteries.  On  a 
journey  to  Alexandria  he  fell  sick  at  CE!a  (Tripoli),  and 
was  received  into  the  house  of  Sicinius  Pontianns,  a  former 
fellow-student.  The  widowed  mother  of  Pontianus,  Puden- 
tilla,  became  enamoured  of  the  handsome  young  philo- 
sopher, who,  at  her  son's  request,  as  he  affirms,  consented 
to  marry  her.  The  ladys  wealth  rendered  this  step 
distasteful  to  the  other  members  of  her  family,  by  whom, 
after  the  premature  death  of  Pontianus,  Apuleius  was 
indicted  on  a  charge  of  having  gained  her  affections  by 
magical  arts.  He  easily  established  his  innocence,  and  his 
spirited,  highly  entertaining,  but  inordinately  long  defence 
(Apologia,  live  de  Magia),  is  our  principal  authority  for  his 
biography.  From  allusions  in  his  subsequent  writings,  and 
the  mention  of  him  by  St  Augustine,  we  gather  that  the 
remainder  of  his  prosperous  life  was  devoted  to  liieratuiB 
and  philosophy  ;  that  he  exercised  the  priestly  office,  and 
frequently  declaimed  in  public;  and  that  statues  were 
erected  in  his  honour  by  Carthaire  and  other  cities.  Many 
errors  have  found  their  way  into  his  biography,  from  the 
supposition  of  his  identity  to  a  certain  extent  with  Lucius, 
the  hero  of  his  romance  The  contrary  appears  from  the 
introduction  of  Lucius  as  a  Greek,  who  professes  to  liave 
only  with  great  difficulty  acquired  Latin,  Apuleius's  own 
mother  tongue.  Lucius  also  takes  a  vow  of  poverty  and 
chastity,  which  must  have  been  but  ill  observed  by  the 
spouse  of  the  opulent  and  amorous  PudentiUa. 

There  is  little  of  Apuleius's  own  invention  in  the  work 
on  which  his  fame  principally  rests.  The  Metamorphoses 
or  Golden  Ass  (which  latter  title  seems  not  to  be  the 
authors  own,  but  to  have  been  bestowed  in  compliment), 
was  founded  on-^a  narrative  in   the   Jfetamorp/toses  of 
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Lucius  of  Patrffi,  a  work  extant  in  the  time  of  Photiu8. 
From  Photius'd  account  (impugned  however  by  Wicland 
and  P.  L.  Courier),  this  book  would  seem  to  have  consisted 
of  a  collection  of  marvellous  stories,  related  in  an  Lnartistic 
fashion,  and  in  perfect  good  faitL  The  literary  capabilities 
of  this  particular  narrative  attracted  the  attention  of 
Apuleius's  contemporary,  Lucian,  who  proceeded  to  work  it 
up  in  his  own  manner,  adhering,  as  Photius  seems  to 
indicate,  very  closely  to  the  original,  but  giving  it  a  comic 
and  satiric  turn.  Apuleius  followed  this  rifacimento, 
makiug  it,  however,  the  groundwork  of  an  elaborate 
romance,  interspersed  with  numerous  episodes,  of  which 
the  beautiful  story  of  Cupid  and  Psyche  is  the  most  cele- 
brated, and  altering  the  denouement  to  suit  the  religious 
revival  of  which  he  was  an  apostle.  There  is  no  reason  to 
conclude  with  Warburton,that  he  wrote  in  direct  antagonism 
t  J  Christianity ,  or  with  Thomas  Taylor,  that  "  his  intention 
'••as  to  show  that  the  man  who  gives  himself  to  a  voluptuQus 
life  becomes  a  beast."  The  book  is,  nevertheless,  a  reraark- 
c;)le  illustration  of  the  contempoVary  reaction  against  a  period 
r:  scepticism,  of  the  general  appetite  for  miracle  and  magic, 
c.id  of  the  influx  of  Oriental  and  Egyptian  ideas  into  the 
c'.d  theology.  It  is  also  composed  with  a  well-marked 
literary  aim,  defined  by  Kretzschmann  as  the  emulation  of 
the  Greek  sophists,  and  the  transplantation  of  their  toiiis 
c'e  force  into  the  Latin  language.  Nothing,  indeed,  is  more 
characteristic  of  Apuleius  than  his  versatility,  unless  that 
it  be  his  ostentation  and  self-confidence  in  the  display  of 
it.  The  dignified,  the  ludicrous,  the  voluptuous,  the 
horrible,  succeed  each  other  with  bewildering  rapidity ; 
fancy  and  feeling  are  everywhere  apparent,  but  not  less  so 
affectation,  meretricious  ornament,  and  that  effort  to  say 
everything  finely  which  prevents  anything  being  said  well. 
The  Latinity  has  a  strong  African  colouring,  and  is  crammed 
«-ith  obsolete  words,  agreeably  to  the  taste  of  the  time. 
Few  books  accordingly  suffer  less  by  translation.  When 
these  defects  are  mitigated  or  overlooked,  the  Golden,  Ass 
will  be  pronounced  a  most  successful  work,  original  in 
treatment  though  not  in  invention,  invaluable  as  an  iUustra- 
tion  of  ancient  manners,  and  full  of  entertainment  from 
beginning  to  end.  The  most  famous  and  poetically  beauti- 
ful portion  is  the  episode  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  adapted 
from  a  popular  legend  of  which  traces  are  found  in  most 
fairy  mythologies,  which  explains  the  seeming  incongruity 
of  its  being  placed  in  the  mouth  of  an  old  hag.  As  observed 
by  Friedlandcr,  this  discriminating  recognition  of  the  beauty 
of  a  wild  flower  of  folk  lore  is  as  much  to  the  credit  of 
Apuleius's  taste  and  feeling  as  the  invention  of  it  could  have 
been  to  his  imagination.  The  allegorical  purport  he  has 
infused  into  it  is  his  own,  and  entirely  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Platonic  philosophy.  Don  Quixote's  adventure  with  the 
wineskins,  and  (iil  Bias's. captivity  among  the  robbers,  are 
palpably  borrowed  from  Apuleius;  and  several  of  his 
humorous  episodes,  probably  current  as  ponular  stories  long 
before  his  time,  reappear  in  Boccaccio. 

Of  Apuleius's  other  writings,  the  Apoloijy  has  been 
already  mentioned.  The  Florida  are  a  collection  of  c.~cerpts 
from  his  declamations,  ingenious  but  highly  affected,  and 
in  general  perfect  examples  of  the  sophistical  art  of  sajing 
nothing  with  emphasis.  The  pleasing  little  tract  On  the 
God  of  Socrates  expounds  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  beneficent 
dsmons.  Two  books  on  Plato  treat  of  his  life,  and  his 
physical  and  ethical  philosophy;  a  third,  treating  of  logic, 
is  generally  considered  spurious.  Apuleius  informs  us  that 
he  had  also  composed  numerous  poems  in  almost  all  possible 
stj-les,  and  several  works  on  natural  history,  some  in  Greek, 
[n  the  preparation  of  these  he  seems  to  have  attended  more 
closely  to  actual  anatomical  research  than  was  customary 
uitH  ancient  naturalists. 

/r.e  rh;incter  of  Apuleius,  as  delineated  by  himself,  is 


attractive  ;  he  appears  vehement  and  passionate,  but  devoid 
of  rancour ;  enterprising,  munificent,  genial,  and  an  enthu- 
siast for  the  beautiful  and  good.  His  vanity  and  love  of 
display  are  conspicuous,  but  are  extenuated  by  a  genuine 
thirst  for  knowledge,  and  a  surprising  versatility  of  attain- 
ments. His  place  in  letters  is  accidentally  more  important 
than  his  genius  strictly  entitles  him  to  hold.  He  is  the 
only  extant  example  in  Latin  literature  of  an  accomplished 
sophist  in  the  good  sense  of  the  term.  The  loss  of  other 
ancient  romances  has  secured  him  a  peculiar  influence  on 
modern  fiction ;  while  his  clironological  position  in  a  transi- 
tional period  renders  him  at  once  the  evening  star  of  the 
Platonic,  and  the  morning  star  of  the  Neoplatonic  philo.~ophy. 

The  most  complete  edition  of  Apuleius  is  OuJcudorp's  (Lngd. 
Bat  1780-1823) ;  the  best  modem  edition  is  Hihlcbrand's  (Lcipsic, 
1842).  The  translations  and  imitations  of  the  Gohkn  Ass  in  modem 
languages  are  innumerable.  The  episode  of  Psyche  has  afforded  tho 
subject  of  a  drama  to  Thomas  lleywood,  and  of  narrative  iioems  to 
Shakerley  Marinion,  and  iirs  Tighe.  There  arc  good  English  ver- 
sions by  Sir  G.  Head,  and  in  Bohu's  Classical  Library.  The  style  of 
Apuleius  has  been  thoroughly  investigated  by  L.  Krctzsehni.inn,  Dt 
Latinitatc  L.Apulci  Madaarcnsis  (\\cgivaouW,  1865).        (R.  G.) 

APULIA,  the  name  applied  to  a  district  of  southern 
Italy,  tho  limits  of  which  were  not  very  definitely  or  per 
mancntly  marked.     It  is  usually  regarded  as  having  been 
bounded  by  the  country  of  the  Frentani  on  the  N.,  Sam- 
nium  on  the  W.,  Calabria  and  Lucauia  on  the  S.,  and  the 
Adriatic  on  the  E.     The  northern  portion  comprised  the 
district  sloping  eastward  from  the  Apennines,  but  did  not 
take  in  any  part  of  the  mountains  themselves ;  while  the 
southern  portion  was  occupied  by  a  rocky  off-shoot  of  the 
main   chain,  which  left  only  a  narrow  but  fertile  strip  of 
land  along  the  sea.     On  tho  northern  i)art  of  the  coast 
was  the  remarkable  mountain-mass  of  Gaiganus,  forming 
an    enormous   promontory.     Apulia  was   watered  by  the 
Tifernus    (Bifcnio),  the    Frento    {Fortore),    the    Cerbalus 
{Cervaro),  the  Aufidas  {Ofanto),  and  a  number  of  inter- 
mittent mountain  streams.     Tho  soU  for  the  most  part  was 
calcareous  and  arid,  but  in  mnter  afforded  abundant  pastur- 
age for  the  sheep,  that  in  ancient  times  as  now  were  driven 
during   tho   summer   to   the    neighbouring   highlands    oJ 
Samnium.      Of   the    mingled   population    of   Apulia,   the 
Apulians  proper  (of  Oscan  race,  it  is  supposed),  the  Daunians 
(perhaps  of  Pelasgian  origin),  and  the  Peucetiaiis  or  Poodiculi 
(likewise  Pelasgian),  seem  tohavebeen  theprincipal  elements. 
The  prevalent  language,  according  to  Mommsen's  investiga- 
tions, was  distinct  from  the  Oscan  and  related  to  the  Greek. 
Direct  Greek  influence — probably  emanating  from  Taren 
turn — is  evident  in  the  workmanship  and  inscriptions  of 
the  coins  and  vases  and  other  remains  which  have  been 
discovered  throughout  the   region.     The  more  important 
towns  were  Larinum  (?),  Teanum,  Luceria,  Arpi,  Salapia, 
Sipontum,    Canusium,    Barium,    Egnatia,    and    Venusia. 
Reduced  under  Roman  dominion  in  the  4th  century  b.c., 
Apulia  for  the  most  part  continued  true  to  the  Roman  cause 
till  the  time  of  the  second  Punic  war,  when  it  was  greatly 
distracted  and  suffered  grievously  from  the  hostile  opera 
tions  of  both  the  belligerents.     It  belonged  to  the  second 
region  of   Augustus,   and  from  the  reign  of  Constantine 
was  governed  along  with  Calabria  by  a  "  CoiTeclor."     For 
several  centuries  after  476  it  was  alternately  under  the 
power  of  the  Lombards,  the  Goths,  the  Saracens,  and  the 
emperors  of  the  East;  and  about  the   10th  century  was 
regularly  governed  by  the  last  by  means  of  a  "  catapan"  or 
deputy,  who  has  left  the  designation  of  his.  office,  Cata- 
panata,  in  the  modern  corruption  Capitanata,  applied  to 
the  northern  portion  of  the  present  Apulia.     It  was  con- 
quered by  the  Normans  under  William  Bras-de-Fer,  who 
took  the  title  of  Comes  Apulioe  in  1042,  was  raised  along 
with  Calabria  to  a  dukedom  by  Robert  Guiscard  in  1057^ 
and  in  1127  was  united  to  the  Sicilian  monarchy.  The  name 
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Ipnlia  is  still  employed  as  a  geographical,  but  no  longer 
as  an  ethnological  or  political  designation. 

APURE,  a  river  of  Venezuela,  formed  by  the  confluence  of 
th»  Orivante  and  the  Sarare  in  7°  N.  lat.,  and  71°  W.  long., 
and  joining  the  Orinoco,  after  a  course  of  about  500  miles. 
Its  chief  tributaries  are  the  Caparo  and  the  Portuguesa. 

APURIMAC,  or  Tambo,  a  Peruvian  river  which  rises  in 
the  lagoon  of  Villafro,  near  Caylloma,  flows  in  a  generally 
northward  direction,  and,  receiving  the  waters  of  the  Velille, 
the  San  Tomas,  the  Mamara,  the  Pachachaca,  the  Pampas, 
the  Mantaro,  and  the  Perene,  falls  into  the  Ucayali,  an 
affluent  of  the  Amazon.  The  river  formed  by  the  Tambo — 
or  Catongo,  as  it  is  called  in  this  part  of  its  course — and  the 
Mantaro  receives  the  name  of  Ene,  and  is  joined  by  the 
Perene,  a  river  large  enough  for  the  passage  of  steamers. 
About  30  miles  further  down  it  forms  a  great  cataract,  which 
breaks  the  navigation.  After  receiving  the  Muyupu  and 
the  Vilcamayu  or  Urubamba,  the  stream,  under  the  name  of 
Ucayali,  flows  north  to  join  the  other  head-streams  of  the 
Amazon  near  Nauta.  The  navigation  of  the  Apurimac  below 
the  falls  is  greatly  hindered  by  its  strong  and  rapid,  current. 
The  whole  length  of  its  course  is  about  600  miles 

AQUAIIBO  or  AKUAifU,  a  country  in  the  interior  of 
the  Gold  Coast  of  Africa,  extending  along  both  banks  of 
the  Eio  Volta  or  Aswada.  The  portion  to  the  west  of  the 
river  is  under  British  protection;  and  that  on  the  east, 
with  the  exception  of  a  narrow  strip  along  the  bank,  is  sub- 
ject to  the  king  of  Dahomey 

AQUAPIM,  a  country  of  considerable  extent  in  the 
interior  of  the  Gold  Coast  of  Africa,  immediately  behind 
Accra.  It  is  watered  by  the  Densu,  Dinskoi,  or  Seccoom, 
and  is  finely  diversified  with  cultivated  valleys  and  wooded 
hills  of  considerable  elevation.  The  most  imoortant  place 
b  Akropong. 

AQUAELANS,  a  name  given  to  various  sects  of  Chris- 
tians in  the  primitive  church  who  substituted  water  for  wine 
in  the  commur'on  service.  Thb  they  did  on  principles 
of  abstinence  and  temperance,  or  because  they  thought  it 
unlavrfui  under  any  circumstances  to  eat  flesh  or  drink  wine. 
Epiphanius  calls  them  Encratites,  from  their  abstinence ; 
Augustine,  Aquarians,  from  their  use  of  water;  and  Theo- 
doret,  Hydroparastatae,  because  they  ofl'ered  water  instead 
of  wine.  Entirely  distinct  from  those  Aquarians  upon  prin- 
ciple, were  others  who  used  water  at  morning  communion 
in  order  that  they  might  not  be  discovered  by  the  smell  of 
wine. 

AQUAE rUM.  This  word  is  used  to  denote  a  vessel,  or 
collection  of  vessels,  in  which  marine  or  fresh  water  animals 
may  be  kept,  and  in  which  marine  or  sweet  water  plants 
may  be  grown.  The  invention  or  rather  growth  of  the 
modern  aquarium  carmot,  in  the  absence  of  precise  data, 
be  accurately  traced.  The  aquarium,  as  we  find  it  at  Ham- 
burg or  Brighton,  has,  like  many  other  things  now  in  daily 
use,  been  elaborated  from  small  beginnings.  It  is  known 
that  more  than  two  centuries  ago  marine  animals  were, 
for  the  purposes  of  study  and  observation,  removed  from 
the  sea  and  kept  in  confinement ;  and  there  is  extant  a 
drawing,  of  the  date  of  1742,  which  represents  the  form  of 
an  aquarium  containing  zoophytes.  Esper,  a  distinguished 
entomologist,  a  century  ago  kept  aquatic  insects  in  water 
for  observation.  Sir  John  Graham  DalyeU,  the  author  of 
Rare  and  Remarkable  Animals  of  Scotland,  2  vols.  4to, 
847-48,  The  Power  of  the  Creator  displayed  in  the 
Creation,  3  vols.  4tO;  1851-58,  and  numerous  other  works, 
was  during  his  lifetime  a  keen  student  of  marine  animals ; 
ind,  at  his  house  in  Edinburgh,  he  had  constructed  for  the 
purposes  of  observation  an  aquarium  of  a  very  humble 
kind  indeed,  but  quite  sufficient  for  his  purpose.  It  is 
well  known  that  some  of  the  animals  which  he  kept  for 
the  purposes  of  study  lived  for  a  very  long  period  in 


confinement :  one  sea  anemone  is  mentioned  on  good 
authority  as  having  been  taken  from  the  sea  in  the  year 
1828,  and  being  alive  and  well  in  1873  (W.  A.  Lloyd). 
Sir  John's  tanks,  as  has  been  stated,  were  of  the  humblest 
description,  and  never  contained  any  of  that  vegetation 
which  forms  so  beautiful  and  interesting  a  feature  of  the 
modern  aquarium,  and  which,  as  Priestley  had  discovered 
long  before,  purifies  the  water  in  which  it  is  kept  growing. 
About  the  year  1839  a  movement  was  made  towards  the 
construction  of  aquariums  of  a  more  elaborate  descriptiun, 
which  lasted  for  more  than  twenty  years,  daring  which  time 
a  large  number  were  made,  and  many  descriptive  works 
published  on  the  subject.  Agencies  were  during  that 
period  established  in  London  and  elsewhere  for  the  supply 
of  animals ;  and  some  at  the  same  time  made  it  a  busi- 
ness to  purvey  sea-water — the  obtaining  of  this,  and  keep- 
ing it  fresh,  being  with  many  persons  who  lived  far  from 
the  sea  a  great  difficulty.  Indeed  the  difficulty  was  so 
great  that  an  artificial  compound  was  in  numerous  in- 
stances resorted  to  for  lack  of  genuine  sea-water.  A  solu- 
tion of  this  difficulty  came  tardily,  in  1841.  Mr  AVard 
at  that  time  constructed  in  London  a  fresh-water  aquarium, 
in  which  aquatic  plants  were  very  successfully  grovrn  fur 
the  purpose  of  keeping  the  water  pure  and  the  animals 
healthy;  and  a  year  later,  Dr  George  Johnston  of  Berwick- 
on-Tweed,  accidentally  discovered,  in  the  course  of  making 
an  experiment  for  another  purpose,  that  the  animal  and 
plant  life  of  the  sea  could  also  be  made  to  support  each 
other.  For  a  period  of  sixty  days  he  kept  some  animals 
in  a  jar  without  once  changing  the  water,  and  thus  solved 
the  problem.  Early  in  1847  Mrs  Thynne  of  London  suc- 
cessfully investigated  the  problem,  whether  it  was  possible 
to  keep  the  animals  in  good  condition  of  health  without 
changing  the  water.  In  1849  Mr  E.  VTarington,  also  of 
London,  and  afterwards  Mr  P.  H.  Gosse,  conducted  sue 
cessful  experiments  having  for  their  object  the  balancing  of 
vegetable  and  animal  Ufe,  which  afterwards  came  to  be 
thoroughly  recognised.  Sea-weeds,  however,  do  not  bear 
transplanting,  but  sea-water  is  so  impregnated  with  the 
seeds  or  germs  of  vegetable  life,  that  when  a  few  stones  or 
fragments  of  rock  are  taken  from  the  ocean,  marine  vegeta- 
tion speedily  commences  and  proceeds.  Mr  Price,  Mr 
Lankester,  Mr  Bowerbank,  and  others,  also  made  experi- 
ments in  the  same  direction  ;  and  in  1853  3!  fish-house 
or  aquarium  of  considerable  size  was  constructed  by  the 
Zoological  Society  of  London  in  their  garden  in  the 
Regent's  Park.  "This  erection  gave  such  an  impetus  to  the 
popular  aquarium  movement  as  rendered  it  almost  a  mania, 
and  for  a  year  or  two  these  scientific  toys,  some  of  them 
of  large  size,  became  much  appreciated  household  orna- 
ments. The  movement  was  further  accelerated  by  Mr  Gosse 
and  Mr  Warington,  who  published  formulae  for  the  manu- 
facture of  artificial  salt  water,  in  which  sea  animals  would 
thrive  ^^  well  as  in  their  native  element.  Many  large  public 
aquariums  have  been  erected  since  the  example  was  set  by 
the  Zoological  Society  of  London.  A  great  aquarium  has 
been  usually  a  popular  feature  of  the  numerous  Continental 
fishery-exhibitions  held  since  1860,  particularly  at  those  of 
Amsterdam,  Boulogne,  Havre,  Arcachon,  and  the  Hague. 
These,  of  course,  were  temporary  aquariums,  ending  when 
the  exhibition  of  which  they  formed  a  part  came  to  a 
close  ;  but  permanent  aquariums  are  now  a  feature  of  seve- 
ral large  towns  and  cities.  .  In  England  there  is  a  very 
large  aquarium  at  Brighton ;  while  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
there  is  one  on  a  smaller  scale,  as  also  at  Manchester  and 
Southport,  and  preparations  are  being  made  [1874]  for  the 
erection  of  similar  edifices  in  other  towns  and  cities  of 
Great  Britain  The  aquarium  at  Hamburg  has  already 
been  mentioned ;  there  are  others  at  Berlin  and  Vienna  ; 
and  the  aquarium  at  Naples  affords  special  accommodation 
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and  opportunity  for  skilled  naturalists  pursuing  delicate 
acientific  investigations. 

The  modern  aquarium  is  essentially  different  fi-om  the 
vivaria  or  fish-stews  of  ancient  times.  These  were  con- 
structed for  every  day  kitchen  use,  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
plj-ing  the  tables  of  their  wealthy  possessors  with  various 
kinds  of  fish ;  some  of  those  kept  being  of  great  value. 
Wonderful  stories  are  told  by  ancieut  authors  of  the  pains 
taken  to  procure  fine  breeds  of  fish,  and  the  care  with 
which  they  were  fed  and  fattened  for  use.  Fish  were  bor- 
rowed and  returned ;  the  keeping  of  them  became  a  fashion, 
and  extravagant  sums  of  money  were  expended  on  the  pur- 
chase of  rare  kinds.  The  remains  of  vivaria  and  fish-stews 
are  still  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples,  and 
at  other  places  in  Italy. 

The  dimensions  of  the  great  aquarium  at  Brighton  are 
as  follows: — Its  area  is  715  feet  in  length  by  100  feet  in 
breadth.     It  contains  many  tanks,  some  of  them  being  of 
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Ground  Plan  of  Brighton  Aquarinm. 

A,  entrance  court ;  B,  entrance-ball  and  readinc-room ;  C,  resfanrant ;  D,  D, 
wcatem  corridor;  E,  E,  eaalein  corridor ;  F,  F,  tanks  (all  shaded  in  plan) ;  F  6, 
the  large  tank.  No.  6;  G.  conscrvatoi  y ;  11,  rockwork,  fernery,  and  eaacade ; 
I,  I,  ipsco  with  tanks  on  tabk  ;  J.  J,  cnRlnc.  stores,  Ac;  K,  rockwork  «itb  ponds 
forseai,  Ac.;  L,  grotto;  M,  Tieatinj;  apparatus. 

vast  capacity ;  there  is  one  in  particular  (No.  6)  which  con- 
tains 110,000  gallons  of  water,  and  has  a  plate-glass  front 
130  feet  long,  through  which  the  habits  of  very  large  fish 
may  be  studied.  The  rock-work  of  the  tanks  is  entirely 
artificial,  and  admirably  adapted  to  afford  shelter  to  the  fish 
and  crustaceans  which  disport  in  thera.  The  management 
of  a  large  aquarium,  such  as  that  at  the  Crystal  Palace  or  at 
Brighton,  involves  constant  anxiety  and  daily  trouble  :  the 
fish  must  of  course  be  fed  so  that  they  may  enjoy  good 
health,  and  to  ensure  this  they  must  live  under  condi- 
tions as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  as  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  in  the  waters  from  which  they  have  been 
taken.  At  one  time  much  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
keeping  the  inhabitants  of  sweet-water  tanks  in  good 
health;  in  numerous  instances  the  fish  died  in  a  day  or  two 
after  their  places  of  residence  had  been  changed ;  and  it 
was  not  till  after  many  different  plans  had  been  tried, 
that  safe  modes  of  keeping  them  in  a  healthy  state  were 
found  out.  Thousands  of  fish  died  in  ornamental  fresh-water 
tanks  from  over- attention,  from  a  too  frequent  changing 
of  the  water,  and  from  lack  of  a  supply  of  those  elements 
of  growth  which  are  essential  to  all  animated  nature. 

The  aquariums  at  Brighton  and  the  Crystal  Palace 
exemplify  two  distinct  systems  of  construction  and  manage- 
ment At  the  former  there  is  no  actual  circulation  of  water 
from  one  tank  to  another — but  it  can,  if  necessary,  be 
renewed  from  the  sea;  the  mass  of  the  water  in  the  reserve 
cisterns  is  small  as  compared  with  that  in  the  show  tanks, 
and  aeration  is  effected  by  pumping  air  into  the  tanks 
through  tubes  of  large  diameter.  Purification  of  the  water 
is  also  assisted  by  the  presence  of  large  bivalve  molluscs  in 
the  tanks.  At  the  Crystal  Palace  aquarium,  a  constant 
circulation  is  maintained  from  one  tank  to  another;  the 
bulk  of  water  in  the  reservoir  is  five  times  as  much  as  that 
in  the  show  tanks,  while  aeration  is  accomplished  by  carrying 
a  main  over  their  entire  length,  from  which,  under  pressure, 
a  small  stream  of  water  pours  from  a  tap  into  each,  break- 
ing the  surface  of  the  water,  and  carrying  down  to  the 
bottom   of  the  tanks,  and  d;.stributing  over  the  body  of 


their  contents,  myriads  of  minute  bubbles  oi  air,  whici) 
present  an  enormous  oxidising  surface  to  the  watec 
rendering  it  bright  and  sparkling. 

It  does  not  answer  very  well,  even  when  an  aquanum  is 
at  the  sea-side,  to  be  constantly  changing  the  water,  as  the 
new  supply  is  so  disturbed  and  imjiregnated  with  impuri- 
ties as  to  be  fatal  to  delicate  animals,  besides  not  being 
in  a  proper  state  for  exhibition.  Some  of  the  inhabitants 
of  an  aquarium  foul  the  water  very  much  more  than  others, 
notably  the  flat  fish  family,  and  provision  has  to  be  made 
for  this  by  putting  such  other  animals  in  the  same  tank 
as  will  aid  in  purif)'ing  the  water.  Various  small  animals 
have  of  course  to  be  provided  as  food  for  the  larger 
marine  specimens ;  others  of  them  act  as  scavengers,  help- 
ing to  keep  the  water  constantly  sweet  and  clean.  The 
light  admitted  to  the  fish  in  the  tanks  is  also  a  matter  of 
careful  adjustment.  As  the  animal  life  and  vegetable  life 
mutually  support  each  other,  the  kind  of  material  necessary 
for  maintaining  the  "  compensating  system  "  must  be  watch- 
fully supplied.  Mr  W.  R.  Hughes  of  liirmingham  recom- 
mends the  growth  of  sea-lettuce  ( Ulva  latis^nma)  in  tanks, 
as  suitable  both  for  oxygenating  the  water  and  for  food  for 
the  fishes  ;  the  stock  plants  being  introduced  in  the  autumn 
months,  when  they  are  loaded  with  spores.  Now  that 
such  excellent  aquariums  as  those  at  Brighton,  Manchester, 
Southport,  and  Sydenham  are  in  fuD  working  order,  the 
construction  of  others  will  not  be  diflicult,  even  when  pro- 
jected on  a  larger  scale.  Distance  from  the  sea  is  of  no 
consequence,  as  sea-water  may  be  obtained  by  railway,  and 
can  be  kept  stored  as  already  suggested. 

Scientific  discovery,  or  the  promotion  of  experiments  in 
natural  history,  is  usually  no  direct  part  of  the  plan 
of  modern  aquariums,  except  in  so  far  as  this  may  be 
incidental  to  the  daily  conduct  of  the  collection.  Never- 
theless, it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  the  aquariums 
already  in  existence,  and  those  which  are  projected,  may  b« 
made  useful  in  determining  many  questions  connected  with 
the  life  and  growth,  of  our  food  fishes,  in  regard  to  which 
naturalists  and  economists  are  alike  ignorant.  The  fish  of 
which  we  know  most  is  the  salmon,  and  our  knowledge  of 
that  "monarch  of  the  brook"  arises  from  the  fact  of  its 
being  accessible  to  constant  observatioa  It  would  tend 
to  the  better  regulation  of  our  fisheries,  and  to  the  augmen- 
tation of  our  food  supplies,  if  we  knew  as  much  about 
the  herring  or  the  haddock  as  we  know  about  the  salmon. 
Were  a  large  marine  observatory  erected  by  the  State,  say 
at  Brighton,  or  were  the  present  aquarium  there  consider- 
ably extended,  the  best  results  might  follow.  Precise  in- 
formation might  be  obtained  as  to  the  period  of  spawning 
of  the  common  herring,  the  length  of  time  which  the  ova 
require  to  come  to  life,  and  the  age  at  which  the  fish  be- 
comes reproductive.  The  conditions  under  which  fish  grow 
and  remain  in  good  health,  the  best  kinds  of  food  on  which 
to  feed  them,  the  best  methods  of  protecting  them  from 
their  numerous  enemies,  are  all  questions  which  a  properly 
conducted  aquarium  would  aid  our  naturalists  to  study. 
It  is  well  known  that  very  uneconomical  modes  of  fishing 
are  at  present  resorted  to,  and  that  the  largest  portion  of 
our  fish  is  captured  at  a  time  when  fish  ought  not  to  be  cap) 
tured — at  a  time,  indeed,  when  the)'  are  most  nnfit  for  use) 
It  is  only  by  studj-ing  the  habits  of  these  denizens  of  the 
ocean,  in  ,some  place  where  they  can  be  constantly  tmder 
observation, — such  as  a  great  aquarium,  where  the  condi- 
tions of  their  captivity  should  resemble  as  much  as  possible 
their  native  habitat, — that  we  can  ever  hope  to  fathom  the 
mysteries  of  the  great  deep,  and  ultimately  have  at  our  com 
mand  the  treasures  of  the  sea.  (See  Gosse,  Tlie  Aquarium, 
185G ;  the  Guide-Books  of  the  Crystal  Palace  and  Brighton 
Aquariums;  Hughes,  On  Ike  Principles  and  Management 
of  the  Marine  Aquarium.  1874.)  fj.  o.  B.) 
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AQUEDUCT,  a  conduit  or  channel  for  the  conveyance 
of  water  (Lat.  aquaductus),  bnt  commonly  a  structure 
of  masonry  erected  to  conduct  water  across  a  valley  at  a  high 
level,  though  structures  of  this  kind  would  be  more  pro- 
perly termed  aqueduct  bridges.  This  distinction  it  is 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind,  more  particularly  when  dealing 
with  the  undertakings  of  this  class  carried  out  by  the 
Greeks  and  Bomans  respectively,  because,  from  the  fact  of 
the  former  having  apparently  seldom  if  ever  constructed 
aqueduct  bridges,  it  has  been  usual  to  institute  a  very 
unfavourable  comparison  between  them  and  the  Romans, 
who,  with  imperial  disdain  of  obstacles,  furnished  the  cities 
of  their  immense  empire  with  a  series  of  constructions  of 
this  kind  for  the  supply  of  water,  which  still  in  their  ruins 
excite  our  astonishment.  True  to  the  difference  in  national 
genius  the  Greeks,  following  the  analogy  of  nature,  in 
which  in  their  own  country  they  saw  the  water  collected 
in  the  hills  passing  for  miles  along  subterranean  courses, 
and  isstiing  in  cool  fountains  at  the  coast,  adapted  their 
system  of  conduits  to  the  physical  formation  of  a  district, 
cutting  tunnels  and  canals,  rather  than  bridging  over 
valleys,  and  as  a  consequence  no  conspicuous  monument  of 
their  system  now  remains.  But  even  if  what  they  did 
was  80  littie  as  to  justify  Strabo  (v.  p.  235)  in  charging 
them  with  neglect  in  this  matter  as  compared  with  the 
carefulness  of  the  Romans,  it  is  still  clear  from  the  records 
that  they  accompKshed  much,  and  that  in  this,  as  in  other 
respects,  they  were  the  instructors  of  the  Romans.  It  is 
here  to  be  premised  that  the  term  aqueduct  applies  only  to 
the  conveyance  of  such  water  as  was  used  for  drinking  or 
other  useful  purposes,  and  not  to  the  draining  of  marshes, 
though  in  both  cases  the  works  may  often  have  been  of  the 
same  kind.  The  insufficiency  of  water,  supplied  by  natural 
springs  and  cisterns  hewn  in  the  rock,  which  in  an  early 
age  had  satisfied  the  small  communities  of  Greece,  had 
become  a  pressing  public  question  by  the  time  of  the 
Tyrants,  of  whom  Poly  crates  of  Samus  and  Pisistratus  of 
Athens  distinguished  their  rule  by  extensive  works  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  their  states.  For  this  purpose  the 
former  obtained  the  services  of  Eupalinus,  an  engineer 
celebrated  for  the  sldll  with  which  he  had  carried  out  the 
works  for  the  water  supply  of  Megara,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Tyrant  Theagenes  (circa  625  B.a)  At  Samus  the 
difficulty  lay  in  a  hill  which  rose  between  the  town  and  the 
water  source.  Through  this  hill  Eupalinus  cut  a  tunnel 
S  feet  broad,  8  feet  high,  and  4200  feet  long,  building 
within  the  tunnel  a  channel  3  feet  broad  and  11  ells  deep. 
The  water,  flowing  by  an  accurately  reckoned  declivity,  and 
all  along  open  to  the  fresh  air,  was  received  at  the  lower 
end  by  a  conduit  of  masonry,  and  so  led  into  the  town, 
where  it  supplied  fountains,  pipes,  baths,  cloacae,  &c.,  and 
ultimately  passed  into  the  harbour.  In  Athens,  under  the 
rule  of  Pisistratus  (B.C.  560),  a  similarly  extensive,  if  less 
difficult,  series  of  works  was  completed  to  bring  water  from 
the  hills  Hymettus,  PenteKcus,  and  Pames.  From  Hymet- 
tus  were  two  conduits  passing  under  the  bed  of  the  Ilissus, 
and  most  part  of  the  course  cut  in  the  rock.  Pentelicus, 
richer  in  water,  supplied  another  conduit,  which  can  stUl 
be  traced  from  the  modem  village  of  Chalandri  by  the  air 
shafts  built  several  feet  above  the  groimd,  and  at  a  dis- 
tance apart  of  40-50  metres ;  the  diameter  of  these  shafts 
is  4—5  feet,  and  the  number  of  them  still  preserved  is 
about  sixty.  Tributary  channels  conveyed  into  the  main 
stream  the  waters  of  the  district  through  which  it  passed. 
Outside  Athens,  those  two  conduits  met  in  a  large  reser- 
voij,  from  which  the  water  was  distributed  by  a  ramification 


of  underground  channels  throughout  the  city.  These  lattei 
channels  vary  in  form,  being  partly  rotind,  partly  square, 
and  generally  walled  with  stone ;  the  chief  one,  that  under 
the  bazaar,  is  siifficiently  high  and  broad  to  allow  two 
men  to  pass  in  it.  Sometimes  pipes  of  baked  clay  were 
laid  within  them.  The  conduit  from  Mount  Pames  appears 
to  have  been  reconstructed  in  later  times.  Some  of  these 
aqueducts  continue  to  supply  Athens  to  this  day,  and  are 
described  as  mai-vels  of  enterprise  and  skill  (E.  Cnrtius, 
vher  die  Watserbauten  der  Hellenen.  in  the  Archdol.  Zeil. 
1847,  p.  19).  In  Sicily,  th^  works  by  which  Empedocles, 
it  is  said,  brought  the  water  into  the  town  of  Selinus, 
are  no  longer  visible  ;  but  it  is  probable  that,  like  those  of 
Syracuse,  they  consisted  chiefly  of  tunnels  and  pipes  laid 
under  ground.  The  system  of  conduits  in  Syracuse  which 
Thucydides  says  (vi.  100)  the  Athenians  partly  destroyed 
on  the  Sicilian  expedition,  still  supplies  the  town  with  an 
abundance  of  drinkable  water ;  and  at  one  point,  where 
tho  tunnel  passes  under  the  sea  to  the  island  of  Ortygia, 
presents  what  has  long  been  regarded  as  a  remarkable 
achievement  for  early  times.  An  example  of  what  appears 
to  have  been  the  earliest  form  of  aquediact  in  Greece  has 
been  discovered  in  the  island  of  Cos  (Ross,  Inselreise,  ui 
p.  131),  beside  the  fountain  Burinna  on  Mount  Oromedon. 
It  consists  of  a  bell-shaped  chamber,  built  underground  in 
the  hiU  side,  to  receive  the  water  of  the  spring  and  Keep 
it  cool ;  a  shaft  rising  from  the  top  of  the  chamber  sujiplied 
fresh  air.  From  this  reservoir  the  water  was  led  by  a 
subterranean  channel,  35  metres  long  and  2  metres  high. 

Of  the  constructions  for  the  conveyance  of  water  in  Italy 
in  early  times,  there  is  an  example  at  Tusculum,  consist- 
ing of  an  oblong  basin,  divided  into  several  chambers, 
which  received  the  water  of  a  spring,  and  then  distributed 
it  by  pipes  (tubi,  fistulce)  or  canals.  The  basin  is  bmlt  of 
blocks  of  stone,  which,  along  the  sides,  overlap  each  other, 
till  they  meet  and  form  a  roof — a  principle  of  building 
which  was  afterwards  supplanted  by  vaulting,  and  which 
occurs  also  in  the  earliest  Greek  masonry.  The  pipes  wert 
either  of  lead  or  baked  clay.  -^Vhen  the  course  lay  in  soil, 
gullies  were  cut  and  conduits  of  masonry  built  within 
them.  When  rocky  ground  intervened,  tunnels  were 
pierced,  and  in  both  cases  shafts  (spiramcn.  lumen)  were 
made  at  intervals  of  about  240  feet,  to  admit  light  and 
fresh  air.  The  inside  of  the  walk  of  these  channels 
received  a  coating  impervious  to  water,  composed  of  chalk 
and  cmshed  fragments  of  tUe.  Where  the  course  was 
interrupted  by  an  inequality  in  the  ground,  a  vertical  pipe 
(venter)  was  placed  reaching  to  the  surface  or  above  it. 
The  water  rushing  up  this  pipe  was  freshened  by  contact 
with  the  air,  and  again  fell  back  to  the  new  course  which 
it  had  to  take.  Works  of  this  kind,  undertaken  for  the 
public  convenience,  were  paid  for  out  of  the  public  purse, 
a  tax  being  levied  for  the  use  of  the  water. 

If,  to  obtain  a  proper  incline,  the  water-course  had  to  be 
carried  above  ground,  the  simple  plan  was  to  support  it  on  a 
stone  wall,  and  in  this  case  the  conduit  itself  was  also  built  of 
blocks  of  stone,  coated  with  a  stucco  impervious  to  water. 
But  since  a  Solid  wall  across  a  valley  would  have  cut  off 
the  usual  traffic,  it  was  found  necessary  to  break  np  the 
wall,  by  means  of  arches,  into  a  series  of  pillars,  and  with 
this  commenced  the  system  of  aqueduct  bridges,  which 
have  proved  to  be  the  most  striking  monuments  of  the 
Roman  empire.  As  perhaps  the  best  known  instance  of 
this  double  purpose,  of  an  archway  under  which  traffic 
might  pas^,  and  over  which  wat<>r  might  be  conveyed,  there 
,is  the  Porta  Majggiore  at  Rome  (Plate  IIL)     The  water» 
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conveyed  over  it  In  tvvn  separate  channels,  are  the  Aqua 
Claudia  and  the  Anio  Nov  us,  and  from  th&  three  inscrip- 
tions above  the  arches  it  appears  (1.) — that  the  Emperor 
Claudius  had  constructed  the  so-called  Aqua  Claudia  Aque- 
duct from  the  springs  Cairuleus  and  Curtius,  45  miles 
from  Rome;  (2.)  that  the  same  emperor  had  constructed 
the  so-called  Anio  Novus  Aqueduct  from  the  62d  milestone 
from  Rome;  (3.)  that  the  Emperors  Vespasian  and  Titus 
had  restored  these  splendid  undertakings  of  Claudius. 
Both  aqueducts  had  been  begun  by  Caligula,  38  ad.,  and 
'were  completed  ten  years  after  by  Claudius.  The  tvro 
springs  from  which  the  Aqua  Claudia  took  its  rise  were  in 
the  Sabine  hills  near  the  35th  milestone,  on  the  Via  Sub- 
lacensis.  It  was  augmented  by  part  of  the  Aqua  Martia, 
famous  for  the  goodness  of  its  water,  and,  owing  to  bends 
in  the  course,  reached  the  length  of  45  miles,  as  stated  in 
the  inscription,  35  miles  of  it  being  under  and  10  above 
ground.  The  Anio  Novus,  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from 
an  older  aqueduct,  the  Anio  Vetus,  took  its  rise  in  the 
river  Anio  at  the  C2d  mUestone,  on  the  road  just  named, 
the  water  being  first  collected  in  a  largo  basin,  where  it 
was  allowed  to  purify  itself.  At  the  32d  milestone  it  was 
augmented  by  the  clearer  water  of  the  spring,  rivus  Ilercu- 
laneus.  The  entire  length  of  62  miles  was  partly  above 
and  partly  below  ground.  About  6  miles  from  Rome  it 
approached  the  Aqua  Claudia,  and  from  that  point  the 
two  waters  travelled  together  to  the  city  in  two  distinct 
channels,  one  above  the  other,  and  supported  by  a  chain 
of  arches,  which  at  one  place  reached  the  height  of  109 
feet.  But  in  height  these  arches  must  yield  to  tho.se  of 
the  aqueduct  at  Nismes,  the  ancient  Nemausus,  erected  in 
the  time  of  Augustus,  which  rose  to  180  feet.  The  Pont 
du  Gard,  as  the  aqueduct  at  Nismes  ia  now  called,  consists, 
as  will  be  seen  from  Plate  IV.,  of  three  rows  of  arches 
striding  across  the  valley  of  the  river  Gardon.  In  the 
lowermost  row  are  si.x  arches,  of  which  one  has  a  span  of 
75  feet,  the  others  each  60  feet.  In  the  second  row  are 
twelve  arches,  each  with  a  span  of  75  feet.  In  the  third 
row  are  thirty-six  smaller  arches,  immediately  above  which 
was  the  water-course.  As  a  bridge,  the  Pont  du  Gard 
has  no  rival  for  lightness  and  boldness  of  design  among 
tlie  existing  remains  of  works  of  this  class  carried  out  in 
Uoman  times. 

Besides  the  two  principal  aqueducts  at  Rome  already 
described,  there  remain  to  be  noticed  twelve  more  which 
assisted  in  the  supply  of  water  for  the  city.     These  are  (1.) 
Aqua  Appia,  which  took  its  rise  at  the  foot  of  the  Alban 
mountains  on  the  Praineste  road,  between  the  7th  and  8th 
milestones,    and   measured  from    its    source  to  the  Porta 
Trigemina   11,180    paces,  of    which    11,130    were    below 
ground.     It  appears  to  have  been  the  first  important  enter- 
prise of  the  kind  at  Rome,  and  was  the  work  of  the  old 
Censor  Appius  Claudius,  from  whom  it  derived  its  name. 
The  date  of  its  construction  was  the  year  of  Rome  442, 
according  to  Frontinus,  an  overseer  of  aqueducts  {curator 
aquarum)  under  the  empire,  whose  work  De  Aqutrduct. 
'urb.  Homce  we  still  possess.     (2.)  Anio  Vetus,  constructed 
iorty  years  after  the  last-mentioned  aqueduct,  by  the  Censor 
IJlanlius  Curius  Dentatus,  with  the  help  of   L.   Papirius 
Censor,  who  finished  it.     From  its  source  near  Tivoli,  on 
the  left  side  of  the  Anio,  it  flowed  43,000  paces,  of  which 
42,779  were  below  ground,  and  221   above.     At  the  dis- 
tance of  2  miles  from  Rome  (Frontinus,  L  21)  it  parted 
into  two  courses,  one  of  which  led  to  the  horli  asiniani, 
and  was  thence  distributed;  while  the  other  (rectus  ductus) 
led  by  the  temple  of  Spes  to  the  E^quiline  gate,  the  site 
of  which  was  near  the  modern  Villa  Negroni,  where,  in 
*^61,  was  found  a  subterranean  conduit  and  an  inscribed 
stone,  which  left  no  doubt  as  to  its  having  been  one  of  the 
«ones  net  un  to  mark  the  distances  of   the  Anio  Vetus. 


(3.)  Aqua  Martia,  rising  on  the  left  side  of  the  Via 
Valeria,  traversed  61,710  paces,  of  which  54,2-t7  were 
underground,  and  the  remaining  distance  carried  partly  on 
solid  wall  and  partly  on  arches.  It  was  the  work  of 
Quintus  Martins  Rex,  not  of  Ancua  Martins  the  fourth 
king  of  Rome,  as  Pliny  (N.U.,  xx.vi.  3)  fancied,  and  took 
its  name  from  its  constructor.  Its  waters  were  celebrated 
for  their  coolness  and  excellent  quality.  (4.)  AquaTepula, 
from  its  source  in  the  district  of  Tusculum,  flowed  10,000 
paces,  mostly  above  ground,  and  on  the  same  series  'of 
arches  as  carried  the  Aqua  Martia,  but  at  a  higher  level. 
It  was  the  work  of  the  Censors  Cn.  Servilius  Caepio  and 
L.  Crassus  Longinus,  and  was  completed  in  the  year 
126  B.C.  Again,  partly  on  the  same  structure  of  arches, 
and  with  a  stUl  higher  channel,  flowed — (5.)  Aqua  Julia, 
from  a  source  near  that  of  the  last  mentioned  aqueduct  to 
within  7000  paces  of  the  walls  of  Rome,  where  the  joint 
waters  were  received  in  a  reservoir,  and  thence  distributed 
in  various  channels  to  the  city.  Its  entire  length  was 
15,426  paces.  It  was  constructed  in  the  year  34  B.C. 
by  Marcus  Agrippa,  to  whose  zeal  to  meet  public  wants 
in  this  direction  were  due  the  two  other  aqueducts — 
(6.)  Aqua  Virgo,  and  (7.)  Aqua  Ceabra  or  Damn  at  a, 
the  former  as  weil  known  for  the  goodness  of  its  water  as 
was  the  latter  for  the  inferiority  which  procured  it  the 
designation  of  Damnata.  The  Aqua  Virgo,  from  its  origin 
at  a  copious  spring  in  a  marsh  on  the  CoUatine  way,  not 
far  from  the  ancient  Gabii,  measured  14,105  paces,  along 
which  it  was  conveyed  in  pipes,  partly  under  and  partly 
above  ground,  on  a  solid  substructure  or  on  arches.  It 
was  completed  in  the  year  48  B.C.  (8.)  Aqua  Alsie- 
TINA  or  Augusta  rose  in  Etruria,  on  the  Via  Claudia, 
and  travelled  22,172  paces,  of  which  358  were  on  arches. 
It  was  the  work  of  Augustus,  whose  object  was  to  furnish 
by  it  water  for  gardens  and  other  than  drinking  purposes, 
(9.)  Aqua  Traj ANA,  rising  in  Lake  Sabatinus  (Bracciano), 
was  constructed  by  Trajan.  (10.)  Aqua  Alexandrina, 
rising  in  the  district  of  Tusculum,  was  the  work  of  Alex- 
ander Severus.  (11.)  Aqua  Septimiana  seems  to  have 
been  only  a  branch  led  from  the  Aqua  Julia  to  supply  the 
baths  of  the  emperor  from  whom  it  takes  its  name,  Septi- 
mius  Severus.  (12.)  Aqua  Algentina  rose  on  Mount 
Algidus  ;  at  whose  instance  it  was  made  is  unknown.  Of 
the  fourteen  aqueducts  which  supplied  ancient  Rome,  three 
remain  in  use  at  the  present  time,  furnishing  the  modem 
city  with  abundance  of  water.  The  first  of  the  three  is  the 
Aqua  Virgo,  now  known  as  Fontana  di  Trevi,  supplying  the 
best  water  in  Rome.  It  was  restored  by  Pope  Pius  IV, 
The  next  is  the  Aqua  Claudia,  known  as  the  Aqua  Felice  or 
di  Termini,  which  was  restored  by  Sixtus  V.  The  third  is 
the  Aqua  Trajana,  called,  from  the  Pope  who  restored  it, 
viz.,  Paul  v.,  Aqua  Paole. 

At  regular  intervals  along  the  course  of  an  aqueduct 
were  built  reservoirs  (castella),  to  enable  repairs  to  be 
made  at  any  point,  and  also  to  let  ofi'  water  for  the  popula- 
tion of  the  district  through  which  it  passed.  It  was  the 
law  that  material  necessary  for  repairs  should  be  supplied 
from  the  private  property  nearest  to  where  the  damage 
was,  and  should  be  conveyed  at  the  cost  of  the  owner  of 
such  property.  Castella  of  smaller  dimension  were  also 
required  in  many  parts  of  the  city.  Of  these,  it  was  said, 
there  were  247  in  Rome.  To  allow  the  water  to  purify 
itself  before  being  distributed  in  the  city,  large  basins 
(piscinae  limarict),  were  built  outside  the  wall-s.  For  the 
process  of  purification  salt  was  used  (Vitruvius,  viii.) 
These  piscina  were  covered  in  with  a  vaulted  roof,  and 
were  usually  on  a  colossal  scale,  as  in  the  example  still  pre- 
served at  Fermo,  which  consists  of  two  stories,  each  having 
three  oblong  basins  communicating  with  each  other;  or  the 
Piscina  Mirabile  at  Baia;.  which  is  covered  in  by  a  vaulted 
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roof,  supported  on  forty-eight  pillars,  ana  perforated  to 
permit  the  escape  of  foul  air.  Two  stairs  lead  by  forty 
steps  to  the  bottom  of  the  reservoir.  In  the  middle  of  the 
basin  is  a  sinking  to  collect  the  deposit  of  the  water.  The 
walls  and  pillars  are  coated  with  a  stucco  so  hard  as  to  resist 
a  tool.  The  oversight  of  aqueducts  was  placed,  in  the 
times  of  the  republic,  under  the  eedUes  and  censors, 
though  the  latter  appear  to  have  taken  part  in  work  of  this 
kind  rather  from  their  financial  interest  in  the  matter. 
Under  the  empire  this  task  devolved  on  special  officials 
styled  Curatores  Aquarum. 

Among  aqueducts  outside  of  Italy,  constructed  in  Roman 
times  and  existing  still,  the  most  remarkable,  next  to  the 
•Pont  du  Gard  at  Nismes  already  described,  are — (1.)  The 
aqueduct  bridges  at  Segovia  and  Tarragona  in  Spain,  the 
former  being  2400  feet  long,  with  159  arches  of  greatly 
admired  masonry,  in  two  tiers,  and  reaching  the  height  of 
102  feet.  The  bridge  at  Tarragona  is  876  feet  long,  and 
83  feet  high.  (2.)  At  Mayence  are  the  ruins  of  an 
aqueduct  16,000  feet  long,  and  carried  on  from  500  to  600 
pillars.  Similar  witnesses  of  Roman  occupation  are  to  be 
seen  in  Dacia,  Africa,  and  Greece.  (3.)  The  aqueduct  at 
Metz  (figured  on  Plate  IV.),  which  originally  extended 
across  the  Moselle,  here  very  broad,  conveyed  to  the  city 
an  abundance  of  excellent  water  from  Gorsa.  From  a 
large  reservoir  at  the  source  of  the  aqueduct  the  water 
passed  along  subterranean  channels  built  of  hewn  stone, 
and  sufficiently  spacious  for  a  man  to  walk  in  them  upright. 
Similar  channels  received  the  water  after  it  had  crossed  the 
Moselle  by  this  bridge,  at  the  distance  of  about  6  miles 
from  Metz,  and  conveyed  it  to  the  city.  The  bridge  con- 
sisted of  only  one  row  of  arches.  The  middle  arches  have 
given  way  under  the  force  of  the  river,  but  the  others  are 
still  perfectly  solid.  (4.)  On  Plate  III.  is  figured  one  of 
the  principal  bridges  of  the  aqueduct  of  Antioch,  700  feet 
long,  and  at  the  deepest  point  200  feet  high.  The  lower 
part  consists  almost  entirely  of  solid  wall,  and  the  upper 
part  of  a  series  of  arches  with  very  massive  pillars.  The 
masonry  and  design  are  rude.  The  water  supply  was  drawn 
from  several  springs  at  a  place  called  Battelma,  about  4 
or  5  miles  from  Antioch.  From  these  separate  springs 
the  water  was  conducted  by  channels  of  hewn  stone  into  a 
main  chajinel,  similarly  constructed,  which  traversed  the 
rest  of  the  distance,  being  carried  across  streams  and 
valleys  by  means  of  arches  or  bridges.  (5.)  At  the  village 
of  Morea,  about  an  hour's  distance  N.W.  from  the  town  of 
Mytilene,  is  the  bndge  of  an  aqueduct,  figured  on  Plate 
III.  The  water-course  is  carried  above  massive  pillars 
built  of  large  hewn  blocks  of  grey  marble,  and  connected 
by  means  of  three  rows  of  arches,  of  which  the  uppermost 
is  of  brick.  The  bridge  extended  about  500  feet  in  length, 
and  at  the  deepest  was  from  70  to  80  feet  high.  Judged 
by  the  masonry  and  the  'graceful  design,  it  has  been 
thought  to  be  a  work  of  the  age  of  Augustus.  Remains  of 
this  aqueduct  are  to  be  seen  at  Larisson  Lamarousia,  an 
hour's  distance  from  Morea,  and  at  St  Demetri,  two  hours 
and  a  half  from  Ayasso,  on  the  road  to  Vasilika. 

The  aqueduct  near  Spoleto,  which  now  serves  also  as  a 
bridge,  is  deserving  of  notice  as  an  early  instance  of  the 
use  of  the  pointed  arch,  belonging  as  it  does  to  the  7th 
or  8th  century.  It  has  ten  arches,  remarkable  for  the 
elegance  of  their  design  and  the  airy  lightness  of  their 
proportions,  each  over  66  feet  in  spauj  and  about  300  feet 
in  height,  v  (See  Plate  IV.) 

The  aqueduct  of  Pyrgos,  uear  Constantinople  (hgured  on 
Plate  III.),  is  a  remarkable  exaniple  of  works  of  this  class  car- 
ried out  in  the  later  times  of  the  ftoman  empire.  It  consists 
of  two  branches,  of  which  only  one  is  seen  in  elevation  on 
the  plate.'fi  The  other  branch  stood  nearly  at  right  angles 
to  this,  and_is  seen  partly  on  the  plan.  J  From  this  circum- 


stance it  was  called  the  Bended  or  Crooked  Aqueduct,  to 
distinguish  it  from  another  termed  the  Long  Aqueduct, 
situated  near  the  source  of  the  waters.  The  branch  seen 
in  elevation  extends  G70  feet  in  length,  and  is  106  feet  in 
height  at  the  deepest  part  It  is  composed  of  three  rows 
of  arches,  those  in  each  row  increasing  in  width  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top — an  arrangement  very  properly  intro- 
duced with  the  view  of  saving  materials  without  diminishing 
the  strength  of  the  work.  The  two  upper  rows  consisted 
of  arches  of  semicircles,  the  lower  of  Gothic  arches  ;  and 
this  circumstance  serves  to  fix  the  date  of  the  structure,  as 
these  last  were  not  introduced  until  the  10th  century.  The 
breadth  of  the  building  at  the  base  was  21  feet,  and  it 
diminished  with  a  regular  batter  on  each  side  to  the  top, 
where  it  was  only  11  feet.  The  base  also  was  protected 
by  strong  buttresses  or  counterforts,  erected  against  each 
of  the  pillars.  The  other  branch  of  the  aqueduct  was  300 
feet  long,  and  consisted  of  twelve  semicircular  arches. 

This  aqueduct  serves  to  convey  to  Constantinople  the 
waters  of  the  valley  of  Belgrade,  one  of  the  principal 
sources  from  which  tlie  city  is  supplied.  These  are  situated 
on  the  heights  of  Mount  Haemus,  the  extremity  of  the 
Balkan  Mountains,  which  overhangs  the  Black  Sea.  The 
watei:  rises  about  15  miles  from  the  city,  and  between 
3  and  4  miles  west  of  the  village  of  Belgrade,  in  three 
sources,  which  run  in  three  deep  and  very  confined 
valleys.  These  unite  a  little  below  the  village,  and  then 
are  collected  into  a  large  reservoir.  After  flowing  a  mile 
or  two  from  this  reservoir,  the  waters  are  augmented  by 
two  other  streams,  and  conveyed  by  a  channel  of  stone  to 
the  Crooked  Aqueduct.  From  this  they  are  conveyed  to 
another  which  is  the  Long  Aqueduct  ;  and  then,  with 
various  accessions,  into  a  third,  termed  the  Aqueduct  of 
Justinian.  From  this  they  enter  a  vaulted  conduit,  which 
skirts  the  hills  on  the  left  side  of  the  valley,  and  crosses  a 
broad  valley  2  miles  below  the  Aqueduct  of  Justinian, 
by  means  of  an  aqueduct,  with  a  double  row  of  arcades  bf 
a  very  beautiful  construction.  The  conduit  then  proceeds 
onward  in  a  circuitous  route,  ttU  it  reaches  the  reservoir 
of  Egri  Kapan,  situated  just  without  and  on  the  walls  of 
the  city.  From  this  the  water  is  conducted  to  the  various 
quarters  of  the  city,  and  also  to  the  reservoir  of  St  Sophia, 
which  supplies  the  seraglio  of  the  grand  signior.  The 
Long  Aqueduct  is  more  imposing  by  its  extent  than  the 
Crooked  one,  but  is  far  inferior  in  the  regularity  of  design 
and  disposition  of  the  materials.  It  is  evidently  a  work 
of  the  Turks.  It  consists  of  two  rows  of  arcades,  the  lower 
being  forty-eight  in  number,  and  the  upper  fifty.  The 
whole  length  was  about  2200  feet,  and  the  height  80  feet 
The  Aqueduct  of  Justinian  is  a  very  excellent  work,  and 
without  doubt  one  of  the  finest  monuments  which  remam  to 
us  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  consists  of  two  rows  of  large 
arcades  in  the  pointed  style,  with  four  arches  in  each.  Those 
of  the  lower  story  have  52  feet  of  span,  the  upper  ones  40 
feet  The  piers  are  supported  by  strong  buttresses,  and  at 
difi"erent  heights  they  have  little  arches  passing  through 
them,  which  relieve  the  deadness  of  the  solid  piUar.  The 
length  of  this  aqueduct  is  720  feet,  and  the  height  109 
feet  This  aqueduct,  though  it  bears  the  name  of  Justinianj 
was  probably  erected  in  the  time  of  Constantine. 

Besides  the  waters  of  Belgrade,  Constantinople  was 
supplied  from  several  other  principal  sources,  one  of  which 
took  its  rise  on  the  heights  of  the  same  mountains,  3 
or  4  miles  east  of  Belgrade.  This  was  conveyed  in  a 
similar  manner  by  an  arched  channel,  elevated,  when  it 
was  'necessary,  on  aqueduct  bridges,  till  it  reached  the 
northern  parts  of  the  city.  It  was  in  the  course  of  this 
aqueduct  that  the  contrivance  of  the  soitlerasi  or  hydraulic 
obelisks,  -described  by  Andreossy  (in  .  his  voyage  to  the 
Black  Sea  and  account  jOf.the_Thracian   Bosphurus)  •was. 
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coDBtnicted,  which  excited  some  attention,  as  being 
an  improvement  on  the  method  of  conducting  water  by 
aqueduct  bridges.  "  The  souteraai,"  says  Andreossy,  "  are 
masses  of  masonry,  havuig  generally  the  form  of  a  truncated 
pyramid  or  an  Egj'pOan  obelisk.  To  form  a  conduit  with 
iouterasi,  we  choose  sources  of  water,  the  level  of  which  is 
several  feet  higher  tlian  the  reseri-oir  by  which  it  is  to  be 
distributed  over  the  city.  We  bring  the  water  from  its 
sources  iu  subttrranean  canals,  slightly  declining  until  we 
come  to  the  borders  of  a  valley  or  broken  ground.  We 
there  raise  on  each  side  a  souterasi,  to  which  we  adapt 
vertically  leaden  pipes  of  determinate  diameters,  placed 
parallel  to  the  two  opposite  sides  of  the  building.  These 
pipes  are  disjoined  at  the  upper  part  of  the  obelisk,  which 
forms  a  sort  of  baain,  with  which  the  pipes  are  connected. 
The  one  permits  the  water  to  rise  to  the  level  from  whence 
it  had  descended ;  by  the  other,  the  water  descends  from 
this  level  to  the  foot  of  the  souterasi,  where  it  enters 
another  canal  under  ground,  which  conducts  it  to  a  second 
and  to  a  third  souterasi,  where  it  rises  and  again  descends, 
as  at  the  last  station.  Here  a  reservoir  receives  it  and 
distributes  it  in  different  directions  by  orifices  of  which 
the  discharge  is  known."  Again  he  says,  "it  requires  but 
little  attention  to  perceive  that  this  system  of  conducting 
tubes  is  nothing  but  a  series  of  syijhons  open  at  their 
upper  part,  and  communicating  with  each  other.  The 
expense  of  a  conduit  by  souterasi  is  estimated  at  only  one- 
fifth  of  that  of  an  aqueduct  with  arcades."  There  seems 
to  be  really  no  advantage  in  these  pyramids,  further 
than  as  they  serve  the  purpose  of  discharging  the  air 
which  collects  in  the  pipes.  They  are  in  themselves  an 
evident  obstruction,  and  the  water  would  flow  more  freely 
without  any  interruption  of  the  kind.  In  regard  to  the 
leaden  pipes,  again,  they  would  have  required,  with  so 
little  head  pressure  as  is  stated,  to  be  used  of  very  extra- 
ordinary dimensions  to  pass  the  same  quantity  of  water  as 
was  discharged  along  the  arched  conduits.  There  is  some- 
thing, therefore,  which  would  require  explanation  in  the 
account  Andreossy  gives  of  these  pyramids,  if,  indeed,  he 
did  not  misunderstand  the  nature  of  them. 

The  other  principal  source  from  which  Constantinople  is 
supplied,  is  from  the  high  grounds  6  or  8  miles  west  of 
the  to\vn,  from  which  it  is  conducted  by  conduits  and 
jrches,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  others.  The  supply 
drawn  from  all  these  sources,  as  detailed  by  Andreossy, 
amounted  to  400,000  cubic  feet  per  day.  The  charge  of 
the  water-works  at  Constantinople  belongs  to  a  body  of 
300  Turks  and  100  AJbanese  Greeks,  who  form  almost 
an  hereditary  profession. 

In  ancient  Egypt  and  Babylonia  a  different  problem  of 
water  supply  was  presented,  botii  countries  being  flat  and 
traversed  by  great  rivers,  from  which  they  were  subject  to 
regular  inundations.  Hence  canals  with  large  basins  took 
the  place  of  the  aqueducts  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  the 
stupendous  scale  on  which  in  Egypt  the  waters  of  the  Nile, 
and  in  Babylonia  the  waters  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates, 
were  utilised,  was  a  marvel  to  ancient  travellers. 

In  France  various  aqueducts  have  been  formed  after  the 
manner  of  the  Romans.  The  most  remarkable  are  those 
constructed  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV  ,  at  vast  expense, 
for  conducting  water  from  Marly  to  Versailles.  The  famous 
aqueduct  bridge  of  Mamtenon,  which  was  erected  for  con- 
veying the  waters  of  the  over  Eure  to  Versailles,  is  without 
doubt,  in  point  of  magnitude  and  height,  the  most  magni- 
ficent structure  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  In  Plate  IV. 
a  view  is  given  of  a  portion  of  this  work,  on  the  same 
scale  as  the  others  there  represented.  Had  the  whole 
been  delineated  on  the  same  scale,  it  would  have  extended 
to  four  times  the  breadth  of  the  plate.  It  extends 
&bout    4400   feet   in    length,   that   is,   about   five-sixths 


of  a  mile,  is  upwards  of  200  feet  in  height,  and  con- 
tains  242  arcades,  each  divided  into  three  rows,  forming 
in  all  726  arches  about  50  feet  sixm.  Of  the  subterranean 
aqueducts  in  France  the  finest  is  that  of  Arcueil,  which 
serves  to  conduct  water  to  that  village.  It  is  44,300  feet 
in  length,  or  upwards  of  8  miles,  extending  frum  the 
valley  of  Arcueil  to  the  castle  ati  the  gate  of  St  Jaques,  all 
built  of  hewn  stone.  It  is  about  6  feet  in  height,  aud 
has  on  each  side  a  foot  path  18  inches  wide ;  it  has  a 
declivity  of  1  foot  in  1300.  Another  aqueduct  of  this 
kind  is  that  of  Rocquancourt,  part  of  the  system  which 
brings  water  to  Versailles ;  it  is  11,760  feet  in  length,  or 
upwards  of  2  miles,  and  has  a  declinty  in  its  whole  course 
of  only  3  feet.  In  some  parts  of  its  course  it  was  necessary 
to  make  excavations  80  or  90  feet  deep,  which  rendered 
the  execution  very  difficult. 

The  great  waterworks  that  supply  the  city  of  Marseilles 
with  the  water  of  the  Durance,  by  a  canal  about  60  mDes 
in  length,  are  among  the  boldest  undertakings  of  the  kind 
in  modern  times. '  This  canal,  begun  in  1839,  and  com- 
pleted in  1847,  is  conveyed  through  three  chains  of  lime- 
stone mountains  by  forty-five  tunnels,  forming  an  aggregate 
length  of  8^  miles,  and  across  numerous  valleys  by  aque- 
ducts ;  the  largest  of  which,  the  Aqueduct  of  Roquefavour, 
over  the  ravine  of  the  River  Arc,  about  6  miles  from  Aix, 
surpasses  in  size  and  altitude  the  ancient  Pont  du  Gard. 
The  immense  volume  of  water,  which  passes  at  the  rate  of 
198,000  gallons  per  minute,  is  earned  across  as  in  the  old 
Roman  aqueducts  by  a  channel  of  masonwork.  The  height 
of  this  aqueduct  is  262  feet,  and  its  length  1287. 

One  other  aqueduct  of  modem  construction  is  worthy  of 
notice.  In  those  parts  of  British  India  where  the  fall  of 
rain  is  scanty  and  uncertain,  recourse  is  had  to  artificial 
irrigation,  and  the  waters  of  many  of  the  rivera  of  the 
country  have  been  rendered  available  for  this  purpose  by 
means  of  public  works  constructed  by  the  Government. 
Of  these  the  most  important  is  the  Ganges  Canal,  which 
traverses  the  North-Wcstem  Provinces  of  Bengal,  and  dis- 
tributes over  their  vast  area  nearly  the  whole  volume  of  the 
waters  of  the  Ganges.  The  canal  begins  at  the  point  where 
the  river  issues  from  the  mountains,  and  enters  the  plains 
of  Bengal.  About  20  miles  from  its  source,  the  line  of  the 
canal  crosses  the  vaUey  of  the  Solani  river,  and  the  works 
for  effecting  the  transit  are  designed  on  a  scale  worthy  of 
the  undertaking.  The  valley  is  between  2  and  3  miles 
in  width.  An  earthen  embankment  is  carried  across,  raised 
on  an  average  between  1 6  and  1 7  feet  above  the^urrounding 
country,  and  having  a  width  of  350  feet  at  its  base,  and 
290  feet  in  the  upper  part.  This  embankment  forms  thn 
bed  of  the  canal,  which  is  protected  by  banks  12  feet  in 
depth,  and  30  feet  wide  at  the  top.  To  preserve  these 
banks  from  the  effects  of  the  action  of  the  water,  lines  of 
masonry  formed  into  steps  extend  on  each  side  throughout 
theii'  entire  length.  The  Solani  river  is  crossed  by  an 
aqueduct  920  feet  long,  having  side  walls  8  feet  thick  and 
12  deep,  the  depth  of  the  water  being  10  feet.  The  water 
of  the  canal  passes  through  two  separate  channels.  That 
of  the  River  Solani  flows  under  fifteen  arches,  ha\'ing  a 
span  of  50  feet  each,  constructed  in  the  most  substantial 
manner,  and  springing  from  piers  resting  on  blocks  of 
masoniy  sunk  into  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  cost  of  the 
aqueduct  was  upwards  of  £160,000.  In  grandeur  of  design, 
solidity  of  construction,  and,  above  all,  in  extensive  utility, 
it  may  challenge  competition  with  any  similar  work  in  the 
worlii 

Within  the  last  century,  the  invention  and  improvement 
of  the  manufacture  of  cast  iron  has  completely  changed 
the  mode  of  conducting  water  into  cities,  by  the  introduction 
of  cast-iron  pipes  instead  of  the  stcne  conduits  of  former 
times.     These  pipes  can  now  be  formed  of  almost  an/ 
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dimensions,  and  united  togetter  into  a  continueci  series  so 
closely  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  tlie  water  even  under  a 
violent  pressure,  arising  from  the  altitude  of  the  fountain- 
head.  They  enable  us,  therefore,  to  take  advantage  of 
and  give  eflfect  to  the  fandaraental  principle  of  hydrostatics, 
that  the  fluid  tends  continually  to  a  level,  even  though 
it  be  confined  in  the  smallest  or  most  complicated  system 
of  pipes;  so  that  however  low  it  be  .carried  in  any  valley, 
or  to  whatever  distance,  still  it  will  rise  on  the  opposite 
side  to  the  original  altitude  of  the  fountainhead — a  principle 
which  is  most  important  indeed  in  such  works,  seeing  that 
by  it  we  are  not  restricted,  as  the  Romans  were,  almost  to 
a  perfect  level  in  the  line  of  the  conduit.  We  have  seen 
jthat,  for  the  purpose  of  attaining  this  level  or  very  gentle 
declivity  all  along  the  conduit,  they  were  under  the 
necessity  of  raising  it  by  arcades  continued  in  one  unbroken 
series,  frequently  30  or  40  miles  in  extent ;  and,  in  addition 
to  this,  they  had  often  to  prolong  the  length  of  the  track  by 
a  circuitous  route,  turning  and  winding  for  mOes  out  of  its 
course,  for  the  very  purpose  of  increasing  its  length. 

But  the  use  of  pipes  enables  us  to  dispense  with  these 
long  arcades  all  taised  nearly  to  the  same  level  with  the 
fountainhead  ;  because  the  conduit  may  be  varied  in  its 
level  to  any  extent,  and  still  will  rise  at  last  to  its  original 
altitude.  The  pipes,  therefore,  are  merely  laid  all  along 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  with  a  cover,  of  2  or  3  feet  of 
soil  to  place  them  beyond  the  reach  of  frost.  To  prevent, 
however,  the  frequent  or  abrupt  alternations  of  rise  and 
fall,  any  sudden  inequalities  in  the  ground  are  equalised 
by  cuttings  and  embankments,  but  not  to  anything  like  the 
extent  that  would  be  required  to  raise  the  whole  to  a  level. 
This,  therefore,  forms  a  very  great  improvement  in  the 
method  of  conducting  water,  the  greatest  indeed  which  has 
ever  been  made  in  this  important  branch  of  practical 
mechanics.  That  it  was  not  introduced  by  the  Romans,  is 
not  to  be  ascribed,  as  many  have  supposed,  to  their  ignor- 
ance of  the  hydrostatic  principle  that  the  fluid  would  rise  to 
a  level  in  the  opposite  branches  of  the  same  train  of  pipes. 
They  were  well  acquainted  with  this  principle,  and  a  portion 
of  a  leaden  pipe,  supposed  to  have  been  used  in  the  baths 
of  CaracaUa,  has  been  found,  which  sets  this  matter  at 
rest;  but,  from  the  low  state  of  the  arts  at  that  period, 
they  were  unable  to  give  effect  to  the  principle.  They  had 
not  the  means  of  fabricating  pipes  of  such  a  magnitude  as 
would  have  been  required  for  the  enormous  quantities  of 
water  consumed  in  Rome,  and  at  the  same  time,  of  strength 
suflicient  to  withstand  the  pressure  from  the  fountainhead. 
Lead  was  the  only  material  that  could  be  used  by  them  for 
the  purpose ;  and  besides  the  enormous  thickness  that  so 
weak  a  material  would  have  required,  and  the  imprac- 
ticability of  their  forming  pipes,  and  uniting  them  together 
end\Tise,  they  were  too  well  acquainted  with  the  tendency 


of  lead  to  render  the  water  unwholesome  by  its  poisonous 
impregnation.  The  use  of  cast  iron  was  quite  unknown. 
There  remained,  therefore,  no  resource  hut  in  the  aque- 
ducts, which,  though  attended  no  doubt  with  vast  expense, 
and  requiring  great  enterprise,  skill,  and  patience,  were 
yet  attainable  by  these  means,  and  formed  when  completed 
a  simple  and  very  perfect  mode  of  effecting  the  object 
Now,  however,  when  the  manufacture  of  cast  iron  has  been 
brought  to  such  perfection,  and  methods  contrived  for 
uniting  perfectly  together  all  the  pipes  into  one  con- 
nected train,  this  improved  system  has  been  universally 
adopted. 

In  former  editions  of  this  work  (under  this  heading)  the 
works  of  the  Edinburgh  Water  Company,  undertaken  in 
1819,  and  designed  by  Mr  Jardine,  civil  engineer,  were 
described ;  but  as  there  is  little  which  can  properly  come 
vmder  the  popular  definition  of  Aqueduct,  they  will  be  more 
consistently  referred  to  in  the. article  Watebwobkb, 

Croton  Aqueduct,  New  Yorh 

The  Croton  Aqueduct,  by  which  the  city  of  New  York 
13  supplied  with  water,  was  justly  regarded  at  the  time  of 
its  execution,  from  1837  to  1842,  as  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  works  of  the  kind  in  modem  times  (figs.  1  to  5j. 


Fio.  1. — Part  Section  of  Croton  Waterworlcs; 

Its.  length  from  the  Croton  Lake  to  the  receiving  reservoir  ii 
38J  miles.  The  original  reservoir,  called  Croton  Lake,  is 
formed  by  an  embankment  across  the  Croton  Creek,  a  small 
stream  of  rvholesome  water  falling  into  the  Hudson.  It 
covered  400  acres,  and  contained  about  500,000,000  gallons 
of  water.  To  the  valley  of  the  Har- 
lem River,  a  distance  of  33  miles,  the 
aqueduct  (fig.  2,)  is  btiilt  of  stone, 
brick,  and  cement,  arched,  over  and 
under,  6  feet  3  inches  wide  at  the 
bottom,  7  feet  8  inches  at  the  top, 
and  8  feet  5  inches  high,  and  capacle 
of  discharging  60,000,000  gallons  per 
day.  It  is  carried  over  the  Harlem 
Valley  in  iron  pipes,  laid  upon  a  magnificent  bridge  (figs.  3 
and  4)  1460  feet  long,  constructed  of  arches  ll4  foet  above 


Fia  2. — Tunnel  in 
soft  grourd. 


BRIDGE    OVER    MARLSM    RIV£K 

Seaie  ^or  Elevation  or  ^rittff* 
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high-water  mark  at  YorkviUe.  These  pipes  passed  into  a 
receiving  reservoir  capable  of  holding  150;000,000  gallons, 
and  from  thence  the  water  was  conducted  for  2 i  miles  to  a 
distributing  reservoir,  containing  20,000,000  gallons,  by  a 
double  line  of  iron  pipes,  3  feet  in  diameter.  From  this 
reservoir  the  water  was  distributed  to  the  city. 

The  Croton  water  was  originally  introduced  into  New 
York  in  1842.  when  the  population  was  about  450  000 


persons,  and  from  that  time  to  1848,  18,000,000  gallons 
per  day  gave  an  abundant  supply.  In  1872,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  1,000,000  persons,  the  quantity  required  was 
88,000,000  gallons  per  day.  Thus,  between  1848  and 
1872,  while  the  population  little  more  than  doubled,  the 
consumption  of  water  increased  nearly  five  times.  This  fact, 
coupled  with  severe  droughts  in  1870  and  1871,  when  the 
natural  volume  of  the  Croton   River  fell  to  27,000.000 
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gallons  per  day,  caused  great  auxiety,  and  shewed  tue 
necessity  of  largely  extended  works.  It  was  estimated 
that  the  basin  above  the  Croton  Dam, 
339  square  miles  iu  area,  would  give 
300,000,000  gallons  per  day  on  the 
average,  if  the  water  could  be  impounded, 
and  that,  therefore,  abundant  water  could 
be  obtained  by  increasing  the  number 
or  capacity  of  the  impounding  reser- 
voirs. New  reservoirs  were  therefore 
projected,  one  of  which,  to  contain 
3,000,000,000  gallons,  was  expected  to 
be  completed  in  the  autumn  of  1872. 
With  tliis  the  gross  storage  would  be 
4,670,000,000  gallons,  in  addition  to 
the  daily  produce  of  the  Croton  River, 
which,  at  its  minimum  as  stated,  is 
27,000,000  gallons  per  day.  Another 
reservoir  to  contain  3,700,000,000  gal- 
lons was  also  projected,  and  will,  it  is  presumed,  bo  con- 
stracted  when  necessary  (fig.  5),     To  meet  the  growing  de- 


Fia.  4. — Cross  sec- 
tion of  bridge. 


Fia.  5. — Part  section  of  Croton  Waterworks. 

mand  for  water,  the  reservoirs  were  not  only  increased  as 
described,  but  the  means  of  distribution  were  largely  ex- 
tended, and  in  one  part  of  the  city  six  lines  of  pipes  4 
feet  in  diameter  were  laid  side  by  side. 

Manchester  Waiei-works. 

The  works  by  which  the  city  of  !M,vuchester  and  its 
suburbs  are  now  supplied  with  water,  and  which  have 
been  in  course  of  construction  from  the  year  1848  to 
the  present  time  (1874),  are  perhaps,  in  some  respects, 
the  most  stupendous  works  of  the  kind  which  have  ever 
been  constructed,  in  which  difficulties  of  no  ordinary  char- 
acter have  been  successfully  overcome.  These  remarks, 
however,  relate  especially  to  the  impounding  reservoirs, 
which  are  seven  in  number,  with  embankments  varying 
from  70  to  100  feet  above  the  level  of  the  valley  in  which 
they  are  constructed,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  properly 
alluded  to  here.  As  the' conveyance  of  the  water  to  the 
city  is,  however,  by  aqueduct,  a  few  words  explanatory  of 
the  general  scheme  will  be  necessary. 

The  water  is  collected  from  the  river  Etherow  and  its  tri- 
butaries, which,  rising  on  the  westerly  slope  of  the  Pennine 
chain  of  hills,  flow  into  the  river  Mersey,  and  so  into  the  Irish 
Sea.  The  drainage  ground  from  which  the  water  is  collected 
lies  nearly  midway  between  Manchester  and  Sheffield.  Its 
area  is  about  19,300  acres.  It  rises  in  parts  -to  an  elevation 
of  about  1800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  about 
1200  or  1300  feet  above  the  deep  and  romantic  valley  of 
Longdendale,  in  which  the  main  collecting  reservoirs  are 
situated.  The  district  consists  of  the  shales  and  sandstones 
which  constitute  the  lower  portion  of  the  Coal  Measure 
formation — the  upper  millstone  grit  forming  the  cap  of 
the  steep  escarpments  on  each  side  of  the  valley,  while  the 
lower  millstone  grit,  which  may  be  said  to  separate  the 
Coal  Measure  ahale  from  the  limestone  shale,  is  found  in 
the  bottom.  The  waters  produced  by  this  geological  forma- 
tion are  among  the  purest  in  the  world.  The  spring  water 
is  especially  brilliant,  highly  aerated,  containing  little  or 


nu  loreign  matter,  and  extremely  soft.  It  is  at  all  times 
very  abundant,  the  district  yielding  much  more  spring 
water  than  the  usual  quantity,  in  proportion  to  the  area 
from  which  the  springs  issue.  The  quantity  of  water 
flowing  from  the  drainage  ground  would,  if  wholly  stored, 
afford  a  gross  supply  of  about  40,000,000  gallons  per 
day'  of  which  about  13,000,000  gallons  per  day  have  to  be 
delivered  as  compensation  to  the  mills  on  the  stream, 
leaving  about  27,000,000  gallons  per  day  as  the  supply 
available  for  the  city  and  its  suburbs. 

The  water  of  heavy  rains  and  wet  seasons  is  collected  in 
large  impounding  reservoirs,  the  gross  capacity  of  which  is 
4,233,000,000  gallons.  In  some  of  these  reservoirs  the 
turbid  and  coloured  water  is  impounded,  where  it  is  allowed 
to  settle  and  purify,  and  is  subsequently  given  as  compen- 
sation to  the  stream  ;  and  in  others,  the  pure  water,  when 
more  than  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  city,  is  collected. 
Here  it  is  stored  tUl  required,  and  then  given  in  addition 
to  the  spring  water,  when  that  is  in  itself  deficient  in 
quantity.  The  spring  water  is  separately  collected,  and 
conveyed  to  the  city  by  aqueducts  specially  constructed 
for  the  purpose.  In  heavy  rains,  which  swell  the  streams, 
and  especially  in  autumn,  the  water  is  discoloured,  but  by 
a  simple  and  ingenious  contrivance,  every  stream  is  made 
to  separate  its  coloured  water  from  its  pure  water — the 
coloured  water  being  passed  to  reservoirs  set  apart  for  the 
storage  of  such  water,  and  the  pure  water  being  sent  at 
once  to  Manchester,  or  passed  to  reservoirs  in  which  it  is 
stored  for  future  use. 

The  aqueducts  by  which  this  water  is  conveyed  from 
the  springs  and  from  the  reservoirs,  consist  for  the  most 
part  of  tunnel  and  covered  conduit,  6  feet  in  diameter,  with 
a  fall  of  5  feet  in  a  mile,  with  cast-iron  Cjijhon  pipes  of 
large  dimensions  across  one  valley,  which  has  to  be  passed 
before  the  highest  service  reservoir  is  reached.  From  this 
reservoir  to  the  city,  about  8  miles  dista^it,  cast-iron  pipes 
are  laid  along  or  under  the  public  roads,  to  convey  the 
water  to  various  other  reservoirs  ^t  lower  elevations,  from 
which  the  city  and  its  suburbs  are  conveniently  supplied. 

In  the  main  valleys  in  which  the  spring  water  is  col- 
lected, or  the  flood  and  turbid  waters  conveyed  by  separate 
channels,  the  aqueducts  are  chiefly  open,  and  are,  to  a 
great  extent,  formed  of  concrete  C  inches  thick  on  the 
sides  and  bottom,  faced  with  dry  stone  pitching  9  inches  In 
thickness.  They  are  cheap,  easily  constructed,  and  per- 
fectly successful^ 

The  area  and  capacities  of  all  the  reservoirs  are  as 
follows : — 


Name. 


Woodheaa,    

Torsidc,  

lihodes  Wood 

Vale  House,  

Bottoms,  (estiiimti'd) 

Arnfidd 

Hollingworth,   

Godley 

Denton,  No.  1 

Denton,  No.  2, 

Gorton,  Upper, 

Gorton,  Lower, , 

Prestwich,  


Acres. 

135 

160 

64 

63 

46 

39 

18 

15 
7 
6 

34 

23 


Capacity. 


Gallona 

1,235,000,000 

1,47-1,000,000 

500,000,000 

343,000,000 

399,000,000 

209,000,000 

73,000,000 

61,000,000 

30,000,000 

23,000,000 

123,000,000 

100,000,000 

20,000,000 


599 


4.500,000.000 


Depth. 


Fee' 

72 
84 
68 
40 
60 
52 
62 
21 
20 
20 
26 
29 
22 


Loch  Katrtnt  Aqueduct,  Glasgow. 

The  Loch  Katrine  Aqueduct  of  the  Gla.sgow  Waterworks 
is  the  modern  aqueduct  which  has  most  probably  attracte4 
the  largest  share  of   public  attention. 
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Tho  appropriation  of  the  beautifiil  waters  of  Loch  Kat- 
rine— rendered  classical  by  Sir  Walter  Scott — the  romantic, 
rugged,  and  almost  impassable  Highland  country  through 
which  the  aqueduct  had  to  be  constructed,  and  the  distance 
from  Loch  Katrine  to  Glasgow,  all  contributed  to  lend  a 
special  interest  to  the  undertaking.  It  is,  however,  a  very 
simple  work  in  itself,  for,  with  but  little  artificial  addition, 
Loch  Katrine,  Loch  Venachar,  and  Loch  Drunkie  were 
converted  into  impounding  reservoirs,  the  first  for  the 
supply  of  the  city,  and  the  two  latter  for  compensation. 

The  area  and  capacity  of  these  reservoirs  are  as  follows  • — 


o 
> 

Eitent  to 

i 

t 

li 

s 

which  Lochs 

II 

o  a}< 

3 

can  be 
raised  or 

Capacity 

B 

lowered. 

2 

fl 

^ 

a 

c 

Acres. 

ft.  It  Feet. 

Gallons. 

Acres. 

Gallons. 

Loch  Katrine, 

3,000 

Raised  4  0 
Drawn  3  0 

11 

367 

5,687,500,000 

22,800 

249,450 

Loch  Venachar, 

865 

Raised  5  9 
Drawn  6  0 

119 

269 

2,656,250,000 

21,500 

123,544 

Loch  Drankio, 

Totals, 

83 

Raised  250 

416 

750,000,000   1,500 

500,000 

3,948 

9,093,750,000,45,800 

The  length  of  the  aqueduct  from  Loch  Katrine  to  Glas- 
gow is  about  35  miles,  of  which  27  may  be  considered  as 
the  aqueduct  proper  The  remaining  8  consist  of  two 
lines  of  cast-iron  pipes,  by  which  the  water  is  conveyed 
from  the  large  service  reservoir  at  Mugdock  to  the  city  of 
Glasgow.  The  aqueduct  is  principally  in  tunnel  or  covered 
conduit,  but  there  are  three  valleys  which  are  crossed  by 
iron  sj'phon  pipes  of  large  diameter,  and  there  are  numerous 
aqueduct  -bridges  of  varied  character,  suited  to  the  peculi- 
arities of  the  districts  in  which  they  had  to  be  constructed. 
The  tunnels  and  covered  conduits  are  8  feet  high  and  8 
feet  wide,  with  an  inclination  of  10  inches  in  a  mile,  and 
are  capable  of  conveying  about  50,000,000  gallons  of  water 
in  twenty-four  hours.  The  syphon  pipes  across  the  valleys 
have  an  incKnation  of  1  in  1000,  or  about  5  feet  in  a 
niile,  and  it  requires  two  pipes  o*  4  feet  in  diameter  and 
cne  of  3  feet  in  diameter,  to  convey  the  quantity  of  water 
in  a  day  which  the  aqueduct  will  deliver. 

The  work  required  the  greatest  engineering  accuracy 
and  skUl,  and  so  perfectly  have  the  lines  and  levels  been 
kept,  that  it  was  only  upon  the  closest  examination  that 
the  joinings  in  the  tunnels  could  be  detected. 

The  work  was  commencedin  the  spring  of  1855,  opened 
ty  her  Majesty  the  Queen  in  October  1859,  and  finally 
completed  in  the  course  of  1860. 

The  cost  of  the  engineering  works  of  the  aqueduct,  in- 
cluding the  conversion  of  the  various  lochs  mentioned  into 
reservoirs,  and  exclusive  of  land,  and  of  the  distribution 
of  the  water  in  the  city  of  Glasgow  and  its  neighbourhood, 
was  £668,000;  but  the  gross  cogt  of  the  water  supply,  in- 
cluding the  purchase  of  two  water  companies,  distribution, 
and  everything,  has  been,  to  May  1873,  £1,756,793. 

The  following  description  of  the  aqueduct  was  given  by 
the  engineer  at  a  banquet  given  to  liim  in  Glasgow  after 
the  completion  of  the  works : — 

"  It  Ls  impossible  to  convey  to  those  who  have  not  per- 
«on,-.My  inspected  it,  an  imp  ession  of  the  intricacy  of  the 
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wild  and  beautiful  district  through  which  the  aqueduct 
passes  for  the  first  10  or  11  miles  after  leaving  Loch 
Katrine.  From  the  narrowest  point  at  which  it  was  found 
the  ridge  between  Loch  Katrine  and  Lech  Chon  could  be 
pierced,  the  country  consists  of  successive  ridges  of  the 
most  obdurate  rock,  separated  by  deep  wild  valleys,  in 
which  it  was  very  difficult  in  the  first  instance  to  find  a 
way.  There  were  no  roads,  no  houses,  no  building 
materials, -^nothing  which  would  ordinarily  be  considered 
essential  to  the  successful  completion  of  a  great  engineering 
work  for  the  conveyance  of  water;  but  it  was  a  considera- 
tion of  the  geological  character  of  the  material,  which  gave 
all  the  romantic  wildness  to  the  district,  that  at  once 
determined  me  to  adopt  that  particular  mode  of  construc- 
tion which  has  been  so  successfully  carried  out.  For  the 
first  10  miles,  the  rock  consists  of  mica  schist  and  clay 
slate — close,  retentive  material,  into  which  no  water  per- 
colates, and  in  which,  consequently,  few  springs  are  to  be 
found.  This  rock,  when  quarried,  was  unfit  for  building 
purposes;  there  was  no  stone  of  a  suitable  description  to 
be  had  at  any  reasonable  cost  or  distance,  no  Kme  for 
mortar,  no  clay  for  puddle,  and  no  roads  to  convey  material 
Ordinary  surface  construction,  therefore,  was  out  of  the 
question  ;  but  I  saw  that  if  tunnelling  were  boldly  resorted 
to,  there  would  be  no  difficulty,  beyond  the  cost  and  time 
required  in  blasting  the  rocks,  in  making  a  perfectly  water- 
tight and  all-enduring  aqueduct ;  there  would  be  no  water 
to  hamper  and  delay  us  in  the  shafts  and  tunnels,  and 
little  would  require  transporting  through  the  country  but 
gunpowder  and  driU  iron.  This  course  was  therefore 
determined  upon,  and  my  expectations  have  been  realised 
to  the  very  letter.  The  aqueduct  may  be  considered  as 
one  continuous  tunnel.  As  long  as  the  work  continued  in 
the  primary  geological  measures,  we  had  no  water ;  and 
even  after  it  entered  the  Old  Eed  Sandstone,  and  where  it 
subsequently  passed  through  trap  rock,  there  was  much 
less  than  I  expected ;  so  that  our  progress,  at  no  part  of 
the  work,  was  ever  materially  interfered  with  by  those 
incidents  which  usually  render  mining  operations  costly 
and  uncertain." 

The  rock,  however,  especially  the  mica  slate,  proved 
extremely  hard  and  difficult  to  work.  At  several  points 
along  the  side  of  Loch  Chon  the  progress  did  not 
exceed  3  or  4  lineal  yards  in  a  month  at  each  face, 
although  the  work  was  carried  on  day  and  night.  The 
average  progress  through  the  mica  slate  was  about  5  yards 
in  a  month.  In  drilling  the  holes  for  blasting,  a  fresh  drill 
was  required  for  every  inch  in  depth  on  the  average,  and 
about  sixty  drills  were  constantly  in  use  at  each  face. 
The  cost  of  the  gunpowder  alone,  consumed  in  the  first  7^ 
miles  of  the  aqueduct,  was  £10,540,  and  there  were  about 
175  miles  of  fuse  burned  in  firing  it  The  average  cost 
per  yard  of  this  length  of  the  aqueduct  was  over  £13, 
or  £23,000  per  mile.  (Figs.  6  to  11,  are  cross  sections 
of  the  aqueduct,  showing  the  general  construction  in 
various  kinds  of  ground.)  The  built  and  tunnelled  part  is 
all  capable  of  passing  50,000,000  gallons  per  day. 

The  aqueduct  bridges  over  the  ravines  are  somewhat 
peculiar,  varjTng  in  character  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  district  In  the  wilder  and  more  inaccessible  parts 
there  are  five  extensive  iron  ones,  varying  in  length  from 
124  to  332  yards,  all  of  similar  construction.  (Sec  fig. 
12.)  At  the  ends  of  these  bridges,  in  the  shallowest  parts 
of  the  ravines',  the  aqueduct  has  a  cast-iron  trough  supported 
on  a  solid  dry  stone  embankment  of  the  stone  of  the 
district,  carefully  set  by  hand  ;  the  stone  embankment  being 
9  feet  wide  at  top,  with  a  batter  of  3  inches  to  the  foot  on 
each  side.  The  deeper  parts  of  the  ravines  or  valleys  are 
crossed  by  malleable  iron  tubes  8  feet  wide  by  6|  feet  high 
inside,  cupported  by  piera  at  intervals  of  50  feet     The 
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Dottoms  and  sides  of  these  tubes  are  f  inch  thick,  and  the 
:op8  -ff  inch  thick,  strengthened  by  angle  and  T  iron. 
F'ig.  13  shows  a  section  of  these  tubes.      The  cast-iron 


troughs  (fig.  14)  are  8  feet  broad  and  4  feet  deep,  ami 
f  inch  thick,  and  were  capable  of  passing  at  this  dfiptb 
upwards  of   20,000,000  gaUona  a  day.      Provision  was 


Pia  6. — Open  cutting 
not  vrater:itight 


Fia  7. — Open  cutting 
water-tight,  but  lined. 


Fia  8. — Open  cutting 
in  rock. 


made  for  adding  2|  feet  to  the  height  of  the  sides  when 
idditional  water  was  required,  and  this  has  since  been  done. 
Ihe  bottoms  of  the  malleable-iron  tubes  are  3  feet  below 


FlQ.  12. — Iron  Aqueducts  at  Culegarton. 

the  bottoms  of  the  troughs,  so  that  they  should  always  be 
fuU  of  water,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  same  tempe- 
rature both  in  the  bottom  and  top  of  the  tubes,  and  so  pre- 


Fio.  13. — Section  through 
Iron  Tubo. 


Flo.  14. — Section  through 
Cast-iron  Trough. 


venting  unequd  expansion  and  contraction.  The  aqueduct 
at  the  crossing  of  small  mountain  streams  (of  which  there 
wore  many)  was  carried  in  cast-iron  troughs  similar  to 
those  already  described,  supported  upon  cast-iron  beams 
over  the  space  left  for  the  stream. 

The  first  deep  valley  which  required  to  be  crossed  by 
piping  is  that  of  the  Duchray  water,  about  55  chains  wide. 
The  pipes  first  laid  down  were  4  feet  diameter  in  9  feet 
lengths,  with  spigot  and  faucet  joints,  run  up  with  lead  in 
the  usual  way.  At  the  lowest  point  the  pipes  are  under  a 
pressure  of  165  feet.  The  river  itself  is  crossed  by  cast- 
iron  arched  girders  of  ^0  feet  span ;  and  here,  as  well  as  at 
the  small  basins  at  each  end  of  the  piping,  and  at  all  other 
places  where  masonry  was  reqiiired,  provision  was  made 
for  laying  two  additional  lines  of  pipes,  one  4  feet  and  the 
other  3  feet  in  diameter.  These  pipes  have  since  been 
laid.  After  passing  through  the  ridge  of  Old  Red  Sandstone 
conglomerate  by  the  Clashmore  tunnel,  the  aqueduct  for  5 
miles  is  for  the  greater  part  in  open  cutting,  with  masonry 
sides,  and  a  dry  rubble  arch  covered  with  li  feet  of  puddle, 
and  then  covered  in. 

The  Endrick  valley,  like  that  of  the  Duchray,  is  crossed 
by  cast-iron  syphon  pipes  for  2J  miles  in  lengtL  Where 
•hey  cross  the  river  Endrick  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley, 
the  pipes  are  1 1  inches  thick,  and  have  to  sustain  a  pres- 
sure of  235  feet.  The  pipes  arQ  carried  across  small 
depressions  in  the  valley  by  resting  them  upon  stone  piers, 
and  at  the  crossing  of  two  roads,  and  of  the  Forth  and 
Clyde  railway,  they  are  further  supported   by  cast-iron 


Fto.  9. — Aqueduct  above 

surface  of  grouud. 


Fia  10. — Tunnel 
lined. 


Pia  11. — Tunnet 

through   walei^ 
tight  rock. 


brackets.  The  pipes  at  these  exposed  places  have  flange 
joints,  and  thoy  have  been  covered  with  woollen  felt  to 
prevent  expansion  and  contraction.  There  is  a  short  tunnel 
110  yards  long  on  this  length  of  piping  of  dimensions 
sufficient  to  carry  the  three  lines  of  pipes.  The  construction 
of  the  aqueduct,  for  the  5  miles  extending  from  the  valley 
of  the  Endrick  to  the  valley  of  the  Blnne,  presents  the  same 
general  features  as  those  already  described.  Good  building 
stone  was  abundant  in  this  district,  and  the  bridges  are  all 


Flo.  16. — Duntreath  Aqueauc^ 

of  masonry.     Fig.   15  is  an  elevation  of  one  of  the  aquo- 
duct  bridges  nearKiUeam  at  19  miles  from  Loch  Katiine  ; 
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Fia.  16. — Section  through 
Arch. 


Fia.  1 7.— Section  through 
Pier. 


and  figs.  16  and  17  are  details  of  the  BaUcwan  Aqueduct 
bridge  (fig.  18). 


Fia  18. — Ballewan  Aqueduct. 

The  piping  across  the  Blane  is  about  54  chains  long, 
with  a  depression  of  125  feet.  The  Blane  water  itself  is 
crossed  by  a  stone  bridge,  and  there  are  basins  at  each  end 
of  the  pipes  as  before.  The  last  piece  of  the  aqueduct  is  a 
tunnel  2640  yards  long,  through  a  ridge  of  amygdaloidal 
trap,  separating  the  valley  of  the  Blane  from  the  valley 
of  the  AUander.  The  tunnel  is  250  feet  below  the  summit 
of  the  hill. 

Mr  Bateman,  at  the  banquet  referred  to,  summarised 
the  works  along  the  line  of  aqueduct  in  nearly  the  follow 
ing  words  :. — "  There  are  In  the  whole  work  eighty  distinc'i, 
tunnels,  upon  which  forty-four  vertical  shafts  have  been 
sunk  for  facilitating  and  expediting  the  completion  of  the 
we've"  Besides  the  tunnel  at  the  commencement  of  thfc 
a^^educt,  called  the  Loch  Katrine  Tunnel,  2325  yards  u 
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length,  and  upwards  of  500  feet  below  tlie  summit  of  the 
hill,  and  the  Mugdock  Tunnel  at  the  end  of  the  aqueduct, 
2640  yards  in  length,  there  are  "  others,  700,  800,  1100, 
and  1400  yards  in  length.  Not  to  speak  of  smaller  con- 
btnictiona,  there  are  twenty-five  important  iron  and  masonry 
aqueducts  over  rivers  and  ravines,  some  60  and  80  feet  in 
height,  with  arches  of  30  feet,  50  feet,  and  90  feet  in  span. 
The  number  of  people  employed,  exclusive  of  iron-founders 


Fia.  19. — Part  Section  of  Loch  Katrine  Aqueduct. 

and  mechanics,  has  generally  been  about  3000 ;  and  for 
the  greater  part  of  these,  huts  and  roads  and  all  other 
accommodation  had  to  be  provided,  the  country  for  the 
most   part   being   of  the  wildest   and   most  inaccessible 

description." — "At  the  picturesque,   'turf  and 

timber' village  of  Sebastopol,  as  the  miners  called  it,  at  the 
head  of  Loch  Chon,  several  hundreds  of  work-people  were 
accommodated.  Provision  stores,  reading-rooms,  a  schooL- 
house  and  church,  and  a  resident  medical  man  and  school- 
master were  provided  for  them." 

The  aqueduct  from  its  conmiencement  at  Loch  Katrine 
to  the  Mugdock  reservoir,  is  25|  miles  long,  13  of  which 
were  tunnelled,  3|  miles  are  iron  piping  across  valleys,  and 
the  remaining  9  miles  consist  of  "  cut  and  cover  "  conduit 
and  bridges.  Where  the  ground  was  cut  open  the  conduit 
was  covered  in,  and  the  surface  restored  after  the  aqueduct 
was  built.  At  the  bridges  the  aqueduct  is  covered  with 
timber  to  prevent  its  being  choked  by  snow.  Most  of  them 
are  furnished  with  grooves  in  the  masonry  to  receive  stop 
planks,  and  with  discharge  sluices  to  facihtate  the  emptying 
of  the  aqueduct,  when  it  is  necessary  to  inspect  or  make 
repairs.  Overflows  are  constructed  at  a  number  of  the 
bridges,  to  discharge  the  water  if  it  should  be  necessary  to 
stop  the  flow  suddenly  at  any  point.  The  total  cost  of  the 
aqueduct  at  the  time  the  water  was  introduced  into  the 
city,  was  £468,000,  or  an  average  of  XI 8,000  per  mile. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  4-feet  pipes  across 
the  valleys  on  the  Hne  of  aqueduct  were  intended  to 
deliver  20,000,000  gallons  a  day.  By  the  well-known 
modification  of  Eytelweiu's  formula,  deduced  from  Du 
Buat's  experiments  and  more  elaborate  formulae,  the  com- 
puted discharge  is  21,500,000  gallons  a  day  nearly,  and  by 
Weisbach's  formulas,  21,750,000  gallons  a  day.  These 
pipes,  however,  have  discharged  24,000,000  gallons  a  day 
without  their  being  completely  gorged,  and  their  ultimate 
discharge  has  therefore  yet  to  be  determined.  The  whole 
of  the  pipes  used  in  the  works  were  coated  with  coal  pitch 
and  oil,  according  to  the  process  patented  by  Dr  R.  A. 
Smith  of  Manchester,  and  first  used  by  Mr  Bateman  in  the 
Manchester  Waterworks.  This  coating,  when  well  done, 
imparts  a  smooth  glassy  surface  to  th^  pipes,  and  prevents, 
at  least  for  a  number  of  years,  the  usual,  and  it  may  be 
said,  inevitable  oxidation.  Weisbach  found  that  forwooden 
pipes  2i  and  4i  inches  diameter,  the  coefficient  of  resist- 
ance was  1'75  times  as  great  as  for  "metallic  pipes," 
giving  a  discharge  about  14  per  ceijt.  less ;  and  M.  Morin 
bts  shown,  in  a  paper  which  it  is  believed  is  published  in 
dttaU  in  the  Memoires  des  Savants  JStrangers,  the  influence 
Uia  state  of  the  surface  has  upon  the  discharge  of  a  pipe, 


amounting,  in  cast-iron  pipes  coated  ?rith  pitch,  and  in  glass 
pipes,  to  an  increase  of  nearly  one-third  in  the  discharge.' 

It  has  also  been  pointed  out  by  M.  Morin,  whose  deduc- 
tions are  principally  from  observations  by  M.  Darcy, 
director  of  the  waterworks  of  Paris,  that  for  large  sizes  the 
diameters  of  the  pipes  seem  also  to  exercise  a  more  decided 
influence  on  the  discharge  than  has  been  hitherto  assigned 
to  them.  Late  observations  on  the  flow  of  gas  through 
pipes  by  M.  Arson,  engineer  of  the  Paris  Gas  Company, 
tend  to  confirm  the  views  of  M.  Morin. 

At  the  Mugdock  Service  Reservoir,  7  or  8  miles  from 
Glasgow,  the  water  is  first  discharged  into  a  basin,  from 
which  it  passes  over  cast-iron  gauge  plates,  40  feet  wide, 
brought  to  a  thin  edge.  The  depth  of  water  passing  over 
these  plates  is  regularly  recorded  and  the  discharge  com- 
puted. From  the  basin  the  water  falls  into  an  uppei 
division  of  the  main  reservoir,  about  2  acres  in  extent,  and 
from  this  it  is  discharged  into  the  reservoir.  The  reser- 
voir has  a  water  surface  of  60  acres,  and  a  depth  when  full 
of  50  feet ;  it  contains  548,000,000  gallons,  and  is  317  feet 
above  ordnance  datum.  It  admits  of  repairs  being  made 
upon  the  aqueduct  without  interrupting  the  supply  of  water 
to  the  city.  Two  earthen  embankments  were  necessary  to 
form  the  reservoir ;  the  main  embankment  is  400  yarda 
long  and  68  feet  high,  and  the  easterly  embankment  240 
yards  long  and  50  feet  high,  each  with  a  puddle  wall  in 
the  centre,  and  pitching  on  the  front  slope  in  the  usual 
way. 

The  water  is  drawn  from  the  reservoir  by  pipes  laid  in  8 
tunnel  through  the  hiU  between  the  two  embankments, 
there  being  no  pipes  through  the  embankments  themselves. 

At  the  end  next  the  reservoir  there  is  a  stand-pipe  so 
arranged  that  water  can  be  drawn  at  various  heights,  and 
about  50  yards  from  the  reservoir,  the  water  passes  into  a 
circular  well  cut  out  of  the  rock,  40  feet  in  diameter  and 
&3  feet  deep,  and  is  strained  by  passing  through  copper 
wire-cloth,  40  meshes  to  the  inch,  arranged  in  oak  frames, 
forming  an  inner  well  of  octagonal  shape  25  feet  diameter ; 
and  from  this  latter  the  water  finally  passes  into  the  two 
lines  of  pipes  leading  to  the  city.  Water  can  also  be 
drawn  direct  from  the  gauge  basin,  and  from  the  upper 
compartment  of  the  reservoir  into  the  straining  well,  by  a 
line  of  4-feet  pipes  through  the  bottom  of  the  reservoir. 
These  works,  including  road  and  stream  diversions,  cost 
about  £56,000. 

The  two  pipes  leading  from  the  straining  well  are  each 
42  inches  diameter,  and  are  intended  to  deliver  the  whole 
50,000,000  gallons  a  day ;  but  on  emerging  from  the 
tunnel,  which  is  440  yards  in  length,  they  are  diminished 
to  36  inches,  and  they  are  continued  of  this  size  to  the 
city.  Provision  was  made  for  additional  pipes,  which 
have  since  been  laid.  The  different  lines  of  pipes  ere 
laid  side  by  side  for  about'  3  miles,  after  which  they 
diverge — one  line  being  carried  by  the  Great  Western 
Road  for  the  supply  of  the  low  districts  of  the  city,  and 
the  other  by  Maryhill  for  the  supplj'  of  the  high  districts. 
These  pipes  come  together  again,  and  are  arranged  so  as  to 
communicate  when  necessary  at  St  George's  Road  near  the 
commencement  of  the  city,  up  to  which  point  their 
respective  lengths  from  the  straining  well  are  7  miles  fi->r 
the  low  district  main,  and  6^  miles  for  the  high.  Ear  a 
of  these  lines  of  pipes  crosses  the  River  Kelvin  and  t  a 
Forth  and  Clyde  Canal,  and  at  these  plai;es  provision  w  i 
made  for  additional  pipes.  Eleven  feet  were  added  to  tie 
■width  of  the  Kelvin  Bridge  on  the  Great  Western  Rot  % 
by  cast-iron  girders,  to  carry  the  low  district  mains.  Tjia 
two  middle  spans  are  each  93  feet,  and  the  two  side  arche* 
37  feet  span. 

The  total  cost  of  the  worka  at  their  completion,  in  18C(i 
was  as  follo'WB  : — 
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Work  et  the  Lochs £  86,000 

Aqueduct,  25J  miles  long 468,000 

MugJock  Reservoir,    ...'. 6S,000 

Haiu  Pipes,  86  inches  diameter, 123,000 

Oistributioa  is  the  city, 78,000 

Total  for  works,   £761,000 

Land  and  Compensation '.    £70,000 

farUameDtaryezpen8es,Engioeenng, )    gy  qqq 

and  Sundries, _)       ' 

1S7,000 

Total,   £918,000 

Vienna  WateitvorJcs. 
A  still  more  recent  work,  consisting  mainly  of  aqueduct 
iBonstruction,  is  the  enterprise  for  supplying  the  city  of 
"Vienna  with  water.  The  water  is  obtained  from  the 
springs  of  Kaiserbrunn  and  Stixenstein,  both  situated  at 
the  foot  of  the  Styrian  Alps,  which  separate  Austria  from 
Styria.  The  Kaiserbrunn  spring  is  situated  1146  English 
feet  above  the  Danube  at  Vienna,  and  the  Stixenstein 
spring  996  feet.  The  water  is  conducted  by  aqueduct  to 
a  receiving  reservoir  at  Rosenhugel,  277  feet  above  the 
Danube,  and  distant  2  miles  from  Vienna.  The  length  of 
the  aqueduct  from  Kaiserbrunn  to  the  receiving  reservoir 
<on  the  Rosenhugel,  is  66J  English  mOes.  A  branch  of 
3'9  English  miles  conducts  the  Stixenstein  spring  to  this 
aqueduct.  The  gradients  of  the  aqueduct  vary  much  in 
the  upper  or  early  parts ;  but  towards  the  end  they  become 
more  regular.  The  gradients  have  been  thus  varied  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  the  canal  as  much  as  possible  along 
the  level  of  the  ground,  so  as  to  avoid  high  embankments. 
In  order  to  keep  the  water  cool  in  summer,  and  to  secure 
it  from  freezing  in  winter,  the  water  is  always  6  feet  below 
the  surface;  and  in  places  where  embankments  were  un- 
avoidable, the  aqueduct  has  been  covered  to  the  same 
extent.  The  size  of  the  aqueduct  varies  from  4  feet  6 
inches  in  height,  by  2  feet  6  inches  in  width,  to  6  feet  6 
inches  in  height,  by  4  feet  in  width.  In  order  to  facilitate 
the  discharge,  and  to  reduce  friction,  the  inside  of  the 
aqueduct  has  been  plastered  with  a  coating  2  inches 
thick  of  Portland  cement  and  sand,  in  the  proportion  of 
one  of  cement  to  two  of  sand.  This  coating  was  laid  on 
in  three  layers,  the  last  being  a  very  thin  layer  of  pure 
oement,  "which,  when  hardened,  was  rubbed  with  iron 
plates  till  it  became  perfectly  smooth  and  poHshed.  The 
work  was  commenced  in  the  winter  of  1869-70,  and  com- 
oleted  in  the  month  of  September  1873.  The  aqueduct  is 
sonstructed  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  about  3,200,000 
:ubic  feet  per  day,  or   20,000,000  gallons.     There  are 


Fio.  20. — Balen  Bridge,  Vienna  Waterworks  (7  out  of  43  arcbes). 

several  important  aqueduct  bridges  along  the  ime  of  works. 
Of  these  the  principal  is  the  aqueduct  of  Baden,  which 
consists  of  forty-three  large  arches,  with  spans  varying 
from  6  klafters  to  8i  klafters,  and  the  greatest  height  15 
klafters  5  feet  5  inches,  or  96-6  English  feet,  from  the 
foundation  of  the  pier  to  the  top  of  the  aqueduct.  The 
jucches  are  of  brickwork,  as  well  as  the  vaulting  of  the 
canal  The  piers,  together  with  the  backing  of  arches  and 
the  sides  of  the  canal,  are  faced  with  ashlar,  and  filled  up 
with  rubble  masonry.  Tht  canal  is  covered  on  the  top 
with,  earth,  which  is  then  covered  with  9  inches  of  paving 
in  rubble  masonry 

The  Modling  Aqueduct  is,  although  one  of  the  shortest, 
perhaps  the  finest  on  the  whole  line  of  the  works.  It  is 
situated  ia  a  very  narrow  gorge,  with  high  rocks  rising  on 


the  side.    The  canal  or  aqueduct  passes  tlirough  a  tunnel 
on  one  eide,  and  after  crossing  the  aqueduct  enters  imme 


Fio.  21. — Modliog  Bridge,  Vienna  Watemotlu. 

diately  ihto  another  tunnel  on  the  othor.  This  aqueduct 
bridge  consists  of  spans  of  9  klafters,  or  55'98  English 
feet,  in  width,  and  is  buUt  entirely  of  bricks,  with  the 
exception  that  the  piers  are  pointed  with  ashlar.  The 
abutments,  the  foundations  of  which  are  excavated  in  the 
rock,  are  built  of  rubble  masonry,  faced  with  ashlar.  The 
other  chief  aqueducts  are — the  one  at  Liesing  with  forty- 
six  arches,  very  similar  to  that  of  Baden,  and  that  of 
Maucr  %vith  thirteen  arches,  built  of  bricks,  and  making  a 
fine  curve  across  the  valley. 

The  recei\-ing  reservoir  on  the  Rosenhugel,  where  the  aque- 
duct ends,  is  di\ided  into  two  parts,  capable  together  of 
holding  80,000  cubic  feet  English.  From  this  reservoir 
the  water  is  taken  to  two  other  distributing  reservoirs,  from 
which  the  city  is  supplied.  The  cost  of  the  work,  together 
with  the  network  of  pipes  in  Vienna,  has  been  about 
25,000,000  florins  or  £2,000,000  sterling.  The  chief 
engineer  of  the  work  was  Herr  Carl  Junker  of  Vienna,  and 
the  contractor  Mr  Antonio  Gabrielli  of  London.  The 
works  were  completed  and  opened  in  the  autumn  of  1873. 

Water  Supply  of  Parii. 

The  question  of  improving  the  water  supply  of  this  city 
was  the  subject  of  minute  and  careful  investigations, 
extending  over  a  period  of  four  or  five  years,  (from  1854  to 
1859.) 

Many  projects  were  submitted  to  the  Prefecture  of  the 
Seine,  but  the  one  finally  adopted  was  that  studied  by  Mr 
Belgrand  and  the  engineers  of  the  municipality  of  Paris. 
The  scheme  consisted  in  appropriating  the  waters  of  the 
Sonne  and  the  Sonde,  together  with  the  Soudon  and  the 
Dhuis,  all  being  tributaries  of  the  Marne,  and  flowing 
through  chalk  districts. 

The  population  of  Paris,  for  the  supply  of  which  the 
scheme  was  laid  out,  was  taken  at  2,000,000,  and  the 
waters  from  the  sources  selected  were  intended  for  the 
domestic  supply  only — the  existing  supplies  to  Paris,  which 
have  become  gradually  polluted  and  unfit  for  domestic 
use,  being  made  available  for  all  the  other  general  wants 
of  the  population.  The  quantity  of  water  which  it  was 
estimated  would  be  required  for  the  domestic  purposes  of 
such  a  population  was  taken  at  100,000  cubic  metres  per 
diem,  or  about  22,000,000  gallons  per  day;  and  the  works 
have  been  laid  out  for  conveying  this  quantity.  Gaugings 
of  the  various  streams  selected,  showed  that  in  1855,  when 
the  flow  w^s  at  the  lowest,  the  produce  of  the  Sonne  and 
the  Sonde  was  1081  hires  per  second,  the  Soudon  100, 
the  Dhuis  315  ;  making  a  total  of  1496  litres  per  second, 
or  about  28,000,000  gallons  per  day.  At  the  time  of 
lowest  water  in  1857,  however,  the  Sonne  and  the  Soude 
together  only  yielded  880  litres  per  second,  or  16,762,000 
gallons  per  day,  while  in  1858,  which  was  an  exceptionally 
dry  year  (indeed  the  driest  year  on  record  in  this  locality), 
they  yielded  together  only  285  litres  per  second,  or 
5,417,280  gallons  per  day  ;  while  in  both  these  years  the 
Soudon  and  the  Dhuis  gave  almost  the  same  quantities  as 
in  the  year  1855. 

In  order  to  meet  the  contingency  of  such  a  dry  season 
as  1858,  Mr  Belgrand's  project  contemplated  sinking  wells 
or  adits  in  the  chalk,  and  obtaining  therefrom  whil  he 
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terms  "  the  subterranean  reservoirs  of  water  therein  con- 
tained,"— artificial  supplies,  which  would  supply  any  defici- 
ency in  tlifcpmntity  yidili-d  by  tln'stri-.-iiiis.  Tlic  works  iimii- 
priscd  wliat  arc  tfrnifil  cuiidiiits  of  dcrivatiou,  beinji-  suh- 
sidiary  conrluits  for  collecting  tlic  waters  from  the  various 
Ktreains,  and  oondiictingtheu]  to  the  comniencenient  of  tin- 
main  aqueduct  that  conveys  the  waters  of  the  combinc(l 
sources  to  Paris.  The  main  aqueduct  commences  at  a  level 
of  about  105  metres  above  the  sea.  It  is  a  little  over  18(» 
kilometres  in  length  (about  110  English  miles),  and  ter- 
minates at  Paris  in  service  reservoirs  at  BeUeville,  at  a  level 
of  83i  metres  above  the  sea.  The  subsidiary  conduits  are 
about  80  kilometres  in  length,  and  upon  these  and  the  main 
aqueduct  there  are  seventeen  bridges,  6  kilometres  of 
conduit  constructed  upon  arches,  7  kilometres  of  syphon 
piping,  and  28  kilometres  of  tunnel.  The  estimated  cost 
of  the  ordinary  works  was  about  19,000,000  francs,  or 
£760,000,  to  which  must  be  added  about  2i-  million  francs, 
or  £100,000,  for  special  works,  where  the  aqueduct  had 
to  be  constructed  through  difiicult  ground,  and  4i  million 
francs,  or  £180,000,  for  compensation  to  riparian  owners 
on  the  streams  which  were  selected  as  tlie  sources  of  the 
supply,  as  well  as  to  the  owners  of  mills  who  might  be 
injured  by  the  abstraction  of  the  water,  and  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  lands  through  which  the  aqueduct  had  to 
be  constructed ;  making  a  total  estimated  outlay  on  the 
works  at  the  sources  of  the  supply,  and  for  the  subsidiary 
and  main  aqueducts  up  to  the  distributing  at  Belleville, 
of  26,000,000  francs  or  £1,040,000. 

The  commission,  to  whom  were  referred  all  the  projects 
which  had  been  suggested,  in  their  report,  considered  on 
the  18th  of  March  1859,  recommended  that  the  sum  to  be 
voted  for  the  works  should  be  30,000,000  francs,  or 
£1,200,000,  thus  increasing  the  estimate  by  4,000,000 
francs,  or  £160,000,  with  the  view  of  providing  ample 
msans  to  cover  any  unforeseen  works  or  difficulties  which 
might  be  encountered  during  the  carrying  out  of  the  pro- 
ject. The  works  have  since  that  time  been  carried  out  sub- 
stantially in  accordance  with  the  ideas  and  designs  of  Jlr 
Belgrand,  and  under  his  direction  and  supervision ;  but  they 
are  notyet(1874)  completed.  The  water  from  these  sources  is 
naturally  very  hard,  but  it  is  bright,  fresh,  and  well  aerated. 

Although  the  system  of  pipes  baa  superseded  the  use 
of  stone  channels  aU  raised  to  a  level  in  the  conveyance  of 
water,  there  are  still  cases,  such  as  those  of  canals,  where 
the  water  must  be  kept  on  a  perfect  level,  and  where, 
therefore,  aqueduct  bridges  are  still  necessary  in  conveying 
it  over  tha  valleys  ;  and  of  these  we  have  long  had  examples 
in  France,  on  the  Languedoc  canaL  The  first  aqueduct 
bridges  for  canals  in  this  country  were  those  made  by  the 
Duke  of  Bridgewater,  under  the  direction  of  the  celebrated 
Brindley,  and  which,  being  quite  new  here,  excited  no 
small  degree  of  astonishment.  The  first  and  largest  was 
the  aqueduct  at  Barton  Bridge  for  conveying  the  canal 
across  the  IrweU,  39  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 
It  consisted  of  three  arches,  the  middle  -one  63  feet  span, 
and  admitting  under  it  the  largest  barges  navigating  the 
IrweU  with  sails  set.  It  was  commenced  in  September 
1760 ;  and  in  July  of  the  following  year  the  spectacle  was 
Crst  presented  in  this  country,  of  vessels  floating  and  sailing 
across  the  course  of  the  river,  while  others  in  the  river 
itself  were  passing  under  them.  Since  that  period  canal 
aqueducts  have  become  more  common  ;  and  many  excellent 
examples  are  to  be  found  both  in  England  and  Scotland. 
Of  these  are  the  aqueducts  over  the  river  Lune  on  the 
Lancaster  canal,  designed  by  Rennie, — a  very  excellent  and 
splendid  work  of  five  arches,  each  72  feet  span,  and  rising 
65  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river ;  and  the  Kelvin  aque- 
duct, near  Glasgow,  which  conveys  the  Forth  and  Clyde 


canal  over  the  valley  of  Kelvin,  consisting  of  lour  arches, 
each  70  feet  span,  and  rising  70  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
river.  Plate  IV.  contains  views  of  two  other  principal 
aqueducts,  viz.,  those  of  Pont-y-Cysyllte  and  Chirk  in 
Wales.  Of  these  the  Pont-y-CysyUte  aqueduct  by  Mr 
Telford  is  justly  celebrated  for  its  magnitude,  simplicity 
of  design,  and  skilful  disposition  of  the  parts,  combining 
lightness  with  strength  in  a  degree  seldom  attempted. 
This  aqueduct  serves  to  convey  the  waters  of  the  Ellesmcrf 
canal  across  the  Dee  and  the  vale  of  Llangollen,  which  it 
traverses.  The  channel  for  the  water  is  made  of  cast-iron, 
supported  on  cast-iron  ribs  or  arches,  and  these  resting  on 
pillars  of  stone.  The  iron  being  much  lighter  than  stonj 
arches,  this  in  one  reason  why  the  pillars  have  been  reduced 
apparently  to  such  slender  dimensions.  They  are  quite 
strong  enough,  however,  as  experience  has  proved.  Thi 
whole  length  of  the  aqueduct  is  about  1000  feet,  and  con; 
sists  of  nineteen  arches,  each  45  feet  spun.  The  breadth  oi 
the  pUlars  at  the  top  is  8  feet,  and  the  height  of  the  foul 
middle  ones  is  1 1 5  feet  to  the  springing.  The  pillars  havi 
a  shght  taper,  the  breadth  of  the  middle  ones  at  the  base 
being  15  feet.  The  height  from  the  surface  of  the  watei 
in  the  Dee  to  that  in  the  canal  is  126  feet  8  inches. 
The  channel  for  the  water  consists  of  cast-iion  plates,  cast 
with  flanches,  and  these  screwed  together  with  bolts ;  they 
are  represented  in  the  drawing,  between  the  arched  ribs 
and  the  railing.  The  lines  there  show  the  joinings  of  the 
different  plates.  In  order  to  preserve  as  much  water-way 
as  possible,  the  channel  is  made  the  full  width  of  -the  canal 
and  towing-path,  and  the  latter  projected  over  one  side, 
and  supported  inside  by  posts  resting  on  the  bottom  of  the 
canal.  The  aqueduct  of  Chirk  was  designed  by  the  same 
able  engineer,  and  serves  also  to  convey  across  a  valley  the 
waters  of  the  same  canal.  This  aqueduct  was  the  first 
in  which  iron  was  employed.  Hitherto  the  channel  for 
the  waters  had  been  constructed  of  stone,  or  partly  of 
stone  and  partly  of  clay  puddle,  which  it  was  generally 
found  very  difiicult  to  keep  water-tight  for  a  length  of  time. 
It  was  determined,  therefore,  by  Mr  Telford,  to  try  the 
effect  of  castriron,  and  to  lay  it  at  first  only  on  the  bottom. 
The  plates  were  accordingly  laid  directly  over  the  sprandril 
walls,  which  they  served  to  bind  together,  and  united  by 
flanches  and  screws.  The  sides  of  the  channel  were  built 
with  stone  facings  and  brick  hearting  laid  in  water-lime 
mortar.  This  plan  succeeded  completely,  andnhe  quantity 
of  masonry  in  the  aqueduct  was  thereby  greatly  reduced. 
The  aqueduct  itself  is  600  feet  long,  and  65  feet  high 
above  the  river,  consisting  of  ten  arches,  each  42  feet  span. 
The  pioni  are  10  feet  thick. 

An  aqueduct  near  Edinburgh,  conveying  the  waters  of 
the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Union  Canal' across  the  valley 
of  the  Water  of  Leith  at  Slateford,  is  an  elegant  struc- 
ture, simUar  in  plan  to  that  of  Chirk,  only  that  the  water- 
channel  is  composed  entirely  of  cast-iron,  which  is  more- 
over built  in  with  masonry.  It  is  about  500  feet  in  length, 
and  consists  of  eight  arches,  each  45  feet  span  ;  and  the 
height  of  the  canal  is  about  70  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
river.  On  this  canal  another  aqueduct  of  the  very  same 
construction  occurs  in  crossing  the  valley  of  the  Almond, 
and  having  several  more  arches.  There  are,  in  diflferent 
parts  of  the  covmtr)',  various  other  aqueducts,  but,  excepting 
the  formation  of  the  water-way,  these  structures  difl"er  in 
no  respect  from  bridges,  particularly  those  undertaken  not 
so  much  with  the  view  of  crossing  rivers  as  of  raising  the 
level  of  the  road  entirely  out  of  the  valley, — an  object 
now  become  of  great  importance,  from  the  improvements 
in  modem  modes  of  conveyance.  For  the  principles  and 
mode  of  construction  of  these  works,  as  well  as  of  the 
aqueduct  bridges,  so  far  as  the  arch  is  concerned,  sec  articlea 
Asca  and  BiiiDOE 
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For  farther  information  on  the  subject  of  ancient  aque- 
ducts, see  K  Curtius,  "  Ueber  Stadtische  Wasserbauten 
der  Hellenen,"  in  Archdologische  ZeituTig,  1847  ;  Seitus 
Julius  Frontinus,  De  Aquceducttbus  Urbis  Romx  Libri  11., 
with  the  Commentaries  of  Polenus  (Patav.  1722)  and 
Kondelet  (Paris,  1820);  Raphael  Fabretti,  De  Aquis  et 
Aquceductibiu  Veteris Romce  Dissertatio ;  Plinii  HUl.  Nat.  lib. 
xxrvi  cap.  xv.;  Montfaucon,  AntiquiU  EzpliqruSe,  tome  iv. 
tab.  128  ;  Governor  Pownall's  Notes  and  Description  of  Anti- 
quitiea  in  the  Proiiincia  Eomana  of  Gaul ;  Belidor's  Archi- 
tecturt  Mydraulique,  containing  a  drawing  of  the  aqueduct 
of  Maintenou;  also  Mem. 'Acad.  Par.;  Andreossy,  Voyage 
i  rEmbouchure  de  Mer  Noire,  ou  Essai  sur  le  Bospkore  ; 
Philosophical  Transactions  Abridged,  voL  L  ;  and  Link's 
Travels  in  Portugal.      And  for  modern    aqueducts,   sea 


Rickman's  Life  of  Telford,  1838 ;  Schramke's  New  Tori 
Croton  Aqueduct ;  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Works  of  the  City  of  New  York  in  1872  ;  Memoirei 
tur  les  Eaux  de  Paris,  present^s  par  le  Prdfet  de  la  Seine 
au  Conseil  Municipal,  1 854  and  1 858 ;  Recherches  stalistiquei 
sur  les  sources  du  Bassin  de  la  Seine,  par  M.  Belgrand, 
Ingdnieur  en  chef  des  ponts  et  chauss6es,  1854.  "Descrip- 
tion of  Mechanical  arrangements  of  the  Manchester 
Waterworks,"  by  John  Frederic  Bateman,  F.R.S.,  Engineer- 
in-chief,  from  the  Minutes  of  Proceedings  of  t/ie  Institution 
of  Mechanical  EngJTieers,  1866;  The  Glasgow  Waterworks, 
by  James  M.  Gale,  Member  Inst.  C.E.,  1863  and  1864; 
I'he  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Water  Supply, 
and  the  Minutes  of  Evidence,  1867  and  1868. 

(a.  S.   M. — J.  F.  B.) 


AQUILA,  a  town  of  Italy,  capital  of  the  province  of 
Abruzzo  Uiteriore  IL,  beautifully  situated  on  the  Aterno, 
about  56  miles  from  Rome.  It  is  a  well-built  place,  con- 
taining a  citadel,  which  dates  from  1534,  a  cathedral  {S. 
Bernardino  du  Siena),  as  well  as  numerous  other  churches 
and  religious  establishments,  a  theatre,  a  fine  town-hall, 
aud  a  number  of  ancient  mansions,  such  as  the  Palazzo 
Torres,  with  its  picture-gallery,  and  the  Palaizo  del  Govemo, 
the  residence  of  Margaret  of  Austria.  Its  chief  manu- 
factures are  paper,  linen,  and  wax;  and  it  has  a  large 
trade  in  saffron,  the  principal  product  of  the  surrounding 
district  Aquila  was  founded  about  the  year  1240,  by 
the  emperor  Frederick  11.  who  peopled  it  with  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  ancient  Amiternum,  the  birthplace  of  Sallust, 
the  ruins  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  about  3  miles  from 
the  town.  Tt  soon  became  a  very  flourishing  city ;  but  war, 
pestilence,  and  especially  earthquakes  (1703,  1706),  have 
done  much  to  reduce  its  importance.     Population,  16,C07. 

AQUILA  ('AkuXos),  a  native  of  Pontus,  who  flourished 
about  130  A..D.,  celebrated  for  his  translation  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  into  Greek.  His  history  is  involved  in  much 
obscurity ;  but,  according  to  Epiphanius  (De  Pond,  et 
Mens.,  a  15),  he  was  a  kinsman  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian, 
who  employed  him  in  rebuilding  Jerusalem  (^Elia  Capi- 
tolina),  and  was  converted  to  Christianity,  but  on  being 
reproved  for  practising  the  pagan  astrology,  apostatised 
to  Judaism.  This  account,  however,  is  more  than  doubtful 
Aquila's  version  of  the  Scriptures  was  exceedingly  close 
and  accurate,  and  is  said  to  have  been  used  in  place  of 
the  Septuagint  in  the  synagogues.  Though  the  Christians 
generally  disliked  it,  alleging  without  due  grounds  that  it 
rendered  the  Messianic  passages  incorrectly,  Jerome  and 
Origen  speak  in  its  praise.  The  few  fragments  that  remain 
tfe  published  in  the  Hexapla  of  Origen,  and  in  Bathe's 
Opuscula.  Lips.  1746. 

AQUILA,  Caspak,  the  Latin  name  of  Kaspar  Adler,  a 
celebrated  German  theologian  who  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  Reformation.  He  was  born  at  Augsburg  in  1488  ;  and 
after '  studying  there  as  well  as  at  Berne  and  Leipsic, 
and  for  several  years  in  Italy,  he  was  appointed  pastor  of 
Jenga,  a  village  near  Augsburg.  Here  he  embraced  the 
doctrines  of  Luther ;  but  his  boldness  and  zeal  in  the  cause 
of  the  reformed  faith  led  the  bishop  of  Augsburg  to  order 
his  arrest.  Aquila  passed  the  winter  of  1519-1520  in  the 
prison  of  DiUingen,  and -was  only  liberated  through  the 
influence  of  Isabella  of  Denmark,  sister  of  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  From  Dillingen  he  went  to  Wittenberg,  where 
he  became  personally  acquainted  with  Luther ;.  and  thence 
he  went  as  tutor  to  the  family  of  Franz  von  Sickingcn,  in 
the  castle  of  Ebernburg.  After  a  short  stay  at  Eisenach, 
Aquila  was  appointed  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Wittenberg, 
where    he  rendered  valuable   assistance   to  his   colleague 


Luther  in  his  translation  of  the  Old  Testament.  In  1527 
he  became  pastor,  and  tiie  following  year  Protestant  bishop 
at  Saalfeld  ;  but  his  vehement  opposition  to  the  Interim 
of  Charles  V.  in  1548,  obliged  him  to  flee  from  the  place, 
and  accept  the  offer  from  the  countess  of  Schwarzburg 
of  a  temporary  asylum  in  her  castle  of  Rudolfstadt.  He 
was  appointed  to  the  deanery  of  Schmalkalden  in  1550, 
and  restored  two  years  after  to  his  office  at  Saalfeld,  where, 
without  further  molestation,  ho  continued  to  discharge  his 
duties  till  his  death,  12th  November  1560.  The  writings 
he  has  left  are  chiefly  sermons  and  controversial  works. 

AQUn,A,  Serajino  dell',  a  famous  Italian  poet  and 
improvisatore,  was  bom  in  1466  at  the  town  of  Aquila, 
from  which  he  took  his  name,  and  died  in  the  year  1500. 
He  spent  several  years  at  the  courts  of  Cardinal  Sforza 
and  Ferdinand,  duke  of  Calabria;  but  his  principal  patrons 
were  the  Borgias  at  Rome,  from  whom  he  received  many 
favours.  Aquila  seems  to  have  aimed  at  an  imitation  of 
Dante  and  Petrarch  ;  and  his  poems,  which  were  extrava- 
gantly praised  during  the  author's  lifetime,  are  occasion- 
aUy  of  considerable  merit.  His  reputation  was  in  great 
measure  due  to  his  remarkable  skill  as  an  improvisatore 
and  musician.  His  works  were  printed  at  Venice  in  1502, 
and  there  have  been  several  subsequent  editions. 

AQUILEIA,  an  ancient  city,  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic, 
founded  or  at  least  colonised  by  the  Romans  about  181 
B.C.,  which,  on  account  of  its  commanding  the  north-eastern 
entrance  into  Italy,  soon  rose  into  importance  as  a  commer- 
cial centre  and  as  a  military  post.  Connected  by  the 
jEmilian  way  with  the  capital  and  the  south,  it  was  also 
the  starting-place  of  the  roads  to  Rheetia,  Pannonia,  Istria, 
and  Dalmatia.  The  surrounding  territory  was  highlv 
fertile,  and  yielded  abnndance  of  wine ;  wtfile  gold  wa>. 
found  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Aquileia  was  chosen  by  Julius  Caesar  as  headquarters 
for  his  forces  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  was  frequently  the 
point  d'appui  of  imperial  campaigns.  It  was  strongly 
fortified  by  Marcus  Aurelius  in  160,  and  was  able  in  238 
to  frustrate  the  long-continued  siege  of  Maiimin.  About 
this  time  it  was  one  of  the  most  important  and  flourishing 
cities  of  all  Italy.  It  was  recognised  as  the  capital  of  Venetia, 
and  allowed  to  have  the  altogether  exceptional  privilege  of 
a  mint.  In  361  the  city  was  captured  by  Jovinus ;  and 
in  381  it  was  the  seat  of  a  council,  in  which  St  Ambrose 
obtained  the  excommunication  of  Palladius.  In  388  it 
sxirrendered  to  Theodosius  the  Great  his  antagonist  Mari- 
mus;  and  in  425  Joannes,  the  rebel  against  Theodosins 
n.,  was  led  in  derision  through  its  streets  on  an  ass,  and 
then  beheaded  in  its  circus.  In  452  it  was  taken  and 
destroyed  by  Attila,  and  though  restored  by  Narses  in 
552,  it  never  recovered  its  former  prosperity.  At  the 
council  of   556   its   bishoi)^whose  predooessors   can  brv 
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traced  back  to  the  3d  century — separated  from  the  Church 
of  Rome,  and  took  the  title  of  Patriarch,  which  was  recog- 
nised by  Pope  Sergius  I.  at  the  council  of  698,  when  the 
schism  was  brought  to  a  close.  By  924,  under  the  rule 
of  its  patriarchs,  it  was  strong  enouah  to  extend  its  autho- 
rity over  Friuli  ;  and  it  continued  to  enjoy  considerable 
prosperity,  until  it  was  at  length  deprived  of  most  of  its 
possessions  by  Venice  in  1420.  Its  patriarchs  had  indeed 
already  removed  their  residence  to  the  castle  of  Udino, 
and  the  Venetian  conquest  only  hastened  the  decay  that  had 
previously  begun.  The  patriarchate  was  abolished  in  1 758, 
and  the  territory  divided  into  the  two  bishoprics  of  Udine 
and  Qorizia.  It  is  now  a  small  fishing  village  of  7  950 
inhabitants,  .containing  a  nimaber  of  interesting  remains  of 
its  ancient  splendour,  and  often  rewarding  the  researches 
of  the  antiquary  with  relics  of  value.  (Gian.  Dom.  BertoU, 
Le  Antichite  di  Aquiteja,  profane  e  sacrc,  Ven.  1739.) 

AQUILLIUS,  Manius,  waa  Roman  consul  in  101  b.c, 
and  successfully  reduced  a  revolt  of  slaves  in  Sicily.  He 
was  afterwards  accused  of  receivi;ig  money  illegally,  but 
was  acquitted  by  an  artifice  of  his  counsel,  who  exhibited  to 
the  people  the  scars  of  wounds  received  by  his  client  in 
war.  In  88  B.c.  he  acted  as  legato  against  Mithridates,  by 
whom  he  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner.  Mithridates 
treated  him  with  great  cruelty,  and  finally  put  him  to 
death  by  pouring  molten  gold  down  his  throat. 

AQUINAS,  Thomas  [Thomas  of  Aquin  oe  Aquino], 
was  of  noble  descent,  and  nearly  allied  to  several  of 
the  royal  houses  of  Europe.  He  was  born  in  1225  or 
1227,  at  Rocca  Sicca,  the  castle  of  his  father  Landulf, 
count  of  Aquino,  in  the  territories' of  Naples.  Having 
received  his  elementary  education  at  the  monastery  of 
M'lnte  Cassino,  he  studied  for  six  years  at  the  University 
of  Naples,  leaving  it  in  his  sixteenth  year.  While  there  he 
in  all  probability  came  under  the  mfluence  of  the  Dominicans, 
who  were  then  the  rising  order  in  the  church,  and  were  doing 
their  utmost  to  enlist  within  their  ranks  the  ablest  young 
ticholars  of  the  age,  for  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  his  family, 
and  especially  of  his  mother  (an  opposition  which  was  over- 
come only  by  the  intervention  of  Pope  Innocent  IV.),  he 
-issuraed  the  habit  of  St  Dominic  in  his  seventeenth  year. 

His  superiors,  seeing  his  great  aptitude  for  theological 
study  sent  him  to  the  Dominican  School  in  Cologne, 
where  Albertus  Magnus,  the  most  famous  thinker  of  his 
age,  lectured  on  philosophy  and  theology.  In  1245 
Albertus  was  called  to  Paris,  and  there  Aquinas  followed 
him,  and  remained  with  him  for  three  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  he  graduated  as  bachelor  of  theology.  In  1248 
he  returned  to  Cologne  with  Albertus,  and  was  appointed 
second  lecturer  and  magister  studentiym.  This  year  may 
be  taken  as  the  beginning  of  his  literary  activity  and 
public  Kfe.  Ere  he  left  Paris  he  had  thrown  himself  with 
ardour  into  the  controversy  raging  between  the  University 
and  the  Begging  Friars  respecting  the  liberty  of  teaching, 
resisting  both  by  speeches  and  pamphlets  the  authorities 
of  the  University  ;  and  when  the  dispute  was  referred  to 
the  Pope,  the  youthful  Aquinas  was  chosen  to  defend  his 
order,  which  he  did  with  such  success  as  to  overcome  the 
arguments  of  the  celebrated  William  of  St  Amour,  the 
champion  of  the  University,  and  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
men  of  the  day.  In  the  year  1257,  along  with  his  friend 
Bonaventura,  he  was  created  doctor  of  theology,  and  began 
to  give  com-ses  of  lectures  upon  this  science  in  Paris,  and 
also  in  Rome  and  other  towns  in  Italy.  From  this  time 
onwards  his  life  was  one  of  incessant  toil,  and  we  marvel 
at  the  amount  of  literary  work  he  was  able  to  do,  when 
we  remember  that  during  his  short  public  life  he  was  con- 
tinually engaged  in  the  active  service  of  his  order,  was  fre- 
quently travelling  upon  long  and  tedious  journeys,  and  was 
constantly  copFulted  on  affairs  of  state  by  the  reigning  pontiff 


In  1263  we  find  him  at  the  chapter  of  the  Dcaninican 
order  held  in  London.  -  In  12 C8  he  was  lecturing  now  in 
Rome  and  now  in  Bologna,  all  the  while  engaged  in  the 
public  business  of  the  church.  In  1271  he  was  again  in 
Paris,  lecturing  to  the  students,  managing  the  affairs  of 
the  church,  and  consulted  by  the  king,  Louis  VUL,  his 
kinsman,  on  affairs  of  state.  In  1272  the  commands  of 
the  chief  of  his  order  and  the  request  of  King  Charles 
brought  him  back  to  the  professor's  chair  at  Naples. 
All  this  time  he  was  preaching  every  day,  writing 
homilies,  disputations,  lectures,  and  finding  time  to  work 
hard  at  his  great  work  the  Summa  Tlieologice.  Such 
rewards  as  the  church  could  bestow  had  been  offered 
to  him.  He  refused  the  archbishopric  of  Naples  and 
the  abbacy  of  Monte  Cassino.  In  January  1274  he  waa 
summoned  by  Pope  Gregory  X,  to  attend  the  council  con- 
vened at  Lyons,  to  investigate  and  if  possible  settle  the 
differences  between  the  Greek  and  Lftin  churches.  Though 
suffering  from  illness,  he  at  once  set  out  on  the  journey; 
finding  his  Strength  failing  on  the  way,  he  was  carried  to 
the  Cistercian  monastery  of  Fossa  Nuova,  in  the  diocese 
of  Terracina,  where,  after  a  lingeiingill-ness  of  seven  weeks, 
he  died  on  the  7th  of  March  1274.  After  his  death  the 
highest  honours  which  the  church  could  bestow  were 
awarded  to  the  memory  of"  Thomas.  He  was  canonised  in 
1323  by  Pope  John  XXIL,  and  in  1567  Pius  V.  ranked 
the  festival  of  St  Thomas  with  thcie  of  the  four  great 
Latin  fathers,  Arnbrose,  Augustine,  Jerome,  and  Gregory. 
StiU  higher  is  the  honour  impUed  ia  the  fact,  that  no 
theologian  save  Augustine  has  had  the  same  influence  on 
the  theological  thought  and  language  of  the  Western 
Church,  and  that  no  man  has  better  fulfilled  the  ideal  oi 
the  monkish  Hfo  than  Thomas  of  Aquin. 

The  writings  of  Thomas  are  of  very  great  importance  for 
philosophy  as  well  as  for  theology,  for  he  is  the  spirit  of 
scholasticism  incarnate,  and  has  done  more  than  any  other 
writer  save  Augustine  to  fashion  the  theological  language 
of  the  Western  Church.  The  mediaaval  spirit,  in  all  its 
various  manifestations,  aimed  at  universal  empire  by  way 
of  external  and  visible  rule.  Its  idea  of  the  State  was  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire  actually  embracing  and  dominating 
over  all  the  countries  in  Europe  ;  its  idea  of  the  Church, 
that  visible  and  tangible  catholicity  which  exist'^d  before 
the  great  Reformation ;  and  in  the  department  of  know- 
ledge it  showed  its  characteristic  quality  in  its  desire  to 
embrace  in  one  system,  under  one  science,  the  whole  of 
human  thought.  It  so  happened  that,  in  the  break 
between  the  old  world  and  the  new,  the  sole  institution 
which  survived  was  the  church,  and  the  only  science 
which  was  preserved  was  philosophy.  Hence,  when 
scholasticism  arose,  the  science  which  it  found  ready  to  its 
hand  was  theology,  and  its  task  became  that  of  bringing 
all  departments  of  knowledge  under  the  dominion  of  thifl 
one  sovereign  science.  Ail  through  the  period  of  scholas- 
ticism, from  its  beginnuig  under  Scotus  Erigena  down  to 
its  decline  under  GSabriel  Biel,  this  aim  of  establishing 
an  empire  of  science  was  kept  in  view,  and  no  fresh 
advance  in  knowledge  in  any  fresh  field  of  investig.ition 
was  ever  held  to  be  m.ide  or  taken  possession  of  until  its 
results  had  been  brought  under  the  influence  of  the  master 
science,  and  made  to  occupy  their  proper  and  subordinate 
place.  Aquinas  occupies  the  central  point  in  the  histor)' 
of  scholasticLsm,  because  he,  more  than  any  other,  was 
trained  by  nature  and  education  to  do  the  most  that  could 
be  done  to  realise  the  scholastic  ideal,  and  present  a  con- 
densed sumjnary  of  aU  known  science,  -under  the  title  of 
Summa  TheotogicB. 

The  principles  on  which  the  system  of  Aquinas  rested 
were  these.  He  held  that  there  were  two  sources  of  know- 
ledge— the  mysteries  of  Christian  faith  and  the  truths  nf 
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human  reason.  The  distinction  between  these  two  was 
made  emphatic  by  Aquinas,  who  is  at  pains,  especially  in 
his  treatise  Contra  Gentiles,  to  make  it  plain  that  each  is 
a  distinct  fountain  of  knowledge,  but  that  revelation  is  the 
more  important  of  the  two.  It  is  important  to  mark  what 
Aquinas  means  by  revelation  and  by  reason.  Revelation 
is  a  source  of  knowledge,  rather  than  the  manifestation  in 
the  world  of  %  di\-ine  life,  and  its  chief  characteristic  is 
that  it  presents  men  with  mysteries,  which  are  to  be  believed 
— Sven  when  they  cannot  be  understood.  Revelation  is  not 
Scripture  alone,  for  Scripture  taken  by  itself  does  not  cor- 
respond exactly  with  his  description ;  nor  is  it  church 
tradition  alone,  for  church  tradition  must  so  far  rest  on 
Scripture.  Revelation  is  a  divine  source  of  knowledge,  of 
which  Scripture  and  church  tradition  are  the  channels ; 
and  he  who  would  rightly  understand  theology  must  fami- 
liarise himself  with  Scripture,  the  teachings  of  the  fathers, 
and  the  decisions  of  councils,  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  able  to 
make  part  of  himself,  as  it  were,  those  channels  along 
which  this  divine  knowledge  flowed.  Aquinas's  conception 
of  reason  is  in  some  way  parallel  with  his  conception  of 
revelation.  Reason  is  in  his  idea  not  the  individual  reason, 
but  fountain  of  natural  truth,  whose  chief  channels  are  the 
various  systems  of  heathen  philosophy,  and  more  especially 
the  thoughts  of  Plato  and  the  methods  of  Aristotle. 
Reason  and  revelation  are  both  of  them  separate  sources 
of  'knowledge,  which  have  their  appropriate  channels  ;  and 
man  can  put  himself  in  possession  of  each,  because  he  can 
bring  himself  into  relation  to  the  church  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  system  of  phiJosophy,  or  more  strictly  Aristotle, 
on  the  other.  The  conception  will  bo  made  clearer  when 
it  is  remembered  that  Aquinas,  taught  by  the  mysterious 
author  of  the  writings  of  the  Pseudo-Dionysius,  who  so 
marvellously  influenced  mediieval  writers,  sometimes  spoke 
of  a  natural  revelation,  or  of  reason  as  a  source  of  truths 
in  themselves  mysterious,  and  was  alwa)'3  accustomed  to 
say  that  reason  as  well  as  revelation  contained  two  kinds 
of  knowledge.  The  first  kind  lay  quite  beyond  the  power 
of  man  to  receive  it,  the  second  was  within  man's  reach. 
In  reason,  as  in  revelation,  man  can  only  attain  to  the 
lower  kind  of  knowledge ;  there  is  a  higher  kind  which  we 
m4y  not  hope  to  reach. 

But  while  reason  and  revelation  are  two  distinct  sources 
of  truths,  coming  to  men  by  two  distinct  means  of  convey- 
ance, the  supernatural  and  the  natural  means  for  the 
delivery  of  truth,  arid  apprehended  by  two  distinct  facul- 
ties, reason  and  faith,  the  truths  which  each  reveal  are  not 
in  themselves  contradictory  ;  for  in  the  last  resort  they 
rest  on  OTie  absolute  truth — they  come  from  the  one  source 
of  knowledge,  God,  the  Absolute  One,  Hence  arises  the 
compatibility  of  philosophy  and  theology  which  was  the 
fundamental  axiom  of  scholasticism,  and  the  possibility 
of  a  Summa  Theologioe,  which  is  a  Summa  Philosophise 
as  well.  All  the  many  writings  of  Thomas  are  preparatory 
to  his  great  work  the  Summa  Theoloffice,  and  show  us  the 
progress  of  his  mind  training  for  this  his  life  work.  In 
the  Summa  Catholicce  Fidei  contra  Gentiles  he  shows  how  a 
Christian  theology  is  the  sum  and  crown  of  all  science. 
This  work  is  in  ita  design  apologetic,  and  is  meant  to 
bring  within  the  range  of  Christian  thought  all  that  is  of 
value  in  Mahometan  science.  He  carefully  establishes  the 
necessity  of  revelation  as  a  source  of  knowledge,  not  merely 
because  it  aids  us  in  comprehending  in  a  somewhat  better 
way  the  truths  already  furnished  by  reason,  as  some  of  the 
Arabian  philosophers  and  XIaimonides  had  acknowledged, 
but  because  it  is  the  absolute  source  of  our  knowledge  of 
the  mysteries  of  the  Christian  faith;  and  then  he  lays  down 
the  relations  to  be  observed  between  reason  and  revelation, 
between^philosophy  and  theology.  This  work.  Contra 
GentUes,  may  be  taken  as  an  elaborate  exposition  of  the 


method  of  Aquinas.  That  method  however,  implied  a 
careful  study  and  comprehension  of  the  results  which 
accrued  to  man  from  reason  and  revelation,  and  a  thorough 
grasp  of  all  that  had  been  done  by  man  in  relation  to  thost 
two  sources  of  human  knowledge;  and  so,  in  his  prcliuiinary 
writings,  Thomas  proceeds  to  master  the  two  provincca. 
The  results  of  revelation  he  found  in  the  Holy  Scriptures 
and  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers  and  the  great  theologians 
of  the  church  ;  and  his  method  was  to  proceed  backwards. 
He  began  with  Peter  of  Lombardy  (who  had  reduced  to 
theological  order,  in  his  famous  book  on  the  Stntenas,  the 
various  authoritative  statements  of  the  church  upon  doctrine) 
in  his  In  Quatuor  Saite/itiarum  P.  Lovihardi  libros. 
Then  came  his  deliverances  upon  undecided  points  iu 
theology,  in  his  XII.  Quodlibeta  Disputata,  and  his  Quas- 
tiones  Disputatce.  His  Catena  Aurea  next  appeared,  which, 
under  the  form  of  a  commentary  on  the  Gospels,  was  really 
an  exhaustive  summary  of  the  theological  teaching  of  the 
greatest  of  the  church  fathers.  This  side  of  his  preparation 
was  finished  by  a  close  study  of  Scripture,  the  results  of 
which  are  contained  in  his  commentaries,  In,  omnes  Epistolas 
Divi  A]x>stoli  Expositio,  his  Super  Isaiam  et  Jeremiam,  and 
his  In  Psalmot.  Turning  now  to  the  other  side,  we  havo 
evidence,  not  only  from  tradition  but  from  his  writings, 
that  he  was  acquainted  vnXh  Plato  and  the  mystical  Pla- 
tonists ;  but  he  had  the  sagacity  to  perceive  that  Aristotle 
■was  the  great  representative  of  philosophy,  and  that  his 
writings  contained  the  b2st  results  and  method  which  the 
natural  reason  had  as  yet  attained  to.  Accordingly 
Aquinas  prepared  himself  on  this  side  by  commentaries  on 
Aristotle's  De  Interpretalione,  on  hia  Posterior  Analytics,  on 
the  Metaphysics,  the  Physics,  the  De  Anima,  and  on  the 
other  psychological  and  physical  writings  of  the  grc.it 
master,  each  commentary  having  for  its  aim  to  lay  hold 
of  the  material  and  grasp  the  method  contained  and 
employed  in  each  treatise.  Fortified  by  this  exhaustive 
preparation,  Aquinas  began  his  Summa  Theologice,  which 
was  to  be  for  human  thought  what  the  Holy  Roman  Enipiro 
was  for  the  bodies,  and  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  wae  for 
the  souls  of  men.  It  was  to  be  a  \-isible  empire  of  thought, 
exhaustive,  all-embracing,  and  sovereign.  The  Summa 
Tluologice  was  meant  to  be  the  sum  of  aU  known  learning, 
arranged  according  to  the  best  method,  and  subordinate  to 
the  dictates  of  the  church;  that  was  the  intention  of  the 
book;  practically  it  came  to  be  the  theological  dicta  of  the 
church,  explained  according  to  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle 
and  his  Arabian  commentators.  The  Summa  is  divided 
into  three  great  parts,  which  shortly  may  be  said  to  treat 
of  God,  Man,  and  the  God-Man.  The  first  and  the  second 
parts  are  wholly  the  work  of  Aquinas,  but  of  the  third 
part  only  the  first  90  quxstiones  are  his;  the  rest  of  it  was 
finished  in  accordance  with  his  designs.  The  first  book, 
after  a  short  introduction  upon  the  nature  of  theology  as 
understood  by  Aquinas,  proceeds  in  119  questions  to  dis- 
cuss the  nature,  attributes,  and  relations  of  God  ;  and  this 
is  not  done  as  in  a  modern  work  on  theology,  but  the  que.s- 
tions  raised  in  the  physics  of  Aristotle  find  a  place  alongside 
of  the  statements  of  Scripture,  while  all  subjects  in  any 
way  related  to  the  central  theme  arc  brought  into  the  dis- 
course. The  second  part  is  divided  into  two,  which  are 
quoted  as  Prima  Secundce  and  Secunda  Secundce.  This 
second  part  has  often  been  described  as  ethic,  but  this  is 
scarcely  true.  The  subject  is  man,  treated  as  Aristotle 
-does,  according  to  his  tAos,  and  so  Aquinas  discusses  all 
the  ethical,  psychological,  and  theological  questions  which 
arise ;  but  any  theological  discussion  upon  man  must  be 
mainly  ethical,  and  so  a  great  proportion  of  the  first  part, 
and  almost  the  whole  of  the  second,  has  to  do  with  ethical 
questions.  In  his  ethical  discussion  Aquinas  distinguishes 
theological  from  natural  virtues  and  vices  :  the  theological 
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virtues  ara  faith,  hope,  and  charity  ;  the  natural,  justice, 
prudence,  and  the  like.  The  theological  virtues  are  founded 
on  faith,  in  opposition  to  the  natural,  which  are  founded 
on  reason ;  and  as  faith  with  Aquinas  is  always  belief  in  a 
proposition,  not  trust  in  a  personal  Saviour,  conformably 
with  his  idea  that  revelation  is  a  new  knowledge  rather 
than  a  new  life,  the  relation  of  unbelief,  to  virtue  is  very 
strictly  and  narrowly  laid  down  and  enforced.  The  third 
part  of  the  Summa  is  also  divided  into  two  parts,  but  by 
accident  rather  than  by  design.  Aquinas  died  ere  he  had 
firxished  his  great  work,  and  what  has  been  added  to 
complete  the  scheme  is  appended  as  a  Supplementum 
Tertias  Partis.  In  this  third  part  Aquinas  discusses  the 
person,  office,  and  work  of  Christ,  and  had  begun  to 
discuss  the  sacraments,  when  death  put  an  end  to  his 
labours. 

The  best  edition  of  the  works  of  Aqninas  is  the  Venice  one  of 
1787,  in  twenty-eight  4to  vols.  It  contains  the  useful  dissertations 
of  Bernhard  de  Rubeis.  The  Abbe  Migne  has  published  a  very 
useful  edition  of  the  Summa  Theologice,  in  four  8vo  vols.,  as  an 
appendix  to  his  Patrologice  Cutsus  Complctus.  See  Acta  Sanct., 
viL  Martii ;  Touron,  La  vie  de  St  Thomas  d'Aquin  avec  un  exposi 
de  sa  doctrine  et  de  ses  ouvrages,  Paris,  1737;  Dr  Karl  Werner, 
Der  Hcilige  Thomas  von  Aquino,  1858 ;  and  Dr  K.  B.  Vaughan, 
St  Thomas  of  Aquin,  his  Life  and  Labours,  London,  1872.  For  the 
philosophy  of  Aquinas,  see  Albert  Stock],  Gcschichte  der  Philosophic 
dts  ilittclalteTS,  n.;  Htmr^axL,  Dcla  Philosophie  Scolastiqne,  tome 
ii. ;  and  Ueberweg's  History  of  Philosophy,  vol.  i.         (T.  M.  L.) 

AQUTTANIA.  This  was,  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar, 
the  name  given  to  that  part  of  Gallia  which  lay  between 
the  Garumna  and  the  Pyrenees,  and  was  inhabited  by  a 
race  distinct  from  the  Celtae.  According  to  Bial  and  Bello- 
gnet,  Aquitani  is  probably  a  form  of  Auscetani,  a  Hispanic 
lengthening  of  Ausces  (Ausks,  Wasks,  Basques),  and 
Aquitania  would  thus  be  radically  identical  with  Gfascony 
(Wasconia),  a  word  of  much  later  introduction  into  geo- 
graphical nomenclature.  Though  the  greater  proportion 
of  the  Aquitanian  tribes  made  submission  to  Caesar,  it  was 
not  till  28  B.C.  that  the  region  was  fairly  brought  under  the 
Roman  yoke  by  M.  Valerius  Messala.  In  keepiog  with 
the  imperiiil  policy  of  denationalisation,  the  term  Aquitania 
was  extended,  in  the  division  of  Gallia  under  Augustus, 
to  the  whole  stretch  of  country  south  and  east  of  the  con- 
tinuous course  of  the  Loire  and  the  AUier,  and  thus  ceased 
to  be  of  ethnographical  import.  In  the  3d  century  after 
Christ  this  extended  Aquitania  was  divided  into  three 
parts.  Aquitania  Prima  consisted  of  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  district  between  the  Loire  and  the  Garonne ;  Aqui- 
tania Secunda,  of  the  western  part  of  the  same  district ; 
and  Aquitania  Tertia  or  Novempopulania,  of  the  region 
between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Garonne,  or  the  original 
Aquitania,  Like  the  rest  of  Gaul,  Aquitania  absorbed 
a  large  measure  of  Roman  civilisation  which  continued  to 
distinguish  the  district  down  to  a  late  period.  In  the  5th 
century  the  Visigoths  established  themselves  in  Aqmtania 
.Secunda,  and  in  some  cantons  of  Narbonensis  Prima  and 
Novempopulania.  As  their  power  also  included  Spain,  it 
was  usual  to  speak  of  their  Gallic  possessions  as  Spain 
likewise.  The  Slerovingian  kings  extended  their  authority 
nominally  to  the  Pyrenees  ;  but  as  Guizot  has  remarked 
(Essais,  No.  ii)  "the  conquest  of  Aquitania  by  Clovis  left 
it  almost  as  alien  to  the  people  and  king  of  the  Franks  as 
it  had  formerly  been  "  For  a  time  indeed,  about  630,  the 
Aquitanians  rallied  round  Haribert  (Charibert),  the  brother 
of  Dagobert,  in  hope  of  na  tional  independence,  even  under 
a  Frankish  ruler ;  but  the  usual  story  that  their  ducal 
famOy  was  descended  from  him  rests  on  a  forgery  (».  Henri 
Martin,  Hist,  de  France,  voL  ii.  p.  137).  About  the  end 
of  the  7th  century,  an  adventurer  named  Eudes  or  Eudon 
had  made  himself  master  of  the  region.  Attacked  by  the 
Saracens,  he  inflicted  on  them  a  crushing  defeat  but,  on 
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their  reappearance,  was  obliged  to  call  in  the  aid  of  Charles 
Martel,  who,  as  the  price  of  his  assistance,  claimed  the 
homage  of  his  ally.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Hunaid, 
who,  after  carrying  on  a  war  against  the  aggressions  of 
Pepin  the  Short,  retired  to  a  convent,  and  left  the  conflict 
and  the  kingdom  to  Guaifer  (Waifer).  For  nine  years  he 
strenuously  maintained  the  hopeless  strife,  till  his  assas- 
sination in  768.  With  him  perished  for  a  time  the  national 
independence,  but  not  the  national  individuality,  of  the 
Aquitanians.  The  kingdom  of  Aquitania  was  bestowed 
by  Charlemagne  on  the  infant  Louis  in  781;  and  from  him 
it  was  transmitted  to  his  son  Pepin,  on  whose  death  thi 
Aquitanians  loyally  chose  Pepin  the  younger,  but  were 
opposed  by  Louis,  who  gave  the  crown  to  Charles  the  Bald. 
Hence  ensued  a  long  period  of  confusion  and  conflict) 
which  resulted  in  the  comparative  success  of  Charles,  whd 
granted  the  Aquitanians  a  nominal  separation  from  Neus" 
tria,  and  gave  them  his  son  Charles,  eight  years  old,  to  hi 
their  nominal  king  (855) — nominal,  not  only  because  he  wafi 
a  child,  but  because  his  kingdom  was  in  a  state  of  anarchj* 
through  domestic  faction  and  foreign  invasion.  On  hia 
death  (866),  Louis  the  Stammerer  succeeded  to  the  titula* 
sovereignty.  About  886  Guilhem  (William)  the  PiouSj 
count  of  Auvergne,  the  founder  of  the  abbey  of  Cluny; 
obtained  the  title  of  Duke  of  Aquitania,  and  transmitteB 
it  (918)  to  Guilhem  IL  He  was  followed  in  succession  by 
Raimond  Pons,  count  of  Toulouse  (d.  950),  Guilhem  Tett 
d'Etoupes,  count  of  Poitiers  (d.  963),  Guilhem  Fier-i-Bras, 
whose  sister  was  married  by  Hugh  Capet  (970),  and 
Guilhem  the  Great  (977-1030),  who  had  hard  work  tC 
maintaia  his  ground,  but  at  last  changed  his  title  into  an 
efi'ective  lordship.  His  duchy  almost  reached  the  limits  o( 
the  I.  and  U.  Aquitania  of  the  Romans,  but  did  not  extend 
south  of  the  Garonne,  that  district  having  been  ever  sinci 
the  6th  century  in  the  possession  of  the  Gascons.  Guilhem 
refused  the  empire  ofl"ered  him  by  the  Italians,  and  died 
at  MaUlezais.  Meanwhile  civilisation  and  refinement  wer« 
gradually  increasing.  The  names  of  Guilhem  VL  (d.  1038), 
Guilhem  VII.,  who  joined  Gascony  and  Bordeaux  to  hh 
duchy,  and  married  his  daughter  to  Henry  the  Black,  and 
Guilhem  Vm.  bring  us  dovra  to  Guilhem  IX.,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  1086,  and  made  himself  famous  as  crusader  and 
troubadour.  Gmlhem  X.  (d.  1137)  married  his  daughtei 
to  Louis  VII.  of  France,  and  Aqmtania  went  as  her  dowry. 
On  her  divorce  from  Louis  and  marriage  with  Henry  EL  o) 
England  (1152),  her  possession  passed  to  her  new  husband, 
and  from  that  time  continued  to  foUow  the  fortunes  of  the 
English  territories  in  France.  The  name  Guieime,  tht 
modem  corruption  of  Aquitania,  seems  to  have  come  intC 
use  about  the  10th  century.  An  interesting  literary  reliC 
of  the  struggle  between  the  Franks  and  the  Gallo-Roman 
inhabitants  of  Aquitania  exists  under  the  title  of  Wallher 
d'Aquitaine  (see  Fauriel's  Poesie  Proven^ali),  but  the  his- 
torical value  of  this  work  has  been  questioned. 

ARABESQUE,  a  term  to  which  a  meaning  is  now  com- 
monly given  that  is  historically  incorrect.  We  apply  it  to 
the  grotesque  decoration  derived  from  Roman  remains  of 
the  early  time  of  the  empire,  not  to  any  style  derived  from 
Arabian  or  Moorish  work ;  the  term  is  therefore  a  mis- 
nomer. Arabesque  and  Moresque  are  really  distinct;  the 
latter  is  from  the  Arabian  style  of  ornament,  developed 
by  the  Byzantine  Greeks  for  their  new  masters,  after  the 
conquests  of  the  followers  of  Mahomet ;  and  the  former  is 
a  term  pretty  well  restricted  to  varieties  of  cinquecento 
decoration,  which  have  nothing  in  common  with  any 
Arabian  examples  in  their  details,  but  are  a  develepment 
derived  from  Greek  and  Roman  grotesque  designs,  such  as 
we  find  them  in  the  remains  of  ancient  palaces  at  Rome, 
and  in  ancient  houses  at  Pompeii  These  were  reproduced 
by  Raphael  and  his  pupils  in  the  decoration  of  some  of 
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the  corridors  of  the  Loggio  of  the  Vatican  at  Rome : 
grotesque  ia  thus  a  better  name  for  these  decorations 
than  Arabesque. 

This  technical  Arabesque,  therefore,  is  much  more 
ancient  than  any  Arabian  or  Moorish  decoration,  and  has 
really  nothing  in  common  with  it  except  the  mere  symme- 
trical principles  of  its  arrangement.  Pliny  and  Vitruvius 
give  us  no  name  for  the  extravagant  decorative  wall-painting 
in  vogue  in  their. time,  to  which  the  early  Italian  revivers 
of  it  seem  to  have  given  the  designation  of  grotesque,  be- 
cause it  was  first  discovered  in  the  arched  or  underground 
chambers  {grotte)  of  Roman  ruins — as  in  the  golden  house 
of  Nero,  or  the  baths  of  Titus.  AVliat  really  took  place 
in  the  Italian  revival  was  in  some  measure  a  supplant- 
ing of  the  Arabesque  for  the  classical  grotesque,  still 
retaining  the  original  Arabian  designation,  while  the  gen- 
uine Arabian  art,  the  Saracenic,  was  distinguished  as 
Moresque  or  Moorish.  So  it  is  now  the  original  Arabesque 
that  is  called  by  its  specific  names  of  Saracenic,  Moorish, 
and  Alhambresque,  while  the  term  Arabesque  is  applied 
exclusively  to  the  style  developed  from  the  debased  classical 
grotesque  of  the  Roman  empire. 

There  is  still  much  of  the  genuine  Saracenic  element  in 
Renaissance  Arabesques,  especially  in  that  selected  for 
book-borders  and  for  silver-work,  the  details  of  which 
consist  largely  of  the  conventional  Saracenic  foliations. 
But  the  Arabesque  developed-  in  the  Italian  cinquecento 
work  repudiated  all  the  original  Arabian  elements  and 
devices,  and  limited  itself  to  the  manipulating  of  the  classi- 
cal elements,  of  which  the  most  prominent  feature  is  ever 
the  floriated  or  foliated  scroll ;  and  it  is  in  this  cinquecento 
decoration,  whether  in  sculpture  or  in  painting,  that 
Arabesque  has  been  perfected. 

We  will  first  briefly  describe  the  Saracenic,  as  the  elder 
sister  of  the  two  styles,  which  was  ingeniously  developed 
by  the  Byzantine  Greek  artists  for  their  Arabian  masters 
in  the  early  times  of  Mahometan  conquest.  Every  natural 
object' was  proscribed  ;  the  artists  were,  therefore,  reduced 
to  making  synunetrical  designs  from  forms  which  should 
have  no  positive  meaning ;  yet  the  Byzantine  Greeks,  who 
were  Christians,  managed  to  work  even  their  own  ecclesi- 
astical symbols,  in  a  disguised  manner,  into  their  tracery 
r.nd  diapers ;  as  the  lily,  for  instance.  The  cross  was  not 
80  introduced ;  this,  of  course,  was  inadmissible ;  but 
neither  was  the  crescent  ever  introduced  into  any  of  this 
early  work  in  Damascus  or  Cairo.  The  crescent  was  itself 
not  a  Mahometan  device  till  after  the  conquest  of  Constan- 
tinople in  1453  K.'D.  The  crescent,  as  the  new  moon,  was 
the  symbol  of  Byzantium  ;  and  it  was  only  after  that  capi- 
tal of  the  Eastern  empire  foil  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks 
that  this  symbol  wm  adopted  by  them.  The  crescent  and 
the  cross  became  antagonist  standards,  therefore,  first  in 
the  15th  century.  And  the  crescent  is  not  an  element  of 
original  Moorish  decoration. 

The  Alhambra  diapers  and  original  Majolica  (Majorca) 
(rare  afford  admirable  specimens  of  geimino  Saracenic  or 
Moorish  decoration.  A  conventional  floriage  is  common  in 
these  diapers  ;  tracery  also  is  a  great  feature  in  this  work, 
in  geometrical  combinations,  whether  rectilinear  or  curvili- 
near ;  and  the  designs  are  rich  in  colour  :  idolatrj-  was  in 
the  reproduction  of  natural  forms,  not  in  the  fanciful  com- 
bination of  natural  colours.  These  curves  and  angles, 
therefore,  or  interlacings,  chiefly  in  stucco,  constitute  the 
prominent  elements  of  an  Arabian  ornamental  design, 
sombining  also  Arabic  inscription? ;  composed  of  a  mass 
of  foliation  or  floral  forms  conventionally  disguised,  as 
the  exclusion  of  aU  natural  inoages  was  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  style  in  its  purity.  The  Alhambra  dis- 
pla3-3  almost  endless  specimens  of  this  peculiar  work,  all 


in  relief,  higldy  coloured,  and  [irofusely  enriched  w  ith  gold. 
The  mosque  of  Touloun,  in  Cairo,  876  a.d.,  the  known 
work  of  a  Greek,  afTords  the  completest  example  of  ihis 
art  in  its  early  time ;  and  Sicily  contains  many  remains  of 
this  same  exquisite  Saracenic  decoration. 

Such  is  the  genuine  Arabesque  of  the  Arabs,  but  a  very 
dilferent  stj'le  of  design  is  now  implied  by  the  term — the 
Arabesque  of  the  cinquecento,  a  purely  classical  ornamenta- 
tion. This  owes  its  origin  to  the  excavation  and  recovery 
of  ancient  monuments,  and  was  developed  chiefly  by  the 
scidptors  of  the  north,  and  the  painters  of  Central  Italy , 
by  the  Lombardi  of  Venice,  by  Agostino  Busti  of  Milan, 
by  Bramanti  of  Urbino,  by  Raphael,  by  Giulio  Romano, 
and  others  of  nearly  equal  merit. 

Very  beautiful  examples  in  sculpture  of  this  cinquecento 
Arabesque  are  found  in  the  churches  of  Venice,  Verona, 
and  Brescia ;  while  in  painting,  the  most  complete  speci- 
mens are  those  of  the  Vatican  Loggie,  and  the  Vills 
Madama  at  Rome  and  the  ducal  palaces  at  Mantua.  The 
Vatican  Arabesques,  chiefly  executed  for  Raphael  by  Oiulio 
Romano,  Gian  Francesco  Penui,  and  Giovanni  da  Udine, 
though  beautiful  as  works  of  painting,  are  often  very 
extravagant  in  their  composition,  ludicrous,  and  sometimes 
aesthetically  oS"ensive ;  as  are  also  many  of  the  decorations 
of  Pompeii.  The  main  features  of  these  designs  ari> 
balanced  scrolls  in  panels  ;  or  standards  variously  composed, 
but  symmetrically  scrolled  on  either  side,  and  on  the 
tendrils  of  these  scrolls  are  suspended  or  placed  birds  and 
animals,  human  figures  and  chimeras,  of  any  or  all  kinds, 
or  indeed  any  objects  that  may  take  the  fancy  of  the  artist. 
But  he  is  limited  by  the  laws  of  aisthetics ;  his  designs 
must  be  symmetrical  or  they  will  want  harmony,  and  they 
must  not  ofi"end  against  mechanical  possibility  or  the 
principle  of  gravitation,  or  they  wiU  be  ridiculous  :  nothing 
that  outrages  aesthetic  sensibility  can  ever  be  beautiful. 
The  most  perfect  specimens  of  cinquecento  Arabesque  ere 
certainly  found  in  sculpture.  As  specimens  of  exquisiio 
work  may  be  mentioned  the  Martinengo  tomb,  in  the 
church  of  the  Padri  Riformati  at  Brescia,  and  the  facade  of 
the  church  of  Santa  Maria  dei  Miracoli  there,  by  the 
Lombardi ;  and  many  of  the  carvings  of  the  Ch&teau  de 
Gaillon,  France — all  of  which  fairly  illustrate  the  beauties 
and  capabilities  of  the  style. 

This  kind  of  decoration  need  not,  however,  be  limited  to 
architectural  panels  and  pilasters  ;  it  is  applicable  for  large 
surface  decoration,  and  for  manufactures,  whether  in  wood 
or  metal,  or  textile.  It  afi"ords  as  much  room  also  for  the 
display  of  colour  as  of  form  :  some  of  the  surface  decora- 
tions of  Gtertner,  in '  Munich,  are  splendid  examples  of 
delicacy  of  colour,  showing  how  much  may  be  efl"ected  by 
harmonious  combinations  in  scroll-work  of  the  most  delicate 
gradations  and  tints.  Good  specimens  of  Arabesque,  in 
manufactures,  in  casts,  and  in  copies  in  colour,  may  now 
be  seen  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  For  fuller- 
details  of  style,  see  Wornum,  Analysts  of  Ornament,  iic, 
4to  edition,  1874,  illustrated.  (r.  n.  w.) 

ARABGIR,  or  Arabkik,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  in 
the  vilayet  of  Sivas,  situated  in  a  deep  ravine  near  a  small 
tributary  of  the  Euphrates,  150  miles  S.S.W.  of  Trebizond. 
The  inhabitants  are  enterprising  and  prosperous,  many  of 
them  leaving  their  native  city  to  push  their  fortunes  else- 
where, while  of  those  that  remain  the  greater  part  are 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  silk  and  cotton  goods,  or 
in  the  production  of  fruit.  The  present  town  was  built  at 
a  comparatively  recent  date,  but  about  2  miles  to  the  north- 
east is  the  old  town,  now  called  Eski  Shehr,  containing  the 
ruins  of  a  castle  and  of  other  buildings.  Arabgir  con- 
tains about  6000  houses.  About  three-fourths  of  the. 
population  are  Turks,  and  the  remainder  Armenians. 
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OUR  information  in  regard  to  the  physical  cliaracter  of 
Arabia  must  be  chiefly  derived  from  the  accounts 
given  by  European  travellers ;  amongst  whom  Niebuhr, 
Burckhardt,  Walltn,  WelsteJ,  and  Palgrave  have  been  on 
this  occasion  chiefly  consulted  ;  and  to  their  works  the 
reader  must  necessarily  be  referred  for  a  variety  of  details 
impossible  to  compress  into  a  summary  like  the  present. 

Arabia  is  a  peninsula  stretching  from  north-west  to 
south-east,  between  30°  and  12°  45'  N.  lat.,  and  between 
32°  30'  and  60°  E.  long.  Its  form  is  that  of  an  irregular 
parallelogram,  almost  a  triangle  indeed,  bounded  on  the 
W.,  S.,  and  E.  by.  the  Red  Sea,  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
the  Persian  Gulf  respectively;  on  the  N.,  where  runs  its 
narrowest  limit,  it  joins  on  to  the  mainland  of  SjTia.  Its 
correct  boundary  in  this  direction  would  be  assigned  by  a 
line  drawn  transversely,  west  and  east,  from  Suez  to  the 
head  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  But  some  writers,  Burckhardt 
included,  add  to  this  extent  all  the  Syrian  desert  behind 
Palestine,  and  the  valleys  of  the  Jordan  and  Orontes  up 
to  the  village  of  Auah,  on  the  Euphrates,  34°  N.  lat.;  and 
then  down  again  by  the  right  bank  of  that  river  to  where, 
joined  by  the  TigrLs,  it  takes  the  name  of  Shatt^il-Arab,  and 


so  to  the  Persian  Gulf  again.  Roman  geographers  make 
.Vrabia  the  further  present  of  Mesopotamia;  and  Abul- 
Feda,  an  Aleppine  of  the  13th  century,  would  even  bring 
its  denomination  so  far  north  as  to  include  Aleppo.  We 
will,  however,  accept  the  first-mentioned  as  the  most  correct 
line  of  demarcation.  According  to  this,  the  extreme  length 
of  the  Arabian  peninsula,  from  the  head  of  the  gulf  of 
Akabali  to  the  straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb  would  be  about 
1300  mOes;  its  greatest  breadth,  in  23°  N.  lat.,  from  the 
Red  Sea  coast,  west,  to  Ras-el-Hadd,  east,  1500  miles;  and 
its  apex,  where  it  joins  on  to  the  continent  of  Asia,  rather 
under  900  miles. 

■The  western  coast  is  washed  by  the  Red  Sea.  It  exhibits 
a  range  of  low  mountains,  seldom  exceeding  2000  feet  in 
height,  abrupt  in  outUne,  and  generally  barren;  between 
them  and  the  sea  is  a  narrow  and  sandy  strip  fringed  along 
ihe  margin  with  coral  reefs.  Its  aspect  from  the  sea  is 
almost  everywhere  desolate  in  the  extreme.  Nor  does  the 
entire  coast-line  present  a  single  harbour,  properly  speak- 
ing, where  anything  larger  than  an  ordinary  schooner  could 
find  entry;  only  roadsteads,  the  approaches  to  which  are 
often  rendered  difficult  by  shoals  and  reefs.  The  Arab 
side  of  the  Bed  Sea,  especially  in  the  southern  half,  is 


tmckly  studded  with  oi^iall  islands,  some  of  wliich — ' 
Kotembel  and  Pebel  Tar  in  particular — are  of  volcanic 
origin.  A  few  fishermen  inhabit  some  of  them ;  but  none 
— the  island  of  Perim,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Bab-el- 
Mandeb  straits,  lately  occupied  by  a  British  garrison,  alono 
excepted — are  of  any  importance. 

The  south-eastern  coast,  extending  from  Bab-el-Mandeb 
up  to  Ras-el-Hadd,  is  not  less  dreary  than  that  of  Ilejaz 
in  appearance,  and,  like  it,  presents  a  low  and  barren 
mountain  range,  diversified  only  by  jagged  rocks  amid 
tracts  of  sand ;  but  it  possesses  several  good  harbours — that 
of  Aden  in  particular,  no'n-  a  British  coaling  station,  about 
100  miles  east  of  Bab-el-Mandeb;  that  of  Dafar,  further 
up;  and  that  of  Keshum ;  though  the  two  last,  owing  to  tho 
want  of  traffic  with  the  interior,  now  serve  as  mere  ports  of 
refuge.  Along  this  shore  lie  several  islands,  the  largest  being 
that  of  Jlozeyrah,  near  Ras-el-Hadd,  but  they  are  only  the 
haunts  of  a  few  half-savage  fishermen,  or  are  wholly  desert. 

The  third  coast,  reaching  from  Ras-el-Hadd  to  the  top  Persian 
of  the  Persian  Gulf,  is  of  a  more  cheerful  character.  Its  Golf  •"a* 
easterly  half,  from  Ras-el-Hadd  to  Cape  Musandam,  is  in 
general  fertile,  well-cultivated,  and  backed  up  by  the  lofty 
forest-sprinkled  chain  of  Jebel  Akhdar,  or  the  "  Green 
Mountain."  Here  is  situated  the  excellent  harbour  of 
Mascat,  one  capable  of  admitting  the  largest  vessels  to  an 
almost  land-locked  shelter ;  besides  other  smaller  but  secure 
ports.  Passing  Cape  Musandam  to  the  west  and  north,  the 
coast,  though  low  and  sandy  in  some  places,  is  in  others 
palm-fringed  and  cultivated;  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
shallow  harbour  of  Kateef,  opposite  Bahreyn,  is  especially 
fertile.  Near  the  head  of  the  gulf  is  the  harbour,  a  very 
good  one,  of  Koweyt,  called  also  Grane.  It  furnishes 
the  best  ships  and  sailors  of  these  seas.  Many  islands 
stud  the  Gulf  Ormuz,  famous  in  Persian  and,  later,  in 
Portuguese  history.  Near  the  narrow  entrance,  by  Cape 
Musandam,  not  far  oflF,  extendi  lishm,  a  large  and  fertile 
island ;  higher  up  lie  side  by  side  the  sister  islands  of 
Bahreyn,  Menaneh,  and  Moharrik,  where  commence,  and 
continue  eastward  all  along  the  neighbouring  coast  of 
Katar,  the  most  productive  pearl  fisheries  in  the  world, 
But  countless  shoals  and  reefs  render  the  navigation  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  scarcely  less  dangerous  than  that  of  the 
Red  Sea;  storms,  too,  often  arise  suddenly  on  its  waters, 
and  shipwrecks  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 

Arabia,  taking  it  as  a  whole,  cannot  bco  called  a  fertile  Genewl 
country.  Its  general  features  are  those  of  an  elevated  f'*'""^ 
table-land,  backed  up  by  low  mountains  to  the  west,  and 
gradually  rising  in  the  direction  of  the  east  and  south, 
where  we  find  it  bordered  by  a' second  and  loftier  mountain 
range.  The  mountains,  if  we  except  Jebel  Akhdar  in 
Oman,  are  almost  wholly  barren  on  their  sea  side;  but  are 
occasionally  fertile  enough  on  their  inner  ranges,  especially 
in  Yemen  and  the  southerly  districts.  Their  outlines  are 
rugged  and  precipitous  to  a  degree  that,  joined  with  the 
refraction  of  an  over-heated  atmosphere,  gives  them  from  a 
distance  an  appearance  of  being  of  a  much  greater  height 
than  they  really  are.  Behind  them  lies  an  uninterrupted 
ring  of  sterile  desert,  broadest  on  the  south  and  east,  where 
it  expands  into  a  huge  waste  of  burning  sand;  narrower 
towards  the  west  and  north,  where  it  is  more  rocky  in  its 
character.  Within  this  belt  rises  a  series  of  table-lands, 
undulating  in  long  slopes,  and  intersected  with  deep  valleys: 
the  former  rich  in  pasturage,  the  latter  in  field  and  garden 
produce.  This  central  plateau  constitutes  about  one-third 
of  the  total  superficies  of  the  peninsula;  the  desert  ring 
another  third;  the  coast  ranges  make  up  the  rest 
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In  closcribing  Arabia,  tho  ancients,  whose  knowledge 
on  the  subject  was  slight,  were  accustomed  to  lay  do^vn 
an  imaginary  tripartite  division,  founded  on  the  natural 
qualities  of  those  districts  with  which  they  were  more  or 
less  acquainted ;  and  accordingly  portioned  off  Arabia  into 
i'etraea,  Deserta,  and, Felix,  or  the  Stony,  the  Desert,  and 
the  Happy;  without,  however,  assigning  any  very  distinct 
boundaries  to  these  regions.  More  modem  geographers, 
Eastern  and  European,  have,  with  better  but  still  inade- 
quate information,  either  multiplied  or  confounded  the  main 
divisions  of  the  peninsula.  Much  indeed  of  its  surface  is 
even  now  imknown  to  us,  except  by  the  uncertain  hearsay 
of  Arab  narrators.  However,  the  ground-plan  laid  down  by 
Niebuhr,  the  most  accurate  and  painstaking  of  travellers, 
is  substantially  correct,  and  has  been  so  often  confirmed, 
never  invalidated,  by  later  discoTeries,  that  we  may  safely 
follow  its  indications. 

Beginning  from  the  north-west,  the  first  district  we  ineet 
■with  is  that  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  a  small  triangle 
having  its  apex  on  the  Red  Sea,  its  base  on  Palestine,  and 
its  sides  formed  by  the  Gulf  of  Suez  on  the  west,  and  that  of 
Akabah  on  the  east.  It  is  a  mere  collection  of  naked  rocks 
and  craggy  precipices,  intersected  by  long  narrow  defiles 
and  sandy  valleys,  in  which  tamarisk  bushes,  dwarf  acacias, 
thorny  shrubs,  and  some  kinds  of  euphorbia,  are  almost  the 
only  vegetation;  in  a  few  favoured  spots  a  cluster  of  wild 
date-palms  may  occasionally  be  met  with;  and  the  scanty 
soil  after  the  spring  rains  becomes  sprinkled  over  with 
thin  blades  of  grass  that  the  summer  suns  soon  wither. 
Running  water,  except  a  few  ri\Tilets,  the  result  of  the 
spring  or  autumn  rains,  none  of  which  outlast  the  summer, 
there  is  none;  but  in  its  stead  the  traveller  meets  with 
a  stagnant  and  brackish  pool  here  and  there  under  the 
shelter  of  some  overhanging  rock,  or  a  not  less  brackish 
welL  In  the  centre  of  this  dreary  district  rises  the  famous 
mountain  group,  one  particular  summit  of  which,  though  not 
the  highest,  is  conjectured  to  have  been  the  Biblical  Sinai. 
At  its  foot  lies  Wadi  Feyran,  a  valley  several  miles  in 
extent,  and  the  only  tolerably  fertile  piece  of  ground  in 
the  whole  region.  The  climate,  allowing  for  the  increase 
of  heat  consequent  on  a  southerly  latitude,  resembles  in 
the  main  that  of  Syria, — rainy  in  the  winter  and  early 
spring,  with  passing  storms  in  autumn ;  at  other  times  it 
is  uniformly  dry  and  clear.  The  summer  temperature 
reaches  in  the  valleys,  and  particularly  in  the  great  deso- 
late gully  called  the  "  Ghowr,"  which  is  a  continuation 
of  the  Dead  Sea  hollow,  .a  height  of  118°  Fahr.  in  the 
shade;  during  the  night  it  often  falls  to  70",  or  even  lower. 
Winter  is  cold,  but  ice  and  snow  seldom  occur  except  upon 
the  heights,  where  the  Sinai  group  in  particular  becomes 
snow-capped  every  year  for  a  period  varying  from  a  few 
days  to  over  two  months.  The  atmosphere  is  healthy, 
except  in  autumn  and  in  early  spring. 

Between  the  gulfs  of  Akabah  and  Suez  the  geological 
formations  are  almost  exclusively  plutonic  or  volcanic, — 
the  latter  occupying  in  general  a  lower  range  than  the 
former;  metamorpluc  belts,  chiefly  of  gneiss  and  slate,  are 
also  to  be  met  with.  Basalt  and  greenstone  are  the  most 
usual  volcanic  forms,  and  the  subterraneous  action  that 
once  produced  them  does  not  yet  seem  to  be  wholly 
exhausted,  for  hot  springs  are  of  frequent  occurrence 
throughout  the  region,  and  earthquakes,  accompanied  by 
loud  underground  noises,  are  by  no  means  uncommon. 
The  hot  wells  near  Suez,  called  "  Eyoon  Moosa,"  or  the 
"Fountains  of  Moses,"  are  well  known;  as  also  are  those 
entitled  "  Hammam  Pharaoon,"  or  the  "  Bath  of  Pharaoh," 
the  waters  of  which  resemble  in  their  constituents  those  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  These  volcanic  phenomena  cease,  however, 
in  the  zone  to  the  east  of  Akabah,  where  rises  the  great  and 
barren  mountain  range  of  Sherk  (the  "  Seir"  of  the  Bible),  a 


system  wholly  Jurassic  in  its  composition,  though  its  strata 
lie  at  various  and  often  at  abrupt  angles. 

The  plants  and  animals  tenanting  this  district  are,  with 
slight  modifications,  common  to  the  next,  where,  however, 
they  in  general  obtain  a  fuller  development,  and  under 
which  they  may  accordingly  be  more  appropriatt^ly 
described. 

The  second  geographical  district  is  that  of  the  Hejaz, 
lying  between  28°  and  21°  N.  lat.  along  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  Red  Sea,  and  extending  inland  for  a  distance 
varying  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  It  con- 
sists of  a  continuation  of  the  SherA  mountain  range,  with 
a  narrow  sandy  slip  of  level  ground  towards  the  sea,  and 
a  hilly  plateau  on  the  inland  side,  broken  by  bare  and 
fantastic  rocks.  Its  surface  is,  Avith  few  exceptions, 
barren  ;  stony  to  the  north,  sandy  to  the  east  and  south ; 
what  little  irrigation  it  possesses  is  wholly  from  wells, 
deep  sunk  and  brackish ;  the  spring  rains  supply  a  few 
streams  that  soon  dry  up  in  summer.  Along  its  length 
lie  the  great  Syrian  and  Egyptian  pL],Trim-routes,  mere 
camel  tracks,  of  which  the  direction  is  determined  by  the 
scanty  wells  and  a  few  villages.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Medinah  alone,  25°  N.  lat.,  and  at  the  station  of  Kholeys, 
a  few  days'  journey  north  of  Mecca,  is  any  considerable 
cultivation  to  be  found,  the  result  of  springs ;  elsewhere 
all  is  drought  and  sterib'ty. 

The  southernmost  extremity  of  this  region,  marked  ofi'  The 
as  the  "Haram"  or  Sacred  Territor}',  but  in  its  physical  "Hai«a> 
characteristics  identical  with  the  rest,  contains  the  town  of  "^  Me.cfc, 
Mecca.     South-east  of  this  tract  rises  the  upland  district 
called  "  Jebel  Kora,"  or  "  Mountain  of  Villages,"  fertile 
and  copiously  watered  ;  celebrated  too  for  the  excellence 
of  its  fniits  and  the  salubrity  of  its  climate ;  whereas  the 
Hejaz,  particularly  along  its  western  or  seaward  slope,  has 
the  reputation  of   being   unhealthy  and  feverish.      Due 
south  of  Mecca  the  mountains  rise  still  higher,  up  to  the 
precipitous  fastnesses  of  Jebel  Aseer,  intersected  by  count- 
less narrow  but  fertile  valleys. 

With  Hejaz  we  may  also  reckon,  topologically  speaking,  O^ologwW 
the  oases  of  Jowf  and  Douma,  situated  to  the  north-east,  charactei 
both  formed  by  broad  and  abrupt  depressions  in  the  inland 
plateau,  and  surrounded  by  a  wide-spread  wilderness  of 
rock  and  sand.  The  geological  formation  of  this  region  is 
chiefly  calcareous  and  Jurassic,  though  isolated  traces  of 
volcanic  outbursts  are  seen  near  Medinah  and  Mecca  , 
some  also  of  the  wells  in  the  Hejaz — that  of  Zemzem,  for 
example,  at  Mecca — are  tepid ;  and  one  distinct  eruption  of 
lava  is  stated  to  have  occurred  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Medinah  as  recently  as  the  middle  of  the  1 3th  century. 

Of  plants  there  is  an  endless  variety,  but  insufficiently  Vegeu.*-- 
kno^vn,  for  Arab  botany  has  yet  to  be  investigated. 
"  Samh,"  a  small  mesembryanthemum,  from  the  grain  of 
which  the  Bedouins  prepare  a  sort  of  porridge  that  serves 
them  in  lieu  of  bread ;  "  Mesaa,"  a  thorny  bush  that  bears 
a  subacid  berry  not  unlike  a  currant  in  appearance  and 
flavour;  "Nebek,"  the  Rhamnui  lotus  of  botanists;  many 
kinds  of  euphorbia,  absinlliium,  and  the  bitter  colocynth, 
used,  by  the  Arabs  for  medicine,  grow  wild  everywhere. 
The  tamarisk  or  "  TaUi,"  the  southern  larch  or  "  Ithel,"  ' 

the  chestnut,  the  sycamore,  and  several  other  trees,  the 
wood  of  which  is,  however,  too  porous  and  brittle  for  use 
as  timber,  are  natives  of  Hejaz ;  so  also  is  the  wild  dwarf 
date-palm,  the  almond,  the  pomegranate,  and  the  "  gum- 
arabic  "  tree,  a  graceful  and  delicate  acacia.  Fine  grass, 
intermingled  with  various  aromatic  herbs,  springs  up  in 
patches  between  the  stones  and  among  the  sand  ;  but  the 
want  of  sufficient  rainfall  and  the  dryness  of  the  atmo- 
sphere prevent  any  really  profitable  vegetation,  except  in 
the  few  oases  already  mentioned.  Taking  it  as  a  whole, 
the  Hejaz  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  actual  and  reccg- 
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nised  desert  alone,  the  most  hopelessly  sterile  district  in 
ihe  whole  Arabian  peninsula. 

Following  the  Red  Sea  coast  down  to  its  southernmost 
cjctremity  at  Aden,  we  havs  in  view  the  third  great 
geographical  section,  that  of  Yemen.  It  includes  two 
regions,  sea-shore  and  inland,  the  former  of  which  is 
commonly  called  the  "  TehamaL"  This  is  a  wide  strip  of 
coast  left  by  the  mountain  chain,  which,  contiiming  on  from 
the  Hejaz,  runs  down  as  far  as  Aden,  but  hereabouts  recedes 
somewhat  to  the  east,  thus  forming  an  arc,  in  the  curve 
of  which  lies  the  Tehamah.  The  mountcinous  district 
extends  far  inland,  and  gives  out  several  minor  branches, 
some  of  which  reach  about  three  hundred  miles  to  the  east. 

Tehamah  is,  as  might  be  expected  from  its  topical  and 
geographical  conditions,  a  very  hot  region  ;  it  is  one  also 
of  but  moderate  fertility,  though  the*  soil,  an  agglomeration 
principally  of  coral  debris,  is  less  absolutely  barren  than 
that  of  the  Hejaz.  The  rains  here  are  periodical,  their  fall 
coinciding  with  the  epoch  of  the  Indian  monsoon  ;  they 
give  rise  to  numerous  torrents,  that  traverse  the  plains,  and 
some  of  which  hardly  dry  up  throughout  the  year.  The 
;oast-line  is  indented  by  several  small  harbours  and  road- 
steads ;  intricate  coral  reefs  render  the  ajiproach  everywhere 
difficult,  often  dangerous. 

Yemen,  under  which  name  the  whole  south-western 
quarter  of  the  peninsula  is  popularly  included,  possesses 
many  advantages,  both  of  climate  and  soil,  denied  to  the 
greater  portion  of  Arabia.  It  is  a  highland  country, 
formed  by  a  labyrinth  of  precipitous  hills  and  fertile 
valleys.  The  air  is  pure  and  even  cool ;  the  seasons  are  -as 
regular  as  those  of  eastern  India,  and  succeed  each  other 
in  much  the  same  order.  No  accurate  survey  has  yet 
been  made  to  determine  the  elevation  of  its  mountains, 
some  of  which  have  been  roughly,  but  perhaps  incorrectly, 
estimated  at  five  thousand  feet  iu  height ;  their  geaeral 
direction  is  from  north-west  to  south-east.  The  largest 
plains,  or  rather  plateaus,  inclosed  by  them  are  that  of 
N'cjran  on  the  noi-th,  that  of  Sanai  to  the  south,  and  that 
of  Mareb  to  the  east,  on  the  frontier  of  the  great  desert. 
The  oasis  of  the  southern  Jowf,  a  basin-like  depression 
occurring  in  the  sandy  waste  that  reaches  inland  from  the 
high  grounds  of  Yemen  up  to  Oman,  on  the  other  side  of 
Arabia,  may  also  be  reckoned  as  belonging  to  Yemen. 

Though  the  mountains  are  well  supplied  with  water,  no 
eonsiderable  livers  or  streams  find  their  way  from  them  to 
the  Red  Sea,  tropical  evaporation  combining  with  the  light 
and  porous  quality  of  the  soil  to  drj'  up  the  torrent  beds ; 
nor  do  any  natural  lakes  eidst,  though  artificial  pools  and 
tanks,  in  which  water  is  preserved  all  the  year  round,  have 
been  constructed  in  plenty.  Indications  of  volcanic  action, 
long  since  extinct,  abound  throughout  Yemen,  where  basalt 
formations  compose  a  considerable  and  the  most  fertile 
portion  of  the  coffee-bearing  district ;  in  other  places 
Jurassic  rock  predominates,  while  granite  occurs  in  patches 
here  and  there.  Spar,  agate,  onj'x,  and  cameHan  are 
exported  from  Yemen  ;  silver  and  gold  are  reported  to 
have  been  found  on  its  hills,  but  on  doubtful  authority. 

It  is  in  this  region  that  Arabian  vegetation  obtains  its 
most  varied,  as  also  its  most  valuable  development. 
North  of  Medinah  the  parched  and  niggard  soil,  chiefly 
composed  of  marl,  flint,  and  sand,  with  a  supply  of  rain 
alike  scanty  and  uncertain,  produces  little  more  than 
varieties  of  acacia,  euphorbias,  and  thorny  shrubs, — a 
valueless  crop.  But  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Medinah 
commences  the  great  date-palm  belt  that  crosses  the 
peninsula,  and  extends  southward  as  far  as  lat.  23°  in 
fuU  vigour.  A  hundred  and  more  varieties  of  this  tree 
are  said  to  grow  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Medinah 
alone  :  the  quality  of  the  fruit  varies  for  each  kind,  as  also 
do  its  size,  colour,  and  flavour.     The  poorest  of  all,  the 


"  sihanee  "  date,  a  yellow,  stringy  fruit,  is  much  eaten  by 
the  Bedouins ;  the  "  birnee "  is  red  and  succulent ;  the 
"  jebelee,"  an  upland  date,  is  a  staple  article  of  export 
Nejd  is,  however,  the  favoured  land  of  date-palms  :  every 
valley  that  intersects  its  vast  plateaus  waves  with  them  j 
and  the  fruit,  which  often  attains  a  length  of  two  inches, 
with  a  proportionate  thickness,  far  surpasses  the  best 
products  of  Hejaz  in  lusciousness  as  in  size.  Eaten  fresh 
or  stowed  with  butter,  they  form  the  staflF  of  Arab  food ; 
and  the  pulp,  after  the  kernels  have  been  extracted,  close- 
pressed  and  half  dried,  is  exported  under  the  name  of 
ajxoek  to  almost  every  part  of  the  East.  In  general  a 
latitude  varying  from  27'  to  22°  N.,  and  a  sufficient  distance 
from  the  sea  to  preclude  its  atmospheric  influences,  seem 
to  be  the  mos^favourable  circumstances  for  bringing  this 
fruit  to  perfection ;  and  hence  it  comes  that  the  produce  of 
the  Jowf  and  of  Hareek — which,  though  inland,  lie  too 
far,  the  one  to  the  north,  the  other  to  the  south, — of 
the  Hejaz  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  of  Rateef  on  the  Persian 
Gulf  coast,  is  decidedly  inferior  to  that  of  the  inland 
districts  of  Kaseem  and  Nejd.  Yet  an  exception  must  be 
made  in  favour  of  the  "  kholas"  date,  as  it  is  called,  that 
grows  in  Hasa,  an  amber-coloured  date  of  exquisite  flavour, 
the  king  of  dates :  the  tree  itself  that  bears  it  is  readily 
distinguished  from  every  other  species  by  the  delicacy  of 
its  stem  and  foliage.  But  in  the  greater  number  of 
instances,  whatever  the  variation  in  the  fruit,  the  palm 
trees  themselves  are  to  an  unpractised  eye  undistinguish- 
able  the  one  from  the  other. 

Besides  the  date  tree,  the  "  doom,"  a  fan-leaved  palm  Other 
bearing  a  large  fibrous  and  sweetish  fruit,  is  not  of  ■'^*- 
uncommon  growth  in  the  central  and  southern  districts ; 
while  the  cocoa-nut  and  betel  are  planted,  though  not  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  reckon  among  the  articles  of  ordinary 
cultivation,  along  the  southern  and  eastern  coast.  So  are 
also  the  banana,  the  papay,  and  the  Indian  fig;  but  all 
these  are  of  recent  importation  from  the  opposite  coast  of 
India.  Vines  are  cultivated  throughout  Arabia,  and  havev;nea. 
been  so  from  time  immemorial ;  and  though  since  the 
well-known  prohibition  of  the  Koran  the  grapes  are  no 
longer  pressed  for  wine,  they  are  in  great  request  as  an 
article  of  consumption,  both  fresh  and  dried.  The  best 
fruit  is  that  of  Yemen  ;  Oman,  where  the  heat  is  such  that 
the  vintage  is  gathered  in  April,  comes  next,  both  for  the 
quantity  and  the  quality  of  its  produce.  In  peaches,  C.lier 
apricots,  pomegranates,  and  oranges,  the  district  of  Taif,  ■*^getabl« 
near  Mecca,  excels  all  others.  Senna,  an  article  much  I'o'i"':*^ 
used  by  the  Arabs  in  their  rough  medicine,  grows  in  the 
southern  Hejaz  and  the  Tehamah ;  so  aiso  does  the  balsam 
tree,  the  best  of  which  is  indigenous  to  the  district  of 
Safra,  near  Mecca;  its  gum  is  sold  even  within  Arabia 
itself  at  a  high  price.  The  incense  tree,  said  to  be  a 
native  of  Hadramaut,  in  tlie  extreme  south,  has,  strange 
to  say,  never  yet  been  exactly  identified,  though  its  gum 
is  a  constant  article  of  export ;  and  the  henna  tree  {Laiv- 
sonia  inermis),  used  in  dyeing,  grows  abundantly  on  the 
western  coast  The  cotton  shrub  springs  up,  seemingly 
wild,  in  the  gullies  of  Nejd ;  but  owing  to  the  dryness  of 
the  soil  and  climate,  does  not  repay  extensive  cultivation. 
Indigo  is  grown  in  many  places,  chiefly  in  ihe  low  districts 
bordering  on  the  Persian  Gulf. 

But  although  the  Arabs  themselves  consider  the  date- 
palm  the  special  pride  and  ornament  of  their  country,  a 
more  general  verdict  would  probably  be  given  outside  of 
Arabia  itself  in  favour  of  the  cofi"ee  plant  This  shnib  is 
by  some  supposed  to  be  indigenous  to  Abyssiaia ;  it  has, 
however,  for  several  centuries  attained  its  most  extensive 
distribution  and  its  highest  standard  of  produce  in  Yemen, 
where  it  is  cultivated  throughout  about  half  of  the  upland 
district,  the  best  quality  of  berry  being  that  which  ripens 
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on  the  western  slopes  of  the  mountains  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Sanad. 

The  plant  itself  is  too  well  known  to  require  descrip- 
tion ;  it  is  enough  here  to  remark  that  its  principal  flower- 
ing season  in  Yemen  is  in  March.  The  first  crop  of  the 
berries  ripens  in  May ;  a  second  and  a  third  crop  succeed 
in  the  course  of  the  year.  The  diffused  atmospheric  heat 
of  an  equatorial  region  is  requisite  for  the  growth  of  the 
coffee  plant ;  yet  it  needs  also  a  large  supply  of  moistuic, 
and  even  of  shade,  to  protect  it  from  the  too  direct  action 
of  the  sun.  In  order  to  obtain  these  conditions,  large  trees 
are  often  planted  here  and  there  among  the  shi-ubs,  which 
are  arranged  on  rock  terraces,  one  above  another,  amphi- 
theatre-wise, along  the  slopes,  and  are  densely  crowded 
together.  The  processes  of  gathering  and  drying  the 
berries,  of  separating  the  husks,  and  of  picking  the  kernels, 
are  all  performed  by  manual  labour  of  the  simplest  kind. 
How  the  drink  is  prepared  has  been  often  and  minutely 
described  by'travellers  ;  the  method  employed  is  tedious, 
but  the  result  infinitely  surpasses  that  obtained  in  any 
other  country  or  by  any  other  method.  A  slightly  acid 
and  very  refreshing  beverage  is  also  made  from  an  infusion 
of  the  "  kishr  "  or  outer  husk.  Its  use  is  almost  confined 
to  the  Yemen  ;  it  is  esteemed  a  febrifuge. 

A  small  shrub,  called  "  kAat,"  is  common  throughout 
the  coffee  plantations  ;  it  resembles  verbena  in  scent  and 
growth ;  its  leaves  are  chewed  by  the  natives,  much  as 
those  of  tobacco  are  by  some  Europeans ;  the  effect  is  that 
-fa  gentle  stimulant  and  anti-narcotic.  This  plant  is  only 
found  in  the  south-western  regions,  and  its  use  is  limited 
to  them. 

Next  to  Yemen,  and  lying  along  the  coast  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  from  Aden  to  Cape  Ilas-el-Hadd,  a  distance  of  1 200 
miles,  are  situated  the  provinces  of  Hadramaut  arrd 
Mahrah,  the  former  mentioned  in  Genesis  under  the  name 
(f  Ilazarmaveth,  and  more  celebrated  in  ancient  Arab 
chronicles,  ard  in  the  notices  of  Strabo  and  Ptolemy, 
than  it  has  been  in  later  times.  This  coast  has  been  visited 
and  even  partially  explored  by  Captain  XVellsted  and  other 
navigators.  It  presents  everywhere  much  the  same  dieary 
appearance  as  that  of  the  llejaz  and  Tehamah, — a  narrow 
tringo  of  sand  or  of  equally  sterile  shore ;  beyond  this 
rises  a  mountain  range,  varj-ing,  so  far  as  any  tolerably 
accurate  calculations  have  been  made,  from  1000  to  3000 
feet  in  height  ;  its  formation  ajipears  to  be  in  many  places 
volcanic  ;  behind  this  comes  a  second  and  loftier  mountain 
belt,  Jurassic  in  its  general  character,  resembling  the  high- 
lands of  Yemen;  while  far  beyond  stretches  away  the 
great  sandy  desert,  varied,  however,  where  it  approaches 
the  mountain-foot,  by  oases  of  considerable  fertility,  among 
which  that  of  Wadi  Doan  is  said  to  be  the  most  extensive. 
Several  barren  islands  and  reefs  fringe  the  waste.  The 
mountains  of  Hadramaut  form  one  system  with  those  of 
Yemen,  but,  unlike  the  latter,  senm  to  bo  of  an  almost 
monotonous  sterility.  Torrents  descend  from  them,  but 
uo  rivers  ;  nor,  though  lakes  are  mentioned  in  the  very 
apocryphal  records  of  the  Arabs,  has  any  sign  of  their 
existence  been  verified.  The  climate  is  intensely  hot,  and 
is  said  to  be  unhealtby,  at  least  to  strangers  ;  the  vegeta- 
tion is  scanty.  No  part  of  the  peninsula  has  been  less 
explored  than  this,  even  by  the  Orientals  themselves;  and 
European  travellers  have  supplied  few  reliable  data  for 
what  regards  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  interior, 
any  more  than  of  its  inhabitants  and  products. 

From  Ras-el-Hadd  tn  the  extreme  northern  limits  of 
Arabia,  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  provinces  of 
Oman  and  Hasa  complete  the  sea -coast  Oman  is  a 
ni^nntainous  district,  its  principal  range,  that  of  Jebel 
Aktidar,  or  the  "Green  Mountain,"  so  called  from  the 
abundant   vegetation   that   covers   its   sides,   reaches   an 


ascertained  height  of  6000  feet ;  several  other  minor  chains 
run  parallel  with  it  and  with  the  coast;  the  plains  beneath 
them  are  well  watered  and  fertile,  though,  like  every  oiher 
part  of  Arabia,  destitute  of  running  rivers  or  streams,  the 
want  of  which  is  here  atoned  by  copious  weUs  and  springs, 
running  over  into  large  pools,  and  supplying  an  extensive 
system  of  irrigation.  The  rocks  are  chiefly  granite  en 
their  upper,  limestone  on  their  lower  level ;  but  here,  too, 
as  on  the  Red  Sea  coast,  indications  of  volcanic  action, 
though  at  a  comparatively  remote  period,  are  frequently 
to  be  observed ;  hot  springs,  too,  such  as  those  known  bj 
the  title  of  Imam  Alee,  near  Mascat,  are  not  uncommon, 
The  only  good  harbour  on  this  part  of  the  coast  is  that  of 
Mascat,  with  which  the  immediately  contiguous  part  of 
Matrah  may  be  reckoned.  By  the  sea-shore  the  climate  is 
intensely  hot,  rivalling  in  this  respect  that  of  Aden,  and 
far  from  wholesome  ;  among  the  mountains  inland  the  air 
is  cool  and  pure. 

Near  Cape  Musandam,  at  about  400  miles  north-west 
of  Ras-el-Hadd,  the  mountains  (which,  averaging  in  this 
promontory  from  2000  to  3000  feet  in  height,  come  down 
in  precipices  to  the  sea  edge),  are  indented  with  numerous 
deep  creeks  and  bays,  eevSral  of  which  afl'ord  good  anchor- 
age and  shelter, — only  they  are  cut  off  by  the  steepness  of 
the  surrounding  cliffs  from  inland  communication.  West 
of  Musandam,  and  following  the  sweep  of  the  great  bay  of 
Sharjah  and  Ivatar,  within  the  gulf  itself,  the  coast  be- 
comes low  and  sandy,  and  henceforth  offers  no  harbours, 
but  mere  roadsteads,  often  dangerous  of  approach  by  reason 
of  the  numerous  banks  and  shoals  in  the  sea.  A  few  palm 
trees  line  the  shore,  which  has  a  desolate  appearance. 
Further  still  to  the  north-west,  along  the  region  of  Hasa, 
and  up  to  the  head  of  the  gull,  the  coast  continues  low, 
but  is  enlivened  by  extensive  green  tracts  of  palm-grovea 
and  other  semi-tropical  vegetation.  The  mountains,  situated 
a  good  way  inland,  and  not  exceeding  3000  feet  in  their 
extreme  height,  are  of  Jurassic  formation.  Copious  springs, 
some  of  which  are  hot  and  others  tepid,  break  out  in 
many  places  at  their  base,  but  are  again  absorbed  in  the 
sand,  or  are  dissipated  by  field  irrigation  before  reaching 
^he  sea.  The  extreme  northern  angle  of  the  gulf  is  com- 
paratively deserl 

Owing  to  the  rapid  interchange  of  heat  and  cold  occa-  PiiysiaoJ 
sioned  by  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  gulf  between  the  i-i>:>nu-ter 
torrid  levels  of  Arabia  on  the  one  side,  and  the  high,  not  "'"■ ''""st- 
unfrequently  snow-capped,   mountains  of    Persia  on    the 
other,  the  climate  of  ihis  coast  is  remarkably  irregular  in 
its  seasons,  and  subject  to  sudden  storms  of  great  violence, 
with  heavy  rains.     It  is   also  decidedly  unhealthy ;  and 
low  fevers,  sometimes  of  an  intermittent,  sometimes  of  a 
typhoid  type,  are  never  absent  from  the  villages. 

Indeed  the  whole  of  the  Arabian  sea-shore,  which  we 
have  now  thus  summarily  surveyed,  partakes  more  or  less 
of  the  same  unhealthy  character,  one  often  noticed  by 
travellers,  and  experienced  by  some  of  them  with  fatal 
effect.  We  have  seen,  too,  that  in  general  outline  it  offers 
little  variety,  being  mostly  mountainous,  especially  in  its 
southern  part,  with  a  narrow  and  rarely  fertile  shor^-fringe; 
while  the  mountains  themselves  vary  in  height  and  extent, 
being  at  their  loftiest  and  widest  in  Yemen  and  Oman, 
where  their  rich  vegetation,  joined  to  a  pure  air,  and  a 
climate  tempered  by  the  elevation,  offers  an  agreeable 
contrast  to  the  dissimOar  quaUties  of  the  coast  itself, 
narrower  and  more  barren  elsewhere. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  central  plateau,  or  Nejd,  Centra 
an  important  region,  regarded  by  the  Arabs  themselves  as  Arabia,,, 
peculiarly  their   own — the  stronghold  of  their  vigorous  *  "^ 
nationality,   and  the   birthplace  of  their  most  cherished 
traditions  and  institutions. 

It  is   girded  in  on  every  side  by  a  broad  desert  belt, 
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which  the  traveller  must  of  necessity  cross  before  he 
reaches  the  inner  region.  It  is  this  very  desert  that,  having 
been  oft«n  witnessed  on  its  outer  rim,  but  never  traversed 
from  one  side  to  the  other  by  Greek  or  Roman,  or  even,  in 
the  greater  number  of  instances,  by  modem  explorers,  has 
given  occasion  to  the  belief  that  central  Arabia  was  itself 
little  better  than  an  expanse  of  uninhabitable  waste, — an 
idea  expressed  by  the  Arabia  DeaeHa  of  the  ancients,  and 
often  repeated  by  later  writers. 

This  desert,  on  the  north  and  north-east,  where  it  extends 
'rom  Syria  and  the  Hejaz  inwards,  is  a  region  of  hard 
gravelly  soU,  from  which  circumstance  it  has  derived  the 
elastic  title  of  "  Petraea."  It  is  diversified  here  and  there 
by  belts  of  sand,  with  occasional  patches  of  stunted  bush 
and  thin  grass,  indicative  of  moisture  at  some  depth 
below;  the  sand,  too,  affords  rooting  for  a  feathery 
euphorbia,  the  "  ghada  "  of  the  Arabs,  a  favourite  browse 
of  camels.  The  general  height  of  this  tract,  backed  up  as 
it  is  \>j  the  Syrian  plateau  on  the  north,  and  the  Sherd 
mountains  on  the  west,  appears  to  vary  from  1000  to  2000 
feet  above  the  sea.  Eastward  it  slowly  slopes  down  to 
the  level  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  A  long  serpentine  depres- 
sion, beginning  in  the  Syrian  territory  near  Palmyra, 
traverses  it  in  a  south-easterly  direction ;  this  is  Wadi 
Seihan,  or  the  "  Valley  of  the  Wolf,"  leading  to  the  deep 
oval  hollow  of  Jowf,  with  its  oasis  of  palms  and  gardens. 
A  more  extensive  but  shallosver  depression  to  the  west 
forms  the  oasis  of  Teyma,  known  to  Hebrew  chroniclers. 
South  of  Jowf  and  Tejona  the  desert  changes  its  stony 
to  a  sandy  character,  and  its  surface  is  heaped  up  by 
the  winds  into  vast  ridges,  called  the  Nefood  or  "  passes," 
not  to  be  crossed  without  some  danger;  for,  besides  the 
almost  absolute  want  of  water,  a  few  scanty  and  brackish 
wells  of  which,  separated  one  from  the  other  by  intervals 
of  GO  or  more  miles,  alone  exist,  it  is  here  that  the 
e  "  simoom,"   or  poison  wind,  often  blows — a  phenomenon 

loom.  entirely  distinct  from  the  customary  "  shelook,"  or  sirocco, 
of  the  south,  much  as  a  hurricane  differs  from  an  ordinary 
gale,  though  the  two  have  been  occasionally  confounded 
in  popular  writings.  The  simoom  is  a  peculiar  condi- 
tion of  the  atmosphere,  resembling  in  all  essential  points 
a  cyclone.  As  in  the  cyclone,  the  central  space,  or  the 
simoom  itself,  is  calm,  but  is  occupied  by  a  gas  unfit 
for  respiration  ;  while  round  this  as  a  centre,  slowly  travel- 
ling on,  there  eddy  violent  gusts  of  heated  air,  like  those 
of  a  furnace,  though  it  is  not  to  them,  but  to  the  compara- 
tive vacuum  which  they  surround,  that  the  simoom  owes 
its  suffocating  qualities.  It  approaches  slowly  amid  the 
T7hirl  of  air  currenla  that  precede  it  for  some  distance;  its 
violet  colour  announces  it  when  actually  near.  During 
its  presence  the  only  chance  of  preserving  life  tUl  the 
mephitic  vapour  has  passed  over,  is  found  in  covering  the 
face  with  a  cloth  and  lying  prone  on  the  sand,  thus  to  inhale 
what  little  atmospheric  air  still  exists  in  the  upper  ground 
stratum,  and  thus  to  maintain  the  breath  till  the  period, 
varying  from  two  to  ten  minutes,  of  the  poison  column  be 
gone  by  ;  meanwhile  the  feeling  in  the  chest  is  that  of 
suffocation,  and  that  in  the  limbs  as  if  molten  iron  were 
being  poured  over  them.  Camels  instinctively  bury  their 
muzzles  in  the  sand  during  the  simoom;  but  horses  are 
said  not  to  possess  the  same  preservatory  instinct,  and 
to  perish  in  consequence.  The  precise  nature  of  the 
phenomenon,  and  its  origin,  are'  subjects  of  conjecture; 
but  its  general  character,  that  of  an  eddy  of  heated  atmo- 
sphere around  a  central  space  occupied  by  a  deleterious 
gas,  the  whole  travelling  at  a  slow  rate,  and  generaUy  from 
south  or  east  to  north  and  west,  is  not  to  bo  mistaken. 
»nnl.iiu3  South  of  the  Nefood  begins  a  series  of  granite  hills,  at 
Shoiucr.  first  cropping  up  as  mere  isolated  rocks  through  the  sand, 
then  increasing  in  extent  and  height  till  they  coalesce  and 


form  the  two  parallel  chains  of  Jebel  Aja  and  Jebel  Solma, 
both  of  which  cross  two-thirds  of  the  peninsula  from 
N.N.E.  to  S.S.W.  The  highest  peak  of  either  does  not 
seem  to  exceed  4000  feet  above  the  sea-leveL  Between 
them  and  around  their  base  extend  broad  and  well-peopled 
valleys.  The  irrigation  is  whoUy  artificial  and  from  wells, 
which  here '  yield  an  abundant  supply.  The  water  is 
brought  up  from  an  average  depth  of  20  or  30  feet.  The 
climate  of  this  region,  though  heated  by  the  neighbouring 
desert,  is  remarkably  healthy,  and  the  air  extremely  pure. 

Passing  this  mountain-belt,  we  find  a  second  depression, 
still  following  the  same  general  direction,  namely,  from 
N.N.E.  to  S  S.W.,  wide  and  fertile,  a  land  of  palm-trees, 
gardens,  and  wells;  the  soil  is  here  and  there  streaked 
with  sand,  but  no  mountains  or  even  rocks  of  considerable 
size  occur  anywhere.  Towards  the  east  the  level  of  this 
region  gradually  rises  upwards  to  the  Toweyk  range,  by 
which  it  is  ultimately  shut  in.  Westward  it  slopes  down- 
wards, and  at  last  opens  out  on  the  Hejaz  near  iledinah. 
The  general  level  is  low,  not  exceeding  1000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  the  temperature  hot;,  it  is  altogether 
the  most  productive,  but  at  the  :ame  time  the  least  healthy 
region  of  central  Arabix  Water  abounds  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  its  extent,  at  a  level  of  only  a  few  feet 
below  the  ground,  and  occasionally  coDects  on  the  surface 
in  perennial  pools,  none  of  which  are,  however,  large 
enough  to  deserve  the  name  of  lakes.  The  most  thickly 
peopled  secticn  of  this  valley  is  called  Kaseem. 

North-east  of  it  rises  the  mountain  chain  of  Toweyk,  Jlounuit. 
running  almost  due  south,  and  keeping  at  a  distance  vary-  chain  of 
lag  from  100  to  200  miles  from  the  Persian  Gulf.     This '''"''^y'' 
constitutes   the   backbone  of  the  Arab   peninsula,  which 
rises  up  to  it  first  by  a  rapid  ascent  from  the  coast,  and  • 

then  by  a  succession  of  more  gently  graduated  plateaus 
and  valleys  from  the  east  and  west.  Thus  the  wider  half 
of  the  peninsula  itself  Hes,  not,  as  has  been  erroneously 
stated,  to  the  east,  but  to  the  west  of  the  principal  water- 
shed. The  Toweyk  or  "complication"  chain,  so  called 
from  the  labyrinthine  character  of  its  numerous  gullies  and  Physical 
gorges,  is  a  broad  limestone  table-land,  and  at  no  point  character, 
exceeds,  so  far  as  has  been  roughly  estimated,  the  limit  of  '''^'^''J'ri 
5000  feet  in  height;  it  covers  an  extent  of  100  and  more 
miles  in  width;  its  upper  ledges  are  clothed  with  excellent 
pasturage;  and  its  narrow  valleys  shelter  in  their  shade 
rich  gardens  and  plantations,  usually  irrigated  from  wells, 
but  occasionally  traversed  for  some  short  distance  by 
running  streams.  Except  the  date-palm,  the  "ithel"  or 
larch,  already  described,  the  ''  markh,"  a  large-leaved 
spreading  tree,  the  wood  of  which  is  too  brittle  for  con- 
structive purposes,  and  some  varieties  of  acacia,  the  plateau 
produces  no  trees  of  considerable  size ;  but  of  aromatic 
herbs  and  bright  flowers,  among  which  the  red  anemone 
or  "ehekeek"  is  conspicuous,  this  region  is  wonderfully 
productive, — so  much  that  Arab  writers  justly  praise  the 
sweet  scent  no  less  than  the  purity  and  coolness  of  its 
breezes.  The  simoom  or  poison  wind  of  the  low  lands 
and  deserts  is  here  unknown;  even  the  sirocco,  when  it 
occurs,  is  comparatively  bearable.  No  signs  of  volcanic 
action  or  hot  springs  are  found  within  this  region,  and 
the  mountain  strata  are  ordinarily  horizontal ;  the  sides 
of  the  plateaus  are,  however,  very  abrupt,  often  forming 
precipices  of  200  to  300  feet  in  height,  cut  out  in  chalky 
rock.  These  are  duo  to  water  action  from  torrential  rains 
that  frequently  fall  in  spring  and  autumn 

Immediately  at  the  foot  of  the  eastern  slope,  which  is 
much  steeper  than  the  western,  lies  a  slip  of  desert,  separ- 
ating the  highlands  from  the  coast  regions  of  Hassa  and 
Kateef.  The  northeriy  part  of  the  T  oweyk  plateau  con- 
tains the  great  province  of  Sedeyr,  'be  healthiest  district 
in  all  Arabia :  the  western  slope  is   occupied  by  the  pre 
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rince  of  Woshcm,  running  down  to  Knsecm.  South  of 
Sedeyr  is  the  province  of  "  Ared  "  or  "  The  Broad ; "  it  in- 
cludes the  highest  and  widest  table-lands  of  Towcyk. 
Thence  the  range  trends  away,  taking  the  ordinary  S.S.W. 
direction  of  the  alternate  elevations  and  depressions  that 
furrow  the  Arab  peninsula  ;  here,  though  keeping  the  same 
geographi:al  character,  it  changes  its  name  into  that  of 
"  Ared,"  and,  like  a  long  limestone  wall,  stretches  almost 
to  Mecca.  Parallel  to  it,  on  the  south,  extends  the  long 
and  barren  valley  of  Dowasir,  ending  iil  the  district  of 
Kora,  Shahrem,  and  Soley-yel ;  broken  ground, — the  passes 
of  which  lead  to  Nejran  and  Yemen.  The  upland  laby- 
rinth of  Aflaj,  south  of  Ared,  forms  the  extreme  elbow  of 
this  mountain  formation.  Just  below  it,  and  constituting 
its  south-eastern  slope,  comes  Ycmamah,  a  hot  but  fertile 
province,  with  numerous  wells  and  copious  irrigation. 
Further  yet  to  the  south  rise  the  fantastic  peaks  of  the 
Hareek  mountains,  granite  ridges,  not  over  2000  feet  in 
boiglit,  but  making  up  to  the  eye  for  their  want  of  elevation 
by  their  strange  abruptness  :  they  crop  out  like  the  moun- 
tains of  Shomer  on  the  north,  from  the  first  sands  of  the 
Great  Desert,  and  form  an  island,  as  it  were,  of  irrigation 
and  tillage,  though  both  comparatively  scant,  and  scarcely 
able  to  maintain  themselves  against  the  excessive  heat 
amid  the  desolation  around, 
•"'great  Beyond  Hareek,  or  "  Barning,"  as  the  name  means,  to 
-nthern  tJie  south,  as  also  behind  Wadi  Dowasir  and  its  neighbour- 
■  hood,  lies  the  great  Arab  desert  or  Dahna,  "  The  Red  "  as 
the  Arabs  call  it, — a  vast  extent  of  sand,  said  to  cover 
nearly  50,000  square  miles,  and  only  jotted  here  and  there 
at  far  intervals  by  a  few  clustered  bushes  or  dwarf  palms, 
indicative  of  moisture  below  the  surface,  else  wholly  deso- 
late. Its  surface  is  ribbed  into  huge  sand  waves,  the 
principal  ones  being  from  north  to  south, — that  is,  at  right 
angles  to  the  prevailing  wind,  which  is  here  the  east ;  but 
these  main  waves  are  again  crossed,  intersected,  and  jumbled 
with  other  less  regular  undulations,  the  work  of  more 
variable  breezes. 

But  neither  here  nor  elsewhere  in  Arabia  do  those 
clouds  or  columns  of  moving  sand,  the  terror  of  caravans, 
appear,  that  have  been  fabled  by  travellers  and  poets. 
Tracks  are  indeed  speedily  covered  and  effaced,  to  the 
great  annoyance  and  occasional  danger  of  the  wayfarer ; 
but  neither  he  nor  his  beast  run  the  least  risk  of  being 
thus  buried  alive.  Hunger,  and,  still  more,  thirst,  are 
Butficient  guardians  of  a  region,  to  which,  howevw,  Arab 
fancy  has  attributed  the  additional  protection  of  evil 
spirits  and  monsters  of  doath 

This  greater  desert,  the  "  Roba  el  Khaliyeh  "  or  "  Empty 
Space  "  of  geographers — the  "  Dahna  "  or  "  Crimson  "  of 
modem  Arabs,  so  called  from  the  prevailing  colour  of  its 
heated  sands, — extends  to  Yemen  and  Hadramaut  on  the 
south-west,  south,  and  south-east,  and  to  Oman  on  the 
east.  It  is  separated,  however,  from  the  northern  half  of 
the  waste-ring  that  girdles  Nejd  by  the  continuation  of 
Wadi  Dowasir  and  Sliahran,  up  to  the  mountains  of  Tayef, 
near  Mecca  ;  and  this  is  the  only  line  by  which  the  plateau 
of  Nejd  can  be  reached  from  the  coast  without  actually 
crossing  the  sandy  or  stony  T\'i]dernes3.  Lying  as  it  does 
on  or  within  the  tropics,  the  heat  of  this  great  desert  is  said 
to  be  fearful  by  day,  and,  owing  to  the  general  low  level, 
to  be  scarcely  mitigated  at  night.  But  it  is  never  traversed 
in  its  full  width,  not  even  by  Bedouins ;  and  little  or  no 
credit  can  be  attached  to  the  relations  of  those  who  pre- 
tend to  have  explored  it,  and  to  have  found  wonders  in  its 
recessep 
XMi'f  East  ot  Hftieek  rises  a  succession  of  lofty  ridges,  covered 
by  a  deep  layer  of  sand,  through  which  bla'k  rock  occa- 
sionally pierces.  This  region  bears  the  n'trae  of  Akhaf, 
and  connects  the  watershed  of   Toweyk  with    the   high 


mountains  behind  Oman.  It  is,  like  the  Duhna,  unre- 
claimed desert ;  but  the  recesses  of  its  valleys  conceal  a 
few  wells  and  springs,  so  that  travellers  from  Nejd  some- 
times take  this  route,  the  most  difficult  but  the  shortest, 
when  on  their  way  to  Oman.  Immediately  north  of  the 
Akhaf  commences  the  lesser  Dahna,  a  desert  resembling 
in  every  way  its  homonjon  of  the  south,  only  narrower ; 
its  breadth  in  many  places  not  exceeding  50  or  60  miles. 
This  long  and  dreary  strip  runs  up  the  whole  way  along 
the  easterly  side  of  the  Toweyk  plateau,  till  it  merges  in 
the  northern  or  stony  waste  land  at  the  head  of  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

Throughout  the  highlands  of  Nejd  the  climate,  thougb 
often  hot  by  day,  is  cool  and  pleasant  at  night ;  the  spring 
and  the  autumn  rains  seldom  fail  in  their  seasons;  and  the 
soil,  where  not  artificially  irrigated,  produces  excellent 
pasture, — where  irrigated,  it  renders  very  tolerable  garden 
produce  and  field  crops.  Storms  of  thunder  and  lightning 
are  of  rare  occurrence,  and  the  tornadoes  that  from  time 
to  time  visit  the  Arabian  coasts  are  here  unknown.  The 
prevailing,  as  also  the  most  refreshing  winds,  are  from  the 
east  and  north-east ;  the  south  and  west  winds  are  heated 
and  unwelcome.  Epidemic  diseases  are  rare,  and  only  one 
visitation,  and  that  not  a  severe  one,  of  cholera  is  on  record 
within  Nejd.  Between  Yemamah  and  Hareek  runs  the 
valley  called  Aftan,  which  appears  in  some  maps  as  the 
bed  of  an  imaginary  river  flowing  nearly  across  Arabia 
into  the  Persian  Gulf.  But  the  downwnrd  slope  of  the 
vaUey  itself  is  not  from  west  to  east,  but  in  the  reverse 
direction,  and  at  a  distance  of  more  than  lOO  miles  from 
the  sea  it  is  absolutely  closed  in  by  the  sand-heaped  ridges 
of  Akliaf.  Did  the  mountains  of  central  Arabia  furnish 
a  water  supply  sufficient  for  a  river,  largo  or  small,  its 
course  would  of  necessity  be  directed,  not  towards  the 
Persian  Gulf,  but  the  Red  Sea.  The  copious  springs  that 
break  out  at  the  foot,  of  the  Toweyk  mountain  range  above 
Hasa,  not  far  from  the  gulf,  are  all  of  subterranean  origin; 
and  though  they  are  evidently  the  off-drainings  of  the 
rainfall  of  Nejd,  they  have  no  connection  with  the  very 
scanty  running  or  standing  waters  of  the  surface  of  the 
great  plateau. 

Summing  up, — Arabia  may  roughly  be  di\"ided,  as  to  its 
surface  extent,  into  a  third  of  coast-ring  and  mountains, 
part  barren,  part  either  cultivated  or  susceptible  of  being 
so  ;  another  third  of  central  plateau,  also  tolerably  fertile; 
and  a  third  of  desert  circle,  intervening,  with  only  one  gap, 
that  in  the  latitude  of  Jlecca,  between  the  first  and  the 
second.  The  central  space,  whether  plattau  or  desert, 
varying  in  height  from  1000  to  3000  feet  above  the  sea, 
possesses  three  important  mountain  ranges, — two  trans- 
verse, namely,  Jcbel  Shomer  and  Jebel  Ared,  and  one 
vertical,  that  commences  vrith  Toweyk,  and  is  continued 
by  the  Akhaf, — these  latter  being  the  watershed  of  the 
peninsula,  the  general  rise  of  which  is  from  west  to  east. 
The  highest  mountain  peaks — those,  namely,  of  Jebel  Akh- 
dar  in  Oman — do  not  apparently  exceed  6000  feet. 

In  a  description  of  the  animals  of  Arabia  the  first  place 
is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  horse,  which,  though  the  opinion 
is  unsupported  by  scientific  evidence,  has  by  some  been 
supposed  to  be  indigenous  to  the  peninsuli.  As  a  fact,  it 
is  here  that  this  animal  attains  its  highest  perfection : 
not,  indeed,  that  of  size ;  for  a  true  Nejdee  of  the  best  and 
purest  breed  seldom  reaches  and  never  perhaps  exceeds 
fifteen  hands  in  heigl  "■ :  nor  that  of  mere  speed,  for  a 
trained  European  racer  would  easily  distance  a  thorough- 
bred Arab  on  any  ordinary  course  ;  but  for  perfection  of 
form,  symmetry  of  limb,  cleanness  of  muscle,  beauty  of 
appearance — for  endurance  of  fatigue,  for  docility,  and  for 
speed  maintained  to  distances  so  long  as  to  appear  in- 
credible, the  Nejdee  horse  acknowledges  no  equal     Ttf 
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animal  is  too  well  known  to  require  minute  description  on 
the  present  occasion  ;  but  it  is  important  to  have  a  clear 
idea  of  the  principal  divisions  of  its  race  and  kind,  which 
have  been  strangely  and  even  injuriously  confused  by  many 
writers. 

Tradition  assigns  the  origin  of  the  present  Arab  stock 
to  Yemen,  but  historical  records,  dating  as  far  back  as  the 
5th  century,  show  that  the  best  quality  and  the  greatest 
number  of  horses  were  then  to  be  found  exactly  in  the 
flame  district  where  they  now  exist,  namely,  in  Nejd.  Yet, 
even  there  a  horse  is  by  no  means  an  article  of  everyday 
possession,  or  of  ordinary  and  working  u&e.  War  and 
parade  are  in  fact  almost  the  only  occasions  on  which  it  is 
employed ;  and  no  genuine  Arab  would  ever  dieam  of 
mounting  his  horse  for  a  mere  peaceful  journey,  whether 
for  a  short  or  a  long  distance.  Hence  horses  are  the 
almost  exclusive  property  of  the  chiefs,  who  keep  them  for 
themselves,  and  often  for  the  equipment  of  their  armed 
retainers,  and  of  a  few  wealthy  or  distinguished  individuals, 
who  regard  them  as  an  investment  of  capital  or  an  orna- 
ment of  social  rank.  Thus,  no  motive  tempts  the  horse- 
owner  to  encourage  the  production  of  coarse  and  inferior 
breeds  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  every  circumstance  tends 
to  render  the  greatest  purity  of  blood  and  perfection  of 
wind  desirable ;  hence  it  is  not  strange  that  the  Nejdce 
horse  has  to. all  appearance  undergone  no  degeneration, 
though  he  has  also  probably  received  no  improvement 
within  historic  times.  Military  enterprise  and  the  cen- 
tralisation of  wealth  and  p>ower  enabled  the  Wahhabee 
chiefs  of  recent  date  to  collect  and  rear  a  greater  number 
of  horses  than  had  perhaps  ever  before  been  possessed  by 
a  single  Arab  potentate ;  and  the  stables  and  pastures  of 
the  sultau  of  Derey'seah  may  well  have,  as  has  been 
stated,  contained  10,000  horses,  since  those  of  his  much- 
enfeebled  successor  at  Riad  are  told  off  at  nearly  half  that 
amount.  But  if  we  allow  20,000  for  the  total  census  of 
pure  breeds  in  Nejd,  a  full  allowance,  and  assign  an  equal 
number  to  the  rest  of  the  peninsula,  thus  making  40,000 
in  all,  we  shall  still  be  rather  in  aanger  of  an  over  than  of 
an  under  statement. 

No  distinction  of  breed  is  recognised  in  Nejd  itself  ;  each 
animal  is  classed  according  to  its  individual  merits.  Nor 
ill  a  horse,  nor,  a  fortiori,  a  mare,  ever  disposed  of  by  sale  ; 
gift,  war-capture,  or  legacy  being  the  only  recognised 
methods  of  transfer  where  a  genuine  full-blood  is  con- 
cerned. Consequently,  no  commercial  export  of  Nejdee 
horses  "has  ever  been  established  ;  and  whoever  professes  to 
sell  or  boasts  of  having  bought  one,  may  be  unhesitatingly 
set  down  as  cither  deceived  or  deceiving.  In  three  man- 
ners, however — two  occasional  merely,  and  one  customary — 
has  the  Nejdee  breed  been  to  a  certain  extent  transplanted 
beyond  the  actual  limits  of  Arabia. 

The  first  of  the  occasional  or  chance  means  by  which 
the  horses  of  Nejd  have  from  time  to  time  found  their  way 
to  foreign  stables  is  the  fortune  of  war.  Thus,  for  instance, 
Ibraheem  Pasha,  after  overrunning  Arabia  in  1817,  carried 
away  to  Egypt  with  him  several  hundreds  of  the  best 
Nejdees,  both .  horses  and  mares ;  so  that  Egypt,  though 
only  for  a  while,  became  next  to  Arabia  the  most  fortunate 
land  in  this  possession ;  and  even  now,  after  the  purity  of 
the  stock  has  long  since  been  lost  in  the  Nile  valley,  the 
effects  of  its  transitory  infusion  may  be  distinctly  traced. 
Next,  Ibraheem  3  vicegerent,  KLoorsheed  Pasha,  followed 
•his  master's  example;  the  Ottoman  Turks  have  been, 
though  not  often,  equally  lucky,  and  the  distinctive  points 
of  Nejdee  blood  may  now  and  then  be  observed  in  more 
than  one  stable  at  Constantinople. 

Secondly,  a  few  thorough-bred  Nejdees  have  crossed  the 
frontier  as  presents.  In  this  manner,  Teysul,  the  late 
monarch  of  Nejd,  sent  forty  head  from  his  own  stable  iis 


an  honorary  tribute  to  the  reigning  Ottoman  sultan,  AbJ. 
el-.i\_zeez;  and  similar  offerings  have  been  now  and  thtn 
made,  as  fear  or  other  motives  may  have  dictated,  to 
ditfcrent  other  governments,  and  even  to  distinguished 
individuals.  But  mares  are  never  given  away  thus;  only 
stallions. 

The  third  and  customary  method  is  by  admixture  of 
the  race.  Nejdee  stallions  are  yeariy  hired  out  by  their 
.  owners,  and  sent  into  the  pastures  of  Jebel  Shomer,  of 
Syria,  and  even  of  Jlesopotamia,  there  to  breed  with  the 
mares  of  those  countries,  belonging  to  the  Arabs  of  Shomer, 
or  to  the  Anezeh,  or  the  Ru'alah  tribes  of  Syria,  and  tht 
like.  These  mares  are  themselves  of  Arab  though  not  o/ 
Nejdee  stock ;  the  proportion  of  good  blood  varying  in 
them  from  a  half  up  to  three- fourths  nearly,  but  none  are 
of  absolutely  pure  race.  It  is  to  the  offspring  of  such  by 
Nejdee  stallions  that  the  divisions  of  breed  much  insisted 
on  by  several  European  writers,  and  actually  recognised 
throughout  Mesopotamia  and  Syria,  but  almost,  often 
wholly,  unknown  even  by  name  in  Nejd  itself,  apply. 
These  divisions  are  principally  five, — the  Koheylee  (said  to 
be  the  purest  of  all),  the  Toweysee,  the  Manekee,  the  Sak- 
lawee,  and  the  Julfawee ;  besides  which,  and  branching 
out  from  them,  there  are  infinite  minor  subdivisions. 
Again,  these  are  the  breeds  often  authenticated  foi  pur- 
chase by  written  pedigrees  and  witness-papers  of  descent, 
as  described  in  books ;  and  which  may  occasionally  be 
seen  in  Syria,  but  never  in  Arabia,  or  even  elsewhere, 
when  the  bargain  is  to  be  concluded  between  two  AraU 
themselves;  Th«  only  use  of  such  docu-nflits  is  for 
strangers.  These,  too,  are  the  breeds  from  which  European 
stables,  even  regal  and  imperial,  have  often  obtained  a 
supply  of  noble  but  never  absolutely  pure  blooded  animals, 
frequently  at  prices  proportioned  to  the  imagined  diffi- 
culties of  the  purchase,  or  the  affected  unwillingness  of  the 
cunning  owner — (Arabs  are  very  cunning) — to  poii  with 
his  beast  The  best  market  for  these  mixed  breeds  is  ot 
Baghdad ;  the  second  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  towi. 
of  Hama  in  Syria  ;  inferior  animals  are  sent  to  the  poit  oi 
Koweyt,  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  whence  they  are  ■shipped  fo, 
India. 

To  return  to  the  genuine  Nejdee.  Reared  undo  an'irajun 
open  shed,  and  early  habituated  to  the  sight  of  men,  to 
the  sound  and  glitter  of  weapons,  and  to  all  the  accessories 
of  human  life,  the  colt  grows  up  free  from  vice  or  timidity, 
and  even  acquires  a  degree  of  intelligence  that  surprises  a 
stranger.  Bariey  and  dates  are  the  chief  stall  provender ; 
but  the  gra.?3  of  the  pasture-grounds,  in  the  selection  uf 
which  much  care  is  taken,  is  the  ordinary  nourishment  oi 
an  Arab  horse.  Of  water  the  allowance  is  always  kept 
purposely  scant.  A  good  Nejdee  will  canter  for  four 
and-twcuty  hours  in  summer-time,  and  eight-and-forty  in 
winter,  without  ones  requiring  drink.  Raw  meat,  dried, 
is  occasionally  given  in  small  quantities  when  extra  exer- 
tion is  reqmrcd  ;  lucerne  grass  is  employed  for  lowering 
the  tone.  Geldings  are  very  rare.  The  colour  that  most 
frequently  occurs  is  grey ;  then  comes  chestnut ;  then  white 
and  sorrel ;  mokled  grey  and  black  are  now  and  then  U. 
be  found  ;  dark  bay  never. 

Colts  are  ridden  early — too  early,  indeed — in  their  third 
or  even  second  year,  and  are  soon  broken  in  to  a  stead\ 
walk,  to  a  canter,  and  to  the  ambling  pace  which  is  "a 
special  favourite  with  Arab  riders ;  racing,  an  Arab  amuse 
ment  from  tune  immemorial,  and  the  game  of  "  jerzed,"  a 
kind  of  tournament  or  mock  fight  with  blunt  palm-sticks, 
highly  popular  throughout  the  peninsula,,  complete  the 
training  both  as  to  wind  and  pace.  Saddles  are  seldom 
used  in  Nejd,  and  stirrups  never,  but  both  are  occasionally 
employed  in  the  Hejaz  and  Yemen.  So  it  is  also  with 
bits,  the  place  of  which  is  taken  in  Nejd  by  halter-ropes, 
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tlio   real   guidance   of   tho    animal    being   almost   wholly 
effected  by  the  pressure  of  the  rider's  leg  and  knee.    Shoes, 
too,  are  of  rare  occurrence,  nor  are  they  needed  in  the 
light  and  sand-mixed  soil  of  the  central  provinces ;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  hoofs   arc  often   rubbed  with  grease,  to 
counteract  the  drying  effects  of  the  heated  ground.     Of 
all  niceties   of  grooming,  docking  and  clipping  excepted, 
Arabs  are  masters ;  and  their  natural  kindness  to  animals, 
a  quality  which  they  share  with  most  Orientals,  together 
with  the  care  which  every  rcasor.able  man  bestows  on  a 
valuable  article  of  property,  ensures  to  an  Arab  horse  a 
good  treatment  at   the  hands  of  his  owner.     But  Arab 
horses  do  not  commonly  enter  tents,  nor  play  with  women 
and  children,  nor,  in  a  general  way,  do  they  share  family 
meals,  nor  are  they  habitually  kissed  and  cried  over,  as  the 
imagination  or  credulity  of  some  narrators  has  suggested. 
An  Arab,  flying  for  his  life,  has  indeed  been  known  to 
give  the  only  morsel  of  dry  bread  about  hira  to  his  horse 
rather  than  eat  it  himself, — an  act  in  which  self-preserva- 
tion had  probably  as  large  a  share  as  affection.    Lastly,  the 
standing  prohibition  of  horse-selling  from  Nejd  lias  really 
nothing  more  romantic  in  it  than  a  narrow-minded  appli- 
cation of  tho  principles  of  protective  monopoly  ;   in  other 
cases,  reluctance  to  conclude  a  bargain  simply  indicates  that 
the  offer  made  was  considered  insufficient. 
Thf  camel.         Below  the  horse  in  popular  estimation  and  market  \alue, 
but  far  above  him  in  general  utility  so  far  as  Arabia  is 
concerned,  comes  that  eminently  Arab  animal  the  camel. 
Of   this   there   are    many    varieties :    the    best,  swiftest, 
slimmest  in  form,   and   most  docile  to  guidance,  is  the 
"  hejeen,"  or  dromedary,  sometimes  also  called  "  delool," 
or  "  facile."     It  is  almost  exclusively  employed  for  riding, 
whereas  the  "  ibl,"  or  ordinary  camel,  readily  distinguished 
from  the  other  by  a  coarser  build,  a  slower  pace,  and  a  less 
tractable  disposition,  is  a  beast  of  burden,  and  indeed  is 
employed  for  all  purposes.    This  species  is  very  commonly, 
too,  kept  and  reared  for  the  sake  of  its  flesh  and  milk, 
precisely  as  horned   cattle  are  elsewhere ;  in   fact,  boiled 
camel's  meat  is  the  most  ordinary  article  of  animal  food 
throughout  the  peninsula, — it  is  a  flabby,  tasteless  dish,  not 
unlike  the  poorest  sort  of  beef ;  any  flavour  that  it  may 
possess  is   musky  and   disagreeable.      The   milk,  on  the 
contrary,   is   excellent,   equal   in  quality  and  in  sanitary 
properties  to  that  of  the  she-ass,  but  neither  butter  nor 
cheese  are  made  from  it.     The  wool,  which  in  the  camels 
of  Nejd  and  Oman  is  remarkably  soft  and  fine,  serves  for 
making  articles  of  dress,  into  which  it  is  woven,  sometimes 
alone,  sometimes  mixed  with  wool ;  it  is  much  superior  to 
sheep's  wool  in  every  respect.     The  ordinary  colour  of  the 
animal  in  the  northern  Arab  provinces  is  a  reddish  brown, 
but  in  Nejd  and  throughout  the  south,  lighter  tints,  varying 
from  grey  to  white,  are  more  common  ;  black  is  extremely 
rare,  and  highiy  esteemed.     The  least  valuable  breeds  are 
those  of  the  north  and  west, — that  is,  those  of  the  Jowf, 
of  Shomer,  of  the  Ilejaz,  and  of  Yemen ;  iii  Nejd,  which 
region,  from  the  number  of  its  herds,  is  sometimes  called 
"  Omm-el-Ibl,"  or  "  the  Mother  of  Camels,"  the  species 
improves ;    but  all   agree   in  assigning  the    palm    to  the 
dromedaries  of  Oman.     In  fine,  all  over  Arabia,  whether 
among  the  Bedouins  or  the  villagers,  camels  are  the  prin- 
cipal staple  of  traffic,  the  favourite  investment  of  wealth, 
and  the  ordinary  standard  of  property. 

Camel  or  dromedary,  the  Arabian  animal  has  only  one 
hump,  which  increases  or  diminishes  in  size  according  to 
the  general  good  or  bad  condition  of  the  beast.  On  this 
hump  the  saddle — called,  if  a  riding  one,  "  ghabeet;"  if  one 
for  baggage,  "  shedad  " — is  placed  ;  a  halter  is  the  only  rein 
employed,  though  even  this  is  more  commonly  dispensed 
\vith  by  the  Arabs,  who  simply  direct  the  animal  by  a 
kick    of    the    heel   or  a   blow   about  the    neck   with    the 


"  mihjan,"  a  small  crooked  stick  carried  iu  tho  rider'a 
hand.  The  average  travelling  pace,  an  amble,  is  between 
five  and  six  miles  an  hour,  and  this  a  good  dromedarj 
will  continue  for  fifteen  hours  out  of  tho  twenty-four 
during  a  week  together.  Six  days  in  the  summer,  ten  in 
tho  winter,  form  the  longest  period  that  the  dromedary  can 
continue  his  pace  without  a  fresh  supply  of  water ;  and 
hence  an  "  ashavco  "  or  "  tenner  "  is  the  title  given  to  the 
best  of  the  kind.  Two  hundredweight  is  the  average  load 
of  the  Arab  carrying  camel 

No  animal  puts  its  owner  to  less  expense  for  its  keep: 
the  thorns  of  the  desert,  dry  grass,  cactuses,  euphorbias, — ■ 
nothing  comes  amiss  to  a  camel's  appetite  ;  a  baU  of  paste 
weighing  about  a  pound,  and  made  of  laarley-meal  and 
water,  is  given  every  evening  when  extra  work  has  to  Ibe 
done. 

The  average  duration  of  a  camel's  life  is  thirty  years, 
that  of  the  dromedary  somewhat  less  ;  tho  price  of  either 
varies  from  about  £i  to  £80,  according  to  quality,  those 
of  Oman  commanding  the  best  market.  But  although  the 
camel,  whether  as  an  article  of  use  or  of  sale,  is  f  .r  more 
importabt  to  Arabia  than  the  horse,  it  is  in  intelligence  and 
docility  immeasurably  inferior  to  the  latter  animal,  never 
becoming  attached  to,  or  even,  seemingly  at  least, 
acquainted  with  its  owner;  and  never  obeying  except 
perforce  and  under  protest 

Next  to  camels,  sheep  and  goats  form  an  important  item  Sheep 
of  Arab  wealth.  The  best  sheep  are  the  piebald  and  large- 
tailed  ones  of  Yemen  ;  those  of  Nejd,  too,  are  in  great 
request  on  account  of  their  flesh,  which  is  excellent,  though 
their  wool  is  confessedly  less  fine  in  quality.  Some  districts 
of  Oman  produce  a  silky-haired  breed  not  unlike  that  of 
Angorah.  The  least  esteemed  sheep  are  those  of  Hejaz 
and  the  north  ;  but,  in  compensation,  the  goats  of  these 
provinces  are  longer-haired  and  generally  better  than  those 
of  the  south ;  they  are  black,  with  long  drooping  eara 
Spring  is  the  shearing  season  in  Nejd,  but  the  wool  ia 
seldom  exported,  being  mostly  bought  up  for  local  use. 
From  the  milk  of  these  animals  butter  and  a  white  insipid 
kind  of  cheese  are  made  :  both  are  articles  of  daily  con- 
sumption in  Arab  households. 

Cattle  are  reared  throughout  Arabia,  but  owing  to  the  Cattln 
prevailing  deficiency  of  deep  and  succulent  pasturage  their 
number  is  not  so  considerable  as  that  of  the  camel.  Cows 
and  oxen,  throughout  Nejd,  Oman,  and  Yemen,  bear  on 
their  shoulders  a  hump  analogous  to  the  well-known  one, 
of  the  so-called  "  Brahminee  "  bull ;  the  ordinary  colour  is 
dun  ;  their  legs  are  slender,  the  horns  short,  and  the  whole 
stature  diminutive.  The  kine  of  the  northern  provinces 
are  stouter  and  yield  more  milk  ;  they  have  no  hump. 
Buffaloes  also  are  kept  in  the  marshy  districts  that  ocour 
in  Yemen  and  Oman.  They  differ  in  no  respect  from  the 
Indian  breed ;  but,  unlike  oxen,  these  animal.^  cannot  b? 
reckoned  in  the  ordinary  list  of  Arab  farm  stock,  as  they 
exist  only  under  exceptional  circumstances,  whereas  a  few 
kine  .may  be  found  in  almost  every  village,  and  the 
irrigation  of  the  fields  and  gardens  is  mostly  done  by 
means  of  oxen. 

Like  the  horse,  the  ass  attains  its  greatest  excellence  in 
Arabia,  where  it  is  more  often  employed  for  riding  than 
for  loads ;  indeed,  in  some  provinces,  especially  in  Hasa, 
it  is  the  usual  mount  even  of  the  wealthy.  The  best 
species  is  that  reared  in  Hasa  and  eastern  Nejd,  where 
these  animals  are  generally  of  the  purest  white  in  colour, . 
and  stand  from  eleven  to  thirteen  hands  high.  In  pace 
they  scarcely  yield  to  an  average  horse.  They  are  often 
exported  and  sold  at  high  prices  in  Egypt  or  at  Con- 
stantinople, a  single  animal  fetching  from  £40  to  £80. 
They  are  ridden  in  Arabia  with  side-saddles.  Good  as-ses 
are  to  be  found  also  in  the  other  districts  of  Nejd,  in 
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Yemen,  even  in  the  Uejaz  ;  their  ordinary  colour  is  grey. 
The  same  animal  runs  wild  in  many  of  the  open  and 
mountainous  regions  of  Arabia,  and  is  hunted  for  the  sake 
of  its  skin  by  the  Bedouins ;  but  the  onager  or  zebra  of 
Cutch  is  not  met  with  in  this  peninsula. 

Mules  and  hinnies,  common  throughout  Syna  and  Meso- 
potamia, are  extremely  rare  in  Arabia  oroper.  where  a 
prejudice  exists  against  their  use. 

The  Arab  dog  differs  very  little  from  a  jackal  in  appear- 
ance as  in  habits ;  its  muzzle  is  pointed,  its  colour  sandy, 
and  its  long  and  somewhat  bushy  tail  is  curled  over  the 
back.  When  domesticated,  the  breed  improves,  approaching 
the  European  wolf-dog ;  these  animals,  by  training,  become 
very  tolerable  indoor  and  outdoor  guardians,  both  of  flocks 
and  herds  and  of  dwellings,  and  in  this  capacity  they  are 
to  be  found  everywhere,  both  in  the  towns  and  v-illages 
and  in  the  open  country,  where  they  are  not  less  useful  to 
their  masters  than  annoying  to  strangers.  Another  kind 
of  dog,  belonging  to  the  greyhound  species,  and  evidently 
of  exotic  origin,  is  often  reared  in  Arabia  ;  the  swiftest  and 
most  enduring  of  this  kind  are  from  the  province  of  Hasa. 
They  are  in  great  favour  as  harriers. 

Arab  cats  differ  in  no  respect  from  their  congeners  in 
Europe  except  in  being  rather  smaller.  The  house-mice  too 
are  absolutely  the  same  ;  but  the  rat  is  more  akin  to  the 
old  black  species  of  England,  now  nearly  extinct. 

Wild  animals  are  not  very  numerous  in  any  part  of 
A/abia  proper,  a  fact  which  is  sufficiently  accounted  for  by 
the  want  of  running  streams  and  open  pools,  as  also  by 
the  thinness  of  cover  and  forest  growth ;  yet  the  records  of 
the  coiintry  make  mention  of  the  existence  of  some  kinds 
of  beasts  which  have  subsequently  disappeared  altogether. 
Thus  the  long-maned  lion,  and,  it  would  appear,  a  large  kind 
of  ape  resembling  the  African  gorilla,  often  mentioned  by  the 
early  writers,  are  no  longer  to  be  found  in  the  peninsula. 
But  a  small  tiger,  formidable  from  its  ferocity  even  to 
man,  is  still  met  with  in  the  wild  hilly  regions  north  of 
Nejran,  and  again  in  the  inland  recesses  of  the  Oman 
mountains ;  while  the  "  fahd,"  or  panther,  belongs  to  no 
particular  province ;  it  haunts  the  neighbourhood  of  vil- 
lages, and  devours  the  smaller  stock.  Lynxes  have  been 
seen  in  the  Hejaz  and  Nejd ;  wolves  are  common  in  the 
mountains,  and  sometimes  descend  to  attack  the  flocks  in 
the  open  plains.  There  are  foxes  too,  but  small  and 
greyish  in  colour.  The  Aiab  hyaena  is  large  and  fierce ;  it 
is  said,  when  pressed  with  hunger,  to  be  dangerous  even 
to  men,  and  figures  in  many  a  story  of  Arab  adventure. 
Jackals  are  more  numerous  in  the  northern  than  in  the 
southern  districts.  Small  biack-faced  long-tailed  monkeys 
are  to  be  met  with  by  herds  in  Yemen,  and  even,  though 
less  often,  in  Nejd.  A  pretty  little  beast,  the  "  yerbooa," 
jerboa,  or  kangaroo-rat,  burrows  in  the  sand,  and  comes 
out  to  look  with  great  curiosity  on  passers-by ;  its  hind 
legs,  long,  and  provided  with  equally  long  feet  and  toes, 
are  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  shortness  of  its  fore-paws; 
its  motion,  especially  when  pursued,  is  like  that  of  the 
kangaroo,  and  is  performed  with  the  help  of  its  long 
sinewy  taiL  Its  colour,  partly  fawn,  partly  white,  is  very 
agreeable  to  the  eye.  The  Arabs  eat  its  flesh,  yphich 
resembles  that  of  the  rabbit. 

Of  the  deer  tribe  the  gazelle  is  the  most  common  ;  it 
abounds  not  only  in  the  open  grounds,  but  even  among 
the  villages  and  near  the  towns.  It  is  sometimes,  but  not 
often,  hunted  by  the  natives.  Chase  is  more  often  given 
to  the  mountain  goat,  partly  on  account  of  its  flesh,  which 
is  excellent,  partly  for  the  sake  of  its  long  recurved  horns, 
which  are  like  those  of  the  Alpine  steinbock,  only  larger. 
But  the  hare,  which  is  coursed  with  dogs,  and  which 
resembles  the  European  animal  in  every  respect  except 
«ize,  for  it  is  smaller,  is  the  favourite  game  of  the  Arabs, 


who,  unlike  the  Persians  and  Turks,  have  do  scruple  as  to 

the  use  of  the  meat. 

The  ornithology  of  Araoia  is  copious,  but  has  been  littlt 
studied.  Birds  of  prey,  grey  eagles,  vultures,  bustards,  and 
sparrow-hawks,  abound  in  the  openlauds  ;  while  partridges, 
especially  of  the  mottled  kind  called  "  kata,"  are  to  be 
seen  crossing  the  desert  in  quest  of  water  by  flocks; 
quails  frequent  the  mountain  districts  in  immense  uuinbers, 
80  also  do  rock-pigeons  wood-pigeons,  and  a  species  of 
wild  guinea  fowl ;  wild  ducks  are  met  mth  in  plenty  along 
the  coast.  Cranes,  larks,  sparrows,  finches,  and  the  like, 
frequent  the  cultivated  lands ;  so  also  does  the  hoopoe,  a 
bird  held  in  high  honour  by  the  Arabs  on  account  of  its 
traditional  services  as  messenger  between  Solomon  and  the 
Queen  of  Sheba  or  Belkeys.  A  large  mottled  thnish,  also 
considered  to  be  of  good  omen,  is  seen  everywhere.  Flocks 
of  swallows,  the  flight  of  which  is  invariably  from  the  east, 
pay  annual  visits  to  Arabia,  where  they  are  very  useful  in 
diminishing  the  swarms  of  locusts,  their  favourite  food  ; 
one  species  of  this  bird  appears,  however,  to  be  indigenous 
to  Yemen.  Peacocks  and  parrots  are  also  found  in  the 
southeni  provinces,  and  in  Nejd,  Hasa,  and  Oman;  hawke 
are  kept  by  many,  and  are  carefully  instructed  for  the 
purpose  of  falconry. 

But  the  most  remarkable  bird  of  Arabia,  and  the  only 
one  which  forms  a  regular  object  of  chase  among  the 
natives,  is  the  ostricL  Its  extreme  timidity,  joined  to  the 
swiftness  of  its  pace — for  although  it  does  not  fly,  it  assists 
its  running  by  the  movement  of  its  extended  wings — renders 
it  in  vain  for  the  hunter  to  attempt  overtaking  it  on  horso 
back ;  he  therefore  seeks  to  approach  it  generally  when  on 
its  nest  by  artifice,  and  kills  it  by  a  long  shot ;  sometimes 
he  snares  it  by  a  running  noose.  •  The  feathers,  the  best 
of  which-  belong  to  the  male  bird,  are  sold  at  Damascus  or 
Baghdad ;  the  eggs  are  eaten,  and  the  shells  are  used  for 
ornament.  The  finest  ostriches  are  those  of  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Shomer  and  the  uplands  of  Toweyk ;  thty  are 
often  to  be  seen,  but  at  a  safe  distance,  scudding  across 
the  sands  in  a  file  of  twenty  or  thirty  at  a  time. 

Pi,eptiles,  except  those  of  the  lizard  species,  are  com- 
paratively rare  in  Arabia,  though  serpents  are  occasionally 
met  with  ;  but,  except  the  "  afai"  and  the  "  rukta,"  both 
snakes  of  the  viper  class,  the  former  brown  and  the  latter 
banded,  and  considered  the  deadlier  of  the  two,  none  are 
venomous.  Boa-constrictors,  resembling  the  Indian  rock- 
snake,  have  been  also  seen, — none,  however,  large  enoughio 
warrant  the  wonderful  stories  told  about  tliem  by  the 
Arabs  themselves,  whose  love  of  the  marvellous  often  leads 
them  beyond  the  limits  of  truth. 

Insects  are,  however,  numerous  enough  :  little  scorpions, 
scarce  an  inch  in  length,  but  capable  of  inflicting  by  their 
sting  extreme  pain,  swarm  in  the  desert  sands ;  and  large 
ones,  four  or  even  six  inches  long,  infest  the  houses. 
Centipedes,  too,  are  common ;  wasps  and  wild  bees  tenant 
the  rocks  ;  flies  are  troublesome  everywhere,  and  mosquitoes 
on  the  coasts ;  ants  of  all  kinds,  some  enormous  in  size  and 
venomous  in  bite,  are  to  be  found  here ;  and  a  very 
poisonous  spider,  called,  from  its  double  pincers,  "  aboo 
hanekein,"  inhabits  the  crevices  of  old  walls  on  the  western 
coast,  and  is  much  dreaded  by  the  natives.  Scolopendras, 
too,  are  not  rare.  It  is  some  compensation,  however,  for 
these  serious  yet  only  occasional  inconveniences,  that  no 
fleas  or  bugs  exist  in  any  part  of  Arabia.  But — a  serious 
drawback — the  "  arda,"  or  white  ant,  the  Tervtes  fatalU 
of  Linnceus,  is  hardly  less  troublesome  and  destructive  iu 
the  southern  provinces  than  in  India  itself.  Lastly,  vast 
swarms  of  locusts,  larger  and  darker  in  colour  than  those 
commonly  seen  further  north,  often  infest  the  peninsula, 
and  commit  great  ravages,  especially  when,  us  too  frequently 
happens,  their  visit  is  in  the  spring  or  early  summer.    Their 
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course  is  usually  from  east  to  ■wcsi.  However,  the  Arabs, 
by  converting  these  insects  into  an  article  of  food,  make 
up  to  themselves  in  some  measure  fur  the  damage  sufTercd 
by  the  crops  and  pastures ;  indeed,  locusts,  boiled  and 
slightly  salted,  are  a  favourite  article  of  sale  in  every  Arab 
market,  but  particularly  in  Ncjd  and  the  eastern  districts. 
The  soil  of  Arabia  varies  according  to  the  character  of 
its  rocky  substratum.  All  round  the  coast,  and  to  a 
distance  corresponding  vdUi  the  breadth  of  the  girding 
mountair  chaiJi  to  the  interior,  it  is  formed  of  volcanic 
and  metamorphic  detritus,  with  patches  here  and  there  of 
a  calcareous  character,  due  to  the  upheaval  and  decom- 
position of  old  coral  banks.  Such  a  soil  cannot  but  be 
tolerably  fertile,  and  it  would  be  more  so  were  the  scanti- 
ness of  rain  made  up  for  by  a  more  systematic  artificial 
irrigation.  A  second  inconvenience  is  caused  by  the 
encroachments  of  the  sand,  which  is  at  times  drifted  by 
the  winds  from  the  desert  inland  in  such  quantities  as  to 
become  seriously  injurious  to  cultivation.  Behind  the 
mountains  the  surface  of  the  desert  to  the  north  and  west 
is  that  of  a  gravelly  expanse,  thickly  sown  over  with  flint 
and  quartz ;  while  to  the  east  and  south  it  is  an  almost 
unalloyed  waste  of  fine  sand.  Everywhere  the  rock  under- 
lies it,  and  there  exists,  of  course,  no  possibility  of  utilising 
a  space  like  tliis.  But  the  whole  of  the  central  plateau — 
that  is,  of  Nejd,  Kaseem,  Shomer,  Yemamah,  and  the 
adjacent  lands — is  covered  with  a  tolerably  deep  layer  of 
calcareous  earth,  mi.xcd  with  loam,  ^ell  adapted  for  culti- 
vation ;  the  best  is  naturally  to  be  found  in  the  valleys  and 
sheltered  spots. 

Whether,  however,  the  soil  be  rich  or  poor,  agriculture 
is,  all  over  Arabia,  very  primitive  in  its  conditions,  and, 
above  all,  in  its  implements.  The  plough  used  by  the 
peasants  is  wholly  of  wood  and  wilhovit  wheels,  an  instru- 
ment fit  for  scratching  rather  than  furrowing  the  ground ; 
while  in  many  places  the  earth  is  merely  turned  over  with 
a  pitchfork,  which  is  somctimea  worked  by  two  men  at  a 
time.  More  skill  is  shown  in  irrigation,  for  whatever  crop 
is  intended,  its  success  cannot  be  safely  entrusted  to  the 
uncertain  rain  supply  alone.  Accordingly,  the  sloiie  of  the 
ground,  whether  field  or  plantation,  is  carefully  calculated, 
and  the  surface  divided  into  cumpartments  and  traversed 
by  furrows,  each  communicating  with  the  other,  and  all 
with  some  large  well,  or,  in  favoured  situations,  cistern  ; 
while  in  still  more  fortunfrte  but  rarer  spots  a  running 
stream  is  turned  to  profit.  But  in  far  the  greater  number 
of  instances  the  irrigation  is  from  a  well,  with  an  orifice 
varying  from  six  to  twenty-five  feet  in  diameter,  whence 
the  water  is  drawn  up  in  largo  leatliern  buckets,  to  which 
are  attached  ropes  passing  over  pullej-s,  and  worked  by 
mules  or  oxen  ;  these  buckets,  on  reaching  a  cross-beam, 
turn  over  and  emjity  their  contents  into  a  sloping  trough 
that  ruiis  down  to  the  main  channel  of  the  field  or  garden. 
Green  crops,  vegetables,  and  the  like,  are  watered,  when  it 
is  possible  to  do  so,  twice  a  day ;  date-palms  only  once  : 
the  porous  soil  soon  absorbs  any  suptrfluous  liquid  that 
may  have  overpassed  the  bounds  assigned  to  it.  In  ascer- 
taining the  right  spot  for  sinking  a  well,  in  digging  and 
,coating  it,  as  also  in  the  construction  of  the  .small  cisterns 
often  connected  with  the  source,  the  Arab  pca-sants  have 
by  long  practice  acquired  a  not  contemptible  skill. 

The  crops  most  common  in  Arabia  are,  first,  the  date,  a 
fruit  already  sufficiently  described  ;  it  may,  however,  be 
remarked  here  that  the  fecundation  of  the  female  trees 
from  the  male  is  usually  perfected  by  art.  The  produce 
is  annual :  the  earliest  dates  ripen  in  May,  others  not  till 
July  or  even  August  This  fruit,  and  the  dishes  made  of 
it  by  pressure  or  with  butter,  arc  to  the  Arabs  what  corn 
is  to  more  northern  or  rice  to  southern  nation.s.  Next  in 
importance,  though  much  more  limited  in  extent,  is  coffee  : 


very  little,  and  that  of  inferior  quilLy  only,  is  cnltivatci 
out  of  Yemen.  This  growth  has  also  been  already. described 
in  detail.  Next  come  the  following  : — Wheat,  a  somewhat 
rare  and  not  a  very  remunerative  crop ;  barley,  also  in 
sni.-ill  quantity  ; — thc-sc  two  growths  are  liardly  distinguish- 
able the  one  from  the  other  by  the  eye,  the  colour  and 
sliape  of  the  ear  and  bc.ird  being  almost  identical  in  each. 
Millet  i.s,  on  the  contrary,  largely  sown,  and  gives  an 
abundant  return  ;  there  arc  several  species  of  it ;  the  grain, 
co.Trscly  ground,  is  made  into  a  sort  of  gruel,  which  a])pcai» 
as  a  daily  di.sh  in  Nejd.  Itice  is  looked  on  as  a  delicacy  : 
it  does  not  grow  in  the  central  uplands,  but  succeeds  well 
enough  in  the  watered  coast  districts,  especially  Ilasa, 
Kateef,  and  Oman.  Beans  and  pulse  arc  favourite  crops  ; 
they  are  reared  in  almost  every  p.nrt  of  tlio  peninsula. 
Other  garden  [ilants — melons,  gourds,  cucumbers,  salad, 
cabbages,  onions,  garlick,  parsley,  cumin,  and  the  like, — 
are  cultivated.  Orchards  are  i)lanted  and  tended  in  most 
districts  ;  but  of  pruning  the  Arabs  have  little  idea,  though 
they  are  not  unacquainted  with  grafting. 

There  being  no  true  winter  in  any  part  of  Ai-abia,  the  lli;i- 
crops,  such  as  they  are,  succeed  each  other  all  the  year  lindr> 
round ;    many  lands   bear  twice,  an   early   and  a  latter 
harvest,  though  of  different  produce.     Of  manuring,  of  the 
scientific  rotation  of  crops,  of  weeding  even,  and  cleaning, 
the  Arabs  have  little  knowledge.     Bcaping  is  generally 
done  with  the  sickle, — in  some  places  the  ripened  grain  is 
torn  up  by  the   hand  ;  threshing  is  performed  by  oxen,- 
winnowing  by  the  wind,  grinding  by  the  hand  milh      To 
sura  up,  though  the  agriculture  of  Arabia  is  sudicicnt  to 
supply  its  comparatively  scanty  population  with  food,  it 
gives  almost  no  surplus  for  traflic  or  exportation,  that  of 
coffee  and  dates  alone  excepted. 

In  ;j.asture-land  Arabia  is,  on  the  other  hand,  singularly  Ta^Jurt 
fortunate.  The  very  desert  supplies  through  the  greater 
part  of  its  extent  sullkient  browse  for  camels ;  while  the 
pasture-gra.ss  for  horses,  kine,  and,  above  all,  for  sheep,  on 
the  upper  hill  slopes,  and  especially  in  Ncjd,  is  first-rate. 
The  only  drawback  is  the  occasional  failure  of  the  spring 
rains  and  autumn  ."showers ;  when  this  occurs  great  distress 
is  the  result,  and  no  commoner  cause  of  coiitrntion  and 
bloodshed  arises  between  the  Arab  shcjilicrds  or  "  licdouins" 
than  the  struggle  to  obtain,  each  for  his  own  herd,  the  use 
of  Some  yet  undricd  well  or  exceptional  oasis  of  green 
pasturage  left  fresh  among  the  brown  and  withered  herbage 
around. 

In  mineral  products  of  a  valuable  deSfri]ition  the  Arabia  Mi'iert^t 
of  our  days  is  singularly  [iijor,  so  much  so  as  to  suggest 
the  idea  that  the  Arabian  gold  and  jewels,  often  mentioned 
by  classical  writers,  must  have  been  brought  from  Yemen 
as  from  a  mart  or  depot,  not  a  place  of  ]iroduction.  Yet 
even  so  late  as  GOO  a.d.  the  exiled  monarch  of  Sanaa,  Seyf 
of  Yezen,  could  in  his  interview  with  the  IVrsian  despot 
Chosroes,  describe  southern  Arabia  as  "  a  land  the  hills  of 
which  are  of  gold  and  its  dust  silver."  Nowad.iys  nothing 
is  found  to  justify  or  oven  to  account  for  such  gorgeous 
statements.  Agates,  onyxes,  cariielians,  and,  though 
rarely,  topazes  alone  arc  to  be  met  with  ;  of  gold  mines 
and  precious  ores  not  a  trace.  Lead  is,  however,  more 
common.  The  richest  oies  of  this  mineral  come  from  the 
mountains  of  Oman  ,  it  is  brought  down  to  Mascat,  and 
exported  thence  by  sea.  A  small  quantity  of  silver  is  al.so 
extracted  from  the  same  mines.  Cinnabar  and  iron  occui 
in  the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  and  Bulpluir  has  been  obsci-ved 
here  and  there  in  the  long  volcanic  range  that  reaches  from 
Palestine  to  Mecca.  Rock-salt  is  extracted  from  many 
parts  of  the  coast  range ;  it  exists,  too,  in  the  central  dis- 
tricts of  the  peninsula,  where  of  metals,  a  little  iron  oxcentcdv 
not  a  vestige  appears. 

The  Aiab  coasts  are  much  frequented  by  fish .  uuir 
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ol  unknown  species.  Mackerei,  mullet,  sole,  ray,  and 
perch  swarm  in  the  Red  Sea  ana  Persian  Gulf ;  nor  are 
the  sheltered  spots  on  the  long  line  that  fronts  the  Indian 
Ocean  less  well  provided.  Sharks,  too,  abound  along  the 
coast,  and  are  used  as  food  by  the  poorer  classes  ;  crabs  and 
oystera  occur  almost  everywhere.  Hence  fishing  forms  the 
occupation  of  a  large  proportion  among  the  Littoral  popu- 
lation, but  ignorance  of  salting  and  curing  deprives  its 
products  of  export  value 

The  pearl  fisheries  of  Arabia  alone  aaa  to  the  commercial 
iriches  of  the  country.  They  commence  at  the  islands  of 
Bahreyn,  which  lie  immediately  off  the  Arab  shore,  near 
the  centre  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  continue  east  and  south 
along  the  district  of  Katar  for  a  distance  of  nearly  200 
miles,  after  which  the  banks  are  lost  in  deep  soundings. 
The  most  productive  shoals  are  those  between  the  islands 
of  Halool  and  the  coast  of  Katar ;  the  fishing  season  com- 
mences with  the  spring,  and  lasts  all  through  the  summer. 
Most  of  the  villages  along  the  coast  are  whoUy  inhabited 
by  divers,  Arabs  and  negroes,  who  by  long  practice  can 
remain  under  water  a  space  of  two  minutes  at  a  time ;  the 
depth  they  reach  does  not  exceed  fifteen  fathoms,  and 
generally  falls  much  short  of  it.  The  oysters  are  opened 
on  shore,  and  the  pearls  carefully  sorted  and  counted  by 
ofiicials  stationed  for  the  purpose,  as  a  heavy  duty, 
eqiuilling  20  per  cent,  of  their  value,  is  levied  on  the  spot, 
though  no  further  dues  are  taken  on  exportation.  Some 
of  the  pearls  are  of  great  size  and  value.  The  total  annual 
produce  is  roughly  estimated  at  about  £250,000,  but 
probably  exceeds  that  sum ;  a  portion  goes  to  India;  another 
portion  up  gulf  to  Baghdad,  whence  it  is  distributed  over 
Syria,  Turkey,  and  Persia.  The  divers  themselves  are  the 
worst  off,  as  their  occupation  induces  various  congestive 
■diseases  and  premature  old  age. 

Pearls  are  found,  too,  in  other  bivalve  shells  of  these 
seas,  and  are  extensively  sold,  though  at  a  lower  price  than 
those  of  the  oysters.  Mother-of-pearl  is  also  common,  and 
is  an  ordinary  article  of  export,  especially  to  Syria  aad 
Egypt;  so  are  also  occasionally  the  corals  and  ornamental 
shells  with  which  these  seas  abound 

In  mechanical  arts  the  Arabs  are,  as  a  rule,  extremely 
deficient,  though  favourable  exceptions  exist  in  some  dis- 
tricts. The  Bedouin  or  pastoral  population  know  little 
«lse  than  the  tanning  of  leather  and  the  weaving  of  coarse 
fabrics,  such  as  articles  of  overdress,  tent  coverings  (which 
the  women  generally  make  of  goat-hair),  headbands,  and 
the  like.  In  most  villages  and  towns  of  Nejd,  one  or 
more  blacksmiths,  whose  work  is  of  the  rudest  possible 
description,  are  to  be  found;  occasionally  an  armourer,  a 
few  sandal-makers  and  workers  in  leather,  with  several 
■weavers, — none  skilled.  Throughout  the  Hejaz  these  pro- 
fessions exist,  but  at  a  still  lower  standard  ;  but  in  Yemen 
greater  nicety  of  workmanship  is  to  be  met  with ;  and  gold 
and  silver  smiths,  often,  however,  not  Arabs  but  strangers 
by  race,  get  a  living  in  the  towns.  Formerly  Yemen  was 
celebrated  for  its  woven  stufiFs ;  this  manufacture  is  now, 
however,  in  anything  approaching  to  excellence,  the  exclu- 
sive pride  of  Oman.  In  this  last-named  province,  woaving, 
flilk  and  gold  thread  embroidery,  silver  work,  gold  filigree, 
and  even  steel  implements,  are  wrought  to  a  degree  of 
perfection  seldom  attained  by  the  workmen  even  of  Damas- 
cus or  Baghdad ;  and  the  labours  of  the  Oman  loom  or  forge, 
Then  exported,  as  they  are,  though  not  in  large  quantities, 
are  eagerly  purchased  abroad.  .  But  even  here  the  extreme 
Bimplicity,  or  rather  rudeness,  of  the  tools  employed,  and 
the  deficiency  of  mechanical  contrivance,  dwarf  the  results 
of  patient  and  otherwise  ingenious  labour  into  compara- 
tive insignificance. 

In  wood  the  Arabs  are  noc  unskilful  artificers  ^  and  their 
■drinking-bowls  and  platters,  manufactured  chiefly  from  the 


"  ithel"  or  larch  tree,  and  studded  witn  small  silver  knobs, 
make  a  good  appearance.  As  masons  they  deser\'e  little 
praise;  their  constructions  are  clumsy  and  unstable,  the 
details  coarse  and  ill-fashioned.  There  is  not  a  single 
building,  public  or  private,  built  by  the  Arabs  themselves, 
of  any  merit-either  in  regard  of  utility  or  of  beauty,  within 
the  whole  of  Arabia. 

Backward  in  manufacture,  and  even  showing,  on  tne 
whole.  Little  capacity  for  it,  the  Arabs  are  singularly  alive 
to  the  advantages  of  commerce  and  trade,  and  fond  of 
exercising  them.  No  Arab  undertakes  a  journey,  were  it 
only  from  one  village  to  another,  without  taking  with  him 
some  object  for  exchange  or  sale;  and  he  ivill  sooner 
chaffer  away  the  handkerchief  on  his  head  or  the  camel 
on  which  he  rides,  than  return  without  having  effected 
something  in  the  way  of  business.  In  this  respect.  Bedouin 
and  townsman,  rich  and  poor,  are  all  alike;  and  their 
history  shows  that  this  propensity  is  no  less  ancient  than 
universal  in  the  race.  Owing,  however,  to  the  want  of 
variety  in  its  productions,  and  the  remarkably  uniform 
habits  of  its  iniabitants,  combined  with  the  scarcity  of 
local  manufactures,  thd  trade  of  Arabia,  whether  export  oi 
import,  is  soon  catalogued.  Camels  and  sheep,  hair  and 
wool,  come  first  on 'the  export  list;  next  coffee;  then 
dates,  then  horses;  a  very  Little  rice  and  a  few  cloaks  from 
Yemen  or  Oman  close  the  chapter  of  commerce  so  far  aa 
land  produce  is  concerned;  pearls  sum  up  that  of  the  sea. 
Nor  is  the  import  much  more  diversified  or  extensiva 
Cotton  cloth,  Indian  prints,  sugar,  a  little  hardware,  a  few 
arms,  powder  and  shot,  and  trinkets  of  no  great  value — 
such  are  the  customary  requisitions  of  the  land.  Nor  has 
any  single  Arab,  the  Imam  or  Prince  of  Mascat  alone 
excepted,  sufficient  available  capital  for  extensive  traffic, 
out  or  in;  while  the  Mahometan  prohibition  of  interest, 
and  consequently  of  credit,  joined  to  the  iUegality  of 
insurance,  would,  even  in  a  richer  land,  restrict  enterprise 
within  very  unsatisfactory  bounds.  It  is  owing,  indeed, 
to  these  narrow-minded  laws,  introduced  by  the  Koran  and 
co-existent  with  its  observance,  that  what  commerce  exists 
at  the  seaports  of  Hejaz,  Tehamah,  and  Yemen,  has  mainly 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  Jews  and  Banians — that  is,  Indian 
merchants;  though  in  Oman,  where  a  more  liberal  spirit 
prevails,  Arab  merchants  of  considerable  capital  and  with 
extensive  connections  are  to  be  found.  The  custom-duties 
in  the  ports  of  Oman  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  whether  export 
or  import,  are  10  per  cent.,  except  on  pearls;  in  the  har- 
bours of  Yemen  tliey  are  capricious,  and  often  very  high. 
The  shereef  or  governor  of  Mecca  used  formerly  to  carry 
on,  through  Jiddah,  a  trade  hardly  inferior  to  that  of  the 
Imam  of  Mascat  himself;  but  the  devastations  committed 
by  the  Wahliabees,  and  in  later  times  the  oppression  of 
the  Egyptian  and  Turkish  governments,  have  considerably 
reduced  this  source  of  Arab  incom 

The  origin  of  the  Arab  race,  like  that  of  most  others, 
can  only  be  matter  of  conjecture;  no  credit  can  be  attached 
to  the  assertions,  evidently  unbascd  on  historical  facts,  o) 
those  authors  who,  budding  on  the  narrow  foundation  ol 
Hebrew  records,  have  included  the  entire  nation  under  th( 
titles  of  Ishmael  and  Joktan;  and  Mahometan  testimonj 
on  these  matters  can  have  no  more  weight  than  the  Je^^-ish. 
from  which  it  is  evidently  derived.  Setting,  therefore,  thes< 
vague  and  half-poetical  traditions  aside,  the  first  certajt 
fact  on  which  to  base  our  investigations  is  the  ancient  and 
undoubted  division  of  the  Arab  race  into  two  branches, 
the  "  Arab,"  or  pure;  and  the  "  Mostareb,"  or  adscititious. 
The  geographical  limits  of  both  branches  have  already  been 
sufficiently  indicated.  A  second  fact  is,  that  everything 
in  pro-Islamitic  literature  and  record — the  oi}ly  reliable 
authorities  in  such  a  case,  as  preserved  to  us  in  the  Hamasa, 
the  Kitah-el-Aghanee,  the  writings  of  Musaoodee  and  Abul- 
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Feda,  the  stories  of  Antarah  or  Mohalhct,  and  tlie  lite — 
concurs  in  representing  the  first  settlement  of  the  "pure" 
Arabs  ad  made  on  the  extreme  iouth-western  point  of  the 
peninsula,  near  Aden,  and  thence  spreading  northward  and 
eastward  over  Yemen,  Hadramaut,  and  Oman.  A  third 
is  the  name  Hiinyar,  or  "  dusky,"  given  now  to  the  ruling 
cla£3,  now  to  the  entire  nation;  a  circumstance  pointing, 
like  the  former,  to  African  origin.  A  founh  is  the  Iliin- 
yaritic  language — now,  indeed,  almost  lost,  but  some  words 
of  which  have  been  preserved  either  in  proper  names  or 
even  in  whole  senlunccs  handed  down.  They  are  African 
in  character,  often  in  identity.  Indeed,  the  dialect  com- 
monly used  along  the  south-casteru  coast  hardly  dilTers 
from  that  used  by  the  Souiawlee  Africans  on  the  opposite 
shore;  but  later  intermixture  of  blood  and  constant  inter- 
course may  have  much  to  do  with  this.  Fifthly,  it  is 
remarkable  that  where  the  grammar  of  the  Arabic,  now 
spoken  by  the  "  pure"  iVrabs,  differs  from  that  of  the  north, 
it  approaches  to  or  coincides  with  the  Abyssinian.  Now, 
it  is  well  known  to  philologists  that  grammatical  inflections 
are  a  m\ich  more  abiding  and  intimate  test  of  origin  than 
separate  nouns  or  even  verbs.  Sixthly,  the  pre-lslaniilic 
institutions  of  Yemen  and  its  allied  provinces — its  mon- 
archies, courts,  armies,  and  serfs — bear  a  marked  resem- 
blance to  the  historical  Airico-Egyptian  typo,  and  even  to 
the  modern  Abyssinian.  Seventhly,  the  physical  confor- 
mation of  the  pure-blooded  Arab  iidiabitanta  of  Yemen, 
Hadramaut,  Oman,  and  the  adjoining  districts — the  shape 
and -size  of  the  head,  the  slenderness  of  the  lower  limbs, 
the  comparative  scantiue^s  of  hair,  and  other  particulars — 
point  in.  an  African  rather  than  an  Asiatic  direction. 
Eighthly,  the  general  habits  of  the  people, — given  to 
sedentary  rather  than  nomade  occupations,  fond  of  village 
life,  of  society,  of  ilance  and  music;  good  cultivators  of 
the  soil,  tolerable  Iradera.  moderate  artisans,  but  averse  to 
pastond  jiursuits — have  much  more  in  common  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  African  than  with  those  of  the  western 
Asiatic  continent.  Lastly,  the  extreme  facility  of  marriage 
which  exists  in  all  classes  of  the  southern  Arabs  with  the 
iVfrican  races  ;  the  fecundity  of  such  unions;  and  the 
slightness  or  even  absence  of  any  caste  feeling  between  the 
dusky  "pure"  Arab  and  the  still  darker  native  of  modern 
Africa — conditions  different  from  those  obtaiuitg  almost 
everywhere  eke — may  be  regarded  as  pointing  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  community  of  origin.  Further  indications  are 
afforded  both  by  local  tradition  and  actual  observation  ; 
but  they  are  of  a  nature  to  be  pcarcely  appreciable,  except 
by  those  whom  long  familiarity  has  rendered  intimate  with 
the  races  in  question;  besides,  the  above  are,  for  average 
cnticif^m,  sufficient. 

It  is  harder  to  determine  with  precision  the  origin  of  the 
"adscititious"  or  "Mustarcb"  Arabs,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  first  peopled  their  half  of  the  peninsula. 
Though  in  physical,  mental,  and  lingual  characteristics 
they  offer  too  marked  an  affinity  with  the  Arabs  of  the 
south  to  allow  of  any  supjiosition  except  that  of  ultimate 
unity,  so  far  as  the  stock  is  concerned;  yet  they  present 
many  and  important  divergences  from  them,  and  these 
divergences,  whatever  their  nature,  have  all  an  Asiatic 
impress  of  their  own.  Such  are  their  pastoral  tendencies 
and  proneness  to  nomade  life;  such  the  peculiarities  of 
their  idiom,  drawing  near  to  the  Hebrew;  such  the  strong 
clannish  feeling,  joiued  with  a  constant  resistance  to  any- 
thing like  regal  power  or  settled  comprehensive  organisa- 
tion ;  such  even  the  outward  and  physical  tj-pe.  Time 
after  time  we  may  observe — in  their  history,  their  litera- 
ture, their  institutions  or  the  absence  of  them,  their  past, 
their  present — traits  now  Hebrew,  now  Syrian,  now  Chal- 
daan,  now  even  Tatar;  though  the  groundwork  of  the  whole 
in  undoubtedly  identical  with  the  Arab  of  the  south.     The 
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probability,  faintly  indicated  by  tradition,  is  that  at  an 
early,  indeed  an  absolutely  pre-liiatoric  period,  this  branch 
of  the  Arab  race,  emigrating  eastward,  passed  into  Asia — 
not  like  their  congeners,  at  the  southern,  but  at  the  north- 
ern or  isthmid  extremity  of  the  Red  Sea;  then  pureued 
their  inland  way  to  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia  and  Chal- 
da;a,  and  perhaps  even  further;  and  after  a  long  sojourn 
in  these  lands,  during  which  they  acquired  the  modilicsr 
tious,  mental  and  physical,  which  distinguish  them  from 
their  southern  and  more  unchanged  brethren,  returned 
westward  to  the  laud  already  partly  occupied  by  their  kins- 
men. This  return  would  not  be  effected  all  at  once,  but 
by  baud  after  band,  according  to  the  pressure  exercised 
on  them  by  Iranian  or  Turanian  neighbours,  a  fact  witr 
nessed  to  by  many  of  the  northern  pre-Islamitic  traditions, 
as  found  in  Ibn-Atheer,  Tabreezec,  and  others ;  while  the 
well-known  Ishmaelitic  niythos,  recorded  alike  in  Hebrew 
ajid  in  Arab  chcouicles,  probably  points  to  the  last  batch 
of  "  adscititious "  Arab  immigrants,  the  special  clan  from 
which  the  family  of  Koreysh  and  the  Projihet  had  origin. 

Once  est.ablished  on  the  same  soil,  the  two  branches 
would  naturally  early  manifest  a  tendency  to  unite,  sufia- 
cient  in  time  to  produce  a  tolerable  identity  both  of  lan- 
guage and  of  usages;  while  the  superinduced  modifications 
of  character  and  manners  may  well  have  originated  the 
rivalry  and  even  enmity  between  the  Arabs  of  the  nortli, 
or  "  Keysees,"  and  those  of  Yemen,  which,  under  various 
forms,  has  never  ceased  down  to  our  own  tiiue. 

At  present,  however,  the  most  important,  as  also  the  Actual 
best  known  division  of  the  Arab  race  is  that  which  sepa-  (liWsions  < 
rates  them  into  "Ahl  Bedoo,"or  "dwellers  in  the  open  land,"  '■'"'  ^"^^ 
whence  the  common  appellation  of  Bedouin  ;  and  "  Ahl 
Hadr,"  or  "  dwellers  in  fixed  localities."  The  former  class, 
living  under  tents,  and  occupying  the  waste  country  which 
lies  in  a  vast  circle  between  the  coast  and  the  central 
plateau,  while  to  the  north  it  joins  on  to  the  Syrian  desert, 
are  the  best  known  to  European  travellers,  with  whom  they 
often  come  in  contact,  and  by  whom  they  have  sometimes 
been  described  with  considerable  exaggeration  both  as  to 
their  numbers  and  in  other  respects.  The  most  trustworthy 
authorities  regarding  them  are  Niebuhr  and  Burckhardt. 

The  Bedouins,  then,  are  shepherds  and  herdsmen,  reduced  MoJe  of 
to  an  out-of-doors  and  roving  life,  partly  by  the  intrinsic  ''f*- 
nature  of  their  occupations,  partly  by  the  special  charac- 
teristics of  the  counti-y  they  belong  to.  For,  while  land, 
unsuitcd  to  all  purposes  except  pasture,  forms  an  unusually 
large  proportion  of  the  surface  in  the  Arabian  territory,  the 
prolonged  droughts  of  summer  render  considerable  portions 
of  it  unfit  even  for  that,  and  thus  continually  oblige  the 
herdsmen  to  migrate  from  one  spot  to  another  in  search  of 
sufficient  herbage  and  water  for  their  beasts.  The  same 
causes  also  involve  the  Bedouins  in  frequent  quarrels  with 
each  other  regarding  the  use  of  some  particular  well  or 
pasture-ground,  besides  reducing  them  not  unfrcquently  to 
extreme  want,  and  thus  makijig  them  plunderers  of  others 
in  self-support  Lastly,  the  loneliness  of  the  desert,  far 
removed  from  the  vigilant  control  of  fixed  law,  order, 
or  police,  has,  combined  with  the  other  circumstances, 
continued  during  generation  after  generation  to  leave  a 
peculiar  impress  on  a  naturally  bold,  hardy,  and  enterpris- 
ing race,  till  the  terms  Bedouin  and  brigand  have,  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  become  synonymous. 

This  opinion  is,  however,  unjust.  Professionally,  and  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  their  lives.  Bedouins  are  only  shep- 
herds and  herdsmen  :  their  jaids  on  each  otier,  or  the»r 
exploits  in  despoiling  travellers  and  caravans,  are  but  occa^ 
sional,  though  welcome  and  even  exciting,  exceptions  to  the 
common  routine.  Besides,  their  wars  or  forays  among 
themselves, — for  they  very  rarely  venture  on  a  conflict 
with  the    better   armed   and   better  organised   sedentary 
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population,— are  rarely  tloody;  the  object  being  most 
often  with  the  one  party  to  carry  off,  and  with  the  other 
to  protect,  a  flock  of  sheep  or  a  herd  of  camels':  booty  is 
aimed  at,  not  slaughter.  If  positive  hatred  or  a  desire  to 
kill  exist,  such  fet-lings  are  usually  limited  to  two  or  three 
individuals  at  most,  one  of  -whom  has  perhaps  beeu  ridi- 
culed in  satirical  verse,  to  -which  they  are  very  sensitive, 
or  had  a  distant  relation  killed  in  some  previous  fray. 
Bloodshed,  too,  is  expensive,  as  it  must  be  made  up  for 
either  by  more  bloodshed  or  by  paying  the  price, — the 
"  deeah,"  as  it  is  called,  and  which  varies,  according  to  the 
importance  of  the  person  killed,  from  ten  to  fifty  camels, 
or  even  more.  Previous  to  Mahomet's  time  it  was  left 
optional  to  the  injured  trib  >  either  to  accept  this  kind  of 
compensation  or  to  insist  on  blood  for  blood ;  but  the 
Prophet,  though  by  his  own  account  despairing  of  ever 
reducing  the  nomade  portion  pf  his  countrymen  to  any 
fixed  observances,  succeeded  on  tiiis  point  in  establishing 
among  them  the  rule,  that  a  fair  "  deeah,"  if  offered,  must 
of  necessity  be  acceptecf :  a  merciful  regulation,  tending  to 
cut  short  otherwise  interminable  feuds. 

Instances  are,  however,  not  wanting  in  Arab  history 
of  fiercer  and  more  general  Bedouin  conflicts,  in  which 
the  destruction,  or  at  least  the  complete  subjugation,  of 
one  tribe  .has  been  aimed  at  by  another,  and  when  great 
slaughter  has  accordingly  taken  place.  Such  were  .the 
wars  of  Pekr  and  Thagleb  in  the  6th  century,  of  Kelb  and 
Howazin  in  the  8th,  of  Harb  and  Oteybah  in  the  18th, 
with  others.     But  these  are  comparatively  rare  events. 

The  Bedouins  regard  the  plundering  of  caravans  or 
cravellers,  whether  on  business  or  otherwise,  simply  as  a 
supplementary  measure  that  takes  the  place  of  passports 
or  custom  dues  exacted  elsewhere.  The  land  is  theirs, 
they  say,  and  trespassers  on  it  without  leave  must  pay  the 
forfeit.  Hence  whoever  can  show  anything  equivalent  to 
a  permission  of  entrance  into  their  territory,  has,  in  the 
regular  course  of  things,  nothing  to  fear.  This  permission  is 
obtained  by  securing  the  protection  of  the  nearest  Bedouin 
sheykh,  who,  for  a  poUtely-worded  request  and  a  smaU 
sum  of  money,  will  readily  grant  the  pass,  in  the  shape 
of  one  or  two  or  more  men  of  his  tribe,  who  accompany 
the  wayfarers  as  far  as  the  next  encampment  on  their 
road,  where  they  hand  their  charge  over  to  fresh  guides, 
equaUy  bound  to  afford  the  desired  safeguard.  In  the 
interx)r  of  the  peninsula  the  passport  is  given  in  writing 
by  one  of  the  local  town  governors,  and  is  respected  by 
the  Bedouins  of  the  district ;  for,  however  impudent  and 
unamenable  to  law  these  nomades  may  be  on  the  frontiers 
of  the  impotent  Ottoman  government  in  Syria  or  the 
Hejaz,  they  are  quiet  and  snbmissi%;e  enough  in  other  and 
Arab-governed  regions  of  the  peninsula.  But  the  rash 
traveller  who  ventures  on  the  desert  strip  without  the  pre- 
cautions above  mentioned  is  likely  enough  to  atone  for  his 
negligence  by  the  loss  of  his  luggage;  and  should  he  resist, 
perhaps  his  life  also. 

Utterly  ignorant  of  writing  and  unacquainted  with 
books,  the  Bedouins  trust  to  their  memory  for  everything; 
where  memory  fails,  they  readily  eke  it  out  with  imagina- 
tion. Hence  their  own  assertions  regarding  the  antiquity, 
numbers,  strength,  (fee,  of  their  clans  are  of  little  real 
worth;  even  their  genealogies,  in  which  they  pretend  to 
be  eminently  Versed,  are  not  to  be  much  depended  on;  the 
mora  so  that  their  own  family  names  hardly  ever  exceed 
the  limits  of  a  patronymic,  whilst  the  constantly  renewed 
subdivisions  of  a  tube,  and  the  temporary  increase  of  one 
branch  and  decrease  of  another,  tend  to  efface  the  original 
name  of  tie  clan.  Few  tribes,  accordingly,  now  preserve 
their  ancient,  or  at  least  their  historical  titles;  and  the 
mass  of  the  Bedouin  multitude  resembles  in  this  respect  a 
vroi:bled  sea,  of  wiu'ch  the  substarcfl  is  indeed  always  tho 
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same,  but  the  surface  is  continually  shifting  and  changing. 
As,  however,  no  Bocial  basis  or  ties  are  acknowledged 
among  them  except  those  of  blood  and  race,  certain  broad 
divisions  are  tolerably  accurately  kept  up,  th''  wider  ar.d 
more  important  of  which  may  here  be  noted. 

First,  the  Anezah  clan,  whose  pasture-grounds  extend 
from  Syria  southward  to  the  limits  of  Jebel  Shomer.  It 
is  numerous,  and,  for  a  Bedouin  tribe,  weU  anned.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Arab  horse  trade,  besides  a  large  trafEc  in 
sheep,  camels,  wool,  and  similar  articles,  are  in  the  hands 
of  these  Anezah  Bedouins.  Their  principal  subdivisionp 
are  the  Seba4  on  the  north,  the  WooldAlee  on  the  west, 
and  the  Ruila  on  the  south;  these  are  generally  on  bad 
terms  with  each  other.  If  united,  they  could  muster,  it  is 
supposed,  about  80,000  lances.  They  claim  descent  from 
Eabe^ah.  Second,  the  Shomer  Bedouins,  whose  pasturages 
Lie  conterminous  to  those  of  the  Anezah  on  the  east.  Their 
numbers  are  about  the  same.  Thirdly,  in  the  northern 
desert,  the  Howeytat  and  Sherarat,  comparatively  small 
and  savage  tribes.  Also  the  Soleebee  clan,  which,  however, 
is  disowned  by  the  Arabs,  and  seems  to  be  of  gipsy  origin. 
Next  foOow,  in  the  western  desert,  the  Benoo-Harb,  a  HarU 
powerful  tribe,  supposed  to  muster  about  20,000  lances. 
Their  origin  is  from  Keys-Eylan.  They  are  often  trouble- 
some to  the  Meccan  pilgrims.  In  the  eastern  desert  are  the 
Moteyr,  the  Benoo-Khalid,  and  the  Ajmans,  all  numerous  Moteyt 
clans,  often  at  war  with  each  other.  To  the  south,  in 
Nejd  itself  or  on  its  frontiers,  are  the  Hodeyl,  Oteybah,  and  Otberi 
others.  These  all  belong  to  the  "  JIustareb,"  or  northern 
Arabs. 

The  Bedouins  of  southern  or  "pure  Arab"  origin  are  Souttcrx 
comparatively  few  in  number,  and  are,  it  seems,  with  few.  Bedouiiu. 
exceptions,  even  poorer  and  more  savage  than  their  northern 
brethren.  Al-Morrah,  on  the  confines  of  Oman,  Al-Yam 
and  Kahtan,  near  Yemen,  and  Benoo-Yas,  between  Hareek 
and  the  Persian  Gulf,  are  the  best  known.  The  total 
number  of  the  Bedouin  or  pastoral  population  throughout 
Arabia  appears,  including  men,  women,  and  children,  not  to 
exceed  a  million  and  a  half — it  may  even  fall  short  of  it. 

\Vhatever  be  the  clan,  the  only  authority  it  submits  to  Organu*. 
is  that  of  its  "  elder,"  or  "  sheykh,"  a  title  which,  however,  ''""•• 
does  not  necessarily  imply  advanced  age,  but  is  given  to 
any  one  who,  on  account  of  birth,  courage,  wealth,  liberality, 
skill,  prudence,  or  some  other  fortunate  quality  or  accident, 
has  been  chosen  to  the  leadership.  Descent  has  something 
to  do  with  rank,  but  not  much,  as  every  individual  of  the 
tribe  considers  himself  equal  to  the  others;  nor  are  the 
distinctions  of  relative  riches  and  poverty  greatly  taken 
into  account.  This  is  natural  in  a  state  of  things  where 
property  itself,  consisting  almost  wholly  of  live  stock,  ia 
of  an  essentially  uncertain  and  fluctuating  character,  and 
the  Bedouins  have  no  other.  To  the  "  sheykh"  all  disputes 
are  referred ;  he  is  consulted,  though  no!  necessarily  obeyed, 
on  every  question  which  regards  the  general  affairs  of  the 
tribe,  whether  in  peace  or  war;  there  is  no  other  magistrate, 
and  no  law  except  what  he  and  the  other  chief  men  of  the 
clan  may  consider  proper.  But  in  fact,  for  most  personal 
and  private  affairs,  every  man  does  pretty  much  wliat  is 
right  in  his  own  eyes. 

Nominally  Mahometan,  most  of  the  Bedouins  pay  slight 
attention  to  the  ceremonial  precepts  of  the  Koran;  the  five 
daily  prayers  and  the  annual  fast  of  Ramadhan  are  not 
much  in  favour  among  them ;  and  however  near  a  tribe  may 
be  to  Mecca,  few  of  them  -sisit  it  as  pilgrims.  Wahhabee 
influence  exercised,  sword  in  hand,  has,  however,  of  late 
enforced  some  degree  of  Islamitic  observance  among  the 
Bedouirs  of  Nejd  and  the  adjoining  districts:  elsewhere 
nomade  Mahometanism  is  pretty  nearly  confined  to  the 
profession  of  the  Divine  Unity;  among  the  remoter  and 
wilder  tribes  sun-worship,  tree-worship,  and  no  worship  at 
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All,  are  not  uncommon.  Some  clans  even  omit  the  rito  of 
;ircumctsion  a'.ogelher;  ojhers,  like  the  tribe  of  Ilodeyl, 
30uth  of  Mecca,  perform  it  after  a  fashion  peculiar  to  tliem- 
jelves.  Nor  are  the  social  and  moral  injunctions  of  Islam 
better  observed.  MarriaiCj  are  contracted  without  any 
legal  intervention  or  guarantee;  the  consent  of  the  parties, 
and  the  oral  testimony  of  a  couple  of  witnesses,  should 
such  bo  at  hand,  are  aU  that  are  required;  and  divorce  is 
equally  facile.  Nor  is  mutual  constancy  much  expected 
or  observed  either  by  men  or  women ;  and  the  husband  is 
rarely  strict  in  exacting  from  the  wife  a  fidelity  that  he 
himself  has  no  idea  of  observing.  Jcalou.sy  may  indeed 
occasionally  bring  about  tragic  results,  but  this  rarely 
occurs  except  where  publicity,  to  which  the  Bedouins,  like 
all  other  Arabs,  are  very  sensitive,  is  involved.  A  maiden's 
honour  is,  on  the  other  hand,  severely  guarded;  and  qycn 
too  openly  avowed  a  courtship,  though  with  the  most 
honourable  intentions,  is  ill  looked  on.  But  marriage,  if 
indeed  so  slight  and  temporary  a  connection  as  it  is  among 
Pedouins  deserves  the  najiie,  is  often  merely  a  passport 
l>r  mutual  licence.  In  other  respects.  Bedouin  morality, 
like  that  of  most  half-savage  races,  depends  on  custom  and 
(/ublic  feeling  rather  than  on  any  fixed  code  or  trained 
conscience,  and  hence  admits  of  the  strangest  contradic- 
tions. Not  only  are  lying  and  exaggeration  no  reproach 
in  ordinary  discourse,  but  even  deliberate  perjuiy  and 
Wolation  of  the  most  solemn  engagements  are  frequent 
occurrences.  Not  less  frequent,  however,  are  instances 
of  prolonged  fidelity  and  observance  of  promise  carried  to 
the  limits  of  romance.  "  The  wind,"  "  the  wood,"  and  "  the 
honour  of  the  Arabs,"  are  the  most  ordinary  oaths  in  serious 
matters ;  but  even  these  do  not  give  absolute  security, 
while  a  simple  verbal  engagement  will  at  other  times  prove 
an  inviolable  guarantee.  Thus,  too,  the  extreme  abstemi- 
ousness of  a  Bedouin  alternates  with  excessive  gorgings; 
and,  while  the  name  and  deeds  of  "robber"  are  hardly  a 
reproach,  those  of  "  thief"  are  marked  by  abhorrence  and 
contempt.  Patience,  or  rather  endurance,  both  physical 
and  moral,  few  Bedouins  are  deficient  in  ;  ■wariness  is 
another  quality  universally  developed  by  their  mode  of 
life.  And  in  spite  of  an  excessive  coarseness  of  language, 
and  often  of  action,  gross  vice,  at  least  of  the  more 
debasing  sorts  that  dishonour  the  East,  is  rare  among 
them.  Of  their  hospitality,  as  also  of  many  other  points 
common  between  them  and  the  town  Arabs,  wc  shall 
speak  further  on. 
Per»on»:  In  person  most  Bedouins,  men  or  women,  are  rather 

ippeannco.  undersized,  the  result  probably  of  hardships  endured 
through  uncounted  generations;  their  complexion,  especially 
in  the  south,  is  dail:;  their  hair  coarse,  copious,  nnd  black; 
their  eyes  dark  and  oval ;  the  nose  is  commonly  aquiline, 
and  the  features  well  formed ;  beard  and  moustache  are  apt 
to  be  somewhat  scanty.  The  men  are  active,  but  not 
strong;  the  women,  rarely  otherwise  than  plain. 

Their  dress  is  simple  enough;  that  of  the  men  consist- 
ing in  a  long  cotton  shirt,  open  at  the  breast,  and  often 
girt  with  a  leathern  girdle ;  a  black  or  striped  cloak  of  hair 
is  sometimes  thrown  over  the  shoulders;  a  nandkerchicf, 
folded  but  once,  and  generally  black,  more  seldom  striped 
yellow  and  red,  covers  the  head,  round  which  it  is  kept  in 
its  place  by  a  piece  of  twine  or  a  twisted  hairband.  To 
this  costume  a  pair  of  open  sandals  is  sometimes  added. 
No  other  article  of  dress  is  worn, — neither  trousers  nor 
turban ;  but  under  the  shirt,  round  the  naked  waist,  a  thin 
strip  of  leather  plait  is  wound  several  times,  not  for  any 
special  object,  but  merely  out  of  custom.  In  his  hand 
a  Bedouin  almost  always  carries  a  slight  crooked  wand, 
commonly  of  almond-wood ;  with  this  he  guides  his  camel 
when  on  the  road,  and  amuses  himself  by  playing  with  it 
a.t  other  times.     Among  the  Bedouins  of  the  south  a  light 


wrapper  takes  the  place  of  the  handkerchief  on  the  head, 
and  a  loin-cloth  that  of  the  shirt. 

A  woman's  attire  is  hardly  more  complicated;  wide  loose  WomoV 
drawers,  though  these  are  sometimes  dispensed  with;  next  dress. 
a  long  shirt,  and  over  it  a  wide  piece  of  dark  blue  cloth 
enveloping  the  whole  figure,  the  head  included,  and  trail- 
ing on  the  ground  behind.  Very  rarely  does  a  Bedouin 
woman  wear  a  veil,  or  even  cover  her  face  with  her  over- 
cloak,  contenting  herself  with  narrowing  the  folds  of  the 
latter  over  her  head  on  the  approach  of  a  stranger.  Her 
wrists  bnd  ankles  are  generally  adorned  with  bracelets  and 
rings  of  blue  glass  or  copper  or  iron,  very  rarely  of  silver; 
her  neck  with  glass  beads;  earrings  are  rare,  and  nose- 
rings rarer.  A  few  comparatively  rich  women  indulge  in 
more  elegant  ornaments  and  fuller  dress.  Boys,  till  near 
puberty,  usually  go  stark  naked;  girls  up  to  six  or  seven.  • 

On  a  journey  a  Bedouin  invariably  bears  with  him  a 
light  sharp-pointed  lance,  the  stem  of  which  is  made  of 
Tcrsian  or  African  cane ;  the  manner  in  which  this  is 
carried  or  trailed  often  indicates  the  tribe  of  the  owner. 
The  lance  is  the  favourite  and  characteristic  weapon  of  the 
Arab  nomade,  and  the  one  iu  the  use  of  which  he  shows 
the  greatest  skill,  throwing  it,  at  need,  to  a  considerable 
distance  with  unerring  aim.  Frequently,  to",  he  girds  on, 
or  rather  suspends  from  a  kind  of  I'houlder-belt,  a  sword, 
straight  or  crooked  as  may  be ;  the  biado  is  often  of 
little  value,  rusty,  and  not  over  sharp;  the  scabbard  of 
wood.  The  weapon  which  comes  third  in  frequency  is  a 
gun;  this  is  still  in  almost  every  instance  a  matchlock, 
clumsy  and  foul,  taking  from  five  to  ten  minutes  to  load 
and  fire,  when,  indeed,  it  can  be  fired  at  all,  which  is  not 
always  the  case.  Yet  with  such  wretched  implements  at 
his  disposal,  a  Bedouin  is  seldom  other  than  a  good  marks- 
man. Flint-guns  may  here  and  there  be  met  with  now-a^ 
days ;  but  percussion  or  breech-loaders  never.  .  Nor  are 
pistols  any  part  of  a  Bedouin's  war  equipment.  But 
whether  in  peace  or  war,  he  is  seldom  without  a  knife: 
this  in  the  north  is  only  a  large  clumsy  clasp  or  sheath 
knife;  but  in  Yemen,  Oman,  and  the  intervening  regions 
it  develops  into  a  broad  and  crooked  dagger,  a  tnily 
formidable  weapon,  on  the  ornamentation  of  which  the 
Bedouin  of  the  south  bestows  what  skill  or  wealth  ho  may 
happen  to  possess. 

For  defensive  armour  a  Bedouin  on  a  foray,  or  preparing  *  nnoar. 
for  a  serious  engagement,  sometimes  puts  on  a  coat  of  mail, 
the  manufacture  of  Yemen  or  Baghdad;  its  links  are  thin, 
but  closely  plaited,  and  often  are  two  or  even  three  deep. 
To  this  he  adds  a  helmet,  a  mere  iron  head-piece,  without 
visor  or  crest.  Pennons  and  banners  are  rarely  used  by 
the  nomades,  whose  chief  tactics  consist  in  surprise,  as  their 
main  object  is  plunder,  both  of  which  require,  not  display, 
Jjut  secrecy.  For  though  the  Bedouins  are  undoubtedly 
brave  and  reckless  enough  of  life,  their  own  as  well  as 
that  of  others,  where  a  cause  requires  it,  they  have  the 
good  sense  never  to  venture  blood  unnecessarily  or  on 
insufficient  grounds.  Indeed  on  all  points  and  in  all  their 
dealings,  shrewd,  calm,  good  sense,  joined  with  a  humorous 
and  sarcastic  turn  of  mind,  may  be  said  to  be  the  base 
of  their  character;  their  passions,  strong  and  lasting,  are 
kept  in  habitual  control;  and  in  these  regards,  as  in  a 
lively  and  poetical  imagination,  and  a  wonderful  power 
of  untaught  eloquence,  they  resemble  their  more  settled 
countrymen  of  the  towns  and  villages.  In  their  principal 
faults,  too— -instability,  restlessness,  envy,  rancour,  untruth- 
fulness,  and  sensuality — they  resemble  them  also. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  of  the  independence  of  Indcpeno 
the  Bedouins,  and  of  their  having  never  submitted  them-  '""^ 
selves  to  a  foreign  yoke;  and  prophecy  has  been  called 
in  to  explain  a  fact  which  a  little  reflection  would  have 
shown  to  imply  nothing  marvellous  or  exceptional  wliai- 
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ever,  but  to  be  merely  the  natural  result  of  condition  and 
circumstances.  A  nomade  jjopulation,  thinly  scattered 
over  a  large  and  open  space  of  meagre  pasture-land,  vrill 
always  be  unconquerable,  because  it  offers  next  to  nothing 
to  conquer.  \\Tien  in  camp,  a  Bedouin's  tent  consists  of 
a  few  coverings  of  the  coarsest  goat-hair,  dyed  black,  and 
spread  over  two  or  more  small  poles,  in  height  from  8  to 
9  feet,  gipsy  fashion.  If  it  be  the  tent  of  a  sheykh  or  man 
of  consequence,  its  total  length  may  be  from  30  to  40 
feet;  if  of  an  ordinary  person,  it  wiU  oftener  fall  short  of 
20.  Sometimes  a  partition  separates  the  quarters  allotted 
to  the  -women  and  children;  sometimes  they  are  housed 
under  a  lower  and  narrower  covering.  A  piece  of  rough 
carpet  or  an  old  mat  may  or  may  not  be  spread  on  the 
sandy  floor;  while  camel-saddles,  ropes,  halters,  and  the 
Uke,  constitute  the  entire  furniture  of  the  dwelling;  orna- 
ment there  is  none.  To  the  list  two  or  three  cauldrons  for 
cooking,  one  or  two  platters,  and  a  wood°n  drinking  bowl, 
must  be  added ;  and  with  these,  including  the  master's 
arms  in  one  side  of  the  tent,  and  his  spear  stuck  in  the 
ground  at  the  door,  the  household  valuables  are  complete. 
When  the  time  comes  for  moving,  all  these  several  articles 
are  easily  fastened  in  bundles  on  the  backs  of  one  or 
more  camels ;  the  men  mount  their  saddles,  the  women 
their  litters ;  and  in  an  hour  the  blackened  stones  that 
served  for  a  cooking  hearth  remain  as  almost  the  only 
sign  where  the  encampment  has  been.  When  the  tribe  is 
once  on  its  way  across  the  desert,  pursuit  is  difficult;  and 
were  the  fugitives  overtaken,  they  would  offer  nothing  to 
repay  the  trouble  of  their  pursuers.  It  may  be  worth 
the  while  of  nomades  such  as  these  occasionally  to  plunder 
each  other,  but  it  can  hardly  be  worth  the  while  of  any 
foreign  power  to  plunder,  still  less  to  attempt  to  subdue 
them,  and  in  this  lies  the  whole  secret  of  their  imagined 
independence. 
)ttJ«J  From  the  Beaouins,  or  "  Ahl  Bedoo,"  we  now  turn  to 

rabs.  tJie  "  ^jj  Hadr,"  or  the  dwellers  in  fixed  abodes.  These 
constitute  about  six-sevenths  of  the  population  of  Arabia 
proper,  and  it  is  from  them  alone  that  a  just  appreciation 
of  the  Arab  character  and  customs  can  be  formed. 
»mily  ,  Though  the  clan  and  the  family  form  the  basis  and  are 
visions  the  ultimate  expression  of  the  civ-ilised  Arab  society,  they 
do  not,  as  is  the  case  among  the  Bedouins,  sum  it  up 
altogether;  local  feelings  and  duties,  the  consequences  of 
settled  life,  having  deeply  modified  the  character  alike  of 
the  individuals  and  the  race  among  all  Arabs,  town  or 
country.  Still,  blood  is  the  first  thing  taken  into  account; 
and,  indeed,  the  possession  of  written  records,  and  habits 
of  order  and  reflection,  enable  the  settled  Arabs  to  acquire 
and  retain  a  more  accurate  knowledge  and  nicer  distinction 
of  pedigree  and  race  than  could  be  expected  or  found 
among  the  unreflecting  and  half-barbarous  Bedouins, 
orey  Throughout  the  peninsula,  but  especially  on  the  western 

side,  the  family  of  Koreysh  is  even  yet  regarded  as  the 
noblest  of  Arab  races,  indeed  of  the  world;  and  its  members, 
on  the  strength  of  their  connection  with  the  Prophet,  all 
bear  the  title  of  "  Shereef,"  sometimes  also,  as  in  Yemen, 
that  of  "  Seyyid,"  or  "  lord."  Besides  the  advantages  which 
naturally  follow  popular  respect,  they  hold  in  several 
districts  of  Arabia — in  Mecca  itself,  for  example,  in  Aboo- 
Areesh,  and  in  some  parts  of  Yemen — the  positions  and 
emoluments  of  local  hereditary  governors.  But  they  do 
not  assume  any  regidar  distinctive  mark,  like  the  green 
turban  so  often  worn  in  Turkey  or  Persia;  nor  in  private 
life  do  they  enjoy  any  immunity,  either  explicit,  or  pre- 
scriptive, from  the  ordinary  obligations  of  law. 

"  Sheykh,"  or  elder,  "  Emeer,"  or  ruler,  "  Imam,"  or 
preceder,  and  "  Sultan,"  or  monarch,  are  personal  and 
often,  though  not  necessarilj-,  hereditary  titles  of  rank. 
"  Waloe."  or  governor,  is  a  word  the  use  of  which  is  limited 


to  Yemen  and  Oman.  "  Sheykh,"  on  the  contrary.  Is 
universal ;  every  village,  however  small,  every  separate 
quarter  of  a  town,  has  a  "  sheykh,"  in  whom  is  lodged  the 
executive  power  of  government — a  power  loosely  defined, 
and  of  more  or  less  extent  according  to  the  personal 
character  and  means  of  the  individual  who  wields  it.  A 
village  "  sheykh "  is  a  sort  of  head  magistrate  and  chief  of 
police,  or  like  a  sheriff  of  old  times.  His  power  is,  how- 
ever, occasionally  limited,  particularly  in  towns,  by  that 
of  the  "kadee,"  or  "judge,"  whose  duty  consists  in 
the  official,  though  rather  arbitrary,  interpretation  of  the 
law,  and  whose  sentence  ought,  in  theory  at  least,  to  pre- 
cede the  action  of  the  sheykh.  But  as  the  Koran,  the  sole 
authentic  authority  in  all  matters,  legal  or  civil,  throughout 
Arabia,  never  accurately  distinguished  between  the  two 
classes,  and  its  phrases,  besides,  are  vague  and  capable 
of  admitting  different  and  even  opposite  interpretations, 
the  administration  of  law  and  justice  has  in  consequence 
always  remained  extremely  irregular,  and  dependent  much 
more  on  the  personal  good  sense  and  integrity  of  the 
officials,  or  too  often  on  their  want  of  those  desirable 
qualities,  than  on  any  methodised  system.  The  sheykh 
has  no  fixed  income;  he  is  usually  a  landed  proprietor, 
sometimes  a  merchant;  many  sheykhs,  however,  abuse  their 
power  for  their  own  private  advantage.  Nor  is  his  office 
Strictly  hereditary,  though  it  may  become  accidentally  so. 

Emeer  is  a  higher  title,  restricted  to  a  governor  of  a  Eni«er. 
district  or  province,  especially  in  Shomer,  Kejd,  and  the 
rest  of  the  central  region.  An  emeer  is  in  most  respects 
nothing  but  a  magnified  sheykh;  he  has,  however,  the 
advantage  of  drawing  a  considerable  portion  of  his  income 
from  the  country  he  administers.  Thus  in  Nejd  the  emeers 
receive  and  retain,  partially  in  Wahhabee  governments, 
wholly  in  others,  the  "  zekat,"  or  tithes,  varying  from  one- 
twentieth  up  to  one-fifth  of  the  value  of  property,  besides 
other  occasional  dues,  fines,  <fec.;  in  Hasa,  Bahreyn,  Katr.r, 
Mahrah,  and  Hadramaut  the  emeer  can  also  claim  the 
fishery  tax  and  customs.  Beyond  Wahhabee  limits  he  Las 
the  ordinary,  within  them  the  extraordinary,  power  of  life 
and  death ;  in  all  cases  he  can  punish  by  imprisonment 
and  fine.  Part  of  his  office  is  to  hold  public  audiences 
daily,  on  which  occasions  every  one  who  chooses,  of  what- 
ever rank  or  condition,  has  the  right  of  coming  forward 
and  of  presenting  any  complaint  or  petition.  Some- 
times the  emeer  takes  the  matter  thus  brought  before 
him  into  his  own  hands  at  once;  sometimes  he  refers  it  to 
the  radee,  or  to  the  elder  and  more  respectable  inhabitants, 
who  in  these  meetings  take  seat  near  the  emeer,  and  form  a 
kind  of  improvised  council.  The  emeer  himself  wears  about 
Lim  no  distinctive  badge  of  oflSce;  nor  is  he  approached 
with  any  ceremony  beyond  that  of  ordinary  Arab  polite- 
ness. In  the  Wahhabee  provinces,  or  those  where  Wahha- 
beeism,  though  no  longer  dominant,  has  made  a  permanent 
impression,  as  in  Shomer  for  instance,  the  emeer  commonly 
takes  on  himself  the  duties  of  the  Friday  "  imam,"  cot 
unlike  those  of  precentor  in  Presbyterian  worship,  in  the 
public  mosque;  now  and  then  he  preaches  a  sermon.  His 
position  is  generally  hereditary,  but  not  always  in  direct 
line. 

The  title  of  "  sultan,"  or  King,  one  of  doubtful  antiquity, 
has  been  assumed  by  the  hereditary  Wahhabee  ruler  of 
Riad,  the  capital  of  Nejd;  it  is  also  often  applied  to  the 
sovereign  of  Oman,  and  to  some  petty  princes  in  the  south 
of  the  peninsula.  In  practice  it  adds  little  or  nothing  to 
the  dignity  of  emeer,  but  implies  a  larger  territorial  range 
of  authority. 

W'here  the  Wanna  oee  doctrines  have  definitely  estab- 
lished themselves,  as  in  Nejd,  Yemameh,  Hareek,  Aflaj, 
and  Jebel  Aseer,  the  Mahometan  code,  as  laid  down  in  the 
Koran,  is  observed  more  strictly  perhaps  than  in  any  other 
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part  of  tlio  Eastern  World.  Besides  the  principal  mosque,  or 
"janiiA,"  for  Friday  prayers,  indispensable  in  every  town 
or  village,  smaller  praying-places,  or  mesjids,  are  erected 
in  every  quarter.  Tliese  buildings  are  mere  oblong  rooms, 
flat-roofed,  supported  on  nunierotts  rough  pillars  placed 
doso  to  each  other,  and  with  no  architectural  or  decorative 
beauty  whatever  j  but  are  kept  scrupulously  clean,  and 
laid  down  partly  with  mats,  partly  gravel.  In  most  cases 
there  is  no  minaret  attached,  the  times  of  prayer  being 
merely  announced  by  the  "  miieddin,"  or  crier,  from  the 
roof  itself  Punctuality  in  attendance  is  enforced  by  the 
"  mutowwAs,"  or  "  compellers"  of  "  obedience,"  a  set  of 
self-elected  zealotg,  who  parade  the  towns  and  villages 
with  sticks  in  their  hands,  take  note  of  the  defaulters 
from  prayers,  Oi  transgressors  otherwise  of  the  letter  of 
tlie  law,  and  punish  them  with  reproaches  or  even  blows. 
Marriage,  divorce,  inheritance,  purchase,  every  detail  of 
life  is  regulated  in  exact  accordance  with  the  Koran ;  even 
conversation  is  liable  to  censure  unless  thickly  interlarded 
with  words  of  religious  import ;  while  after  night-prayers 
talking  is  a  luxury  prohibited  altogether.  Yet,  though 
these  Wahhabee  Arabs  are  bigoted  even  to  fanaticism 
among  themselves  and  with  their  fellow-countrymen,  they 
are  remarkably  tolerant  towards  strangers,  and  often  unite 
with  the  extreme  of  theoretical  exchisiveness  a  good  deal 
of  the  practical  scepticism  and  indiCfcrcnce  common  to 
their  race. 
Onhodoi  These  Wahhabees  all  belong  to  the  crthcdos  sect  of 
•ects.  Ebn-Hanbal,  and  are  in  fact  its  most  exaggerated  erjires- 

sion.  In  the  eastern  provinces,  Hasa,  Katee,  Bahreyii, 
and  Katar,  the  Malikee  sect  is  more  common;  as  also,  it  is 
said,  in  Hadramaut,  and  in  some  parts  of  Yemen.  But  in 
Yemen  generally,  and  throughout  the  Hejaz,  the  Shafdyeo 
sect,  orthodox  like  the  two  others,  predominates.  There 
are  no  Hanefees  in  Arabia,  except  a  few  Turks  or  Indians 
settled  on  the  western  coast.  "  She^ah,"  too,  or  votaries 
of  Ali  and  his  family,  in  the  Persian  sense  of  the  word, 
are  by  no  means  common  in  the  peninsula,  and  where 
found  are  often  of  foreign  origin. 
Khowarij.  But  all  along  the  Persian  Gulf,  in  Hasa,  Bahreyn,  and 
Katar,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  are  not 
Mahometans  at  all,  that  is,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation 
of  the  word,  but  "  Khowarij,"  or  "  seceders,"  belonging  to 
the  Karmathian  school  already  mentioned;  while  in  Oman, 
the  little  peninsula  or  cape  of  Ras-el-Rheymah  excepted, 
where  Wahhabeeism  has  made^ood  its  footing,  the  bulk 
of  the  people  belong  to  the  Beyadee  or  Abadee  sect,  a 
Karmathian  offshoot  nearly  allied  in  doctrines  and  in 
practice  to  the  "Ismailecyah"  of  Syria.  For  a  detailed 
account  of  either  the  reader  may  with  advantage  consult 
Silvestre  de  Sac/s  admirable  treatise  on  the  "  Batineeyah," 
or  secret  sects  of  the  Mahometan  East,  prefixed  to  his 
History  of  the  Druses.  Somewhat  akin  to  these,  but  of 
&  less  marked  divergence  from  orthodox  Islam,  are  the 
Zeydees,  of  whom  great  numbers  exist  in  Yemen.  Lastly, 
paganism,  or  rather  the  fetichism  that  takes  for  its  scope 
I  stone,  tree,  or  some  other  natural  object,  appears  to  exist 
in  Mahrah,  in  the  southern  Jowf,  and  in  various  small 
aa.-  '-isolated  spots  on  the  borders  of  the  great  deeert, 
or  Dahna.  Vestiges  of  Sabaism,  or  the  worship  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  are  said  to  linger  among  the  wilder 
Bedouin  tribes,  who  even  yet  compute  the  year  from  the 
rising  of  Soheyl  or  Canopus,  and  prostrate  themselves  to 
the  morning  sun.  It  is  alsp  noticeable  that  even  such  of 
the  southern  Arabs  as  are  professedly  Mahometan,  are  far 
less  zealous  and  much  la.\er  in  their  ways  than  the  Arabs 
of  the  north;  in  fact,  the  Islam  of  the  latter  was  indigenous, 
that  of  the  former  acquired  or  compulsory. 

Except  in  a  few  places  on  the  west  coast  long  exposed 
to  Egyptian,  Turkish,  and  Indian  influences,  no  dervishes 


ara  to  bo  met  with,  or  are  even  tolerated,  in  Arabia  proper. 
The  Wahhabees  all  hold  them  in  the  utmost  contempt  and 
abhorrence.  Nor  are  Arabs,  generally  speaking,  super- 
stitious in  other  respects:  of  dreams  and  omens  they  malta 
little  account;  nor  does  the  apprehension  of  ghosts,  spectres, 
apparitions,  demons,  and  the  like  often  disquiet  their  hours 
of  loneliness  or  darkness ;  stories  of  such  a  character, 
though  embodied  here  and  there  in  Axab  literature,  in  the 
TViousaTid  and  One  iVi^A<s  for  example,  are  less  frequently 
of  Arab  than  of  foreign  origin,  generally  Persian.  Nor  do 
Arabs  often  seek  to  convert  others,  except  it  be  their  own 
purchased  negro  slaves,  a  facile  acquisition,  to  Mahometan- 
ism,  or  molest  those  of  other  religions.  Jews  e.xist  undis- 
turbed in  great  numbers  near  Teyma  and  in  the  south; 
Hindoos  worship  cows  and  burn  their  dead  without  inter- 
ference in  Oman ;  only  old  custom,  it  would  seem,  and  the 
memory  of  long  and  bitter  wars,  prohibits  the  practice  of 
the  Christian  religion  in  Arabia  proper, — Aden  alone,  of 
course,  where  the  British  flag  proclaims  absolute  tolerance, 
excepted. 

Slavery  is  still,  as  of  old  times,  a  recognised  institution 
throughout  Arabia ;  and  an  active  traffic  in  blacks  is 
carried  on  along  the  coasts  of  the  Persian  QuLE  and  the 
Red  Sea,  but  especially  the  former. 

The  slaves  themselves  are  chiefly  brought  from  the  east 
African  coast  districts  down  as  far  as  Zanzibar,  and  from 
the  Galla  tribes  in  the  interior;  a  few  Abyssinians,  too,  are 
sometimes  imported.  Slaves  are  usually  employed  in  Arabia 
as  herdsmen  or  as  domestic  servants,  rarely  in  agricultural 
works ;  they  also  form  a  considerable  portion  of  the  body- 
guards with  which  Eastern  greatness  loves  to  surround 
itself.  Like  their  countrymen  elsewhere,  they  readily 
embrace  the  religion  of  their  masters,  and  become  zealous 
Mahometans,  though  rarely  according  to  knowledge.  Arab 
custom  enfranchises  a  slave  who  has  accepted  Islam  at  the 
end  of  seven  years  of  bondage ;  and  when  that  period  has 
arrived,  the  master,  instead  of  exacting  from  his  slave  the 
price  of  freedom,  generally,  on  giving  him  his  hberty,  adds 
the  requisite  means  for  supporting  himself  and  a  family  ip 
comfort.  Further,  on  every  important  occasion,  such  as  a 
birth,  circumcision,  a  marriage,  or  a  death,  one  or  more  of 
the  household  slaves  are  sure  of  acquiiing  their  freedom. 
Hence  it  comes  that  Arabia  ia  densely  sprinkled  with  a 
free  black  population  ;  and  these  again,  by  intermarriage 
with  the  wlutes  around,  have  filled  the  land  with  a  mulatto 
breed  of  every  shade,  till,  in  the  eastern  and  southern  pro. 
vinccs  especially,  a  white  skin  is  almost  an  exception. 
This  has  taken  place  all  the  more  readily  that  in  Arabii 
there  exists  no  prejudice  against  negro  alliances ;  no  social 
or  political  line  separates  the  African  from  the  Arab.  A 
negro  may  become  a  sheykh,  a  kadee,  an  emeer,  or  what 
ever  his  industry  and  his  talents  may  render  him  capabK 
of  being.  This  occurs  frequently,  particularly  in  Nejd, 
Yemen,  and  Hadramaut ;  in  the  Hejaz  and  the  north,  on 
the  contrary,  a  faint  line  of  demarcation  may  be  observeo 
between  the  races. 

Both  town  and  village  Arabs  are,  as  a  rule,  serious  ii 
gait  and  demeanour,  and  very  observant  of  politeness,  noi 
only  in  the  manner,  but  even  in  the  substance  of  theii 
conversation.  In  temper,  or  at  least  in  the  manifestation 
of  it,  they  are  studiously  cajm ;  and  an  Arab  rarely  so 
much  as  raises  his  voice  in  a  dispute.  He  prides  himself 
on  an  unniffled  exterior,  and  will  bear  much  with  careful 
seeming  calm  that  would  diive  a  European  to  the  extreme 
of  impatience  and  rage.  But  this  outward  tranquillity 
covers  feelings  alike  keen  and  permanent ;  and  ttie  remem- 
brance of  a  rash  jest  or  injurious  word,  uttered  years  before, 
is  too  often  the  cause  of  violence  and  bloodshed. 

Besides,  however,  the  individual  shades  of  character, 
there  exist  marked  tribal  or  almost  semi-national  diver- 
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sities,  among  tho  Arabs.  Thus,  the  inhabitants  of  Hejaz 
are  noted  for  courtesy  and  blamed  for  fickleness ;  those  of 
Nejd  are  distinguished  by  their  stem  tenacity  and  dignity 
of  deportment ;  the  nations  of  Yemen  are  gentle  and 
pliant,  but  revengeful ;  those  of  Hasa  and  Oman  cheerful 
and  fond  of  sport,  though  at  the  same  time  turbulent  and 
Uiisteady.  Anything  approaching  to  a  game  is  rare  in 
Nejd,  and  in  the  Hejaz  religion  and  the  yearly  occurrence 
of  the  pilgrim  ceremonies  almost  exclude  ail  public 
diversions ;  but  in  Yemen  the  well-kno(vn  game  of  tJie 
"  jereed,"  or  palm-stick,  with  dances  and  music — the  latter 
Tery  barbarous,  it  must  be  allowed — is  not  rare.  In 
Oman  such  amusements  are  still  more  fi'equent.  Again,  in 
Yemen  and  Oman,  coffee-houses,  where  people  can  resort 
for  conversation,  and  where  public  recitals,  songs,  and 
other  diversions  are  to  be  met  with,  stand  open  all  day ; 
while  nothing  of  the  sort  is  tolerated  in  Nejd.  So  it  is 
also  with  the  ceremonies  observed  on  occasion  of  c<'::um- 
cision  or  marriage — occasions  of  gaiety  and  pastime  on 
the  coast,  but  passed  over  with  little  of  the  like  observ- 
ance in  the  central  provinces. 

An  Arab  town,  or  even  village,  except  it  be  the  merest 
hamlet,  is  invariably  walled  round  ;  but  the  ramparts  are 
low,  and  seldom  of  any  stronger  material  than  dried  earth ; 
they  are  occasionally  flanked  by  towers  of  like  construction, 
such  as  befit  a  country  where  cannon  are  unknown  and 
fire-arms  are  yet  at  the  matchlock  stage.  A  dry-ditch  often 
surrounds  the  whole.  The  streets  are  utterly  irregular — 
some  broad,  some  narrow,  all  tortuous ;  the  houses  are  of 
one  or  two  storeys,  very  rarely  of  three,  with  flat  mud 
roofs,  little  windows,  and  no  extEmal  ornament.  If  the 
town  be  large,  the  expansion  of  one  or  two  streets  becomes 
a  market-place,  wkere  are  ranged  a  few  shops  of  eatables, 
drugs,  coffee,  and,  very  rarely,  cottons  or  other  goods. 
Many  of  these  shops  are  kept  by  women.  .  The  chief 
mosque  is  always  near  the  market-place ;  so  is  also  the 
governor's  residence,  which,  except  in  size  and  in  being 
more  or  less  fortified  Arab  fashion,  does  not  differ  from  a 
private  house.  Drainage  is  unthought  of ;  but  the  extreme 
dryness  of  the  air  obviates  the  inconvenience  and  disease 
that  under  other  skies  could  not  fail  to  ensue,  and  which 
in  the  dqmper  climates  of  the  coast  make  themselves 
seriously  felt.  But  the  streets  are  roughly  swept  every 
day,  each  hoviseholder  taking  care  of  what  lies  before  his 
own  door.  Whitewash  and  colour  are  occasionally  used 
in  Yemen,  Hejaz,  and  Oman ;  elsewhere  a  light  ochre 
tint,  the  colour  of  the  sun-dried  bricks,  predominates  in  an 
Arab  town  or  village,  which  looks  at  a  distance  like  a 
large  dust-heap  in  the  centre  of  the  bright  green  ring  of 
gardens  and  pahn-groves  aU  around.  Baked  bricks  are 
unknown  in  Arabia,  and  stone  buildings  are  rare,  espe- 
cially in  Nejd.  Palm  branches  and  the  Uke,  woven  in 
wattles,  form  the  dwellings  of  the  poorer  classes  in  the 
southern  districts.  Many  Arab  towns  possess  watch- 
towers,  like  huge  round  factory  chimneys  in  appearance, 
built  of  sun-dried  bricks,  and  varying  in  height  from  50  to 
100  feet,  or  even  more.  Indeed,  two  of  these  construc- 
tions at  the  tovm  of  Birket-el-Mawj,  in  Oman,  are  said  to 
be  each  of  170  feet  in  height,  and  that  of  Nerwah,  in  the 
same  province,  is  reckoned  at  140  ;  but  these  are  of  stone. 
Some  of  these  watch-towers  are  so  built  as  to  serve  also  for 
citadels  or  places  of  refuge;  but  none  could  offer  a  minute's 
resistance  to  any  kind  of  artillery,  though  formidable 
obstacles  to  men  whose  only  means  of  attack  are  lances 
\nd  matchlocks. 

The  principal  feature  in  the  interior  of  an  Arab  house  is 
the  "  kahwah,"  or  coffee-room,  as  from  its  destination  it  is 
commonly  called.  It  is  a  large  apartment  spread  with 
mats,  and  sometimes  furnished  with  carpets  and  a  few 
(Mflhiona.     At  one  extremity  is  a  small  furnace   or  fire- 


place, for  preparing  cottee.  In  this  room  xhe  men  congre- 
gate ;  here  guests  are  received,  and  even  lodged ;  women 
rarely  enter  it,  except  at  times  when  strangers  are  unlikely 
to  be  present.  Some  of  these  apartments  arc  very  spacious, 
and  supported  by  pillars ;  one  wall  is  usually  built  trans- 
versely to  the  compass  direction  of  the  kdabeh  ;  it  serves  to 
facihtate  the  performance  of  prayer  by  those  who  may 
happen  to  be  in  the  kahwah  at  the  appointed  timea  The 
other  rooms  are  ordinarily  small,  and  appropriated  to  the 
use  of  the  females  of  the  family  and  to  domestic  life. 

In  hospitality  the  Arabs  of  our  time  have  in  no  degree 
degenerated  from  their  former  reputation,  though  Shomer, 
Nejd,  Yemamah,  and  Hasa  excel  in  this  respect  the  other 
provinces.  A  stranger's  arrival  is  often  the  occasion  of  an 
amicable  dispute  among  the  wealthier  inhabitants  as  to 
who  shall  have  the  privilege  of  receiving  him  ;  and  though 
three  days  are  often  popularly  spoken  of  as  the  Umit  of 
such  entertainment,  practice  sets  no  precise  bounls  to  its 
length ;  and  an  Arab  host  always  carefully  abstains  from 
putting  any  question  to  his  guest  as  to  when  he  is  going, 
or  where.  Indeed,  if  the  guest  be  discreet  and  acceptable 
in  his  manners,  he  will  soon  find  himself  on  the  footing  of 
one  of  the  family ;  and  even  the  women  of  the  house  will 
come  in  to  sit  and  converse  with  him  not  less  freely  than 
they  would  with  their  own  relations. 

Arab  cookery  is  of  the  simplest.  Roughly-grotmd  wheat  Cookery, 
cooked  with  butter ;  bread,  in  thin  cakes,  prepared  on  a 
heated  iron  plate  or  against  the  walls  of  an  open  oven ;  a 
few  vegetables,  generally  of  the  leguminous  kinds ;  boiled 
mutton  or  camel's  flesh,  if  the  circumstances  of  the  host 
allow  of  such  luxuries ;  dates  and  fruits, — ^this  is  the  menu 
of  an  ordinary  meal  Eoast  meat,  fried,  stewed — ^in  a 
word,  anything  but  boiled — is  rarely  seen,  such  dishes 
exceeding  the  skill  of  the  cooks,  who,  as  a  rule,  are  the 
women  of  the  household.  Rice  is  eaten  in  wealthy  houses, 
and  fish  is  common  on  the  coasts.  Among  the  Bedouins, 
miUet-cakes,  half-cooked  in  ashes,  or  a  broth  prepared  from 
the  gritty  seeds  of  the  "  samh "  (a  species  of  Mesembry- 
antkemum),  often  take  the  place  of  bread  ;  and  their  meat 
cookery  is  equally  wretched.  Game,  such  as  venison, 
partridge,  and  hare,  is  served  up  on  rare  occasions.  Camel 
meat  is  a  favourite,  but  to  a  stranger  a  very  insipid  dish, 
in  southern  Nejd,  Yemamah,  Hareek,  and  Aflaj.  Spioea 
are  freely  employed  in  town  cookery;  butter  much  too 
largely  for  a  European  taste. 

After  eating,  the  hands  are  always  washed  with  soap,  oTEntertain 
some  substitute  for  it,  commonly  the  ashes  of  an  alkaline™eiit. 
plant.  A  covered  censer  with  bturning  incense  is  then 
passed  round,  and  each  guest  perfumes  his  hands,  face, 
and  sometimes  his  clothes ;  this  censer  serves  also  on  -first 
receptions,  and  whenever  special  honour  is  intended.  In 
Yemen  and  Oman  scented  water  often  does  duty  for  it. 
Coffee,  without  milk  or  sugar,  but  flavoiued  with  an  aro- 
matic seed  brought  from  India,  is  served  to  alL  This,  too, 
is  done  on  the  occasion  of  a  first  welcome,  when  the  cups 
often  make  two  or  three  successive  rounds ;  but,  m  fact, 
coffee  is  made  and  drunk  at  any  time,  as  frequently  as  the 
desire  for  it  may  suggest  itself ,  and  each  time  fresh  grams 
are  sifted,  roasted,  pounded,  and  boiled — a  very  laborious 
process,  and  one  that  requires  in  the  better  sort  of  estab- 
lishments a  special  servant  or  slave  for  the  work.  Among 
the  Bedouins  the  use  of  coffee  is  rare,  though  they  are  fond 
of  it  when  they  can  get  it  Arabs  in  general  make  only 
one  solid  meal  a-day — that  of  supper,  soon  after  sunset , 
nor  even  then  do  they  eat  much,  gluttony  being  rare 
among  them,  and  even  daintiness  esteemed  disgraccfuL 
Wine,  like  other  fermented  drinks,  is  prohibited  by  the 
Koran,  and  is,  in  fact,  very  rarely  to  be  met  with,  though 
the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  of  Oman  arc  said  tc 
indulge  in  it     On  the  coast  spirits  of  the  worst  quality 
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are  sometimes  procurea;  opium  and  hasheesh  have  also 
but  few  votaries  in  Arabia.  On  the  other  hand,  wherever 
Wahhabeoism  has  left  freedom  of  action,  tobacco-smoking 
prevails,  the  manner  of  smoking  varj-ing  considerably, 
according  to  the  district.  Among  the  Bedouins  and  the 
poorer  classes  of  the  upland  regions  a  short  pipe  of  clay, 
called  a  "  sebeel,"  red  or  black,  is  in  vogue.  The  wealthier 
townsmen  prefer  long  pipes  vrith  largo  open  bowls ;  but 
the  most  frequent  use  is  made  of  the  water-pipe,  or 
"narghileh,"  of  which  implement  every  form,  kind,  and 
dimension  imaginable  may  bo  found  in  Arabia.  The 
tobacco  smoked  is  generally  strong,  and  is  either  brought 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Baghdad  or  grown  in  the 
country  itself.  The  strongest  quality  is  that  of  Oman  ;  the 
ieaf  is  broad  and  coarse,  and  retains  its  green  colour  even 
when  dried  ;  a  few  whifFs  have  been  known  to  produce 
absolute  stupor.  The  aversion  of  the  Wahhabees  to 
tobacco  is  well  known  ;  they  entitle  it  "mukhzee."  or  "the 
ihameful,"  and  its  use  is  punished  with  blows,  as  the 
public  use  of  wine  would  be  elsewhere. 

In  dress  much  variety  prevails.  The  loose  cotton 
irawers,  girded  at  the  waist,  which  in  hot  climates  do 
Juty  for  trousers,  are  not  often  worn,  even  by  the  upper 
classes,  in  Nejd  or  Yemamah,  where  a  kind  of  silk  dressing- 
gown  is  thrown  over  the  long  shirt ;  frequently,  too,  a 
brown  or  black  cloak  distinguishes  the  wealthier  citizen  ; 
his  head-dress  is  in  its  character  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Bedouins  —  namely,  a  handkerchief  fastened  tound  the 
head  by  a  band — only  of  better  materials.  But  in  Hejoz, 
Yemen,  and  Oman,  turbans  are  by  no  means  uncommon  ; 
the  ordinary  colour  is  white ;  they  are  worn  over  one  or 
more  skull-caps — sometimes  fifteen — till  the  head  is  rather 
burdened  than  protected.  Trousers  also  form  part  of  the 
dress  in  the  two  former  of  these  districts;  and  a  voluminous 
eash,  in  which  a  dagger  or  an  inkstand  is  stuck,  is  wrapjied 
round  the  waist.  Meanwhile  the  poorer  folk  and  the 
villagers  often  content  themselves  with  a  broad  piece  of 
cloth  round  the  loins,  and  another  across  the  shoulders. 
In  Oman  trousers  are  rare,  but  over  the  shirt  a  long  gown, 
of  peculiar  and  somewhat  close-fitting  cut,  dyed  yellow,  is 
often  worn.  The  women  in  these  provinces  commonly  put 
on  loose  drawers,  and  some  add  veils  to  their  head-dresses ; 
they  are  fond  of  ornaments  (gold  and  silver),  and  over- 
charge themselves  with  them ;  their  hair  is  generally 
arranged  in  a  long  plait  hanging  down  behind.  All  men 
allow  their  beards,  whiskers,  and  moustaches  fall  growth, 
though  none  of  these  are  much  to  speak  of,  particularly 
among  the  Arabs  of  the  south,  who  are  a  thin-haired  race. 
Most  shave  their  heads,  and  indeed  all,  strictly  speaking, 
ought  by  JIahometan  custom  to  do  so ;  but  many,  peasants 
especially,  Bedouins,  and  the  like,  neglect  it.  An  Arab 
seldom  or  never  dyes  his  hair.  Sandals  nro  worn  more 
iften  than  shoes,  but  the  heat  of  the  ground  in  the  day- 
time allows  none  except  the  very  poorest  to  go  wholly 
larefoot.  Lastly,  though  no  class  or  occupation  lays  claim 
«  any  particular  style  or  article  of  dress,  legists,  writers, 
mams,  and  others  connected  with  the  scmce  of  the 
nosques,  generally  affect  greater  amplitude  and  less 
'ariety  of  colour  in  their  turbans  and  vestments  than  other 
leople. 

In  person  the  Arabs  are  a  remarkably  handsome  race, — 
sail,  lithe,  well-formed,  dark-eyed,  and  dark-haired.  De- 
formed individuals  or  dwarfs  are  rare  among  them ;  nor, 
jxcept  leprosy,  of  which  frequent  instances  may  be  met 
with  throughout  the  peninsula,  does  any  disease  seem  to 
be  hereditary  among  them.  The  frequency  of  ophthalmi,/, 
though  not  in  the  vindent  Egyptian  form,  is  evidently 
attributable  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  climate, 
rhey  are  scnipulously  clean  in  their  persons,  adding  to 
the  p'rdscribed  ablutions  of  the  Mahometan  code  frequent 


supererogatory  washings  of  their  own ;  and  t.ike  i>j)ccial 
care  of  their  teeth,  which  are  generally  fine,  though  tooth- 
ache is  by  no  means  unknown  in  .'Vrabia.  tjiniple  and 
abstemious  in  their  habits,  they  often  rc.ich  an  cxtrenic 
yet  healthy  old  age ;  nor  is  it  common  among  thcni  for 
the  faculties  of  the  mind  to  give  way  sooner  than  tliese  of 
the  body.  To  sum  up,  physically  and  morally  tlicy  yield 
to  few  races,  if  any,  of  mankind ;  mentally,  they  surixiss 
most,  and  are  only  kept  back  in  the  march  of  common 
progress  by  the  remarkable  defect  of  organising  power  and 
incapacity  for  combined  action  which  they  share  with 
many  other  nations  of  the  East,  and  some,  it  would  seem, 
of  the  West  also.  Lax  and  imi)crfect  as  are  their  forms  of 
government,  it  is  with  impatience  that  even  these  are 
borne ;  and  we  have  already  seen  that  of  the  four  caliphs 
who  alone  reigned — if  reign  theirs  could  be  ciUcd — in 
Arabia  proper,  three  died  a  violent  death ;  and  of  the 
Wahhabee  princes,  the  most  genuine  representatives  in 
later  times  of  pure  Arab  rule,  almost  all  have  met  the 
same  fate. 

Of  the  revenues  of  Arabia  it  would  be  difiicult  to  form 
anything  like  a  correct  estimate.  Palgravo  has  stated  the 
yearly  receipts  of  the  Ncjdean  treasury,  inclusive  of  the 
tribute  then  (1802)  paid  into  it  by  Bahreyn  and  the  west 
of  Oman,  to  bo  nearly  £106,000  sterling — uo  very  large 
sum. 

The  revenues  of  Oman  itself,  then  in  a  comparatively 
prosperous  condition,  are  estimated  by  the  same  author 
at  nearly  ten  times  the  amount,  but  may  possibly  have 
been  overrated  by  him,  as  those  of  Yemen  were  perhaps 
by  Niebuhr.  Certainly  the  general  condition  of  these 
provinces — the  restricted  character  of  the  cultivation  and 
the  evident  poverty  (not  absolute  -want,  indeed,  for  that 
is  rare)  of  the  greater  number  of  the  inhabitants — do 
not  convey  to  the  visitor  the  idea  of  large  national  wealth 
or  extensive  resources.  There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt 
that  both  the  coast  districts  of  Arabia,  in  their  varied  and 
valuable  products,  and  the  central  plateau,  with  its  palm- 
groves,  well  irrigation,  and  wide  pasture-lands,  might, 
under  a  judicious  administration,  become  the  sources  ol 
much  greater  revenues,  both  public  and  private,  than  is 
now  the  case.  The  mines,  too,  in  the  metamorpfiic  dis- 
tricts of  Yemen  and  Oman,  remain  yet  to  bo  properly 
•worked.  As  for  the  desert  proper,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  occupies  about  one-third  of  the  peninsula,  it  must, 
like  the  ocean  of  Childe  Ilarold,  remain  what  it  is  to  the 
end  of  time. 

In  the  7th  century  Arabia  sent  forth  armies  that  Defcncw 
attacked  and  conquered  nearly  half  the  then  known  world. 
But  the  secret  of  her  conquests  lay  not  in  the  number  of 
her  warriors,  but  in  a  resolute  purjtase,  a  unity  of  aim,  and 
an  enthusiasn;!  which  concentrated  in  itself  and  intensified 
every  motive  of  huiran  action.  In  later  ages  she  has 
been  reduced  to  the  defensive,  and  has  shown  herself 
not  always  equal  even  to  that :  witness  her  conquest  by 
the  Turks  in  the  16th,  and  by  the  Egyptians  in  the  pre- 
sent century.  Once  onl}',  at  the  moment  when  Wahhabee 
union  and  zeal  half  restored  for  a  few  years  the  energy  of 
early  Islam,  did  her  armies  go  forth  to  invade  Iho  neigh- 
bouring territories  of  Mesopotamia  and  Syria ;  but  it  was 
to  plunder  rather  than  to  conquer,  and  the  residts  lasted 
no  longer  than  the  invasions  themselves 

Yet  on  the  defensive  Arabia  had  much  in  her  favour, 
and  that  from  many  causes.  The  first  is,  that  there  is 
little  to  defend,  since,  the  coast  of  Yemen  and  the  districts 
of  Bahreyn  and  Oman  excepted,  there  is  very  little  to 
excite  the  cupidity  of  an  invading,  and  nothing  to  satisfy 
the  exigencies  of  an  occupying  force.  The  second  is,  that 
the  mountainous  nature  of  Yemen  and  Oman  themselves, 
and  the  narrowness  of  their  labyrinthine  defiles,  added  to 
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the  extreme  heat  of  the  climate,  and  the  scarcity  of  avail-, 
able  provisions,  would  make  even  those  provinces  hard  to 
attack,  harder  to  retain.  A  third  cause  is  in  the  broad 
strips  of  desert  that  gird  the  central  districts  as  with  a 
moat  of  sand,  and  send  long  arms  of  barrenness  here  and 
there  into  the  heart  of  the  cultivated  or  pastoral  regions, 
so  as  to  render  military  operations  on  a  largo  scale  in  the 
interior  almost  impossible.  A  fourth  and  a  very  serious 
obstacle  to  invasion  is  the  character  of  the  inhabitants. 
Personal  courage,  wonderful  endurance  of  privation,  fixity 
of  purpose,  and  a  contempt  of  death  rare  even  in  the 
bravest  ^Europeans,  are  qualities  common  to  almost  every 
race,  tribe,  and  clan  that  compose  the  Arab  nation ;  and 
though  their  undisciplined  troops  are  unfitted  to  meet  a 
better  trained  enemy  in  a  regular  battle,  in  skirmishing 
and  harassing  they  have  few  equals,  while  at  close  quarters 
their  individual  impetuosity  often  disconcoi'ts  the  more 
mechanical  fortitude  of  organi.jed  regiments.  To  this  our 
own  troops  gave  testimony  in  the  engagements  of  Shenaz, 
1810,  and  of  Eas-el-Hadd,  1819  and  1820,  when,  with 
swords  and  spears  alone,  the  Arabs  of  Oman  maintained  a 
desperate  struggle  against  guns  and  bayonets,  neither  giv- 
M  'lUry  ing  nor  receiving  quarter.  Nor  are  they  wholly  ignorant 
^».ti(w.  of  tactics,  their  armies,  when  engaged  in  regular  war, 
being  divided  into  centre  and  wings,  with  skirmishers  in 
front,  and  a  reserve  behind,  often  screened  at  the  outset  of 
the  engagement  by  the  camels  of  the  expedition,  These 
animals,  kneeling,  and  ranged  in  long  parallel  rows,  form  a 
sort  of  entrenchment,  from  behind  which  the  soldiers  of 
the  main  body  fire  their  matchlocks,  while  the  front  divi- 
sions, opening  out,  act  on  either  fljnk  of  the  enemy.  This 
airangement  of  troops  may  be  traced  in  Arab  records  as 
far  back  as  the  5th  century,  and  has  often  been  exemplified 
during  the  Wahhabee  wars  in  our  own  day. 
dnitary  The  military  contingent  of  Nejd,  including  that  of  all 

'  "^"^  the  adjoining   provinces   that   constitute    central    Arabia, 

Jebel  Shoraer  excepted,  is  reckoned  by  Palgrave  at  47,300 
from  among  the  settled,  and  at  about  8000  from  among 
the  nomade  inhabitants.  That  of  Shomer  is  estimated  by 
the  same  authority  at  14,000  of  the  first,  and  at  about 
16,000  of  the  second  category.  Oman,  including  the 
neighbouring  and  allied  districts,  is  said  to  supply  about 
7.12,000,  all  from  towns  or  villages. 

We  thus  obtain  a  total  of  about  197,300  fighting  men 
for  what  represents  a  full  half  of  the  Arab  peninsula.  •  If, 
therefore,  we  calculate  the  entire  military  force  of  the  land 
from  Suez  to  Aden,  and  from  the  Piod  Sea  to  the  Indian 
Ocean,  at  400,000  fighting  men,  we  shall  probably  be  not 
far  from  the  truth.  But  while  remembering,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  this  is  no  standing  army,  nor  composed  of 
regular  and  disciplined  soldiers,  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that,  in  case  of  invasion,  their  energy,  and,  it  may  be,  their 
numbers,  would  be  doubled  by  the  enthusiasm  of  patriot- 
ism ;  and  that  not  every  male  only,  but  every  woman 
would,  in  the  excitement  of  the  struggle,  take  Dart  in  the 
■     national  defence. 

Indeed,  at  all  tunes  Arab  women  have  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  bravery  hardly  less  than  Arab  men. 
Records  of  armed  heroines  occur  frequently  in  the  chronicles 
or  myths  of  the  pre-Islamitic  time ;  and  in  authentic 
history  the  Battle  of  the  Camel,  65G  A.D.,  where  Ayeshah, 
the  vnio  of  Mahomet,  headed  the  charge,  is  only  the  first 
of  a  number  of  instances  in  which  Arab  amazons  have 
taken,  sword  in  hand,  no  inconsiderable  share  in  the  wars 
and  victories  of  Islam.  Even  now  it  is  the  custom  for  an 
Arab  force  to  be  always  accompanied  by  some  courageous 
maidi-'n,  who,  mounted  on  a  blackened  camel,  leads  the 
oushught,  singing  verses  of  encouragement  for  her  own, 
of  iiisidt  for  the  opposing  tribe.  Round  her  litter  the 
fiercest  of  tho  battle  rages,  and  her  capture  or  death  is  the 


signal  of  uiter  rout;  it  is  hers  also  to  head  the  triomph 
after  the  victory  of  her  clan. 

There  is  little  education,  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  in  Eaacatioi 
Arabia.  Among  the  Bedouins  there  are,  of  course,  no 
schools,  and  few,  even  of  the  most  elementary  character, 
in  the  towns  or  villages.  Where  they  exist,  little  beyond 
the  mechanical  reading  of  the  Koran,  and  the  equally 
mechanical  learning  of  it  by  rote,  is  taught.  On  the  other 
hand,  Arab  male  children,  brought  up  from  early  years 
among  the  grown-up  men  of  the  house  or  tent,  learn  more 
from  their  own  parents  and  at  home  than  is  common  in 
other  countries  ;  reading  and  writing  are  in  most  instances 
thus  acquired,  or  rather  transmitted  ;  besides  such  general 
principles  of  grammar  and  eloquence,  often  of  poetry  and 
history,  as  the  elders  themselves  may  be  able  to  impart. 
To  this  family  schooling  too  are  due  the  good  manners, 
politeness,  and  self-restraint  that  early  distinguish  Arah 
children.  In  the  very  few  instances  where  a  public  school 
of  a  higher  class  exists,  writing,  grammar,  and  rhetoric 
sum  up  its  teachings.  Law  and  theolocy,  in  the  narrow 
sense  that  both  these  words  have  in  the  I.slamitic  system, 
are  explained  in  afternoon  lectures  given  in  most  mosques; 
and  some  verses  of  the  Koran,  with  one  of  the  accepted 
commentaries,  that  of  El-Beidawee  for  example,  form  the 
basis  of  the  instruction 

Great  attention  is  paid  to  accuracy  of  gi'ammar  ana  Dialecu 
purity  of  diction  throughout  Arabia  ;  yet  something  of  a 
dialectic  difference  may  be  observed  in  the  various  districts. 
The  purest  Arabic,  that  which  is  as  nearly  as  possible 
identical  in  the  choice  of  words  and  in  its  inflections  with 
the  language  of  the  Koran,  is  spoken  in  Nejd,  and  the 
best  again  of  that  in  the  province  of  Sedeyr.  Next  in 
purity  comes  the  Arabic  of  Shomer.  Throughout  the  Heja2 
in  general,  the  language,  though  extremely  elegant,  is  not 
equally  correct ;  in  Hasa,  Baireyn,  and  Oman,  it  is  de- 
cidedly influenced  by  the  foreign  element  caUcd  Naba- 
thsan,  that  removes  it  still  further  from  its  original  cha- 
racter. In  Yemen,  as  in  other  southern  districts  of  the 
peninsula,  Arabic  merges  by  insensible  degrees  into  the 
Himyaritio  or  African  dialect  of  Hadramaut  and  JIahrah. 
The  Arabic  spoken  by  tlie  nomade  or  Bedouin  tribes, 
•especially  those  of  the  north,  is  tolerably  correct,  but  tho 
pronunciation  is  often  inexact. 

The  principal  territorial  divisions  of  Arabia  have  been  already  TeriilorH 
indicated,  but  a  detailed  list  may  here  not  be  out  of  place.  They  division', 
are,  accordingly,  on  the  western  side — 

The  Hejaz,  subject  in  great  measure  to  Ottoman  authority,  and  Ht^jaz 
e-xtending  from  28'  to  21°  N.  Int.  Its  principal  towns  are  YA>ino 
and  JiDDAHon  the  sea-coast,  JlEniNAii  and  Mecca  in  the  interior; 
all  of  which  are  separately  described  in  the  articles  under  these  head, 
ings.  The  inhabitants  are  partly  nomade,  partly  settled,  in  about 
equal  proportions.  The  Hejaz  includes  the  Beled-el-Haram,  of 
sacred  territory,  immediately  adjoining  Mecca ;  and  the  Taif,  a 
mountainous  but  fertile  district  to  the  S.  E.  of  that  town. 

Jcbel  Asccr,  a  mountainous  tract  along  the  coast  immediately  Jebel 
south  of  the  Hejaz.    Its  inhabitants  are  of  the  Wahhabee  sect,  and  are  Asfer. 
governed  by  their  own  sheykhs,  with  an  emeer  residing  at  Kolakh, 
tho  principal  town  or  rather  village  of  the  region.     The  Turks  hav< 
lately  invaded  it,  but  to  no  great  purpose. 

Aboo  Arecsh,  along  the  coast,  from  IT  40'  to  15°  60'  N.  lat  Thi! 
district,  now  occupied  by  the  Tiuks,  detached  itself  from  Yemen 
n.bout  a  century  ago.  Its  inhabitauts  live  in  villages  :  the  soil  ii 
poor,  but  the  fishfries  abundant. 

Tebamah.  This  name  is  given  to  the  shore  strip  from  15*  50'  t( 
Aden,  12"  47'  N.  lat.  Its  principal  towns  are  Loheya,  Hodeydeh,  and 
Mokha  ;  the  two  former  of  these  are  .seaports,  of  4000  or  5000  souls 
each  ;  the  last  is  celebrated  for  its  export  of  cotfee,  but  its  popula- 
tion docs  not  exceed  SOOO  souls  at  most.  Thei^e  are  numerous  fish- 
ing villages  along  the  coast,  and  some  inland  hamlets ;  the  distric' 
is  now  partially  occupied  by  the  Turks. 

Yemen.  Under  this  title  are  included  thirty  mountain  districts 
dependent  on  the  "imam"  or  prince  of  Yemen,  who  resides  a 
Sanaa,  the  capital,  a  town  which  is  .said,  in  the  extent  of  its  edifice; 
and  gardens,  to  have  once  rivalled  Damascus,  but  which  at  present 
scarcely  contains  20,000  inhabitants.  It  is  surrounded  by  turretec 
walls,  with  aevcn  gates:  the  mosquos,  public  baths,  and  market 
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Jowf. 


Tcyma. 


Klu-yUir. 


I'pper 
Karieeni. 


Bedouins 


[Hut  an  all  mcxlrm.  laluinl  there  are  Bereml  un&ll  iuilopendent 
(taiaa,  accurately  eimiuiimttd  by  Niebuhr,  the  best,  or  rather  the 
only  aiithnrity  for  whnt  rcgaras  thLs  part  of  Arabia.  In  extent 
Yemen  constitutes  shont  one-tcuth  of  the  9>ipi:rlicic.H  of  the  peninsula. 
It  ia  thickly  peopled  tbionghout,  with  coiUitlcas  riilnges ;  the 
DOinnitea  nre  fctr  in  iiiuubcr.  It  hoK  bceu  recently  iuradcd  by  the 
Tiiik^ 

Jowf,  ft  largi"  oiisis  in  tlie  ilcaf-rt,  adiniuiiii;  Yemen  on  the  east. 
It  contAius  tlie  ancient  cnpitnl  of  south  Arabia,  Mareb,  with  the 
nu»3  of  the  famouadyko  that  bears  its  nnmo,  besides  many  villages, 
Tlie  inhohitauta  are  warlike;  the  country  is  said  to  be  fruitful,  Dut 
little  is  knonu  of  it  with  certainty,  nor  has  Boy  European  ever 
visited  it. 

Nejrau,  an  inde]<"ndetit  province  on  the  north-east  of  Yemen.  It 
i.s  fertile  nud  thickly  peopled;  the  inhabitants  are  mostly  viUn;jei3, 
and  belong  to  a  sect  allied  to  that  of  the  Beyadees  in  Oman.  The 
princiiuil  towu,  situated  ou  the  highroad  of  Saiiai,  bears  the  same 
name  as  the  ilislrict. 

Kaldat-Bisha,  Shahran,  Kahtan,  Ta.<ilees,  Bel.ad-el-Kobcyel,  and 
others — small  districts  each  governeil  by  it3  own  sheykh,  except  the 
last  named,  of  whiuh  the  iuhabit.ants  are  chiefly  nomade  ;  the  others 
sre  apicultnral.  They  are  situated  to  the  east  nud  north  of  Yemen, 
on  the  coufinM  of  Nejd. 

Hadiamttut,  fln  extensive  region,  occupying  the  south-east  coast 
and  inland.  Kiebuhr,  our  >>c«t  authority  for  this  part  of  Arabia, 
as  for  Yemen,  describes  it  as  being  divided  into  8everi.l  small  prin- 
cij>alities,  of  vhich  Sbibam  on  the  south,  and  Ainad  further  north, 
lira  the  chief.  The  only  towns  really  known  are  Dafar  and  Kcsheen, 
ports  of  the  coast;  they  are  both  small  ond  unimportant.  The 
inhabitants  ai>3  all  governed  by  their  own  chiefs.  ^Y  their  race  and 
language  mention  has  been  made  before  ;  their  mode  of  life  is  partly 
ooiuade,  partly  settled. 

ilahruh,  a  continuation  of  Hadi-auiaut  northwards,  up  to  Ras-el- 
Hadd.  Its  inhabitants,  who  appear  to  be  the  least  civilised  among  all 
the  Arab  races,  pay  an  irregular  allegiance  to  the  sultan  of  Oman.  The 
countiy  is  said  to  be  sandy,  and  thinly  peopled ;  the  Bedouin  tribes 
of  Al-Morrah  and  Al^oo-Alse  frequent  ha  pasturages. 

Returning  inland,  we  find  the  north  anil  centre  of  Arabia  thus 
divided  : — 

Jowf,  an  oasis  south  of  the  Sjriian  frontier.  It  contains  seven 
principal  and  some  smaller  villages.  The  population  is  set  down  at 
40,000  souls;  they  are  governed  by  an  emeer,  who  depends  on  the 
prince  of  Shnmer. 

Teyma,  a  tliinly-peopled  district  west  of  Jowf.  Its  inhabitants 
are  mostly  Bedouin,  and  each  clan  obeys  its  own  sheykh.  The  total 
population  is  12,000. 

Kheybar,  a  collection  of  small  villages  and  encampments  on  the 
north-west  of  the  Hejaz;  seveial  of  the  tribes  inhabiting  it  are  of 
Jewish  origin.     The  ^lopulation  is  given  at  25,000. 

Jebel  Shomer,  an  important  province,  including  the  mountain 
ranges  of  Aja  and  Solma  south  of  Jowf.  Its  capital,  Hayel,  stands 
ou  the  hi(;hioail  between  Bosiah  ond  lledinah ;  it  possesses  a  public 
isrkct-place,  and  may  contain  about  15,000  or  1C,0U0  souls.  The 
villages  of  the  province  are  forty;  the  total  population  162,000, 
who  ore  given  to  agricultural  and  pastoral  pursuits  in  about  equal 
rrojiortious.  The  emeer  or  prince  is  hereditary,  and  allied  with, 
Jhough  not  dependent  on,  tlie  government  of  Nejd. 

Upjier  Kusceiu,  an  oblong  strip  of  land,  lying  between  the  moun- 
tains of  Shomer  and  the  volley  of  lx)wer  Kaseem,  which  latter 
belongs  to  Nejd.  The  soil  is  sandy,  but  not  unfertile.  It  contains 
about  twenty  villages,  besides  many  hamlets.  The  population  is 
stated  at  35,000.     This  district  is  subject  to  the  emeer  of  Shomer. 

Theprincii>al  Bedouin  bibes  of  this  part  of  Arabia  are  the  Shomer, 
who  indeed  have  given  their  name  to  the  province;  the  Shcrarat ; 
the  Howeytat;  the  Benoo-Ateeyah ;  the  Maaz ;  the  Tey,  a  very 
ancient  and  famous  tribe,  of  southern  origin,  whose  emigration 
hither  dates  from  mauy  centuries  bfore  Mahomet ;  and  the  Wah- 
liideyah.  The  total  population  is  estimated  at  166,000  souls;  but 
feliis  does  not  inclnde  the  Bedouins  oi  Teyma  and  Kheybar,  who 
together,  it  is  said,  muster  an  equal  number. 

There  remains  Neid,  a  name  iocludiu"  the  whole  central  inhabit- 
able  district  of  Arabia,  and  which  *a  divided  into  nine  provinces. 
They  are  as  follows : — 

Ared,  the  centre  province,  in  wuicti  the  present  Walihabee 
capital,  liiad,  is  situated.  The  town  is  very  ancient,  and  has  a 
pomilalion  of  30,000.  It  possesses  a  mlace,  where  the  sultin 
II  >'ijd  re.sides.  and  many  other  considerable  buildings.  The  fortili- 
aitioiis  arc  extensive,  but  of  unbaked  brick  only,  as  are  also  the 
iaelliiigs  of  the  tomi ;  near  Kiad  may  still  be  seen  the  ruins  of  the 
•ncirut  capital,  Uncyceah,  demolished  by  Ibrahix  Pasha  in  1817. 
Besides  Hioil,  Ared  contains  many  villages  so  largo  as  to  merit  the 
name  of  towns  ;  the  bind  is  generally  fertile,  cultivation  abounds. 
and  tlia  tnta'  [opulation  cxcceiis,  it  is  said,  100,000. 

Scdeyr,  on  exUnsive  province,  north  of  Ared,  and  situated  in  the 
(lighlands  of  the  Toweyk  mountain  chain.  Its  principal  town, 
Mcjmai,  is  furtiljed,  Arab  fashion ;  the  ancient  towns,  Jclajib, 
loweym,  and  others  are  situated  here.    The  number  of  large  villages 


is  twenty-five;  the  intlre  population  is  140,000.  They  are  a  bmvc 
and  intelligent  race,  and  furui«h  the  choicest  contingent  to  Iht 
"Wahhabee  armies. 

Yemaniah,  a  fertile  di.'ttrict,  south  of  Ared,  celebrated  in  all  og« 
of  Arab  history  for  the  bravery  of  its  men  and  the  bcanty  of  its 
women.  It  forms  an  important  part  of  the  Wahhabee  enipne.  its 
principal  town  is  Xlanfonhoh  ;  but  it  includes  many  others,  such  as 
Ivhorj,  the  neighbourhood  of  which,  from  its  fcrtilitj',  is  called  tliH 
paradise  of  Nejd;  the  numlwr  of  iuhabitauts  is  said  tn  equal  that 
of  Sedeyr. 

Hareck,  a  mountainous  oanis  ou  the  extreme  soulheiu  verge  ol 
Nejd,  at  the  commencement  of  the  great  desert,  or  Uahnd.  Prin- 
cipal town,  Hootali.  The  inhabitants  are  all  zealous  Wahhabces  ; 
their  number  is  stated  at  14,000.     The  villages  are  10  in  number. 

Aflaj,  a  small  and  hilly  district  south-west  of  Ared.  The  in- 
habitants are  Wahhabecs,  and  number  16,000;  the  villages,  of 
which  Kharfah  is  the  chief,  are  twelve  in  oil. 

Wadi  Dowasir,  a  long  shallow  valley,  reaching  down  from  Allaj 
in  the  direction  of  Yemen  ;  the  soil  is  sandy  and  unproductive.  It 
contains  fifty  smoll  villages,  besides  homlct.s,  and  the  population  is 
estimated  ot  100,000,  all  Wahhabees.  They  have  a  bad  reputation 
for  illiln-rality  and  meanness  of  disposition. 

Solcyel,  also  a  Wahhabee  province.    It  fomis  the  junction  between  SoleyeL 
Wndi  bowasir  and  Yemen ;  its  principal  town  bcai-a  the  same  name 
as  the  district.     Its  villages  are  given  at  twenty-five,  its  inhabitants 
at  30,000. 

Woshem,  a  small,  compact,  but  important  district  west  of  Ared,  Wosbeic 
of  which  it  is  the  key.  Its  principal  town,  Doramah,  offered  a 
determined  resistance  to  Ibraham  Vasha  in  1817.  Here,  too,  is 
Shakrah,  a  large  commercial  centre;  Kowey,  near  which  was  fought 
the  decisive  battle  bftween  the  Egyptian  and  Wahhabee  troops  ;  and 
other  villages,  twenty  in  all.  Inliabituuts,  80,000,  all  Wahhabees. 
The  country  is  well  supplied  with  water,  and  the  ground  productive. 

Kosccm,  a  wide  fertile  valley  west  of  Woshem,  and  belonging  to 
the  Wahhabee  government.  It  possesses  three  large  towns — Onezzah, 
Bereydah,  and  Ross — besides  about  CO  villages  and  numerous 
hamlets.  The  inhabitants  arc  a  busy  and  thiiving,  but  not  a  vert 
warlike  race  ;  they  are  computed  at  300.000.  These  districts  con- 
stitutc  Nejd  proper,  and  form  the  bulk  of  the  present  Wahhabee 
monarchy. 

Coming  now  to  the  cast  coast,  we  find  Haso,  a  largo  province 
occupying  almost  the  whole  region  conterminous  with  the  upper  half 
of  the  I'ersian  Gulf.  Its  principal  town,  llofhoof, .possesses  a  re 
markable  fortress,  said  to  be  of  Karmathian  construction,  besides  a 
large  market-place  and  several  handsome  buildings.  Close  by  is 
the  more  moaern  town  of  ilebarrcz,  almost  equalling  the  caiutal 
itself  in  size.  The  province  is  in  general  well-\mtcred  and  fertile  ; 
the  number  of  villages  about  fifty,  that  of  the  population  160,000. 
This  region  belongs  to  the  Walihabee  govcruinent,  but  has  lately 
'been  occupied  by  the  Turks. 

Kateef,  a  smnll,  marshy,  but  fertile  district  on  the  shores  of  the  Kat«?t:. 
Persian  Gulf,  diiectly  opposite  to  Bahreyn.      It  belongs,  like  Hosa, 
to  the  Wahhabecs;  the  principal  town,  also  called  Kateef,  was  once 
the  residence  of  the  dreaded  Karmalhiun  princes.     The  climate  is 
unhealthy;  the  pAmilation  is  estimated  at  about  100,000  souls. 

The  most  considerable  nomade  tribes  in  this  district  are  the  Bedouiiu 
Ajman,  Benoo-Hajr,  Benoo-Khalid,  Metcyr,  Oteybah,  Scbai, 
Kahtan,  Harb  (a  numerous  ond  warlike  clan),  Anezch,  and  Al- 
morrah.  Their  whole  number  docs  not  probably  exceed  80,000; 
the  nomade  population  of  central  Arabia  bearing  no  proportion  to 
the  settled,  whia-cas  a  reverse  condition  exists  on  the  northern 
frontier,  and  above  all  in  the  Syrian  desert. 

Continuing  our  review  of  the  cistern  districts,  we  next  find — 

Bahreyn,  a  name  given  to  the  two  large  islands  of  Jlenameh  and 
Sloharrek,  both  celebrated  for  pearl  fisheries  off  their  shores.  They, 
ore  governed  by  a  chief  of  their  own,  of  the  family  name  of 
Khaleef.ah;  but  pay  an  uncertain  alleoiance,  sometimes  to  the 
government  of  Baghdad,  sometimes  to  that  of  Oman.  Numeious 
villages  cover  the  islands,  of  which  the  soil  is  fertile ;  but  the  chief 
resources  of  the  inhabitants  are  maritime  and  commercial.  Popula- 
tion, 70,000. 

Katar,  the  pearl-fishery  ccast  east  of  Hasa.  Its  inhabitants,  said 
to  be  135,000  in  number,  find  an  almost  exclusive  occupation  in  the 

Scarl  trade  ;  inland  the  region  is  barren  and  desert.     This  province 
epcnds  on  the   chiefs  of  Bahreyn,    but  it   also  pays   tribute  to 
Oman. 

Sharjah,  a  coast  strip,  with  a  seaport  of  the  some  name,  east  o5 
Eatar.  It  belongs  to  Oman,  but  hxs  been  often  occupied  by  tliQ 
"Wahhabecs.  Sharjah  is  a  great  deix)t  for  slaves  brought  from  the 
cost  African  coast ;  the  iiiliabitants  are  mostly  concerned  in  the 
trade.  The  province  counts  thiity-fivc  villages  and  85,000  inhabit- 
ants. The  present  governor,  Khalid-ebn-Sakar,  whose  authority 
also  extends  over  the  two  next  di&trii;t.i,  is  almost  independent  of 
the  sultan  of  llascat. 

Kooscl-Jebal,  also  known  as  the  Jownsimah,  or  Private  Coast. 
The  chief  village,  Ras-cl-Kfaoymah,  was  destroyed  by  the  English  in 
1810,  and  again  in  1819  ;  although  usee  rebuilt,  it  has  ceased  to  Le 
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a  nest  of  robbers.  This  coast  13  very  mountamonc,  and  the  inhabit- 
anta,  mostly  Wahhabees,  are  savage  in  the  eitnjme.  Their  number 
tg  said  not  to  exceed  10,000;  they  speak  »  dialect  of  their  o'xxl. 
almost  unintelligible  to  the  Arabs  of  the  nsighbourhood. 

Kalhat,  the  coast  region  east  of  Cape  Mesandom.  Its  principa. 
village  is  the  small  seaport  of  Leemah  ;  the  other  hamlets  are  about 
forty  in  number.  The  population,  a  rough  seafaring  set,  is  stated 
at  60,000. 

Batineh.  This  distri(it  includes  tho  whole  plain  between  the 
mountains  of  Oman  and  the  sea-coast  as  far  as  Ras-Heyran,  east  of 
Mascat.  It  is  the  ricliest,  best- watered,  and  most  thickly  populated 
In  all  irabia,  and  contains  several  considerable  towns,  of  which 
Ma^'jat  is  the  chief ;  and  where  the  sultan,  or,  as  he  is  sometimes 
called,  imam,  of  Oman  resides.  The  other  principal  towns  are 
^atrah,  13arkah,  Sohar,  and  Slicnaz,  all  seaports  of  some  activity 
along  the  coast ;  more  than  seventy  other  small  towns  and  villages 
are  reported  to  be  scattered  through  the  interior.  The  population, 
all  Biadeeyab,  and  mortal  enemies  of  the  Arabs  of  Nejd,  is  said  to 
bo  700,000. 

Dahirah,  the  north-western  pro%-ince  of  Oman,  having  for  its 
principal  town  that  of  Bereymah,  besides  several  places  of  less  im- 

Eortance.  It  is  the  only  district  where  the  nomade  population 
ears  any  proportion  to  the  settled  :  the  total  population  is  given  at 
80,000.  The  Wahhabees  of  Ncjd  have  often  occupied  and  still  con- 
tinue to  harass  this  part  of  the  country. 

Jebel  Akhdar.  This  province,  including  the  great  fertile  and 
well-peopled  chain  of  the  "Green  Mountains,"  is  to  the  kingdom 
of  Oman  what  the  province  of  Ared  is  to  that  of  Nejd,  the  back- 
bone of  the  land.  Here  are  the  two  towns  of  Nejwah  and  Bahhileh, 
formerly  residences  of  the  sultan  ;  besides  Zekee,  Minah,  and  about 
seventy  villages.  The  inhabitants  are  wajlike,  the  women  stately 
and  beautiful ;  all  belong  to  the  sect  of  the  Biadeeyah.  The  popula- 
tion is  stated  at  about  600,000. 

Belad  Sdor,  a  coast  di.itrict,  said  to  be  moderately  fertile  from 
^lascat  to  Kas-el-Hadd.  The  port  of  Soor  is  the  only  place  of  any 
jotc,  but  several  small  villages  are  said  to  exist  near  the  coast. 
Population  about  100,000  ;  among  them  are  the  Benoo-Aboo-Alee 
Arabs,  famous  for  their  brave  resistsmce  to  our  own  troops  in 
1319-20. 

Lastly,  Jaylan,  a  wild  region  of  which  little  is  known,  except  that 
the  inhabitants  are  uncivilised,  and  resemble  in  all  respects  those  of 
^lalirah,  with  which  province  theirs  is  conterminous. 

The  entire  population  of  Arabia  proper  has  been  vari- 
ously estimated;  some  authors  make  it  roach  12,000,000, 
others  reduce  it  to  7,000,000.  Taking  the  appro.ximate 
statistics  above  given,  we  find  for  the  whole  of  central 
Arabia,  including  Jowf,  Shomer,  and  Nejd,  about  1,500,000 
settled  inhabitants,  with  500,000  Bedouins  or  nomades ; 
thus  2,000,000  may  perhaps  fairly  represent  the  com- 
plete number.  The  east  coast — Hasa,  Bahreyn,  Oman, 
and  their  adjoining  districts — furnishes  2,500,000  more. 
Yemen  is  said  to  contain  over  1 ,000,000  :  Hadramaut 
and  Mahrah  cannot  be  very  populous :  the  Hejaz  cer- 
tainly is  not.  3,000,000  is  the  maximum  estimate  of 
both  taken  tofcther,  nomades  or  villagers.  To  these 
must  be  added  the  tribes  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  and  of 
the  northern  frontier.  These  may  possibly  bring  the  sum 
of  the  Arab  population  to  8,500,000,  or  even  9,000,000, 
vdth  a  quota  of  about  one-fifth  Bedouin  to  four-fifths  of 
settled  Arabs ;  to  such  small  numerical  proportions  has 
the  nation  shrunk  that  once  nded  by  land  and  sea  from 
the  Indus  to  the  Atlantic,  and  that  even  now,  by  its 
religion  and  institutions,  gives  the  law  to  one-eighth  of  the 
human  race. 

The  history  of  Arabia  and  its  inhabitants  naturally  divides  itself 
into  two  distinct  and  even  dissimilar  periods,  that,  namely,  which 
preceded  the  era  of  Mahomet,  and  that  which  followed  it.  Each 
of  these  two  periods,  though  comprising  in  its  extent  several 
minor  phases  and  fluctuations,  now  of  advance,  now  of  retro- 
gression, bears,  however,  a  well-marked  general  character  of  its 
own.  The  first  of  the  two  periods  is  distinguished  as  one  of  local 
monarchies  and  federal  governments  ;  the  latter  comjnences  with 
theocratic  centralisation  dissolving  into  general  anarchy. 

The  unrestrained  imagination  of  Arab  chroniclers  has  indeed 
added  to  their  annals  a  third  or  prehistoric  tract,  peopled  with 
heroes  and  giants,  men  of  renown,  sons  of  Anak,  much  resembling 
those  who  figure  in  early  Jewish  records,  and,  it  may  be  not  unfairly 
presumed,  of  analogous  authenticity.  To  such  belong  the  fabulous 
tribes  of  'Ad  in  the  south,  of  Thamood  in  the  north,  and  of  Tasm 
and  Jadis  in  the  centre  of  the  peninsula.  Veiy  gorgeous  are  the 
descriptions  given  of  "  Irem,"  the  "city  of  pillars,"  as  the  Koran 


styles  it,  supposed  to  have  been  erected  by  Shedad,  the  latest  desjKl 
of  'Ad,  in  the  regions  of  Hadramaut ;  and  which  yet,  after  the 
annihilation  of  its  tenants,  remains  entire,  so  Ambs  say,  invisible 
to  ordinary  eyes,  but  occasionally,  and  at  rare  intervals,  revealwt 
to  some  heaven-favoured  traveller.  Vague  reports  of  the  colossal 
ruins  of  Egyptian  Thebes  and  Kamak  probably  originated  the 
fancy.  To  Thamood  are  ascribed  the  more  substantial  traces  of  rock 
excavations  in  the  north-western  Hejaz  ;  while  Tasm  and  Jadis  are 
described  as  more  scenite  or  Bedouin-like  in  their  manners  and 
mode  of  living.  Mahometan  tradition,  a  mere  travestie  of  the 
Jewish,  and  mostly  derived  from  rabbinical  sources,  has  attempted 
to  construct  a  pseudo-genealogy  of  a  Koachian  character  for  every 
one  of  these  imaginary  or  vanished  clans.  Further  yet,  it  has,  in 
its  eagerness  to  find  a  confirmation  of  its  own  central  idea,  every- 
where ascribed  their  extinction  to  supernatural  wiath,  brought 
down  on  them,  now  by  the  rejection  of  some  apocrjphal  prophet  of 
the  DiWne  Unity,  now  by  atrocious  misdeeds  like  those  recorded 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan  or  the  Cities  of  the  Plain.  The  sober 
historian,  however,  will,  in  the  absence  of  any  reliable  evidence, 
documentary  or  monumental,  abstain  from  pronouncing  either  on 
the  character  of  these  aboriginal  tribes,  or  on  the  manner  and  cansea 
of  their  disappearance. 

The  first  dawning  gleams  of  anything  that  deserves  to  h«  called  Old  Arab 
history  disclose  Arabia  wholly,  or  nearly  so,  under  the  rule  of  a  race  monarcll- 
of  southern  origin  ;  the  genuine,  or,  as  they  are  sometimes  termed  ies. 
from  a  mythical  ancestor  Eahtan,  the  Kahtanee  Arabs.     These, 
again,  we   find  subdivided    into    several  aristocratic  monarchical 
governments,  arranged  so  as  to  form  a  broad  framework  or  rim 
round  the  central  wilds  of  the  peninsula. 

Oldest  and  chiefest  among  the  Arab  monarchies  was  that  ofKingdomol 
Yemen  ;  its  regal  residence  is' said  to  have  been  in  the  now  aban-  Yemen, 
doned  town  of  March,  in  the  extreme  south.  After  a  devastating 
inundation,  referred  with  some  probability  to  the  first  century  of 
the  Christian  era,  the  seaf  of  government  was  removed  from  the 
ruins  of  Mareb  to  Sanaa,  a  city  which  has  continued  the  metropolis 
of  Yemen  to  the  present  day.  The  Yemenite  kings,  descendants  of 
Kahtan  and  Himyar  "the  dusky,"  a  name  denoting  African  origin, 
and  each  adorned  with  the  reiterated  surname  of  "  Tobba, "  a  word 
of  African  etymology,  and  signifying  "powerful,"  are  said  to  have 
reigned,  with  a  few  dynastic  interruptions  and  palace  revolutions,  < 

for  about  2500  years  ;  duiing  which  long  period  they  commanded 
the  direct  obedience  of  the  entire  southern  half  of  the  peninsula  ; 
while,  by  their  tribute-collectors,  and  by  chiefs  of  kindred  or  dele- 
gated authority,  they  indirectly  governed  the  northern.  One  of 
these  monarchs  is  asserted,  though  historical  criticism  will  hardly 
admit  the  assertion  for  fact,  to  have  sulxlued  the  whole  of  central 
Asia,  and  even  to  have  reached  the  boundaries  of  China  ;  while 
another  anticipated,  so  runs  the  story,  the  later  and  more  authentic 
conquests  of  his  race  on  the  north  African  continent.  In  both  these 
cases  Arab  chroniclers  seem  to  have  appropriated  for  their  own 
rulers,  not  without  some  additional  exaggerations,  the  glories  and 
exploits  of  the  Egyptian  kings.  But  that  theirs  was  a  vigorous  and 
in  some  respects  a  civilised  government,  is  attested  alike  by  the 
literary  and  architectural  relics  of  tlieir  time.  Their  sovereignty 
was  at  last  overthrown,  529  a.  D.,  by  an  Abyssinian  invasion,  and 
was  re-established  603  a.d.  as  a  dependency  of  the  Persian  empire, 
till  in  the  year  634  it  was  finally  absorbed  by  Mahometan  conquest 

Next  in  importance  to  the  kingdom  of  Yemen  came  the  subsidiary  Kingdomo' 
monarchy  of  Hira,  or,  more  correctly,  Heerah,  situ.ited  in  the  nortli-  Hira. 
easterly  province  of  Arabian  Irak.  Its  kings,  a  collateral  branch  of 
the  royal  race  of  Sanaa,  governed  the  western  shore  of  the  lower 
Euphrates,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Babylon  down  to  the  con- 
fines of  Nejd,  and  along  the  coast  of  the  Per:iian  Gulf  The  duration 
of  their  empire,  founded  in  the  second  century  after  Christ,  was 
424  years.  This  kingdom  paid  an  uncertain  allegiance  to  their 
more  powerful  neiglibours,  the  Persian  despots  ;  and  from  time  to 
time  exercised  considerable  influence  over  the  turbulent  tribes  of 
Central  Arabia,  till,  like  Yemen,  it  sank  before  the  rising  fortunes 
of  Mahomet  and  his  followers. 

A  third  monarchy,  that  of  Ghassan,  lorded  it  on  tlie  north-wcsl 
over  lower  Syria  and  the  Hejaz;  its  independence  was  .somewhat 
tempered  by  unequal  alliances  with  the  I\oroan,  and  subsequently 
the  Byzantine  empirfe.  It  was  founded  in  the  first  centurj'  of  the 
Christian  eraj  shortly  after  the  flood  of  Mareb ;  and  its  duration, 
till  subdued  by  the  all-conquering  prophet,  exceeded  600  years. 

A  fourth  government,  that  of  Kindeh,  detache<l  itself  from  Irak 
early  in  the  fifth  century,  and  vinited  under  its  sceptre  the  tribes  ol 
northerly  Ncjd  and  even  those  of  Oman,  for  about  160  years.  Its 
kings  were,  like  those  before  mentioned,  of  Yemenite  origin  ;  bat 
tlieir  rule  was  weak  and  disturbed  by  frequent  wars. 

Much  has  been  written  by  Arab  authors  regarding  the  great  inn-, 
dation,  as  they  term  it,  of  Arem  or  Mareb,  possibly  a  tropical  cyclone 
of  more  than  ordinary  destructiveness,  like  that  of  1867  in  the  West 
Indies  ;  and  this  event  they  love  to  assign  ac  the  proximate  cans; 
which  dispersed  the  families  of  Yemen  over  northern  Arabia,  snJ 
led  to  the  foundation  of  the  kingdoms  of  Irak  and  Ghassan.  But 
the  reality  of  the  events,  physical  or  political,  symbohsed  by  the 
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'Tiocl  of  Afcm,"  a  countcrpnrt,  after  its  fashion,  of  the  biblical  j 
flood,  cnnuot  uow  b«  wtU  deciphered. 

This  is,  howtvor,  certain,  that  the  Yemenita  Arabs,  and  especi- 
allv  those  who  tenanted  the  south  of  the  peninsula,  had  during  the 
period  now  cursorily  sketched,  attained  a  very  fair  degree  of  civilisa- 
tion ;  that  arts  and  commerce  flourished,  that  wealth  was  accumu- 
lnUil,  literature  cultivated,  and  talent  held  in  esteem.  On  all  these 
liuints  wo  have  not  only  the  uncertain  and  distorted  testimony  of 
(oreigu  authors,  such  as  Strabo,  Pliny,  Diodorus,  Ptolemy,  and  the 
like,  but  the  more  positive  though  fragmentary  evidence  afforded 
liy  the  national  writings,  chielly  verse,  that  have  survived  to  our 
day.  In  its  general  character  and  institutions  the  kingdom  of 
Yemen  seems  to  have  borne  a  considei-able  resemblance  to  the 
neighbouring  oue  of  the  Nile  valley,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Red 
Sea,  and,  like  it,  to  h.avc  reached  at  a  very  early  epodi  a  relatively 
high  degree  of  prosperity  and  social  culture,  from  which,  however, 
it  had  long  declineJ  before  its  final  extinction  in  the  7th  century. 
Cut  the  daughter-kingdom  of  Hira  had,  as  was  natural,  something 
of  a  Persi.TU  tiiijo  ;  while  that  of  Ghassan  took  a  more  Byzantine 
colourin".  Lazily,  the  nomadic  clement  Tedominalod  m  the  ill- 
cemeuted  monarchy  of  Kindeh. 
Tn»  "  Mu>.-  But  while  the  sceptre  of  Yemen  was  yet,  in  one  form  or  other, 
Careh"  or  outstretdied  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and  its  chil- 
northern  dren,  the  genuine  or  African  Arabs,  formed  a  complete  and  dense 
Arabs.  circle  of  population  all  around,  the  centre  of  Arabia  remained  the 

stronghold  of  a  different  though  kindred  race,  composed  of  tribes 
•almost  wholly  scenite,  in  their  mode  of  living  wild  and  ferocious  ; 
less  susceptible  of  culture,  but  gifted  with  greater  energy  and 
coocenlration  of  purpose  than  their  southern  cousins.  The  latest 
recorded  emigration  of  this  branch  of  the  Arab  stock  had  been  not 
from  the  south  but  the  north  ;  and  instead  of  the  mythical  Kahtan, 
tliey  claimed  a  no  less  mythical  Adnan,  or  his  supposed  grandson 
Nezar,  for  their  ancestor;  their  language,  though  radically  identical 
with  that  spoken  by  the  genuine  Arabs,  was  yet  dialectically 
different  in  sever.al  respects,  and  nearer  to  the  Syriac  or  Hebrew. 
Lastly,  unlike  the  Arabs  of  the  south,  they  had  little  disposition  for 
agriculture,  and  even  less  for  architecture  and  the  fine  arts;  their 
instincts  leading  them  to  a  pastoral  and  consequently  a  nomade 
life.  The  almost  infinite  ramifications  of  these  "Jlustareb"  or 
"adscititious  Arab"  tiibes  lead  ultimately  up  to  five  principal  stocks. 
These  were  Rabec.ah,  which,  however-,  laid  some  claim  to  a  Yemenite 
kinsraansbip  in  the  east  centre  of  the  peninsula  ;  Koreysh,  on 
the  west;  Keys,  or  Keys-Eylaji,  and  Hawazin,  on  the  north;  and 
Tameem  in  the  middle. 
Revolt  of  History  has  left  unrecorded  the  exact  date  of  their  arrival  in 
the  north-  Ar.abia;  nor  has  she  defined  the  period  during  which  they  remained 
tra  Arabs,  tributaiies,  though  often  refiactory,  of  the  kings  of  Yemen.  But 
in  the  Sth  century  of  the  Christian  era  there  appeared  among  the 
Mubtareb  tiibes  a  leader  of  extraordinary  talent  and  energy  named 
Koleyb,  sprung  from  the  tiibe  of  Uabeeah,  who  having,  in  the 
fashion  of  William  Tell,  ilain  with  his  own  hand  the  insolent  and 
licentious  tax-gatherer  sent  them  from  Sana.a,  raised  the  banner  of 
general  revolt  in  Nejd  ;  and,  in  the  battle  of  Hazaz,  500  A.D.,  broke 
lor  ever  the  bonds  of  Yemen  fiom  off  the  neck  of  the  northern  or 
scenite  Ar.abs.  This  done,  Koleyb  aspired  lo  unite  bis  countrymen 
into  one  vast  confederacy,  over  which  he  himself  exercised  for  a 
time  an  almost  kingly  power;  but  the  scheme  was  prematurely 
broken  off  by  his  own  assassination.  Left  now  without  a  master, 
but  also  without  a  ruler,  the  "  Mustareb"  tiibes  found  themselves 
Involved  in  a  series  of  wars  that  lasted  during  the  whole  of  the  6th 
centmy,  their  heroic  period.  Yet  in  sjiite  of  severe  losses  sustained 
in  battle  by  this  or  that  particular  clan,  their  power  as  a  whole 
wont  on  inaeasiug,  till  at  the  dawn  of  the  7th  century  they  had 
wholly  absorbed  the  feeble  kijigdom  of  Kindeh,  and  encroached 
yearly  more  and  more  on  the  narrowin"  bounds  of  Yemen,  Irak, 
and  CThassan.  Nor,  probably,  would  tliey  have  stayed  till  they 
had  become  absolute  lords  over  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of 
the  peninsula,  had  there  not  developed  itself  from  among  them- 
s»lves  a  still  more  energetic  element  which,  before  many  years  bad 
p.^ssed,  reduced  both  northern  and  southern  Arabs  alike  to  common 
obedience,  then  raised  thcra  to  an  unexpected  height  of  common  glory, 
aud  at  last  plunged  them,  along  with  itself,  into  one  comprehensive 
decline  and  niin.  This  new  .and  potent  element  was  the  well-known 
clan  of  Fihr  or  Koreysh.  Its  families,  of  Mustareb  descent,  had 
It  an  early  jH-riod,  which  subsequent  and  Mahometan  chroniclers 
)ave  tried  to  identify  with  the  fortunes  of  the  mythical  Ismael, 
f!,tablished  themselves  in  the  southerly  Hej.oz,  near  the  town  of 
^lccca,  a  locality  even  then  the  principal  religious  and  commercial 
sentre  of  Arabia.  Already,  at  the  begiutting  of  the  5th  century, 
the  chiefs  of  Koreysh  had,  by  a  mixture  of  violence  and  craft  very 
characteristic  of  their  race,  rendered  themselves  the  masters  and 
the  acknowledged  guardians  of  the  sacred  "  Kaabeh. "  This  square 
stone  temple,  or  rather  shrine,  itself  of  unknown  antiquity,  was 
situated  within  the  precincts  of  the  town  of  Mecca;  and  to  it  the 
Arabs  were  in  the  habit  of  bringing  yearly  offerings,  and  of  making 
devout  pilgrimages,  for  centuries  before  Mahomet  had  adopted  it 
into  the  new  ritual  of  Islam  as  the  house  of  the  true  God.     The 


keys  of  the  consecrated  building  had  originally  been  in  possession 
of  delegates  aiipointed  by  the  monarch  of  Yemen,  but  the  Koreysh 
Arabs,  having  once  obtained  them,  held  them  fast  for  ever  after,  and 
vuccessfully  repelled  every  effort,  both  of  their  own  pagan  competi- 
tors and  cf  the  invading  Christian  Abyssinians,  570  a.d.,  to  recap- 
ture or  to  seize  them.  Their  possession  of  the  temple  keys  not  only 
gave  the  tribe  of  Koreysh  a  semi-religious  pre-eminence  over  all  the 
other  clans  of  Ai  abia,  but  also  placed  at  their  disposal  the  treasures 
of  gold,  silver,  jewels,  and  other  offerings  accumulated  by  the 
pagan  piety  of  ages  in  the  temple  of  Mecca. 

A  more  important,  as  also  a  more  creditable,  source  of  wealth  to 
the  Koreysh  elan  was  their  Red  Sea  coast  traffic,  particularly  with 
the  ports  of  Yemen  and  Abyssinia.  Jiddah  h-as  been  always 
the  chief  westerly  seaport,  and  Mecca,  which  is  only  a  few  leagues 
distant,  the  princijial  inland  emporium  of  Arab  trade;  and  under 
the  dominating  influence  of  the  clever  and  active  merchants  of 
Koreysh,  both  places  acquired  special  prosperity  and  importance. 

Lastly,  only  a  day's  journey  distant  from  Mecca,  was  held,  in  the 


pre-Islaiuitic  times,  the  great  yearly  fair  and  gathering  of  Okad,  so 
called  from  the  name  of  the  plain  where  it  used  to  assemble, — a 
national  meeting,  frequented  oy  men  of  all  conditions,  from  all 
quarters  of  the  Arab  peninsula,  and  lasting  through  the  entire 
month  of  Dhoo-1-kaadeh,  which  in  p.agan,  as  subsequently  in 
Mahometan  reckoning,  immediately  preceded  the  ceremonies  of 
the  annual  pilgrimage.  Here  horse-races,  athletic  games,  poetics' 
recitals,  ana  every  kind  of  public  amusement,  diversified  the  mort 
serious  commercial  transactions  of  an  open  fair,  that,  in  its  compre- 
hensiveness, almost  assumed  the  proportions  of  a  national  exhibi- 
tion ;  here,  too,  matters  of  the  highest  import,  questions  of  peace  and 
war,  of  treaty  and  alliance,  of  justice  and  revenge,  were  habitually 
treated  by  the  chiefs  of  the  northern  Arabs ;  the  "children  of  Mezar, ' 
to  give  them  their  favourite  "  Mustareb"  patronj-mic,  assembled  in 
a  sort  of  amphictyonic  council,  not  less  ancient,  but,  while  it  lasted, 
much  more  influential  throughout  Arabia  than  that  of  Thebes  ever 
had  been  in  classic  Hellas.  In  tliis  assembly  the  immediate  local 
proximity  of  the  Koreysh  chiefs,  joined  to  their  person.al  wealth, 
courage,  and  address,  assigned  them  a  predominant  position. 

Of  their  pedigree,  which,  as  is  well  known,  includes  that  cf 
Mahomet  himself,  we  have  a  carefully — too  carefully,  indeed,  fcr 
authenticity— constructed  chronicle,  bringing  the  family  tree  up  'n 
due  form  to  Ishmael,  the  son  of  Abraham,  of  whom  the  Koreysh 
figure  as  the  direct  descendants.  In  the  same  artificial  annals  "uie 
Yemenite  or  genuine  Arabs  appear  under  the  cousinly  chaiactei 
of  the  children  of  Joktan,  the  son  of  Heber.  On  tlipje  points  rl\ 
Mahometan  annalists  are  equally  positive  and  distinct;  all  other 
Arab  testimony  equally  adverse  cr  silent.  That  r  fable  so  utterly 
defiant  of  reasonable  chronology,  and  even  of  the  common  sense 
of  history  itself,  should  have  been  adopted  as  matter  of  fact  by 
Arab  vanity' and  ignorance,  is  less  surprising  than  that  it  shot  Id 
have  found  favour  in  the  eyes  of  not  a  few,  indeed  of  most,  of 
our  own  European  writers,  iliiough  here  to  s.ay  that  JIaliometai 
chroniclers,  by  adopting  as  irrefragiable  historical  authority  the 
Jewish  records,  and  then  retouching  them  here  and  there  in  accord- 
ance with  their  own  special  predictions  and  tenets,  have  succeeded 
in  concealing  the  truth  of  their  own  national  identity  and  story 
from  themselves  and  even  from  others,  under  an  almost  hopeless 
incrustation  of  childish  fiction.  A  correcter  version  of  Arab  history 
and  pedigree  will,  so  far  as  possible,  bo  given  Upwards  tlio  end  of 
the  present  article.  To  sum  up,  at  the  opening  of  the  7Ui  century 
of  our  era,  and  coincidently  with  tlie  first  appearance  of  the  pro- 

fihetic  autocrat  and  destined  rcmodoller  of  Arabia,  the  overteeming 
ife  and  energy  of  the  great  peninsula  was,  broadly  taken,  thus 
divided  : — Foremost  stood  the  tribe  of  Koreysh,  with  their  allies,  a 
powerful  confederacy  composed  of  tribes  belonging  to  the  Mustareb 
or  northern  stock,  and  occupying  the  upper  half  of  the  westerly 
co.ast  and  region.  Next  in  imjiortancc  came  the  countless  inde- 
pendent and,  thus  far,  unceutralised  clans  of  the  centre  of  the 
peninsula;  they,  too,  mostly  are  of  Mustareb  origin,  though  a  few 
claimed  the  more  ancient  aud  aristocratic  kinsmanship  of  Yemen  ; 
but  without,  however,  paying  any  allegiance  to  its  rulers.  Lastly, 
to  the  south,  east,  and  north,  still  existed  the  noble  but  enfeebled 
relics  of  the  old  Yemenite  kingdoms  of  Sanaa,  Hira,  and  Ghassan, 
half-sunk  into  Persian  or  Byzantine  vassalage,  and  exerting  little 
authority,  even  within  their  own  ancestral  limits. 

But,  however  important  to  the  country  itself  and  in  their  ultiJ 
mate  results  to  the  world  at  large,  might  be  the  events  that  took 
place  within  Arabia  during  the  pre-lslamitic  epoch,  they  had  small 
bearing  on  the  nations  outside  the  peninsula.  The  Yemenite  queen' 
of  Sheba's  ambassage  to  Solomon,  even  if  an  historical  event,  led 
at  least  to  no  historical  results;  and  with  other  coeval  rulers  and 
nationalities,  Greek,  Persian,  and  Macc<lonian,  the  Arabs  rarely 
came  into  any  other  contact  than  that  of  distant  and  desultoi-y 
traffic.  Nor  do  the  frontier  skirmishes  by  which  an  Antigonus  or 
a  Ptolemy  attempted,  without  success,  to  gain  a  footing  in  Arabia, 
deserve  more  than  a  passing  notice  ;  and  Pompey  himself,  victorious 
elsewhere,  was  foiled  on  its  frontiers. 

At  last,  during  the  reign  of  Augustus,  ^lius  Callus,  the  Rotnaji 
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Ejpetitioa  prefect  of  I'^gypt,  undertook  a  military  expedition  against  Yemen 
of  JE'dus  itself,  with  the  view  of  aunexing  that  region,  which  report  enriched 
Gallus.  with  immense  treasures,   to  the  Eomau  empire.     With  an  army 

composed  of  10,000  Koman  infantry,  £00  Jews,  and  1000  Naba- 
theans,  he  crossed  the  Red  Sea  in  210  galleys,  and  landed  at  Moilah, 
or  Lcuce  Come,  in  25°  N.  lat.,  near  the  modem  Yam  bo.  After 
tome  delay,  thn  consequence  of  disease  and  disorganisation  among 
his  troops,  he  marched  southward  until  he  reached  the  inland 
district  and  city  of  Nojran,  on  the  nearer  frontier  of  Yemen.  The 
town  of  Nejran  he  is  said  to  hare  taken  by  assault,  as  weU  as  a 
few  neighbouring  places,  probably  mere  villages,  of  littlfi  note. 
Meanwhile  a  large  force  of  Arabs  had  assembled  to  oppose  him,  but 
Gallus  easily  defeated  them,  and  advanced  to  Uareb  itself,  then, 
we  may  suppose,  the  capital  of  Yemen.  But  the  Roman  soldiers. 
OBaccustomed  to  the  heat  of  the  tropical  climate,  and  much  reduced 
in  numbers,  were  incapable  of  laying  siege  to  that  town ;  and  their 
general  found  himself  thus  forced  to  retreat,  and  recrossed  the  sea 
to  Egypt  without  having  effected  any  permanent  settlement  on  the 
Arab  side.  Later  attempts  made  by  Roman  governors  or  generals 
under  Trajan  and  Sevcrus  were  restricted  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Syrian  frontier ;  and  the  ruined  cities  of  Bosrah  and  Petra  yet 
indicate  the  landmarks  of  the  extreme  southerly  limits  reached  by 
imperial  dominion  over  Arab  territory. 
AbyBsiniau  More  serious,  and  more  lasting  in  its  consequences,  was  the  great 
invasion  of  Aliyssinian  invasion  of  Yemen  in  529,  when  Aryat,  son  or  lieutenant 
Vemen.  of  the  king  of  Abyssinia,  landed  in  Aden  with  an  army  of  70,000 
men,  to  avenge  his  co-religionists,  the  Christians,  who  had  been 
iTuelly  persecuted  by  Dhow-Nowas,  king  of  Yemen,  himself  a 
proselyte  to,  and  an  ardent  propagator  of,  the  Jewish  code.  The 
expedition  was  successful ;  Dhow-Nowas  perished  ;  Christianity 
was  proclaimed ;  and  for  seventy -six  years  the  Ethiopian  conquerors 
retained  subject  to  their  rule  the  southern  and  ricner  half  of  the 
peninsula.  Their  king  Abraha  even  advanced,  in  569  A.D.,  the  year 
M  the  birth  of  Mahomet,  as  far  as"  Mecca;  hut  beneath  its  walls 
suffered  a  repulse,  which  has  been  magnified  by  the  Koran  and 
Mahometan  tradition  into  the  proportions  of  a  miracle.  Persian 
assistance,  fumiahed  by  the  great  Chosroes,  ultimately  enabled  the 
Arabs  under  Seyf,  son  of  Yezcn,  the  last  direct  lineal  descendant  of 
the  old  kings  of  Sanad,  to  liberate  their  territory  from  its  dusky 
usurpers,  605  A.D. 
Era  of  The  7th  century  had  now  commenced,  and  before  long  the 

Maliomet.  wonderful  successes  of  Mahomet,  or,  in  more  coiTect  orthography, 
Mohammed,  622-632  A.D.,  while  they  closed  in  one  great  centram- 
ing  effort  the  era  of  Arab  progress  and  development  within  the 
land,  opened  a  marvellous  phase  of  new  activity  and  almost  bound- 
less extension  without.  The  story  of  the  great  prophet  and  of  his 
book,  the  obstacles  he  encountered  and  overcame,  his  labours,  his 
reverses,  his  wars,  his  final  and  decisive  success,  belong  to  the 
separate  article  that  hears  his  name.  Here  it  may  suffice  to  state 
that  at  his  death,  632  A.D.,  the  eleventh  year  of  the  Islamitic  era 
ef  the  Hejrah  or  flight,  which  he  himself  had  founded,  Mahomet 
left  the  entire  Arab  peninsula,  with  the  sole  and  transient  exception 
of  the  tribe  of  Tameem,  and  a  few  Yemenite  clans,  who  for  a  short 
while  preferred  the  revelations  of  Ids  rival  Moseylemah,  the  "false 
prophet"  of  Nejd,  united  under  one  sceptre,  and  in  one  creed. 
Election  of  After  the  disputes  which  might  naturally  bo  expected  from  a 
Abu-Bekr.  general  election  and  turbulent  electors,  and  which,  fomented  by 
the  ambitious  and  intriguing  Ali,  nephew  and  son-in-law  of  the 
prophet  .ran  so  high  between  the  "  Ansar,"  or  chiefs  of  Medinah, 
and  the  "Moh.ijireen,"  or  those  of  Mecca,  as  to  threaten  the  pre- 
mature disru])tion  and  extinction  of  the  Islamitic  empire,  Aou- 
Bukr,  father  of  Aycshah,  the  favourite  wife  of  Mahomet,  was  chosen 
to  be  the  gieat  man's  caliph, — "  Khaleefah"  is  the  Arab  word— 
or  successor.  His  reign  lasted  only  two  years  ;  but  it  sufficed  for 
the  subjugation  of  the  rebel  tribes  of  Nejd  and  Yemen,  the  conquest 
of  Damascus,  and  the  commencement  of  the  long  career  of  victory 
that  carried  the  arms,  the  langtiage,  and  the  institutions  of  Arabia 
over  half  the  old  world,  from  the  banks  of  the  Indus  to  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  from  the  burning  sands  of  the  mid-African 
desert  to  the  green  vineyards  of  pleasant  France.  These  events  we 
will  now  pass  in  cursory  review. 

SjTia,  distracted  by  long  sedition  and  the  bitter  rivalry  of  ecclesi- 
astical sects,  fell  a  first  and  comparatively  easy  prey  to  the  hardy 
invaders.  Led  by  Khaled,  the  boldest  and  most  tolented  among 
the  early  JIahometan  generals,  the  Arab  troops  occupied  Bosrali, 
overran  the  region  of  Hauran,  and  advanced  against  Damascus.  The 
Byzantine  army  hurriedly  sent  by  the  Greek  emperor  Heraelius  to  the 
relief  of  the  besieged  town,  was  defeated  with  tremendous  slaughter 
on  the  plains  of  Eznadin,  where  fifty  thousand  men  are 'said  to  nave 
fallen  on  the  Cliristian  side  alone ;  and  Khaled,  following  up  his 
victory,  instantly  invested  the  capital  of  southern  Syria.  After  a 
seventy  days'  siege,  and  in  spite  of  the  brave  defence  made  by  the 
Christian  garrison  umler  the  leadership  of  Thomas  the  patrician, 
son-in-law  of  the  emperor  himself,  Damascus  was  taken,  half  by 
Btorm,  half  by  eapituiation,  on  the  3d  of  August,  634  a.d.,  13  A.n.  ; 
and  amid  all  the  ricissiludes  of  succeeding  centuries  has  remained 
ever  since,  not  only  a  MiJiometan,  but  an  Arab  city, 
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Heraelius,  who,  unaware  at  first  of  the  importance  of  the  crisis, 
had  hitherto  remained  almost  inactive  in  Antioch.  his  north-Syrian 
residence  and  capital,  now,  roused  to  exertion,  collected  an  army  oC 
80,000  men,  the  greater  number  of  whom,  reinforced  by  20,000 
auxiliaries  from  among  the  Ghassanide  Arabs,  were  led  at  first  bv 
the  emperor  himself,  tnen  by  Manuel,  a  tried  Byzantine  general,  to 
meet  the  ever-advancing  Mahometans.  These  last,  under  the 
standard  of  Khaled,  had  already  added  Hobos  or  Emesa,  Baal  bee 
or  Heliopolis,  and  Hama,  the  Hamath  of  Scripture,  to  their 
list  of  conquests.  They  now  fell  back  on  a  strong  position 
behind  the  windings  of  the  Yermook  or  Hieromax,  a  small 
stream  issuing  from  the  southern  slopes  of  Mount  Hermon, 
which  now  bears  the  name  of  Jebel-esh-Sheykh.  The  battle,  in 
which  Manuel  took  the  offensive,  Khaled  the  defensive  part,  raged 
for  several  days,  and  ended  in  the  total  defeat  of  the  Greeks.  636 
A.D.,  who  are  said  to  have  lost  upwards  of  100.000  men,  includinj^ 
Manuel  himself,  while  at  least  5000  of  the  victors  remained  on  th«' 
field.  Syria  was  now  open  ro  the  Arabs:  and  Jerusalem,  which, 
with  the  difficult  and  mountainous  district  of  south-eastern  Pales- 
tine, had  hitherto  been  prudently  neglected  by  Mahometan  strategy, 
capitulated,  637  A.D.,  to  the  caliph  Omar,  who,  apprehensive  lest 
Khaled,  if  left  to  himself  in  Syria,  should  establish  a  semi-inde- 
pendent principality  of  his  own,  came  thither  in  person  to  receive 
the  keys  of  the  holy  city.  Aleppo,  and  Antioch  itself,  soon  followed ; 
last  the'sea-coast,  with  Jaffa,  Beyi-out.  Tripoli,  and  its  many  othei 
towns  and  ports,  was  overrun  ;  and  within  six  years  from  the  death 
of  Mahomet  the  entire  Syrian  region,  from  Mount  Taurus  to  the 
Red  Sea,  had  become  what,  so  far  as  language  and  usages  are  con- 
cerned, it  has  never  since  ceased  to  be,  au  Arab  province.  Within 
a  short  time  after,  Mesopotamia  undei-went  the  same  fate  ;  ami  the 
conquests  of  Tarsus  and  Diar-Bekr  brought  the  Arabs  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  uplands  of  Armenia  and  Koordistan,  which  for  all 
succeeding  times  remained  the  ultimate  limits  of  their  permanent 
occupation. 

With  so  much  fighting  on  their  hands  to  the  west  of  the  Euphrates, 
the  Arab  conquerors  had  for  awhile  refrained  from  attacking  the 
great  Persian  empire  to  the  east  of  that  river,  except  by  a  few 
desultory  and  for  the  most  part  unsuccessful  raids.  Nor  did  the 
battle  of  Hira,  in  which  the  Arab  armies  under  Jereer  destroyed 
a  large  body  of  Persian  troops,  and  avenged  the  previous  losses  of 
their  countrymen,  more  than  restore  the  apparent  balance  between 
the  two  empires.  But  Yezdegird,  the  last  of  the  Persian  monarehs, 
rashly  provoked  the  extreme  chances  of  a  decisive  war  by  sending 
his  best  general,  Kustum,  across  the  Euphrates  with  an  army  of 
120,000  men,  to  offer  battle  to  the  Arabs,  then  commauded  by 
Saad,  a  native  of  Yemen,  in  the  open  plains  of  Kadeseeyah  or 
Cufa,  not  far  from  the  site  of  ancient  Babylon.  After  four  days' 
hard  fighting,  the  Persians  gave  way,  having  lost  the  greater  number 
of  their  men,  besides  the  imperial  standard,  once  the  apron,  so 
tradition  said,  of  an  Ispahan  patriot  blacksmith,  and  for  many 
ages  the  palladium  of  Iran,  'the  Aiab  general,  profiting  by  the 
utter  discomfitur;  of  his  opponents,  crossed  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Tigris,  took  possession,  almost  without  resistance,  of  the  royal 
capital  of  Medain  or  Ctesiphon,  where  spoils  of  immense  value 
were  found,  and  pushed  on  to  the  more  ancient  metropolis  of  Susa, 
in  Chusistan.  But  the  completion  of  the  work  of  conquest  was 
reserved  to  his  successor  in  tho  field,  Nooman  Ebn-Mekran,  who  in 
the  battle  of  Mahavend,  641  A.D.,  near  Ecbatana  or  Hamadan, 
destroyed  the  last  hopes  of  Persian  independence.  Yezdegird  fled, 
to  fall  soon  alter  by  the  hand  of  an  obscure  assassin ;  and  his 
daughter,  carried  away  captive,  was  taken  in  marriage  by  Hasan, 
the  son  of  Ali — anill-omenedmarriage,  that,  by  its  dower  of  Persian 
pretensions  and  sympathies,  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  disunion 
and  subsequent  downfall  of  the  Arab  empire.  The  whole  of  Persia, 
from  the  Caspian  and  the  Euphrates  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  now  re- 
ceived the  religion  and  the  rule,  though  not  tho  language,  of 
Arabia;  Khorasan,  Kerman,  Mekran,  Seistan,  and  Balkh,  were 
next  subdued,  and  for  a  while  the  Oxus  became  the  eastern  limit  o( 
Arab  dominion.  Thus  before  a  century  had  elapsed  the  entire 
region  west  of  the  Indus  obeyed  the  Arab  and  Mahometan  caliph  of 
Damascus. 

Westerly  the  first  Arab  conquest  was  Egj-j^t  This  important 
acquisition  wa^  made  by  Amroo,  a  man  alike  distinguished  as  a 

feneral  and  a  statesman,  during  the  reign  of  the  caliph  Omar. 
armah,  or  Pelusium,  the  easterly  key  of  Egypt,  was  first  reduced, 
and  the  conquerors,  proceeding  inland,  assured  their  communica- 
tions with  Ajrabia  and  the  Red  Sea  by  the  occupation  of  the  Delta 
and  Cairo.  Thence,  after  much  hard  fighting,  th^  reached  and 
invested  the  city  of  Alexandria,  and  a  fourteen  months'  siege  was 
rewarded  by  the  capitulation  of  that  city,  December  22,  640  A.I>. 
No  further  resistance  was  offered;  the  Coptic  population  gUdly 
exchanged  the  polished  but  heavy  Greek  yoke  for  the  barbarous 
but  lighter  rule  of  the  Arabs ;  and  Egypt,  like  Syria,  has  remained 
socially,  though  not  politically,  a  dependency  of  Arabia  to  the  pre- 
sent day.  The  subjugation  of  northern  Africa,  including  Tripoli, 
Carthijge,  Tangier,  and  the  entire  coast  from  the  Nile  to  the 
Atlantic,  occupied  sixty  years  more;  but  in  the  battle  of  Utica, 
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698  A.D.,  the  Ust  remnants  of  the  Bymntine  empire  were  oblitent«d 
from  the  southern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  Africa  was  no 
less  closely  and  permanently  annexed  to  the  Arab  empire  than 
Syria  and  Egypt  had  already  been. 

At  lut,  at  the  opening  of  the  8th  century,  Musa,  the  talented 
and  ambitious  administrator  of  these  vast  p^ovi^ce^  reccired  the 
well-known  message  of  the  traitor,  Count  Julian,  that  brought  on 
the  inv.ision  of  Spain.  At  the  order  of  Musa,  his  lieutenant,  Tarik, 
crossed  the  straits  whioh  yet  bear  his  name,  711  A.D.;  and  soon 
after  disemlwirking  in  Andalusia,  met  and  deflated  the  armies  of 
Spain  in  the  decisive  battle  of  Xeres,  where  liodcrick,  last  of  the 
Gothic  kings,  lost  his  crowTi  and  life.  Tarik,  16,000  of  whose 
soldiers  are  said  to  have  remained  on  the  field,  requested  and  re- 
ceived fresh  troops,  with  which  he  speedily  reduced  Malaga,  Granada, 
Cordova,  Siville,  and  finally  the  Sp^uiish  capital,  Toledo,  itself. 
Uusa  now  followed  in  person,  took  the  command  somewhat  abruptly 
from  his  lieutenant,  received  the  submission  of  Saragossa  and 
Barcelona,  reached  the  Pyrenees,  and  reduced  the  whole  of  Spain, 
Galicia  excepted,  to  an  Arab  dependency.  His  own  recall  and 
disgrace,  the  result  of  court  intrigue  and  royal  ingratitude,  stayed 
awhile  the  further  spread  of  the  Arab  torrent. 

But  in  731  a.d.  the  celebrated  Mahometan  general,  Abd-er- 
Bahmaii,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  crossed  the  Pyrenees, 
and  by  the  victories,  or  rather  massacres,  of  Aries  and  Bordeaux,  re- 
duced the  whole  of  France  south  of  tho  Loire.  But  at  Tours  he 
met  the  main  French  anny,  commanded  by  Charles  Martel,  mayor 
of  the  palrce,  and  founder  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty.  Here,  in 
•  bloody  battle  of  seven  days,  the  tide  was  turned.  Abd-er-Rahman 
himself  fell,  and  his  troops  were  dispersed,  and  fled,  never  to  return. 
Not  long  after,  769  A.D.,  Pepin,  son  of  Charles,  delivered  France 
from  the  lingering  vestiges  of  Mahometan  rule,  Spain,  however, 
remained  for  more  than  five  centuries  an  Arab  settlement;  and  her 
langu.ige,  litciature,  and  usages  bear  even  yet  the  imprint  of  those 
who  ruled  her  so  long.  Sicily  too,  Candia,  Rhodes,  Cyprus,  Malta, 
Sardinia,  and  even  Corsica,  with  other  islands  of  lesa  note  in  the 
Mediterranean,  became  each  in  turn,  though  none  fur  long,  Ai-ab 
possessions,  lu  Asia  Minor,  on  the  contrary,  on  tho  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea,  and  cast  of  Samarkand,  the  Arab  invaders,  in  spite  of 
brave  and  reiterated  attempts,  two  of  which,  670  and  717  A.D., 
were  directed  against  Constantinople  itself,  were  never  able  to  make 

food  their  footing.    r>ut  at  the  close  of  the  Benoo-Omeyyah  dynasty, 
_.„,..  „.       ^^  A.D.,  their  empire  comprised  the  whole  basin  of  the  Mediter- 
•he'Arab"     ranean,  with  tho  exception  of  ita  northern  side ;  in  Africa  its  only 
imiHre         limits  were  the  great  central  desert,  in  Asia  the  plateau  of  Kobi  and 
the  Indus,  and  throughout  almost  all  these  regions  the  Arab  element 
either  remained  absolutely  predominant  down  to  our-,own  time,  or 
has  at  least  left  distinct  traces  of  its  e.'Jstence. 
Internal  ;        We  must  now  give  a  brief  glance  at  the  internal  condition  and 
Brganiia-'     institutions  of   this   vast   empire,    which  were  such  as  to   afford 
lioa  from    the   very   first  no   favourable   omen   of    poHtical   stability. 

Mahomet,  when  dyiu^,  not  only  omitted  to  name  a  successor,  but, 
worse  still,  designated  no  electors ;  and  through  all  the  centuries  of 
Arab  rule  the  conditions  both  of  electire'  and  of  hereditary  right 
were  never  accurately  defined.  Hence  the  early  rivalries,  already 
alluded  to,  between  the  "Ansar"  and  the  "  Mohajirecn  ; "  and 
hence,  not  long  after,  the  yet  more  dangerous  contention  between 
the  family  of  Omeyyah,  from  which  Othman,  tho  third^Mahometan 
caliph,  dcscendad,  and  the  kindred  house  of  Hashim,  the  more 
immediate  relatives  of  the  prophet.  Meanwhile,  within  the  ranks 
of  Hashim  itself,  Ali,  nephew  of  Mahomet,  and  husband  of 
Fatimah,  his  only  daughter,  denying  every  right  of  free  election, 
advanced  his  own  special  title  to  the  throne  by  the  presumed  claim 
of  nearness  of  blooa,  a  title  persistently  urged  by  his  descendants, 
and  for  centuries  a  constant  source  of  dissension  and  weakness  in 
the  empire.  Nor,  whilst  the  nomination  of  the  caliph  himself,  the 
centre  and  keystone  of  the  Arab  political  edifice,  was  thus  left  un- 
defined, were  tho  remaining  details  of  the  construction  at  all  preciser 
in  their  character.  Xo  accurate  lino  of  demarcation  separated  the 
executive  from  the  judicial,  or  these  again  from  the  financial  depart- 
ment; no  municipal  organisations  were  established  or  even  ackno\^- 
Icdged ;  absolute  despotism  was  the  only  form  of  government, 
whether  primary  or  delegated,  in  the  capital  as  in  the  provinces ; 
actual  resistance  and  revolt  the  only  remedies  against  its  abuse. 
Such  an  empire  might  conq^uer,  but  could  not  govern,  at  least  for 
long. 

These  inherent  evils  manifested  themselves  by  their  unmistake- 
able  bad  effects  from  the  very  first.  Once  only,  when  Abu-Bekr 
died,  63-1  A.D.,  after  only  two  years  of  reign,  the  elective  accession 
of  Omar,  the  austerest,  but  also  the  most  capable  of  all  the  early 
Arab  rulers,  was  sanctioned  by  an  almost  unanimous  approval  ; 
though  even  then  the  restless  intrigues  of  the  ambitious  and  un- 
principled Aii  made  themselves  manifest.  After  a  glorious  reign 
of  ten  years,  the  conqueror  of  Syria,  Persia,  and  F.gypt,  perished, 
8tl  A.D.,  aasassinsted  by  a  Persian  slave,  Firooz  by  name;  and 
Othman,  son  of  Affan,  of  the  noble  family  of  Abd-esh-Shems,  was 
elected  in  his  place.  Tho  twelve  years  of  his  administration  were 
ceaselessly  disturbed    liy   the    insubordination     of    Ali    and    his 


puHiana,  who  at  last,  impatient  of  delay,  broke  into  the  rcsidenoe 
of  the  ancient  caliph  at  Medinah,  and  mnrdered  him  there,  6S6 
A.D.  Stained  with  blood,  Ali  usurped  the  throne;  while  Ayr 
shsh,  daughter  of  Abu-Bekr,  and  widow  of  the  prophet,  collected 
round  her  the  avengers  of  the  blood  of  Othman,  ana  the  first  civil 
war  of  islam  was  inaugurated  by  a  hard-fought  battle,  known  as 
tlie  "  Day  of  the  Camel,"  near  Bosrah,  656  A.D.  Ayesliah  was  de- 
feated ;  but  the  cause  of  Othman  was  soon  after,  taken  up  by  his 
talented  kinsman,  Muawwiyah,  governor  of  Syria,  who  in  tho 
battle,  or  rather  series  of  battles,  fought  near  Sofeyn,  on  the  up^ier 
Euphrates,  653-9  A.D.,  broke  the  strength  of  All's  faction.  Driven 
from  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Arabia,  Ali  retired  to  Cufa,  where  an 
assassin's  dagger  avenged  on  his  own  person  the  crime  by  which  be 
bad  opened  the  way  to  ill-gotten  and  precarious  power,  660  a.d. 

Muawwiyah,  left  by  his  rival's  death  sole  though  not  undisputed 
emecr-elmoomenccn,  or  "ruler  of  the  faithful,'  fixed  his  seat  of 
government  at  Damascus,  wher«  he  and  the  fourteen  succeeding 
princes  of  his  line  ruled  for  eighty-nine  years.  Yictonuus  abroad, 
his  dynasty,  generally  called  by  European  authors  the  "  Ommiade,' 
from  the  name  of  Omeyyah,  father  of  the  race,  was  for  its  first 
forty  years  harassed  by  frequent  insurrections  within  the  limits  of 
the  empire.  The  initial  disturbances  from  whioh  all  that  succeeded 
directly  or  indirectly  took  rise,  were  due  to  the  intrigues  of  the  two 
sons  of  Ali,  Hasan  and  Hoseyn,  both  of  whom  were  deeply  imbued 
with  Persian  superstition,  and  who  thereby  soon  gave  tha  schism 
that  they  headed  a  religious  as  well  as  a  political  cnaracter. 

After  the  death  of  the  lazy  and  contemptible  Hasan,  his  younger  Pievolt  of 
and  more  active  but  equally  faithless  brother  Uoseyn,  raised  the  IloseynaM 
standard  of  revolt  in  the  eastern  provinces,  where  he  hoped  to  tlie  AJi 
gather  round  him  his  Persian  auxiliaries  ;  but  before  ho  could  draw  family, 
his  followers  to  a  head  he  was  met  at  Kcrbela,  on  tho  Euphrates,  by 
the  well-or;^ni3ed  troops  of  the  caliph  Tezced,  son  of  Muawwiyah, 
and  peiisliej  miserably,  680  A.D.  His  descendants  and  kinsmen, 
for  there  were  many,  continued,  however,  now  one  of  them,  now 
another,  to  revive  the  pretensions  of  their  fiimily ;  and  for  more 
than  a  century  thoy  disquieted  the  empire,  especially  on  its  eastern 
and  southern  frontiers,  with  sedition  and  rebellion.  At  last  their 
evident  defection  from  orthodox  belief^  joined  to  the  extravagance 
and  licentiousness  both  of  their  teaching  and  practice,  so  dis- 
gusted the  Arab  race  that  scarcely  any  adherents  were  left  tliem, 
except  among  the  Moorish  tribes  of  northern  Africa,  whore  their 
influence,  founded  on  the  strangest  impostures,  predouiliiatcd  fur  a 
time,  and  in  the  still  more  congenial  soil  of  Persia.  There  indeed 
the  sect  obtained  a  permanent  footing  and  ultimate  supremacy. 
Thus  originated  and  thus  was  perpetuated  the  first  and  widest 
spread  oi^  Mahometan  schisms  ;  the  adherents  of  the  legitimate 
calipliate  and  the  orthodox  docti'ine  assuming  the  name  of  "Soon- 
nees  "  or  "Traditionalists,"  while  the  sectaries  of  Ali  are  known 
as  "  Sheeah  "  or  "  Separatists  "  to  this  day. 

More  formidable,  however,  to  the  Damascus  princes,  though  sooner  Revolt  ol 
extinguished,  was  tho  revolt  of  Abd-AUah,  son  of  ZobcjT,  a  brave  Abd-A-'liJ 
but  narrow-minded  leader,  and  nearly  connected  by  blood  with  Ebn- 
5lahoraet  himself.  Supported  by  the  townsmen  of  Mecca  anil  Zobeyr 
Medinah,  besides  a  great  proportion  of  the  northern  or  "  Mustareb  " 
tribes,  he  was  for  more  tnan  ten  years  acknowledged  as  caliph  by 
half  the  Arab  world,  till  slain  by  Hajjaj  Ebn-Yousef,  tho  greatest 
of  the  Syrian  generals,  during  the  storming  of  Mecca  by  the 
Damascene  troops,  692  a.d.  The  intrepid  but  ferocious  Mukhtar, 
at  first  a  supporter  of  Abd-Alhah  but  afterwards  his  rival,  and  head 
of  the  "  Khowarij  "  or  "  seceders,"  maintained  a  separate  revolt  on 
his  own  account  in  Cufa,  till  slain  in  battle  by  ilusiah,  son  of 
Zobeyr,  brother  of  Abd-AUah.  The  "Khowarij,"  however— bravo 
and  well-meaning  though  visionary  men,  some  of  whom  were  nothiitg 
else  than  over-zealous  Mahometan  priests  or  reformcra ;  others, 
sectaries  of  Ali  and  his  family  ;  others,  again,  frcu-thinkcis  of  repub- 
lican tendency — found  a  new  and  successful  "eader  in  the  courageous 
Shebeeb,  a  native  of  Hasa,  who  for  several  ears  maiutaiued  their 
cause  on  the  upper  Euphrates,  while  the  r  volt  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  Ommiade  army  itself,  in  the  extreme  east  of  tho  empire, 
where  tho  caliph's  own  general,  Abd-er-Rahman,  headed  the  iusiib- 
ordination,  shook  the  empire  to  its  foundations.  But  over  the>e 
and  other  enemies  triumphed  the  military  and  administrative  skill 
of  Hejjaj  ;  and  it  was  only  under  him,  the  scourge  of  rcbuls,  and 
pillar  of  the  Ommiade  caliphs,  705  a.d.,  that  anything  like  real 
mtemal  tranquillity  was  even  for  a  brief  period  given  to  tho  empire. 

Half  hereditary,  half  elective,  the  family  of  Omeyj-ah  numbered 
fifteen  successive  princes  on  the  throne,  mostly  men  of  talent,  able 
nilministrators,  and  some  of  them  distinguished  authors  and  poets. 
But  their  personal  merits  were  unavailing  against  tho  downward 
progress  of  disorganisation,  the  necessary  result  of  an  essentially 
aefective  system  of  government,  and  rapid  territorial  extension  out 
of  all  proportion  with  the  means  of  consolidation  ;  and  the  latter 
years  of  their  dynasty  present  a  miJancholy  scene  of  turbulence  and 
confusion.  Then  appeared  a  new  enemy,  more  dangerous  than  any 
of  the  preceding,  to  the  Damascus  sceptre,  in  the  person  of  Ibrahim, 
great-grandson  of  Abbes,  the  uncle  of  the  Prophet,  who  after  lone 
and  secret  intrigues,  now  gave  himself  out  as  the  acknowledged 
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head  of  the  {amily  of  Hashem,  &om  old  time  the  hereditary  enemies 
of  the  no  leaa  nohle  family  of  Abd-esh-Shema  and  Omeyyah,  and 

consequently  the  legitiniate  claimant  of  sovereign  power.  Hiy  cause 
■was  upheld  by  the  terrible  Abu-Mus)im,  a  gloomy  bnt  talented 
fanatic,  native  of  Khorassan,  who  raised  on  Ibrahiia's  behalf  the 
standard  of  revolt  in  Kerman.  Soon  Persia  and  ita  adjoining 
provinces,  despairing  of  hndine  to  themselves  a  worthy  leader  among 
the  frivolous  descendants  of  ili,  joined  the  kindred  ranks  of  the 
children  of  Abbas.  Ibrahim,  indeed,  perished  ;  bat  his  younger 
brother,  Abd  Allah  Abu-Abbas,  more  known  in  history  as  "  £s 
Saffah,"  or  "the  Bloodshedder,"  took  his  place,  and  was  proclaimed 
caliph  everywhere  to  the  west  of  the  Euphrates.  Syria,  Arabia,  and 
Egypt  still  held  out  for  Merwan,  the  last  of  the  Ommiade  caliphs^ 
tut  the  great  military  talents,  stained  by  remorseless  cruelty,  of 
Abu-Muslim,  turned  the  scale.  The  decisive  battle  was  fought 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Zab,  near  Irbeel  (the  Arbela  of  classic 
history),  749  A.D.,  and  the  whole  of  Syria  was  soon  after  overrun  by 
the  black-turbaned  armies  of  Persia,  ilerwan  himself,  after  much 
unavailing  display  of  personal  courage,  fled  to  Damascus,  and 
thence  to  Egypt,  where  he  was  overtaken  and  killed  by  his  pursuers, 
750  A.IP. 

Urged  on  by  tb'S  pitiless  Abu-SIuslim,  who  shortly  after  himself 
fell  a  victim  to  the  suspicions  of  his  own  equally  cruel  but  more 
treacherous  master,  the  victorious  Saffah  Bought  out  everywhere  the 
members,  however  remote,  of  the  Omeyyah  family,  and  put  them  to 
death  under  circumstances  of  the  most  infamous  barbarity.  The 
very  tombs  of  the  dead  were  broken  open,  and  the  bones  of  the 
great  iluawwiyah  and  his  noble  succe^ors  dispersed.  One  youth 
of  the  doomed  house  alone,  Abd-er-Rahman  byname,  effected  his 
escape  to  the  still  friendly  provinces  of  Africa,  and  thence  to  Spain, 
where  he  founded  the  illustrious  dynasty  that  reigned  in  Cordova 
over  the  Iberian  peninsula  for  two  centuries  and  a  halt 

But  with  the  fall  of  the  Benoo-Omeyyah  dynasty  and  the 
caliphate  of  Damascus  fell  the  prosperity  of  Arabia  herself,  never 
again  to  rise.  Arabs  of  the  noblest,  wealthiest,  and  most  gifted 
stock,  descendants  of  the  princely  Abd-Shems,  the  head  of  Koreysh 
in  pre-lslamitic  times,  the  Ominiade  princes  had  established  the 
centre  of  their  government'  in  a  city  intimately  connected  by  land 
and  by  sea,  by  commerce  and  by  nationality,  with  Arabia  proper 
and  the  Ilejaz,  and  in  steady  adherence  alike  to  the  feelings  and 
policy  of  their  race,  they  always  regarded  their  native  country  as 
the  choicest  jewel  in  their  own  imperial  crown.  They  were  Arabs 
first  and  caliphs  afterwards.  Hence  it  was  from  Arabia  that  they 
drew  almost  exclusively  the  officials  of  their  world-wide  administra- 
tion, both  for  peace  and  war  ;  the  provincial  governors,  generals, 
collectors,  judges,  administrators  of  their  nomination  were  all,  or 
nearly  all,  of  Arab  blood  ;  and  the  improvement  or  enrichment  of 
Aiabia  herself,  the  facilitation  and  extension  of  Arab  trade  and 
commerce,  and  the  encouragement  of  Arab  talent,  literary  and 
artistic,  were  the  foremost  of  their  cares.  Jleanwhile  the  peninsula, 
obedient  indeed  to  the  caliph  as  to  its  supreme  head,  but  retaining 
in  great  measure  the  local  institutions  of  its  hereditary  government 
b^  chiefs  and  in  tribes,  enjoyed  a  degree  of  general  tranquillity,  and 
even  of  comparative  unity,  that  it  had  never  realised  before,  nor  has 
ever  since.  -Even  the  hereditary  rivalry  between  the  northern  or 
"  Jlustareb  "  Arabs,  who  about  this  time  assumed  the  title,  which 
they  still  bear,  of  "  Keysee," — a  title  derived  from  the  numerous  and 
inlluential  stock  of  "Keys-Eylan,"  and  thence  communicated  to 
the  rest — and  the  southern  or  "  Yemenee  "  Arabs,  a  rivalry  founded 
in  diversity  of  race,  fostered  by  long  and  bloody  wars,  and  con- 
CJDued,  though  under  certain  modifications,  to  our  own  time,  might, 
and  often  indeed  did  disquiet,  but  could  not  overthrow,  the  benehcial 
order  of  prevailing  tranquillity, 

With  the  accession,  however,  of  the  Abbaside  caliphs,  750  A.D., 
^the  good  days  of  Arabia  came  to  an  end.  Though  they  also  were, 
like  their  Ommiade  predecessors,  Arabs  by  origin,  and  indeed  of  the 
purest  Arab  blood,  they  owed  their  place  on  the  throne,  not  to 
Arab  partisans,  but  to  the  influence  and  the  arms  of  the  anti-Arab 
and  eastern  provinces,  Persian,  Tatar,  and  Turkoman,  beyond  the 
Tigris  ;  whilst  the  Arab  half  of  the  empire  had  almost  unanimously 
declared  for  their  supplanted  rivals.  Hence  the  Abbaside  poUcy 
rested  on  a  non-Arab  base  ;  and  its  representatives,  althougn  de- 
acendants  of  Koreysh  and  Hashim,  systematically  neglected  or  even 
depressed  the  Arab  element  of  their  rule,  while  they  strengthened 
und  elevated  the  Irano-Turanian  or  central  Asiatic  Their  throne, 
fit  first  transferred  from  Damascus  to  Hashimeeyah,  the  newly- 
founded  residence  of  Abd-Allah  Es  SafTah,  on  the  Euphrates,  was 
»oon  after  removed  further  east  to  the  banks  of  the  Tigris.  Here, 
close  to  the  ruins  of  the  old  Persian  capital  of  Madain,  the  second 
Abbaside  caliph,  Almansur,  laid,  760  A.D.,  the  foundations  of 
that  great  city  which,  under  the  Persian  name  of  Baghdad,  still 
remains  a  monument  of  his  personal  energy  and  of  ths  policy  of 
his  race. 

Within  its  walls,  surroimded  by  fersian  ministers  or  slaves, 
amongst  whom  the  family  of  Barmek  has  attained  a  tragical 
celebrity,  and  by  an  armed  body  of  Turkish  or  Turkoman  guards, 
at  fir^  their  servants,  bat  beforo  long  their  masters  the  descend- 


ants of  Abbas  held  for  s  century  the  substance,  and  for  tara 
centuries  more  the  shadow  of  a  sceptre.  Some  of  their  names,  and 
that  of  Haroon-el-Rasheed,  763  to  809  A.B.,  in  particular,  are  codp 
nected  with  great  events  and  famous  memories,  but  the  records  of 
their  reigns  belong  to  Perso-Asiatic  rather  than  to  Arab  history. 
Indeed,  from  the  death  of  the  eighth  caliph  of  the  race,  £l-Hosti- 
sim,  842  A.D.,  to  the  accession  of  the  last- of  their  dynasty,  £1- 
Mostisim,  1242  .a.D-,  these  princes  were  mere  pappeta  in  the  nandf 
of  the  Persian,  Koord,  Torkoman,  or  Turkish  mercenaries,  by 
whom  they  surrounded  themselves  as  a  protection  against  their  own 
Arab  subjects,  ileanwhile  province  after  province  separated  itself 
from  their  empire,  and  reasserted  its  own  native  character  and  in- 
dependence,  till  in  1258  A.D.  the  pagan  and  Tatar  chief  Holagoo^ 
grandson  of  Genghis- Khan,  stormed  Bagdad,  and  extinguished  the 
decrepit  dynasty  of  Abbas  in  the  blood  of  the  last  caliph.  Yet 
Arab  genius,  though  deprived  of  political  support,  maintained  by 
its  philosophical  and  literary  vigour  through  all  those  dreary  cen- 
turies, nor  has  even  in  onr  own  time  wholly  lost,  a  certain  intel- 
lectual ascendancy  in  Baghdad  and  its  vicinity. 

Meanwhile  the  Arabian  peninsula  itself,  neglected  or  despoiled 
by  the  Abbaside  caliphs,  had  sunk  year  by  year  more  deeply  into 
clannish  disorganisation,  till  the  revolt  of  the  Karmathiana,  about 
the  end  of  the  10th  and  the  beginning  of  the  11th  century,  de- 
tached -Arabia  definitely  from  the  overgrown  empire  that  she  herself 
had  founded.  This  revolt  had  been  long  preparing.  Hatred  of  cen- 
tralised rule,  a  strong  attachment  to  local,  tribal,  and  even  in  some 
places  semi-municipal  organisation,  both  joined  to  a  deep  under- 
lying scepticism,  had  from  the  very  first  originated  and  fostered 
throughout  .Arabia  a  wide-spread,  though  covert  opposition  to  the 
establishment  of  Islamitic  despotism,  and  jealousy  of  the  pre- 
dominance conferred  by  Mahomet  and  his  successors  on  their  klua- 
men  of  the  northern  and  western  tribes,  and  on  Koreysh  in  par- 
ticular, had  united  in  secret  antagpniam  to  Islam,  and  the  caliphate 
the  other  tribes  of  tbc  peninsula,  but  especially  those  of  the  centre, 
east,  and  south.  Hence  the  Karmathian  outbreak  soon  took  the 
form  of  an  Arab  reaction  against  foreign  and  uncongenial  la- 
fluences  and  institutions,  and  being  such,  could  hardly  fail  of 
substantial  success.  As  to  the  special  tenets  professed  by  the 
Karmathians — so  called  from  Karmath,  their  mystic  founder,  circ 
890  a.  d.— they  were,  in  their  ultimate  expression,  pantheistic  ia 
theory  and  socialist  in  practice. 

From  the  sea-coast  provinces  of  Bahreyn  and  Eatar,  its  flrBt  HU-  -^ 
avowed  centre,  the  uprising,  headed  by  its  terrible  leader  Suleyman  organis< 
Abu-Jahir,  spread  rapidly  over  the  rest  of  Arabia ;  and  in  the  year  tion  of 
929  of  our  era  Mecca  itsell  was  stormed,  and  the  Kaabeh  ruined  by  Arabia, 
his  troops,    while  the  sacred  black  stone  itself  was  carried  off  tu 
Hasa,  where  it  remained  twelve  years.     The  feeble  attempts  of  the 
Abbaside  caliphs  to  check  the  movement  proved  utterly  ineffectual ; 
all  was  confusion,  and  for  two  centuries  more  a  bloody  partisan 
war,  or  rather  an  ever-recurring  series  of  petty  wars,  devastated  the 
peninsula.     When  this  at  last  gave  place  to  the  quiet,  not  of  peace 
but  of  exhaustion,  Arabia,  from  Syria  to  Aden,  was,  with  the  sols 
exception  of  the  narrow  Hejaz  coast-sti'ip,  detached  in  fact  as  in 
name  from  the  pseudo-Arab  empire  of  Baghdad,  and  had  returned  to 
its  primitive  independence.     But  by  the  same  process  the  land  haA 
relapsed,    hopelessly   this   time,   into  the  semi-barbarism  that  in- 
variably follows  a  prolonged  Wctssitude  of  petty  tyrants,  vicinal 
wars,  interrupted  communications,  waste  of  life  and  property,  and 
the  fatal  insecurity  of  universal  lawlessness.     Ease,  wealth,  trade, 
science,  literature,  all  had  perished  from  Arabia,  till  after  a  long 
anafchy,  of  which  little  memory  is  preserved,  and  that  little  of  leas 
interest,  the  country  subdivided  itself  into  the  provincial  sections 
that,  with  slight  modifications,  it  has  retained  ever  since.     Oman,'  Eeat?angw 
with  the  adjoining  regions  of  Katar  and  Hasa,  was  organised  into  a   men;  ■  'tW 
semi-elective  monarchy  of  a  limited  character,  under  the  leadership   proT„,c*, 
of  the  Nebhan  and  subsequently  of  the  Yaarebah  clan  ;  while  its' 
rulers,  in  opposition  to  the  orthodox  head  of  Islam  at  Baghdad  or 
elsewhere,  assumed  the  half  spiritual  title  of  Imam,  and  have  ^ce 
retained  it.     Y'emen,  the  wealthiest  and  most  populous  territory  of 
Arabia,  split  up  into  an  infinity  of  petty  provinces,  governed  each 
by  a  distinct  prince,  while  some  one  or  other  would  from  time  to 
tune  assert  a  transient  sovereignty  over  iiie  rest.     The  barboroaa 
dirtricts  of  Mahrah  and  Uadramaut  on  the  south-east,  with  the 
mountain  fastnesses  of  Nejd  and  Shomer,  were  abandoned  to  the 
anarchy  of  clannish  alliances  or  tends.     The  Hejaz  alone,  with  the 
sacred  territory  or  Haram  of  Mecca,  under  the  headship  of  the 
"ahereefs"  or  "nobles,"  the  lineal  descendants  of  Koreysh,  re- 
tained some  kind  of  constituted  authority  connected  with  the  outer 
world,  and  paid  a  respectful  but  distant  allegiance,  sometimes  to 
the  government  of  Baghdad,  more  often  to  that  of  Egypt. 

For,  on  the  mins  of  the  Aghlabite  dynasty,  founded  by  Ihrah'ra 
Ebn-Aglab,  the  general  of  Haroon-el-Rasheed  in  North  Africa,  797 
A.D.,  with  the  i^nd  city  of  the  Keviawan  for  capital,  there  had 
arisen,  909  A.D.,  anew  kingdom,  that  of  the  Fatimites,  so  designated 
from  one  Obeyd-Allah,  its  originator,  a  real  or  pretended  descend- 
ant of  Ali  and  Fatimah.  These  Fatimites,  able  but  tyranm'cal 
mystics,  having  united  under  their  mla  tha  whole  of  the  aorth 
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African  coast,  invaded  Egypt ;  and  Moczz- Allah,  their  caliph,  hav- 
ing, 972-3  A.D.,  driven  tue  Abbaside  governor  from  the  snores  of 
tho  Nile,  established  his  own  throne  in  the  city  of  Cairo,  which  his 
Tictorious  general  Jowher  had  founded  the  year  previous.  From 
this  capital  he  and  his  descendants  ruled  for  two  centuries  more, 
not  only  over  Egypt,  lower  and  upper,  but,  though  at  the  price  of 
frequent  wars,  over  -Syria  to  the  east  ana  Tripoli  to  the  west,  till 
the  last  of  tho  Fatimite  caliphs,  Adhid-Billah,  was,  1171  A.D.,  de- 
throned by  the  Koordish  conqueror  Salah-ed-Dcen,  better  known  in 
history  and  romance  as  Saladin,  the  chivalrous  opponent  of  our  own 
Richard  I.  But  though  no  Arab  prince  has  ever  since  reigned  in 
Egypt,  the  Hejaz  with  its  sacred  cities  remaiued  annexed  to  that 
country,  and  Yemen  in  part  followed  suit. 

At  last,  1517  A.D.,  the  Turkish  sultan,  Sdim  I.,  conquered 
Egypt,  and  obtained  from  tlie  last  real  or  supposed  surviving  Abba- 
side  kinsmen  of  the  prophet  a  formal  investiture  of  the  Mahometan 
caliphate,  which  thus  definitely  changed  the  character  of  that  office 
from  national  to  politico-religious.  On  this  occasion  tho  shcreef  of 
Mecca  presentcil  the  sultan  with  the  keys  of  the  city ;  and  tho  Arab 
tribes  in  general,  those  of  tho  cast  excepted,  proffered  their  allegi- 
ance to  the  Ottoman  government.  This  subjection,  real  in  Hejaz 
and  Yemen,  nominal  elsewhere,  the  country  continued  for  half  a 
century,  till  the  shereef  Muttahir,  impatient  of  a  foreign  yoke, 
attacked  and  routed  the  Turkish  force  of  occupation,  then  com- 
manded by  Murad  I'asha,  and  for  a  short  time  re-established  Arab 
independence.  Selira  II.  sent  fresh  troops,  who  at  first  gained 
some  advantages  over  the  Arabs;  but  in  1630  the  Yemenite  chief 
Khasim  expelled  the  Turks  from  the  whole  ,of  his  native  province, 
and  restored  a  shadow  of  the  old  Himyarite  throne  at  Sanaa.  Here, 
1761  A.D.,  the  celebrated  Danish  traveller,  Niebuhr,  found  the 
Ktngdomof  Imam,  as  he  w.i3  styled,  of  Y'emen,  governing  thirty  provinces,  six 
Vemen.  8n  the  coast  and  twenty-four  inland,  besides  several  smaller  states ; 
and  possessed  of  an  income,  chiefly  derived  from  the  custom-dues  of 
Loheya,  Mokha,  and  other  seaports,  equalling,  it  was  thought, 
£1,000,000  sterling  per  annum.  The  standing  army  was  reckoned 
at  5000  men,  mostly  infantrj'.  Subsequently,  Wahliabee  encroach- 
ments on  the  north,  tho  British  occupation  of  Aden  to  the  south, 
and  ECTptian  invasion  under  Mehemet  Ali  and  lib  successors,  con- 
siderably weakened  the  power  of  the  Imam  of  Sanaa,  till  in  1871  a 
Turkish  army,  sent  from  Syria,  took  tho  capital,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
Arab  dyna.sty  of  Khasim.  At  the  present  date  Yemen  is  a  province 
of  the  Ottoman  empire,  though  with  every  prospect  of  not  long 
remaining  so. 
tlejaz.  Between  the  Hejaz  and  the  Ottoman  government  the  yearly  pil- 

giimage,  with  the  accompanying  largesses  of  the  Ottoman  sultans, 
formed  a  more  enduring  link ;  one  interrupted,  indeed,  from  time 
to  time  by  occasional  rebellions,  but  as  often  renewed  by  Arab 
neediness,  till  the  province,  vvith  its  sacred  cities,  was  dclinitely 
annexed',  though  only  for  a  time,  by  tho  great  Egyptian  usurper 
Mehemet  Ali. 
Other  But  in  the  rest  of  the  peninsula,  in  Nejd,  Oman,  Mahrah,  Had- 

provinces.'  ramaut,  and  the  other  adjoining  districts,  the  Ottoman  claims  were 
from  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  absolutely  ijjnored,  and 
no  collision  was  possible,  because  no  point  of  contact  existed.  This 
8tat«  of  things  was,  however,  at  last  modified  by  tlie  Wabhabce 
movement,  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  history  of  Arabia,  and 
the  end  of  which  we  have  not  yet  seen.  Of  this  a  brief  account 
must  now  be  given. 
AUe  of  Bom  at  the  town  of  Hore>'mclah,  in  the  centre  of  Nejd,  1 691  A.  D. , 

Wahhabrs  Abd-el-Wabliab,  or  the  "Servant  of  the  Bountiful,"  had  in  early 
»T  Abd-cl-  life  travelled  far  in  Jlesopotamia  and  Sjnia,  report  even  adds  India, 
Wahhab.  seeking  knowledge  in  observation  and  tho  convcrs;ition  of  tho 
learned,  to  wliom  his  ovm  superior  intelligence  gave  him  recom- 
mendation cvcrj-where.  Returning  in  mature  life  to  tho  secluded 
quiet  of  his  native  land,  ho  gave  himself  up  to  thought  and  study, 
tiostly  theological.  Convinced  by  the  comparison  between  what  he 
;e.id  and  what  he  had  seen  in  his  travels,  and  tontinued  to  see 
'und  him  in  Nejd  itself,  where  hardly  a  vestige  of  Mahometanism 
remained,  that  tho  primitive  faith  of  Islam  had  become  consider- 
»bly  corrupted  in  theory  and  totally  so  in  practice,  and  that  Turks, 
Persians,  and  Arabs,  were  all  of  them  in  fact,  though  after  different 
fashions,  no  longer  true  Muslims,  but  mere  idolaters  and  poly- 
theists,  he  determined  himself  to  inauguiata  a  reform  that  should 
reassert  the,  doctrine  and  practice  of  tho  Koran  as  they  had  been  at 
Ihe  beginning. 

The  invocation  of  saintB,  including  Mahomet  himself,  a  practice 
konowcd  by  Mahometanism  from  foreign  example  ;  the  honours 
raid  at  the  shrines  and  tombs  of  the  dead  ;  the  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors ;  the  wearing  of  silk  and  gold — to  sum  up,  every  belief  or 
practice  directly  or  indirectly  condemned  by  the  Koran,  or  even  not 
sanctioned  by  it — witli  all  theso  Abd-el-Wahhab  declared  open 
war.  His  special  and  notorious  prohibition  of  tobacco,  a  prohibi- 
tion rigorously  observed  by  his  followers,  and  which  subsequently 
btcamo  in  a  manner  their  distinctive  badge,  must  be  attributed  to 
ao  excess  of  sectarian  puritanism ;  nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  hatred 
of  foreigners,  and  of  tho  Turks  in  particular,  had  a  large  share  in 
the  leal  manifested  by  himself  and  his  disciples  for  what  therv   net 


altogether  wrongly,  considered  as  In  a  peculiar  sense  the  national  or 
Arab  religion  ;  it  was  a  view  that  had  tho  sanction  of  the  Kor^n 

itself. 

Like  Mahomet,  Abd-el-Wahhab  commenced  his  preaching  whoi* 
about  forty  years  of  age,  and,  like  tho  prophet,  soon  drew  down  ou 
himself  the  persecution  of  those  he  failed  to  convert.  Driven  fro'n 
Eyaneh,  where  he  had  established  himself,  by  the  hostility  of  itb 
chiefs,  themselves  stirred  up  to  persecution  of  the  rigorous  doctrines 
by  the  far-sighted  Arav,  governor  of  the  neighbouring  province  of 
Haso,  he  found  refuge  with  the  sheykh  Mohammed  Ebn  Saood,  the 
warlike  chief  of  Dereyeeyah,  who  put  his  sword  and  that  of  hia 
clan  at  the  disposal  of  tho  new  apostle.  The  reform  thus  supported 
soon  extended  itself,  partly  by  persuasion,  partly  by  force;  and 
when  Abd-el-Wahhab  aied  in  1787,  at  the  advanced  ago  of  ninety- 
six,  he  had  already  seen  his  doctrines  dominant  from  the  coast  of 
Bahreyn  to  the  confines  of  Mokha  and  Aden.  , 

His'disciple  and  patron,  Ebn  S.^ood,  aftrr  many  victories  gained  i 

over  tho  governor  of  llnsa  and  other  enemies  or  rivals,  died  in  17C5, 
leaving  toe  whole  of  Nejd,  now  consolidated  into  one  government 
under  one  head,  to  his  son  and  successor  Abd-el-Aziz,  who,  on  his 
^accession,  now  assumed  the  titles  of  Imam  and  Sultan.  U  jder  this 
chief  the  important  provinces  of  Abu-Areesh,  south  of  Mecca,  and 
of  Nejran,  on  the  frontier  of  Yemen,  were  added  to  the  Wahha- 
bce  dominions.  These  conquests,  or  rather  annexations,  naturally 
enough  excited  the  alarm  of  Ghalib,  the  sheicef  or  governor  of 
Mecca,  who  by  his  representations  succeeded  in  at  last  awakening 
tho  long  negligent  Turks  to  the  danger  which  threatened  their 
frontiers  from  tho  national  and  religious  union  of  the  Arab  race. 
Orders  were  issued  from  Constantinople,  and  in  1797  an  army  of 
5000  Turks,  with  an  equal  number  of  allied  Arabs,  advanced  into 
Hasa,  which  had  already  become  Wahhabee  territory,  and  laid 
siege  to  Hof  hoof,  the  capital  of  the  province.  But  harassed  by  the 
Wahhabees  and  fearful  of  risking  a  general  engagement,  they  retired 
without  having  effected  anytliing  except  to  provoke  the  bitter  resent- 
ment of  an  enemy  who  had  now  learned  not  only  to  hate  but  to 
despise  them.  Tho  consequence  was  that  the  Wahhabees  before  Stormica^ 
long  took  the  initiative;  and  in  1801  their  collected  armies  invaded  Kerbela. 
the  territory  of  Baghdad,  and  laid  siege  to  Kerbela,  a  locality  famous 
fer  the  tomb  of  Hoseyn  the  raartjT,  son  of  Ali,  and  a  centre  of 
popular  Mahometan  superstition.  Tho  town  was  stormed,  the 
inhabitants  massacred,  and  spoils  of  immense  value  wore  transferred 
from  its  shrines  to  the  Wahhabee  treasury.  Victorious  on  the  east, 
the  Wahhabee  arms  were  next  directed  westward ;  Taif,  tho  well 
known  pleasure-ground  of  Mecca,  was  invaded  and  subdued  with 
great  bloodshed  in  1 802 ;  and  in  the  April  of  the  following  year  Mecca  Taking  o( 
itself,  though  not  till  after  a  brave  resistance,  came  into  Wahhabee  Mecca, 
possession.  Ghaleb  fled  to  Jiddeh,  the  only  place  in  Hejaz  that 
held  out  against  tho  invaders;  and  Saood,  son  of  Abd-el-Aziz 
formally  assumed  the  government  of  Mecca,  whence  he  dictated 
to  the  Porte  the  terms  on  which  alone  he  declared  that  he  would 
henceforth  permit  the  observances  of  the  yearly  pilgrimage  from  all 
parts  of  the  Mahometan  world.  Shortly  afterwards  he  succeeded  in 
person  to  the  Wahhabee  imamate,  his  father  having  been  assassin- 
ated by  a  Persian  in  the  mosque  at  Dereyeeyah. 

Under  Saood  the  Nejdee  kingdom  attained  its  greatest  extension  S&cod'a 
and  prosperity,  kiteraally  its  government  was  such  as  that  of  reign. 
Arabia  had  been  under  the  first  caliphs  and  their  Ommiade  suc- 
cessors,— namely,  a  despotism  regulated  by  the  prescriptions  of  the 
Koran ;  and  the  revenues  at  Saood's  disposal  fluctuated  between 
£200,000  and  £300,000  yearly.  This  sum  he  expended  chiefly  for 
military  purposes.  In  1804  he  conquered  Medinah,  plundering  the 
rich  offerings  accumulated  by  the  superstition  of  ages  round  the 
prophet's  tomb,  besides  treating  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  with 
great  severity. 

From  this  date  till  1811,  open  war,  in  which  the  Wahhabees  were 
generally  successful,  was  waged  between  them  and  all  their  neigh- 
bours on  every  side,  but  especially  against  the  Turks,  whose  Synau 
possessions  were  ravaged  sometimes  by  Saood's  best  general  Abu- 
Noktah,  sometimes  by  his  gigantic  negro  lieutenant  Hark,  up  to 
Anah  on  the  Euphrates,  and  within  sight  of  the  walls  of  Dam-ascus. 
At  this  time,  too,  the  inhabitants  of  Bahreyn  and  the  adjoining 
coast  having  embraced  Wahhabee  doctiines,  combined  them  with 
profitable  piracy  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  till  the  British  expeditions 
sent  from  Bombay  in  1810  and  1819  broke  up  the  robber  nest  of 
Ras-cl-Kheymah,  and  set  bounds  to  the  insolence  of  the  piratical 
zealots. 

For  during  these  events  the  customary.  pilgrimaM  of  Mecca  and 
Medinah  had  been  interrupted,  the  Wahhabees  allowing  none  but 
such  as  conformed  to  their  own  doctrines  and  habits  to  approach 
the  sacred  cities.  Thus  the  whole  er.tra- Arabian  Mahometan,  world 
was  roused  to  indignation  against  the  new  and  exclusive  reform , 
and  the  Ottoman  Porte,  after  some  futile  efforts  of  its  own,  con- 
sented to  intrust  the  chastisement  of  the  Arabs  to  its  doubtfiil  and 
already  over-powerful  Egyptian  vassal,  Mehemet  Ali. 

In  1811   this  cruel  and  treacherous  but  highly  talented  man  War  witk 
began  the  work,  and,  in  spite  of  many  difficulties  and  even  reverses,   Egypt, 
never  &Jtered  in  it  till  it  was  fully  accomplished.     The  details  of 
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tho  campaign  that  redncsd  Aratia,  thongh  only  for  a  few  ycare,  to 
on  Egyptian  prorince,  being  well  known,  a  very  summary  mention 
may  nere  suffices 

Tousoon  Beg-  son  of  Mehemet  Ali,  commanded  the  first  expedi- 
tion. It  was  directed  against  the  northern  Hejaz,  and  landed  in 
1811  at  Yembo,  which  town  the  Turks  took  and  made  a  base  of 
further  operations.  A  severe  check  inflicted  on  them  by  the  Arabs 
in  January  1812  retarded  their  advance,  but  by  the  end  of  the  year 
Tousoon  stormed  Medinah,  and  his  troops  made  a  frightful  massacre 
of  the  Wahhabee  garrisor*  and  inhabitants ;  to  which  atrocity  the 
treacherous  murder  of  1500  more,  who  alter  holding  out  long  and 
bravely  in  the  town  castle,  had  surrendered  on  terms  of  safe-conduct, 
was  soon  added.  Meantime  the  intrigues  of  Jkhemet  Ali  detached 
the  shereef  Ghaleb  from  the  Wahhabee  cause;  and  Jiddeh  was 
treacherously  surrendered  to  the  Turks  in  1S13.  Mecca  and  the  Taif 
district  were  immediately  occupied  by  Ottoman  troops.  Mehemet 
Ali  now  came  over  in  person  ;  and  his  troops  having  been  reinforced 
by  those  of  his  son  Tousoon,  he  felt  himself  strong  enough  to 
break  his  promises  to  the  sheykh  Ghaleb,  whom  hg  arrested,  dis- 
possessed of  power,  and  sent  to  die  in  exile. 

For  a  year  and  a  half  Mehemet  Ali  remained  at  Mecca,  collecting 
his  forces  for  a  decisive  blow.  Meanwhile,  in  181  <  Siood  had  died, 
leaving  as  successor  his  son  Abd- Allah,  a  chief  equal  to  his  father 
in  every  respect  except  prudence,  in  which  he  was  unfortunately 
deficient.  Mehemet  Ali  having  completed  his  preparations,  left 
Mecca  early  in  1815  with  a  large  army,  and  advanced  towards 
Yemen;  while  the  Wahhabees,  who  are  said  to  have  been  30,000 
strong,  occupied  the  mountain  pass  of  Bisha  en  the  way,  and  rashly 
hazarded  a  general  engagement.  The  battle,  in  which  Mehemet  Ali 
displayed  much  personal  courage,  was  desperate,  and  ended  in  the 
utter  discomfiture  of  the  Arabs,  several  thousands  of  whom  were 
killed  on  the  field.  Mehemet  Ali  followed  up  his  victory,  and  in 
a  few  months  had  reduced  the  entire  mountainous  district  north  of 
Yemen,  besides  taking  alive  as  prisoners  Bakrooj  and  Tami,  two  of 
the  most  renowned  Wahhabee  chiefs,  both  of  vfhom,  in  violation  of 
his  promises,  he  made  be  put  to  death  with  atrocious  tortures 
But  the  exhaustion  of  his  own  soldiei-3  obliged  him  to  relinquish  his 
further  march  south ;  he  returned  to  Mecca,  and  in  the  summer  to 
'Egypt ;  Tousoon  Pasha,  left  to  conduct  the  war,  conc^luded  peace 
B-ith  the  Wahhabees,  and  shortly  after  himself  died  of  the  plague. 
The  treaty  he  had  signed  was  disavowed  both  at  Cairo  and  Constan- 
tinople; and  in  September  1816  the  celebrated  Ibrahim  Pasha, 
adopted  son  of  IJehemet  Ali,  landed  at  Yembo,  and  commenced 
the  final  campaigp.  For  more  than  a  year  he  exercised  his  troops 
in  frequent  but  well,-tiraed  and  generally  successful  skirmishes  with 
those  of  Abd-AUah,  who  in  person  commanded  the  Wahhabee 
armies ;  while  his  crafty  diplomacy,  equal  to  that  of  Mehemet  Ali 
himself,  won  over  tribe  after  tribe  to  the  Eg>-ptian  causo.  Well 
supplied  with  provisions;  and  his  flanks  covered  by  his  Arab  allies, 
Ibrahim,  in  spite  of  a  severe  repulse  beneath  the  walls  of  El-Rass, 
subdued  the  entire  province  of  liaseem,  entered  Kejd  on  the  north- 
west by  the  pass  of  Shakrah,  and  in  April  1818  appeared  beneath 
the  walls  of  the  capital,  Dereyeeyah,  on  which  Abd- Allah  with  his 
forces  had  retreated. 

The  siege  lasted  five  months,  and  was  conducted  with  great  ability 
Wahhabee  ^J  Ibrahim,  whose  military  skill  at  last  triumphed  over  the  deter- 
'iingdom  mined  courage  of  the  garrison  and  inhabitants.  Not,  however,  till 
the  town  had  been  gradually  reduced  to  a  confusion  of  ruinous  heaps 
did  Abd-Allah  consent  to  surrender,  and  then  only  on  honourable 
terms,  wliich,  as  usual,  the  conqueror  granted  freely,  but  with  no 
intention  of  observing.  The  Wahhabee  chief  was  sent  under 
strong  guard  to  Egypt,  and  thence  to  Constantinople,  where, 
December  19th,  1818,  he  was  beheaded  in  the  public  square  in 
■  front  of  St  Sophia. 

Dereyeeyah  was  razed  to  the  ground  by  the  conqueror,  and 
remains  at  this  day,  like  Eyaneh,  a  formless  heap.  The  provinces  of 
Hareek  and  Hasa  submitted  after  slight  resistance  ;  and  the  whole 
of  Arabia,  Oman  excepted,  now  lay  at  the  mercy  of  Ibrahim,  who 
ghowed  none.  After  a  bloody  series  of  executions  and  massacres, 
ha  placed  garrisons  in  all  the  strongholds  that  he  permitted  to 
remain  standing ;  and  Arabia  had  to  submit  to  the  military  con- 
scriptions and  other  exactions  and  oppressions  that  have  ruined,  and 
still  ruin,  every  other  province  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  aggravated 
in  this  case  by  the  licentiousness  of  the  conquerors  and  the  long 
outstanding  mutual  hatred  of  Turk  and  Arab. 

Ibrahim  returning  to  Egypt,  left  Khaleel  Posha  as  vice-regent  of 
Arabia,  who  for  a  while  maintained  despotic  rule  over  the  country. 
But  Turkee,  the  younger  son  of  Abd-Allah,  who  on  the  downfall  of 
his  family  had  fled  to  the  mountainous  fastnesses  of  Toweyk,  Soon 
organised  guerilla  bands,  that,  aided  by  the  peasants,  succeeded  in 
rendering  the  central  and  eastern  provinces  of  the  land  untenable 
by  the  Turks.  The  inhabitants  of  Hareek  and  Hasa  wer««  the  first 
to  throw  off  the  yoke ;  and  the  town  of  Riad.  celebrated  as  the 
birthplace,  1400  years  before,  of  the  prophet  Museylemah,  now 
became  the  restored  Wahhabee  capital.  Torkee,  like  so  many 
other  Arab  rulers,  fell  the  victim  of  an  assassin,  but  his  son  Feysul 
sncoeeded  to  his  ability  as  well  as  to  bis  popularity  and  power. 
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The  Egyptian  government,  by  this  time  at  open  war  with  th« 
Ottomaa,  made  several  unavaiUng  attempts  to  put  down  the  revolt; 
but  the  wars  between  Mehemet  Ali  and  the  Porte  in  Syria  and 
Anatolia  diverted  its  serious  attention  from  the  less  important, 
because  poorer,  acquisitions  made  by  Ibrahim  in  Arabia,  till  ia 
1842  KhoDrshid  Pasha,  the  last  representative  of  Egyptian  rule, 
was,  partly  by  force,  partly  by  craft,  for  Feysul  was  a  master  in 
both,  comi)elled  to  quit  his  frontier  residence  in  Kaseem ;  and  tlii» 
populous  province  was  re-annexed  to  the  Wahhabee  empire,  while 
Aseer,  throwing  off  foreign  rule,  returned  to  Wahhabeeism  and 
independence. 

Hasa,  Hareek,  the  whole  of  Kejd,  Kaseem,  and  the  provinces 
adjoining  Yemen  on  the  north,  with  Aseer,  were  now  re-united 
under  the  sceptre  of  Feysul,  and  a  broad  belt  of  Wahhabee  rule 
thus  again  stretched  across  the  centre  of  the  peninsula,  from  the 
Red  Sea  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  But  over  Bahreyn,  Oman,  and  Yemen, 
the  Wahhabees,  though  they  have  frequently  attempted  it,  have 
never  been  able  to  re-establish  their  former  dominion  ;  and  ia 
Shomer  and  Jowf  to  the  north,  between  Nejd  and  Syria,  a  new 
kingdom  of  a  ditferent  and  much  more  libei-al  character,  that  of  the 
brave  and  clever  Telal,  sprung  up,  and  has  since  maintained  its 
independence.  Nor  have  the  often-repeated  "Wahhabee  inroads  ob 
Mecca  and  the  Hejaz  been  attended  with  their  former  success. 
Still,  within  its  actual  though  narrowed  limits,  the  Wahhabee 
government  has  remained  well-organised  and  strong, — a  constant 
menace  to  its  neighbours,  and  a  genuine  specimen,  nor  a  wholly 
unfavourable  one,  of  Arab  autonomy.  But  in  1870,  Feyaul,  already 
aged  and  blind,  was^&ssassinated,  as  his  father  had  been  before  himj 
and  the  dissensions  of  his  two  sons,  Abd-Allah  and  Siood,  the 
former  of  whom  advanced  the  rights  of  first-born,  the  latter  those  ol 
popularity  to  the  tlirone,  led  to  a  civil  war,  and  gave  occasion  to 
Ottoman  interference.  An  armed  force  was  sent,  and  advanced 
along  the  shore  of  the  Persian  'Gulf  into  the  province  of  Hasa, 
where  it  occupied  the  capital,  Hofhoof.  With  this,  however,  its 
success  terminated,  and  the  difficulties  of  crossing  the  "Dahna" 
desert  strip  seem  likely  to  place  an  effectual  barrier  lo  aay  further 
progress.  Aseer,  however,  a  stronghold  of  Wahhabeeism,  has  been 
invaded  by  the  Turks,  who  have  gained  there  some  temporary  and 
superficial  advautages,  while  the  hew  kingdom  of  Shomer,  weakened 
by  the  imtimely  death  of  its  accomplished  prince  Telal,  has  also 
offered  facilities  for  Tmkish  interference,  though  not  of  a  militoiy 
description. 

To  these  varied  changes  the  kingdom  of  Oman  has  for  many 

fenerations  remained  in  great  measure  a  stranger.  But  its  capital, 
lascat,  was  occupied  by  the  Portuguese  in  1508,  who  retained  "^j 
till  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  It  was  then  retaken  by  the 
Yaarebah  prince's,  who  had  all  along  maintained  their  power  in  the 
interior,  and  now  for  a  century  more  became  the  sole  though  not 
the  undisputed  rulers  of  Oman,  which  was  at  this  time  often 
harassed  by  Persian  invasion.  In  1737  the  country  was  formally 
attacked  by  the  armies  of  Nadir  Shah  ;  the  principal  to^vn3  were  at 
last  taken,  the  inhabitants  massacred,  and  for  four  years  Oman 
groaned  under  the  Persian  tyranny.  A  deliverer,  however,  appeared 
in  the  person  of  Ahmed  Ebn-Saood,  of  Yemenite  origin,  hut  not  of 
the  reigning  family.  By  a  series  of  daring  deeds  he  succeeded  in 
expelling  or  destrojTug  the  enemies  of  his  country,  and  was  in 
return  elected  Imam  in  the  year  1741,  since  which  tune  his  family 
have  occupied  the  throne  of  Oman.  Under  the  Imam  Sultan  Siood 
and  his  son  the  Seyyid  Siood,  the  Omanee  kingdom  attained  its 
greatest  splendour  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  Ita 
power  then  ex-tended  not  only  over  Oman  and  a  large  tract  of  the 
Arabian  mainland,  but  also  over  Bahrej-n,  Ormuz,  Larej,  Eislim, 
and  the  other  islands  of  the  Persian  Gulf ;  besides  the  coast  of 
Katar,  with  its  celebrated  pearl  fisheries,  on  the  Arab  side,  that  of 
Barr-Faris,  with  the  harbours  of  Linja  and  Bander  Abbas,  on  tha 
Persian,  and  a  long  strip  of  African  sea-shore,  south  of  Cape 
Guardefui,  with  the  islands  of  Socotraand  Zanzibar.  Sultan  Saood 
waa  killed  in  1804,  but  his  son,  of  the  same  name,  proved  his  not 
unworthy  successor  ;  and  though  unable  to  prevent  considerable 
encroachments  of  the  Nejdee  Wahhabees  on  the  north  and  west  ol 
his  dominions,  saved  Oman  itself  &om  conquest  and  annexatioa. 
He  consolidated  the  Arab  power  in  Zanzibar  and  the  east  African 
coast ;  and  when  he  died  in  1856,  after  reigning  fifty-two  years,  h* 
left  the  kingdom  of  Oman  the  most  flourishing  state  in  the  entir* 
Arabian  peninsula.  Its  proximity  to  India  has  often  involved  this 
government  in  relations,  sometimes  amicable,  sometimes  hostile; 
with  ourselves ;  but  a  detail  of  tliem  need  not  detain  us  here.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  on  the  death  of  Sultan  Siood,  Zanzibar  was,  partly  bv 
British  influence,  detached  from  the  Arab  empire  ;  while  the  death 
of  the  late  Imam,  Thoweynee,  son  of  Siood,  who  perished,  assas- 
sinated by  his  own  son,  in  1866,  inaugurated  a  period  of  civil  wars, 
from  which  Omap  is  still  suffering,  ifcr  Wahhabee  neighbours, 
too,  continue  their  restless  attempts  at  encroachment  on  her  western 
frontier,  while  Katar  and  Bahreyn,  with  their  pearl  fisheries,  have 
been  wholly  lost  to  the  Mascat  sceptre. 

l,astly,  the  Hejaz  is  at  the  present  date  absolutely  under  the 
Turkish  government,  while  Aden  has,  ever  since  its  first  capttire  is 
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1839,  rtmtiiied  k  British  possession.  Thus  Nejd  itself,  with  the 
inland  districts  imm<-di»tely  adjoining,  and  the  desokte  coist 
districts  of  M:ihrah  and  Ijadramaut,  are  now  the  only  parts  of  the 
peuiiuaU  >Thcri>  Arab  indtuendcnce  can  be  said  fully  to  maintain 
ils-^If;  thougli  with  this  dinVrence,  th.it  in  the  last-named  pro- 
»tnces  it  ifl  meri'ly  the  independence  of  barbarism  and  povcrtj', 
■kile  in  the  former  it  is  that  of  organisation  and  not  contemptible 
rimiiirrm  Nor  can  it  bo  well  doubted  that  the  recent  eucroacb- 
mtrnU  of  the  Ottoman  government,  or  rather  niisgovcmment,  wQl 
iBBii  equally  epht-meral  with  those  of  Sultan  Selim  or  Mehemct 
AH,  and  that  Arabia  will  iu  a  short  time,  probably  within  a  few 
■vara,  regain  its  previous  autonomy.  Arab  institutions  are  far  from 
yirrftct,  yet  they  arc  better  than  Ottoman  oppression,  and  the. 
Vahhaboe  empire  might  easily,  under  a  judicious  head,  relax  from 
lis  intolerance  and  become  a  centre,  not  of  strength  ouly,  but 
of  order,  pro3i>erit)',  and  even  civilisation,  for  the  whole  Ar»b 
nation,  restoring,  not,  indeed,  for  e.ttemal  conauests,  the  days  of 
which  have  long  gone  by,  fbut  for  internal  welibeing,  the  better 
times  of  the  Ommiade  dynasty. 


Sketch,  showing  relative  size  of  Arabia, 

Arabia  proper  is  singularly  destitute  of  antiquities,  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  the  northern  or  "  Adscititious  " 
Arabs  having  been,  so  long  as  they  remained  within  their 
own  territory,  a  remarkably  unconstructivc  race,  and  the 
"  pure  "  or  southern  Arabs  not  much  better  in  this  respect. 
Niebuhr,  in  his  justly  celebrated  Travels  through  Yemen, 
mentions  the  ruins  of  Ghamdan,  the  ancient  palace  of  the. 
Himyarite  kings,  near  SanaA,  as  well  as  the  remains  of 
several  other  fortresses  in  adjoining  villages ;  but  these 
ruins,  like  those  subsequently  visited  by  Palgrave  in  Jowf, 
bore  no  distinctive  traces  of  architecture  or  date,  beyond  a 
barbaric  coarseness  of  material  and  great  thickness  of  wall. 
Jlore  remarkable,  because  better  dehned  in  historj-,  are  the 
remains  of  the  great  dyke  of  Mareb  already  mentioned  ; 
its  vestiges,  said  to  be  colossal  in  their  dimensions,  extend 
across  a  ravine  of  about  2  furlongs  in  breadth ;  they  are  in 
part  of  hewn  stone,  and  testify,  if  not  to  the  skill,  at  least 
to  the  diligence  of  the  Himyarite  Arabs.  A  few  Himyaritic 
inscriptions  have  been  discovered,  some  in  Yemen,  more  in 
the  provinces  of  Hadramaut  and  Mahrah,  but  have  been 
too  carelessly  copied  to  afford  proper  materials  for  philo- 
logical investigation.  When  decipherable,  they  indicate  a 
flialect  resembling  the  Abyssinian  or  Amharic  ;  but  throw 
no  real  light  on  the  history  of  the  country  or  the  condition 
of  its  inhabitants. 

It  is  true  that  in  addition  to  the  non<onstructive 
character  of  the  early  Arab  race,  account  must  be  taken  of 
the  destructive  policy,  aggravated  by  iconoclastic  zeal, 
pursued  by  the  conquering  Mahometan  tribes  of  the  north, 
who  within  their  own  territory,  even  more  than  in  the 
acquired  lands  of  Egypt,  North  Africa,  and  elsewhere, 
carried  out  the  plan  of  establishing  their  own  religion  and 
rystem,  not  merely  on  the  ruins,  but,  so  far  as  possible,  on 
the  effacement  of  whatever  had -preceded  it.  Hence,  of  the 
old  idol  temples  which  oqce  covered  Arabia,  nothing  now 
remains  except  the  megalitbic  vestiges  of  an  enormous  stone 
circle,  resembling  those  fotmd  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  and 
consisting  of  large  boulders,  each  about  1 4  feet  high,  placed 


on  end,  and  originally  crowned  by  a  Bimilar  horizontal 
series.  This  was  visited  by  Palgrave  when  travelling  in 
the  province  of  Kascem,  near  Bercydah  ;  tvv'o  others  are 
reported  to  exist  iu  the  same  district  Nor,  the  [Meccan 
relics  apart,  had  any  of  the  numerous  idols  once  worshipped 
throughout  the  peninsula  been  discovered  till  the  Swisa 
Munzingcr,  three  years  since,  found  among  the  heaps  of  a 
deserted  village  near  Aden  a  small  bronze  statue  repre- 
senting a  naked  hermaphrodite  figure,  over  the  head  of 
which  rises  an  ornament  resembling  the  Egyptian  pshmt. 

The  black  stone  of  the  Jfeccan  K.-^abch,  said  to  be  o) 
volcanic  formation,  and  perhaps  an  aerolite,  had,  however, 
been  an  object  of  popular  adoration  long  before  Mahomet 
preserved  it  from  destruction  by  giving  it  a  i)lace  in  a  new 
and  more  enduring  superstition ;  and  the  Kdabeh  itself, 
though  ruined  and  rebuilt  again  and  again,  the  last  time  in 
1627,  till  not  a  vestige  probably  of  the  original  structure 
now  remains,  has  yet,  it  appears,  certainly  preserved  the 
outline,  and,  in  all  essential  respects,  the  dimensions  of  the 
original  pagan  shrine.  It  is  an  oblong  massive  structure, 
almost  a  trapezium,  though  the  sides  and  angles  are  slightly 
unequal ;  its  length  18  paces,  its  breadth  14,  and  its  height 
from  35- to  40  feet.  There  are  no  windows,  and  the  only 
entrance  door  is  placed  7  feet  above  the  ground  ;  the  entire 
building  is  of  large,  irregular,  and>  unpolished  blocks  of 
ordinary  stone.     Its  ornamentation  is  wholly  modem. 

Lastly,  several  wells,  jotted  with  seeming  capriciousness  WeUfc 
over  the  desert,  are  said  to  be,  and  probably  are,"  of  great 
antiquity ;  certainly  they  are  works  which  much  exceed  the 
skill  of  the  Arabs  of  onr  own  day.  One  such,  "Beer 
Shekeef"  by  name,  in  the  north-west  of  the  peninsula, 
presents  a  cylinder  of  about  5  feet  in  diameter  at  top,  but 
gradually  enlarging  till  it  reaches  the  water  at  a  depth  of 
nearly  200  feet,  and  is  lined  with  hewn  stone  throughout 
The  Arabs  declare  it  to  be  a  work  of  pre-Islamitic  tiraea. 
Less  remarkable  in  its  proportions,  but  not  less  ancient,  is 
the  holy  well  called  of  Zemzeni,  at  Mecca.  But  this  and 
the  great  mosque  of  that  city,  as  also  the  famous  mosque 
of  Medinah,  which  encloses  the  tomb  of  the  prophet,  and 
other  l,)uildings  of  the  same  catcgor)',  will  find  their  proper 
place  in  other  articles.  So  will  also  the  celebrated  excava- 
tions of  Petra,  which,  besides  their  being  beyond  the  limits 
of  Arabia  proper,  are  not  in  themselves  Arab  but  Gncco- 
Roman  in  tteir  character.  With  regard  to  the  numerous 
mosques  and  other  buildings,  some  of  great  beauty,  erected 
by  Arab  architects  in  conquered  countries,  as  in  SjTia,  Egypt, 
Africa,  or  Spain,  they  are  in  fact  nothing  more  than  adajv 
tations  of  the  various  local  styles,  and  often  of  the  very 
materials  that  the  conquerors  found  ready  to  their  hand. 

But  if  poor  in  architectural,  Arabia  is  superabundantly  lateratnr^ 
rich  in  literary  monuments.  Passing  over  as  of  more  than  Pre^lBlam- 
doubtful  authenticity  the  verses  ascribed  to  kings  and  heroes*""'  poetrj 
of  Yemen,  especially  at  dates  of  a  thousand  years  or  more 
before  the  Christian  era,  we  find  undeniable  specimens,  at 
least  two  full  centuries  before  Mahomet,  of  poems  which  in 
vigour  and  polish  yield  to  few  ever  composed  in  the  Arab 
or  in  any  other  language.  To  give  at  length  the  names 
and  stories  of  the  authors,  many  of  them  men,  and  even 
women,  no  less  distinguished  in  their  diay  by  the  sword 
than  by  the  pen,  would  be,  in  a  brief  review  like  this, 
merely  to  note  a  dry  and  unmeaning  catalogue.  Suffice  it 
that,  even  at  this  early  date,  we  find  the  metrical  and 
rhythmical  laws,  simple  yet  susceptible  of  the  highest  art, 
which  have  ever  since  regulated  Arab  poetry,  already  laid 
down  in  their  completeness,  and  exemplified,  the  former  by 
a  scansion  of  almost  Horatian  elegance  and  variety,  the 
latter  by  a  severe  nicety  that  Pope  himself  might  have 
admired,  but  could  nardly  have  imitated.  Divided  into 
sixteen  classes,  each  class  including  several  variations,  the 
metres  are  based,  like  the  Greek  and  Roman,  on  long  and 
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short  vowels,  irrespective  of  accent,  but  admitting  caesura, 
eliaion,  and  every  prosodiacal  delicaoy.  Some  are  adapted 
to  gay,  some  to  serious  topics  :  love,  war,  description,  moral 
precepts,  philosophical  speculation,  elegy,  satire — all  find 
here  their  appropriate  expression.  The  rhyme,  which  often 
involves  not  one  but  two  syllables,  is  in  every  piece  deter- 
mined by  that  of  the  opening  line.  Alternate  rhymes, 
choruses,  and  accentuated  instead  of  quantitative  metre, 
did  not  appear  till  later,  and  were  imitated  from  extra- 
Arab  models. 

Yearly,  at  the  festival  of  Okad,  the  best  masters  of  the 
art  used  to  meet  for  the  purpose  of  reciting  their  com- 
positions, and  receiving  the  reward,  not  of  applause  only, 
but  also  of  more  tangible  advantages.  Eulogies  of  chiefs, 
rulers,  and  distinguished  men,  formed  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  poetry  of  those  days  ;  and  a  single  ode  or  "  kaseedah," 
as  it  was  called,  has  been  known  to  be  rewarded,  according 
to  the  means  or  liberality  of  the  jjerson  eulogised,  yrith  a 
hundred  valuable  camels,  or  several  thousand  gold  pieces. 
Love  and  war  had  also  their  iuevitable  share  in  the  domain 
of  verse,  and  descriptions  of  manner  and  scenery  occur, 
though  rarely  in  comparison.  Lastly,  elegies — some  of 
them  very  touching  in  their  deep  and  tender  melancholy 
— and  didactic  pieces,  chiefly  ethical,  toke  rank  among  the 
most  carefully  finished  productions  of  the  early  Arab  muse. 
Meanwhile,  the  greater  number  of  jroets  had  each  his  special 
patron,  wbose  generosity  took  charge  of  the  remuneration 
that  in  our  days  is  looked  for  from  the  press ;  while  a 
greater  degree  of  publicity  was  given  to  a  few  chosen  works 
of  genius  by  the  custom  of  suspending  in  some  place  of 
common  resort  (the  Kdabeh,  it  is  asserted)  such  pieces  as 
in  the  yearly  gatherings  of  Okad  had  obtained  the  highest 
palm  of  acknowledged  excellence.  Seven  of  these,  known 
in  Arab  literature  by  the  title  of  the  MuaUakat  or  "  Sus- 
pended," as  being  emphatically  the  best  of  their  kind,  and 
all  of  them  belonging  to  the  6th  century,  have  become  for 
succeeding  ages  the  accepted  and  classical  standards  of 
Arab  jxietical  composition. 
A  Written  prose  up  to  the  date  of  Mahomef  s  appearance 

atiire.  there  was  absolutely  none  ;  and  spoken  eloquence,  though 
always  highly  esteemed  and  diligently  cultivated  amoug 
the  Ai'abs,  had  never  been  embodied  in  tne  permanence 
of  writing.  The  irregular,  half-rbj'thmical,  half-rhyming 
sentences  of  the  Koran  were  the  first  attempt  in  the 
direction  of  prose,  which  afterwards  came  into  general 
use,  and  was  applied  to  historj',  biography,  philosophical 
treatises,  romance,  and  every  other  description  of  subject. 
But  prose  never  emancipated  itself  wholly  from  its  original 
trammels  of  a  misapplied  cadence,  to  which  was  also  too 
often  added  a  redundant  phraseology,  the  latter  partly  due 
to  Persian  literary  influence  ;  this  florid  style  being,  how- 
ever, with  many  authors  varied  by  breaks,  as  it  were,  of 
writing  as  excessive  in  its  plainness  as  the  other  in  its 
ornamentation. 

But  if  unsuccessful  in  prose,  the  Arabs  were  not  so  in 
poetry.  This,  even  before  the  era  of  the  prophet,  had,  as 
we  have  seen,  attained  no  ordinary  degree  of  excellence ; 
and  it  reached  its  highest  point  during  the  following 
century,  under  the  .  Ommiade  d3^lasty,  when  Omar  Ebn 
Eabeeyah,  of  the  tribe  of  Koreysh  ;  Jameel,  of  the  Benoo 
Adhrah ;  Jareer  and  Farazdak,  both  of  Tameem ;  and 
Nose}'yeb,  a  negro  by  birth — the  first  and  second  masters 
of  erotic,  the  third  and  fourth  of  satirical,  and  the  fifth  of 
descriptive  poetry — with  a  cloud  of  lesser  celebrities,  lived 
and  sang  in  the  sunshine  of  the  Damascene  court. . '  The 
8th  and  9th  centuries,  agitated  by  civil  dissensions  or 
oppressed  by  the  tyranny  of  the  Abbasides,  were  less 
favourable  to  the  Muses,  till  the  reaction  of  the  Greek  and 
Persian  minds,  with  which  the  Arab  spirit  was  now  yearly 
brought  into  more  intimate  contact,  gave  rise  to  a  new  and 


brilliant  school,  less  true  to  thtf  simplicity  of  nature  or  the 
purity  of  Arab  dictiou,  but  richer  in  imagery  and  deeper 
in  philosophic  thought,  illustrating,  too,  the  transition  from 
the  objective  to  the  subjective  which  has  accompanied  and 
half  veiled  decline  in  the  literature  of  every  nation,  turn 
after  turn.  Abu-Teman,  of  the  tribe  of  Tai,  known  not 
as  a  poet  only,  but  also  as  a  critic  and  the  compiler  of  the 
celebrated  anthologj',  the  Hamasa,  the  "  Golden  Treasury  " 
of  the  Arabs,  first  came  forward  in  this  field.  His  suc- 
cessor, the  well-known  ilutenebhe,  is  still  esteemed  bj 
many  the  greatest  of  Arab  poets ;  in  range  of  thought  and 
polish  of  diclSon  he  certainly  excels  all  besides.  Later 
still,  in  the  llfh  century,  appeared  Toghrai,  who  in  his 
LameyyaJi,  the  title  of  his  principal  piece,  entered  the  lists 
against  Shanfarah,  the  most  brilliant  of  pre-Islamitic  poeta, 
and,  it  seems,  furnished  our  own  Tennyson  with  the  model 
of  his  "  Locksley  Hall ;"  while  a  little  latar,  Ebn  Faridh,  in 
Egypt,  composed  the  mystico-erotic  volume  that  has  nevei 
in  its  kind  been  surpassed,  or  even  equalled,  by  the  poets 
of  any  land. 

With  the  decHne  of  the  Arab  >ace,  however,  their  muse  Decline  of 
drooped  ako,  and  for  many  centuries  maintained  but  a  litesature 
languishing  existence,  which  in  our  own  time  has  been 
galvanised  rather  than  invigorated  into  a  kind  of  rewal  by 
the  modern  literary  schools  of  Beyrout,  Damascxis,  Baghdad, 
and  the  Hejaz.  In  Nejd,  Yemen,  and  Oman,  rough  poems 
on  the  primitive  Arab  model,  besides  others  modulated 
with  alternate  rhymes,  and  in  which  accent  takes  the  place 
of  prosody,  a  species  commonly  called  "Nabtee  "  or  Kaba- 
thean  verse,  are  yet  in  vogue.  The  Hispano-Arab  poets, 
mostly  mere  imitators,  and  in  bad  taste  too,  need  not  detain 
us  here.  F.pic  and  dramatic  poetry  were  never  even 
attempted  by  ihe  Arabs. 

Romance,  anaiogons  though  not  similar  to  the  European  BomonM. 
novel,  was  always  a  favourite  branch  of  Arab  literature  ; 
and  in  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights  it  obtained  a  world- 
wide celebrity  and  success.  The  original  of  this  enter- 
taining -work  appears  to  have  been  composed  in  Baghdad 
about  the  11th  century;  another  less  popular  but  very- 
spirited  version  is  probably  of  Tunisian  authorship,  and 
somewhat  later  in  date.  The  stories  of  Antarah,  of  the 
Benoo  HUal,  of  Jlohalhel,  of  Barakat,  and  countless  others, 
belong  to  the  same  class  of  writings,  though  cast  in  more 
of  a  biographical  form,  not  unlike  that  adopted  by  the  great 
Defoe.  Strictly  objective  in  character,  the  Arab  novel, 
though  often  a  vivid  portraiture  of  the  outside  of  men  and 
customs,  has  never  portrayed,  or  attempted  to  portray,  the 
inner  workings  of  the  human  mind. 

With  memoirs,  biographies,  collections  of  anecdotes,  and 
the  like,  Arab  literature  is  stored  in  excess,  the  bulk  of 
such  works  being,  as  might  be  supposed,  of  somewhat 
superficial  interest ;  while  not  a  few  of  them  are,  on  tha 
contrary,  possessed  of  great  merit  and  value.  Thus  the 
Book  of  Songs,  or  "  Kitab  el  Aghanee,"  composed  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  10th  century  by  Abu-Faraj,  of  Ispahan, 
and  containing,  in  twenty  successive  volumes,  short  but 
entertaining  notices  of  all  the  principal  Arab  poets  or 
singers,  with  sjxjcimens  of  their  compositions,  is,  in  addition 
to  its  speciality,  a  perfect  treasure  of  the  most  variel 
information  regarding  the  men  and  the  times  ;  and  the  Li/e 
of  Mahomet,  by  Abul-Feda,  of  Aleppo,  displays  considerable 
critical  acumen  as  well  as  nanative  power.  Nor  should 
we  forget  the  judiciously-selected  biographies  of  Mahometan 
celebrities  by  Ebn  Khallikan,  in  the  12th  century,  or  those 
of  Koteybah  of  an  earlier  date ;  but  of  such  compositioas 
as  these  the  Arab  name  is  legion. 

History,  however,  proved  from  first  to  last  an  effort 
beyond  Arab  skill,  which  contented  itself  with  the  less 
intellectual  task  of  multiplying  chronicles  to  an  almost 
tmparalleled  amount     In  this  the  volumino'u  work  of  £ba 
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Athear,  which,  after  commencing  the  Arab  annals,  along 
with  those  of  the  world  from  the  creation  itself,  carries 
them  down  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Abbaside  caliphate  in 
the  13th  century;  that  of  Musa'oodee,  containing  a  pre- 
Islamilic  summary  of  the  geography  and  history  of  the 
world  in  general,  till  the  birth  of  Mahomet,  after  which 
the  clironicle  confines  itself  exclusively  to  the  fortunes  of 
the  Arab  empire  ;  and  that  of  Abul-Feda,  especially  interest- 
ing by  its  curious  notices  of  pagan  Arabia,  may  be  men- 
tioned as  favourable  specimens  in  their  line.  In  particular, 
tgypt  was  amply  chronicled  by  Makrcezee  and  Siyootee ; 
Spain  by  Makkaree  ;  Africa  by  Ebn  Kateeb  ;  Syria  and 
Baghdad  by  writers  out  of  number.  A  more  voluminous, 
and,  it  must  be  added,  a  more  childish  collection  of  writings 
could  scarcely  be  found  in  any  language. 

We  may  imagine  (for  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to 
catalogue)  the  theological  writings,  glossaries,  commentaries, 
discourses,  and  so  forth,  which,  from  the  first  century  of 
Maliometanism  to  the  extinction  of  Arab  empire,  have 
illustrated  or  obscured  the  g;e\t  book  on  which  that  empire 
was  founded — the  Koran,  lieydawee  in  the  10th,  Jelal-od- 
decu  nnd  Bokharee  in  the  11th,  and  El  Ghazalee  in  the 
r2th  century  ol  our  era,  each  was  in  his  day  considered  a 
master  in  Islam,  and  their  treatises  are  still  reverentially 
studied  in  its  schools.  Legal  dissertations  by  Malek,  Ebn 
Hanbal,  Shafeyee,  Ilanefee,  and  their  disciples,  load  the 
shglviis  of  every  Arab  bookcase ;  but  the  authors  them- 
selves were  mostly  of  extra-Arab  origin,  and  often  reflect 
the  Persian,  the  Turkoman,  and  even  the  Byzantine,  rather 
than  the  genuine  Arab  mind. 

From  the  fancies  of  astrology,  in  which  the  early  Arabs 
— not  wiser  than  their  neighbours,  but  favoured  with 
clearer  skies — seem  to  have  indulged  freely,  and  which, 
though  discountenanced  by  the  practical  good  sense  of 
Mahomet  himself,  have  never  been  wholly  abandoned  by 
their  descendants,  a  not  unnatura'  transition  led  to  the 
more  useful  study  of  astronomy.  Specially  patronised  by 
the  Abbaside  caliph  ^U-Mamun,  the  Augustus  of  his  race 
(813-833  A.D.),  this  science  made  great  and  rapid  progress. 
The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  the  diameter  of  the  earth,  and 
even  the  precession  of  the  equino.xes,  were  then  calculated 
with  commendable  accuracy ;  and  shortly  after,  Abul- 
Mezar's  Introduction  to  Astronomy  and  his  Treatise  on  the 
Conjunction  of  the  Planets,  with  the  Elements  of  Al- 
Furjanee  (though  this  last  author  was  largely  indebted  to 
the  Egyptian  labours  of  Ptolemy),  proved  that  the  caliph's 
liberality  had  been  well  bestowed.  But  Al-Batinee,  a 
native  of  Syria  (879-920  A.D.),  surpassed  all  his  pre- 
decessors in  the  nicety  alike  of  his  observations  and  com- 
putations. Oeber,  at  Seville,  constructed  (1196  a.d.)  the 
first  astronomical  observatory  on  record  ;  and  Ebn-Korrah 
in  Egypt  proved  by  his  example  that  the  Arabs  could  be 
even  better  astronomers  than  the  Greeks  had  been  before 
them.  Yet  although  the  doctrine  of  attraction  seems  to 
have  been  dimly  surmised  by  some  of  them,  none  ever 
succeeded  in  emancipating  themselves  from  the  clumsy  and 
srroneous  Ptolemaic  geocentric  system. 

In  mathematics  the  •■^jabs  based  themselves  on  what  they 
had  acquired  from  the  Greek  and  Indian  originals;  the 
former  gave  them  geometry,  the  latter  algebra.  Satisfied  at 
first  with  translations  of  Euclid,  Apollonius,  and  others,  they 
ultimately  left  their  masters  behind.  They  reached  in  the 
lOlh  century  the  limits  of  spherical  trigonometry,  and 
solved  quadratic  and  even  cubic  equations.  In  these 
itudies  the  astronomers  Geber  and  Ebn-Moosa  chiefly  dis- 
tinguished themselves.  Optics,  too,  and  hydrostatics  were 
investigated  by  the  professors  of  Baghdad  ;  but  no  special 
progress  or  remarkable  discoveries  are  recorded  as  having 
been  made  in  these  sciences.  In  mixed  as  well  as  in  pure 
mathematics  the  leading-strings  of  the  Greek  became  the 


fetters  of  the  xu-ao  mind.  Their  practical  application, 
however,  of  hydraulics  in  the  construction  of  wells,  water- 
works, reservoirs,  sluices,  canals,  and  the  hke,  does  them 
great  credit ;  and  of  this  peculiar  skill  ample  traces,  ill 
maintained  by  succeeding  governments,  remain  in  Spain, 
North  Africa,  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Mesopotamia. 

Debarred  by  religious  scruples  from  the  representation 
of  animated  forms  in  sculpture  or  painting,  Arab  decorators 
(for  they  are  no  more)  found  themselves  restricted  to 
vegetable  or  fantastic  patterns  and  colour  combinations,  and 
in  these,  as  the  Spanish  Alhambra  and  other  buildings  can 
testify,  showed  themselves  no  mean  proficients.  They 
made  great  use  of  glazed  tiles  and  stucco,  and  possessecl 
the  art — one  that  they  have  lost  long  ago — of  staining 
glass.  Lastly,  music,  as  the  handmaid  and  enhancer  of 
poetry,  was  a  favourite  and  honoured  pursuit  among  the 
Arabs,  who,  with  comparatively  rough  instruments, — the 
rudiments  of  the  flute,  harp,  tabor,  and  guitar,  rather  than 
the  instruments  themselves, — and  with  a  scale,  carefully  and 
scientifically  elaborated,  but  essentially  difl'ering  from  our 
own,  produced  results  that  real  excellence  alone  could  have 
merited  or  obtained.  The  voluminous  "  Book  of  Songs  " 
already  alluded  to  contained  the  history  and  points  out  the 
distinctive  characteristics  of  a  hundred  airs,  each  esteemed 
a  masterpiece  by  competent  judges.  For  one  alone  its 
composer  received  from  the  Caliph  Al-Nathik  Billah  (842 
A.D.  )asum  equivalent  to  nearly  £2300  sterling.  It  is  notice- 
able that  though  the  best  voices  were  furnished  by  the  Hejaz, 
the  instrumental  and  scientific  part  was  perfected  by  Persian 
instruction  under  the  Abbaside  caliphs  of  Baghdad. 

More  widely  recognised,  however,  are  the  Arab  claims  to  Medidn» 
proficiency  in  medicine,  an  art  which  Mahomet  himself  "'"^ 
appears  to  have  dabbled  in,  showing  himself,  if  tradition  *'"*"?■ 
speaks  true,  by  no  means  so  good  a  physician  as  he  was  a 
preacher.  Under  the  caliphs,  however,  regular  schools  of 
the  therapeutic  science  were  established  in  Damascus, 
Baghdad,  and  Cairo,  where  the  works  of  Hippocrates  and 
Galen,  translated  from  their  originals  in  Greek,  were 
adopted  as  the  basis  of  instruction.  Hence  the  great 
medical  treatise  entitled  £l-jVelekei,  or  "  The  Royal,"  of 
Ali-Ebu-Abbas,  which  appeared  in  Aleppo  towards  the  end 
of  the  tenth  century,  was  essentially  an  enlargement  of  and 
appendix  to  the  Galenic  teaching.  Shortly  after  Er-Razi, 
the  Baghdad  professor,  published  his  writings  on  pathology, 
containing  the  first  authentic  description  of  exanthematoiui 
diseases.  The  Canon  of  Ebn-Sina,  commonly  known  as 
Avicenna,  born  9S0  a.d.,  with  his  Afateria  Medica,  which 
preluded  in  some  respects  that  of  Paracelsus,  ultimately, 
however,  superseded  every  other  work  in  the  Arab  schools. 
But  the  neglect  of  anatomical  study,  with  a  superstitious 
horror  of  the  practice  of  dissection,  rendered  the  surgery  of 
the  Arabs  imperfect  and  their  medicine  empirical.  The 
invention  of  the  probang  and  some  improvements  in  the 
lancet  and  the  couching  needle  are  due,  nevertheless,  to 
Arab  surgeons. 

Botany  was  chiefly  studied  as  subsidiary  to  medicine ;  Botany  «■< 
nor  did  chemistry  ever  attain  the  dignity  of  a  separate  '^  ^^'^''t 
science  ;  as,  however,  an  adjunct  to  the  old  herbal  pharma 
copceia,  it  received  close  and  not  unsuccessful  attention. 
The  principal  mercurial  and  arsenical  preparations  of  the 
materia  medica.  the  sulphates  of  several  metals,  the  pro- 
perties of  acids  and  alkalies,  the  distillation  of  alcohol, — in 
fine,  whatever  resources  chemistry  availed  itself  of  up  to  a 
very  recent  date — were,  with  their  practical  application, 
known  to  Er-Razi  and  Geber,  already  mentioned.  In  fact, 
the  numerous  terms  borrowed  from  the  Arabic  language — 
alcohol,  for  instance,  alkali,  alembic,  and  others — with  the 
signs  of  drugs  and  the  like,  still  in  use  among  modern 
apothecaries,  have  remained  to  show  how  deeply  this  science 
is  indebted  to  Arab  research. 
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Finally,  and  as  though  to  counteract  any  foreign  in- 
fluence that  the  cultivation  of  these  exotic  sciences  might 
correlatively  introduce,  Arab  grammar  and  rhetoric  were, 
from  the  days  of  the  first  Ommiade  to  those  of  the  last 
Abbaside  caliph,  considered  an  indispensable  item  of 
respectable  education.  Every  nicety  of  the  language  was 
investigated  in  the  8th,  9th,  and  10th  centuries  by  the  rival 
Bchoob  of  Cufa  and  Bosrah ;  and  the  Alfeeyah,  a  gram- 
matical treatise  of  the  celebrated  Ebn-Malek,  a  native  of 
the  latter  city,  who  flourished  in  the  9th  century,  is  even 
now  the  standard  work  in  the  hand  of  every  professor. 
But  for  absolute  mastership,  joined  with  exquisite  taste,  in 
the  use  of  the  subtlest  refinements  both  of  rhetoric  and 
grammar,  the  palm  m\jst  be  assigned  to  Hareeree,  the 
author  of  tha  celebrated  Mahzmat  or  Stations,  a  work 
esteemed  by  many  as  hardly  less  wonderful  in  the  talent  it 
displays  than  the  Koran  itself.  It  belongs  to  the  11th 
century,  and  though  it  has  had  many  imitators,  has  never 
yet  acknowledged  a  rival 

Industrious  and  enterprising,  the  Arabs  leJ  the  way  by 
their  invention  and  skill  to  most  of  the  more  complicated 
manufactures  of  our  own  times.  In  metallurgy,  th^ir  art 
in  tempering  and  enamelling  has  become  justly  famous  ;  nor 
did  any  sword-blades  ever  rank  higher  than  those  of 
Damascus,  nor  any  coppersmiths  excel  those  of  Baghdad,  . 
or  gold  and  sUver  workmanship  that  of  Oman.  Specimens 
of  their  skill  in  porcelain  yet  remain  in  Spain  and  Syria  ; 


while  the  popular  words  "  morocco  "  and  "  cordovan  "  att«3t 
their  cleverness  hi  preparing  and  dyeing  leather.  ■  Tha 
pendulum  and  the  semaphoric  telegraph,  if  not  invented, 
as  some  think,  by  the  Arabs,  were  certaiijy  introduced  by 
them  into  Europe,  as  was  also  the  manufacture  of  silk  and 
of  cotton,  and  an  mventioii  qi  the  highest  value — tha 
mariner's  compass;  4i  earlj  •  as  70P  ^ri  writing-paper 
was  made  at  Mecca,  .whence  it  spread  through  all  the 
Arabian  dominions,  and  ultimately  reached  the  Western 
world.  In  the  discovery  or  use  of  gunpowder,  so  far  back 
as  the  11th  century,  the  Arab  claim'to  priority  is  contested 
by  the  Byzantines  alone,' 

In  a  word,  the  literature,  arts,  and  gcieases  of  the  Arabs 
formed  the  connecting-link  between  the  civilisationa  of 
ancient  and  modem  times;  and  the  culture  which  they 
introduced  into  the  countries  they  conquered  has  in  almost 
every  instance  outlasted  the  rule  of  the  conquerors  them- 
selves. To  them,  directly  and  indirectly,  we  owe  tha 
revival  of  learning  and  philosophy  in  Western  Europe,  and 
the  first  awakening  of  the  critical  and  inquiring  spirit  that 
has  in  great  measure  rescued  Europe  from  the  lethargy  «£ 
monkish  ignorance  and  ecclesiastical  bigotry  ;  to  them  also, 
at  least  indirectly  and  by  deduction,  are  due  most  of  tha 
useful  arts  and  practical  inventions  laboriously  perfected  by- 
later  nations.  Wide-spread  as  was  the  einpire  of  the  Arab 
sword,  it  has  been  less  extended  and  less  durable  than  the 
empire  of  the  Arab  mind.  (w.  o.  P.) 


ARABIAN  PHILOSOPHY  owed  to  Arabia  Uttle  more 
than  its  name  and  its  language.  It  was  a  system  of  Greek 
thought,  expressed  in  a  Semitic  tongue,  and  modified  by 
Oriental  influences,  called  into  existence  amongst  the 
.Moslem  people  by  the  patronage  of  their  more  liberal 
princes,  and  kept  alive  by  the  intrepidity  and  zeal  of  a 
oinall  band  of  thinkers,  who  stood  suspected  and  disHked 
in  the  eyes  of  their  nation.  The  Arabian  philosophers 
have  but  a  secondary  interest  in  the  history  of  their  own 
lands.  Their  chief  claim  to  the  notice  of  the  historian  of 
speculation  comes  from  their  warm  reception  of  Greek 
philosophy  when  it  bad  been  banished  from  its  original 
soil,  and  whilst  Western  Europe  was  still  too  rude  and 
ignorant  to  be  its  home.  In  the  ann.iJs  of  philosophy-the 
period  from  the  beginning  of  the  9th  to  the  close  of  the 
12th  century  may  be  styled  the  "Flight  into  Egypt." 
During  these  four  centuries  free  thought  found  a  refuge 
under  Mahometan  princes  until  her  oppressors  were 
dead.  In  the  course  of  that  exile  the  traces  of  Semitic  or 
Mahometan  influence  gradually  faded  away ;  and  the 
last  of  the  line  of  Saracenic  thinkers  was  a  truer  exponent 
ft  the  one  philosophy  which  they  aU  professed  to  teach 
than  the  first.  The  whole  movement  was  little  «lse  than 
a  chapter  in  the  history  of  Axistotelianism.  That  system 
of  thought,  after  passing  through  the  minds  of  those  who 
»aw  it  in  the  hazy  light  of  an  Orientalised  Platonism,  and 
finding  many  laborious  but  narrow-purposed  cultivators  in 
the  monastic  schools  of  heretical  Syria,  was  then  brought 
into  contact  with  the  ideas  and  mental  habits  .of  Islam. 
•55ut  those  in  whom  the  two  currents  converged  did  not 
belong  to  the  pure  Arab  race.  Of  the  so-called  Arabian 
j/KUosophers  of  the  East,  Al-Farabi,  Ibn-Sina,  and  Al- 
Ohazali  were  natives  of  Khorassan,  Bokhara,  and  the 
outlving  provinces  of  north-eastern  Persia ;  whilst  Al- 
Kendi,  the  earliest  of  them,  sprang  from  Basra,  on  the 
Persian  Gulf,  on  the  debatable  ground  between  the  Semite 
and  the  Aryan.  In  Spain,  again,  where  Ibn-Badja,  Ibn- 
TofaU,  and  Ibn-Eoshd  rivalled  or  exceeded  the  fame  of  the 
Eastsrn  schools,  the  Arabians  of  pure  blood  were  few,  and 
the  Moorish  ruling  class  was  deeply  intersected  by  Jewish 
2—10* 


colornies,   and  even  by  the  natives   of   Christian   Spain. 
Thus,  alike  at  Baghdad  and  at  Cordova,  Arabian  philosophy 
represents  the  for  a  time  victorious  reaction  of  exotic  ideas 
and  of  subject  races  against  the  theological  one-sidedness 
of  Islam,  and  the  illiterate  simplicity  of  the  early  Saracens. 
Islam  had,  it  is  true,  a  philosophy  of  its  own.     There 
were  Schoolmen  amongst  the  believers  in  the  Koran,  not 
less   than    amongst   the    Latin   Christians.     At  the  s-ery 
moment  when  Mahometanism  came  into  contact  with  the 
older  civilisations   of   Persia,    Babylonia,    and    Syria,   the 
intellectual  habits  of  the  new  converts  crpated  difiicultiea 
with  regard  to  its  very  basis,  and  showed  themselves  a 
prolific  source  of  diversity  in  the  details  of  interpretation. 
The  radical  questions  on  which  these  disputes  turned  were 
two.     The    first  dealt  with   the    possibility   of   ascribing 
manifold  attributes  to  God — to  a  Being  who  was  absolute 
unity.       The    other   referred    to    the   bearing   of   God's 
omnipotence  upon  the  freedom  of  the  human  wiH     Era 
the  second  century  of  the  Hegira,  sturdy  adherents  of  the 
literal  truth  of  the  Koran  taught  a  gross  anthropomorphism, 
applying  to  the  Creator  the  very  bodily  attributes  of  his 
creatures.     These  were  the  Sefatites,  or  partisans  of  the 
attributes.     Another    sect  ^■epresented    Mahomet   as   the 
teacher   of   an   unqualified   fatalism.     Opposed   to   these 
narrow-minded  exponents  stood  the  comparratively  liberal 
sect  of  the  MotazaHtes,  the  Dissidents,  who  first  appeared 
about  750.     As  they  maintained,  on  one  hand,  that  man 
was   in  some  degree  a  free  agent,  and  on  another,  elevated 
the  unity  of  the  divine  nature  far  above  the  diversity  of 
attributes,  they  came  to  be  styled  the  partisans  of  justice 
and   unity.       It   was   with    them   that    the    Mussulman 
theology — the  science   of  the  word   {Caldm) — fi^st  came 
into  existence.     Its  professors,  the  Motecallemin  (known  in 
Hebrew  as   Medabhcrim,  and   as   Loquentes  in  the  Latin 
versions)  may  be  compared  with  the  scholastic  doctors  of 
the    Catholic   Church.     Driven   in  the    first   instance   to 
speculation  in  theology  by  the  needs  of  their  natural  reason, 
they  came,  in  after  days,  when  Greek  philosophy  had  been 
naturalised  in  the   Caliphate,   to  adapt  its   methods  and 
doctrines  to  the  support  of  their  views.     They  employed  a 
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qnari-pMIoaophical  method,  by  -which,  according  to  Maimo- 
nides,  they  first  reflected  how  things  ought  to  be  in  order 
to  support,  or  at  least  not  contradict,  their  opinions,  and 
th»n,-when  their  minds  were  made  up  with  regard  to  this 
imaginary  sys'em,  declared  that  the  world  was  no  otherwise 
constituted.  The  dogmas  of  creation  and  providence,  of 
divine  omnipotence,  chiefly  exercised  them ;  and  they 
sought  to  assert  for  God  an  immediate  action  in  the  making 
and  the  keeping  of  the  world.  Space  they  looked  upon  as 
pervaded  by  atoms  possessing  no  quality  or  extension,  and 
time  was  similarly  divided  into  inoumerablo  instants. 
Each  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  atoms  is  a  direct  act 
of  the  AJniighty.  When  the  fire  bums,  or  the  water 
moistens,  these  terras  merely  express  the  habitual  connec- 
tion which  our  senses  perceive  between  one  thing  and 
another.  It  is  not  the  man  that  throws  a  stone  who  is  its 
real  mover  :  the  supreme  agent  has  for  the  moment  created 
motion.  If  a  living  being  die,  it  is  because  God  has 
created  the  attribute  of  death ;  and  the  body  remains  dead, 
only  because  that  attribute  is  unceasingly  created.  Thus, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  object  called  the  cause  is  denied  to 
have  any  efficient  power  to  produce  the  so-called  effect; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  regularities  or  laws  of  nature 
are  explained  to  be  direct  interferences  by  the  Deity. 
God  is  the  sole  causa  or  agent  in  the  universe :  it  is  He 
who,  directly,  or  by  the  mediation  of  Hia  ministering 
angels,  brings  everything  to  pass.  The  supposed  unifor- 
mity and  necessity  of  causation  is  only  an  effect  of  custom, 
and  may  be  at  any  moment  rescinded.  In  this  way,  by  a 
theory  which,  according  to  Averroes,  involves  the  negation 
of  science,  the  Moslem  theologians  believed  that  they  had 
ecralted  God  beyond  the  limits  of  the  metaphysical  and 
scientific  conceptions  of  law,  form,  and  matter ;  whilst  they 
at  the  same  time  stood  aloof  from  the  vulgar  doctrines, 
attributing  a  causality  to  things.  Making  the  uniformity 
of  nature  a  mere  phantom  due  to  our  human  customary 
experience,  they  deemed  they  had  left  a  clear  ground  for 
the  possibility  of  miracles. 

But  at  least  one  point  was  common  to  the  theological 
and  the  philosophical  doctrine.  Carrying  out,  it  may  be, 
the  principles  of  the  Neo-Platonista,  they  kept  the  sanctuary 
of  the  Datty  securely  guarded,  and  interposed  between  him 
and  his  creatures  a  spiritual  order  of  potent  principles, 
from  the  Intelligence,  which  is  the  first-bom  image  of  the 
great  unity,  to  the  Soul  and  Nature,  which  come  later  in 
the  spiritual  rank.  Of  God  the  philosgphers  said  we  could 
not  tell  what  He  is,  but  only  what  He  is  not.  The  highest 
point,  beyond  which  strictly  philosophical  inquirers  did  not 
penetrate,  was  the  active  intellect,—  a  sort  of  soul  of  the 
world  in  Aristotelian  garb — the  principle  which  inspires 
and  regulates  the  development  of  huHianity,  and  in  which 
lies  "the  goal  of  perfection  for  the  human  spirit  In 
theological  language  the  active  intellect  is  described  as  an 
angel.  The  inspirations  which  the  prophet  receives  by 
angelic  messengers  are  compared  with  the  irradiation  of 
intellectual  bght,  which  the  philosopher  wins  by  contem- 
plation of  truth  and  increasing  purity  of  life.  But  while 
the  theologian  incessantly  postulated  the  agency  of  that 
God,  whose  nature  he  deemed  beyond  the  pale  of  science, 
the  philosopher,  following  a  purely  human  and  natural 
aim,  directed  his  efforts  to  the  gradual  elevation  of  his 
part  of  reason  from  its  unformed  state,  and  to  its  final 
union  with  the  controlling  intellect  which  moves  and 
draws  to  itself  the  spirits  of  those  who  prepare  themselves 
for  its  influencea  The  philosophers  in  their  way,  like  the 
mystics  of  Persia  (the  SuBtes)  in  another,  tended  towards 
a  theory  of  the  communion  of  man  with  the  spiritual 
world,  which  may  be  considered  a  protest  against  the 
practical  and  almost  prosaic  definiteneas  of  the  creed  of 
'Aahotiet. 


Arabian  philosophy,  at  the  outset  of  its  career  in  the  9th 
century,  was  able  without  difiiculty  to  take  possession  o.( 
those  resources  for  speculative  thought,  which  the  Latins 
had  barely  achieved  at  the  close  of  the  12lh  century  by 
the  slow  process  of  rediscovering  the  Aristotelian  logic 
from  the  commentaries  and  versions  of  Boctbius.  What 
the  Latins  painfully  accomplished,  amid  many  sensclesu 
disputations  and  blind  gropings  after  light,  owing  to  theii' 
fragmentary  and  unintelligent  acquaintance  with  ancient 
philosophy,  was  already  done  for  the  Arabians  by  the 
scholars  of  Syria.  In  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era,  both  within  and  without  the  ranks  of  the  church,  the 
Platonic  tone  and  method  were  paramount  throughout  the 
East.  Their  influence  was  felt  in  the  creeds  which  formu- 
lated the  orthodox  dogmas  in  regard  to  the  Trinity  and  the 
Incarnation.  But  in  its  later  days  the  Is'eo-PLitonist  school 
came  more  and  more  to  find  in  Aristotle  the  best  exponent 
and  interpreter  ■  of  the  philosopher  whom  they  thought 
divine.  It  was  in  this  spirit  that  Porphyry,  Themistius, 
and  Joannes  Philoponua  composed  their  commentaries  on 
the  treatises  of  the  Peripatetic  system  which,  modified 
often  unconsciously  bj  the  dominant  ideas  of  its  expositors, 
became  in  the  6th  and  7th  centuries  the  philosophy  of  the 
Eastern  Church.  But  the  instrument  which,  in  the  hands 
of  John  of  Damascus,  was  made  subservient  to  theological 
interests,  became  in  the  hands  of  others  a  dissolvent  of  the 
doctrines  *hich  had  been  reduced  to  shape  under  the  pre- 
valence of  the  elder  Platonism.  Peripatetic  studies  became 
the  source  of  heresies ;  and  conversely,  the  heretical  sects 
prosecuted  the  study  of  Aristotle  with  peculiar  zeal.  Th» 
church  of  the  Nestorians,  and  that  of  the  Monophysites, 
in  their  several  schools  and  monasteries,  carried  on  from 
the  5th  to  the  8th  century  the  study  of  the  earlier  part  of 
the  Organon,  with  almost  the  same  means,  purposes,  and 
results  as  were  found  among  the  Latin  schoolmen  of  tho 
earlier  centuries.  Up  to  the  time  when  the  religious  zeal 
of  the  Emperor  Zeno  put  a  stop  to  the  Nestorian  scliool  at 
Edessa,  this  "  Athens  of  Syria  "  was  active  in  translating 
and  popularising  the  Aristotelian  logic.  Their  banishment 
from  Edessa  in  489  drove  the  Nestorian  scholars  to  Persia, 
where  the  Sassanidae  gave  them  «  welcome  ;  and  there 
they  continued  their  labours  on  tho  Organon.  A  new 
seminary  of  logic  and  theology  sprung  up  at  Nisibis,  not 
far  from  the  old  locality  ;  and  at  Gandisapora  (orNisabur) 
in  the  east  of  Persia,  there  arose  a  medical  school,  whence 
Greek  medicine,  and  in  its  company  Greek  science  and 
philosophy,  ere  long  spread  over  the  lands  of  Iran.  Mean- 
while the  Monophysites  had  followed  in  the  steps  of  tie 
Nestorians,  multiplying  Syriac  versions  of  the  logical  and 
medical  science  of  the  Greeks.  Their  school  at  Resaina  is 
known  from  the  name  of  Sergius,  one  of  the  first  of  these 
translators,  in  the  days  of  Justinian  ;  and  from  their 
monasteries  at  Kinnesrin  (Chalcis)  issued  numerous  ver- 
sions of  the  introductory  treatises  of  the  Aristotelian  logic 
To  the  Isagoge  of  Porphyry,  the  Categories  and  the  Herme- 
neutica  of  Aristotle,  the  labours  of  these  Syrian  schoolmen 
were  confiaed :  these  they  expounded,  translated,  epito- 
mised, and  made  the  basis  of  their  compilations  ;  and  the 
few  who  were  bold  enough  to  attempt  the  Analytic,  seem 
to  have  laid  down  the  pen  with  their  ta^  unaccomplished. 

The  energy  of  the  Monophysites,  however,  began  to  sink 
with  the  rise  of  the  Moslem  empire ;  and  when  philosophy 
revived  amongst  them  in  the  13th  century,  in  the  person 
of  Gregorius  Barhebraeus  (1226-1286),  the  revival  was 
duo  to  the  example  and  influence  of  the  Arabian  thinkors. 
It  was  otherwise  with  the  Nestorians.  Gaining  by  means 
of  their  professional  skill  as  physicians  a  high  rank  in  the 
society  of  the  Moslem  world,  the  Nestorian  scholars  soon 
made  Baghdad  familiar  with  the  knowledge  of  Greek-philo- 
sopby  and  science  which  thsy  possessed.     £>xt  the  narrow 
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Hmit3  of  the  Syrian  studies,  ■which,  added  to  a  scanty  know- 
ledge of  Aristotle  some  acquaintance  with  his  Syrian  com- 
mentators, were  soon  passed  by  the  curiosity  and  zeal  of 
the  students  in  the  Caliphate.  During  the  8th  and  9th 
centuries,  rough  but  generally  faithful  versions  of  Aristotle's 
principal  works  were  made  into  Syriac,  and  then  from  the 
Syriac  into  Arabic.  The  names  of  some  of  these  transla^ 
tors;  such  as  Johannitius  (Honein  ibn-Ishak),  were  heard 
even  in  the  Latin  schools.  By  the  labours  of  Honein  and 
his  family  the  great  body  of  Greek  science,  medical,  astro- 
nomical, and  mathematical,  became  accessible  to  the  Arab- 
speaking  races.  But  for  the  next  three  centuries  fresh 
versions,  both  of  the  philosopher  and  of  his  commentators, 
continued  to  succeed  each  other. 

To  the  Arabians  Aristotle  represented  and  summed  up 
Greek  philosophy,  even  as  Galen  became  to  them  the  code 
of  Greek  medicine.  They  adopted  the  doctrine  and  system 
which  the  progress  of  human  affairs  had  made  the  intel- 
lectual aliment  of  their  Syrian  guides.  It  was  a  matter  of 
historical  necessity,  and  not  an  act  of  deliberate  choice. 
Just  as  the  early  poets  of  Rome,  when  they  tried  to 
natufaUse  the  drama,  reproduced  the  works  of  Euripides, 
the  popular  tragedian  of  their  time,  so  the  Arabians,  when 
the  need  of  scientific  culture  awoke  amongst  them,  accepted 
Aristotle. .  From  first  to  last  Arabian  philosophers  made 
no  claim  to  originality;  their  aim  was  merely  to  propagate 
the  truth  of  Peripateticism  as  it  had  been  delivered  to  them. 
In  medicine  and  astronomy,  as  well  as  in  philosophy,  they 
entertained  an  almost  superstitious  reverence  for  their 
Greek  teachers.  It  was  with  them  that  the  deification  of 
Aristotle  began;  and  from  them  the  belief  that  in  him  human 
intelligence  had  reached  its  limit  passed  to  the  later  school- 
men. The  doctrine  is  fijied:  truth  has  been  ascertained: 
all  that  is  needed  is  a  faithful  and  skilful  interpreter. 
Hence,  their  perpetual  labour  of  exposition  and  illustration: 
their  epitomes  and  paraphrases  of  Aristotelian  doctrine. 
The  progress  amongst  the  Arabians  on  this  side  lies  in  a 
closer  adherence  to  their  text,  a  nearer  approach  to  the 
bare  exegesis  of  their  author,  and  an  increasing  emancipa- 
tion from  control  by  the  tenets  of  the  popular  religion. 

Secular  philosophy  found  its  first  entrance  amongst  the 
Saracens  in  the  days  of  the  early  caliphs  of  the  Abbaside 
dynasty,  whose  ways  and  thoughts  had  been  moulded  by 
their  residence  in  Persia  amid  the  influences  of  an  older 
creed,  and  of  ideas  which  had  in  the  last  resort  sprung 
from  the  Greeks.  The  seat  of  empire  had  been  transferred 
to  Baghdad,  on  the  highway  of  Oriental  commerce;  and  the 
distant  Khorassan  became  the  favourite  province  of  the 
caliph.  Then  was  inaugurated  the  period  of  Persian 
supremacy,  during  which  Islam  was  laid  open  to  the  full 
current  of  alien  ideas  and  culture.  •  The  incitement  came, 
however,  not  from  the  people,  but  from  the  prince:  it  was 
in  the  light  of  court  favour  that  the  coUeces  of  Baghdad  and 
Nisabur  first  came  to  attract  students  from  every  quarter, 
from  the  valleys  of  Andalusia,  as  well  as  the  upland  plains 
of  Transoxiana.  Al-Mansflr,  the  second  of  the  Abbasides, 
encouraged  the  appropriation  of  Greek  science;  but  it  was 
Al-ilamdn,  the  son  of  Harftn  al-Rashid,  who  deserves  in 
the  JIahometan  empire  the  same  position  of  royal  founder 
and  benefactor  which  is  held  by  Chariemagne  in  the 
history  of  the  Latin  schools.  In  his  reign  (813-833) 
Aristotle  was  first  translated  into  Arabic.  Legend  told 
how  Al-JIarailn  had  been  induced  to  send  to  the  Byzantine 
emperor  for  Greek  books  on  philosophy,  in  consequence  of 
a  vision  in  which  a  venerable  personage,  who  made  himself 
known  as  Aristotle,  had  excited  without  gratifpng  the 
curiosity  of  the  caliph.  Orthodox  Mussulmans,  however, 
distrusted  the  course  on  which  their  chief  had  entered,  and 
his  philosophical  proclivities  became  one  ground  for  doubt- 
ing as  to  his  final  selvatioQ. 


In  the  Eastern  provinces  the  chief  names  of  Arabian 
philosophy  are  those  known  to  the  Latin  schoolmen  as 
Alkindius,  Alpharabius,  Avicenna,  and  Algazel,  or  under 
forms  resembling  these,  or  under  other  names  derived  from 
various  parts  of  their  complex -Arabic  designations.  The 
first  of  these,  Alkindius  (Abu  Jusuf  Jacub  ibn-Ishak  aC- 
Kendi),  wrote  in  the  reigns  of  Al-Mam>in  and  Al-Mota»sem 
(813-842).  His  claims  to  notice  at  the  present  day  rest 
upon  a  few  works  on  medicine  and  the  astrological  astro- 
nomy of  his  age, — the  only  remnant  left  of  the  200  treatises 
which  he  is  said  to  have  composed  on  all  the  themes  of 
science  and  philosophy.  With  him  begins  that  encyclopaedic 
character — the  simultaneous  cultivation  of  the  whole  field 
of  investigation  which  is  reflected  from  Aristotle  on  the 
Arabian  school.  Towards  the  close  of  the  10th  century 
the.  presentation  of  an  entire  scheme  of  knowledge,  begin- 
ning with  logic  and  mathematics,  and  ascending  through 
the  various  departments  of  phj-sical  inquiry  to  the  region 
of  religious  doctrine,  was  accomplished  by  a  society  which 
had  its  chief  seat  at  Basra,  the  native  town  of  Al-KendL 
This  society — the  Brothers  of  Purity  or  Sincerity — divided 
into  four  orders,  vrrought  in  the  interests  of  religion  no  less 
than  of  science ;  and  though  its  attempt  to  compile  an 
encyclopaedia  of  existing  knowledge  may  have  been  prema- 
ture, it  yet  contributed  to  spread  abroad  a  desire  for 
further  information.  The  proposed  reconciliation  between 
science  and  faith  was  not  accomplished,  because  the  com- 
promise could  please  neither  party.  The  fifty-one  treatises 
of  which  this  encyclopaedia  consists  are  interspersed  with 
apologues  in  tfue  Oriental  style,  and  the  idea  of  goodness, 
of  moral  perfection,  ia  as  prominent  an  end  in  every  dis- 
course as  it  was  in  the  alleged  dream  of  Al-Mam<in.  The 
materials  of  the  work  come  chiefly  from  Aristotle,  but  they 
are  conceived  in  a  Platonising  spirit,  which  places  as  the 
bond  of  all  tilings  a  universal  soul  of  the  world  with  its 
partial  or" fragmentary  souls.  Contemporary  with  this  semi- 
rehgious  and  semi-philosophical  society  hved  Alfarabius 
(Abou-Nasr  Mohammed  ben-Mohammed  ben-Tarkhan  al- 
Farahi)  or  Abunasar.  From  Turkestan,  the  place  of  hia 
birth,  he  passed  southward  to  Baghdad  where  he  studied, 
and  died  at  Damascus  in  950,  after  living  for  some  time 
at  Aleppo  on  the  invitation  of  its  prince.  The  legendary 
accotuits  of  Al-Farabi  describe  him  as  a  man  of  vast  erudi- 
tion, the  master  of  seventy  languages,  and  accomplished 
both  in  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  the  musical  art.  Of 
his  numerous  writings  on  all  the  branches  of  science  only 
a  few  remain  in  Arabic  or  Hebrew  versions,  but  his  para- 
phrases of  Aristotle  formed  the  basis  on  which  Avicenna 
constructed  his  system,  and  his  logical  treatises  produced 
a  permanent  effect  on  the  logic  of  the  Latin  scholars.  He 
gave  the  tone  and  direction  to  nearly  aU  subsequent  specu- 
lations among  the  Arabians.  His  order  and  enumeration 
of  the  principles  of  teing,  his  doctrine  of  the  double  aspect 
of  intellect,  and  of  the  perfect  beatitude  which  consists,  in 
the  aggregation  of  noble  minds  whejj  they  are  delivered 
from  the  separating  barriers  of  individual  bodies,  present 
at  least  in  germ  the  characteristic  theory  of  Averroes. 
But  Al-Farabi  was  not  always  consistent  in  his  views  ;  a  cer- 
tain sobriety  checked  his  speculative  flights ;  and  although 
holding  that  the  true  perfection  of  man  is  reached  in  this 
life  by  the  elevation  of  the  intellectual  nature,  he  came 
towards  the  close  to  think  the  separate  existence  of  intellect 
no  better  than  a  phantasm  and  delusion. 

Unquestionably  the  most  illustrious  name  amongst  the 
Oriental  Moslems  was  Avicenna  (980-1037).  His  fame 
in  Europe  rested  more  upon  his  medical  canon  than  on  his 
philosophical  works  ;  but  even  in  logic  and  metaphysics  his 
influence  on  the  West  was  considerable.  With  him  the 
encyclopaedic  tendencies  of  the  school  of  Baghdad  reached 
their  culmination.     He  was  followed  by  Algazel  (Abon* 
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Hamed  Mohammcd'ibn-MoTiaimned  al-Ghazali),  whose  same 
was  the  last  that  attained  a  European  reputation.     Born 
near  Tils  in  1058,  he  studied  there  and  at  Nisabur;  and 
having  left  Ms  native  province  of  Khorassan  at  the  age  of 
36,  he  was  appointed  to  a  high  educational  post  at  Baghdad. 
There,  as  well  as  at  Damascus,  Jerusalem,  and  Alexandria, 
his  lectures  attracted  crowds  of  eager  listeners.     Suddenly 
he  withdrew  from  active  life,  assumed  the  habits  of  the 
Sufite  mystic,  and  devoted  himself  to  contemplation  of  reli- 
gious truth ;  and  although  he  was  persuaded  to  resume  for 
a  while  his  duties  in  the  college  of  Baghdad,  he  soon  returned 
to  seclusion,  and  passed  his  last  days  in  a  monastery  which 
he  had  himself  founded  at  Tfls  (1111).     To  Algazel  it 
seemed  that  the  study  of  secular  philosophy  had  resulted 
in  a  general  indifference  to  reUgion,  and  that  the  scepticism 
which  concealed  itself  under  a  pretence  of  piety  was  destroy- 
ing the  life  and  purity  of  the  nation.     With  these  views 
he  carried  into   the   fields  of   philosophy  the   aims  and 
spirit  of  the  Moslem  theologian.     In  his  Tendencies  of  the 
Philosophers  {Makddid  al-Faldsifa)  he  gave  a  resumd  of 
the  contemporary  state  of  the  speculative  sciences  as  a  pre- 
liminary work  to  his  Destruction  of  the  Philosophers  {Tehafot 
al-Faldsifa),  in  which  the  contradictions  and  errors  of  these 
Sciences  were  pointed  out,  as  well  as  their  divergence  from' 
the  orthodox  faith.    This  indictment  against  hberal  thought 
from  the  stand  point  of  the  theological  school  was  afterwards 
answered  in  Spain  by  Averroes ;  but  in  Baghdad  it  heralded 
the  extinction  of  the  light  of  philosophy.     Moderate  and 
compliant  with  the   popxilar   religion   as   Alfarabius   and 
Avicenna  had  always  been,  as  compared  with  their  Spanish 
successor,  they  had  equally  failed  to  conciliate  the  popular 
spirit,  and  were  classed  in  the  same  category  with  the  heretic 
or  the  member  of  an  immoral  sect.     The    12th   century 
exhibits  the  decay  of  hberal  intellectual   activity   in    the 
Caliphate,  and  the  gradual  ascendency  of  Turkish   races 
animated  with  all  the  intolerance  of  semi-barbarian  pro- 
selytes to  the  Mahometan  faith.     Philosophy,  which  had 
only  sprung  up  when  the  purely  Arabian  influences  ceased 
to  predominate,  came  to  an  end  when  the  sceptre  of  the 
Moslem  world  passed  away  from  the  dynasty  of  Persia. 
Even  in  1150  Baghdad  had  seen  a  library  of  philosophical 
books  burned  by  command  of  the  Caliph  Mostandjed;  and 
in  1192  the  same  place  might  have  witnessed  a  strange 
scene,  in  which  the  books  of  a  physician  were  first  publicly 
cursed,  and  then  committed  to  the  flames,  while  their  owner 
was  incarcerated.     Thus,  while  the  Latin  church  showed 
a  marvellous    receptivity  for  ethnic  philosophy,  and  assi- 
milated doctrines  which  it  had  at  an  earlier  date  declared 
impious,  in  Islam  the  theological  system  entrenched  itself 
towards  the  end  of  the  12th  century  in  the  narrow  orthodoxy 
of  the  Assarites,  and  reduced  the  votaries  of  Greek  philo- 
sophy to  silence. 

The  same  phenomena  were  repeated  in  Spain  under  the 
Mahometan  rulers  of  Andalusia  and  Marocco,  with  this 
difference,  that  the  time  of  philosophical  development  was 
shorter,  and  the  heights  to  which  Spanish  thinkers  soared 
were  greater.  The  reign  of  Al-Hakem  the  Second  (QGl--- 
J76)  inaugurated  in  Andalusia  those  scientific  and  philoso- 
»hicll  studies  which  were  simultaneously  prosecuted  by  the 
Society  of  Basra.  From  Cairo,  Baghdad,  Damascus,  and 
Alexandria,  books  both  old  and  new  were  procured  at  any 
)rice  for  the  library  of  the  prince  ;  27  free  schools  were 
jpened  in  Cordova  for  the  education  of  the  poor ;  and 
iitelligeBt  knowledge  was  perhaps  more  widely  diffused  in 
Mahometan  Spain  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe  at  that 
lay.  The  mosques  of  the  city  were  filled  with  crowds  who 
ostened  to  lectures  on  science  and  Uterature,law  and  religion. 
Bat  the  future  glory  thus  promised  was  long  postponed. 
The  nsnrping  successor  of  Hakem  found  it  a  politic  step  to 
request  the  most  notable  doctors  of  the  sacred  law  to 


examine  the  royal  library ;  and  every  book  treating  of 
philosophy,  astronomy,  and  other  forbidden  topics,  was 
condemned  to  the  flames.  But  the  spirit  of  research, 
fostered  by  the  fusion  of  races  and  the  social  and  intel- 
lectual Competition  thus  engendered,  was  not  crushed  by 
these  prdfceedings ;  and  for  the  next  century  and  more  the 
higher  minds  of  Spain  found  in  Damascus  and  Baghdad  the 
intellectual  aliment  which  they  desired.  At  last,  towards 
the  close  of  the  11th  century,  the  long-pent  spiritual  ener- 
gies of  t  Mahometan  Spain  burst  forth  in  a  brief  series  of 
illustriousmen.  ^Vhilst  the  native  Spaniards  were  narroV- 
ing  the  limits  of  the  Moorish  kingdoms,  and  whilst  the 
generally  fanatical  dynasty  of  the  Alraohades  might  have 
been  expected  to  repress  speculation,  the  century  preceding 
the  close  of  Mahometan  sway  saw  philosophy  cultivated 
by  Avempace,  Abubacer,  and  Averroes.  Even  amongst 
the  Almohades  there  were  princes,  such  as  Jusuf  (who  began 
his  reign  in  1163)  and  Jacub  Almansor  (who  succeeded  in 
1184),  who  welcomed  the  philosopher  at  their  courts,  and 
treated  him  as  an  intellectual  compeer.  But  about  1195 
the  old  distrust  of  philosophy  revived ;  the  philosophers 
were  banished  in  disgrace ;  works  on  philosophical  topics 
were  ordered  to  be  confiscated  and  burned;  and  the  son  of 
Almansor  condemned  a  certain  Ben-Habib  to  death  for  the 
crime  of  philosophising. 

Arabian  speculation  in  Spain  was  heralded  by  Avicebron, 
a  name  under  which  the  schoolmen  conceived  an  Arab 
thinker,  whereas  modern  scholars  have  shown  that  he  was 
identical  with  Salomon  ben-Gebirol,  a  Jewish  sacred  poet 
of  no  mean  order,  and  still  popular  in  the  synagogue. 
Born  at  Malaga,  and  educated  at  Saragossa,  he  seems  to 
have  written  most  of  his  works  between  1045  and  1070. 
His  philosophical  essay,  known  as  the  Fountain  of  Life 
(Fons  Vitce),  although,  in  a  Latin  version  made  about  1150, 
it  acted  like  a  ferment  amongst  the  seething  mass  of  hete- 
rodox Christian  theology,  found  no  immediate  acceptance 
among  his  ovrn  philosophical  compatriots,  or  amongst  the 
Arabian  thinkers  who  succeeded  him.  His  speculations 
were  dra\vn  from  sources  other  than  those  which  supplied 
the  dominant  school  of  the  12th  century  in  Spain,  and 
found  a  congenial  home  amongst  those  who  had  drunk 
deeply  from  the  ideas  of  Scotus  Erigena.  The  doctrine 
of  Avicebron  attributed  matter  to  everything,  even  to  the 
soul,  and  to  simple  substances,  and  held  that  ultimately 
there  was  one  universal  matter.  Thus,  whilS  intelligible 
and  sensible  substances  differ  in  their  forms,  they  are  at 
one  in  matter.  The  doctrine  became  important  in  the  dis- 
putes as  to  the  principle  of  individuation ;  where  Dujis 
Scotus,  in  opposition  to  Aquinas,  reverted  to  the  position 
of  Avicebron,  whom  he  also  resembled  in  his  doctrine  of 
the  superiority  of  the  will  to  the  intellect. 

Such  questions  in  the  present  age  would  seem  to  fall 
strictly  within  the  sphere  of  logic.  But  it  was  the  charac- 
teristic of  the  thinkers  of  the  mediaeval  period,  both 
Arabian  and  Christian,  to  magnify  the  power  of  abstract 
ideas,  and  to  give  a  deep  reality  to  logical  and  metaphysical 
ideas.  The  earUer  schoolmen  exaggerated  the  value  of 
genera  and  species,  till  everything  else  grew  faint  in  com- 
parison ;  and  the  Arabian  thinkers  similarly  took  in  awful 
earnest  the  distinction  of  material  and  formal.  Abstractions 
were  first  realised  with  uncommon  distinctness  and  became 
almost  palpable ;  and  then  they  were  introduced  into  the 
world  of  popular  conception.  An  irresistible  attraction 
drew  thinkers  of  different  classes  to  apply  their  metaphy- 
sical subtleties  to  the  reUgious  ideas  of  a  celestial  order  of 
beings,  and  the  results  of  this  application  not  unnaturally 
gave  rise  to  heresies. 

The  ideas  of  Avicebron  are  the  one-sided  consequences 
of  principles  which  had  an  influence,  but  a  secondary  one, 
on  the  whole  Arabian  schocL     They  descend  in  the  last 
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instance  from  the  Alexandrians, — particularly  as  Alex- 
andrian ideas  are  presented  in  the  book  De  Causis,  and  in 
the  Apocryphal  Theology  of  Aristotle.  Both  of  these  works 
(which  passed  under  a  variety  of  other  names)  belong  to  a 
class  of  writings  of  Neo- Platonic  tone  and  contents,  which 
were  accredited  by  their  ascription  to  Pythagoras,  Empe- 
docles,  Plato,  and  Aristotle,  and  circulated  amongst  the 
Arabians  before  the  canon  of  Peripatetic  scriptures  had 
been  definitively  fixed  by  the  school  of  Baghdad.  The 
Theology  known  as  Aristotle's  did  not  appear  in  Latin 
before  1519,  when  it  was  translated  from  an  Arabic 
manuscript  of  the  9th  century;  whereas  the  Dt  Causw, 
although  unknown  to  the  Moslem  world,  was  familiar  to 
the  Latins  of  the  13th  century.  The  Theology  was  an 
exposition  of  the  theory  of  Plotinus ;  the  De  Causis  was 
extracted  from  the  Theological  dements  of  Proclus ;  and 
both  works  presented  the  usual  Alexandrian  system  of 
emanation  and  hypostases, — the  graduated  series  of  exter- 
nalisatioDS  and  manifestations  of  the  first  cause  or  absolute 
unity,  firstly,  in  Intelligence;  secondly,  in  the  Soul  of  the 
universe ;  thirdly,  in  Nature  and  the  region  of  mutability. 
These  sucessive  spheres  of  being,  where  the  central  unity 
expands  into  the  circumference  without  losing  its  simplicity, 
and  the  circumference  is  instinctively  led  towards  its 
controlling  centre,  lay  at  the  basis  of  the  conception  of  the 
universe  held  more  or  less  by  all  the  Moslem  philosophers. 
The  first  of  creatures,  says  Avicenna,  is  the  Intelligence, 
in  which  are  contained  soul  and  life.  The  first  cause  is 
above  all  intelligence.  The  principles  exert  a  causal 
influence  according  to  their  degree  of  elevation. 

About  a  generation  after  Avicebron  the  rank  of  Moslem 
thinkers  proper  was  introduced  by  Abou-Bekr  Mohammed 
ben-Jahya,  sumamed  Ibn-Badja,  and  known  to  the  Latin 
world  as  Avempace.  He  was  born  at  Saragossa,  and  died 
comparatively  yo\mg  at  Fez  in  1138.  Besides  commenting 
on  various  physical  treatises  of  Aristotle's,  he  wrote  some 
philosophical  essays,  notably  one  on  the  Republic  or  Regime 
of  the  Solitary.  In  its  general  character,  and  in  several 
peculiarities,  it  resembles  the  Republic  of  Plato.  The 
Solitary  of  whom  Ibn-Badja  speaks  is  the  stranger  who 
seeks  for  a  better  commonwealth  than  the  common  vul- 
garity of  the  world, — who,  like  some  rare  plant  that  springs 
up  unsown  in  a  bed  of  ordinary  flowers,  would  fain  regain 
his  native  air.  Ibn-Badja  proposed  to  trace  the  steps  by 
which  such  an  one  taken  alone,  rising  above  his  animal 
nature,  might  by  abstraction  and  reflection  elicit  the 
universal  forms  of  material  things  from  the  data  of  sense, 
and  thus  finally  apprehend  the  pure  intelligences  or  specu- 
lative forms.  As  against  Algazel,  he  maintained  the  right 
of  the  intellect  to  rise  by  scientific  contemplation  to  the 
philosophical  heaven, — to  a  union  with  the  ever-active 
inteUect  which  moves  the  spheres.  The  consciousness  of 
this  union  is  the  commonwealth  of  the  8oHtary,--the 
enduring  commonwealth  of  intellect  in  which  the  philoso- 
pher abides. 

The  same  theme  was  developed  by  Ibn-TofaU  in  bis 
philosophical  romance,  called  Hayy  ilm-Jakdh/ln  (the 
Living,  Son  of  the  Waking  One),  best  known  by  Pococke's 
Latin  version,  as  the  Philosophui  Autodidacius.  Tbn- 
Tofail,  the  Abnbacer  of  the  schoolmen,  was  bom  at  Guadix 
in  Andalusia,  and  died  at  Marocco  in  1185.  At  the  court 
of  Jusuf  he  combined  the  ofiSces  of  vizier  and  physician, 
and  employed  his  influence  to  introduce  younger  students 
to  the  notice  of  the  prince.  Ibn-Tofail  wrote  on  medicine 
and  astronomy,  as  well  as  philosophy,  but  his  romance, 
which  has  been  translated  into  Hebrew,  Latin,  English, 
and  other  European  languages,  is  his  only  extant  work. 
It  describes  the  process  by  which  an  isolated  truth-seeker 
detaches  himself  from  his  lower  passions,  and  raises  himself 
above  the  material  earth  and  the  orbs  of  heaven  to  the 


forms  which  are  the  source  of  their  movement,  until  hi 
arrives  at  a  union  with  the  supreme  intellect.  The  experi- 
ences of  the  religious  mystic  are  paralleled  with  *  th< 
ecstatic  vision  in  which  the  philosophical  hermit  sees  a 
world  of  pure  intelligences,  where  birth  and  decease  axi 
unknown. 

It  was  this  theory  which  Averrbes  (1126-1198),  the  lasi 
and  most  famous  of  the  thinkers  of  Moslem  Spain,  carried 
out  to  his  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  intellect  The  whole 
doctrine  will  be  discussed  under  the  heading  Avereoes  ;  but 
its  general  purport  is  this.  Reproducing,  on  one  hand,  the 
customary  psychology  of  Aristotle  as  it  rises  gradually  from 
the  mere  sense  to  the  understanding,  it  emphasises,  on 
another  hand,  the  permanent  subsistence  and  action  of 
intellect  apart  from  all  materiality  and  from  the  individuals 
who  share  in  the  intellectual  power.  In  the  active  intellect 
it  finds  the  motive  principle,  and  the  full  fruition  of  human 
reason.  Sometimes  this  intellect  is  invested  with  the 
supremacy  of  the  sphere  beneath  the  moon,  and  connected 
with  a  more  universal  intelligence  through  a  hierarchy  of 
spiritual  principles  in  the  celestial  system.  Such  a  mind  is 
the  sole  actual  intellect  in  which  the  generations  of  thinking 
men  live  and  move.  In  complete  union  with  it  lies  their 
perfect  beatitude  ;  and,  save  as  a  temporary  participant  in 
the  blessings  of  this  universal  form,  the  intellectual  soul  is 
a  nonentity. 

The  philosophers  thus  characterised  were  in  almost  every 
case  physicians ;  and  with  their  medical  knowledge  they 
frequently  combined  studies  in  mathematics,  astronomy, 
and  alchemy.  In  all  these  departments  they  were  the 
pupils  of  Greeks,  whose  text  they  accepted  almost  as  a 
revelation.  Their  talent  lay  in  the  elaboration  of  details, 
and  in  correcting  certain  mistakes  of  their  guides  ;  but  they 
never  introduced  any  comprehensive  change.  Still  their 
conjunct  prosecution  of  physical  and  metaphysical  studies 
gave  them  an  advantage  over  their  Latin  contemporaries, 
with  whom  the  schools  of  dialectic  grew  into  exaggerated 
prominence,  whilst  few  traces  were  left,  as  at  Salerno,  of 
the  medical  and  scientific  pursuits  of  the  ancient  world. 
Their  acquaintance  with  art  was  another  feature  in  favour 
of  the  Arabians.  Al-Kendi,  Al-Farabi,  and  Ibn-Badja  were 
musicians  of  note :  Ibn-TofaU  and  Ben-Gebirol  were  famous 
as  poets.  Their  studies  in  the  sacred  law  and  in  theology 
did  not  imduly  dominate  their  philosophical  investigations, 
and  they  combined  much  practical  work  as  physicians  and 
statesmen  with  an  almost  incredible  industry  in  appro- 
priating and  systematising  the  wisdom  of  Greece.  But  the 
great  educational  value  of  Arabian  philosophy  for  the  later 
schoolmen  consisted  in  its  making  them  acquainted  with  an 
entire  Aristotle.  At  the  moment  when  it  seemed  as  if 
everything  had  been  made  that  could  be  made  out  of  the 
fragments  of  Aristotle,  and  the  compilations  of  CapAla, 
Cassiodorus,  and  .others,  and  when  mysticism  and  scep- 
ticism seemed  the  only  resources  left  for  the  mind,  the 
horizon  of  knowledge  was  suddenly  widened  by  the  acquisi- 
tion  of  a  complete  Aristotle.  Thus  the  mistakes  inevitable 
in  the  isolated  study  of  an  imperfect  Organon  could  not 
henceforth  be  made.  The  real  bearing  of  old  questions,  and 
the  meaninglessness  of  many  disputes,  were  seen  in  the 
new  conception  of  Aristotelianism  given  by  the  Meta- 
physics, and  other  treatises.  The  former  Realism  and 
Nominalism  were  lifted  into  a  higher  phase  by  the  principle 
of  the  universalising  action  of  intellect — {Intellectus  in 
formis  agit  universalitaiem).  The  commentaries  of  the 
Arabians  in  this  respect  supplied  nutriment  more  readily 
assimilated  by  the  pupils  than  the  pure  text  would  have 
beeiL 

Arabian  philosophy,  whilst  it  promoted  the  exegesis  of 
Aristotle  and  increased  his  authority,  was  not  less  notable 
as  the  source  of  the  separation  between  theology  and  philo- 
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sophj.  Speculation  feU  on  irreligious  paths.  In  many 
cases  the  heretical  movement  was  due  less  to  foreign  example 
than  to  the  indwelling  tendencies  of  the  dominant  school 
of  Realism.  But  it  is  not  less  certain  that  the  very  con- 
siderable freedom  of  the  Arabians  from  theological  bias 
served  indirectly  to  intensify  the  prevailing  protest  against 
Sacerdotalism,  and  prepared  the  time  when  philosophy 
shook  otF  its  ecclesiastical  vestments.  In  the  hurry  of 
first  terror,  the  church  struck  Aristotle  with  the  anathema 
launched  against  innovations  in  philosophy.  The  pro- 
vincial council  of  Paris  in  1209,  which  condemned  Amal- 
ricus  and  his  followers,  as  well  as  David  of  Dinant's  works, 
forbade  the  study  of  Aristotle's  Natural  Philosophy,  and 
the  Commentaries.  In  1215  the  same  prohibition  was 
repeated,  specifying  the  Metaphysics  and  I'hj-sics,  and  the 
Commentaries  by  the  Spaniard  Mauritius  (i.e.,  probably 
Averroes).  Meanwhile  Albertus  Magnus  and  Thomas 
Aquinas,  accepting  the  eiegetical  services  of  the  Arabians, 
did  their  best  to  controvert  the  obnosdous  doctrine  of  the 
Intellect,  and  to  defend  tho  orthodoxy  of  Aristotle  against 
the  unholy  glosses  of  infidels.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether 
even  they  kept  as  pure  from  the  infection  of  illegitimate 
doctrine  as  they  supposed.  The  tide  meanwhile  flowed  in 
stronger  and  stronger.  In  1270  Stephen  Tempier,  bishop 
of  Paris,  supported  by  an  assembly  of  theologians,  anathe- 
matised thirteen  propositions  bearing  the  stamp  of  Arabian 
authorship;  but  in  1277  the  szune  views  and  others  more 
directly  otfensive  to  Christians  and  theologians  had  to  be 
censured  again.  Raymond  Lully,  in  a  dialogue  with  an 
infidc}  thicker,  broke  a  knee  in  support  of  the  orthodox 
doctrine,  and  carried  on  a  crusade  against  the  Arabians  in 
every  university ;  and  a  disciple  of  Thomas  Aquinas  drew 
up  a  list  (De  Eiroribus  pkilosophorum)  of  the  several 
delusions  and  errors  of  each  of  the  thinkers  from  Alkiadius 
to  Averroes.  Strong  in  their  conviction  of  the  truth  of 
Aristotelianism,  the  Arabians  carried  out  their  logical 
results  in  the  theological  field,  and  made  the  distinction  of 
necessary  and  possible,  of  form  and  matter,  the  basis  of  con- 
clusions in  the  most  momentous  questions.  They  refused 
to  accept  the  doctrine  of  creation  because  it  conflicted  with- 
the  explanation  of  forms  as  the  necessary  evolution  of 
matter.  They  denied  the  particular  providence  of  God, 
because  knowledge  in  the  divine  sphere  did  not  descend 
to  singulars.  They  excluded-  the  Deity  from  all  direct 
action  upon  the  world,  and  substituted  for  a  cosmic 
principle  the  active  intellect, — thus  holding  a  form  of 
Pantheism.  But  all  did  not  go  the  same  length  in  their 
divergence  from  the  popular  creed. 

The  half-legendary  accounts  which  attribute  the  intro- 
duction of  Arabian  science  to  Gerbert,  afterwards  Pope 
Sylvester  IL,  to  Constantinus  Africanus,  and  to  Adelard 
of  Bath,  if  they  have  any  value,  refer  mainly  to  medical 
science  and  mathematics.  It  was  not  till  about  the  middle 
of  the  12th  century  that  tinder  the  patronage  of  Raj-mond, 
archbishop  of  Seville,  a  society  of  translators,  with  the 
archdeacon  Dominicus  Gnndisalvi  at  their  head,  produced 
Latin  versions  of  the  Commentaries  of  Avicenna  and 
Algazel,  of  the  Fans  Vitce  of  Avicebron,  and  of  several 
Aristotelian  treatises.  The  working  translators  were  con- 
verted Jews,  the  best  known  among  them  being  Joannes 
Avendeath.  With  this  effort  began  the  chief  translating 
epoch  for  Arabic  works. '  Avicenna's  Canon  of  Medicine 
was  first  translated  into  Latin  by  Gerard  of  Cremona 
(d.  1187),  to  whom  versions  of  other  medical  and  astro- 
nomical works  are  due.  The  movement  towards  intro- 
ducing Arabian  science  and  philosophy  into  Europe, 
however,  culminated  under  the  patronage  of  the  Emperor 
Frederick  IL  (1212-1250).  Partly  from  superiority  to 
the  narrowness  of  his  age,  and  partly  in  the  interest 
of  his  struggle  with  the   Papacy    this  Malleus  eccletuB 


Romanm  drew  to  his  court  those  savants  whose  pur- 
suits were  discouraged  by  tho  church,  and  especially 
students  in  the  forbidden  lore  of  the  Arabians.  He 
is  said  to  have  pensioned  Jews  for  purposes  of  trans, 
lation.  One  of  the  scholars  to  whom  Fredericjc  gave  a 
welcome  was  Michael  Scot,  the  first  translator  of  Aver- 
roes. Scot  had  sojourned  at  Toledo  about  1217,  and  had 
accomplished  the  versions  of  several  astronomical  and 
physical  treatises,  mainly,  if  we  believe  Roger  Bacon,  by 
the  labours  of  a  Jew  named  Andrew.  But  Bacon  is  appa- 
rently hypercritical  in  his  estimate  of  the  translators  from 
the  Arabic.  Another  proteg6  of  Frederick's  was  Hermann 
the  German  (Alemannus),  who,  between  tho  years  12-13 
and  125G,  translated  amongst  other  things  a  paraphrase  of 
Al-Farabi  on  the  Rhetoric,  and  of  Averroes  on  tho  Poetics 
and  Ethics  of  Aristotle.  Jewish  scholars  held  an  honour- 
able place  in  transmitting  the  Arabian  commentators  to  the 
schoolmen.  It  was  amongst  them,  especially  in  Maimo- 
nidea,  that  Aristotelianism  found  refuge  after  the  light  of 
philosophy  was  extinguished  in  Islam ;  and  tho  Jewish 
family  of  the  Ben-Tibbon  were  mainly  instrumental  in 
making  Averroes  known  to  southern  France. 

Sec  Munk,  Milanges  de  philosophie  juive  et  arabc,  Paris,  1869  ; 
Renan,  De  Fhilosophia  I'eripaletica  apud  Syrot,  1852,  and  Avcrrols 
et  rAvcrroisme,  Paris,  8"'cd.,  1867  ;  Jourdain,  Scehcrclies  critiques 
fur  rage  et  Torigiiu  des  traduclions  Lalints  d'Arisiot*,  Paris,  S"* 
ed.,  1843;  Haur^au,  Philosophie  Scolaatique,  ¥»x\^  1"  cd.,  1850, 
tome  i.  p.  359  ;  Vacherot,  Ecole  d^ Alexcnuirit,  1"  ed.,  1851,  tome 
iii.  p.  85 ;  Abulfaragias,  HUtoria  Difnasliarum,  ed.  Pococke,  Oxon., 
1663  ;  Schmoldcrs,  Docummta  philosophiae  Arabum,  Bonn,  1836, 
and  Essai  sur  les  icoles  philosophiqiiea  chez  Ics  Arabes,  Paris,  1842  ; 
Shahrastani,  Butory  of  Relifums  and  Philosophical  Sects,  im  Ger- 
man translation  by  H.iarbriicker-,  Halle,  1850-51 ;  Dieterici,  Sireit 
zwischen  Mensch  urid  Thier,  Berlin,  1853,  and  hi.")  other  translations 
oT  the  Etuniclopvdia  of  the  Brothers  of  Sincerity,  1861  to  1872; 
Prantl,  OcschicMe  derLogik,  1861,  vol.ii.pp.  297-396  ;  and  the  His- 
tories of  Philosophy,  e.g.,  Erdmann's,  vol.  i.  (2d  ed.>,p.  29.^,  and 
UebcrweR's,  voL  i.,  English  translation,  London,  1872.        (W.  W.) 

ARABIAN  SEA,  the  name  applied  to  the  large  sheet  of 
water,  really  a  portion  of  the  Lidian  Ocean,  bounded  on 
the  E.  by  Hindustan,  on  the  N.  by  Beloochistaa,  on  the 
W  by  Arabia  and  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  and  on  the  S.  by  an 
imaginary  line  stretching  between  Cape  Gnardafui,  in  the 
N.E.  of  Africa,  and  Cape  Comorin  in  Hindustan.  This  is 
the  Arabian  Sea  proper,  but  under  the  name  Gulf  of  Aden 
it  penetrates  between  Africa  and  Arabia,  connecting  itself 
with  the  Red  Sea  through  the  Straits  of  Bab-el-Maodeb ; 
while  on  the  N.W.  the  Gulf  of  Oman,  with  its  continuation 
the  Persian  Gulf,  separates  Arabia  from  Beloochistan  and 
Persia.  Besides  these^larger  ramifications,  there  are  the 
Gulfs  of  Cambay  and  Cutch  in  the  N.W.  of  India.  An 
interest  and  importance  belong  to  this  sea  as  forming  part 
of  the  chief  highway  between  Britain  and  India.  The 
islands  it  contains  are  few  and  insignificant,  the  chief 
being  Socotra  and  the  Laccadives.  The  Arabian  Sea  is 
more  or  less  coextensive  with  the  Jfare  Erylhraevm  or 
Rubrum  of  the  ancients,  although  these  terms  seem  to 
have  been  applied  nith  considerable  vagueness. 
./-AR.ABICI,  a  sect  originating  about  the  beginning  of 
the  3d  century,  which  is  mentioned  by  Augustine  (De 
Hares.,  c.  83),  and  called  also  Thnetopsychitce  by  Johannes 
Damascenus  (De  H<xres.,  c.  99).  Its  founder  is  unknown, 
and  its  history  brief  and  obscure.  Its  distinctive  doctrine 
was  a  form  of  Christian  materialism,  showing  itself  in  the 
belief  that  the  soul  perished  and  was  restored  to  life  along 
with  the  body.  According  to  Eusebius,  the  Arabici  were 
convinced  of  their  error  by  Origen,  and  renounced  it  at  a 
council  held  about  246  A.D. 

ARACATI,  a  town  of  Brazil,  in  the  province  of  Ceara, 
situated  on  the  Jaguaribe,  about  10  miles  from  its  mouth. 
It  is  well  buUt,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  export 
trade  in  hides  and  cotton.  The  population  is  stated  at 
26,000. 
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THE  Arachnida,  or,  popularly  speaking,  the  Spiders  and 
their  allied  forms — from  apa^rj,  a  spider,  and  «I8o9, 
the  form  or  outward  appearance — constitute  a  well-defined 
group  within  the  great  branch  "  Articulata  "  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  though  on  one  side  its  boundarj'  lines  melt  almost 
insensibly  into  the  Annelides,  through  the  family  of  acarids — 
Pentastomidea.  Linnaeus  and  others  of  the  older  systema- 
tista  included  all  Arachnids  (as  then  recognised)  under  the 
class  Insecta,  Lamarck  first  separating  them  into  a  distinct 
class.  A  few  general  remarks,  therefore,  on  the  branch 
Articulata,  and  its  subordinate  groups,  may  be  useful,  to 
show  the  general  relations  of  that  under  consideration. 

As  distinguished  ffom  the  Vertebrata,  the  animals  of  the 
branch  Articulata  maybe  characterised  generaUy  as  having 
C besides  the  marked  and  uniformly  different  position  of  the 
chief  organ  of  circulation  and  the  nervous  chords)  an  ex- 
ternal skeleton,  the  diflerent  parts  of  which,  of  more  or  less 
solid  consistency,  are  articulated,  or  jointed  to  each  other, 
and  contain  within  their  hollows  the  Tital  and  other  organs. 
Internally,  threads  of  nervous  matter,  springing  from  enlarge- 
ments or  knots  (ganglia)  upon  two  or  more  central  longitu- 
dinal nervous  chords  on  the  ventral  side  of  the  body  traverse 
the  different  parts  of  it;  these  chords,  however,«end  in  no  one 
special  mass,  corresponding  to  the  brain  in  the  Vertebrata ; 
and  the  nervous  systems  composed  by  these  ganglia  vary  con- 
siderably in  their  special  structure  and  arrangement  in  the 
different  subordinate  groups. 

This  being  the  distinctive  plan  of  structure  in  the  Ar-il- 
cTilata,  a  review  of  the  whole  group  shows  us  that  this  plan 
is  carried  out  in"  two  well-marked  leading  ways — first, 
ivithaut,  and  secondly,  with,  articulated  legs,  or  organs  of 
locomotion  and  touch.  Those  without  articulated  limbs 
constitute  the  Annelides  of  Lamarck,  which,  for  our  present 
purpose,  it  is  sufficient  to  characterise  as  having  the  arti- 
culate plan  of  structure  carried  out  in  the  general  form  of 
a  more  or  less  cylindrical,  lengthened  body,  composed  of 
a  number  of  rings,  segments,  or  transverse  folds,  of  which 
the  first  forms  the  head,  but  destitute  of  articulated  limbs. 
Those  with  articulated  legs  constitute  the  Condylopa  of 
Latreille,  or  the  Insecta  of  Linnseus ;  but  the  term  Insecta 
being  now  in  general  use  to  define  a  subordinate  group,  it 
will  be  better  to  adopt  here  the  name  given  by  Latreille. 
In  the  "  Condyloma"  then,  the  articulated  plan  of  structure 
is  carried  out  in  the  form  of  a  more  or  less  hard  body 
composed  of  different  pieces,  of  whi<;h  one,  two,  three,  or 
more,  are  generally  leading  ones  ;  to  this  body  (iu  general 
to  the  anterior  portion  of  it)  are  attached  ariictdale  organs 
of  locomotion  various  in  number,  but  never,  or  at  least  very 
rarely,  less  than  sis.  The  organs  of  sight  (when  present) 
are  always  in  the  head,  and  vary  in  number,  position,  and 
kind.  To  these  two  leading  divisions  of  the  branch 
Articulata — the  Annelides  of  Lamarck,  and  the  Condylopa 
of  Latreille — we  may  give  the  designation  of  Classes,  since 
they  are  each  respectively  composed  of  animals  which  thus 
primarily  and  markedly  differ  in  the  way  in  which  their 
common  articulate  plan  of  structure  is  carried  out. 

Leaving  now  the  class  Annelides,  to  which  has  been  given 
th«  name  "  Anarthropoda,"  and  confining  our  attention  to 


the  "Condylopa,"  or  " Condylopoda "  (equivalent  to  tlw 
"  Arthropoda  "  of  more  modern  authors),  we  find  that  the 
latter  contains  the  four  following  groups — "Insecta" 
"  Myriapoda,"  "Arachnida,"  and  "Crustacea." 

These  all  agree  in  the  way  in  which,  as  above  esplained, 
their  general  articulated  plan  of  structure  is  carried  out,  but 
they  differ  in  the  further  modifications  of  this  plan,  that  is 
to  say,  in  the  number,  division,  and  size  (both  absolute  and 
relative)  of  the  different  articulations  of  the  body  (including 
the  organs  of  locomotion,  of  mandncation,  and  of  touch),  and 
in  the  respective  value  and  relation  of  these  to  each  other,  aa 
well  as  in  the  modifications  of  their  respiratory  and  other  in- 
ternal systems,  and  also  in  other  important  points.    Differing 
thtis  from  each  other,  these  four  groups,  usually  (three  at 
least  of  them)  ranked  as  distinct  classes,  yet  appear  to  fee 
entitled  only  to  the  rank  of  sub-classes,  being  each  merely 
an  equally  subordinate  group  of  the  class  "  Condylopoda." 
The  four  sub-classes  o(  Condylopoda  (or  articulate-legged 
Annulosa)  maybe  separatelyand  briefly  characterised  thus: — 
Sub-class  L — Insecta  :    subject   in    general  to  metamor- 
phosis,  more  or   less   complete,  during  the  progress  to 
maturity;  organs  of  locomotion,  six;  body  diWded  into 
three  principal  parts — camit,  thorax,  and  abdomen;  respira- 
tion wholly  tracheal. 
Sub-class  II. — Mykiapoda:  not  subject  to  metamorphosis, 
properly  so-called ;  organs  of  locomotion  above  six  in  num- 
ber (twenty-four  and  more)  developed  by  degrees,  and 
affixed  to  the  abdominal  as  well  as  to  the  other  (numerous) 
segments  into  which  the  body  is  divided.    Although  occa- 
sionally some  of  the  anterior  segments  coalesce,  and  the 
head  is  stated  to  be  formed  by  five  or  rgore  modified  seg- 
ments, yet  no  one  or  more  parts  of  the  body  can  be  said 
to  be  principal  ones  ;  respiration  is  tracheal 
Sub-class  III. — Aeachnida  :  pot  subject  to  metamorphosiS; 
properly  so-caUed,  though,  as  with  the  Myriapoda,  some 
portions  of  structure  among  certain  acarids,  and  to  a  small 
extent  even  among  the  Araneidca,  are  progressively  de- 
veloped at  the  various  moultings  of  the  skin.     Organs  of 
locomotion,  eight ;  body  in  general  divided  into  two  prin- 
cipal parts,  cephalo-thorax  and  abdomen  ;  but  where  (as 
in  some  groups)  the  abdomen  is  divided  into  more  or 
less  distinct  segments  no  organs  of  locomotion  are  ever 
attached  to  them ;  respiration,  where  distinct  organs  exist, 
is  either  tracheal,  pulmo-branchial,  or  the  two  coexistent. 
Sub-class  IV.^ — Crustacea:  without  metamorphosis;  organs 
of   locomotion  various  in  number  (not  less  than  eight  or 
ten),  and  attached  to  some  or  all  of  the  many  segments, 
abdominal  as  well  as  others,   into  which  the   body  is 
divided;  although  in  numbers  of  cnistaceans  no  one  part 
of  the  body  can  be  called  a  principal  part,  yet  in  some 
very  large  and  leading  groups,  the  portion  covered  by 
the    carapace    (corresponding  to   the  cephalo-thorax  in 
Arachnids)  may  well  be  termed  the  one  principal  part ; 
the  abdomen  being  in  this  case  more  or  less  rudimentary 
or  subordinate.     Respiration    in   the  Crustacea,  where 
distinct  organs  are  present,  is  branchial 
In  this  view  the  following  diagram  shows  the  relative 
positions  of  the  several  leading  groups  of  the  Articulata:—' 
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Branch  L   Radiata. 


IL   lloUusca. 


\ 

IIL    AETICUt^VTA. 


1 

IV.  Vertebrata. 


Clcas  I.   Annelides  or  Anarthropoda. 


Sub-doss  1.  Insects. 


II.    Co>rDTL0PODA  or  ARTHR0P0D.A. 
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11.  Myriapoda. 
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In  this  diagram  the  '''^yriapoda  are  placed,  in  the  position 
ordinarily  assigned  to  them,  between  the  Insects  and 
Arachnids  ;  but  perhaps  a  more  natural  position  would  be 
after  the  Crustacea,  for  they  appear  to  connect  the  Insecta 
and  Crustacea  more  than  they  do  the  Insecta  and  Arach- 
nida.  The  point,  however,  of  the  special  position  of  any 
»  large  group  in  a  linear  series  is  tolerably  unimportant.  A 
linear  arrangement  is  of  course  the  only  one  possible  on 
paper,  but  it  cannot  express  the  numerous  cross  relationships 
that  become  evident  when  the  affinities  of  special  groups 
are  closely  studied.  By  placing  the  Jlyriapoda  after  the 
Crustaceans,  we  seem  to  get  an  ascending  series  in  respect 
to  the  organs  of  locomotion  :  in  the  Irisecta,  six — always 
attached  to  the  thoracic  segments ;  in  the  Arachnida, 
eight — almost  always  attached  to  the  thoracic  segments ; 
in  the  Crustacea,  eight,  ten,  and  upwards — frequently 
attached  to  the  abdominal  as  well  as  to  the  thoracic  seg- 
ments ;  itt  the  Myriapoda,  twenty-four  and  more — always 
attached  to  the  abdominal  as  well  as  other  segments.  The 
relation  of  the  Myriapoda  to  the  Crustacea  through  the 
attachment  of  limbs  to  the  abdominal  segments  is  thus 
expressed  ;  and  by  the  meeting  of  the  two  ends  of  the  line, 
the  always  acknowledged  affinity  of  the  former  to  the 
Insecta  is  also  expressed. 

Having  thus  briefly  explained  the  most  obvious  relation- 
ships of  the  Arachnida,  let  vis  now  proceed  to  a  more 
detailed,  though  still  general,  diagnosis  of  this  group.  Aijd 
first,  in  respect  to  their  external  organisation,  Axachnids 
are  articulate  animals,^  W'ith  eight  articulated  legs,  each  in 
general  consisting  of  seven  joints ;  the  head  and  thorax  are 
soldered  together  into  one  piece  (cophalo-thorax),  from 
which  with  few  exceptions  the  legs  invariably  spring.  In 
one  group  of  the  Arachnida  {Holptigidea)  the  cephalo- 
thorax  is  separately  segmented,  as  it  is  also  in  one  family 
of  the  Thelyphonidea  {Tartarides) ;  the  rest  of  the  body 
forms  also  one  more  or  less  homogeneous  piece  (abdomen). 
The  abdomen  is  always  more  or  less  closely  attached  to  the 
cephalo-thorax  ;  in  some  instances  it  is  soldered  to  the 
thorax,  and  forms  with  it  one  undivided  piece,  in  other 
cases  it  is  only  joined  to  it  by  a  narrow  pedicle.  At  times, 
also,  the  abdomen  constitutes  a  simple  unsegmented  portion, 
at  other  times  a  segmented  or  aimulate  portion  of  the 
body,  occasionally,  as  in  the  true  scorpions,  prolonged  into 
a  segmented  tail :  in  one  small  but  very  distinct  group 
{Thelyphonidea),  the  abdomen  is  prolonged  into  either  a 
simple  button,  a  short  jointed,  or  a  more  or  less  long 
setiform  tail;  in  another  large  group  (Araneidea)  the  abdo- 
men terminates  with  organs  (spinners  and  spinnerets)  for 
spinning  threads.  The  eyes  (when  present)  are  simple, 
always  sessile,  and  placed  on  the  fore  part  of  the  cephalo- 
thorax  ;  they  seem  to  represent  the  simple  ocelli  of  the 
Insecta ;  the  large  compound  eyes  of  that  order  having 
here  no  representation,  the  caput  of  Arachnids  appearing 
to  begin  at  a  point  posterior  to  that  which  bears  the 
antennae  and  compound  eyes  of  insects.  In  Arachnida  the 
number  of  eyes  varies  from  two  to  twelve.  In  front  of 
and  articulated  beneath  the  fore  part  of  the  cephalo-thorax, 
and  moving  In  different  planei  in  different  groups,  are  two 
independent,  variously  modified,  organs  for  seizing  and 
compressing  the  insects  or  other  substances  on  which 
Arachnids  in  general  prey ;  these  organs  are  often  called 
mandibles,  but  more  generally,  and  very  appropriately, 
falces :  these  are  considered  by  some  systematists  to  be  the 
true  homologues  of  the  antennae'  in  insects,  and  to  have 

'  Embryology  shows  that  the  first  pair  of  legs  in  arachnids  are 
bomobgous  to  the  labial  palpi  of  insects  (Claparede,  I.  c.  pott).  This 
is  strictly  true  according  to  their  nse  In  one  order — Thelyphonidea  ; 
and  in  numy  of  the  Araneidea  also  these  legs  are  chiefly  used  for  feel- 
ing ajid  exploring  the  obstacles  in  their  way. 

^  HeDC«  theii  name  among  French  arachnologists,  "  Antennes- 
Pinccs." 


been  derived  from  those  portions  of  the  insect  organisation 
by  long  and  uticeasiug  modification ;  when,  however,  the 
caput  of  an  Arachnid  (scorpion  or  spider,  for  instance)  is 
compared  with  that  of  a  coleopterous  or  hymenopterouB 
insect,  in  which  the  mandibles  are  well  developed,  there 
seems  far  more  reason  to  conclude  that  the  antennae  of  the 
insect  have  no  homologue  at  all  in  the  Arachnid  (Claparede, 
I.e.  post),  but  that  the  falces  of  the  latter  are  the  true 
representatives  of  the  mandibles  of  the  former.  Behind 
the  falces  (and  also  used  in  manducation)  are  two  other 
large  movable  portions  of  structure  called  maxillaj;  these 
vary  in  shape  and  size,  and  form  in  fact  lateral  and  hinder 
boundaries  to  the  mouth,  as  well  as  an  apparatus  for  com- 
minuting and  squeezing  the  food  substances ;  from  each  of 
those  maxillaa,  on  the  outer  side,  springs  a  palpus  of  four 
or  five  joints,  varying  in  structure  and  use.  Between  the 
maxillsB  most  Arachnids  have  also  a  fixed  piece  (labium) 
of  various  form,  completing  the  hinder  limits  of  the  mouth 
organs,  and  in  some  (perhaps  in  most)  there  is,  within  the 
parts  already  named,  another  portion  (tongue),  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently observed  either  in  regard  to  its  form  or  use,  but 
probably  acting  so  as  to  hinder  choking.  In  some  Arachni- 
dans  these  diflerent  parts  of  the  mouth  are  soldered  together 
and  form  a  tolerably  simple  sucking  apparatus,  analogous 
to  the  mouth  of  some  insects  (Hemiptera,  itc.)  As  observed 
above.  Arachnids  are  not,  in  a  proper  sense,  subject  to  meta- 
morphosis :  in  most  of  them  there  is  little  real  change  after 
they  leave  the  egg;  though,  in  some  of  the  lowest  forms,  in- 
deed, there  are  after-changes  by  moultings  of  the  skin,  which 
approach  the  incomplete  metamorphoses  of  some  insects. 

With  respect  to  the  internal  organisation  of  the  Arach 
nida,  it  might  perhaps  be  enough  here  to  refer  to  the  mora 
detailed  accounts  given  further  on,  where  the  separate 
orders  are  under  consideration ;  but  the  f  oUo^ving  summary 
will  probably  make  our  general  view  of  the  whole  sub-class 
more  complete. 

Muscular  System. — Of  this  it  is  enough  to  say  that  it  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  rest  of  the  Articulata,  consisting  of 
flexor  and  extensor  muscles,  situated  within  the  hoDows 
of  the  limbs,  besides  groups  of  fibres  by  which  the  epider- 
mis and  parts  within  it  are  connected  and  held  together. 
On  the  outer  surface  these  groups  frequently  show,  at 
their  points  of  union,  boss-like  marks  or  foveae,  or  im- 
pressed spots  of  various  forms  and  sizes,  often  presenting 
by  their  position  distinctive  peculiarities  of  form ;  it  is 
probable  that  many  others  of  the  external  specific.markings 
are  dependent  on  the  course  and  position  of  the  muscular 
fibres,  as  well  as  of  the  heart  and  other  organs. 

Circulatory  System. — The  vital  fluid  is  circulated  by 
moans  of  an  elongated  muscular  vessel  or  heart,  varying  in 
form,  and,  instead  of  being  placed,  as  in  the  Vertcbrata,  on  the 
ventral  side  of  the  body,  extending  along  the  back  of  the  ab- 
domen. This  vessel  is  often  divided  into  chambers'  or  com- 
partments by  valves,  having  also  valvular  orifices  on  its  upper 
side  for  the  flowing  in  of  the  fluid  (Newport) ,  and  giving  off 
vessels  (arteries)  for  its  distribution  to  the  rest  of  the  body. 
In  the  lower  forms,  however,  of  Arachnids  (among  the  Aca- 
ridea)  no  such  principal  muscular  vessel  is  found,  the  vital 
fluid  being  in  such  cases  supposed  to  circulate  generally  in 
the  body,  and  to  be  distributed  irregularly  into  different 
portions  by  the  muscular  movements  of  the  intestinal  canaL 

Respiratory  System. — Arachnids  breathe  by  means  of 
trachece  (spiracular  tubes,  as  in  the  Insecta),  as  well  as  by 
pulmo-branchice,  said  to  be  a  kind  ol  -onipound  of  the  gill  of 
fish  and  the  lung  of  mammals,  though  in  reality  there  seemfl 
better  reason,  as  we  shall  see  further  on  (p.  293),  to  consider 
the  pulmo-branchias  as  merely  peculiarly  irodified  tracheae; 

'  L.  Dnfonr  (Savants  itaingers,  xiv.  pp.  694-609)  contrtiverts  thi» 
in  respect  to  the  Scoipionides,  and  apparently  with  success,  establisb- 
ing  the  fact  of  the  dorsal  vessel  being  simple  and  unchamberej. 
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both  these  organs  have  external  orifices  (stigmata)  variously 
situated,  but  commonly  in  some  part  of  the  abdomen.  In 
some  Arachnids  (certain  groups  of  the  Araneidea)  respira- 
tion is  effected  by  both  of  the  above  organs;  while  in  others 
(certain  of  the  Acaridea^  no  distinct  organs  of  respiration 
exist. 

Digestive  S'jstem. — Digestion  is  effected  by  a  simple  ali- 
mentary tube  or  canal  running  from  the  mouth  to  the  anus. 
This  tube  is  various  in  its  form,  as  well  as  in  the  intestines 
issuing  from  it ;  in  some  groups,  as  the  Araneidea  and  Aca- 
ridea,  the  above  canal  has  large  lateral  caecal  appendages; 
in  others  {^Scorpionides  and  Thelyphonides)  the  alimentary 
canal  has  no  such  lateral  enlargements.  In  some  Arachnids 
there  have  also  been  found  a  Uver  (or  mass  of  substance  in 
the  abdomen  exercising  the  functions  of  a  liver),  an  organ 
performing  the  part  of  kidneys,  and  salivary  glands,  often 
of  large  size,  while  in  others  no  distinct  organs  of  digestion 
exist 

Nervous  System. — This  consists  of  ganglia  or  nerve-knots, 
formed  by  enlargements  of  longitudinal  nervous  cords  (gen- 
erally two  in  number),  differing  in  position  and  in  the  nerves 
issuing  from  them.  In  one  large  group  (Acaridea)  where 
the  abdonlen  usurps,  as  it  were,  the  place  of  all  the  rest  of 
the  body,  there  is  no  longitudinal  nerve  cord ;  a  single  nerve 
mass  occupies  the  interior  of  the  abdomen,  and  sends  forth 
nerves  to  the  various  surrounding  parts. 

Generative  System. — Generation  is  effected  by  two  dis- 
tinct and  separate  sexes,  the  single  exception  known  being 
the  Tardigrada,  a  group  of  Acaridea  approaching  nearly  to 
the  Entozoa,  and  said  to  be  hermaphrodite.  In  females  the 
parts  of  generation  consist  of  two  sacs  (ovaria),  one  on  each 
aide  of  the  alimentary  canaL  These  have  a  common  exter- 
nal orifice  (vulva),  various  in  its  shape,  beneath  the  anterior 
extremity  of  the  abdomen;  and  connected  with  this  opening 
there  is  frequently  an  epigyne,  or  ovipositor,  often  of  some 
length,  and  of  characteristic  form.  In  males  (except  among 
the  phalangids  and  scorpions)  there  is  no  intromittent 
organ, — the  generative  parts  consisting  of  two  long  tubes, 
similarly  situated  to  the  ovaria  in  females,  in  which  the 
seminal  fluid  is  secreted ;  these  tubes  end  in  a  simple 
external,  very  minute  orifice,  in  a  similar  situation  to  the 
vulva  of  the  female. 

Arachnids  are  either  oviparous  or  ovo-viviparous.  As 
before  observed,  they  undergo  no  proper  metamorphosis,  but 
as  growth  takes  place  there  are  more  or  fewer  successive 
moultings  of  the  skin;  and  complete  development  of  all  the 
parts  does  not  occur  until  the  last  moult,  when  the  creature 
becomes  adult,  and  so  fitted  to  perpetuate  its  kind. 

With  regard  to  the  position  held  by  Arachnids  in  the 


great  scneme  ol  nature,  it  seems,  from  the  consideration^ 
shortly  entered  into  above,  undeniable  that  they  are  very 
closely  linked  to  the  rest  of  the  Articulata  by  much,  botij 
of  external  and  internal  structure,  common  to  the  whoU 
branch.  The  office  they  subserve  is  evidently  the  keeping 
down  of  the  superabundant  supply  of  the  insect  world ; 
some  even  operating  to  check  the  too  rapid  advance  oi 
higher  anim 

Assuming  that  tne  operation,  in  some  shape  or  other,  ol 
evolution  has  brought  the  different  groups  of  Artioulata  to 
the  varied  forms  and  conditions  they  now  respectively 
present,  it  is  plain  that  the  higher,  at  least,  of  the 
arachnidous  orders  must,  in  all  probability,  have  been 
modified  from  some  one  or  more  of  the  other  groups, 
perhaps  in  the  main  from  the  Insecta  and  Myriapoda, — 
certainly  not  the  Insecta,  for  instance,  from  the  Arachnida. 
Thus,  we  should  define  Arachnids,  generally,  to  be  insecta 
modified  for  the  purpose  of  preying  upon  their  congeners  ; 
while  some  of  the  lower  forms  of  Arachnids,  such  as 
Demodex,  Tardigrada,  and  Pentastoma,  carry  us  back  to 
the  remote  past,  before  the  branch  Ai  ticulata,  in  any  of  its 
great  groups,  had  attained  more  than  a  very  slight  progress 
towards  its  present  dignified  and  highly  organised  forms. 

The  above  being  a  general  summary  of  the  external  and 
internal  organisation  of  the  Arachnida,  an  examination  of 
the  whole  group  shows  us  that  their  different  characters, 
and  the  ways  in  which  their  articulated  plan  of  structure 
is  carried  out,  are  variously  correlated  and  modified,  form- 
ing structural  complications  of  several  marked  kinds, 
whence  we  get  the  different  orders,  being  the  next  subor- 
dinate groups,  into  which  Arachnids  are  divided.  These 
orders  are  seven  in  number,  and  form  so  many  well-defined 
groups,  but  of  very  different  extent.  Advancing  from  the 
more  simple  to-  the  more  highly  organised,  we  begin  with 
the  Acaridea,  comprising  the  mites  and  ticks,  and  including 
also  the  Tardigradides,  Pentastomides,  as  well  as  Demodex. 
The  second  order  is  that  of  the  Pycnogonidea,  marini 
parasites,  which,  in  a  certain  plane,-  appear  to  connect  th^ 
Acaridea  with  the  next  or  third  order,  Phalangidea  ;  thesf 
last  are  popularly  known  as  "  Harvest-men."  Next  ti 
them,  and  forming  the  fourth  order,  come  the  SolpugidecR, 
a  small  but  very  distinct  group,  constituting  a  link  in  oni 
plane  between  the  Phalangidea  and  Scorpionidea,  which 
last,  including  the  Chelifers,  cj  False  Scorpions,  form  the 
fifth  order.  Not  far  removed  from  these  is  the  sixth 
order,  Thelyphonidea,  comprising  groups  which  partake  of 
the  characters  both  of  the  Scorpionidea  and  of  the  next — 
the  seventh  and  last — order,  Araneidea,  or  true  Spiders. 


Orders. — L  Acaridea.     IL  Pycnogonidea. 


Sul>-Class. — Arachnida. 

UL  Phalangidea.     IV.  Solpugidea. 
VI L  Araneidea. 


V^.  Scorpionidea.    VL  Thelyphonidea. 


The  following  aostractshows  the  chief  ordinal  characters 

of  these  seven  groups  of  Arachnids  : — 

Order  L  Acaridea. — Cephalo-thorax  and  abdomen  imited 
80  as  to  form  one  piece,  generally  without  mark  of  union; 
palpi  and  falces  variable  in  structure  ;  the  several  parts 
of  the  mouth  often  united ;  legs  terminating  variously, 
generally  eight  in  number,  sometimes  only  six  in  the 
immature  state,  and  in  one  or  two  instances  but  four, 
even  when  adult ;  eyes,  when  present,  variable  in 
number  (2  to  6),  and  placed  on  the  cephalo-thorax ; 
respiration,  when  proper  organs  for  it  exist,  wholly 
tracheal ;  nervous  matter  gathered  into  one  large  mass, 
or  ganglion ;  reproduction  ovo-viviparous  as  well  as 
oviparous.  Maturity  is  reached  by  quasi,  or  imperfect, 
metamorphoses  in  some  of  the  groups. 


Order  IL  Pycnogonidea. — Cephalo-thorax  segmented, 
linear;  abdomen  rudimentary,  forming  merely  a  small 
terminal  segment  to  the  cephalo-thorax ;  the  mouth 
consisting  of  the  termination  of  a  tubular  jxticle  forming 
the  head,  jsometimes  accompanied  by  some  more  of 
less  distinct  parts ;  legs  eight,  multi-articulate ;  in 
females  a  supernumerary  pair,  between  the  first  two 
and  used  for  bearing  ova ;  organs  of  respiration,  none  ; 
metamorphosis  imperfect,  as  in  the  last  orde.. 

Order  III.  PH.u.ANGn>EA. — Cephalo-thora^tind  abdomen 
of  tolerably  equal  size,  and  united  throughout  their 
whole  breadth,  but  the  junctional  line  evidently  marked; 
abdomen  annulate  or  segmentate,  caused  by  transverse 
folds  in  the  epidermis;  falces  two-jointed,  didactj'le  ;  legs 
in  general  inordinately  long,  and  very  slender  ;  the  two 
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.terminal  joints  multi-articu'ate,  and  ending  witL  daws; 
eyes  two,  on  the  vertex  of  the  cephalo-thorax;  respiration 
tracheal;  reproduction  oviparous;  no  metamorphosia  of 
even  an  imperfect  kind. 

Order  IV.  Solpugidea. — Cephalo-thorax  distinct  from  the 
abdomen  and  segmented,  the  first  segment  forming  the 
head ;  abdomen  annulate  ;  falees  one-jointed,  didaotyle ; 
palpi  terminating  ^nth  a  capsule  containing  a  peculiar 
organ,  the, use  of  which  is  not  yet  known;  eyes* two,  on  a 
small  5minence  at  the  fore  part  of  the  head  in  the  medial 
line ;  respiration  tracheal ;  legs  terminating  with  two 
curved  fingers  ;  manner  of  progressive  growth  unknown. 

Order  \".  Scorpionidea. — Cephalo-thorax  formed  of  one 
undiWded  piece,  united  to  the  abdomen  throughout  its 
entire  breadth;  abdomen  annulate,  prolonged  (in  one 
of  the  families)  into  a  segmented  tail,  ending  with  a 
poison  bulb  armed  with  a  sharp  perforated  point,  through 
which  the  poison  is  emitted;  fakes  didactylous  ;  paJpi 
terminating  with  a  didactyle  claw;  eyes  variable  in 
number,  two  to  twelve,  variously  grouped  on  the  fore  part 
of  the  cephalo-thorax;  respiration,  in  one  famUy,  tracheal, 
in  another,  pnlmo  -  branchial ;  ganglia  several,  distri- 
buted along  the  nervous  chord;  reproduction,  in  some 
oviparous,  in  others  ovo-viviparous;  organs  for  spinning 
beneath  the  fore  part  of  the  abdomen  in  one  familyj  no 
'mctamorphosisT 

Order  VI.  THELYTH0^^DE4. — ^Ccphalo-fhorax  undivided, 
but  its  segmental  structure  generally  visHjIb  in  grooves 
and  furrows,  following  the  course  of  the  soldered  joints; 
abdomen  annulate,  juincd  to  the  cephalo-thorax  by  a 
pedicle;  palpi  very  strong,  didactylous  (in  a  modified 
form);  falees  monodactylous ;  legs  of  the  first  pair  exces- 
givcly  long,  antenniform,  the  last  joints  very  fine,  multi- 
articulate,  and  devoid  of  a  terminal  claw ;  eyes,  •when 
present,  eight,  disposed  in  three  groups  on  the  fore  part 
of  the  cephalo-thorax  ;  abdomen  either  terminating  -with 
A  button-hTco  segment,  a  short  two-jointed  tafl,  or  a 
multi-articulate  setilorm  one;  respiration  pulmo-branchial; 
manner  of  progressive  development  unknown.  In  one 
family,  ganglia  two,  closely  united;  in  others  unknown. 

Order  VII.  ARAyEiDEA. — Cephalo-thorax  undivided,  but 
traces  of  segmentation  commonly  more  or  less  visible, 
nnited  to  the  abdomen  by  a  narrow  pedicle ;  abdomen 
without  segments  or  annuli,  ending  with  organs  for  spin- 
ning; falees  monodactylous;  palpi  more  or  less  filiform  in 
males,  -with  the  last  joint  more  or  less  complicated  in 
structure,  and  nsed  in  copulation,  terminating  in 
females  (but  not  invariably)  with  a  claw  or  claws,  some- 
times pectinated;  legs  terminating  with  two  or  three 
curved  claws,  and,  except  the  third  (which  is  rarely  so), 
generally  more  or  less  pectinated;  ganglia  two  or  three 
in  number;  respiration  tracheal,  as  well  as  pulmo- 
■  branchial;  reproduction  oviparous. 

We  have  thus  far  obtained  a  general  view  of  the  leading 
groups  of  the  sub-class  Arachnida,  both  in  respect  to  its 
relation  to  collateral  groups  of  equal  value,  and  the  relation 
of  its  own  members  to  each  other,  and  also  a  sj-noptical 
view  of  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  seven  orders  into 
which  Arachnids  may  be  divided.  We  now  propose  to  touch 
shortly,  but  in  greater  detail,  upon  each  of  those  orders, 
and,  as  far  as  onr  limits  will  permit,  upon  the  families  and 
genera  comprised  in  them,  adding  a  few  general  remarks 
upon  each  group. 

Order  I. — Acaeidea, 

# 

The  inclosion  in  this  order  of  such  aberrant  forms  as 
Demodex,  Pentastoma,  and  Tardigrada,  somewhat  destroys 
its  homogeneity;  undoubtedly  they  indicate  a  passage  from 
th&'Annelides   (Ananbropoda)   to   the   Arthropoda,    but 


whether  it  would  not  "be  more  consistent  with  a  strict 
scientific  method  to  separate  the  two  latter,  at  least,  from 
tho  Acaridca,  and  make  each  the  type  of  a  distinct  order, 
is  a  point  for  the  future  consideration  of  systeniatists.  At 
present  the  ba'ance  of  opinion  appears  to  be  for  includ 
ing  them  as  the  lowest  transitional  forms  of  the  lowest 
order  of  Arachnids.  With  regard  to  the  position  of  Tardi- 
grada, see  Packard's  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects,  p.  6C3, 
where  Claparede  is  quoted  from  his  Studien  an  Acariden; 
also  Introduction  to  the  Classification  of  Animals,  Huxley, 
pp.  123-124,  where  the  position  of  Pentastomides  is  also 
considered.  See  likewise  on  this,  Cobbold's  £ntozoa,  part 
iii.  pp.  393-402,  where  reference  is  made  to  Leuckart's  Bau- 
vnd  Eniwicklungsgcschichte  der  Pentastomiden, 

Owing  to- the  excessively  small  size  of  most  of  tho  Aca- 
ridea,  and  their  obscure  mode  of  existence,  much  of  their 
economy  and  internal  structure  is  yet  unknown.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  endeavour  to  present  their  characters  in  somewhat 
greater  detail  than  in  the  short  abstract  given  above. 

ExTEEXAL  Structuke. — In  their  general  form  the 
Acaridea  are  more  or  less  round,  oblong,  or  oval;  the  integu- 
ment jn  some  is  soft,  in  others  coriaceous,  and  some  are 
quite  hard,  like  a  Coleopterous  insect. 

The  cephalo-thorax  and  abdomen  are  consolidated  into 
one  piece  devoid  of  articulations ;  not  only  is  the  head,  as 
in  other  Arachnids,  soldered  to  the  thorax,  but  the  portion 
(cephalo-thorax)  formed  by  this  union  is  generally  joined 
invisibly  to  the  abdomen,  which  is  consequently  merged  in 
the  general  covering  of  the  body.  In  tho  family  Bdellidcs, 
however,  and  also  in  some  other  instances,  tho  junctional 
points  of  the  difi'erent. parts  of  the  body.are  visible  enough. 
The  legs  are  eight  in  number  in  the  mature  acarid;  except  in 
Pentastoma,  which  in  a  state  of  maturity  has  none  (fig.  1) — 
the  four  abnormal-looking  legs  visible  in  the  young  state 
disappearing  in  the  adult  (fig.  2).  Many  other  Acaridea 
have  six  legs  only  until  the  last  moult,  when  maturity  is 
attained,  one  or  two,  even  in  the  adult  state,  being  said  to 
have  but  four.  Each  leg  consists  in  general  of  seven  joints, 
and  the  tarsi  end,  in  some,  with  two  movable  hooks ;  in 
others  the  tarsus  is  dilated  at  its  extremity  as  if  for  feeling 
with,  while  in  some  of  those  whose  habits  are  aquatic  it  is 
expanded;  in  short,  the  structure  of  this  part  is  very  various, 
and  adapted  to  the  habits  of  the  different  genera.*  DugJs 
distinguishes  the  different  kinds  of  legs  as  follows : — 1. 
Palpidorii ;  2.  Gressorii ;  3.  Remigantes ;  4.  Cursorii; 
5.   Textorii ;  6.  Carunculati. 

The  parts  of  the  movth  consist  of  two  movable  pieces,  or 
falees,  in  front  of  which  is  another  piece  (labium) ;  on  each 
side  of  the  labium  is  a  strong  piece  (majdlla),  and  from  the 
outer  side  of  each  of  the  maxillae  springs  a  palpus  of  foui 
or  five  joints.  The  different  forms  and  structure  of  these 
parts  give  good  characters  for  the  subordinate  divisions  of 
the  Acaridea.  The  mouth  parts  in  the  species  of  Acaridea 
present  greater  variety  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other 
order,  no  doubt  omng  to  the  greater  variation  in  their 
mode  of  existence.  In  some  instances  the  falees,  maxillae, 
and  labium  form,  by  their  union,  a  sort  of  tube  or  pro- 
boscis fitted  for  piercing,  holding  on  to,  and  sucking  tho 
juices  of  their  prey  ;  when  not  so  united,  the  falees  ars 
terminated  variously  by  a  didactyle  claw,  somewhat  like 
the  claw  of  crab,  or  by  a  movable  fang  (sometimes  twoj 
fold)  as  in  the  true  spiders  (Anmeidca),  or  they  consist  or 
"  two  long  styles,  which  by  moring  back-n-ards  and  forwards 
alternately,  perforate  the  substance  of  their  prey." 

The  palpi  of  Acaridians  are  also  variously  fol.ned,  and, 
like  the  legs,  have  been  minutely  and  well  distinguished 
by  Du^es,  who  (?.f.)  divides  them  into  seven  kinds.— ^ 
1.  Rapaces,  armed  with  hooks  for  seizing  hold  with".  -  2. 

'  Duges's  "Recbercies  aur  J'ordre des  Acarieiis,".dnn.  Sc.  A'aL,  2*  -ser. 
t  t  ed.  2 
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Anchorcarii,  foniuj  in  aquatic  apecies,  and  used  for  retaining 
their  position  by  means  of  terminating  points.  3.  Furi- 
formes,  without  any  claw  on  the  last  joint.  4.  Filiformet, 
as  their  name  implies,  filiform,  or  not  at  all  tumid.  5. 
Aniennifoi-met,  chiefly  diflfering  from  the  last  in  their  greater 
length.  6.  Vahiaifomies,  flattened,  or  excavated,  or  sheathed 
in  form.  7.  Adnaii,  or  united  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  their  length  to  the  labium,  and  always  slightly  developed. 

The  eyes  in  very  many  Acandians  are  entirely  wanting; 
When  present  they  vary  in  number,  being  generally  t-;vo, 
four,  or  six,  and  are  placed  on  the  cephalo-thorax ;  some- 
times, as  in  the  family  Hydrachnides,*tliey  apparently  con- 
sist of  mere  spots  of  pigment  beneath  the  cuticle  j^  in  soma 
other  cases  there  is  but  one  eye,  which  is  composed  of  a 
varying  number  of  small  facets. 

Inteenal  Stkuctuee. — The  Organs  of  Digestion  con- 
sist, in  many  species,  of  a  short  intestinal  canal,  which 
branches  out  into  lateral  caeca,  "  a  sapartii  stomachale,"  and 
lias  an  anal  oriiLce  on  the  lower  side  of  the  abdomen,  moni 
or  less  near  to  its  posterior  extremity  (WalcL,  Ins.  Apt., 
liL  135).  The  researcbes  of  JDujardin  (^Ann.  Sc.  Jfat.  1845, 
torn.  irL  p.  14)  show  in  two  families  (Hydrachnides  and 
Trombidides)  a  curious  modification  of  these  organs.  In 
this,  the  juices  upon  which  these  creatures  exist  are  sucked 
in,  apparently,  into  simple  cavities  in  the  substance  of  the 
body  ;  these  cavities  are  without  walls  of  any  kind,  and 
from  them  the  juices  circulate  through  the  body,  and  thus 
form  its  support. 

The  Orgcau  of  Respiration  consist  generally  of  tracheae, 
communicating  outwardly  with  tie  air  by  means  of  minute 
orifices,  "stigmata,"  whicL,  in  the  genua  Oribates,  are 
situated  between  the  first  and  second  pairs  of  logs.  In 
one  numerous  family  (Acaridcs)  no  special  organs  for 
breathing  exist,  respiration  being  apparently  effected  by 
the  general  surface  of  the  botfy.  DifTerent  genera  exhibit 
these  two  modeo  of  respiration  in  various  forms  of  union. 
M.  Dujardin  (/.t,  p.  17)  speaks  of  tracheae,  in  the  family 
Trombidides,  having  an  external  orLlce  at  the  base  of  the 
falces  on  their  upper  side, — the  use  of  these  trachese  being 
for  expiration,  while  inspiration  is  performed  through  the 
general  surface  of  the  body  and  the  plumose  hairs  attached 
to  it,  or,  as  in  the  family  Hydrachnides,  by  "  otomata,"  i.e., 
apertures  covered  with  very  delicate  membrane. 

The  Nervous  System,  in  Acarids  is  ganglionie,  as  in  tlie 
test  of  the  Articulata ;  and,  as  we  should  expect  from  the 
simple  form  of  the  body  (occasioned,  as  we  have  seen,  by 
the  almost  complete  fusion  of  the  head  and  thorax  in  the 
abdomen)  extremely  simple.  In  the  families  Trombidides 
and  Acarides,  and  probably  in  the  rest  also,  the  nervous 
apparatus  consists  of  "  one  large  globular  ganglion,  from 
which  nervous  filaments  are  given  off,  both  before  and 
behind." 

With  regard  to  the  Circulatory  System  in  the  Acaridea 
loo  little,  apparently,  is  yet  known  to  make  it  possible 
to  epeak  certainly.  It  is  highly  improbable  but  that, 
in  some  of  the  higher  groups,  distinct  organs  exist, 
thoTigb  such  do  not  yet  appear  to  have  been  discovered. 
The  results  hitherto  are  negative  ;  no  traces  of  circulatory 
organs  have  been  found  in  such  of  the  lower  acarids  as  have 
been  subjected  to  minute  dissection,  and  hence  the  supposi- 
tion' that  the  intestinal  canal,  by  means  of  muscular  move- 
ments and  contractions,  operates  in  the  irregular  propulsion 
of  the  vital  fluid  to  various  parts  of  the  body. 

The  Reproductive  System  of  the  Acaridea  is  very  simple. 
The  extem.il  organs  consist  of  an  opening  on  the  ventral 
surface,  generally  between  the  coxae  of  the  hinder  pair  6f 
legs.    Acarids  are  both  oviparous  and  ovo- viviparous;  in  the 

'  Kynier  Jones,  An.  King.,  2d  ed.  p.  411. 

•  See  Packard'a  Quidt  to  iht  Studg  of  InXctt,  p.  627. 


latter  caae  the  young  are  produced  throngh  a  large  orific« 
or  vulva  nearly  one-third  of  the  length  of  the  body,  and 
closed  by  two  valves.  Some  are  supposed  to  be  herm*- 
phrodite,  but  this,  though  true  of-  the  Pentastomides,  ia 
uncertain  in  respect  to  others  of  this  order.  Partheno- 
genesis, however,  certainly  exists  in  some  species.  The  otb 
appear  commonly  to  be  produced  in  the  substance  of  the 
general  tissue  of  the  body  without  the  presence  of  any 
ovarian  apparatus  with  distinct  walls ;  it  is  certain,  bow> 
ever,  that  ovaries  are  present  in  some  species — in  tha 
family  Trombidides,  for  instance,  in  which  a  tubular  double 
branched  ovarium  was  discovered  by  Dujaidin.  Some  oi 
the  Acaridea,  as  Tetranychus,  produce  silk,  and  spin  webs, 
but  the  ailk-secreting  organs  have  yet  to  be  discovered ; 
neither  do  any  external  organs,  such  as  spinnerets,  appea* 
yet  to  have  been  noticed.  The  development  of  Acaiidians 
from  the  egg  is  a  subject  of  great  interest  and  importance, 
for  which,  see  Claparfede's  Studies  en  Mitet  (Stvdien  €a> 
Acariden),  and  SieboM  in  EdUiker's  Joum.  Sc  Zool.,  1868, 
part  iv. 

GejteeaIi  Obseevatioits. — ^AearidianE!  are  universally 
distributed ; .  they  are  to  be  found  under  stones,  dead 
leaves,  or  bark  of  trees,  in  the  ground,  in  water,  in  nniefined 
sugar,  upon  dried  meat,  fmiifi,  cheese,  and  putrid  animal 
matters,  upon  all  of  which  they  feed.  Some  are  parasitic, 
both  externally  and  internally,  in  the  flesh  of  different 
animals,  living  upon  the  juices  of  the  creatures  they  infesb 
One  ^species,  Savcoptes  Scabiei,  is  the  cause  of  the  disease 
called  the  "  itch ; "  another  is  our  troublesome  "Harvest- 
bug."  Some  are  parasitic  upon  insects  of  different  kinds  ; 
others  are  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  brain  and  eyes  of 
man.  All  are  small,  great  numbers  almost  microscopic  ;  the 
smaller  kinds,  particularly  of  the  Acarides,  are  very  difficult 
to  preserve  as  cabinet  objects,  and  from  this,  as  well  as  from 
their  minuteness,  the  order,  generally,  does  not  receive  that 
attention  to  which,  from  their  diversified  forms  and  modes 
of  life,  Acaridians  are  certainly  entitled. 

From  various  considerations  of  structure,  the  Acaridea 
may  be  divided  into  ten  families,  each  containing  one  or 
more  genera.  These  families  may  shortly  be  characterised 
as  follows : — 

r»m.  1.  Pentaslomides. — Body  annnlat^  vermiform,  lancet^haped; 
the  segments  of  the  cephalo-thorax  continnous  witli  the  tody,  and 
famished  Tvith  fonr  strong  claws  or  mdimentary  legs;  thia  appeals 
(Rolleston,  Forms  of  Animal  Life,  p.  118). to  be  the  larva  or  imma- 
tiire  srtate,  the  adult  form  being  destitnte  of  limbs  (which  are  replaced 
by  fonr  hooks — two  an  each  side  of  the  mouth),  and  rerrersing  tiie 
ordinary  progress  of  many  acarids,  from  a  fewer  to  a  larger  number 
of  legs  ;  organs  of  respiration  and  circulation,  none  (Hnxley).  On 
this  abnormal  family,  of  which  one  genus  and  eighteen  species  have 
been  described,  see  Cobbold's  Entozoa,  pp.  393-402.  and  aothoritiee 
there  quoted.     (See  figs.  1,  2.) 
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r«m.  2.  Tanuridts  (rara6t,  long,  ov/ii.  a  tail). — The  type  of  this 
funily  is  Demodex  folliculorum,  Simon  (fig.  3),  a  very  curious 
parasite  found  in  the  follicles  of  the 
ittman  n03e— hence  its  specific  uame. 
It  b  long  and  slender  ;  the  abdo- 
men drawn  out  into  a  womiliko 
itail ;  the  fore  part  or  cephalo-thorax 
has  in  the  adult  state  four  pairs  of 
Tudimentary  legs,  in  the  immatxire 
state  three  pairs.  This  is  one  of  the 
lowest  forms  of  acaridians,  and  pre- 
sents in  its  adult  state  the  immature 
▼enniform  appearance"  of  the  higher 
genus  Typhlodromus  (Packard,  I.e.) 

Fam.  3.  TardyjradicUs.  —  Body 
cylindrical,  rermiforfn,  but  with  no  pio.  J.  —  Dtmodei  /oltUvtorvm, 
distinot  abdomen  ;  it  is  furnished  Simon;  under  tide.  a. ..a,  radv 
throughout  its  whole  length  with  mcnt.ry  lep ;  6,  .bdomen. 
four  pairs  of  •  rudimentary  limbs,  of  which  the  fourth  pair  is 
quite  at  the  posterior  extremity;  eyes,  two  ;  falces,  style-like.  These 
animals  are  microscopic  in  si^e  and  aquatic  in  habits;  they  are 
hermaphrodite,  <ind  are  now  generally  held  to  be  acarids  of  a  very 
low  grade  (Packard,  I.e.,  p.  668).  Several  genera  have  been  char- 
acterised.    Fig.  i  represents  Milntsium  tardigradum,  Schrank. 

Fam.  4.  Aeurides. — We  now  come 
to  the  more  typical  forms  of  Acaridea. 
The  family  Acarides  have  a  soft, 
thin-skinned  body,  with  the  thoracic 
junction  often  visible  ;  falces  either 
•cissor-like  or  styliform  ;  maxillae 
obsolete;  legs  of  the  t^vo  first  pairs 
often  widely  distant  from  those  of  the 
hinder  ones ;  in  some  lowly  organised 
forms,  "  face-mites,"  four  legs  only 
are  found  ;  perhaps  these  are  the 
immature  form  of  some  other  species 
(!) ;  eyes,  none.  In  this  family  are 
included  the  cheese,  itch,  and  sugar 
mites,  with  numerous  others  parasitic 
on  various  animals.  Some  forms, 
as  Beteropus  ventricosus  (N«;wport), 
Dermakichta,  and  Typhlodromus, 
particularly  in  the  immature  state, 
exhibit  an  evident  link  between  the 
last  two  families  and  the  higher 
Bcarids  ;  on  the  agamic  reproduction 
of  a  species  of  this  family  (Cheyletus)  f'?- 
see  R.  Beck  in  Q.  J.  Microsc.  Se.,  April 
1866  ;  also  Newman's  Zoologist,  2 
»er.,  i.  p.  236. 

Fam.  5.  On'6a/ufe».— Body  hard  and  homy ;  the  thoracic  junctions 
risible  ;  form  of  the  abdomen,  round,  globular,  oval,  quadrangular, 
or  hemispherical ;  palpi,  short ;  maTJllae,  large  and  toothed  ;  eyes, 
almost  obsolete  ;  cephalo-thorax,  generally  with  two  wiug-like  pro- 
jections and  two  or  three  cup-shaped  pedicellated  stigmata  on  the 
edge,  leading  to  the  respiratory  tubes.  The  Oribatides  in  general 
live  on  vegetable  matter,  and  several  genera  have  been  characterised. 
The  immature  forms  of  many  species  vary  greatly  from  the  adults, 
■o  that  numbers  have  been  described  as  distinct  species.  See  on 
this  family  an  elaborate  paper  by  M.  H.  Nicolet,  in  the  Arch,  du 
Mus.,  t.  vii.  pp.  383-482,  pis.  24-33. 

Fam.  6.  Oamasides. — Body,  oval,  flattened  ;  epidermis,  dense  ; 
falces,  scissor-like  ;  maxillae,  free  ;  legs,  equal  in  size  and  of  similar 
form  ;  eyes,  obsolete.  There  are  several  genera  of  this  family  para- 
sitic on-  various  animals. 

Fam.  7.  Ixodidts. — Body,  round,  oval,  or  somewhat  oblong,  of  a 
leathery  consistency  ;  palpi,  short,  three  or  four  jointed  ;  falces, 
saw-like,  and,  with  the  other  parts  of  the  mouth,  joining  in  the  for- 
mation of  a  beak  for  thrusting  into  and  holding  on  to  their  prey. 
Eyes,  often  obsolete;  legs  weak.  On  the  generation  of  Ixodes,  see 
a  paper  by  Prof.  Gene,  communicated  by  A.  Tulk  to  Ann.  .and 
Vag.  N.  H.,  No.  188,  Sept.  1846,  p.  160.  When  gorged  with  the 
juices  of  their  victim  the  atdomen  attains  an  enormous  size,  and 
appears  almost  to  obliterate  all  the  rest  of  the  body.  In  this  family 
are  comprised  the  "  ticks"  (Ixodes),  which  are  often  so  tormenting  to 
mankind,  and  domestic  and  other  animals  (figs.  6,  6).  Among  these 
ticks  is  included  also  the  noted  genus  Argas,  of  which  a  species,  A. 
TtJUxus  (Latr.),  has  lately  teen  found  at  Canterbury,  England. 
Some  of  the  largest  known  acarids  are  contained  in  this  family. 

Fam.  8.  Hydrachnides,  or  water-mites. — Body,  oval,  or  almost 
globular  ;  palpi,  short ;  legs,  ciliated  for  the  purpose  of  swimming  ; 
eyes,  two.  These  acarids  are  found  in  salt  as  well  as  in  fresh  water. 
Some  are  parasitic,  when  immature,  on  water-bugs  and  water-beetles  ; 
others,  through  life,  on  the  gills  of  the  fresh-water  musseL 

Fam.  9.  Trombidides. — Body,  stout,  round,  or  oval,  and  often 
■omewhat  oblong  ;  frequently  broader  before  than  behind  ;  some- 
timee  clothed  densely  with  a  kind  of  pubescence.     The  two  hinder 


\.—Uilnuium  tardigradum, 
Schrank.  a,  oTary;  b,  palpi  (?); 
c  p&rtA  of  mouth;  d,  alimentary 
canal;  f...«,  legs  (nidimcntary). 


pairs  of  legs  far  removed  from  the  two  fore  pairs.     Eye*,  two.     Thi 
colour  of  the  species  of  this  family   is  generally  of  a  bright  re4 


Tia.   t,—Ixoda  mgyptlut,  Sarlimy.    o,  falcea ;  6,  h, 
thoiax;  c,  atdomen. 


palpi;  c  caput;  i,  eepbaio- 


scarlet,  or  yellowish.  Among  them  is  the  red  mite,  Tdranyehu* 
telarius  (Linn.),  popularly  allied  the  "red.spider,"Vhich  iufesti 
hothouses. 


Ro.  «^The  same  ;  rnider  ilde.  o.  falcee ;  6.  ^,  palpi ;  c,  genital  apemre ;  d,  »n»» 
oriflce;  «,  «,/,  mailUjo  and  labium  soldered  together;  f,  •temnm. 

Fam.  10.  Bdellidts.—'Baij,  oblong-oval,  showing  the  junction 
of  caput,  thorax,  and  abdomen  ;  palpi,  long ;  eyes,  two  to  six, 
sometimes  obsolete  ;  legs,  long  and  strong  ;  parts  of  the  mouth 
forming  a  tapering  pointed  beak  of  greater  or  less  length,  and 
looking  like  a  prolongation  of  the  caput  The  BdeUides  Uve  m 
damp  places,  under  moss,  kc,  and  on  the  floors  of  caverns. 

The  above  characters  of  the  Acaridian  Families  are  abndged 
chiefly  from  A.  S.  Packard's  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects.  Besides 
Clapartde's  Studien  an  Acariden,  and  Nicolefs  Mirrwire  on  Op^ 
tides,  and  other  works  above  noted,  may  be  mentioned  Dr  C.  Heller 
on  the  anatomy  of  Argas  persicus,  Sitzungsb.  d.  K.  Akad.  d.  W.  Math. 
Nalurw.  CI.  Bd.  xxx.  No.  16,  1858,  pp.  297-326,  Taf.  i.-iv.; 
Charles  Robin's  ^rhnoire  zoologique  et  anatomique  sur  diverses  espUa 
d'Acariens  de  la  Famille  des  Sarcoples,  1860,  with  8  plates  ;  also  by 
same  author,  "  Memoire  sur  les  Sarcoptes  avicoles,  et  sur  les 
metamorpheses  des  Acariens,"  Comptes  Eendxts.  tom.  Ixvi.  pp.  li  6- 
786  •  H.  A.  Pagenstecker,  Beitrdgc  zur  Anatomic  dcr  Mtlben,  Heft  1, 
"  Trombidium,"  2  Taf  32  pp.,  Leipsic,  W.  Encelman,  1860  ;  P. 
J.  van  Beneden,  "  Kecherches  siir  I'histoiie  natureUe  et  la  developpe- 
ment  de  I'AUi  YpsUophorus  {Hydrachna  concharum),  J\  ouv.Mim. 
dctAead.  de  Beige,  tom.  xxiv.  1850  (24  pp.  ed.  1.  pi.)  Of  the 
older  works  on  Acaridea  may  be  mentioned  that  of  Hermann,  ^'"K""* 
ApUrologijue,  in  fol.,  Strasbourg,  1804  ;  and  P,  Gervaia  in  A\  alcke- 
naer's  Ins.  Apt.,  tom.  iu.  pp.  132-283,  pis.  31-36  and_38,  1844; 
DoT!;re,  "Memoire  sur  les  Tardigrades,."  Ann.  Se.  i\at.,  2  kt. 
"  ZooL,"  tom.  xiv.  1840,  pp.  269-361 ;  Suite,  Ibid.,  torn.  xvii.  1842, 
pp  193-205,  and  tom.  xviii.  1842,  pp.  5-35,  with  8  plates;  P.  J. 
van  Beneden,  ' '  Kecherches  sur  I'brganization  et  la  d^veloppemcnt  ies 
Linguatules  [Pentastoma,  Rud.)  suivies,"  tc,  39  pp.  with  1  pL,  in 
Ifouv.  iUm.  de  VAead.  de  Beige,  tom.  ixiii.  1849. 

Order  II. —  Pycnogokedea. 
Tha  creatures  of  this  order  form  a  small  group  which 
it  appears  now  necessary  to  receive  among  the  Arachmda. 


PYCNOGONIDS.] 


ARACHNIDA 
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though  their  true  positioa  has. been  hitherto  (and  to  some 
extent  still  is)  a  matter  of  much  difference  of  opinion 
among  naturalists.  Thfey  seem  to  connect  the  more 
typical  Arachnida  witi  the  Crustacea,  and  also  to  form  a 
passage  from  the  Acaridea  to  the  Phalangidea.  It  appears, 
however,  when  their  peculiar  structure,  both  external  and 
internal,  is  considered,  impossible  to  include  them  within 
either  of  those  orders ;  it  is  therefore  proposed  here  to 
constitute  them  a  separate  order  between  the  acarids  and 
phalangids.     The  characters  of  the  order  are — 

External  Stbucttjee. — Body,  linear,  composed  of  four 
iegments ;  capt-t,  tubular,  in  form  of  a  beak  or  proboscis, 
and  either  simple,  or  ending  with  palpi  and  mouth  organs  ; 
abdomen,  rudimentary ;  legs,  eight  (each  thoracic  segment 
bearing  a  pair),  very  long,  and  consisting  of  eight  to  nine 
joints,  terminating  with  a  claw  or  claws.  In  the  immature 
(so-called  Urval)  state  the  legs  are  four  only  in  number. 
The  females  have  a  supernumerary  pair  between  those  of 
the  first  pair,  used  for  carrying  the  ova.  Palpi,  when 
present,  filiform,  and  composed  of  five  to  nine  joints  ter- 
ioinatirg  with  a  claw.     Hyes,  foun 

With  regard  to  their  'ntemal  structure,  the  Pycnogonidea 
have  a  dorsal  vessel  (circulatory  apparatus)  divided  into 
-:hanbers,  a  stomach  sending  forth  caecal  prolongations 
/ntc  the  legs  and  palpi,  an  abdominal  intestine  with  dilated 
clcaca,  and  a  nervous  system,  consisting  of  a  cephalic  and 
opththalmic  ganglia,  closely  united  together  and  joined  by 
che  oesophagian  lUlet  to  the  abdominal  ganglia,  which  are 
four  in  number,  of  large  size,  sessile,  and  emitting  from 
their  lateral  extremities  nerves  into  the  legs  (Cuvier's 
Uign.  An.,  edition  cited  post,  pi.  22),  but  no  organs  of 
respiration  (Hiixley,  l.e.,  and  Cuvier's  Rign.  An.,  I.e.) 


Fig.  8. 

fio.  7. — Pya»fftmum  kttoraU.  MUUor.    a.  parts  of  moaCK  forming  ft  b«a1(;  b 

caput ;  C...C  Uioracic  aegmenta ;  d,  rudimeotary  abdomeu  ;  «,  eyea. 
Fic  8. — Tlie  same  ;  ondcT  eldc    a,  a,  supemamerory  pair  of  legs. 

This  order  contains  but  one  family,  Pymcgonidts,  divided  into 
leveral  genera — Pycnogonum,  Phoxichilus,  Nymphon,  and  Ammo- 
ti>e&.     Some  of  the  species  are  parasitic  on  cetaceous  animals,  others 


Flo.  9. — yymphon  cMnnfvm.  Jobnat4a  c 
ocder  side,    a,  bead  ;  ti,  b,  paipL 


are  found  secreted  among  seaweed  along  the  sea-shore,  and  feed  m 
small  marine  animals.     Some  are  British,  and  others  exotic 

The  genera  may  be  thus  shortly  characterised. 

Genus  Pycnogonum  (Brunnich). — Body  short  and  thick  ;  I%8^ 
short,  strong  ;  without  either  falces  or  palpi.  The  species  of  uis 
genus  are  parasitic  on  the  cetacea.     Figs.  7,  8,  P.  liUoralc  (Miiller). 

Genus  Phoxichilus  (Latr.) — Body  narrow;  legs  of  great  length} 
falces  present,  but  no  palpi. 

Genus  Nympfum  (Fabr.) — Resembles  Phoxichilns  in  the  narrow 
body  and  long  legs,  which  are 
also  slender,  as  well  as  in  hav- 
ing falces;  but  in  the  present 
genus  there  are  also  two  palpi, 
each  of  five  joints.  Fig.  0, 
Nymphon  coccineum  (Johnston). 

Genus  Ammothea  (Leach).— 
Body  short  and  rather  broad  ; 
legs  long  ;  beak  of  great  size  and 
length ;  much  longer  than  the 
falces,  which  are  short.  Palpi 
9-jointed,  the  thiid  joint  much 
the  longest ;  terminal  tarsal 
claws  double,  and  of  unequal 
si2e.  Supernumerary  legs  9- 
jointed,  and  inserted  under  the 
first  pair  of  legs  behind  the  beak. 

The  latest  authority  in  regard  to  their  systematic  position,  ».«., 
whether  Crustacean  or  Arachnidan,  is  Dr  Anton  Dohm,  who  says 
in  a  memoir,  "  Ueber  Eutwicklung  und  Bau  der  Pycnogoniden " 
(contained  in  a  publication,  entitled  Unter^chuTigen  iiber  Bau 
und  ErUvricklung  dtr  Arthropoden,  Leipsic,  Engleman,  1870)  i 
"  Die  Pycnogoniden  sind  weder  Arachiiiden  noch  Crustaceen." 
Dr  Dohm  enters  fully  into  the  development  and  structure  of  Pyetuy- 
g<mu.m  littorale,  and  of  a  species  of  another  genus  formed  out  of 
Phoxichilus,  Achilla  Items.  The  present  writer  luj  not,  howeveii 
had  an  opportunity  of  studying  this  memoir 


Order  III. — Phalaagidea. 

The  Phalangidea  present  a  very  well  defined  and  compact 
group,  though  the  transition,  in  one  plane,  from  the  Acaridea, 
through  the  families  Cyphophthahnides  and  Trogulides,  is 
tolerably  apparent,  while  in  another  plane  they  show  evident 
affinity  to  the  Pycnogonides.  The  following  are  more 
detailed  characters  of  the  order : — 

ExTEENAL  SxEUCTtjEE. — The  iody  is  of  a  more  or  less 
round,  oval,  or  oblong,  and  sometimes  quadrangular  formj 
the  integument  is  either  hard  and  homy,  or  coriaceous, 
and  generally  destitute  of  hairs,  but  often  tnbercolous 
and  armed  with  spines. 

The  cephcdo-thorax  and  abdomen  are  united  throughotit 
their  whole  breadth,  the  junction  frequently  shown  by  % 
slight  constriction,  but  always  visible  from  a  strongly', 
marked  groove  or  ridge ;  the  upper  side  of  the  cephalo% 
thorax,  and  sometimes  of  the  abdomen,  is  frequently 
furnished  with  spines,  sharp  teeth,  or  tubercles.  The 
abdomen  is  articulate,  or  segmented  in  a  modified  form, 
from  several  more  or  less  strongly  developed  transverse 
foldings  in  the  epidermis. 

The  mouth  organs  are  rather  complex  (fig.  11),  consistiiig 
of  three  pairs  of  rcaxillie,  above  which  is  a  tongue(/a?!jru*tte)  j 
and  below  the  maxillae  is  a  membranous  lip  (ioJium), 
From  the  first  pair  of  these  maxiUas  there  issue  two  five 
jointed  palpi,  the  intermediate  joints  of  which  often  exhibit 
processes  or  branches,  the  last  or  digital  joints  ending  with 
a  claw.  The  other  two  pairs  of  maxillae  support  the  basal 
joints  of  the  two  first  pairs  of  legs.  The  presence  of  these 
supernumerary,  or  crural,  maxillae  strongly  supports  the  idea 
long  since  advanced  by  Savigny  and  others,  that  the  palpi 
are  but  modified  legs  fsee,  however,  note  1,  p.  272  supra)i 
the  same  idea  being  also  raised  in  regard  to  the  Thely- 
phonidea  and  Solpugidea  by  the  use  as  palpi  of  the  fiiit 
pair  of  legs,  which  are  in  fact  completely  palpiform,  and 
differ  markedly  from  the  rest  in  their  structure.  Above 
these  parts,  directly  in  front  of  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
cephalo-thorax,  are  two  falces,  each  of  which  consists  of 
two,  or  (in  Cyphophihalmides,   G.  Joseph)  three  jointa; 
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the  second  joint  terminates  with  a  aiaactyle  claw  or  pair  of 
pincers,  formed  by  a  movable  claw  acting  in  opposition  to 
a  fijced  one. 

The  fakes  vary  greatly  in  their  size  and  development. 
The  terminal  joint  is  sometimes  articulated  to  the  basal  one 
at  the  extremity  of  its  longer  axis  or  at  its  end ;  at  other 
times  it  is  attached  by  its  shorter  axis,  or  more  or  leas  near 
the  middle.  In  some  species  they  are  furnished  with  pro- 
cesses or  horny  prolongations,  differing  in  size  and  form 
in  different  species ;  this  is,  however,  only  a  modification 
of  the  last  mentioned  mode  of  articulation. 

The  legs  are,  in  most  species,  very  long  and  slender;  in 
some  groups  they  are,  however,  shorter  and  stronger,  while 
in  others  they  are  of  extreme  length  and  tenuity.  They 
are  eight  in  number ;  the  seven  normal  joints,  of  which 
each  is  composed,  may  be  more  properly  described  as  cou- 
sisting  of  five  invariable  and  two  variable  ones  ;  the  sixth 
(or  metatarsus)  being  divided  into  several  immovable  divi- 
sions, and  tlTe  seventh  (or  tarsus)  subdivided  into  a  greater 
or  less  number  of  minute  movable  articulations,  the  ter- 
minal one  furnished  with  one  or  two  fine  claws.  The  legs 
are  often  armed  (some,  at  least,  of  their  joints)  with  strong 
spines  and  spiny  processes;  this  is  particularly  the  case  in 
the  family  Qonyleptides.  The  first  joint  (coxa)  of  each 
leg  is  immovable,  being  fixed  to  the  side  and  under  part 
of  the  cephalo-thorai.'  Between  the  fixed  (or  basal)  jcnnts 
of  the  legs  is  an  oblong,  or  at  times  somewhat  obtusely 
triangular,  sternal  plate,  divided  at  its  base  from  the 
abdomen  by  a  transverse  groove ;  the  anterior  extremity  is 
free,  and  beneath  it  is  concealed  (according  to  the  sex)  the 
penis  of  the  male,  or  the  oWpositor  of  the  female  ;  in  some 
species  of  Phalangides  these  organs  are  of  great  length  and 
varied,  in  form  ;  this  sternal  plate  forma  the  lower  side  of 
the  cephalo-thorax.  The  e>/e3,  two  or  eight ^  in  number, 
«re  generally  of  large  size,  and  sititited  on  the  sides  of  a 
common  eminence  on  the  upper  side  of  the  cephalo-thorax  ; 
this  eminence  is  often  armed  with  spines  and  tubercles. 

Intekxal  Strcctfre. — Utueular  .SyatCTih. —Every  one  who  baa 
seen  the  mode  in  which  the  Phalangides  nm  would  naturally  suppose 
that  the  muscles  required  to  keep  the  body  rused  and  bajanced 
between  their  long  slender  legs  in  rapid  course  must  be  exceedingly 
■trong;  and  this  is  found  to  be  the  ca«e.  The  muscles  are  of  large  size, 
consisting  of  namerous  strong  "  fa^iculi,"  which  arise  from  the 
interior  of  the  basal  joints  (coxa)  of  the  legs,  and,  almost  entirely 
filling  up  their  hollows,  pass  on  into  the  ncit  joint  (trochanter), 
and  so  on  to  the  end, of  the  second  part  of  the  tibia  ;  thence  two 
long  delicate  tcadona,  continuing  forwards,  truTerse  the  whole  length 
of  the  tarsal  joints,  running  along  their  under  surface.  The  muscUa 
by  which  tiie  falces  and  palpi  axe  worked  consist  of  ai  tUvaior  and 
a,  somewhat  larger,  drpressor  for  each.  Other  muscles  and  muscular 
fibres  connected  with  other  parts  and  organs  are  minutely  described 
by  A.  Talk,*  whose  descriptions,  howeT^r,  cannot  bo  usefully 
abridged,  and  are  too  extensive  ssd  detailed  for  our  present  space. 

Organs  of  Digeslion. — These  consist  of  a  simple  longitudinal 
pouch  forming  the  stomach  or  main  intestinal  canal,  contracted  at 
each  end,  enlarged  in  the  middle,  and  giving  off  on  all  sides 
wunerous  lateral  poncbes  or  cseca  of  different  sizes,  to  the  ntimber,  in 
J^talangiwn  opilio  (Lair.),  of  thirty.  These  are  minutely  detailed 
^  Tulk,  who  divides  them  into — (1),  those  on  the  dorsal  surface  of 
the  maia  canal ;  (2),  those  on  its  ventral  surface  ;  (3),  those  oa 
Ita  sides.  The  pharyngeal  tnbo  and  oesophageal  canal  are  modified 
■o  aa  to  be  Qualified  not  only  for  the  passage  of  simple  flnids,  but 
also  foraolia  substances;  these  first,  however,  having  andergone  a 
process  of  quasi-masticatioQ  by  means  of  the  external  parts  of  the 
mouth.  At  the  opposite  end  of  tlie  alimentary  canal  a  simple,  short 
intestine  connects  it  with  the  amis,  the  external  aperture  of  which 
is  situated  at  the  hinder  extremity  of  the  abdomen.  With  regard 
ta  thfi  office  of  the  lateral  caeca,  an  examination  of  their  contents 
lus  led  to  tlia  suggestion  that  they  secrete  a  peculiar  granular 
aabetaoce,  which  is  thence  discharged  into  the  stomach,  and 
"agglutinates  the  particles  of  food  together,"  covering  them  with 
a  membranous  integument  which  serves  to  protect  the  oelicate  eoats 
of  the  intestiiie  from  laceration  by  the  sharp  and  spiny  nature 'of 
their  food-content*  (Tulk,  I.e.  p.  2-48).     Biliary  tubes  have   been 

'  H.  C.  Word;  in  Trans.  Amer.  PAfl.  See.,  xih.  p.  ♦45*'  "* 
•  "Upon  the  Anatomy  of  PhaUaigium   onilio   CLatr.),'-   'Amt.  Jf. 
B.,  Ilea.  Ti,  77,  and  78,  Oct.  1813 


described  by  Treviranus  ;  bat  it  seems  probable  that  the  anteritx 
pair  of  tliese,  at  least,  are  tracheae  connected  with  the  ttigmata  on 
each  side  of  the  fore  margin  of  the  cephalo-thorax.  These  atioroat* 
were  mistakcu  by  Tulk  for  eyes  {I.e.  p.  158). 

Tho  Organs  of  H'spiration  are  tracheal.  The  stigntata  in  Phalao- 
ginm  (and  Conyleptee  ?)  aro  four  in  number, — two  beneath  the  for* 

fiart  of  tho  abdomen,  situated  one  at  the  base  of  each  of  the  posterior 
egs,  but  usually  concealed  by  the  coxal  joints,  and  one  on  each  sidt 
of  the  fore  margin  of  the  cephalo-thorax  ;  each  of  the  former  pair 
opens  into  a  large  obliquely  longitudinal  tracheal  trunk ;  these  tw» 
trunks  give  oS  various  smaller  branches  and  tubes,  which  convey 
the  air  to  all  parts  of  the  body.  ^Vith  two  of  these  tubes,  probably, 
the  cephalic  stigmata  are  connected. 

The  Organs  of  Circulation  are  very  simple,  consisting,  in  Phalan- 
ginm,  of  au  elongated  dorsal  vessel  acting  as  a  heart,  lying  in  a 
groove  trpon  tho  upper  surface  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  dh'ided 
iiito  three  chambers.  Kamitications  from  this  Vessel  serve  to  carry 
tho  vital  fluid  to  every  portion  of  the  body  Tfulk).  From  rcsearcbea 
since  made  by  M.  Blanchard,'  it  appears  that  this  fluid  is  re- 
colleeted  from  the  general  circulation  into  two  large  lateral  veasrla 
(vascular  sinuses),  Irom  which  it  is  ictorncd  by  otlter  channels  ta  the 
dorsal  vessel,  or  heart  itself.  The  structure  of  the  heart  consists  vi 
a  series  of  transverse,  curved,  and  muscular  bauds,  leaving  belweas 
them  light  and  membranous  intervals  (Tulk). 

Tie  N'ervous  Systeirv  of  phalangids  is  very  aimflar  in  its  type  to 
that  of  some  other  arachnids.  Two  large  ganglia  (cephalic  and 
thoracic)  occupy  the  cephalo-thorax,  and  from  these  nerves  issue  to 
the  various  parts,  some  of  them  leaving  ganglionic  enlargements  is 
their  course,  whence  again  finer  nerves  distribute  themselves  to  the 
adjacent  structures.  Tulk  mentions  a  striking  peculiarity  connected 
with  tile  nervoos  system  of  phaJangids,  which  is  a  power  pcsscescd 
by  them  to  move  the  ucrv'oos  centres  backwards  or  forwards  at  will^ 
this  is  effected  by  means  of  several  largo  transversely  striated  mus- 
cular fasciculi  radiiting  from  the  sides  of  the  thoracic  ganglion,  to 
which  they  are  attached  by  short  tendous  (Tulk,  I.e.  326). 

The  OrgoTU  ofGcncratiotn.  in  the  Phalangidea  (which  are  ariporons), 
aro  differtmt  from  all  other  arachnids  in  the  large  exLertial  partv 
connected  with  them.  In  tlie  female,  the  internal  parts  consist  of 
an  ovisac  and  ovarium  (Tulk) ;  whence,  by  means  of  the  oviduct, 
the  ova  are  conducted  into  the  ovipositor.  This  is  a  long  membranooa 
tube;  the  first  or  basal  part  of  it  is  surrounded  by  anriuli  or  rings  ol 
hairs  or  bristles;  towards  the  extremity  it  is  scaly,  and  also  furnished 
with  some  hairs,  and  the  extreme  point  has  two  small  lateral  tufte 
of  hairs.  The  ovipositor  is  protruded,  at  the  will  of  the  animal,  from 
the  vulva,  which  is  situated  at  the  fore  margin  of  the  sternal  jilate, 
or  else  it  is,  when  at  rest,  withdrawn  into  its  sheath,  lca\'ing  no  out- 
ward trace  of  it  visilde.  In  tlie  male,  the  seminal  vessels  consist  of 
a  cluster  of  "  slightly  tortuous  cjecal  tubes,"  whence  the  spermatic 
fluid  is  passed  by  a  duct  into  a  penis  of  enormous  length  compared 
to  the  size  of  the  animal  (fig.  12,  d,  e,/).  This  organ  is  a  slvnder 
curved  tube,  furnished  at  ita  extremity  with  a  recurved  book,  and 
contained  in  a  sheath  ;  both  the  sheath  and  penis  when  at  rest  lis 
in  alongitudiual  direction  beneath  the  ventral  surface,  of  the  thorax, 
but  can  be  protruded  at  will  from  the  external  aperture,  which  ia 
similar,  and  similarly  situated,  to  that  of  the  female.  The  form  of  the 
penis  varies  in  different  species,  as  also  does  the  ovipositor  of  the 
female.  The  organs  of  generation,  both  male  and  female,  of  Phalan- 
i/iiim  opilio,  are  detailed  a  great  length  by  Tulk,  I.e.  Both  the 
penis  and  ovipositor  may  be  made  to  protrude  by  a  slight  lateral 
pressure  beneath  the  fore  margin  of  the  sternal  plate. 

General  Observations.-^— The  Phalangidea  have  been 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  but  tho.ugh  often  very 
numerous  in  ipdividuals,  the  number  of  species  as  yet 
discovered  is  comparatively  small.  In  the  British  Islands, 
where  about  sixteen  species  have  been  observed,  they  are 
popularly  known  by  the  name  of  "  Harvest-men,"^  pro-| 
bably  because  moat  numerous  at  the  time  of  harvest. 
They  run  with  great  rapidity  over  and  among  grass  and 
low  herbage,  and  many  live  among  the  leaves  and  mossy 
covering  of  trees,  among  moss  on  the  ground,  heath,  and 
stems  of  herbage;  also  under  stones,  and  among  rubbist 
and  debris.  Their  prey  is  small  insects,  the  young  of  the 
true  spiders,  and  some  species  of  Acaridea.  •  The  small 
size  of  the  body,  compared  with  the  inordinate  length  of 
the  legs,  in  Some  genera  is  exceedingly  striking.  In  an 
undescribed  species  of  Leiobunus,  from  the  Brazils,  th* 
length  of  the  body  is  but  a  line  and  a  Half,  while  that  of 

'  "  De  I'appareil  circolatorre  et  des  organs  de  respiration  dans  lew 
Arachnides,"  Ann.  Sc.  Nat.  3  ser.  "  Zool.,"  lii.  318-352,  pis.  6-8- 
*  "Monograph  oa  tho  iiritish  Species  of  Phalangiida;  or  Harvest-men, 
_by  B.  H.  Meade.  F.L.8.,  ^nn.  S.  E.,  June  1865,  pp.  393-11*. 
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the  longest  legs  exceeds  fifty  lines  ;  teing  in  the  proportion 
cd  about  1  to  32.  Phakingids  part  easily,  with  their  legs, 
or  with  portions  of  them  ;  and  when  detached  these  legs 
retain  the  power  of  motion  for  a  considerable  time,  due 
probably  to  sustained  nervous  energy.  The  order  may  be 
divided  into  about  four  well-marked  families. 

Fam.  I.  Cyphophthalraides. — Characterised  by  an  oTal,  flattened 
body,  short  legs,  with  tradivided  tarai ;  falcea  projecting  far  in  front 
of  the  fore  part  of  the  caput,  and  thi'ee-jointed  (Joseph).  Eyes  on 
pedicles,  one  on  each  side  of  the  cephalo-thorax  near  the  lateral 
margin.^  One  genus  only,  Cyphophthabnus  (Joseph),  and  two  species, 
C  durkoHus  (Joseph),  and  C.  corsicics  (Simon;,  have  as  yet  been 
discovered,  both  of  very  small  size,  and  both  South  European.  They 
have  an  exceedingly  acaridian  appearance,  and  seem  evidently  to 
connect  the  acarids  with  the  more  typical  Phalangidea.  See  G. 
Joseph  '{Berl.  Eiit.  Zeilschr.,  1868,  pp.  2il-250  and  269-272),  who 
speaks  of  but  two  tracheal  stigmata ;  probably  the  thoracic  stigmata 
were  overlooked.     The  form  of  the  maxillee  appears  to-  be  peculiaj. 

Fam.  II.  Trocp.d.id;s. — Somewhat  similar  in  general  appearance  to 
the  former  family,  but  differing  in  the  parts  of  the  mouth  being  con- 
cealed beneath  a  kind  of  hood,  which  projects  beyond  the  fore  margin 
of  the  cephalo-thora.t  ;  and  in  the  eyes,  which  are  placed,  well 
separated,  in  a  transverse  line  at  the  constriction,  where  the  hood 
joins  the  caput.  "  Two  ^ttntfu.,-  Cryjitostemma  (Guerin)  and  Trogulus 
(Walck.),  have  been  characterised;  of  the  former  one  species  only 
is  yet  known.  C.  lycslariiumni  (Guer.),  Guinea;  Of  the  latter  genus 
the  species  are  few,  and  little  appears  to  be  known  of  their  habits  or 
economy;  one  only,  of  small  size,  Trogulus  Cambridcrii  (Weshvood '), 
has  been  found  in  England  (at  Blorworth,  among  Eioss,  by  the  Rev. 
0.  P.  Cambridge),  remarkable  from  the  dense  clothing  of  short 
squamosa  hairs  on  the  body,  and  hooked  spine-like  bristlj  hairs  on 
the  legs. 
Fam  III.  Phalangides  (figs.  10, 11).— Cliaracteriaed  by  their  small. 
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d,  abdomen;  tf,  e,  palpi;  /,  junctional  lino  of  cepbalo-tborax  and  abdomen. 

.-ound,  oblong,  or  oval  body  ;  exceedingly  long,  slender  legs,  with 
multi-articulate  tarsi;  eyes  close  together,  one  on  each  side  of  a 
tuberculous  eminence  on  the  verte.t  of  the  cephalo-thorax  (fig.  12,  a)  ;■ 
lh«  eminence,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the  body,  often  armed  with 

*  Since  the  above  was  written.  Professor  Westwood  haa  foanded  a 
aew  genus — Stylocellus — on  S.  sutnatranus  (Westw.)  Thesaurus 
Entomologicus  Oxonieiisis,  Oxford,  1874,  p.  200,  plate  37,  fig.  7. 

'  Professor  Westwood  {I.e.  p.  201)  separates  Cryptostemma,  and 
(with  Cryptocellus,  a  new  genus  founded  on  C.  ftzdus,  Amazons,  I.e. 
&g.  6)  forma  a  new  family  CBIfTOSTEiijnDiiS,  between  Cyphophthal- 
mide4  and  Trogulides. 

'  i.e.,  p.'202,  fig.  6. 


spines.'  Falces  (fig.  13)  often  of  great  size  and  length,  the  terminal 
joint  articulated  sometimes  at  its  end,  somet/mes  further  on.  Several 
genera  of  this  family  have  been  characterise,  and  nnmerous  specie? 
recorded,  mostly  European,  but  our  space  vvill  not  permit  of  furthei 
details,  which  may  be  found  in  the  work  of  Hexmaan  before  noted. 


Fio.  n.—PhdloMgium  tr^pHacam,  Sivlgny ;  nader  side,  with  legs  and  palpl  trun- 
cated, and  wlthont  abdomen,  a,  a,  palpi*  6,  6,  maxiliffi;  e,  tongue;  d...d,  flrat 
joints  of  legs;  t,  <,/,/,  Birpemnifierary  maxillae,  suppoiting  fliat  two  pairs  of 
lees,  and  used  In  eating  (?) ;  g,  mcmbianous  lip  (labium)  ;  i,  sternal  plats 
(.sCernum) ;  m.  fore-margin  of  aiemal  Dlate.  tmder  wblcb  (at  •)  are  sexual 
organs. 

under  Acaridm;  also  in  those  of  Latrcille,  Sv,r  VHistoire  dt4  InsecUs 
connus  sous  le  nmn  dt  Faucheurs  (flialansium)  (pnb.  1802),  and 


Fig.  13. — Uarvest-man  {Phaiangium  ccmutum^  Linn.);  profile,  ^ith  legs  and 
palpl  truncated,  a,  e7e  eminence;  b,  falces,  c,  portloa  oi  mmitb  ftpparatUi 
d^  sbeatb  of  penis  protruded ;  e,  peuis ;  /,  tbe  glans. 

Hcrbst ;  in  Ncdursystmi,  eUr  KtigefiUgelten  Insehtai,  17M-  9^ ;  P. 
Gervais,  in  Walck.  Ins.  Apt.,yo\.  iii.  p.  94;  and  Koch,  in  Vit-A  rxicfmi 
den,  1831-1343;  and  in  nonierous  iso- 
lated papers  by  various  later  authors. 
Most  of  the  anatomical  details  known 
of  the  order  Phalangidea  have  been 
obtained  from  species  of  this  family. 
Fam.  IV.  Gonylepiides. — This  dif- 
fers from  the  last  in  the  generally  mora 
'or  less  quadrangular  form,  or  roughly 
diamond   shape  ;  the  cephalo-thorax 

is  proportionally  larger,  often  appear-  _      ,.     _  ,  .      ,  .    .  _ 

■         1      _i      *•    1   ^  V,  1  „  4.V    Fio.  13.— Falces  and  palpl  of  n* 

ing  almost  entirely  to  overwhslm  the  Um^m  npticum. 

abdomen;  it  is  also  more  spinous  and 

tuberculous;  the  palpi  are  longer,  some  joints  often  of  great  strength 
and  length,  and  armed  with  strong  spines,  sometimes  assirmitig,  with 
the  strong  terminal  movable  claw,  a  raptorial  appearance.  The  legs 
are  shorter  and  stronger,  and  those  of  the  hinder  pair  are  usually 
armed  with  spiny  processes,  tubercles,  and  spines  ;  tb«  coxal  joints 
being  often  inordinately  developed,  reaching  to  the  ertremity  of  the 
abdomen,  to  which,  as  well  as  to  the  cephalo-thorax,  they  are  im- 
movably attached.  The  tarsi  are  not  mnlti-articulate.  The  species 
are  tolerably  numerous,  and  all  exotic.  Several  genera  hare  been  cha- 
ractei'ised,  on  the  species  of  the  cliief  and  typic.il  one  of  which,  (?#tty- 
lepUs  (Kirby),  a  Synon}'mic  List,  with  descriptions  of  some  nevr 
species,  has  been  published  by  llr  A.  G.  Butler,  in  Ann.  and  Ifag. 
N.  H.,  Feb.  1373,  pp.  112,  n7,'pl.  3.,  continued  in /oirr.  Xrrm.  5i)b. 
1874,  vol.  xiL  pp.  ISl-135,  pL  8.  Some  of  the  works  quc/ted  eo 
Phalangides  also  ireat  of  this  family.  H.  C.  Wood,  jun.,  conajftsrs 
the  order  generairy  in  Trart  Amcr.  Phil.  Soc.,  V-S.,yol.  xiiL  p^; 
i35-442,  pi.  24. 
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Order  IV-^Sj)l,TVCTD'CA. 

This  order  constitutea  a'  small  but  very  distinct  and 
remarkable  group  of  tropical  and  serai-tropical  Arachnids. 
At  first  sight  they  remind  us  a  gocd  deal  of  the  true 
spiders  (Araneidea),  but  their  position,  when  we  examine 
their  structural  details,  seems  to  be  moic  naturally  assigned 
between  the  Phalangidea  and  the  nest  order  (Scorpionidea) 
(figs.- 14, 15). 


Flo.  14. — Oaltodtt  araneoidts,  Pallaa  a,  a,  ralcu ;  6,  eyee ;  e,  bead ;  d,  d,  thorax ; 
/  abdomen ;  p,  g,  palpi ;  A,  A,  palplform  legs;  t,  digital  joint  (capeule) ;  o,  o, 
•bear-llko  pointa  of  falx ;  r,  aoua. 

External  Chabacters. — The  body  is  elongated  and 
clothed  with  hairs;  it  is  divided,  as  in  other  Arachnids, 
into  two  main  portions 
(cephalo-thorax  and  ab- 
domen), but  each  of  these 
portions  is  composed  of 
several  segments  or  articu- 
lations. The  caput  forms 
the  first  segment  -of  the 
cephalo- thorax  ;  and  this 
is  followed  by  three  others 
closely  united  to  each 
other,  and  of  a  somewhat 
quadrangular  form.  Close 
behind  each  cozal  joint 
of  the  legs  of  tho  second 
pair  is  a  small  transverse 
slit  or  stigma  leading  to 
tracheae. 

The  eye*  are  two 
number,  and  seated  on  a 
tuberculiform  eminence  on 
the  fore  part  of  the  caput ; 
this  eminence  is  furnished 
with  two  long  slender 
spines,  placed  in  a  trans- 
verse Une  between  the 
eyes,  and  projecting  forwards. 

The  legs,  articulated  by  a  fixed"  joint  to  the  lower 
surface  of  the  thoracic  segments,  are  long  and  strong, 
furnished  -mih  hairs  (some  of  which'  are  remarkably  long), 
bristles,  «nd  spines,  varying  in  length  and  strength".  The 
legs  of  the  first  pair  are  palpiform  and  not  used  in  running, 
probably  having  the  sole  office  of  feelers.  The  number  of 
*oints  of  those  of  the  fiist  ind  second  pairs  is  seven,  while 


^Q  Pio.  IS. — Under  Bide  of  OaUodts  arantcxoM, 

with  lce»  and  palpi  truncated,  a,  a, 
mazllls;  «...«.  tasal  leg 'Joints;  €*  e*, 
first  Jolnta  of  first  pair  of  legs;  /  labiom ; 
A,  K  fish'tall  appendages;  .  «,  external 
orltice  il  sexual  orga:>a;  k,  tongue ,  m,  ri, 
pa.pl  t  o,  o,  respiratory  organs  at  base  of 
accond  pair  of  legs,  p...p>  orifices  leading 
to  traclies  at  fore-margtne  of  second  and 
third  segments  of  abdomen  ;  r,  anus ;  f,  (, 
fixed  upper  fangs  or  claws  of  folces ;  u,  u, 
morabie  lower  dltta  ' 


those  of  the  third  and  fourth  pairs  have  eiglit,  an  extra, 
joint  being  inserted  between  the  basal  and  next  adjoining 
joints  ;  tho  tarsi  of  the  first  pair  are  simple,  or  undivided, 
and  terminate  with  two  small  curved  claws,  while  those  of 
the  other  three  pairs  are  often  divided  into  two,  three,  or 
more  articulations,  besides  a  small  terminal  or  heel  joint, 
from  which  spring  two  long  curved  finger-like  claws,  each 
ending  with  a  curved  (apparently  movable)  nail  or  talon. 
The  number,  however,  of  the  tarsal  joints  appears  to  differ 
in  some  species  from  others,  and  even  in  the  different  legs 
of  the  same  species.  The  legs  of  tho  second,  third,  and 
fourth  pairs  belong  to  the  three  thoracic  segments  respec- 
tively, while  those  of  the  first  pair  are  closely  united  (and 
even  soldered)  by  their  basal  joints  to  the  basal  joints  of 
the  palpi  beneath  the  caput,  thus  furnishing  an  additional 
reason  for  supposing  them  to  be  more  of  a  palpal  than  of 
a  crural  nature ;  between  the  bases  of  the  first  pair  is  a 
small  triangular  piece  (with  its  apex  directed  forwards), 
unnoticed  by  authors  hitherto  (1)  and  which  may  be  regarded 
as  a  rudimentary  sternal  lip  (labium) ;  on  the  under  sides 
of  the  three  basal  joints  of  each  of  the  fourth  ])air  of  legs 
is  a  longitudinal  row  of  five  curious  scale-like  or  lamcUiform 
appendages,  of  a  subtriangular  or  somewhat  fish-tail  form, 
each  articulated  to  a  separate  foot-stalk,  which  is  again 
articulated  to  the  surface  of  tho  leg  joint;  beginning  from 
the  basal  joint  the  form  of  the  last  two  of  these  appen- 
dages differs  a  little  from  that  of  the  rest.  That  these 
remarkable  portions  of  structure  have  some  special  office  is 
scarcely  to  be  doubted,  but  as  yet  their  part  in  the  animal 
economy  has  not  even  been  conjectured.  They  appear  to 
differ  slightly  in  structure  in  different  genera. 

Articulated  immediately  below  the  fore-margin  of  the 
caput  are  two  enormous,  massive  fakes,  each  consisting  of  a 
single  joint,  and  ending  with  a  didactyle  claw  or  pair  of 
toothed  jaws,  the  upper  fixed,  the  lower  movable,  and  articu- 
lated horizontally  with  a  vertical  movement,  closing  upon 
each  other  like  scissors  o.-  shears  ;  ihese  falces  are  projected 
in  a  line  almost  parallel  with  the  caput,  and  are  generally 
equal  in  length  to  the  whole  of  the  cephalo-thorax.  From 
the  fore,  part  of  the  upper  side  of  each  of  the  falces  are 
often  seen  one  or  two  curious  elongate  styliform  appen- 
dages varying  in  size  and  form  ;  their  use,  if  any,  which 
may  be  doubted,  is  unknown  ;  they  are  probably  distinc- 
tive of  sex,  and  appear  to  be  characteristic  of  species. 
Underneath  the  caput,  and  forming  tho  basal  joints  of  two 
long  strong  five-jointed  palpi,  are  the  maxillw;  these  are 
strong,  cylindrical,  and  have  a  more  or  less  strong  blunt- 
pointed  apophysis  at  the  extremity  on  the  inner  side. 
Like  similar  parts  in^)tller  Arachnid.s,  these  maxillai,  in 
conjunction  with  the  affixed  basal  joints  of  the  first  pair  of 
legs,  form  the  lower  boundaries  of  the  mouth,  the  labium 
(mentioned  above)  being  apparently  too  rudimentary  to 
subserve  any  practical  purpose.  The  palpi  are  furnished 
with  hairs,  spines,  and  bristles  similar  to  the  legs,  and  the 
last  (digital)  joint  consists  of'  a  kind  of  capeule  containing 
a  peculiar  organ,  sai'l  to  be  protruded  only  when  the  animal 
is  in  a  state  of  irritation,  the  use  of  which  does  not  api)«ar 
to  be  known ;  doubtless  it  has  some  special  function  beyond 
that  of  a  mere  palpus,  and  the  analogy  of  the  use  of  the 
palpi  in  the  males  of  the  Araneidea  would  lead  us  to  sus- 
pect a  similar  use  in  the  present  instance,  t.e^  as  connected 
in  some  way  with  the  process  of  generation.  Between  and 
within  the  maxillaj  is  a  portion  of  the  mouth  organs,  com- 
posed of  several  parts  of  a  peculiar  shape,  and  furnished 
with  two  slender  feather-like  appendages  ;  this  is  called  by 
Walckenaer  the  lip  (levre) ;  but  its  place  and  office  is 
undoubtedly  more  that  of  the  tongue  (languetle) ,  though 
probably  in  the  rudimentary  state  of  the  true  labium  it 
partly  performs  the  duty  of  a  sternal  lip.  Dugfes  and  M. 
Edwards  in  Cuvier's'  Regne  Animal  (Arachnides,  p.   83), 
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•  speak  of  the  "  labre,"  but  it  is  tviaent  from  their  descrip- 
tion tlwt  a  portion  of  the  lanyicette  is  alluded  to,  not  the 
part  mentioned  above  as  representing,  the  labium.  The 
uhdomem  is  oblong,  oval,  or  somewhat  elliptic  in  its  form, 
about  equally  convex  above  and  below,  and  composed  of  nine 
OP  ten  articulations,  which  decrease  in  breadth  from  the  fore 
'to  the  hinder  extremity  ;  it  is  closely  united  to  the  cephalo- 
thorax  throughout  its  entire  breadth.  The  external  orifice 
leading  to  the  organs  of  generation  is  situated  at  the  pos- 
terior margin  of  the  first  articulation,  and  besides  the  two 
stigmata  before  alluded  to,  behind  the  basal  joints  of  the 
second  pair  of  legs,  there  are  two  other  stigmatic  openings' 
at  the  hinder  margin  of  each  of  the  second  and  third  arti- 
culations of  the  abdomen  ;  these  stigmata  are  protected  by 
a  kind  of  comb-like  fringe,  and  the  anal  orifice  consists  of 
a  long  vertical  slit  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  terminal 
articulation. 

,  Internal  Structure. — The  Muscular  System  of  Solpu- 
gids  appears  to  be  very  similar  to  that  of  other  Arachnids  ; 
it  has  been  fully  displayed  by  Dr  M.  Kittary  in  the  work 
■quoted  in  note,  of'the  present  page. 

'  The  Respiratory  System  is  tracheal  and  complicated. 
Five  (according  to  Dr  Kittary)  openings  at  the  hinder 
margins  of  the  second,  tbird,  and  fourth  sub-abdominal 
articulations,  lead  to  the  abdominal  trachea; ;  these  consist 
of  three  longitudinal  parallel  tubes,  into  the  outer  one  of 
which  the  short  branches  from  the  external  openings  lead, 
and  with  these  are  connected  various  other  branches  supply- 
ing air  to  the  difTerent  parts  of  the  body.  The  abdominal 
tracheoe  also  lead  into  thoss  of  the  cephalo-thorax,  which 
have  their  outer  openings  (two  in  number)  behind  the  basal 
joints  of  the  second  pair  of  legs.  The  thoracic  tracheae 
send  branches  into  the  legs,  palpi,  and  falces. 

There  is  probably  some  variation  in  different  species  in 
the  details  of  their  respiratory  organs.  Galeodes  Araneoides, 
for  instance,  does  not  appear  to  have  the  fifth  outward 
opening  in  the  abdomeri  (fig.  15). 

The  Circulatory  System  consists  of  an  elongated  dorsal 
•vessel  or  heart,  running  from  the  middle  of  the  cephalo- 
thorax  backwards  through  the  connection  between  the 
thorax  and  abdomen,  but  does  not  reach  the  hinder  ex- 
tremity of  the  latter.  The  thoracic  portion  is  of  an  oval 
form,  but  it  contracts  in  passing  into  tie  abdomen,  enlarg- 
ing again  gradually  as  it  runs  backwards.  Dr  Kittary 
does  not  appear  to  have  traced  the  various  vessels  which, 
no  doubt,  exist  to  convey  the  vital  fluid  from  the  heart  to 
the  dirt'erent  parts  of  the  body. 

\  The  Organs  of  Digestion,  consist  of  an  elongated  stomach  in 
the  cephalo-thorax,  with  lateral  caeca  j  this  stomach -is  con- 
tinued backwards  into  the  abdomen  in  the  form  of  a  long 
single  intestinal  canal,  leading  into  a  cloaca  at  its  posterior 
extremity.  A  kind  of  branching  network  of  minute  vessels 
secrete  urine,  and  convey  it  from  the  whole  abdominal  mass 
by  several  main  branches  into  the  hinder  part  of  the  intes- 
tinal canal.  Beneath  the  stomach  is  an  organ  described  as 
probably  the  liver,  and  another  answering  to  the  pancreas. 
V'  The  Nervous  System  is  not  particularly  complicated,  but 
bears  great  resemblance  to  that  of  other  Arachnids,  espe- 
cially of  the  Araneidea.  It  consists  of  one  large  principal 
ganglion,  or  united  pair  of  ganglia,  from  which  branch 
nerves  are  sent  off  in  all  directions  to  the  different  parts 
and  extremities  of  the  body  ;  that  which  runs  to  the  hinder 
extremity  of  the  abdomen  has  an  enlargement  or  kind  of 
ganglion  in  its  course. 
•.  The  Organs  of  Generation  are  highly  developed  in  the 

;  *  Dr  Kittary  in  "Anatomische  Untersuchung  der  Gemeinen  (GaUodes 
ttraneoidss)  und  der  fuRhtlosen  {OaUodes  iutrepida)  Solpuga,"  Bull. 
Uo3C.  1848,  No.  iv.  tab.  vL  fig.  2,  b,  b,  b,  iudicates  in  O.  intrepida,  a 
fifth  stigmatic  opening  at  tha  hinder  margin  of  the  fourth  abdominal 
i4rticiUation 


female,  consisting  of  OTaries,  and  an  oviduct  leading  1o  Ihe 
external  orifice.  The  male  organs  do  not  appear^to  be 
known.     The  Solpugidea  are  probably  oviparous.^' 

The  order  Solpu^dea  comprises  a  single  family,  GaUodidcs,  divided 
into  five  genera,  characterised  principally  accorjiiig  to  tlie  number 
of  the  subdivisions  of  the  tarsal  joints  of  the  second,  third,. and 
fourth  pairs  of  legs  : — 1.  Jihax  (Hei-raann),  the  tarsi  all  one-jointed.* 
2.  .Aeliopus '[Koch},  tarsi  two-jointed;  those  of  the  hinder  pair 
destitute  of  claws  (Koch).  3.  Galtodcs  (Olivier),  tarsi  of  the  second 
and  third  pairs  two-jointed,  and  of  the  fourth  pair  three-jointed. 
4.  Soliniga,  tarsi  of  the  second  and  tliird  pairs  four-jointed,  and  of 
the  fouith  pair  seven-jointed.  6.  Gluvia  (Koch),  all  ,the  tarsi 
undivided,  i.e.,  consisting  of  a  single  long  thin  joint. 

Fifty-two  spei'ies  (of  all  the  genera!  h.aje  been  described.  See  s 
recent  paper.  List  of  the  Species  of  Galeodides,  by  A.  G.  Butler  ;  also 
the  older  work  of  Koch,  Die  Arachniden.  All  the  species,  though 
varying  considerably  in  size,  are  remarkably  similar  in  general 
form  and  appearance,  and  nearly  all  are  of  sombre  colouring. 

Genkeal  Remarks. — The  Solpugidea  are  nocturnal  in 
their  habits,  living  by  day  secreted  under  stones,  among 
debris  and  rubbish,  and  in  old  ruined  walls  and  buildings,  in 
dry  sandy  places  ;  from  such  retreats  they  come  forth  at 
night,  and  run  with  great  swiftness.  A  recent  traveller  in 
Palestine  relates,  that  when  living  in  tents  on  the  plains  of 
the  Jordan,  near  Jericho,  each  night,  as  nearly  as  possible 
between  half-past  nine  and  ten  o'clock  several  Solpugids 
entered  the  tent-door,  running  and  racing  with  great  speed 
over  everything — tables,  chairs,  and  beds — just  like  mad 
creatures,  but  apparently  with  no  definite  object,  perhaps 
only  attracted  by  the  lights  burning  in  the  tent.  When  dis- 
turbed in  their  diurnal  hiding-places  they  showed  fight  and 
were  extremely  pugnacious ;  but  their  being  venomous  is 
doubtful,  though  the  Arabs  seemed  to  dread  them  quite  as 
much  as  they  dreaded  the  true  scorpions,  which  were  also 
numerous  under  the  large  stones  lying-about.  Some  inter- 
esting details  of  the.  voracity  and  habits  in  confinement  of 
a  species  of  Galeodes,  are  given  by  Captain  T.  Huttoh,  Ann. 
and  Ma^.  N.H.,  1843,  volf  xii.  p.  81.  Like  the  Phalang- 
idea,  it  swallowed  the  solid  parts  of  insects,  and  even  of 
a  lizard  five  inches  long.  Captain  H.  assumes,  as  one  use 
at  all  events,  of  the  palpal  organ  mentioned  above,  that 
it  is  "  a  retractile  sucker,"  to  enable  it  to  ascend  smooth 
surfaces.  ^This,  however,  is  very  questionable. 

Order  V. — ScoRPioNiDEA. 

In  spite  of  <Iifl['erences  in  their  internal  anatomy,  wnich 
appear  to  ally  the  Pseudo-Scofpionides  more  to  the  spiders 
than  to  the  true  scorpiops,  some  leading  features  of  ex- 
ternal structure  seem  to  stamp  them  at  a  glance  as  most 
nearly  related  to  the  latter.  The  impression  inevitably 
created  on  a  comparison  of  the  true  and  false  scorpions  is 
that  the  latter  are  little  scorpions  without  tails.  Including 
them,  therefore,  here  in  the  same  ordinal  group  as  the  true 
scorpions,  we  may  shortly  characterise  the  order  as  foUows : 
— Body  elongated-oval;  cephalo-thorax  of  one  undivided 
piecCjhard,  horny,  and  often  tuberculated  or  granulose,  while 
traces  of  thoracic  segments  soldered  together  are  generally 
more  or  less  perceptible.  Abdomen  united  to  the  cephalo- 
thorax  throughout  its  entire  breadth,  and  composed  of 
several  segments  formed  by  articulated  transverse  coriaceous 
plates  on  the  upper  and  under  sides,  united  by  two  lateral 
cartilaginous  membranes.  Falces  didactyle  ;  palpi  ter- 
minating with  a  didactyle  claw  or  pair  of  pincers ;  the 
coxal  joints  of  the  legs,  fixed  to  the  lower  side  of  the 
thoracic  segments,  form  a  kind  of  sternum ;  the  sternal 
plate,  properly  so-called,    being    pither    wanting   or   very 

*  A  more  recent  work  on  Solpugidea  than  that  of  Dr  M.  Kittary, 
is  by  L.  Dufour,  ^fem.  Acad.  Sc,  torn.  xvii.  pp.  333-448,  1862. 

'  According  to  Koch,  and  also  to  Savigny,  in  his  excellent  figur«s. 
Dufour,  who,  Lc.,  says  Rhax  has  two-jointed  tarsi,  evidently  had 
a  species  of  some  other  genus  before  hiin,  probably  Aellopus  (Koch),  or 
else  reckoned  the  metat&rstLS  aa  a  i»art  of  the  tarsus. 
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radimentary.  Eyn  rarious  in  number,  two  to  twelre. 
So  far  the  inie  and  false  scorpions  run  together,  but  when 
compared  more  closely,  differences,  especially  of  internal 
structure,  appear,  which  necessitate  their  subdirision  into 
two  groups  or  sub-orders.  Menge  and  others,  on  account 
of  these  differences,  separate  the  two  groups  more  widely 
still ;  but  one  chief  ground  of  this  wider  separation,  the 
respiratory  system,  being  in  one  tradital,  in  the  other 
(ao-oaMed)  pvlmonarif,  seems  scarcely  sufficiently  well  estab- 
lished to  warrant  it.  Not  that  there  is  not  a  wide  difference 
in  their  respectiTe  respiratory  systems,  but  that  the  whole 
question  of  the  respiration  of  Arachnids  is  hardly  so  settled 
as  to  justify  any  broad  lines  of  classification  being  based 
upon  it.  In  some  groups  of  the  first  order,  Acaiidea,  and 
also  in  the  second  (l^cnogonidea),  no  traces  have  been  yet 
found  of  a  distinct  respiratory  system,  though  perhaps  this 
arises  from  the  minuteness  of  the  creatures  themselves  and 
the  extreme  delicacy  of  the  membranous  walls  of  the  air- 
vessels.  This  latt«r  especially,  as  has  been  dately  observed 
in  regard  to  some  obscure  Myriapodous  insects, — Peripatui 
(H.  N.  Moseley,  "Challenger"  Ejcpedition,  1874,  Ann. 
and.  Mag.  N.  //.,  4  ser.  vol.  xiv.  p.  225), — would  malce 
it  almost  impossible,  by  any  means,  to  discover  these  tracheal 
tnbes,  when  once  the  air  had  been  expressed  from  them. 
Then,  again,  the  so-called  pulmonary  organs  cf  the  true 
scorpions  appear  to  be,  simply,  modified  .  tracheae,  en- 
tirely destitute  of  that  which  speciaUy  stamps  the  tnM 
lung,  that  is,  the  presence  of  blood-vessels  bringing  the 
vital  fluid  tt^ther,  and  carrying  it  through  the  respiratory 
organs  for  aeration.  The  Araneidea,  moreover,  have  both 
the  tracheal  and  so-called  pulmonary  systems  combined  ; 
and  also  in  this  (more  extensively  worked  than  any  other) 
order — Araneidea — the  researches  lately  published  on  their 
organs  of  respiration  by  Philipp  Bertkau  {Arch.  f.  Nat., 
xnviii.  1872,  Heft.  2,  pp.  208-233,  pi.  7),  show  how  much 
has  yet  to  be  learnt  concerning  this  part  of  their  internal 
structure.  Considering,  therefore,  that  the  difference 
between  the  respiratory  systems  of  the  true  and  false  scor- 
(Hons  should  not  separate  them  from  the  same  ordinal 
group,  these  with  other  differences  yet  appear  to  necessitate 
a  division  within  the  order.  We  propose,  therefore,  to 
distinguish  them  under  two  sub-orders  : — 1.  Pseudo-Scor- 
piones ;  2.  Scorpiones. 

Sub-Order  I. — Pieudo-Scorpionet. 

These  are  distinguished  from  the  Scorpiones  chiefly  hy  the 
absence  of  a  tail  and  by  their  mode  of  respiration  (figs.  16, 
17,  18).  The  body  is  of  an  ob)ong-oval  form;  the  ccphalo 
thorax  is  coriaceous ;  the  abdomen  ses.sile  and,  generally,  com- 
posed above  of  eleven,  underneath  of  ten  segmental  rings  or 
articulations,  usually  covered  above  and  below  with  a  double 
longitudinal  series  of  transverse  congous  plates',  united  later- 
ally by  a  membrane,  the  folds  of  which  correspond  to  the 
transverse  plates.  In  the  second  sub-abdominal  segmental 
plate,  on  each  side  of  the  median  line,  there  is  (in  some 
species)  a  small  spiracular  openirg,  aod  in  the  lateral  con- 
■necting  membrane  of  the  third  segment,  opposite  to  the  end 
of  the  third  sub-abdominal  plate,  on  either  side,  is  another 
similar  opening.  These  four  stigmata  are  the  external  aper- 
tures to  the  tracheary  system  (fig.  18);  behind  and  between 
the  two  first  mentioned  stigmata  is  a  spinning  organ, 
furnished  with  minute  tubes  for  the  emission  of  the  silken 
threads ;  and  close  to  this  spinner,  at  the  fore  margin  of 
the  first  abdominal  segment,  is  the  genital  aperture. 

The  Ugs  are  closely  affixed  by  the  coial  joints  to  the  lower 
side  of  the  cephalo-thorax,  and  sit  closely  to  each  other, 
having  a  very  small  longitudinal  space  between  them  analo- 
gous to  a  sternal  plate,  of  which,  however,  there  is  not  even 
a  rudimentary  one,  properly  so-called  The  number  of 
ioints  in  the  legs  is  seven  (Menge),  but  there  appears  to  be 


a  TTuiation  in  this  respect  in  some  species.  Each  tarmu 
ends  with  two  curved  finger-like  claws  terminating  with  a 
short  nail,  and  beneath  th«m  is  another  claw,  modified  at  its 
extremity,  gradually  enlarging  into  a  kind  of  conical  form, 
probably  acting  as  a  sucker  for  the  purpose  of  adhesion  to 
smooth  objects  (fig.  18,  d).  The  tarsal  daws  spring  from 
a  small  heel  or  claw-joint. 


Fig.  18. 


Kig.  17. 

Flo.  18 Cheli/tr  t^taaioidis.  Sa%'my.    a,  cepMftlo-thorax;    b.  Abdomen  i   c,  • 

f«Ice«:  d.  d.  «y«»;  '.  Muder  Bepncnt  of  cepnalo-thofftx : /,  front  dltro;  K  *. 
palpi. 

Fio.  17. — Til©  Mine:  portion  of  under  etde.  a.  rndlmMitarj-  itenituii;  ^  » 
maxille ;  c,  palpus  ;  ^.  digital  Joint ;  f,  movable  fang  ;  /,  lablom ;  o,  o,  faleea 

The  palpi  are  five-jointed,  long  and  strong,  terminating 
with  a  digital  joint  of  large  size,  more  or  less  bulbous  at 
its  base,  and  drawn  out  at  its  extremity  into  a  jaw-like 
claw,      furnished      with  9 

hairs   and    bristles,   and  ,  '  , 

generally  serrated  along 
its  inner  edge.      Against 
this   claw   another,   arti- 
culated to  the  extremity 
of   the   bulbous  portion, 
acts  in  opposition  like  the   *. 
pincers  of  a  crab.     Sup- 
porting    the     palpi    on 
either  side  are  the  max- 
illae,  forming  the   lower      *  1  ^ 
side  of  the   mouth,   the                     i 
upper  side  being  formed  Fio.  10. — c/ieft/fr e«r»ief»/d«.  Linn    pomoBir 

by  two  didactyle  falces  ;  alorr  orc»n«  c.  genital  .penun- ;  .Cracknr- 
besideS   the    movable  jaw       ''^^  tareat  el«w,  t.  r.  aupenOT  TBTPal  cla^H. 

of  the  jalces,  there  are  connected  with  thein  some  denti- 
culate spines,  or  other  spiny  processes  and  bristles.  Within 
the  mouth   is   a  tongue,   which   also    serves   as  a  etem&l, 
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labium,  and  differs  in  its  form  in  different  species.  Tbe  eyet, 
;two  or  four  in  number,  are  situated  on  eaefa  eide  of  the 
fore  part  of  the  cephalo-thorax,  but  there  are  none  in  the 
mGdixJ  lice.  In  some  instances  eyes  are  wantiag  alto- 
gether. 

With  regard  to  internal  structure,  tlie  Pseudo-Scorpi- 
ones  are  very  similar  in  their  musctUar  st/eiem  to  the 
spiders  (Araneidea)  (Menge).  The  digestive  apparatus  is 
aimple ;  a.  large  stomachal  punch  contracted  a  little  in  the 
middle  lies  in  the  thoracic  cavity,  and  from  it  the  alimentary 
canai  rtins  through  to  the  hinder  extremity  of  the  abdomen, 
with  a  double  crook  in  the  course  of  its  passage ;  this 
canal  is  imbedded  on  all  sides  in  a  mass  of  substance 
serring  the  function  of  a  iiver.  The  external  spinning 
organs  hare  already  been  mentioned ;  the  internal  apparatus 
resembles  that  <rf  spiders,  consisting  of  a  number  of  small 
elongated  pear-shaped  sacs,  commnnLcatuig  outwardly  ■vfith 
&e  spinning  tubes. 

Nothing  certain  appears  to  have  been  discovered  in 
regard  to  the  circulatory  system  of  the  pseudo-scorpiones, 
except  tha*  a  simple  vessel  runs  along  beneath  the  middle 
of  the  abdominal  ridge  ;  the  vital  fluid  being  found  free 
among  all  the  other  organs  of  the  body,  so  that  the  air  is 
conveyed  to  the  blood  by  numerous  air-tubes,  and  not  tie 
btood  to  the  air. 

The  tracheal  character  of  the  rerpirutory  tystem  has  been 
just  mentioned.  The  spiracular  openings  vary  in  number 
in  different  species,  two  or  four.  From  the  two  hindermost 
jf  the  abdominal  apertures,  when  four  are  present,  there 
iasne  more  or  less  numerous  thread-like  tubes,  which  conrey 
the  air  to  the  different  parts  of  the  abdomen.  From  each 
of  the  two  foremost  stigmata  a  main  tube  runs  obliquely 
through  the  thoracic  region,  and  from  this  tuhe  finer  ones 
UBue  to  the  rest  of  the  cephalo-thorai  and  its  adjacent 
parts — legs,  palpi,  and  falces.  When  two  spiracular  open- 
ings only  are  present  a  large  tube  runs  from  each  forwards 
into  the  thorax,  and  finer  ones  backwards  into  the  abdonunal 
porta. 

The  reproductive  organs  are  simple.  The  estemal  parts 
in  both  sexes  are  situated  in  the  second  (X)  segment  be- 
neath the  fore  part  of  the  abdomen,  and  consist  of  two 
small  ova!  openings  close  together.  Into  each  of  these 
there  opens  in  the  male  a  curved  horn-like  sac,  with  a 
lateral  direction,  as  weU  as  a  «maller  longitudinal  duct,  the 
latter  leading  from  a  common  seminal  receptacle.  In  the 
female  a  two-branched  oviduct  leads  from  the  ovaria  into 
the  external  apertures  ;  the  mode  of  reproducticai  is  ovi- 
parous, and  the  eggs  are  carried  by  the  female  beneath  the 
fore  part  of  the  abdomen,  somewhat  like  those  of  certain 
of  the  Araneidea. 

Gestrai,  Obseetatioub. — The  Psendo-Sowpiones  are 
aO  of  very  small  size ;  they  do  not  appear  to  form  more 
than  one  family  group,  PseudoScorpionides,  of  which  several 
genera  and  numerous  species  have  been  deseiibeJ  by 
varions  authors.  They  are  widely  distributed,  being  found 
in  tropical  as  w^  as  in  temperate  climates.  Europe 
poflBCBBes  many  species,  and  .even  England  has  several — 
these  being  the  sole  representatives  of  the  Scorpionidea  in 
diis  more  northern  latitude.  Their  habitat  is  under  stones, 
beneath  the  decaying  bark  of  trees,  on  the  damp  soil, 
among  moss  and  herbage  ;  some  are  found  amongst  old 
papers  in  houses,  and  in  herbaria,  and  others  are  said  to  be 
parasitic  on  the  common  house-fly.  For  more  minute 
details  of  stracture  and  other  particulars,  see  A.  Menge, 
Ueber  die  Scheerespinnen,  CltemetrjicE,  who  separates  them 
from  tbe  scorpions  under  the  abore  name,  as  a  family 
group,  nwie  nearly  allied  by  their  internal  stmctore  to  the 
true  spiders  than  to  the  former.  Menge  gives  also  a  list 
of  worVs  on  this  sub-order.  A  paper  lately  published  by 
X)r  Ludwig  hLcch,  i>,t  Nuremberg,  1873,  pp.  68,  describes  and 


gives  analytical    tables  of  all  the    European"  gajera   and 
species  at  present  known. 

Sub-Order  XL — Scorpionidea, 

Between  the  solpugi Js  and  the  scorpions  (figs.  19,  20)  tiie 
last  group  (Pseodo-Scorpiones)  gives  us  an  evuieot  cunuecb- 
ing  link. 

Ib  tiie  present  suborder,  Sctrjnanidea,  or  true  acorpi 


Tlo.\^ — S  carpion  (Buj/nu  Vro4,  CcEb).  a  a,  palpi,  of  which  k,  it,  a»  the  a«1^ 
or  foai-lh  ]omc«,  and  i.  *.  the  mo\able  finpera;  4.  6.  falcea.  wj-.li  two  moraUa 
fan^  i,  i,  and  two  fiiefl  onee,  Ir*.  it*-  d,  ejea;  f...^.  cpper  aegfmnjtal  platca  of 
sbdnmeo ;  /..,/,  articoiated  cartilapmone  iDeictafijie.  constxxit^  nfivar  *'>' 
tmder  plat«B  of  abdomen,-  n,  bajbuos  sliog. 

ons,  the  Exteenal  Stbcctuee  consists  of  a  more  or  leaa 
elongated-oval  body,  covered  witii  a  coriaceous,  or  ikard  md 


Pu,  sa — SeerTrto  Amorctum,  Sar.,  under  side,  with  Hg^  palpJ,  and  faleea 
trancatvd.  a,  a,  maiillc;  t.  &,  npcmninerarj  or  avcona  pair  of  m&xiUjB. 
sm'pOTtiDf:  first  pair  of  l^Rs;  c  c  third  pair  of  ditto  aa^ortisf;  icccmd  pair 
of  Icga;  d..ji,  baaa]  joints  of  Iwo  hinder  pain  of  lees;  /.  oriiire  of  aexaaj 
organs ;  h,  A.  comb-like  appeodaces  (also  floured  ■eparatctT,  enlar^fld) :  »...•, 
eight  spirac)es  le«djAC  to  breathing  orfrani;  A.  mdlnentaiy  ascmai  plate; 
o,  o,  porti&n  of  third  pair  of  aopemumcraij  maxillK  acting  aa  a  steriial  labism. 

homy  integument.  The  cephalo^liorai  is  tuberculate  or 
grannloee,  and  marked  with  varioas  seams,  or  grooves,  and 
ridges,  no  doubt  indicatina  the  union  of  the  caput  aud 
thur>>cic segments.    Out; longitudinal, and, iugeuerai, siUuuglv 
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marked  groove  always  divides  the  caput  longitudinally, 
dividing  also  the  tubercle  on  which  the  central  pair  of  eyes 
is  placed.  This  groove  possibly  represents  the  union  of 
the  two  Begments  of  a  kind  of  duplex  caput  analogous  to 
the  duplex  generative  system  noted  poslea  (p.  285).  The 
abdomen  is  sessile,  i.e.,  united  to  the  thorax  throughout  its 
•whole  breadth,  and  composed  of  twelve  segments,  of  which 
the  five  posterior  ones  form  a  tail ;  these  latter  are  segments 
in  the  strictest  sense,  while  those  of  the  abdomen  proper 
are,  more  correctly  speaking,  articulations  covered  above 
and  below  with  transverse  horny  plate*  Articulated  to  the 
fifth  joint  of  the  taU  is  a  bulb  terminating  with  a  sharp 
Curved  sting.  Poison  secreted  in  the  bulb  is  injected  into 
Wounds  through  two  minute  perforations  near  the  extremity 
of  the  sting.  The  legs  are  not  very  robust,  nor  long,  nor 
Very  unequal  in  length ;  each-  consists  of  seven  joints,  of 
Which  the  basal  ones  (coxae),  are  fixed  to  the  under  side  of 
the  cephalo-thorax,  and  act  partly  as  a  sternum  ;  the  only 
portion  which  can  be  said  to  rejiresent  a  real  sternal  plate 
being  a  very  small  sub-triangular,  or  in  some  genera,  quad- 
rangular piece  immediately  behind  the  first  segment  of  the 
abdomen  between  the  extremities  of  the  coxoe  of  the  fourth 
pair  of  legs  (fig.  20,  k).  These  latter  are  soldered  to  those  of 
the  third  pair,  the  junction  being  visible  as  a  more  or  less 
distinct  groove.  The  coxae  of  the  first  and  second  pairs  have 
angular  pieces  attached  to  them,  used  in  manducation,  and 
hence  caUed  supernumerary  maxillae  (fig.  20,  o,  o,  i,  6);  but 
while  the  pieces  of  the  first  pair  might  perhaps  be  so  named, 
those  of  the  second  pair,  closing  together  as  they  do  on  their 
inner  margins,  rather  form  a  kind  of  sub-triangular  sternal 
appendage  representing  the  labium,  of  which  there  is  none 
properly  so-called.  Each  tarsus  ends  with  two  rather  long 
curved  superior,  and  one  short  straight  tooth-like  inferior, 
claws.  The  first  and  second  segments  of  the  abdomen 
underneath  are  almost  rudimentary;  between  them  and  the 
anterior  edge  of  the  first  segment  is  situated  the  external 
aperture  to  the  organs  of  generation,  the  horny  plate  pro- 
tecting it  being  divided  longitudinally  by  a  more  or  less 
distinct  groove.  From  the  second  segment,  and  articulated 
to  it,  spring  two  very  conspicuous,  curious,  comb-like  appen- 
dages (fig.  20,  h,  h),  composed  of  a  longitudinal  shaft  of 
eeveral  distinct  joints,  with  a  number  of  slightly  curved, 
bluntish  tooth-like  processes,  fitting  closely  together,  and 
articulated  to  their  hinder  edge,  nearly  at  right  angles,  Uke 
the  teeth  of  a  comb.  The  shafts  and  teeth  of  these  appen- 
dages vary  in  the  details  of  their  form  and  structure  ;  their 
use  has  not  yet  been  certainly  ascertained,  but  their  position 
points  to  some  connection  with  the  process  of  generation,- 
which  is  also  the  opinion  of  L.  Dufour  and  others  ;  while 
they  have  also  been  thought  to  be  intended  to  brush  away 
obstructions  from  the  spiracular  orifices  and  other  parts ; 
but  as  in  no  case  are  they  long  enough  to  reach  more  than 
the  first  pair  (out  of  four)  of  these  orifices,  and  every  con- 
eideration  of  structure  is  against  their  being  used  to  clean 
Mher  parts,  this  conjectured  use  is  scarcely  probable. 
Jhe  spiracular  orifices  are  siJiuated  on  the  under  side  of 
the  abdomen  in  four  pairs — one  pair  in  a  transverse  Une 
on  each  of  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  segmental 
plates,  and  are  in  general  easily  seen. 

The  et/es  (six,  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  in  number)  are  placed 
6n  the  fore  part  and  upper  side  of  the  cephalo-thorax, — 
two,  generally  large  ones,  in  a  transverse  line  near  the  middle 
6f  the  upper  part  of  the  caput,  the  rest  (much  smaller  and 
drying  in  size  in  different  genera  and  species)  in  two 
symmetrical  groups,  one  on  each  side  near  its  fore  comers. 
The  falcea  form,  as  in  other  Arachnids,  the  upper  side  of 
the  mouth  ;  they  are  strong,  cylindrical,  and  didactyle, 
the  outer  jaw-like  terminal  claw  being  articulated  in  oppo- 
•ition  to  the  inner  one;  both  are  toothed,  the  denticulatious 
varymg  in  number  sizf  and  form.     Below  the  falces  (and 


forming  with  the  before-mentioned  coxal  appendages  a 
complete  lower  boundary  to  the  mouth)  are  two  strong 
maxiltce,  from  each  of  which  (as  a  basal  joint)  springs  a 
long  strong  palpus  of  four  joints,  the  last  (digital)  joint 
being  more  or  less  bulbiform  at  its  base  and  didactyle  at 
its  extremity.  The  outer  claw  is  movable,  and  (like  the 
fixed  one)  serrate  or  denticulate  on  its  inner  edge.  The 
size  and  form  of  this  didactyle  joint  vary  in  different 
species  and  genera  ;  in  some  it  is  of  enormous  size,  and  its 
denticulatious  very  strong,  while  in  others  it  is  scarcely 
larger  than  the  joint  which  precedes  it.  It  is  the  possession, 
the  position,  and  the  office  of  the  exact  counterpart  of  this 
palpus,  which,  apart  from  other  considerations,  so  plainly 
stamp  the  affinity  of  the  two  sub-orders  of  the  Scorpionidea, 
in  spite  of  the  differences  of  tlieir  respective  internal 
anatomy.  Within  the  mouth  parts  above  noted  is  a  pointed 
tongue  Uangueite)  tipped  with  hairs. 

Internal  Steucture. — The  Muscular  System  of  scor- 
pions is  similar  to  that  of  other  Arachnids.  It  is  well 
detailed  by  L.  Dufour  (Savants  Strangers,  xiv.  pp.  609- 
611),  who  divides  the  muscles  into  thoracic,  abdominal, 
and  caudal;  those  of  the  abdomen  being  also  subdivided 
into  tegumentary,  'perforunt,  and  cardiac. 

The  Organs  of  Digestion  consist  of  a  straight  narrow 
intestine,  with  little  or  no  dilatation,  running  from  the 
mouth  to  the  anus,  which  has  its  external  opening  at  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  fifth  or  last  segment  of  the  tail 
At  the  junction  of  the  stomachal  and  intestinal  portions 
the  biliary  vessels  are  inserted,  and  from  each  side  of  the 
former  (stomachal  part)  there  issue  five  narrow  caeca  run- 
ning into  a  mass  of  fatty  matter  on  either  side. 

The  Respiratory  Organs,  or  pulmo-branchiae,  have  their  ex- 
ternal orifice*  or  stigmata  (as  before  mentioned)  in  four  pairs 
on  the  ventral  surface  of  the  abdomen;  the  pulmo-branchiae, 
of  which  one  is  connected  with  each  stigmatic  opening,  are 
hollow  sacs,  the  walls  of  which  are  folded  into  delicate 
laminae,  each  being  duplex,^  and  all  lying  one  upon  an- 
other like  the  leaves  of  a  book;  the  air  is  admitted  to  these 
through  the  external  openings,  which  are  closed  by  movable 
horny  lips  as  in  insects.  (Jones,  Aniynal  Kingdom,  2d  ed., 
416.)  According,  however,  to  L.  Dufour  (I.e.,  p.  617),  the 
lips  of  the  stigmata  are  immovable,  and  have  a  varied  direc- 
tion in  different  species.  The  air  is  admitted  to  the  pulmo- 
branchiaa  by  the  action  of  a  linear  opening  in  a  supple 
membrane  or  diaphragm  within  the  space  between  the  lips 
and  the  laminae  (L.  Dufour,  I.e.) 

Organs  of  Circulation. — These,  according  to  Newport 
(Philos.  Trans.  1843,  pp.  286-298),  consist  of  an  elongated, 
dorsal  muscular  vessel  (or  heart)  divided  into  eight  cham- 
bers, separated  from  each  other  by  valves,  and  with  auri- 
cular openings  or  valvular  orifices,  at  the  division  of  each 
chamber,  on  its  dorsal  surface.  From  both  sides,  and  at 
each  end  of  the  dorsal  vessel,  arteries  convey  the  vital 
fluid  for  distribution  to  different  parts  of  the  body. 

This  dorsal  vessel  apparently  acts  in  a  manner  analogous 
to  that  of  the  heart  in  vertebrate  animals.  The  vital  fluid 
is  conveyed  back  to  the  "  heart "  from  tbe  pulmo-branchia; 
where  it  has  been  oxygenated  by  means  of  a  great  number 
of  slender  canals,  formed  by  the  collection  together  of 
vessels  that  have  their  origin  at  the  hinder  part  of  the  inner 
side  of  the  pulmo-branchi*.  These  canals  pass  round  the 
sides  of  the  body  in  the  hinder  part  of  each  segment,  and 
pour  their  contents  into  the  dorsal  vessel  through  the 
valvular  orifices  above  mentioned.  The  conveyance  of  the 
fluid  from  the  general  circulation  to  the  pulmo-branchia 
is  effected  by  means  of  an  intricate  system  of  anastomos- 
ing pulinonic  and  capillary  vessels,  situated  chiefly  belovt 
the  nervous  '■hord  on  the  ventral  surface  of  the  body. 

I  L.  DnfouT,  l.e. 
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From  the  above  L.  Duronr  {I.e.)  dissenta.  Accordio?  to  his 
reiearcbes,  which  appear  to  have  been  pursued  under  tie  great 
advantage  of  having  fresh  as  well  as  living  examples  to  observe  and 
dissect,  the  heart  (or  dorsal  vessel)  is  not  divided  into  chambers  at 
all ;  its  chambered  appearance,  which  misled  Newport  and  others, 
arising  from  inevitable  changes  in  the  form  of  the  organ  after 
death,  and  long  immersion  in  spirit  of  wine.  Dufour  gives  very 
exact  fignres  and  descriptions  of  these  changes.  According  to  him 
tha  heart  is  a  simple,  undivided  vessel  running  throughout  the 
i^ole  body,  only  narrowing  at  the  fore  p;irt  of  the  caput,  and  in  its 
passages  through  the  tail  ;  and  from  this  tube  various  lateral  veins 
and  artertea  issue,  those  from  the  hinder  or  tail  portion  being  pro- 
fusely branched.  He  dissents  entirely  from  Newport,  Blanehard, 
and  others,  with  regard  to  the  mode  above  mentioned  in  which  the 
vital  fluid  is  conveyed  to  and  from  the  pulmo-branchiae,  but  he  con- 
fesses that  he  has  not  been  able  to  find  out  how  it  is  actually  effected, 
though  he  believes  that  t'ue  pulmo-branchial  laminae  are  permeated 
by  vascular  ramifications  spread  out  over  every  one  of  their  leaves, 
and  that  in  these  ramifications  the  fluid  receives  the  benefit  of  the 
air  admitted  to  the  lamina.  Siebold,  however,  says  that  no  traces 
of  blood-vessels  have  been  found  in  the  pulmonary  lamellae  of  another 
order,  Araneidea;  and  it  is  hard  to  believe  but  that,  if  such  details  as 
those  given  by  Newport  in  ri*gard  to  the  scorpion  actually  existed, 
Dufour,  with  the  advantage  of  fresh  exampL's  to  dissect,  should 
have  been'  unable  to  discover  it.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  too  soon, 
even  yet,  to  dogmatise  on  the  position  of  the  scorpions  from  their 
respiratory  and  circulatory  systems.  That  they  have  these  two 
systems,  the  first  by  means  of  a  dorsal  vessel,  with  lateral  branches, 
the  latter  by  a  kind  of  pouch  containing  a  modificition  of  tracheas, 
is  certain  ;  and  that  their  system  is  different  from  that  of  some  other 
groups  is  also  certain,  but  in  the  absence  of  a  more  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  real  nature  of  the  difference,  ita  true  value  cannot  well 
be  yet  ascertained. 

Ifervous  System. — A  longitudinal  row  of  nine — according 
to  Newport,  eight — ganglia,  connected  by  a  double  nervous 
chord,  is  situated  in  the  median  line  of  the  body,  below 
the  intestinal  canaL  The  first  ganglion  consists  of  two 
lobes,  the  upper  one  of  which,  occupying  a  position  some- 
what analogous  to  that  of  the  brain  in  the  Vertebrata,  is  so 
called  {cerveau)  by  Dufour.  From  these  lobes  the  optic  and 
other  nerves  issue,  some  of  them  being  connected  with  the 
various  parts  of  the  mouth  and  the  legs.  A  nervous  coUar, 
according  to  some  authors,  s'lrrounds  the  oesophagus. 
Dufour,  however,  disputes  the  existence  of  this  collar,  and 
explains  how  the  idea  of  it  arose,  I.e.,  pp.  556,  557.  Of 
the  remaiMing  ganglia  four  are,  according  to  Dufour, 
situated  in  the  abdomen,  and  from  these  four  there  spring 
oa  each  side  and  underneath,  branching  nerves,  which 
run  to  each  of  the  pulmo-branchiae  respectively  and  their 
adjacent  parts,  as  well  as  to  the  viscera  and  tissues  of  the 
abdomen.  The  first  abdominal  ganglion  is  in  close  con- 
nection with  the  large  thoracic  one,  and  is  in  some  instances 
8o  little  developed  that  Newport  and  others,  overlooking  it, 
derived  the  nerves  running  to  the  first  pair  of  pulmo- 
branchiae  from  the  thoracic  ganglion  itself,  and  thence 
allowed  but  three  to  the  abdomen. 

The  caudal  ganglia,  four  in  number,  do  not  correspond 
to  the  number  of  segments,  which  are  five,  or  counting  the 
terminal  bulb,  six.  From  each  caudal  ganglion  two  lateral 
nerves  only  issue,  except  from  the  last,  whence  there  issue 
three  pairs;  the  extra  ones,  running  back,  and  branching 
out  into  the  muscles  of  the  poison  bulb,  doubtless  add 
greatly  to  its  sensibility  and  irritability. 

,  The  Organs  of  Reproduction  occupy,  both  externally 
and  internally,  a  similar  position  in  both  sexes.  The  ex- 
ternal aperture  is  duplex,  situated  between  the  first  and 
second  segments  of  the  abdomen,  in  front  of  and,  in  a 
manner,  between  the  comb-Uke  appendages,  and  covered  by 
an  operculum.  Internally  those  of  the  male  consist  of  a 
duplex  set  of  vessels  for  the  elaboration,  collection,  and 
conveyance  of  the  seminal  fluid  to  the  external  orifices, 
each  orifice  having  its  own  set.  The  vessels,  answering  to 
testes,  ip  which  the  seminal  fluid  is  secreted,  consist 
each  of  a  tube  forming  three- large  quadrilateral,  fleruose, 
and  free,  anastomosing  meshes  placed  longitudinally  ;  those 
of  one  set  sometimes  communicating  with  the  other  ^t  the 


lower  mesh  by  a  ^hort,  strong  connecting  tube.  AccordiiiK 
to  Treviranus  the  three  meshes  on  either  side  anastomose 
with  each  other,  having,  in  fact,  a  common  connectiorj 
throughout,  but  this  L.  Dufour  considers  to  be  an  abnoc- 
mal  case  ;  the  vessels  for  the  coUection  of  the  seminal  fluid, 
vesiculcB  seminales,  are  thre^  for  each  set,  and  all  open  iuUj 
the  channel  of  emission ;  this  is  produced  backwards  in 
the  form  of  a  long,  fusiform,  sheath  like  channel,  lying 
along  the  flanks  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  attenuated  at 
both  extremities  ;  within  this  channel  is  another  slender, 
corneous  sheath-like  organ,  prolonged  to  the  genital  aper- 
ture, where  it  is  exceedingly  fine.  This  is  "  le  fourrean 
et  I'armure  de  la  verge"  (Dufour),  and  within  it  is  the 
intromittent  organ  itself,  having  a  whitish  cartilaginous, 
thread-like  appearance,  No  recorded  observations  have 
yet  decided  the  mode  in  which  these  parts  of  generation 
are  used  :  the  Scorpionides  being  nocturnal  in  their  habiis 
makes  such  observations  very  difficult,  but  aU  analogy  is  is 
favour  of  copulation  by  the  exsertion  and  introduction  ol 
the  thread-like  organs  above  described  into  the  female  part* 
of  generation.  These  consist  of  two  ovaria,  each  composed 
of  a  membranous  tube,  forming  four  large  quadrilateral 
meshes  in  a  longitudinal  line  on  each  side,  anastomosing 
with  each  other  and  with  those  of  the  other  side ;  each  ol 
these  ovaria  ends  in  a  simple  oviduct  (sometimes  with, 
sometimes  "without  ovisacs)  leading  to  the  vulva  or  exter> 
nal  orifice.  The  general  similaiity  of  these  female  organi 
with  those  of  the  male  is  at  once  apparent.  A  curious 
point  noticeable  in  these  parts  in  the  Scorpionides  is  theii 
duplex  character,  and  hence  the  question  as  to  their  mode 
of  operation  becomes  of  greater  interest.  It  ia  remarkable 
that  the  only  other  Arachnids  in  which  an  intromittent  organ 
is  as  yet  known  are  among  the  Phalangides,  a  group  widely 
separated  from  the  Scorpionides  in  other  characteristic 
details,  though  approaching  much  nearer  to  the  pseudo- 
scorpions.  Scorpions  are  ovo-viviparous,  and,  according  to 
Dufour  (I.e.),  their  period  of  gestation  is  of  great  length, 
exteading  even  to  fifteen  or  sixteen  months ;  but  for  five 
of  these  months,  which  occur  in  the  winter  season,  Dufoui 
concludes,  from  frequent  observations,  that  the  whole  genital 
apparatus  is,  like  the  animal  itself,  in  a  dormant  state,  and 
that  therefore  no  progress  in  the  development  of  the  ova 
takes  place  during  this  period.  On  the  very  important 
branch  of  this  subject— ^the  embryotomy  of  the  scorpion — 
reference  only  can  be  made  to  the  works  of  Heinrich 
Rathke,  Eeisebemerkungen  aus  Taurien  (contained  also  in 
Burdach's  Physiology,  Bd.  iL  p.  242,  et  seq.)  and  to  that 
of  Dr  EUas  Metschnikoff,  "  Embryologie  des  Scorpions,"  Z. 
Wiss.  Zool.,  Bd.  xxL  pp.  204-232,  taf.  xiv.-xviL  ;  abo  sepa- 
rate, Leipzig,  1870. 

General  Obseevations. — The  sub-order  Scorpiohea 
forms  a  remarkably  homogeneous  group.  It  has  been 
divided,  however,  into  several  families  by  Koch  (Die 
Arachn.) ;  and  various  genera,  based  principally  on  the  num- 
ber and  distribution  of  the  eyes,  the  form  of  the  fore  margin 
of  the  cephalo-thorax,  and  the  structure  of  the  comb-Uke 
appendages  attached  to  the  under  side  of  the  abdomen,  have 
been  characterised.  The  species  are  tolerably  numerous, 
but  the  whole  group  greatly  needs  revision,  both  in  respect 
to  its  family  and  generic  divisions,  as  wcU  as  in  regard  to 
the  identification  and  determination  of  the  species.  Those 
found  in  Europe  are  of  comparatively  smnll  dimensions, 
and  are  confined  to  the  southern  parts  of  the  Continent; 
the  majority  are  tropical,  attaining  their  greatest  si2e — 
nine  or  ten  inches  in  length— in  Central  Africa  and  South 
America.  They  are  nocturnal  in  their  habits,  living  by 
day  underneath  stones,  behind  the  loose  bark  of  trees, 
among  the  ruins  and  debris  of  old  walls  end  buildings,  and 
preying  upon  insects  and  other  Arachnida ;  they  are  s^d 
to  be  very  partial  to  the  eggs  of  spiders  and  insects.     It 
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dow  not  appear  that  they  are  able  to  inflict  any  great 
injury  with  the,  often  formidable  lookiilg,  crab-like  claw 
with  which  their  pilpi  terminate,  though  they  can  gripe 
and  hold  oa  firmly  with  them.  The  wound  inflicted  by 
the  4ting  at  the  end  of  the  tail  is  certainly  more  or  less 
venomous  ;  the  amount  of  venom  is  probably  dependent  on 
the  age  of  the  scorpion,  and  the  season  of  the  year ;  and 
the  elFect  of  the  sting  is  no  doubt  dependent  upon  the 
state  of  health,  conatitution,  or  predisposition  of  the  person 
injured.  Experiments,  tried  by  Maupertuia,  upon  poultry 
and  dogs  stung  by  exasperated  scorpions,  resulted  in  their 
almost  entire  immunity  from  bad  efl'ects,  while  in  Redi's 
eiperiments,  the  sting  proved  fatal  in  some  instance?  to 
pigeoiis.  These  experiments  were  tried  with.  European 
species  of  scorpion,  which  would  probably  be  less  veno- 
mous than  those  living  in  tropical  countries.  For  a  recent 
memoir  on  the  poison  of  the  scorpion,  and  the  mode  in 
which,  it  acta,  see  Dr  Jouaset,  Ann.  Ent.  Soc.  France,  1872, 
p.  151 ;  also  ComjAes  Rendus,  1870,  pp.  407-41L  Accord- 
ing to  Jousset,  the  venom  acts  directly  upon  the  red 
globules  of  blood,  paralysing  them,  so  that  becoming 
agglutinated  together,  they  obstruct  the  entrance  to  the 
capillaries  ajid  stop  ciiculation.  The  peasant  inhabitants 
of  Tuscany  ivre  said  to  handle  scorpions  without  fear ;  but 
this  may  be  chiefly  from  a  skilful  mode  of  handling  them. 
A  scorpion  does  not  appear  to  he  able  to  move  its  tail  or 
its  sting  in  a  lateral  direction,  nor  does  it  strike  downwards. 
The  present  writer  baa  seen  natives  of  Egypt  handling  large, 
and  it  is  believed  very  deadly  ones  with  impunity,  but  then 
they  always  held  them  tightly  by  the  last  joint  of  the  tail. 
It  was  a  common  practice  so  to  catch  these  creatures,  and 
after  breaking  off  the  tip  o.l'  the  sting,  to  let  them  loose 
again  ;  but  this  infliction  scaerally  appeared  to  produce  a 
kind  of  paralysis  of  the  whale  tail,  and  probably  tha  poor 
animal  would  soon  die. 

Though  the  w^ell-knowu  tale  of  tbe  scorpion,  when 
surrounded  by  fire,  stinging  itself  to  death,  has  been 
perpetually  repeated,  and  l.-as  even  been  related  to  the 
present  writer  with  some  very  minute  a;ui  extraordinary 
details,  it  must  be  hold  to  be  merely  a  "  traveller's  story." 
Cross-examination,  in  the  special  instance  noted,  very  much 
nettled  the  narrator  at  the  incredulity  which  led  to  it, 
but  it  threw  more  than  a  doubt  over  the  conclusive- 
ness of  the  experiment  narrated.  Probably  -n  some  in- 
stances the  poor  scorpion  has.  been  burnt  tc  death  ;  and 
the  well-known  habit  of  these  creatures,  to  ■.aise  the  tail 
over  the  back  and  recurve  it  so  that  the  exi.emity  touches 
the  fore  part  of  the  cephalo-thorax,  has  led  to  the  idea  that 
it  was  stinging  itself.  Perhaps,  under  the  pain  of  scorching, 
there  may  have  been  convulsive  efforts  and  movements  of 
the  highly  nervous  and  sensitive  tail  in  this  position,  and 
the  point  of  the  sting  may  even  have  been  inserted 
between  the  articulation  of  the  cephalo-thorax  and  abdo- 
men ;  and  what  more  would  be  wanting  to  make  a  won- 
der-loving traveller  believe  that  it  had  really  comiriitted 
anicide  1  The  progress  of  scorpions  is  neither  rapid  nor 
graceful ;  they  are  unable  to  run  without  elevating  the 
tail  to  an  erect  position,  which  seems  to  be  necessary  to 
enable  them  to  preserve  their  balance. 
•  Classification  of  thb  Scorpiose3. — The  following  is 
iSoch's  systematic  division  of  the  scorpions.^ 

Order  SoOBKONEft 

Pam.  1.  'With  six  eyes,  ScorpUmidts. — One  genus  only,  Seorpiu$ 

(Ehrb.) 
fujn.    II.   Eight  eyes,  BiUhicUi. — Fire   ^nen:-  Bvthut  (Leach); 

Opiatofhthalmua  (Koch)  ;  BroUuai  {Id.) ;   TeUgonut  (Id.) ;  and 

Ischnurus  iTd.) 

'  I..  Koch,  Utbertioht  da  Arac/inide.t  Sgalmu,  Nurembeig,  ]  850, 


I'am.  111.  '1  en  iyes,'r<!n/rBfwa,—T'»o  genera:  Ocn/rurtM  (5irb.t : 

and  ^ntjoris  I  Koch). 
Fam.    IV     Twelve   eyes.    Andrortcnides.—'Oitea  grnera:   Audri>- 

ciox-M  (Eiuh);   Tilhyus  (Koch);  xnA  Lwhm  {Id.) 

One  kundreil  and  twenty-two  Epecies,  distributed  varionsly  among 
the  above  elcTen  genera,  have  been  di'scribcd  by  Koch  {DhAmehn.) ; 
bat  uniny  othera  alan  have  since  been  added  to  these,  in  isolated 
popers  by  other'  aiithun.  For  another  systematic  arrangement,  oa 
well  sa  on  the  group  generally,  with  descriptions  of  aeventj-eight 
sped-!*,  sea  Walckeoatr,  hs.  Aft.,  iii.  pp.  1+-75,  where  other  works 
lis  also  vtSanei.  to.  ikorpion.')  hnve  been  found  in  a  fossil  itatc 
as  well  as  in  amber,  in  \yhTctl  sobetaoe*  •  apeciei  of  Tithyus  (JT. 
agejua)  has  been  dascribed  by  Meug& 


Order  YI. — Thelyphowidia. 

The  last  group,  Scorpiones,  seems  to  be  the  culminating 
point  of  the  Arachnids  in  a  certain  plane,  and  it  presents 
the  arachnidous  type  in  its  highest  and  most  complex 
state  of  dfivelopanent.  The  gruup  now  to  be  considered 
gradually  lowers,  so  to  speak,  this  type  again  through  its 
three  well-marked  families,  to  the  last  order  Araneidea. 

As  has  been  before  observed,  tliere  is  seldom  or  never 
in  nature  exactly  the  same  hiatus  between  one  group  and 
anotlier,  as  there  may  be  between  either  of  them  and 
others;  or,  in  other  words,  some  gronps  are  far  more  nearly 
allied  to  the  one  next  to  it  than  others  are  to  that  next  to 
them,  although,  perhapo,  all  of  tho.se  groups  bear  the  same 
apparent  value  in  a  systematic  arrangement.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, the  groups  A,B,  C,  D  may  all  be  equal  in  a  systematic 
arrangement,  and  yet  A  and  B  may  be  far  more  nearly 
allied  than  IB  and  C ;  or  again,  C  and  D  may  be  mot's 
closely  united  than  either  B  and  C  or  A  and  B>  So  the 
two  orders  of  Arachnids — Scorpionidea  and  Tl\elyphcHiidiea 
— are  certainly  far  more  nearly  aUied  to  eaci  other  thari, 
for  instance,  the  Solpugidea  and  Scorpionidea,  or  the 
Thelyphonideaand  Araneidea  are  to  each  other  respectively. 
So  obvious  is  the  affinity  of  the  famdy  Tbelyphonidc* 
of  the  present  order  to  the  Scorpiones,  that  Walckenaer  and 
other.:  have  included  them  in  the  same  order,  making  a 
separate  order  of  its  other  family,  Phrynides  ;  but  the 
latter  family  certainly  seems  nearer  to  Thelyphonides  than 
even  the  Thelyphonides  to  the  Scorpiones;  and  so,  while 
the  Thelyphonides  and  the  Phrynides  must  go  together, 
these  last  could  scarcely  with  any  propriety  be  included  in 
the  same  order  as  the  scorpions.  This  wiU,  we  think,  be 
evident  when  we  consider  presently  their  structural  char- 
acters. From  these  and  other  considerations,  it  haa  thrae- 
fore  been  thought  best  to  separate  the  Thelyphonides  from 
the  Scorpiouides,  and  include  them  in  another  order  witfa 
Phrynides.  _ 

In  the  order  Thelyphonidea,  the  cephalo-thorax  is  siiailsi 
in  the  general  nature  and  condition  of  its  integument  to  that 
of  the  scorpions,  being  hard,  granulose,  and  sometimes  tuber- 
cular, bearing  also  visible  traces  ol  its  soldered  segments. 

The  abdomen  is  segmented,  and  united  to  the  cephalo- 
thorax  by  a  pedicle  of  greater  or  less  strength,  but  never, 
as  in  the  Scorpiones,  throughout  its  entire  breadth  ;  it 
terminates  in  one  family  (Thelyphonides  with  three  post- 
abdominal  segments,  to  which  is  attached  a  long  multi- 
articulate  setiform  tail ;  in  anotlier  ^Tartarides)  with  a 
short  tail  of  different  form  according  to  th«  species ;  and 
in  the  third  fanuly  (Phrynides)  the  abdomen  terminates  with 
a  simple  button-Uke  segment. 

The  leffs  of  the  first  pair  are  much  longer  than  the  rest  (in 
the  Phrynides  of  most  inordinate  length)  and  antennifonn; 
the  tarsi,  and  generally  the  metatarsi,  mnlti-articnlata, 
ending  without  any  terminal  claw ;  the  legs  of  the  other 
three  pairs  are  seven-jointed,  with  the  last,  or  tarsal  joint, 
subdivided 

The  fi/n  when  present  (as  in  two  families),  are  eight 
I  m  uumber,  placed  on  the  fore  part  of  the  cephalo-thorax 
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Jn  three  groups,  and  forming  a  triangle  with  the  apex  (more 
or  less  acute)  directed  forwards ;  the  base  of  the  triangle 
is  formed  by  two  lateral  groups,  each  of  three  contiguous 
eyes ;  the  apex  by  the  third  group  of  two  eyes  near  to- 
gether, but  not  generally  contiguous  to  each  other.  • 

The  falca  aie  monodactylous,  or  terminating  with  a 
simple  movable  fang.  The  paLji  are  four-jointed,  mono- 
dartylous,  or  rather  didactyle  in  a  modified  form.  The 
ttemmn,  is  more  developed  than  irt  the  scorpions,  but  not 
80  fully  as  in  the  next  order,  Araneidea.  The  labium  is 
either  entirely  wanting  or  very  rudimer\tary  in  one  family, 
In  another  fairly  developed,  and  in  another  altogether 
absent  In  any  case,  it  is  probaWy  of  small  economic 
importance  compared  to  the  labium  in  the  Araneidea. 

Such  knowledge  as  is  at  prssent  attainable  in  regard  to 
the  internal  anatomy  of  this  order  will  be  noted  in  the  sepa- 
rate descriptions  of  each  family.  These  families  are  three  in 
number, — Thelyphmiides,  Tartarides,  and  Pkrynides, — and 
being  very  distinct,  it  will  be  well  to  give  a  short  diagnosis 
of  each. 

Family  L — ThelypTumides. 

ExxEENAL  Steucture  (tigs.  21,22). — VoB  cephaZo4horax 
is  sometimes  of  a  tolerably  regular  oval  form,  more  or  less 


PTQ.  n .—Theltfphonni  ffijantevs.  ILoct..  a,  palpos;  \  TDOTBble  6ui(;  or  daw.  fonn- 
uip  with  c  claw  on  fourth  joint,  a  dtdtictyU  claw;  d,  claw  on  third  joint ;  / 
•eRTOcDtal  elongation  of  abdomen,  snpportinff  fall ;  g.  taU ;  A.  A,  fial^^a  j  m.  ejres : 
a  0.  flnt  palpal  joint,  witti  cbaracteristtc  denticuUtiona. 

Hunt-pointed  before,  but  often  it  is  of  an  oblong  quadrate 
shape,  abo  pointed  in  front,  and  making  not  caly  the 
hinder  part  but  also  the  fore  part  somewhat  angular, — the 
latter  having  two  obtuse  lateral  angles,  and  one  acute 
and  apical ;  it  is  of  a  flattened  form,  and  destitute  of  hairs 
and  spines,  but  is  generally  granulose,  and  sometimes  covered 
with  more  marked,  but  still  minute,  tubercles.  Marks  of 
segmental  soldering  are  visible,  as  also  a  longitudinal 
groove  in  the  medial  line  of  the  caput,  similar  to,  but  less 
marked  than,  that  noted  in  regard  to  the  scorpions. 
Beneath  the  cephalo-thorax  are  two  pieces,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  small  sternal  plates,  perhaps  the  ■terminal 
remains  representing  the  complete  sternum  of  the  Araneidea, 
or  anticipating  its  complete  form  in  that  order.  One  of 
these  sterniU  plates  is  of  a  somewhat  triangular  form,  and 


has  its  longest  or  apical  angle  directed  backwards  teCweec 
the  basal  joints  of  the  first  two  pairs  of  lega^  the  other, 
more  heart-shaped,  and  with  the  apical  angle  veveised,  is 
situated  between  the  basal  joints  of  the  legs  of  the  fourth 
pair.  In  some  species  a  minute  corneous  patch  may  be 
seen  between  the  coxae,  or 
basal  joints,  of  the  third  pair 
of  legs,  affording  stiU.  further 
evidence  of  ihe  remains  of  a 
sternal  plate.  At  the  centre 
of  the  fore  margin  of  the 
foremost  of  these  sternal 
plates  is  a  small  point  which 
stems  to  represent  the  labium. 
Beneath  the  fore  part  of  the 
cephalo-thorax  are  two  not 
very  powerful  falces,  termi- 
nating with  a  long,  powerful, 
movable,  curved  fang,  some- 
what resembling  what  we 
find  in  the  Araneidea.  and 
hinting  at  a  transition  to  tuat 
order  from  the  didactyle  falces 
of  the  Scorpiones.  Beneath, 
and  opposed  to,  this  fang  is  a  '^°-  l'''ZV"'^'''^'',T~, '  ^H^'^  <* 

ILXeQ    tootll-Iike    claw;    these       »,  axed  ditto;   „  daw  on  third  palpal 

paxts  of  the  mouth  are  tiiickly     tT^^.i^'^^^' l''!^7i^^ 
clothed    and     fringed     with     organs;  a,  pijce  or  labinmj  o.-o, 

,     .  T  J  ■   i  1      ■      ^        i       orifices  of  refptratorr  orgima. 

hairs.     Immediately  in  front 

of  the  fore  sternal  plate,  beneath  the  anterior  part  of  the 
cephalo-thorax,  are  articulated  two  enormous  maxillce  of  a 
subtnangular  form,  the  apex  being  at  the  articulated  part, 
and  the  inner  basal  angle  prolonged  into  a  larger  or  smaller 
tapering,  pointed  apophysis,  which  is  now  and  then 
denticulate.  .  Froin  the  extremity  of  each  of  the  maxilla 
springs  a  proportionately  strong  and  massive  four-jointed 
palpus,  powerfully  armed  with  spines,  denticulations,  and 
claw-Kke  projections ;  the  inner  extremity  of  the  last,  or 
digital,  joint  terminates  like  the  radial  (or  the  joint  next 
before  it),  with  a  strong,  claw-like,  ^harp-pointed  projection, 
m  imperfect  opposition  to  which  there  is  a  stronger  movable 
claw,  of  the  same  nature, -articulated  to  the  outer  extremity ; 
the  fixed  claw  of  the  digital  joint,  with  the  joint  itself, 
appears  capable  of  being  opposed  at  will  to  the  fixed  claw  of 
the  radial  joint,  thus  giving  the  palpi  a  duplex  kind  of 
didactyle  claw, — didactyle,  that  is,  in  a  modified  sense,  dif- 
fering as  it  does  considerably  from  the  terminal  claw  of  the 
scorpion's  palpus,  which  is  more  properly  spoken  of  as 
didactyle.  The  movable  finger  of  this  clav/would,  perhaps, 
be  more  correctly  reckoned  as  a  substantive  joint,  terminat- 
ing with  a  more  or  less  sharp  corneous  nail ;  and  this  joint, 
opposed  to  a  pointed  apophysis  of  the  one  to  which  it  is 
articulated,  forms  the  so-called  didactyle  claw ;  in  fact,  the 
terminal  palpal  clawof  the  Scorpiones  (including  the  Fseudo- 
Scorpiones)  as  well  as  that  of  the  Phalaagidea,  appears  to 
be  similarly  constructed.  In  the  present  family,  however, 
the  basal  portion  of  the  joint,  bearing  the  fixed  claw,  being 
far  less  developed  (seldom  stronger  or  more  bulbous  than 
the  other  joints),  and  the  two  fingers  being  always  of 
unequal  length,  the  didactyle  nature  of  the  whole  is  less 
real,  and  less  apparent ;  while  in  the  scorpions  its  bulbous 
form  is  generally  apparent,  and  often  inordinate,  the 
equal  length  of  the  two  fingers  and  their  evidently  purposed 
opposition  to  each  other  making  the  claw,  in  the  fullest 
sense,  didactyle. 

If  this  view  (that  the  movable  finger  of  this  claw  is  a 
substantive  joint)  be  correct,  the  palpi  in  the  present  order, 
as  well  as  in  the  orders  Phalangidea  and  Scorpionidea, 
must  be  considered  to  have  five  instead  of  four  joints,  thus 
bringing  the.Ti   to  an  equality   in  this    respect  with  the 
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Anineidea.  ITie  palpi  in  tlie  third  family  of  this  order — 
rhrynidesT— bear  out  this  idea  strongly. 

The  Irya  are  long,  slender,  and  seven-jointed,  except 
those  of  the  first  pair,  which  have  but  six,  the  genual,  or 
fourth,  joint  being  absent.  The  tarsi  of  the  first  pair  are 
divided  into  eight  short  articulations,  while  those  of  the 
rest  have  but  three.  There  is  probably  some  variation  in 
the  number  of  these  articulations  in  different  species,  since 
Walckenaer  describes  the  tarsi  of  the  throe  hinder  pairs  as 
/Jw-jointed  ;  the  first  pair  are  far  more  slender  than  the 
rest,  palpiforra,  and  vrithout  any  terminal  claw;  they 
appear,  as  it  were,  to  be  thrust  out  of  their  position  by 
the  great  size  of  the  maxillne,  and  their  basal  joints  seem 
to  be  jammed  in  over  those  of  the  second  pair.  The  tarsi 
of  the  three  hinder  pairs  terminate  with  three  claws,  of 
which  those  of  the  superior  pair  are  the  strongest  and  curved. 

The  abdomen  is  of  a  long-oval  form,  composed  of  nine 
quasi  segments,  formed  by  a  covering,  both  above  and 
below,  of  so  many  transverse  articulated  corneous  plates; 
whUe  the  cartilaginous  membrane  on  each  side,  between 
the  lateral  margins  of  the  upper  and  lower  plates,  is 
continuous,  not  folded  or  articulate  as  in  the  Scorpionidea. 
This  is  a  point  to  be  noted,  as  it  marks  a  transition  to  the 
abdominal  type  of  the  Arancidea.  The  first  plate  on  the 
upper  side  forms  a  protective  covering  to  the  pedicle  by 
which  the  abdomen  is  united  to  the  cephalo-thorax,  and 
makes  the  pedicle  look  broader  than  it  really  is.  There 
is  a  double  longitudinal  row  of  impressed  circular  spots  on 
the  upper  side,  two  (in  a  transverse  line)  on  each  corneous 
plate,  except  the  first  and  last;  these  impressed  spots  are 
perhaps  points  of  attachment  for  muscular  fibres. 

Beneath  the  abdomen,  on  the  fourth  and  three  following 
segmental  plates,  are  eight  stigmata  in  as  many  largish, 
shallow,  circular  impressions;  they  are,  however,  imperfor- 
ate, and  are  probably,  like  those  mentioned  above,  points  for 
the  attachment  of  mu.scles.  The  spiracular  stigmata  are  four 
in  number,  two  being  placed  beneath  the  hinder  margin  of 
each  of  the  first  and  second  sub-abdominal  plates,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  median  line ;  the  genital  aperture  is 
under  the  hinder  margin  of  the  first  plate,  between  the 
first  two  spiracular  openings.  Joined  to  the  posterior  extre- 
mity of  the  abdomen  are  three  small  cylindrical,  post- 
abdominal  segments,  to  which  is  attached  a  long  setiform 
tail,  variable  in  length,  composed  of  a  number  of  small 
articulations,  and,  like  the  legs  and  palpi,  sparingly  fur- 
nished with  hairs  ;  at  the  extremity  of  the  third  post-abdo- 
minal segment,  beneath-  the  tail,  is  the  anal  opening. 

The  eyes  are  eight  in  number  :  two  placed  transversely, 
near  to  each  other,  on  the  fore  margin  of  the  caput  in  the 
medial  line,  and  three  others  in  a  triangular  group  on  each 
side  at  its  lateral  angles,  just  above  the  insertion  of  the 
legs  of  the  first  pair. 

With  regard  to  the  Internal  Structuke  of  the  Thely- 
phonids but  little  appears  to  have  been  ascertained.  The 
respiration  is  pulmo-branchial  ;  tlie  spiracular  apertures 
being,  as  above  stated,  four  in  number,  and  situated  in  the 
position  already  mentioned.  Their  mode  of  reproduction 
is  probably  like  that  of  the  scorpions,  ovo-viviparous,  but 
this  is  conjecture  only. 

General  Observations. — The  family  Thelyphonides  is 
exceedingly  homogeneous,  and  comprises  but  a  single 
genus,  Thetyphonus  (Latr.),  of  which  twenty-nine  species 
only  have  been  recorded  and  described, — twenty-six  in  one 
of  the  latest  works  upon  them,  by  A.  G.  Butler,  Ann.  and 
Mag.  y.  H.  1872,  vol.  x.  pp.  200-206,  and  Cistula  Ento- 
mnloijica,  1873,  part  vL  pp.  129-132  ;  and  three  others  in 
a  still  more  recent  paper  by  the  late  Dr  Stoliczka,  Journ. 
As.  Site.  Beng.,  part  ii.  No.  2,  pL  xii. 

All  the  species  of  this  small  but  remarkable  group  are 
confined   to  the  tropical   regions  of   Asia,   America,  and 


Australasia,  no  species  having  yet  been  recorded  from  Af  lical 
In  size  th?y  vary  from  rather  more  than  half  an  inch  to  2 
or  3  inches  in  length.  Among  other  characters  useful  in 
the  identification  of  the  species,  are  the  number  and  dif- 
ferential development  of  the  various  processes  and  denticu- 
lations  of  the  palpal  joints.  Of  their  habits  little  is  known, 
and  much  of  that  little  is  of  a  very  recent  date.  Dr 
Stoliczka  (/.c.)  gives  a  short  account  of  them,  from  which 
it  appears  that  they  are  nocturnal  or  crepuscular,  living  by 
day  in  damp  places  under  the  bark  of  old  trees  ;  when 
disturbed  they  hold  up  the  palpi,  as  if  for  defence,  and 
beat  a  rapid  retreat,  with  the  tail  in  an  erect  positim. 
In  this  position  of  the  tail  wo  see  a  curious  relationship  to 
the  scorpions,  but  apparently  without  the  same  necessity, 
in  the  present  instance,  for  such  a  position.  They  lie  still 
when  uncovered,  evidently  simulating  (though  of  course 
unconsciously)  a  fragment  of  old  bark  or  fungus.  The  first 
pair  of  legs  act  more  as  feelers  than  as  organs  of  locomo- 
tion. In  the  presence  of  a  sternal  plate,  the  mode  in  which 
the  abdomen  is  united  to  the  cephalo-thorax,  and  the  struc- 
ture of  the  falcos,  Thelyphonids  approach  nearer  than  the 
scorpions  to  the  structure  of  the  true  spiders,  and,  as  we 
shall  see,  the  family  Phrynides  is  a  transitional  group 
bridging  over  some  part  of  the  gap  between  the  two, 
while  in  the  massive  palpi  (though  imperfectly  didactyle), 
and  in  some  other  respects,  they  show  an  unmistakable 
alliance  to  the  scorpions. 

Family  IT. — Tartarides. 

This  family  is  nearly  allied  to  the  former — Thelypho- 
nides— but  has  a  more  elongated  form.  The  ceplialo- 
thorax  is  beak-like  in  front,  and  is  also  divided  into  two 
parts  or  segments ;  the  first  comprises  the  caput,  and  the 
coalesced  thoracic  segments  belonging  to  the  first  two  pairs 
of  legs ;  the  hinder  part  is  the  smallest,  and  comprises 
the  second  thoracic  segments  belonging  to  the  third  and 
fourth  pairs,  but  no  grooves  or  indentations  mark  the  union 
of  the  segments,  its  surface  being  smootl.  and  glossy.  The 
abdomen  is  united  to  the  cephalo-thorax  by  a  stout  pedicle, 
and  is  covered  above  and  below,  as  in  Thelyphonides,  with 
eight  or  nine  transverse,  corneous,  articulated  plates,  the 
upper  series  separated  from  the  lower  by  a  narrow 
divisional  space,  covered  with  a  continuous  cartilaginous 
integument.  Beneath  the  fore  part,  at  the  hinder  margin 
of  the  first  sub-abdominal  segment,  a  line-like  fissure  in 
the  median  line  probably  represents  the  opening  to  the 
reproductive  ofgans ;  near  the  fore  margin  of  each  of  the 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  plates,  in  a  transverse  line,  are 
two  small  elongated  stigmata,  thought  at  first  to  belong  to 
the  respiratory  apparatus,  but  further  examination  seems 
to  prove  them  to  be,  like  the  eight  analogous  stigmata  in 
Thelyphonides,  imperforate,  and  probably  due  to  the  same 
cause  conjectured  in  regard  to  them.  Two  (or  four)  narrow 
slits,  placed  two  and  two  symmetrically  on  each  side  of 
the  genital  aperture  at  the  fore  margin  of  the  first  and 
second  segments,  but  very  difficult  to  be  correctly  ascer- 
tained, are  probahly  the  external  openings  to  the  respiratory 
organs  ;  these  points,  however,  can  hardly  yet  be  said  to 
be  satisfactorily  determined.  Two  or  three  very  narrow 
corneous  rings*  or  post-abdominal  articulations,  support  a 
caudal  appendage,  either  slender,  cyliiidiical,  and  bi-arti- 
culate,  or  of  a  largish,  peculiar,  sub-triangular  lorrti, 
articulated  to  a  small  foot^stalk.  Eyes  none,  no  tiaces 
even  of  eyes  being  visible.  The  falces  are  strong,  of  a 
flattened  cylindrical  form,  deeper  than  broad,  projecting  in 
the  plane  of  the  cephalo-thorax,  and  terminating  with  a 
sharp,  curved,  movable  fang  at  their  upper  extremity,  the 
lower  extremity  being  rather  pointedly  prominent. 

The  palpi  are  very  strong,  five-jcinted,  and  each  issues 
from    a   long,    atrong,    nearly   cylindrical    basal  joint   or, 
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maxilla,  the  inner  fore  corner  of  which  is  prolonged  into  a 
sharp,  strong  point  ;  the  other  joints  are  armed  variously 
with  teeth,  and  the  final,  or  digital,  joint  in  one  species  has 
a  longish,  but  not  very  stiong,  spine  beneath  it,  terminating 
with  a  small,  apparently  movable,  curved  claw.  In  these 
palpi  we  see  a  marked  transition  from  the  more  apparent 
didactyle  nature  of  those  of  Thelyphonides  to  those  of  the 
Phrynides,  removing  them  further  than  the  former,  in  this 
respect,  from  the  Scorpiones. 

The  legs  appear  very  similar  to  taose  of  Thelyphonus; 
they  are  seven-jointed;  thoso  of  the  first  pair  are  slender 
and  evidently  palpifurm  ;  their  tarsi  are  composed  each  of 
several  (apparently  ten)  minute  articulations,  and  devoid 
of  terminal  claws.  Those  of  the  other  three  pairs  are 
apparently  inarticulate,  and  each  ends  with  three  simple 
curved  claws,  of  which  the  inferior  one  is  the  smallest  and 
most  sharply  bent ;  the  femora  of  these  three  pairs  are  aH 
strong,  those  of  the  fourth  pair  inordinately  so.  The  ster- 
nal plates  are  very  similar  to  those  of  Thelyphonus,  but 
the  hinder  one  is  not  so  much  developed,  and  the  central 
corneous  spot  is  not  visible. 

This  family,  of  small  but  exceedingly  interesting  blind 
Arachnids,  contains  but  one  at  present  known  genus — 
Ni/ctalops  (Cambridge),  and  two  species — N.  crassicaudata 
(Id.)  and  N.  tenuicaudata  (Id.);  both  are  of  a  uniform 
pale  yellow-brown  colour,  diflfering  from  each  other,  among 
other  characters,  in  the  markedly  different  form  of  the  taO ; 
the  length  of  the  largest  (probably,  but  not  certainly 
ascertained  to  be,  in  the  adult  state)  is  but  2J  lines.  They. 
are  found  under  decayed  leaves  in  Ceylon  ;  but  nothing  is 
yet  known  of  their  habits,  nor  of  their  internal  'structure 
and  anatomy  ;  analogy,  however,  points  to  a  similarity  in 
this  latter  respect  to  Thelyphonus. 

Family  III. — Phrynides. 

This  is  also  a  remarkably  homogeneous  family,  and 
although,  undoubtedly,  a  near  ally  of  the  Thelyphonides, 
yet  in  its  form  it  presents  many  typical  characters  of  the 
Araneidea  (figs.  23,  24,  25). 

With  respect  to  External  Structxtre,  the  hody  is  short 
and  broad  instead  of  elongated,  as  in  Thelyphonus  andNycta- 
lops.  The  cephalo-tkorax  is  flattened,  of  a  round  oval  form, 
hoUowed  on  the  hinder  margin,  and  often  of  a  short  heart  or 
kidney  shape ;  its  integument  is  hard,  homy,  granulose,  and 
often  tuberculose ;  near  the  centre  is  a  deep  fovea,  or  pit- 
like  indentation,  from  which  other  grooves  and  indentations 
radiate,  showing  the,  now  soldered  up,  junctional  lines  of 
the  caput  and  thorax,  and  thoracic  segments.  In  these 
characters  of  the  cephalo-thorax  the  affinity  of  Phrynides  to 
the  Araneidea  is  very  plainly  indicated,  as  it  is  also  in  the 
sternal  plate,  around  which  the  legs  are  articulated. 

The /alces  are  strong  and  somewhat  cylindrical  in  form. 
They  project  in  a  line  parallel  to  that  o£ the  cephalo-thorax, 
and  each  terminates  with  a  strong  curved  denticulated  fang, 
which  is  articulated  to  its  upper  extremity.    The  falces  are 
toothed  also  on  their  under  sides ;  the  denticulations  of  the 
falces  and  their  fangs  differ  a  good  deal  in  different  species, 
and  form  one  of  the  best  and  most  tangible  characters  for 
the  determination  of  the  species  (see  a  paper  on  "  Phrynus," 
by  A.  &.  Butler,  in  Ann.  and  Mag.  N.  U.,  Aug.  1873,  pp. 
117-125,  pis.  6,  7).     In  the  usual  position  are  two  strong 
divergent  maxillce,  each  with   a  broad  obtusely  rounded 
apophysis  at  the  fore  extremity  on  the  inner  side  ;  from 
the  extremity  of  each  maxilla  springs  a  long,  strong  pa//)!a, 
in    some    species    of    great  length,  consisting    of    four    or 
(reckoning  the  large  terminal  movable  claw  as  f.  substan- 
tive joint)  five  joints.     This  palpus  is  armed  variously  with 
tubercles,   spines,    and   denticulations,    especially    on    the 
cubital   and  radial  joints,  where  several  long,  strong  spines, 
opposed  by  the  terminal   claw  (or  digital  joint),  form  a 
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powerful  grasping  or  raptorial  organ,  but  one  considerably 
further  removed  than  the  analogous  portion  of  structure  in 
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Flo.  28  — PhrynvA  mediut.  Koch,  a,  o,  moTable  Tanf^s  or  claws  on  fourtb  Joint  of 
palpt;  t,  i,  fonning,  with  dawB.  c  c.  on  third  joint,  modified  didactyle  claw  ;  b. 
cephaJo-thorax;  d.  falces;  c,  abdomen:  /.  button  at  end  of  ditto;  A.  A,  eyui 
t,  1,  long  palplfonn  legs. 

Thelyphonus  from  the  didactyle  claw  of  the  Scorpionidea. 
Between  the  maxillae,  and  issuing  from  the  fore  margin  of 


Pio.  U^—Phrynxu  < — 7  portion  of  under  (Idei    ^  U8lQm  .  b.  b,  naxiila;  <^ 
sternum;  (i...d,  oiiCces  of  respiratory  organs;  «,  genital  apentire. 

the  sternum,  is  a  narrow,  elongated  tapering  labium,  in 
some  species  bifid  at  its  extremity  ;  the  presence  of  a  dis- 
tinct sternal  Up,  or  labium,  is 
another  mark  of  affinity  to  the 
Araneidea. 

The  legs  (seven-jointed)  are  long 
and  generally  slender,  though  the' 
coxal  joints  of  the  three  hinder 
pairs  are  long  and  strong,  and  arti.  p,,,  j5._Faii  and  lum  of 
culated  laterally  to  the  sternum.  Piuynoirm./cr^u.rMu. 
The  legs  of  the  first  pair  are  palpiform,  and  of  great  length 
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and  tenuity,  the  three  terminal  joints  forming  one  long  slen- 
der tapering  portion,  which  is  however  subdivided  into  a 
great  number  of  minute  homogeneous  articulations  without 
any  terminal  claw  ;  each  tarsus  of  the  remaining  three 
pairs  is  divided  into  three  articulations,  ending  with  two 
curved  claws  ;  and  in  some  species  the  tibial  joint  of  the 
fotirth  pair  ia  also  tri-articulate.  Probably  the  subdivision 
of  the  fourth  pair  of  legs  varies  in  other  species  also.  The 
coxal  joints  of  the  first  pair  are,  as  it  were,  crushed  in 
behind  the  maxillae  and  above  the  cosoe  of  the  second  pair, 
as  in  Thel}^)honus.  The  extreme  articulation  of  each  tarsus 
has  a  peculiarity  never  (it  is  believed)  noticed  before;  its 
upper  side  being  covered,  throughout  its  length,  with  a  sepa- 
rate integumental  plate,  prolonged  at  its  fore  extremity  into 
a  corneous,  slightly  bent,  claw-like  apophysis,  forming  a 
kind  of  third  claw  above  and  between  the  two  ordinary 
ones.  These  latter  spring  from  a  supernumerary  or  heel 
joint,  which  has  a  short,  conical,  tooth-like  spur  beneath 
it,  representing  the  usual  third  claw  in  other  groups. 

The  eyes,  eight  in  number,  are  placed  in  three  groups, 
forming  a  very  obtuse  angled  triangle  on  the  fore  margin  of 
the  caput.  Two  eyes,  seated  transversely,  and  near  together 
in  the  medial  line,  constitute  the  apex  of  the  triangle,  which 
is  directed  forwards ;  the  other  two  groups  are  of  three  eyes 
each,  closely  grouped  in  a  triangular  form,  one  on  each  side, 
about  parallel  with  the  second  pair  of  legs. 

The  abdomen  is  oval,  of  a  somewhat  flattened  form,  and 
joined  to  the  cephalo-thorai  by  a  narrow  pedicle,  showing, 
in  this  also,  a  near  approach  to  the  Araneidea;  it  consists 
of  ten  quasi-3egment3,  or  articulations,  formed,  as  in  the 
other  families  of  the  order,  by  a  series  of  upper  and  lower 
transverse  corneous  plates,  having  an,  apparently  continuous, 
cartilaginous  integum2nt  between  the  two  series  of  plates, 
and  terminating  with  a  button-like  joint,  or  process,  at  its 
extremity.  On  the  under  side  are  two  parallel  rows  of 
impressed  spots,  two,  in  a  transverse  line,  in  each  of  the 
fourth  and  three  following  sub-abdominal  plates;  but, 
apparently,  like  the  corresponding  marks  in  Thclyphonus, 
imperforate.  The  orgaru  of  generation  have  their  exter- 
nal orifice  beneath  the  posterior  margin  of  the  first  sub- 
abdominal  plate;  and  the  external  openings  to  the  re- 
tpiratory  organs,  four  in  number,  are  situated,  two  beneath 
the  posterior  margin  of  the  first,  and  two  others  beneath 
that  of  the  second  of  these  plates.  The  sternum  is  oval, 
and  often  superficially  divided  into  several  portions  by 
various  ridges  and  indentations. 

With  regard  to  the  iNTKaUAL  Htkuctcvx  of  the  Phry- 
nides,  the  respiratory  system  is  pulmo-branchial,  the  orifices 
to  these  organs  being  four  in  number,  and  placed  as  above 
mentioned. 

The  nervo'us  system,  according  to  Van  der  ffocven, 
appears  to  be  very  simple,  consisting  of  a  large  thoracic 
bi  lobed  ganglion,  from  which  four  pairs  of  lateral  nerves 
issue,  while  a  double  nervous  chord  runs  back  through  the 
connecting  pedicle  into  the  abdomen,  where  it  divides  into 
two  divergent  branches,  from  which  the  various  nerves  are 
distributed  to  the  different  parts  of  the  abdomen. 

Qknsbai.  Remakks. — The  family  Phrynides  comprises 
but  one  genus,  Phrynus  (Olivier),  which,  according  to  the 
most  recent  publication  upon  it  (A.  G.  Butler,  I.e.  supra), 
includes  twenty  species  only,  all  confined  to  the  tropical 
regions  of  the  world.  The  individuals  of  most  of  these 
species  appear  to  be  of  rare  occurrence,  or,  at  least,  but 
rarely  observed,  and  the  family  has,  comparatively  speaking, 
received  but  little  attention.  It  is,  however,  one  of  great 
interest  and  importance,  and  deserves  more  elaborate  and 
careful  treatment,  especially  in  regard  to  its  habits  and 
internal  anatomy,  for  it  undoubtedly  forms  a  plain  passage 
from  the  Scorpionidea (through  Tbelyphonus  and  Nyctalops) 
to  the  true  spiders  (AxaneideaV    The  main  ezteruAl  marks 


of  affinity  with  this  order  have  been  noticed  in  sp>eaking  of 
the  different  portions  of  external  structure  of  the  Phrynides. 

Order  VII. — Akajtmdea. 

We  have  come  now,  by  an  easy  transition  from--  th» 
Phrynides,  to  the  last  order  of  Arachnids — Araneidea  ot 
True  Spiders  (figs.  26,  27,  28).     And  first,  with  regard  to 


PiQ.  36. — Spider  iCam^idffea /a4ei<ita^  Kocb).     Acluit  mala. 

their  External  Structure,  they  consist,  liie  others  of 
the  sub-class  An>.chiiida,  of  a  body  divided  into  two  parts 
— cephalo-thorax  and  abdomen  ;  but  these  are  united  only 


Fig.  27. 


Pig.  28. 


Fio.  17. — Cambriffffca  /atetaCa;  adnlt  male,  nnder  Bide,  wl'Ti  lee?  and  one  paJpnt 
tniDcated.  /,  BterDam ;  (?.  p,  maxilla;  A,  labiaic-.  t,  i,  faicea.  with  r  tone*  of 
ditto;  m.  one  of  ordmary  BijlracuJar  orifli-eB  (the  correBponding  one  on  oppottt* 
Bide  not  lettered);  n.  (tenltiil  apenure,  leftdlng.  Id  the  male,  only  to  (ipermatic 
vcsbcIb;  0,  0.  opinnerB;  p,  ana]  uriflce;  (,  (.  eitra  pair  0/  Bplra£ular  opeairp  ; 
1.  dIpUal  joint  o(  palpiiB;  2.  palpal  orgauB ;  3.  radia'  Joint;  4  cnbita' ;  k 
boineral .  $,  axillary. 

fX<».  28.— The  Bame  .  upper  Bide  of  cephalo-thorax.  «...«,  coaletecd  tb«r««lc  tej^ 
menlB;  6,  caput;  c,  c,  f»lce»;  d,  eyes;  e,  central  Indeniatiou. 

by  a  slender  pedicle,  and  neither  is  segmented,  ringed,  ot 
articulated,  nor  (in  respect  to  the  abdomen)  covered  with 
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homy  plates-  except  in  two  instances — Liphisiius  detulior 
(Schiodte)  and  (but  partially  only)  TetrabUmma  mtdiocula- 
tum  (Cambridge),  both  exceedingly  rare  and  remarkable 
species.  The  cephalo-thorax,  though  undivided,  yet  shows 
by  its  various,  and  more  or  less  strongly  marked,  converging 
grooves  and  indentations,  that  it  is  composed  of  the 
ordinary  cephalic  and  thoracic  segments  soldered  together ; 
and  although  these  segments  form  but  one  undivided  por- 
tion of  structure,  it  is  necessary  to  speak  of  it  frequently 
by  the  names  of  its  two  portions — caput  and  thorax.  The 
caput  is  almost  always  easily  traced,  forming  a  kind  of 
wedge-shaped  portion,  jammed  (as  it  were)  into  the  first 
of  the  thoracic  segments,  and  giving  one  the  idea,  in  most 
cases,  of  its  forepart  having  been  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
tnincated  or  lopped  off  (fig.  28,  6).  Similarly  the  last  of  the 
four  thoracic  segments  has  the  appearance  of  having  been 
driven  in  to  meet  the  caput,  all  the  segments  thus  converg- 
ing, on  the  upper  side,  towards  a  common  fovea,  or  more  or 
less  deep  central  indentation  (fig.  28,  e),  and  on  the  under 
side  forming  a  sternum  (or  sternal  plate),  in  which,  however, 
no  appearance  of  segmentation  is  generally  visible  beyond 
small  eminences  opposite  to  the  articulation  of  the  legs, 
with  which  the  number  of  the  thoracic  segments,  as  seen 
above,  agrees.  The  integument  of  the  cephalo-thorax  is 
either  hard,  horny,  or  coriaceous,  generally  more  or  less 
clothed  with  hairs  and  bristles,  and  sometimes,  though 
more  rarely,  with  tubercles  and  spines ;  occasionally  it  is 
perfectly  smooth  ind  glabrous.  The  eyes,  when  present, 
are  two,  four,  six,  or  eight,  and  are  very  variously,  but  always 
symmetrically,  disposed  on  the  fore  part  of  the  caput  (figs. 
28,  29,  30).  The  number  and  general  position  of  the  eyes 
form  valuable  characters  for  the  for- 
mation of  genera  ;  while  their  rela- 
tive size  is  strongly  characteristic  of 
species.  The  eyes  of  spiders,  like 
those  of  other  Arachnids,  are  always 
simple. 

The  Ugs,  eight  in  number,  are  arti- 
c'llated  to  the  sternal  plate  (mentioned 
above)  which  forms  the  under  side 
of  the  cephalo-thorax  :  in  one  genus,  fio- w —Caput  of  4tt»i  —  r 
however  (Miagrammopes,  Cambr.), 
found  in  Ceylon  and  Australia,  no  sternum  properly  so 
called  exists,  the  legs  being  articulated  to  the  continvious 
under  side  of  the  cephalo- 
thorax.  Except  in  one  or  two 
species  the  legs  are  seven-jointed, 
and  variously  furnished  with 
hairs.bristles,  and  spines.  Many 
spiders  have  a  kind  of  pad  of 
closely  set  papillae-form  hairs 
beneath  the  extremity  of  the 
tarsi  of  some  or  all  the  legs,  and 
often  extending  along  the  whole 
of  the  under  side  of  the  joint. 
This  pad  enables  the  spider  to 
run  over  smooth  vertical  sur- 
faces, acting  as  a  kind  of  sucker, 
partly  by  atmospheric  pressure, 
and  partly  (Mr  Blackwall  thinks 
wholly)  by  means  of  a  viscid 
secretion  from  the  papillse-form 
hairs.  Each  tarsus  ends  with 
either  two  or  three  more  or  less 
curved  or  bent  claws,  commonly  (but  not  always)  pectinate 
or  finely  denticulated  ;  these  (with  other  opposed  serrated 
claws,  in  some  groups)  are  used  in  traversing  their  webs, 
and  as  hooks  to  give  a  tension  to  the  line  of  their  snares 
by  alternately  pressing  and  straining  upon  them  ;  the 
ipines  and  bristles  are  used  also  in  many  cases  in  the  actual 
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construction  of  the  silken  snares  in  which  spider?  entiap 
their  prey.  The  spines  on  the  legs  of  some  spiders  which 
excavate  cylindrical  holes  in  the  earth  (lined  with  silk  and 
closed  with  a  hinged  lid)  are  very  strong,  and  well  suited 
for  digging  out  the  soil  The  males  of  some  species,  again, 
have  a  curious  row  of  short,  closely  set,  curved,  spiny 
bristles  along  a  portion  of  the  upper  side  of  the  metatarsi 
of  the  fourth  pair  of  legs  ;  the  use  of  this  row  of  bristles 
(called  the  calamUlrum)  ha  alluded  to  further  on.  The 
length  of  the  legs  in  spiders  (both  actual  and  relative)  is 
very  various  ;  and  the  differences  between  them,  as  well  as 
their  armature  and  terminal  claws,  furnish  valuable  charac- 
ters, often  generic,  and  always  important  in  the  determinar 
tion  of  species. 

The /a/ccs,  two  in  number,  are  articulated  immediately 
below  the  fore  margin  of  the  caput ;  their  direction  is 
various,  ranging  from  a  line  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the 
cephalo-thorax  to  one  perpendicular  to  it ;  they  are  in 
general  opposed  to  each  other,  and  in  most  cases  are  armed 
with  teeth  on  their  inner  surface,  especially  towards  the 
extremities;  each  also  terminates  with  a  movable  curved 
fang,  which,  when  not  in  use,  is  (according  to  its  mode  of 
articulation)  folded  down  either  across  the  inner  side  of 
the  extremity  of  the  fall,  or  (as  in  one  extensive  family, 
Theraphosides)  backwards  along  its  length  ;  by  means  of 
these  fangs,  which  are  internally  channelled  and  perforated 
at  their  extremities,  a  poison  secreted  within  the  caput  is 
instUled  into  the  wound  made  by  them,  proving,  no  doubt, 
fatal  to  the  spider's  prey,  and  often  nearly  so  to  human 
beings.  Not  to  dwell  upon  the,  probably  exaggerated, 
accounts  of  the  Tarantula,  there  are  well-authenticated 
instances  of  recent  date  in  regard  to  the  very  deadly  nature 
of  the  poison  of  quite  a  small  spider,  Lathrodectus  Eatipo 
(LL  Powell),  found  in  New  Zealand  {Trans.  N.  Z.  Instit. 
m.  p.  56;  also  Id.  ii  p.  81,  and  iii.  p.  29).  A  larger 
European  species  of  the  same  genus,  L.  oculatu*  (Walck.), 
also  bears  the  reputation  of  being  venomous. 

The  maxillcB  are  a  conspicuous,  as  well  as  an  important, 
portion  of  structure  in  the  Araneidea ;  they  are  two  strong 
pieces  situated  immediately  behind  the  falces,  exceedingly 
varied  in  form  and  strength,  and  articulated  to  the  fore 
side  of  the  sternum  between  the  basal  joints  of  the  first 
pair  of  legs.  Their  real  direction  is  always  divergent,  t.e., 
outwards  from  each  other,  but  as  in  most  cases  the  inner 
extremity  is  produced  into  an  apophysis  of  greater  or  less 
size  (sometimes  following  the  direction  of  the  maxilla, 
sometimes  curved  so  that  its  extremity  almost  touches  that 
of  the  opposite  maxilla),  the  maxilla  itself  often  seems  lost 
in  the  part  which  projects  from  it  Owing  to  this,  the 
palpus  which  springs  from  each  maxilla,  although  really 
always  springing/rom  iu  extremity,  appears  more  frequently 
to  issue  from  its  outer  side  ;  and,  in  fact,  it  can  hardly  in 
those  cases  be  described  (without  leading  to  some  con- 
fusion) as  issuing  in  any  other  way.  The  form  of  the 
maxillae,  together  with  the  apparent  point  of  palpal  issue, 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  valuable  characters  for  the 
establishment  of  genera. 

The  palpi,  issuing  from  the  maxillje  as  just  described, 
are  two  (in  both  'sexes  of  many,  and  in  the  female  sex  of 
most  species,  leg-like)  limbs,  of  five  or  (counting  the  basal 
joint — maxilla — to  which  each  is  articulated)  six  joints  ; 
in  the  female  spider  the  palpi  generally  end  with  a  single, 
and  sometimes  denticulate,  curved  claw;  in  some  instances, 
however,  there  is  no  terminal  palpal  claw  ;  but  in  the  male, 
the  third  (cubital)  and  fourth  {radial)  joints  of"  the  palpi 
are  (the  former  often,  the  latter  always)  characterised  by 
prominences,  spiny  apophyses,  or  protuberances,  which 
furnish  some  of  the  strongest,  as  well  as  most  tangible, 
specific  characters  of  that  sex ;  the  last  (or  digital)  joint  of 
each  palpus  (in  the  male  spider)  is  generally  more  or  lesa 
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concave,  and  always  includes,  either  within  its  concavity 
or  articulated  to  its  under  side,  a  (frequently  complex) 
congeries  of  corneous  lobes,  spines,  and  spiny  processes,  in 
tome  instances  articulated  to  each  other  so  as  to  be  capable 
of  being  opened  out  as  by  hinges.  These  are  not  developed 
until  the  spider  arrives  at  maturity.  Up  to  that  period 
the  digital  joint  has  a  tumid  and  somewhat  serai-diaphanous 
appearance,  and,  although  commonly  smaller,  bears  the 
tame  general  form  that  it  has  after  maturity.  These  pro- 
cesses, or,  as  they  are  called,  palpal  organs,  are  connected 
with  the  process  of  reproduction — the  fecundation  of  the 
female.  This  subject,  however,  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
refer  to  again.  The  palpi  are  generally  furnished  more  or 
less  with  hairs,  bristles,  and  spines,  like  the  legs ;  and  like 
them,  also,  are  reproduced  after  accidental  loss. 

The  labium  is  also  another  important  portion  of  strueture  ; 
it  is  situated  at  the  fore  extremity  of  the  sternum,  between 
and  in  front  of  (or  rather  beneath)  the  maxilla;;  it  is  of  varied 
form  and  size,  and  stopping  the  gap  between  the  maxillsp, 
it  completes  with  them  the  inferior  and  lateral  boundaries 
of  the  mouth,  the  falces  forming  its  upper  limits.  The 
labium  is  always  present,  except  in  a  new  and  very  remark- 
able Brazilian  spider,  Aphantochil us  Rogersii  (Cambr.),  in 
which  the  labium  is  wanting,  and  yet  not  wanted,  because 
the  maxillae,  in  this  instance,  close  up  to  each  other,  leav- 
ing no  gap  between  them. 

Between  the  labium  and  falces  is  another  portion  of 
structure,  the  tongue  ;  it  is,  no  doubt,  by  the  aid  of  this 
that  the  act  of  swallowing  the  juices  of  insects,  when 
expressed  by  the  falces  and  maxillas,  is  effected;  that, 
in  fact,  the  spider  eats  without  being  choked.  No  use 
hitherto  has  been  made  of  the  tongue  in  spiders  for 
purposes  of  classification,  but  the  form  of  the  labium  is 
very  useful  for  the  characterisation  of  genera.  These  parts 
— falces,  maxillae,  labium,  and  tongue — thus  complete  the 
mouth-parts  of  a  spider. 

The  sternum  has  already  been  mentioned ;  its  form 
varies  from  oval  to  heart-shaped,  and  sometimes  somewhat 
pentagonal ;  its  convexity  also  varies  considerably ;  its  use 
in  classification  is  rather  limited,  but  with  its  clothing  of 
hairs,  bristles,  or  pubescence,  or  its  sometimes  glabrous 
nature,  it  generally  has  some  specific  importance.  In  one 
known  genus  only,  as  mentioned  above,  is  the  sternum 
wanting. 

The  abdomen  is  exceedingly  varied  in  form  in  different 
faiftilies  ;  it  is  united  to  the  cephalo-thorax  by  a  short 
narrow  pedicle,  and  generally  terminates  with  organs  for 
spinning  ;  in  one  species,  Liphistius  desultor  ())  (Schibdte), 
the  spinners  are  placed  near  the  anterior  part  of  the  under 
side  of  the  abdomen  ;  and  in  another,  Mutusca  mammosa 
(Cambr.),  one  pair  only  are  so  placed,  the  rest  occupying 
the  ordinary  position.  The  number  of  spinners  varies — 
two,  four,  six,  or  eight ;  they  are  placed  in  pairs,  and  when 
a  fourth  pair  is  present  it  is,  usually  as  a  single  one,  united 
throughout  its  length  (but  with  often  a  line  of  division 
visible),  and  occupying  a  transverse  position  in  front  of 
the  rest.  It  is  tut  very  lately  that  spiders  have  been 
observed  with  two  spinners  only;  see  "Spiders  of  Palestine 
and  Syria,"  O.  P.  Cambridge,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  1872,  p. 
260;  Ann.  and.  Mag.  N.  H.  1870,  pp.,  4U-417,  Ibid. 

The  spinnfrs  consist  of  from  one  to  three  joints,  and 
vary  greatly  in  size  and  structure,  as  well  as  in  number, 
but  their  use  in  classification  has  not  hitherto  been  as 
great  as  might  have  been  expected ;  generally  they  are 
separate,  but  in  Tetrablemma  (Cambr.)  they  are  enclosed  in 
a  kind  of  corneous  sheath.  Those  of  the  fourth  pair  when 
present  (which  they  are  in  both  sexes)  are  correlated,  but 
in  general  only  in  the  female  sex,  with  the  calamistrum, 
or  double  series  of  curved  bristles  before  mentioned,  on  the 
rattatarsi  of  the  fourth  pair  of  legs.     The  function  of  the 


calamistrum  has  been  proved  by  Mr  Blockwall  to  be  the 
carding,  or  teasing  and  curling,  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  silk, 
secreted  and  emitted  from  the  fourth  pair  of  spinners; 
when  thus  prepared  this  silk  becomes  adhesive,  from  its 
minutely  divided  and  elastic  fibres ;  and,  disposed  about 
the  lines  of  the  spiders'  snares,  it  renders  more  easy  the 
entanglement  and  capture  of  their  prey.  Immediately 
above  the  spinners  is  a  small  nipple-like  prominence  which 
indicates  the  anal  orifice. 

The  abdomen  is  covered  with  a  continuous  integument 
neither  annulate  nor  segmentate  ;  in  one  species,  however 
(before  mentioned),  Lip/iislius  detultor  (Schibdte),  the  upper 
side  has  a  longitudinal  series  of  transverse  corneous  plates, 
like  those  of  the  Phrynides  ;  and  something  of  a  similar  kind, 
but  less  marked,  is  observable  in  Tetrablemma  medioculatum 
(Cambr.),  a  very  rare  and  remarkable  little  spider  found  iu 
Ceylon.  The  epidermis  of  the  abdomen  is  of  various 
kinds  and  consistency  in  different  groups,  sometimes 
excessively  thin  and  tender,  at  other  times  tough  and 
coriaceous,  and  sometimes  hafd  and  horny,  with  a  varied 
armature  and  clothing  of  hairs,  bristles,  pubescence, 
tubercles,  and  spines,  sometimes  being,  however,  perfectly 
bare  and  glabrous ;  its  colours,  also,  and  the  patterns 
produced  by  their  distribution,  vary  exceedingly.  Under- 
neath the  fore  extremity  of  the  abdomen  are  placed  the 
external  openings  to  the  respiratory  organs  ;  these  apertures 
consist  of  a  narrow  slit  or  orifice  under  the  fore  edge  of  • 
round  or  oval  scale-like  plates,  placed  on  each  side  of  the 
median  line ;  such  plates  are  in  some  spiders  four  in 
number,  but  for  the  most  part  only  two.  Other  spiracular 
openings  also  exist  in  many  spiders,  both  at  the  anterior 
part  of  the  under  side  (fig.  28,  t,  t)  and  near  the  spinners 
(SieboW),  but  these  are  usually  far  less  perceptible  than 
the  others  before  mentioned,  and  often  discoverable  with 
great  difficulty.  The  ordinary  pair  of  spiracular  plates  are 
in  general  very  conspicuous,  commonly  differing  in  colour 
from  the  surrounding  surface,  and  sometimes  slightly 
pubescent.  They  occupy  each  side  of  the  median  line  at  the 
extreme  fore  part  of  the  under  side  of  the  abdomen;  and 
between  them  is,  in  the  male  spider,  a  very  minute  orifice 
which  leads  to  the  seminal  organs ;  while  in  the  same 
situation  in  the  female  is  an  aperture  usually  rather 
conspicuous,  always  of  characteristic  form,  and  often 
furnished  with  a  corneous  process  of  greater  or  less 
development.  This  aperture  is  the  vulva,  and  the  process 
(when  present)  probably  has  the  function  of  an  ovipositor. 
The  form  and  structure  of  this  aperture  is  of  great  use  in 
the  determination  of  species,  but  until  the  female  spider 
attains  maturity  no  aperture  at  all  is  visible.  The  orifices 
to  the  breathing  organs  are  fringed  with  hairs  or  lashes, 
and  open  and  close  by  an  internal  muscular  arrangement. 
The  other  pair  of  spiracular  plates,  when  present,  are  in 
some  cases  close  behind  those  just  above  mentioned,  but 
more  commonly  at  some  distance  further  towards  the 
hinder  extremity  of  the  abdomen. 

On  the  upper  side  of  the  abdomen  may  be  seen  in  many 
spiders  several  impressed  spots  or  dots,  differing  in  number 
and  position  in  different  genera  and  species,  but  always 
placed  symmetrically.  These,  considered  by  Treviranus  as 
stigmatic  openings,  are  probably  indicated  points  of  fixture 
for  muscles  beneath  the  integument,  being  apparently  imper- 
forate. Smaller  puncture-like  marks  are  also  often  visible 
on  the  imder  side,  and  are  perhaps  similarly  caused.  The 
hairy  clothing  of  the  abdomen  (as  well  as  of  the  cephalo- 
thorax  and  other  parts),  variously  tinted  and  coloured, 
gives  the  specific  pattern  to  the  spider  from  its  diversified 
distribution  ;  and  when  such  clothing  is  absent,  the  pattern 
is  often  equally  distinct  and  varied,  arising  in  such  cases 
from  a  pigment  in  the  coats  of  the  integument  itself. 

luTESHAL  Oboanisation. — The   iluscular  System   of 
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spiders  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  rest  of  the  Arti- 
cuJata.  The  muscles  are  formed  of  numerous  parallel 
fibres  traversed  by  very  marked  striae  ;  these  muscles  are 
attached  to  the  different  portions  of  the  tegumentary 
system,  and  move  the  various  parts  of  the  body  by  the 
eontraction  of  their  fibres.  Those  which  set  in  motion  the 
falces,  the  maxillae,  and  the  coxse  of  the  legs,  are  attached 
to  the  thorax,  and  radiate  to  all  these  parts  from  a  centre, 
marked  externally  by  what  has  been  before  spoken  of  as 
the  thoracic  indentation,  ox  fovea.  The  other  joints  of  the 
legs  move,  one  after  the  other,  by  means  of  small  and 
exceedingly  fine  muscles,  of  the  two  kinds  ordinarily 
known  as  extensors,  to  raise  the  joint,  and  flexors,  to  lower 
it.  Adl  these  muscles  act  with  great  rapidity,  and  enable  the 
legs  to  move  in  every  direction  according  to  the  mode  in 
which  the  various  joints  are  articulated.  The  differences 
in  the  relative  strength  and  volume  of  the  muscles  are 
very  great ;  thost,  for  instance,  by  which  the  fangs  of  the 
falces  are  moved  are  exceedingly  powerful ;  the  abdomen 
being  generally  soft,  its  integument  does  not  furnish  such 
firm  points  of  attachment  as  that  of  the  thoracic  region, 
and  yet  the  spider  can  move  its  abdomen  with  the  greatest- 
ease  in  every  direction.  Beneath  the  integument,  at  the 
fore  part  of  the  under  side,  two  ligaments  are  attached  to  a 
membranous  plate,  situated  under  the  branchial  operculum, 
and  at  the  hinder  part,  round  the  ring  which  encircles  the 
spinners  and  the  anus.  The  fore  half  of  these  ligaments  is 
cartilaginous,  while  the  hinder  half  is  composed  of  con- 
tractile muscular  fibres,  and  by  means  of  those  muscles  the 
spider  moves  its  abdomen.  Two  other  pairs  of  muscles  may 
also  be  particularly  mentioned,— one  pair  inserted  under  the 
membrane  in  the  junctional  pedicle,  the  other  leading  round 
the  respiratory  organs :  the  office  of  these  is  to  open  or  close 
the  branchial  opercula,  and  to  draw  the  sexual  organs  back- 
wards or  forwards.  The  spinners  are  moved  by  special 
muscles  similar  to  those  of  the  legs.  (Simon,  Hist.  d.  Araign.) 

Tlie  Organs  of  Digestion  consist  of  a  large  sac,  or  stomach  placed  in 
the  cavity  of  the  cephalo-thorax,  and  fastened  to  its  arch  by  a  strong 
muscle  ;  this  moscte  passes  round  and  through  the  stomachal  sac  ; 
into  the  stomach  a  tube  (oesophagus)  leads  from  the  mouth,  and 
from  it  ten  lateral  branches  or  CEeca  (five  on  either  side)  issue,  passing 
down  the  sides  to  the  origin  of  the  legs,  and,  curving  round,  end  in  a 
reservoir  placed  below  the  stomach.  This  reservoir  is  connected 
with  the  stomach  by  the  muscle  mentioned  above,  and  divided  from 
it  by  a  soUd  plate  into  which  this  mofcle  is  inserted  ;  it,  in  fact, 
forms  a  kind  of  second  or  lower  stomach  into  which  the  juices  form- 
ing the  spider's  food  are  forced  from  the  upper  one  by  muscular 
action. 

Out  of  the  stomach  the  alimentary  juices  go  Into  a  tube  or  intes- 
tine, which  is  much  contracted  in  size  in  passing  through  the  junc- 
tional pedicle  into  the  abdomen,  but  enlarges  a  little  within  the 
Utter  ;  this  tube  curves  over  for  some  distance  in  a  line  parallel  with 
the  dorsal  integument ;  it  then  drops  down  suddenly,  forming  a 
hrge  loop,  and  so  passes  into  a  large  rounded  pouch  (recttmi),  in 
which  the  undigested  portions  of  food  collect,  and  thence  pass  out 
through  the  anus,  situated,  as  before  observed,  at  the  extremity  of 
the  abdomen  just  above  the  spinners.  The  abdominal  intestine  is 
hnbedded  in  a  mass  of  fatty  globules,  from  which  bile  i»  secreted ; 
the  bile  passing  by  means  of  biliary  ducts  (into  which  urinary  orcans 
klso  pour  their  contents)  into  the  rectum.  Digestion  is  effected  by 
means  of  a  gastric  juice  secreted  by  appropriate  glands  between  the 
lateral  cteca,  and  thence  poured  into  the  stomach  (Simon,  I.e.,  after 
Dug^s). 

Walckenaer,  Ins.  Apt.,  following  Treviranus,  gives  a  slightly 
different  account  of  the  digestive  apparatus  of  Tegenaria  domestica 
(Walck.)  Probably  a  certain  amount  of  variation  would  be  found  in 
the  details  of  form  and  structure  of  the  stomach  and  intestinal  canal, 
and  other  omns  of  digestion,  in  different  species ;  but  the  general 
plan  of  the  digestive  arrangement  is  the  same.  It  is  an  undecided 
question  whether  the  oesophagus  of  spiders  can  pasa  any  substance 
except  the  juices  of  their  prey.  See  O.  P.  Cambridge  in  Enlomolo- 
gift,  Mav,  1870,  pp.  65-67;  and  .^nn.  and  Mag.  N.  H.,  Dec.  1872  ; 
»nd  F.  tollock.  Id.,  Oct.  1872. 

Organs  of  Circulation. — As  in  soma  other  groups  of  Arachnids  a 
rtrong  muscular  tube  or  vessel  (divided  into  four  chambers)^  runs 

'  ClaparMe  {Etudes  tur  la  circulation  du  sang  chez  la  AranUs  du 
gnre  liycosa),  in  describing  the  dorsal  vessel  of  a  young  Lycosa,  says 


along  beneath  the  dorsal  integument  of  the  abdomen,  following  the 
integumental  curve  ;  this  dorsal  vessel  (or  heart)  varies  in  form  in 
different  species,  and  is  enveloped  in  a  fine  fibrouji  tissue,  which  forme 
a  pericardium.*  The  several  chambers  of  the  heart  communicate 
with  the  pericardium  by  means  of  small  elongated  orifices  (auricuio- 
ventricles)  placed  at  the  constrictions  where  the  chambers  are 
separated  from  each  other ;  through  these  orifices  the  vital  fluid 
passes  into,  but  cannot  pass  out  (f,  the  heart  This  Utter  operation 
is  effected  by  the  contraction  of  the  heart,  which  forces  the  fluid 
forwards  into  a  tube  or  artery  issuing  from  the  first  chamber  ;  this 
tube — aorta — passes  through  the  junctional  pedicle,  and  entering 
the  thorax,  divides  into  three  pairs  of  ai-teries.  The  upper  pair  follow 
the  dorsal  line  and  give  off  blood-vesseU  to  the  eyes,  the  falces,  and 
other  parts  of  the  mouth  ;  the  second  pair,  intended  to  give  nourish- 
ment to  those  parts,  pass  over  the  stomach  ;  and  the  third  are 
imbedded  beneath  that  organ,  and  emit  arteries  to  the  legs,  extend- 
ing to  the  very  extremity  of  each.  These  three  pairs  of  arteries 
reunite  forwards  and  form  a  collar  round  the  cerebral  ganglion  ; 
and  from  thence  a  tube  ' — abdominal  or  posterior  aorta — passes  back- 
wards under  the  ganglU  through  to  the  abdomen,  continuing  quite 
to  the  spinners  ;  this  tube  furnishes  numerous  branches  to  the 
organs  which  it  passes  in  its  course.  From  the  cenersl  circuUtion 
the  vital  fluid  is  brought  into  two  Urge  longitudinal  reservoirs 
within  the  lower  face  of  the  abdomen,  hy  means  of  sinuses  or  canals 
formed  by  the  interstices  of  the  muscles  ;  these  anastomose  and 
pour  their  contents  into  the  reservoirs  just  above  mentioned;  from 
them  the  fluid*  penetrates  the  branchial  organs,  and  being  there 
reoxygenated,  is  carried  back  to  the  pericardjura  by  four  brancho- 
cardiac  vessels  ;  from  thence  it  passes  into  the  dorsal  vessel  or  heart 
through  the  auriculo-ventricles  *  above  named.  MuscuUr  contrac- 
tions and  dilatations  appear  to  be  the  means  by  which  the  fluid  is 
propelled  through  the  sinuses  that  bring  it  to  the  branchial  organe 
for  oxygenation  (Simon,  I.e.,  after  Emile  Blanchard,  and  Duges). 

As  has  been  already  observed  in  several  notes,  there  is  some 
difference  between  the  above  account  of  the  circulatory  system  and 
that  given  by  Clapar^de  ;  probably  the  organs  of  circulation  vary 
somewhat  in  different  species.  One  point  of  difl'erence,  however, 
between  the  above  and  ClaparMe's  description  is  of  importance,  that 
is,  the  difference  which  is  mentioned  in  note  (4)  below.  The  ide« 
that  the  blood  **  penetrates"  the  branchial  organs  may  have  been 
led  up  to  by  the  apparently  unfounded,  but  confidently  pronounced 
opinion  that  these  organs  were  true  analogues  of  the  lungs  of  the 
\  ertebrata  ;  whereas,  if  the  blood  does  not  penetrate  them,  but  U 
merely  oxygenated  in  its  general  passage  by  and  round  them,  their 
real  tracheary  nature  (as  seems  to  be  the  better  opinion  now*  ia 
strongly  confirmed  ;  and  hence  the  hitherto  widely-received  division 
of  Arachnids  into  pulmonary  and  tracheary,  based  upon  the  idea  of 
the  distinct  nature  of  the  pulmo-branchiae  from  ^e  tracheae,  falls  to 
the  ground  ;  the  more  especially  since,  whatever  the  difference  may 
be  between  the  ordinary  tracheae  and  the  pulmo-branchite,  both  are 
found  in  the  same  individual,  in  the  order  we  are  now  considering 
—  Araneidea. 

Organs  of  Respiration. — From  what  has  just  been  said,  it  seems 
hardly  proper  to  base  any  definition  of  the  respiratory  organs  of 
spiders  on  the  supposed  essential  distinction  between  the  pulmo- 
branchiae  and  tracheas.  Such  difference  as  there  is,  and  it  is  indeed 
an  important  one,  seems  to  be  this,  that  whereas  the  trachea  are 
lengthened  tubes,  which  convey  the  air  in  very  small  volumes  to 
different  parts  of  the  body,  and  so  oxygenate  the  vital  fluid  in  ita 
passage,  the  pulmo-branchite  are  modified  tracheae,  localising,  so  to 
speak,  withL"  a  peculiarly  furnished  sac,  a  considerable  volume  of 
air  in  the  immediate  course  of  the  large  sinuses,  in  which  the  used- 
up  vital  fluid  is  re-collected  previous  to  its  return  to  the  dorsal 
vessel.  This  arrangement,  no  doubt,  marks  a  higher  state  of  organisa- 
tion than  is  possessed  by  those  Articulata  furnished  with  merely 
simple  tracheae  ;  it  is  a  progress  from  a  diffused  to  a  localised  system, 
but  still  it  seems  essentially  distinct  from  the  lungs  of  vertebrates, 
in  which  the  hlood  is  carried  to  tht  air  and  permeates  every  portion 
of  the  air-vessels,  and  not  the  air  to  the  blood,  as  is  really  the  case 
in  regard  to  both  the  pulmo-branchiae  and  tracheae  of  spiders.  It  is 
not  a  matter,  perhaps,  of  prime  importance,  but  if  the  above  views 
be  correct,  it  would  seem  better  to  relinquish  the  name  of  pulmo- 
branchiae,  since  there  is  not  only  no  real  analogy  to  the  lungs  of  a 

that  at  that  age  no  such  chambers  exist,  and  questions  whether  or  not 
tb<>  chambered  form  such  as  Nen'port  and  Blanchard  have  described  in 
the  scorpion,  does  or  does  not  exist  in  the  adult  Lycosa.  Vide  supra, 
p.  285,  on  the  heart  of  the  scorpion. 

*  The  existence  of  this  <s  also  questioned  by  ClaparMe,  who  speaks 
of  the  heart  as  placed  "  not  in  a  distinct  organ — pericardium — but  in  a 
certain  indefinite  space — lacune  pericardiqne,"  (i.e.) 

'  Claparide  could  not  find  this  in  Lycosa,  (I.  c.) 

*  Claparede  {t.  c.)  says,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  blood  "  never  pene- 
trates between  tbe  leaves  (feuillats)  of  the  respiratory  organs,"  but  ia 
reoxygenated  in  ita  close  passage  by  them. 

'  Claparede  says  that  lUl  the  fluid  which  comes  from  the  respiratory 
organs  passes  into  the  heart  throQ{:h  the/i7r»nc«(  pair  of  these  ofeninga. 
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mammal,  bat  j  oat  aa  little  to  the  gilla  of  a  fish.  We  woul  1  propose, 
therefore,  to  diatiuguiab  these  modified  and  localised  tracheal  sacs 
by  the  name  of  atic-trachaz,  the  ordinary  ones  being  designated 
tuU-tra4fu<z. 

Id  some  spiders,  Theraphosides  (including  the  giant  spiders  of 
the  family  better  knonn  as  ilygalides),  the  respiratory  organs  are 
solely  sac-trache<e;  these  are  in  tuis  case  four  in  aiuuber,  and  placed 
IB  tvo  pairs  on  the  lower  side  of  the  abdomen.  Their  external 
orifices  are  protecteJ  by  spiracular  plates  (as  before  noticed) ;  in 
uther  spiders  there  is,  close  in  front  of  each  of  the  fcrepair  of  sac- 
tnicheu;,  an  orifice  leading  to  tube-tracheas.  In  some  few  spiders  a 
kind  of  supernumerary  spiracular  slit  Oi-  opening  is  visible  neat  to 
the  ordinary  one,  but  not  always  similarly  placed.  A  pair  of 
others  are  also  risible  close  behind  the  sexual  aperture  in  Camtridgca 
fasciala  (L.  Koch)  (fie.  27,  t,  t).  These  openings  probably  lead  to 
other  tube  traches.  We  hare  also  noticed  slit-like  openings  similar 
to  those  above  mentioned  in  some  undescribed  species  of  Drassides, 
and  some  also  exist  in  the  well-known  European  spider,  Arg\jr<mida 
aquaXica.'^  Tracheal  openings  also  exist,  according  to  Siebold,  near 
the  spinners.  The  sac-tTache«  of  spiders  are  of  the  same  construction 
n  the  organs  described  as  pulmo-branchia  in  the  family  Scorpionides. 
The  following  short  description  is  abstracted  from  E.  Simon,  I.e., 
following  Emile  Blanchard: — "The  respiratory  apparatus  is  con- 
tained in  sacs  beneath  the  stigmata  ;  these  sacs  are  globular  and 
Oattened,  formed  by  a  silvery  white  membrane.  Each  of  them  con- 
tains a  body  not  fastened  to  the  walls  of  the  sac,  but  lodged  as  in  a 
chamber  ;  this  body  is  composed  of  sixty  or  seventy  plates  (lamellae) 
lying  one  upon  another  like  the  leaves  of  a  book.  Each  one  of  these 
apparent  ;Za^  is  in  fact  itself  a  Battened  sac,  with  an  opening  on 
its  lower  side  communicating  with  the  outer  air  admitted  through 
the  spiracular  orifices.  The  walls  of  these  numerous  sacciform 
lamelue  consist  of  two  membranes  of  different  composition,  the 
inner  one  hard,  the  other  soft,  and  between  them  is  a  very  fine 
strong  network  analogous  to  the  spiral  thread  of  the  tracheee  of 
insects." 

The  inspiration  and  expiration  of  air  in  tliese  sac-tracheee  are 
effected  in  a  very  simple  manner.  To  the  outer  wall  of  the  sac  a 
broad  aiid  strong  ligament  is  attached  ;  this  ligament  ascends  across 
the  abdomen,  and  is  fixed  to  the  walls  of  the  heart.  Each  move- 
ment of  this  organ,  diastole  or  systole,  strains  or  slackens  the 
ligament,  which  in  its  turn  raises  or  lowers  the  tracheal  sac,  and 
by  these  means  the  air  is  either  drawn  into  or  expressed  from  it  (E. 
Simon,  I.e.,  after  E.  Blanchard). 

According  to  Treviranus,  I.e.  (Wd*  Jones,  Anim.  Kingdom,^.  416), 
who,  however,  makes  them  four  pairs  on  each  side,  there  are, 
In  the  Araneidea,  four  pairs  of  spiracles  (four  on  each  side  of  the 
cephalo-thorai)  situated  immediately  above  the  insertions  of  the 
legs.  Ho  also  notes  four  stigmata  (in  two  pairs)  on  the  upper 
^ide  of  the  abdomen,  and  a  pair  on  the  under  side  ;  the  former  un- 
doubtedly exist,  in  some  species  at  least,  but  the  latter  appear  to  be 
Imperforate,  and  are  probably  only  points  of  muscular  attacliment. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  trachete  leading  from  the  thoracic 
•piracies  have  ever  been  traced;  they  are,  perhaps,  exceedingly 
delicate  in  their  walls,  and  probably  of  no  gvAt  length,  and  heflce 
after  death,  when  the  air  has  left  them,  they  would  be  exceedingly 
difficult  to  detect.  There  remains  much,  doubtless,  to  be  yet  dis- 
covered in  regard  to  these  and  other  minute  details  of  the  internal 
organisation  of  spiders. 

The  Nervous  System. — In  the  otier  A earidea,  as  it  has  been  above 
observed,  the  nervous  matter  is  concentrated  into  one  large  mass  or 
ganglion,  whence  it  branches  out  to  the  rest  of  the  body.  In  the 
Pycnog(m\dca  the  nervous  system  consists  of  a  longituainal  series 
of  large  ganglia, -of  which  the  four  abdominal  ones  are  sessile.  In 
the  Beorjrionides,  also,  it  consists  of  a  longitudinal  series  of  eight 
ganglia  distributed  throughout  the  whole  body,  and  united  by  a 
triple  nervous  chord;  ana  now  in  the  Araneidea  (as  in  the  Solpu- 
gidea,  ThelypJumidca  (Phn/nides),  and  indeed  in  the  Phalanaidca 
also),  we  seem  to  have  a  compound  of  these  two  modifications.  Thus, 
in  the  Araneideei  the  nervous  matter  is,  in  general,  concf ntrated  into 
two  masses,  one  placed  within  the  fore  part  of  the  cephalo-thorax, 
just  above  the  cesophagns  ;  this  (the  cephalic  or  so-called  cerebral) 
ganglion  sends  out  fine  nervous  threads  to  the  eyes,  falces,  and 
nbiura  ;  the  other  mass  (thoracic  ganglion)  is  situated  just  behind 
the  former,  and  occupies  a  large  portion  of  the  thoracic  cavity;  it 
ia  of  a  flattened  disc  shape,  and  is  united  to  the  cephalic  ganglion 
by  short  but  broad  connectors,  forming  a  narrow  collar  round  the 
osophagus.  This  thoracic  ganglion  is  formed  by  an  approximation 
and  soldering  together  of  the  different  ganglia  whicn  exist  sepa- 
rately in  the  scorpions.     A  proof  of  this  is  famished  by  the  fact, 

*  In  a  recent  paper,  "Ueber  die  Resplrationsorgane  der  Araneen," 
by  PhiUpp  Bsrtkan,"  Areh.  f.  JS'at.,  xixviii.  pp.  208-233,  pi.  7, 
recorded,  ZocL  Record.,  ii.  p.  206,  which  the  present  writer  has  not 
had  aa  opportunity  of  studying,  the  author  appears  to  have  corns  to  the 
■ame  general  conolosions  on  the  respiratory  system  of  spiders  as  those 
above  mentioned,  and  also  to  h.-.ve  discovered,  in  some  spiders,  other 
orifices  leadins  to  tube-traches  in  front  of  the  spiimera. 


that  in  the  young  of  some  of  the  Araneidea,  furrows  of  greatar  or 
less  depth  show  tne  junctional  points  of  the  different  ganglia. 

From  the  thoracic  ganglion  lateral  nerves  issue  to  the  legs  and 
palpi;  besides  which  a  ta&cia  of  nerves  runs  backwards  through  the 
pedicle  into  the  abdomen,  and  these  subdividing,  branch  out  to  all 
Its  different  organs  (Simon,  2.e.)  A  modification  of  the  above  exists 
in  the  Therajiliosidcs,  where  there  is  a  special  enlargement,  or 
ganglion,  just  within  the  fore  part  of  the  abdomen,  before  the  nervonsi 
fascia  subdivides  and  branches  out  into  that  part  of  the  body;  pro- 
bably this  modification  would  be  met  with  also  in  many  other  epiaers 
(Chirier's  An.  Kingdom,  pi.  2,  AxachniUes  ;  and  Treviranus,  I.e.,  pL 
5,  fig.  46). 

The  Organs  of  Reproduction  in  the  /tmalt  consist  of  two  long 
ovaria  placed  longitudinally  within  the  ventral  surface  of  the  abdo- 
men ;  these  unite  and  form  a  short  broad  oviduct,  having  an 
external  opening  of  various  fonn  beneath  the  upper  end  of  the 
abdomen  between  the  spiracular  orifices,  as  before  noted  under  tbe 
head  of  external  structtire. 

In  the  Tnale  the  organs  for  the  secretion  of  the  seminal  fluid 
consist  of  two  loBg  narrow  convoluted  tubes,  occupying  the  same 
relative  situation  as  the  ovaria  in  the  female,  and  also  opening  out- 
wardly through  a  common  but  exceedingly  minute  orifice  in  a  similar 
position.  No  intromittent  organ  has  been  discovered  in  any  instance  ; 
and  it  is  not  long  since  that  the  probable  way  in  which  the  impreg- 
nation of  the  female  takes  place  (at  least  in  some  cases)  has  been  at 
all  certainly  noted.  It  has  been  before  remarked  that  the  peculiar 
corneous  lobes  and  spiny  processes  connected  with  the  digital  joint  of 
the  palpi — palpal  organs' — in  tbo  male,  are  used  in  the  course  of 
copulation  ;  but  araneologists  were  not  (and  probably  are  not  now) 
agreed  as  to  their  real  office  in  generation.  A  distinguished  author, 
Mr  John  Blackwall,  went  so  fares  to  prove,  as  he  believed,  by  a  series 
of  carefully  conducted  experiments,  that  the  seminal  organs  of  the 
male  spider,  above  described,  are  in  some  cases  wholly  unnecessary  for 
the  impregnation  of  the  female — at  least  so  far  as  any  external  use  or 
application  is  concerned — and  that  the  palpid  organs  are  the  efficient 
agents  in  the  impregnation  ofthefemale  emder  {Jiej^ort  of  Brii.  Assoa. 
1844,  pp.  68,  69).  This,  however,  seemed  to  be  contrary  to  all  reason 
and  analogy,  and  led  to  the  hj-pothesis  that  there  was  some  communi- 
cation by  a  duct  or  ducts  between  the  spermatic  vessels  in  the  abdc^ 
men  and  the  palpal  organs  (Hermann,  1S68;  Verhandtwig  d.  ZooU 
Bot.  Gesellach.  in  Wien,  xviii.  pp.  923,  et  seq.)  This  idea,  however, 
appeared  to  be  negatived  by  the  failure  of  Dug^s  and  other  eminent 
anatomists  to  discover  any  duct  in  the  palpus,  where,  if  pi-esent,  it 
would  be  comparatively  easy  to  find.  Another  hypothesis — 
grounded  on  the  fact  that  the  palpal  organs  have  in  some  cases  bees 
observed  to  be  applied  repeatedly  to  the  mouth  between  tJieir 
nutnerous  applications  to  the  vulva — was,  that  there  might  be  sonia 
duct  througn  which  the  spermatic  fluid  could  pass  into  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  and  so  be  conveyed  to  the  cesophagus,  and  thus  be  takes 
from  the  mouth  by  means  of  the  above-mentioned  application  to  it 
of  the  palpi.  The  discharge  of  the  spermatic  fluid  in  birds  into  the 
lower  intestine  appeared  to  suj'port  the  possibility  of  this  hjrpothesie 
being  true  (0.  P.  Cambridge,  Trans.  JV.  Z.  Instil.,  vol.  vi.  1873,  p. 
190).  Another  opinion,  long  since,  and  even  now,  held  by  some 
arachnologists,  is  that  the  male  spider  collects  the  seminal  fltiid 
with  its  palpal  organs  into  th.e  concavity  of  the  digital  joint  from 
the  minute  orifice  above  noted  ;  but  no  instance  has  ever  been 
noticed  in  which  a  spider  has  been  detected  in  such  an  employment 
of  its  palpi.  An  instance  has  been  recorded  in  which  there  were 
during  copulation  (t)  repeated  embraces,  and  at  each  embrace  a  perfect 
apparent  coition  was  effected  between  tbe  sexual  apertures  of  the 
male  and  female  spider,  the  palpi  not  being  used  at  all  (0.  P.  Cam- 
bridge, I.e.,  p.  191).  Other  arachnologists,  again,  have  recently 
observed  that  the  male  spider  before  the  act  of  copulation  "emits 
from  the  sexual  aperture  a  drop  of  sperma  on  a  kind  of  small  web 
made  for  the  puipose,  which  drop  he  then  takes  up  in  the  genital 
bulb  of  the  palpi  "  (A.  Menge,  Ueher  die  Lebmsw.  d.  Arachn.  p.  36; 
and  A.  Ausserer,  B'ob.  ueber  die  Lebensw.  der  SpinntTi,  p.  1941, 
'ITiis  woiild  appear  to  settle  the  question  ;  but  while,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  remarkable  that  en  obs'^rver  so  accurate  in  observation 
ond  so  painstaking  as  Mr  Blackwall  should  never  have  observed 
mole  spiders  taking  the  spermatic  fluid  from  the  abdominal  aperture, 
as  stated  by  Menge  some  thirty  years  ago,  it  is  also  remarkable 
that  Mr  Blackw^  should  unconsciously  afford  the  strongest 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  facts  mentioned  by  Menge  and  Ausserer. 

Doges,  in  snggesting,  long  since.,  that  the  male  spider  took  the 
seminal  fluid  from  the  apertnre  in  the  abdomen  with  its  palpi,  asked 
whether  the  palpal  organs  may  not  alternately  act  as  an  aosorbino 
siphon  and  an  ejac  alatory  organ.  Mr  Blackwall  {Jour.  Linn.  Soc,  viL) 
mentions  this  qnestion  of  Duges,  and  then  states  a  fact  which  at  once 
answers  the  first  part  of  ft  in  the  affirmative,  and  tends  to  confirm 

'  These  organs  are  not  developed  until  the  last  moulting  of  the  spider's 
skin,  and  their  development  (unmistakable  wber  complete),  is  an 
unening  sign  of  the  spider's  sex  and  niatority.  Until  this  period  ih^ 
digital  joint  is  more  or  less  rounded  and  tumid,  but  it  can  even  thes 
seldom  be  mistaken  for  that  of  a  female  spider. 
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Menge's  and  AuMerers  statement:  "A  male  Agetena  labyrinthica 
confined  in  a  jihial,  spnn  a  small  web,  and  among  the  lines  of  which 
it  was  composed  I  perceived  that  a  drop  of  white  milk-like  liuid 
was  suspended;  how  it  had  been  deposited  there  I  cannot  explain, 
but  I  observed  that  the  spider,  by  the  alternate  application  of  its 
palpal  organs,  speedily  imbibed  the  whole  of  it." 

That  the  spermatic  fluid  is  conveyed  to  the  female  parts  of  genera- 
tion by  the  male  palpi  is  thus  pretty  certain ;  and  it  seems  not 
improbable  that  there  are  more  modes  than  one  by  which  the  palpi 
are  supplied  with  the  fluid.  See  also  critical  observations  on  this 
subject  bv  Dr.  T.  Thorell,  1873,  Synonyms  of  Eunp.  Spid.  pp.  591- 
S95. 

Before  concluding  our  remarks  on  the  internal  structure 
of  the  Araneidea,  two  of  their  special  properties  must  be 
shortly  noticed — the  secretion  of  the  poison  injected  into 
the  wounds  made  by  the  fangs  of  the  falces,  and  the 
eecrertion  of  the  matter  emitted  as  silken  threads  through 
the  spinning  organs. 

The  poison  is  secreted  in  two  small  elongated  sacs 
(one  for  each  of  the  falces),  situated  within  the  cephalo- 
thorax  on  either  side  of  the  alimentary  canal ;  the 
sacs  are  connected  with  a  membranous  channel  in 
each  of  the  falces,  the  channel  running  completely  through 
the  fang,  from  an  orifice  near  the  end  of  which  the  poison 
is  pressed  out  by  tlie  spider  in  the  act  of  wounding  its 
prey  On  the  venomous  nature  of  the  poison  some 
remarks  have  already  been  made.  As  to  its  venom  in 
British  spiders,  see  "  BlackwaU's  Experiments,"  Trans. 
Linn  Soc.,  xxi.  pp.  31-37.  The  result  of  these  interesting 
experiments  is  contrarj'to  the  generally  received  idea  as  to 
the  great  virulence  of  spider  poison. 

The  external  spinning  organs  have  been  mentioned  above; 
they  are  usually  called  spinners,  and  are  various  in  size,  both 
actual  and  relative,  in  form  and  in  structure,  as  well  as  in 
number.  From  the  extremity  of  each  of  these  organs  the 
silk  matter  issues  through  numerous  movable  papilla,  or 
spinnerets,  which  are  similar  to  hollow  bristles  with  enlarged 
bases ;  the  papUlse  vary  both  in  form  and  number  in  dif- 
ferent species,  and  from  each  spinneret  or  papilla  issues  an 
exceedingly  fine  thread  ;  this,  uniting  with  threads  from 
all  the  other  papillse,  forms  the  ordinary  silk  line,  which 
though  to  ordinary  observation  simple,  is  composed  of  num- 
berless threads  from  some  one,  or  all,  of  the  spinners.  The 
matter  from  which  the  silk  is  formed  is  secreted  in  organ.s 
(silk-glands)  situated  witliin  the  ventral  surface  of  the  hinder 
part  of  the  abdomen.  These  glands  vary  in  number,  size, 
and  form  in  different  species ;  they  differ  also  in  size  and 
shape  in  the  same  species,  for  the  secretion  of  different 
qualities  of  silk-matter ;  and  each  gland  has  a  distinct 
duct  terminating  at  the  extremity  of  the  spinners.  The 
emission  of  silk  matter  appears  certainly  to  be  a  voluntary 
act  on  th«  part  of  the  spider ;  but  it  is  a  disputed  question 
among  arachnologists,  whether  spiders  have  the  power 
forcibly  to  expel  it,  or  whether  it  is  merely  drawn  from  the 
spinnerets  by  some  external  force  or  other.  Mr  Blackwall 
(Trans.  Linn.  Soc,  xv.  p.  455  ;  Researches  in  Zoology,  pp. 
242-248,  and  History  of  Spiders  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  p.  12)  is  of  the  latter  opinion  ;  while  Mr  R.  H. 
Meade  (of  Bradford,  Yorkshire),  in  Report  of  British  Assoc, 
1858,  pp.  157-164,  pL  16,  thinks  that  (from  microscopic 
anatomical  investigations  which  he  has  himself  made)  there 
is  good  evidence  of  spiders  having  the  power  to  expel  it, 
for  he  finds  a  certain  muscular  arrangement  which  would 
apparently  suffice  to  give  this  power,  ind  observers  have 
actually  seen  the  lines  propelled,  ilr  Meade,  however, 
need  not  be  assumed  to  assert  an  indefinite  power  to  expel 
threads  of  silk  to  any  indefinite  distance.  The  truth 
probably  is,  that  spiders  have,  and  do  exercise,  a  general 
power  not  only  of  emitting  silk  matter  from  the  secreting 
glands  merely  to  and  from  the  external  orifices  of  the  silk- 
tubes,  but  also  of  propelling  it  when  necessary  to  some  short 
«iistance3;  and  that  external  causes  (such  as  the  movement 


of  the  spider  while  the  end  of  its  line  is  fixed,  or  when  a 
current  of  air  takes  an  emitted  line  and  carries  it  in  a 
direction  contrary  to  that  of  the  spider)  <ilso  serve  to  draw 
the  threads  out.  In  all  these  ways,  no  doubt,  are  produced 
the  gossamer  Kncs  which  often  cover  the  surface  of  the 
ground  and  herbage  in  autumn.  In  the  formation  of  their 
snares  spiders  use  the  hinder  or  fourth  pair  of  legs  for 
drawing  the  threads  tight,  and  apparently  for  ascertaining 
their  power  of  tension.  The  third,  or  inferior  tarsal  claw, 
being  usually  strongly  bent,  no  doubt  enables  spiders  to 
perform  these  operations  very  readily.  Some  large  groups 
of  spiders  do  not  spin  any  snares,  and  in  them  we  usually 
find  this  third  claw  absent;  while  in  one  group,  EpelriJes, 
whose  snares  are  marvels  of  beauty  and  ingenuity,  the 
third  claw  is  very  highly  developed. 

The  snares  of  spiders  have  been  made  the  basis  of  soma 
of  the  primary  divisions  of  the  order.  Characters,  however, 
taken  merely  from  habits  and  modes  of  life,  can  hardly  be 
considered  those  on  which  systematic  classification  should 
be  based,  not  to  mention  that  those  characters  fail  when  we 
come  to  extensive  groups  spinning  no  snares  at  aU.  Short  of 
such  a  use  of  the  snares  of  spiders,  this  part  of  the  sulyect 
is  of  extreme  interest  and  importance.  The  EatreUlian 
divisions  of  snares  is  fairly  and  generally  accurate ;  by  this 
method  they  are  divided  into — Oriiie/arKP,  where  the  plan  ia 
that  of  a  circle  or  a  portion  of  one,  with  lines  radiating  from 
a  centre ;  Retilelarice,  where  a  thin  sheet  of  web  is  suspended 
among  the  branches  of  Shrubs  or  in  angles  of  buildings,  and 
held  up  and  down  by  lines  in  all  directions  above  and  below; 
Tubitelarice,  where  the  snare  is  a  silken  tube,  inserted  in 
cre^aces,  and  fissures,  and  casual  holes,  and  with  an  open 
mouth  more  or  less  guarded  or  armed  with  insidious  lines ; 
and  Temtelarice,  in  which  a  tube  is  spun  in  a  hole  formed 
by  the  spider  itself,  and  closed  sometimes  by  a  close  fitting 
cork-lik«,  or  sometimes  by  a  scale-like  or  wafer  lid,  some- 
times left  open,  and  at  other  times  closed  by  the  falling 
over  of  a  portion  of  the  tube  which  protrudes  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  (see  Trapdoor  Spiders,  by  J.  T.  Moggridge, 
Lovell  Reeve,  London,  1S73-4).  With  respect  to  the  econo- 
mic or  mercantile  value  of  spider  silk,  the  idea  seems  to 
have  been  entertained,  from  a  remote  period,  that  it  might 
not  only  be  turned  to  practical  use  in  the  manufacture  of 
silk  fabrics,  but  also  be  made  to  pay  as  a  mercantile  specu- 
lation. The  possibility  of  making  it  into  articles  of  wear 
is  undoubted,  as  instances  of  it  are  on  record.  Upward* 
of  150  years  ago  Le  Bon  of  France  (Languedoc)  obtained, 
from  spiders,  silk  which  was  afterwards  woven  into  gloves 
and  stockings  ;  but  Reaumur,  appointed  by  the  French 
Academy  to  investigate  the  matter,  reported  unfavour- 
ably, doubting  the  possibility  of  rearing  the  spiders  together 
owing  to  their  voracious  and  cannibal  propensities.  In 
1777  and  1778  a  Spaniard,  Raimondo  Maria  de  Termeyer, 
published,  in  Italian  periodicals,  two  memoirs  on  the 
subject;  and  afterwards,  1810,  at  Milan,  another  called 
Ricerche  e  Sperimenti  sulla  Seta  de  Ragne,  in  which  he 
takes  an  opposite  view  to  that  of  Reaumur.  The  latter 
work  is  of  great  rarity  {vide  B.  G.  Wilder  in  Harper's 
New  MontJdy  Hag.,  xxxiv.  p.  455).  Termeyer  constructed 
a  small  kind  of  stocks,  in  which  the  spider  was  fixed 
by  the  body,  while  with  a  little  winding-machine  he 
drew  out  and  wound  up  the  silk  threads  from  the 
sjiider's  spinnerets ;  but  e^■idelltly  nothing  came  of  this 
further  than  an  additional  proof  of  the  possibility  of 
procuring  and  making  use  of  spider  silk,  as  well  as  of  its 
strength  and  lustre;  this  last,  however,  as  well  as  other 
qualities  of  the  silk,  would  probably  be  found,  as  with  that 
of  various  silk  worms,  to  vary  according  to  the  species. 
Other  experiments,  with  a  similar  general  result,  have  been 
made  since  (Zoologist,  1857,  p.  5835),  the  latest  being 
those  made  by  Dr  B.  G.  Wilder,  professor  of  anatomy  in  Un 
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Cornell  Univei'sity  at  Ithaca,  United  Slates  {I.e.,  rupra), 
with  Ntpkila  plumiptt  (Koch),  a  large  epeirid  abundant 
in  South  Carolina^*  His  experiments  appear  to  have  been 
unconscioualy,  though  suqjrisingly,  similar,  and  with  a 
similar  result,  to  those  of  Termcycr  ;  but  the  question  as 
to  the  mercantile  importance  of  spiders'  silk  appears  to 
;-,ave  hitherto  elicited  only  an  unfavourable  answer.  Dr 
Wilder,  however, la  still  sanguine  upon  the  point  [vide  B.  G. 
Wilder,  I.e.,  and  also  in  Proe.  Boston.  N.  II.  Soe.,  October 
1865,  with  other  references  there  noted,  as  well  as  in  The 
Galaxy,  July  1869,  pp.  101,  112).  In  Zoologist,  1858, 
p.  5922,  a  correspondent,  speaking  of  the  strength  of  the 
pilk  threads  of  Nephila  clavipes,  says  that  small  birds  are 
sometimes  entangled  in  its  webs,  and  that  the  ladies  of 
Bermuda  use  the  threads  for  sewing  purposes.  See  also 
Phil.  Tram.  1G63. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject,  we  must  notice 
the  office  of  the  ealamiatrum,  mentioned  Injfore  in  speak- 
ing of  the  armature  of  the  legs  of  spiders.  This  instru- 
laent  is  found  in  the  females  of  various  genera  and  families; 
it  consists  usually  of  a  closely  set  double  row  of  curved 
^pine-like  bristles  on  the  upper  sides  of  the  metatarsi  of 
iho  foufth  pair  of  legs,  forming  a  kind  of  comb,  whence 
Mr  Blackwall,  by  whom  it  was  first  discovered  and  its  use 
perceived,  gave  it  the  name  it  bears.  Its  office  is  to  card, 
or  curl,  or  teaso  a  particular  kind  of  silk  emitted  from  the 
lupernumerary  spinners,  mentioned  above  as  always,  in  the 
female,  correlated  with  this  instrument ;  the  silk  so  curled 
and  carded  is,  owing  to  the  fineness  of  its  fibres,  exceed 
mgly  prehensile,  and  being  disposed  about  the  lines  of  tht< 
spider's  snare,  serves  to  entangle  the  insects  which  come  in 
contact  with  it  (vide  Blackwall,  Linn.  Trans.,  voL  xvi.  p. 
471,  pL  31,  1831).  Amaurobitis  simitis  (Bl.)  and  A.  ferox 
(Koch)  are  common  house  spiders  whose  webs  are  thus 
furnished  with  carded  silk  from  the  supernumerary  spin- 
ners. Doubts  have  been  entertained  quite  lately  by  an 
eminent  araneologist  as  to  whether  the  supernumerary 
spinners  are  indeed  true  spinning  organs  (T.  Thorell, 
Synonymt  oj  European  Spiders,  p.  595,  1873).  It  is 
therefore  interesting  to  find  in  Science  Gossip  (Ilard- 
wicke,  London,  Sept.  1874),  a  short  article  by  H.  J.  Under- 
hill,  in  which  the  anatomy  of  these  spinners  is  described 
and  figured  from  original  microscopic  investigations,  proving 
the  recorded  observations  of  Mr  Blackwall,  and  others  also, 
as  to  their  being  true  spinners,  to  be  correct. 

The  white  flake-like  tlocculi  often  seen  floating  in  the  air 
on  a  calm  autumnal  afternoon  are  composed  of  spider  silk 
emitted  by  numerous  immature  spiders,  of  many  species 
and  genera,  passing  through  the  air  on  their  lines,  which 
being  so  much  lighter  than  the  atmosphere,  serve  to  bear 
them  away  with  every  breath  of  wind.  The  flocculi  ap- 
pear to  be  agglomerations  of  fine  lines,  adhesive  from  their 
fineness  and  fibrous  nature.  In  this  respect  they  differ 
from  the  ordinary  gossamer  lines,  which  are  merely  the 
threads  left  by  small  and  immature  spiders  (chiefly  of  one 
or  two  families)  as  they  pass  from  blade  to  blade  and  plant 
to  plant.  It  seems  probable  that  nearly  all  spiders  leave  a 
line  or  lines,  which  proceed  from  one  or  more  of  their 
spinners,  whenever  and  wherever  they  move  about ;  and 
the  setting  in  of  fine  weather  being  the  signal  for  a  spon- 
taneous restlessness,  we  can  hence  better  understand  the 
almost  sudden  appearance  of  mjTiads  of  lines  stretching 
over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  often  extending  high  up 
iato  the  air.  Numerous  papers  hav-  been  written  on 
gossamer,  chiefly  by  Gentian  and  French  writers,  with  the 
latter  of  whom  the  subject  has  been  sometimes  treated  on 
the  basis  of  the  marvellous  and  superstitious.  .  These  lines 
are  called  by  them  /ils  de  la  Vierge.  ) 

Our  space  does  not  permit  of  any  great  detail  respectnig 
the  various  kinds  of  snares,  nor  regarding  the  way  in  which  ; 


difTercnt  spiders  construct  them.  Accounts  may  oe  found, 
by  Mr  Blackwall,  in  Zool.  Joum.  1830,  pp.  181-1S9;  as 
well  as  in  the  Report  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  for  1844,  pp.  77-79;  Pesearchtt 
in  Zoology,  1st  ed.  1834,  pp.  253-284;  Linn.  Trans.  1831, 
pp.  471-479;  and  yl  History  of  the  Spiders  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  1861-64,  all  by  the  same  author;  and  the 
exceedingly  interesting  details  on  this  subject  in  Kirby 
and  Spence's  Entomology,  pp.  227-267  (7th  ed.),  arc 
within  every  one's  reach.  The  following  notes,  however, 
gathered  from  the  works  of  Mr  Blackwall  and  others, 
aa  well  as  from  the  writer's  own  observations,  may  be  of 
interest : — 

The  geometric  spiders  {Orhitelarice)  are  almost  the  only 
ones  whose  method  of  forming  a  snare  have  been  at  all 
minutely  recorded.  When  the  situation  for  the  snare  has 
been  chosen,  the  area  intended  to  be  filled  up  by  it  is  en- 
closed by  various  circumferential  boundary  lines,  fixed  to 
adjacent  objects,  the  exact  shape  of  the  area  being  in- 
fluenced by  the  situation  and  surrounding  ciicumstanccs. 
A  diagonal  thread  is  then  spun  acioss  it,  and  from  about 
the  central  point  of  this  thread  another  is  carried  to  the 
marginal  line  ;  returning  to  the  central  point  along  the 
Line  just  spun  from  it,  the  spider  carries  another  line  to  the 
margin,  and  fixes  it  at  a  short  distance  from  the  first.  In 
this  way  the  whole  area  is  gradually  filled  up,  the  spider 
always  returning  to  the  centre  along  the  last  Line  spun, 
and  starting  again  thence  fixes  a  fresh  one  to  the  boundary 
line  of  the  snare.  The  form  of  the  snare  is  now  that  of  a 
wheel ;  the  next  operation  is  to  cross  the  radii  of  the 
«-heel  with  ladder-like  lines ;  this  the  spider  does,  begin- 
ning from  the  centre  and  working  towards  the  circumfer- 
ence, with  a  single  spiral  line,  which  is  fixed,  or  glued, 
with  a  minute  portion  of  viscid  matter,  to  each  of  the  radii 
as  it  crosses  by  an  application  of  the  spinners ;  at  some 
distance  from  the  centre  this  spiral  line  is  discontinued 
and  another  is  begun;  this  is  formed  of  quite  a  difl"erent 
kind  of  silk  matter,  being  viscid,  and  retaining  its  viscidity 
in  the  form  of  "  minute  dew  like  globules  closely  studding 
the  line."  It  appears  that  when  the  viscid  lines,  intended 
for  the  capture  of  its  prey,  are  completed,  the  spider  cuts 
away  the  first,  or  unadhcsive  line,  which  is  of  no  service  in 
the  entanglement  of  insects,  its  olfice  appearing  to  be  chiefly 
to  strengthen  the  snare  while  the  viscid  line  is  being  spun, 
and  to  enable  the  spider  to  traverse  the  parts  with  gioater 
ease.  Modifications  of  the  above  method  are,  no  doubt, 
adopted  by  some  species,  but,  substantially,  it  is  believed 
that  most  orbicular  snares  are  thus  constructed. 

The  mode  of  formation  of  the  snares  of  the  Rditelariae 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  observed,  probably  owing  to 
their  being  made  almost  wholly  during  the  night.  The 
snare  of  one  of  these  spiders,  Linyphia  margiiiata  (Bl.),  is 
an  exceedingly  perfect  one  of  its  kind,  and  abundant  in 
most  localities  ;  it  consists  of  a  thin  horizontal  sheet  of 
web,  suspended  among  the  branches  of  low  evergreen  trees 
and  shrubs,  by  a  maze  of  intersecting  lines  above,  and  held 
down  firmly,  on  the  under  side,  by  some  short,  tightly- 
strained  perpendicular  lines,  fixed  below  to  others,  which 
traverse  each  other  in  all  directions;  beneath  the  horizontal 
sheet  of  web,  head  downwards,  the  spider  remains  patiently 
watching  for  such  insects  as  may  become  entangled  in  the 
upper  maze  of  lines.'  The  mode. in, which  the  horizontal 
web  is  suspended  and  braced  down,  would,  without^oubt, 
if  it  could  be  observed,  prove  to  be. a  point  .of .gieat.in^ 
lerest. 

Among  the  Tuhitdarice  we.liave'^rthoTpbservalions  or 
Mr  Blackwall,  directed  chiefly  to  the  formation  by  Amau- 
robius  atrox  of  the  peculiar  fibrous  and  adhesive  flocculus, 
drawn  from  the  fourth  pair  of  spinners  by  the  "  calamis- 
truui,"  and  disposed  about  the  irregularly  intersecting  lints 
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of  the  snare  which  is  spun  in  the  angles  of  walls,  in 
rrevices,  between  portions  of  detached  rock,  and  other 
similar  situations.  The  adhesive  flocculus  serves  to  en- 
tangle insects,  and  makes  them  an  easy  prey  to  the  spider 
who  Uea  in  wait  not  far  otf,  having  formed  a  funnel-shaped 
tube  of  slight  texture  from  its  place  of  concealment  to  its 
snare. 

With  regard  to  the  formation  of  the  snares  of  the 
Territelarice,  Mr  Gosse  has  an  interesting  passage  in  A 
Naturalist's  Sojourn  in  Jamaica  ;  it  is,  however,  too  lung 
for  quotation  here,  llr  Moggridge  also  (I.e.  infra)  has 
some  details  respecting  the  formation  and  repair  of  their 
nests  by  trapdoor  spiders  in  confinement.  The  chief  point 
of  interest,  however,  in  regard  to  trapdoor  snares,  is  whether 
the  hinged  Lid  is  formed  in  one  continuous  piece  with  the 
tube,  and  then  cut  out,  leaving  a  portion  unsevered  to 
form  the  hinge,  or  whether  the  lid  is  made  separately, 
«xcept  in  that  part  intended  for  the  hinge.  Neither  Mr 
Gosse  nor  Mr  Moggridge  enter  into  this  question,  though 
Mr  Moggridge  indeed  speaks  {l.c,  p.  118)  of  his  belief  that, 
when  all  is  completed,  the  spider  cuts  away  certain  threads 
by  which  the  door  is  supported  on  either  side  of  the  hinge. 
The  present  writer  was  once  told  by  a  gentleman  who  had 
formerly  resided  in  the  West  Indies,  that  trapdoor  spiders 
there  invariably  make  the  tube  and  lid  of  one  continuous, 
solid,  homogeuous  piece,  and  then  cut  out  the  lid  with 
the  falcea.  This  account,  especially  as  coming  from  a 
non-naturalist,  seemed  improbable-^a  spider's  falces  being 
in  no  way,  apparently,  fitted  for  such  an  operation  ;  if, 
however,  the  fact  be  that  the  Lid,  instead  of  being  of  one 
solid  piece  with  the  tube,  is  merely  connected  with  it  by  a 
few  supporting  threads  (in  accordance  with  Mr  Moggridge's 
behef),  these  could  easily  be  torn  away  by  the  spider's 
falces,  and  the  Ud  would  be 'left  free,  except  at  the  point 
where  the  hinge  is  formed. 

Classificatiok, — It  is  impossible  within  our  remaining  space  to 
go  into  detail  upon  this  wide  portion  of  the  subject ;  it  must  sufSce 
to  say  tliat  the  order  Araneidea  may  at  present  be  divided  into  about 
thirty -two  families.  These  are  —  Theraphosides,  Colophonides, 
Filistatides,  CEcobiides,  Tetrablemmides,  Dysderides,  Drassides, 
Palpimanides,  Dictynides,  Agelenides,  Hersilides,  Scytodides, 
Pholcides,  Theridiides,  Phoroncidides,  Epeirides,  Gasteracanthides, 
Uloborides,  Miagrammo]pide3,  Poltides,  Thlaosomides,  Arcydea, 
Stephanopides,  Eripideg,  Thomisides,  Podophthahnides,  Lycosides, 
Sphasides,  Dinopides,  Salticides,  Myrmecides,  Aphantochilides. 
In  these  families  are  comprised  about  two  hundred  and  sixty'  genera 
based  upon  special  details  of  structure  ;  principally  the  position  of 
the  eyes,  the  form  of  the  maxillie  and  labium,  the  number  and 
structure  of  the  spinners,  and  some  other  details.  The  species  are 
very  numerous  ;  probably  not  a  tithe  of  the  existing  ones  are  yet 
described.  In  one  family  alone,  Salticides^  nearly  a  thousand  are 
known. 

As  in  all  other  creatures,  differences  of  colour  and  markings,  aa 
well  as  integumental  clothing  and  armature,  serve  to  distingmsh 
the  species— the  latter,  too,  are  at  times  of  generic  value  ;  but  with 
regard  to  spiders  particularly,  in  order  to  determine  their  species,  it 
is  very  essential  to  obtain  comparative  dimensions  from  different 
portions  of  structure  ;  thus  the  position  of  the  eyes  on  the  fore  part 
of  the  caput  furnishes  us  with  the/acial  space  (cr  the  spa(^  between 
the  margin  of  the  caput  just  above  the  falces  and  the  posterior 
eyes  nearest  to  the  medial  line),  and  the  ctypeiis^  or  the  space 
between  the  same  (fore)  margin  of  the  caput  and  the  anterior 
eyes  nearest  to  the  medial  line.  The  comparative  extent  of  these 
parts  is  of  great  importance  as  specific  characters,  and  they  are 
easily  observed  ;  that  part  of  the  facial  space  occupied  by  the  eyes 
is  concisely  described  as  "the  ocular  area."  The  relative  and  com- 
parative lengths,  again,  of  the  legs,  and  of  their  different  joints,  are 
strong  specific  characters,  the  first  also  generic,  i/ale  spiders  when 
adult  may,  with  few  exceptions,  be  certainly  distinguished  in  regard 
to  their  species,  by  the  form  and  structure  of  the  palpi  and  palpal 

'  No  general  work  exists  in  which  the  families  and  genera  of  spiders 
are  brought  down  to  the  present  time,  or  in  any  degree  near  to  it.  Tlie 
works  of  Walckenaer,  Ins.  Apt.,  and  Koch,  Die  Arackniden,  are  out 
of  date  altogether  in  this  respect,  though  still  of  great  value  and  im- 
portance in  themselves.  The  work  of  Dr  Thorell,  On  the  Genera  of 
European  Spiders,  Upsala,  1S70,  is  exceedingly  valuable,  but  it  only 
touches  incidentally  up ns  the  exotic  groups. 
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organs,  the  development  of  the  latter  being  an  infallible  criterion  oi 
maturity.  Female  spiders,  again,  may,  in  numerous  cases,  be  as  cer 
tainly  di.stinguished  by  the  form  and  structure  of  the  genital  aperture, 
situated  in  the  medial  line  beneath  the  fore  extremity  of  the  abdo- 
men ;  this  aperture  is  never  externally  "perforate"  until  the  last 
moult  of  the  spider,  and  its  full  development  is  therefore  an  tmerring 
criterion  of  the  maturity  of  the  female  sex.  With  respect  to  the 
senses  of  spiders — smell  and  hearing — nothing  appeal  j  to  have  been 
certainly  ascertained  ;  but  the  late  Air  Richard  Beck  has  an  interest- 
ing paper  upon  the  subject  in  Entomologist^  Lond.  1866,  vol.  lii.  p. 
2-16.  He  suggests  that  the  fine  and  delicate  hairs  of  some  spiders' 
legs  may  convey  sounds  to  them.  With  regard  to  the  sense  of  taste 
we  may  well  conclude  that  spiders  have  this  sense  in  considerable 
perfection,  in  the  possession  of  a  well -developed  membranous  tongue. 

Ge>t:eai,  Remarks. — Spiders  are  to  be  found  more  or  less 
abundantly  in  every  part  of  the  world  and  in  almost  every 
conceivable  position;  even  subterranean  caves,  such  as  those 
of  Adelsberg  and  the  Island  of  Lesina,  are  tenanted  by 
species  peculiarly  adapted  by  the  absence  of  eyes  to  their 
dark  and  gloomy  abodes.  Less  repulsive  and  forbidding  in 
appearance  than  most  others  of  the  Arachnida,  the  Araneidea 
are  often  extremely  interesting  in  theii-  habits.  Being  almost 
exclusively  feeders  on  the  insect  tribes,  they  are  consequently 
endowed  with  proportionate  craftiness  and  skill ;  this  ia 
shown  remarkably  in  the  construction  of  their  snares  and 
dwellings.  The  "trapdoor  spider"  has  always  been  one  of 
note  in  popular  works  on  spiders'  habits,  and  certainly  the 
details  of  several  different  types  of  'the  trapdoor  tubular 
nest,  with  the  habits  of  the  several  species  to  which  they 
belong,  lately  published  by  Mr  Traheme  Moggridge,^  are 
of  the  greatest  interest  and  importance.  The  typical  trap- 
door nest  is  a  cylindrical  hole  in  the  earth  excavated  by 
the  spider  itself.  Lined  with  silk  and  closed  by  a  lid,  which 
fits  like  a  valve  or  cork  into  the  opening  at  the  surface 
and  opening  by  a  strong  elastic  silken  hinge,  the  spring  of 
which  closes  it  again  with  some  slight  force.  Many  spiders, 
however,  live  a  vagabond  life,  and  capture  their  prey 
without  the  aid  of  a  sn&re,  by  springing  on  it  unawares, 
or,  in  some  oases,  running  it  fairly  down  in  open  view;  yet 
craft  and  skiU  are  equally  apparent,  whatever  be  their 
mode  of  life  and  subsistence. 

To  say  that  spiders  are  less  repulsive  and  forbidding  in 
appearance  than  other  Arachnids,  is  to  do  them  but  scanty 
justice,  for  numbers  of  species  of  various  genera — notably 
among  the  Salticides,  or  jumping  spiders — are  unsurpassed 
by  insects  of  any  order,  in  respect  both  to  brilliancy  of 
colouring  and  the  designs  formed  by  its  distribution.  Some 
of  the  curious  and  delicate  little  species  of  the  genera 
Aygyrodes  and  Ariamnes  are  perfect  marvels  of  metallic 
brilliancy  and  beauty.  These  little  spiders  are  found  living 
as  quasi  parasites,  in  the  outskirts  of  the  webs  of  the  larger 
exotic  epairids,  and  appear  to  live  on  the  smaller  insects 
caught  in  them;  probably  also  spinning  irregular  snares  of 
their  own  among  the  lines  of  the  larger  snare.  In  external 
appearance  the  young  of  spiders  do  not  difi'cr  greatly  from 
the  adults,  except  in  being  generally  more  distinct  in  colour 
and  markings ;  in  some  species  the  characteristic  mark- 
ings can  seldom  be  well  traced  except  in  immature  eramplea 
The  cocoons  or  nests  in  which  some  spiders  deposit  their 
eggs  are  very  beautiful,  as  w«ll  as  varied  and  characteristic 
in  form;  that  of  Ero  variegata  (BL),  a  little  spider  not 
uncommon  in  England,  would  arrest  the  attention  of  even 
an  indifferent  person;  it  is  of  an  elegant  pear  shape,  formed 
of  a  strong  yellow-brown  silk  network,  and  attached  by  a 
long  elastic  stem,  of  the  same  material,  to  stalks  of  dead 
grass,  sticks,  or  other  substances,  in  shady  places.  An- 
other, made  by  a  larger  spider,  Agroeca  brunnea  (Bl ),  is  of 
a  truncated  pear  shape,  formed  of  a  continuous  white  silk 
fabric,  and  attached  to  blades'  and  stalks  of  living  gra.s8 
and  rush«3,  by  a  short  pedicle;  it  must,  however,  be  seen 


•  Harvesting  Ants  and  Trcploor  Spiders,  Lovell  Reeve,  1872,  with 
supplementary  vol.  1874.  illustrated  with  Diunerous  plates. 
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Boon  after  it  is  made,  for  the  maker,  aa  d  prescient  of  the 
attraction  of  such  a  beautiful  little  object,  hastens  to  daub 
it  over  thickly  with  a  coat  of  mud  or  clay  which  completely 
conceals  its  structure  and  beauty. 

Spiders  vary  greatly  in  their  relative  fertility;  probably 
many  species  are  rare  owing  to  a  limited  fecundity.  The 
egg  sac  of  Agroeca  brunnea  (Bl.)  contains  about  forty  or 
fifty  eggs,  that  of  Xysticus  claveatus  (Walck.)  about  twenty, 
that  of  £ro  varietjala  (Bl.)  not  so  many,  while  that  of 
Oonops  pulcker  (Tempi.)  contains  usually  no  more  than 
two.  Some  spiders,  however,  oerhaps  most,  construct  more 
Ulan  one  cocoon. 

From  their  mode  of  life  spiders  attain  (as  we  should 
naturally  suppose)  their  largest  size,  and  are  found  in 
their  greatest  profusion,  in  the  tropical  regions ;  whOe  in 
more  temperate  climates,  where  the  members  of  the  insect 
tribes  are  smaller  and  their  species  fewer,  we  find  spiders 
in  general  of  comparatively  smaller  dimensions  and  less 
numerous  in  species.  One  of  the  largest  known  spiders, 
Eurypelma  Klugii  (Koch), — Fam.  Theraphosides — found 
in  Brazil,  measures  upwards  of  two  and  a  half  inches  in 
length,  with  legs  nine  inches  and  upwards  in  span  ;  while 
the  smallest  known  spider,  Walckena'era  diceros  (Cambr.), 
found  in  England,  is  but  ^th  of  an  inch  in  length.  Tropi- 
cal countries,  however,  although  some  of  their  spiders  are 
giants,  have  numbers  of  small  size.  Numerous  species 
have  beea  procured  from  Ceylon  measuring  no  more  than 
from  T^th  to  ^th  of  an  inch  in  length. 

Spiders,  besides  being  skilful  and  crafty,  are  very  cleanly  ; 
one  of  our  common  Saltici,  Epihlema  histrionica  (Koch),  may 
often  be  seen  brushing  and  cleaning  its  forehead  and  eyes 
with  its  hairy  palpi,  aa  a  cat  uses  its  paws  for  a  similar  pur- 
pose. Probably  most  spiders,  like  the  Crustacea,  have  the 
faculty  of  reproducing  a  lost  limb.  Instances  of  this  are 
numerous(see  Mr  Blackwall's  experiments,  Report  of  British 
Association  before  cited),  but  a  reproduced  limb  is  seldom  or 
never  equal  to  the  original  one  in  size;  this  accounts  for  the 
frequency  of  examples  captured  wath  one  or  more  legs,  or  a 
palpus,  of  dwarfed  and  stunted  dimensions.  Many  spiders 
show  great  attachment  to  their  eggs  and  young.  The 
female  Lycosa  will  seize  her  egg  sac  again  and  again  if  it 
be  taken  from  her,  only  relinquishing  it  at  last  when  appar- 
ently convinced  of  the  hopelessness  of  retaining  it.  A 
pretty  little  spider,  not  rare  among  weeds  and  garden  plants, 
Theridion  carolinum  fWalck.),  carries  its  egg  cocoon  within 
its  legs,  and  searches  for  it  anxiou.sly  if  compelled  to 
drop  it.  Many  also  of  the  genus  Cluhiona,  as  well  as 
others,  brood  over  their  eggs  and  tend  upon  their  young 
until  thoy  disperse  to  find  their  own  means  of  subsistence. 
The  food  of  very  young  spiders  is  probably  wholly  derived 
from  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere.  Spiders  are  great 
drinkers,  and  suffer  severely  from  drought.  Mr  Blackfwall ' 
relates  that  an  emaciated,  half-dead  example  of  Jlicaria 
nitens  (BL)  grew  immediately  olumD  and  strong  after  a 
draught  of  water. 

In  speaking  of  the  better  qualities  of  spmers,  their 
attachment  to  their  young,  and  the  frequent  fondness  for 
each  other  evidenced  by  the  apparently  happy  life  of  the 
male  and  female  of  some  species  in  the  same  web,  we 
must  not  overlook  the  other  side  of  the  picture.  It  has 
been  well  authenticated  that  in  some  species  of  Epe'irides 
the  female  will  seize  and  devour  the  male  even  immediately 
after  the  exercise  of  his  natural  office,  which  indeed  he  has 
to  undertake  with  great  circumspection  and  care  to  be 
able  to  accomplish  at  alL  From  this  propensity  of  the 
female,  we  may  account  for  the  gradual  lessening  in  size  of 
gome  male  spiders  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  females, 
by  a  kind  of  sexual  selection,  since  it  is  obvious  that  the 
emaller  the  male  the  better  his  chance  of  escape  (see 
O.  P.  Cambridge  in  Zoologist,  1868,  p.  216,  and  in  Pro- 


ceedings Zool.  Soc.  Land.,  1871,  p.  621,  and  also  Vinson's 
Spiders  of  Bourbon  and  Mauritius),  and  thus  selection 
would  operate  until  the  males  became  so  small  us  only 
just  to  be  able  to  fulfil  the  office  of  impregnating  the 
female.  The  male,  nearly  always  the  smallest,  is  in  the  case 
of  some  epeirids  and  Thomisids  not  I'jth  or  even  ■j'jth  of 
the  length  of  the  female,  and  sometimes  not  more  than 
T^-jth  part  of  her  weight,  and  less  then  tsVif^'^  V^'^  ^ 
her  volume  (A.  W.  iL  Van  Hassclt,  Arch.  Necrland,  torn, 
viii.)  As  a  rule,  however,  the  dillerence  in  size  between 
the  male  and  female  spider  is  not  nearly  so  great.  Spiders 
are  unable  to  fly,  and  the  mode  adopted  by  many  species, 
and  myriads  of  indi^aduals,  to  make  up  for  this  by  sailing 
away  on  their  sUken  lines,  has  been  mentioned  ;  but  lately 
a  beautifvd  species  of  Salticides,  Attus  volans  (Cambr.) 
Ann.  and  Mag.  N.  H.,  September  1874,  found  at  Sydney, 
N.S.W.,  has  been  described  and  figured,  with  large  flaps  or 
lateral  extensions  of  the  abdominal  integument,  by  means 
of  which  the  spider  can  sustain  itself  in  leaping  from  plant 
to  plant ;  it  has  power  to  elevate  and  depress  these  flaps 
at  will. 

The  voracity  of  spiders  is  well  known,  and  the  propensity 
above  noticed  of  the  female  to  devour  the  male  is  but  ono 
instance  of  general  voracity;  but  though  thus  voracious, 
sjpiders  can  endure  extreme  fasting  with  impunity.  A  small 
spider  enclosed  in  a  glazed  case,  lived  and  appeared  healthy 
for  eighteen  months  without  food ;  if  it  had  any  nourish- 
ment at  all  during  this  time,  it  could  only  have  .been  the 
very  slight  moisture  that  might  exude  from  the  skin  of  a 
lately  stuffed  bird  in  the  case,  Zoologist,  1853,  p.  3766. 
Other  instances  are  also  on  record  of  fasts,  almost  or  auite 
as  long,  and  borne  equally  well. 

Enemies  of  Spiders. — Preying  upon  an  the  insect  tribes, 
and  occasionally  upon  lizards  (F.  Pollock,  Ann.  N.  II., 
October  1872)  and  earth-worms  (E.  Simon  in  Ann.  Soc. 
Ent.  France,  1873,  5  six.  torn.  iii.  p.  114 — and  Zoologist, 
1856,  p.  5021),  spiders  are  also  themselves  preyed  npon 
by  both  lizards  and  insects.  More  than  one  species  of 
parasitic  hymenopteia  tend  to  keep  spiders  within  due 
bounds ;  but  little  has  yet  been  done  towards  working  out 
these  parasites.  Three  species  are  figured  in  Blackwall's 
Spid.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  pi.  xii.  ;  two  of  them  prey 
upon  Agroeca  brunnea  (Bl.);  while  the  third,  Pompilus 
sepicola  (F.  Smith),  pierces  large  spiders,  paralysing,  but 
not  killing  them ;  they  are  then  dragged  to  its  nest,  in  a 
hole  in  the  earth  ;  eggs  are  laid  in  the  spider,  which  retains 
sufficient  vitality  to  furnish  fresh  food  to  the  parasitic 
larvae  until  the  time  for  their  change  to  the  pupa  state 
arrives.  Full  grown  females  of  Lycosa  camjxstris  (Bl.) 
have  been  found  by  the  writer  in  the  grasp  of  this  powerful 
ichneumon.  From  the  outskirts  of  a  single  web  of  Epeiia 
opunticB  (Duf.),  on  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  the 
writer  collected,  in  ApFil  1865,  many  truncated  pear-shaped 
egg  cocoons  belonging  to  the  beautiful  little  Argijrodcs 
epeirce  "(Sim.) ;  and  from  each  of  these  cocoons  a  single 
hymenopterous  parasite  shortly  issued.  The  egg  cocoons 
of  various  epeirids  in  England  are  likewise  often  preyed 
upon  by  numerous  minute  parasites  of  the  same  order. 
Several  species  of  Theridion — T.  simile  (Koch)  esj>ecially 
—  are  subject  to  a  larval  parasite,  often  as  large  as  the 
spider  itself,  adhering  to  the  outside  of  the  abdomen. 
Various  attempts  to  rear  the  perfect  insect  from  this  para- 
site have  hitherto  failed.  A  wide  field  of  great  interest 
is  open  to  any  one  who  shoidd  take  up  the  investigation 
of  the  various  insect  parasites  of  spiders,  with  their  mode 
of  attack  and  subsequent  victory. 

Other  foes,  common  to  all  the  Articulata,  spideis  a''o 
have  in  abundance — birds,  small  mammals,  and  reptilv^s. 
Doubtless  we  are  indebted  to  such  enemies  for  the 
development,  through  natural  selection,-  of  many  spiders 
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protected  by  horny  integuments,  and  often  armed  with 
apinea  to  an  extent  that  would  make  them  a  painful  meal 
to  any  bird  or  other  creature  that  should  set  itself  to  dine 
upon  thera.  PlioroJicidia  Thwai/esii  (Cambr.),  found  in 
Ceylon,  and  Pycnacantha  Meadii  (Bl.),  found  in  Africa, 
and  indeed  aU  the  Gnsteracanthides,  are  notable  examples 
of  this  protective  armature.  Protective  "mimicry"  is  also 
seen  in  spiders,  some  so  exactly  resembling  ants,  that 
placed  side  by  side  with  species  of  ants  found  in  the  same 
localities,  even  a  practised  eye  would  not  detect  the  spider 
at  first  sight.  Of  this  nature  are  the  Myrmecidei  (fig. 
31}  and  some  of  the  Sallici,  and,  notably,  Aphantochilus 


Sia  31. — Ant-oplder  (J/V'"'"'"'*'/"'"',  LatrellJe).    a.  Cfpbalo-ttiorax;  &,  abdomen. 

Rogersii  (Cambr.),  found  in  Brazil.     Other  spiders,  again 

(Genus  Eurysoma,  Koch,  and  Cyiiarcurhne,  Thor.),  closely 

resemble  some  species  of  phytophagous  coleoptera ;  one  of 

the  latter  genus  found  in    Ceylon,    but  yet  undescribed, 

resembles  a  small  mollusc.     Of  the  former  some  are  very 

like  a  minute  crab  (fig.  32).      And  lastly,  to  sum  up  the 

enemies  of  spiders,  they  prey  on  ^ 

each  other,  and  are  preyed  upon 

also  by  other  Aiachnids ;  but  on 

the  whole  they  have,  as  by  their 

office  they  should  have,  the  best 

of  it,  for  they  are  against  all  the 

Articulata,  but  only  comparatively 

a  few  of  the  Articulata  are  against 

them. 

Spiders  are  not  creatures  which  ^fJi'^Sp'^m'T.?^^":!^ 
belong  solelv  to  the  present  geo-  u>orai;  ^  aMomen. 
Ii'gic  era  of  the  earth,  for  fossil  spiders,  with  other  Arach- 
nids, as  well  as  spiders  in  amber,  have  been  found ;  the 
oldest  in  the  coal  formation.  See  on  this  subject  a  late 
resume  by  Dr  T.  Thorell,  On  European  Spiders,  pp.  220- 
233,  with  other  works  there  quoted. 

Pkeservation  of  Spiders. — Beautiful  as  are  the  col- 
ours and  markings  of  numbers  of  spiders,  especially  of 
those  found  in  the  tropics,  and  elegant  and  curious  as  are 
many  of  their  forms  and  structures,  it  has  yet  been  found 
a  matter  of  difficulty  to  make  them  good-looking,  sightly, 
cabinet  objects.  3y  ordinary  care  and  skilful  manipula- 
tion, however,  most  of  them  can  be  preserved  and  dis- 
played very  satisfactorily.  So  much  of  the  comparative 
neglect  of  Arachnids  in  general  is  owing  to  this  difficulty, 
that  it  may  perhaps  be  worth  the  space  of  a  few  lines  to 
remark,  that  many  whose  abdominal  integument  is  strong, 
or  pretty  thickly  clothed  with  hairs  and  pubescence,  may 
be  pinned,  set  out,  and  dried  like  insects.  Others  may 
hdve  the   abdomen   opened    from   below,   and  after  the 


contents  are  carefully  extracted,  be  stuffed  with  fine  cotton 
wool  Others  again  have  been  most  successfully  treated 
by  inflating  the  abdomen  (after  the  contents  have  been 
pressed  out)  with  a  blow-pipe,  and  then  subjecting  them  to 
a  process  of  rapid  desiccation,  which  in  general  preserves 
the  colours  and  markings  very  well  indeed.  But  the  best 
and  most  useful  way  for  a/i, purposes  ia  to  immerse 
and  keep  them  in  tubes  filled  with  spirit  of  wine.  To 
make  spiders  in  spirit  sightly  objects,  they  should,  when 
drugged  with  chloroform,  or  some  other  stupifying  agent, 
be  secured,  but  not  transfixed,  by  pins  to  a  piece  of  cork, 
sunk  in  a  vessel  of  spirit,  in  a  natural  position,  until  ren- 
dered rigid  by  the  action  of  the  spirit,  which  will  be  in 
a  fortnight  or  so ;  the  pins  are  then  removed,  and  the 
spiders  are  placed  in  glass  test  tubes,  large  enough  to  re- 
ceive them  without  too  much  compression  of  the  legs.  A 
bit  of  white  card  is  slipped  in  under  the  specimen  to  keep 
it  in  position,  the  tubes  are  filled  with  spirit,  stopped  firmly 
with  a  pledget  of  cotton  wool,  and  inverted  round  the 
inner  side  of  a  wide  mouthed  glass-stoppered  bottle ;  this 
bottle  is  filled  also  with  spirit,  and  the  spider  is  tien  seen 
in  its  natural  position,  and  with  all  its  colours  and  mark- 
ings perfectly  visible.  It  is  also  capable  of  examination 
with  an  ordinary  pocket  lens,  even  without  removal  of  the 
tube  from  the  large  bottle.  Large  spiders  with  a  largely 
developed  abdomen  should  be  kept  in  pill -boxes  for  a  fort- 
night or  so  before  being  placed  in  spirit;  during  this  time 
the  crudities  of  their  food  contents  are  discharged,  aed 
preservation  without  injury  or  obliteration  of  colours  and 
markings  is  thus  rendered  far  more  certain  ;  the  beauty  of 
many  of  out  large  and  handsome  epeirids  can  only  be  cer- 
tainly retained,  even  in  spirit,  when  treated  after  the  alove 
method.  See  further  on  this  subject,  as  well  as  on  the 
mode  of  search  and  capture  of  spiders  (O.  K  Cambridge, 
Trans.  A'eit  Zeal.  Instil.,  vol.  vL  pp.  194-200). 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  here  a  list  of  works  on 
Arachnids,  many  having  been  already  quoted  in  speaking 
ot  the  different  orders.  The  following,  however,  on  Arc 
neidea  may  be  mentioned: — 

N.  'Westrlng,  "  Aran(ce  succica,"  Gothenburg,  1861  ;  E  OUert, 
Die  Aramiden  oder  Echlen  Spiitn^n  der  Provinz  Preussen,  Leipzig; 
1567;  A.  Jlenge,  "  Preussiclie  Spinncn,"  in  ScJir.  Ges.  Data, 
(.V.  F.),  1866-1873,  Danzig  (still  in  course  of  puUiration);  H. 
Lucas,  in  Erploration  de  V Algirie,  Paris,  1849;  H.  Nii-olet,  in 
Gaj'a  Eisl.  Fis.  Pol.  de  Chili,  vols  iii.  iv.,  Pari3,  l)i47  ;  Eugine 
Simon,  Les  Arachnides  de  Prance  (vol.  i.  only  is  jet  ijnblished), 
Paris,  1874;  L.  Koch,  Dis  Arachnidcn  Australicns,  huremberg. 
1871-74  (still  in  continuation).  Nothing  has  been  said  in  the 
foregoing  pages  respecting  the  "  Embryology"  of  spiders ; '  foi 
ip  formation  in  regard  to  this  important  and  interesting  but  re- 
condite part  of  Araneology,  it  must  suffice  to  refer  the  reader 
to  Herold,  De  Generatione  Aranearum  m  Ovo,  llarbarK,  1324, 
and  Edouard  Claparide,  Ruherches  sur  revolution  da  AraigjUes, 
Utrecht,  1862. 

These,  with  other  works  quoted  on  the  diSerent  points 
that  have  arisen  in  the  course  of  the  foregoing  article,  wiU 
be  found  sufficient  to  guide  the  student  and  collector.  Ths 
general  works  on  Ai'achnida,  or  on  any  of  its  separata 
orders,  are  exceedingly  few,  and  none,  except  that  of  M. 
Simon,  Hist,  des  Araignees,  Paris,  1864,  are  of  recent  date, 
beyond  the  merest  abstracts.  The  literature  on  the  sub- 
ject is  scattered  up  and  down,  in  isolated  papers,  in 
numberless  Transactions  and  Proceedings  of  various  socie- 
ties, and  in  scores  of  periodical  volumes  and  journals  for 
the  record  of  natural  and  scientific  investigation.  It  has 
been  attempted  to  give  in  the  foregoing  pages  as  fair  a 
general  view  -of  the  whole  subject  as  the  limited  space, 
and  great  difficulty  of  getting  access  to  important  papers 
treating  upon  it,  would  permit.  The  object  of  such  articles 
as  the  present  is  rather  to  excite  an  appetite  for  the 
obtaining  more  detailed  information,  than  to  satisfy  folly 
the  appetite  already  excited.  (o.  p.  a) 
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ARAD,  Old,  a  city  of  Hungary,  in  tne  county  of  Arad, 
situated  on  the  Maro3,  115  miles  S.E.  of  Pesth.  It  ia  a 
well-built  town,  with  a  fortress  of  considerable  Btrength, 
erected  in  1763,  which  occupies  an  advantageous  positiou 
between  two  branches  of  the  river.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
Greek  bishop,  and  has  a  Greek  theological  seminary.  Its 
chief  manufacture  is  that  of  tobacco;  and,  besides  carrying  on 
a  large  trade  in  corn,  it  possesses  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
cattle  fairs  in  Hungary.  In  184U  the  fortress  of  Arad  was 
captured  by  the  Hungarian  rebels,  who  made  it  their  head- 
quarters during  the  latter  part  of  the  insurrection.  It  was 
from  it  that  Kossuth  issued  his  famous  proclamation,  and 
it  was  here  that  he  handed  over  the  supreme  military  and 
civil  power  to  Gorgey.  The  fortre.ss  was  recaptured  shortly, 
after  the  surrender  of  Gorgey  to  the  Russians  at  Vdagos. 
The  population  of  Old  Arad  is  32,725,  many  of  whom  are 
Jews,  while  many  belong  to  the  Greek  Church.  New 
Arad,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Maros,  opposite  to 
Old  Arad,  is  a  place  of  soma  trade,  with  a  population  of 
about  4000,  including  many  Germans. 

ARAPAT,  or  Orphat,  a  mountain  near  Mecca,  a 
visit  to  which  constitutes  a  necessary  part  of  the  great 
Mahometan  pilgrimage.  (See  Mecca.)  It  consists  of  a 
granite  rock  about  200  feet  high,  which  is  ascended  by 
staircases  partly  cut  in  the  rock,  and  partly  composed  of 
solid  masonry.  On  this  hill  Adam  is  said  to  have  met 
his  wife  Eve  after  being  separated  from  her  for  120  years, 
and  it  is  thence  called  Arafat,  i.e.,  Gratitude.  On  the 
summit  is  a  chapel,  which  the  Mahometans  believe  to 
have  been  built  by  Adam.  The  interior  was  destroyed  in 
1807. 

ARAOO,  FKAN901S  Jean  Dominiqce,  one  of  the  most 
popular  physicists  belonging  to  the  first  half  of  the  present 
century,  was  born  on  the  26th  February  1786,  at  Estagel, 
a  small  village  near  Perpignan,  in  the  department  of  the 
Eastern  Pyrenees.  His  father  was  a  licentiate  in  law,  and, 
being  appointed  treasurer  of  the  mint  for  the  department, 
removed  with  his  family  to  Perpignan  about  the  beginning 
of  the  century.  Arago  has  left  an  autobiographical  sketch, 
drawn  with  great  vivacity,  though  touched  occasionally 
with  somewhat  high  colouring  ;  and  to  this  we  are  indebted 
for  the  incidents  of  the  earlier  portion  of  his  life.  From 
boyhood  he  had  dccidtd  military  tastes,  inspired  by  constant 
contact  with  troops  at  his  native  village,  which  was  a 
halting  station  for  soldiers  on  their  way  to  Perpignan,  or 
to  the  army  of  the  Pyrenees.  Franyois  was  sent  as  an  out^ 
door  pupil  to  the  municipal  college  of  Perpignan,  and  began 
to  study  mathematics  with  an  eye  to  the  entrance  examina- 
tion to  the  Polytechnic  school.  Here  he  was  soon  beyond 
the  depth  of  his  master's  knowledge ;  but,  with  that 
undaunted  spirit  which  carried  him  through  many  hard- 
ships and  difficulties  in  after  life,  he  sent  to  Paris  for  the 
works  of  Legendre,  Lacrotx,  and  Gamier,  and  studied 
them  assiduously  in  private.  Within  two  years  and  a  half 
he  had  mastered  all  the  subjects  prescribed  for  examination, 
and  a  great  deal  more  ;  he  had  read  Euler's  Introduction 
d  [Analyse  Infinitesimale,  Lagrange's  TTieorU  dea  Fonetions 
Anatytiques  and  ilecanique  Analytique,  and  Laplace's 
Mecanique  CUeste.  He  does  not  indeed  pretend  to  have 
nnderstood  at  thp  time  all  he  read  in  these  works,  but  he 
had  been  early  encouraged  by  D'Alembert's  maxim,  "  Go 
on,  and  the  light  will  come  to  you,"  and  he  had  carried  it 
into  practice.  On  going  up  for  examination  at  Toulouse 
he  completely  astounded  his  examiner,  M.  Monge,  by  his 
knowledge  of  Lagrange,  and  received  the  highest  com- 
mendation from  him.  Towards  the  close  of  1803  he 
entered  the  Polytechnic  school,  with  the  artillery  service 
as  the  aim  of  his  ambition.  We  have  in  the  autobiography 
many  amusing  instances  of  the  inefficiency  of  some  of  the 
Poljtechnic  professors  at  that  tinje,  of  the  peculiarly  French 


familiarity  existing  between  professors  and  pupils,  aa  well 
as  of  the  political  passions  absurdly  allowed  to  distract  the 
school.  In  1804,  through  the  advice  and  recommendation 
of  I'oisson,  with  whom  he  had  become  very  intimate,  Arago 
received  the  appointment  of  secretary  to  the  Observatory 
of  Paris,  a  valuable  post  for  a  young  man  of  science,  aa  it 
brought  him  in  contact  with  the  most  eminent  philosophers  of 
the  day.  He  now  became  acquainted  with  Laplace,  and  he 
had  as  fellow-worker  in  the  laboratory  the  celebrated  Biot. 
Through  tb6  influence  of  Laplace  with  the  Government, 
Arago  and  Biot  were  commis-sioned  to  complete  the  meri- 
dional measurements  which  had  been  begun  by  Delambre, 
and  interrupted  since  the  death  of  M(Schain  in  1804.  The 
object  of  this  survey  was  to  determine,  with  as  great  nicely 
as  possible,  the  ten-millionth  part  of  a  quadrant  of  the 
meridian  through  Paris,  which  had  been  agreed  upon  b'y 
the  National  Convention  as  the  standard  unit  of  length, 
and  named  the  metre.  To  measure  an  actual  quadrant  from 
the  north  pole  was,  of  course,  an  impossibility  ;  but  the 
plan  adopted  was  to  measure  the  arc  of  the  meridian  from 
Dunkirk  to  Barcelona,  and  from  their  known  diiTerence  of 
latitude  to  deduce  the  length  of  the  quadrant.  For  this 
purpose  they  left  Paria  in  1806,  to  commence  operations 
among  the  mountains  of  Spain — operations  attended  with 
the  greatest  personal  privation,  fatigue,  and  danger.  Biot 
returned  to  Paria  aTter  they  had  determined  the  latitude  of 
Formentera,  the  southernmost  point  to  which  they  wer^  to 
carry  the  survey,  leaving  Arago  to  make  the  geodetical 
connection  of  Majorca  with  Ivica  and  with  Formentera. 

The  adventures  and  difficulties  of  t'  •  latter  were  now 
only  beginning.  The  political  ferment  caused  by  the 
entrance  of  the  French  into  Spain  extended  to  these  islands, 
and  the  ignorant  populace  began  to  suspect  that  Arago'a 
movements  and  his  blazing  fires  on  the  top  of  Mount 
Galatzo  were  telegraphic  signals  to  the  invading  army. 
They  became  ultimately  so  infuriated  that  he  was  obliged 
to  cause  himself  to  be  incarcerated  in  the  fortress  of  Belver 
in  June  1808.  On  the  2Sth  July  he  managed  io  iscape 
from  the  island  in  a  tishing  boat,  and  after  an  adventurous 
voyage  he  reached  Algiers  on  the  3d  August.  Under  the 
disguise  of  a  strolling  merchant  he  procured  a  pas-sage  in 
a  vessel  bound  for  Marseilles.  A  journey,  however,  of  eleven 
months  was  before  him  ere  he  was  destined  to  reach  that 
port,  for  the  vessel  feU  into  the  hands  of  a  Spanish  corsair 
on  the  16th  August,  just  as  it  waa  nearing  Marseilles. 
With  the  rest  of  the  crew,  Arago  was  taken  to  Rosas,  and 
imprisoned  first  in  a  windmill,  and  afterwards  in  the 
fortiess  of  that  seaport,  until  the  town  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  French,  when  the  prisoners  were  transferred  to 
Palamos.  After  fully  three  months'  imprisonment  they  were 
released  on  the  demand  of  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  and  again 
set  sail  for  Marseilles  en  the  28th  Nov.,  but  when  within 
sight  of  their  port  they  were  driven  back  by  a  southerly 
wind  to  Bougia  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  Transport  to 
Algiers  by  sea  from  this  place  would  have  occasioned  a 
weary  stay  of  three  months ;  and  with  his  usual  courage, 
Arago  set  out  for  it  by  land  under  coiiduct  of  a  Mahometan 
priest,  reaching  it  on  Christmas  day,  after  encountering 
many  perils  from  lions,  and  having  uncomfortable  squabbles 
with  natives  on  the  way.  A  six  months'  stay  in  Algiers 
gave  him  opportunity  to  note  the  manners  and  habits  ot 
the  people,  of  which  he  gives  some  amusing  and  graphic 
accounts.  Once  again,  2l8t  June  1809,  he  set  sail  for  his 
native  land  ;  and,  as  by  some  strange  perversity  of  fortune, 
he  had  to  undergo  a  monotonous  and  inhospitable  quaran- 
tine in  the  Lazaretto  at  Marseilles  before  his  difficulties  were 
over.  The  first  letter  he  received,  while  in  the  Lazaretto, 
was  from  Humboldt  at  Paris,  sympathising  with  him,  and 
congratulating  him  on  the  termination  of  hia  laborious  and 
perilous  enterprise  ;  and  this  was  the  origin  of  a  connection 
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which,  in  Arago's  words,  "  lasted  over  forty  years  without 
a  Bingle  cloud  ever  having  troubled  it." 

Through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  this  long  cacapaign  Arago 
had  succeeded  in  preserving  the  records  of  his  survey ; 
and  his  first  act  on  his  return  home  was  to  deposit  them 
in  the  Bureau  de  Longitude  at  Paris.  As  a  reward  for 
his  adventurous  conduct  in  the  cause  of  science,  he  was 
ehortly  afterwards  (17th  Sept.  1809)  voted  a  member  of 
the  Academj  of  Sciences,  in  room  of  the  deceased  Lalande, 
at  the  remarkably  early  age  of  twenty-three,  being,  to  the 
vexation  of  Laplace,  elected  by  a  large  majority  of  votes 
over  his  friend  Poisson.  Before  the  close  of  the  same  year 
(1809)  Arago  was  chosen  by  the  coancU  of  the  Polytechnic 
school  to  succeed  M.  Monge  in  the  chair  of  analytical  geo- 
metry ;  and  about  the  same  time  he  was  named  by  the 
emperor  one  of  the  astronomers  of  the  Royal  Observatory, 
which  was  accordingly  his  residence  till  his  death  He 
was  also  made  one  of  the  examiners  in  connection  with  the 
Ecole  <P Application  for  engineers  and  artillery  at  Metz. 
In  all  these  situations  he  rapidly  attained  very  great  popu- 
larity, gaining  the  esteem  of  his  pupils  by  the  charming 
clearness  of  his  style  in  lecturing  and  the  personal  interest 
he  showed  in  their  progress. 

Li  1816,  along  with  Gay-Lussac,  Arago  commenced  a 
monthly  journal  of  science,  the  Annates  de  Chimie  et  de 
Physique,  which  soon  acquired  that  high  scientific  reputa- 
tion .which  it  has  always  maintained.  In  the  same  year 
the  two  philosophers  visited  England,  and  made  the  per- 
sonal acquaintance  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  men 
of  that  country,  meeting  among  others  Dr  Thomas  Young, 
a  memoir  of  whom  was  afterwards  written  by  Arago. 
In  1818  or  1819,  Arago  proceeded  along  with  Biot  to 
execute,  on  the  coasts  of  France,  England,  and  Scotland, 
the  geodetic  operations  which  the  Board  of  Longitude  had 
directed.'  They  also  mea.sured  the  length  of  the  seconds' 
pendulum  ^t  Leith,  and  in  Unst,  one  of  the  Shetland  isles ; 
the  ifesults  of  the  observations  being  published  in  1821, 
along  with  those  made  in  Spain.  He  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Longitude  immediately  afterwards,  and 
proved  a  valuable  addition  to  the  society,  contributing  to 
each  of  its  Annuals,  for  about  twenty-two  years,  most 
important  scientific  notices  on  astronomy  and  meteorology, 
and  occasionally  on  civil  engineering,  as  well  as  interesting 
memoirs  of  members  of  the  Academy. 

After  his  appointment  to  the  Observatory,  Arago  had 
commenced,  at  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Longitude,  a 
series  of  popular  lectures  on  astronomy,  which  were  con- 
tinued from  1812  to  1845.  His  success  as  a  lecturer  was 
almost  unparalleled,  and  can  only  be  compared  to  that  of 
Faraday.  All  ranks  flocked  to  hear  him,  fascinated  by  his 
graceful  eloquence  and  his  crystalline  clearness  of  explana- 
tion. He  used  to  remark,  what  many  lecturers  often 
forget,  that  "  clearness  is  politeness  in  public  speakers." 
His  manner  in  lecturing  is  said  to  have  been  to  fix  his  eye 
on  some  one  of  his  audience,  whose  intellect  had  apparently 
the  minimum  of  development,  and  to  keep  it  fixed  till  the 
face  should  brighten  up  with  intelligence. 

When  Buonaparte's  hopes  of  empire  in  Europe  had  begun 
to  wanej  and  he  was  turning  to  America  as  a  land  of 
refuge,  where  he  might  still  have  scope  for  his  ambition, 
he  suggested  to  M.  Monge  that,  with  a  scientific  guide,  he 
should  explore  the  new  continent  from  Canada  to  Cape 
Horn,  study  the  great  physical  wonders  of  that  territory, 
and  leave  behind  him  works  and  discoveries  worthy  of 
himself.  Monge  named  Arago  as  the  proper  associate  and 
assistant  in  the  enterprise,  and  had  even  negotiated  with 
Napoleon  for  a  handsome  allowance  to  be  granted  to 
Arago,  and  for  a  fund  to  be  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  a 
complete  set  of  astronomical  and  physical  instruments. 
But  Arago  would  aut  for  a  moment  entertain  the  proposal 


He  pointed  the  emperor  to  the  march  of  the  English  and 
Prussian  armies  on  his  capital  as  a  matter  demanding  mure 
pressing  consideration,  and  declined  to  leave  the  Old  World 
to  study  science  in  the  New,  "when  France  might  peihaps 
lose  its  independence  and  disappear  from  the  map  of 
Europe."  Subsequent  events  prevented  a  renewal .  of 
Napoleon's  scientific  negotiations  and  projects. 

After  the  Restoration  Arago  took  no  very  prominent 
part  in  the  politics  of  the  day,  though  he  at  all  times 
maintained  with  boldness  and  ardour  liberal  opinions  of 
the  extreme  republican  type.  By  the  revolution  of  1830, 
however,  he  was  summoned  from  the  studies  of  the  obser- 
vatory and  the  laboratory  to  the  field  of  political  strife  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  in  the  Municipal  Council  of 
Paris.  Elected  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  for 
the  Lower  Seine,  he  employed  his  splendid  gifts  of  elo- 
quence and  scientific  knowledge  in  all  questions  connected 
with  public  education,  the  rewards  of  inventors,  and  the 
encouragement  of  the  mechanical  and  practical  sciences. 
Many  of  the  most  creditable  national  enterprises,  dating 
from  this  period,  are  due  to  the  advocacy  of  Arago — such 
as  the  reward  to  Daguerre  for  his  wonderful  invention  of 
photography,  the  grant  for  the  publication  of  the  works  of 
Fermat  and  Laplace,  the  acquisition  of  the  museum  of 
Cluny  (one  of  the  sights  of  Paris),  the  development  of 
railroads  and  electric  telegraphs,  the  improvement  of  the 
navigation  of  the  Seine,  and  the  boring  of  the  Artesian 
wells  at  Crenelle. 

The  year  1830  was  a  remarkable  epoch  in  his  life  on 
account  of  several  other  offices  to  which  he  was  appointed. 
He  now  received  the  chief  direction  of  the  Observatory,  and 
from  his  position  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  he  obtained 
grants  of  money  for  the  rebuilding  of  part  of  the  Observa- 
tory and  for  the  addition  of  magnificent  instruments,  which 
raised  it  to  be  a  model,  in  place  of  a  public  disgrace,  as  it 
had  been  before.  In  the  same  year,  too,  his  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  science  was  rewarded  with  the  highest  honour  any 
philosopher  might  aspire  to — the  perpetual  secretaryship 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  room  of  the  distinguished 
Fourier.  On  the  7th  June  (1830)  he  was  elected  by  39 
out  of  44  votes.  This  appointment  inspired  new  life  into 
the  Academy.  Arago  threw  his  whole  soul  into  its  service, 
and  by  his  pleasing  faculty  of  securing  friendship  and  life- 
long attachments,  he  gained  at  once  for  himself  and  for 
the  Academy  a  world-wide  reputation.  As  perpetufJ  secre- 
tary it  fell  to  him  to  pronounce  historical  eioges  on  the 
decease  of  resident  or  foreign  members  of  the  Academy; 
and  for  this  duty  his  rapidity  and  facility  of  thought,  his 
happy  piquancy  of  style,  and  his  extensive  knowledge 
peculiarly  adapted  him.  Some  of  his  Slopes  are  master- 
pieces of  elegant  biography.  When  M.  Flourens  pronounced 
Arago's  own  funeral  eulogy,  he  said,  "  In  the  eulogies  of  the 
eloquent  secretary  are  found  all  the  qualities  of  his  spirit, 
d'une  verve  hrillante,  de  la  vigueur,  de  I'elan,  un  certain 
charme  de  bonhomie." — {Comptes  Kendus  de  FAcademie,  t. 
ixxvii.  p.  513.) 

In  1834  Arago  visited  England  for  the  second  time,  to 
attend  the  third  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  held 
that  year  in  Edinburgh.  From  this  time  till  the  stirring 
events  of  1848,  Arago  led  a  life  of  comparative  quiet, — 
not  the  quiet  of  inactivity,  however,  for  his  incessant 
labours  within  the  Academy  and  the  Observatory  produced 
a  multitude  of  contributions  to  all  departments  of  physical 
science,  which  make  him  one  of  the  most  voluminous 
of  authors  in  this  subject  But  the  change  came.  Louis 
Philippe,  having  failed  to  satisfy  the  extreme  republican 
party,  and  to  grant  them  those  social  advantages  that  they 
imagined  a  republic  alone  could  yield,  was  swept  from  hii 
throne,  and  Arago  left  his  laboratory  to  join  in  forming 
an  extempore  government.     His  popularity  was  so  great 
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uat  he  was  entrosted  with  the  discbarge  of  two  most 
importout  fuactioiis,  that  had  never  before  been  united  in 
one  person,  viz.,  the  Ministry  of  AVar  and  of  Marine. 
Energetically  and  faithfully  the  philosopher  of  forty  years' 
standing  applied  himself  to  his  new  duties;  and  however 
ignominious  may  have  been  the  ultimate  failure  of  the 
R-ovisional  Government,  there  can  be  little  question  that 
Arago  struggled  honestly  in  the  cause  of  social  liberty  and 
improvement.  While  ilinister  of  Marine  he  effected  some 
salutary  reforms,  such  as  the  improvement  of  rations 
in  the  navy  and  the  abolition  of  ilogging;  he  abolished 
political  oaths  of  all  kinds,  and,  against  an  array  of  nionied 
interests,  he  succeeded  in  procuring  the  abolition  of  negro 
slavery  in  the  colonies. 

During  the  insurrection  of  June,  Arago's  courage  was 
conspicuously  displayed  in  his  entreaties  to  the  mob 
to  stop  their  murderous  outrages.  For  the  first  time  in 
his  life  Arago  failed,  and  he  himself  narrowly  escaped  with 
his  life.  With  his  mental  and  physical  energies  shattered 
by  fatigue  and  disappointment,  he  terminated  here  his 
actiye  polifical  career,  though  he  continued  to  the  last  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  affairs  of  his  country,  and  to  watch 
for  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  future.  Failing  eye  and 
trembling  hand  could  now  be  of  Uttle  use  in  the  service  of 
science ;  but  warned  by  the  disease  (diabetes)  that  had 
attacked  him,  he  determined  to  occupy  his  few  remaining 
years  in  preparing  for  the  press  some  AISS.  of  original 
researches  which  his  political  duties  had  prevented  his 
communicating  to  the  Institute. 

In  the  beginning  of  May  1852  proclamation  was  made 
that  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Government  of  Louis 
Napoleon  would  be  required  from  all  its  functionaries, 
including  the  Board  of  Longitude.  Arago  peremptorily 
refused,  choosing  to  sacrifice  his  office  and  home  of  nearly 
half  a  century  rather  than  violate  the  dictates  of  his  con- 
science, which  he  would  be  doing  if  he  complied,  seeing  that, 
as  a  member  of  the  Provisional  Government  of  184S,  he  con- 
tributed to  the  abolition  of  all  political  oaths.  In  a  letter  to 
the  Minister  of  PubUo  Instruction,  he  intimated  his  resigna- 
tion of  his  post  as  astronomer  at  the  Bureau  de  Longitude,  at 
the  same  time  stating  the  services  he  had  rendered  to  his 
country  in  the  cause  of  science,  and  the  grief  which  this 
separation  from  the  scene  of  his  labours  of  so  many  years 
would  impose.  To  the  credit  of  the  Prince  President,  he 
respected  the  sentiments  so  boldly  declared  by  the  half- 
blind  old  philosopher,  and  made  "  an  exception  in  favour 
of  a  savant  whose  woiks  had  thrown  lustre  on  France, 
and  whose  existence  his  Government  would  regret  to 
embitter." 

The  tenure  of  office  thus  granted  did  not  prove  of  long 
duration.  Arago  was  now  on  his  deathbed,  under  a 
complication  of  diseases,  induced,  no  doubt,  by  the  hard- 
ships and  labours  of ^  his  earlier  years.  In  the  summer  of 
1853  he  was  advised  by  his  physicians  to  try  the  effect  of 
his  native  air,  and  he  accordingly  set  out  for  the  Eastern 
Pyrenees,  accompanied  by  his  affectionate  niece,  Madame 
Langier.  But  the  change  was  unavailing,  and  he  returned 
to  Paris  to  die.  After  a  lingering  illness,  in  which  he 
suffered  first  from  diabetes,  then  from  Bright's  disease, 
and  lastly  from  dropsy,  he  breathed  his  last  on  the  2d  Oct. 
1853,  at  the  age  of  67.  The  day  before  his  death  he  had 
been  visited  by  Lord  Brougham,  his  old  and  intimate 
friend,  and  the  interview  had  excited  him  much.  M. 
Biot  also  had  an  interview  with  him  only  three  hours 
before  his  death.  Arago  said  to  his  veteran  colleague  and 
collaborateur,  "I  intend  to  resign  my  situation  of  per- 
petual secretary  to  the  Academy,  since  I  can  no  longer 
discharge  its  duties."  Biot's  reply  must  have  smoothed 
the  pillow  of  the  dying  savant,  "  If  you  do,  we  will  all 
come  to  you  in  a  body  to  bring  it  back  to  yon,  and 


I  reprcacn  you  for  your  ingratitude."  A  public  funeral 
'  was,  with  good  taste,  decreed  to  Arago  by  the  emperor, 
notwithstanding  his  refused  allegiance  to  the  Imperial 
Government,  and  it  took  place  on  the  5th  Oct.  with  all  the 
pomp  and  parade  of  an  Imperial  act.  A  beautiful  and 
eloquent  eulogy  was  pronounced  over  his  tomb  by  the 
distuiguished  ^f.  Floureus,  who  succeeded  him  as  per- 
petual secretary  of  the  Academy,  while  M.  Banal  per- 
formed the  duty  entrusted  to  him  by  the  young  philo- 
sophers of  the  public  schools  of  the  metropolis  of  giving 
utterance  to  their  last  adieu. 

Thus  closed  perhaps  the  most  singular  career  in  the 
annals  of  science.  Of  Arago's  moral  character  it  is 
difficult  to  form  a  true  estimate,  extolled  as  it  is  on  the 
one  side  by  his  countrymen,  and  too  severely  criticised 
as  it  often  is  on  the  other  side  by  British  writers. 
Allowance  nmst  be  made  for  the  Spanish  blood  that 
flowed  in  his  veins.  The  ardour  of  his  temperament,  his 
quick  and  far  darting  intellect,  the  powerful  love  of 
country  which  his  youthful  vicissitudes  had  only  inten- 
sified, all  combined  to  produce  a  consciousness  of  power, 
which,  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences  or  in  the  management 
of  the  Observatory,  might  stamp  his  bearing  as  dictatorial, 
and  which,  in  questions  of  national  priority  of  invention, 
might  render  his  judgment  partiaL  With  the  imperious- 
ness,  perhaps,  of  a  powerful  intellect,  Arago  was  free  from 
that  selfishness  that  has  so  often  been  exhibited  by  men 
who  have  enjoyed  such  high  offices  of  trust  durmg  times  of 
national  disorder.  He  cared  for  money  only  as  it  supplied 
the  wants  of  his  experimental  researches  and  the  means 
of  educating  his  family;  he  lived  a  simple  and  a  frugal  life; 
his  income  never  exceeded  X500  a  year ;  and,  refusing 
to  accept  any  reward  for  bis  four  months'  sernces  as 
Minister  of  Marine,  he  sacrificed  fortune  for  the  sake  of 
his  country  and  of  scienceL 

From  the  personal  history  of  Arago  we  turn  to  hia 
literary  and  scientific  labours  and  discoveries.  It  has 
been  already  shown  that,  as  editor  uf  the  Anrnxaire  or 
Almanac  of  the  Board  of  Longitude,  be  commenced,  in 
1822,  a  series  of  regular  contributions  of  scientific  articlea 
to  that  Annual,  remarkable  for  their  lucidity  of  style, 
united  with  mathematical  accuracy  of  detail ;  that,  as 
perpetual  secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  hij 
iloges  alone  would  have  secured  him  lasting  reputation ; 
and  that,  as  director  of  the  Observatory,  he  rapidly 
restored  its  efficiency  and  completely  remodelled  it.  He 
has,  indeed,  been  often  accused  of  doing  little  or 
nothing  for  the  practical  advancement  of  astronomy ; 
and  of  shrinking  from  the  steady  and  regular  drudgery 
of  observation  as  too  tame  to  be  congenial  to  his  versatile 
mind.  To  reproach  a  man  who  has  done  much,  because 
he  has  not  done  more,  or  because  he  has  not  followed 
in  the  beaten  track,  is,  to  say  the  least,  far  from 
generous  criticism.  His  applications  of  physics  to  astro- 
nomical research — such  as  to  his  photometric  measurements 
of  lunar  and  stellar  brightness,  of  the  polar  snows  of  Mars, 
and  of  the  belts  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  to  the  structure  of 
the  sun  as  revealed  by  his  spots,  to  the  effect  of  atmos- 
pheric refraction  on  astronomical  observations,  to  irradia- 
tion and  variable  stars — are  surely  in  themselves  not 
despicable  contributions  to  the  science.  But  apart  alto- 
gether from  his  labours  in  the  Obser\atory,  he  has  rendered 
vastly  greater  service  to  astronomy  by  his  popular  exposi- 
tions of  it  than  hundreds  of  the  most  assiduous  observers 
put  together.  Few  have  had,  in  such  a  degree  as  he,  the 
gift  of  reducing  the  abstract  conceptions  of  pure  science  to 
the  level  of  the  popular  apprehension  without  descending 
to  the  puerile  and  frivolous. 

In  1820,  when  the  subject  of  steam  boilers  was  attracting 
attention,  Axago  was  employed  by  Government  to  ezecatet 
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along  with  Dulong,  a  series  of  erperiments  on  the  elastic 
force  of  steiim  at  difl'erent  temperatures.  This  difficult  and 
must  haziirdous  task,  where  they  were  exposed  to  the 
bursting  of  a  boUer  at  any  moment,  they  accomplished 
with  the  greatest  ability  and  coolness.  Of  these  experi- 
ments, as  well  as  of  others, — on  the  density  of  air,  on  the 
velocity  of  sound,  on  the  pressure  of  gases  being  propor- 
tional to  their  density,  <S:c., — there  will  be  found  elaborate 
memoirs  in  the  Comptes  Eendus  of  the  Academy,  and  in 
the  Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique. 

It  is,  however,  on  his  contributions  to  Magnetism  and 
Optics  that  Arago's  fame  as  an  experimenter  and  discoverer 
rests.  By  employing  the  method  of  oscillating  needles, 
he  established  the  universal  influence  of  magnetism  on  all 
substances,  though  it  was  left  to  Faraday  to  make  the 
grander  generalisations  of  diamagnetism,  Arago  found 
that  a  magnetic  needle,  made  to  oscillate  over  non-ferru- 
ginous surfaces,  such  as  water,  glass,  copper,  &c.,  falls 
more  rapidly  in  the  extent  of  its  oscillations  according  as 
it  is  more  or  less  approached  to  the  surface.  Over  ice,  for 
example,  an,  oscillation  of  53°  on  each  side  of  the  magnetic 
meridian,  fell  to  43°  after  60  oscillations  at  a  distance  of 
52J  millimetres  from  the  ice  ;  while,  at  a  distance  of  7 
mm.,  it  feU  by  the  same  amount  after  2C  oscillations.  Over 
glass  there  was  a  fall  from  90°  to  41°  in  221  oscillations, 
at  a  distance  of  4'01  mm.,  and  in  122  oscillations  at  a 
distance  of  "91  mm.  For  this  discovery  Arago  was 
awarded  the  Copley  medal  by  the  Royal  Society  of  London 
in  1825  ;  and  he  has  the  honour  of  being  the  first  foreigner 
to  whom  this  distinction  was  accorded.  This  discovery 
was  followed  by  another.  It  occurred  to  bim  to  try,  con- 
versely, the  eflfect  of  oscillating  or  rotating  a  plate  of  non- 
ferruginous  metal  near  a  magnetic  needle  at  rest.-  He 
caused  a  plate  of  pure  copper  to  revolve  by  clock-work, 
which  was  also  of  copper,  under  a  magnetic  needle  within 
a  glass-receiver,  and  with  a  sheet  of  paper  between  the 
needle  and  the  revolving  plate  to  prevent  air  currents. 
Gradually  the  needle  was  drawn  from  the  magnetic 
meridian,  tQl  finally,  on  a  very  rapid  rotation  of  the  plate, 
it  fairly  swung  round  and  continued  in  constant  rotation. 
An  account  of  these  experiments  he  read  before  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  on  the  7th  March  1825,  and  they 
■were  exhibited  in  London  in  the  following  April  by  Gay- 
Lussac,  exciting  universal  interest  among  the  philosophers 
of  this  and  other  countries.  This  phenomenon  of  rotatory 
magnetism,  as  it  is  termed,  is  indissolubly  linked  with  the 
name  of  Arago ;  but  it  was  reserved  for  the  genius  of 
Faraday  to  offer  the  true  explanation  of  it,  after  it  had 
long  occupied  the  attention  of  Herschel,  Babbage,  Barlow, 
NobiU,  and  other  distinguished  men,  as  well  as  of  its  dis- 
coverer. 

Arago  is  also  fairly  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  having 
proved  the  long  suspected  connection  between  the  aurora 
boreaJis  and  the  variations  of  the  magnetic  elements.  He 
established,  too,  the  fact  of  an  hourly  variation  of  these, 
traceable,  no  doubt,  to  the  influence  of  the  sun  as  an  enor- 
mous magnet  at  a  distance.  It  is  worth  mentioning  that 
Arago  was  the  first  to  employ  the  galvanic  current  for  the 
permanent  magnetisation  of  steel,  though  in  the  field  of 
electro-magnetism  his  discoveries  and  researches  as  a  whole 
are  not  to  be  compared  with  those  of  the  profounder 
Ampere. 

It  is,  however,  his  investigations  in  Optics  that  form 
the  most  marked  feature  and  the  crowning  glory  of  Arago's 
scientific  career.  We  owe  to  him  not  only  important 
optical  discoTeries  of  his  own,  but  the  credit  of  stimu- 
lating the  genius  of  Fresnel,  with  whose  history,  as 
well  as  with  that  of  Malus  and  of  Young,  this  part  of  his 
life  is  closely  interwoven.  Shortly  after  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century  the  labours  of  the  three  philosophers 


last  nameH  were  shaping  the  modern  doctrine  of  the  undiv 
latory  theory  of  light.  Malus  had  made  in  1808  his 
discovery  of  the  polarisation  of  light  by  reflection,  identi- 
fying it  with  the  etlects  of  double  refraction;  Young  had 
devised  his  beautiful  theory  of  interferences;  and  Fresnel 
had  been  simultaneously  conducting  elegant  experiments 
in  the  very  same  field  as  the  English  philosopher.  It  was 
the  communication  to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
a  paper  on  this  subject  by  Fresnel  that  led  to  his  intimacy 
with  Arago.  Fresnel's  arguments  in  favour  of  the  undu- 
latory  doctrine  found  little  favour  with  Laplace,  Poisson, 
and  Biot,  the  champions  of  the  emission  theory ;  but  they 
were  ardently  espoused  by  Humboldt  and  by  Arago,  who 
had  been  appointed  by  the  Academy  to  report  on  the 
paper.  This  was  the  foundation  of  an  intimate  friendship 
between  Arago  and  Fresnel,  and  of  a  determination  to 
carry  on  together  further  researches  in  this  subject.  These 
investigations  were  rewarded  by  a  remarkable  discovery, 
in  1811,  the  very  year  that  Malus  terminated  his  career  so 
auspiciously  begun.  After  Huyghens's  time,  when  Iceland 
spar  and  rock  crystal  were  alone  supposed  to  have  the  pro- 
perty of  double  refraction,  mineralogists  had  suspected  the 
same  property  to  exist  in  a  number  of  other  crystals, 
though  it  was  often  almost  impossible  to  determine  ita 
existence.  But  Arago  discovered  that  a  plate  of  any 
doubly  refracting  crystal,  such  as  selenite  or  mica,  when 
interposed  between  two  similar  polarising  prisms  or  piles 
of  glass  plates,  displays  splendid  tints,  varying  in  colour 
\d\h  the  thickness  of  the  plate  and  with  its  inclination  to 
the  transmitted  beam,  and  varying  in  intensity  as  the  plate 
of  mica  or  selenite  is  turned  round  in  its  own  plane.  By 
this  simple  means  double  refraction  may  be  detected  in 
the  smallest  plate  of  a  crystal  The  explanation  of  this 
remarkable  phenomenon  was  a  difiicult  problem,  sind  for 
some  time  perplexed  both  English  and  Continental  investi- 
gators. Dr  Young,  in  1814,  ascribed  the  cause  generally 
to  interference;  but  Arago  saw  that  this  explanation  waa 
incomplete.  The  clue  to  it  was,  however,  found  in  the 
law,  established  by  the  joint  labours  of  Arago  and  Fresnel, 
that  two  polarised  rays  cannot  interfere  unless  polarised  in 
the  same  or  parallel  planes.  This  involved  the  idea  of 
transverse  vibrations  of  the  ether  across  the  direction  of 
propagation,  an  idea  which  at  first  seemed  a  stumbling- 
blcck  to  the  theory  of  undulations,  and  which  Fresnel 
and  Arago  did  not  venture  for  some  time  to  embrace. 
Once  expressed,  however,  this  theory  of  transverse  vibra- 
tions reduced  the  whole  phenomena  of  polarisation  to  a 
simple  mechanical  effect,  a  resolution  of  rectilinear  motion 
into  two  rectangular  components;  and  so  far  from  upsetting 
the  wave  theory,  it  has  by  its  very  simplicity  and  com- 
prehensiveness but  helped  to  establish  it  on  a  sure  founda 
tion. 

Arago  applied  his  discovery  to  the  constrtiction  of  t 
polariscojje,  for  estimating  the  feeblest  amount  of  polarisa- 
tion ;  and  he  used  this  instrument  for  some  very  interest- 
ing experiments  on  the  polarisation  of  the  light  of  the  sky 
(which  is  sunlight  polarised  by  reflection  from  the  atmos- 
phere), and  on  that  of  different  incandescent  and  reflecting 
surfaces.  He  also  found  that  the  moon  and  the  tails  of 
comets  send  light  to  the  eye  which  is  slightly  polarised, 
thus  betraying  its  borrowed  origin.  But  that  of  the  sun 
being  absolutely  neutral,  is  only  comparable  (according  to 
Arago)  to  the  light  arising  from  incandescent  vapours,  thus 
distinguishing  the  sun  from  a  solid  or  liquid  globe. 

We  cannot  do  more  than  allude  to  Arago's  other  optical 
papers  and  experiments.  He  was,  probably,  the  only 
Frenchman  of  his  time  who  was  well  acquainted  with 
Young's  discoveries.  The  exj)lanation  by  the  doctrine  of 
interference  of  the  colotirs  of  Newton's  rings  received  an 
important  confirmation  from  an   experiment  of  Arago's, 
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which  proved  them  to  arise  from  the  mixture  of  the  pencils 
of  light  reflected  at  the  two  neighbouring  surfaces.  He 
pressed  a  lens  of  glass  against  a  plate  of  metal,  in  which 
case  tho  central  spot  is  white  or  black  when  light  polarised 
perpendicularly  to  the  plane  of  incidence  is  reflected  at  an 
angle  greater  or  less  than  the  polarising  angle  for  glass: 
and  the  rings  vanish  altogether  at  the  polarising  angle  — 
results  which  Airy  subsequently  proved  conformable  to 
the  undulatory  theory. 

To  Arago  is  also  due  the  discovery  of  the  power  of  rotatory 
polarisation  exhibited  by  quartz.  He  found  that  a  beam 
of  polarised  light  transmitted  along  the  axis  of  a  crystal  of 
quartz  becomes  depolarised,  and  produces  colours  varying 
with  the  thickness  of  the  crj'stal.  If  the  polarised  light  be 
homogeneous,  ahd  the  analysing  plate  be  placed  athwart  this 
polarised  beam  so  as  to  reflect  none  of  it,  the  interposing  of 
a  quartz  crystal  will  turn  round  the  polarised  beam  in  its 
passage,  so  that  when  it  falls  on  the  analysing  plate  it  is  no 
longer  athwart  it,  and  the  light  is  partly  reflected.  The 
researches  in  this  field  were  taken  up  by  Biot,  Fresnel,  Her- 
schel,  Seebeck,  Airy,  and  others;  and  the  phenomenon  was 
first  explained  by  Airy  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  along 
the  axis  of  a  quartz  crystal  the  beam  consists  of  two  circu- 
larly polarised  portions,  while  in  other  directions  it  consists 
of  two  cUiptically  polarised  portions.  In  some  substances 
the  rotation  is  to  the  right  hand,  and  in  others  to  the  left. 
Last  of  all,  among  the  many  contributions  of  Arago  to 
the  support  of  the  undulatory  hypothesis,  comes  the  erperi- 
mentum  cnicis  which  he  proposed  to  carry  out  for  comparing 
directly  the  velocity  of  light  in  air  and  in  water  or  glass. 
On  the  emission  theory  the  velocity  should  be  accelerated  by 
an  increase  of  density  in  the  medium  ;  on  the  wave  theory, 
it  should  be  retarded.  Wheatstone's  experiment,  in  1835, 
of  measuring  the  velocity  of  the  electric  discharge  had  sug- 
gested the  idea  to  Arago  ;  and  in  1838  he  communicated  to 
the  Academy  the  details  of  his  apparatus.  Owing  to  the 
great  care  required  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  project,  and 
to  the  interruptions  to  his  labours  by  the  events  of  the 
revolution,  it  was  the  spring  of  1850  before  he  was  ready  to 
put  his  idea  to  the  test.  But,  as  fate  would  have  it,  just 
at  that  time  his  eye-sight  suddenly  gave  way.  With  a  melan- 
choly resignation  he  consoled  himself  with  having  merely 
laid  down  the  problem  and  having  indicated  the  means  of 
its  solution,  and  with  the  hope  that  other  experimenters 
would  follow  in  his  steps  and  add  a  new  proof  in  favour 
of  the  undulatory  system.  Arago  lived  to  see  his  wishes 
realised  in  the  beautiful  experiments  of  Fizeau  and  Foucault, 
which,  with  improvements  of  detail  in  the  apparatus,  were 
based  on  the  plan  proposed  by  him.  These,  as  all  the 
scientific  world  knows,  confirmed  the  deductions  from  the 
wave  theory,  and  established  the  retardation  of  the  velo- 
city of  light  in  denser  media.  With  this  ended  those 
brilliant  labours  which  have  in  no  small  degree  contributed 
to  render  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  undulatory  doc- 
.  trine  all  but  unanswerable. 

Ar&co's  CEiim-es  were  published  afl«r  his  death  under  the  direction 
of  M.  J.  A.  Barral,  in  17  vols.,  8to,  1854  to  1862;  also  separately 
his  Aslronomie  populaire,  in  i  vols. ;  Notices  biographiquts,  in  3 
vols.  J  Notices  tcientifiques,  in  5  vols. ;  Voyages  iciftttifigTus,  1  voL  ; 
ili-nwires  scUnlifiques,  in  2  vols.;  Melanges  (Jliscellanies),  in  1 
vol.  ,  and  Tables  analytiqua  et  documt-nls  iviportants  (with  por- 
trait), in  1  vol.  English  translationsol  the  following  portions  of 
his  works  have  appeared  : — Treatise  on  Comets,  by  C.  Gold,  C.B., 
London,  1833;  also  translated  by  Smyth  and  Grant,  London,  1861; 
His!,  doge  of  James  Watt,  by  James  Muirhead,  London,  1839  ;  also 
translated,  with  notes,  by  Lord  Brougham  ;  Popular  Lectures  on 
Astronomy,  by  Walter  Kelly  and  Rev.  L.  'I'omlinson,  London,  1854  ; 
also  translated  by  Dr  \V.  H.  Smyth  and  Prof.  R.  Grant,  2  vols., 
London,  1855  ;  Arago' s  Autobiography,  translated  by  the  Rev.  Baden 
Powell,  London,  1855,  1858;  Arago' s  Meteorological  Essays,  with 
intTodoction  by  Humboldt,  translated  under  the  superintendence  of 
Colomjl  Sabine,  London,  1855;  &Tii  Arhgo's  Biographies  of  Scientific 
ilen,  trunslatcJ  bjr  Smyth^Powell,  and  Grant^Syo^  London_18iZ. 


AR.VGON,  a   captaincy  general,  or,  .is  «•!{  „i3  :usually 
called  by  the   Spaniards,   a  kingdom;  of  Spain|' situated 
between  lat.  40°  and  42"  51'  N.,  and  between  long.  2°  10' 
W.  and  1°  45'  E.,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Pyrenees, 
which    separate    it   from    France,    E    by   Catalonia   and 
Valehcia,    S.   by  Valencia,  and  W.   by  Navarre  and  the 
two  Castiles.    It  has  an  area  of  14,726  English  square  miles, 
and  a  population  of  1*25,773— calculated  for  1867  on  the 
basis  of  the  census  of  1860.     It  is  divided  by  the  river 
Ebro,  which  flows  through  it  in  a  south-easterly  direction, 
into  two  nearly  equal  parts,-  known  as  Trans-ibero  and  Ci> 
ibero.     The  north  is  occupied  by  a  portion  of  the  PjTcuecs, 
which  here  attain  in  Monte  Perdido,  or  as  it  is  variously 
called  Mont  Perdu,  Las  Tres  Sorores,  almost  their  highest 
altitude    (11,430  feet);  and    in    the  south  and  west   are 
various  sierras  of  considerable  elevation.     The  whole  sur- 
face,  indeed,   is    very    irregular.      The  large   and   fertile 
plain  in  the  middle,  bordering  on  the  Ebro,  is  broken  by 
oQ'.shoots   from  the  north  and  south,  while  the  mountain 
ranges,  on  the  other  hand,  are  interrupted  by  numerous 
valleys  of  great  beauty.     The  central  pass  for  carriages 
over  the  Pyrenees  is  on  the  line  between  Saragossa  and 
Pau,  and  bears  the  name  of  Port  de  Confranc.     The  Ebro 
is  the  principal  river,  and  receives  from  the  north  in  its 
passage  through  the  province,  the  Arba,  the  Gallego,  and 
the    united    waters    of    the    Cinca,    the    Essera,   the   No 
guera  Ribagorzana,  and  the  Nogucra  Pallaresa — the  la.st 
two  belonging  to  Catalonia  ;  and  from  the  south  the  Xalon 
and  Xiloca  and  the  Guadalupe.     The  Imperial  Canal  of 
Aragon,  which  was  commenced  by  Charles  V.  in  1529,  but 
remained  unfinished  for  nearly  two  hundred  years,  extends 
from  Tudela  almost  to  Sastago,  a  distance  of  80  miles  ;  it 
has  a  depth  of  9  feet,  and  an  average  breadth  of  69,  and  is 
navigable  for  vessels  of  about  80  tons  burthen.     The  Royal 
Canal  of  Tauste,  which  lies  along  the  north  side  of  the 
Ebro,  was  cut  for  purposes  of  irrigation,  and  gives  fertility 
to  the  district     Two  leagues  N.N.E.  of  Albarracin  is  the 
remarkable  fountain  called  Cella,  3700  feet  above  the  sea, 
which  forms  the  source  of  the  Xiloca;  and  between  this  river 
and  the  Sierra  Molina  is  an  extensive  lake  called  Gallo- 
canta,  covering  about  6000  acres.     The  climate  of  Aragon 
is,  as  might  be  supposed,  of  a  very  varied  character,  rigor- 
ous in  the  north  and  among  the  sierras,  but  mild  and  even 
oppressive    in    the    south,    especially   towards    tho    Medi- 
terranean.    Its  vegetable  products  are  necessarily  afl«cted 
by  a  similar  variety.     The  hills  are  clothed  in  many  i)Iaces 
with  oak,  pine,  and  beech,  which,  if  utilised,  would  furnish 
a  good  suppty  of  timber.     The  flora  is  exceedingly  rich, 
but  has  been  slightly  explored.     Wheat,  maize,  rice,  wfne, 
oil,   flax,  and  hemp,  of   fine  quality,  are  grown   in  con- 
siderable quantities ;  as  weU  as  safl'ron,  madder,  liquorice, 
sumach,   and  a  variety  of  fruits.     Swine  and  sheep  are 
reared  in  considerable  numbers,  the  merino  wool  supplied 
by  the  latter  being  one   of  the  chief  productions  of  the 
province ;  but  little  attention  is  paid  to  other  descriptions 
of  cattle.     The  manufactures  are  comparatively  insignifi- 
cant, being  in  great  measure  supplementary  to  the  agricul- 
tural   and    pastoral    pursuits    of    the    people.  • .'  The    silk 
manufacture  has  declined,  and  woollen  and  linen  cloth  is 
only  produced  in  small  quantities.     The  mineral  resources 
of    the    country  consist   of   iron,  lead,    copper,    siilphur, 
cobalt,  asphalt,  ijgnite,  alum,   rocksalt,   jet,  marble,   and 
jasper,  which  are  all  found  in  abundance,  but  they  are  very 
inadequately  wrought.     Aragon  is  divided  into  three  pro- 
vinces,  HuESCA,   'Tercel,   and    Sajiagossa,    accounts    of 
which  will  be  found  under  these  headings.  •  The  capital  is 
Saragossa,  and  the  other  towns  of  importance  are  Jaca, 
Huesca,  and  Barbastro  to  the  north  of  the  Ebro,  and  Tara- 
zona,  Calatayud,  Daroca,Calamocha,  Albarracin,  Montalban, 
Teruel,  and  Alcailiz.to.the  south.     Saragossa  is  an.  arch-. 
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bishopric,  and  Huesca,  Tarazona,  Barbastro,  Jaca,  Teruel, 
and  Albarracin  are  episcopal  sees.  Ih  1867  there  were 
2257  priests  in  the  kingdom. 

Previous  to  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  the 
political  constitution  of  Aragon  was  the  most  liberal  in 
Europe.  Formally  monarchical,  its  genius  and  maxiqjs 
were  purely  republican.  The  kings,  who  were  long  elec- 
tive, retained  only  the  shadow  of  power ;  while  the  real 
.exercise  of  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Cortes,  an  assembly 
consisting  of  the  nobility,  the  equestrian  order,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  cities  and  towns,  and  the  clergy.  No  law 
could  pass  without  the  assent  of  every  member  who  had  a 
right  to  vote.  Without  the  permission  of  the  Cortes, 
no  tax  could  be  imposed,  war  could  not  be  declared,  nor 
peace  cdncluded.  Besides  these,  and  other  extraordinary 
privileges  enjoyed  by  the  Cortes,  the  Aragonese  possessed 
another  safeguard  against  despotic  power  in  the  election 
of  a  Jttsticia,  or  supreme  judge,  who  acted  as  the  guardian 
of  the  people,  and  the  controller  of  the  prince.  He  was  the 
supreme  interpreter  of  the  laws,  and  was  accountable  to 
the  Cortes  alono  for  the  manner  in  which  he  discharged 
{he  duties  of  his  office.  See  Robertson's  History  of  Charles 
F.,vol.  L§3. 

The  history  of  Aragon  after  its  union  with  Castile  by- 
the  marriage  of  Ferdinand' and" Isabella,  when  it  was  merged 
in  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  will  be  found  in  the  general 
history  of  that  country.  It  had,  before  this  epoch,  a  suc- 
cession of  twepty  sovereigns,  from  the  year  1035  to  1516. 
See  Zxai^a,,  Annates  de  Aragon;  Viaje  de  Ponz;  Gtografia 
de  Don  Isidoro  de  Antillon;  Historia  de  la  Economia 
Politica  de  Aragon,  por  Don.  Ignacio  de  Asso. 

AEAQONA,  a  town  in  Sicily,  7i  miles  N.N.W./of 
QirgentL  It  has  an  old  castle  with  a  fine  coUection  of 
paintings  and  antiquities.  Almonds  are  largely  grown  in 
the  neighbourhood;  and  not  far  ofif  is  the  famous ^iuud 
volcano  of  Afaccaluba.     Population,  11,424. 

AEAGUAYA,  or  ARAOtnA,  ^  river  of  Brazil  ■wHich 
rises  in  the  Sierra  Sciada,  and  flows  north  between  the 
provinces  of  Matto  Grosso  and  Goyaz  till  it  joins  the  Tocan- 
tins  at  San  Joao  das  duas  Barras,  about  lat.  6°  S.  It  divides 
into  two  branches  in  lat.  18°  30',  and  unites  again  about 
lat.  9°  30',  thus  forming  the  large  island  of  Santa  Anna 
or  Bannanal.  The  eastern  branch,  called  the  Furo,  is 
the  one  principally  navigated.  The  most  important  tri- 
butaries are  the  Cristalino,  the  das  Mortes,  and  the  Caja, 
on  the  west,  and  the  Claro,  the  Vermelho,  the  Cruxas,  and 
the  Chavantes,  from  the  east.  The  whole  course  of  the 
river  is  about  1000  miles,  and  it  is  navigable  a  long 
way  up. 

AB.AHAL,  a  town  in  Spain,  7  miles  from  SeviUa 
situated  on  the  level  summit  of  a  hiU,  it  enjoys  a  beautiful 
prospect.  In  the  wars  against  the  Moors,  it  assisted  the 
mother-city  of  Moron,  and  received  its  civic  independence 
in  1555  by  charter  from  Charles  V.  Its  church  is  of 
Gothic  architecture.  The  country  around  produces  wheat, 
barley,  beans,  pease,  tares,  and  olives.  Population  about 
9287. 

ARAKAN,  a  division  of  British  Burmah,  and  within  the 
jnrisdictiorrof  the  chief  commissioner  of  that  provinca  It 
consists  of  a  strip  of  country  running  along  the  eastern 
seaboard  of  .the  Bay  of  Bengal,  from  the  Nii  estuary,  on 
the  borders  of  Chittagong,  ta  Cape  Negrais.  The  division 
is  situated  between  16°  2  and  21°  33'  N.  lat.,  and  between 
92°  10'  and  94°  50'  R  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
the  Bengal  district  of  Chittagong ;  on  the  E.  by  the 
Yumadoung  mountains,  which  separate  it  from  indepen- 
dent Burmah  and  the  British  district  of  Pegu ;  and  on  the 
S.  and  W.  by  the  Bay  of  Bengal  Length  from  northern 
extremity  to  Cape  Negriis,  about  400  miles ;  greatest 
breadth  in  the  northern  part,  90  miles,  gradually  diminish- 


ing towards  the  south,  as  it  is  hemmed  in  by  the  Yuma- 
doung  mountains,  untU,  in  the  extreme  south,  it  tapers 
away  to  a  narrow  strip  not  more  than  15  miles  acrosa 
The  coast  is  studded  with  islands,  the  most  important  of 
which  are-Chedubd,  RamnI,  and  Shdhpurd.  The  division 
has  its  headquarters  at  Akyab  and  consists  of  four  dis- 
tricts —  namely,  Akyab,  Northern  ArikAn  Mil  tracts, 
Ramri,  and  Sandoway.  Total  area  estimated  at  18,530 
square  miles,  of  which  only  740  square  miles  were  actually 
under  cultivation  in'  1871-72.  The  population  at  the  time 
of  the  British  accession  in  1826  did  not  exceed  100,000. 
In  1831  it  amounted  to  173,000;  in  1839  to  248,000; 
and  in  1871  to  461,136,  or  24-9  souls  per  square  nule. 
It  consisted  of  365,131  Buddhists,  53,289  Mahometans, 
9029  Hindus,  33,337  aborigines,  and  3»0  Christians- 
total,  461,136.  The  principal  rivers  of  Ardkdn  are — (1.) 
The  N4f  estuary,  in  the  north,  which  forms  the  botmdary 
between  the  division  and  Chittagong;  (2.)  the  Myu  river, 
an  arm  of  the  sea,  and  running  a  course  almost  parallel 
with  the  coast  for  about  50  miles;  (3.)  the  Koladyne 
river,  rising  near  the  Blue  mountain,  in  the  extreme 
north-east,  and  falling  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal  a  few  miles 
south  of  the  Myu  river,  is  navigable  by  vessels  of  from 
300  to  400  tons  burden  for  a  distance  of  40  nules  inland ; 
and  (4.)  the  Lemyu  river,  a  considerable  stream  falling 
into  the  bay  a  few  miles  south  of  the  Koladyne.  Further 
to  the  south,  owing  to  the  nearness  of  the  range  which 
bounds  Ardkin  on 'the  east,  the  rivers  are  of  but  little 
importance.  These  are  the  "Talak  and  the  Aeng,  navigable 
by  boats;  and  the  Sandoway,  the  Toungoop,  and  the 
Gwa  streams,  the  latter  of  which  alone  has  any  import- 
ance, owing  to  its, mouth  forming  a  good  port  of  call  or 
haven  for  vessels  of  from  9  to  10  feet  draught.  There 
are  several  passes  over  the  Yumadoung  mountains,  the 
easiest  being  that  called,  the  Aeng  route,  leading  from  the 
village  of  that  name  into  independent  Burmah.  The 
staple  crop  of  the  .province  is  rice,  along  with  cotton, 
tobacco,  sugar,  hemp,  and  indigo.  The  forests  produce 
abundance  of  excellent  oak  and  teak  timber.  During 
1871-72  the  sea-borne  trade  of  Arikin  amounted  to 
£1,345,417,  the  exports  of  rice  alone  being  returned  at 
£105,894.  The  three  maritime  ports  of  the  division  are 
Akyab,  Kyoxikphoo,  and  Sandoway;  and  since  June  1871 
steam  communication  has  been  kept  up  once  a  fortnight 
between  all  these  ports  and  Calcutta,  except  in  the  south- 
west monsoon,  when  communication  is  maintained  with 
Kyoukphoo  only.  The  revenue  of  ArAkin  Division  in 
1871-72  amounted  to  £199,756,  of  which  37-29  per  cent, 
or  £74,490,  was  derived  from  the  land  revenna  Through- 
out the  whole  division  there  were  only  two  Government 
and  three  other  schools  in  1870-71,  attended  by  251  pupils. 
The  police  force,  for  the  protection  of  person  and  property, 
consisted  of  a  total  of  115  of  all  ranks,  the  proportion  being 
one  man  to  every  15  square  miles,  or  one  to  every  385  of 
the  population.  The  only  town  in  the  division  with  a  popu- 
lation exceeding  5000  souls  is  Akyab,  which  has  15,2i;l 
inhabitants. 

The  natives  of  ArAkan  trace  their  history  iis  far  tack  as  701  A. p., 
and  give  a  lineal  succession  of  120  native  princes  down  to  modem 
times.  According  to  them,  their  empire  had  at  one  period  far  wider 
limits,  and  extended  over  Ava,  part  of  China,  and  a  portion  ot 
Bengal.  •  This  extension  of  their  empire  is  not,  however,  corro- 
borated by  known  facts  in  history.  At  different  times  the  Mughul* 
and  Pegnj  carried  their  arms  into  the  heart  of  the  country.  The 
Portuguese,  during  the  era  of  their  greatness  in  Asia,  gained  a 
temporary  establishment  in  Arak.-in  ;  but  in  1783  the  province  was 
finaUy  conquered  by  the  Bun^iese,  from  which  period  until  its 
cession  to  Uie  British  fn  1826,  under  the  treaty  of  Yandaboo,  ita 
history  forms  part  of  that  of  Burmah.  The  old  city  of  Arak4n, 
formerly  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  situated  on  an  inferior  branch 
of  the  Koladyne  river.  Its  remoteness  from  the  ports  and  harbours 
of  the  country,  combined  with  the  extreme  unhe»lthiress  of  ita 
situation,  have  led  to  its  gradual  decay  subseqaently  to  thefbrmBtiait 
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of  ths  comparetiTely  rec«at  Kttlement  of  AJcyab,  vhicb  plac«  ia 
DOW  the  chief  town  of  the  prorince.  The  old  city  of  Ardkin  lies 
mbout  50  miles  north-east  of  Akysb,  in  20'  42"  N.  lat,  and  93° 
24'  E.  lonj.  The  Muehs,  who  form  nearly  the  whole  population  of 
the  pronnce,  follow  tue  Buddhist  doctrines,  which  are  universally 
professed  throughout  Burmah.  The  priests  are  selected  from  all 
ela&scs  of  men,  and  one  of  their  chief  employments  is  the  education 
of  children.  Instruction  is  con5oquently  widely  diffused,  and  few 
persons,  it  is  said,  can  be  found  in  the  province  who  are  unable  to  read- 
The  qualifications  for  entcrinc  into  the  priestly  order  are  good  con- 
duct and  a  fair  measure  of  learning — such  conduct  at  least  as  is 
good  according  to  Buddhist  tenets,  and  such  learning  as  is  esteemed 
among  their  votaries. 

ARAL,  a  vast  lake  or  inland  sea,  in  the  west  of  Asia, 
Bituatca  between  lat.  43°  42'  and  46"  44'  N.,  and  long.  58° 
18'  and  61°  4G'  E.  It  was  known  to  the  Persian  geo- 
graphers as  the  Sea  of  KhUwarizm  or  Khwarezm,  from  the 
neighbouring  district  of  the  Chorasmii,  and  derives  its  pre- 
sent name  from  the  Kirg'i.ese  designation  of  Aral  Denghis, 
or  Sea  of  Islands.  Its  length,  from  north  to  south,  is  265 
miles,  and.  its  breadth,  from  east  lowest,  about  145.  It  is 
the  greatest  body  of  water  in  the  steppes  of  Asia,  next  to 
the  Caspian  Sea,  and  b  one  of  the  largest  lakes  in  the 
world.  Its  level  is  117  (or,  according  to  recent  explora- 
tions, which,  however,  require  verification,  250)  feet  above 
the  Caspjafi,  whith  is  84  feet  below  the  Black  Sea.  It 
is  bounded. on  the  N.  by  the  .Ural  steppes;  on  the  W. 
by  the  rocky  plateau  of  the  Ust-Urt,  which  separates  it 
from  the  Caspian ;  on  the  S  by  the  alluvial  district  of 
Khiva ;  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Kysyl  Kum,  or  Red  Desert, 
and  the  Kara-Kum,  or  Black  Desert.  In  the  north  the 
shore  is  comparatively  low,  and  the  coast-line  is  broken 
into  a  number  of  irregular  bays,  of  which  the  most  impor- 
tant are  those  of  Sary-Chaganak  and  Paskevitch;  and  on 
th«  west  an  almost  unbroken  wall  of  rock  extends  from 
Chernycheff  Bay  southwards,  rising  towards  the  middle  to 
a  height  of  500  feet.  The  southern  coast  is  occupied  by 
the  delta  of  the  Oxus  (Jihfln,  Amu-Daria,  El  Jiryan),  which 
divides  into  a  number  of  channels,  the  most  important  of 
which,  beginning  from  the  west,  are  the  Aibugir  or  Laudan, 
the  Ulu-  or  Ulkun-Daria  (Great  River),  and  the  Kuvan- 
Jarma,  Kuk,  or  Yangy  Su  (New  River),  as  it  is  vanously 
called.  The  Laudan  forms  a  vast  iwamp,  80  miles  long, 
and  about  20  broad,  before  it  disembogues  into  the  sea , 
and  the  whole  of  the  neighbouring  reaches  are  extremely 
shallow.  The  only  other  tributary  of  any  size  is  the  Jax- 
artes  (Sihdn,  Syr-Daria,  Shish),  which  enters  towards  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  east  coast,  and  is  suspected  to 
be  shifting  its  course  and  embouchure  more  and  more  to 
the  north.  The  whole  eastern  coast  is  fringed  with  multi- 
tudes of  small  islands,  and  a  number  of  considerable  size 
are  situated  in  the  open  towards  the  north  and  west.  Kug- 
Aral,  which  is  the  largest  of  all,  lies  across  the  northern 
portion  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Syr-Daria,  and  cuts  off 
what  is  called  the  Kitchkine  Dengis,  or  Little  Sea.  Pro- 
ceeding south  we  find  in  succession,  Barsa-Kilmas,  Nicholas 
Islind,  Bellinghansen,  Lasaroff,  and,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Taldyk,  Takmakdty.  Upon  sofne  of  these  islands  the 
Russian  explorers  found  large  numbers  of  antelopes,  which 
showed  by  their  perfect  fearlessness,  combined  with  their 
curiosity,  that  they  had  hitherto  been  undisturbed  by  man. 
For  the  most  part  the  Sea  of  Aral  is  "Comparatively  shallow, 
the  depth  towards  the  west  coast  being  37  fathoms,  and 
towards  the  centre  only  15.  Navigation  is  rendered  dan- 
gerous by  the  frequency  and  violence  of  the  storms,  and 
the  almost  total  absence  of  shelter  for  ships.  The  north- 
east wind  is  the  most  prevalent,  and  sometimes  blows  for 
months  together.  The  only  other  craft,  except  the  steam- 
ahips  of  the  Russians,  that  venture  on  the  waters,  are  the 
fiat-bottomed  boats  of  the'Kirghese.  The  first  vessel  ever, 
known  to  have  been  launched  on  the  Aral  was  conveyed 
Bcroes  the  desert  in  cieces  bvthe  Rossian  Adiciral  BoatakofT, 


aboat  1848.  The  sea  abounds  with~^h  of  various  tdnds, 
as  the  sturgeon,  silurus,  carp,  and  especially  a.  species  of 
herring ;  thus  agreeing  in  its  ichthyology  w  ith  the  Cas- 
pian, from  which  it  is  distant  150  miles.  The  water  tf 
only  slightly  brackish.  During  winter  the  northern  portifin 
is  completely  frozen,  but  towards  the  south  it  is  very 
seldom  that  ice  is  formed  to  any  extent.  The  Aral  has  no 
visible  outlet;  and  to  account  for  there  being  no  increase 
in  its  size,  it  was  supposed  that  there  might  be  a  subter< 
raneous  communication  with  the  Caspian  Sea  or  the  Sea  of 
Khuzar  ;  but  the  evaporation  is  so  great  as  not  only  to 
maintain  an  equilibrium,  but  even,  it  Las  been  tiought,  to 
produce,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Caspian,  a  gradual  diminution. 
In  regard  to  the  period  of  the  formation  of  the  Aral  therf 
are  two  theories,  each  supported  by  high  authority.  Accord- 
ing to  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  (Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Geogra- 
phical Society,  March  1867)  the  disturbances  which  pro- 
duced the  present  lake  toak  place  in  the  course  of  the 
Jliddle  Ages;  whi].;  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  contends  {Jour- 
nal of  Roy.  Gcog.  Soc.  1867,  p.  cxliv.,  <tc)  that  the  Caspian 
and  Aral  have  existed  as  se'parate  seas  before  and  during 
all  the  historic  period,  and  that  the  main  course  of  the  rivers 
Jaxartcs  and  Oxus  was  determined  in  a  prehistoric  period. 
The  former  bases  his  opinion  largely  on  historical  evidence, 
and  the  latter  trusts  principally  to  geological  data.  The 
whole  subject  has  been  recently  reviewed  in  pie  Aralsee- 
frage,  by  Robert  Roesler,  Associate  of  the  Imperial 
Academy  of  Sciences,  Vienna,  1873. 

ARAM,  Eugene,  was  born  of  humble  parents  at  Rams- 
gill  in  Yorkshire,  in  1704.  He  received  little  education 
at  school,  but  manifested  an  intense  desire  for  learning. 
While  still  youngj  he  married  and  settled  as  a  schoolmaster 
at  Netherdale,  and  during  the  years  he  spent  there,  he  taught 
himself  both  Latin  and  Greek.  In  1734  he  removed  to 
Knaresborougb,  where  he  remained  as  schoolmaster  till 
1745.  In  that  year  a  man  named  Daniel  Clark,  an  inti 
mate  friend  of  Aram,  after  obtaining  a  considerable  quantity 
of  goods  from  some  of  the  tradesmen  in  the  town,  suddenly 
disappeared.  Suspicions  of  being  concerned  in  this  swindling 
transaction  fell  upon  Aram.  His  garden  was  searched,  and 
some  of  the  goods  found  there.  As,  however,  there  was  not 
evidence  sufficient  to  convict  him  of  any  crime,  he  was  dis- 
charged, and  soon  after  set  out  for  London,  leaving  his  wife 
behind.  For  several  years  he  travelled  through  parts  of 
England,  acting  as  usher  in  a  number  of  schools,  and  settled 
finally  at  Lynn,  in  Norfolk.  During  his  travels  he  had 
amassed  considerable  materials  for  a  work  he  had  projected 
on  etymology,  to  be  entitled,  a  Comparative  Lexicon  of 
the  English,  Latin,  Greek,  Uehreiv,  and  Celtic  Languages. 
In  February  1759  a  skeleton  was  dug  up  at  Knaresborough, 
and  some  su.ipicion  arose  that  it  might  be  Clark's.  Aram's 
wife  had  more  than  once  hinted  that  her  husband  and  a  man 
named  Houseinan  knew  the  secret  of  Clark's  disappeais 
ance.  Houseman  was  at  onc,e  arrested  and  confronted  with 
the  bones  that  had  been  found.  Be  affirmed  his  innocence, 
and,  taking  up  one  of  the  boi»cs,  said  "  This  is  no  more  Dan 
Clark's  bone  than  it  is  mine."  His  manner  in  saying  this 
roused  suspicion  that  he  knew  more  of  Clark's  disappearance 
than  he  was  willing  to  admit.  He  was  again  examined,  and 
confessed  that  he  had  been  present  at  the  murder  of  Clark 
by  Aram  and  anotHer  man,  Terry,  of  whom  nothing  further 
is  heard,  t  He  also  gave  information  as  to  the  place  wher* 
the  body  had  been  buried  in  St  Robert's  Cave,  a  well-known 
spot  near  KnaresborougL  A  skeleton  was  dug  np  here,^ 
and  Aram  was  immediately  arrested,  and  sent  to  York  for 
trial.  Houseman  was  admitted  as  evidence  against  han. 
Aram  conducted  his  own  defence,  and  did  not  attempt  to 
overthrow  Houseman's  evidence,  although  there  were  some 
discrepancies  in  that ;  but  made  a  skilful  attack  on  the 
failibilily^  of  circumstantial  evidence  in  general,  and  parti- 
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colarly  of  evidence  drawn  from  the  discoveiy  of  bones. 
He  brouglit  forward  several  instances  where  bones  had  been 
found  in  caves,  and  tried  to  show  that  the  bones  found 
in  St  Robert's  Cave  were  probably  those  of  some  hermit 
T7ho  had  taken  up  his  abode  there.  He  was  found  guilty, 
and  condemned  to  be  executed  on  the  6th  August,  three 
days  after  his  trial.  While  in  his  cell  he  confessed  Lis  guilt, 
and  threw  some  light  on  the  motives  for  bis  crime,  by 
asserting  that  he  had  discovered  a  criminal  intimacy  between 
Clark  and  his  own  wife.  On  the  night  before  the  6th 
August  he  attempted  to  commit  suicide  by  opening  the 
veins  in  his  arm;  but  he  was  discovered  before  life  was 
crtinct,  and  suffereil  the  last  penalty  of  the  law.  The 
story  of  Eugene  Aram  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a 
powerful  ballad  by  Hood,  The  Dream  of  Eugene  Aram,  the 
Murderer,  and  of  a  romance  by  Bulwer  Lytton,  entitled 
Eugene  Aram. 

ARAMAIC  L.A:N'GUAGE3  are  so  called  from  Aram,  a 
geographical  term,  which  in  old  Semitic  usage  designates 
nearly  the  same  districts  as  the  Greek  word  S^Tia.  Aram, 
however,  does  not  include  Palestine,  while  it  comprehends 
Mesopotamia  {Ileb.  Aram  of  two  rivers),  a  region  which 
the  Greeks  frequently  distinguish  from  SjTia  proper.  Thus 
the  Aramaic  languages  may  be  geographically  defined  as 
the  Semitic  dialects  originally  current  in  Mesopotamia  and 
the  regions  extending  S.W.  from  the  Euphrates  to  Palestine. 
Philologically  these  dialects  form  a  distinct  group  of 
Semitic  languages  (North  Semitic),  separated  by  gram- 
matical and  lexical  peculiarities  alike  from  the  Middle 
Semitic  (Hebrew,  Phcenician)  and  from  the  South  Semitic 
(.\rabic,  Ethiopic).  Babylonia  is  not  part  of  Aram,  and 
the  Semitic  language  of  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian 
arrowhead  inscriptions  is  not  Aramaic. 

All  Aramaic  dialects  are  characterised  by  poverty  of 
rowels,  by  the  disappearance  of  many  of  the  forms  of 
internal  declension  so  characteristic  of  the  original  genius 
oi  Semitic  speech,  and  by  a  tendency  to  analytical  con- 
struction by  the  aid  of  relative  particles  in  place  of  the 
earlier  nsage  of  the  construct  state.  Along  with  these 
marks  of  degradation  they  retain  some  antique  features 
lost  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  and  in  particular,  generally 
present  the  oldest  consonantal  forms,  having  mutes  instead 
of  sibilants  and  aspirates,  in  a  way  quite  analogous  to  the 
relation  of  Low  to  High  Dutch.  A  special  Aramaic, 
peculiarity  is  the  enclitic  use  of  the  article  as  in  modem 
DanisL 

The  tribes  of  ancient  Aram  never  possessed  political 
tmity,  their  settlements  being  intersected  by  strips  of 
deaert  with  Arabian  population.  Thus,  there  must  have 
been  from  an  early  time  considerable  diversity  of  dialect 
vrithin  the  group,  and  apart  from  differences  due  to  the 
very  various  ages  of  the  extant  literature,  we  are  able  to 
■fivide  Aramaic  into  two  main  branches,  commonly  known 
as  Chaldee  and  Syriac  respectively,  and  distinguished 
partly  by  differences  of  pronunciation  and  vocabulary,  but 
more  conclusively  by  differences  of  grammatical  flexion, 
especially  in  the  verb.  In  comparison  with  the  great  age  of 
this  branch  of  Semitic,  the  whole  Aramaic  literature  is  of 
comparatively  late  date,  and  presents  the  languages  in  an 
advanced  and  in  some  sense  exhausted  stage  of  development 

The  historical  and  geographical  relations  of  Syriac  and 
Chaldee  respectively  are  involved  in  some  obscurity.  As 
the  entire  Chaldee  literature  is  of  Jewish  origin,  Hupfeld 
and  others  have  attempted  to  refer  the  whole  difference  of 
this  language  from  Syriac  to  an  infusion  of  Hebrew 
olcment.r  This  view,  however,  is  now  generally  given  up, 
and  it  is  agreed  that  Chaldee  is  no  corrupt  dialect,  but  a 
genuine  Aramaic  development.  But  where  and  when  did 
the  Jews  give  up  their  old  language  and  adopt  a  foreign 
tongue  ?     The  explanation  formerly  adopted  and  Embodied 


in  the  name  Chaldee,  which  from  the  days  of  Jerome  ha? 
been  commonly  used  to  designate  the  Jewish  Aramiic, 
is  that  the  change  took  place  in  Babylon.  That  the  so- 
called  Biblical  Chaldee,  in  which  considerable  portions  of 
the  books  of  Ezra  and  Daniel  are  written,  was  really  the 
language  of  Babylon,  was  supposed  to  be  clear  from  Dan. 
iL  3,  where  the  Chaldeans  are  said  to  have  spoken  to  the 
king  ill  Aramaic,  and  accordingly  the  writer  in  the  fol- 
lowing verse  passes  from  Hebn;w  to  that  language.  But 
the  cuneiform  inscriptions  show  that  the  proper  language 
of  the  Chaldeans  was  not  Aramaic ;  and  an  examination 
of  the  very  large  part  of  the  Hebrew  Old  Testament 
written  later  than  the  exile  seems  conclusively  to  prove 
that  the  substitution  of  Aramaic  for  Hebrew  as  the 
vernacular  of  Palestine  took  place  very  gradually.  Under 
the  Persian  empire  Aramaic  was  a  sort  of  ofliciaJ  language 
for  the  western  provinces,  and  the  Hebrews  were  in  con 
stant  contact  ■with  Aramaic  populations,  so  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  many  could  not  fail  ultimately  to  supersede  the 
language  of  the  few.  Hence  must  scholars  are  now  agreed 
in  holding  that  the  term  Chaldee  is  a  misnomer,  and  that 
the  dialect  so  called  is  really  the  language  of  the  South- 
western Arameans,  who  were  the  immediate  neighbours  of 
the  Jews.  Probably  this  doctrine  would  be  no  longer 
disputed  but  for  the  connection  between  the  question 
before  us  and  that  of  the  date  and  authorship  of  Daniel 
In  any  case,  the  substitution  of  Aramaic  for  Hebrew  as  the 
vernacular  of  Palestine  was  completed  before  the  time  of 
Christ,  and  it  is  this  dialect  (not  the  language  of  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures)  which  is  designated  in  the  New 
Testament  as  "Hebrew."  The  old  Hebrew  Scriptures  were 
understood  only  by  the  aid  of  interpretations,  which,  at 
first  oral,  were  set  down  in  writing  in  the  early  centuries 
of  our  era,  and  form  after  the  Biblical  Chaldee  the  second 
main  element  of  Chaldee  literattire,  the  so-called  Targums. 
These  versions  or  paraphrases  arose  partly  in  the  Pales- 
tinian, partly  in  the  Babylonian  sciools,  and  accordingly 
display  considerable  variety  of  dialect — the  Palestinian 
Targums  approaching  most  nearly  to  the  Aramaic  of 
Daniel  and  Ezra.  But  the  Aramaic  of  the  Targums  is 
again  very  different  from  the  language  of  every  day  life,  as 
presented  in  the  Talmuds  of  Babylon  and  Jerusalem.  The 
Tihnudic  dialects  show  extreme  phonetic  and  grammatical 
decay,  but  have  hitherto  been  very  inadequately  investi- 
gated. The  Aramaic  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud  is  more 
nearly  allied  to  the  Aramaic  of  the  East  than  to  the 
language  of  Palestine. 

Of  much  greater  historical  importance  than  these  Jewish 
dialects  is  the  Aramaic  of  the  north  and  east,  which  rose 
to  a  literary  language  under  the  name  of  Syriac,  in  the 
Chrstian  schools  of  North  Mesopotamia.  Like  so  many 
other  languages,  the  Syriac  first  received  stable  literary 
form  by  the  translation  of  the  Bible,  the  so-called  Peshito. 
On  this  basis  the  language  was  assiduously  cultivated  for 
many  centuries,  especially  in  the  renowned  schools  of 
Edessa  and  Nisibis,  and  possesses  a  very  large  literature, 
in  which  theology  has  a  leading  place,  but  which  is  also 
strong  in  othei'  forms  of  composition,  as  history  and  poetry, 
and  even  extends  into  the  domain  of  Occidental  philosophy 
and  science.  The  treatment  of  the  latter  subjects  in  a 
Semitic  speech  was  rendered  possible  by  the  very  great 
infusion  of  Greek  elements  (not  merely  technical  terms, 
but  even  particles  and  the  like)  brought  into  the  language 
by  long  centuries  of  Greek  domination  and  culture.  The 
period  during  which  Sjxiac  literature  was  most  flourishing 
extends  from  the  4th  to  the  10th  Christian  century.  From 
the  later  date  onward,  the  language  began  to  give  way  to 
Arabic,  though  some  very  distinguished  authors,  e.g., 
Barhebraens,  wrote  as  late  as  the  13tb  century.  Even 
now  tie  Syriac  is  used  to  some  extent  as  the  ecclesiastical 
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language  of  various  bodies  of  Christians,  Jacobites,  Jnes- 
toriniis,  and  Maronites.  The  systematic  study  of  Syriac  by 
grammars  and  lexicons  was  commenced  pretty  early.  Of 
native  grammarians,  may  be  mentioned  Jacob  of  Edessa 
(7th  century)  and  Barhebrajus  ;  of  lexicographers,  Bar-Ali 
and  Bar-Bahlul  (9th  and  10th  centuries  respectively).  By 
the  Maronites  the  study  of  Syriac  was  transplanted  to 
Europe  in  the  IGth  century.  A  coirupt  dialect  (Neo- 
Syriac)  is  still  spoken  in  some  districts  near  Mosul,  in 
Antilibanus,  4c.,  and  has  been  grammatically  handled  by 
Stoddart,  Noldeke,  and  others.  Besides  the  two  main 
branches  of  Aramaic  already  discussed,  several  minor 
Aramaic  dialects  claim  to  be  noticed.  The  Samaritan 
dialect,  spoken  by  the  mixed  population  introduced  into 
Northern  Palestine  after  the  deportation  of  the  Ephraim- 
ites,  has  long  been  superseded  as  a  living  tongue  by  Arabic, 
but  is  still  the  sacred  language  of  the  Samaritan  communi- 
ties. .  The  most  important  literary  monument  of  this  dialect 
is  the  Samaritan  translation  of  the  Pentateuch ;  but  we 
possess  also  Samaritan  liturgies  and  other  remains.  Another 
written  dialect  is  the  Mandean,  the  language  of  a  mystical 
Beet  on  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  whose  Book  of  Adam 
has  been  edited  by  Norberg.  Other  dialects  are  known 
only  from  inscriptions,  as  the  dialect  of  the  Hauran,  and 
that  of  certain  Egyptian  monuments. 

Helps  to  tht  Study  of  the  Aramaic  J>ia!ect3. — There  is  aa  yet  no 
eood  Grammar  of  the  Chaldee  dialects.  That  most  commonly  used 
13  Winer's  Orammalik  des  biblischen  und  targumischen  Chaldais^mui, 
which  has  passed  through  several  editions,  and  of  which  there  is  an 
American  translation  by  Riggs.  Luzzato's  Elemenli  grammaticali 
del  Caldeo  Biblico  e  del  dialetto  Talmudico  Babilanese  (Padua,  18G5) 
U  in  some  respects  preferable  to  Winer.  The  Chalddische  Orammalik 
of  Fuersf  (Loipsic,  1835)  is  unfinished.  The  best  Chaldee  Lexicon  is 
still  the  old  Lexicon  Chaldaiium  Talmudicura,  el  Rablinicum  of 
Buxtorf  (Basil,  1640).  The  worthless  modern  reprint  by  Fischer 
is  to  be  avoided,  but  the  Chalddischcs  fl^6rlcrbueh  ot  J.  Levy,  2  vols. 
Leipsic,  1867-68,  may  bo  used  with  caution.  On  the  controversy  as 
to  the  real  character  of  the  Chaldee  dialects,  the  student  may  be  re- 
ferred to  the  books  of  introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  especially 
to  Schrader's  edition  of  De  Wette,  which  gives  full  references  to  rele- 
vant literature.  Of  recent  SjTuic  Grammars  majr  be  nicutioned  those 
of  Uolfmann  (Orammalica  Syriacce  Libri  III.,  Hals,  1827)  and 
Uhlemann  {Orammalik  dcr  Syrischen  Sprachc,  2  Aufl.,  Berlin, 
1857)  in  Germany,  and  of  Cowper  (London,  1853)  in  English. 
An  elaborate  and  pretentious  reconstruction  of  HofTmann's  Grammar 
by  Professor  Merx  of  Tubingen,  treats  all  the  Aramaio  dialects,  but 
is  not  yet  finished  (part  r.  1867,  part  ii.  1870).  The  Grammar  of 
Amira  (Rome,  1596)  is  still  referred  to.  There  is  no  complete 
Syriac  Lexicon  adequate  to  modem  refiuirements.  Michaelis's  edition 
of  Castellus  (Gottiugcn,  1788),  and  Schaafs  Lexicon  Concordantialc 
to  the  New  Testament  (Leyden,  1703),  are  valuable  ;  and  a  great 
Thesaurus,  compiled  from  numerous  sources,  and  from  the  collections 
of  several  scholars,  is  now  being  published  by  the  Clarendon  Press 
under  the  editorship  of  Dr  Payne  Smith.  On  the  S.imaritan  litera- 
ture see  the  introduction  to  Nutt's  Fragments  of  a  Samariian 
Targum,  London,  1874.  There  is  a  Samaritan  Grammar  by 
Uhlemann  (Leipsic,  1837),  and  an  Essay  on  the  Mandean  dialect  by 
Noldeke  (Gottin'gen,  1862).  The  Aramaic  inscriptions  have  been  in- 
vestignted  by  Gesenius,  De  Vogiid,  Noldeke,  and  others.     (W.  R.  S.) 

ARAN  ISLANDS,  South,  three  islands  of  carboniferous 
limestone,  which  lie  across  Galway  Bay,  on  the  west  coast 
of  Ireland,  in  a  southeasterly  direction,  forming  a  kind  of 
natural  breakwater.  They  are  called  respectively — begin- 
ning with  the  most  northern — Inishmore  (or  Aranmore), 
the  Great  Island  ;  Inishmaan,  the  Middle  Island  ;  and 
Inisheer,  the  Eastern  Island.  The  first  has  an  elevation 
of  354  feet,  the  second  of  259,  and  the  third  of  202. 
These  islands  are  remarkable  for  a  number  of  architectural 
remains  of  a  very  early  date.  In  Aranmore — which  has 
been  sung  by  Moore — there  stand,  on  a  cliff  220  feet  high, 
large  remains  of  a  circular  cyclopean  tower,  called  Dun- 
.Aengus,  ascribed  to  the  Fir-bolg  or  Belgae;  and  seven 
other  similar  stnictures  are  found  in  the  group.  Aran- 
more also  bears  the  name  of  Aran-na-naomh,  Aran-of-The- 
Saints,  from  the  number  of  religious  recluses  who  took  up 
their  abode  in  it,  and  gave  a  celebrity  to  the  holy  wells. 


altars,  ana  shrines,  to  wSich  many  are  still  attracted. 
No  less,  indeed,  than  twenty  buildings  of  ecclesiastical  or 
monastic  chaiacter  have  been  enumerated  in  the  three 
islands.     The  total  area  is  11,287  acres. 

ARANDA,  Pedro  Pablo  Abarca  y  Bolea,  Count  of, 
a  descendant  of  a  noble  family  in  Aragon,  was  born  at 
Saragossa,  2l3t  Septt  1718.  He  served  for  several  years  in 
the  army,  and,  after  retiring  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel,  spent  some  time  in  travelling  through  France, 
Italy,  and  Prussia.  He  seems  to  have  fallen  under  the 
displeasure  of  Ferdinand  VI.,  bijt  on  the  accession  of 
Charles  IlL  in  1759,  ho  was  appointed  ambassador  to  the 
court  of  Poland,  an  office  which  ho  held  for  several  years. 
On  his  return  ho  took,  the  command  of  the  army  scut 
against  the  Portuguese,  and  gained  some  successes.  Ho 
was  then  appointed  captain-general  of  Valencia,  from  which 
place,  two  years  later,  in  17C5,  he  was  summoned  to 
Madrid  to  assist  in  quelling  an  insurrection.  His  success 
was  rewarded  by  the  appointment  to  the  Presidency  ol 
the  Court  of  Castile,  ^\'hile  holding  this  office  ho  induced 
the  king  to  give  his  consent  to  an  order  fur  the  banish- 
meflt  from  Spain  of  all  the  Jesuits.  His  further  intention 
of  abolishing  the  Inquisition  was  prematurely  discloecd, 
and  great  indignation  was  excited  against  him.  He  was  dis- 
missed from  the  presidency  of  the  council,  and  sent  as  amb.is- 
sador  to  Paris.  Here  he  was  instrumental  in  bringing  about 
peace  between  Spainand  Britain.  The  presidency  from  which 
Aranda  h^id  been  dismissed  was  held  for  a  short  time  by  his 
politigal  adversary,  Grimaldi,  who  was  succeeded  by  the 
count  of  Florida  Blanca.  On  the  dismissal  of  the  latter  in 
1792,  Aranda  was  recalled  to  his  former  position,  but  from 
it  he  was  again  quickly  driven  by  the  influence  of  Godoy, 
the  queen's  favourite.  Soon  after  he  obtained  permissioa 
to  retire  to  his  o*n  estates,  where  he  died  in  1799. 

ARANJUEZ  (AraJovisI),  a  town  in  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Madrid,  situated  1G40  feet  above  the  sea,  in  a 
beautifid  valley  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tagus,  near  its 
junction  with  the  Jarama,  28  miles  S.S.E.  of  the  capital, 
and  22  E.N.E.  of  Toledo,  and  united  by  rail  with  both 
these  cities.  The  master  of  the  Order  of  Santiago  had  a 
country  seat  at  Aranjuez  in  the  Hth  and  15th  ccntuiies, 
which  passed,  along  with  the  mastersliip,  into  the  possession 
of  the  crown  of  Spain  in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
(1522).  It  became  a  favourite  resort  of  the  Spanish  court 
during  the  spring  months ;  and  its  successive  occupants, 
from  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  down  to  Ferdinand  VII., 
modified  it  according  to  their  respective  tastes.  The  larger 
palace,  a  building  in  the  French  style,  due  to  Philip  V., 
stands  at  the  meeting  of  the  rivers,  and  is  .surrounded  with 
the  luxuriant  foliage  of  oaks  and  sycamores  and  elms. 
Many  of  the  elm.s,  which  were  originally  brought  from 
England  in  the  reign  of  Philip  II.,  have  attained  an  extra- 
ordinary size.  The  Casa  del  Labrador,  or  Farmer's  House, 
as  it  is  called,  is  a  smaller  palace  built  by  Charles  IV., 
and  full  of  elaborate  ornamentation.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  town  continued  to  live  for  the  most  part  in  troglodytic 
fa.shion  in  excavations  in  the  hill-sides,  till  the  reign  of 
Charles  III.  (1759-1788),  whose  minister,  Grimaldi,  laid 
the  town  out  in  imitation  of  the  Dutch  style,  with  straight 
wide  streets,  and  uniform  two  story  houses.  It  contains 
two  parish  churches — S.  Antonio  and  del  Paycs — an  hos- 
pital, a  Franciscan  convent,  a  bull  ring,  and  a  theatre. 
The  manufactures  are  flour,  chocolate,  leather,  and  gla.ss ; 
but  most  of  the  inhabitants  are  dependent  on  agricultuitil 
pursuits.  A  yearly  fair  is  held  on  the  4th,  5lh,  and 
6th  of  September.  Great  attention  is  given  to  the  rearing 
of  horses  and  mules,  and  the  royal  stud  used  to  be 
rcmark.ible  for  the  beauty  of  its  cream  coloured  breed. 
The  ordinary  popul.ition  is  between  3000  and  4000,  but 
during  the  residence  of  the  court,  the  number  of  inhabi- 
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tunts  used  to  rise  to  20,000.  The  place  sufiFered  severely 
from  the  French  during  the  Peninsular  War.  The  treaty 
of  1772  between  France  and  Spain  was  concladed  at 
yVranjuez  ;  and  there  the  insurrection  broke  out  in  1808, 
which  ended  in  the  abdication  of  Charles  IV. 

ATIAUAT.  This  name,  originally  designating  a  whole 
district  of  Asia  (Gen.  viii.  4),  has  long  been  appropriated 
by  tho  uniform  usage  of  Europeans  to  the  lofty  Armenian 
mount. lin  which  stands  on  the  confines  of  the  Russian, 
Turkish,  and  Persian  dominions,  in  lat.  39"  42'  N.,  long.' 
44"  35'  E.,  known  to  the  Armenians  as  Masis,  to  the  Turks 
as  Ak-Dagh,  and  to  the  Persians  as  Kuh-i-Xuh,  or  Noah's 
Mountain.  Whether  the  tradition,  which  makes  it  the 
resting-place  of  the  ark,  is  of  any  historictl  value  or 
not,  there  is  at  least  poetical  fitness  in  the  hj'pothesis, 
inasmuch^  as  this  mountain  is  about  equally  distant  from 
the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian,  from  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Persian  Gulf.  Another  tradition — accepted  alike  by 
Christians  and  Mahometans — fi.\ed  on  Mount  Judi,  in  the 
south  of  Armenia,  as  the  ark's  resting-place.  There  so- 
called  genuine  relics  of  the  ark  were  exhibited,  and 
a  monastery  and  mosque  of  commemoration  were  built ; 
but  the  monastery  was  destroyed  by  lightning  in  776 
A.D.,  and  the  tradition  has  declined  in  credit.  Mount 
Ararat  is  the  culminating  point  of  the  Armenian  plateau, 
which  reaches  at  its  base  a  height  of  3000  feet.  From 
this  it  rises  in  a  graceful  isolated  cone  (having  at  its  side 
the  more  perfect  but  less  lofty  cone  of  Little  Ararat)  far 
into  the  region  of  perennial  snow.  R  was  long  believed 
by  the  Armenian  monks  that  no  one  was  permitted  to 
reach  the  "secret  top"  of  Ararat  with  its  sacred  remains. 
The  summit,  however,  has  been  frequently  reached  in  the 
couise  of  this  century.  Tournefort  had  failed  in  1700; 
the  Pasha  of  Bayazeed  had  been  equally  unsuccessful ;  buf 
on  Sept?,' 27,  1829,  Dr  Parrot  of  Dorpat,  a  German  ih  tho 
employment  of  Russia,  set  foot  on  the  "  dome  of  eternal 
ice."  Ascents  have  since  been  made  by  A-ntonomofi'  (1834 
and  1843);  Wagner  and  Abich  (1845);  Chodzko,  Chanykoff, 
Moritz,  and  a  party  of  Cossacks  in  the  service  of  the  Russian 
Government  (1850);  Major  Stuart  (1856);  and  Colonel 
Mo'iteith  (1856).  Mr  Freshfield,  who  reached  within  about 
800  feef  of  the  summit  in  1868,  thus  describes  the  moun- 
tain:— "It  stands  perfectly  isolated  from  all  the  other  ranges, 
with  the  still  more  perfect  cone  of  Little  Ararat  (a  typical 
vol'^ano)  at  its  side.  Seen  thus  early  in  the  season  (^iay), 
with  at  least  9000  feet  of  snow  on  its  slopes,  from  a  distance 
and  height  well  calculated  to  permit  the  eye  to  take  in  its 
true  proportions,  we  agreed  that  no  single  mountain  we 
know  presented  such  a  magnificent  and  impressive  appear- 
ance as  the  Armenian  Giant."  It  has  been  ascertained  that 
the  higher  peak,  or  Ak-Dagh,  is  17,112  (1331  higher  than 
Mount  Blanc),  and  the  lower,  or  Allah-Dagh,  about  1 3,085 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  That  the  mountain  was  of 
volcanic  origin  was  well  known,  but  all  eruptive  activitj'  was 
supposed  to  have  long  ceased.  Reincggs  was  discredited,  it 
may  be  justly,  when  he  spoke  of  seeing  it  in  eruption  in  1785. 
But  in  1840  there  was  a  vast  eruption  of  sulphurous  vapours 
from  its  sides,  and  a  tremendous  earthquake  shook  the 
surrounding  country.  The  village  of  Arguri  and  tho 
monastery  of  St  James  were  destroyed,  and  great  damage 
was  done  to  Nakhchevan,  Sharur,  and  Ardubad.  Major 
Voskoboinikoff's  Report  {Athenceum,  1841,  p.  157)  was,  as 
Wagner  has  pointed  out,  erroneous  in  some  of  its  details,  but 
in  the  main  trustworthy.  There  are  a  number  of  glaciers  in 
the  upper  portion,  and  the  climate  of  the  whole  district  is 
very  severe.  The  greater  part  of  the  mountain  ii  destitute 
of  trees,  but  the  lower  Ararat  is  clothed  with  birches..  The 
fauna  and  flora  are  both  comparatively  meagre. 

(Parrot,  Rcisezum  Ararat,  Berlin,  1834  ;  'Wasiier,  Reise  nach  cUm 
Ararat,   dx.,  Stuttgart,    1848;    Abich,    iu   Bulletin  dt  la  Soc.   dt 


Ceogr.  de  France,  4  8cr.  part  i. ,  and  in  ifonatsberichten  der  Ga. 
fur  Erdk.  zu  Berlin,  1846,  and  Lia  Die  Btalcigung  dca  Ararat,  St 
Petersburg,  1849  ;  Dubois,  Voy.  autaur  die  Cancasc ;  Jlorier'c 
Second  Journey  ;  D.  W.  Freshfield,  Travels  in  the  CaUral  Cauauvj 
and  Bashan,  1859.) 

ARAS,  the  ancient  Araxes  (Turk,  and  Arab.  Jias,  Armen, 
Erash,  Georg.  Rashki),  a  river  which  rises  south  of  Erze- 
roum,  in  the  Bingol-Dagh  (Mountain  of  the  Thousand 
Wells),  and  flows  east  through  the  province  of  Erzeroum 
and  Russian  Armenia,  passing  between  l>lount  Ararat  and 
Erivan,  till  it  joins  the  Kur  [Cyrus)  coming  from  the  north, 
and  falls  with  it  into  the  Caspian  Sea.  Its  separate  course 
is  about  500  miles  long,  and  it  receives  a  number  of  tribu- 
taries, of  which  one  of  the  chief  is  the  Zenghi,  which  passes 
by  Erivan  and  drains  lake  Goukcha  or  Sivan.  A  number 
of  towns  are  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Aras,  as  Hassan- 
Kaleh,  Kagisman,  and  Abbasabad.  It  forms  the  boundary 
between  Russia  and  Persia  from  44'  to  48°  E.  long.  The 
Araxes  was  known  by  hearsay  to  Herodotus,  and  is  the 
Phasis  of  Xenophon.  It  is  a  rapid  and  muddy  stream, 
dangerous  to  cross  when  swollen  by  the  melting  of  the  snows 
in  Armenia,  but  fordable  in  its  ordinary  state. 

ARATUS,  one  of  the  rulers  of  Sicyon,  was  born  ia 
that  city,  271  b.c.  His  father,  Clinias,  was  slain  by 
Abantidas ;  and  Aratus,  then  seven  years  of  age,  only 
escaped  a  similar  fate  through  the  kindness  of  Soso,  the 
sister  of  Abantidas,  who  had  him  conveyed  secretly  to 
Argos.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  regained  without  blood- 
shed his  native  city  of  Sicyon,  and  induced  the  citizens  to 
join  the  Achaean  League.  He  obtained  assistance  in  money 
from  Ptolemy,  whom  he  visited,  and  soon  after  (245  B.C.) 
he  was  elected  general  of  the  League.  Two  years  later, 
when  again  general,  he  took  Corinth  from  the  Macedonians, 
and  united  it  to  the  League.  About  the  same  time  ho 
defeated  the  .lEtolians  at  Pellene,  and  his  success  drew  many 
other  cities  into  the  League,  which,  under  the  careful 
management  of  Aratus,  was  rapidly  becoming  a  powerful 
confederation.  Its  power,  however,  roused  the  jealousy  ot 
Cleomenes  of  Sparta,  and  in  226  war  broke  out  between 
the  Spartans  and  Achseans.  Cleomenes  was  victorious  at 
Lycoeum,  Megalopolis,  Hecatombaaum,  and  Dyme,  and 
completely  broke  the  power  of  the  League.  As  a  last 
resource,  Aratus  entered  into  negotiation  with  Antigonus 
of  Macedonia,  and,  by  promising  to  deliver  up  Corinth, 
secured  his  assistance.  Antigonus  was  made  general  of  tho 
League,  and  in  222  totally  defeated  Cleomenes  in  the 
battle  of  Sellasia.  The  general  peace  which  now  eusueJ 
was  broken  by  the  turbulent  jEtolians,  who  invaded 
Achaea.  Aratus  having  marched  against  them,  suffered 
so  severe  a  defeat  at  Caphje  that  he  was  accused  and 
tried  for  mismanagement ;  his  former  great  services  alone 
saved  him  from  sufi'ering  the  penalty  of  failure.  Philip 
of  Macedonia,  who  was  then  called  in  to  the  assistance 
of  the  Achseans,  succeeded  in  establishing  peace,  but  his 
ambition  was  roused  by  the  hope  of  obtaining  supre- 
macy in  Greece.  The  counsels  of  Aratus  became  dis- 
tasteful to  him,  and  Plutarch  does  not  hesitate  to  ascribe 
the.  death- of  Aratus,  a  few  years  later  (213  B.C.),  to 
poison  administered  by  the  con-mand  of  his  royal  master. 
The  body  was  conveyed  to  Sicyon,  where  a  monument 
was  erected  as  a  memorial  of  his  services.  Aratus  is  one 
of  the  few  great  names  in  later  Greek  history.  He  had 
an  intense  hatred  of  tyrants,  and  devoted  his  whole  life  to 
the  attainment  of  liberty  for  Greece.  His  talents  as  a 
statesman  were  great,  but  their  effect  was  marred  by  his 
incompetence  and  want  of  success  as  a  general. 

AEATCJS,  a  Greek  poet,  was  born  at  Soli,  in  Cilicia. 
The  date  of  his  birth  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  known  he  lived 
about  270  B.C.,  and  as  he  was  court-physician  to  Antigonus 
Gonatas,  king  of  ilacedonia,  he  must  have  been  contem- 
porary with  several  of  the  great  Alexanilrian   writers,-' 
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Aristophanes  of  Byzantimn,  Aristarclius,  and  Theocritus. 
Though  not  an  Alexandrian,  Aratua  has  all  the  character- 
istics of  that  school  of  poetry.  He  was  learned,  and  verse 
furnished  him  with .  a  vehicle  for  conveying  scientific 
instruction.  Hia  only  extant  works  are  two  poems,  or  two 
fragments  of  one  poem,  the  first,  called  ^aivoficva,  in  732 
lines,  the  second,  AiooTj/iao,  in  422  lines.  The  I'/ueno- 
mena  is  a  versified  imitation  or  modification  of  a  prose 
work  on  astronomy  by  Eudosus.  It  contains  little  of  any 
value,  but  one  verse  has  become  famous  through  being 
quoted  by  St  Paul  in  hia  speech  from  Mars  Hill  (Acts  xvil 
28).  The  Diosemeia  or  Prognostics  is  a  treatise  on  the 
signs  of  the  weather,  accompanied  with  practical  rules.  It 
is  imitated  to  some  extent  by  Virgil  in  his  Georgia.  The 
poems  of  Aratus  were  very  popular,  particularly  among  the 
Romans,  who  produced  three  translations,  one  by  Cicero, 
another  by  Ca;sar  Germanicus,  the  third  by  Festus  Avienus. 
The  best  modem  editions  of  Aratus  are  those  of  Buhle, 
Buttmann,  and  Bckkcr. 

AIIAUCANIA,  a  territory  of  South  America,  between 
lat.  37°  and  39°  50'  S.,  and  long.  70°  and  75°  20'  W.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  river  Biobio,  which  separates  it 
from  ChUi,  S.  by  the  Valdivia,  E.  by  the  Andes,  and  W. 
by  the  Pacific  Ocean.     See  AiiERiCA,  voL  i.  p.  701.  and 

PaTAGONIAi. 

AEAUCARIA,  a  genus  of  Coniferous  trees  included 
under  the  tribe  Abietineae,  and  the  sub-tribe  Araucariae. 
The  sub-tribe  has  been  thus  defined  : — Leaves  flat,  often 
four-angled,  arranged  more  or  less  in  a  spiral  manner; 
male  flowers  in  cylindrical  terminal  spikes,  anthers  six  or 
more  in  two  rows ;  female  flowers  in  cones,  which  are  large 
and  globose ;  scales  of  the  cone  linear,  arranged  in  a  spiral 
manner,  deciduous  (falling  off) ;  seeds  solitary,  pendulous, 
usually  without  wings ;  cotyledons  two,  entire  or  divided 
into  two.  The  species  of  the  genus  are  magnificent  ever- 
green trees  with  whorled  branches,  and  stiff,  flattened, 
pointed  leaves,  found  in  Brazil  and  Chili,  Polynesia  and 
Australia.  The  name  of  the  genus  is  derived  from 
Araucania,  the  district  of  South  America  where  the  trees 
grow.  Araucaria  imhricata,  the  imbricate-leaved  pine,  or 
the  Chili  pine,  was  introduced  into  Britain  in  1796.  It  is 
largely  cultivated,  and  usuaUy  stands  the  winter  of 
Britain ;  but  in  some  years,  when  the  temperature  fell  very 
low,  the  trees  have  suffered  much.  On  Christmas  1860, 
the  temperature  in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden  fell  to 
-  8°  Fahr.,  and  some  fine  Araucarias,  24  and  25  feet 
high,  were  killed.  Care  should  be  taken  in  planting  these 
trees  to  select  a  spot  somewhat  elevated  and  well  drained. 
The  tree  grows  to  the  height  of  150  feet  in  the  Cordilleras 
of  Chili.  The  cones  borne  by  the  trees  are  from  8  to  8  J 
inches  broad,  and  7  to  7J  inches  long.  The  wood  of  the 
tree  is  hard  and  durable.  This  is  the  only  species  which 
can  be  cultivated  in  the  open  air  in  Britain.  Aravcaria 
hranliana  (A.  KicL),  the  Brazil  pine,  is  another  species  of 
the  genus.  It  is  a  native  of  Brazil,  and  was  introduced 
into  Britain  in  1819.  It  is  not  so  hardy  as  A.  imhricata, 
and  requires  protection  during  winter.  It  is  grown  in  con- 
servatories for  half-hardy  plants.  Araucaria  excelsa  (R. 
Br.),  the  Norfolk  Island  pine,  receives  also  the  names 
of  Altingia  excelsa,  Eutassa  and  Eutacta  excelsa.  It 
is  a  native  of  Norfolk  Island  and  New  Caledonia.  It  was 
introduced  into  Britain  in  1793.  It  cannot  be  grown  in 
the  open  air  in  Great  Britain,  as  it  requires  protection  from 
frost.  It  is  more  tender  than  the  Brazilian  pine.  It  is  a 
majestic  tree,  sometimes  attaining  a  height  of  more  than 
220  feet.  The  scales  of  its  cones  are  winged,  and  have 
a  hook  at  the  apex.  Araucaria  Cunninghami,  called 
also  Eutacta  Cunninghami,  the  Moreton  Bay  pine,  is  a 
tall  tree  found  on  the  shores  of  Moreton  Bay,  Australia. 
It  requires  protection  in  this  country  during  the  winter. 


Araucaria  Bidwilli  (Hook.),  the  Bunya-Bunya  pine,  found 
on  the  mountains  of  Eastern  Australia,  between  the  rivers 
Brisbane  and  Burnett,  at  27°  S.  lat.,  is  a  noble  tree, 
attaining  a  height  of  100  to  150  feet,  with  a  straight 
trunk  and  white  wood.  It  bears  cones  as  large  as  a  man's 
head.  Its  seeds  are  very  large,  and  are  used  as  food  by 
the  natives.  Araucaria  Rulei  (IAwqW.)  is  another  species. 
It  is  a  tree  of  New  Caledonia,  which  attains  a  height  of 
50  or  60  feet.  Araucaria  Coohii  (R.  Brown)  is  another 
coniferous  tree  of  New  Caledonia,  attaining  a  height  of  150 
feet.  It  is  found  also  in  t)ie  Isle  of  Pines,  and  in  the  New 
Hebrides. 

ARAVALLI  BlELLS,  a  range  of  mountains  in  India, 
running  for  300  miles  in  a  north-easteriy  directiou  through 
the  R4,jputin4  states  and  the  British  districts  of  MairwSr4 
and  Ajmlr,  situated  between  24°  and  27°  10'  N.  lat.,  and 
between  72°  and  75°  E.  long.  They  consist  of  a  series  of 
ridges  and  peaks,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  6  to  60 
miles,' and  an  elevation  of  1000  to  3000  feet,  the  highest 
point  being  Mount  Abu,  rising  to  5655  feet,  near  the 
south-western  extremity  of  the  range.  (See  Abu.)  The 
geology  belongs  to  the  primitive  formation — granite,  com- 
pact dark  blue  sLate,  gneiss,  and  sienita  Colonel  Tod 
remarks  the  dazzling  white  effect  of  their  peaks — an  effect 
produced,  not  by  snow,  as  among  the  Himalayas,  but  by 
enormous  ma.sses  of  vitreous  rose-coloured  quartz.  On  the 
north  their  drainage  forms  the  Lunl  and  Sakhi  rivers, 
which  fajl  into  the  Gulf  of  Cutch.  To  the  south,  their 
drainage  supplies  two  distinct  river  systems,  one  of  which 
debouches  in  comparatively  small  streams  on  the  Gulf  of 
Cambay,  while  the  other  unites  to  form  the  Chambal  river, 
a  great  southern  tributary  of  the  Jamni,  flowing  thence, 
viCi  the  Ganges!,  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal  on  the  other  side 
of  India.  The  Aravalli  hills  are  for  the  most  part  bare  of 
cultivation,  and  even  of  jungle.  Many  of  them  are  mere 
heaps  of  sand  and  stone ;  others  consist  of  huge  masses  of 
quartz  heaped  upon  each  other.  The  valleys  between  the 
ridges  are  generally  sandy  deserts,  with  an  occasional  oasis 
of  cultivation.  At  long  intervals,  however,  a  fertile  tract 
marks  some  great  natural  line  of  drainage,  and  among  such 
valleys  Ajmlr  city,  with  its  lake,  stands  conspicuous.  The 
hUls  are  inhabited  by  a  very  sparse  population  of  Mairs,  an 
aboriginal  race.  For  long  these  people  formed  a  difiicult 
problem  to  the  British  Government.  Previous  to  our 
accession  they  tad  been  accustomed  to  live,  almost  desti- 
tute of  clotlung,  by  the  produce  of  their  herds,  by  the 
chase,  and  by  plunder.  But  Ajmlr  having  been  ceded  to 
us  in  1818,  the  Mair  country  was  soon  afterwards  brought 
under  British  influence,  and  the  pradatory  instincts  of  the 
people  have  at  the  same  time  been  controlled  and  utilised 
by  forming  them  into  a  Mairwdrd  battaUoru  As  the  peace- 
ful results  of  British-  rule  developed,  and  the  old  feuds 
between  the  Mairs  and  their  RAjput  neighbours  died  out, 
the  JIair  battalion  was  transformed  into  a  police  force. 
The  Aravalli  mountaineers  strongly  objected  to  this 
change,  and  pled  a  long  period  of  loyal  usefulness  to 
the  state.  They  have  accordingly  been  again  erected  into 
a  military  battalion,  and  brought  upon  the  roll  of  the 
British  army.  The  Aravalli  hills  send  off  rocky  ridges 
in  a  north-easterly  direction  through  the  states  of  Alwar 
and  Jaipur,  which  from  time  to  time  reappear  in  the 
form  of  isolated  hills  and  broken  rocky  elevations  to  near 
Dehli 

ARBACES,  the  founder  of  the  Median  empire  in  876 
B.C.,  was  one  of  the  generals  of  Sardanapalus,  king  of 
Assyria,  and  had  command  of  the  contingent  from  the 
province  of  Media.  He  conspired  with  Belesys,  a  Chal- 
dean priest,  who  commanded  the  troops  from  Babylon,  and 
having  gained  over  several  other  ofiicers  of  the  king,  they 
revolted.     After  a  short  contest  Sardanapalua  was  defeat*  / 
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and  committed  suicide.  The  dynasty  founded  by  Arbaces 
lasted  till  its  overthrow  by  Cyrus,  559  B.C.  This  account 
of  the  Median  empire  rests  on  the  authority  of  Ctesias,  as 
given  in  Diodorus  (iL  24,  34),  and  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  what  is  stated  by  Herodotus,  who  is  probably  re- 
ferring to  another  event.  Arbaces,  the  Mede,  is  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  satrap  of  the  same  name  who 
commanded  a  division  of  the  army  of  Artaxerxes  in  his 
war  with  his  brother  Cyrus. 

AKBELA  (ra  'Ap/3rj\a),  now  Arbll  or  Erbil,  a  small 
town  in  the  province  of  Shehrezur,  situated  to  the  west  of 
the  Tigris,  in  the  plain  between  the  Greater  Zab  (Lycus)  and 
the  Lesser  Zab  (C'aprus),  and  on  the  route  between  Mosul 
(Nineveh)  and  Baghdad,  about  40  miles  from  the  former. 
The  greater  part  of  the  town,  which  seems  at  one  time  to 
have  been  very  large,  is  built  on  an  artificial  hill  about  150 
feet  high.  AJbela  has  given  its  name  to  a  battle  fought 
{331  B.C.)  between  Alexander  the  Great  and  Darius 
Codomannus, — though,  in  fact,  the  scene  of  the  conflict 
was  Gangumela,  and  it  was  only  in  the  subsequent  pursuit 
^hat  the  conquerer  arrived  at  Arbela,  where  Darius  had 
left  his  baggage  and  treasure.  It  became  the  seat  of  the 
Eyubide  Sultan  Saladdin,  in  1184,  was  bequeathed  in 
1233. to  the  caliphs  of  Baghdad,  was  plundered  by  the 
Mongols  in  12.36  and  in  1393  by  Timour,  and  was  taken 
in  1732  by  the  Persians  under  Nadir  Shah.  The  popula- 
tion, which  varies  from  2000  to  6000,  is  chiefly  composed 
of  Koords. 

AEBITKAGE  (from  the  French  arhiirer,  irf  the  second- 
ary sense  of  comparing  and  settling  accounts,  derived  in 
its  turn  from  the  primary  sense  of  arbitrating  disputes), 
is  a  term  that  is  applied  both  to  a  calculation  and  to  a 
trade  :  1st,  To  the  calculation  of  the  relative  simultaneous 
values  at  any  particular  moment  of  any  particular  merchan- 
dise, on  one  market,  in  terms  of  the  quotations  on  one  or 
more  other  markets,  taking,  of  course,  the  exchanges  into 
account;  and  2d,  To  the  business  founded  on  such 
calculations,  of  buying  (or  vice  versa)  wholesale  in  the 
cheapest  market  for  the  time  being,  and  simultaneously 
reselling  (or  vice  versa)  equal  amounts  in  the  dearest  market, 
or  if  not  simultaneously,  at  least  as  nearly  simultaneously 
Eis  post  and  telegraph  will  permit.  Arbitrage  proper  is  a 
separate,  distinct,  and  well-defined  business,  with  three 
main  branches.  Two  of  these,  viz.,  arbitrage  or  arbitrar 
tion  in  bullion  and  coins,  and  arbitration  in  bills,  also 
called  the  arbitration  of  exchanges,  fall  within  the  busi- 
nesses of  bullion  dealing  and  banking  respectively.  The 
third,  arbitrage  in  stocks  and  shares,  is  arbitrage  properly 
so  called,  and  so  understood,  whenever  the  word  is 
mentioned  without  qualification  among  business  men,  and 
it  is  strictly  a  Stock  Exchange  business.  A  few  of  the 
great  financial  firms  outside  the  Stock  Exchange  combine 
the  three  arbitrations ;  they  are  dealers  in  bullion,  in  bUls, 
and  in  stocks  and  shares  all  over  the  world ;  but,  as  a 
rule,  the  arbitrage  properly  known  as  such,  is  the  business 
of  an  arbitrageur,  who  is  almost  always  a  member  of  a 
Stock  Exchange  or  "  Bourse,"  and  his  arbitrations  with 
very  few  exceptions  are  neither  in  bullion  nor  in  bUls,  but 
in  Government  and  other  stocks  and  shares.  In  this  strict 
and  accurate  sense,  arbitrage  may  be  defined  to  be  a  traffic, 
consisting  in  the  purchase  (or  sale)  on  one  Stock  Exchange, 
and  simultaneous  or  nearly  simultaneous,  re-sale  (or 
re-pnrchase)  on  another  Stock  Exchange,  of.  the  same 
amount  in  the  same  stocks  or  shares,  which  at  any  moment 
are  found,  on  telegraphic  or  other  advices,  to  be  quoted 
and  negotiable  on  two  or  more  markets  at  a  difference  in 
price  (arising  from  whatever  temporary  cause),  sufficient  to 
cover  the  cost  of  transmission,  commission,  interest,  insur- 
ance, and  leave  an  adequate  profit  over  nnd  above  to  be 
divided  by  Iho  operators  at  both  enda     The  benefit  to  the 


various  communities  at  large  resulting  from  the  operations 
of  the  arbitrageur  consists — first,  in  the  general  and 
constant  process  of  equalisation,  equilibration,  and  the 
consequent  stability  in  the  prices  of  a  large  number  of 
stocks  and  shares,  and  of  an  enormous  amount  of  capital 
throughout  the  world;  and  second,  in  the  greater  inducement 
thus  afforded  for  the  economy  of  idle  capital,  by  means  of 
temporary  investment  in  interest-bearing  securities  with  a 
minimised  risk  of  fluctuation.  The  great  Government  loans 
are,  in  the  first  instance,  the  natural  subject-matter  of 
arbitrage ;  and  then,  in  a  minor  degree,  a  variety  of  other 
securities.  British  Consols,  however,  form  one  great  excep- 
tion to  the  rule,  inasmuch  as,  from  one  cause  or  another 
(but  mainly  because  they  are  almost  entirely  held  in  OTit 
country),  no  arbitrage  business  is  done  in  these  Consols, 
notwithstanding  that  they  can  be  now  dealt  in  "To 
Bearer."  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  enormous  arbitrage 
business  in  the  new, French  Five  per  cents.,  which,  with  the 
United  States  "  Five-Twenties,"  covering  between  them  a 
round  Jive  hundred  millions  sterling,  probably  stand  first 
in  the  present  Hst  of  arbitrage  stocks.  Indeed,  but  for  the 
system  of  arbitrage,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  great 
French  loans  of  1871-72  could  have  been  carried  at  all 
without  convulsing  the  financial  world.  Arbitrage,  however, 
by  making  the  new  security  universally  negotiable,  enabled 
all  the  great  bankers  and  capitalists  of  the  world — Euro- 
pean, American,  and  East  Indian — to  join  hands  simul- 
taneously in  concluding  an  operation  gigantic  even  for 
modem  times.  Next  to  "  French  Fives "  and  "  tJ.  S. 
Five-Twenties,"  on  the  arbitrageur's  list  would  come,  in 
various  order,  according  to  the  men  and  the  circumstances, 
"Turkish,", "Egyptian,"  "Itahan,"  "Spanish"  "Russian," 
som^d  South  American  stocks,  and  to  a  very  considerable 
extent,/the  shares  and  obligations  of  the  great  Lombardo- 
Venetian  Railways.  And  these  stocks,  if  wa  add  some 
East  Indian  ■  securities,  cover  perhaps  the  widest  area  of 
international  arbitrage.  But  a  vast  variety  of  minor 
securities  constitute  financial  _/Zora,  so  to  speak,  with  minor 
and  local  areas  of  distribution,  known  only  to  particular 
localities,  or  to  financial  speciahsts.  It  has  been  stated 
above  that  some  great  financial  houses  do  each  kind  of 
arbitration  themselves.  Similarly,  one  or  two  great  firms 
of  arbitrageurs  do  their  own  bill  broking;  but  although 
arbitrage  business  is  carried  on  by  a  considerable  number 
of  the  leading  Stock  Exchange  firms,  there  are  perhaps  only 
two  that  arbitrate  their  own  bills — this  arising  from  certain 
regulations  that  were  passed  by  the  London  Stock  Exchange 
in  1829  not  having  a  retrospective  effect.  With  these 
exceptions,  the  arbitrageurs  do  not  undertake  the  banking 
part  of  the  business  themselves,  but  pay  tueir  bankers  a 
margin  to  do  it  for  them.  The  details  of  the  system  of 
arbitrage,  and  all  the  combinations  with  other  business  that 
may  arise,  constitute  a  special  profession. 

The  Kterature  of  the  subject  is  e.ttreinely  meagre.  Mr  Goschen's 
Theory  of  Foreign  Exchanges,  London,  1866,  \s  general  and 
theoretical,  but  throws  great  light  upon  particular  aspects  of  the 
philosophy  of  arhitr.ige,  without  toucning  specially  on  the  details 
of  the  subject  itself.  The  principal  other  works  are — Kelly's 
Cambist,  lall,  1S35  ;  Otio  Svoboix,  Die  Kaufmdnnischt  Arbitrage, 
Berlin,  1873,  and  £&rse  und  Aclicn,  Cologne,  1869  ;  Coquelin  el 
Guillaumin,  Diclionnaire  de  VEconomie  poliiigue,  Paris,  1851-53  ; 
Ottomar  Haupt,  LoTidon  Jrhitragmr,  London,  1S70;  Charlca  le 
Touze,  Traiti  Theorique  et  Pratique  du  Change,  Paris,  1868  ;  Tate, 
Modem  Cambist,  London,  1868 ;  Simon  Spitzer,  <Veber  Mam-  und 
Arbiiragenrethnung,  Vienna,  1872;  J.  W.  Gilbart,  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Banking,  London,  1871. 

AEBITRATION,  a  term  derived  from  the  nomenclature 
of  the  Roman  larsv,  and  applied  to  an  arrangement  for  taking, 
and  abiding  by,  the  judgment  of  a  selected  person  in  some 
disputed  matter,  instead  of  carrying  it  to  the  wtablished 
courts  of  justice.  Arrangements  ;f or  avoiding  the  delay 
and  expen.'je  of  litigation,  and  referring  ^  dispute  to  friends 
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or  neutral  persons,  are  a  natural  practice,  of  •which  traces 
may  be  found  in  any  state  of  society ; \ut  it  is  to  the 
Justinian  jurisprudence  that  we  owe  it  as  a  system  which 
has  found  its  way  into  the  practice  of  European  nations  in 
general,  and  has  even  evaded  the  dislike  of  the  English 
common  lawyers  to  the  civil  law.  The  eighth  section  of 
the  fourth  b.  ok  of  the  Pandects  is  devoted  to  this  subject. 
Almost  all  the  advantages,  as  well  as  the  defects  of  the 
eystem  in  modern  practice,  seem  to  have  been  anticipated 
by  the  Roman  jurists.  Some  of  the  civilians  make 
a  distinction  between  the  arbitrator,  the  name  applic- 
able to  a  person  voluntarily  ch.isen  by  parties  to  decide 
disputes,  and  the  arbiter,  an  officer  to  whom  the  proetor 
is  supposed  to  have  remitted  questions  of  fact  as  to  a  jury. 
In  this  sense  arbiters  appear  to  have  been  employed  as  a 
substitute  for  jury  trial  in  soffle  of  the  old  provincial  laws 
of  France ;  and  hence,  perhaps,  it  comes  that,  by  a  veiy 
remarkable  provision  in  the  French  code  of  commerce,  all 
questions  between  partners  touching  the  partnership  must 
he  referred  to  arbitration.  In  the  code  of  civil  procedure 
the  title  des  arbitra{^s  is  treated  so  fully  and  minutely,  as 
very  forcibly  to  convey  the  impression  of  a  separate  system 
of  voluntary  jurisdiction,  being  created  for  performing 
what  ought  to  be  accomplished  by  the  ordinary  tribunals 
in  a  well-regulated  judicial  system.  In  Scotland  the 
practice  of  arbitration  has  been  imported  from  the  Roman 
law  without  requiring,  as  in  England,  statutory  interven- 
tion. It  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  the  Scottish  system 
of  registration  that  the  decree-arbitral,  or  decision  of  the 
arbiter,  when  recorded  in  pursuance  of  the  consent  of  the 
parties  in  their  contract  of  arbitration  or  submission,  can 
be  enforced  as  the  decree  of  a  court. 

Arbitration  in  Scotch  Law. — This  term  is  applied  to 
the  contract  whereby  a  dispute  is  referred  to  one  or  more 
persons  by  the  parties  interested,  and  so  withdrawn  from 
the  cognisance  of  the  ordinary  tribunals.  ^  When  one  person 
only  is  chosen  he  is  called  sole  arbiter  or  arbitrator ;  when 
more  than  one,  an  umpire  oroversmanis  appointed  either 
in  the  contract  or  by  the  arbiters  themselves,  and  his  award 
is  final  if  the  arbiters  differ  in  opinion.'-  The  contract  is 
properly  entered  into  by  deed,  duly  attested  and  stamped, 
and  is  termed  a  submission.  Submissions  are  either 
general  or  special ;  the  former  including  all  disputes  sub- 
eisting  at  the  time,  the  latter  restricted  to  certain  specified 
matters.  The  judgment  when  promulgated  is  termed  the 
award  or  decree-arbitral.  The  deed  of  submission  contains 
a  clause  authorising  registration  for  execution,  under  which, 
on  registration  in  the  books  of  a  competent  court,  witnesses 
may  be  cited  and  the  decree-arbitral  put  to  execution. 
The  procedure  may  be  by  %vritten  pleadings,  and  a  formal 
record  may  be  made  up  if  the  arbiters  deem  that  desirable. 
If  the  determination  of  the  matter  falls  on  the  oversman, 
he  may  order  further  debate  before  deciding.  Unless  the 
submission  provides  otherwise,  the  powers  of  the  arbiters 
fall  on  the  expiry  of  one  year ;  but  if  it  contain  a  power  of 
prorogation,  the  arbiters  may  prorogate  from  year  to  year; 
and  in  all  cases  the  parties  themselves  may  renew  the 
reference  after  it  has  fallen.  By  Act  of,  Regulations,  1695, 
o,  25,  decrees-arbitral  are  declared  not  to  be  reducible 
except  on  the  grounds  of  bribery,  corruption,  or  falsehood ; 
this  has,  moreover,  been  so  interpreted  as  not  to  exclude 
reduction  when  the  arbiters  have  plainly  travelled  out  of 
tie  powers  conferred  on  them  by  the  submission,  or  where 
their  procedure  has  been  grossly  irregular,  e.^.,  taking  evi- 
dence in  absence  of  one  of  the  parties.  An  arbiter  has  the 
power  of  awarding  costs,  even  though  the  deed  contain  no 
such  provision.  It  is  the  general  rule  that  a  reference  is 
ineffectual  where  the  arbiters  are  not  named,  or  where  an 
arbiter  is  merely  designated  as  the  holder  of  an  ofiice,  e.g., 
ie  Xjord  Advocate.-   To  this  there  is,  however,  an  excep- 


tion, where  in  a  contract  the  parties  bmd  themselves  to 
refer,  and  where  a  reference  is  necessary  to  work  out  the 
contract  A  rule  in  friendly  societies  to  refer  disputes  is 
binding.  Arbiters  having  once  accepted,  cannot  renounce 
their  office  at  pleasure  ;  and  if  they  do  so,  become  liable  in 
damages. 

Judicial  Heferenca  have  been  long  known  to  the  law  of 
Scotland.  When  an  action  is  in  court  the  parties  may  at 
any  stage  withdraw  it  from  judicial  determination,  and 
refer  it  to  arbitration.  This  is  done  by  minute  of  reference 
to  which  the  court  interpones  its  authority.  When  the 
award  is  issued  it  becomes  the  judgment  of  the  court. 
The  court  has  no  power  to  compel  parties  to  enter  into  a 
reference  of  this  kind,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  counsel 
can  bind  their  clients  in  such  a  matter.  A  judicial  refer- 
ence falls  like  the  other  by  the  elapse  of  a  year ;  and  the 
court  cannot  review  the  award  on  the  ground  of  miscarriage. 
By  13  and  14  Vict.  c.  36,  §  50,  a  provision  is  introduced 
whereby  parties  to  an  action  in  the  Supreme  Court  may 
refer  judicially  any  issue  for  trial  to  one,  three,  five,  or  seven 
persons,  who  shall  sit  as  a  jurj",  and  decide  by  a  majority. 
The  Consolidation  Acts  in  reference  to  the  acquisition  of 
lands,  ic,  for  public  undertakings,  such  as  railways,  also 
contain  provisions  for  settlement  of  disputes  by  arbitration. 

Arbitration,  in  the  Law  of  England,  is  described 
by  Blackstone  as  an  arrangement  by  which  "the  parties 
injuring  and  injured  submit  all  matters  in  dispute  con- 
cerning any  personal  chattels  or  personal  wrong  to  the 
judgment  of  two  or  more  arbitrators,  who  are  to  decide 
the  controversy ;  and  if  they  do  not  agree,  it  is  usual 
to  add  that  another  person  be  called  in  as  umpire,  to 
whose  sole  judgment  it  is  then  referred ;  or  frequently 
there  is  only  one  arbitrator  originally  appointed."  Pro- 
ceedings in  arbitration  were  regulated  by  the  Act  9  and 
10  Will.  IIL  c.  15,  which  allowed  the  submission  to  be 
made  a  rule  of  any  of  the  ccairts  of  record  and  subsequent 
statutes.  It  may  be  said  in  general  that  all  questions 
relating  to  civil  rights  may  be  referred  to  arbitration,  e.g., 
personal  damages,  disputes  about  real  property,  and  pure 
questions  of  law.  How  far  questions  involving  matters  of 
criminal  law  may  be  made  the  sulyect  of  arbitration  is  not 
quite  clear.  In  many  cases  the  aggrieved  person,  having 
a  remedy  by  indictment  as  well  as  by  action,  may  compro- 
mise the  criminal  process  by  referring  his  civil  rights  to  an 
arbitrator ;  but  the  more  serious  criminal  offences  of  course 
could  not  be  dealt  with  in  this  way.  An  arbitrator  ought 
to  have  no  personal  interest  in  the  subject  of  dispute,  but 
this  is  almost  the  only  restriction  recognised  by  the  law. 
Idiots,  lunatics,  infants,  and  married  women,  who  are 
under  a  general  rule  of  disqualification  in  law,  may  all  be 
arbitrators,  for  it  is  said,  the  parties  have  selected  their 
own  judges  and  must  abide  by  their  choice.  In  certain  cases 
of  arbitration  under  a  statute,  the  arbitrator  must  be  taken 
from  some  special  class,'  e.g.,  in  settling  disputes  about  the 
proportional  expense  of  county  prisoners  in  a  borough  gaol, 
the  arbitrator  must  be  a  barrister.  Under  the  Common 
Law  Procedure  Act  of  1854,  the  reference  is  to  the  master 
of  the  court.  The  submission  to  arbitration  may  be  by 
agreement  between  the  parties,  by  order  of  a  court  or  judge,' 
or  by  compulsion  under  the  Common  Law  Act,  1854,  or 
under  special  statutes.  A, verbal  submission,  besides  other 
obvious  disadvantages,  cannot  be  made  a  rule  of  court. 
The  statute  9  and  10  Will.  HL  provided  that  persons 
might  agree  that  their  submission  should  be  made  a  rule 
of  court,  but  the  insertion  of  the  consent  clause  in  the  sub- 
mission was  necessary.  The  Common  Law  Procedure  Act, 
1854,  §  17,-  provides  that  every  agreement  or  submission  to 
arbitration  by  consent,  whether  by  deed  or  instrument  in 
writing,  not  under  seai,  may  be  made  a  rule  of  any  one  of 
the  superior  courts  of  equity  or  law  at  Westminster,  on  the 
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application  of  any  party  thereto,  tinless  such  agreement  or 
submission  contain  words  purporting  that  the  parties 
intend  that  it  should  not  be  made  a  rule  of  court ;  or  if 
any  particular  court  is  specified,  the  submission  shall  be 
made  a  rule  of  that  court  only.  The  court  haa  no  jurisdic- 
tion until  the  submission  has  been  actually  made  a  rule  of 
court,  and  that  is  seldom  done  until  it  is  necessary  to 
enforce  or  set  aside  the  award.  The  courts  are  very 
jealous  of  any  attempt  to  "  oust  their  jurisdiction,"  by 
agreements  to  refer  dilferences  not  yet  risen,  or  covenants 
not  to  sue  in  respect  of  such  differences.  The  11  th  section 
of  the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act,  however,  enables  a 
defendant  to  take  advantage  of  an  agreement  to  refer  by 
applying  to  the  court  to  stay  proceedings  in  the  actions, 
and  compel  the  plaintiff  to  resort  to  arbitration.  In  a 
pending  action  the  matters  in  disjjute  may  by  consent  of 
the  parties  be  referred  to  arbitration,  before  or  after  the 
action  is  called  on  trial,  by  a  rule  of  court,  or  by  order  of 
a  judge  at  the  trial.  If  it  should  be  made  to  appear,  at 
any  time  after  the  issuing  of  the  writ,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  a  court  or  the  judge  that  the  "matter  in  dispute  consists 
wholly  or  in  part  of  matters  of  mere  account,"  the  court  or 
judge  may  order  such  matter  to  be  referred  to  an  arbitrator 
or  an  officer  of  the  court  (Common  Law  Procedure  Act, 
§  3).  At  the  trial  of  any  issue  of  fact,  matter  of  account 
therein  arising  may  by  order  of  the  judge  be  similarly 
referred  (section  6).  In  the  latter  case  the  power  cannot 
be  exercised  after  the  jury  is  sworn.  Among  the  statutes 
authorising  reference  to  arbitration  in  cases  of  dispute  the 
most  important  are  the  Land  Clauses  Consolidation  Act, 
1845,  the  Railway  Clauses  Act,  1845,  and  the  Companies' 
Clauses  Act,  1845 — statutes  which  consolidate  the  "com- 
mon clauses  "  usually  inserted  in  Acts  relating  to  the  sub; 
jects  named  in  their  respective  titles. 

The  powers  of  the  arbitrator  are  very  various.  He  may 
have  the  power  of  a  jury  or  a  judge  at  Nisi  Prius,  of  a 
court  in  banco,  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  or  of  a  master. 
The  time  for  making  the  award  is  usually  fixed  by  the. 
eabmission  ;  in  other  cases  the  legal  period  is  three  months. 
The  time,  however,  may  be  enlarged  by  a  rule  of  court,  or 
by  order  of  the  arbitrators  themselves.  The  award  or 
decision  of  the  arbitrators  ought  to  decide  finally  all  the 
questions  in  dispute,  and  ought  to  be  certain  and  definite ; 
it  ought  to  be  "mutual,"  i.e., it  should  ascertain  the  rights 
and  duties  of  both  parties,  and  it  must  be  possible  and 
consistent  with  itself.  It  is  a  general  rule  that  an  award 
cannot  be  impeached  for  a  mistake  in  law  or  in  fact, 
although  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  practice  of  the  courts 
on  this  point  is  by  no  means  uniform.  Where  a  demurrer, 
i.e.,  an  issue  in  point  of  law,  was  referred  to  arbitration,  it 
was  held  that  a  mistake  in  law  was  no  ground  for  setting 
aaide  the  award.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  held 
that  a  clear  gross  mistake  affecting  the  whole  award  may 
be  a  good  ground  for  having  it  set  aside. 

Arbitration,  in  International  Law,  is  one  of  the  recog- 
nised modes  of  terminating  disputes  between  independent 
nations.  Vattel  calls  it  "  a  reasonable  and  natural  mode  of 
deciding  such  disputes  as  do  not  directly  interest  the  safety 
of  a  nation."  Heffter  mentions  six  cases  in  which  the  judg- 
ment of  the  arbitrators  would  not  be  binding  on  the  contend- 
ing parties,  viz.,  when  the  agreement  has  been  insufBcient, 
when  the  arbitrators  have  been  incapable,  when  they  have 
acted  on  bad  faith,  when  the  parties  have  not  been  under- 
stood, when  the  award  is  in  excess  of  ths  reference,  and 
when  it  is  contrary  to  natural  justice.  Arbitration  is 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  universal  substitute  for  war,  but 
hitherto  there  has  been  no  inclination,  on  the  part  of  inde- 
pendent states,  to  submit  any  but  secondary  questions  to 
the  decision  of  neutral  parties.  The  king  of  Prussia  acted 
as  arbitrator  between  England  and  France  in    1843,  in 


what  were  known  as  the  Portendic  claims.  In  the  case  of 
the  "  General  Armstrong  "  privateer,  between  the  United 
States  and  Portugal,  the  president  of  the  French  Republic 
(afterwards  the  Emperor  Napoleon)  acted  as  arbitrator. 
The  most  formal  experiment  in  arbitration,  however,  was 
the  Geneva  Convention  in  1872.  The  United  States 
having  for  many  years  urged  upon  England  the  settlement 
of  what  were  called  the  "Alabama"  claims,  a  treaty  was  con- 
cluded by  which  the  case  was  referred  to  five  arbitrators 
named  by  England,  the  States,  the  Swiss  Republic,  th( 
king  of  Italy,  and  the  emperor  of  Brazil,  respectively. 
Three  new  rules  were  at  the  same  time  drawn  up  for  the 
arbitrators  to  follow  in  deciding  on  the  liability  of  England. 
The  award  was  in  favour  of  America,  and  the  English 
representative  (Lord  Chief-Justice  Cockbum)  was  the  only 
dissentient. 

Arbitration  is  frequently  employed  to  settle  differences 
not  of  a  legal  character,  e.g.,  disputes  between  masters  and 
workmen  as  to  the  rate  of  wages,  hours  of  labour,  ic. 

ARBOGA,  an  ancient  town  in  Sweden,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Westeras,  30  miles  S.W.  of  Westeras,  on  a  river 
of  the  same  name  as  itself,  near  its  junction  with  the  canal 
which  joins  the  Malar  and  Hielmar  Lakes.  It  was  formerly 
a  place  of  great  trade,  and  contained  five  churches,  three 
monasteries,  and  four  chapels ;  but,  though  there  is  still 
some  traffic  in  woollen,  iron,  and  wooden  wares,  its  pros- 
perity has  greatly  decreased.  It  is  well  known  as  the 
seat  of  several  important  assembhes ;  particularly  thi 
parliaments  of  1434,  1440,  and  1471  ;  and  that  of  1561, 
when  the  estates  accepted  the  "Arboga  articles,"  by  which 
Eric  XTV.  restrained  the  power  of  his  brothers.  The 
town  gives  its  name  to  the  coinage  of  1625  and  1627, 
which  consisted  of  klippingar,  or  square  copper  pieces,  and 
fyrkar,  or  farthings.  In  the  neighbourhood  there  are 
mineral  springs.     Population,  3269. 

ARBOIS,  a  town  in  France,  lat.  46°  54'  N.,  long.  5" 
47'  K,  in  the  department  of  Jura,  and  arrondissement  of 
Poligny,  situated  in  a  deep  valley,  on  the  Cmsance,  940 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  has  long  been  famous 
for  its  wines,  which  as  early  as  1493  were  exempted  from 
taxation  in  Burgundy  and  the  German  empire  by  Maxi- 
milian I.  The  rest  of  its  trade  consists  in  brandy,  oil, 
fruits  and  flowers,  grain,  cattle,  saltpetre,  leather,  cheese, 
earthenware,  and  paper.  It  was  the  seat  of  a  commandery 
of  the  knights  of  Malta,  had  two  monasteries  and  three 
nunneries,  and  still  possesses  a  college  and  the  ruins  of  a 
castle.  The  church  of  St  Just  is  famous  for  its  magnificent 
carvings  in  wood.     Population,  from  6000  to  7000. 

ARBOR  VIT^  (Tree  of  Life),  is  a  name  applied  to 
species  of  Thuja  and  Biota.  The  name  ^^as  given  by 
Clusius,  and  its  origin  is  uncertain.  The  plants  belong  to 
the  Coniferous  order,  and  have  been  placed  in  the  tribe 
Abietineae  and  the  sub-tribe  Cupressinese  (Cypresses),  in 
which  the  anthers  are  3  to  5,  rarely  2  ;  scales  of  the  cones 
4  or  more,  usually  placed  opposite  to  each  other  in  a 
decussate  manner,  persistent  (not  falling  off),  seeds  having 
usually  2  to  3  wings ;  cotyledons  2.  Thuja  or  Thuya 
occidentatis  (L.),  is  the  Western  or  American  Arbor  Vitae. 
The  name  Thuja  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  Greek  word 
6<j<K,  signif  j-ing  sacrifice,  probably  because  the  resin  procured 
from  the  plant  was  used  as  incense.  The  plant  is  the 
Cupressits  Arbor  Viice  of  old  authors.  It  is  a  native  of 
North  America,  and  ranges  from  Canada  to  the  mountains 
of  Virginia  and  Carolina.  It  is  a  moderate  sized  tree, 
and  was  introduced  into  Britain  in  1596.  In  its  native 
country  it  attains  a  height  of  about  50  feet.  The  leaves 
are  small  and  imbricate,  and  are  borne  on  flattened 
branches,  which  are  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  the  leaves. 
When  bruised  the  leaves  give  out  an  aromatic  odour.  The 
resin  obtained  from  the  plant  has  been  used  as  a  remedj" 
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in  rheumatic  afTections.  The  flowers  appear  early  in  spring, 
and  the  fruit  is  ripened  about  the  end  of  September.  In 
Britain  the  plant  is  a  hardy  evergreen,  and  can  only  be 
looked  upon  as  a  large  shrub  or  low  tree.  It  does  not 
furnish  timber  of  good  size.  It  is  often  cut  so  as  to  form 
hedges  in  gardens.  The  wood  has  been  used  for  posts. 
Another  species  of  Arbor  ViUe  is  the  Thuja  orienlalU 
(Linn.),  Biota  orieTitalis  (Endlicher).  The  latter  generic 
name  is  derived  from  fhe  Greek  adjective  /Siuto's,  formed 


from  ySi'o?,  life,  probably  in  connection  with  the  name 
"  tree  of  life."  This  is  the  Eastern  or  Chinese  Arbor  Vitse. 
It  is  a  native  of  Japan  and  China.  It  was  introduced 
into  France  in  the  reign  of  Francis  L  It  has  roundish  cones, 
with  numerous  scales  and  wingless  seeds.  The  leaves,  which 
have  a  pungent  aromatic  odour,  are  said  to  yield  a  yellow 
dye.  There  are  numerous  varieties  of  this  plant  in  cultivar 
tion,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  the  Cuprasut 
pendula  of  Thunberg.  (j.  H.  B.) 


ARBOKICULTURE 


ARBORICULTURE  comprises  all  that  relates  to  the 
culture  of  trees,  and  is  one  of  the  great  divisions  of 
agriculture  ;  it  is  a  branch  of  rural  economy  of  much  more 
recent  date  than  either  the  culture  of  grain  and  herbage 
plants,  or  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  cattle.  The  culture 
of  those  plants  which  supply  the  food  of  man  or  nourish 
the  domestic  animals  must  have  exclusively  occupied  his 
attention  for  many  ages ;  whilst  the  timber  employed  in 
houses,  ships,  and  machines,  or  for  fuel,  was  found  in  the 
native  woods.  Hence,  though  the  culture  of  fruit-trees, 
and  occasionally  of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  was  prac- 
tised by  the  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  the  cultivation 
of  timber-trees  on  a  large  scale  only  took  place  in  modern 
times.  In  the  days  of  Charlemagne,  the  greater  part  of 
France  and  Germany  was  covered  with  immense  forests ; 
and  one  of  the  benefits  conferred  on  Fmnce  by  that  prince 
was  the  rooting  up  of  portions  of  these  forests  throughout 
the  country,  and  substituting  orchards  or  vineyards. 
Artificial  plantations  appear  to  have  been  formed  in 
Germany  sooner  than  in  any  other  country,  apparently  as 
early  as  the  15th  century.  In  Britain  planting  was  begun, 
though  sparingly,  a  century  later.  After  the  extensive 
transfers  of  property  on  the  seizure  of  the  church  lands  by 
Henry  VIII.,  much  timber  was  sold  by  the  new  owners, 
and  the  quantity  thus  thrown  into  the  market  so  lowered 
its  price,  as  HoUingshod  informs  us,  that  the  builders  of 
cottages,  who  had  f.)rmerly  employed  willow  and  other 
cheap  and  common  T.-uods,  now  built  them  of  the  best  oak. 
The  demand  for  timber  constantly  increased,  and  the  need 
of  an  extended  surface  of  arable  land  arising  at  the  same 
time,  the  natural  forests  became  greatly  circumscribed,  till 
at  last  timber  began  to  be  imported,  and  the  proprietors  of 
land  to  think,  first  of  protecting  their  native  woods,  after- 
wards of  enclosing  waste  ground,  and  allowing  it  to  become 
covered  with  self-sown  seedlings,  and  ultimately  of  sowing 
acorns  and  mast  in  such  enclosures,  or  of  filling  them  with 
young  plants  collected  in  the  woods, — a  practice  which 
exists  in  Sussex  and  other  parts  of  England  even  now. 
Planting,  however,  was  not  general  in  England  till  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  century,  when  the  introduction  of 
trees  was  facilitated  by  the  interchange  of  plants  by  means 
of  Botanic  Gardens,  which,  in  that  century,  were  first 
established  in  different  countries.  Evelyn's  Sylva,  the 
first  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1664,  rendered  an  ex- 
tremely important  service  to  Arboriculture  ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  ornamental  plantations,  in  which  England 
surpasses  all  other  countries,  are  in  some  measure  the  result 
of  his  enthusiasm.  In  consequence  of  a  scarcity  of  timber 
for  naval  purposes,  and  the  increased  expense  during  the 
war  of  obtaining  supplies  from  other  countries,  planting 
received  a  great  stimulus  in  Britain  in  the  early  part  of 
this  century.  Since  the  peace  of  1815  the  rage  for  planting 
with  a  view  to  profit  has  subsided;  but  there  is  a  growing 
taste  for  the  introduction  of  trees  and  shrubs  from  foreign 
countries,  and  for  their  cultivation  for  ornament  and  use. 
The  profusion  of  trees  and  shrubs  planted  around  suburban 
rillafl  and  country  mansions,  as  well  as  in  town  squares 


and  public  parks,  shows  how  much  arboriculture  ia  an 
object  of  pleasure  to  the  people.  The  progress  of  the 
Arboricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  founded  in  1854,  and 
now  containing  600  members,  is  a  further  indication  of  the 
national  taste.  Again,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  while 
isolated  trees  and  old  hedgerows  are  disappearing  before 
steam  cultivation,  the  advantages  of  shelter  from  well- 
arranged  plantations  are  more  fully  appreciated  ;  and  more 
attention  is  paid  to  the  principles  of  forest  conservancy 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  In  all  thickly  peopled  countries 
the  forests  have  long  ceased  to  supply  the  necessities  of  the 
inhabitants  by  natural  reproduction;  and  it  has  become 
needful  to  form  plantations  either  by  Government  or  by 
private  enterprise,  for  the  growth  of  timber,  and  in  some 
cases  for  climatic  amelioration.  In  British  dependencies  the 
Government  of  India  have  acted  with  greatest  vigour,  having 
formed  a  State  Forest  Department,  one  object  of  which  is 
the  culture  of  the  most  valuable  timber  trees,  as  the  teak  in 
Malabar,  Central  Provinces,  and  Burmah,  the  Deodar  in  the 
Himalayan  valleys,  and  Babool  [Acacia  arabica),  i-c,  which 
covers  large  tracts  both  in  South  and  North  India,  for  the 
supply  of  railway  fuel.  The  successful  growth  of  Australian 
acacias  and  gum  trees  on  the  Nilgiri  hills,  mahogany  in 
Bengal,  and  the  spread  of  the  cinchona  cultivation  on 
various  mountain  ranges,  testify  to  the  energy  and  skiU 
with  which  the  culture  of  exotic  trees  is  carried  on  io 
British  India.  Before  giving  a  sketch' of  the  present  prac- 
tice of  arboriculture,  it  is  necessary  to  premise  that  thia 
article  is  confined  to  well-known  and  hardy  British  trees, 
to  a  few  valuable  foreign  species,  and  to  plantations  made 
with  a  view  to  timber  produce. 

General  View  of  the  Trees  cultivated  in  Britain. — Trees 
differ  from  one  another  in  regard  to  magnitude ;  slowness 
or  rapidity  of  growth  ;  suitableness  for  particular  soils,  and 
for  elevated  exposed  situations,  or  low  and  sheltered  places ; 
texture,  colour,  and  durability  of  the  timber;  delicacy  oi 
hardiness ;  ease  or  diflSculty  of  propagation  and  rearing ; 
production  of  showy  flowers  or  fruits ;  and  in  other  re- 
spects. In  regard  to  magnitude,  those  trees  which,  io 
Britain,  and  in  the  same  parallels  of  north  latitude  attain 
the  greatest  height,  are  the  spruce  and  silver  fir,  the  larch, 
and  Scotch  pine  ;  and  these  also  are  the  trees  which,  in 
most  parts  of  Britain,  produce  the  greatest  quantity  of 
timber  in  their  trunks  relatively  to  that  contained  in  thcii 
branches,  and  in  the  shortest  time.  Poplars,  willows,  and 
some  species  of  elm,  are  rapid-growing  trees  ;  their  timber 
is  rarely  contained  in  one  straight  trunk,  as  in  the  case  of 
pines,  a  considerable  portion  being  distributed  among  the 
branches.  Hence,  where  the  speedy  production  of  timber 
is  the  main  object,  pines  are  the  preferable  trees  for  planting. 
NVhere  landscape  effect  is  more  desired  than  the  production  * 
of  timber,  some  of  the  poplars  and  elms,  the  Huntingdon 
willow,  in  some  situations  the  birch,  and  in  others,  such  as 
on  the  sea-shore,  the  sycamore  and  tamarisk,  are  suitable 
trees.  Where  the  object  is  to  clothe  a  sterile  surface  of 
dry  sand,  the  birch,  Scotch,  Austrian,  and  cluster  pines  are 
among  the  best  troes  we  have ;  and  if  the  situation  be 
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exposed  to  the  sea-breeze,  the  common  and  the  Norway 
maple  may  be  substituted ;  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the 
island,  the  evergreen  oak  (Quercus  Ilex) ;  and  for  the 
marshes  of  the  warmer  parts,  Taxodium  distichum  or 
deciduous  cypress.  For  moist  soils  which  cannot  be  drained, 
the  white,  trembling,  and  Ontario  poplars  have  the  property 
of  sending  their  roots  along  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Some  species  of  willow  and  some  poplars  will  grow  near 
water  in  situations  where  their  roots  can  enter  into  it,  but 
will  not  grow  in  undrained  soU.  Ail  the  known  species  of 
trees  and  shrubs  may  be  successfully  grown  in  almost  any 
kind  of  soil  not  beyond  average  moisture,  dryness,  or 
tenacity.  In  some  soils,  however,  they  thrive  better  than 
in  others,  and  the  timber  produced  generally  varies  in 
quality  according  to  the  soil  Thus,  a  rich  soU,  while  it 
contributes  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  coniferous  tribe, 
renders  their  timber  less  durable  ;  and  the  same  law  holds, 
more  or  less,  with  every  other  species  of  tree. 

The  influence  of  climate  on  trees  is  much  greater  than 
that  of  soU ;  for,  whUst  many  trees  grow  on  any  soil,  every 
tree  may  be  said  to  have  its  particular  climate ;  that  is,  a 
climate  in  which,  the  soU  and  other  circumstances  being 
suitable,  it  will  produce  the  largest  and  post  enduring 
timber.  Hence,  when  we  take  the  geographical  range  of 
any  species,  we  find  what  may  be  called  a  central  climate, 
where  it  attains  its  largest  size  ;  and  as  it  recedes  from  this 
cEmate,  by  latitude  or  elevation,  into  one  either  colder  or 
hotter,  it  gradually  diminishes  in  size,  till  it  at  last  appears 
in  the  form  of  a  shrub.  Thus  the  common  oak,  which  in 
Britain  attains  its  largest  size  in  Sussex  and  Hampshire, 
dwindles  into  a  shrub  on  the  mountains  of  Scotland  and  in 
the  north  of  Africa ;  its  degeneracy  being  occasioned  in  the 
one  case  by  extreme  cold,  and  in  the  other  by  extreme  heat. 
Even  within  Britain  the  absolute  character  of  trees,  relatively 
to  climate,  is  obvious.  The  English  or  narrow-leaved  elm, 
supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Asia  Minor  and  of  China,  attains 
a  large  size  near  London,  producing  a  great  bulk  of  timber  in 
a  short  period,  jind  ripening  its  seeds;  while  in  Scotland  it  is 
considered  only  an  ornamental  tree.  The  Lombardy  poplar, 
which  in  the  central  counties  of  England  attains  125  feet  in 
height  in  fifty  years,  is  seldom  seen  of  timber  size  in  Scot- 
land. The  sweet  chestnut  and  walnut,  cultivated  both  for 
fruit  and  timber  in  many  parts  of  England,  can  rarely  be 
grown  with  profit  for  either  purpose  north  of  Newcastle. 

CUmate  may  be  considered  in  regard  to  the  average 
yearly  and  monthly  temperature,  and  the  degree  of  atmo- 
spheric moisture.  A  high  annual  temperature  is  no  proof 
that  a  climate  is  suitable  for  trees ;  but  a  high  summer 
temperature  is  suitable  for  many  kinds,  though  the  winter 
temperature  may  be  very  low.  Thus  the  oaks  and  other 
trees  of  North  America,  attaining  there  a  prodigious  size, 
survive  a  winter  as  cold  as  that  of  St  Petersburg,  where  no 
native  oaks  are  found ;  but  North  -America  enjoys  a  very 
high  temperature  during  summer,  which  rapidly  develops 
the  foliage,  and  matures  the  young  shoots,  enabling  them 
to  withstand  the  most  rigorous  winter.  The  much  larger 
rainfall  of  that  portion  of  Ajnerica,  as  compared  with  St 
Petersburg,  has  doubtless  important  bearings  on  the  ques- 
tion. In  England  the  average  temperature  of  the  year  is 
as  great  as  that  of  the  oak  countries  of  the  United  States  ; 
but  summers  in  the  former  coxmtry  are  comparatively 
cold,  moist,  and  more  cloudy ;  and  though  its  winters  are 
much  milder  than  those  of  the  latter,  the  spongy,  unripened, 
young  shoots  are  nlways  more  or  less  injured  by  frost. 
Again,  in  a  mild  climate,  the  trees  of  those  countries  which 
have  a  severe  winter  come  into  leaf  earlier  in  the  spring 
than  the  indigenous  trees,  and  frosts  often  occurring  at 
that  season,  they  are  liable  to  injury. 

Evergreen  trees  form  an  important  division  of  the 
»egetable  kingdom;  and  of  these  there  are  two  classes. 


distinct  relatively  to  climate  and  temperature.  The  first 
comprises  the  conifers,  which  endure  a  degree  of  cold  as 
great  as  that  in  which  any  deciduous  tree  thrives;  and  the 
second,  the  broad-leaved  evergreen  trees,  such  as  the  holly, 
box,  laurustinus,  laurel,  evergreen  oak,  cork-tree,  and  the 
evergreen  magnolia,  trees  of  comparatively  mild  climates, 
and  always  indigenous  on  islands  or  on  continents  at  low 
elevations,  and  at  no  grtat  distance  from  the  sea  :  hence  the 
large  number  of  evergreen  trees  which  grow  well  in  Britain, 
compared  with  those  which  survive  the  winter  in  the  same 
latitude  on  the  Continent. 

A  small  proportion  only  of  the  trees  cultivated  in  Britain 
are  indigenous.  Some  are  natives  of  other  parts  of  Europe, 
and  about  two  thirds  of  the  whole  are  from  North  America. 
Of  these  North  American  trees  there  are  scarcely  any  worth 
cultivating  in  Britain  for  their  timber,  the  summer  not  being 
sufficiently  hot  and  light  to  bring  the  timber  to  maturity. 
The  most  useful  trees  of  Britain  are  those  which  are 
indigenous,  such  as  the  oak,  ash,  broad-leaved  elm,  Scotch 
pine,  (fee.  ;  or  those  found  in  the  same  hemisphere  and  in 
the  same  parallels  of  latitude,  such  as  the  larch,  spruce, 
silver  fir,  ic.  Of  all  trees  cultivated  in  Europe,  the  most 
valued  for  the  strength  and  durability  of  its  timber  is  the 
common  oak ;  and  next  perhaps  to  it,  the  larch.  The 
trunk  of  the  oak,  when  freed  from  the  soft  or  outer  wood, 
and  thoroughly  seasoned  by  exposure  to  the  air,  will  last 
an  unknown  period  of  time  in  buildings  and  machines. 
The  common  European  oak  is  more  durable  as  timber  than 
any  of  the  American  oaks,  even  when  grown  in  America, 
unless  we  except  the  live  oak  (Quercus  virens);  and  nc 
timber  equals  it  for  ship-building,  except  the  teak  of  India.  • 
The  most  generally  useful  timber  grown  in  Britain  is  the 
Scotch  fir;  but  as  this  is  imported  from  the  north  of  Europe, 
and  a  substitute  for  it  from  North  America,  it  is  not  planted 
in  Britain  so  extensively  as  it  otherwise  would  be.  The 
timber  of  the  larch  is  more  durable  than  that  of  the  Scotch 
fir ;  but  being  apt  to  warp,  and  not  so  easOy  worked,  it  ia 
less  convenient  for  house-carpentry  and  joinery.  The 
timber  of  the  common  ash  is  valuable  in  the  construction 
of  agricultural  instruments  and  machines,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  few  woods  which  are  almost  as  valuable  when  young  as 
when  mature.  The  wood  of  the  hroad-leaved  elm  is  strong 
and  durable,  but  that  of  the  English  and  Dutch  elms  is  less 
so.  The  wood  of  the  poplar  and  of  the  willow,  when 
exposed  to  constant  atmospheric  changes,  speedily  decays  ; 
but  when  thoroughly  seasoned,  and  kept  perfectly  dry,  it 
is  very  durable. 

Teees  stnTED  FOE  Pabticitlae  Pueposes. 

1.  Conifers  or  resinous  trees;  2.  Hard-wood  trees  ;  and 
3.  Soft-wood  trees. 

1.    Coniferi- 

Coniferous  trees  are  characterised  by  straight  erect  trunks, 
with  branches  in  regular  tiers,  which  do  not  acquire  the  size 
of  timber.  They  never  send  up  shoots  from  the  stool  when 
cut  over  at  the  ground.  The  leaves  are  generally  linear  or 
needle-shaped,  without  veins,  and  evergreen.  The  seeds  are 
produced  in  cones,  and  the  whole  plant  is  more  or  less 
resinous.  They  belong  to  the  Gynmosperms,  a  family  of 
the  Dicotyledons. 

The  Laech  {Larix  europcBa,  D.C.)  produces  the  most 
valuable  timber,  which  is  of  great  durability.  Young 
larches,  6  or  8  feet  high,  are  useful  for  sheep  stakes,  rustic 
palings,  or  dead  fences.  Young  trees  from  10  to  15  feet 
in  height  are  found  to  form  excellent  hop-poles.*     The 


'  For  the  darability  of  the  mature  timber,  both  in  citU  and  lu'va] 
architecture,  we  may  refer  to  the  TranxuUcns  of  the  Highland  Society 
qf  Scotland,  T0I.2L  p.  165,  and  Loudon's  ArborUum  Britannicun 
voL  IT.  p.  2387. 
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bark  of  the  larch  is  of  considerable  value  in  tanning ;  and 
aa  the  leaves  are  decidaoos,  grass  grows  better  under  its 
(hade  than  under  any  other  species  of  pine.  The  larch  is 
readily  increased  by  seeds,  which  ripen  abundantly  in 
Britain ;  it  prospers  best  in  cool  argillaceous  soil,  moist 
rather  than  dry,  and  at  a  considerable  elevation  above  the 
Beau  In  certain  soils,  it  is  subject  to  decay  of  the  heart- 
wood  ;  and  of  recent  years  disease  has  seriously  affected 
many  of  the  finest  plantations  in  this  country,  especially 
those  beyond  the  age  of  fifty  years.  The  larch  is  indigenous 
in  the  alpine  region  of  Central  Europe,  and  is  a  striking 
example  of  the  successful  introduction  of  an  exotic,  having 
been  completely  naturalised  in  Scotland  for  more  than  a 
century.  Other  species  of  Larix,  natives  of  Siberia  and 
North  America,  are  inferior  as  forest  trees. 

The  Scotch  Pine  (Pinus  lylvcstris,  L.)  is,  next  to  the 
larch,  the  most  valuable  coniferous  tree  grown  in  Britain. 
It  furnishes  the  yellow  deal  of  the  Baltic  and  Norway, 
which  is  imequalled  by  any  other  pine  in  Europe  or  North 
America.  The  best  grown  in  Britain  is  produced  in  the 
native  Highland  forests  ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
artificial  plantations,  in  similar  soils  and  situations,  would 
produce  timber  of  nearly  equal  value.  This  tree  is  readily 
iacreased  from  seeds,  which,  imfortunately,  are  produced  in 
the  greatest  abundance  on  stunted  or  inferior  trees.  It  is  very 
desirable  to  select  seeds  from  the  best  varieties,  as  is  now 
systematically  done  by  nurserymen.  The  Highland  variety 
with  horizontal  branches  is  that  of  highest  repute.  The  Scotch 
fir  is  a  native  of  Europe  and  Asia,  but  not  of  America. 

The  Cluster  Pine  {Pinua  Pinatter,  SoL)  is  not  adapted 
for  general  culture  in  Britain,  and  therefore  scarcely  merits 
to  be  ranked  among  British  timber-trees.  In  some  parts 
of  the  east  coast  of  England,  however,  plantations  of  this 
tree  have  been  raised  ;  and  in  deep  sandy  soil  it  produces 
a  considerable  bulk  of  timber  in  a  short  time,  thriving 
better  when  exposed  to  the  sea-breeze  than  any  other  pine. 
The  wood  is  not  so  durable  as  that  of  the  Scotch  pine ; 
but  it  may  be  employed  in  the  joinery  of  ordinary  apart- 
ments. In  general,  however,  it  is  not  sufficiently  strong 
for  the  roofing,  joists,  and  other  carpentry  of  dwelling- 
houses.  In  France,  and  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bordeaux,  it  is  extensively  grown  on  the  sandy  wastes, 
for  the  production  of  resin,  tar,  and  pitch,  which  are 
obtained  by  incisions  made  in  the  trunk,  and  by  subjecting 
the  wood  to  the  action  of  fire.  The  seeds  are  ripened  in 
England.  The  young  plants  require  more  care  in  trans- 
planting than  those  of  most  other  pines,  bein;;  furnished 
with  a  stronger  tap-root.  The  cluster  pine  is  a  native  of 
the  south  of  Europe  and  Algeria. 

The  Spkuce  Fik  (Abies  excelsa,  D.C.)  is,  aa  a  British 
timber-tree,  next  in  value  to  the  Scotch  pine.  The  young 
plants  and  the  spray  are  durable ;  and  the  trunk  grows 
straighter,  more  erect  and  slender,  than  the  larch.  The  trunk 
is  seldom  sawn  into  boards ;  the  great  value  of  the  tree 
being  for  poles  of  every  kind,  from  those  fit  for  the  hop  up 
to  masts  for  smaller  ships.  It  is  often  used  with  the  bark 
on,  for  poles  or  fence-wood.  In  most  parts  of  Europe,  the 
poles  tised  in  the  scaffolding  employed  in  erecting  buildings 
are  formed  of  this  tree,  the  wood  being  light  and  elastic. 
The  spruce  fir  ripens  seeds  abundantly  in  Britain,  from 
which  plants  are  as  easily  raised  as  the  Scotch  pine  and  the 
larch.  It  prefers  a  rather  moist  soil,  and  only  attains  a 
great  height  in  sheltered  situations ;  but  it  grows  anywhere 
to  a  size  fit  for  hop-poles  or  fencing  in  a  short  time.  like 
the  Scotch  pine,  it  is  subject  to  few  diseases.  The  spruce 
is  a  native  of  Germany,  Sweden,  Russia,  and  Norway,  but 
not  of  Britain  or  of  North  America. 

The  Silver  Fie  (AhUs  peclinata,  D.C.)  the  largest  of  the 
European  conifers,  in  various  soils  and  situations  produces 
B  great  bulk  of  timber  in  a  comparatively  short  period ; 


the  timber  is  considered  less  strong  and  durable  than  tho) 
of  the  spnice  fir  or  the  Scotch  pine,  but  it  docs  not  warp 
and  is  adapted  for  all  kinds  of  carpentry.  The  timber  li 
white,  and  when  not  exposed  makes  excellent  llooring 
The  tree  is  of  slow  growth  for  the  first  ten  or  twelve  years 
nevertheless,  even  in  the  north  of  Scotland  it  attains  the 
height  of  100  feet  in  sixty  or  seventy  years.  It  ripens 
seeds  in  Britain,  but  more  sparingly  than  the  spruce  fir, 
and  plants  are  easily  raised.  It  is  in  general  healthy,  but 
its  cultivation  is  more  difficult  than  that  of  the  spruce,  as 
the  shoots  of  young  trees  are  liable  to  bo  killed  by  frust. 
This  species  is  also  very  subject  to  the  attack.^  of  an  insect, 
Eriosoma,  which  often  causes  the  death  of  tho  tree.  The 
silver  fir  is  a  native  of  Central  Germany,  and  of  tho 
mountains  of  Italy  and  Spain.  Nearly  allied  is  the  Ahus 
balsamea,  balm  of  Giload  fir,  a  native  of  North  America, 
which  produces  the  Canada  balsam,  but  it  cannot  b« 
recommended  for  cultivation,  as  it  is  short  Lved. 

Many  conifers  might  be  mentioned  which,  though  not  pro- 
ducing timber  in  Britain,  are  worthy  of  cultivation.  Of 
the  American  pines  we  have  the  Pinus  Strobus,  L., 
Weymouth  pine,  which  furnishes  the  white  wood  of  Ameri- 
can commerce.  Several  Californian  pines  have  been 
introduced ;  of  these  Abies  Douglasii  is  the  most  promising. 
Cupressm  Lawsoniana  is  a  beautiful  tree,  and  also  Sequoia 
giganiea,  the  mammoth  tree,  a  general  favourite  in  pleasure 
grounds,  but  a  considerable  period  must  elapse  before  we 
can  judge  of  their  being  adapted  for  general  culture  as 
timber  trees  in  this  country.  Of  Asiatic  conifers,  Ccdnu 
Deodara  and  Libani  are  much  grown  for  ornament.  Pinu* 
excelsa,  which  resembles  the  Weymouth  pine,  and  Abiu 
Smilhiana  and  Webbiana  grow  fairly  in  many  parts  of 
Britain ;  the  Smithian  pine  being  apparently  tho  best 
adapted  to  the  climate. 

The  Yew  Tree  (Taxus  baccata,  L.)  attains  its  full  per- 
fection in  this  its  native  country ;  but  on  account  of  its 
slow  growth  it  cannot  be  recommended  to  the  planter, 
whose  main  object  is  profit. 

Broad-leaved  Trees  (bois  feuillus)  in  contradistinction  to 
needle-leaved,  are  classed,  according  to  their  timber,  in  two 
subdivisions,  hard  and  soft  wood  trees.  They  are  character- 
ised by  large  trunks  and  widely  spreading  woody  branches, 
and  broad  leaves  with  branching  veins ;  they  s^d  up 
shoots  from  the  stool  when  cut  over  by  the  ground  ;  and 
they  are  deciduous.     They  belong  to  the  Dicotyledons. 

2.  Hard-wood  Treet. 

The  hard-wood  Timber-trees  of  Great  Britain  are  charac- 
terised by  the  comparative  hardness  and  durability  of  their 
wood,  and  comprise  the  oak,  ash,  elm,  beech,  sweet  chestnut, 
walnut,  and  Robinia  or  false  acacia.  The  British  oak 
includes  two  sub-species,  the  stalked  fruited  or  most  com- 
mon oak,  Quercus  pedunculata,  and  the  stalkless  fruited  or 
less  common  oak,  Quercus  sessilijfora.  The  latter  grows 
mofe  erect  and  more  rapidly  than  the  other,  particularly  if 
the  soil  be  good.  In  England  and  the  lowlands  of  Scotland, 
Q.  pedunculata  is  the  commoner  of  the  two  oaks  ;  but  in 
North  Wales  and  the  hill  parts  of  northern  England,  Q. 
sessilijlora  is  more  frequent.  Intermediate  forms  between 
these  two  oaks  are  found  in  England  and  elsewhere,  and 
the  leading  botanists  of  the  day  unite  them  under  the  old 
name  of  Q.  Eobur.  The  wood  of  the  oak  is  the  strongest 
and  most  durable  of  all  British  timber-trees;  but  on  account 
of  the  slowness  of  its  growth  it  is  not  always  tho  most 
eligible  for  planting.  Oak  plantations  are  more  valuable 
than  others  when  in  a  young  state,  on  account  of  their 
bark.  From  the  demand  for  oak  as  ship-timber,  the  price 
of  trees  fit  for  that  purpose  is  always  considerable ;  but 
the  largest  trunks  employed  in  naval  architecture  do  not 
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afford  AJX  adequate  i-eturn  for  the  number  of  years  they 
have  stood  oa  the  ground.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  the 
Governments  both  of  France  and  England  grow  this  descrip- 
tion of  timber  largely  in  national  forests.  The  wood  of 
the  oak  is  applicable  to  a  greater  number  of  uses  than  that 
of  most  other  trees.  Houses,  ships,  furniture,  and  machines 
may  be  formed  almost  entirely  of  oak,  and  consequently 
there  is  a  ready  sale  for  this  timber  almost  everywhere. 
Hence  there  is  more  inducement  to  plant  it  in  Britain  than 
any  other  hard-wood  tree.  It  is  easily  raised  from  acorns, 
which  ought  to  be  collected  from  the  most  vigorous  trees. 
The  British  oak  is  a  native  of  most  parts  of  Europe,  but 
not  of  Asia,  Africa,  or  America. 

The  Ash  {Fraxinus  excelsior,'L.)  is  in  Britain  next  in  value 
to  the  oak  as  a  timber-tree.  It  requires  a  good  deep  loam 
with  gravelly  subsoil,  and  a  situation  naturally  sheltered, 
such  as  the  steep  banks  of  glens,  rivers,  or  lakes  ;  in  cold  and 
wet  clay  it  does  not  succeed.  As  the  value  of  the  timber 
depends  chiefly  on  its  toughness  and  elasticity,  it  is  best 
grown  in  masses  where  the  soil  is  good ;  the  trunk  is  thus 
drawn  Up  free  from  large  side-branches.  The  tree  is  a 
native  of  .Central  Europe,and  is  easily  ppopagated  from  seeds. 
It  throws  up  strong  root  shoots.  The  ash  requires  much 
Light,  but  grows  rapidly,  and  its  terminal  shoots  pierce 
easily  through  thickets  of  beech,  with  which  it  is  often 
associated.  Unmixed  ash  plantations  are  seldom  satisfac- 
tory, because  the  foliage  does  not  sufficiently  cover  the 
ground ;  but  when  mixed  with  beech  it  grows  well,  and 
attains  great  height  and  girth.  Coppice  shoots  yield 
excellent  hop-poles,  crates,  hoops,  whip-handles,  kc.  '  The 
timber  is  much  used  for  agricultural  implements,  and  by 
coach-builders  and  wheelwrights.  The  supply  of  this 
valuable^,  timber  is  annually  becoming  more  limited  on 
account  of  the  decreasing  use  of  hedgerow  trees. 

Of  the  Elm  there  are  two  species,  the  common  or  narrow- 
leaved  elm  (Ulmus  campestris,  L.),  and  the  Wych  or  broad- 
leaved  elm  (Ulmus  montana,  L.)  There  are  many  varieties, 
such  as  the  Dutch  elm  and  the  smooth-leaved  or  Huntingdon 
elm,  the  latter  much  valued  for  its  timber.  The  narrow- 
leaved  elm  is  not  very  common  in  Scotland,  but  in  the 
central  districts  of  England  it  becomes  a  handsome  tree  ; 
and  the  timber  is  used  for  important  purposes  in  ship- 
building, as  well  as  in  the  construction  of  machines  and 
agricultural  buildings.  The  Wych  elm  is  a  hardy  tree,  of 
rapid  growth ;  but,  unless  planted  in  masses,  it  seldom 
produces  a  straight  handsome  trunk.  It  strikes  from  layers 
with  great  facility,  and  when  a  branch  touches  the  ground 
it  is  sure  to  take  root.  Few  trees  are  more  difficult  to 
uproot  than  Ulmus  montana,  and  it  is  rare  to  see  it  thrown 
over  by  the  wind.  It  has  a  wide-spreading  head,  often 
sloping  to  one  side,  and  lashing  its  neighbours  with  such 
force  that  it  is  sometimes  interdicted  in  mixed  plantations. 
Its  timber  is  more  durable  than  that  of  the  English  elm,  or 
of  any  of  the  hybrids.  It  is  much  used  in  agricultural 
carpentry,  in  rural  machinery,  and  in  household  furniture. 
The  Wych  elm  produces  abundance  of  seeds,  which,  if  sown 
as  soon  as  they  are  gathered,  often  come  up  the  same  year ; 
but  the  English  elra  and  the  hybrids  produce  seeds  spar- 
ingly, and  are  usually  propagated  by  layers  or  by  grafting 
on  the  Wych  elm.  One  remarkable  difference  between  the 
English  and  Wych  elms  may  be  noticed,  viz.,  that  the  latter 
nevef  throws  up  suckers  from  its  roots  ;  and  it  is  therefore 
peculiarly  valuable  PS  a  stock  for  the  English  elm,  and  for 
those  varieties  which  do  throw  up  suckers.  There  are  other 
species  and  varieties  of  European  elms,  and  several  kinds 
of  American  elms,  but  none  are  deserving  of  culture  in 
Britain  as  timber-trees.  The  elm  is  subject  to  the  ravages 
of  several  insects,  especially  Scolt/lus  destructor. 

The  Beech  (Fa jus  sylvatica,  L.)  is  one  of  the  largest 
British  trees,  particularly  on  chalky  or  sandy  soils.     It  is  a 


handsome  tree  in  every  stage  of  its  growth,  but  is  more  injuri- 
ous to  plants  under  its  drip  than  other  trees,  so  that  shade- 
bearing  trees,  as  holly,  yew,  and  thuja,  suffer.  Its  leaves, 
however,  enrich  the  soil.  In  England  and  America  the 
beech  has  a  remarkable  power  of  lioUling  the  ground 
where  the  soil  is  congenial,  and  the  deep  shade  prevents 
the  growth  of  other  trees.  It  is  often  and  most  usefully 
mixed  with  oak  and  Scotch  fir.  •  The  timber  is  not  remark- 
able either  for  strength  or  durability.  It  was  formerly 
much  used  in  mill-work  and  turnery  ;  but  its  principal  use 
at  present  is  in  the  manufacture  of  chairs,  bedsteads,  and 
a  variety  of  minor  articles.  It  is  a  Dative  of  the  south  of 
England,  and  of  various  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe. 
There  are  some  varieties,  particularly  the  purple  and  weep- 
ing beech ;  and  there  are  one  or  two  species  natives  of 
North  America,  but  none  of  them  deserve  notice  as  timber- 
trees.  It  is  propagated  by  its  mast,  which  is  produced 
plentifully  in  fine  seasons. 

The  HoKNBEAM  (Carpinui  Betulus,  L.)  is  an  indigenous, 
moderate-sized,  slow-growing  tree,  bearing  a  general  resem- 
blance to  the  beech,  though  of  less  value.  •  It  coppices 
well,  and  along  with  beech  is  valued  for  making  hedges,  aa 
these  trees  retain  their  leaves  a  great  part  of  the  winter. 
The  hornbeam  is  propagated  by  its  nuts,  which  are  produced 
in  abundance.  The  wood  is  used  for  toolrhandles,  cog- 
wheels, and  screws.  Selby  (British  Forest  Trees)  recom 
mends  the  use  of  the  hornbeam  as  a  nurse- tree. 

TheSwEET  Cn's.&T:'tfvx(Castaneavulgaris,  Lam. )  is  a  large, 
long-lived,  deciduous  tree,  of  rapid  grQwth  while  young,  and 
attaining  a  vast  size  in  South  Europe  (e.g.,  the.  renowned 
chestnut  of  Mount  Etna).  It  was  early  introduced  to  Eng- 
land, and  is  one  of  its  most  ornamental  trees.  The  timber 
bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  of  the  oak,  which  has 
been  mistaken  for  chestnut;  but  it  may  be  distinguished  by 
the  numerous  fine  medullary  rays.  <  Unlike  oak,  the  wood 
is  more  valuable  while  young  than  old.  When  not  more 
than  fifty  years  old  it  forms  durable  posts  for  fences  and 
gates;  but  at  that  age  it  often  begins  to  deteriorate,  having 
ring-shakes  and  central  hollows.  In  a  young  state,  when 
the  stems  are  not  above  2  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
ground,  the  chestnut  is  found  to  make  durable  hoops-for 
casks  and  props  for  vines ;  and  of  a  larger  size  it  makes 
good  hop-poles.  It  is  a  native  of  Asia,  North  Africa,  and 
North  America.  In  Spain  and  Italy  it  is  grown  for  its  fruit, 
in  Britain,  for  ornament.  In  the  south  of  England  in 
warm  seasons  it  ripens  its  fruit,  from  which  plants  are 
easily  raised.  None  of  the  other  Continental  or  American 
species  are  cultivated  in  Britain  for  their  timber. 

The  Common  Svcamoee  or  false  plane  (Acer  Pseudo- 
Platanus,  L.),  the  plane-tree  of  Scotland,  is  a  large  tree 
naturalised  in  Britain,  though  seldom  attaining  the  height 
of  those  already  mentioned.  It  withstands  the  sea  and 
mountain  breezes  better  than  most  other  timber  trees,  aad 
is  often  planted  near  farm-houses  and  cottages  in  expesed 
localities  for  the  sake  of  its  dense  foliage.  Its  jvood  is 
valued  in  turnery,  for  cups,  bowls,  and  pattern  blocks.  It 
produces  abundance  of  seeds,  and  is  easily  raised,  but  it 
requires  good  and  tolerably  dry  soil ;  it  will  not  thrive  on 
stiff  clays  nor  on  dry  sands  or  chalks.  The  Norway  maple 
(A.  platanoides,  L.)  is  a  hardy  tree, -used  as  a  breakwind 
in  exposed  situations  on  the  east  coast ;  but  neither  it  nor 
the  other  species  from  Europe  or  America  seems'  to  deserve 
cultivation  for  the  sake  of  its  timber.  The  sugar  maple 
(A.  saccharinum,'  L.)  forms  extensive  forests  in  North 
America.  It  has  been  introduced  into  Britain  for  a  cen- 
tury, but  is  rather  tender,  and  requires  a  dry  sheltered 
situation.  It  is  propagated  by  imported  seeds,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  it  can  be  profitably  cultivated  in  this  country. 

The  Common  BiRcn  (Belida  alba,  L.)  is  a  tree  of  thf 
second  rank',  worthy  of  culture  in  inferior  soils  and  situa- 
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tions,  especially  as  coppice- wood.  The  spray,  in  some 
parts  of  the  country,  is  sold  to  the  besom-maker,  and  gives 
a  fair  return.  The  tree  seeds  freely,  and  is  easy  of  manage- 
ment. It  is  often  planted  in  poor  soil  as  a  nurse  for  oak 
and  sweet  chestnut  It  yields  excellent  fuel  The  wood 
is  used  for  carving,  furniture,  and  agricultural  implements, 
and  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  and  Sweden  for  building 
materiaL  The  bark,  covered  with  a  layer  of  earth,  is  used 
in  roofing,  and  baskets  and  boxes  are  made  of  it.  The 
weeping  birch  forms  one  of  the  most  beautiful  features  in 
Highland  scenery.  None  of  the  American  or  Himalayan 
birches  have  yet  been  planted  with  a  view  to  profit  as 
timber-trees,  though  cultivated  for  many  years. 

The  Common  Walnut  (Julians  regia,  L.),  is  mentioned 
in  the  earliest  British  botanical  writings,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  been  introduced  by  the  Ivomans.  It  grows  well, 
and  ripens  its  fruit  in  the  southern  and  midland  counties 
of  England;  but  large  trees  may  be  seen  as  far  north  as 
Ross-shire  in  sheltered  places.  The  fruit  is  in  some  years 
plentiful,  but  ripens  only  in  the  hottest  summers.  The 
timber  is  excellent,  and  held  the  first  place  for  the  manu- 
facture of  furniture  till  the  introduction  of  mahogany,  and 
on  this  account  the  tree  merits  more  attention.  It  is  raised 
from  the  nuts,  like  horse  chestnuts ;  the  seedlings  should 
be  protected  from  frost  during  the  first  winter.  The  rate 
of  growth  is  not  rapid,  and  a  deep  soil  is  essential  to 
success.  If  cultivated  for  the  fruit  the  seedlings  should 
be  transplanted  once  or  twice. 

The  RoBisiA  or  false  acacia  {Robinia  Ptrud-Acacia,  L.)  is 
a  tree  of  unquestionable  beauty,  and  much  has  been  written 
of  the  value  of  its  timber.  It  was  introduced  from  North 
America  in  the  17th  century,  and  has  been  extensively 
cultivated  as  an  ornamental  tree.  In  1825  Cobbett  strongly 
recommended  the  planting  of  it  for  its  timber.  It  has  been 
used  largely  in  England  for  hop-poles,  and  in  France  for 
vine-props.  In  America  it  is  much  used  for  trenails  or 
wooden  pins  for  bolting  ship  timbers.  It  is  now  planted 
sparingly,  the  English  sunmaer  not  being  sufficiently  long 
and  warm  to  ripen  the  shoots.  The  tree  is  readily  produced 
from  imported  seeds,  and  occasionally  from  suckers,  which 
are  abundant.  It  should  be  planted  in  sheltered  situations 
in  dry  friable  loam.  It  grows  rapidly  the  first  few  years, 
but  the  trunk  in  Britain  rarely  exceeds  1  foot  in  diameter. 

Amongst  hard-wooded  trees  of  the  third  rank,  the  timber 
of  which  is  useful,  are  Cerasus  tylvestrit,  the  wild  cherry 
or  gean ;  Crataegus  Oxyacantha,  white  thorn ;  Pyrus  aucu- 
paria,  mountain  ash  or  rowan  ;  P.  Aria,  white  beam  tree; 
P.  Malus,  crab-tree;  P.  communis,  wild  pear;  Ilex  Aqtii- 
folium,  holly;  and  Cytisus  Laburnum,  laburnum.  A 
plantation  formed  solely  of  any  of  these  trees  is  not  to  be 
recommended,  but  when  they  are  self-sown  or  introduced 
by  way  of  variety  or  ornament,  it  is  well  to  know  that 
their  timber  is  of  sonje  value ;  the  laburnum,  yew,  and 
holly  are  the  most  valuable  of  the  trees  of  the  third  rank. 

3.  Sofi-^ood  Trees. 

The  soft-wood  trees  are  remarkable  for  the  rapidity  of 
their  growth,  the  lightness  and  whiteness  of  the  wood,  and 
often  for  their  early  decay.  Among  those  worthy  of  culti- 
vation in  Britain  for  timber,  are  the  poplar,  willow,  alder, 
lime,  and  horse  chestnut ;  the  two  first  being  those  that  are 
generally  recommended  with  a  view  to  profit. 

Of  the  Poplar  (Populus,  L.)  there  are  numerous  species, 
and  several  deserve  culture  for  their  timber  in  situations 
where  the  soil  is  good  and  deep,  and  where  the  roots  can 
teach  running  water;  but  they  do  not  thrive  in  stagnant 
marshes.  The  following  are  the  best  adapted  to  our 
climate ; — P.  alba,  abele  or  white  poplar,  is  widely  distri- 
buted over  Europe,  and  is  extensively  cultivated  in  Britain. 
P,  eanescenj,  the  eiey  poplar,  is  classed  by  Hooker  as  a 


suo-species.  These  trees  attain  a  large  size,  giving  long 
clean,  straight  timber,  which  induces  planters  to  grow  it, 
especially  near  factories,  where  the  wood  is  used  for  flooring, 
machinery,  i-c,  as  it  docs  not  easily  ignite.  The  timber 
is  soft,  white,  and  light.  The  root  throws  up  strong 
suckers,  which  always  replace  trees  cut  down.  P.  tremula, 
the  aspen,  produces  a  white  wood,  which  is  much  sought 
after  for  the  manufacture  of  paper,  and  on  that  account  it 
is  rising  in  value.  P.  nigra,  the  black  or  Loiiibardy 
poplar,  is  much  planted  on  the  Continent  in  hedgerows, 
and  also  in  Kashmir — where  the  pyramidal  variety  is 
common.  The  wood,  which  is  white,  soft,  and  light,  is  used 
for  sabots,  but  is  not  good  for  fuel  The  bark  is  used  by 
the  tanner.  The  black  Italian  poplar  {P.  mnniliftra)  is 
always  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  young  wuod.  It  pol- 
lards well,  and  is  a  rapid  grower.  Poplars  should  not 
have  large  branches  pruned  off,  and  they  do  not  coppice 
well,  because  moisture  enters  cracks  in  their  wood. 

The  Willow  (Salix,  L.)  is  an  extensive  genus,  found  in 
Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America,  including  all  the  shrubby 
osier  species  used  for  basket-work,  as  well  as  a  few  trees. 
The  arborescent  willows  are  most  useful  trees,  and  well  merit 
the  attention  of  planters.  They  are  invaluable  for  fixing 
the  banks  of  rivers  and  canals,  and  are  successfully  used 
for  that  purpose.  As  coppice  woods  with  short  rotation, 
they  are  grown  in  osier  beds,  and  cut  annually  for  basket- 
work,  or  when  three  or  four  years  old,  for  hoops,  <fec.,  and 
in  this  way  they  yield  a  good  return.  The  laying  down 
and  treatment  of  osier  beds  may  be  seen  in  great  perfection 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  The  wood  is  used  for  carving 
and  other  purposes.  In  North  America,  fishing  nets  and 
lines  are  made  of  the  inner  bark.  All  the  species  are  easily 
propagated  by  cuttings,  and  require  to  be  grown  in  damp 
soil  There  are  three  species  attaining  the  size  of  trees — 
S.  alba,  the  white  or  Huntingdon  willow,  reaches  a  larger  size 
in  twenty  or  thirty  years  than  any  other  British  tree  except 
Populus  alba,  and  often  yields  1  foot  of  solid  timber  for 
every  year  of  growth.  S.  caprea,  the  goat  willow  or  sallow, 
occurs  generally  as  a  large  shrub,  but  attains  40  or  50 
feet  in  height.  It  forms  a  good  protection  in  marHieae 
situations,  but  often  by  its  exuberant  growth  inj'.fres 
more  valuable  trees.  The  third  tree  is  S.  fragilis,  the 
crack  willow,  and  its  sub-species  S.  Pusselliana,  the  Bedford 
willow.  Another  tree  wiUow,  S.  babylonica,  or  weeping 
willow,  a  native  of  Russia  and__China,  is  very  ornamental 
on  islands  and  river  banks.  The  larvaj  of  several  nocturnal 
Lepidoptera  feed  upon  the  leaves  of  the  willows,  and  the 
trunk  of  the  sallow  is  often  injured  by  the  perforations  of 
the  Trochilium  a-abroniforme  (Lunar  Hornet  Sphinx). 

The  Alder  {Alnus  glutinosa,  D.C.)  is  an  indigenous  tree 
met  with  commonly  on  the  banks  of  streams,  but  of  smaller 
size  than  the  poplars  and  tree  willows;  it  often,  however, 
attains  to  40  or  50  feet.  It  is  readily  propagated  by  seeds, 
but  throws  up  root  suckers  abundantly.  The  alder  is 
important  as  coppice-wood  on  marshy  ground.  The  wood 
is  soft,  white  when  first  cut,  and  turning  to  pale  red ;  the 
knots  are  beautifully  mottled.  It  is  adapted  for  piles  in 
embankments  and  bridges ;  and  charcoal  of  alderwood  is 
valued  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder 

The  Lime  Tree  (Tilia  eurapcea,  L.),  is  a  beautiful  leafy 
tree  with  wing-like  bracts,  much  prized  for  ornament,  and 
suitable  for  avenues.  It  is  much  planted  along  streets 
and  promenades,  affording  a  pleasant  shade  during  summer; 
the  blossoms  are  fragrant,  and  yield  most  delicate  honey. 
The  lime  is  generally  propagated  by  layers.  Its  wood,  which 
is  very  liglit  and  soft,  is  used  by  saddlers,  shoemakers, 
glovers,  and  toy-makers ;  and  for  carving  and  modelling 
purposes,  it  is  superior  to  all  other  British  trees,.  Several 
American  lime  trees  have  been  introduced,  and  appear 
well  deserving  of  a  place  in  our  arboricultural  collections. 
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The  CoiQION  HoESE  ChestnttT  (jEscuIus  Sipporastanum, 
L.),  cultivated  in  Europe  since  the  16th  century,  is  an 
ornamental  tree  of  quick  growth  in  good  soil.  Its  hand- 
some blossom  surpasses  that  of  all  other  British  trees,  and 
its  massive  foliage  is  effective,  but  the  timber  is  of  an 
inferior  quality,  only  used  for  boarding  and  packing-cases, 
linings  of  carts,  and  wheel-barrows.  It  is  rarely  planted  in 
mixed  plantations  where  profit  is  an  object ;  it  interferes 
with  its  neighbours,  and  occupies  too  much  room.  It  is 
generally  introduced  near  mansion-houses  for  ornament 
slnd  shade,  and  the  celebrated  avenues  at  Bichmond  and 
Bushy  Park  are  at  the  time  of  flowering  objects  of  groat 
beauty.  From  the  crop  of  nuts  which  ripen  in  October 
seedUags  are  easily  raised,  and  should  be  placed  in  rich 
Uiicm,  and  transplanted  before  being  lidally  planted  out. 

Roadside  Teees  aito  Hedges. 

Litt'e  attention  is  paid  to  the  planting  of  trees  along  road- 
sides, and  in  such  situations  healthy  or  well-shaped  ones 
are  seldom  seen.  A  pit  should  be  made  of  suiScient  size  (2 
to  3  feet  square),  and  filled  with  good  soil  mixed  with  rot- 
ten dung.  The  plants  require  to  be  fenced,  and  for  the 
first  summer  occasionally  watered,  and  the  earth  dug  and 
kept  clear  of  weeds.  In  forming  avenues  on  boulevards, 
the  trees  should  be  planted  30  feet  apart,  and  if  space 
allows  of  it,  there  should  be  a  double  row  to  form  a  shady 
nxch  for  pedestrians.  The  oversight  of  these  is  sometimes 
given  to  the  surfaceman,  or  to  a  man  appomted  for  the 
purpose,  and  it  should  be  his  duty  to  maintain  the  avenues 
complete.  Trees,  especially  in  or  near  large  towns,  are  sub- 
ject to  injuries  which  disfigure  their  appearance  or  retard 
their  growth,  and  not  unfrequently  destroy  the  plants. 
To  prevent  this  it  is  customary  to  surround  the  stem  with 
a  cradle,  or  matting,  or  thorny  branches. 

Hedge-planti  are  of  great  importance  both  for  shelter 
and  protection  of  plantations.  By  far  the  best  for  outside 
hedges  are  the  common  hawthorn  and  the  wild  crab.  The 
stoe  or  black  thorn  makes  an  excellent  hedge ;  but  it 
throws  up  many  suckers,  and  requires  constant  attention 
to  keep  it  within  bounds.  It  forms,  however,  an  excellent 
barrier  for  picturesque  plantations,  where  it  is  allowed  to 
spread  itself  in  every  direction.  Holly  and  yew  hedges 
are  suitable  for  inner  enclosures.  The  holly  forms  an 
excellent  hedge,  both  for  gardens  and  fields,  as  its  leaves 
ore  rarely  injured  by  insects ;  and,  being  an  evergreen,  it 
harbours  neither  weeds  nor  vermin  at  its  roots.  Birds  are 
also  much  less  apt  to  build  in  it  than  in  deciduous  hedges. 
It  has  two  disadvantages,  viz.,  the  slowness  of  its  growth, 
and  impe'^ousness  to  wind  in  the  winter  season.  Were 
holly  hedges  occasionally  introduced  among  those  of  the 
-jommon  thorn,  they  would  add  greatly  to  the  beauty  of 
the  country  in  winter.  The  common  furze  sown  on  the 
top  of  a  bank  forms  an  effective  hedge  in  a  short  period, 
but  it  is  not  durable.  In  moist  soils,  willows  or  poplars, 
and  in  situations  exposed  to  the  sea-breeze  the  elder, 
may  be  planted ;  but  such  hedges  can  be  hardly  considered 
as  fences  from  want  of  compactness  and  density  of  foliage. 
The  land  for  hedges  should  be  carefully  prepared  and  freed 
from  weeds  before  planting,  and  the  expense  of  doing  this 
will  ba  well  repaid  by  the  growth  of  the  hedge  afterwards. 
The  ground  should  be  cleared  of  weeds  two  or  three  times 
a  year  until  the  plants  have  reached  some  height  Hedge 
plants  should  not  bo  pruned  till  after  three  years,  or  they 
win  become  stunted  ;  after  that  pruning  should  take  place 
once  a  year.  A  hedge  one-third  beech  and  two-thirds  haw- 
thorn is  excellent  for  high  and  cold  situations. 

"CopriCE. 

Coppice  or  Copse  consists  of  self-sown  or  planted  trees 
jieiiodically  cut  before  they  attain   the  size  of '  limber. 


This  system  of  wood  CFoppicg  was  more '  extensively 
adopted  thirty  years  ago  than  it  is  now,  as  the  value  of 
oak  bark  is  much  reduced  owing  to  the  introduction  of 
foreign  bark  and  other  substances  for  tanning.  One 
requisite  for  copse  woods  is  that  they  should  spring  up 
fieely  from  the  cut  root.  Most  of  the  broad-Icared  trees 
and  shrubs  may  be  cultivated  as  coppice  wood ;  in  suft, 
wet  sods,  birch,  alder,  and  various  willows  are  ainongst 
the  most  useful  trees,  and  in  drier  soilfl  the  oak.  chestnut, 
and  ash  are  valuable  for  this  mode  of  cultivation. 

OENAitENTAi  Teees  aitd  SnBtrBs. 

Aa  already  observed,  we  exclude  from  consideration  m 
this  article  flowering  and  fruit-bearing  trees  and  shrubs. 
We  also  exclude  all  those  that  require  special  protection, 
and  confine  ourselves  to  trees  and  shrubs  considered  orna- 
mental from  their  general  form,  and  suited  for  introduction 
into  plantations  in  most  parts  of  Britain.  These  are 
arranged  under  the  heads  of  evergreen  and  deciduous. 

Evergreen  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs. — The  climate 
of  Britain  enables  us  to  cultivate  many  evergreens ;  new 
species  are  imported,  and  varieties  are  produced  by  accident 
or  experiment,  so  that  the  number  is  always  increasing. 
All  the  pine  tribe  may  be  described  as  highly  ornamental, 
and  many  of  them  endure  the  open  air  in  the  coldest  parts 
of  Britam.  The  Deodar  {Cedrus  Deodara)  naturally  grows 
in  compact  forests,  clearing  itself  of  side  branches  like  the 
larch ;  in  this  country  single  specimens  have  been  exten- 
sively planted  of  late  years  for  ornament.  Large  quantities 
of  seeds  are  annually  miported  from  the  Himalaya,  and  it 
is  also  raised  from  cuttings.  The  Lebanon  and  Atlas 
cedars  (Cedrus  Lihani  and  atlantica)  are  closely  allied  to 
the  Deodar ;  and  it  is  proved  by  Hooker  that  they  cannot 
be  separated  by  constant  specific  characters.  The  Atlas 
cedar  is  distinguished  by  a  stiff  erect  leader,  and  the  foliage 
is  generally  dark,  that  of  the  Deodar  being  light  or  bluish 
green.  Cri/plomeria  japonka,  the  Japan  cedar,  is  a  beauti- 
ful evergreen  tree,  attaining  100  feet  in  height,  with  a 
pyramidal  head ;  it  yields  cones  abundantly.  Sequoia 
giganiea,  the  ^Yellingtonia  or  mammoth  tree,  remarkable 
as^the  loftiest  tree  known,  attains  300  to  330  feet  in  height, 
and  80  to  100  feet  in  girth,  and  is  a  handsome  and  sym- 
metrical tree.  S.  sempervirens,  the  redwood  of  California, 
is  another  giant  tree,  though  of  smaller  size.  Both  species 
are  hardy  in  England,  and  are  easily  raised  from  cuttings.' 
The  Weymouth  pine  (Pinus  Slrobus)  is  a  hardy  ornamental 
tree,  introduced  in  1705,  suited  for  cold  situations;  and 
still  more  so  is  the  Pinus  Cembra,  which  is  of  slow  and 
erect  growth  and  long  retains  the  beauty  of  youth.  Pinus 
excelsa  is  a  hardy  and  ornamental  species,  from  the  Hima- 
laya ;  but  when  exposed  to  wind  it  does  not  thrive.  It  ia 
inclined  to  seed  rather  too  early  and  freely  in  this  country. 
Some  of  the  CaUfornian  and  British  Columbian  pines  are 
hardy  and  ornamental,  particularly  P.  ponderosa,  the  heavy 
wooded  pine ;  but  it  is  easily  blown  over  by  the  wind, 
Other  species  are  P.  Sabiiiiana,  inops,  and  MuiTayana 
The  Douglas  fir  {Abies  Douglasii,  Lindl.)  is  a  handsome 
tree,  as  hardy  as  the  common  spruce,  difiering  in  the  dark 
green  colour,  and  apparently  intermediate  between^  tha 
common  spruce  and  the  silver  fir.  It  was  introduced  in 
1827,  and  is  of  very  rapid  growthin  England  and  Scotland. 
At  Dropmore  there  is  a  tree  which,  at  the  age  of  4i  years, 
was  1 00  ft.  high,  with  9  ft.  7  in.  girth  at  3  feet  above  the 
ground.  Many  specimens  in  Perthshire  raised  frsm  layers 
and  cuttings  since  184G,  are  50  to  70   feet   higL     The 

'  An  interesting  paper  "  On  the  Wetlingtonia  gigantea,"  contnining  a 
table  of  the  growth  of  this  tree  on  various  soilj  in  diHerent  "parts  of 
Britain,  by  Mr  Hutchison,  is  puhliahed  in  the  TVaiu;  H'qli.  ioc  of 
Scot.  1S73. 
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black  and  white  spnicea  (Abies  nigra  and  alba)  of  North 
America  are  well-known  ornamenta  in  our  pleasure  grounds; 
and  there  are  some  Calif ornian  species,  such  as  Abiet 
Memicsii,  nobilis,  and  others,  which  are  hardy,  and  pro- 
mise to  be  valuable  additions  to  our  ornamental  trees. 
The  Hemlock  spruce  of  Canada  (Abies  canadeiisis)  is  hardy 
throughout  North  Europe.  The  Cephalonian  fir  (Abies 
cephalonica,  Loudon),  closely  allied  to  and  probably  only  a 
variety  of  the  silver  fir,  is  a  handsome  tree,  readily  pro- 
pagated by  cuttings  and  from  cones  imported  from  the 
Mediterranean.  A.  Nordmanniana,  Link,  a  stately  tree 
with  dark,  compact  foliage,  and  ovoid  cones,  of  late  years 
much  cultivated  in  England,  fomiing  forests  in  the  Crimea 
and  the  Caucasus,  is  regarded  as  a  variety  of  the  silver 
fir  by  Parlatcre  and  Grisebach.  A.  Pinsapo,  Boissier,  is  a 
beautiful  tree  with  rigid  whorled  branclica,  introduced  from 
Malaga  and  Algeria ;  it  is  much  cultivuted  in  England, 
and  thrives  well  Abies  Smiihiana,  the  llimalayan  spruce, 
closely  resembles  the  common  spruce,  and  is  hardy  in 
England  and  Scotland,  where  it  grows  with  great  vigour ; 
it  is  readily  propagated  by  cuttings,  and  by  grafting, 
and  British  trees  already  produce  cones.  Abies  Webbiana, 
Lindl.,  the  Himalayan  silver  fir,  suffers  in  spring  in  North 
Europe,  because  it  starts  into  growth  too  early :  it  is  grown 
in  Ireland  and  the  south-west  of  England.  The  Chili 
pft.ne  (Araucaria  imbricata),  a  noble  tree  in  its  native 
country,  and  a  conspicuous  object  in  a  park  from  the  pecu- 
liarity of  its  whorls  of  rigid  branches,  is  hardy  in  many 
situations  in  Scotland  as  far  north  as  Dunrobin.  Cupres- 
tus  Lawsoniana,  introduced  in  1854  from  California,  is 
hardy,  and  rapidly  becomes  a  handsome  tree,  ripening  its 
cones.  The  common  cyfzess  (Cupressus  sempervirens,'L.) 
grows  vigorously  in  the  central  districts  of  England,  but 
scarcely  thrives  in  the  northern  counties.  Cupressusglauca 
or  lusitanica,  L.,  is  a  beautiful  evergreen,  with  glaucous 
foliage,  but  tender ;  nevertheless,  in  Ireland  it  attains  a 
great  size.  The  Ginkgo  or  maidenhair  tree  (Salisburia 
adiantifolia,  Sm.)  is  remarkable  for  the  singularity  of  its 
foliage ;  it  is  a  native  of  China,  but  is  hardy  in  many  parts 
of  England.  Biota  orientalii,  Endl.  (syn.  T/ivJa  orientatis, 
Linn.,  the  Arbor  viUg),  is  a  small  evergreen  tree,  indigenous 
in  Japan  and  China,  much  cultivated  in  Europe,  with 
foliage  similar  to  that  of  the  Cypress.  The  red  cedar 
(Juniperus  virginiana,  L.),  the  Phoenician,  and  other 
species  of  juniper,  are  hardy  and  ornamental  The  holly, 
boxwood,  evergreen  oak,  and  Portugal  laurel  are  universally 
known  and  admired,  and  their  glossy  foliage  makes  them 
speciaDy  beautiful  in  winter. 

Deciduous  Ornamental  Trees. — We  can  name  only  a  few 
of  the  most  prominent  deciduous  trees  planted  solely  for 
ornament.  Magnolia  grandiflora  is  grown  chiefly  on  walls, 
as  it  suffers  from  wind.  Its  flowers  and  foliage  are  very 
beautiful.  The  tulip  tree  (Liriodendron  iutipi/era,  L.) 
forms  a  tree  of  the  first  rank  in  the  climate  of  London, 
and  attains  a  large  size  in  the  milder  parts  of  Scotland  ; 
for  the  beauty  of  its  foliage  and  flowers,  it  deserves  a  place 
in  every  collection.  Pavia  indica,  the  Himalayan  horse 
chestnut,  is  smaller  than  the  common  horse  chestnut,  but 
extremely  beautiful  from  its  large  panicles  of  variegated 
blossoms.  There  is  a  fine  specimen  in  the  Edinburgh 
Botanic  Garden.  Koelreuteria  paniculata,  a  native  of 
China,  is  a  hardy  tree,  very  ornamental  from  its  foliage  as 
well  as  its  flowers.  There  are  fine  specimens  both  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  yet  the  tree  is  not  generally  met  with  in 
plea.sure-gTounds.  The  ailanto  (Ailanlhus  glandulosa),  a 
Chinese  plant,  \a  hardy  in  England.  It  forms  a  stately 
tree  with  a  straight  trunk  and  magnificent  fobage,  the 
leaves  being  sometimes  3  feet  in  length.  In  some  parts  of 
France  it  is  planted  as  a  timber-tree,  and  thrives  well  on 
chalky  soils.     The  bladder-nut  tre.e  (Stapht/lea,L.)  may  be 


trained  to  be  a  handsome  low  tree,  ornamental  from  its 
foliage,  white  flowers,  and  curious  bladder-like  capsules. 
There  are  two  species — S.  trijotia  and  S.  pinnala.  The  com- 
mon spindle  tree  ( Euonymus  europceus)  and  the  broad-leaved 
spindle  tree  (E.  lati/olius),  when  trained  up  to  single  trcei 
on  a  deep  loamy  soil,  with  ampk  space,  form  in  autumn, 
when  their  capsules  are  ripe,  remarkable  and  striking 
objects.  The  winter-berry  (Prinos  glaher)  is  a  deciduous 
shrub,  a  native  of  North  Amenca,  which,  like  the  holly, 
produces  fine  scarlet  berries,  and  retains  them  through  tlio 
winter.  There  are  several  species,  all  hardy,  and  worthy 
of  a  place  in  our  collections.  Sophora  japonica  forms  a 
splendid  tree  in  the  climate  of  London,  and  a  pendulous- 
branched  variety  is  very  ornamental.  In  dry  and  .warm 
seasons,  when  the  leaves  of  most  other  trees  become  of  a 
paler  green  than  usual,  thos»  of  this  tree  assume  a  darker 
hue.  Virgilia  lutea  is  a  North  American  tree,  with  fine 
large  foliage*  hardy  in  most  parts  of  Britain  ;  and,  in 
America,  valued  for  the  yellow  colour  of  its  wood.  Tho 
laburnum  has  aljeady  been  mentioned  as  a  useful  and 
ornamental  tree.  The  genus  Crataegus  consists  of  many 
species  and  a  vast  number  of  varieties,  among  which  are 
many  beautiful  small  trees,  remarkable  for  an  irregular 
picturesque  outline  even  at  an  early  age.  They  floi^r  and 
fruit  profusely ;  the  flowers  are  generally  white  and  fra- 
grant, but  some  varieties  are  tinged  with  red  and  purple ; 
they  appear  from  March  to  July,  and  the  Glastonbury 
thorn  blooms  at  Christmas.  Cotoneaster  frigida,  bacillaris, 
acuminata,  micro)ihi/lla,  and  nummvlaria  are  small  trees 
of  great  beauty,  both  on  account  of  their  foliage  and  their 
fruit.  They  are  from  the  Himalaya,  and  hardy  in  England. 
They  are  cultivated  in  a  variety  of  forms,  some  of  which 
have  been  described  as  distinct  species.  The  wood  is  hard 
and  elastic.  There  are  many  amamental  species  and 
varieties  of  the  genus  Pt/rus,  which  now  includes  species 
formerly  grouped  under  Sorbus,  Mesjyilus,  kc.  From  the 
Himalaya  we  have  (P.  variolosa),  a  remarkable  tree,  with 
leaves  sometimes  like  those  of  the  common  pear,  and  at 
other  times  lobed  or  pinnatifid.  P.  Aria,  the  white-beam 
tree,  and  all  its  varieties,  deserve  culture,  as  compact  small 
trees,  remarkable  for  their  large  woolly  foliage,  which  dies 
off  a  fine  yellow,  tbeir  white  blossoms,  and  showy  red 
fruit.  The  service  tree  (Pyrus  Sorbus)  and  its  varieties 
are  very  ornamental.  Pyrus  japonica,  L.,  is  well  knpwn 
as  one  of  the  most  ornamental  spring-flowering  plants  in 
cultivation.  Hamamelis  virginica,  the  VVych  hazel,  is 
valuable  from  its  beginning  to  flower  in  November,  and 
retaining  its  blossoms  till  February  or  March  :  though 
rarely  seen  in  collections,  it  is  hardy,  and  forms  a  hand- 
some small  trea  The  snow-drop  tree  (Ilalesia  tetraptera)  is 
one  of  the  hardiest  of  North  American  trees,  and,  when  in 
flower,  one  of  the  most  beautiful:  it  ripens  abundance  of  seeds 
in  this  country,  by  which  it  is  readily  propagated  ;  in  some 
parts  of  England  it  is,  like  the  American  bird-cherry,  natu- 
ralised in  the  copses.  It  is  rarely  met  with  in  Scotland, 
though  few  ornamental  trees  are  so  well  adapted  for  the 
climate.  The  date-plum  (Diospyros  Lotus)  though  it  ripens 
fruit  as  a  standard  near  London,  is  tender  in  the  northern 
counties.  The  Virginian  snow-flower  or  fringe  tree  (Chion- 
anthus  virginica)  is  nearly  as  hardy  as  the  snow-drop  tree  ; 
and  when  planted  in  a  moist  soil  and  trained  to  a  single 
stem,  its  head  is  ornamental  from  its  large  deep-green  foli- 
age, independently  of  the  fi-ie,  white,  fringe-like  flowers, 
which  are  suspended  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  Tho 
common  purple  and  white  lilacs  (Syringa  vulgaris  and 
S.  vulgaris  alba)  are  hardy,  and  make  neat  small  trees 
when  trained  to  a  single  stem.  The  weeping-ash  (Fraxinu* 
excelsior,  var.  pendula)  is  well  knoi^-n.  It  suffers  much 
from  cattle  or  sheep  browsing  ou  the  pendulous  branches, 
disfiguring  tihe  plant,   which  should  always  be  enclosed., 
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The  flowering  or  manna  ash  (Fraxinus  Omus)^''srnatiyQ 
of  the  mouatains  of  South  Italy,  is  a  handsome  tree,  de- 
serving a  place  in  ornamental  plantations.  "  It  has  a  fine 
effect  standing  singly  on  a  lawn.  The  medicinal  manna  it 
yields  is  obtained  by  making  incisions '  in  the  stem. 
Catalpa  syringcefolia  is  a  splendid  tree  when  in  flower  :  it 
attains  the  height  of  30  or  40  feet,  and  sometimes  ripens 
its  seeds  in  the  climate  of  London ;  but  in  the  northern 
counties  it  seldom  does  much  good.  It  bears  a  very 
severe  cold  in  winter,  provided  there  has  been  heat  and 
eunshine  enough  in  -summer  to  ripen  its.  wood.  Of  the 
genus  Quercus,  281  species,  European,  American,  and 
Asiatic,  are  described  in  De  Candolle's  Prodromus,  and  a 
great  variety  are  procurable  in  Britisji  nurseries.  The 
best  known  European  species  are  Q.  Suber,  the  cork  oak ; 
Q.  Cerris,  the  Turkey  or  mossy  cupped  oak  ;  Q.  ^<^ilops, 
the  Vallonea  oak;  and^.  lusitanica  infectoria,  the  gall  or 
dyer's  oak.  The  Lucombe  and  Fulham  oaks  are  believed 
to  be  hybrids  between  Q.  CerrU  and  Suber.  Q.  Ilex,  the 
evergreen  or  holm  oak,  a  native  of  South  Europe,  Persia, 
and  the  North-West  Himalaya,  but  introduced  into  Britain 
in  1581,  and  commonly  planted,  attains  a  large  size,  and 
frequently  ripens  its  acorns.  The  oaks  of •  North  America 
are  very  numerous  and  interesting,  but  they  do  not  ripen 
their  shoots  sufficiently  to  be  frost-proof.  None  of  the 
deciduous  Himalayan  species  have  yet  been  successfully 
introduced. 

PEOPAOiOlON  AND  CoXTtTEE  IN  THE  NcrE3EE7 
NuTiery  Culture. — A  nursery  ia  a  plot  of  ground  devoted 
to  the  propagation  and  rearing  of  trees;  it  should  as  far  as 
possible  be  exempt  from  the  influence  of  frost,  which  pre- 
vails in  low  situations,  and  it  ought  to  contain  a  variety  of 
soils.  As  a  general  principle,  all  seeds  will  germinate  in  any 
soil  provided  it  contains  vegetable  matter,  and  is  friable, 
free  of  stones,  and  well  drained,  with  a  convenient  supply 
of  water.  If  a  nursery  therefore  contains  the  three  leading 
soils,  sand,  loam,  and  peat,  it  will  suflSce  for  all  required 
purposes.  With  regard  to  climate,  aU  deficiencies  which 
occur  in  Britain  may  be  met  by  glazed  frames  for  raising 
the  more  tender  kinds.  It  is  the  interest  of  the  nursery- 
man to  have  his  nursery  in  a  fine  climate,  and  in  deep  fer- 
tile soil,  that  he  may  raise  large  vigorous  plants  in  the 
shortest  period ;  but  it  is  the  interest  of  the  purchaser  to 
have  the  plants  reared  in  a  climate  and  soil  inferior  to  that 
into  which  they  are  to  be  transplanted,  because,  when  this 
is  done,  instead  of  the  plants  receiving  a  check,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  they  will  be  improved  by  transplanting.  The 
strength  of  a  plant  and  its  suitableness  for  successful  trans- 
planting consists  in  all  its  parts  being  developed,  in  the 
thorough  ripening  of  its  wood,  and  in  the  dormant  state 
of  its  fibrous  roots.  If  by  any  mode  of  culture  these 
requisites  can  be  obtained,  together  with  the  long  and  thick 
shoots  which  are  produced  by  growing  the  plants  in  deep 
rich  soil,  so  much  the  better ;  but  iix  the  climate  of  Britain 
trees  reared  in  nurseries  with  inferior  and  unmanured  soil 
are  likely  to  prove  most  hardy.  Those  who  plant  in  moun- 
tainous districts  will  always  find  it  better  to  have  their 
nurseries  on  the  sides  of  mountains  than  in  the  valleys. 

Propagation. — Trees  are  chiefly  propagated  by  seeds, 
but  also  by  cuttings,  layers,  budding,  and  grafting.  The 
timber-trees  of  all  countries  are  raised  from  seeds,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  such  as  the  poplar  and  willow,  which  are 
raised  from  cuttings,  and  some  species  of  elm,  lime,  and 
a  few  others,  which  are  raised  from  layers  or  by  grafting. 
Most  ornamental  trees  are  raised  by  some  of  these  artificial 
methods,  because  in  this  country  the_y  seldom  ripen  seeds. 
Thus,  all  the  American  oaks  may  be  grafted  on  the  common 
British  oak.  Most  of  the  foreign  maples  and  birches  are 
laisedbv  layers  most  of  the  ornamental  thorns  by  budding 
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and  "grafting,  and  willowsandpopTarF  By  cuttings.  AU 
plants  which  do  not  ripen  seeds  readily  are  propagated 
artificially,  and  that  mode  is  preferred  by  the  nurseryman, 
which  experience  has  proved  wUl  produce  the  largest  and 
most  vigorous  plants  in  the  shortest  time.  Thus,  though 
more  suitable  plants  would  be  produced  by  raising  the 
plane  and  poplar  from  cuttings,  because  in  that  case  nature 
would  adjust  the  tops  to  the  power  of  the  roots,  yet  as 
much  larger  plants  are  produced  by  layers,  that  mode  is 
preferred  in  commercial  nurseries.  The  lime  tree  and 
English  elm  ripen  their  sesds  in  Britain,  but  large  plants 
are  much  more  rapidly  procured  in  the  first  case  by  layers, 
and  in  the  second  by  grafting:  the  mode  by  which  the 
largest  plants  are  most  rapidly  produced  need  not  always 
give  way  to  the  slower  method;  but  in  most  cases,  it  would 
be  advantageous  to  the  purchaser  that  the  slower  mode 
should  be  adopted.  According  to  some  writers,  seedling 
plants  are  of  greater  durability  than  those  raised  in  any 
other  way;  but  though  this  may  be  true  in  some  cases  it 
is  not  universally  applicable,  as  we  know  that  a  bud  pr> 
duces  as  perfect  a  plant  as  a  seed;  the  only  difierence 
being  that  the  bud  seems  more  fully  imbued  with  the 
peculiarities  of  the  individual  which  produced  it  than  the 
seed.  The  poplar,  willow,  vine,  ifec,  have  been  propagated 
by  cuttings  from  time  immemorial,  and  appear  to  possess 
respectively  the  same  properties  now  that  they  did  in  the 
days  of  the  Romans.  Seeds  should  be  collected  when 
mature  from  the  best  specimens;  and  should  either  be 
sown  immediately,  or  preserved  in  a  place  where  they  will 
undergo  few  atmospheric  changes  till  the  prqper  sowing 
season,  which  in  most  cases  will  be  the  following  spring. 
Nature,  it  may  be  observed,  sows  oil  her  seeds  soon  after 
they  are  matured;  that  is,  they  drop  from  the  tree  upon 
the  ground  in  autumn  or  the  beginning  of  winter,  or,  in 
the  case  of  some  trees,  such  as  the  conifers,  not  till  spring ; 
but  when  seeds  are  thus  left  to  sow  themselves  many  are 
destroyed  by  animals,  many  fall  in  unfavourable  positions 
for  germination,  and  only  a  small  proportion  produce 
plants.  It  is  for  the  arboriculturist  to  study  nature's  mode 
of  sowing,  and  to  imitate  only  her  favourable  features. 
The  greater  number  of  seeds  may  be  stored  till  the  following 
spring,  that  is,  tUl  February  or  March,  and  then  be  com- 
mitted to  the  soiL  Poplar  and  willow  seeds,  however, 
ripen  early,  and  when  sown  immediately  on  dropping  from 
the  tree,  often  come  up  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks ; 
whereas,  if  they  are  kept  tUl  spring,  the  greater  number  do 
not  come  up  at  all ;  and  seeds  which  lie  two  years  in  the 
ground  before  coming  up,  such  as  those  of  the  hawthorn, 
the  hoUy,  ic,  may  be  kept  till  the  second  spring  before 
they  are  sown. 

In  order  to  show  the  Creatment  required  for  difl'erent 
kinds  of  seeds,  and  the  plants  raised  from  them,  it  will 
be  convenient  to  throw  them  into  the  following  groups  : — 
Trees  producing  (1)  cones;  (2)  nuts,  acorns,  masts,  or 
keys;  (3)  cottbny  or  feathery  seeds;  (4)  fleshy  fruits;  ci 
(5)  leguminous  seeds. 

Coniferoui  Trees. — Coniferous  trees  ripen  their  seeds 
from  October  till  January,  and  if  the  cones  remain  on 
the  tree  throughout  the  winter  the  seeds  do  not  gene- 
rally drop  out  till  April  or  ilay;  such  as  drop  into  favour- 
able soil  come  up  in  five  or  six  weeks.  The  cones  should 
be  collected  immediately  after  they  are  ripe,  and  laid  in  a 
dry  place.  The  seeds  are  extracted  by  exposing  the  cones 
ifo  the  heat  of  the  gun  under  glass,  or  by  subjecting  them 
to  artificial  heat  before  an  open  fire,  or  on  a  kiln.  The 
seeds  are  sown  in  April,  in  soil  dug  over  and  finely  raked ; 
and  then  covered  with  a  thin  coating  of  soU,  The  beds, 
after  the  sowing  is  completed,  should  be  shaded  from  the 
sun  by  braoches  of  tree.  In  cold  moist  climates,  such  as 
that^of  Aberdeen,  this  shading  may  be  dispensed  withj 
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bat  in  the  climate  of  London  it  is  in  most  seasons  nocea- 
sary,  and  may  be  elTected  by  mats,  straw,  or  evergreens. 
For  convenience,  the  seeds  are  generally  sown -in  beds,  a 
slight  excavation  being  made  by  drawing  some  of  tho  earth 
to  the  sides ;  and  in  order  that  the  seeds  may  be  evenly 
deposited  on  a  somewhat  firm  surface,  the  bottom  of  this 
tscavaticn  is  lightly  rolled.  After  the  seeds  aye  scattered 
tver  the  beds  they  are  again  rolled,  and  the  covering  of 
earth  thrown  over  them.  It  is  found  that  tho  roUipg  of 
tie  beds  before  and  after  sowing,  by  bringing  the  seeds 
into  close  contact  with  the  soil,  accelerates  germination. 
The  more  tender  pines  are  sown  in  pots  or  flat  earthen 
pan3,  for  the  convenience  of  making  them  germinate  under 
glass,  and  to  facilitate  future  transplantation ;  but  tho  pro- 
cess of  sowing  is  exactly  the  same.  The  seedlings  require 
nothing  but  tho  usual  culture  of  the  nursery  for  two 
summers ;  after  which  they  should  be  transplanted  where 
they  are  finally  to  remain ;  or  they  should  be  planted  in 
the  nursery  in  lines,  or  scattered  over  beds ;  in  either  caste 
they  should  bo  3  to  6  inches  apart,  according  to  their 
height  and  tho  length  of  the  leaves.  For  the  Scotch  pine 
and  spruce  fir,  which  grow  slowly  when  young,  3  inches  are 
Bufficienfc ;  for  the  lar'.:h,  which  grows  rapidly,  and  for  the 
pinaster,  which  has  long  leaves,  6  inches  are  required. 
Here  the  plants  may  remain  two  years,  and  afterwards  be 
again  transplanted ;  unless  they  are  in  the  meantin  e 
removed  to  where  they  are  to  remain,  which,  to  ensure 
good  timber  trees,  should  be  done  before  young  conifers 
exceed  four  years'  growth. 

Trees  hearing  Nuts,  Acorns,  Masts,  Keys,  d;c — ^These 
ripen  from  October  to  December.  Acorns  Tisually  in 
November;  but  tho  beech,  horse  chestnut,  walnut,  and 
hazel,  ripen  their  fruit  in  October,  and  most  of  the  syca- 
mores and  maples  in  September.  All  these  ought  to  be 
gathered  as  soon  as  ripe,  because  tho  best  are  liable  to  be 
picked  np  by  •wild  animals  as  soon  as  they  drop.  They 
may  be  sown  immediately  or  kept  till  February,  as  in 
neither  case  will  they  come  up  till  April  or  May.  Tho 
seeds  should  be  sown  in  a  sandy  loam,  in  drills,  at  such  a 
distance  from  each  other  that  the  leaves  of  the  seedlings 
may  not  touch  at  the  end  of  the  first  season ;  they  should 
be  gently  pressed  down  into  the  soil,  and  covered  to  twice 
the  depth  of  the  seed.  Drills  are  recommended  for  this 
description  of  tree-seeds  that  a  spade  may  be  inserted 
obUquoly  between  the  rows,  so  as  to  cut  the  tap-root  of  the 
plants,  and  force  it  to  throw  out  lateral  roots.  This  is 
commonly  done  in  the  spring  of  the  second  year,  and,  by 
increasing  the  lateral  roots  and  their  fibres,  renders  tke 
tree  better  adapted  for  transplanting.  At  the  end  of  the 
second  year  plants  so  treated  may  be  taken  np,  and  either 
pLinted  where  they  are  to  remain,  or  transplanted  into 
nursery  lines,  at  distances  suited  to  the  habit  of  the  species. 
Here  they  may  i-emain  two  years  longer,  and  be  again 
replanted.  The  larger  and  stronger  broad-lcavod  tap-rooted 
trees  are,  cp  to  a  certain  point,  before  they  are  removed 
from  the  nursery,  the  more  vigorously  will  they  grow 
where  they  are  finally  to  remain.  The  size  to  be  attained 
in  tho  nursery  must  depend  on  the  condition  of  the  soQ 
into  which  they  are  to  be  transplanted.  If  moisture  be  so 
abundant  as  to  supply  the  fibrils  with  water  during  the 
fiKt  summer,  even  if  the  removed  plant  has  a  stem  an  inch 
in  diameter,  so  much  the  better ;  it  being  understood  that 
it  has  been  transplanted  in  the  nursery  every  two  years, 
and  is  therefore  well  supplied  with  fibrous  roots,  and,  has 
its  wood  perfectly  ripe.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  soil 
into  which  the  plant  is  to  be  transplanted  is  dry  and  poor, 
the  plants  should  be  removed  there  at  the  end  of  the  second 
year,  because  such  plants,  being  of  small  size,  have  few  leaves 
to  exhale  moisture,  and  before  they  grow  large  they  will 
huve  adjusted  their  roots  and  annual  growths  to  the  locality. 


Trees  with  Cottony,  Feathery,  and  other  soft  Seeds. ^The 

seeds  of  the  genera  Fopulus,  Salijc,  Alnus,  Bclula,  Ulmus, 
&C.,  ripen  from  May  to  November  ;  poplars  in  May ;  wil- 
lows and  elms  in  June;  alders  in  November;  and  birches 
in  October.  Tho  seeds  of  tho  alder  and  biich  may 
be  kept  in  a  cool,  dry,  airy  situation  till  spring,  or  sows 
immediately  after  they  are  gathered.  They  come  up  in  the 
Jlay  or  June  following;  but  the  seeds  of  the  elm,  poplar, 
and  willow  should  bo  sown  immediately.  Many  will  come 
up  tho  same  autumn,  and  the  remainder  the  following 
April  and  May.  The  seeds  may  be  dried  and  preserved  ia 
bags  for  a  year ;  but  in  this  case  the  greater  part  will  not 
vegetate.  Poplar  and  willow  seeds  require  to  be  sown  on 
a  surface  rendered  level  and  slightly  firm  by  rolling. 
After  the  seeds  are  equally  distributed  over  it,  they  should 
be  covered  with  light  sandy  soil,  or  vegetable  mould,  no 
thicker  than  barely  to  conceal  the  seed.  After  tins  the 
bed  should  be  watered  and  shaded  and  kept  uniformly 
moist  by  occasional  watering  when  the  plants  make  their 
appearance.  Of  all  seedling  trees  raised  in  British  nur- 
series, none  grow  with  so  much  vigour  the  first  year  as 
the  common  elm ;  and,  therefore,  tho  seeds  of  this  tree 
require  to  be  placed  at  a  greater  distance  from  each  other 
than  those  of  any  other  kind.  The  seeds  Mi  the  elm  keep 
better  till  the  following  spring  than  those  of  the  poplar 
and  ■wiUow. 

Trees  with  Fleshy  Fruits. — ^The  fruit  of  the  genera  Pyrw, 
Cotoneaster,  Viburmtm,  Crataegus,  Ilex,  Primus,  Cerasus, 
JRhamnvs,  &c.,  ripens  from  August  to  December.  It  should 
be  gathered  when  ripe,  mised  with  sand,  and  laid  in  a 
heap  tiU  the  pulp  rots  away.  With  some  species  the  seed 
may  be  sifted  from  the  sand  and  sown  in  the  following 
February,  tho  seedlings  being  treated  as  the  seedlings  of 
the  conifers.  In  others  the  heap  may  be  left  for  two 
years,  and  many  of  the  seeds  will  not  germinate  till  the 
third  spring. 

Trees  with  Lcguminmts  Sfeds. — These  include  the  genera 
Cytisus,  Acacia,  Rohinia,  Glediischia,  Caragana,  &c.  The 
pods  generally  ripen  in  September  or  October,  but  some 
not  till  November  or  December.  The  seeds  may  be  kept  in 
the  pods  till  February,  and  then  sown  in  beds,  as  described. 
At  tho  end  of  two  years  the  young  treea  may  "be  trans- 
planted. 

The  Formation  and  Management  op  Plantations. 

Whether  plantations  of  forest  trees  should  be  sown  or 
planted,  is  a  question  which  has  been  much  discussed. 
It  is  readily  allowed,  that  sowing  is  the  natural  mode ;  but 
man  tries  by  art  to  supplement  nature,  and  to  obtain  a 
higher  rate  of  production  by  skill  and  labour.  Some  indeed 
have  asserted  that  the  timber  of  transplanted  trees  is  never 
80  valuable  as  that  of  sown  ones,  the  reason  alleged  being, 
that  the  transplanted  trees  hav6  lost  their  tap-roots.  On 
examining  the  roots  of  full-grown  trees,  however,  no  tap- 
root is  ever  found ;  on  the  contrary,  those  roots  which 
proceed  either  directly  or  obliquely  downwards  from  tho 
base  of  the  trunk,  are  uniformly  much  smaller  than  those 
which  proceed  horizontally,  a  few  inches  below  the  surface 
of  tho  ground.  The  tap-root,  therefore,  is  chiefly  of  use  to 
the  tree  whilst  young,  and  is  larger  in  proportion  to  the 
part  of  plant  above  ground,  in  the  first  year,  than  in  any 
succeeding  year;  and  as  the  top  of  the  tree  and  tho  lateral 
roots  increase  in  size,-  the  tap-root  ceises  to  increase,  till  in 
ten  or  twelve  years'  growth,  it  is  found  to  be  the  smallest 
of  the  main  roots  of  the  tree.  We  assume,  therefore,  that 
a  transplanted  tree,  other  circumstances  being  the  same,  is 
in  all  respects  as  good  as  a  seedling.  Hence  we  conclude, 
that  all  artificial  plantations  ought,  in  the  first  place,  to  be 
made  by  planting,  and  at  regular  distances.     Wo  would 
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carefully  prepare  the  soil  for  the  trees,  rfmovinj;  the  weeds 
ifterwards  I'or  two  or  three  years  till  the  branches  Ix'giii  to 
cover  the  frrouiul;  in  which  state  we  sliouUl  leave  it  (liiriiig 
Ihe  growth  of  the  plantation,  only  taking  care  to  remove 
large  weods.  This  kind  of  tree  culture,  however,  can  only 
take  place  with  advantage,  on  a  tolerably  level  surface, 
where  the  soil  is  of  the  same  nature  throughout.  Not 
to  speak  here  of  grounds  destined  for  ornamental  plan- 
tations, the  great  majority  of  plantations  formed  with  a 
view  to  profit  are  necessarily  on  fcilly  and  unculturable 
surfaces,  and  where  there  is  probably  a  variety  of  soil, 
even  in  a  limited  space.  The  preparation  to  be  given  in 
such  cases  is  under-draining ;  for  to  dig  or  trench  the  sur- 
face would  render  it  liable  to  be  washed  away  by  heavy 
rains  and  thawing  snow.  Plantations  under  such  circum- 
stances must  be  formed  by  digging  pits  for  each  tree,  and 
by  selecting  such  kinds  as  are  best  adapted  to  the  locality. 
This  frequently  occasions  the  use  of  a  variety  of  trees  in 
the  same  plantation,  causing  a  more  picturesque  effect  in 
the  landscape  and  a  more  advantageous  result  in  the  pro- 
duction of  timber.  We  have  already  stated  that  coniferous 
trees  should  be  transplanted  before  they  are  four  years  old; 
but  that  broad-leaved  trees  may  be  moved  at  four,  six, 
eight,  or  ten  years'  growth ;  provided  they  have  been 
transplanted  every  two  years  in  the  nursery,  and  that  the 
soil  is  sufficiently  deep  and  moist  to  bring  the  fibrous  roots 
into  full  action  the  first  summer.  When  strong  plants  of 
this  kind  are  used  they  overcome  the  natural  herbage 
immediately ;  and,  if  carefully  planted  in  good  soU,  not 
one  in  a  score  will  fail.  Smaller  plants,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  apt  to  be  choked  by  herbage,  and  to  have  their  leaves 
and  young  shoots  injured  by  insects.  In  a  dry  soil  and 
subsoil,  plants  with  a  mass  of  roots  cannot  subsist  the  first 
year ;  and  therefore  smaller  plants,  once  transplanted,  are 
preferable.  There  are  circumstances  under  which  sowing 
is  perhaps  the  only  mode  of  forming  plantations  that  can 
be  adopted  :  as  for  example,  in  the  dunes  of  Gascony, 
which  by  nearly  a  centiu-y  of  regularly  continued  sowings 
have  been  almost  entirely  transformed  from  drifting  sandy 
wastes  into  forests  of  the  cluster  pine.  In  making  planta- 
tions of  this  pine  we  should  prefer  sowing  several  seeds  in 
every  place  where  a  plant  was  intended  to  remain,  unless 
we  could  procure  a  sufficient  number  of  plants  of  two  years 
old  in  pots.  If  more  than  one  came  up,  the  rest  should 
be  removed  the  second  or  third  year;  and  while  the  plants 
are  young  care  must  be  taken  that  they  are  not  choked  by 
herbage.  When  steep  rocky  cliffs  or  stony  hiU-sides  are  to 
be  covered  with  wood,  sowing  is  the  only  mode  that  can 
be  resorted  to ;  the  kinds  of  seeds  to  be  sown  may  be 
selected  according  to  the  nature  of  the  debris  or  the  soil  in 
the  clefts  of  the  rocks.  Where  the  soil  is  good,  broad- 
leaved  trees  may  be  introduced ;  but  where  it  is  poor,  the 
Scotch  fir,  larch,  birch,  mountain  ash,  and  white  beam  tree 
are  most  suitable.  Where  there  is  no  visible  soil,  two  or 
three  seeds,  enveloped  in  a  composition  of  moss,  cow-dung, 
and  loam,  may  be  deposited  in  crevices,  or  among  loose 
stones ;  acted  upon  by  the  rain,  the  seeds  will  vegetate, 
and  find  nourishment  in  the  fragments  of  the  ball  in  which 
they  were  enveloped. 

Two  important  points  connected  with  the  formation  of 
plantations  are  the  distances  at  which  trees  should  be 
planted,  and  tho  use  of  nurse-trees.  As  the  strength  of  a 
plant  depends  on  the  number  of  its  leaves,  and  their  full  ex- 
posure to  light,  it  follows  that  the  strongest  young  trees  will 
be  those  which  are  clothed  with  branches  and  leaves  from  the 
groundupwards,  and  which  have  their  leaves  fvdly  exposed  on 
every  side  to  light.  The  distance  from  each  other  at  which 
trees  should  bo  placed  in  a  plantation  depends  on  the  size 
and  nature  of  the  plants,  and  the  soil,  and  situation.  To 
have  tall  and  straight  stems,  the  trees  are  planted  thickly 


(conifera  more  so  than  other  kinds),  about  4  to  6  feet 
apart;  but  whea  the  lower  branches  of  the  plants  interfere 
with  -one  another,  thinning  should  be  commenced  and  con- 
tinued from  time  to  time.  When  the  lower  tier  of  branches 
shows  symptoms  of  decay  they  should  be  removed  by 
cutting  close  to  the  stem.  This  process  of  pruning  has 
been  condemned  by  many,  particularly  in  soft-wood  trees; 
but  if  practised  early  and  judiciously  it  may  be  attended 
with  benefit,  especially  when  the  part  removed  does  not 
exceed  an  inch  in  diameter,  or  as  long  as  the  operation  ^n 
be  performed  with  an  ordinary  pocket-knife ;  the  wotmd 
will  heal  quickly,  au^  leaves  no  mark.  If  branches  are 
allowed  to  remain  till  tney  are  3  or  4  inches  in  diameter, 
and  are  then  cut  off  at  some  distance  from  the  bole  (anag- 
pruning)  the  timber  deteriorates,  the  wound  heals  over  in 
time,  but  the  timber  is  either  knotty  or  unsound.  Close- 
pruning  ia  performed  by  sawing  off  a  branch  close  to  the 
trunk  or  a  leading  brancL  When  the  wound  is  large,  a 
dressing  should  be  applied  to  exclude  air  and  moisture. 
For  this  ptirpose  linseed  oil,  or  three  parts  cow-dung  and 
one  part  powdered  lime,  will  be  found  useful.  In  the 
Royal  Forests  of  England  the  branch  of  an  oak  is  never 
removed  tinless  special  circumstances  require  it.  Long 
experience  has  justified  'this  system.  Lateral  branches 
which  are  growing  with  over  luxuriance,  and  attracting  too 
much  of  the  sap  of  the  plant,  shovdd  be  foreshortened,  just 
as  the  lateral  branches  of  a  hedge  are  clipped  when  they 
extend  too  far.  The  only  objection  to  this  method  of 
pruning  is  the  amount  of  labour  it  entails.  Mr  M'Nab  of 
the  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Edinburgh,  has  recently  urged 
the  advantage  of  stem-pruning  of  conifers,  on  the  grovmds 
that  it  encourages  a  free  growth,  and  tends  to  make  the 
trees  hardy  by  exposing  the  bark  of  the  stems  to  the  freer 
action  of  the  air.  Stem-pruned  trees  also  are  less  likely 
to  be  broken  by  a  weight  of  snow  lying  on  the  branches. 

For  pruning,  the  following  tools  are  required, — a  pockc  t 
knife,  hand-saw,  chisel,  and  pruning  shears;  the  two  laat 
are  fixed  on  long  poles.  Thinning,  carried  out  with  care 
from  time  to  time,  is  of  the  greatest  consequence.  The 
removal  of  weak  and  crooked  supernumeraries  prevent* 
unnecessary  exhaustion  of  the  soil,  while  it  admits  the 
essential  agents,  air  and  Ught,  which  favour  the  expansion 
of  lateral  branches.  If,  however,  the  trees  be  thinned  out 
too  widely,  the  side  branches  become  robust  and  the  stem 
is  not  dra\fc  up.  The  rule  in  thinning  should  he,  to  keep 
the  trees  clear  of  each  other,  so  that  the  branches  do  not 
interlace,  and  the  air  circulates  aU  round.  The  time  when 
thinning  should  commence  depends  on  local  circumstaDces, 
and  the  species  under  cultivation.  In  a  weU-managed 
plantation  the  proceeds  of  thinnings  in  twenty  years  should 
go  far  to  cover  the  expense  of  culture  and  interest  of  capital. 

The  next  point  to  be  considered  is  that  of  introducing 
nurse-plants  into  plantations.  That  these  have  a  tendency 
to  accelerate  the  upward  growth  of  trees  for  a  number  of 
years  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  it  is  at  the  expense  of  the 
side  branches  and  leaves.  Evergreen  nurses,  such  as  the 
Scotch,  silver,  and  spruce  firs,  improve  the  condition  of  a 
plantation  by  preventing  the  radiation  of  heat  from  tho 
ground,  by  checking  the  grovrth  of  herbage,  and  by  pro- 
tecting the  principal  trees  from  high  winds  until  they 
are  thoroughly  established  in  the  plantation.  The  kind  of 
tree  which  is  to  form  the  main  crop  having  been  fixed  on, 
and  the  niunber  that  when  full  grown  will  stand  on  an  acre 
or  any  given  surface,  they  should  be  planted  in  their  proper 
places,  and  the  intervals  filled  up  with  the  nurse-plants. 
As  the  nurses  grow,  and  their  branches  touch  the  princi- 
pals, let,  them  be  thinned,  so  as  not  to  prevent  the  free 
growth  of  the  principals  :  this  should  be  done  graduaUy. 
For  example,  it  is  customary  to  pjant  oak  with  ccniferouj 
nurses,  and  in  the  course  of  seven  to  ten  years  the  nursec 
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require  a  partial  tliiiining  to  make  way  for  the  principal 
'rces ;  at  this  date  the  pines  will  be  fit  for  polos  or  rails. 
It  often,  however,  happens  that  the  nurses  are  allowed  to 
remain  too  long,  and  the  principal  crop  consequently  suffers 
l.'om  the  evils  of  overcrowding 

We  have  now  alluded  to  some  of  the  chief  points  con- 
r.tcted  with  arboriculture,  but  the  subject  is  of  such  extent 
that  it  could  not  be  fully  treated  in  the  limits  of  this  article. 
Our  object  has  been  rather  to  direct  attention  to  general 
principles;  and  for  fuller  information  we  would  refer  those 
V,  JO  desire  a  more  practical  and  detailed  acquaintance  with 
t20  subject  to  the  following  works: — 

The  classic  Syh'a  of  Evelyn  and  the  exhaustive  Arlorelum  et 
Frulicttum  BriiannUum  of  Loudon  should  bo  in  the  h.tnds  of  all 
studenta  of  Arboriculture.  Selby's  History  of  Forest  Trees,  ]842  ; 
7'i<  Forester,  by  James  Brown,  4th  ed.,  1871;  Gri^or's  Arbori- 
e.  Iture,  1S68  ;  Du  Breuil's  Cours  Elimentaire  cf  Arboriculture, 
r,iris  ;  Parade's  Cours  Elttnentaire  dc  Culture  dcs  Bois,  Paris  ; 
Mathieu's  Flore  Forestiire,  Nancy,  1860;  andj  Hartifi's  Lehrbueh 
f-r  Forsttr,  Stuttgart,  1361,  are  all  useful  books.  Prize  essays  on 
Hrecial  subjecta  are  contained  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Highland 
a:\d  Agricultural  Society,  and  instructive  papers  on  various  practical 
details  are  to  be  found  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Scottish  Arbori- 
ct:Uural  Society.  The  Forest  Flora  of  Northern  India,  by  Stewart 
and  Brandis,  8vo,  with  4to  volume  of  iUustration.s,  London,  1874, 
contains  a  fjreat  amount  of  information  on  the  culture  of  trees  in 
I..dia  and  the  Himalayan  region.  For  American  trees  see  the  North 
A-nerican  Syh^a,  by  Michaux,  Paris,  1819;  Trees  and  Shrubs  of 
.' -.zssachusetts,  by  Emerson,  Boston,  1846;  and  Treis  of  America, 
by  If.  J.  Broune,  Now  York,  1846.  (H.  C.) 
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Showing  the  nnmher  of  Trees  required  to  pi  ant  an  Imperial 
or  Scotch  Acre,  at  distances  of  one  to  thirty  feet. 
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ARBROATH,  or  Aberbrothock,  a  seaport  and  manu- 
f.-icturing  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Forfar,  17 
miles  N.E.  of  Dundee  and  60  N.N.E.  of  Edinburgh,  in  lat. 
5G'  33'  N.  and  long.  2"  35'  W.  Of  its  origin  we  have  no 
information,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  shelter  of  the  river 
Brothock,  from  which  it  derives  its  name,  early  attracted 
a  settlement  of  seafaring  folk.  It  was  certainly  in  existence 
before  the  Tyronensian  monks  came  from  Kelso  to  take 
possession  of  the  beautiful  abbey  dedicated  to  Thomas-a- 
Becket,  which  King  William  the  Lion  had  just  founded 
in  1178.  Whether  the  town  was  created  a  royal  burgh  in 
1 1 80,  as  has  been  stated,  is  uncertain  ;  but  it  still  preserves 
ito  charter  of  1599.  By  King  John  of  England  it  was 
exempted  from  "toll  and  custom"  in  every  part  of  the 
southern  kingdom  except  London.  In  1320  a'parliaraent 
VMS  held  in  the  abbey  by  Robert  I.,  and  a  letter — one  of 
tie  most  remarkable  documents  of  our  early  history — 
was  addressed  to  the  Pope  in  regard  to  the  relations 
between  Scotland  and  England.  In  1394  the  burgesses 
of  Arbroath  entered  into  an  agreement  with  John  Gedy, 
the  abbot,  by  which  he  and  his  successors  were  bound  to 
maintain  a  sufficient  harbour  at  their  own  expense.  The 
abbacy  was  held  in  succession  by  Bishop  Beaton  of  Glas- 
gow, and  his  nephew,  Cardinal  Beaton,  afterwards  Arch- 
bishop of  St  Andrews.  It  was  abolished  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  and  erected  into  a  temporal  lordship  of  the 
Hamilton  family  in  1541.  There  is  a  tradition  that  the 
abbey  was  burned  by  a  neighbouring  "  laird  "  in  conse- 
quence of  a  private  quarrel  with  the  commendatary;  but 
it  is  more  generally  believed  that  it  merely  fell  into  ruin 
from  neglect.  There  is  no  evidence  that  it  stitfered  from 
the  attacks  of  the  Reformers.  The  vestry,  the  south  tran- 
sept, part  of  the  chancel,  the  south  wall  of  the  nave,  p;irt 
of  the  entrance  towers,  the  fine  Norman  gateway,  and  part 
of  the  secular  buildings  are  still  standing,  and  the  abbot's 
house,  now  called  the  abbey  house,  is  still  inhabited.  At 
tha  beginning  of  the  18th  century  Arbroath  was  a  place  of 
but  little  importance,  but  has  since  gradually  risen.  It  is 
low  the  principal  seat  of  the  sail-cloth  manufacture,  has 
ibout  thirty  spinning-mills,  and  seventeen  factories,  several 


considerable  foundries,  tanneries,  and  other  works.  During 
the  course  of  la«t  century  the  abbot's  harbour  was  super- 
seded by  one  more  commodious  a  little  to  the  west,  which 
was  enlarged  and  improved, about  1 844, at  a  cost  of  £50,000 
More  recently,  by  means  of  a  Government  loan  and  other 
funds,  amounting  together  to  £35,000,  the  entrance  and  bar 
have  been  much  deepened, and  a  wet  dock  is  (1875)  in  course 
of  formation.  A  neat  signal  tower,  50  feet  in  height,  with 
an  excellent  telescope,  communicates  with  the  Bell-Rock 
lighthouse ;  and  on  the  north  pier  is  a  fixed  red  light,  at 
an  elevation  of  24  feet,  visible  8  miles  off.  The  imports 
are  flax,  hemp,  coal,  &c.;  and  the  exports,  paving-stones, 
grain,  potatoes,  fish,  <tc.  At  the  first  of  December  1873 
the  number  of  vessels  registered  at  the  port  was  64,  with 
an  aggregate  burden  of  9242  tons.  The  customs  receipts 
that  year  amounted  to  £15,801,  ISs.  Id.;  the  tax  on 
British  spirits  to  £0767,  lis,;  total,  £22,629,  4s.  Id., 
showing  an  increase  on  the  preWous  year  of  £604,  14s.  Id. 
Among  the  public  buildings  are  the  town-hall,  a  trades'  hall, 
the  new  hall,  the  parish  church,  with  a  spire  150  feet  high, 
three  quoad  sacra  churches,  five  Free,  three  United  Presby- 
terian, one  Episcopalian,  one  Roman  Catholic,  and  two 
Independent.  There  are  six  branch  banks,  a  savings  bank, 
a  public  library,  an  excellent  museum,  a  high  school,  five 
other  public  and  a  number  of  adventure  and  denominational 
schools,  with  an  aggregate  attendance  of  3000  children,  an 
infirmary,  and  a  considerable  number  of  charitable  endow- 
ments. The  municipal  government  is  vested  in  a  provost, 
three  baOies,  a  treasurer,  a  dean  of  guild,  and  twelve  coun- 
cillors ;  and  there  are  seven  incorporated  trades.  In  the 
year  1873-74  the  expenditure  for  general  public  purposes  — 
including  paving,  lighting,  cleansing,  but  excluding  im- 
provements, water,  and  sanitary  expenditure — was  £6773, 
153.  3d.  The  town  has  been  drained  and  well  paved  ;  an 
additional  though  somewhat  small  supply  of  water  has  been 
recently  obtained,  and  the  sanitary  condition  is  on  the  whole 
satisfactory. 

Arbroath  unites  with  Forfar,  Montrose,  Brechin,  and 
Berviu,  in  sending  a  member  to  parliament.  By  the  censn.'t 
of  I87I  it  contained  2359  inhabited  houses,  and,  including 
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179  witliin  the  royalty  but  beyond  the  parliamentary 
boundary,  20,170  inhabitants.  Of  these  3723  are  engaged 
in  manufacturing  linen  fabrics.  "  Arbroath  is  a  station  on 
the,  Caledonian  EaOway.  The  market  day  is  Saturday ; 
and  fairs  are  held  on  the  last  Saturday  of  January,  the  first 
Saturday  after  Whitsunday,  the  18th  of  July,  if  that  day 
ia  a  Saturday,  or  on  the  first  Saturday  thereafter,  and  the 
first  Saturday  after  Martinmas.  About  a  mile  from  the 
town,  at  St  Vigeans  Church,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
of  the  Scottish  sculptured  stones,  containing  what  has  been 
held  to  be  the  only  legible  inscription  left  us  in  the  Pictish 
language  {Sculptured  Stones  of  Scotland).  See  Statistical 
Account  of  Scotland,  vol.  xi.,  and  local  histories. 
,  AEBUTHNOT,  John,  a  celebrated  physician,  wit,  and 
man  of  letters  of  the  age  of  Queen  Anne,  was  bom  at 
Arbuthnot,  near  Montrose.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  some- 
what uncertain;  many  authorities  give  1675,  which  is 
scarcely  reconcilable  with  his  first  appearance  in  London ; 
it  should  probably  be  1 665  or  1 667.  His  father  was  a 
clergyman  of  the  Scotch  Episcopal  Church,  who  was  com- 
pelled by  the  Eevolution  to  resign  his  charge,  and  whose 
family  were  consequently  dependent  on  their  own  exertions. 
Young  Arbuthnot  studied  at  the  University  of  Aberdeen, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  He  proceeded  soon 
after  to  London,  and  for  a  time  supported  himself  there  by 
teaching  mathematics.  His  first  published  work  was  a 
translation,  with  considerable  additions,  of  a  treatise  by 
Huyghens,  called  0/  the  Laws  of  Chance,  or  a  Method  of 
Calculation  of  the  Easards  of  Game,  1692.  About  this 
time  there  was  much  speculation  concerning  the  geological 
formation  of  the  earth,  and  Dr  Woodward  published  an 
Essay  towards  a  natural  history  of  the  earth,  in  which 
some  curious  views  were  propounded  with  regard  to  the 
deluge.  This  essay  Arbuthnot  attacked  with  great  success 
in  his'  Examination  of  Dr  'Woodward's  Account  of  the 
Deluge,  &c.,  London  1695.  By  this  wor^:  he  was  brought 
into  prominent  notice,  and  not  only  gained  means  to  extend 
his  practice,  but  at  the  same  time  brought  himself  into 
connection  with  the  circle  of  wits  and  literary  men  who 
formed  the  chief  glory  of  the  age.  He  followed  up  the 
work  on  Dr  Woodward  by  another  on  the  usefulness  of 
mathematical  learning,  and  contribute.!  to  the  Royal 
Society  an  interesting  memoir,  called  An  Argument  fen- 
Divine  Providence  drawn  from  the  Equal  Number  of  Births 
of  both  Sexes,  which  procured  him,  in  1 704,  admission  as  a 
Fellow  to  the  Royal  Society.  A  year  later  appeared  the 
first  edition  of  a  larger  work.  Tables  of  the  Grecian,  Roman, 
and  Jewish  Measures,  <fec.  This  is  still  a  work  of  some 
value,  though  in  many  parts  superseded.  It  was  held  in 
considerable  estimiation  on  the  Continent,  and  was  trans- 
lated into  Latin.  About  this  time  a  happy  accident  intro- 
duced Arbuthnot  to  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  who  was 
seized  with  sudden  illness  when  on  a  visit  to  Epsom. 
Arbuthnot,  who  chanced  to  be  there  at  the  time,  was  called 
in,  and  ever  afterwards  continued  to  be  physician  to  the 
prince.  In  1705,  at  the  especial  request  of  the  Queen,  he 
was  made  her  physician  extraordinary,  and  four  years  later 
he  became  Royal  Physician  in  ordinary.  In  the  same  year 
ke  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians. 
He  was  now  in  the  very  centre  of  the  literary  society  of 
the  time,  and  in  it  his  great  talents,  massive  learning,  and 
brilliant  wit  enabled  him  to  take  a  prominent  place.  He 
was  on  terms  of  close  intimacy  with  Pope,  Swift,  (Jay,  and 
Pamell,  and  quickly  became  one  -qI  the  foremost  literary 
men  of  the  Tory  party.  In  1712  appeared  the  celebrated 
political  allegory,  called  the  History  of  John  Bull.  The 
object  of  this  admirable  piece  of  satire  was  to  throw 
ridicule  on  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  to  excite  among 
the  people  a  feeling  of  disgust  at  the  protracted  war  then 
being  carried  on  against  Louis  of  •France.     The  rations 


at  war  are  represented  as  tradesmen  involved  in  a  lawsuit 
the  origin  of  the  dispute  is  traced  to  their  selfish  and 
narrow  views ;  their  national  characteristics  are  skilfully 
hit  off,  and  the  various  events  of  the  war,  with  the  accom- 
panying political  intrigues,  are  symbolised  by  the  stages 
in  the  progress  of  the  suit,  the  tricks  of  the  lawyers,  and 
the  devices  of  the  principal  attorney  (Marlborough)  to  pro- 
long the  struggle.  There  have  been  many  imitations  of 
this  famous  allegory,  but  few  of  them  have  been  so  happUy 
conceived,  or  so  well  sustained.  Its  immediate  efTect  was 
very  considerable,  and  it  is  even  now  of  interest  for  the 
lively  picture  it  presents  of  the  politics  of  the  period.  At 
the  time  of  its  appearance  it  was  generally  attributed  to 
Swift,  but  passages  in  Swift's  own  letters  make  it  quite 
clear  that  Arbuthnot  was  the  sole  author. 

The  death  of  the  Queen  in  1714  was  a  severe  blow  to 
Arbuthnot.  He  lost  his  post  as  court  physician,  and  waa 
much  impaired  in  his  means.  He  appears  about  this  time 
to  have  paid  a  short  visit  to  Paris,  and  on  his  return  took 
up  his  residence  in  Dover  Street.  His  correspondence  shows 
that  after  the  Queen's  death  he  was  at  first  disposed  to  be 
despondent  and  gloomy,  but  he  soon  recovered  his  natural 
buoyancy  of  spirits,  and  entered  with  eagerness  into  the 
proposed  work  of  the  Scriblerus  Club.  The  principal 
members  of  this  club  were  Pope,  Gay,  Swift,  Arbuthnot, 
Pamell,  Harley,  Atterbury,  and  Congreve.  The  work  pro- 
jected by  them,  a  comprehensive  satire  on  the  abuses  of 
human  learning,  was  never  completed.  One  briUiant  frag- 
ment, the  first  book  of  the  Memoirs  of  Martinus  Scriblerus, 
published  in  Pope's  Works,  is  undoubtedly  the  work  of 
Arbuthnot,  though  it  is  not  improbable  that  some  portiona 
are  due  to  Pope  and  Swift.  It  is  an  admirable  combination 
of  wit  and  learning,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the  finest  pieces 
of  sarcastic  humour  in  the  Kngliah  language.  Arbuthnot 
still  continued  practice  as  a  physician,  and  attained  great 
■  eminence  in  his  profession.  In  1723  he  was  made  one  of 
Ihe  censors  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  and  in 
1727  had  the  honour  of  dehvering  the  Harveian  oration. 
In  1731  he  published  an  Essay  concerning  the  Nature  of 
Aliments,  which  has  been  frequently  republished,  and  haa 
been  translated  into  German.  In  1733  he  wrote  an  Essay 
on  the  Effects  of  Air  on  Human  Bodies.  He  died  in 
February  1735.  The  scattered  writings  of  Arbuthnot,  on 
which  his  reputation  as  a  wit  rests,  are  so  interwoven  with 
the  works  of  Swift  and  Pope,  that  it  is  difficult  to  discover 
what  is  absolutely  his.  A  collected  edition,  Miscellaneous 
Works  of  the  late  Dr  Arbuthnot,  Glasgow,  1750-51,  contains 
many  pieces  that  were  expressly  disclaimed  by  the  authof'sj 
son. 

ARC,  JoiN  OF.     See  Joan  of  Aeo. 

ARCADE  (Fr.  arcade,  arcature,  Ital.  areata,  Ger.  Bogfn- 
gang),  in  street  architecture  a  covered  way  or  passsige, 
either  open  at  the  side  with  a  range  of  pilla"^,  or  completely 
covered  over.  The  finest  arcades  of  this  description  are  to 
be  found  in  Paris.  Some  have  open  sides,  such  as  those 
in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  Palais  Royal,  and  Old  Place  Royal  ; 
others,  such  as  the  Passages  des  Panaromas,  Jouffroy,  and 
de  Princes,  are  covered  passages,  and  form  convenient 
thoroughfares.  A  few,  like  the  Passages  Choiseul  and  do 
rOpera,  are  favourite  lounges.  They  are  all  more  or  less 
Lined  with  elegant  shops.  There  are  two  specimens  of 
covered  passage-arcades  in  London,  the  Burlington  and 
Lowther,  but  they  are  very  inferior  in  style  to  those  in 
Paris.  The  arcade  which  runs  round  three  sides  of  the 
Square  of  St  Mark  at  Venice  is  the  finest  of  its  kind.  In 
Gtothic  architecture  the  term  signifies  a  range  of  arches, 
supported  on  columns  or  piers,  and  either  open  or  attached 
to  a  wall  The  word  is  used  in  contradistinction  to  colon- 
nade, which  is  a  range  of  columns  carrymg  level  entabla- 
tures.    The  oldest  known  in  England  is  probably  that  at 
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the  old  refectory  in  "Westminster  Abbey,  the  work  of  the 
Confessor  (fig.  1).  Examples  of  attached  arcadei  may  be 
eeen  at  St  John's,  Devizes  (fig.  2),  at  Canterbury  and 
Amiens,  and  at  Notre  Dame,  Paris ;  of  detached  arcades,  at 
Wolla,  Lucca,  and  Pisa ;  of  arcades  over  piers  and  arches,  at 
Lincoln  ;  of  arcades,  the  openings  of  which  form  seats  or 
canopied  stalls  (which  is  very  common  in  chapter-houses), 
kt  Lichfield.  Arcades  are  found  both  inside  and  out- 
side mediaeval  buildings.     If  under  the  windows  inside  a 
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-Arc.i'le,  Westmuut«r 
Abbey. 


Fia.  2.— Arcade,  St  John's, 
Devizes 


building,  their  columns  generally  rest  on  a  stone  seat  or 
bench  table.     Sometimes  the  arcades  are  pierced  here  and 
there'  to   form   windows.      Sometimes  the  triforium  is  a 
series   of   arcades,    as   in    parts    of    Canterbury,    Exeter, 
Beverley,  St  John's,  Chester,  and  many  other  examples. 
la  detached  arcades,  a  very  pleasing  eifect  is  often  produced 
by  placing  the  columns,  which  are  attached  to  the  wall, 
opposite  the  centre  of  the  opening  instead  of  immediately 
behind  the  front  column,  so  as  to  alternate  and  enhance 
the  effect  of  the  perspective,  as  at  Wells.     The  intersections 
of  arcades  of  interlaced  circular  arches,  as  at  St  John's, 
Devizes,  and  at  Canterbury,  were  at  one  time  supposed  to 
Lave  been  the  origin  of  the  Gothic  or  pointed  arch.     Many 
of  the  cathedrals  abroad  hate  arcaded  fronts,  as  at  Pisa. 
That  at  Lucca  has  a  range  of  double  arcades,  one  behind  the 
other,  the  cofumns  alternating,  as  may  also  be  seen  at  Wells 
and  Lincoln.     (For  examples  of  arcades,  see  Parker's  Glos- 
tary  of  Architecture,  andViollet  le  Due's  Dictionnaire,\o\.  L) 
AKCADIA,   an   inland  and    mountainous    country    of 
ancient  Greece,  bounded  on  the  N.   by  Achaia,  on  the  W. 
by  Elis,  on  the  S.  by  Messenia  and  Laconia,  and  on  the  K 
by  Argolis,  and  almost  shut  in   from   the  neighbourLdg 
states  by  a  natural  rampart     Its  most  important  heights 
were  Cyllene,  the  birth-place  of  Hermes,  in  the  north-east, 
Erj-manthus  in  the  northwest,  Artenusium  and  Parthe- 
nium  in  the  east,  and  Ma?nalus  and  Lycaeus  in  the  south. 
It  was  watered  by  the  Alpheus,  the  largest  river  of  the 
Peloponnesus,  the  Helisson,  the  Ladon,  the  Erymanthus, 
and  a   niimber  of  smaller  streams  which  cut  their  way,  in 
many  cases  by  underground  passages,  through  the  lime- 
stone rocks.     In  the  east  there  were  several  lakes,  as  those 
of  Orchomenos  and  Stymphalus ;  and  in  the  north-east, 
near  Nonacris,  was  the  great  waterfall  of  the  Stjrx,  which 
jiroduced  such  a  deep  impression  on  the  ancient  Greek 
jnind.     Arcadia  seems  to  have  been  inhabited  from  the 
carhest  times  of  Grecian  history   by  the   same  raco  of 
people,  which  down  to  the  days  of  Eoman  dominion  con- 
tinued to  bo  distinguished  from  the  neighbouring  states 
by  gTP.iter  simplicity  and  inertness  of  life.     Deprived  hy 
their  position  of  the  quickening  influence  of  commerce, 
broken  up  into  small  and  almost  independent  communities 
by  the  physical  character  of  their  coirafry,  and  thus  having 
haixlly    ar.y   proper    national    existence,    the    Arcadians 
acquired  a  certain  awkwardness  in  dealing  with  their  more 
viva.'ioiu  nci.'hbours.  who  laughed  at  Arcadian  stupidity, 
^■hfle  they  wore  plenscd  with  Arcadian  hospitality,  and 
nlmo?t  envied    Arcadiju   repose.     Like  other  mountain- 


dwellers  they  were  determined  defenders  of  their  liberty, 
and  their  history  is  chiefly  taken  up  with  united  or 
sporadic  conflict  against  Spartan  invasion.  About  the 
time  of  the  foundation  of  Megalopolis  (370  B.C.)  a  certain 
unity  and  consequent  power  were  attained,  but  it  was  not 
long  ere  matters  fell  back  to  their  former  condition.  Ulti- 
mately the  whole  country  joined  the  Achsean  Leagvie,  and 
was  afterwards  incorporated  with  the  Roman  province  of 
Achaia.  The  most  important  towns  in  Arcadia  were 
Tegea,  Stymphalus,  Cleitor,  Pallantium,  Pheneus,  Caryae, 
Nonacris,  Methydrium,  Heraea,  Mantinea,  Lycosura,  accord- 
ing to  Pausanias,  the  most  ancient  town  in  Greece,  and 
Megalopolis,  one  of  the  most  recent.  The  "Greek  and 
Roman  poets  celebrated  the  simplicity  of  Arcadian  life 
and  character,  not  without  a  certain  touch  of  satire  ;  but 
by  modems,  such  as  Sannazar  and  Sydney,  the  country  and 
its  inhabitants  have  been  idealised  and  elevated  into  a  type 
of  pure  pastoral  happiness. 

ARCESELAUS,  a  Greek  philosopher,  and  founder  of 
the  New  or  Middle  Academy,  was  born  at  Pitane  in  .iEolia, 
about  316  B.C.  He  received  careful  training  in  his  youth 
from  the  mathematician  Autolycus,  and  then  proceeded  to 
Athens,  where  for  some  time  he  studied  under  Theophrastus. 
He  was  gained  over  to  the  Academy  by  Grantor,  with 
whom  he  continued  to  live  on  terms  of  the  closest 
intimacy.  After  the  death  of  Grantor,  Arcesilaus  continued 
to  study  under  Polemo  and  then  under  Crates,  whom  ho 
succeeded  as  leader  of  the  school.  There  is  a  little  doubt 
as  to  the  philosopher's  mode  of  hfe.  According  to  some 
he  lived  in  extravagant,  even  profligate  style,  and  Diogenes 
Laertius  tells  us  that  he  died  in  his  75th  year  of  excessive 
drinking.  But  the  testimony  of  others,  e.g.,  Cleanthee, 
seems  to  show  that  ho  practised  extreme  moderation  ;  and 
some  of  his  practical  precepts  tend  to  confirm  this  view. 
He  was  much  beloved  and  respected  by  the  Athenians,  and 
is  celebrated  for  his  acuteness,  eloquence,  and  learning. 
His  philosophical  opinions  can  only  be  gathered  from 
scattered  notices  in  Cicero,  Sextus,  and  others.  He 
advocated  the  Socratic  or  colloquial  method  of  discussion, 
although  he  depreciated  dialectic  proper,  and  seems  to  have 
carried  out  thoroughly  the  sceptical  element  in  the  Platonic 
school  His  theory  of  knowledge  was  developed  in  direct 
antagonism  to  that  of  the  Stoics.  He  especially  opposed 
their  favourite  doctrine,  that  the  criterion  of  truth  was  to 
be  found  in  the  irresistible  or  irresistibly  convincing 
impression,  which  served  as  a  mean  between  science  and 
opinion,  and  was  common  to  the  wise  man  and  the  foolish. 
Arcesilaus  denied  that  such  a  mean  was  possible,  and  showed 
further,  that  as  conviction  implied  approval  or  judgment, 
it  could  not  apply  to  impressions  but  only  to  thoughts. 
Moreover,  the  mere  force  of  conviction  could  not  be  a  test 
of  truth,  since  a  false  conception  might  be  quite  as  irre- 
sistible as  a  true  one.  Arcesilaus  brought  forward  no  new 
arguments  against  knowledge  in  general ;  he  appears  to  have 
thought  that  by  overthrowing  the  theory  of  knowledge 
which  rests  on  the  truth  of  the  senses,  he  had  destroyed  aU 
possibility  of  rational  conviction.  The  final  result  of  his 
speculation  was  accordingly,  that  he  could  not  know  any- 
thing, not  even  his  own  ignorance.  It  was  the  part  of  a 
wise  man  to  despair  of  certainty.  To  the  ordinary  argur 
ment  against  scepticism,  that  it  destroys  the  power  of  acting, 
Arcesilaus  replied  by  pointing  out  that  impressions  or  ideas 
affect  the  will  and  produce  actions,  whether  they  are  true 
or  not.  Men  can  act  upon  their  ideas  with  or  without  a 
conviction  of  their  truth.  In  practical  matters  probability 
is  a  suflScient  guide.  We  have  no  certain  information  as 
to  how  this  doctrine  was  applied  to  the  questions  of  morals. 
(See  Brodeisen,  De  Arcaila  philosopho,  1821  ;  Geffers,  De 
Arcesila,  1842;  Zeller,  Philosophic  d.  Oriechen,  iii  1, 
448,  ,q.) 
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ARCH,  iQ  building,  a  portion  of  mason-work  disposed 
in  tlie  form  of  an  arc  or  bow,  and  designed  to  carry 
the  building  over  an  open  space.  Tlje  simplest  and  oldest 
expedient  for  supporting  a  structure  over  a  door-way  is  to 
use  a  single  ston*  or  lintel  of  sufficient  length.  On  account 
of  the  difficulty  of  procuring  stones  of  great  size,  this 
expedient  can  only  be  used  for  moderate  apertures ;  nor 
can  it  be  applied  when  there  is  to  be  a  heavy  superstructure, 
because  the  weight  resting  on  the  lintel  would  cause  a 
compression  of  the  upper,  and  a  distension  of  the  under 
side.  Now,  no  kind  of  stone  can  bear  any  considerable 
distending  strain,  and  thus  stone-lintels  are  liable  to 
fracture.  The  ancient  Greek  temples  afiford  instances  of 
the  use  of  horizontal  lintels  of  considerable  size,  but  these 
architraves  carry  only  the  cornice  of  the  building.  The 
employment  of  a  colonnade  with  flat  architraves  to  support 
an  upper  story  is  contrary  to  sound  principles,  and,  even  in 
the  case  of  ordinary  houses,  we  see  that  the  builder  has 
been  fain  to  relieve  the  pressure  on  the  lintel  by  means  of 
a  concealed  arch.  In  stone-work  we  must  depend  on 
compression  alone. 

When  a  Hntel  had  been  accidentally  broken  in  two,  we 
may  suppose  that  the  masons  had  set  the  ends  of  the 
halves  upon  the  door-posts,  and  brought  the  broken  ends 
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Fig.  1.  Fig.  2. 

logetter.  .  In  this  way  there  would  be  formed  a  support 
for  the  upper  building  much  stronger  than  was  the  stone 
when  entire ;  only  there  is  a  tendency  to  thrust  the  door- 
posts asunder,  and  means  must  be  taken  to  resist  this  out- 
thrust.  The  transition  from  this  arrangement  to  that  of 
three  or  more  wedge-shaped  stones  fitted  together  was  easy, 
and  thus  the  gradual  development  of  the  arch  resulted. 

So  long  as  such  structures  are  of  small  dimensions  no 
great  nicety  is  required  in  the  adaptation  of  the  parts, 
because  the  friction  of  the  surfaces  and  the  cohesion  of  the 
mortar  are  sufficient  to  compensate  for  any  impropriety  of 
arrangement.  But  when  we  proceed  to  construct  arches 
of  large  span  we  are  forced  to  consider  carefully  the 
nature  and  intensity  of  the  various  strains  in  order  that 
provision  may  be  made  for  resisting  them. 

Until  the  laws  of  the  equilibrium  of  pressures  were 
discovered,  it  was  not  possible  to  investigate  these  strains, 
and  thus  our  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  bridge-building 
is  of  very  recent  date ;  nor  even  yet  can  it  be  said  to  be 
perfected.  The  investigation  is  one  of  great  difficulty, 
and  mathematicians  have  sought  to  render  it  easier  by 
introducing  •  certain  pre-supposed  conditions ;  thus,  in 
treatises  on  the  theory  of  the  arch',  the  structure  is  regarded 
SIS  consisting  of  a  course  of  arch-stones  resting  on  abut- 
ments, and  carrying  a  load  which  is  supposed  to  press 
gnly  downwards  upon  the  arch-stones.  Also  cohesion  and 
friction  are  put  out  of  view,  in  other  words,  the  investigation 
is  conducted  as  if  the  stones  could  slide  freely  upon  each 
Other.  1-  Now,  if  the  Line  of  pressure  of  one  stone  against 
^aother  cross  their  mutual  surface  perpendicularly,  there  is 


no  tendency  to  slide  j  and  if  this  condition  be  adliered  to 
throughout  the  whole  structure,  there  must  result  complete 
stability,  since  the  whole  of  the  friction  and  the  whrfe 
consistency  of  the  cement  contribute  thereto.  But  if,  in 
any  case,  the  line  of  pressure  should  cross  the  mutual 
surface  obliquely,  the  tendency  to  slide  thereby  occasioned 
must  be  resisted  by  the  cohesion,  and  so  the  firmness  of 
the  structure  would.be  impaired.  Hence  an  investigation, 
conducted  on  the  supposition  of  the  non-existence  of 
cohesion,  must  necessarily  lead  us  to  the  best  possible 
construction..  But  we  can  hardly  say  as  much  in  favour 
of  the  hypothesis  that  the  load  presses  only  downwards 
upon..ihe  arch-stones.  In  order  to  place  such  a  supposition 
in  accordance  with  the  facts  of  the  case,  we  should  have 
to  dress  the  inner  ends  of  the  arch-stones  ^"ith  horizontal 
facets  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  and  transmitting  the 
downward  pressure.  But  if,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  the  inner  surfaces 
be  obhque,  they  cannot  transmit  a 
vertical  pressure  unless  in  virtue  of 
cohesion,  and  then  this  hj^othesis 
of  only  downward  pressure  on  the 
arch-stones  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  fundamental  principle  of 
stability.  In  a  thorough. investi- 
gation this  hypothesis  must  be  set 
aside,  and  the  oblique,  pressure  on 
the  inner  ends  of  the  .arch-stones 
must  be  taken  into  account.  Since 
the  depth  of  the  arch-stones  is  small 
in  comparison  with  the  whole  dipiensions  of  the  structure, 
and  since  the  line  of  the  pressure  transmitted  from  one  to 
another  of  them  must  always  be  within  that  depth,  it  is 
admissible  to  suppose,  for  the  purpose  of  analysing  the 
strains,  that  the  arch-stones  form  an  exceedingly  thin 
course,  and  that  their  joints  are  everj-where  normal  to  the 
curve  of  the  arch.  EventuaUy,  however,  the  depth  of  the 
arch-stones  must  bo  carefully  considered. 

We  may  best  obtain  a  clear  view  of  the  whole  subject  bj 
first  assuming  that  the  load  presses  only  downwards  on  the 
arch-stones,  or  that  the  inner  ends  of  theae  are  cut  with 
horizontal  facets. 

Let  Q'P'APQ  (fig.  i)  represent  a  portion  of  such  an  arch 
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Fig.  4. 

pjaced  equally  on  the  two  sides  of  the  crown  A,  then  the 
whole  weight  of  the  structure  included  between  the  two 
vertical' lines  P'H'  and'PH  must  be  supported  at  P'  and  P, 
so  that  the  downward  pressure  at  the  point  P  must  be  the 
weight  of  the  building  imposed  over  AP.  This  pressure 
downwards  is  accompanied  by  a  tendency  to  separate  the 
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supporting  points  P  and  P.  Now,  as  thia  tendency  is 
horizontal  its  intensity  cannot  be  changed  by  the  load 
acting  only  downwards,  and  must  remain  the  same 
throughout  the  structure,  wherefore  the  actual  pressure  at 
P  must  be  found  by  combining  this  fixed  horizontal  thrust 
with  the  downward  pressure  equal  to  the  weight  of  the 
bridge  from  A  to  P.  If,  then,  we  draw  ah  horizontally 
to  represent  this  constant  thrust,  and  ap  upwards  to 
represent  the  weight  of  this  portion  of  the  arch,  the  line 
j>k  must,  according  to  the  law  of  the  composition  of 
pressures,  indicate  both  in  direction  and  in  intensity  the 
actual  strain  at  the  point  P.  This  pressure  must  be 
perpendicular  to  the  joint  of  the  stones,  and  must  therefore 
be  parallel  to  the  straight  line  drawn  to  touch  the 
curve  at  P. 

Hence,  if  the  form  of  the  inside  of  the  arch,  or  the 
intrados  as  it  is  called,  be  prescribed,  we  can  easily  discover 
the  law  of  the  pressures  at  its  various  parts  ;  thus,  to  find 
the  strain  at  the  point  Q,  we  have  only  there  to  apply 
'i  tangent  to  the  curve  and  to  draiv  hq  parallel  thereto; 
kq  represents  the  oblique  strain  at  Q  ;  07  represents  the 
whole  weight  from  the  crown  A  to  Q,  and  therefore  pq  is 
proportional  t'  the  weight  imposed  upon  the  position  PQ 
of  the  arc. 

Using  the  ^enguage  ^of  trigonometry,  the  horizontal 
thrust  is  to  th^  oblique  strain  at  any  part  of  the  curve  as 
radius  is  to  the  secant  of  the  angle  of  inclination  to  the 
horiion;  also  the  same  horizontal  thrust  is  to  the  weight  of 
the  superstructure  as  radius  is  to  the  tangent  of  the  same 
inclination.  And  thus,  if  the  intrados  be  a  known  curve, 
such  as  a  circle,  an  ellipse,  or  a  parabola,  we  are  able 
without  much  trouble  to  compute,  on  this  hypothesis,  the 
load  to  be  placed  over  each  part. 

If  we  use  the  method  of  rectangular  co-ordinates  placing 
X  along  OH  and  z  vertically  downwards,  so  that  IV  may  be 
the  increment  of  x,  wQ  that  of  z,  the  tangent  of  the  inclina- 
tion at  P  is  -J-,  and  therefore  if  h  stand  for  the  horizon- 
tal strain  and  w  for  the  weight  of  the  arch,  we  hate — 

vhile  the  oblique   strain   is  h     /( — rv"  )•     ^°  *^^ 

change   of   weight   from   P   to   a   proximate   point  Q  is 

S„  =  AS(|). 

Let  RST  be  the  outline  which  the  mason-work  would 
have  if  placed  compactly  over  the  arch-stones,  in  which 
case  RST  is  called  the  exlrados,  then  the  weight  supported 
at  P  is  proportional  to  the  surface  ARSP,  and  the  incre- 
ment of  the  weight  is  proportional  to  PSTQ,  hence  if  the 
weights  and  strains  be  measured  in  square  units  of  the 
vertical  section  of  the  structure,  and  if  y  be  put  for  PS 
the  thickness  of  the  mason-work,  we  have — 

fiw  =  yZz,  whence  y  =  A  c-; . 

When  the  curve  APQ  is  given,  the  relations  of  r  and  of 
its  diflfcrentials  to  x  are  known,  and  thus  the  configuration 
of  the  citrados  can  be  graced,  and  we  are  able  to  arrange 
the  load  so  as  to  keep  all  the  strains  in  equilibrium. 

But  when  the  form  of  the  eitrados  is  prescribed  and 
that  of  the  intrados  is  to  be  discovered,  we  encounter  very 
5reat  difficulties.  >  -  Seeing  that  our  hypothesis  is  not 
admissible  in  practice,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  engage 
in  this  inquiry ;  it  may  suffice  to  take  a  single,  and  that 
the  most  interesting  case. 

U  the  whole  space  between  the  arch-stones  and  the  road- 
^•ay.be  filled  up,  the  extrados  becomes  a  straight  line,  and 


when  thia  is  horizontal  we  have  y  =  t,  so  that  the  form  of 
the  arch  must  be  such  as  to  satisfy  the  condition— 

that  is  to  say,  z  must  oe  a  function* of  x  such  as  to  be  pro- 
portional to  its  own  second  derivative  or  differeiUial 
coejjicicnt.  Now  thia  character  is  distinctive  of  the  cate- 
narian functions,  and  therefore  ultimately 


e      -f « 


)• 


where  A  is  AO,  the  thickness  at  the  crown  of  the  arch, 
and  e  the  basis  of  the  Napierian  system  of  logarithms.  In 
this  case,  since  Zw  =  zSj-, — 


7  =  AVA|e''-e~~'|, 


Fig.  6. 


so  that  the  form  of  the  arch  and  also  its  weight  maj 
readily  be  computed  by  help  of  a  table  of  catenarian  func- 
tions. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  case  when  the  ends  of  the  arch- 
stones  are  dressed  continuously,  while  the  imposed  load  is 
formed  of  stones  having  vertical 
faces.  The  weight  of  the  column 
PSTQ  resting  on  the  oblique  face  PQ 
is  prevented  from  sliding  by  a  resist- 
ance on  the  vertical  surface  QX, 
which  resistance  goes  to  partly  oppose 
the  horizontal  strain  transmitted  by 
the  preceding  arch-stone  ;  and  thus 
the  out-thrust  of  the  arch,  instead 
of  being  entirely  resisted  by  the 
ultimate  abutment,  is  spread  over  the 
whole  depth  of  the  structure.  In 
this  case  the  horizontal  thrust  against 
QT  is  to  the  weight  of  the  column 
as  Qtt,  the  increment  of  r,  is  to  Ptt, 
the  increment  of  x;  wherefore,  putting  H  for  the  hori- 
zontal thrust  at  the  crown  of  the  arch,  and  h  for  that 
part  of  it  which  comes  down  to  P,  the  decrement  of  h 
from  P  to  Q  i$  proportional  to  the  rectangle  under  PS 
and  Qir,  that  is  to  say, 

SA  =  ySz . 

Now,  the  whole  decrement  from  the  crown  downwards  is 
the  sum  or  integral  of  all  such  partial  decrements,  and 
therefore  the  horizontal  thrust  transmitted  to  P  is  expressed 
by  the  symbol — 

A  =  H-/y8z, 

while  the  whole  weight  supported  at  P  is  the  analogous 

integral 

w  =ft/Sx , 

But  the  resultant  of  these  two  pressures  must  be  perpendi- 
cular to  the  joint  of  the  arch-stones,  or  parallel  to  the  line 
of  the  curve ;  wherefore  ultimately  we  obtain,  as  the  con- 
dition of  equilibrium  in  such  a  structure,  the  equation — 

&z{U-fyS2)  =  Zxfy^. 

Since  the  vertical  pressure  at  P  is  to,  while  the 
horizontal  strain  is  A,  the  intensity  of  the  oblique  strain 
at  P  must  be  J{u^  +  h''].  Now,  in  passing  to  the  proxi- 
mate point  Q,  w  becomes  v>  +  Bio,  while  A  is  reduced  to 

A-  Bwz-,  so  that  the  oblique  strain  at  Q  mv&t  be— 
02 

;y{(,^■^S^)=^-(A-8«>^y}. 
or,   neglecting  the  second   power   of  the   infinitesimally 
small  increment  Bw,  J  i  w^  +  p''+  2if Sir  -  2A3i^^  > ,  but 
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t»<»A— ,  wherefore  the  strain  at  Q  u  J{v^  +  h-),  or  eiactly 

the  SEime  as  that  at  P.  This  result  might  have  been 
obtained  from  the  consideration  that  the  thrust  upon  the 
surface  PQ  is  perpendicular  to  the  oblique  strain,  and 
can  tend  neither  to  augment  nor  to  diminiah  it.  Hence, 
as  a  characteristic  of  this  arrangement,  we  have  the  law 
that  the  tension  across  the  joints  of  the  arch-stones  is  the 
same  all  along,  and  therefore  ia  equal  to  H,  the  horizontal 
tension  at  the  crown  of  the  arch. 

From  this  it  at  once  follows  that  if  r  be  the  radius  of 
curvature  at  the  point  P,  y  being  the  vertical  thickness  of 
the  mason-work  there,  H  =  ry,  so  that  if  R  be  the  radius 
of  curvature  at  the  crown  of  the  arch,  and  A  the  thickness 
there,  the  horizontal  thrust  there,  or  the  strain  transmitted 
along  the  arch-stones,  is  H  =  RAH,  being  measured  in 
square  units  of  surface ;  hence  also  A  :  y  : :  r :  R,  or  the 
thickness  at  any  place,  is  inversely  proportional  to  the 
radius  of  curvatjire  there. 

When  the  form  of  the  intrados  is  given,  its  curvature  at 
any  point  is  known,  and  from  that  the  thickness  of  the 
etone-work  and  the  shape  of  the  ertrados  can  be  found. 
The  most  useful  case  of  the  converse  problem  is,  again, 
that  in  which  the  eitrados  is  a  horizontal  straight  line. 

Let  OH,  figure  6,  be  the  horizontal  eitrados,  and  A  the 
crown  of  the  arch  ; 
make  also  AB  such  ° 
that  its  square  may 
represent  the  hori- 
zontal thrust  there ; 
then,  having  joined 
OB  and  drawn  BC 
perpendicular  to  it, 
and  meeting  the  con- 
tinuation of  OA  in 
C,  C  is  the  centre  of 
curvature  for  the 
crown  of  the  arch 
Or,  if  the  radius  of 
curvature  and  the 
thickness  of  the  arch 
at  the  crown  be  pre- 
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difficulty,  and  therefore  it  may  bo  convenient  to  attempt 
a  graphical  solution.  Since,  for  any  vertical  ordinate 
HP(  =  z),  the  horizontal  thrust  is  ^(D-  -  z^),  while  the  oblique 
strain  is  UG^  -  A^),  the  obliquity  of  the  curve  at  P  has  for 
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scribed,  we  may  obtain  the  horizontal  thrust  by  describing  on 
CO  a  semicircle,  cutting  a  horizontal  line  through  A  in  the 
point  B,  then  the  horizontal  thrust  is  equal  to  the  weight  of 
the  quantity  of  the  stone-work  which  would  fill  up  the  square 
on  AR  The  conditions  of  the  problem  require  that  the  curve 
APQ  be  so  shaped  as  that  the  radius  of  curvature  at  any 
point  P  shall  be  inversely  proportional  to  the  ordinate  HP. 
Resuming  the  general  equation  of  condition — 

&(H-/y&)  =  &r/ySx, 

And  obeerving  that  in  this  case  y  —  2,  we  have — 

8?(H  -fzh)  =  &r/i&c  . 

Now  the  integral  /zSz  is  Jz*,  but  as  it  must  be  reckoned 
only  from  A  where  z  =  A,  the  equation  becomes 

The  coefficient  of  h  becomes  less  when  z  increases,  and 
when  ^^  =  TP  +  ^A^,  this  coefficient  becomes  zero,  at  which 
time  8x  also  becomes  zero  in  proportion  to  &  ;  that  is  to 
gay,  the  direction  of  the  curve  becomes  vertical.  Wherefore, 
if  we  make  OD  =  D  snch  that  'D^  =  A^  +  2E^,  we  shall 
obtain  that  depth  at  which  the  curve  is  upright,  or  at 
which  the  horizontal  ordinate  DQ  is  the  greatest,  and  then 
the  equation  takes  the  form — 

by  help  of  which  we  should  be  able  to  find  x  in  terms  of  ». 
The  computation,  however,  is  attended  with  considerable 


its  cosine  the  value 


I ,  wherefore  the  angle  at  which 


r)2-A» 

the  curve  crosses  the  horizontal  line  pP  is  known.  Let 
then  a  multitude  of  such  Hnea  be  drawn  in  the  space  between 
BA  and  DQ,  and  let  the  narrow  spaces  thus  marked  be 
crossed  in  succession  from  A  downwards  by  lines  at  the 
proper  inclination,  and  we  shall  obtain  a  representation  of 
the  curve,  which  will  be  nearer  to  the  truth  as  the  intervals 
are  more  numerous.  The  beginning  of  the  curve  at  A  may 
be  made  a  short  arc  of  a  circle  described  from  the  centre  C. 
Since  the  minute  differentials  thus  obtained  are  pro- 
portional to  the  sides  of  a  triangle  whose  hypotenuse  ia 
D'  -  A',  and  one  of  whose  sides  ia  D^  -  j^,  we  must  have — 

D^-g^ .  . 

^/{(D»-A2)«-(D»-22)^}*'• 
and  the  integraticn  of  this  would  give  the  value  of  x.     If 
we  put  <ji  for  the  inclination  of  the  curve  at  any  point  P, 
D2-02  =  (D2-A2)  cos<^, 

.-.  2  =  {D2  -  (D2  -  A2)  cos  <^}» 
and  taking  the  differential, 

8z  =  J(D»-=A2)  sin  <^{D2- (D»- A')  cos  <p\*  8<^ 
.  H .  cos  ip .  8^ 

•'•  ^°  ^{D2-2Hco8^}' 
where  2H  is  put  for  its  equivalent  D-  -  A^.  The  integral 
of  this  expression  may  be  obtained  by  developing  the 
radical  in  terms  arranged  according  to  the  powers  of  cos  ^, 
and  then  integrating  each  term  separately.  The  result  is  a 
senes  of  terms  proceeding  by  the  powers  of  cos  <}>,  the 
coefficient  of  each  power  being  itself  an  interminate 
series ;  and  the  rate  of  convergence  is  so  slow  as  to  make 
the  labour  of  the  calculations  very  great.  Such  expressions 
belong  to  the  class  of  elliptic  functions,  for  which  peculiar 
methods  have  been  devised.  Fortunately  the  actual 
calculation  is  not  required  in  the  practice  of  bndge- 
bmlding,  and  therefore  we  shall  only  refer  the  reader  to 
the  above-named  subject 

If  the  horizontal  thrust  and  the  thickness  at  the  crown 
of  the  arch  be  prescribed,  the  radius  of  curvature  there 
must  be  the  saine  whichever  of  the  two  hypotheses  be 
adopted  ;  now,  if  we  sweep  an  arch  from  the  centre  C  with 
the  radius  CA,  the  catenarian  curve  lies  outside  of  it,  while 
the  curve  which  we  have  just  been  considering  lies  inside 
Each  of  these  is  compatible  with  sound  principles :  the  one  if 
the  inner  ends  of  the  arch-stones  be  dressed  with  horizontal 
facets,  the  other  if  the  ends  be  dressed  to  a  continuous 
curve ;  wherefore,  between  these  two  limits  we  may  have  a 
vast  variety  of  forms,  each  of  which  may  be  made  consistent 
with  the  laws  of  equilibrium  by  merely  dressing  the  inner 
ends  of  the  arch-stones  at  the  appro- 
priate angles.  Hence  an  entirely  new 
field  of  inquiry,  in  which  we  may  find 
the  complete  solption  of  the  general 
problem : — 

"  The  intrados  and  extrados  of  an 
arch  being  both  prescribed,  to  arrange 
the  parts  consistently  with  the  laws 
of  equilibrium." 

Let  PQ  represent  the  inner  end  of 
one  of  the  arch-stones,  the  part  Qq 
being  vertical,  and  P^  being  sloped 
at  some  angle  which  is  to  be  found ; 
put  /  for  the  tangent  of  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  joint  P  to  the  vertical,  6 
for  that  of  Fq  to  the  horizontal  line,  then   the 
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strain  at  P  ia  — ,  while  the  corresponding  strain  at  Q  is 

- — r- ,    and  if  Pj  were  horizontal  these  would  be  alike  ; 
t  +  ot 

but  the  obliquity  of  Vq  causes  the  load  Sw  which  is  placed 

OD  it  to  generate  a  horizontal  pressure  6Sw,  wherefore — 

w     w+iuj     .,        , 

— J-  =»  aSu),  whence 

.      w    it      1  w    it 

l»  hof   t  010    t 

Now,  when  the  forms  of  the  intrados  and  extrados  are 
both  given,  the  values  of  w,  t,  Sic;  St,  are  thence  deducible, 
80  that  the  value  of  6  may  always  be  computed  by  help  of 
differentiations  only ;  excepting,  indeed,  that  integrations 
may  bo  needed  for  determining  the  value  of  w,  which  is  the 
area  included  between  the  two  curves. 

Ia  this  very  simple  investigation  we  have  the  com- 
plete solution  of  the  principal  problem  in  bridge-building. 
The  data  needed  for  determining  the  shape  of  the  inner 
end  of  the  arch-stone  are  already  in  the  hands  of  the 
architect,  who  must  know,  from  his  plans,  the  weight  of 
each  part  and  the  inclination  of  each  joint ;  bo  that,  with 
a  very  small  addition  to  the  labour  of  his  calculations,  he 
is  enabled  to  put  the  Ptructure  completely  in  equilibrium, 
even  on  the  supposition  of  there  being  no  cohesion  and  no 
friction ;  that  is  to  say,  he  is  enabled  to  obtain  the  greatest 
stability  of  which  a  structure  having  the  prescribed  outlines 
is  susceptible.  Even  although  he  may  not  care  to  have 
the  stones  actually  cut  to  the  computed  shape,  and  may 
regard  their  usual  roughness  and  the  cement  as  enough, 
he  may  judge,  by  help  of  the  above  formula,  of  the  practi- 
cability of  his  design  ;  for  if  at  any  place  the  value  of  6Si 
come  out  with  the  wrong  sign,  that  is,  if  if.  Si  be  less  than 
i.EiD,  the  building  is  unstable,  whereas  if  w.St  be  greater 
than  t.Sie  everywhere,  the  design,  as  far  as  these  details  go, 
is  a  safe  one. 

In  every  possible  arrangement  of  the  details,  the  hori- 
zontal thrust  at  the  crown  of  the  arch  is  transmitted 
to  and  resisted  by  the  ultimate  abutments.  The  only 
effect,  in  this  respect,  of  varieties  in  the  form  of  con- 
struction is  to  vary  the  manner  of  the  distribution  of 
that  strain  among  the  horizontal  courses.  Hence  one  great 
and  essential  element  of  securitj-, — the  first  thing,  indeed, 
to  be  seen  to, — is  that  the  ground  at  the  ends  of  the  pro- 
posed bridge  be  able  to  resist  this  out-thrust.  Another, 
bnd  not  less  important  one  is,  that  the  arch-stones  be  able 
to  withstand  the  strains  upon  them.  In  this  respect  much 
depends  on  the  workmanship ;  it  is  all  important  that  the 
stones  touch  throughout  their  whole  suifaces :  if  these 
surfaces  be  uneven  the  stones  must  necessarily  be  subjected 
to  transverse  strains,  and  so  be  Uable  to  fracture.  The 
practice,  too  common  among  house-masons,  of  cheaply 
obtaining  an  external  appearance  of  exactitude,  by  confining 
their  attention  to  a  chisel-breadth  around  the  outside,  is 
not  permissible  here,  nor  should  any  rehance  be  placed  on 
the  layer  of  mortar  for  making  up  the  inequalities. 

The  limit  to  the  span  of  an  arch  depends  primarily  on  the 
quality  of  the  material  of  the  arch-stones.  At  the  crown 
of  the  arch  the  horizontal  thrust  is  the  weight  of  as  much 
of  the  masonry  as  fills  a  rectangle  whose  length  is  equal 
to  R,  the  radius  of  curvature,  and  whose  breadth  is  A,  the 
effective  thickness  there ;  now  this  strain  has  to  be  borne 
by  the  arch-stones,  whoso  depth  we  shall  denote  by  d,  and 
therefore  these  stones  must  be  subjected,  as  it  were,  to  the 

BA 
direct  pressure  of  a  vertical  column  whose  height  is  — r-. 

This  column  must  be  much  shorter  than  that  which  the 
Ktone  is  actually  able  to  bear. 


The  ability  of  a  substance  to  resist  a  crushing  pressure 
is  generally  measured  by  the  length  of  the  column  which 
it  is  able  to  support,  without  reference  to  the  horizontal 
section ;  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  this  moilo  of 
estimation  bo  a  sound  one,  for  it  does  seem  natural  to 
suppose  that  a  block  three  inches  square  should  bear  a 
greater  load  than  nine  separate  blocks  each  one  'inch 
square,  seeing  that  the  centre  block  in  the  entire  stone  is 
protected  on  all  sides ;  and  thus  it  is  possible  that  we 
under-estimate  tie  greatest  practicable  span  of  a  stone 
arch.  This  difficult  subject  belongs  to  tho  doctrine  of 
"Strength  of  Materials." 

Aech,  Sk£wkd.  —  In  the  earlier  days  of  bridge-building 
the  road  was  led  so  as  to  cross  the  river  or  ravine  perpeft 
dicularly,  but  in  modem  engineering  we  cannot  always 
afford  to  make  the  detour  necessary  for  this  purpose,  and 
must  have  recourse  to  the  skewed  or  Mique  arch,  having 
its  plan  rhomboidal,  not  rectangular. 

li  AB,  CD,  figure  8,  represent  the  roadway,  and  £F, 
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GH,  the  boundaries  of  the  abutment  walls  placed  obliquely, 
we  easily  perceive  that  the  thrust  cannot  bo  perjjcndiculat 
to  the  abutment?,  for  then  it  would  go  out  on  the  side 
walls  which  have  no  means  of  resistance ;  the  thrust  can 
only  be  resisted  in  the  direction  of  the  road.  Hence  if  tho 
structure  be  divided  into  a  multitude  of  slices  by  vertical 
planes  parallel  to  the  parapet,  the  strains  belonging  to  each 
slice  must  be  resisted  within  that  shce,  and  each  should 
form  an  arch  capable  of  standing  by  itself.  The  abutment, 
therefore,  cannot  have  a  continuous  surface  as  in  tho 
common  or  right  arch,  but  must  be  cut  in  steps  to  resist 
the  oblique  pressure  ;  wherefore  also  the  ultimate  founda- 
tion stones  must  present  surfaces  perpendicular  to  the 
road. 

Attending  for  the  moment  to  one  only  of  these  divisions, 
say  to  a  thin  slico  contiguous  to  the  side  wall  EG,  let  us 
study  the  manner  in  which  the  arch-stones  in  it  must  bo 
shaped.  At  the  crown  I  the  pressure  is  horizontal  in  the 
plane  EIO,  and  therefore  the  joint  of  the  stones  there  must 
bo  perpendicular  to  AB,  and  so  also  must  be  its  projection 
on  the  horizontal  plane. 

Proceeding  along  the  line  of  the  curve  to  the  point  R, 
we  observe  that  the  pressure  there  must  be  in  the  direction 
of  a  tangent  to  the  curve,  wherefore  the  surface  of  a  joint 
at  R  must  be  perpendicular  to   that   tangent,  and  the 
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exposed  face  of  the  stone  must  be  right-angled.  Now,  the 
projection  upon  a  horizontal  surface  of  a  right  angle  placed 
obliquely  is  not  necessarily  right ;  in  this  case  it  cannot  be 
right,  and  therefore  the  course  of  a  line  of  jnints  repre- 
sented in  plan  must  bend  away  from  being  perpendicular 
to  the  side  wall  towards  being  parallel  to  the  line  of  the 
abutment.  •  Thus  a  continuous  course  of  joints  beginning  at 
I  must  be  shown  in  plan  by  some  curved  line  such  as  IPp. 

In  many  of  the  skewed  bridges  actually  buDt,  the  out- 
line of  the  arch  is  divided  into  equal  parts,  as  seen  on  the 
ends  of  the  vault ;  the  curved  joint-lines  IP/>  thus  become 
portions  of  screws  drawn  on  an  oblique  cylinder,  and, 
although  the  arch-stone  at  the  crown  be  rectangular,  those 
on  the  slope  cease 'to  be  so.  The  bearing  surface  is  thus 
inclined  to  the  direction  of  the  pressure,  and  the  tendency 
is  to  thrust  out  the  arch-stones  at  the  acute  corners  F  and 
G.  The  fault  is  exactly  the  same  as  if,  in  ordinary 
building,  the  mason  were  to  bed  the  stones  off  the  level. 
The  consequence  is  that  skewed  stone-bridges  have  not 
given  satisfaction,  the  fault  being  attributed  to  the 
principle  of  the  skew,  whereas  it  should  have  been  assigned 
ti)  the  unskilfulness  of  the  design. 

Let  figure  9  be  an  elevation  projected  on  a  vertical  plane 
parallel  to  AB,  EIG,  FSH,  being  the  outlines  of  the  ends 
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of  the  arch,  and  the  sections  taken  at  equal  intervals  along 
the  crown  line  being  also  shown ;  then,  since  the  projection 
of  a  right  angle  upon  a  plane  paraUel  to  one  of  its  sides  is 
always  right,  the  joint  at  R,  as  seen  on  this  elevation,  must 
be  perpendicular  to  the  curve  at  R,  and  thus  the  curve  IPp, 
representing  one  of  the  joint-courses,  must  cross  each  of 
the  vertical  sections  perpendicularly.  In  this  way  each  of 
the  four-sided  curvilinear  spaces  into  which  this  elevation 
is  divided  must  be  right-angled  at  its  four  corners.  This 
law  is  general,  and  enables  us  to  determine  the  detaUs  of 
any  proposed  oblique  arch. 

If  we  draw,  as  in  figure  9,  the  end  elevation  of  the 
vault  as  intersected  by  numerous  paraUel  planes,  and  lead 
a  curved  line  crossing  all  these  intersections  perpendicu- 
larly, we  obtain  the  end  elevation  of  one  of  the  joint- 
lines,  and  are  able  from  it  to  prepare  any  other  of  its 
projections.  The  form- and  character  of  this  end  elevation 
IPp  depends  entirely  on  the  nature  of  the  curve  EIG,  but 
is  the  same  whatever  may  be  the  angle  of-  the  skew.  In 
order  to  examine  its  general  character,  let  us  take  in  the 
erovm  line  two  closely  contiguous  points  I,  K,  and  from 
these  lead  the  joint-lines  IP,  KQ,  of  equal  length,  then  the 
straight  line  FQ  is  equal  and  parallel  to  IK,  on  any  of  the 
projections. 

If  in  the  end  elevation,  figure  9,  we  continue  the  joint 
IP  to  meet  the  vertical  section  OQ  in  p,  we  may  regard 
TQp  as  a  small  rectilineal  triangle,  right  angled  at  p,  while 
PQp  is  the  inclination  to  the  horizon.  Now,  PQ  :  Q^  :  : 
R  :  cos  TQp,  whUe  PQ  is  equal  to  KI,  the  breadth  of  the 
arch-stone  at  the  crown,  wherefore  the  breadth  of  the  course 
at  the  crown  is  to  the  breadth  of  the  same  course  at  any 
other  place  as  radius  is  to  the  cosine  of  the  inclination  there. 
Hence  it  follows,  as  is  shown  in  the  end  elevation,  figure 
10,  that  the  arch  stones  gradually  diminish  in  breadth  from 


the  crown   downwards''  being  halved  in   breadth  at  an 
inclination  of  60°.     At  a  greater  inclination  they  become 
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still  narrower,  and  an  infinity  of  them  would  be  needed  to 
reach  the  abutment  of  a  semicircular  or  semi-eUiptic  arch, 
because  the  cosine  of  the  inclination  there  is  zero.  In  no 
properly-built  skewed  bridge  can  the  arch-stones  show  equal 
divisions  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  continue  the  arch  to  the 
complete  half  circle  or  half  ellipse. 

Passing  from  the  end  elevation,  figure  9,  to  tne  plan, 
figure  8,  we  observe  that  Qp  on  the  plan  is  less  than  the 
actual  Qp  of  the  elevation  in  the  ratio  of  the  cosine  of  the 
inclination  to  radius,  and,  therefore,  on  the  plan,  the  breadth 
at  the  crown  is  to  the  apparent  breadth  of  the  course  at 
any  other  place  as  the  square  of  the  radius  is  to  the  square 
of  the  cosine  of  the  inclination  there;  so  that,  at  the  inclina- 
tion of  60°  the  apparent  breadth  will  be  quarter  of  that  at 
the  crown. 

Again,  in  figure  11,  which  is  the  side  elevation  of  the 
vault,  or  its  projection     _,  o    ^ 

on  a  vertical  plane  per- 
pendicular to  the  road, 
the  apparent  distance 
Q;j  is  to  the  actual  dis- 
tance Qp  of  figure  9 
as  the  sine  of  the  in- 
clination is  to  radius, 
wherefore,  the  apparent 
breadth  Qjo  on  this  pro- 
jection  is  proportional  to  ^' 

the  product  of  the  sine  by  the  cosine  of  the  inclination,  that 
is,  to  half  the  sine  of  twiie  the  inclination.  The  width  on 
this  projection  is  therefore  greatest  at  an  inclination  of  45°, 
being  there  just  one-half  of  the  actual  breadth  at  the  crown 
of  the  arch. 

This  reasoning  is  founded  on  the  supposition  that  the 
distance  IK  is  excessively  small,  and  the  resulting  con- 
clusions are  strictly  true  only  of  an  infinitely  narrow  course 
of  arch-stones;  they  are,  indeed,  differential  equations  which 
must  be  integrated  in  order  to  be  applied  to  actual  practice. 
Thus  we  have  seen  that  the  curved  line  IP,  figure  9, 
crosses  the  section  NP  perpendicularly  at  P,  but  then  it 
does  not  continue  in  this  direction  for  any  perceptible 
distance.  The  draughtsman  may  attempt  to  trace  it  by 
making  the  sections  very  numerous,  and  by  drawing  perpen- 
diculars across  the  successive  intervals;  but  however  nume- 
rous he  may  make  these  sections,  he  can  thus  only  eflfect 
an  approximation  to  the  true  curve.  We  must  integrate, 
that  is,  we  must  obtain  the  aggregate  of  an  infinite  number 
of  infinitely  small  portions  in  order  to  reach  an  absolutely 
true  result. 

These  conclusions  hold  good  whatever  may  be  the  out- 
line of  the  arch.  The  most  common,  and  therefore  the 
most  interesting  case,  is  when  the  longitudinal  section  is 
circular,  the  cross  section  taken  perpendicularly  to  the 
abutment  being  then  an  ellipse  with  its  shorter  diametei 
placed  horizontally,  the  vault  being  an  oblique  tyUnder. 
Figure  9  is  actually  drawn  for  the  circular  arch.  If  then 
0  be  the  centre  of  the  circular  arc  NP,  the  curve  IP  must 
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at  P  tend  towards  O,  bo  that  the  dr'.ughtsman,  while  mak- 
ID"  the  step  across  one  of  the  intervals,  has  only  to  keep 
his  straight  edge  up  to  the  corresponding  place  of  the  centre. 
If  we  place  the  paper  horizontally,  fii  a  small  heavy  round 
body  at  P  to  the  end  of  a  thread  OP,  and  then  draw  the 
end  O  of  that  string  along  the  straight  line  HEF,  P  would 
always  move  towards  the  then  position  of  the  point  0, 
and  woilld  trace  out  the  curve  of  which  we  are  Ln  searcL 
The  projection,  then,  of  the  joint  of  an  oblique  circular 
arch  upon  a  vertical  plane  parallel  to  the  road,  is  always 
Ae  curve  known  by  the  name  of  the  Tractory.  All 
tractories  have  the  same  shape,  the  size  merely  is  regulated 
by  the  length  of  the  thread  OP,  that  is,  by  the  radius  of 
curvature  of  the  circular  arch.  Hence,  if  the  delineation 
of  it  have  been  accurately  made  in  one  case,  the  curve  for 
another  case  may  be  obtained  by  mere  enlargement  or 
reduction  ;  or,  still  better,  in  all  cases  it  may  be  traced  by 
help  of  a  table  of  co-ordinates,  such  as  that  subjoined, 
which  shows  the  dimensions  of  the  tractory  as  represented 
in  figure  12,  in  decimal  parts  of  the  radius  of  curvature  nf 
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the  arch.  The  computations  have  been  made  lor  equal 
motions  of  the  point  O,  corresponding,  therefore,  to  equal  dis- 
tances measured  along  the  crown-line  of  the  arch.  The  head- 
ings of  the  columns  sufficiently  explain  their  contents.  By 
help  of  these  the  form  of  the  tractory  may  easOy  be  obtained, 
and  with  a  piece  of  veneer  or  of  thin  metal  cut  to  this 
shape,  the  architect  may  obtain  all  the  details  of  the 
intended  structure,  first  working  out  the  said  elevation, 
figure  9,  and  transferring  the  several  points  therefrom  to 
the  other  projections. 

If  we  put  s  for  the  angle  of  the  skew,  v  for  the  distance 
IN  measured  along  the  crown  of  the  vault,  and  i  for  the 
inclination  at  the  point  P,  r  being  the  radius  of  the  arch, 
the  distance  IN  or  tO  of  figure  10  is  clearly  v  sin  »,  and  as 
the  result  of  the  integration,  we  obtain  — 

l!i5_'  =  Nap.  log  tan  (45°  +  Jt) , 


by  help  of  which  equation  we  can  readily  determine  i  when 
V  is  known,  or  t;  when  t  is  given.  The  table  of  Napierian 
logarithmic  tangents  being  very  scarce,  it  is  convenient  to 
convert  these  into  denary  or  common  logarithms.  Putting, 
as  is  usual,  M  for  the  modulus  of  denary  logarithms,  that 
ia,  for  '43429  44819,  the  above  equation  becomes — 

—  .  V .  sin  »  =  log  tan  (45°  +  \i) , 

from  which  it  is  quite  easy  to  tabulate  the  values  of  t  cor- 
respouding  to  equidifferent  values  of  v,  because  the  constant 
factor — 

M .  !;in  I 


has  to  be  only  once  computed;  i,  that  b,  the  number  of 
degrees  in  the  arc  NP  being  thus  computed  for  each  of  the 
successive  sections  of  the  vault,  we  have  only  to  divide  a 
tape-line  so  as  to  show  degrees  and  minutes  of  the  actual 
Circle  in  order  to  be  able  at  once  to  mark  the  course  of  the 


joints  upon  the  centering  of  the  arch;  or  belter  still,  instead 
of  the  degrees,  we  may  wTite  upon  the  tape  the  successive 
values  of  NP,  and  then  the  commonest  workman  will  b« 
able  to  lay  off  the  lines. 
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■  The  only  other  kind  of  skewed  arch  likely  to  possess  anj 
interest  is  the  elliptic.  In  right  arches  the  semi-ellipse  is 
sometimes  used  on  account  of  the  grace  of  its  form,  but  this 
reason  for  its  adoption  disappears  in  the  case  of  the  skew, 
because  then  we  can  only  use  a  portion  of  the  semi-ellipse. 
The  end  elevation  of  a  joint  in  an  elliptic  skewed  arch  is  a 
modified  form  of  the  tractory,  and  the  general  features  of 
the  arrangement  are  analogous  to  those  of  the  circular  arch. 
The  arch-stone  of  a  common  bridge  is  wedge-shaped,' 
having  two  flat  faces  AocC,  BbdD,  inclined  to  suit  the 
breadth  of  the  course,  but  in  the  skewed  bridge  the  corre- 
sponding faces  are  twisted,  Cc  not  being  parallel  to  Aa,  and 
thus  the  dressing  of  them  requires  both  skill  and  care. 
The  dimensions  of  the  stone  and  the  inclinations  of  its  four 
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edges  may  easily  be  computed  when  its  intended  position  ia 
known,  and  thus  the  degree  of  twist  on  each  of  its  faces 
may  be  ascertained,  and  the  lines  may  then  bo  marked  oflF 
on  the  ends  of  the  stone. 

The  theory  of  the  skewed  arch  was  given  for  the  first 
time  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Society  of 
Arts  ioT  1838;  from  which  it  was  copied  into  the  Cifnl 
Engineer  and  Architects  Journal  for  July  1840,  which  see. 
(For  the  history  and  various  forms  of  the  arch  see  Aechi- 

TECTURK.)  (B.8.) 
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ARCHEOLOGY,  from  apxa'o^,  ancient,  and  Aoyot,  a 
description.  The  term  Archceology,  like  that  of 
Antiquities,  has  been  employed,  until  a  very  recent  period, 
in  a  sense  so  restricted  and  arbitrary  as  strikingly  to  con- 
trast with  the  latitude  admissible  according  to  the  original 
derivation  of  the  word.  Literally  it  signifies  the  study  of 
antiquity  or  ancient  things;  but  its  precise  significance 
has  been  determined  from  time  to  time  by  the  range  of 
study  and  research  most  in  favour.  To  some  extent  it  has 
always  been  recognised  as  embracing  whatever  pertained  to 
the  early  history  of  any  nation,  but  in  its  details  it  was 
applied  almost  exclusively  to  the  study  of  Greek  and 
Roman  art,  or  of  classical  antiquities  generally.  The  pro- 
gress of  geology,  and  the  application  of  sound  principles  of 
induction  to  the  study  of  primitive  antiquities,  have  wrought 
a  great  revolution,  and  few  studies  now  rival  archaeology 
in  comprehensive  interest. 

In  looking  at  the  succession  of  strata  of  the  earth's 
crust  it  was  assumed  tiU  recently  that  the  student  of  man 
and  his  remains  is  limited  to  the  latest  superficial  formation 
of  post-tertiary  strata.  To  the  palaeontologist  was  assigned 
all  ancient  animal  life  of  the  fossiliferous  strata,  while  the 
archaeologist  treated  of  man  and  his  works  aS  things  essen- 
tially distinct.  The  diverse  functions  of  the  two  sciences 
are  still  clearly  recognised;  but  the  archaeologist  is  no 
longer  supposed  to  be  excluded  either  from  quaternary  or 
tertiary  strata  in  his  search  not  only  for  the  remains  of 
human  art,  but  for  the  osteological  evidences  of  man's  pre- 
sence contemporaneous  with  the  fauna  of  such  geological 
periods.  One  class  of  archaeologists,  acccrdingly,  confi- 
dently anticipate  the  recovery  not  only  of  works  of  art,  but 
of  the  fossil  remains  of  man  himself,  in  the  pliocene,  or 
even  the  miocene  strata.  So  far,  however,  as  any  reliable 
evidence  can  guide  opinion,  it  scarcely  admits  of  question 
that  neither  has  hitherto  been  found  -in  older  deposits 
than  the  later  tertiary,  or  quaternary. 

The  actual  remains  of  man,  the  specific  form  of  his 
osseous  structure,  and  above  aU  of  his  skull,  now  receive 
the  minutest  attention;  and  the  department  of  anthropo- 
logy to  which  such  investigations  are  specially  assigned 
has  latterly  acquired  a  fresh  interest  from  the  inquiries 
suggested  by  novel  theories  as  to  the  possible  evolution  of 
man  from  lo^er  animal  organisations.  Nevertheless,  the 
researches  of  the  paleontologist  and  of  the  archaeologist 
are  based  on  essentially  distinct  e^-idence.  The  Life  of 
geological  periods  is  investigated  by  means  of  the  fossil 
bones  and  teeth  which  alone  survive.  Or  if  to  these  have 
to  be  added  such  illustrations  of  habits,  food,  and  struc- 
ture as  are  furnished  by  means  of  footprints,  coprolites, 
and  the  like  subsidiary  evidence,  stUl  all  are  traceable, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  living  organism.  Man,  on  the 
contrary,  in  times  altogether  preceding  history,  is  chiefly 
studied  by  means  of  his  works.  Archaeology  thus  forms 
the  intermediate  link  between  geology  and  history,  though 
the  reaction,  at  the  revival  of  learning  in  the  ICth  century, 
which  tended  for  a  time  to  subordinate  arts  and  science 
alike  to  classical  authority,  reduced  it  within  greatly  nar- 
rower limits.  Nevertheless,  the  fitness  of  the  terra  for  the 
most  comprehensive  definition  in  relation  to  all  which  per- 
tains to  the  mst  could  not  be  entirely  overlooked,  and  it 
is  even  employed  repeatedly  by  Dr  Prichard  as  nearly 
synonymous  with  paleontology,  in  this,  however,  he  has 
not  been  followed,  and  the  name  is  now  universally  adopted 
to  designate  the  science  which  deduces  the  history  of  man 
from  the  relica  of  the  past.  So  comprehensive  a  subject 
1  necessarily    admit*  of  great     subdivision.-   The  most  im- 


portant general  division  will  be  treated  of  separately  in  the 
article  on  Classical  Aech.eology  (p.  343,  »gj.),  while  in- 
teresting branches  of  the  study  ivill  be  reviewed  under  the 
heads  of  Egyptian,  Etruscan,  Assyrian,  Mexican,  and  Indian 
antiquities.  Numismatics,  pottery,  heraldry,  hieroglyphics, 
palaeography,  and  other  subdivisions  in  like  manner  deal 
with  'important  details,  and  help  to  illustrate  the  compre- 
hensiveness of  the  subject. 

The  innate  cravings  of  the  human  mind  for  an  insight 
into  the  future  have  shaped  themselves  into  many  forms  of 
divination  and  astrology.  But  this  desire  is  not  more  uni- 
versal than  that  which  prompts  man  to  aim  at  a  recovery  of 
the  secrets  of  the  past.  The  question  Whence?  even  more 
than  that  of  Whither?  is  found  to  give  shape  to  the  mythic 
legends  of  the  rude  barbarian,  and  to  constitute  an  im- 
portant element  in  the  poetry  and  mythology  of  every 
nation's  oral  and  written  history.  With  the  proeress  o* 
society  such  indices  of  the  past  are  subjected  anew  to 
critical  analyses;  and  we  accordingly  find  abundant  traces 
of  an  archaeological  spirit  in  the  literature  of  every  civilised 
nation.  The  influence  of  the  same  craving  for  a  mastery 
of  the  past  is  seen  adapting  itself  to  the  spirit  of  the  age 
at  every  epoch  of  great  progress.  The  revival  of  art  and 
letters  in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries  was  signalised  by  a 
renewed  appreciation  of  Greek  and  Roman  models;  and 
while  the  progress  of  opinion  in  the  16th  century  was 
accompanied  by  an  abandonment  of  mediaeval  for  classic 
art,  the  tendency  of  Europe  in  our  own  day,  amid  many 
elements  of  progress,  has  been  singularly  consentaneous  in 
the  return  not  merely  to  mediaeval  art,  but  to  mediaaval 
modes  and  standards  of  thought,  and  in  the  attempt  to 
attain  to  higher  excellence  than  has  been  yet  achieved  by 
a  more  perfect  development  of  the  ideal  of  the  middle  ages. 

The  alliance  of  archaeology  with  geology,  and  the  direc- 
tion of  geological  research  to  the  evidences  of  the  antiquity 
of  man,  have  largely  contributed  to  its  expansion,  until  in 
its  comprehensive  unity  it  embraces  the  entire  range  of 
human  progress  from  the  infantile  stage  of  primeval  arts 
to  the  earliest  periods  of  written  records.  It  has  thus  been 
developed  into  a  systematic  science,  by  which  the  intelli- 
gent investigator  is  enabled  to  pursue  his  researches  with 
the  aid  of  evidence  older  than  all  written  chronicles,  and  to 
recover  chapters  of  national  infancy  and  youth  heretofore 
deemed  beyond  recall.  The  geologist,  with  no  aid  from 
written  records,  follows  out  his  inquiries  through  succes- 
sive periods  of  the  earth's  history,  and  reveals  the  changes 
it  has  undergone,  and  the  character  of  the  living  beings 
which  animated  epochs  of  the  globe  ages  before  man  was 
called  into  being.  Beginning  with  the  traces  of  life  in  the 
primary  fossiliferous  strata,  he  passes  on  from  system  to 
system,  disclosing  a  vast  succession  of  long  extinct  life, 
until  in  the  latest  diluvial  formations  he  points  to  the  re- 
mains of  animals  identical  with  existing  species,  and  even 
to  traces  of  human  art — the  evidence  of  ^e  close  of  geo- 
logical and  the  beginning  of  archaeological  periods.  Here 
archaeological  science  ought  to  be  ready  to  take  up  the 
narrative,  and  with_  a  more  comprehensive  minuteness  of 
detail  and  greater  certainty  as  to  the  conclusions  arrived  at. 
Such,  however,  until  very  recently,  has  not  bien  the  case. 
The  geologist  himself  long  cbnfused  the  records  of  the 
transitional  period  by  his  mistaken  reference  of  all  diluvial 
traces  to  the  Noachian  deluge;  and  when,  pausing,  as  he 
thus  believed,  at  the  dawn  of  the  historic  period,  he  turned 
to  the  archaeologist  for  the  subsequent  chapters  of  the 
history  of  life  on  our  glebe,  it  was  only  to  receive  a  record 
of  Roman  traces  at  best  but  meagrely  supplementing  th< 
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minuter  ddtaila  of  the  historian.  Nearly  the  same  was  the 
case  with  all  historic  antiquity,  with  the  single  exception 
of  the  wonderful  monuments  of  Egypt,  which  preserve  to 
us  the  records  of  a  civilisation  in  which  we  can  recognise 
the  origin  of  arts,  letters,  and  all  else  to  which  the  culture 
of  the  oldest  historical  nations  may  be  traced. 

Nevertheless,  the  evidences  of  the  primitive  arts,  and 
the  traces  of  a  native  civilisation  originating  among  the 
prehistoric  races  of  Europe,  had  been  long  familiar  to  the 
antiquary,  though  he  failed  to  form  any  intelligent  concep- 
tion of  their  significance  as  historical  records.  Their  inter- 
pretation on  an  inteUigent  and  systematic  principle  is 
mainly  due  to  the  archaeologists  and  ethnologists  of  Den- 
mark and  Sweden,  who  from  their  very  geographical 
position  were  happily  freed  from  the  confusing  element  of 
classical  prejudices,  and  were  compelled  to  seek  in  other 
than  Roman  sources  an  origin  for  the  abundant  traces  of 
metallurgic  art  Zealous  British  coadjutors  speedOy  caught 
the  hint,  and  freed  themselves  from  the  tranunels  which 
had  so  long  narrowed  their  aim;  the  remains  of  primitive 
art  were  referred  to  true  sources,  or  at  least  arranged  under 
an  intelligent  system  of  chronological  sequence;  and  thus 
the  desultory  and  often  misdirected  labours  of  the  anti- 
quary have  given  place  to  researches  characterised  by 
Bcientlfic  accuracy. 

'I  The  system  of  primitive  archaeology  thus  introduced  has 
eiuce  been  modified  and  carried  out  into  ampler  details,  as 
the  fruit  of  more  extended  discoveries,  chiefly  effected  in 
France  and  England;  but  the -three  primary  divisions, 
the  Stone,  the  Bronze,  and  the  Iron  Periods,  are  still 
retained.  The  arrangement  is  warranted  alike  by  evidence 
and  by  its  practical  convenience,  though  later  research  has 
given  to  the  stone  period  a  comprehensiveness  undreamt 
of  before,  and  so  led  to  its' subdivision  into  two  ages  of 
prolonged  duration,  with  distinctive  characteristics  of  primi- 
tive art.  (1.)  The  Stone  Period,  as  the  name  impHes,  is 
that  in  which  the  rude  aboriginal  arts,  which  the  com- 
monest necessities  of  man  call  into  operation,  are  assumed 
to  have  been  employed  entirely  on  such  available  materials 
as  stone,  horn,  bone,  etc.  (2.)  The  Bronze  Period  may  in 
like  manner  admit  of  subdivision,  though  the  term  is  con- 
veniently employed,  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense,  for 
that  era  of  progress  in  which  the  metallurgic  arts  appear 
to  have  been  introduced  and  slowly  developed — first,  by 
the  simple  use  of  native  copper,  followed  by  the  application 
of  fire,  the  construction  of  moulds,  and  the  discovery  of 
such  chemical  processes  as  the  allo3'ing  of  copper  and  tin, 
and  the  consequent  production  of  the  beautiful  and  useful 
alloy  which  gives  name  to  this  the  earlier  metallurgic 
era.  (3.)  The  Iron  Period  marks  the  era  of  matured 
metallurgic  arts,  and  the  accompanying  progress  consequent 
on  the  degree  of  civilisation  which  is  the  inevitable  con- 
comitant of  such  a  state  of  things.  While,  however,  those 
divisions  hold  good  in  their  general  application,  they  must 
not  in  every  case  be  applied  too  rigidly.  The  archaeologist 
is  constantly  recalled  to  the  distinction  between  the  re- 
searches of  the  palaeontologist,  as  dealing  ■n-ith  the  traces 
of  organic  life,  and  his  own  study  of  the  works  of  a  rational 
being  marked  by  all  the  diversities  traceable  to  the  reason- 
ing and  volition  of  the  individual  workman.  Local  facili- 
ties have  also  modified  the  arts  of  primitive  man  in  various 
w»ys.  In  some  localities,  as  in  North  America,  pure  native 
ct-pper  abounds;  wlule  on  the  other  hand,  in  certain  districts 
of  Africa  iron  occurs  in  such  a  condition  that  it  appears  to 
have  been  wrought  by  the  primitive  metallurgist  from  very 
remote  times. 

All  those  periods  embrace  eras  concerning  which  no'con-, 
temporary  written  records  exist;  and  in  relation  to  most  of 
them  nearly  as  little  is  known  directly  as  of  the  older 
periods  with  which  the  geologist   exclusively  deals.     It 


need  not  therefore  excite  surprise  that  the  process  of  in- 
duction established  on  this  basis  has  been  challenged  by 
historical  writers  of  high  standing,  but  whose  exclusive 
labours  on  the  records  of  periods  admitting  of  documcntai-y 
evidence  and  charter  proof  render  them  little  disposed  to 
sympathise  witlj  a  course  of  reasoning  relative  to  the  history 
of  man,  such  as  has,  in  the  hands  of  the  geologist,  revealed 
so  much  in  relation  to  more  ancient  life.  The  further, 
however,  that  research  is  pursued,  alike  into  the  habits  of 
living  races  of  savages,  and  into  the  characteristics  of  the 
Oldest  traces  of  primitive  art,  the  more  clearly  docs  such  a 
process  of  development,  from  the  first  rude  working  In 
stone  to  the  highest  arts  of  the  skilled  metallurgist,  becoma 
manifest. 

The  Australians,  the  Maories  of  New  Zealand,  and  the 
whole  widely-scattered  races  of  the  Polynesian  Islands,  the 
Caribs  and  other  natives  of  the  American  archipelago,  with 
all  the  nomade  tribes  of  the  New  World,  from  Patagonia 
to  the  Arctic  circle,  were,  when  first  discovered,  without 
any  knowledge  of  the  metals  as  such,  and  supplied  their 
wants  by  means  of  implements  and  wecpons  of  stone,  shell, 
bone,- or  wood.  The  civilised  Mexicans  and  Peruvians,  on 
the  contrary,  when  first  visited  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  1  Gth 
century,  were  familiar  with  the  working  of  copper  as  well 
as  gold, — though  totally  ignorant  of  iron,  and  also  retaining 
for  common  purposes  many  of  the  primitive  stone  weapons 
and  implements,  only  substituting  the  abundant  obsidian 
of  their  volcanic  region  for  flint.  Greece  passed  from  its 
bronze  to  its  iron  age  within  the  period  embraced  in  its 
literary  history  ;  and  the  mastery  of  the  art  of  working  the 
intractable  iron  ore  is  traceable  with  tolerable  clearness  in 
the  early  history  of  Rome,  not  very  long  before  it  came  in 
contact  with  the  trans-Alpine  barbarians.  Among  m>,ot  of 
the  Germanic  and  Celtic  tribes  iron  appears  to  have  been 
already  known  when  they  first  came  in  contact  with  the 
aggressive  civilisation  of  the  south;  and  from  one  of  them, 
the  Norici  (in  whose  country,  in  the  Austrian  valleys  of 
the  Danube,  this  metal  is  still  wrought  with  the  highest 
skill),  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Romans  acquired 
the  art  of  making  steel 

If  history  is  only  to  begin,  as  that  of  Britain  has 
been  made  to  do,  with  the  date  of  the  first  collision 
with  invading  Rome,  then,  no  doubt,  stone  and  bronze 
periods  are  as  meaningless  as  are  eocene  and  miocene 
periods  to  the  geologist  who  assigns  the  Mosaic  deluge  as 
the  soiu-ce  of  the  earliest  phenomena  of  his  science.  To 
those,  however,  who  are  willing  to  follow  inductive  reason- 
ing to  its  legitimate  conclusions  it  must  be  apparent  that 
it  is  no  visionary  theory,  but  a  system  founded  in  well- 
established  truth,  which  arranges  the  archjeological  records 
of  primitive  history  and  the  remains  of  human  art  into 
stone,  bronze,  and  iron  periods.  Even  here,  however,  an 
important  distinction  in  the  employment  of  such  materials 
as  a  basis  of  inductive  reasoning  indicates  the  greatness  of 
the  revolution  involved  in  the  introduction  among  the 
living  creatures  inhabiting  this  earth  of  a  being  ci'dowed 
with  intelligence,  and  supplementing  the  natural  resources 
of  animal  Ufe  by  arts  even  of  the  most  primitive  kincL  It 
must  indeed  be  borne  in  remembrance  that  geological 
and  historical  chronology  are  very  difi"erent  things,  and 
that  the  idea  implied  in  the  contemporaneousness  of  strata 
bears  a  very  slight  approximation  to  the  coincidence  of 
contemporaneous  events  and  productions  of  an  historical 
era.  The  doctrine  of  geological  continuity  is  indeed 
challenged  in  certain  respects  ;  but  on  the  whole,  the 
geological  formations,  with  their  included  organic  remains, 
may  be  assumed  to  obey  a  natural  and  unvarj-ing  order ; 
and  so,  ■nithin  the  compass  of  geological  periods,  to  be  of 
contemporaneous  origin.  But,  notwithstanding  certain 
extreme  assumptions,  based  on  the  theory  of  evolution,  and 
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rical  eras,  so  far  as  all  actual  evidence  can  yet  guide  us,  it  is 
sorrect  to  say  that,  geologically  speaking,  the  entire  history 
pf  man  is  embraced  in  one  period.  But  in  the  works  of 
art,  which  form  the  bases  of  archaeological  induction,  a 
uew  element — that  of  mind,  or  the  reasoning  faculty,  along 
with  the  imitative  and  social  arts — is  introduced,  and 
greatly  complicates  its  subdivisions.  The  stone  period  of 
I'ritain  or  Denmark  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  Polynesian 
Islands.  So  closely  do  their  tools  and  weapons  resemble 
each  other  that  it  requires  a  practised  eye  to  distinguish 
the  stone  axe  or  flint  lance-head  found  in  an  ancient  British 
barrow  from  implements  brought  by  some  recent  voyager 
from  the  islands  of  the  Southern  Ocean.  Kor  could  the 
most  experienced  archiEologist  undertake  in  every  case  to 
discriminate  between  the  flint  arrow-head  dug  from  some 
primitive  barrow  of  undated  centuries  before  the  Christian 
era,  and  the  corresponding  weapon  brought  by  some  recent 
traveller  from  Tierra  del  Fuego  or  regions  beyond  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  The  inference  is  therefore  legitimate, 
that  in  those  Polynesians,  Fuegians,  or  Indians  of  the 
North -West,  we  have  examples  of  tribes  in  the  same 
primitive  stage  as  were  the  aborigines  of  Europe  during 
its  stone  period.  Chronologically,  however,  the  stone 
period  of  Europe  and  that  of  the  Pacific  islands  or  the 
American  continent  are  separated  by  thousands  of  years. 
Irplike  manner,  the  bronze  age  of  Mexico  was  undisturbed 
by  all  later  elements  when  first  brought  into  contact  with 
the  matured  civilisation  of  Europe  in  the  16th  century, 
while  the  close  of  that  of  Britain  preceded  the  1st  century 
of  our  era.  The  same  rule  is  applicable  to  the  primitive 
archreology  of  all  countries  ;  and  a  fertile  source  of  error 
and  misconception  has  already  had  its  rise  in  the  assump- 
tion that  because  Greece  and  Italy,  Germany,  Gaul, 
Scandinavia,  and  Britain,  have  all  had  their  primitive 
stone  and  bronze  periods,  therefore  the  whole  must  have 
been  contemporaneous.  It  cannot  therefore  be  too  strongly 
enforced  as  one  of  the  most  essential  points  of  variance  in 
the  rc.soning  of  the  geologist  and  the  archseologist,  that 
the  periods  of  the  latter,  though  synonymous,  are  not  neces- 
sarily synchronous  ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  nearly  all 
the  phenomena  which  pertain  to  the  natural  history  of 
man,  and  to  the  historic  development  of  the  race,  may  be 
■witnessed  in  their  various  stages  in  contemporary  races 
of  our  own  day — from  rudimentary  barbarism,  and  the 
ab;;ence  of  all  arts  cs<=ential  to  the  fir^t  dawn  of  civilisation, 
to  a  state  of  greatest  advancement  in  the  knowledge  and 
eniiiloynieut  of  such  arts. 

-  iSome  progress  has  already  been  made  in  an  approxi- 
mation to  certain  chronological  data  of  much  importance 
Tclative  to  such  primitive  periods  of  the  history  of  nations. 
But  the  archicologist,  as  well  ^s  the  geologist,  is  learning 
to  deal  with  periods  of  time  which  cannot  always  be 
measured  eitlier  by  years  or  centuries,  but  rather  must  be 
gauged  by  those  chronological  stages  in  the  history  of  our 
planet  in  which  epochs  and  periods  take  the  place  of 
definite  subdivisions  of  sola.r  time.  Nevertheless,  geological 
evidence  of  changes  which  are  known  to  have  occurred 
■within  the  historic  period  supplies  an  important  key  to  the 
approximate  duration  of  certain  eras  characterised  by  traces 
of  human  art ;  and  while  by  the  intelligent  obseiTation  of 
such  remains  in  the  superficial  strata,  mingling  ■with  the 
fossil  evidences  of  extinct  and  familiar  species  of  animal 
life,  the  link  is  supplied  by  which  man  takes  his,  place  in 
an  unbroken  chain  of  creative  existence,  sweeping  back 
into  80  remote  a  past,  the  e^vidences  of  matured  art  pertain- 
ing to  periods  unrecorded  by  history  supply  later  links 
of  the  same  chain,  and  reunite  the  present  ■with  all  former 
ages. 

The  system  of  primitive  archaeology  which  is  found  appli- 


essential  features  to  that  of  Europe  prior  to  the  era  ol 
authentic  history,  that  the  purpose  of  such  an  abstract  as 
this  will  be  most  conveniently  accomplished  by  presenting 
its  leading  points  as  examples  of  the  whole,  illustrating 
these  in  passing  by  the  analpgous  remains  discovered  in 
other  countries.  The  apparent  simplicity  of  a  primitivs 
stone  period  has  been  considerably  modified  by  lecent 
research  ;  and  the  careful  study  of  the  remains  of  ancient 
art,  in  their  relation  to  accompanying  geological  phenomena, 
or  of  the  e^vidcnces  of  artificial  deposition  in  caves,  barrows, 
chambered  cromlechs,  cairns,  or  other  sepulchral  structures, 
suggests  the  subdivision  of  prehistoric  archaeology  into  a 
succession  of  epochs  included  within  the  period  of  non- 
metallurgic  arts. 

But  before  defining  the  archaeological  subdivisions  of 
time  it  is  indispensable  to  glance  at  the  palasontological 
elements  of  the  question,  and  the  evidences  they  supply  in 
relation  to  comparative  chronology.  One  of  the  most  re- 
markable phenomena  affecting  the  conditi.ons  of  life  in 
Europe  in  recent  -geological  epochs  is  the  existence  of  a 
period,  of  long  duration  throughout  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, of  a  temperature  resembling  that  of  the  Arctic 
regions  at  the  present  tine.  After  a  period  more  nearly 
approximating  in  its  conditions  the  heat  of  the  tropics  at 
the  present  day,  though  otherwise  under  varj-ing  states  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  tertiary  epoch  the  temperature  of  the 
whole  northern  hemisphere  gradually  diminished,  until  the 
mountainous  regions  of  Scotland  and  Wales — then  pro- 
bably of  a  much  higher  elevation — resembled  Greenland 
at  the  present  time;  and  this  Arctic  temperature  gradually 
extended  southwards  to  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees.  The 
glaciers  formed  under  the  influence  of  perpetual  frost  and 
snow  descended  from  those  and  other  mountains  into  iho 
valleys  and  plains  over  the  greater  portion  of  central 
Europe  and  northern  Asia;  and  this  condition  of  things, 
pertaining  to  what  is  known  as  the  glacial  period,  ■was  one 
of  greatly  prolonged  duration. 

After  some  partial  modifications  of  this  low  temperature, 
and  a  consequent  advance  and  retrocession  of  the  glacial 
influences  in  France  and  elsewhere,  along  what  was  then 
the  border  lines  of  a  north  temperate  zone,  the  glacial 
period  drew  to  a  close ;  a  giadual  but  persiscent  rise  of 
temperature  carried  the  lines  of  ice  and  perpetual  snow 
further  and  further  northward,  excepting  in  regions  of 
great  elevation,  as  in  the  Swiss  Alps.  This  was  necessarily 
accompanied  by  the  melting  of  the  vast  glaciers  accumu- 
lated in  the  mountain  vallej-s  throughout  the  protracted 
period  of  cold.  The  broken  rocks  and  soil  of  the  highlands 
were  swept  into  the  valleys  by  torrents  of  melted  ice  and 
snow ;  the  lower  valleys  were  hollowed  out  and  re-formed 
under  this  novel  agent ;  and  the  landscape  received  its 
present  outlines  of  valley,  estuary,  and  river-beds  from  the 
changes  wrought  in  this  diluvian  epoch.  The  enormous 
power  of  the  torrents  thus  acting  continuously  throughout 
a  period  of  prolonged  duration,  and  the  vast  deposits  of 
sand,  gravel,  and  clay,  with  the  embedded  remains  of  con- 
temporaneous animal  and  vegetable  life  with  which  they 
everywhere  covered  the  plains,  were  viewed  till  recently 
solely  in  relation  to  the  Jlosaic  narrative  of  a  universal 
deluge,  and  were  referred  implicitly  to  that  source.  Bu8 
recent  though  the  epoch  is  when  compared  with  oldef 
geological  periods,  its  antiquity  is  enormous  in  relation  to 
historic  chronology ;  and  instead  of  being  the  i)roduct  of  a 
sudden  eataclysm  of  brief  duration,  it  represents  pheno- 
mena which  required  a  period  of  long  protracted  centuries 
for  their  evolution. 

Within  this  late  tertiary,  or  quaternary,  period  arc  found 
the  remains  of  animal  life  contemporary  with  primeval  man 
and  his  earliest  arts.      The  very  characteristics  of  some  o* 
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tie  fossil  mammals  of  the  period,  so  diverse  from  all  tiat 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  associate  with  man,  help  to 
suggest  ideas  of  even  an  exaggerated  antiquity  for  the  era 
to  which  they  are  assignable,  and  to  relegate  it  to  the 
remotest  conceivable  antiquity  consistent  with  all  other 
evidence  of  the  oldest  traces  of  man  or  his  arts  seemingly 
contemporaneous  with  them.  Of  those  now  wholly  ex- 
tinct, the  mammoth  or  Elephoi  primigeniut,  the  Elephat 
antiquum,  the  Rhinocfrot  tichorinus,  the  Hippopotamus 
major,  and  such  great  cave  camivora  as  the  Ursua  tpelcexu 
and  the  Felit  tpelcea,  are  most  noticeable  for  their  great  size, 
and  in  some  cases  for  their  enormous  destructive  powers, 
in  striking  contrast  to  the  seemingly  helpless  condition 
of  primitive  man.  Yet  even  some  of  those  formidable 
mammalia  probably  owed  their  extinction  fully  as  much  to 
the  presence  of  man  as  to  any  change  in  temperature  and 
consequent  alteration  in  the  required  conditions  of  climate 
and  habitat.  We  are  accustomed  to  regai'd  the  lion,  tiger, 
leopard,  panther,  and  others  of  the  great  Felidas  as  per- 
taining exclusively  to  tropical  countries.  They  are  in 
reality  limited  to  tropical  jungles  and  uncultivated  regions 
of  great  extent,  where  the  abundance  of  wild  vegetable- 
feeding  animals  supplies  their  food.  The  existence  of 
neither  is  compatible  with  the  presence  of  man  in  any 
great  numbers ;  but  in  his  absence  those  beasts  of  prey 
greatly  extend  their  range.  The  Indian  tiger  not  only 
follows  the  antelope  and  deer  in  the  Himalayan  chain  to 
the  verge  of  perpetual  snow,  but  the  tiger,  leopard,  panther, 
and  cheetah  hunt  their  prey  beyond  that  mountain  range, 
even  into  Siberia. 

The  influence  of  man  in  the  extirpation  of  the  wild 
fauna  is  illustrated  by  another  class  of  extinct  animals  pf 
many  historical  regions,  which  yet  survive  in  more  favour- 
able localities.  The  discovery  of  abundant  evidence  of  a 
period  in  the  history  of  central  and  southern  Franco  when 
the  reindeer  (Cervus  tarandtu)  formed  one  of  the  chief 
sources  both  for  the  food  of  man  and  for  the  materials 
from  which  his  weapons  and  implements  were  made,  seems 
to  carry  us  back  to  an  era,  inconceivably  remote,  when 
central  France  was  in  the  condition  of  Lapland  in  mediaeval 
or  etill  earlier  centuries.  But  the  climate  of  North  Britain 
is  not  even  now  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  the 
reindeer,  and  its  favourite  moss  abounds  in  many  parts  of 
the  Highlands.  It  need  not  therefore  surprise  us  to  learn 
that  traces  of  the  reindeer  are  by  no  means  rare  in  Scot- 
land ;  and  numerous  examples  of  its  horns  have  recently 
been  recovered  in  more  than  one  Caithness  locality,  with 
the  marks  of  sawing  and  cutting  for  artificial  use,  and 
lying  among  other  remains' in  stone-built  structures  of  a 
primitive  population  of  North  Britain.  How  old  they  are 
may  not  be  strictly  determinable,  but  they  help  ts  to  the 
acceptance  of  a  very  modem  date  for  the  presence  of  the 
reindeer  there  ;  for  TorfiEus  states  that  so  recently  as  the 
twelfth  century  the  Jarls  of  Orkney  were  wont  to  cross  the 
Pentland  Firth  to  chase  the  roe  and  the  reindeer  in  the 
wilds  of  Caithness.  At  the  same  date  also  we  find  the 
skin  of  the  beaver  rated  for  customs  duties  amongst  articles 
of  Scottish  export  specified  in  an  Act  of  the  reign  of 
David  L 

Another  very  characteristic  animal  pertaining  to  the  pre- 
historic era  of  European  man  is  the  Mfgaceroa  Hibemicus, 
or  gigantic  Irish  elk.  Its  bones  occurred  with  those  of  the 
Elephaa  primigeniui,  the  Rhinoceros  tichorinus,  the  Ursus 
tpelctus,  and  other  extinct  mammals,  alongside  of  human 
remains  and  works  of  art,  in  the  famous  Aurig«ac  cave  of 
the  Pyrenees  ;  and  in  the  recently-explored  Brixham  cave, 
on  the  Devonshire  coast,  similar  remains  of  the  fossil 
rhinoceros,  horse,  and  reindeer,  as  well  as  of  several  extinct 
camivora,  lay  embedded  in  the  same  breccia  with  flint 
knivea.     And  not  only  have  the  homa  and  bones  of  the 


Megateroa  Eibfrnictu  been  recovered  from  Irish  bogs  and 
marl  -  pite,  with  marks  of  artificial  cutting,  bnt  a  rude 
Irish  lyre,  found  in  the  moat  of  Desmond  Castle,  Adare, 
has  been  pronounced  by  Professor  Owen  to  be  made  from 
the  bone  of  this  extinct  deer. 

So  is  it  with  the  ancient  Bovidce,  not  only  adapted  for 
the  chase,  but  suitable  for  domestication  ;  such  as  the  Bos 
primigenius,  the  Bos  longifrons,  and  the  Bison  priscus. 
Their  remains  have  been  found  in  submarine  forests,  or 
mingling  in  the  drift  or  cave  deposits  with  the  EUphas 
primigenius,  the  Felis  spelcea,  and  others  of  the  most 
gigantic  fossil  mammals ;  while  abundant  traces  reveal 
their  existence  not  merely  contemporaneous  with  man,  but 
within  definite  historical  periods. 

The  great  alluvial  valley  of  the  river  Forth  has  yielded 
another  class  of  relics  connecting  the  gigantic  fossil  mam- 
malia of  a  prehistoric  epoch  with  man.  The  disclosures  of 
the  Carse  of  Falkirk  have  repeatedly  included  remains  of  the 
Elephas  primigenius :  and  in  at  least  one  case  its  tusks  were 
found  in  such  perfect  condition  as  to  be  available  for  the 
ivory-turner,  though  lying  embedded  at  a  depth  of  20  feet 
in  the  boulder  clay.  But  in  the  neighbouring  valley  of  the 
Forth  the  fossil  whale  (Balcenoptera)  has  not  only  been 
repeatedly  found  far  inland,  buried  in  the  alluvial  soil,  at 
levels  varying  from  20  to  25  feet  above  high-water  mark,  but 
in  at  least  two  instances  the  rude  lance  or  harpoon  of  deer's 
horn  lay  alongside  of  the  skeletons  ;  and  near  another  of 
them  were  found  pieces  of  stag's  hom,  artificially  cut,  and 
one  of  them  perforated  with  a  hole  about  an  inch  in 
diameter.  Flint  implements,  an  oaken  quern,  and  other 
ingenious  traces  of  primitive  art,  recovered  from  the  same 
alluvial  soil,  all  tell  of  a  time  when  the  British  savage 
hunted  the  whale  in  the  shallows  of  a  tide  at  the  base  of 
the  Ochil  hills,  now  between  20  and  30  feet  above  the 
highest  tides  and  7  miles  distant  from  the  sea. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  disappearance  of  the  whale 
from  the  British  shores,  like  the  reindeer  from  its  northern 
valleys,  is  due  far  more  to  the  presence  of  man  than  to 
any  change  of  temperature  so  greatly  afTecting  the  con- 
ditions of  Life  as  to  involve  their  extinction.  Nevertheless 
it  is  convenient  to  recognise  in  the  disappearance  of  such 
emigrant  species  from  the  historic  areas  the  close  of  the 
palaeontological  age.  The  Urus,  the  Aurochs,  Ihe  Bo* 
longifrons,  or  native  ox  of  the  Roman  period,  and  others 
of  that  important  class  of  animals  which  man  first  began 
to  turn  to  account  for  domestication,  have  also  ceased  to 
exist  among  European  fauna;  but  this  is  cleaily  traceable 
to  the  destructive  presence  of  man.  Within  three  or  four 
centuries  the  Urus  {Bos  primigenius)  was  still  known  in 
Germany ;  the  Aurochs  (Bos  priseus)  is  even  now  pre.'ierved 
under  special  protection  in  Lithuania  ;  and  herds  of  British 
.wild  cattle  in  Cadiow  forest,  Lanarkshire,  and  at  Chilling- 
ham  Park,' Northumberland,  perpetuate  varieties  otherwise 
extinct. 

Reverting,  then,  to  the  classification  which  prehistoric 
archaeology  admits  of,  in  the  light  of  its  most  recent  dis- 
closures, it  appears  to  be  divisible  into  four  distinct  epochs, 
of  which  the  first  two  embrace  successive  stages  of  the  age 
of  stone  implements. 

1.  The  PalcBolithic  Period  is  that  which  has  also  been 
designated  the  Drift  Period.  The  troglodytes,  or  cave- 
dwellers,  of  this  primitive  era  were  to  all  appearance 
contemporaneous  with  the  mammoth,  the  woolly-haired 
rhinoceros,  and  the  great  cave  camivora  already  named. 
In  England,  France,  Belgium,  and  other  countries  of 
Europe,  numerous  caves  have  been  explored  which  were 
undoubtedly  the  habitations  and  workshops  of  the  men  of 
this  period.  These  caverns  vary  in  character  and  dimen- 
sions according  to  the  geological  features  of  the  locaUtiea 
where  they  occur ;   but  all  alike  involve  the  aimple  featur* 
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cf  recesses,  more  or  less  ample,  affording  comparatively  dry 
and  commodious  shelter,  and  so  being  resorted  to  as  places 
of  habitation  alike  by  wild  animals  and  by  man  himself. 
But  the  most  valuable  for  the  purposes  of  the  archaeologist 
are  a  class  of  caverns  which  occur  in  limestone  districts, 
and  which,  from  the  combined  mechanical  action  of  the 
water  operating  on  a  rock  easUy  eroded,  and  its  chemical 
action  when  charged  with  a  certain  amount  of  carbonic 
acid  in  dissolving  the  calcareous  rock,  are  found  expanded 
into  long  galleries  and  chambers  of  large  dimensions. 
There  the  same  chemical  agents,  acting  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, have  dissolved  the  limestone  rock,  and  sealed 
up  the  ancient  flooring  at  successive  intervals,  thereby  fur- 
nishing a  test  of  the  duration  of  long  periods  of  alternate 
action  and  repose,  and  yielding  evidence  of  the  most  in- 
disputable kind  as  to  the  order  of  succession  of  the  various 
deposits  and  their  included  bones  and  implements.  i 

In  Belgium-,  at  Dordogne,  and  in  some  parts  of  the 
south  of  France,  the  caves  and  rock-recesses  are  of  a  much 
simpler  character.  Yet  there  also  favouring  circumstances 
have  preserved  contemporary  deposits  of  the  ancient  cav&i' 
dwellers,  their  works  of  art,  the  remains  of  their  food,  and 
even  their  cooking  hearths. 

The  caves  of  the  drift  period  accordingly  present' 
peculiarly  favourable  conditions  for  the  study  of  the  post- 
pliocene  period.  Some  of  these  caverns  were  evidently 
first  occupied  by  the  extinct  carnivora  of  that  period,  as  in 
iLe  case  of  the  famous  Kent's  Hole  Cave  of  Devonshire, 
of  which  the  lowest  deposit  is  a  breccia  of  water-worn 
rock  and  red  clay,  interspersed  with  numerous  bones  of 
the  Ursus  spelceus,  or  great  cave-bear.  Over  this  a  stalag- 
mitic  flooring  had  been  formed,  in  some  places  to  a  depth 
of  several  feet,  by  the  long-protracted  deposition  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  held  in  solution  in  the  drippings  from  the 
roof.  Above  this  ancient  flooring,  itself  a  work  of  cen- 
turies, later  floods  had  superimposed  a  thick  layer  of 
"  cave-earth,"  in  some  cases  even  entirely  filling  up  exten- 
sive galleries  with  a  deposit  of  drift-mud  and  stones, 
withiii  which  are  embedded  the  evidences  of  contempo- 
raneous life — bones  and  teeth  of  the  fossil  elephant, 
rhinoceros,  horse,  cave-bear,  hyiena,  reindeer,  and  Irish 
elk ;  and  along  ■n-ith  these,  numerous  weapons  and  imple- 
ments of  chipped  flint,  horn,  and  bone — the  unmistakable 
proofs  of  the  presence  of  man.  These,  again,  have  been 
sealed  down,  in  another  prolonged  period  of  rest,  by  a  new 
flooring  of  stalagmite ;  and  thus  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  those  cave  deposits  render  them  specially  favourable  fur 
the  preservation  of  a  coherent  record  of  the  period.  Here 
are  the  evidences  of  the  animal  life  contemporaneous  ■with 
the  men  of  the  caves  during  the  drift  period;  here  also  are 
pany  of  their  smaller  flint  implements — the  flint-cores  and 
the  chips  and  flint-flakes,  sho'iving  where  their  actual 
manufacture  was  carried  on ;  and  the  lances,  bodkins,  and 
peedles  of  bone,  which  could  only  have  been  preserved 
jnder  such  favouiing  circumstances. 

But  besides  the  actual  deposits  in  the  caves,  the  river 
CTavels  of  the  same  period  have  their  distinct  disclosures. 
The  spear-heads,  discs,  scrapers,  and  other  large  implements 
of  chipped  flint  are  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  cave  breccia. 
Their  size  was  sufiicient  to  prevent  their  being  readily 
dropt  and  buried  beyond  reach  of  recovery  in  the  muddy 
flooring  of  the  old  cave  dwelling ;  and  the  same  cause 
preserved  them  from  destruction  when  exposed  to  the 
violence  involved  in  the  accumulation  of  the  old  river  drifts. 
In  the  north  of  France,  and  in  England  from  Bedfordshire 
southward  to  the  English  Channel,  in  beds  of  ancient 
jravel,  sand,  and  clay  of  the  river  vaUeys,  numerous  dis- 
joveries  of  large  flint  implements  have  been  made — from 
the  year  1797,  when  the  first  noted  flint  implements  of  th« 
Jrif  t  were  discovered  in  the  same  stratified  gravel  of  Home, 


in  Suffolk,  in  which  lay  bones  of  the  fossil  elephnnts 
and  other  extinct  mammalia.  The  characteristics  of  tha 
river-drift  implements,  as  well  as  of  the  whole  art  of  the 
stone  age,  have  been  minutely  described  and  iUustnited 
in  various  works,  but  especially  in  Evans's  Ancient  Sloiu 
Implements,  Weapons,  and  Ornaments  of  Great  Jijituiii. 
It  is  sufiicient,  therefore,  to  refer  to  such  authorities  for 
details. 

But  besides  the  numerous  specimens  of  the  manufactures 
in  flint,  horn,  and  bone,  illustrative 'of  the  mechanical 
ingenuity  of  this  primitive  era,  special  attention  is  duo  tn 
the  actual  evidences  of  imitative  and  artistic  skill  of  tho 
sculptors  and  draughtsmen  of  the  same  period. 

Difl'erent  attempts  have  been  made,  especially  by  French 
savans,  to  subdivide  the  palseontologic  age  of  man  into  a 
succession  of  periods,  based  chiefly  on  the  character  of  tho 
mammalian  remains  accompanj-ing  primitive  works  of  art ; 
and  the  two  great  subdiWsions  of  the  elephantine  or 
mammoth  age  and  the  reindeer  age  have  been  specially 
favoured.  Among  the  works  of  art  of  the  cave-men  of 
Perigord,  in  central  France,  contemporary  with  the  rein- 
deer, yarious  drawings  of  animals,  including  the  reindeer 
itself,  have  been  found  incised  on  bone  and  stone,  apparently 
with  a  pointed  implement  of  fliut.  But  the  most  remark- 
able of  all  is  the  portrait  of  a  mammoth,  seemingly  executed 
from  the  life,  outlined  on  a  plate  of  ivory  found  in  the 
Madelaine  Cave,  on  the  river  Vez^re,  by  M.  Lartet,  when 
in  company  with  M.  Verneml  and  Dr  Falconer.  If  genu- 
ine— and  the  circumstances  of  the  discovery,  no  less  than 
the  character  of  the  explorers,  seem  to  place  it  above 
suspicion — this  most  ancient  w^irk  of  art  is  of  extreme 
value.  The  skulls  and  other  remains  of  fiye  individuals 
have  been  found  to  illustrate  the  men  of  this  period.  The 
cerebral  develc^ment  is  good,  and  alike  in  features  and 
form  of  head  they  compare  favourably  with  later  savage 
races.  Their  drawings  embrace  animals,  single  and  iu 
groups,  including  the  mammoth,  reindeer,  horse,  ox,  fish 
of  difl'erent  kinds,  flowers,  ornamental  patterns,  and  also 
ruder  attempts  at  the  human  form.  They  also  carved  in 
bone  and  ivory.  «6ome  of  the  delineations  are  as  rude  as 
any  recent  specimens  of  savage  art,  others  exhibit  con- 
siderable skill ;  but  the  most  remarkable  of  all  is  the 
representation  of  the  mammotL  «  It  has  been  repeatedly 
engraved,  and  as,  to  all  appearance,  a  genuine  contem- 
porary effort  at  the  portraiture  of  that  remarkable  inimal, 
its  worth  is  considerable.*  But  this  sinks  into  insignificance 
in  comparison  with  its  Value  as  a  gauge  of  the  intellectual 
capacity  of  the  men  of  that  remote  age.  It  represents  the 
extinct  elephant,  sketched  with  great  freedom  of  hand,  and 
with  an  artistic  boldness  in  striking  contrast  tt  the  laboured 
efforts  of  an  untutored  draughtsman.  AMiatever  other  in- 
ference be  deduced  from  'it,  this  is  obvious,  that  in  intel- 
lectual aptitude  the  paleolithic  men  of  the  reindeer  period 
of  central  France  were  in  no  degree  inferior  to  the  average 
Frenchman  of  the  19th  century. 

2.  This  first  or  palaeolithic  period,  with  its  characteristic 
implements  of  chipped  flint,  belonging  to  an  epoch  !n 
which  man  occupied  central  Europe  contemporaneously 
with  the  mammoth,  the  cave-bear,  and  other  long-extinct 
mammals,  was  follQj)-cd  by  the  second  or  Neolithic  Period, 
or,  as  it  has  been  sometimes  called,  the  Surface-Stone 
Period,  in  contradiction  to  the  Drift  Period,  characterised 
by  weapons  of  polished  flint  and  stone.  The  discovery  and 
exploration  of  the  ancient  P/ahtlautetf.  or  lake  villages  cf 
Switzerland  and  other  countries,  including  tho  crannoges 
of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  of  the  kj'okken-moddings  or 
refuse-heaps  of  Denmark,  Scotland,  and  elsewhere,  have 
greatly  extended  the  illustrations  of  this  period,  and  given 
definiteness  to  the  e\'idence3  of  its  antiquity.  But  while 
it  thus   includes  works  of  a  very  remote  epoch,  it  4lsr 

II.  -  ^3 
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umbracea  those  of  later  regular  sepulture,  with  the  sepul- 
chral pottery  of  rudest  type,  the  personal  ornamenta  and 
other  remains  of  the  prehistoric  races  of  Europe,  onward 
to  the  dawn  of  history.  It  even  includes  Ae  first  traces 
of  the  use  of  the  metals,  in  the  emplnyment  of  gold  for 
personal  adornment,  though  with  no  intelligent  recognition 
of  its  distinction  from  the  flint  and  stone  in  which  the 
workmen  of  this  neolithic  period  chiefly  wToight. 

The  nearly  indestructible  nature  of  the  materials  in 
wtich  the  manufacturers  alike  of  the  paleolithic  and  the 
neolithic  period  cliiefly  wrought,  helps  to  account  for  the 
immense  number  of  weapons  and  implements  of  the  two 
prolonged  ages  of  stolic-working  which  have  been  recovered. 
The  specimens  now  accumulated  in  the  famous  collection 
of  the  Christiansborg  Palace  at  Copenhagen  amount  to 
several  thousands.  The  Royal  Irish  Academy,  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  the  British  Museum,  and 
other  collections,  in  like  manner  include  many  hundreds 
of  specimens,  ranging  from  the  remotest  periods  of  the' 
cave  and  drift  men  of  western  Europe  to  the  dawn  of 
definite  history  within  the  same  European  area.  They 
include  hatchets,  adzes,  gouges,  chisels,  8cr£i,pers,  discs, 
and  other  tools  in  considerable  variety  ;  axes,  lances,  spear 
and  arrow  heads,  mauls,  hammers,  and  other  weapons  and 
implements  of  war  and  the  chasfe  ;  besides  a  variety  of 
utensils,  implements,  and  ornaments,  with  regard  to  which 
we  can  but  vaguely  guess  the  design  of  their  construction. 
Many  of  these  are  merely  chipped  into  shape,  sometimes 
with  much  ingenuity,  in  other  cases  as  rudely  as  the  most 
barbarous  and  massive  implements  of  the  palaeolithic 
period.  But  from  their  association,  in  graves  or  other 
clearly-recognised  deposits  of  the  later  period,  with  ground 
and  polished  implements,  and  even  occasionally  with  the 
first  traces  of  a  time  when  the  metals  were  coming  into  use, 
there  is  no  room  to  question  their  later  origin.  In  part 
they  may  be  legitimately  recognised,  like  the  whole  ele- 
ments of  archaeological  classification,  to  mark  different 
degrees  of  rudeness  in  successive  steps  towards  civilisation; 
in  part  they  indicate,  as  in  manufactures  of  our  own  day, 
the  economy  of  labour  in  ronghly-fashioned  implements 
designed  only  for  the  rudest  work,  or  for  missiles  the  use 
of  which  involved  their  loss. 

To  the  same  primitive  period  of  rude  savage  life  must 
be  assigned  the  rudiments  of  architectural  skill  pertaining 
to  the  Megalithic  Agt.  Everywhere  we  find  traces,  alike 
throughout  the  seats  of  oldest  civilisation  and  in  earliest 
written  records,  including  the  historical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures,  of  the  erection  of  the  simple  mono- 
hth,  or  unhewn  pillar  of  stone,  as  a  record  of  events,  a 
monumental  memorial,  or  a  landmark.  There  is  the 
Tanist  Stone,  or  kingly  memorial,  like  that  set  up  in 
Shechem  when  AbLmelech  was  made  king ;  the  Hoar 
Stone,  or  boundary-stone,  like  "  the  stone  of  Bohan,  the 
son  of  Eeuben,"  and  other  ancient  landmarks  of  Bible 
.story  ;  the  Cat  Stone,  or  battle-stone,  a  memorial  of  some 
great  victory ;  and  the  stone  set  up  as  the  evidence  of 
some  special  treaty  or  agreement,  like  Laban  and  Jacob's 
pillar  of  witness  at  Galeed.  To  the  same  primitive  stage  of 
architecture  belong  the  cromlech,  the  cairn,  the  chambered 
barrow,  and  other  sepulchral  structures  of  unhewn  atone  ; 
OS  well  as  the  weemS,  or  megalithic  subterranean  dwellings 
common  in  Scotland  and  elsewhere,  until,  with  the  intro- 
duction of  metals  and  the  gradual  mastery  of  metaUurgic 
art,  we  reach  the  period  of  partially  hewn  and  symmetrical 
structures,  of  which  the  great  temple  of  Stonehenge  is  the 
most  remarkable  example.  But  it  is  in  Egypt  that  mega- 
lithic architecture  is  seen  in  ite  most  manured  stage,  with 
all  the  massiveness  which  so  aptly  symbolises  barbarian 
power,  but  also  with  a  grandeur,  due  to  artistic  taste  and 
vfinement,  in  which  the  ponderous  solidity  of  vast  mega- 


lithic structures  is  relieved  by  the  graces  of  colossal 
sculpture  and  of  an  inexliaustible  variety  of  architectural 
detail.  There  appears  to  be  a  stage  in  the  development 
of  the  human  mind  in  its  progress  towards  civilisation 
when  an  unconscious  aim  at  the  expression  of  abstract 
power  tends  to  beget  an  era  of  megalithic  art.  The  huge 
cromlechs,  monoliths,  and  circles  still  abounding  in  many 
centres  of  European  civilisation  perpetuate  the  evidence  of 
such  a  transitional  stage  among  its  prehi.storic  races.  BuJ 
it  was  in  Egypt  that  an  isolation,  begot  by  the  peculiar 
conditions  of  its  unique  physical  geography,  though  also 
perhaps  ascribable  in  part  to  certain  ethnical  characteristics 
of  its  people,  permitted  this  megalithic  art  to  mature  into 
the  highest  perfection  of  which  it  is  capable.  There  the 
rude  unhewn  monolith  became  the  graceful  obelisk,  the 
caim  was  transformed  into  the  symmetrical  pyramid,  and 
the  stone  circles  of  Avebury  and  Stonehenge,  or  the  mega- 
lithic labyrinths  of  Carnac  in  Brittany,  developed  into 
colonnaded  avenues  and  temples,  like  those  of  Denderah 
and  Edfu,  or  the  colossal  sphinx  avenue  of  Luxor. 

Elaborately-finished  axes,  hammer-heads,  cups,  and  vases 
of  the  late  neolithic  era  serve  to  illustrate  the  high  stage  to 
which  the  arts  of  a  purely  stone  period  could  be  advanced, 
in  the  absence  of  any  process  of  arrcslmetit  or  change. 
But  long  before  such  o  tendency  to  development  into  orna- 
mental detail  and  sjTnmetrical  regularity  of  construction 
could  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  megalithic  architecture  ot 
the  same  era,  the  metaUurgic  sources  of  all  later  civilisation 
had  begun  to.  supersede  its  rude  arts.  To  such  remote 
eras  we  strive  in  vain  to  apply  any  definite  chronology. 
At  best  we  work  our  way  backwards  from  the  modern  or 
known  into  the  mysterious  darkness  of  remotest  antiquity, 
where  it  links  itself  to  unmeasured  ages  of  geological  time. 
But  by  such  means  science  has  been  able  to  add  a  curious 
chapter  to  the  beginnings  "of  British  and  of  European  story, 
involving  questions  of  mysterious  interest  in  relation  to 
the  earliest  stages  in  the  history  of  man.  The  very  char- 
acteristics which  distinguish  him  in  his  rudest  stage  from 
all  other  animals  have  helped  from  remotest  times  to  per- 
petuate the  record  of  his  progress. 

The  evidences  of  the  various  acquirements  and  degrees 
of  civilisation  of  the  prehistoric  races  of  Britain  are  derived 
not  only  from  weapons,  implements,  pottery,  and  personal 
ornaments  found  deposited  in  ancient  dwellings  and  sepul- 
chres; but  from  still  older  traces  supplied  by  chance  dis- 
coveries of  the  agriculturist,  miner,  and  builder,  such  as 
the  implements  of  the  ancient  whalers  of  the  Forth,  or  the 
monoxylous  oaken  canoes  dug  up  from  time  to  time  in 
the  valley  of  the  Clyde,  or  even  beneath  some  of  the  most 
ancient  ci«c  foundations  of  Glasgow.  Both  alike  pertain 
to  areas  of  well-defined  historical  antiquity,  from  the  very 
dawn  of  written  history,  or  of  literate  chronicles  in  any 
form  :  and  both  also  have  their  geological  records,  p-e 
serving  the  evidence  of  changes  of  level  in  unrecorded 
centuries  subsequent  to  the  advent  of  man,  when  the 
whales  of  the  Forth  and  the  canoes  of  the  Clyde  were  em- 
bedded in  the  aUuvium  of  those  river-valleys,  and  elevated 
above  the  ancient  tide-marks  of  their  estuaries.  Another 
change  of  level,  possibly  in  uninterrupted  continuance  of 
the  ancient  upheaval,  haS  been  in  progress  since  the  Roman 
invaders  constructed  their  military  roads,  and  built  their 
wall  between  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde,  in  the  Ist  and  2d 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era. 

By  evidence  such  as  this  a  starting-point  is  gained  whence 
we  may  confidently  deduce  the  colonisation  of  the  British 
Islands,  and  of  the  north  of  Europe,  at  period.^  separated 
by  many  centuries  from  that  in  which  our  island  first 
figures  in  history.  The  researches  of  the  ethnologist  add 
to  our  knowledge  of  this  unrecorded  era,  by  disclosing 
some    of   the    physical    characteristics    of    the   aboriginal 
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races,  derived  from  hiunan  remaina  recovered  in  cave-drifts, 
ancient  mining  shafts,  bogs,  and  marl-pits,  or  found  in  the 
most  ancient  sepulchres,  accompanied  by  rudest  evidences 
of  art ;  and  the  researches  of  Nillsoa,  Eschrioht,  Qosse, 
Rathke,  Broca,  and  other  Continental  ethnologists,  along 
with  those  which  have  been  carried  on  with  minute  care 
in  the  British  Islands,  disclose  characteristic  cranial  types 
indicating  a  succession  of  prehistoric  races  different  from 
the  predominant  types  belonging  to  the  historical  period 
of  Europe;  and  some  of  them  probably  contemporaneous 
with  the  changes  indicated  in  the  periods  of  archseological 
time. 

The  very  latest  stage  of  archseological  antiquity,  when  it 
seems  to  come  in  contact  with  the  dawn  of  historic  time, 
was  unquestionably  one  of  complete  barbarism,  as  is  suffi- 
ciently apparent  from  its  correspondence  to  that  which  the 
intercourse  with  European  voyagers  is  bringing  to  a  close 
among  the  is.lands  of  the  Pacific.  The  ancient  Scottish 
subterranean  dwellings  termed  weems  (Gaelic  uamhah,  a 
cave),  or  "  Picts'  houses,"  have  been  frequently  found, 
apparently  in  the  state  in  which  they  must  have  been 
abandoned  by  their  original  occupants;  and  from  those  we 
learn  that  their  principal/aliment  must  have  been  shell- 
fish and  Crustacea,  derived  from  the  neighbouring  sea-beach, 
along  with  the  chance  products  of  the  chase.  The  large 
accumulations  of  the  common  shell-fish  of  our  coasts  found 
in  some  of  those'  subterranean  dwellings  is  remarkable ; 
though  along  with  such  reinams  the  stone  quern  or  hand- 
mill,  as  well  as  the  ruder  corn-crusher  or  pestle  and  mortar, 
repeatedly  occvir;  supplying  tEe  important  evidence  that 
the  primitive  nomade  had  not  been  altogether  ignorant  of 
the  value  of  the  cereal  grains. 

The  source  of  change  in  Britain,  and  throughout  Europe, 
from  this  rude  state  of  barbarism,  is  clearly  traceable  to 
the  introduction  of  metals  and  the  discoyery  of  the  art 
of  smelting  ores.  Gold  was  probably  the  earliest-  metal 
wrought,  both  from  its  attractive  appearance,  and  from  its 
superficial  deposits,  and  the  condition  in  which  it  is  fre- 
quently found,  rendering  its  working  an  easy  process.  Tin 
also,  in  the  south  of  Britain,  was  wrought  at  the  very  dawn 
of  history :  and,  with  the  copper  which  abounds  in  the  same 
district  of  country,  supplied  the  elements  of  the  new  and 
important  compound  metal,  bronze. 

3.  This  accordingly  indicates  the  transition  from  the 
later  stone  age  to  the  third  or  Bronze  Period,  which,  begia- 
ning  apparently  with  the  recognition  of  the  native  copper 
as  a  malleable  metal,  and  then  as  a  material  capable  of 
being  melted  and  moulded  into  form  by  the  application  of 
heat,  was  followed  up  by  the  art  of  smelting  the  crude 
ores  so  as  to  extract  the  metal,  and  that  of  mixing  metals 
in  diverse  proportions  so  as  to  prepare  an  alloy  of  requisite 
ductility  or  hardness,  according  to  the  special  aims  of  the 
artificer. 

Along  with  the  full  mastery  of  the  working  in  copper 
and  bronze  the  skill  of  the  goldsmith  was  correspondingly 
developed ;  and  the  ornaments  of  this  period,  including 
torques,  armlets,  beads,  and  other  personal  decorations 
and  insignia  of  office,  wrought  in  gold,  are  numerous,  and 
often  of  great  beauty.  The  potterj'  of  the  same  period 
exhibits  corresponding  improvement  in  material,  form, 
and  ornamentation ;  though,  considering  the  mimetic  and 
artistic  skill  shown  in  the  drawings  and  carvings  of  the 
remotest  periods,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  primitive  pottery 
of  EiB-ope  is  limited,  alike  in  shape  and  decoration,  to 
purely  arbitrary  forms.  This  in  its  crudest  conventional- 
ism consists  almost  exclusively  of  varieties  of  zigzag  pat- 
terns scratched  or  indented  on  the  soft  clay.  This 
primitive  ornamentation  seems  so  natural,  as  the  first 
esthetic  promptings  of  the  human  mind,  that  it  is  diffi- 
<rult,  if  not  in  some  cases  impossible,  to  distinguish  between 


the  simple  pottery  of  comparatively  recent  origin,  recovered 

on  the  sites  of  old  American  Indian  villages,  and  primi- 
tive pottery  obtained  from  British  barrows  pertaining 
to  centuries  long  prior  to  the  Christian  era.  But  the 
fictile  ware  exhibits  an  improvement  in  some  degree  cor- 
responding to  that  of  the  metallurgic  art,  which  every- 
where throughout  Europe  furnishes  weapons,  implements, 
and  personal  ornaments  of  the  bronze  period,  characterised 
by  much  grace  and  delicacy  in  form,  and  by  an  ornamenta- 
tion peculiar  in  style,  but  not  unworthy  of  the  novel  forma 
and  material 

It  was  long  assumed,  alike  by  historians  and  antiquaries, 
that  the  beautiful  bronze  swords,  spear-heads,  shields, 
torques,  armillffi,  kc,  so  frequently  discovered,  were  mere 
relics  of  foreign  conquest  or  barter,  and  they  were  variously 
assigned  to  Egyptian,  Phoenician,  Roman,  or  Danish  origin. 
But  this  gratuitous  assumption  has  been  disproved  by  the 
repeated  discovery  of  the  moulds  for  making  them,  as  well 
as  of  the  refuse  castings,  and  even  of  beds  of  charcoal, 
scoriae,  and  other  indications  of  metallurgy,  on  the  eites 
where  they  have  been  found.  It  has  not  escaped  notice, 
however,  that  the  transition  appears  to  be  an  abrupt  one 
from  stone  to  bronze,  an  alloy  requiring  skill  and  experience 
for  its  use;  and  that  few  examples  are  recorded  of  the  dis- 
covery of  copper  tools  or  weapons,  though  copper  is  a  metal 
so  easily  wrought  as  to  have  been  in  use  among  the  Bed 
Indians  of  America.  The  inference  from  this  fact  is  one 
which  all  elements  of  probability  tend  to  confirm,  viz.,  that 
the  metallurgic  arts  of  the  north  of  Europe  are  derived 
from  a  foreign  source,  whether  by  conquest  or  traffic;  and 
that  hi  the  beautiful  bronze  relics  so  abundant,  especially 
in  the  British  Islands  and  in  Denmark,  we  see  the  fruits 
of  that  experience  which  the  more  ancient  civilisation  o.i 
Egypt  and  Phcenicia  had  diffused.  The  direct  intercourse 
between  the  countries  on  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Cassi- 
terides,  or  Tm  Islands, — as  the  only  known  parts  of  the 
British  Islands  are  called  in  the  earhest  allusions  which 
are  made  to  them  by  Herodotus,  Aristotle,  and  Polybius, — 
abundantly  ai.'counts  for  the  introduction  of  such  knowledge 
to  the  native  Britons  at  a  very  remote  period.  Phoenician 
and  Carthaginian  merchant  ships  traded  to  Cornwall  cen- 
turies before  the  white  cliffs  of  Albion  were  first  seen  from 
the  Roman  war-galleys.  Greece  also,  not  improbably, 
proved  a  mediator  in  this  aU-tmportant  transfer.  It  is 
at  least  to  be  noted  that  the  forms  of  weapons,  and 
especially  of  the  beautiful  "  leaf-shaped  sword,"  a-s  figured 
on  the  most  ancient  painted  Greek  vases,  closely  correspond 
to  the  most  characteristic  relics  of  the  bronze  period  in  the 
north  of  Europe  and  the  British  Isles. 

In  reviewing  the  characteristics  of  this  bronze  period,  Ihe 
disclosures  of  native  art  on  the  American  continent  supply 
some  singularly  interesting  and  suggestive  iljustra*^' jns. 
There,  throughout  the  whole  northern  regions  of  the  North 
American  continent  and  in  the  ruder  areas  of  South 
America,  as  weE  as  in  the  West  Indian  archipelago,  a 
population  was  found  consisting  exclusively  of  rude  nomad 
hunters,  in  a  pure  stone  period  of  primitive  savage  art. 
Nor  does  it  at  all  conflict  with  this  that  they  were  to  a 
certain  extent  familiar  with  the  resources  of  the  rich  copper 
regions  of  Lake  Superior,  where  that  metal  is  found  in 
enormous  masses  in  a  malleable  state.  This  they  procured, 
and  not  only  themselves-  employed  it  in  the  manufacture 
of  weapons,  implements,  and  personal  ornaments,  but  dis- 
tributed it  by  barter  far  down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
valleys,  and  eastward  to  the  great  lakes,  to  the  St  La\\Tence 
valley,  and  to  the  Hudson  river.  '  SOver  and  lead  are  also 
found  in  the  same  rich  mineral  region  in  metallic  crystals, 
and  were  not  unknown  to  the  native  tribes.  But  every- 
where those  metals  were  cold-wrought,  a's  a  mere  malleable 
stone  capable  of  being  hammered  into  any  desired  BJar.e, 
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but  in  total  ignorance  of  the  influence  of  fire  or  tho  use  of 
alloys. 

But  whoUy  distinct  from  its  rude  Indian  tribes,  North 
America  had  its  semi-civilised  Mexicans  and  South 
America  its  more  iiighly  civilised  Peruvians,  who  had 
learned  to  mine  and  smelt  the  ores  of  the  Andes,  and  make 
metallic  alloys  wherewith  to  fashion  for  themselves  bronze 
tools  of  requisite  hardness  for  qunrrying  and  hewing  the 
solid  rock.  With  these  they  sculptured  the  statues  of- 
their  gods,  and  reajed  palaces,  temples,  and  pjTamids, 
graven  with  elaborate  sculptures  and  hieroglyphics  by  a 
people  wholly  ignorant  of  iron,  which  have  not  unjustly 
suggested  many  striking  analogies  with  the  megalithic  art 
of  ancient  Egj'pt.  The  huacas,  or  tombs  of  the  Incas  of 
Peru,  and  also  their  royal  depositories  of  treasure,  have 
disclosed  mar}-  remarkable  specimensof  elaborate  metal- 
lurgic  skill, —  bracelets,  collars,  and  other  personal  orna- 
ments of  gold  ;  vases  of  the  same  abundant  precious  metal, 
and  also  of  silver ;  mirrors  of  burnished  silver,  as  well  as 
of  obsidian  ;  finely-adjusted  silver  balances ;  bells  both  of 
silver-  and  bronze ;  and  numerous  common  articles  and 
tools  of  copper,  or  of  the  more  efficient  alloy  of  cojiper  and 
tin, — all  illustrative  of  the  arts  and  civilisation  of  a  purely 
bronze  age. 

4.  The  fourth  or  Iron  Period  is  that  in  which  the  art  of 
smelting  the  ores  of  the  most  abundant  metal 'had  at 
length  been  mastered ;  and  so  iron  superseded  bronze  for 
arms,  sword-blades,  spear-heads,  axes,  daggers,  knives,  ic. 
Bronze,  however,  continued  to  be  applied  to  many  pur- 
poses of  personal  ornament,  horse  furniture,  the  handles 
of  swords  and  other  weapons  ;  nor  must  it  be  overlonked 
tl  it  flint  and  stone  were  still  employed  for  lance  and 
anow-heads,  sliug-stones,  and  other  common  purposes  of 
warfare  or  the  chase,  not  only  throughout  the  whole  bronze 
period,  but  far  into  the  age  of  iron.  The  discovery  of 
numerous  arrow-heads,  or  flakes  of  V. .  -  flint,  on  the 
plain  of  Marathon',  has  been  assumed  with  gu^d  reason  to 
point  to  the  use  of  such  rude  weapons  by  the  barbarian 
host  of  Darius ;  and  the  inference  is  confirmed  by  the 
facts  which  Herodotus  records,  that  Ethiopian  auxiliaries 
of  the  army  of  Xerxes,  ten  years  later,  were  armed  with 
arrows  tipped  with  stone. 

The  essential  change  resulting  from  the  maturing  of  the 
iron  period  lies  in  the  unlimited  supply  of  the  new  metal. 
Had  bronze  been  obtainable  in  sufficient  quantity  to  admit 
of  its  application  to  the  endless  purposes  for  which  iron  has 
since  been  employed,  the  mere  change  of  metal  would  have 
been  of  slight  significance.  But  the  opposite  was  the 
case.  The  beautiful  alloy  was  scarce  and  costly ;  and 
hence  the  arts  of  the  neolithic  period  continued  to  be 
practised  throughout  the  whole  duration  of  the  age  of 
brouij.  But  iron,  though  so  abundant  in  its  ores,  requires 
ereat  labour  and  intense  heat  to  fuse  it ;  and  it  needed 
the  prolonged  schooling  of  the  previous  metallurgic  era  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  discovery  of  the  properties  of  the 
ironstone,  and  the  processes  requisite  to  turn  it  to  account. 
Iron,  moreover,  though  so  abundant,  and  relatively  of 
comparatively  recent  introduction,  is  at  the  same  time 
the  most  perishable  of  metals.  It  rapidly  oxidises  unless 
protected  from  air  and  moisture,  and  hence  few  relics  of 
this  metal  belonging  to  the  prehistoric  period  have  been 
preserved  in  such  a  state  as  to  illustrate  the  skill  and 
artistic  taste  of  the  fabricators  of  that  last  pagan  era,  in 
the  way  that  the  implements  of  tie  three  pre\'ious  periods 
reveal  to  us  the  habits  and  intellectual  status  of  those 
older  times. 

But  the  iron  is  the  s)Tnbol  of  a  period  in  which  pottery, 
personal  ornaments  of  the  precious  metals,  works  in  bronze, 
Ln  stone,  and  other  durable  materials,  supply  ample  means 
if  gauging  tho  civilisation  of  *'•.?  er»,  and  recognising  the 


progress  of  man  in  the  arts,  until  we  come  at  length  to 
connect  their  practice  with  definite  historical  localities 
and  nations,  and  the  names  of  Egj-jit  and  Phoeviicia,  of 
Gadir,  ifassilia,  the  Cassiteridcs,  and  Noricum,  illuminate 
the  old  darkness,  and  we  catch  the  first  streak  of  dawn 
on  a  definite  historical  horizon.  Thus,  with  the  mastery 
of  the  metallurgic  arts  is  seen  the  gradual  development  of 
those  elements  of  progress  whereby  the  triumphs  of  civjlisa 
tion  have  been  finally  achieved,  and  man  has  advanced  to- 
wards that  stage  in  which  the  inductive  reasonings  of  th« 
archoeologist  are  displaced  by  records  more  definite,  though 
not  always  more  trustworthy,  as  the  historian  begins  his 
researches  with  the  aid  of  monumental  records,  inscriptions, 
poems,  and  national  chronicles. 

Within  the  later  iron  period,  accordingly,  we  reach  the 
era  of  authentic  history.  There  is  no  room  for  doubt  that, 
whatever  impetus  the  Roman  invasion  may  have  given  to 
the  working  of  the  metals  in  Ikitain,  iron  was  known 
there  prior  to  the  landing  of  Julius  Casar.  Within  thii 
archasological  period,  however,  the  examples  of  Roman  art 
and  the  influences  of  Roman  civilisation  begin  to  play  a 
prominent  part.  To  this  period  succeed  the  Saxon  and 
Scandinavian  eras,  of  invasion,  with  no  less  characteristic 
peculiarities  of  art  workmanship,  as  well  as  of  sepulchral 
rites  and  social  usages.  In  these  later  periods  definite 
history  comes  to  the  aid  of  archaeological  induction,  while 
those  intermediate  elements  of  historical  re-edification, 
the  inscriptions  on  stone  and  metal,  and  the  numismatic 
series  of  chronological  records,  all  unite  to  complete  a 
picture  of  the  past  replete  with  important  elements  for 
the  historian. 

The  connection  between  archaeology  and  geology  has 
been  indicated,  but  that  between  archaeology  and  ethnology 
is  of  much  more  essential  significance,  and  is  every  day 
being  brought'  into  clearer  view.  By  the  investigation  of 
the  tombs  of  ancient  races,  and  the  elucidation  of  their 
sepulchral  rites,  remarkable  traces  of  unsuspected  national 
affinities  are  brought  to  light ;  while  a  still  more  obvious 
correspondence  of  arts  in  certain  stages  of  society,  among 
races  separated  alike  by  time  and  by  space,  reveals  a  uni- 
formity in  the  operation  of  certain  human  instincts,  when 
developed  under  nearly  similar  circumstances,  such  as 
goes  far  to  supply  a  new  argument  in  proof  of  the  unity  of 
the  human  race. 

The  self-evident  truths  confirmatory  of  the  principles 
upon  which  this  system  of  primitive  archxology^is  based, 
may  be  thus  briefly  summed  up  : — Man,  in  a  savage  state, 
is  to  a  great  extent  an  isolated  being ;  cooperation  for 
mutual  and  remote  advantage,  except  in  war  and  the  chase, 
is  scarcely  possible ;  and  hence  experience  at  best  but 
slowly  adds  to  the  common  stock  of  knowledge.  In  this 
primitive  stage  of  society  the  implements  and  wcaponi 
which  necessity  renders  indispensable  are  invari;'.bly  sup- 
plied from  the  sources  at  hand ;  and  the  element  of  time 
being  of  little  moment,  the  rude  workman  fashions  hiji 
stone  axe  or  hammer,  or  his  lance  of  flint,  with  an  e!.- 
penditure  of  labour  such  as,  T\'ith  the  appliances  of  civilisa- 
tion, would  suffice  for  the  manufacture  of  hundreds  of  such 
implements. 

The  discovery  of  the  metallurgic  arts,  by  diminishing 
labour  and  supplying  a  material  more  susceptible  of  varied 
forms  as  well  as  of  ornamentation,  and  also  one  originating 
co-operation  by  means  of  the  new  wants  it  calls  into  being, 
inevitably  begets  social  progress.  The  new  material,  more- 
over, being  limited  in  supply,  and  found  only  in  a  few 
localities,  soon  leads  to  barter,'  and  thence.to  regular  trade ; 
and  thus  the  first  steps  towards  a  division  of  labour  and 
mutual  co-openition  are  made.  So  long,  however,  as  the 
metal  is  copper  or  bronze,  the  limited  supply  must  greatly 
restrict  this  social  progress,  while  the  facihties  for  workiivj 
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it  admit  of  that  isolation  so  natural  to  man  in  axude  state; 
and  these,  added  to  the  frequent  discovery  of  copper,  in  its 
natural  condition  much  more  nearly  resembling  a  ductile 
metal  than  the  ironstone,  abundantly  account  for  its  use 
having  preceded  that  of  the  more  abundant  metal. 
.  Great  experience  must  have  been  acquired  in  earlier 
metallurgy  before  the  iron  ore  was  attempted  to  be  wrought. 
In  this,  co-operation  was  indispensable ;  but  that  once 
jecured,  and  the  first  difficulties  overcome,  the  other  results 
appear  inevitable.  The  supply  is  inexhaustible,  widely 
diffused,  and  procurable  without  excessive  labour.  The 
material  elements  of  civilisation  were  thereby  rendered 
available,  and  all  succeeding  progress  might  be  said  to 
depend  on  the  capacity  of  the  race^ 

The  simplicity  which  characterises  the  archaeologicar 
disclosures  of  Scandinavia,  Germany,  Ireland,  and  other 
regions  of  trans-Alpine  Europe  lying  outside  of  the  range  of 
ancient  Greek  or  Roman  influences,  has  contributed  some 
important  aids  to  the  study  of  prehistoric  arts ;  but  the  full 
significance  of  their  teachings  has  yet  to  be  tested  by  com- 
parison with  the  primitive  arts  pertaining  to  Egj-pt,  Greece, 
Asia  Minor,  and  other  ancient  centres  of  earliest  civilisa- 
tion. To  this  certain  singularly  interesting  disclosures  of 
very  recent  date,  which  some  have  regarded  as  at  variance 
with  the  foregoing  classification  of  archaeological  epochs, 
help  to  furnish  the  desired  materials.  The  researches  of 
Dr  Heinrich  SchHemann  on  one  of  the  most  memorable 
sites  which  epic  poetry  has  selected  for  the  mythic  begin- 
nings of  history,  have  brought  to  light  what  he  believes  to 
be  actual. remains  of  the  Troy  of  the  Iliad.  Dr  Schlie- 
mann  beg*i  his  systematic  exploiations  in  1871,  and  piir- 
8ued  them,  during  the  available  seasons,  tiU  the  month  of 
June  1873.  With  patient  assiduity  the  accumulated 
debris  on  the  scene  of  ancient  civic  settlement  was  sifted 
and  opened  up  by  regular  excavations,  till  the  natural 
rock  was  exposed  at  a  depth  of  upwards  of  50  feet. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  this,  abundant  traces  of  former 
occupation  were  brought  to  light;  and  so  great  an  accumu- 
lation of  debris  and  rubbish  upon  an  elevated  site  affords 
undoubted  e\'idence  of  the  vicissitudes  of  a  long-settled 
centre  of  population.  To  this  specific  evidence  lent  addi- 
tional confirmation.  The  foundations  of  a  temple,  sup- 
posed to  be  that  of  the  Ilian  Athena  of  the  time  of 
Alexander,  along  with  coins,  inscriptions,  and  numerous 
remains  of  architecture  and  sculpture,  combined  to  fix  the 
era  of  an  ancient,  but  stri"ctly  historical,  period.  At  a  fur- 
ther depth  of  upwards  of  6  feet,  broken  pottery,  imple- 
ments of  bronze,  and  charred  wood  and  ashes,  showed  the 
traces  of  an  older  settlement  which  had  perished  by  fire. 
But  the  artificial  character  of  the  debris  encouraged  further 
research;  and  when  the  excavations  had  been  carried  to 
about  double  the  depth,  Dr  Schliemann  came  upon  a 
deposit  rich  in  what  may  be  styled  neolithic  remains  : 
»xes,  hammers,  spear-heads,  and  other  implements  of 
polished  diorite  or  other  stone,  weights  of  granite,  querns 
of  lava,  and  knives  and  saws  of  flint  abounded,  associated 
with  plain,  well-executed  pottery,  but  with  only  two  pins 
of  copper  or  bronze  to  indicate  any  knowledge  of  metal. 
Continued  excavations  brought  to  light  additional  stone 
implements  and  weapons;  until  at  a  depth  of  some  33  feet, 
well-WTOughtimplements  and  weapons  of  bronze,  and  pottery 
of  fine  quality  and  execution,  revealed  the  traces  o£  an 
earlier  civilisation  on  the  same  ancient  site 

In  all  this,  while  there  is  much  to  interest,  there  is  no- 
thing to  surprise  us.  Here,  near  the  shores  of  the  HeUes- 
poilt,  at  a  point  accessible  to  the  oldest  known  centres  of 
civilisation, — to  E^gypt,  Phoenicia,  Assyria,  Greece,  Carthage, 
and  Rome, — a  civilised  community,  familiar  with  the  arts 
of  the  bronze  period  of  the  Mediterranean  shores,  appears 
to  have  yielded   to  vicissitudes  familiar  enough  to  the 
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student  of  ancient  history.  After  a  time  the  desolated 
locality  tempted  the  settlement  of  some  barbarian  Asiatic 
horde,  such  as  the  steppes  of  that  continent  could  fur- 
nish even  now.  They  were  ignorant  of  metallurgic  arts; 
though  probably,  like  the  savage  tribes  of  the  New  World 
at  the  present  time,  not  wholly  unaware  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  implements  and  weapons  of  bronze  or  other  metals. 
Such  a  local  alternarion  of  bronze  and  stone  periods  in  a 
region  lying  in  close  proximity  alike  to  vast  areas  of  Asiatic 
barbarism,  and  to  the  most  important  centres  of  ancient 
civilisation,  in  no  degree  conflicts  with  a  general  system 
of  succession  of  archaeological  periods.  Mexico  and  Peru, 
while  in  a  purely  bronze  age,  were  overthrown  by  S[>anish 
invaders.  Large  portions  of  their  ancient  territories  were 
abandoned  to  utter  barbarism,  and  even  now  are  in  the 
occupation  of  savage  tribes.  But  the  ancient  city  of 
Montezuma  has  been  made  the  capital  of  a  ci^'ilised  state; 
the  beds  of  its  canals  have  been  fUled  up,  burjang  therein 
obsidian,  stone,  and  bronze  implements,  pottery,  sculptures, 
and  much  else  pertaining  to  its  ante-Columbian  era;  and 
it  only  requires  such  a  fate  as  its  modem  history  renders 
conceivable  enough,  to  leave,  for  future  ages  the  buried 
strata  of  a  civic  site  revealing  similar  evidences  of  the 
alternation  of  semi-civilised,  barbarian,  and  ci\'ilised  ages, 
on  the  same  long-inhabited  site  of  Toltecans  and  Aztecs 
Indian  savages,  and  modern  Mexicans  and  Spaniards. 

That  man  has  everywhere  preceded  history  is  a  self- 
evident  truth.  So  long  as  no  scientific  evidence  seemed 
to  conflict  with  a  long-accepted  chronology  in  reference  to 
the  antiquity  assigned  to  the  human  race,  it  remained 
unchallenged,  though  the  like  computation  had  been  uni- 
versally rejected  in  reference  to  the  earth  as  the  theatre  of 
his  history,  and  we  were  content  to  regard  the  prehistoric 
era  of  man  as  no  more  than  a  brief  infancy  of  the  race. 
But  the  investigations  and  disclosures  of  recent  years  in 
reference  to  the  whole  prehistoric  period  have  involved 
of  necessity  a  reconsideration  of  the  grounds  on  which  a 
definite  antiquity  of  comparatively  brief  duration  has 
been  assigned  to  man;  and  the  tendency  at  present  is 
rather  to  exaggerate  than  to  diminish  the  apparent  antiquity 
of  the  race.  The  nature  and  extent  of  the  e^'idence  which 
has  thus  far  rewarded  intelligent  research  have  been  suf- 
ficiently indicated  above ;  and  as  it  is  still  far  from  com- 
plete, the  student  of  archaeology  will  act  wisely  in  pushing 
forward  his  researches,  and  accumulating  and  comparing 
all  available  evidence,  without  hastily  pronouncing  any 
aljsolute  verdict  on  this  question.  But,  without  attempting 
to  connect  with  any  historic  chronology  the  men  of  the 
English  drift,  or  the  troglodytes  of  the  mammoth  or  rein- 
deer periods  of  France,  it  tnay  be  useful,  in  concluding  this 
summary  of  primitive  archaeology,  to  glance  at  the  origin 
of  civilisation,  and  the  endences  of  the  antiquity  of  what 
appear  to  constitute  its  essential  elements 

Everywhere  man  seems  to  have  passed  through  the 
same  progressive  stages :  First,  that  of  the  savage  or 
purely  hunter  state ;  a  condition  of  precarious  instability, 
in  which  man  is  most  nearly  in  the  state  of  a  mere  animal 
subsisting  on  its  prey.  It  is  the  condition  of  nomad  life, 
incompatible  with  a  numerous  or  settled  population  ; 
exhausting  the  resources  of  national  being  in  the  mere 
struggle  for  existence,  and  therefore  inimical  to  all  accu- 
mulation of  the  knowledge  and  experience  on  which  human 
progress  depends.  In  this  primitive  state,  man  is  disclosed 
to  us  by  the  evidence  with  which  the  archaeologist  now 
deals.  He  appears  everywhere  in  this  first  stage  as  the 
savage  occupant  of  a  thinly-peopled  continent,  warring 
with  Seemingly  inadequate  means  against  gigantic  cami- 
vora,  the  contemporary  existence  of  which  is  known  to  u» 
only  by  the  disclcsurcs  of  geological  strata  or  ossiferoiu 
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caves,  where  also  the  remains  of  still  more  gigantic  nerbi- 
vora  confirm  the  idea  of  man's  exhaustive  struggle  for  exist- 
ence. The  nearest  analogy  to  such  a  state  of  life  is  that 
of  the  modern  Esquimaux,  warring  witli  the  monstrous 
polar  bear,  and  making  a  prey  of  the  gigantic  cetaceiB  of 
Arctic  seas.  Through  how  many  ages  this  unbistoric  night 
of  European  man  may  have  preceded  the  dawn  of  civilisa- 
tion it  is  at  present  vain  to  speculate.  But  this  is  notice- 
able, that  there  is  no  inherent  element  of  progress  in  a 
people  in  the  condition  of  the  Esquimaux  To  all  appear- 
ance, if  uninfluenced  by  external  impulse,  or  unaffected 
by  any  great  amelioration  of  climate,  they  are  likely 
to  prolong  the  mera  struggle  for  existence  through 
unnumbered  centuries,  armed,  as  now,  irith  weapons 
and  implements  ingeniously  WTought  of  bone,  ivorj', 
and  stone,  the  product  of  the  neolithic  arts  of  this  19  th 
century. 

To  this  succeeds  the  second  or  pastoral  slate,  with  its 
flocks  and  herds,  its  domesticated  animals,  and  its  ideas 
of  personal  property,  including  in  its  earlier  stages  that  of 
property  in  man  himself.  It  pertains  to  the  open  regions 
and  warmer  climates  of  the  temperate  zone,  and  to  the 
elevated  steppes  and  valleys  of  semi-tropical  countries, 
where  the  changing  seasons  involve  of  necessity,  the  wan- 
dering life  of  the  shepherd.  This  accordingly  prevents  the 
development  of  the  arts  of  settled  life,  especially  those  of 
architecture;  and  precludes  all  idea  of  personal  property 
in  the  soil  But  the  conditions  of  pastoral  life  are  by  no 
means  incompatible  with  frequent  leisure,  reflection,  and 
consequent  intellectual  progress.  Astronomy  has  its  origin 
assigned  to  the  ancient  shepherds  of  Asia;  and  the  con- 
templative pastoral  life  of  the  patriarchs  Job  and  Abraham 
has  had  its  counterpart  in  many  an  Arab  chief  of  later 
times. 

The  third  or  agricultural  stage  is  that  of  the  tillers 
of  the  soil,  the  Aiyans,  the  ploughers  and  lords  of  the 
earth,  among  whom  are  developed  the  elements. of  settled 
social  life  involved  in  the  personal  homestead  and  all  the 
ideas  of  individual  property  in  land.  The  process  was 
gradual.  The  ancient  Germans,  according  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  Tacitus,  led  the  life  of  agricultural  nom.ads;  and 
such  was  the  state  of  the  Visigoths  and  Ostrogoths  of  later 
centuries.  But  this  was  in  part  due  to  the  physical  con- 
ditions of  trans-Alpine  Europe  in  those  earlier  centuries. 
Long  ages  before  that,  as  the  ancient  Sanscrit  language 
proves,  tlio  great  Arj-an  family,  of  which  those  are  ofl"shoots, 
had  passed  from  the  condition  of  agricultural  nomads  to 
that  of  lords  of  the  soil  among  a  settled  agricultural  people. 
They  h.id  followed  up  the  art  of  ploughing  the  soil  with 
that  of  sliipbuilding  and  "ploughing"  the  waves.  They 
were  skilled  in  se^^■ing,  in  weaving,  in  the  potter's  art,  and 
in  masonry.  Their  use  of  numbers  was  carried  as  high 
at  least  as  a  hundred  before  they  settled  down  from 
their  nomad  life.  They  had  domesticated  the  cow,  the 
sheep,  the  horse,  and  the  dog;  and  their  pdsu  or  feeders 
already  constituted  their  peats,  their  wealth,  before  the 
pecunia  assumed  its  later  forms  of  currency.  They  had 
also  passed  through  their  bron:e  and  into  their  iron 
period;  for  their  language  shows  that  they  were  already 
acquainted  ^\-ith  the  most  useful  metals  as  well  as  with 
the  most  valuable  grains. 

The  whole  evidence  of  history  points  to  the  seats  of 
earliest  civilisation  in  warm  climates,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  the  Euphrates,  the  Tigris,  the  Indus,  and  the  Ganges. 
The  shores  of  the  M^terranean  succeeded  in  later  centuries 
to  their  inheritance,  and  were  the  seats  of  lo^g-enduring 
empires,  whose  intellectual  bequests  are  the  life  of  aU  later 
civilisation.  15ut  trans- .-Upine  Europe,  which  is  now  yield- 
ing up  to  ds  the  records  of  its  prenistcric  ages,  is  entirely 
of  modem  growth  so  far  as  itfl  historic  civilisation  is  con- 


cerned, and  wherever  it  extends  towards  the  northern  vergi 
of  the  temperate  zone  it  is  even  now  in  its  infancy.  Here, 
then,  we  trace  our  way  back  to  the  first  progressive  efforts  of 
reason,  and  find  man  primeval,  inta  state  of  nature,  in  the 
midst  of  the  abundance  pertaining  to  a  genial  and  fertile 
climate,  which  rather  stimulates  his  aesthetic  faculty  than 
enforces  him  by  any  rigorous  necessity  to  cultivate  the 
arts  for  the  purposes  of  clothing  and  building.  Thus  em- 
ploying his  intellectual  leisure,  he  begins  that  progressive 
elevation  which  is  as  consistent  with  his  natural  endow- 
ments as  a  rational  being  as  it  is  foreign  to  the  instincts  of 
all  other  animals.  He  increases  and  multiplies,  spreads 
abroad  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  clears  its  forests,  drains 
its  swamps,  makes  its  rivers  aud  seas  his  highways,  and  its 
valleys  and  pl.ains  his  fertile  fields  and  pasture-grounds. 
Cities  rise,  with  all  the  fostering  influences  of  accumulated 
wealth  and  settled  leisure,  and  with  all  the  stimulating 
influences  of  acquired  tastes  and  luxurious  desires.  The 
rude  pictoriij  art — not  ruder  on  the  graven  ivory  of  the 
troglodytes  of  the  Madelaine  cave  than  on  many  a  hiero- 
glj-phic  drawing  of  the  catacombs  and  temples  of  Egypt — 
employed  in  picture-writing,  passes  by  a  natural  and 
inevitable  transition  from  the  literal  representations  of 
objects  to  the  sj-mbolic  suggestion  of  ideas,  to  a  word- 
alphabet,  and  then  to  pure  phonetic  signs.  The  whole 
process  is  manifest  from  the  very  infancy  of  Egj^jtian 
picture-writing,  as  crude  as  that  with  which  the  Indian 
savage  still  records  his  deeds  of  anus  on  his  buffalo-robe, 
or  carves  the  honours  of  the  buried  warrior  on  his  grave-post 
Letters  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  high  and  enduring 
civilisation,  yet  wo  can  thus  trace  them  back  to  their  in- 
fantile origin;  and  so  onward  in  their  slow  transformations, 
as  in  the  mingled  pictorial  and' phonetic  writing  of  the 
Rosetta  stone  hieroglyphics  of  the  age  of  the  Ptolemies. 
Through  Phoenician,  Greek,  and  Roman  modifications, 
they  have  come  down  to  us  as  the  arbitrary  sJ^ubol3  of 
sounds  which  the  voice  combines  into  articulate  speech. 

And  as  it  is  with  letters  so  it  is  with  man's  arts, — his 
drawing,  earning,  sculpture,  architecture,  wcaWng,  pottery, 
metallurgy;  and  so  with  his  science,— hia  astrology,  astro- 
nomy, geometry,  alchemy,  and  all  else.  The  beginnings 
of  all  of  them  lie  within  our  reach.  We  can  trace  back 
the  measurements  of  solar  time  to  the  crudest  beginnings 
of  more  than  one  ancient  nation,  with  a  year  of  3G0  days. 
This,  corrected  to  the  definite  approximation  to  the  true 
solar  year  of  a  period  of  3C5  days,  became  the  vague  year  of 
the  Egyptians,  with  the  great  Sothiac  cycle  of  14C0  3'car3, 
clearly  pointing  to  a  system  of  chronology  which  could 
not  have  been  perpetuated  through  many  centuries  without 
conflicting  with  the  most  obvious  astronomical  phenomena 
as  well  as  with  the  recurring  seasons  of  the  year. 

Man  is,  after  all,  according  to  the  boldest  speculations  of 
the  geologist,  among  the  most  modern  of  living  creatures. 
If  indeed  the  theory  of  evolution  from  lower  forms  of 
animal  life  is  accepted  as  the  true  history  of  his  origin, 
time  may  well  be  prolonged  through  unnumbered  ages  to 
admit  of  the  process  which  is  to  develop  the  irrational 
brute  into  man.  But  regarding  him  still  as  a  being 
called  into  existence  as  the  lord  of  creation,  endowed  with 
reason,  the  demonstration  of  a  prolonged  existence  of  the 
race,  with  all  its  known  varieties,  its  diversities  of  language, 
and  its  wide  geographical  distribution  under  conditions  so 
diverse,  tends  to  remove  greater  difficulties  than  it  creates. 
No  essential  doctrine,  or  principle  in  morals,  is  involved  in 
the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  any  term  of  duration  for  the 
human  race;  and  the  idea  of  its  unity,  which  for  a  time 
was  scornfully  rejected  from  the  creed  of  the  ethnologist, 
is  now  advocated  by  the  evolutionist  as  alone  consistent 
with  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  characteristics  common 
to  savage  and  ci\ilised  man,  whether  we  sludy  him  amid 
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the  traces  of  palaeolithic  osteology  and  arts,  or  among  tjie 
most  diverse  races  of  living  men. 

The  process  of  researcii  and  inductive  reasoning  thus, 
applied  by  the  arc)ia;ol»gist  to  the  traces  of  primitive  art 
and  the  dawn  of  civilisation,  is  no  less  applicable  to  all 
periods. .  The  songs  and  legends  of  the  peasantry,  the  half- 
obliteratgd  traces  of  ancient  manners,  the  fragments  of 
older  language's,  the  relics  of  obsolete  art,  are  all  parts  of 
what  has  been  fitly  styled  "  unwritten  history,"  and  furnish 
the'  means  of  recovering  many  records  of  past  periods 
which  must  remain  for  ever  a  blank  to  those  who  will 
recognise  none  but  written  or  monumental  evidence. 

Proceeding  to  the  investigation  of  this  later  and,  in 
most  of  tlie  higher  requirements  of  history,  this  more 
important  branch  of  historical  evidence,  the  archaeologist 
has  still  his  own  special  departments  of  investigation. 
Tra'cing  the  various  alphabets  in  their  graduall'develoi)- 
meut  through  Phccnician,  Greek,  Roman,  and  other 
sources,  and  the  changijig  forms  which  followed  under 
the  influences  of  Byzantine  and  mediaeval  art,  a  complete 
system  of  palaeography  has  been  deduced,  calculated 
to  prove  an  important  auxiliary  in  the  investigation 
of  monumental  and  written  records.  Palaeography  has 
its  own  rules  of  criticism,  supplying  an  element  of  chrono- 
logical classification  altogether  independent  of  style  in 
works  of  art,  or  of  internal  e\'idence  in  graven  or  written 
inscriptions,' and  a  test  of  genuineness  often  invaluable  to 
the  historian. 

Arcliitecture,  sculpture,  and  -pottery  have  each  their 
historical  value,  their  periods  of  pure  and  mixed  art,  their 
successions  of  style,  and  their  traces  of  borrowed  forms  and 
ornamentation,  suggestive  of  Indian,  Assyrian,  Egyptian, 
Phcenician,  Punic,  Greek,  Etruscan,  Pioman,  Arabian, 
Byzantine,  Norman, or  Renaissance  influences.  Subordinate 
to  those  are  the  jnctorial  aits  combined  with  sculpture  and 
pottery,  from  earliest  Eg}^tian,  Greek,  or  Etruscan  art  to 
the  frescoes  and  paintings  of  mediaeval  ceutiirios;  and  the 
rise  of  the  art  of  the  engraver,  traceable  through  ancient 
chasing  on  metals,  medieval  niello-work,  graven  sepulchral 
brasses,  and  so  on  to  the  wood  blocks,  whence  at  length 
the  art  of  printing  with  movable  types  originated.  And 
as  in  the  Old  World  so  in  the  New,  the  progress  of  man 
is  traceable  from  rudest  arts  of  stone  and  copper  to  the 
bronze  period  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  where  also  architecture, 
sculpture,  and  pottery  preserve  for  us  invaluable  materials 
for  the  elucidation  of  tliat  prehistoric  time  which  only 
came  to  an  end  there  in  the  year  1492  a.d. 


■  Heraldry  is  another  element  by  means  oF  which  archaeo- 
logy provides  trustworthy  canons  of  criticism  in  relation  to 
written  and  unwritten  mediieval  records.  The  seals  and 
matrices,  sepulchral  sculptures,  aud  engraved  brasses,  along 
with  an  extensive  class  of  the  decorations  of  ecclesiastical 
and  domestic  architecture,  all  supply  evidence  whereby 
names  and  dates,  with  confirmatory  collateral  evidence  of 
various  kinds,  are  frequently  recoverable.  From  the  same 
softrces  also  the  changing  costume,  of  successive  periods  can 
be  traced,  and  thus  a  new  Light  be  thrown  on  the  manners 
and  customs  of  past  ages,  The  enthusiastic  devotee  is 
indeed  apt  at  times  to  attach  an  undue  importance  to  such 
auxiliary  branches  of  study;  but  it  is  a  still  greater  excess 
to  pronounce  them  valueless,  and  to  reject  the  useful  aids 
they  are  capable  of  affording. 

No  less  important  are  the  illustrations  of  history,  and 
the  guides  in  the  right  course  of  research,  which  numis- 
matics supplies,  both  in  relation  to  early  and  mcdiaival 
times.  But  on  this  and  other  sections  into  which  the 
study  of  antiquities  is  divided,  the  requisite  information 
will  be  found  under  the  several  heads  of  research.  On 
many  of  those  points  the  historian  and  the  archMologiist 
necessarily  occupy  the  same  field;  and  indeed,  when  that 
primitive  period  wherein  archaeology  deals  with  the  whole 
elements  of  wir  knowledge  regarding  it,  as  a  branch  of 
inductive  science,  and  not  of  critical  history,  is  past,  the 
student  of  antiquities  becomes  to  a  great  extent  the  pioneer 
of  the  historian.  He  deals  with  the  raw  materials:  the 
charters,  deeds,  wills,  grants  of  land,  of  privileges  or  im- 
munities, the  royal,  monastic,  and  baronial  accounts  of 
expenditure,  and  the  like  trustworthy  documents;  by 
means  of  their  palaeography,  seals,  illuminations,  and  other 
evidence,  he  fi-xes  their  dates,  traces  out  the  genealogical 
relationships  of  their  authors;  and  in  various  ways  prepares 
and  sifts  the  evidence  which  is  to  be  employed  anew  by 
the  historian  in  revivifying  the  past.  Architecture  and  all 
departments  of  the  fine  arts,  in  Like  manner,  supply  much 
evidence  which,  when  investigated  and  systematised  by  a 
similar  process,  adds  valuable  materials  to  the  stock  of  the 
historian,  and  furnishes  new  sources  for  the  illumination 
of  past  ages.  Such  is  a  sketch  of  the  comprehensive  in- 
vestigations embraced  under  the  name  of  archa;ology, 
which,  carried  on  by  many  independent  labourers,  and 
in  widely  varied  fields  of  research,  have  contributed  im- 
portant chapters  of  human  history,  and  revivified  ages 
long  buried  in  oblivion,  or  at  best  but  dimly  seen  through 
distorting  media  of  myth  and  fable.  (d.  w.) 


CLASSICAL     ARCHEOLOGY. 


The  province  of  classical  archaeology  is  to  investigate  and 
deteirnine  the  results  of  artistic  activity  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  so  far  as  that  activity  manifested  itself  in 
works  of  form  and  substance  as  opposed  to  the  artistic 
expression  of  thought  by  unsubstantial  means,  as  in  the 
case  of  poetry  or  music.  It  ranges  from  the  Greek  temple 
as  the  highest  form  of  artistic  expression  in  this  sense  to 
the  other  extreme  of  the  simplest  object  shaped  for  a  pur-' 
pose  by  human  hands.  A  stone,  rudely  hewn  with  some 
design,  an  artificial  tumulus,  and  common  clay  utensil, 
each  represent,  in  a  humble  fashion,  a  thought  artistically 
expressed  in  substance,  and  each  reflect  more  or  less  accu- 
rately the  artistic  .spirit  of  the  time  at  which  they  were 
made.  It  ranges  also  from  the  earliest  examples  of  work- 
manship down  through. the  historical  periods  of  develop- 
ment and  decline.  So  far  classical  archeology  may  properly 
be  called  a  section  of  the  general  historj'  of  art.  It  owes 
its  independent  position  entirely  to  the  peculiar' circum- 
»tance3  under  which  its  investigations  are  conducted.    For 


example,  when  called  upon  to  determine  the  date  of  an 
inscription  from  the  forms  and  disposition  of  its  letters, 
which,  as  works  of  art,  must  reflect  the  taste  of  the  period 
in  which  they  were  incised,  it  has  to  bring  to  bear  on  the 
question  a  knowledge  of  palaeographical  eccentricities.  Or 
when  the  date  of  a  coin  has  to  be  fixed,  the  standard  on 
which  it  has  been  struck  and  the-  historical  circumstances 
connected  with  it  must  be  tak^n  into  consideration.  Such, 
at  least,-'i3  the  practice  of  journals  and  societies  devoted  to 
classical  archaeology.  'On  the  other  hand,  rec^t  writers 
desire  to  confine  these  collateral  inquiries  to  within  the 
narrowest  possible  limits.  They  have  agreed  to  dismiss 
altogether  mj-thological  researches,  which  in  Gerhard's 
time  formed  one  of  the  principal  occupations  of  archae- 
ologists. Jlost  of  them  consent  to  epigraphy  being  classed 
under  philology. "  'With  regard  to  numismatics,  however, 
opinions  are  still  divided  as  to  whether  it  should  bo  in- 
cluded under  archxology,  on  the  ground  of  the  immense 
importance  of  coins  as  monuments  of  art,  or  whether,  on 
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account  of  their  historical  value,  the  study  of  them  should 
be  classed  under  philology.  A  similar  question  has  been 
raised  regarding  topography.  (See  Conze,  Ueber  die  Bedeu- 
tung  der  classischeii  Archiiolor/ie,  Wien,  18C9;  PrcUer, 
Aiisgewdklte  Au/salze,  pp.  38-t-425,  ■iiber  die  wissenscha/t- 
licfie  Behandlung  der  Archaologie  ;  Stark,  in  the  Fhilologm, 
xiv.  p.  645,  and  xvi.  p.  85.) 

The  material  for  the  study  of  classical  art  consists  of 
literary  records  and  actual  remains,  among  the  former 
being  included,  though  from  another  point  of  view  be- 
longing to  the  latter  class,  the  inscriptions  which  have 
been  found  incised  on  .sculptures,  or  more  frequently  on 
tha  bases  left  behind  in  Greece  as  worthless  by  the  plunder- 
ing Romans.  The  literary  records  have  been  collected  by 
Overbeck,  Antike  Schrijtquellen,  Leipzig,  1868,  and  the 
inscriptions  alone  more  recently  by  Hirschfeld,  Tiluli 
SCatuariorum  Scutptorumque,  Berlin,  1871.  The  actual 
remains  may  be  arranged  under  the  three  classes  of  archi- 
tecture, sculpture,  and  painting,  with  the  first  mentioned 
being  included  the  industrial  arts,  in  which  principles  of 
construction  were  applied,  e.g.,  the  furniture  of  temples 
and  dwelling-houses,  as  opposed  to  the  imitative  arts.  In 
the  case  of  architecture  proper,  owing  to  the  immovable 
nature  of  its  monujnents,  dependence  has  to  be  placed  on 
the  trustworthiness  of  drawings  and  descriptions  made  on 
the  spot  by  travellers.  Sculpture,  on  the  other  hand, 
being  comparatively  easy  of  transport  in  all  cases,  and 
having  been  for  centuries  the  object  of  extraordinary 
avidity  among  cultivated  people,  is  now  fairly  represented 
in  all  its  important  stages  in  any  one  of  the  principal 
museums  of  Europe.  Painting,  in  its  highest  sphere,  may 
be  said  to  exist  only  in  the  record  supplied  by  the  occasional 
statements  of  ancient  writers.  But  these  statements  em- 
body the  opinions  of  those  whose  judgment  in  regard  to 
sculpture  we  have  the  means  of  verifying,  and  unless  there  , 
were  reason  to  suppose  that  persons  accustomed  to  exact 
the  greatest  refinement  in  sculpture  were  lightly  gratified 
in  'the  matter  of  painting, •their  desultory  remarks  will 
furnish  some  idea  of  the  ancient  manner  for  which  the 
remains  of  wall  painting  at  Pompeii  will  serve  as  a  founda- 
tion, though  apparently  executed  by  workmen  rather  than 
artists,  and  that  at  a  time  when  the  art  had  sunk  to  its 
lowest  ebb.  The  skill  in  drawing  attained  by  ordinary 
workmen  is  amply  displayed  in  the  painted  vases. 

Without  attempting  to  subject  the  history  of  art  to 
systematic  study,  the  Greeks  and  Romans  nevertheless 
devoted  much  attention  to  special  branches  of  it.  The 
fruits  of  their  labours  have  in  great  part  perished;  but 
from  what  remains,  and  from  the  notices  of  what  is  lost, 
it  appears  that  their  researches  took  the  direction  either 
of  explaining  the  principles  of  art,  and  especially  those  of 
architecture,  or  of  collecting  facts  concerning  artists  and 
their  works,  or  of  describing  the  works  of  art  which 
existed  in  this  or  that  place,  as  in  a  catalogue.  Of  the 
first  class  of  works  we  have  lost  all — and  they  were  many — 
except  Vitruvius.  Of  the  second  the  losses  aro'lrnown  to 
have  been  great,  and,  poor  though  the  substitute  for  them 
undoubtedly  is,  we  are  still  fortunate  in  possessing  such  in 
the  notices  collected  by  Pliny  in  his  Historia  Naturalis. 
We  have  besides  a  long  series  of  epigrams,  for  which  there 
was  no  dearth  of  point,  in  the  works-of  well-known  artists. 
For  a  similar  purpose  the  rhetoricians  chose  frequently  to 
draw  coniparisous  from  or  to  describe  works  of  art ;  but 
owing  to  the  object  they  had  in  view,  they  have  left  little 
that  is  of  much  practical  good  for  the  history  of  ancient  art. 

The  same  applies  to  the  epigrammatists.  (See  0.  Benn- 
dorf,  De  Anthologiai  Grcecce  Epigrammatis  qace  ad  artes 
fpectatU,  Bonn,  1862.)  With  regard  to  Pliny,  it  seems 
that,  though  himself  destitute  of  all  critical  faculty  in 
ir^tters  of  art,  he  frequently  drew  his  notices  from  excellent 


authorities.  The  third  class  of  ancient  writers  on  works  oi 
art  were  the  Periegetae,  of  whom  only  Pausanias  survives 
(a.d.  lGO-180),  his  'E\Aa8os  Ilepn/yT/o-n,  in  ten  books, 
being  of  the  highest  value  from  an  antiquarian  point  of 
view.     For  the  criticism  of  art  it  brings  little  benefit. 

As  to  the  fate  of  works  of  art  during  the  early  centuries 
of  Christianity,  the  first  record  we  possess  is  that  of  N'icetas 
Acominatus,  of  Chons  in  Phrygia,  who  died  in  121G 
(^larralio  de  Slaluis  Antiquii  quas  Franci  post  cajitam, 
anno  120i,  Constanlinopolim  destruxerunt,  Leipzig,  1830). 
In  14 GO  we  have  an  anonymous  description  of  Athens  (Ta 
BiaTpa.  Kot  SiSao-KoAcca  ruiv  'Adrjvwv,  see  L.  Ross,  Archilo- 
logische  Au/scilze,  L  p.  245),  from  which  may  be  gathered  a 
tolerable  idea  of  the  deep  ignorance  of  the  times.  In  Rome 
the  rule  was  to  destroy  as  far  as  possible  all  ancient 
sculptures,  except  such  as  were  in  some  way  identified  with 
Christianity.  The  reaction  against  this  manner  of  proceed- 
ing at  first  took  the  form  of  collecting  ancient  sarcophagi 
for  the  modern  purposes  of  burying  grounds.  By  the  15th 
and  16th  centuries  this  taste  had  developed  into  an  enthu- 
siasm, which  spread  even  into  the  south  of  Germany,  for  the 
possession  of  ancient  sculptures  as  models  for  the  study  of 
artists.  In  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  this  enthu- 
siasm gave  way  to  a  habit  of  viewing  ancient  works  of  art 
only  as  so  many  illustrations  of  ancient  beliefs  and  modes 
of  life,  a  habit  in  which  the  French  and  the  Dutch  were 
distinguished,  and  of  which  the  results  are  nowhere  more 
apparent  than  in  Montfaucon's  L'Antiquite  expliquie  et 
representee  en  figures,  Paris,  1722,  with  its  uncritical  text 
and  inaccurate  engravings.  The  taste  of  the  times  pre- 
ferred literature  to  art,  and  accordingly  the  collection  of 
ancient  monuments,  adapted  to  the  illustration  of  classical 
writers,  and  especially  the  poets,  was  assiduously  followed. 
A  typical  example  of  the  one-sidedness  of  this  tendency  is 
to  be  seen  in  Spence's  Pohjmetis,  or  an  Enquiry  concerning 
the  Agreement  between  the  Works  of  the  Roman  Poets  and 
the  Remains  of  the  Ancient  Artists,  London,  1755,  fol.  A 
really  valuable  work  of  the  period,  however,  was  the  collec- 
tion of  pas.sages  in  the  ancient  writers  bearing  upon  artists, 
entitled  Catalogus  Artificum,  by  Fr.  Junius  (Franfois 
Dujon),  which  retained  the  position  of  a  standard  work 
until  supplanted  by  Sillig's  Catalogua  Artificum,  Dresden, 
1827,  which  in  turn  held  its  ground  until  the  appearance 
of  H.  Brunn's  Geschichte  der  Griechitchen  Kiinstler,  2  vols., 
1853  and  1859. 

Up  to  the  middle  of  the  1 7th  century  no  steps  had  been 
taken  to  visit  and  explore  the  monuments  of  Greece.  The 
pioneers  in  this  work  were  J.  Spon,  a  physician  of  Lyons, 
and  George  Wheler,  an  Englishman,  who  travelled  together 
in  1675-76  through  Italy,  Dalmatia,  and  Greece,  and  pub- 
lished each  a  separate  account  of  their  journey  (J.  Spoq, 
Voyage  d'ltalie,  de  Dalmatia,  de  Grhee,  et  du  Levant,  Lyon, 
1678;  G.  Wheler,  Journey  into  Greece,  London,  1682). 
In  the  year  previous  to  their  arrival  in  Greece,  the  Marquis 
de  Nointel,  French  ambassador  at  the  Porte,  had  paid  a 
shert  visit  to  Athens,  and  set  Carrey,  a  French  artist,  to 
work  to  draw  the  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon  and  soma 
of  the  buildings  of  the  town.  These  drawings  are  now  in 
the  Bibliotheque  at  Paris,  and  though  mostly  sketched 
hurriedly,  or  from  an  awkward  point  of  view,  form  an 
invaluable  record  of  the  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon, 
destroyed  shortly  after  (1637)  by  the  bombardment  of 
Athens  by  the  Venetians  under  Morosini. 

The  discovery  of  Herculaneum  in  1720  and-ef  Pompeii 
in  1748  opened  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  archa;o!ogy. 
The  antiquarian  spirit  gave  way  to  an  historical  and 
scientific  method,  of  which  Count  Caylus  (Recueil  d'An- 
tiquiles,  Paris,  1752-54,7  vols.)  may  be  regarded  as  tha 
forerunner,  and  W^inckelmann  (1717-17')8)  ns  the  actual 
founder.     The  fame  of  the  latter  rests  on  his  two  great 
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works — (1.)  theGeschichte  der  Kunst  decAlterthumsjyresden, 
1764,  and  with  additions,  1767;  and  (2.)  Monumenti 
Antichi  Inediti,  Rome,  1767,  2  7ols.  foL  It  was  in 
thi  former  that  he  elaborated  his  two  theories — first,  that 
the  quality  of  artistic  productions  is'  always  in  harmony 
with  the  character  and  the  .events  of  the  times;  and, 
secondly,  that  ideal  beauty  originates  in  the  union  of 
individually-beautiful  forms  observed  singly  and  apart  in 
nature.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  narrowness  or  want 
of  precision  in  his  artistic  and  philosophical  speculations, 
it  still  stands  to  his  great  praise  and  renown  that  he  was 
the  first  to  undertake  a  vigorous  examination  of  the  .terms, 
beauty  and  ideal,  in  their  relation  to  nature.  It  was 
through  his  influence  that  the  history  of  ancient  art  was 
introduced  into  the  course  of  academical  study  by  Heyne, 
that  Goethe,  Lessing,  and  Herder  turned  each  the  force  of 
his  consummate  genius  to  ancient  art,  and  that  the 
I'ubhcation  of  ancient  monuments  with  critical  apparatus 
received  a  new  impulse.  Among  the  immediate  disciples 
(,f  Winckehnann  were  Zoega  (1755-1809),  Visconti  (1751- 
J807),  and  ilillin.  After  Winckelmann,  the  next  history 
ff  ancient  art  that  appeared  was  Meyer's  Geschichte  der 
/lildenden  KUnste  bei  den  Griechen  und  Romem,  Dresden, 
)  824—36,  3  vols. ;  contemporary  with  which  the  only 
important  contributions  to  the  subject  were  those  of  C.  A. 
Uottiger  and  Hirt. 

While  German  activity  was  engaged  on  theories  of  art 
based  principally  on  the  monuments  existing  in  Italy,  a 
practical  view  of  the  subject  was  taken  in  England,  the 
first  issue  of  which  was  that  Stuart  and  Kevett  went  to 
Athens  in  1751,  and  spent  nearly  three  years  in  exploring 
and  drawing  its  remains,  the  result  appearing  in  the  work 
Antiquities  of  Athens,  vol  i.,  1762;  vol  ii,  1787;  vol.  ui., 
1794;  and  vol.  iv.,  1816.  The  task  begun  by  them  was 
taken  up  by  the  Society  of  Dilettanti  (founded  1734), 
whose  first  expedition  under  Dr  Chandler,  Revett,  and 
Pars,  an  artist,  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  was  productive 
of' two  works — (1.)  Ionian  Antiquities  (published  in  1769, 
and  again,  largely  increased  by  the  researches  of  William 
Gell,  in  1797);  and  (2.)  Unedited  Antiquities  of  Attica, 
1817.  At  this  time,  Lord  Elgin,  then  British  ambassador 
at  the  Porte,  had  a  large  force  of  workmen  employed  in 
removing  the  sculptures- of  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  which, 
after  years  of  tossing  hither  and  thither  in  London,  at  last, 
in  1816,  found  a  rescing-place  in  the  British  Museum,  of 
which  they  continue  to  form  the  greatest  ornament.  In 
1811-12  a  number  of  English,  German,  and  Danish 
travellers  (Cockerell,  Forster,  Stackelberg,  Haller,  linckh, 
and  Bronstedt)  undertook  the  exploration  of  .^gina  at 
their  own  expense,  and  were  fortunate  in  the  I'ecovery  of 
the  sculptures  of  the  temple  of  Athene,  now  in  Munich. 

In  1812  the  temple  of  Apollo  Epicurius  at  PhigaHa 
was  explored  by  Cockerell,  its  sculptured  frieze  recovered 
and  obtained  for  the  British  Museum,  and  its  architecture 
elucidated  in  the  still  unapproached  work  of  Cockerell, 
The  Temples  of  Jupiter  at  jEgina,  and  of  Apollo  at  Bosses, 
near  Phigalia,  1860.  Among  the  other  researches  undef- 
taken  about  this  period  were — (1.)  The  French  Expedi- 
tion scientifique  de  la  Morde,  the  chief  result  of  which  was 
the  discovery  of  some  fragments  of  the  metopes  of  the 
tanple  of  Zeus  at  Olympia.  (2.)  The  excavations  on 
the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  directed  by  L.  Ross,  in  1834-36. 
(S.-)  The  excavations  of  Angell  and  Harris  on  the  Acropolis 
of  SeHnus  in  Sicily  in  1822-23,  resulting  in  the  recovery 
of  three  sculptured  metopes  of  a  very  archaic  style,  and 
fragments  of  three  more  metopes  (Samuel  Angell  and 
Thomas  Harris,  Sculptured  Metopes  of  the  Ancient  City  oj 
Selinusin  Sicily,  London,  1826, foL)  (4.)  The  exploration 
of  the  same  site  by  the  duke  of  Serradifalco  (L'Aniichitd 
liella  Sicilia,  Palermo,  1834),  with  the  further  gain  of  four 


metopes  sculpturedJn  a  more  advanced  style  (0.  Benndorf^ 
Die  Metopen  von  SelinuTU,  Berlin,  1873).  These  sculptures 
are  in  the  Museum  of  Palermo.  (5. )  The  extensive  opera- 
tions in  Etruria  from  1828  onwards,  the  enormous  spoils 
of  which,  consisting  of  painted  vases,  bronzes,  <fec.,  led  to 
the  foundation  of  the  Institute  di  Corrispondenza  Arche- 
ologica  at  Rome,  which  has  continued  uninterruptedly,  with 
the  support  of  the  Prussian  Government,  its  publication  of 
Annali,  Bullettino,  and  Monumenti,  furnishing  a  com- 
plete repertory  of  archaeological  research  up  to  the  present 
day.  (6.)  The  removal  of  the  sculptures  on  the  Acropolis 
of  Xanthos  (Fellows,  Asia  Minor,  1839,  and  Travels  in 
Lycia,  1841),  and  the  remains  of  the  Mausoleum  at  Hall- 
camassus  (Newton,  History  of  Discoveries,  &c.,  1862,  and 
Travels  in  the  Levant,  1865),  have  been  the  principal 
additions  of  that  class  to  our  national  collection,  which, 
however,  has  been  immensely  emiched  in  objects  of  minor 
artistic  importance,  but  of  great  archsological  interest,  from 
excavations  in  Greece,  at  Camirus  and  Jalyssus  in  Rhodes, 
in  Sicily,  in  the  Cyrenaica,  and  in  Cyprus.  In  the  Crimea 
the  excavations  of  the  Russian  Government  have  brought 
very  important  treasures  to  Ught  (Antiquites  du  Bosphor* 
Cimmerien  conserves  au  Musee  Imperial  de  tErmitage, 
Petersburg,  1854;  Comptes  Rendus  de  la  Commission 
Archeologique,  from  1858). 

The  rapid  and  vast  accumulation  of  new  material  after 
the  time  of  Winckelmann  required  a  new  informing  spirit. 
The  first  to  assume  this  function  was  Thiersch,  in  three 
articles,  "  Ueber  die  Epochen  der  bildenden  Kunst  unter 
den  Griechen,"  1816,  1819,  1825,  in  which  he  endeavoured 
to  prove  the  influence  of  the  Egyptians  and  Phoenicians  on 
early  Greek  art.  Against  him  appeared  K.  O.  MiiUer, 
denying  altogether  an  esoteric  Influence,  and  comparing 
the  development  of  Greek  art  to  the  organic  development 
of  plants,  its  various  periods  being  coincident  with  the 
marked  periods  of  political  history.  These  opinions  he 
propounded  first  in  a  series  of  articles  (Kleine  Schriften,  ii 
pp.  315-398),  and  afterwards  in  the  celebrated  Handbuch 
der  Archdologie  (1830;  2d  ed.  1835  ;  3d  ed.  1848,  with 
additions  by  Welcker),  which,  with  the  plates  by  Oesterley 
{Denkmaler  der  alten  Kunst),  is  still  unsurpassed  in  its 
kind.  Miiller's  view  has  continued  to  be  adopted  by  all 
the  leading  archaeologists  since  his  time,  among  whom  may 
be  here  mentioned  Gerhard,  Welcker,  Otto  Jahn,  and  the 
historians  of  art  generally,  Schnaase,  Kugler,  and  Liibke. 
Besides  the  Handbuch,  however,  with  its  additional  volume 
of  Denkmaler  by  Wieseler,  it  is  necessary,  for  the  most  recent 
information,  to  consult  Brunn's  Geschichte  der  Griechischen 
Kiinstler,  2  vols. ;  Overbeck's  Geschichte  der  Griechischen 
Plastik,2LeA.,  1872;  Friederichs's .SaiArfeiW, Berlin,  1868; 
Kleine  Kunst  und  Industrie,  Berlin,  1871,  by  the  same  author; 
G.  Semper,  Der  Stil  in  den  technischen  und  tektonischen  Kun- 
sten,  Munich,  1860-63;  C.  Botticher,  iJiV  Tektonik  der 
Hellenen,  2d.  ed.,  Berlin,  1872-3;  Helbig's  Wandgemdlde 
Campaniens,  186B ;  vol  ii  of  Schnaase 's  Geschichte  der  bil- 
denden Kiinste  ;  Helbig's  Untersuchungen  iiber  die  Wandge- 
mdlde Campaniens,  1873;  the  publications  of  the  Institute  di 
Corrispondenza  Archeologica  of  Rome,  and  the  Archaolo- 
gische  Zeitung  of  Berlin.  It  is  not  assumed  that  this  list 
exhausts  the  number  of  books  that  may' be  consulted  with 
profit ;  but  it  is  hoped  that  no  essentially  important  work 
has  been  overlooked. 

First  Period. 

The  oldest  remains  of  workmanship  in  Greece,  if  we 
except  the  series  of  stone  implements  discovered  within  the 
last  few  years  in  various  localities,  are  the  ruined  waUs  of 
Tirynth  and  several  other  ancient  citadels,  the  stupendou» 
masonry  of  which,  together  with  the  primitive  manner  of 
construction   by  means  of   unhewn    polygonal    blocks  of 
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immertse  size,  led  the  later  Greeks  to  believe  that  they  had 
been  the  work  of  .1  mythical  race  of  giants,  Cyclopes,  and 
to  designate  such  masonry  as  Cyclopean.  It  was  further 
said  that  these  Cyclopes  had  come  from  Lycia,  between 
which  and  Argolis,  where  the  most  'remarkable  of  these 
walls  are,  there  existed  (whatever  may  be  the  value  of  this 
belief)  a  very  frequent  intercourse  in  the  heroic  times. 
Pausanias  (iL  25,  8),  speaking  of  the  walls  of  Tiryiith, 
which  sliLI,  apparently,  present  the  same  aspect  as  when  he 
saw  them,  remarks  that  the  smallest  of  the  blocks  would 
be  more  than  a  load  for  a  yoke  of  mules.  Again  (ix.  36,  5) 
he  compares  thcni  with  the  pyramids  of  Kgypt  as  regards 
the  difKculty  of  the  task  of  building  and  their  colossal 
dimensions.  Instead  of  the  unsatisfactory  Cyclopes,  the 
Pelasgians,  who  preceded  the  Greeks  in  the  occupation  of 
the  soil,  are  now  accredited  the  authors  of  this  primitive 
masonry,  to  which  accordingly  the  inuch-abuscd  term 
Pelasgic  is  applied.  Puu.sanias  (i.  28,  3)  describes  the 
oldest  part  of  the  walls  of  the  Acropolis  at  Athens  as  the 
work  of  Pelasgic  settlers  there.  In  what  relation  of  blood 
this  race  m,iy  have  stood  to  the  Greeks  who  succeeded 
them  cannot  be  determined.  But  it  is  known  that  the 
Greeks  adopted  from  them,  among  other  religious  beliefs 
and  rites,  those  of  Dodona  "^nd  since  even  this  primitive 
style  of  masonry  commended  itself  to  them  for  a  time,  the 
Pelasgians  must  be  regarded  as  having  in  some  degree 
assisted  in  the  artistic  progress  of  their  successors.  The 
walls  of  Mycena;  furnish  an  example  of  the  fine  skill  with 
which  the  Greeks  afterwards  employed  the  Pelasgic  construc- 
tion, the  blocks  of  stone  being  carefully  jointed  and  hewn 
on  the  outer  surface,  while  the  interior  of  the  wall  is  filled 
up  with  mortar  and  small  stones.  Myccnnj  claimed  to»be 
one  of  the  very  oldest  towns  of  Greece,  and  its  walls  may 
fairly  be  regarded  as  the  oldest  known  monument  of  Greek 
workmanship.  A  considerable  advance  of  skill  is  notice- 
able in  the  masonry  of  the  treasure-houses  (thesauri),  or 
dome-shaped  and  partly  subterraneous  buildings,  which 
occur  in  several  districts  of  Greece,  and  of  which  the 
treasury  of  Atreus  (so  named  by  Pausanias)  at  Mycen.-e 
is  a  typical  example.  It  is  built  of  circular  courses  of 
evenly  hewn  and  jointed  stones,  the  courses  narrowing 
towards  the  top,  and  there  held  together  by  a  keystone. 
It  is  not,  however,  an  instance  of  vaulting  in  the  true 
sense.  The  most  remarkable  features  in  the  building  are  — 
first,  the  pilaster.'  and  tablets  of  coloured  marble,  decorated 
with  a  peculiar  style  of  ornament,  the  elements  of  which 
are  spirals  and  zigzags  ;  and  secondly,  the  sheets  of  bronze 
with  which  the  interior  walls  were  plated.  Of  the  latter 
little  more  than  the  nails  have  been  found  with  which  they 
were  attached.  Of  the  former  a  number  of  fragments, 
some  of  which  are  now  in  the  British  Museum,  have  come 
to  light.  The  disposition,  and  especially  the  profusion  of 
ornament  which  they  display,  dilfer  strikingly  from  the 
simplicity  of  Greek  work  as  we  know  it,  and  have  given 
rise  to  a  theory  which  is  now  accepted  as  proved,  that  the 
Greeks  at  this  time  must  have  been  strongly  influenced  by 
the  example  of  Oriental  artists  (Schnaase,  G/'scldclde  der 
bildenden  Kiinslai,  il,  fig.  28,  DUsseldorf,  18GG).  Mean- 
time, it  is  a  fact  of  the  first  importance  that^his  building, 
which  Pausifnias  appears  to  have  had  good  grounds  for 
naming  the  treasury  of  Atreus,  and  thus  assigning  it  to 
the  heroic  age  before  the  time  of  Homer,,  furnishes  a 
remarkable  illustration  of  the  descriptions  of  princely 
palaces  given  by  the  poet,  according  to  whom  the  walls 
were  plated  ^vith  dazzling  bronze,  and  the  cornices,  pillars, 
and  doors  enriched  with  work  in  other  metals.  When, 
therefore,  a  building  in  the  remains  of  which  a  complete 
absence  of  Greek  simplicity  and  a  powerful  suggestion  of 
Oriental  influence  have  been  unanimously  recognised,  was 
found  to  correspond  accurately  with  the  descriptions  of 


Homer,  it  was  both  time  to  inquire  whether  the  frequent 
notices  of  works  of  an  in  his  pages  also  point  in  the  same 
direction,  and  reasonable  to  assume  that  his  testimony 
elsewhere  in  matters  of  art  was  equally  reliable.  From 
the  poet's  evidence  on  the  condition  of  art  in  his  time  we 
gather  that  the  various  processes  of  working  in  gold, 
silver,  iron,  tin,  and  bronze.were  known,  with  the  exception 
of  casting  and  soldering  in  the  last-mentioned  material, 
and  of  welding  iron.  Wood  and  ivory  were  carved  and 
jointed,  the  art  of  potteiy  was  known,  and  weaving  and 
embroidery,  the  foundation  of  pictorial  art,  were  practised. 
We  hear  of  richlj'-ornamentcd  articles  of  furniture,  armour, 
and  dresses.  We  read  of  the  tIktidv,  ^oAkcv's,  and  o"KvroTo/io5. 
Occasionally  the  names  of  particular  artists  are  mentioned, 
as  of  Tychius,  who  made  the  shield  of  Ajax  (Iliad,  vii.  222), 
and  of  Icmalius,  who  made  Penelope's  chair  (Odt/ssey,  xix. 
60).  On  the  other  hand,  the  work  of  amateurs  is  often 
praised,  as  the  couch  made  by  Odysseus  (Odyssey,  jxiii. 
189),  and  the  figured  garments  worked  by  Andromache 
and  Helena  {Iliad,  iii.  125,  and  xxii.  441).  When  the 
workmanship  of  an  object  is  of  surpassing  beauty  and  the 
artist  unknown,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Sidonian  crater 
(Odi/ssey,  iy.  617),  it  is  ascribed  to  the  artist  god  Hephaestus, 
to  whom  also  the  same  honour  is  done  when  the  work,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  shield  of  Achilles,  was  a  poetic  creation. 
That  Homer  should  in  the  same  breath  speak  of  an  object 
as  Sidonian  and  the  work  of  a  Greek  god,  is  a  singular 
mistake,  which  would  hardly  have  been  committed  had  the 
articles  imported  from  the  Phcenicians  differed  in  style 
from  articles  of  the  same  class  produced  by  native  work- 
men. So  far,  artistic  feeling  seems  to  have  been  directed 
exclusively  to  the  decoration  of  objects  of  daily  use.  It  had 
not  yet  aspired  to  the  production  of  one  object  which  could 
rest  on  its  merits  as  a  mere  work  of  art, — as,  for  example, 
a  statue.  AVe  have,  indeed  (Iliad,  vi.  301),  mention  of  a 
statue  of  Pallas  at  Troy ;  but  the  fact  that  women  are 
described  as  placing  drapery  on  its  knees  is  sufficient  proof 
of  its  having  been  a  mere  rude  Xoanon,  such  as  we  find 
frequently  represented  on  the  painted  vases.  The  same 
phenomenon  occurs  in  the  remains  of  Assyrian  art,  among 
which,  with  all  the  wealth  of  sculpture  in  relief  and  of  the 
highest  excellence,  there  are  only  three  or  four  statues,  and 
those  of  .such  exceeding  rudeness  that  we  are  compelled  to 
suppose  that  they  were  intended  to  be  draped  like  the  figure 
of  Pallas  just  mentioned.  We  have  seen  that  the  ornamenta 
of  the  treasury  of  Atreus  at  Jlycenaj  pointed  clearly  to  ar. 
Oriental  origin.  It  is  agreed  that  the  relief  of  two  rampant 
lions  from  above  the  gateway  to  the  citadel  of  Mycenae 
(i\Iiiller's  Dcnkiniitcr  der  alien  Kunsl),  which  is  the  solitary 
existing  instance  of  Greek  sculpture  from  about  Homeric 
times,  is  of  an  Oriental  character  in  the  composition,  in 
the  flatness  of  the  relief,  and  in  the  design  of  the  pillar 
which  stands  between  the  lions.  We  find  further,  as  was 
pointed  out  by  Layard  (Nineveh,  Appendix),  among  the 
many  remains  of  the  inferior  arts  from  Nineveh,  illustrar 
tions  of  the  references  to  such  matters  in  Homer,  which  are 
admirable  in  themselves,  and  are  found  nowhere  else,  ex- 
cept occasionally  in  the  oldest  Etruscan  tombs.  Now,  as 
Assyrian  art  reached  its  culmination  by  about  the  9th  cen- 
tury B.C.,  we  may  assume  that,  contemporary  with  Homer, 
it  was  being  practised  with  great  activity.  On  the  testi- 
mony of  Herodotus  we  know  that  Assyrian  wares  were 
imported  into  Greece  by  the  Phcenicians  and  sold  in  the 
heroic  times;  and,  on  the  testimony  of  Homer,  these  same 
Phcenicians  were  in  the  habit  of  selling  costly  articles  of 
furniture  and  dress  to  the  Greeks  of  his  time.  Of  early 
Phcenician  art,  however,  we  have  no  authentic  remains, 
nor  indeed  any  proof  of  its  'having  had  an  independent 
existence  at  any  time.  .We  knov  the  Phoenicians  mainly  aa 
traders,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  in  matters  of  art  their 
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trade  lay  chiefly  between  the  Assyrians  ofl  the  one  hand  and 
the  Greeks  on  the  other.  "  It  was  the  Phoenicians,"  says 
Brunn  (Die Kunstbeillomer, Miinchen,  1868),  "whobrought 
from  the  East  to  the  Greeks  an  alphabet  which  they 
laodified  and  employed  for  a  language  peculiar  to  them- 
selves; and  it  was  the  Phoenicians  who  brought  to  them 
from  the  same  quarter  an  alphabet,  so  to  speak,  of  art, 
which  they  also  modified  and  employed  for  a  language  of 
art  equally  their  own."  He  proceeds  to  define  this  alpha- 
bet of  art  as  consLsting  of  a  knowledge  of  the  processes  of 
wearing  and  embroidery,  of  working  in  wood,  ivory,  and 
the  various  metals,  with  the  exception  of  casting  in  bronze  ' 
— with  which  and  with  sculpture  in  marble,  which  he  also 
excludes,  commenced  the  art  of  statuary,  and  commenced, 
therefore,  the  independence  of  true  Greek  art.  Besides 
these  processes  of  working,  the  Greeks  derived  from  the 
same  source  at  least  some -of  the  decorative  patterns  which 
«e  find  in  use  in  later  times,  though  greatly  modified. 
Hut,  above  all,  they  obtained  from  the  Assyrians  that 
ir.anner  of  sculpture  in  luw  flat  relief,  and  in  parallel  hori- 
Jijntal  bands,  which  they  appear  to  have  practised  almost 
exclusively  down  to  the  7th  century  B.C., — that  is,  down 
to  the  collapse  oft  the  Assyrian  empire, — and  after  that  to 
Lave  retained  as  one  of  the  charms  of  their  architecture. 
If,  then,  an  intercourse  such  as  is  assumed  actually  took 
place  in  Homer's  time  between  the  Greeks  and  the 
Assyrians,  who  were  then  artistically  in  a  very  advanced 
condition,  it  will  be  necessary,  before  lightly  calling  the 
shield  of  Achilles  a  poefic  dream,  as  has  frequently  been 
done,  to  see  whether  the  poet  may  not  have  had  before  hia 
mind  some  manner  of  a  counterpart  for  it  in  Assyrian  art. 
We  need  not  suppose  that  such  a  shield  ever  existed.  But 
a  poet  cannot  create  out  of  nothing;  and  it  is  clear  from 
his  division  of  the  shield  into  five  concentric  bands,  resem- 
bling the  large  bronze  shields  found  at  Cxre  some  years 
ago  in  a  tomb  of  very  high  antiquity,  that  he  had  be- 
fore^his  mind  ^the  customary  arrangement  of  ornaments 
in  works  of  this  kind.  Now,  on  an  Ass}Tian  bronze  bowl 
in  the  British  Museum  (Layard,  plate  Gl),  which  exactly 
resembles  in  shape  and  is  of  about  the  same  size  as  a 
boss  of  a  shield,  we  have  a  representation  of  the  earth 
and  heavens  which  very  strikingly  recalls  the  decoration 
of  the  boss  ou  the  shield  of  Achilles;  while  in  the  com- 
paratively few  ^remains  of  Assyrian  sculpture  we  have 
cities  at  war,  cities  at  peace,  and  many  scenes  from  daily 
life,  which  vividly  illustrate  the  Homeric  description  of 
the  sliield  (see  Brunn  Die  Kmist  bei  Homer,  who  deals 
with  the  various  subjects  in  detail).  -It  should-  be 
observed,  however,  that  though  the  evidence  of  the 
Homeric  poems  and  the  remains  of  Greek  art  from  the 
Homeric  age  both  point  to  an  Assyrian  influence,  the 
Greeks  of  later  times  looked  rather  to  Egj-pt  as  the  land 
whence  their  ancestors  had  experienced  their  first  inipulse 
both  in,  religion  and  in  art.  They  believed  that  Dsdalus, 
the  first  Greek  sculptor  who  knew  how  to  give  movement 
to  his  figures,  and  was  regarded  as  the  father  of  Greek 
sculpture,  had  learned  his  art  in  Egypt.  Diodorus  of 
Sicily  asserted  that  Teleclcs  and  Theodorus  of  Samus  had 
visited  Egypt,  and  on  their  return  executed  a  statue  of 
Apollo  in  the  Egyjjtian  style  for  a  temple  in  Samus,  each 
having  made  a  half  of  it,  and  that  ajiart  from  the  other. 
Strabo  (p.  806)  compares  the  old  Greek  sculpture  with  the 
Egyptian;  while  Pausanias  in  several  places  (ii.  19,  3;  iv. 
32,  1)  speaks  of  Egyptian  statues  in  Greek  temples,  or  (i. 
"12,  3  ;  vii.  5,  5)  of  statues  resembling  the  Eg}-ptian  in  style. 
According  to  another  theory,  the  influence  of  Egypt  on 
Greek  art,  though  admitted,  _is  relegated  to  the  time  of 
Psammetichus,  in  whose  ser\-tce  it  is  known  many  Gree? 
mercenaries  were  employed,  and  through  whose  inclination 
towards  the  Greeks  an  active  intercourse  sprang  up  between 


the  two  countries.     Among  the  Greeks  who  visited  Egj-pt 
at  that-time  were  Thales,  Cleobulus,  Solon,  and  Pj-thagoraa. 

Of  the  connection  which  is  assumed  to  have  existed 
between'the  earliest  monuments  of  Greek  art  and  the  con- 
temporary art  of  Assyria,  evidence  is  cited  from  remaiua 
of  undoubtedly  early  workmanship  in  the  countries  of 
Asia  Minor,  Lycia,  Lydia,  and  Phrygia,  of  which  the  two 
latter  were  intimately  associated  with  the  oldest  traditions 
and  religious  beliefs  of  Greece.  The  peculiar  feature  of 
Lycian  art  is  its  tombs  cut  in  the  rock,  of  which  the  oldest 
class  are  direct  imitations  of  wooden  structures  such  as  we 
may  conceive  the  primitive  temples  of  an  Oriental  race  to 
have  been.  In  Phrygia  we  have  another  class  of  rock-cut 
tombs  of  very  remote  antiquity,  of  which  that  of  Jlidaa 
(Serfiper,  Der  Stil,  i.  p.  429)  is  the  best  preserved  example. 
Here  the  style  of  decoration  is  obviously  derived  from 
Assyrian  tapestry.  In  Lydia  we  have  tombs  again, 
but  they  are  in  the  form  of  immense  tumuli, — as,  for 
instance,  that  of  Alyattes  near  Sardis,  which  astonished 
Herodotus  by  its  size,  being  1300  feet  in  diameter  at  the 
base,  and  over  250  feet  high.  Similar  tumuli  occur , 
among  the  old  Chaldeans. 

With  the  immigration  of  the  Dorian  race  commenced 
the  development  of  an  independent  style  of  architecture  in 
Greece,  the  first  step  apparently  being  the  invention  of  a 
house  supported  by  columns  as  the  design  for  a  temple 
From  the  description  given  by  Pausanias  (v.  16)  of  one  of 
these  early  Doric  temples — that  Of  Hera  at  Olympia,  erected 
shortl}'  after  the  Doriau  immigration — we  gather  that  it  had 
the  form  of  a  temple  in,  antis,  surrounded  by  columns,  and 
with  not  only  a  jn-onaos  led  into  by  two  columns,  but  also 
a  similar  chamber  at  the  back.  One  of  the  two  columns 
of  this  latter  chamber  was  of  wood,  apparently  a  reminis- 
cence of  a  former  style  of  construction  in  that  material. 
About  the  same  time  originated  also,  it  is  supposed,  the 
Ionic  order,  which  though  presenting  a  certain  Asiatic 
richness  of  ornament  strongly  opposed  to  the  severe  sim- 
plicity of  the  Doric,  was  stUl  a  pure  Greek  invention. 
The  fact  of  it  having  first  appeared  among  the  Greeks  of 
Asia  Minor  is  enough  to  account  for  its  admission  of  a 
greater  softness  and  flow  of  lines  than  was  admitted  in 
the  Doric.  With  the  new  movement  in  architecture  a 
fresh  impetus  was  given  to  the  art  of  sculjjture.  At  first  Sculpiure. 
the  reports  sound  somewhat  fabulous, — as,  for  example, 
that  in  which  Butades  the  Corinthian  potter  is  described 
as  having  hit  on  the  idea  of  modelling  a  face  in  clay  and 
baking  it  along  with  his  vases.  Butades  himself,  however, 
is  an  historical  person,  and  Corinth  is  known  to  have  been 
a  flourishing  seat  of  potters  and  other  artist.s  as  early  as 
the  time  of  the  tyrant  Cypselus  (650  B.C.),  through  whose 
oppression  it  is  said  the  artists,  Eucheir,  Diopus,  and 
Eugrammus  emigrated  to  Etruria,  which  afterwards  became 
celebrated  fur  its  sculptures  in  terra-cotta.  At  the  com- 
mission of  Cypselus,  or  of  his  successor  Periander,  a  colossal 
statue  of  Jupiter  was  executed  at  C-jrinth,  and  dedicated  at 
Olympia.  But  the  most  remarkable  specimen  of  early 
sculpture,  presumably  Corinthian,  was  the  chest  in  which 
the  infant  Cypselus  was  concealed,  and  of  which  a  detailed 
description  is  given  by  Pausanias  (v.  17,  5,  foL)  The 
chest,  itself  of  cedar,  was  ornamented  ^^^th  a  wealth  ol 
figures  in  gold  and  ivory,  arranged  in  parallel  horirontal 
bands,  and  representing  heroic  legends  and  scenes  from 
daily  life,  the  names  of  the  individual  figures  being  in- 
scribed hou.'itrophedon,  that  is,  in  the  manner  characteristio 
of  eariy  times,  and  in  what  Pausanias  calls  verj'  ancient 
letters.  The  Franfois  vase  in  Florence  (Jfonumenti  ddt 
Institutodi  Correspondenza  Areheoiygica,  vol.  iv.  pis.  5-i-58) 
gives  a  tolerable  notion  of  what  the  composition  must  have 
been.  Artistic  acti\-ity  was  not  then  confined  to  Corinth. 
A  school  of  sculpture  in  marble  existed  in  Chius  as  earlj 
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as  CfcO  B.C.,  and  there  also  Glaucus  is  said  to  have  dis- 
coverod  the  art  of  welding  iron  (092  B.C.),  the  substitute 
for  which  had  previously  bcca  nails.  At  this  period  we" 
have  frequent  mention  of  splendid  metal  utensils,\as,  for 
instance,  the  enormous  cauldron  (Herodotus,  iv.  152),' with 
projacting  gryphons'  heads  and  a  support  formed  of  kneel- 
ing figures,  seven  ells  in  height.  ■  As  the  oldest  example 
of  sculpture  in  bronze  which  ha  had  seen,  Pausanias 
(iii.  17,  6)  describes  a  statue  of  Jupiter  at  Sparta,  the 
work  of  Clearchus  of  Rhegium,  whom  some  caUed  a  pupil 
of  Daedalus.  It  was  made  of  plates  of  bronze,  beaten  out 
to  eiprcss  the  whole  figure,  and  then  fi^jtened  together 
with  fine'nails,  the  arts  of  soldering  and  of  casting  being 
still  unknown.  Of  sculpture  in,  this  manner  we  possess 
only  one  example,  the  bronze  bust  found  at  PoUedrara,  near 
Vulci,  and  now  iu  the  British  Museum.  Throughout  this 
early  period  the  statues  or  images  of  deities  seem  to  have 
retained  their  helpless  primitive  form,  feelings  of  piety 
and  gratitude  being  apparently  expressed  father  in  gifts  of 
metal  utensils  to  the  temples  than  in  statues  of  the  gods  as 
in  later  times.  •  No  such  statues  exist  now,  but  we  have 
sufficient  evidence  of  their  want  of  artistic  merit  in  the 
numerous  ref)resentation3  of  them  which  occur  on  the 
painted  vases  of  a  later  period,  when  the  sanctity  of  a  spot 
is  frequently  indicated  by  such  a  figure.  Apparently  to 
this  early  and  as  yet  baret^'  historical   period  belongs  a 


Ha  L— Fictile  tmt.     Brit  Uni.     From  AtliniL    Design  to  black, 
CD  drab  ground. 

class  of  painted  vases  decorated  with  figures  of  animals 
and  flowers  arranged  in  parallel  horizontal  bands,  and  there- 
fore both  in  the  choice  and  disposition  of  the  decorations 
presenting  a  marked  instance  of  Assj-rian  influence.  From 
their  shape  it  appears  that  many  of  these  vases  were  made 
to  hold  precious  liquids,  such  as  perfumes ;  and  it  is  very 
probable  that  they  were  imnorted  from  the  East  with  those 
perfumes,  the  names  of  wnich  in  the  Greek  language  have 
an  obvious  Oriental  origin.  A  considerable  advance  is 
noticeable  in   a   second    class    of    these   vases,  in   which 


the  human  figure  is  introduced  as  the  principal  eubjeut 
in  the  decoration,  the  designs  being  in  general  chosen 
'from  the  heroic  legends  of  Greece.  These  vases  still 
retain  the  shape  of  the  former  class,  the  method  of 
disposition '  in  parallel  bands,  and  the  choice  of  sub- 
ordinate ornaments.  The  names  of  the  heroes  are  frequently 
written  beside  them,  and  sometimes  the  artist  adds  his  owj 
name.  The  alphabet  in  which  these  names  are  written  is 
the  old  Corinthian,  and  hence  the  vases  in  question  are 
also  styled  Corinthian.  As  to  their  date,  it  is  agreed  that 
they  cannot  be  later  than  620  B.C.  With  the  introduction 
of  the  human  figure  as  the  subject  most  worthy  of  artistic 
rendering,  commenced  in  vase  painting  also  the  indepcnd' 
ence  of  the  potter's  art  in  Greece  (Bninn,  ProbUme  in  der 
Gesc/iichie  der  VasenmaUrei). 

Second  Period. 

From  the  date  of  the  earliest  historical  notices  of  sculp- 
tors, backward  to  that  usually  assigned  to  the  Homeric 
poems,  there  is  an  interval  of  several  centuries,  during 
which  it  would  at  first  sight  appear  that  the  art  of-  sculp- 
ture had  made  no  sensible  advance,  if  indeed  it  had  not 
decUned.  This  being  improbable,  an  explanation  must  be 
sought  for,  either  with  Ulrichs  (Di^  An/dnge  der  Griech- 
ischen  Kiinstlergesdachte,  Wiirzbiirg,  1871)  in  the  con- 
fusion which  seems  to  reign  among  the  dates  of  the  earliest 
sculptors,  or  with  Brunn  (Die  Kvnst  bei  Uomer)  in  the 
theory  that  the 'art  of  sculpture  iu  Greece  during  that 
interval  was,  like  the  contemporary  art  of  Assyria,  strictly 
confined  to  working  in  relief,  and  that  in  this  direction  it 
may  well  have  made  steady  progress,  though  particular 
artists  are  not  singled  out  for  praise.  It  is  with  sculpture 
in  the  round,  and  with  some  particular  invention,  as  that  of 
welding  iron  or  casting  bronze,  or  with  some  new  technical 
procedure,  as  the  working  of  marble,  that  the  fixst  records 
of  artists  begin.  With  regard  to  the  confusion  in  the  dates 
of  these  records,  it  is  true  that  in  ancient  times  the  artistic 
faculty  was  handed  down  iff  certain,  families,  among  whom 
there  was  also  a  partiality  for  certain  names.  But  to 
assume  on  the  strength  of  this,  as  Ulrichs  does,  that  later 
writers,  finding  a  recurrence  of  the  same  name,  generally 
identified  it  with  the  most  distinguished  and  hence  pro- 
bably  the  latest  of  the  artists  who  bore  it,  is  a  means  of 
peopling  an  apparent  void  which  ought  to  be  supported 
with  better  evidence  than  that  which  Brunn  has  contro- 
verted at  almost  every  point.  For  example,  in  treating  of 
Theodorus  of  Samus,  of  whom  it  is  said  that  he  invented 
the  process  of  casting  in  bronze,  and  supposed  that  he  was 
a  contemporary  of  Polycrates,  Ulrichs  argues  that  there 
must  have  been  two  artists  of  that  name  (and  suggests  that 
there  may  ha^e  been  several),  because  the  one  who  invented 
bronze-casting  must  have  lived  before  576  B.C.,  previous  to 
which  date  this  art  may  be  inferred  to  have  been  known 
from  the  remark  of  Herodotus  (v.  82),  that  the  Epidaurians 
were  ordered  by  an  oracle  to  obtain  figures  of  Damia  and 
Auxesia,  not  p^aAxoO  ^  Xi^ou,  but  ^'Xou.  Why  ■)^aXKo\> 
should  not  refer  to  hammered  as  well  as  to~cast  bronze, 
Brunn  is  unable  to  see.  Again,  it  was  Theodorus  of  Sanujs 
who  built  the  substructure  of  the  temple  of  Diana  at 
Ephesus,  and  Ulrichs  is  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  the  people 
of  that  town  could  have  remained  tUl  576  B.C.  without  a 
temple  worthy  of  their  goddess.  That  the  previous  temple 
was  unworthy  of  Diana  cannot  be  proved  by  us,  who  are 
ignorsnt  of  the  feelings  of  the  Greeks  in  these  matters,  and 
who  are  aware  that  Jupiter  himself  had  not  even  in  hit 
favourite  Olympia  a  great  temple  till  456  B.C. 

The  view  taken  -by  Brunn  is,  as  has  been  said,  that  until 
the  invention  of  casting  in  bronze  the  Greek  sculptors  con- 
tinued to  work  in  relief  except  when  images  wore  required 
for  the  purposes  of  worship,  and  that  in  these  casoa,  whether 
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the  figure  was  of  wooa,  stone,  or  bronze,  the  rude  helpless 
form  of  ancient  times  was  preserved.  Stimulated,  it  may 
be  supposed,  by  the  achievements  of  the  newly-invented 
art,  sculptors  now  began  to  look  to  the  possibility  of  pro- 
ducing in  marble  also  a  resemblance  to  the  human  figure 
in  its  substantial  roundness.  The  scene  of  the  first  success 
in  this  direction  was  Chius,  where  a  family  which  for  three 
generations  ^Melas,  Micciades,  and  Archermua)  had  been 
celebrated  for  its  workers  in  marble,  was  at  this  time 
represented  -by  the  brothers  Bupalus  and  Athenis.  Works 
from  their  hands  were  to  be  seen  in  their  native  place,  in 
Delus,  lasus,  and  Smyrna,  and  consisted,  so  far  as  we 
know,  of  draped  figures  of  goddesses,  with  the  one  memor- 
able exception  of  a  statue  by  Bupalus  intended  as  a  carica- 
ture of  the  poet  Hipponax,  which  was  set  up  in  Ciazo- 
inenaB.  The  poet  took  his  revenge  by  circulating  some 
verses  which  stung  the  sculptor  so  severely  as  to  drive  him 
to  suicide  by  hanging.  The  school  of  Chius  had  a  rival  in 
that  of  Magnesia  on  the  Mseander,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  Bathycles,  whose  fame  is  associated  with  the  reliefs 
and  figures  on  the  colossal  throne  of  ApoUo  at  Amyclse 
(Pausanias,  iii.  18,  9;  Overbeck,  Gesch.  d.  Griech.  Plastik, 
L  p.  86).  He  and  a  number  of  his  pupils  or  assistants 
had  been  purposely  invited  to  the  task,  and  what  they 
accomplished  was  probably  the  best  that  could  then  be 
done,  however  short  of  the  standard  of  later  times  it 
may  have  fallen  in  the  eyes  of  Pausanias.  One  noticeable 
fact  is,  that  after  completing  their  work,  they  left  behind 
portraits  of  themselves,  and  this,  in  connection  with  the 
portrait  of  Hipponax,  may  serve  to  show  that  sculptors  had 
already  begun  to  direct  their  attention  to  the  individual 
features  of  the  human  face.  As  to  the  date  of  Bathycles, 
Pausanias  was  uncertain  and  modem  critics  are  divided, 
some  supposing  him  to  have  left  Magnesia  before  its  de- 
struction, 636  B.C.,  others  on  the  occasion  of  its  capture  by 
the  Persians,  546  B.C.  In  favour  of  the  latter  date  is  the 
statement  (Pausanias,  iii  10,  8)  that  the  gold  received 
from  Croesus  (563-549  B.C.)  by  the  Lacedfemonians  was 
made  a  gift  of  by  them  for  the  decoration  of  the  figure  of 
ApoUo  at  Amycl*. 

The  new  phase  of  art  thus  entered  on,  according  to 
tradition,  by  the  lonians,  was  now  taken  up  vigorously  by 
the  Doric  sculptors,  among  whom  the  first  to  attain  dis- 
tinction were  Dipcenus  and  ScyUis,  natives  of  Crete,  and 
School  of  members  of  the  ancient  guild  of  sculptors  there,  which 
Sicyon.  tflok  its  name  from  the  mythic  Daedalus.  Leaving  Crete, 
they  settled  in  Sicyon,  probably  on  the  invitation  of  the 
tyrant  Clisthenes,  and  were  there  commissioned  to  execute 
at  the  pubUc  cost  a  group  of  statues  of  deities.  Their 
work  was,  however,  interrupted  by  a  disagreement  which 
ended  in  the  artists  having  to  leave  the  town.  They  estab- 
lished themselves  in  iEtoUa,  and  were  allowed  to  remain 
there  until,  a  plague  having  fallen  on  Sicyon,  the  oracle 
traced  it  to  the  wrath  of  the  gods  at  seeing  their  statues 
incomplete.  Dipcenus  and  Scyllis  were  recalled,  and 
finished  their  work  at  a  greatly  increased  price,  from  which 
it  may  be  inferred,  perhaps,  that  the  original  dispute  lay  in 
the  matter  of  payment.  Among  the  many  sculptures 
which  they  executed  in  Sicyon  and  other  Greek  towns,  as 
Dleona;,  Argus,  Tirynth,  and  Ambracia,  some,  it  is  said, 
were  of  wood  and  ivory,  a  combination  of  material  which 
may  be  regarded  as  having  suggested  the  chryselephantine 
sculpture  of  later  times  (Pliny,  xxxvi.  4,  9,  14  ;  Pausanias, 
IL  15,  1 ;  22,  5 ;  Brunn,  Gesch.  d.  Griech.  Kilnstler,  i.  p.  43). 
For  determining  their  date,  we  have  a  passage  of  Pliny 
in  which  he  says,  "  Primi  omnium  inclamerunt  marmore 
9culpendo ; "  adding,  "  Before  Cyrus  ascended  the  throne  of 
Persia,  about  576  B.C."  From  their  school  proceeded 
Doryclidas  and  Dontas,  v/ho  executed  several  figures  and 
5roups  of  dtities  iu  cedar  and  gold  at  Olympia  for  the 


Heraeum  and  the  treasuries  of  the  Epidaurians  and 
Megarjeans ;  Clearchus  of  Rhegium,  who  worked  in 
bronze ;  and  Tectaeus  and  Angelion,  from  whom  CalJon, 
the  celebrated  jEginetan  sculptor,  learned  his  craft,  ks 
a  work  of  Tectaeus  and  Angelion,  Pausanias  (iL  32,  5  ;  is. 
35,  3)  mentions  a  figure  of  Apollo  at  Delus,  representing 
the  go4'  in  a  'rigid  attitude,  the  upper  arms  close  to  the 
sides  and  the  forearms  advanced,  in  his  right  hand  a  bow, 
and  in  his  left  a  diminutive  group  of  the  three  Graces. 
Contemporary  with  Dorjxlidas  were  Smilis  of  Mgina 
and  Gitiades  of  Sparta,  the  former  of  whom  is  known  to 
have  executed  a  group  of  the  Home,  to  be  placed  with  a 
figure  of  Themis  by  Doryclidas.  From  his  hand  was 
also  a  figure  of  Hera  at  Samus.  Gitiades,  who  was  at 
once  sculptor,  architect,  and  poet,  erected  the  temple  of 
Athene  Chalkioikos,  and  made  the  figure  of  the  goddess  for 
it.  The  temple  was  coated  with  plates  of  bronze,  on 
which  were  reliefs  representing  scenes  from  the  legends  of 
Hercules  and  Perseus,  and  from  mythical  incidents,  among 
them  being  the  birth  of  Athene. 

Turning  now  to  the  remains  of  Greek  sculpture.  Remaining 
which  may  with  more  or  less  certainty  be  assigned  to  sculptures, 
the  period  in  which  the  foregoing  sculptors  were  at 
work,  we  begin  with  the  three  metopes  from  the  oldest 
of  the  temples  on  the  Acropolis  of  SeUnus,  in  Sicily, 
which  up  to  now  have  been  regarded  as  furnishing  the 
first  authentic,  and  as  yet  the  clearest,  glimpse  of  that 
early  stage  of  Greek  art  when  the  foreign  elements  with 
which  it  had  grown  up  were  being  fast  eliminated,  and 
the  basis  laid  of  a  perfectly  independent  art.  It  is  not 
within  the  range  of  absolute  proof,  though  it  is  nearly  so, 
that  these  metopes  belonged  to  the  temple  erected  by  the 
SeUnuntians  soon  after  their  settlement  as  colonists,  651 
B.C.,  or,  as  others  prefer,  628  (Benndorf.  Die  iletopen 
von  Selinunt.)  They  are  sculptured  in  tufa,  and  represent 
• — (1),  Perseus  cutting  oflF  the  head  of  Medusa  in  the 
presence  of  Athene ;  (2),  Hercules  carrying  the  Cer- 
copes,  bound  by  the  heels,  over  his  shoulders ;  and  (3),  a 
quadriga  to  the  front.  In  the  first  two,  while  the  move- 
ment proceeds  from  left  to  right,  the  faces  are  all  turned 
broadly  to  the  front,  as  if  looking  to  the  spectator  for 
applause.  It  may  be  that  the  artist,  in  thus  rendering  the 
grimness  and  grotesqueness  of  his  subjects  with  ■?!  more 
staring  and  vivid  efi'ect,  had  recourse,  as  is  argued,  to  an 
innovation  on  the  older  manner  of  representing  the  figures 
altogether  in  profile.  This  much  appears  to  be  certain, 
from  the  minute  attention  which  he  has  devoted  to  the 
structure  of  the  knees,  the  lower  parts  of  the  legs,  the  feet, 
and  the  movement  of  the  flesh  on  the  shoulders,  that  the 
loss  of  half  a  face,  entailed  by  a  position  in  profile,  would 
have  grieved  him.  The  drapery  is  stiflF,  and  studiously 
arranged  in  neat  folds,  which  are  not  always  produced  by 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  worn.  The  hair  is  disposed  in 
a  system  of  circular  locks  independent  of  each  other.  The 
proportions  of  the  figures  vary  considerably,  though  uni- 
formly characterised  by  a  solidity  and  heaviness  which, 
from  the  similar  appearance  of  Doric  columns,  has  been 
designated  as  Doric  in  style.  The  remains  of  colour  found 
on  these  sculptures  showed  that  the  aegis  of  Athene  had 
been  sketched  on  the  breast  with  a  reddish  brown,  and 
that  the  same  colour  had  been  applied  to  the  ground  of 
the  relief.  The  mieander  pattern  on  the  broad  fold  of 
Athene's  chiton  was  painted  brown,  her  eyes  and  eyebrows 
black.  The  eyes  of  the  Gorgon  were  red.  The  folds  of 
the  short  chiton  worn  by  Hercules  were  rar  '  •  left  to  be 
indicated  by  colour.  The  muscles  are  stroi  -ly  exaggerated, 
so  as  to  mark  the  extraordinary  physical  strength  attri- 
buted to  the  heroes  of  the  subject. 

Markedly  contrasting  with  these  metopes  lo  a  marble 
relief  found  in  Samothrace  in  1790,  and  now  in  the  Louttq> 
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distinguished  for  the  flatness  of  tiie  figures,  which  present 
the  appearance  of  sections  of  men  (Friederichs,  Baustetne, 
L  p.  IS).  The  subject,  as  we  learn  from  the  names  in- 
scribed by  each  figure,  consists  of  Agamemnon  seated,  with 
the  herald  Talthybius,  and  Epeius,  the  sculptor  of  the 
wooden  horse,  standing  behind  him.  The  figures  are  lean 
and  spare  compared  with  those  of  Selinus ;  the  folds  of 
the  draperies  are  merely  indicated,  and  appear  to  have 
been  completed  in  colour.  The  character  of  the  inscrip- 
tions, which  are  in  the  old  Ionian  dialect,  corresponds  with 
that  of  the  early  vases.  That  this  relief  cannot  be  later 
than  500  B.C.  there  is  no  doubt;  but  all  means  of  deter- 
mining its  date  beyond  that  period  fail.  Nor  is  it  safe 
to  assign  it  higher  antiquity  than  the  Selinus  metopes, 
on  the  ground  that  the  figures  qre  all  in  profile ;  for  a 
position  in  profile  was  by  no  means  an  invariable  char- 
acteristic of  early  sculpture,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference 
to  fig.   2,  in  which  are  given  two  examples  of  the  ex- 

vTi- 


Yio,  3. — Gold  omomentB.     BiiL  Moa.    From  Cajniruf. 

tremely  early  gold  ornaments  from  Camirus  in  the  British 
Museum,  in  all  of  which  the  figures  are  placed  full  to  the 
front  ^Millingen,  Ancient  Unedited  Monuments,  ii.  pL  1  ; 
Miiller,  Denkmaler,  pi.  11,  No.  39).  From  the  sacred 
way  leading  up  to  the  temple  of  the  Branchidae  at  Miletus 
there  are  ten  marble  statues  of  seated  figures  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  for  which  they  were  obtained  by  C.  T. 
Newton.  Apart  from  their  importance  as  works  of  art 
assignable  to  this  early  period,  one  of  them  possesses  the 
additional  interest  of  being,  as  we  learn  from  the  inscrip- 
tion on  it,  a  portrait  of  Chares,  a  ruler  of  the  neighbouring 
Teichiousa.  The  other  important  examples  of  sculpture  in 
this  period  are — (1),  the  architrave  of  the  temple  at  Assus, 
in  the  Troad  (Friederichs,  Bausteine,  L  p.  9) ;  (2),  three 
statues  of  Apollo — one  found  at  Thera,  and  now  in  Athens, 
the  second  found  at  Tenea,  and  now  in  Munich,  the  third 
in  the  British  Museum,  where  it  is  known  as  the  Strang- 
ford  Apollo.  All"  three  stand  in  tie  Egj^ptian  manner, 
resting  the  weight  of  the  body  on  both  legs.  The  head 
sits  rigidly  on  the  shoulders,  the  brow  retires,  the  eyes  pro- 
ject aud  slope  inward  towards  the  nose,  the  lips  are  close, 
and  the  corners  of  the  mouth  turned  up,  producing  some- 
thing like  a  smile.  The  hair  appears  to  have  been  com- 
pleted with  colour  (Overbeck,  Gesch.  d.  Griech.  Flastik, 
2d  ed.,  i.  fi^.  8;  Friederichs,  Bausteine,  i.  p.  5). 

In  the  course  of  our  notice  of  this  early  period  certain 
facts  have  assumed  a  prominence  which  calls  for  remark. 
First,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  earliest  important 
schools  of  sculpture  arose  in  the  islands,  particularly  the 
ialiiuJs  iJ  Chiiu,  Crete,  and  iEgina.    To  what  circumstance 


this  was  due — whether,  for  example,  to  a  more  active 
intercourse  with  Oriental  nations — remains  unexplained. 
Next  to  the  islands,  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  Magna 
GrKcia,  and  Sicily  were  productive  of  artists.  From 
Crete  the  new  impulse  spread  to  the  Peloponnesus,  Sicyon, 
Argus,  and  Corinth.  Secondly,  for  some  reason,  the 
sculptors  then  mostly  worked  in  pairs.  Thirdly,  the 
various  materials — bronze,  marble,  wood  and  ivor)',  and 
gold  and  ivory — were  already  in  use  as  in  later  times. 
Fourthly,  the  subjects  were — (1),  religious  and  mythologi- 
cal, the  epos  being  the  main  source;  aad  (2),  portraits  aud 
statues  of  successful  athletes.  Individual  artists  had  at 
last  begun  to  assert  their  peculiarities  in  the  conception 
of  the  human  form.  They  had  begun  to  give  up  those 
general  types  which  bear  the  same  resemblance  to  a  man 
as  does  his  shadow  cast  by  the  sun.  In  the  infancy  of 
art,  as  in  the  early  morning,  the  shadows  are  grotesque. 
As  it  advances  they  improve  till  at  noon  the  shadow  is 
lost  in  the  living  figure. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  our  period  it  is  to  be  observed  that  School  A. 
the  Dorian  race  stiU  continued  to  furnish  the  sculptors  of  S5'icy«o 
distinction,  but  the  main  centres  of  the  art  were  iiow  in 
the  Peloponnesus  instead  of  the  islanda  In  Sicyon  the 
reputation  acquired  by  Dipoenus  and  Scyllis  was  enlarged 
by  Canachus,  whose  works  were  spoken  of  in  later  times 
(Cicero,  Brut.  18,  70)  as  models  of  the  severe  restrained 
style  of  the  early  schools.  Statues  of  deities  were  his 
favourite  subjects.  His  material  consisted  sometimes  of 
wood,  as  in  the  figure  of  Apollo  Ismenius  at  Thebes  (Pan- 
sanias,  ix.  10,  2);  sometimes  of  gold  and  ivory,  as  in  the 
figure  of  Aphrodite  at  Sicyon  (Pausanias,  u.  10,  4);  and 
sometimes  of  bronze,  as  in  his  celebrated  statue  of  Apollo 
Philesius  at  Miletus,  which  is  said  to  have  diflcred  from 
the  Apollo  at  Thebes  only  in  the  material.  A  figure  of 
Apollo  answering  in  general  terms  to  the  description  of 
this  statue,  occurs  on  certain  coins  of  Miletus  and  in 
a  remarkable  bronze  statuette  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  attitude  of  the  statuette  is  stiff,  but  less  pervaded  with 
rigidity  than,  for  example,  the  Apollo  of  Tenea.  The  form, 
which  is  quite  nude,  shows  an  advance  in  the  study  of 
proportions.  The  shoulders  are  still  square,  but  the  chest 
is  much  fuller,  and  apparently  rendered  as  if  with  s  reminis- 
cence of  its  expansion  and  heaving  after  athletic  exertion. 
Canachus  worked  ■  ■vnih  his  brother  Aristocles,  also  a 
sculptor  of  high  reputation,  though  of  his  works  all  we 
know  is  that  ho  took  part  with  Ageladas  in  the  execution 
of  three  statues  of  Muses. 

The  schools  of  Argus  and  ./Egina  appear  to  have  mostly  Sohool  ti 
confined  themselves  to  working  in  bronze.  At  the  head  Argui. 
of  the  former  stood  Ageladas,  vhose  principal  reputation 
consists  in  his  having  been  the  instructor  of  the  three 
great  masters,  Myron,  Polycletus,  and  Phidias.  Nine  of  his 
works  are  mentioned,  including  two  statues  of  Zeus,  but  no 
description  of  his  stj'le  is  added,  nor  is  anj'thing  regarding 
it  to  be  inferred  from  the  very  diverse  manner  of  his  three 
great  pupils.  His  date  falls  between  508  and  452  B.C.  Argus 
had  also  Aristomedon,  Glaucus,  and  Dionysius.  In  ^Egina, 
where  the  quality  of  the  bronze  (yEginetica  aeris  tempera- 
tura— Pliny,  .V.  H.,  xxxiv.  2,  5,  la;  8,  19,  75),  as  well  as 
the  artistic  excellence  of  its  sculptors,  obtained  a  wide 
recognition,  the  first  name  of  importance  is  that  of  Gallon, 
a  pupil,  as  has  been  said,  of  Tectaeus,  and  Angelion  of 
Sicyon,  and  a  contemporary  of  Canachus  (Pausanias,  viL 
18,  10),  with  whom,  in  respect  of  the  severity  of  his  style,  he 
has  been  compared.  Of  his  works  we  know  only  of  a 
statue  of  Athene  at  Troezene,  and  a  tripod  with  a  figure 
of  Cora  at  Amyclae.  Possibly,  like  his  contemporaries,  his 
chief  study  was  that  of  the  finely-developed  forms  df  suc- 
cessful athletes.  Greatly  beyond  him  in  distinction  was 
Onatas,  under  whose  bands  the  art  of  .^gina  achieved  a 
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rcputatiou  wliicli  was  jierhaps  only  surpassed  by  that  of 
Athena,  and,  owing  to  the  political  collapse  of  the  island, 
was  never  obscured  by  the  inferiority  of  later  schools.  His 
works,  which  appear  to  have  been  mostly  of  bronze,  con- 
sisted of  large  compositions  as  well  as  of  single  statues  of 
gods  and  heroes.  After  Onatas  we  have  Anaxagoras,  who 
was  employed  by  the  united  Greek  states  to  e.xecute  the 
bronze  statue  jf  Zeus  (15  feet  high)  for  Olympia,  in  cora- 
inemoratioii  of  the  battle  of  Plataiae.  On  the  same  occa- 
sion the  Greeks  dedicated  two  other  works  of  art — a  bronze 
statue  of  I'oscidon  (lOJ  feet  high)  for  his  temple  on  the 
Isthmus;  and  a  golden  tripod,  standing  on  a  bronze  support 
formed  of  three  serpents,  for  the  entrance  of  the  temple 
at  Delphi.  In  both  cases  the  names  of  the  artists 
are  unrecorded,  and  probably  it  will  not  be  \vrong  to 
assume  that  they  also  were  of  ^gina.  The  golden  tripod 
was  melted  down  during  the  Phocian  war ;  but  the  sup- 
port remained  in  situ  till  the  time  of  Constantino,  by 
whose  orders  it  was  removed  to  Constantinople  and  placed 
in  the  Hippodrome,  where  it  still  stands.  In  1855  the 
earth  which  had  accumulated  round  its  base  was  removed 
by  C.  T.  Newton,  and  the  names  of  the  Greek  states 
inscribed  on  it  revealed.  (Newton,  Travels  in  the  Levant,  ii. 
p.  25.  For  the  discussion  raised  on  the  antiquity  of  this 
monument,  see  Friederichs,  Bausleine,  i.  p.  64.) 

In  Athens  we  find  in  this  period  Endoeus,  of  wnom  the  \ 
scanty  records  permit  us  to  know  almost  nothing,  and 
Antenor,  the  author  of  a  bronze  group  representing  the 
Tyrannicides,  Harraodius  and  Aristogiton,  and  erected  in 
the  Agora  at  the  foot  of  the  Acropolis.  That  these  figures 
were  executed  shortly  after  the  incident  which  they  were 
intended  to  commemorate,  .t50  b.c,  is  very  probable.  It  is 
recorded  that  Xerxes  carried  them  off  to  Susa  in  480  B  c, 
and  that  they  were  restored  to  Athens  by  Alexander,  or 
Seleucus,  or  Antiochus.  In  the  meantime,  to  repair  the  loss, 
two  sculptors.  Critius  and  Nesiotes,  were  employed  to  re- 
place the  group  (Pausanias,  i  8,  5  ;  Arrian,  Exped.  Alex. 
iii.  IG,  7  ;  viL  19,  2  ;  Pliny,  xxxiv.  19,  70).  Whether  the 
new  sculptors  were  expected  to  reproduce  the  composition 
and  the  style  of  the  lost  figures — as,  for  example,  Onatas  did 
in  replacing  the  figure  of  the  blac'c  Demeter  at  Phigalia — 
cannot  be  ascertained.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  two  marble 
statues  in  the  museum  of  Naples  {Mus.  Borbon.,  viii  pis.  7, 
8)  have  been  rightly  desoribed  as  copies  of  the  new  group, 
and  if  it  is  right  to  conjecture  that  the  group  represented 
on  certain  tetradrachms  of  Athens,  and,  we  may  add,  on  a 
Panathenaic  prize  vase  in  the  British  Museum,  was  copied 
from  the  older  group,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  executed 
about  the  time  when  it  was  recovered  from  Susa,  and 
therefore  probably  to  commemorate  that  event,  this  much 
at  least  will  be  clear,  that  the  composition  of  both  groups 
was  very  much  the  same.  On  the  other  hand,  the  frequency 
with  which  statues  and  groups  of  statues  of  various  kinds 
occur  on  the  late  tetradrachms  of  Athens,  would  equally 
perhaps  require  to  be  explained  on  the  same  hypothesis  of 
a  restoration,  and  for  this  we  are  not  prepared.  With 
respect  to  the  marble  statues  just  mentioned,  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  expression  of  physical  energy  in  them, 
bide  by  side  with  a  spareness  and  sinewiness,  recalls  the 
characteristic  of  Myron,  and  accordingly  may  be  better 
ascribed  to  the  later  artist  Critius,  than  to  his  predecessor 
Antenor.  As  comparable  in  many  respects  with  one  of 
the  statues  in  Naples  we  give  fig.  3. 

At  Rhegium,  in  lower  Italy,  the  mantle  of  Clearchus  had 
fallen  on  Pythagoras,  unless  it  be  true,  as  is  also  stated, 
that  he  had  received  his  instruction  from  an  other\nse 
inknown  artist,  Euchirus  of  Corinth.  A  list  of  the 
sculptures  by  Pythagoras  (Overbeck,  Antike  Schriftquellen, 
s.v.  Pythag. )  shonrs  that  he  worked  exclusively  in  bronze, 
Uiat  his  subjects,  ivith  tl»e  exception  of  a  group  of  Europa 


on  the  bull,  in  Tarentum,  consisted  of  male  figures,  and 
these  of   a  kind  in  which    either  a  strongly-pronounced 


Fio.  3. — Bionze  itatuette.    Brie.  .Vaa.    From  the  coUealon  of  the  Uie 
y^f  WocdhOQse,  Corfu. 

muscular  action,  or  a  marked  capacity  for  it,  must  have 
been  expressed.  The  most  famous  of  them  was  his  statue 
of  Philoctetes  at  Syracuse,  of  which  the  epigram  writers 
declared  that  the  expression  of  pain  in  it  was  such  as  to 
move  the  spectator.  To  disprove  the  conjecture  that  the 
pain  might  have  been  expressed  in  the  face  alone,  there  is 
a  gem  in  the  Berlin  Museum  (Overbeck,  Gesck.  d.  Griech, 
Plastik,  2d,  fig.  42)  bearing  what  there  is  little  doubt  is  a 
copy  from  the  stajue,  from  which  Philoctetes  appears  to 
be  suffering  contortion  through  every  limb  from  the  wound 
in  his  foot  as  he  tries  to  walk.  And  this,  it  may  be  added, 
whUe  itself  an  accurate  observation  of  the  eflTect  of  such 
a  wound,  is  an  admirable  illustration  of  the  talent  of 
Pythagoras  for  strained,  and,  what  is  more,  a  concentrate 
straining  of,  muscular  action.  From  a  statement  of  Pliny 
it  appears  that  he  was  the  first  to  express  the  veins  and 
sinews  of  the  human  form,  and  from  Diogenes  Laertius  wc 
gather  that  he  was  the  first  to  apply  rhythmus  and  sym- 
metry to  his  figures.  The  precise  meaning  of  these  latter 
words  it  is  difficult  to  understand,  with  nothing  better 
before  us  than  a  gem  copy  of  one  of  the  artist's  works.  It 
will  not,  however,  be  far  wrong  if  we  take  them  to  refer 
to  that  concentration  of  the  entire  action  of  the  body  upon 
one  point  which  has  been  recognised  in  the  figure  of 
Philoctetes,  and  which  we  assume  to  have  been  the  key  to 
the  composition  of  his  groups.  This  interpretation  is 
further  in  harmony  with  the  statement  of  Pliny,  seeing 
that  an  artistic  purpose  of  this  kind  could  not  be  carried 
out  without  the  studious  expression  of  veins  and  sinews 
(Brunn,  Gesck.  d.  Griech.  Kunstler,  i.  p.  132). 

We  have  seen  how  few  of  the  existing  monuments  can 
be  traced  even  conjecturally  to  the  artists  of  this  early 
period,  whose  names  and  praLses  have  been  handed  down 
to  us.  Monuments  of  sculpture  there  are,  manifestly 
assignable  to  this  period,  and  some  of  them  worthy  of  the 
fame  of  a  great  master.  But  whether  the  men  who 
executed  them  were  unhonoured  in  their  time,  or  whether 
from  the  insufficiency  of  our  literary  records  names  well 
known  in  antiquity  may  have  escaped  us,  or  whether,  in 
fact,  the  best  of  these  works  at  least  may  really  have  coma 
from  the  hands  of  men  otherwise  well  kjiown,  remaiua  no- 
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eipUined.  The  last-mentioned  possibility  has  been  placed 
i:i  a  strong  light  by  Brunn's  discussion  ou  the  sculptures 
from  the  temple  of  Athene  at  yEgina,  now  in  Munich. 
Not  that  he  would  trace  them  directly  to  the  hands  of  the 
artists  C'allon  and  Ouatas  of  JEgiun.  What  he  -aims  at  is 
to  connect  the  characteristics  of  the  sculptures  intimately 
with  the  style  recorded  of  these  two  mei;,  and  to  leave 
the  rest  for  conjecture.  (Die  jEginetische  Giehel-Grup- 
pen,  Bayer.  Akad.  1869;  and  Ueher  da3  Alter  der  jEyine- 
tischen  Bildwerke,  Bayer,  Akad.  d.  Wissmschaft,  1867.) 
Of  the  figures  in  the  western  pediment,  in  which  the 
combat  over  the  dead  body  of  Achilles  was  represented, 
only  one  is  lost.  From  the  eastern  only  five  complete 
figures  remaiiL  The  subject  of  it  was  a  combat  corre- 
8Don4ing  in  its  main  features  with  that  of  the  other  pedi- 
ment. In  buth  the  central  object  of  the  strife  is  a  fallen 
hero ;  in  both  the  goddess  Athene  appears  on  the  scene. 
In  the  one  group  her  figure  is  entire ;  in  the  other  only 
her  head  remains.  In  the  eastern  pediment  the  only 
recognisable  figure  is  that  of  Hercules,  and  from  his 
presence  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  subject  of  the  com- 
position was  the  combat  of  that  hero  and  Telamon  against 
Laomedcn  of  Troy.  The  statues  of  this  pediment  are  of 
a  bolder  and  more  advanced  style  than  the  others,  from 
which  it  has  been  inferred  that  they  may  have  been  the 
work  of  a  younger  man,  carried  away  by  a  new  movement 
in  art,  while  the  others  may  have  been  the  work  of  an  older 
artist,  hardened  in  the  traditions  of  his  school  One  thing, 
however,  is  pla.'n  from  the  remarkable  uniformity  which 
reigns  among  the  figures  of  both  groups,  that  the  artist  or 
artists  had  hitherto  been  limited  in  their  study  to  one 
type  of  the  human  form,  and  that  the  nude  form  of  finely- 
developed  athletes.  Nowhere  is  there  individuality,  but 
everywhere  an  excessive  carefulness  in  rendering  the  forms. 
The  goddess  Athene  has  aU  the  rigidity  of  the  ancient 
figures  intend>;d  for  a  worship  which  Little  brooked  inno- 
yations.  The  expression  .on  the  faces  is  throughout  the 
same,  and  the  hair  is  always  rendered  in  one  >c6nventional 
manner.  The  figures  are  spare  and  hard,  with  as  little 
flesh  as  possible.  In  both  pediments  the  scene — a  combat 
over  a  fallen  hero-— is  intended  to  stir  our  sympathy,  but 
entirely  fails.  There  is  no  straining  of  muscles,  no  expres- 
sion of  grief,  and  no  sense  of  the  emergency.  We  turn 
from  the  figures  as  a  whole  to  the  pleasing  truthfulness 
with  which  the  parts  are  rendered.  To  give  them  a  greater 
air  of  vitality,  the  lips  and  eyes  of  the  statues,  with  such 
accessories  as  drapery,  sandals,  and  weapons,  were  origi- 
nally coloured  blue  and  red,  while  many  small  holes  remain 
to  show  that  part  of  the  armour  and  aegis  on  the  breast  of 
Athene  had  been  attached  in  metal,  a  fact  which  bears  with 
great  importance  on  the  question  of  the  polychromy  of 
ancient  statues.  With  regard  to  the  date  of  these  sculp- 
tures, the  opinion  is,  that  they  could  hardly  have  been 
executed  more  than  fifty  years  before  the  time  of  Phidias 
(engraved,  Miiller,  Denkmciler,  i.  pis.  6-8). 

Among  the  other  existing  examples  of  sculpture  assign- 
able to  this  period  we  would  select  as  most  characteristic — 
(1.)  A  marble  stele  found  (1838)  in  the  east  of  Attica,  and 
now  in  the  Theseum  at  Athens  (Friederichs,  Bausteine  L 
p.  26),  representing  an  armed  warrior  standing  in  profile, 
whose  name,  as  appears  from  the  inscription,  was  Aristion.  ^ 
The  sculptor's  name,  which  is  also  inscribed,  was  Aristocles.' 
The  relief  is  low  and  flat,  and  executed  with  the  greatest 
Care  and  attention  to  defails,  particularly  those  of  the 
armour.  The  ground  of  the  relief  was  painted  red  and 
the  armour  blue,  the  ornaments  on  it  being  picked  out 
with  red.  •  Remains  of  colour  were  also  found  on  the  lips 
and  eyes,  while  the  crest  of  the  helmet  appears  to  have 
been  added  in  metal  Altogether,  Aristion  presents  a 
touching  picture  of  the  old  upright  and  severe  warrior  who 


fought  at  Marathsn.  '  (2.)  Another  marble  steie  tli  Orcho- 
menus,  inscribed  with  the  sculptor's  name,  Anxenor  oi 
Naius.and  representing,  in  low  fiat  relief  and  in  profile,  a 
man  of  years  wearing  a  mantle,  and  standing,  resting  on  hif 
staff,  holding  a  beetle  towards  the  dog  at  his  feet  (Overbeck, 
Gexh.  d.  Griech.  Plastik,  2d  ed.,  i.  fig.  23;  Fncderichfl, 
Bausteine,  L  p.  29).  (3.)  Another  marble  stele  in  Naples 
(Mus  Borhon.,  xiv.  pi  10;  Friederichs,  Bausteine,  L  p.  28), 
in  which  the  drapery  and  the  forms  are  still  archaic,  though 
showing  a  considerable  advance  on  the  stele  of  Aristion. 
(4.)  Part  of  a  metope  from  one  of  the  temples  of  Selinue 
in  Sicily  (Benndorf,  Die  Metopen  von  Selinunt,  pi  5),  repre- 
senting a  godde.ss,  either  Athene  or  Artemis,  trampling  on 
an  armed  male  figure,  probably  a  giant,  whom  she  has 
hurled  to  the  ground.  As  an  example  of  the  archaic 
manner  of  relief  in  this  period,  this  fragment  has  no  equal 
among  exiirting  monuments.  The  anguish  on  the  face  of 
the  giant  is  depicted  with  deep  feeling ;  nor  is  our  emotion 
interrupted  by  observing  that  the  beard  retains  its  formal 
trimness,  and  that  the  hair  remains  in  graceful  ringlets,  in 
no  way  partaking  of  the  confusion.  (5.)  Marble  relief 
found  on  the  Acropolia  of  Athens,  and  preserved  there, 
representing  a  female  figure,  possibly  a  goddess,  stepping 
into  a  car  (Friederichs,  Bausteine,  i.  p.  20).  This  relief  has 
been  supposed,  but  without  sufficient  reason,  to  be  a 
fragment  of  the  frieze  of  the  older  pre-Periclean  Parthenoa 
With  more  justice  has  it  been  compared  in  point  of  stylii 
with  (6),  the  reliefs  of  the  so-caUed  Haqiy  tomb  discovered 
at  Xanthus  in  Lycia  in  1838  by  Sir  Charles  Fellows,  and 
now  in  the  British  Museum  (Friederichs,  Bausteine,  L  p.  37). 
(7.)  From  Xanthus  the  British  Museum  possesses  another 
archaic  frieze  of  higher  merit,  representing  a  procession  of 
chariots,  in  which  the  horses  are  modelled  with  extras 
ordinary care(Prachov,  .4 nityuiMi'ma  Monumenta  Xanthiaca, 
1872).  (8.)  Marble  relief  in  Thasus  representing  ApoUo, 
Hermes,  and  nymphs  (Overbecx,  Gesch.  d.  Griech.  Plastik, 
2d  ed.;  i,  fig..  28).  The  figures  have  an  Ionic  slimnesa 
such  as  we  found  on  the  architrave  from  Assus,  but  will 
finer  proportions  than  that  early  work.  (9.)  Three  small 
reliefs  in  terra-cotta  from  Melus  (Overbeck,  Gesch.  d.  Griech 
Plastik,  2d  ed.,L  figs.  27,  26a, and  266),  representing  Crests 
and  Electra  at  the  tomb  of  their  father;  Perseus  mounted  on 
Pegasus  and  carrj-jng  off  the  head  of  Medusa ;  and  Sapph(\ 
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seated,  resting  from  her  lyre  and  looking  up  towards 
Alcaeus,  as  at  the  moment  when  he  said,  "  Yon  sweet, 
black-haired,  modest  Sappho,  I  have  something  to  say  to 
you."     A   fourth   relief  of  this  style   is  giver,  in  fi^.  4. 
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The  tnmness  and  grace  of  these  early  reliefs  had  a  charm 
for  the  artists  and  patrons  of  later  times,  especiaUy  the 
times  of  the  first  emperors,  such  as  has  been  exercised  in 
our  day  by  the  paintings  of  the  pre-Raphaelite  masters, 
and  between  the  imitations  then  produced  and  the  original 
models  it  is  frequently  difficult  to  draw  a  clear  distinc- 
tion. A  critical  list  of  these  imitations — whether  sculp- 
tured in  relief  or  in  the  round — is  given  by  Friederichs, 
£austeine,  L  pp.  71-95 ;  and,  with  illustrations,  by  Overbeck, 
Gesch.  d.  Griech.  Plastik,  2d  ed.,  i.  pi.  14.  As  examples  of 
early  sculpture  in  its  inferior  walk  maybe  mentioned (10), 
a  series  of  bronze  statuettes  which  have  served  as  stands 
of  mirrors  or  otherwise  as  decorations  of  furniture.  Those 
which  have  been  or  are  stiU  stands  of  mirrors  are  generally 
female  figures,  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  oldest  of 
%hem,  as  distinguished  from  the  later  examples,  wear  a 
hea\T'  under-garment  or  chiton,  apparently  of  worsted 
material,  and  over  this  again  an  ample  and  by  no  means 
light  peploa. 

If  we  are  to  credit  the  Greeks  with  having  been  intro- 
duced by  the  Assj-rians  to  one  branch  of  art  more  than 
another,  we  should  say  it  was  the  art  of  gem-engiaving. 
Not  that  we  possess  Greek  gems  which  compare  in  style 
and  antiquity  with  those  of  Assyria,  but,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  because  we  find  a  technical  process  of  so  great 
difficulty  existing  at  all  in  Greece  at  an  early  period. 
Perhaps  the  earliest  examples  of  the  art  in  Greece  possessed 
of  artistic  merit  are  two  scarabs  from  iEgina,  one  with  the 
figure  of  a  bowman  in  pure  .(Eginetan  style,  and  the  other 
bearing  the  inscription  Kpcoi'Ti'Sa  dfj.!.  {Bullcttino  d.  Inst. 
Arch.  1840,  p.  140);  three  from  Asia  Minor,  two  of  them 
being  inscribed,  the  one  2iJ/ioi'o;,  the  other  ' ApiaTonixqi 
(Brunn,  Gesch.  d.  Griech.  Kunstler,  n.  pp.  633  and  604). 
The  only  glyptic  artist  mentioned  in  this  early-  period  is 
Mnesarchus  of  Samus,  the  father  of  Pythagoras.  .In  con- 
trast with  the  paucity  of  early  gems  from  Greek  soil  is  the 
immense  number  of  scarabs  yielded  by  the  tombs  of  Etruria, 
which  at  least  reflect  the  style  of  this  period.  The  material 
consists  principally  of  rock-crystal,  carnelian,  and  banded 
agate,  and  the  subjects,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  are  mostly 
taken  from  the  heroic  legends  of  Greece,  figures  of  deities 
being  exceedingly  scarce,  as  indeed  is  also  the  case  on  the 
Etruscan  bronze  mirrors,  which,  however  are  obviously  of 
a  later  date. 

Painting,  or  rather  colouring,  as  it  would  be  more  properly 
described  in  its  earliest  phase,  in  which  it  was  entirely 
subservient  to  architecture  and  ceramography,  is  said  to 
have  been  first  elevated  to  an  art  by  Cleanthes  of  Corinth, 
%pho  introduced  the  drawing  of  figures  in  outline ;  by 
Telephanes  of  Sicyon,  who  improved  on  this  by  indicating 
the  principal  details  of  anatomy ;  and  finally  by  Ecphantes 
of  Corinth  or  Craton  of  Sicyon,  by  the  introduction  of 
colours  (Pliny,  N.  H.,  xxxv.  3,  15).  Again  we  have 
Euniarus  of  Athens,  who  is  said  to  have  first  distinguished 
in  his  paintings  men  from  women,  probably  by  the  means 
adopted  in  the  early  vases,  that  is,  by  painting  the  flesh 
white  in  the  case  of  women.  The  historical  truth  of 
these  statements  may  be  doubted;  not  so,  however,  those 
that  refer  to  Cimon  of  CleoniE,  who  made  an  unquestion- 
able advance  in  the  treatment  of  draperies,  and  in  exchang- 
ing the  conventional  manner  of  rendering  the  human  form 
for  an  approach  to  truthfulness  to  nature  (.iElian,  Var. 
Hist.,  viii.  8;  Pliny,  iV.  //.,  xxxv.  8,  6).  Cimon  appears 
to  have  been  the  founder  of  the  early  Feloponnesian  school 
of  painting.  As  the  task  imposed  on  painters  at  that 
time  was  mostly  the  decoration  of  the  cclla  walls  of  temples, 
we  must  suppose  that  they  executed  their  paintings  on  the 
prepared  stucco  of  the  wall  either  v.-hen  it  was  fresh  (al 
fresco),  or  when  it  was  dry,  by  means  of  some  binding 
materia)    a  tempera.     Like   their  followers  down  to  the 
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time  of  Apelles,  they  used  only  the  simple  oolours,  white, 
yellow,  red,  and  bluish  black,  in  the  mixing  of  which  to 
obtain  other  shades  they  seem  to  have  advanced  very  little, 
greater  attention  being  directed  to  the  drawing  than  to  the 
colouring.  From  the  school  of  Asia  Minor,  which,  from 
the  proximity  of  the  Lydians,  Phrygians,  and  Phoenicians, 
with  their  long  practice  in  working  in  colours,  may  have 
arisen  earlier  than  that  of  the  Peloponnesus,  the  first  name 
we  hear  of  Ls  that  of  Bularchus,  who,  according  to  Pliny 
{N.  H.,  vii.  38,  126  ;  xxxv.  8,  55),  produced  a  large  painting 
of  the  taking  of  Magnesia,  which  he  sold  to  Candaules, 
king  of  Lydia,  for  its  weight  in  gold.  From  the  coast  of 
Asia  "Minor  our  records  of  painting  pass  to  Samus,  an 
island  which  was  conspicuous  in  early  times  for  the  grand 
scale  of  its  undertakings.  There  Mandrocles,  who  made 
the  bridge  of  boats  across  the  Bosphorus  by  which  Dariua 
crossed  with  his  army  515  B.C.,  executed  a  large  historical 
painting  of  this  passage  of  the  Per.^ians  across  the  bridge, 
with  Darius  seated,  enthroned,  on  the  shore.  This  picture, 
according  to  Herodotus  (iv.  88),  was  placed  in  the  Herse'um 
of  Samus.  To  the  Samian  school  belonged  Calliphon 
and  Agatharchus.  It  is  also  not  unlikely  that  it  had 
exercised  some  influence  on  Aglaophon  of  Thasus,  the 
father  and  instructor  of  Polygnotus.  From  Corinth  the 
art  of  painting,  coupled  with  that  of  modelling  in  clay, 
passed  to  Etruria,  lower  Italy,  and  Sicily.  At  present  the 
only  examples  of  early  Greek  painting  which  we  can  adduce  Palni^t 
are  furnished  by  the  vases,.a  branch  of  the  art  which  the  '"'**• 
ancients  themselves  regarded,  it  appears,  with  suflBcient 
disrespect.  For  us,  the  vase?,  which  have  been  preserved 
in  great  numbers,  have  this  special  value,  that  they  present 
in  an  unbroken  line,  if  in  a  comparatively  degraded  form, 
the  various  stages  o'f  Greek  painting  from  its  first  beginning* 
under  Oriental  influence  to  its  decline.  The  class  which 
belongs  to  the  period  now  before  us  is  distinguishable  from 
the  others  by  the  fact  that  the  figures  upon  them  are  first 
scratched  in  outline  on  the  red  ground  of  the  vase,  and 
then  filled  in  with  black,  the  whole  being  covered  with  a 
varnish  which  seems  to  have  lost  nothing  of  its  brilUancy. 
The  other  colours  employed  are  white  for  the  flesh  parts  of 
women  and  the  hair  of  old  men,  white  and  a  dark  purple 
for  the  detaOs  of  draperies  and  other  accessories.  The 
eyes  are  always  placed  full  in  profile,  and  the  drawing  of 
the  figures  is  exceedingly  stiff  and  angular.  By  far  the 
greater  part  of  this  class  of  vases  have  been  found  in  the 
tombs  of  Etruria,  and  for  this  reason  they  were  called 
Etruscan,  a  designation  which  they  retained  till  the  fre- 
quency of  Greek  inscriptions,  recording  the  artists'  names 
upon  them,  contrasted  with  the  total  absence  of  Etruscan 
inscriptions,  led  to  their  being  correctly  traced  to  Greek 
workshops.  As  to  their  date,  it  has  recently  been  argued 
by  a  high  authority  (Brunn,  Probleme  in  der  GeschichU 
der  Vasenmalerei)  that  the  greater  part  of  these  vases — in 
fact,  all  that  have  been  found  in  Etruria,  with  at  most 
two  or  three  exceptions — are  the  production  of  Greek  vase 
painters  at  a  period  not  earlier  than  the  end  of  the  3d 
century  B.C.,  when  a  taste  for  the  archaic  manner  must 
have  revived.  This  theory  has  encountered  much  opposi- 
tion. Applying  it  to  the  large  collection  of  vases  of  this 
class  from  Etruria  in  the  British  Museum,  one  vase  alona 
remains  as  a  genuine  example  of  the  work  of  an  early 
period.  Whether  we  regard  these  vases  as  spontaneous 
productions  or  as  imitations,  they  will  serve  to  convey  at 
best  a  dim  idea  of  early  Greek  painting  as  a  fine  art.  Of 
the  next  class  of  vases — those  with  red  figures  on  ■  black 
ground — some  appear,  from  the  severity  of  the  drawing, 
to  belong  to  the  end  of  this  period.  The  whole  question 
of  ancient  vase-painting  has  been  very  fully  and  ably  dis- 
cussed by  Otto  Jahn  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Vaseii, 
Sammlung  zu  Miinchen. 
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In  temple  architecture  the  principles  of  both  the  Doric 
and  Ionic  orders  were  already  fully  established,  the  latter 
in  Asia  Minor  and  the  former  in  Greece  proper ;  and  it 
is  characteristic  of  the  national  importance  attached  to 
this  branch  of  art,  that  not  only  was  the  best  available 
talent  of  the  time  procured,  irrespective  of  local  connec- 
tidn,  but  also  that  architects  appear  to  have  found  a  public 
for  the  writings  in  which  many  of  them  narrated  their 
proceedings,  and  doscribed  the  appliances  used  by  them  in 
building,  as  did  Chersipliror  and  his  son  Metagenes  in 
regard  to  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Epheeus ;  or  laid  down 
khe  principles  they  had  followed,  as  did  Theodorus  with 
regard  to  thQ  temple  of  Hera  at  Samiis.  Among  the 
remains  of  Doric  architecture  assignable  to  this  period, 
the  first  to  be  mentioned  are  the  two  temples  at  Psestum 
(M^or,  Les  Raines  de  Pcestum  ou  de  Posidonie,  1768;  cf. 
Schnaaae,  Bildaide  Kiinste,  ii  fig.  36),  of  which  the  larger 
derives  a  special  interest  from  the  two  rows  of  columns, 
one  £ibove  the  other,  with  which  it  is  furnished  in  the 
interior,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting,  as  it  appears,  a 
hypajthral  rooL  Difi'ering  in  many  details  from  the  Piestum 
temple  is  that  of  Selinus,  the  sculptured  metopes  of  which 
have  already  been  described,  and  assigned  to  the  commence- 
ment of  this  period.  The  columns  are  here  slimmer,  being 
4J  times  the  lowest  diameter  in  height ;  but  the  archi- 
trave has  gained  in  height  and  heaviness.  A  transition 
from  the  heaviness  of  the  old  Doric  temples — of  Psestum 
aud  Selinus,  for  example — to  the  graceful  proportions  of  the 
Doric  order  in  Attica  is  presented  by  the  temple  of  Athene 
in  ^gina,  the  columns  of  which,  however,  are  stQl  too 
short,  being  a  little  over"  5  times  the  lowest  diameter  in 
height,  and  the  architrave  and  frieze  too  high  for  the 
Attic-Doric  style.  Of  the  Ionic  order  during  this  period  the 
principal  example  was  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephosua,  the 
construction  of  which,  begun  by  Theodorus  of  Samus,  was 
carried  on  by  Chersiphron  of  Crete  and  his  son  Metagenes, 
and  completed  by  Demetrius  and  Pseonius  about  the  time 
of  Croesus,  565-551  B.C.,  120  years  having,  it  is  said, 
from  first  to  last  been  consumed  on  the  work  (Strabo,  xiv. 
640;  Vitruvius,  vii  praef. ;  PUny,  N.  H.,  xxxvi.  14,  95). 
This  temple  having  been  burned  by  Herostratus,  was  re- 
stored under  the  direction  of  Alexander's  architect  Dino- 
crates.  The  oldest  instance  of  the  Ionic  order  in  Greece 
proper,  so  far  as  we  know,  was  found  in  the  treasury 
erected  at  Olympia  by  Myron,  the  tyrant  of  Sicyon,  after 
his  chariot  victory,  658  B.C.  This  budding  consisted  of 
two  chambers,  the  walls  overlaid  in  the  ancient  manner 
with  bronze  plates,  and  the  one  executed  in  the  Ionic, 
while  the  other  was  of  the  Doric  order.  The  architects  of 
this  early  time  were  not,  however,  restricted  to  the  erection 
of  temples,  but  had  other  problems  to  solve,  as,  for  example, 
in  the  Scias  of  Sparta,  a  round  building  with  tent-shaped 
roof,  used  originally  for  musical  performances  and  after- 
wards for  public  assemblies.  Theodorus  of  Samus  was  the 
architect  of  the  Scias.  Probably  the  Odeum  erected  at 
Athens  by  Solon  or  Pisistratus  had  the  same  round  form, 
and  was  intended  for  meetings  of  the  same  kind.  Then 
followed  the  construction  of  theatres,  that  in  Athens,  which 
was  of  stone,  having  been  commenced  shortly  after  600  b.o. 

Third  Penod: 

The  splendid  victories  of  Salamis,  Platseoe,  and  Tifycale, 
gave  an  immediate  and  powerful  impulse  towards  public 
nndertakings,  and  especially,  so  far  as  we  are  at  present 
joncerned,  towards  the  erection  of  temples  and  monuments 
worthy  of  the  just  pride  of  the  natioiL  A  sense  of  freedom 
and  relief  from  long  and  troublous  fears  must  have  been 
the  ruling  feeling  of  the  time ;  and  of  the  efforts,  both 
mtellectoal  and  artistic,  which  such  new-bom  feelings 
engender,  history  has  its  examples.      Of  all  the  Greeks, 
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the  Athenians  had  in  that  crisis  earned  the  best  title  to 
patriotic  emotions,  aud  in  Athens,  above  all  Greece  besides, 
the  aspirations  were  highest,  Nor  were  means  wanting 
to  secdnd  the  boldest  designs.  The  Peloponnesians  had 
loitered  in  the  great  conflict  with  the  Persians,  and  in 
sharing  the  new  impulse  they  loitered  also.  The  Persian 
invasion  had  not,  ho\\ever,  been  hurled  back  by  a  stroke 
of  fortune,  but,  on  the  contrary,  by  the  united  action 
which  discipline  and  severe  habits  of  life  gave  to  the 
Greek  forces;  and  in  the  same  way  the  men  who  thereafter 
achieved  the  first  triumphs  in  art,  who  dili'used  freedom 
throughout  its  realm,  were  men  who  had  been  trained  in 
severe  schools,  whore  close  study,  no  less  than  respect  for 
popular  feeling,  restrained  the  exercise  of  the  imagination. 
Accordingly,  before  ^v&  can  appreciate  the  artistic  freedom 
established  by  Phidias,  we  must  see  how  far  his  early 
training  prepared  hiji  to  fight  the  battle.  This  can  only 
be  done  by  examining  the  works  of  other  sculptors,  either 
pupils  of  the  same  master,  as  were  Myron  and  Polycletus, 
or  probably  contemporary,  though  more  hardened  in  the 
traditions  of  their  school,  as  was  Calamis  the  Athenian, 
with  whom  we  begin,  remarking  that  the  oidy  known 
■approximate  date  :m  his  lifetime  is  from  4G8  to  464  B.c. 
The  works  of  Calamis  extended  over  a  tolerably  wide  field 
of  subject,  and  were  executed  partly  in  marble  and  partly  in 
bronze ;  but  with  the  exception  of  two  copies  of  his  statue 
of  Hermes  Crfophoi-us  at  Tanagra,  on  the  coins  of  that 
town,  and  in  a  marble  figure  in  Wilton  House,  none  of 
our  remains  of  ancient  sculpture  have  as  yet  been  identified 
with  his  style.  Cicero  (Brut.,  18,  70)  and  Quintilian  (xiL 
10,  7)  speak  of  him  as  less  rigid  and  hard  in  his  rendering 
of  the  human  fc^rm  than  Gallon  and  Canachus ;  but  the 
real  advance  with  which  his  name  is  associated  was  in  the 
rendering  of  expression  in  the  female  face,  and  in  the 
treatment  of  draperies.  A  figure  of  Alcmene  by  him  was 
highly  praised  (Pliny,  iV.  H.,  xxxiv.  19,  71),  while  his  statue 
of  Sosandra,  on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  is  spoken  of  in  the 
highest  terms  by  Lucian  (Imag.,  4,  6 ;  Dial.  Meretr.,  3,  2) 
for  its  chaste  and  tender  expression,  for  its  taste  in  dress, 
and  for  the  noble  bearing  of  the  whole  figure.  His  horses 
were  always  incomparable.  To  have  attained  the  power  of 
expressing  modesty  and  mobile  character  in  a  figure  was 
to  have  laid  the  foundation  for  idealism  in  its  true  sense  ; 
and  Calamis  was  therefore  ou  the  same  path  with  Phidias. 

We  come  now  to  Myron,  a  native  of  Eleuther^  in  Attica,  M  vtoo 
and  a  pupil  of  Ageladas  of  Argus.  With  rare  exceptiona, 
he  worked  in  bronze,  and  that  of  the  yEginetan  kind, 
while  Polycletus  employed  the  bronze  of  Delus.  His  works, 
which  were  numerous,  and  scattered  from  Asia  Minor  to 
Sicily,  may  be  divided  into  the  four  classes  of  deities, 
heroes,  athletes,  and  animals,  with  a  considerable  variety 
ranging  within  each  of  the  classes.  He  avoided  female 
figures  almost  throughout ;  and  though  he  was  the  author 
of  statues  of  Dionysus  and  Apollo,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  these  deities  had  not  become  soft  of  form  till  Praxi- 
teles made  them  so.  He  preferred  the  well-knit  figures 
of  athletes,  or  of  Perseus  or  Hercules.  His  animals  were 
marvels  to  the  ancients;  and  the  human  figures  in  which 
he  succeeded  best  were  those  in  which  piu  Jy  physical  quali- 
ties were  pronounced.  "Corpoium  tenus  curiosus,  animi 
sensus  non  eipressit,"  says  Pliny  of  him.  But,  according 
to  the  same  authority,  he  was  careless  in  rendering  the  hair, 
from  which  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  his  study  of  the  human 
form  did  not  lead  him,  as  it  did  Pythagoras,  to  an  anxious 
reproduction  of  all  its  details.  Then  we  have  the  further 
statement  of  Pliny — "  Primus  hie  multiplicasse  veritatem 
videtnr,  numerosior  in  arte  quam  Polycletus,  et  in  sym- 
metria  diligentior."  As  we  understand  "multiplicasse  veri- 
tatem," it  would  mean  that  he  exaggerated  the  truth  of 
nature   to  give   effeot  to   the   momentary   attitude  of  bis 
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figures.  "  Symmetria  "  we  take  to  refer  to  the  manner  in 
which  every  member  and  part  of  the  body  waa  made  to 
work  togbtlier  for  the  expression  of  one  moment  of  action. 
Such  a  style  at  least  presents  a  very  obvious  contrast  to 
that  of  Polycletus,  and  would  answer  our  expectations 
when  we  read  that  Myron's  statue  of  Ladas  seemed  about 
to  leap  from  its  base  to  seize  the  victor's  wreath,  the  last 
breath  leaving  his  lips.  (For  a  different  interpretation 
see  Brunn,  Gesch.  d.  Griech.  Kiinstler,  sub  Pythagoras). 
Among  his  figures  of  animals,  that  of  a  bronze  cow  which 
stood  on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  and  was  afterwards 
removed  to  the  temple  of  Peace  in  Rome,  was  celebrated 
by  numerous  epigrams.  Of  his  other  works,  some  have 
been  preserved  in  copies  down  to  our  own  time.  A  copy 
of  the  figure  of  Marsyas  (from  his  group  of  Athene  and 
Marsyas)  has  been  recognised  in  a  marble  statue  in  the 
Lateran  Museum  (Mon.  d.  Inst.,  vi.  pi.  23  ;  Annali,  xxx. 
p.  374).  Of  his  bronze  statue  of  a  Discobolus,  famous  in 
antiquity  (Quintilian,  IL  13,  10;  Lucian,  Philops.,  18) 
for  the  boldness  of  its  movement  and  the  carefulness  of 
its  execution,  we  have  several  copies,  of  which  the  best 
is  the  marble  statue  in  the  palace  Masaimi  at  Rome 
(MiilJer,  Denkmdler,  L  pL  32,  No.  139,  b).  Another  marble 
copy  in  the  British  Museum  has  not  only  had  its  head,  (if 
original)  placed  on  the  shoulders  the  wrong  way,  but  has 
been  made-  smooth  on  the  surface  by  a  vigorous  rubbing 
down,  which  has  destroyed  the  original  Unes.  A  third  copy 
of  bronze,  about  a  foot  high,  is  in  Munich.  (For  a  List  of 
his  other  works,  known  only  by  name,  see  Overbeck,  Ani. 
Schrifiquellen — Myron. )  From  the  few  copies  of  his  statues 
which  we  possess,  and  the  few  ancient  remarks  as  to  his 
style,  it  seems  impossible  to  frame  a  conception  of  his 
work  which  would  justify  the  extraordinary  reputation  he 
enjoyed.  We  can  picture  the  action  of  his  figures,  but  we 
cannot  estimate  the  equivalents  for  actual  life  and  organ- 
ism which  he  must  have  employed  to  have  almost  com- 
pletely satisfied  eyes  accustomed  to  the  work  of  Phidias. 
This,  however,  we  gather  from  the  remarks  on  his  statue 
of  Ladas  and  the  Discobolus,  that  he  seized  for  his  repre- 
sentation the  moment  when  the  whole  breath  was  held 
back  for  a  final  effort  of  strength — that  moment,  in  fact, 
when  the  human  figure  is  most  truly  statuesque.  For  an 
instant  the  body  is  then  lifeless,  so  to  speak,  like  the  statue 
itself  :  the  spectator  suspends  breathing,  in  sympathy. 

We  have  reached  the  time  of  Phidias,  and  have  now 
done  with  imperfections  in  sculpture,  so  far  at  least  as 
they  originated  in  want  of  knowledge  either  of  the  human 
form  or  of  technical  means.  Phidias,  the  son  of  Charmides, 
was  an  Athenian,  and  must  have  been  born  about  500  B.C., 
or  a  Little  before,  if  we  can  trust  the  statement  (Plutarch, 
Pericl.,  31)  that  in  the  portraits  of  himself  and  Pericles, 
which  he  placed  on  the  shield  of  Athene  Parthenos,  he 
appeared  a  bald-headed  old  man,  while  Pericles  appeared 
handsome  and  full  of  vigour  (K.  O.  Miiller,  De  Pkidice 
Vita  et  Operihui  CommerUationes  Tres,  Grotting.  1827  ; 
Brunn,  Gesch.  d.  Griech.  Kiinstler,  i.  p.  157).  A  fragment 
of  a  marble  shield  in  the  British  Museum,  found  on  the 
Acropolis  of  Athens,  and  representing  a  combat  of  Greeks 
and  Amazons,  in  which  a  bald-headed  old  man  appears, 
iuia  been  recognised  as  a  rough  copy  of  the  shield  in 
Question.  Phidias  began  his  career  as  a  painter ;  then 
turning  to  sculpture,  studied  first  under  his  townsman 
Hegias,  and  afterwards  under  the  Argivo  master  Ageladas. 
It  may  have  been  due  to  his  training  in  this  school  that 
his  first  two  important  works  were  executed  in  bronze. 
The  first  was  a  large  group,  commissioned  by  the  Athenians 
to  be  paid  for  out  of  their  booty  from  the  Persian  war',  and 
to  be  dedicated  at  Delphi.  The  -second  was  a  colossal 
«tatue  of  Athene,  the  Promachos,  also  commissioned  by  the' 
Athenians  out   of  the  J.Peraian  .booty,  and  when  finished_ 
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erected  on  the  Acropolis,  between  the  Propylasa  ard  Eredi- 

theum,  the  top  of  the  spear  which  she  held,  and  the  crest 
of  her  helmet  being  visible  at  sea  from  Cape  Suiiiun- 
(Pausanias,  i.  28,  2).  On  certain  coins  on  which  the 
Acropolis  is  figured  occurs  a  statue  which  seems  to  corre- 
spond with  the  description,  except  that  the  goddess  there 
stands  placidly,  an  attitude  that  does  not  suit  the  idea  of  a 
Promachos.  This  idea  is  finely  embodied  in  a  small  bronze 
statuette  (fig.  5),  found  on  the  Acropolis  and  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  representing 
the  goddess  striding  forward. 
Otherwise  it  has  little  of  Phi- 
dias in  it.  Possibly  the  Pro- 
machos statue  was  -wrongly 
ascribed  to  Phidias  in  ancient 
times.  Again  profiting  by  the 
Persian  spoils,  he  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Plataeans  to 
execute  a  figure  of  Athene 
Areia  for  their  new  temple 
(Pausanias,  ix.  4,  1).  The 
figure  was  of  wood,  covered 
with  gold ;  the  face,  hands, 
and  feet,  of  PenteUc  marble  ; 
the  whole  being  of  colossal 
propoitions.  He  had  pre 
viously  made  a  figure  of 
Athene  in  gold  and  ivory  for 
a  temple  at  PaUene  in  Achsea, 
and  this  must  be  regarded  as 
the  first  of  his  works  executed 
in  the  material  in  which  he 
afterwards  achieved  his 
greatest  triumph  (Pausatdas, 
vii  27,  2). 

We  must  suppose  that  his  faculties  were  now  at  theij 
best,  that  he  was  fully  aware  of  the  peculiarities  oi 
treatment  required  by  the  different  materials  in  which 
sculptors  then  worked,  and  had  found  the  best  scope  for 
his  own  talent  in  chryselephantine  i  ;ulpture.  The  two 
works  with  which  his  fame  was  chiefly  associated  were  in 
gold  and  ivory, — the  colossal  stutues  of  Athene  for  the 
Parthenon  at  Athens,  and  of  Zeus  for  the  temple  at 
Olympia,  After  the  completion  of  the  former  statue, 
Phidias  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  people  of  FHa  to 
exert  his  highest  power  in  fashioning  for  their  temple  of 
Zeus  at  Olympia  a  statue  worthy  of  the  majesty  and 
grandeur  of  the  supreme  god  of  Greece.  His  workshop 
was  near  the  Altis  or  sacred  grove,  where  through  succes- 
sive centuries  down  to  the  2d  A.D.  it  was  preserved  and 
pointed  out  with  feelings  of  reverence.  The  finished 
work  was  over  40  feet  high,  and  represented  the  god 
seated  on  his  throne,  his  right  hand  holding  forward  a 
figure  of  Victory,  and  his  left  resting  on  a  sceptre  on 
which  the  eagle  wus  perched.  On  his  head  was  a  -wreath 
of  oUve.  The  drapery  was  of  gold,  richly  worked  with 
flowers  and  figures  in  enamel,  in  the  execution  of  which 
he  was  assisted  by  his  brother  or  cousin  Panienus.  On  the 
footstool  was  inscribed  the  verse — 

(Pausanias,  v.  ,10,  2).  The  throne  was  mostly  of  ebooj 
and  ivory,  inlaid  with  precious  stones,  and  richly  scuh)- 
tured  with  reliefs,  and  in  parts  painted.  Of  '  this,  tha 
greatest  work  of  Phidias,  nothing  but  the  description  now 
remains  (Pausanias,  v.  15).  The  figure  of  Zeus  seated  on 
a  throne,  which  occurs  on  coins  of  Elis  struck  in  Roman 
times,  may  have  been  intended  as  a  reminiscence -of  it 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  in  the  British  Museum  a  silver 
coin  of   EJis,  struck  in  the  best  period  of  Greek  art,  oi 
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yrbich  is  a  head  of  the  god  so  singularly  powerful  in  type  tnat 
we  are  tempted  to  believe  it  to  be  a  copy  from  the  head  of 
the  statue  of  Phidias,  appealing  to  the  analogy  of  the  coins 
of  Arg\i3  wth  what  is  accepted  as  a  copy  of  the  head  of 
the  figure  of  Hera  by  Polycletus.  Among  the  existing 
examples  of  ■  Greek  sculpture  there  is  only  one  which 
clmms  to  be  a  direct  work  of  Phidias,  and  that  is  one  of 
the  two  colossal  marble  statues  on  the  Monte  Cavallo  at 
Rome,  inscribed  respectively  "opus  Phidiae"  and  "opus 
Praxitelis"  {C\amc,Mmeed€ Sculpture, ipl  812  A,No.  2043). 
Grand  as  both  are,  the  marking  of  the  pupils  of  the  eyes 
and  the  treatment  of  -the  armour  prove  them  to  have  been 
executed  in  Roman  times,  probably  as  copies  of  celebrated 
statues.  The  originals  must  clearly  have  been  the  work 
of  one  master,  and  the  inscriptions  being  thus  wrong  in 
ascribing  them  to  two,  must  be  held  as  worthless.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  possess  in  the  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon 
a  large  series  of  works  in  marble  at  least  designed  or 
modelled  by  Phidias,  and  executed  under  his  immediate  care, 
if  not  in  many  cases  finished  by  his  own  hands.  These 
sculptures  consist  of  figures  in  the  round  from  the  pedi- 
ments, the  metopes  in  high  relief,  and  the  frieze  in  low  flat 
relief.  The  statues  of  the  pediments  have  sufi'ered  most, 
and  that  mainly  from  two  causes — the  antipathies  or  necessi- 
ties of  the  early  Christians,  who  converted  the  temple  ioto 
a  church ;  and  the  fatal  explosion  produced  by  the  falling  of 
a  shell  among  the  powder  stored  in  it  during  the  Venetian 
bombardment  under  Morosini,  1687.  The  extent  of  the 
mischief  on  this  occasion  is  known  from  the  drawings  pre- 
viously made  of  the  temple  as  it  stood,  1674,  by  Carrey, 
an  artist  in  the  employment  of  the  French  ambassador  at 
the  Porte.  In  1805,  Lord  Elgin,  then  British  ambassador 
at  the  Porte,  removed  all  the  sculptures  that  could  be 
removed  with  safety  to  the  building,  shipped  them  to 
London,  where,  after  a  long  dispu.te  as  to  their  merits,  they 
at  last,  in  1815,  found  a  permanent  resting-place  in  the 
British  Museum.  (For  a  narrative  of  the.se  proceedings, 
but  especially  for  an  exhaustive  work  on  the  Parthenon, 
see  MichaeUs,  Der  Parthenon,  Leipsic,  1871 ;  the  sculptures 
are  best  engraved  in  Museum  Marbles,\o\.  vi. ;  the  fragments 
in  Athens,  in  Laborde,  Le  Parthenon,  pis.  26-28).  The 
subject  of  the  eastern  pedinaent  was  the  birth  of  Athene ; 
of  the  western,  her  contest  with  Poseidon  for  supremacy 
over  Attica;  but  beyond  the  simple  statement  of  Pausanias 
to  this  effect,  we  have  no  ancient  record  to  enable  us  to 
identify  the  personages  before  whom  these  events  took 
place.  Hence  the  many  different  names  which  have  been 
proposed  from  time  to  time  for  the  surviving  figures, 
especially  for  those  of  the  eastern  pediment,  from  which 
all  the  principal  statues  had  disappeared  before  Carrey's 
time.  Assuming,  however,  with  the  most  recent  authority 
(E.  Petersen,  Die  Kunst  des  Plieidias,  1874),  that  the  birth 
of  Athene  took  place  in  Olympus,  and  that  the  deities 
assembled  at  the  birth  of  Aphrodite,  as  represented  by 
Phidias  on  the  base  of  the  statue  at  Olympia,  were  the 
recognised  Olympians  of  his  time,  we  obtain,  beginning 
from  Helios  on  the  left,  Dionysus,  Demeter,  and  Core, 
Lris  [ApoUo,  Artemis,  Hephaestus,  Athene,  Zeus,  Hera, 
Poseidon],  Nike  [Ares,  Hermes],  Hcstia,  Peitho,  Aphrodite, 
and  Selene,  those  in  brackets  being  missing.  The  western 
pediment  lias  suffered  a  much  harder  fate,  though  the 
(iifficulty  of  recalling  the  lines  of  the  original  composition 
is  less,  owing  to  the  preservation  of  drawings  made  by 
Carrey  before  the  bombardment  which  destroyed  it.  The 
metopes  were  ninety-two  in  number;  those  of  the  east  and 
west  only  remain  on  the  building,  but  have  suffered  severely 
froim  malicious  destruction.  Those  of  the  north  side, 
which  survived  the  explosion,  remain  in  Athens  in  bad 
coudiiion;  those  of  the  south  were  removed  by  Lord 
^Igin.  with. the  exceptioa  of  one  now  in  the  Loavre  and 


some  fragments  in  Copenhagen.  The  subject — a  favourite 
one  in  the  decoration  of  Greek  architecture — was  a  combat 
between  Centaurs  and  Lapithoe.  Traces  of  red  colour 
were  found  on  the  ground  of  the  relief  and  of  green  on 
the  draperies.  The  armour  had  been  attached  in  metal, 
as  is  proved  by  the  existing  holes  for  that  purpose.  Dif- 
ferences in  style  as  well  as  in  execution  [)rove  the  variety 
of  hands  employed  in  the  work,  though  everywhere  is 
apparent  the  oneness  of  design  which  bespeaks  the  oversee- 
ing master.  The  variety  of  hands  is  equally  manifest  in  the 
frieze,  but  here  it  takes  the  form  of  insufficiency  of  execu- 
tion, which  no  doubt  arose  from  the  difficulty  of  super- 
vising  work  which  had  to  be  done  up  on  the  building. 
The  subject  of  the  frieze  is  a  long  festal  procession,  in 
which,  though  every  variety  of  movement  of  horse  and 
foot,  of  young  and  old,  of  men  and  women,  perhaps  of  gods 
and  goddesses,  is  introduced,  the  calm  dignity  of  national 
pride  and  the  knowledge  of  national  worth  reign  supremoi 
Its  entire  length  is  524  feet,  its  height  from  the  ground 
40  feet,  its  relief  very  low  and  flat.  About  two-thirds 
of  it  is  preserved,  nearly  the  haU  being  in  the  British 
Museum.  As  to  the  procession  itself,  there  are  two  opinions: 
either  it  is  the  procession  with  which  it  was  usual  to 
accompany  annually  the  newly-made  robe  for  Athene 
Polias,  or  it  is  the  procession  in  which  the  victors  at  the 
Panathenaic  games  advanced  to  the  Parthenon  to  receive 
their  prizes  and  to  attend  a  sacrifice  in  honour  of  Victory-. 

The  mantle  of  Phidias  fell'  on  his  pupil  Alcamenes 
(Pausanias,  v.  10,  8),  an  Athenian,  or,  as  others  said,  a 
Lemnian,  the  lofty  conception  in  his  figures  of  deities 
being  highly  praised  (Qiiintilian,  xii.  10,  8),  while  in 
point  of  gracefulness  in  womanly  forms  he  appears  to  have 
excelled  his  master.  His  most  celebrated  work  was  a 
statue  of  Aphrodite  for  her  temple,  iv  lojirqis,  of  which, 
however,  the  merit  of  the  last  touch  was  ascribed  to 
Phidias  (Pliny,  xxxvi.  5,  16).  Her  cheeks,  hands,  and 
fingers  were  specially  admired ;  but  as  to  the  attitude  and 
general  effect  we  have  no  information,  and  are  not  justified 
in  accepting  the  Aphrodite  of  Melus  in  the  Louvre  as  a 
copy  of  it,  much  less  the  original  work  How  far  he  may 
have  been  possessed  of  the  power  of  creating  new  ideal 
types  is  not  expressly  recorded,  except  lq  the  instance  of 
his  statue  of  a  triple  HeCate,  probably  such  as  we  know 
her  in  later  works.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  doubt- 
less scope  for  extending  the  new  influence  of  Phidias  in 
such  types  as  those  of  .iEsculapius,  Hephaestus,  and  Ares, 
and  it  has  been  conjectured  that  in  1^  statues  of  these 
deities  he  succeeded  in  infusing  the  spirit  of  his  master. 

Scarcely  less  famous  was  another  pupU  of  Phidias,  Sncce^ow, 
Agoracritus  of  Parus,  who  so  far  identified  himself  with "' I''''<iia*. 
the  master's  style  that  two  marble  statues  of  deities  by 
him  were  sometimes  ascribed  to  Phidias.  The  one  was  a 
figure  of  Nemesis  in  Rhamnus ;  the  o.ther,  a  statue  of 
Rhea  in  the  Metroon  at  Athens  (Pausanias,  i.  3,  5).  From 
his  hand  were  also  the  bronze  statues  of  Athene  Itonia 
and  of  Zeus,  in  the  temple  of  that  goddess  between  Alal- 
comenae  and  Coronea  (Pausanias,  ix.  34,  1).  Next  we 
have  Colotes  and  Thrasymedes  of  Parus,  both  of  whom 
occasionally  aspired  to  retain  the  chryselephantine  technique 
of  the  master;  and  finally,  Theocosmus  of  Megara. 

How  far  the  immediate  successors  of  Phidias  remained, 
whatever  their  peculiarities  or  eccentricities,  still  faithful 
to  the  general  sentiment  and  manner  of  tie  master,  merely 
varying  but  always  preserving  essentially  the  theme  struck 
by  him,  cannot  be  ascertained,  unless  we  take  the  sculptures 
of  the  temple  of  Athene  Nike  at  Athens,  or  of  the  Erechr 
theum,  as  typical  examples  of  their  work.  And  indeed 
they  are  well  calculated  to  produce  the  impression  of 
having  been  executed  during  the  luU  which  must  have 
followed  his  great  impulse.     (For  the  relief  on  the  frieze 
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and  balustrade  of  the  temple  of  Nike,  compare  Friederichs, 
Bausteine,  i.  pp.  187-193;  Ros3,  Der  NikeUmpel ;  Kekul^, 
Die  Balustrade  des  Nikeiempels.)  The  treatment  of  the 
draperies  has  entirely  lost  the  stiffness  and  formality  of  an 
early  period,  and  become  flowing,  as  in  the  style  of  the  best 
times,  but  with  the  addition  of  a  studied  grace  which 
seems  due  to  a  desire  to  elaborate  more  and  more  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  draped  figures  of  the  Parthenon.  The  most 
probable  date  as  yet  suggested  for  thLs  temple  is  407  B.C. 
As  to  the  Erechtheum,  we  have  406  e.g.,  on  the  authority 
of  an  inscription,  as  a  year  in  which  a  report  waa  made 
concerning  the  amount  of  work  that  remained  to  be  done 
npon  it.  Of  its  sculptures  the  chief  remains  are  the 
statues  of  the  Caryatides,  and  certain  fragments  of  the 
frieze,  which  had  this  peculiarity,  that  the  reliefs  were 
executed  in  Pentelic  marble,  and  then  attached  to  a  ground 
of  black  Eleusinian  stone.  Of  the  original  six  Caryatides 
which  supported  the  portico,  five  were  in  position  in  the 
time  of  Stuart  and  Revett  in  the  first  half  of  last  century; 
the  sixth,  having  been  broken  to  pieces,  was  recovered  in 
1837.  One  of  the  five  was  removed  by  Lord  Elgin,  and 
is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  In  the  Arrangement  of  the 
draperies  vertical  lines  prevail;  but  only  enough  to  show 
the  architectural  purpose  of  the  figures,  not  to  destroy 
their  character  as  robes,  or  to  affect  their  gracefulness. 
It  is  usual  to  compare  with  the  sculptures  of  these  two 
temples  another  series  of  reliefs  which,  though  not  found 
in  Attica,  are  stated  to  have  been  the  work  of  Ictinus,  the 
architect  of  the  Parthenon.  We  refer  to  the  frieze  from 
the  temple  of  Apollo  at  PhigaUa  which  was  discovered  in 
1812,  and  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  The  subject* 
represented  are  combats  between  Greeks  and  Amazons 
and  between  Centaurs  and  Lapithse.  In  the  composition 
the  old  ethos  has  given  way  to  pathos;  but  the  figures  are 
still  large  in  conception,  and  obviously  studied  with  a  view 
to  truth  as  well  as  effect,  though  in  the  execution  probably 
by  provincial  ■  hands,  many  minor  details  have  been  over- 
looked. The  energy  of  action  throughout  is  not  equalled 
in  any  other  ancient  sculpture  now  in  existence,  while  the 
eense  of  pain  in  the  wounded,  or  of  fright  in  the  helpless 
■women  who  run  with  their  infants  in  their  arms,  makes 
the  spectator  shudder.  From  the  fact  that  such  vigour  of 
action  and  intensity  of  pathetic  expression  have  not  been 
found  in  the  metopes  of  the  Parthenon  or  the  frieze  of  the 
Theseum  which  are  devoted  to  the  same  subject,  but  recur 
in  a  less  degree  in  the  frieze  of  the  Mausoleum,  there  is  an 
inclination  to  place  the  Phigalian  reliefs  by  Ictinus  in  as 
late  a  period  as  possible  after  the  erection  of  the  Parthenon. 
(Engraved,  Museum  Marbles,  vol.  v.;  Stackelberg,  Der 
Apollotempel  zu  Bassce,  1828;  see  Frieaerichs,  Bausteine. 
i.  pp.  178-181.) 

The  difference  of  temperament  betv  een  the  Athenians 
and  Peloponnesians  was  strongly  maiked  in  the  schools 
of  sculpture  peculiar  to  each.  Political  rivalry  had  its 
exact  counterpart  in  artistic  rivalry,  in  which  Phidias 
represented  Athens,  and  Polycletus  the  Peloponnesus. 
The  works  of  the  latter  appear  to  have  been  always 
chastened  with  an  hereditary  severity,  to  have  been 
attractive  by  the  purity  of  their  style  and  the  finish  of 
execution,  but  not  commanding  in  nspect.  "  Non  exple- 
visse  deorum  auctoritatem  videtur,"  the  judgment  of 
Quintilian  (xii.  10,  7)  is  endorsed  by  th»<  statement,  that 
his  great  work,  the  chryselephantine  statue  of  Hera  at 
Argus,  yielded  to  the  statue  of  Zeus  at  Olympia  by 
PLidias  in  grandeur  and  imposing  aspect,  but  out- 
rivalled^  it  in  finish  ^Strabo,  viii.  p.  372).  Copies  of  the 
head  of  this  statue  nave  been  identified  on  coins  of 
Argus,  and  in  three  marblo  heads  of  colossal  size.  The 
first,  in  Naples,  is  severe  in  style,  and  may  have  been 
executed  about  the  time   of   Polycletus ;   the  second,  in 


the  British  Museum,  has  more  freedom,  but  is  still  chas- 
tened by  a  severe  -expression ;  the  third,  in  the  Villa 
Ludovisi,  bears  the  marks  of 
having  been  executed  at  a  still 
later  period.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, in  producing  statues  of 
deities  that  Polycletus  debghted 
most ;  and  if  surpassed  by  Phi- 
dias in  that  instance,  he  was 
quite  without  a  rival  in  his  own 
province,  the  rendering  of  the 
form  of  ideal  athletes.  Of  this 
class  were  his  Diadumenus,  his 
Doryphorus,  and  a  third  figure 
(unless  the  Doryphorus  was 
meant  by  Pliny)  known  as  the 
Canon.  Of  the  first,  several  pre- 
sumed copies  in  marble  exist, 
two  of  them  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum (fig.  7),  but  in  no  case 
furnishing  an  adequate  illustra- 
tion of  his  style.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  copies  of  the 
Doryphorus.  More  in  the  nature 
of  genre  work  was  his  bronze 
group    of    boys    playing    with  ^ 

f     ■     ,  ,     ,  /  •  \-^  \    ^'O-    «■— Bronze    •Hmetle.       Brlfi 

knUCKle-DOneS  (a<TTpayaAl^0VTCs),      Musenm.     From  the  collection  of 

which  afterwards  stood  in  the  '"e  i.te  Mr  Woodi,ou»e,  Corfti. 
palace  of  Titus  in  Rome,  and  was  by  some  regarded  as  thi 
most  perfect  work  of  the  master.  This  motive  occurs  in 
several  existing  sculptures,  xa  no  case  characterised  by 
a  trace  of  the  hand  of 
Polycletus.  Among  them 
are,  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, a  small  group  in 
terra-cotta  of  two  women 
playing  at  this  game,  and 
a  marble  figure  of  a  boy, 
part  of  a  group,  biting 
his  companion's  hand. 
Coupled  with  his  statue 
of  Hera,  that  of  an  Ama- 
zon, executed  by  him  for 
Ephesus,  in  competition 
with  the  foremost  of  his 
contemporaries,  and  ad- 
judged the  prize,  will 
prove  that  the  range  of 
his  talent  was  by  no  means 
confined  to  figures  of  ath- 
letes ;  and  this  is  made 
further  apparent  by  his 
bronze  statues  of  maidens 
carrying  sacred  vessels  on 
their  heads,  afterwards  in 
the  possession  of  Heius 
the  Mamertine,  from 
whom  they  were  taken  by 
Verres  (Cicero,  In  Verr., 
iv.  3,  5),  as  also  by  his 
statue  of  the  Samian, 
Artemon,    nicknamed    6  ..   .,  ^ 

,  Fio.  7.— Dladumenns.    Marble  itttnA.    Brtl 

TTipupopriro^.  Hub.      Found    at    Val«on    {r«to),    Dept 

None  of   the    pupils   of     Vauoluse,  France. 

Polycletus  arrived  at  distinction.  On  the  other  hand,  his 
style  appears  to  have  been  closely  followed  by  his  younger 
contemporary,  Naucydes  of  Argus,  who  executed  a  chrys- 
elephantine statue  of  Hebe,  to  accompany  that,  of  the  same 
material,  by  the  master  already  described  (Pausanias,  iL 
17,5;  Kekul^,  Hehe).     A  pupil  of  Naucydes  was  Poly-_ 
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eletu^  the  younger,  of  Argws,  who  is  known  as  the  author 
of  several  statues  of  victors  at  Olyinpia,  and  of  a  statue  of 
Zeus  Philius  (Pausanias,  viii.  31,  4),  in  which  the  expres- 
sion resembled  that  of  Dionpus. 

In  addition  to  the  existing  sculptures  already  mentioned 
in  connection  with  one  or  other  oi  the  ancient  masters, 
there  are  others  which,  though  their  authorship  has  not 
been  ascertained,  undoubtedly  belong  to  the  period  now 
before  us.  From  these  we  select — (1.)  A  marble  relief  in 
Athens,  found  at  Elcusis  in  1859,  and  representing 
Demeter,  Cora,  and  boy,  for  whom  the  name  either  of 
Triptolemus  or  Jacchus  would  be  applicable  (Afonvmenti, 
vi  pi.  45.)  With  the  exception  of  a  marked  severity 
both  in  the  composition  and  in  the  details,  which  may  be 
due  either  to  archaism  or  to  a  studied  solemnity,  this  relief 
compares  admirably  with  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon.  (2.) 
From  Eleusis  also  comes  the  upper  part  of  a  female  figure 
supporting  a  basket  on  her  head  (Calathephorus),  now  in 
Cambridge,  in  a  large  fine  style  (AVieseler,  Denhnaler, 
ii.  pi.  8,  No.  92).  (3.)  Marble  relief  of  Orpheus  and 
Eurydice,  in  the  Villa  Albani,  with  its  two  repbcas  in 
Naples  and  Paris.  (4.)  Fragments  of  the  metopes  from 
the  temple  of  Zeus  at  Olympia,  found  in  1829,  and  now 
in  Paris.  Doubtless  these  reliefs  were  executed  at  the 
time  when  Phidias  was  at  Olympia  engaged  on  the  statue 
for  this  temple,  and  when  his  pupil  Alcamenes  was  at 
work  on  the  figures  for  the  western  pediment  of  it.  In 
style,  however,  they  differ  considerably  from  that  of  the 
Attic  sculptors ;  nor  are  there  any  means  of  identifying 
them  with  the  style  of  Paconius  of  Mende,  who  executed 
the  statues  for  the  eastern  pediment  {Expedit.  Scientifique 
de  la  iforie,  i.  pis.  74,  78.)  (5.)  The  metopes  and  inner 
frieze  of  the  temple  of  Theseus  at  Athens  are  still  in  their 
original  place,  the  style  being  compared  with  that  of  the 
metopes  of  the  Parthenon,  though  the  temple  itself  is 
psually  believed  to  have  been  built  by  Cimon  (Stuart's 
Antiquities  of  Athens,  2d  ed.,  ii.  pi.  19) 

E-xamples  of  what  may  bo  called  a  lower  branch  of 
sculpture  (gem-engraving)  are  exceedingly  rare  in  this 
period.  So  far  as  Athens  is  concerned,  this  will  appear 
less  remarkable  if  we  suppose  that  gem-engraving  and 
die-sinking  were  one  profession,  and  remember  that  at 
least  the  latter  must  have  been,  with  few  exceptions, 
unpractised  there  in  the  best  period,  the  coins  being 
allowed,  probably  for  commercial  reasons,  to  retain  the 
old  stamp  with  which  people  were  familiar.  Possibly  also 
the  high  ideal  of  the  times  was  above  the  grasp  of  such 
artists,  though  it  was  seized  pretty  generally  by  the  sculp- 
tors of  stelse,  who  could  hardly  have 
been  men  of  note.  In  the  British 
Museum  is  a  carnelian  (fig  8)  repre- 
senting a  youthful  figure,  seated,  a)id 
playing  on  a  harp-sliaped  instrument, 
which,  with  a  little  severity,  admir- 
ably reflects  the  style  of  the  Parthenon 
frieze.  Of  tlie  coins  of  Sicily,  the 
large  piece  known  as  the  Demaretion, 
and  struck  in  the  year  479  B.C.,  fur- 
nishes an  example  of  the  rendering  of 
horses,  which  compares  finely,  if  more 
advance',  with  the  archaic  frieze  from 
Xanthus.  Similarly  wortiy  of  study  "■"-<..... 
are  the  coins  of  Gelon,  which  are  pro-  f  ■»■  s -c.mciian  intagUo. 

,     ,,  ,  -/^  1  -1  Brit.  Mua.     From  the  col- 

bably  asearly  as  4iOB.c.,andcertamJy     lection  of  tiio  iiio  ur 
are  anterior  to  410  B.O.  Woo4)>ou5o,  Corfu. 

In  the  records  of  painting  during  the  previous  period 
it  was  noticeable  that  painters  even  then,  in  what  ap- 
peared to  be  one  of  the  earliest,  stages  of  the  art,  were 
accustomed  to  execute  large  compositions,  such  as  battle 
ecenes.      The  essentially  decorative  character   of  the  art 


required  that  it  should  be  so,  just  as  in  early  sculpture, 
in  which  also  the  decorative  element  prevailed,  ov.r 
principal  records  are  those  of  large  comyositions,  snili  aa 
the-  chest  of  Cypselus  or  the  shield  of  Achilles.  While 
the  epos  flourished,  and  the  country  was  full  of  heroic 
legends,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  principal 
pleasure  derived  from  works  of  art  lay  in  the  variety  of  the 
subject  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  presented,  that 
is,  in  the  composition,  and  not  in  the  truthful  rendering 
of  individual  forms.  To  heighten  the  interest  of  the 
spectator,  it  was  usual  to  write  the  name  beside  each  of 
the  persons  that  appeared  in  a  picture,  as  we  see  it  done 
on  the  early  vases.  The  same  was  the  case  with  the 
sculptured  reliefs  on  the  chest  of  Cypselus,  which  on  this 
account  presents  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  shield  of 
Achilles,  on  which,  as  in  Assyrian  sculptures,  there  is  no 
prominence  of  individuals,  and  therefore  no  accurate  study 
of  the  humoin  form.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  in  the 
early  stage  of  Greek  painting  individual  forms  were  studied 
with  any  other  view  than  that  of  rendering  the  characters 
more  intelligible  ;  but  with  this  a  beginning  was  made  to 
lift  the  art  into  a  higher  sphere.  At  this  stage  appeared 
Polygnotus,  a  native  of  Thasus,  and  a  son  of  the  painter 
Aglaophon,  of  who.se  probable  connection  with  the  early 
Samian  school  mention  has  already  been  made.  Attracted 
to  Athens  by  the  opportunity  presented  liy  the  new  build- 
ings which  were  then  being  erected,  Polygnotus,  cither 
owing  to  some  family  tie  or  through  the  recommendation 
of  his  own  abDity,  found  favour  with  Cimon,  to  whose 
zeal  and  taste  the  new  impulse  for  the  improvement' of 
the  city  was  due.  In  company  with,  or  perhaps  rather 
with  the  assistance  of,  the  Athenian  painters  Micon  and 
Panainus  (the  brother  or  cousin  of  Phidias),  he  was  em- 
ployed to  execute  wall  paintings  for  the  Stoa  Pojcile,  the 
Theseum,  and  the  Anaceum,  or  temple  of  the  Dioscuri, 
at  the  northern  foot  of  the  Acropolis.  For  his  services, 
and  especially  for  the  disinterestedness  of  his  charact«r, 
Polygnotus  received  what  was  then  regarded  as  the  highest 
distinction — the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Athens.  His 
friendship  with  Cimon  was  intimate,  and  led,  it  was  s:\id 
(Plutarch,  Cimon,  4),  to  an  affectionate  acquaintance  with 
Cimon's  half-sister,  the  beautiful  Elpinice.  From  Athens 
he  was  called  to  Delphi  to  execute  a  series  of  paintings  for 
the  two  long  walls  of  the  Lesche,  a  building  erected  there 
by  the  people  of  Cnidus.  The  paintings,  however,  appear 
to  have  been  commissioned  by  the  Aniphictyonic  council, 
if  it  is  right  to  be  guided  to  that  conclusion  by  the  state- 
ment that  the  painter  was  rewarded  with  the  rights  of  hospi- 
tality throughout  the  states  included  in  the  Amphictyonic 
league.  On  the  wall  to  the  right  after  entering  the  Lesche 
were  painted  scenes  illustrative  of  the  old  epos  of  the  taking 
of  Troy  ('IX/ou  Trcpo-i?).  On  the  left  was  the  vLsit  of 
Ulysses  to  the  lower  world,  as  described  in  Book  xi  of  the 
Odyssey.  The  names  of  most  of  the  persons  were  wTitten  by 
the  side  of  the  figures.  The  various  groups  and  incidents 
depicted  we  know  from  the  description  of  Pau-sanias  (x. 
25-31);  and  with  the  help  of  existing  works  of.  art  in 
which  the  same  subject  recurs,  we  can  form  an  idea  of  the 
composition  (0.  Jahn,  Die  Gemahle  dee  Polygnotus  in  der 
Lesche  zu  Delphi,  1841;  Welcker  on  the  same  subject  in, 
the  Ahhandlungen  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  1847;  Watkiss' 
Lloyd,  in  the  Museum  of  Classical  Antiquities,  i.  p.  44).! 
Heydcmann  (Iliiipersis,  Berlin,  1866)  republishes,  for 
the  illustration  of  his  other  figures,  the  famous  Vivenzio 
vase  in  Naples  (Mus.  Borb.,  xiv.  pis.  41,  43),  which, 
pregnant  with  pathos  as  no  other  vase  in  existence,  cannot 
well  be  identified  with  the  style  of  Polygnotus,  unless 
perhaps  as  regards  the  composition.  He  was  employed  at 
ThespisB  on  a  stoa  or  temple,  but  from  some  defect  his 
work  had  perished  so  far  within  a  century  after  it  was 
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finished  that  it  had  to  be  restored  by  Pausiaa  of  Sicyon. 
At  PlatsBse  he  painted  for  one  of  the  walla  of  the  pronaoa 
of  a  temple  the  scene  in  which  Ulysses  appeared  with  the 
dead  suitors  at  his  feet.  The  companion  picture  was 
by  an  otherwise  unknown  artist,  Onasias,  the  subject  of 
it  being  the  Expedition  of  the  Seven  against  Thebes  (Pau- 
sanias,  ix.  4,  2).  Lastly,  Pausanias  (i.  22,  6)  ascribes  to 
Polygnotus  a  scries  of  paintings  in  the  so-called  Pinako- 
theke  on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens.  If  he  is  right,  the 
painter  must  then  have  been  full  seventy  years  of  age. 
The  subjects  were — (1.)  Ulysses  carrying  off  the  bow  of 
Phdoctctes  ;  (2.)  Diomede  carrying  off  the  Palladium  of 
Troy;  (3.)  Orestes  and  Py lades  slaying  .^gisthus  and  the 
sons  of  Nauplius,  who  had  come  to  his  aid ;  (4.)_Polyxena 
about  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  manes  of  Achilles ;  (5.) 
Achilles  in  Scyrus  ;  and  (6.)  Ulysses  meeting  Nausicaa 
and  her  maids.  The  other  pictures  had  become  unrecog- 
nisable through  the  effects  of  time.  This  second  mention 
of  the  decay  of  his  works  reminds  us  of  the  fleeting  nature 
of-  the  material  with  which  the  fame  of  the  great  painter 
was  bound  up.  It  was  well  that  high  honours  were  paid 
him  in  Lis  lifetime.  The  enduring  marble  in  which 
Phidias  worked  has  preserved  Lis  faLie  to  our  times,  to 
mock  the  indignities  which  he  suffered  in  life.  As  regards 
the  style  of  Polygnotus,  we  have  the  distinction  drawn  by 
Aristotle  (Poet.,  3,  6  ;  Polit.,  viii.  5)  between  it  and  that 
of  Zeuxia — a  distinction  which  he  expressed  by  the  words 
ethos  and  pathos.  By  ethos,  as  applied  to  the  paintings  of 
Polygnotus,  we  understand  a  dignified  bearing  in  his 
tigiires,  apd  a  measured  movement  throughout  his  com- 
positions, such  as  the  Parthenon  frieze  presents,  compared 
with  the  pathetic  rendering  of  scenes  in  the  frieze  from 
the  temple  of  ApoUo  at  Phigalia,  or  in  the  frieze  of  the 
Mausoleum  at  Halicarnassus.  It  was  also  said  (Pliny, 
N'.  II.,  XXXV.  35,  58)  that  in  place  of  the  old  severity  and 
rigidity  of  the  features  he  introduced  a  great  variety  of 
expression,  and  w.as  the  first  to  paint  figures  with  the  lips 
open ;  and  further,  he  was  accredited  (Lucian,  Imag.,  7) 
svith  great  improvements  in  the  rendering  of  drapery,  so 
la  to  show  the  forms  underneath.  He  painted  in  mono- 
chrome on  a  white  ground  ;  so  that,  in  fact,  the  principal 
charm  of  his  work  must  have  been  in  the  drawing.  His 
brother  Aristophon  appears  to  have  also  inherited  an 
elevated  conception  and  a  power  of  carrying  out  large 
compositions.  Among  the  younger  contemporaries  of 
Polygnotus  were  Dionysius  of  Colophon,  laboriously  accu- 
rate, and  Pauson,  the  butt  of  Aristophanes  {Thesmoph.,  v. 
949,  and  elsewhere),  remarkable  for  his  talent  of  cari- 
cature and  animal  painting. 

The  works  of  these  painters  have  entirely  perished,  nor 
in  what  remains  of  the  work  of  their  humble  irnitatoi-s,  the 
vase  painters,  is  there  much  that  can  be  justly  regarded  as 
reflecting  their  style.  Besides  the  Athenian  lecythi,  which 
give  some  sort  of  an  idea  of  the  effect  of  colours  as  em- 
ployed by  Polygnotus,  there  is  a  class  of  vases,  with  red 
figures  on  a  black  ground,  which,  by  the  treatment  of  the 
drapery  as  a  transparent  substance,  recall  the  statement  to 
the  same  effect  made  in  respect  of  the  great  painter.  In 
many  cases,  also,  the  figures  are  large  in  conception  and 
measured  in  their  movement. 

The  history  of  architecture  during  this  period  is  an 
unexampled  record  of  great  undertakings  throughout 
Greece,  but  more  especially  in  Athens,  which,  if  it  had 
suffered  most  from  the  Persian  invasion,  had  also  in  the 
end  acquired  the  most  ample  means  of  repairing  its  ruins 
and  adding  fresh  lustre  to  its  aspect.  Thcmistoclcs  having 
been  banished,  the  administration  and  the  carrying  out  of 
works  begun  by  him — such,  for  example,  as  the  long  walls 
connecting  the  city  with  the  harbour — feQ  to  Cimon.  The 
city  walls  on  the  south  side  of  the  Acropolis  were  rebuilt, 


and  a  tower  erected  to  command  the  entrance,  which, 
however,  being  afterwards  rendered  useless  by  the  erection 
of  the  PropyliEa,  was  removed  to  make  way  for  the  templa 
of  Athene  Nike.  Among  the  new  temples  the  first  to  be 
mentioned  is  the  Theseum,  which  is  not  only  well  pre- 
served still,  but  is  also  the  oldest  existing  example  of  the 
Attic-Doric  order  (Stuart  and  Rivett,  Antiquities  of  Athait, 
iii.  pi.  7).  The  other  temples,  the  erection  of  which  may 
with  great  probability  be  traced  to  Cimon,  are  the  Anaceum, 
or  temple  of  the  Dioscuri,  at  the  foot  of  the  Acropolis,  ob 
the  north  side ;  and  a  small  temple,  now  quite  destroyed, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  llissus,  which  existed  in  Stuarf  a 
time,  and,  from  his  drawing  {Antiquities  of  Athais,  L  pL 
7),  is  seen  to  have  been  of  the  Ionic  order,  differing 
from  the  Attic-Ionic  in  wanting  the  dentils  of  the  cornice, 
in  having  the  base  of  its  columns  composed  of  a  trochilua 
between  two  spirals,  and  in  having  its  architrave  quite 
plain.  Cimon  was  succeeded  by  Pericles,  under  whose 
administration  the  resources  of  the  city,  not  only  in 
means,  but  in  the  talent  of  using  the  existing  means,  were 
appUed  \vith  the  greatest  judgment  and  energy,  foremost 
among  his  advisers  being  Phidias.  According  to  Plutarch 
{PericL,  133^  Phidias  exercised  a  general  supervision  over 
all  the  pubho  works  then  going  on.  Apparently  at  this 
time  was  erected  the  Odeum,  a  building  intended  for 
musical  performances,  circular  in  form,  and,  as  apj^ars 
froih  the  records  of  it  (Vitruv.,  v.  9  ;  Pausanias,  L  20,  4), 
brilliantly  decorated  with  numerous  columns  in  the  interior, 
and  with  a  tent^shaped  roof  of  wood.  It  was  the  Acropolis, 
however,  that  was  reserved  for  the  crowning  effort  of 
architecture  in  this  period.  Within  the  space  of  probably 
not  more  than  five  or  six  years  there  rose  on  the  site  of  an 
old  temple  of  Athene,  v/hich  had  beeti  destroyed  by  the 
Persians,  the  Parthenon,  a  model  for  all  time  of  the  Doric 
order,  pure  and  perfect  in  its  architectural  forms  and  pro- 
portions. The  architect  was  Ictinus,  who  was  assisted 
by  Callicratidas  (Stuart,  Antiquities  of  Atheiu,  ii.  pi.  7  ; 
Penrose,  An  Investigation  of  the  Principles  of  Athenian 
Architecture,  1851;  Beul6,  L' Aciopote  d'Athenes ;  Botticher, 
Bericht  iiber  die  UnXersuchungen  avf  der  Akropolis  von 
Athen,  1862  ;  Michaelis,-  Der  Parthenon,  1871).  The 
next  undertaking  was  the  so-called  Propylaea,  a  building 
which,  though  practicilly  serving  as  an  entrance  to  the 
Acropolis,  aspired  to  a  highly  decorative  character  (Stuart, 
Antiquities  of  Athens,  ii.  pi.  42).  The  architect  was 
Mnesicles.  Contemporary  with  the  building  of  the  Pro- 
pylcea,  it  appears,  was  that  of  the  small  temple  of  Athene 
Nike,  on  the  Acropolis,  which,  on  the  removal  of  a  Turkish 
structure  in  1835,  was  recovered  in  almost  all  its  parts, 
except  some  slabs  of  the  frieze,  brought  by  Lord  Elgin  ta 
England,  and  now  in  the  British  Museuni  (Beul^,  L'Acro- 
pole,  p.  124;  Kekul^,  Die  Balustrade  des  NiJcetempels). 
Outside  of  Athens  the  example  of  the  Periclean  activity 
was  felt  at  Eleusis.  where  a  great  temple  for  the  Mysteries 
was  commenced,  from  designs  by  Ictinus,  and  carried  to 
completion  by  the  three  successive  architects,  Corcebus, 
Metagenes,  and  Xenocles.  The  small  temple,  in  antis,  of 
Artemis  Propyl^ea  at  Eleusis  probably  belongs  to  this  period, 
as  does  also  the  temple  of  Nemesis  at  Rhamnus,  of  which 
we  have  still  important  remains.  There  is  yet  to  be  men- 
tioned the  Erechtheum,  or  temple  of  Athene  Polias,  on  the 
Acropolis  of  Athens,  which,  though  the  only  date  we  possess 
of  it  falls  after  the  death  of  Pericles,  bears  the  strongest 
impress,  both  in  its  architectural  and  sculptured  forms,  of 
the  great  age.  The  date  referred  to  is  the  twenty-third 
year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  occurs  in 'an  inscrip- 
tion found  on  the  Acropolis  in  several  pieces,  in  which  is 
given  the  report  drawn  up  by  a  commission  appointed  to 
inspect  the  progress  of  the  works  (Inwood,  The  £,rechthevm 
of  Athens,  1827;  Rangabd.  ^«i.  //■',■«.,  Nos.  56-60;  CorpMt 
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/fuertpt  Qnae.  No.  160).  In  the  British  Museum,  besides 
p&rt  of  this  inscription,  are  several  specimens  of  the  archi- 
tectural decoration,  and  one  of  the  Caryatides  (or  draped 
female  figures  who  supported  the  portico),  in  which  the 
simplicity  of  the  drapery  and  the  dignity  of  the  pose  are 
quite  in  the  spirit  of  the  Parthenon  sculptures.  The  temple 
of  Apollo  Epicurius  at  Phigalia,  in  Arcadia,  the  work  of 
Ictinus,  the  architect  of  the  Parthenon,  necessarily  belongs 
also  to  this  period  (Cockerell,  Temples  of  Jupiter  at  jEgina 
and  Apollo  at  Phigalia).  The  great  temples  at  Olympia 
and  Delphi,  though  begun  earlier,  may  also  be  reckoned 
among  the  works  of  this  period,  to  which  also  belongs 
a  large  series  of  Doric  temples  in  the  Greek  towns  of 
Sicily  and  Magna  Oriecia,  particularly  those  of  Syracuse, 
Agrieentum,  Selinus,  Egesta,  and  Metapontum.  Of  these 
the  moHt  remarkable  are  the  southern  temple  in  the  lower 
town  of  Selinus,  and  the  somewhat  more  recent  temple  of 
Zeus  at  Agrigentum. 

Fourth  Period. 

Since  the  beginning  of  our  last  period,  the  political  and 
social  circumstances  of  Greece  have  suffered  a  marked 
change.  More  or  less  it  was  then  accepted  as  a  dogma 
that,  provided  the  state  was  flourishing,  the  prosperity 
of  individnals  mattered  little.  All  were  for  the  state, 
amd  by  their  union  in  the  state's  emergency  had  achieved 
B  glorious  freedom,  the  sense  of  which  filled  the  national 
mind,  and  prepared  it  to  respond  with  a  fostering  sympathy 
to  the  efforts  of  artists,  whom  it  also,  inspired.  Yet,  con- 
sdons  as  they  must  have  been  of  their  own  services,  the 
men  of  that  generation  turned  rather  in  pride  to  the  deeds 
of  their  ancestral  heroes,  and  in  humility  to  the  assistance 
of  the  gods.  They  sought  to  frame  their  conduct  on  the 
traditions  of  the  past.  They  were  rigorous  and  strong'  in 
thought.  Passion  was  a  thing  to  deplore,  not  to  study, 
analyse,  and  represent  The  national  history  was  still 
ODchequered.  Nor  was  the  house  of  Hellas  as  yet  to  any 
d^ree  openly  divided  against  itself.  There  was  no  need 
of  artists — whether  poet,  as  iEschylua,  or  sculptor,  as 
Phidias — to  depict  the  struggles  of  passion  or  other  condi- 
tions of  the  ndnd.  Now  this  is  all  changed.  The  nation 
has  lost  its  unity,  and  the  Pelopounesian  war  has  made 
havoc  of  its  resources.  jEschylus  has  given  way  to 
Sophocles  and  Euripides,  Phidias  to  Scopas  and  Praxiteles. 
Poets  and  sculptors  of  the  new  generation  have  chosen  as 
their  theme  the  representation  of  pathos  and  of  the  condi- 
tions of  the  mind  generally.  That  such  was  the  character 
of  what  is  called  the  second  Attic  school  of  sculpture  is 
icnown  principally  from  the  records  of  artists.  Of  works 
directly  from  the  h.ind  of  any  of  the  masters  of  this  school 
there  is  no  example  in  existence,  so  far  as  we  know  at 
present.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  copies  of 
their  works,  from  which,  with  the  aid  of  records,  some 
idea  may  bo  formed  of  their  style. 

The  first  of  the  artists  of  this  school  was  ocopas,  a 
native  of  Parus,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  the  son  and  pupil 
of  Aristandrus,  a  worker  in  bronze,  in  which  materia)  the 
Hon  appears  to  have  commenced  his  career  as  a  sculptor. 
An  example  of  his  work  in  bronze  was  the  statue  of 
Aphrodite  sitting  on  a  goat,  in  Elis  (Pausanius,  vi.  25,  2). 
This  subject  occurs  on  a  fragmentary  cameo  in  the  British 
Mnaeum.  Marble,  however,  was  a  material  more  congenial 
to  his  style.  The  first  years  of  his  activity  were  spent  in  the 
Peloponnesus,  and  particularly  at  Tegea  in  Arcadia,  where 
the  erection  of  a  temple,  in  honour  of  Athene  Alea,  in  the 
place  of  one  that  had  been  burned  395  B.C.,  was  under  his 
direction  as  regards  both  the  architecture  and  the  sculpture. 
About  380,B.a  he  settled  in  Athens,  where  for  nearly  thirty 
years  he  maintained  a  reputation  for  an  unparalleled  power 
of  rendering  the  human  or  divine  figure,  not  imposing,  but 
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attractive  by  the  charm  of  bearing,  and  the  expression  of 
th.it  feeling  which  for  the  moment  the  person  was  most 
sensitive  to.  Sometimes  this  feeling  was  one  of  excited  pas- 
sion accompanied  by  gieat  bodily  agitation,  as  for  example, 
in  the  case  of  his  statue  of  a  Maenad  at  Athens,  in  the 
attitude  of  rushing  with  head  thrown  back  and  streaming 
hair,  and  holding  a  slain  kid  in  her  hand.  At  other 
times  the  passion  he  sought  to  express  was  one'of  peace- 
ful inspiration,  as  in  the  statue  of  Apollo  Citharocdus, 
with  long  flowing  robe  and  head  thrown  back  as  in  a 
dreamy  enjoyment  of  the  strains  from  his  lyre.  When 
considerably  advanced  in  life,  possibly  over  sixty  years  of 
age,  Scopas  was  invited  by  Artemisia,  the  queen  of  Caria, 
to  assist  or  direct  the  sculptures  for  a  monument  which 
she  was  erecting  at  Halicarnassus  in  memory  of  her  hus- 
band Mausolus.  Accompanied  by  Bryaxis,  Leocbares, 
and  Timotheus  (or  Praxiteles,  as  others  said),  he  pro- 
ceeded thither,  but  as  to  what  part  he  had  in  the  work  we 
have  no  information.  The  site  of  the  Mausoleum  was 
discovered  and  excavated  by  Mr  C.  T.  Newton  in  1856-7, 
the  result  being  the  recovery  of  an  important  p.irt  of  the 
sculptures,  which,  with  the  slabs  of  the  frieze  previously 
known,  now  constitutes  the  principal  illustration  of  the  art 
of  that  time  (Newton,  Discoveries  at  Halicarnassus,  Cnidun, 
and  Branchidce,  1862).  While  occupied  on  the  Mausoleum, 
or  after  its  completion,  Scopas  executed  several  sculptures 
for  other  towns  in  Asia  Minor,  as  at  Cnidus,  Ephesus,  and 
Chryse  in  the  Troad.  In  a  temple  of  Neptune,  erected  in 
Rome  by  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  was  a  large  com- 
position by  Scopas,  representing  Poseidon,  Thetis,  and 
Achilles,  attended  by  nereids  riding  on  dolphins  and 
hippocamps,  and  by  tritons  and  other  marvellous  creatures 
of  the  sea.  Not  as  a  copy  of  this  work,  but  as  reflecting 
vividly  the  manner  of  this  sculptor,  has  been  accepted  the 
large  marble  relief  in  Munich  (0.  Jahn,  Berichte  der  ISiic/u. 
Gee.  d.  Wiss.,  1854,  pis.  3-8),  representing  the  marriage  of 
Poseidon  and  Amphitrite.  How  far  the  merit  belongs  to 
Scopas  of  having  introduced  into  Greek  art  the  ide;d  types 
of  those  inarine  beings  who  personified  the  element  of  the 
sea,  is  unknown.  In  a  temple  of  Apollo  at  Rome  there  was 
further  a  large  composition,  representing  the  slaughter  of 
the  children  of  Niobe,  about  the  authorship  of  which  there 
were  two  opinions, — the  one  ascribing  it  to  Scopas,  the 
other  to  Praxiteles.  While  this  dubiety  is  itself  proof  that 
the  two  artists  were  rivals  in  the  power  of  expressing 
pathos  and  suffering,  there  is  a  considerable  probability 
that  the  composition  in  question  was  more  adapted,  of  the 
two,  to  the  genius  of  Scopas.  Of  this  work  there  exists 
what  is  believed  to  be  a  more  or  less  complete  copy  in 
the  series  of  marble  statues  in  the  gallery  of  the  Ufiizi 
at  Florence.  The  work  is  very  uneven  throughout,  as 
might  be  expected  in  Roman  copies ;  but  the  dramatic 
character  of  the  action,  and  the  powerful  rendering  of  pain 
and  suffering  in  the  faces,  still  bespeak  the  style  of  the 
original  sculptor,  who,  whether  Scopas,  Praxiteles,  or 
another,  was  certainly  an  Athenian  artist  of  the  first  half 
of  the  4th  century  B.C.  (Friederichs,  Bausteine,  i.  pp.  230- 
246).  Another  example  of  the  style  of  this  period,  in  the 
combination  of  beauty  with  a  lovable  and  touching  expres- 
sion of  face,  is  the  so-caUed  statue  of  Leucothea,  in  the 
Glyptotheke  of  Munich,  which  there  are  grounds  for 
assigning  to  Cephisodotus,  the  father,  it  would  seem, 
of  Praxiteles,  who  is  recorded  to  have  made  for  Athens  a 
statue  of  Irene  with  the  boy  Plutus  in  her  arms,  which,  as 
it  appears  on  the  coins  of  Athens,  closely  resembles  the 
Leucothea.  This  Cephisodotus,  standing  as  he  did  in  the 
period  between  the  old  and  the  new  Attic  schools,  seems 
to  have  shared  the  qualities  of  both,  but  to  have  inclined 
rather  to  the  latter. 

That  Praxiteles  was  directly  a  pupu  of  Scopas  is  not 
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proved  even  by  the  fact  ihat  he  worked  in  the^ame 
artistic  vein  and  spirit,  with  a  result  which  rendered  hia 
style  vmdistiuguishable  from  that  of  the  older  master  to 
the  eyes  of  Roman  connoisseurs.  Still,  it  will  be  safe  to 
assume  that  he  was  largely  influenced  in  his  yOuth  by  the 
then  favourite  sculptures  of  Scopas.  The  scene  of  his 
Inbours  was  mostly  Athens  and  the  neighbouring  towns. ' 
That  he  accompanied  Scopas  to  Halicarnassua  to  assist 
with  the  sculptures  of  the  Mausoleum,  as  is  stated,  is 
probably  true  ;  but  from  the  fact  that  elsewhere  in  place 
of  his  name  occurs  that  of  Timotheus,  it  has  been  inferred 
that  he  may  there  have  abandoned  his  original  intention, 
and  confined  himself  to  the  execution  of  those  statues  for 
towns  in  that  district  of  which  we  have  records.  About 
340  B.C.  he  returned  to  Athens,  and  there  remained  till  his 
death,  studying,  with  Phr3Tie  as  his  model,  the  expression 
of  sensual  beauty  in  its  highest  type.  Like  Scopas,  he 
had  little  taste  for  bronze  in  comparL^on  with  marble,  with 
its  surface  finely  sensitive  to  the  most  delicate  modulation. 
Unsatisfied  with  even  this,  he  endeavoured  to  soften  the 
asperity  of  the  marble  in  the  crude  parts  by  a  process  of 
encaustic,  in  which,  or  perhaps  rather  in  the  colouring  of 
the  draperies,  he  employed  in  difficult  cases  the  contem- 
porary painter  Nicias  (PUny,  N.  H.,  xxxv.  39,  122).  That 
he  was  peculiar  in  thus  tinting  the  marble,  and  an  excep- 
tion among  other  Greek  sculptors,  cannot  be  meant,  in  the 
face  of  so  many  instances  as  we  now  have  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  circumlitio  in  the  remains  of  Greek  sculpture 
and  architecture  (Semper,  Der  Stil,  i.  pp.  498  and  514). 
The  fact,  however,  of  his  being  mentioned  in  connection 
with  it  may  be  taken  as*  a  proof  that  the  process  was  an 
exceedingly  refined  one,  since  his  favourite  subjects  were 
those  of  youthful  or  feminine  ideal  beauty,  in  which  it  is 
to  be  supposed  that  the  tints  corresponding  to  those  in 
nature,  would  appear  almost  evanescent  in  their  delicacy. 
Of  his  works,  the  number  of  which  was  unusually  large,  the 
most  celebrated  were — (1.)  The  marble  statue  of  Aphrodite 
at  Cnidus,  of  which  the  more  or  less  modified  copies,  as 
the  Venus  of  the  Capitoline  Museum  and  the  Venus  de 
Medicis,  together  with  the  ancient  records,  show  that  the 
goddess  was  represented  standing  nude  at  the  moment 
when  she  has  left  her  bath,  and,  being  sensitive  to  the  air, 
presses  her  left  leg  against  her  right,  and  looks  towards  the 
drapery  which  she  has  already  laid  hold  of  with  her  left 
hand.  Originally  commissioned  by  Cos,  but  declined  on 
account  of  its  nudity,  this  statue  was  replaced  by  another 
of  Aphrodite,  with  which  the  marble  statue  in  the  Louvre, 
found  in  Melus  in  1820,  has  frequently  been  compared. 
But  before  accepting  it  as  an  illustration  of  the  type  of 
Aphrodite  by  Praxiteles,  or  of  the  more  highly  praised 
figure  of  the  goddess  by  Scbpas,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in 
mind  that  on  a  base  found  with  it,  which,  though  now  lost, 
is  vouched  for  on  creditable  authority,  was  inscribed  the 
name  of  the  artist,  Alexandrus,  son  of  Menides  of  Antioch, 
who  must  have  lived  after  Alexander  the  Great  (Friederichs, 
Bausteine,  i.  pp.  331-334).  (2.)  A  statue  of  Aphro"dite  at 
Thespiae  ;  beside  which  was  placed  (3)  a  portrait  statue  of 
Phryne;  and  (4),  a  statue  of  Eros,  in  Parian  marble,  of 
which  there  are  two  accounts, — either  that  it  was  given  by 
him  to  Phryne  in  token  of  his  admiration,  or  that  she 
contrived  to  obtain  it  by  a  ruse,  and  then  dedicated  it  at 
Thespiae.  The  figure  of  Eros  was  here  not  that  of  a  boy, 
as  in  later  art,  but  was  taken  from  the  period  of  youth  at 
which  love  is  purely  ideal,  and  the  whole  being  is  per- 
vaded by  an  elevating  ardour.  Apparently  exhibiting  the 
same  refinement  of  youthful  form  was  his  statue  known  as 
the  "  Celebrated  Satyr,"  in  Athens.  Of  his  Apollo  Sauro- 
ctonus  several  copies  of  inferior  merit  exist.  Hb  statue  of 
Artemis  Brauronia  at  Athens  had  a  mouth  inviting  to  a  kiss. 
The  ablest  of  the  contemporaries  of  Scopas  and  Praxi- 
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teles  were  Bryaiia,  Timotheus,  and  Leocharea,  of  whom 
the  last  worked  chiefly  in  bronze,  and  travelled  over  a 
wide  field  of  conceptions,  including  deities,  portraits, 
mythological  and  allegorical  subjects.  Another  new  typ€ 
which  belongs  to  this  period  is  that  of  Serapis  by  Bryajus. 
From  the  time  of  Philip  and  Alexander  the  Great,  portrait 
statues  furnished  a  large  part  of  the  occupation  of  sculptors, 
and  in  this  they  were  not  confined  to  living  models,  as  we 
gather,  for  example,  from  the  portraits  of  Sappho  and 
Corinna  by  ApoUodorus,  a  sculptor  of  this  time, — a  fact 
from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  portraiture  was  still 
inclined  to  idealism,  though  doubtless  a  strong  tsndency 
to  realism  had  already  set  in. 

The  development  of  the  art  of  sculpture  in  the  Argive- 
Sicyonian  school,  corresponding  to  that  just  described  in 
the  second  Attic  school,  was  begun  by  the  Corinthian 
Euphranor,  whose  principal  study  was  directed  with  the 
view  of  modifying  the  hitherto  canonical  proportions  of 
Polycletus,  to  suit  the  changed  tastes  with  which  he  had 
probably  become  impregnated  during  his  long  stay  in 
Athens.  To  this  end  he  introduced  a  smaUer  head  and  a 
slimness  of  the .  arms  and  legs  which  gave  a  greater  light- 
ness to  the  figure,  and  which,  under  the  hand  of  his  fol- 
lower Lysippus,  became  the  favourite  tj-pe  of  ideal  athletic 
statues.  Lysippus,  a  native  of  Sicyon,  and  originally 
employed  as  an  ordinary  worker  in  bronze,  rose  by  dint  of 
study  to  the  position  of  a  sculptor  of  the  first  order.  Nor 
was  the  quality  of  his  work  more  surprising  than  the 
quantity.  About  1500  statues  and  groups  in  bronze  were 
counted  as  having  been  produced  in  his  workshop,  and 
among  them  two  at  least  of  colossal  size — the  statue  of 
Jupiter  at  Tarentum,  60  feet  high,  and  that  of  Hercules  is 
the  same  plac&  The  masterpieces  which  he  appears  to 
have  studied  most  were  those  of  his  townsman  Polycletua 
Like  Euphranor,  however,  he  waa  compelled  to  seek  a 
new  system  of  propor- 
tions,— to  exchange  the 
immovable  dignity  and 
repose  by  which  the  old 
masters  suggested  the  pos- 
session of  physical  power, 
for  new  attitudes,  in  which 
the  exercise  of  physical 
power  should  be  made 
apparent  by  its  efl'ect  on 
the  body  and  on  the  face. 
The  colossal  frame  of 
Hercules  was  a  favourite 
study  with  Lysippus,  for 
this  reason  especially,  we 
presume,  that  of  all  the 
ancient  heroes  he  was  re- 
presented in  the  legends 
as  bearing  about  with  him 
always  the  effect  of  the 
arduousnessof  his  labours. 
There  was  no  gaiety  or 
elasticity  in  his  composi- 
tion. A  figure  of  an  athlete 
in  the  act  of  scraping 
the  sweat  and  dust  from 
his  body,  Apoxyomenus, 
which  enjoyed  a  high  re- 
putation in  Rome,  where 

it  stood  before  the  hatha  _     . 

of    M.    Agrippa,    has   an  p,,  ,  _b^„„„  ,^,  ^rtg^,^,,  ,pp„<,,j 
additional  interest  for  us   »  reiior.    Bnt.  Mui    Found  «t  Tuentsa 

.1       r     ^  ii.    i  ui     Apparently    In  the  Btjle  of  LysippaB. 

in  the  fact  that  a  marble 

copy    of  it  still    exists,  which,    though    of  inferior  work, 

fonus   an    admirable    illuatration    of    the    statementa    re 
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garding  the  proportions  adopted  by  Lysippus,  fit., 
a  sicuill  head  and  comparatively  long  slini  arms  and 
1^  {Monumenti  d.  Inst.  Arch.  v.  pL  13;  Friederichs, 
Bawilnne,  L  p.  286).  That  he  was  also  equal  to  the  times 
in  the  production  of  allegorical  figures  may  be  gathered 
from  tho  description  (see  Overbeck,  Schriflquellen,  Lysip- 
pus) of  his  bronze  statue  of  Cairus,  a  personification  of 
what  is  vulgarly  called  the  "  nick  of  time."  It  remains 
to  point  out,  with  reference  to  the  style  of  Lysippus,  that 
he  confined  himself  mostly  to  the  rendering  of  male  forms, 
and  that  in  regard  to  the  few  female  figures  by  him  there 
is  no  mention  of  tho  charm  of  sensual  beauty  which  cha- 
racterised the  second  Attic  school;  nor,  again,  do  we  find 
that  other  characteristic  of  theirs,  the  expression  of  pathos, 
in  the  male  figures  by  him.  His  aptmasa  tigna  must  be 
taken  as  expressing  physical  life — anima,  not  animut. 
I  Among  tie  remaining  sculptures  which  belong  to  this 
period  the  most  remarkable  are- — (1.)  The  scuJptures  of 
the  so-called  Nereid  monument  discovered  at  Xanthus,  in 
Lycia,  by  Sir  Charles  Fellows,  and  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  These  sculptures  consist  of  (a)  a  series  of  female' 
lugures  in  the  round,  about  the  size  of  life,  wearing  a  thin 
long  drapery  through  which  the  forms  are  entirely  visible; 
(i  and  c)  a  broad  and  a  narrow  frieze,  both  reprjesenting 
battle  scenes.  While  the  design  of  the  narrow  frieze  is 
(angularly  Assyrian  in  conception,  that  .of  the  broader  frieze 
and  the  statues  in  the  round  is  purely  Greek,  at  one  time 
suggesting  the  style  of  the  Parthenon  sculptures,  at  another 
Uke  refining  and  movement  of  the  second  Attic  school 
(Fellows,  An  AccoujU  of  the  Ionic  Trcyphy  Monument  exca- 
vated at  Xanthus,  London,  1848;  W.  W.  Lloyd,  The 
Nereid  Monument,  London,  1845).  (2.)  The  reliefs  on 
the  monument  of  Ly8icrates^  a  round  building  in  Athens, 
popularly  kno^vn  as  the  Lantern  of  Demosthenes.  The 
victory  which  it  was  erected  to  commemorate  was  gained 
in  the  year  334  b.o.  The  subject  is  Bacchus  and  his  suite 
transforming  the  Tyrrhenian  pirates  into  dolphins.  The 
figures  are  powerful,  but  light  of  foot  and  tall.  The 
unusually  large  spaces  between  tha  groups  and  figures  is 
snggeative  of  the  lonely  distances  on  the  sea-shore,  and  in 
this  respect  the  frieze  seems  to  encroach  on  the  province  i 
of  pointing  (Marbles  of  the  British  Museum,  ix.  pis.  22-26). 
(3.)  A  series  of  portrait  sculptures,  for  which  reference  is 
made  to  Friederichs,  Bausteine,  i.  pp.  2'jO-30S.  The  great 
bronze  head  (fig.  10)  placed  here  may,  on  further  con- 
sideration, require  to  be  moved  to  an  e.arlier  period,  though 
the  pany  carelessnesses  in'  details  which  it  exhibits  seem 
et  present  to  rejider  such  a  step  unadvisable. 

Besides  sculptors,  otherwise  famous,  who  applied  them- 
selves to  toreutic  art,  there  were  others  who  made  this 
their  principal  occupation.  Of  these  we  know  Mys,  who 
executed  the  design.?  on  the  shield  of  the  bronze  Pallas  of 
Phidias  on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens;  and,  more  celebrated, 
Mentor,  who  worked  chiefly  on  silver  bowls  and  cups,  for 
which  fabulous  sums  were  afterwiird.s  paid  by  Roman 
collectors.  He  must  have  Jived  before  the  lime  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  since  some  of  his  works  perished  in  the  burning 
of  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus.  Two  other  cslatorea 
apparently  of  this  period  were  Acragas  and  Boethus. 

A  branch  of  art  allied  to  the  caelatura  is  that  of  die-sink- 
ing and  gem-engraving.  Of  the  former  the  finest  examples 
during  this  period  are  the  silver  coins  of  Syracuse,  e.-*] 
cially  the  decadrachms  with  the  head  of  Arethusa  on  iL 
obverse  and  a  quadriga  on  the  reverse.  The  presence  of 
the  engraver's  name  on  many  of  these  coins  is  testimony 
of  the  value  attached  to  their  work.  From  this  source  we 
know  the  engravers  Cimon  and  Euaenetus.  Other  names, 
Buc'i  as  Euclides,  Eumenus,  Eumelus,  Phrygillus,  and 
Sosion,  also  occur  on  smaller  silver  coii^B.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Athens,  where  the  archaic  type  was  preserved. 


there  is  a  general  feeling  for  bqanty  throughout  the  Greek 
coinage  of  thiR  period,  the  specimenB  most  detjerving  of 


Fig.  10. — Colotul  bronze  bead.    Brit.  Ma&     SAld  to  have  been  fotmd  u 
Satala  In  AnDenU. 

Study  being  those  of  Arcadia,  of  the  Opuntian  Loori,  of 
the  Macedonian  kings  Philip  and  Alexander,  of  the  Chald- 
deans  of  Thrace,  of  Cydonia  in  Crete,  where  the  name  of 


Fio.  11— MartU  hcjJ  ir  AleMnderthoGrcot.     Brit.  Mus.    from  Aleiaajii=. 

the  engraver  Neuantus  occurs,  and  of  Lesbus.     In  geM- 
engraving  duriiig  this  period  the  fame  of  Pytgotelos  ii 
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known,  but  of  all  the  existing  gems  which  bear  his  name 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  one  reflects  adequately  his 
style.  It  may  be  taken  as  certain  that  some  of  them  are 
from  his  hand.  He  was  the  court  engraver  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  whose  portrait  he  made  on  an  emerald.  The 
marble  head  here  given  (fig.  11)  shows  a  distinctly  realistic 
tendency,  compared  with  the  head  on  the  coins.  Pos- 
sibly the  portrait  of  Alexander  which  appears  on  the  coins 
of  his  successor  Lysimachua  was  in  some  way  drawn  from 
the  gem  (Brunn,  Gesch.  d.  Griech.  KUnsller,  ii  p.  629). 
Among  the  few  examples  of  gems  that  can  be  unhesitat- 
ingly assigned  to  this  period  is  the  chalcedony  with  the 
figure  of  a  crane  found  in  Kertch,  and  now  in  the  Hermit- 
age, St  Petersburg,  bearing  the  signature  of  Dezamenus  of 
Chios,  AEHAMENOa  EHOIE  XI02  {Compte  Rendu  ie  la 
Comm.  Arch,  pour  Vann.  1861,  p.  147,  pL  vi  10). 

In  painting,  the  transition  from  the  style  of  Polygnotus 
to  that  of  the  new  school  was  again,  as  has  been  said,  a 
transition  from  ethos  to  pathos,  from  character  and  noble 
bearing  to  beauty  and  effect.  The  change,  as  elsewhere, 
was  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  times ;  but  of  the 
steps  by  which  it  was  brought  about  two  deserve  attention ; 
the  first  is  the-  exigencies  of  scene-painting,  on  which 
Sophocles,  and,  after  his  example,  his  older  contemporary 
.iEschylus,  laid  great  value.  In  this  direction  the  artist  of 
the  day  was  Agatharchus  of  Samus,  who  also  wrote  an 
account  of  the  decorations  executed  by  him,  and  by  this  led 
to  th<i  investigation  of  the  principles  of  perspective  in  paint- 
ing by  Democritus  and  Anaxagoraa.  The  second  step  was 
the  gradution  of  light  and  shade  and  of  colours  introduced 
by  ApoUodorus,  who  for  this  service  is  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  the  new  school.  At  the  door  opened  by  ApoUo- 
dorus entered  Zeuxis,  as  he  himself  is  reported  to  have 
said,  into  the  sanctuary  of  art.  Not  that  Zeuxis  was 
directly  a  pupU  of  the  older  master.  All  that  is  known  of 
heir  relations  to  each  other  consists  of  mutual  compli- 
ments. That  the  charm  of  Zeuxis's  popularity  was  in  great 
part  due  to  novelty  of  situation  andefi'ect  might  be  inferred 
from  the  statement  regarding  his  picture  of  a  centauress 
suckling  her  young,  the  Spectators  of  which  forgot  the 
painter  in  the  subject.  On  the  other  hand,  the  story  of 
his  having  constantly  before  his  eyes  five  of  the  most 
beautif\il  maidens  of  the  town  of  Croton  while  he  was 
painting  his  figure  of  Helena,  suggests  that  he  must  have 
been  a  close  student  of  form  and  perhaps  also  of  colour. 
His  figures  were  of  a  large  mould,  as  in  the  earlier  school, 
and  for  this  reason  his  heads  and  limbs  appeared  a  little 
coarse  to  Roman  connoisseurs  accustomed  to  the  elegance 
of  a  later  time.  In  this  direction  a  g^eat  step  in  advance 
was  made  by  his  contemporary  Parrhasius  of  Ep hesus,  who 
like  Zeuxis  also  lived  some  time  in  Athens,  enjoying  the 
society  of  Socrates,  and  vaunting  his  personal  appearance 
as  well  as  his  artistic  powers.  The  dominant  faculty  of 
drawing  in  Panhasius  led  him  to  choose  his  subjects  from 
male  heroic  figures,  and  led  him  also,  it  will  be  charitable 
and  not  "vithout  analogy  to  conjecture,  to  produce  the  im- 
moral sceu33  with  which  his  name  is  connected.  From 
excellence  in  drawing  and  colouring  the  next  step  was 
itowards  a  just  conception  of  the  subject  on  han^S  and  this 
step  was  taken  by  Timanthes,  of  the  island  of  Cythnus. 
One  of  his  great  pictures  was  the  tragic  scene  of  the 
sacrifice  of  Iphigenia,  in  which  the  expression  of  sorrow 
was  rendered  ■n-ith  a  masterly  gradation,  from  the  bystanders 
(Calchas,  Ulysses,  Ajax,  and  Menelaus)  up  to  Agajnemnon, 
in  whom  the  deep  grief  of  a  father  was  expressed  by  his 
covering  ids  face  arid  turning  it  away  from  the  spectator. 
This  subject,  with  various  modifications,  and  particularly 
with  the  absence  of  the  gradation  of  grief  among  the  by- 
standers, but  stiU  obviously  preserving  the  profound  pathos 
of   a   great   original,  occurs  in  Pompeian  paintings,  and 


on  a  Greek  reUef  in  the  gallery  of  Florence  (O.  Jahn, 
Archdol.^Beitrdge,  p.  378).  Whether  or  not  a  resident 
at  Ephesus,  the  centre  of  Asiatic  painting,  it  is  clesr  that 
Timanthes  stood  in  close  relation  to  the  school  there.  Con- 
temporary with  the  Asiatic  sctool  existed  in  Greece  proper 
two  schools  of  painti'  -^  of  which  the  one,  with  its  seat  in 
Sicyon,  seems  to  have  studied  most  drawing  and  a  system 
of  form  and  proportions ;  while  the  other,  centred  at 
Athens,  but  including  some  Theban  painters,  looked  rather 
to  the  expression  of  pathos  and  the  emotions  of  the  mind. 
The  founder  of  the  Sicyonian  school  was  Eupompus  (401- 
381  B.C.)  It  was,  however,  to  his  pupil  Pamphilus  that 
it  owed  most  of  its  reputation,  and  became  a  school  for 
practical  instruction  which  attracted  students  from  remote 
quarters.  From  his  distinction  in  mathematics  and  geo- 
metry, and  from  the  fact  of  his  having  introduced  drawing 
as  a  general  element  of  instruction  for  youth,  it  is  inferred 
that  his  teaching  was  mainly  directed  to  the  reproduction 
of  form.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  known  that  his 
researches  led  to  an  improvement  in  the  colours  em- 
ployed in  encaustic  painting,  and  further  that  this  art 
was  carried  to  its  highest  perfection  by  his  pupil  Pausiaa 
In  a  middle  position  between  tie  Sicyonian  and  Attic 
schools  stood  Euphranor  the  Corinthian,  of  whom  as  a 
sculptor  mention  has  already  been  made.  His  subjects 
were  of  the  higher  grade  of  historical  painting,  being 
mostly  large  compositions  of  mythological  scenes  or  histori- 
cal events,  of  which  an  example  was  to  be  seen  on  the 
portico  of  Zeus  Eleutherius  in  the  Agora  of  Athens.  Id 
Thebes,  where  since  the  recovery  of  freedom  from  the 
LacedaBmonians  a  new  impulse  for  art  as  well  as  politics 
had  been  felt,  a  school  of  painting  was  formed,  apparently 
at  first  under  the  influence  of  that  of  Sicyon.  At  its 
head  was  Nicomachus,  a  son  and  pupil  of  Aristiseus.  A 
greater  fame  was  achieved  by  his  son  Aristides,  as  an 
example  of  whose  work,  Pliny  {N.  H.,  jolxv.  36,  98) 
quotes  a  picture  from  the  capture  of  a  town  in  which  a 
mother  appeared  mortally  wounded,  and  with  a  harrowing 
expression  of  dread  on  her  face  lest  the  child  clinging  to 
her  breast  should  suck  blood  instead  of  milk.  His  activity 
extended  w.  portraiture  and  to  genre  subjects ;  but  he 
worked  by  preference  in  the  encaustic  process,  the  credit 
of  inventing  which  has  been  wrongly  ascribed  to  him 
Among  the  other  painters  of  note  who  followed  the  manner 
of  the  second  Attic  school  of  sculpture  there  remains  only 
Nicias,  a  son  of  Nicomedes  of  Athens,  and  a  pupil  of 
Antidotus,  froM  whom  he  learned  the  extreme  care  of 
execution  originally  taught  by  Euphranor. 

In  the  person  of  Apelles,  the  son  of  Pj'theas,  a  native  of 
Colophon,  were  combined,  if  we  may  judge  from  his 
reputation,  all  the  best  qualities  of  the  hitherto  existing 
schools  of  painting.  It  should,  however,  be  remembered 
that  what  we  know  of  him  comes  entirely  from  Roman  and 
late  Greek  sources,  and  represents  rather  the  taste  of  these 
times  than  a  critical  judgment  on  his  works.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  the  otherwise  unknown  painter  Ephorus  of 
Ephesus,  which  town,  already  celebrated  as  a  centre  of 
painting,  he  adopted  as  his  home.  But  so  hi^h  was  then 
the  reputation  of  the  Sicyonian  school,  headed  by  Pam- 
philus and  Melanthius,  that  on  completing  his  studies  at 
Ephesus  he  repaired  to  Sicyon,  either  to  see  for  himself  or 
to  profit  by  the  fame  of  these  masters.  From  Sicyon  he 
proceeded,  perhaps  through  the  influence  of  Melantbius,  to 
the  court  of  Macedonia,  where  he  was  employed,  first  by 
Philip,  and  afterwards,  under  circumstances  of  the  greatest 
intimacy,  by  Alexander,  whom  he  accompanied  as  far  ad 
Ephesus  on  his  expedition  into  Asia.  Of  the  figures  of 
deities  painted  by  him  the  most  renowned  was  that  of 
Aphrodite  Anadyomene,  originally  in  the  temple  of  ..Escn- 
lapins  in  Cos,  represented  rising  out  of  the  sea,  and  wring- 
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ing  the  wet  out  of  her  hair,  with  swelling  bosom  and  an 
ex|>re3siou  of  desire  in  her  eyes.     A  second  figure  of  the 
goddess,  also  intended  for  Cos,  remained  unfinished  at  his 
death.    Of  personifications  and  allegorical  figures  Or  groups, 
euch  us   delighted  the   age   in   which  he  lived,   we  have 
examples — of  the  former  in  his  group  of  Bronte,  Astrape, 
and  Ceraunobolia;  and  of  the  latter  in  his  famous  picture  of 
Calumny.      Partly  of  this   character  also  were    his    two 
pictures  of  Alexander  grouped   with  Castor,  PoUu.t,  and 
Victory ;    and    Alexander   in    a    triumphal    car,  beside    a 
persordficatiuu  of  war,  in  the  form  of  a  captive  with  hands 
bound  behind  back  and  seated  on  armour.     The  execution 
of  subjects  of  this  nature,  for  which  thought  and  reflection 
are  mainly  required  as  opposed  to  the  poetic  and  spontane- 
ously creative  faculty  of  a  true  artist,  has  been  urged  as 
detracting  from  the  greatness  of  Apelles,  and  to  thii  extent, 
no  doubt,   he  was  subject  to  the  weakness  of  his  tuues. 
Like  Correggio,  with  whom  he  has  been  compared,  he  lived 
at  a  time  when  the  great  creative  spirit  had  passed  away, 
and  it  remained  for  him,  as  for  the  Italian  master,  to  dis- 
cover the  last  resources  of  his  art  for  the  attainment  of 
powerful   effect  and  absolute    finish   simultaneously.     To 
refine  the  harmony  of  his  light  and  tones,  aa  well  as  to 
protect   his    paintings  from  dirt,  he  employed  a  peculiar 
black    glaze  which   broke  tl;e  sharp  contrasts  of  colours 
(Pliny,    N.    H.,   xxxv.    97)    required    for    such    powerful 
effects  a3  the  appearance  of  Zeus  hurling  lightning.     With 
regard  to  his  colours  little  is  known.     The  statement  that 
he  used  only  four  (Pliny,    iV.   //.,   xxxv.    50,    92)    may 
or  may  not  be  correct  (Cicero,  Bint.,  18).     Of  his  mere 
skill  we  have  an  example  in  the  figure  of  Hercules,   after- 
wards in  Rome,  of  which  it  was  said  that  the  face,  though 
turned  away  from  the  spectator,  was  suggested  almost  as 
vividly  as   if   it   had   been   actually   painted  (Wustmann, 
Apellfs'    Efhen    unci    Werke,    1870).       In    technical    skill 
ApeUes  confessed  himself    equalled  by  his  contemporary 
Protogenes    the  Rhodian,  claiming,  however,  as  his  own 
special  superiority,  that  he  knew  when  to  stop.     The  fault 
of  Protogenes  was  over-elaboration.     On  one  painting  te 
is  said  to  have  worked  seven  or  eleven  years,  finishing  it 
with  four  separate  glazes  to  protect  it  from  injury.    Of  the 
painters   of   this   period   there  are   still  to  be  mentioned 
Antiphilus,  a  native  of  Egypt,  and  a  pupil  of  Ctesidemus  ; 
Theon  of  Samus,  who  was  praised  for  his  happy  choice  of 
the  right  moment  at  which  to  seize  an  action  ;  and  Action. 
Though  the  works  of  the  ma-sters  of  tliis  period  have 
wholly  perished,  there  remain  two  sources  from  which  some 
idea  may  be  gathered  of  their  manner, — first,  a  number  of 
Pompeian  paintings,  which,  though  executed  in  a  later  age, 
and    often    intentionally    varied    from    the    originals,   are 
still  copies  of  the  spirit  and  manner  of  the  works  of  this 
lime  ;  and  secondly,  a  large  serits  of  painted  vases,  which, 
though   the   production   of    inferior   workmen,    display   a 
wonderful  facility  of  execution,  a  splendour  of  glaze,  and 
an  application  of  colours  which  show  that  the  example  of 
the  great  painters  had  not  been  neglected.     The  figures 
stand  out  in  red  from  the  black  ground  of  the  vase  ;  for 
the  accessories,  red,  yellow,  violet,  black,  blue,  green,  and 
gilding  are  employed.     It  is  not,  however,  alone  from  their 
pos.session  of  certain   traits   which   are  assumed  to  have 
characterised  the  style  of  painting  in  this  period  that  these 
"ases  are  assigned  to  it.  '.There  exists  a  small  but  increas- 
ing series  of  painted  vases  which  had  been  gained  at  the 
Panatlienaic  games  at  Athens,  -on  several  of  which  is  in- 
scribed the  name  of  the  archon  for  the  year  in  which  they 
were  obtained.-    We  have  thus  the  exact  years  in  which 
these  vases  were  made,  and  at  the  same  time  specimens  of 
the   art  of  the  time,   from  which  a  comparison  is  easily 
made  with  the  larger  series  of  undated  vases  (see  Catalogue 
of  the  Vases  of  the  British  JIuseum). 


With   the  close   of  the  Periclcan  period  in  Athens  the 
public  desire  for  more  temples  seems  to  have  ceased;  so 
that  the  architecture  of  the  period  now  before  us  is  to  be 
tr.iced  rather  in  works  of  utility,  whether  public  or  private. 
Of  the  former  class  are — (1),  the  stadium  at  Agr*  for  tho 
athletic  competitions  at  the  Panathenaic  festival ;  (2),  the 
gJ^nnasium  ;  (3),  the  store-house  at  tho  Piraeus,  built  to 
contain    the    equipments   of    1000    ships.     From  private 
sources  were  (4),  the  temple  of  the  Muses,  said  to  have 
been  erected   by   Plato,   in  the    Academy ;    and  (5),   the 
choragic    monument    of   Lysicrates,    which    is    the    only 
existing  example    of   Athenian  architecture  of  this   time 
(Stuart,  Antiquitifs  of  Athens,  i.  pis.  23-30).      A  greater 
architectural  activity  prevailed  in  the  Pelopoime.sus.     At 
Tegea  was  erected,  under  the  direction  of  Scopas,  a  temple 
which  scarcely  yielded  in  splendour  to  that  of  Zeus   at 
Olympia.      The   laying   out   and   building    of    new   towns 
which  followed  upon  the  recovery  of  freedom  by  Thebes 
under  Epaminondas,  gave  abundant  scope  for  architects. 
A  remarkable  example  of  this  was  Megalopolis  in  Arcndid, 
which  was  built  in  an  elliptical  form,  on  the  principle  laid 
down  V)y  Hippodanius  of  Miletus,  and  carried  out  in  the 
Piraius,  Thuriimi,  and   Rhodes.     A  more  magnificent  ex- 
ample of  a  new  town  erected  in  this  period  was  Alexandria, 
founded  by  Alexander  to  be  the  first  city  of  the  world  of 
which   he   was   master,   and   built   in    that    spirit    by   liis 
favourite  architect  Dinocrates.      The  model  of  Alexandria 
was  adopted  by  the  successors  of  Alexander  for  the  many 
new  towns  raised  by  them,  as,  for  example,  Antioch  on  the 
Orontcs,  the  architect  of  which  was  Xena;us.    The  temples 
of  Asia  Minor  erected  in  the  time  of  Alexander  may  be 
judged  from  the  ruins  of  those  of  Athene  Pijlias  at  Priene, 
of  Artemis  at  Magnesia  on  the  Meander,  and  of  Artemis  at 
Ephesua,  of  which  last  the  site  has  lately  been  excavated, 
with  the  result  of  confirming  the  few  existing  statements 
regarding  its  dimensions  and  style.     The  Mausoleum  at 
Halicarnassus,  and  the  Nereid  monument  of  Xanthus,  are 
instances  of  temple  architecture  modified  for  the  purposes 
of  a  tomb. 

Fifth  Peiiod. 

The  conquests  of  Alexander  had  opened  to  the  Greek 
gaze  the  East,  gorgeous  in  its  personal  attire  and  equip- 
ments, and  unlimited  in  its  resources  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  personal  vanity.  Alexander  appeared  in  Asiatic 
costume,  and  what  became  the  monarch  was  shortly  found 
becoming  to  the  subject.  Under  his  .successors,  in  what  is 
called  the  Macedonian,  or,  better,  th^  Hellenistic  period, 
the  opulence  and  taste  for  luxury  of  tho  times  led  artists 
to  aim  at  producing  works  conspicuous  for  picturesqueness; 
not,  however,  that  picturesqueness  which  is  born  of  a  fine 
fancy,  but  that  which  originates  in  a  studied  effort. to  throw 
a  gleam  of  romance  over  a  plain  historical  incident.  The 
creation  of  ideal  types  of  deities  cea.sed,  and  the  production 
of  allegorical  figures,  which  had  found  acceptance  in  tl>e 
preceding  age,  took  its  place.  These  figures  were  simply 
studies  of  character,  and  implied  a  faculty  of  observation 
which  the  existing  portraits  of  this  period  on  coins  and  in 
marble  warrant  us  in  estimating  highly.  To  this,  no  doubt, 
was  added  a  power  of  generalisation  which  enabled  the  artist 
to  deduce  a  type  from  a  number  of  individuals,  as,  for 
example,  in  the  type  of  Gauls  introduced  by  the  school  of 
Pergamus.  In  figures  of  deities  or  heroes  tho  old  types 
were  retained.  It  was  in  portraiture  that  the  essential 
characteristic  of  the  time  consisted.  With  art  in  this  con- 
dition Grsecia  Capta  enthralled  her  Roman  captors,  and  the 
further  development  of  this  phase  of  art  was  transferred  to 
Rome.  For  this  reason  we  shall  here  follow  tho  unusual  plan 
of  classing  the  Hellenistic  and  Roman  art  under  one  f)eriod. 

The  two  principal  schools  of  sculpture  of  the  last  period 
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are  represented  in  this  by  the  sont;  of  the  two  great  masters 
of  each, — the  Athenian  school  by  the  sons  of  Praxiteles, 


Fis.  12.— Bronze  statuette  of  a  Phlloeopher.    Brit.  Mm.    Foond  la  hflrboui 
of  BrindM  (Srundusiumt. 

CophoBodotus  and  Timarchus,  who  worked  together.  The 
fonner  appears  to  have  been  the  more  gifted  of  the  two,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  pains  bestowed  on  certain  statues 
pf  deities  by  him  alone.  Of  their  contemporaries  little  is 
known  beyond  that  their  chief  occupation  was  in  portrait 
gculpture.  The  traditions  of  the  Sicyonian  school  were 
(eft  in  the  hands  of  the  sons  and  pupils  of  Lysippus,  of 
phom  the  ablest  was  Euthycrates,  who  preserved  the 
severity  of  the  older  schools  in  opposition  to  the  tastes  of 
tiis  times.  Tne  effect  of  this  upon  his  pupil  Tisicrates  led 
to  so  close  a  reproduction  of  the  manner  of  Lysippus,  that 
in  many  cases  it  was  difficult  to  distinguish  his  work  from 
that  of  the  old  master.  In  the  same  spirit,  and  with 
greater  success,  worked  Eutychides  of  Sicyon,  and  Chares 
of  Lindus  in  Rhodes.  From  the  hands  of  Eutychides  we 
know  of  a  bronze  statue  of  the  river  Eurotas,  in  which  the 
mobility  of  water  was  finely  suggested  in  the  human  form 
(Pliny,  iV.  JI.,  xxxiv.  8,  78),  and  a  highly-praised  statue 
3f  Tyche  (Pausanias,  vi.  2,  7)  for  the  town  of  Antioch,  of 
which  several  copies  exist,  including  a  small  one  in  silver 
m  the  British  Museum.  Chares  is  known  mainly  as  the 
[luthor  of  the  bronze  Colossus  of  Helius  at  Rhodes,  a  statue 
J  05  feet  high,  which  after  standing  a  marvel  to  all  for 
fifty-six  or  sixty-six  years,  was  broken  across  the  knees  and 
thrown  to  the  ground  by  an  earthquake.  The  rising  im- 
portance of  Rhodes  encouraged  the  foundation  of  a  school 
of  sculpture  which  adopted  the  manner  of  Chares,  and 
aimed  at  effect  by  colossal  proportions  and  picturesque 
situations.  To  this  school  belonged  Apollonius  and  Tau- 
riscus,  the  authors  of  a  colossal  marble  group  which  has 
been  identified  with  that  in  the  museum  of  Naples,  known 
as  the  "  Farnese  Bull,"  and  representing  Amphion  and 
Zethus  in  the  act  of  binding  Dirce  to  the  horns  of  a  bull 
in  presence  of  their  mother  Antiope,  and,  whether  copy  or 
original,  an  admirable  illustration  of  the  Rhodiau  school. 
The  moment  seized  by  the  artists  is  one  of  profound  pathos; 
but,  justly  deservedas  the  punishment  of  Dirce  may  have 


been,  it  is  impossible  to  look  apon  it  without  pain.  The 
same  feeling,  it  may  be  imagined,  was  awakened  in  the 
spectator  by  the  bronze  group  of  Athamas  seized  with 
insanity  after  skying  his  son  Learchus,  by  Aristonidaa, 
another  artist  of  the  Rhodian  school.  From  the  instances 
of  subjects  in  which  cruelty  and  deep  emotion  were  com- 
bined, it  has  been  argued  that  the  group  of  Laocoon,  which 
was  the  work  of  three  Rhodian  artists — Agesander,  Atheiio- 
dorus,  and  Polydorus — may  properly  be  assigned  to  the 
Rhodian  school  of  this  period.  On  the  other  hand,  it  ia 
argued  by  critics  of  seemingly  equal  competence,  that  the 
subject  of  the  Laocoon  is  too  harrowing  for  the  Greek  taste 
even  then,  and  must  have  been  executed  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  favourite  cruelties  practised  in  the  Roman 
circus.  The  decision  between  these  two  opinions  is  left 
entirely  to  taste,  owing  to  the  ambiguity  of  the  words  of 
Pliny,  From  Rhodes  we  pass  to  Pergamus,  where,  under 
the  courtly  influence  of  Attains  L  (241-197  B.C.)  and 
Eumenes  IL  (197-159  b.c),  was  formed  a  school  of  sculp- 
ture which  derived  a  vigorous  impulse  as  of  a  new  life 
from  the  strange  class  of  subjects  it  was  called  upon  to 
undertake.  It  was  called  upon  to  glorify  the  decisive 
victory  of  Attains  over  the  Gauls  (239  B.C.)  by  groups  and 
large  compositions  of  battle  scenes,  in  which  the  first  diffi- 
culty was  to  produce  the  type  of  these  barbarians,  and  tc 
carry  it  out  consistently  in  the  various  attitudes  and  in- 
cidents of  a  battle ;  as,  for  example,  in  their  dogged  sub- 
mission under  captivity,  or  their  grim  expression  under 
pain  ;  or,  again,  the  abject  misery  of  their  wives  when  a 
battle  had  been  lost.  Nor  was  Attalus  content  to  adorn 
his  own  capital  with  artistic  productions.  To  Athens  he 
made  a  present  of  four  groups  representing  battles  between 
gods  and  giants,  between  Athenians  and  Amazons,  between 
the  Greeks  and  Persians  at  ilarathon,  and  between  his 
own  army  and  the  Gauls  in  Mysia,  showing  in  each  case 
the  defeat  of  a  barbarous  race.  The  height  of  the  figures 
was  3J  feet,  and  that  there  must  have  been  a  considerable 
number  of  them  is  clear  from  this,  that  the  occurrence  of 
Bacchus  in  the  group  of  the  Gigantomachia  presupposes 
the  existence  of  the  other  superior  deities.  Of  the  entire 
"series  nine  figures  have  been  identified  in  various  museums 
(Engraved,  Monumenti  ddV  Inst.  Arch.,  ix.  pis.  19-21 ; 
Brunn,  Amiali  delF  Inst.  Arch.  1870,  pp.  292-323;  and 
Bullettino,  1871,  pp.  28-31;  Clarac,  pi.  280,  No.  2151); 
while  to  the  same  school  belong  the  djdng  Gaul  in  the 
Capitoline  Museum,  known  as  the  "  Dying  Gladiator," 
and  the  group  of  a  Gaul  and  his  wife  in  the  Villa  Ludovisi 
(MUUer,  Dmkmaler,  i.  pL  48,  No.  218). 

After  the  loss  of  national  indepeiylence  little  remained 
for  the  Greeks  to  do  but  to  profit  by  the  liberal  patronage 
of  their  Roman  masters,  whose  cupidity  in  matters  of  ar 
was  by  no  means  satisfied  with  carrying  ofif  as  many  at 
possible  of  the  existing  sculptures.  The  increased  demand 
led  to  a  new  energy,  of  which  Athens  was  at  first  naturally 
the  centre,  whence  the  term  "  New  Attic  "  is  applied  to 
the  sciilpture  of  this  period.  As,  however,  this  new  energy 
was  chiefly  directed  to  the  reproduction  of  the  favourite 
types  of  the  old  masters,  the  result  was  not,  as  under  other 
circumstances  it  might  have  been,  the  formation  of  a  new 
school  properly  so  called.  At  this  time  the  principal 
sculptors  were  Polycles  of  Athens,  his  son  Timarchides,  his 
grandson  Dionysius,  and  another  Dionysius,  all  of  whom, 
after  earning  a  reputation  by  their  work  in  various  parts 
of  Greece,  appear  to  have  followed  Metellus  to  Rome,  which 
now  became  the  artistic  centre  of  the  world.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  repubUc  there  lived  in  Rome  a  sculptor, 
Pasiteles,  who,  if  not  superior  to  the  artists  of  the  new 
Attic  period  in  point  of  creative  power,  was  certainly  mor6 
gifted  than  they  with  skill  and  carefulness  in  the  execution 
of  his  work,  which  ranged  over  statuaria,  sculptura,  and 
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cffilatura,  including  chryselephantine  figures,  for  which  a 
taste  had  revived.  As,  liowcver,  none  of  'his  works  exist 
now,  we  can  only  judgo  of  his  manner  by  that  of  his  pupil 
Stephanus,  from  whose  hands  we  have  the  statue  of  Orestes 
in  the  Villa  Alba'ni  (Annali  dell'  Inst.  1865,  pi.  D;  Friede- 
dchs,  Bausleine,  i.'fr.  112).  It  is  called  Orestes  from  its 
resemblance  to  the  male  figure  in  the  group  of  Orestes  and 
Ellectra  in  Naples,  with  which,  as  an  imitation  of  the 
archaic  style,  it  may  be  compared.  J",  both,  however,  it 
has  been  observed  that  the  archaism  is  limited  to  the 
proportions,  attitude,  and  general  aspect,  but  that  the 
details  of  anatomy  have  been  worked  in  from  the  living 
model.  This,  which  constituted  the  peculiarity  of  Stephanus, 
ia  .assumed  to  have  characterised  the  school  of  Pasiteles, 
first,  because  Stephanus,  in  an  unusual  manner,  describes 
himself  on  the  base  of  the  statue  as  a  pupil  of  Pasiteles ; 
and  secondly,  because  the  same  peculiarity  to  some  extent 
is  found  in  the  group  of  Orestes  and  Electra  in  the  Villa 
Ludovisi  by  the  sculptor  Menelaus,  who  again  describes 
himself  as  a  pupU  of  Stephanus  (Friederichs,  Bausteine,  L 
p.  427).  Doubtless  this  aflfectation  of  archaism  was  to 
meet  the  taste  of  the  time,  for  which  also  archaic  works 
were  collected  from  Greece.  By  the  extreme  elaboration 
of  his  work,  Arcesilaus,  who  lived  in  Rome  in  Caesar's  time, 
obtained  considerable  fame,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  limited 
greatly  his  productivity.  Of  his  two  principal  statues, 
the  Venus  Genetrix  and  the  Felicitas,  the  latter  was  never 
finished.  Copies  of  both  exist,  but  they  are  of  too  mean  a 
kind  to  suggest  a  proper  estimate  of  the  sculptor's  merit. 
While  in  ideal  sculpture  the  artists  of  this  time  were  con- 
tent to  copy,  with  trifling  varieties  of  detaO,  the  works  of 
the  old  masters,  they  appear  to  have  disclosed  consider- 
able original  talent  in  realistic  sculpture,  that  is,  in  por- 
traiture and  in  the  historical  representations  with  which 
triumphal  arches  and  other  like  buildings  were  decorated, 
though  here  again  they  had  models  ready  to  hand  in 
portraits,  battle  scenes,  and  triumphs  of  the  Hellenistic 
period,  A  sculptor  who  had  to  celebrate  a  Koman  victory 
over  barbarians  had  his  model  in  works  of  the  same  class 
by  the  school  of  Pergamus.  When  he  introduced  an  ideal 
figure,  as  that  of  Victory  writing  on  a  shield,  he  adapted 
an  old  type.  In  the  grouping  of  his  figures  there  is  this 
peculiarity,  that  they  are  frequently  arranged  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  painting  rather  than  of  sculpture,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed that  this  originated  in  the  earlier  Eoman  custom 
of  celebrating  victories  by  paintings  hung  up  in  public 
places,  which  paintings  appear  to  have  been  based  on  those 
of  the  Alexandrian  period,  and,  at  any  rate,  were  some- 
times executed  by  Greek  artists.  (For  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  this  subject  see  Helbig,  Campanisc/ie  WandnuUerei, 
Leipzig,  1873.) 

When  public  encouragement  of  art  takes  the  form  of  a 
desire  for  reproduction  from  ancient  masterpieces,  it  is 
natural  that  such  minor  arts  as  those  of  c«latura  and  gem- 
engraving  should  flourish.  The  production  of  silver  vases 
adorned  with  subjects  in  rehef  had  become  a  profitable 
occupation  in  the  wealthy  times  of  Hellenism.  It  was 
not,  however,  till  the  latter  half  of  this  period  that  truly 
fabulous  sums  came  to  be  paid  for  work  of  this  kind,  in 
which  Pasiteles  and  Arcesilaus,  already  mentioned  as  sculpv- 
tots,  achieved  great  success.  Besides  them  we  hear  of 
Posidonius  of  Ephesus,  Zopyrus,  Pytheas,  and  Teucrus. 
Among  the  many  existing  examples  of  silver  work  of  this 
period,  one — a  vase  found  in  1 761  at  the  Porto  d'Anzo, 
Mid  belonging  to  the  Corsini  family — has  been  identified 
IS  a  copy  of  the  silver  vase  by  ZopjTus  representing 
the  acquittal  of  Orestes  before  the  Areopagus.  The  im- 
mense number  of  existing  statuettes,  vases,  utensils  of 
▼anous  kinds  in  bronze  and  silver,  dating  from  this 
period;  are  evidence  of   its   artistic  activity,  and  at  the 


same  time  of  the  closeness  with  which  Greek  models  were 
adhered  to. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  luxiirious  tastes  in  tne  times 
of  the  Ptolemies,  gem-engravers  aimed  mostly  at  effect, 
and  to  this  end  sought  out  specimens  of  onyx  and  sardonyx 
which  from  their  own  splendour  would  lend  a  charm  to  the 
work.  A  gem  was  now  a  thing  to  be  worn  flauutingly. 
Hence  the  chief  examples  of  the  art  are  the  cameos,  of 
which  from  the  latter  half  of  this  period  we  have  still  some 
magnificent  examples.  Of  these,  the  most  important, 
artistically,  is  the  large  cameo,  now  in  Vienna,  represent- 
ing, in  a  partly  allegorical  and  partly  literal  fashion,  tha 
suppression  of  the  Pannonian  revolt  by  Tiberius  and  Ger- 
mauicus  (Miiller,  Denkmaler,  i.  pi.  69,  No.  377).  Larger 
and  richer  in  figures,  but  much  inferior  in  work,  is  tho 
cameo  in  the  cabinet  of  medals  in  Paris  (Miiller,  ibid. 
No.  378).  Besides  producing  cameos  for  personal  oma' 
ment,  the  gem-engravers  of  this  period  were  also  em- 
ployed on  the  production  of  drinking-cups  of  onyx  and 
other  precious  stones,  of  which  the  tazza  Farnese  in  Naples 
is  the  best  existing  example  {M>i3.  Borh.,  xii.  pL  47). 
When  stones  were  too  costly,  glass  was  used,  as  in  the 
fiunous  Portland  vase  in  the  British  Museum,  and  ill 
numerous  cameos.  Compared  with  the  cameo-engravers, 
who,  as  if  conscious  of  the  inferiority  of  their  work,  with 
held  their  names  from  it,  the  engravers  of  intaglios  very 
frequently  asserted  their  merit  by  adding  their  names 
Among  the  names  thus  handed  do^vn  are  those  of  Dioscn- 
rides,  his  son  Eutyches,  Athenion,  Protarchus,  Solon, 
Euodus,  and  others  of  lesser  note. 

In  the  history  of  painting  during  this  period  few  names 
of  importance  occur.  In  the  earlier  part  of  it  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  school  of  Sicyon  were  maintained  by  Nealces, 
from  whose  hands  we  know  of  a  picture  of  Venus,  and  of 
a  naval  engagement  between  Persians  and  Egyptians  on  e 
liver  which  was  localised  as  the  NUe,  by  the  presence  of  a 
crocodile  and  an  ass  drinking  at  the  edge  ;  and  Timanthus, 
who  painted  a  battle  between  the  troops  of  Aratus  and 
tho  .^tolians.  In  the  Athenian  school,  Athenion,  though 
dying  young,  produced  some  works  which  were  favourably 
compared  with  those  of  the  older  master,  Nicias.  About  this 
time  the  production  of  painted  vases,  driven  out  of  fashion 
by  vases  in  silver  and  other  metals,  so  far  ceased  to  attract 
skilled  workmen,  that  it  can  hardly  be  fair  to  regard  the 
large  number  of  so-called  Apuliau  vases  belonging  to  this 
period  as  evidence  of  the  contemporary  stylo  of  painting. 
The  ornament  and  the  colours  are  always  florid,  the  figures 
are  drawn  mechanically  as  from  a  set  design,  and  the 
dimensions  are  very  frequently  large.  According  to  the 
theory  advanced  by  Brunn  (Prohleme  in  der  Gesch.  dsr 
Vaenmalerei),  almost  the  whole  of  tho  vases  found  in 
Italy  with  black  figures  on  red  ground,  which  previously 
were  considered  archaic,  were  produced  about  this  time, 
and  are  but  feeble  imitations  of  the  early  style  made  to 
please  the  Roman  taste  for  archaic  work.  As  to  the  general 
feebleness  that  prevails  among  them  there  can  be  little 
question.  It  remains  to  be  seen,  however,  whether  Broun 
has  not  placed  them  at  too  late  a  period. 

With  the  scanty  records  of  painters,  and  the  depreciatory 
resiarks  in  regard  to  the  art  of  their  time  made  by  Plinyi 
and  Petronius,  we  have  to  compare  the  iminense  series  of 
paintings  from  this  period  still  existing  in  Italy,  and 
particularly  those  of  Pompeii  and  Horculaneum,  an  exami- 
nation of  which  will  show  that  the  painters  then,  Hke 
the  contemporary  sculptors,  drew  their  inspiration,  and  ap 
parently  to  a  tolerably  close  extent  their  models,  from  more 
ancient  works.  Had  they  been  gifted  with  original  genius, 
they  could  not  have  excluded,  when  painting  landscapes, 
the  views  of  the  immediate  neighbourhood;  and  yet  on  all, 
the  walls  of  Pompeii  or  Herculaneum  there  ia  perhaps  not 
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more  than  one  subject  which  can  be  positively  identified  as 
local  Nor  would  they  have  avoided  so  systematically  as 
fiiey  have  done  subjects  from  the  national  Roman  legends, 
which  were  then  in  high  favour,  and  attracted  poets  like 
Virgil  and  Ovid.  But  while  a  complete  dearth  of  imagina- 
tive power  may  be  denied  them,  these  painters  were  pos- 
sessed of  a  fine  eye  for  pictorial  effect,  and  of  a  refined 
taste  in  the  management  of  their  colours  (Helbig,  Wandge- 
mdlde  Campaniens,  to  which  is  prefixed  an  elaborate  in- 
quiry into  the  technical  processes  employed ;  and  Helbig, 
(Jampanische  Wi  jidmalerei,  1873,  where  the  sources  from 
which  these  painters  drew  are  fully  pointed  out). 

Closely  allied  to  painting  is  the  art.  of  mosaic- working, 
which,  though  occasionally  employed  for  the  pavements  of 
the  earlier  temples,  as  in  the  pronaos  of  the  temple  at 
Olympia  {Expedition  de  la  Moree,  L  pL  63),  did  not  till 
after  the  time  of  Alexander  assume  an  importance  which 
entitled  it  to  be  ranked  as  an  independent  art.     The  first 
mosaic  artist  of  consequence  whom  we  hear  of  is  Sosus  of 
Pergamus,  celebrated  as  having  introduced  the  practice  of 
decorating  floors  of  houses  with  imitations  of  characteristic 
objects,  such,  for  example,  as  the  accompaniments  of  a 
feast  in  a  dining-room.     From  Pergamus,  Ephesus,  Alex- 
andria, and  the  chief  towns  of  the  Macedonian  period,  the 
art  was  afterwards  transferred  to  Rome,  where  the  nume- 
rous villas  and  palaces  furnished  it  with  abundant  occu- 
pation.    As  an  example  of  the  work  of  this  later  time  we 
have  the  large  mosaic  found  on  the  Aventine  in  1833,  and 
now  in  the  Lateran,  which  bears  the  name  of  Heraclitus 
as  its  author,  and  which,  with  its  representations  of  all 
Bianner  of  remains  from  a  feast,  is  an  illustration  of  the 
dass  of  subjects  introduced  by  Sosus.     We  still  possess  a 
splendid  example  of  their  rendering  of  historical  subjects 
in  the  mosaic  found  in  1831   in  the  Casa  del  Fauno  at 
Pompeii,  representing  a  battle  between  Alexander  and  the 
Persians  (Miiller,  Denkmdler,  i.  pL  55,  No.  273). 
rcliitet-     ,    What  was  said  of  the  progress  of  architecture  at  the 
xe  ia        close  of  last  period  should  be  hero  borne  in  mind,  as  it 
'*''^®'        continues  to  apply  to  the  first   half  of  the  period  now 
before  us.     While  the  building  of  Alexandria  supplied  a 
model  and  an  impulse,  which  the  successors  of  Alexander 
availed  themselves  of,  in  the  construction-  of  new  towns, 
the  example  of  boundless  luxury,  in  the  decoration  of  even 
temporary  monuments,  which  was  set  by  Alexander  in  the 
erection  of  a  funeral  pyre  for  Hephsestion  in  Babylon,  was 
also  eagerly  followed  by  his  successors.     From  the  work  of 
Callixenus  on  Alexandria  we  have  (Athenaeus,  v.  p.  196) 
a    description   of   the    tent    erected    by   Ptolemy   Phila- 
delphus  for   a   Dionysiac   festival,   and   of   the    splendid 
colossal  barge  of  Ptolemy  PhUopator  on  the  Nile  [ibid.  p. 
204,  d).  Still  more  magnificent  and  stupendous  in  its  dimen- 
sions was  the  ship  of  Hiero  cf  Syracuse,  with  its  granaries, 
dwelling-houses,   towers,   gymnasium,   and  park,   for  the 
construction   of   which   Archimedes   and   the   Corinthian 
Archias  were  employed.     Greece  proper,  however,  shared 
little  in  this    prodigality.     Thebes  was,  indeed,  restored 
after  its  destruction  by  Alexander ;  and  Athens,  stUl  the 
eye  of  Greece,  obtained  many  marks  of  favour  from  the 
princes  of  the  time,  who  sought  to  identify  their  names 
with  her  glory  by  erecting  public  monuments  of  various 
kinds. 

The  presence  of  countless  specimens  of  Greek  art  in 
Rome,  carried  off  by  plunderers  like  L.  Mummius,  pro- 
duced a  general  craving  for  Greek  architecture  also.  The 
first  step  in  this  direction  was  taken  by  Q.  Caecilius 
Metellus,  who  brought  a  Greek  architect,  Hermodorus  of 
Salamis,  to  Rome  to  build  a  temple  to  Jupiter  Stator  in 
the  pure  Greek  style.  The  public  favour  with  which  this 
was  viewed  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact,  that  shortly 
after  we  find  D.  Junius  Brutus  employing  Hermodorus  to 


build  a  temple  to  Mars.  Of  the  Roman  archicects  who 
during  the  republic  adopted  the  Greek  style,  the  most 
distinguished  were  CosoUtius  and  C.  Muti'i?.  The  Greek 
had  cither  supplemented  or  become  blended  with  the 
native  Roman  architecture  when  tlio  extraordinary  activity 
in  building,  of  which  Pompey  and  C»sar  were  the  leaders, 
set  in,  not  only  in  Rome,  but  throughout  the  provinces  of 
the  empire.  The  building  of  temples  and  monuments, 
which  under  Augustus  had  been  the  chief  occupation  of 
architects,  gave  way  iinder  his  immediate  successors  to 
constructions  of  a  more  useful  and  sometimes  of  a  coloEsal 
type,  such  as  bridges,  canals,  aqueducts,  and  harbours. 
The  enlargement  of  the  imperial  palaces  on  the  Palatine, 
particularly  the  construction  of  the  golden  house  of  Nero, 
gave  scope  to  the  boldness  of  design  and  extravagance  of 
execution  possessed  by  the  architects  Celer  and  Sevema. 
In  the  following  times  those  of  Vespasian,  Titus,  and 
Domitian  were  cliaracterised  by  a  scries  of  buildings  which 
had  not  their  equal  in  the  architectural  history  of  Rome, 
as,  for  example,  the  Colisseum,  a  building  erected  to  con- 
tain 87,000  spectators,  and  still  in  its  ruins  the  most 
BtriMng  monument  of  imperial  Rome.  While  the  chief 
interest,  of  Trajan  was  in  the  construction  of  roads, 
bridges,  and  harbours,  his  successor,  Hadrian,  was  not 
only  himself  ambitious  as  an  architect,  but  gave  a  new 
impetus  to  the  erection  of  splendid  buildings  throughout 
the  empire.  From  this  time  onward  Roman  architecture 
began  to  sink  rapidly,  its  original  tendency  to  florid 
decoration  obtaining  more  and  more  free  rein,  till  finally 
discrimination  was  abandoned.  The  ruins  of  Palmyra 
and  Baalbec  (R.  Wood,  London,  1827),  the  arch  of 
Sevenis,  the  baths  of  Caracalla  and  Diocletian,  and  the 
arch  of  Constantine,  are  evidence  of  this. 
For  Etruscan  Archeology,  see  Etkuhia,        (a,  s.  ii.) 
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ARCHANGEL,  a  government  of  European  Russia,  lying 
between  lat.  61°  and  71°  N.,  and  long.  29°  and  08'  E.  It 
ia  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  White  Sea  and  Arctic  Ocean, 
on  the  W.  by  Finland  and  Olpnetz,  on  the  S.  by  Vologda, 
and  on  the  E.  by  the  Ural  Mountains.  It  comprehends 
the  islands  of  Nova-Zembla,  Waigatz,  and  some  others.  Ita 
area  is  estimated  at  286,739  square  miles,  and  its  population 
in  1867  was  275J79.  The  climate  is  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  year  intensely  cold.  That  part  of  Archangel  which 
lies  within  the  arctic  circle  has  a  very  desolate  and  sterile 
aspect,  presenting  little  to  the  eye  but  extensive  plains  of 
sand  and  moss.  The  winter  is  long  and  severe,  and  even 
in  summer  the  soil  is  frozen  at  a  little  depth  below  the 
surface.  The  rivers  are  closed  in  September,  and  scarcely 
thawed  before  July.  South  of  the  arctic  circle  the  greater 
part  of  the  country  is  covered  with  immense  forests,  with 
extensive  lakes  and  morasses,  while  other  parts  afford  excel- 
lent pasturage.  The  spring  is  moist,  with  cold,  frosty  nights; 
the  summer,  a  succession  of  long  foggy  dayb  ;  the  autumn 
moist;  and  the  rivers  are  closed  from  October  to  April. 
The  northern  districts  are  incapable  of  being  cultivated,  and 
tiie  inhabitants  support  themselves  by  fishing  and  the  chase. 
In  the  southern  districts  considerable  quantities  of  hemp 
and  flax  are  raised,  but  grain  crops  are  little  attended  to, 
and  the  bark  of  trees  is  ground  with  com  to  eke  out  the 
scanty  products  of  the  harvest.  Potatoes  are  grown  as  far 
north  as  65°.  The  principal  wealth  of  the  government  con- 
«ists  in  its  immense  forests,  furnishings  materials  for  ship- 
building, which  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  The 
horses  and  cattle  are  diminutive,  except  in  the  district  of 
Kholmogory,  where  excellent  cattle  are  reared.  The  calves 
are  sent  to  the  St  Petersburg  market,  where  the  veal  is 
especially  prized.  Gold  is  found  in  the  circle  of  Cola, 
naphtha  and  salt  in  those  of  Kem  and  Pinega,  and  coal,  or 
rather  lignit«,  in  several  places  in  Mezen.  The  preparation 
of  pitch  and  tar  is  an  active  branch  of  in'dustry ;  and  in  the 
"iistricta  around  Archangel  coarse  linens  are  manufactured 
to  a  considerable  extent,  as  well  as  cordage,  mats,  leather, 
tallow,  turpentine,  and  potash.  This  government  is  divided 
into  eight  circles,  viz. — Archangel,  Shenkursk,  Mezen,  Cola, 
Onega,  Pinega,  Kholmogory,  and  Kem.  Its  chief  rivers 
»re  the  Onega,  Pinega,  Dwina,  Mezen,  Petshora,  and  Ousa. 


Sulphurous  springs  are  Tonnd  in  the  circles  of  Kholmogory 
.and  Shenkursk.  The  population  was  originally  Finnish, 
but  it  is  now  chiefly  Russian,  with  some  Samoides  and 
Laplanders. 

Archajjgel,  the  chief  town  of  the  Russian  government 
of  the  same  name,  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the  delta  of 
the  D>vina,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  in  lat.  64°  32'  8' 
N.,  and  long.  40°  33  E.  As  early  as  the  10th  century  the 
Norsemen .  had  commercial  settlements  in  the  district ; 
but  the  modern  town  may  be  said  to  date  from  the  visit 
paid  by  the  English  voyager,  Chancelor,  to  the  monastery 
of  St  Nicholas,  whither  he  was  driven  by  stress  of  weather 
in  1553.  An  English  factory  was  soon  after  erected  there 
by  consent  of  Ivan  II.,  and  in  1584  a  fort  was  built,  and 
a  town  gradually  gathered  round  it,  which  received  the 
name  of  Ark/ianyelskoi-Gorod,  from  a  monastery  dedicated 
to  the  archangel  Michael  The  town  long  remained  the 
only  seaport  of  Russia,  and  enjoyed  remarkable  prosperity. 
Czar  Boris  Godunoff  (1598-1605)  made  the  trade  through 
Archangel  to  Moscow  open  to  all  nations,  and  Holland  and 
Germany  took  advantage  of  the  permission.  In  1655  the 
exports  amounted  to  600,000  roubles.  In  1668  the  great 
bazaar,  or  "  Gostinnoi-Gorod,'  a  strong  building  of  stone, 
was  commenced  at  the  command  of  Alexei  Michaelovich,  and 
employed  the  labour  of  thousands  of  Tatar  prisoners  for 
16  years.  In  1693-94  Peter  the  Great  visited  the  town, 
which  was  then  at  the  height  of  its  prosperity  ;  the  average 
annual  value  of  the  exports  from  1691-1700  to  England 
alone  amounting  to  £112,210.  When,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  18th  century  the  czar  was  establishing  St  Peters- 
burg, he  did  all  he  could  to  divert  the  population  and 
prosperity  of  Archangel  to  the  new  metropolis,  causing 
many  of  the  wealthier  inhabitants  to  remove,  and  impos- 
ing heavy  taxes  on  the  commerce.  As  a  natural  conse- 
quence, the  northern  city  declined.  In  1762  it  received 
the  same  immunities  as  St  Petersburg,  and  since  that 
time  has  gradually  recovered  its  former  prosperity.  It  is 
the  seat  of  an  archbishop  and  of  a  civil  and  a  military 
governor,  and  has  one  Protestant  and  ten  Greek  churches, 
an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  a  gymnasium,  academies  for  navi- 
gation and  engineering,  a  naval  hospital,  and  a  Government 
bank.  .The  manufactures  are  linen,  leather,  canvas,  cordage. 
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mats,  sugar,  and  beer.  The  exports  are  flax,  flax-tow  and 
codilla,  oats,  linseed,  ■wheat,  deals,  tar,  pitch,  rosin,  mats, 
beef  and  pork,  calf  and  seal  skins,  trai"-oil,  cordage, 
feathers,  and  linseed  cakes.  Flax,  in  large  quantity,  is 
uaed  in  the  spinning  factories  in  the  interior.  The  imports 
are  coal,  oil,  wine,  coffee,  sugar,  tea,  Ivgwood,  furs,  lead,  salt, 
and  tish.  The  total  value  of  the  exports  in  1874  amounted 
to  .£1,234,300  in  472  ships,  of  which  G2  were  steamers 
and  220  coasting  vessels,  a  large  proportion  being  carried 
to  Great  Britain.  The  coasting  trade  between  Archangel 
and  Norwegian  Finmark  is  extensive.  The  domestic 
trado  consists  chiefly  in  meat,  fish,  train-oil,  game,  and 
furs.  By  river  and  canal  Archangel  is  in  connection 
with  a  large  part  of  European  Russia,  and  a  telegraph 
line  unites  it  with  St  Petersburg.  The  harbour  is  at 
the  island  of  Solombaly,  about  a  mile  belcw  the  town, 
and  is  open  only  from  June  to  October.  A  bar  at  the 
month  of  the  Dwina,  with  only  13  or  14  feet  of  water, 
obliges  vessels  of  greater  draught  to  load  and  unload  out- 
side by  means  of  lighters.  About  12  miles  below  the 
town  there  is  a  Government  dockyard,  with  slips  for  build- 
ing vessels,  and  also  some  warehouses  belonging  to 
merchants  in  the  city.  The  best  season  of  the  year  in 
Archangel  is  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of 
August.  After  that  period  the  nights  become  cold;  and 
in  September  it  is  often  stormy.  The  shortest  day  has 
only  3  hours  12  minutes,  the  longest  21  hours  48  minutes. 
Population  in  1867,  19,936. 

ARCHBISHOP,  the  title  of  a  church  dignitary  of 
the  first  class.  Archbishops  were  not  known  in  the  church 
before  the  4th  century  after  Christ,  when  the  term 
"  Archbishop "  was  introduced  in  the  East  as  a  title  of 
dignity,  which  did  not  necessarily  imply  any  superiority 
of  Jurisdiction  over  a  bishop.  Athanasius,  bishop  of 
Alexandria,  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  made  use 
of  the  term  in  applying  it -as  a  mark  of  personal  honour 
to  Alexander,  his  predecessor  in  the  see  of  Alexandria, 
and  Gregory  Nazianzen  applied  the  term  in  like  manner 
to  Athanasius.  In  the  following  century  the  title  of  arch- 
bishop seems  to  have  been  applied  to  the  bishops  of  the 
more  important  sees,  as  the  names  of  several  archbishops 
are  recorded  in  the  list  of  church  dignitaries,  who  were 
assembled  in  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  in  451  A.D.  In  the 
Latin  Church  the  title  was  hardly  known  before  the  7th 
century  after  Clirist.  Isidore  of  Seville  (Hispalensiii)  is 
the  first  writer  who  speaks  of  archbishops,  distinguishing 
them  as  a  class  from  patriarchs,  metropolitans,  and  bishops. 
Archbishops  in  the  present  day  are  for  the  most  part  either 
patriarchs  or  metropolitans ;  but  an  archbishop  is  not 
necessarily  a  patriarch  or  a  metropolitan,  and  there  are 
metropolitans  who  have  only  the  title  of  bishops.  The 
ecclesiastical  government  of  the  Church  of  England  is 
divided  between  two  archbishops, — the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  who  is  primate  of  aU  England  and  metro- 
politan of  the  province  of  Canterbury,  and  the  archbishop 
of  York,  who  is  primate  of  England,  and  metropolitan  of 
the  province  of  York.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  as  primate  of  all  England  extends  in  cer- 
tain matters  into  the  province  of  York.  He  exercised  the 
jurisdiction  of  legatus  nalus  of  the  Pope  throughout  all 
England  before  the  Reformation,  and  since  that  event  he 
has  been  empowered,  by  25  H.  VIII.  c.  21,  to  exercise  cer- 
tain powers  of  dispensation  in  cases  formerly  sued  for  in  the 
court  of  Rome.  Uuder  this  statute  the  archbishop  continues 
to  grant  special  licences  to  marry,  which  are  valid  in  both 
provinces;  he  appoints  notaries  public,  who  may  practise  iu 
both  provinces ;  and  he  grants  dispensations  to  clerks  to 
Ifcld  more  than  one  benefice,  subject  to  certain  restrictions 
'  which  have  been  imposed  by  recent  statutes.  The  arch- 
;  bishop  also  continues  to  _grant  degrees  in  the  faculties  of 


theology  and  law,  which  are  known  as  Lambeth  Pegreea 
His  power  to  grant  degrees  in  medicine,  qualifying  the  reci- 
pients to  practise,  has  been  practically  restrained  by  21 
and  22  Vict.  c.  90.  The  province  of  Canterbury  consists 
of  twenty-one  dioceses — St  Asaph,  Bangor,  Bath  and 
Wells,  Canterbury,  Chichester,  St  David's,  Ely,  Exeter, 
Gloucester  and  Bristol,  Hereford,  Lichfield,  Lincoln, 
LlandafiF,  London,  Norwich,  Oxford,  Peterborough, 
Rochester,  Salisbury,  Winchester,  and  Worcester.  The 
bishops  of  the  above-mentioned  dioceses  constitute  the  Upper 
House  of  Convocation  of  the  prelates  and  clergy  of  the 
province  of  Canterbury.  The  archbishop  is  president  cz 
officio  of  this  Convocation,  which  is  summoned  by  him 
pursuant  to  a  royal  writ  whenever  the  Parliament  is  called 
together  (see  Convocation),  and  it  is  prorogued  and  dis- 
solved whenever  the  Parliament  is  prorogued  or  dissolved. 

The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  exercises  the  twofrfd 
jurisdiction  of  a  metropolitan  and  of  a  diocesan  bishop. 
As  metropolitan  he  is  the  guardian  of  the  spirituahtiea  of 
every  vacant  see  within  the  province,  and  he  presents  to  all 
benefices  which  fall  vacant  during  the  vacancy  of  the  see, 
and  through  his  special  commissary  exercises  the  ordinary 
jurisdiction  of  a  bishop  within  the  vacant  diocese.  Hs 
exercises  also  an  appellate  jurisdiction  over  each  bishop, 
which  in  cases  of  licensed  curates  he  exercises  personally 
iinder  1  and  2  Vict.  c.  106;  but  his  ordinary  appellate  jurin- 
diction  is  exercised  by  the  judge  of  the  provincial  court 
of  appeal,  which  from  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been 
held  in  former  days  in  the  church  of  St  Mary  of  the  Arches 
(Bow  Church),  which  was  a  peculiar  of  the  archbishop,  has 
come  to  be  called  the  Arches  Court  of  Canterbury.  The 
judge  of  this  court,  who  is  appointed  by  the  archbishop,  is 
properly  styled  the  Ofiicial  Principal  of  the  Arches  Court, 
but  he  is  commonly  called  the  Dean  of  the  Arches,  from 
a  peculiar  jurisdiction,  now  abolished,  which  he  formerly 
exercised  in  the  name  of  the  archbishop  over  fifteen  churchea 
in  the  diocese  of  London.  The  archbishop  had  formerly 
exclusive  jurisdiction  in  all  causes  of  wills  and  intestacies, 
where  parties  died  having  personal  property  in  more  than 
one  diocese  of  the  province  of  Canterbury,  and  he  had 
concurrent  jurisdiction  in  other  cases.  This  jurisdiction, 
which  he  exercised  through  the  judge  of  the  Prerogative 
Court,  has  been  transferred  to  the  Crown  by  20  and  21 
Vict.  c.  77.  The  Arches  Court  was  also  the  court  of  appeal 
from  the  consistory  courts  of  the  bishops  of  the  province 
in  all  testamentary  and  matrimonial  causes.  The  matri- 
monial jurisdicCion  has  been  transferred  to  the  Crown  by 
20  and  21  Vict.  c.  78.  The  Court  of  Audience,  in  which 
the  archbishop  presided  personally,  attended  by  his  vicar- 
general,  and  sometimes  by  episcopal  assessors,  has  fallen 
into  desuetude.  The  vicar  general,  however,  exercises 
jurisdiction  in  matters  of  ordinary  marriage  licences  and 
of  institutions  to  benefices.  The  Master  of  the  Faculties 
regulates  the  appointment  of  notaries  public,  and  all  dis- 
pensations which  fall  under  25  H.  VIII.  c.  21. 

The  first  archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  Augustine  the 
monk,  whose  preaching  converted  King  Ethelbert  Augus- 
tine was  consecrated  a  bishop  for  England  in  597  a.d.,  and 
received  the  pallium,  which  is  the  distinguishing  mark  of 
the  metropolitan's  office,  from  Gregory  the  Great  in  the 
following  year.  He  was  subsequently  constituted  Icgalui 
natus  of  the  apostolic  see,  and  his  successors  eiyoyed 
various  jura  regalia  by  grant  from  the  Crown.  They  had 
also  precedence  over  all  subjects  of  the  Crown  not  of  royal 
blood,  and  the  archbishop  still  retains  such  precedence  over 
every  Peer  of  Parliacnsnt.  It  is  also  his  privilege  to  crown 
the  kings  and  queens  of  England.  He  is  entitled  to  con- 
secrate all  the  bishops  within  his  province,  and  was  formerly 
entitled,  upon  contecrating  a  bishop,  to  select  a  benefice 
within  bin  diocese  as  his  option  for  one  of  his  chaplain^ 
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but  this  practice  has  been  indirectly  abolished  by  3  and 
4  Vict  c.  Ill,  §  42.  He  is  entitled  to  nominate  eight 
chaplains,  who  had  formerly  certain  statutory  privileges, 
which  are  now  abolished.  He  is  ex  ojficio  an  ecclesiastical 
commissioner  for  England,  and  has  by  statute  the  right 
of  nominating  one  of  the  salaried  ecclesiastical  commis- 
sioners. 

The  archbishop  exercises  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  a 
bishop  over  his  diocese  through  his  Consistory  Court  at 
Canterbury,  the  judge  of  which  court  is  styled  the  Com- 
niissarj'-General  of  the  city  and  diocese  of  Canterburj'. 
The  archbishop  holds  a  visitation  of  his  diocese  personally 
every  three  years,  and  he  is  the  only  diocesan  who  has 
kept  up  the  triennial  visitation  of  the  dean  and  chapter 
of  his  cathedral.' 

The  pxovince  of  York  consists  of  six  dioceses  in  England, 
Carlisle,  Chester,  Durham,  Manchester,  Ripon,  and  York, 
to  which  may  be  added  the  dioce.^e  of  Man,  which  was 
annexed  under  that  title  by  .33  Henry  VIIL  c.  31,  to  the 
province  of  York.  The  latter  diocesehas  been  entitled  in 
recent  Acts  of  Parliament  the  diocese  of  Sodor  and  Man, 
and  it  is  now  generally  so  designated.  The  bishops  of  the 
above  seven  dioceses  constitute  the  Upper  House  of  Con- 
vocation of  the  prelates  and  clergy  of  the  province  of  York, 
of  which  the  archbishop  is  «  ojficio  president,  and  which 
is  convened,  prorogued,  and  dissolved  under  the  same  con- 
ditions as  the  Convocation  of  the  province  of  Canterbury. 

The  archbishop  of  York  has  immediate  spiritual  juris- 
diction as  metropolitan  in  the  case  of  all  vacant  sees  within 
the  province  of  York,  analogous  to  that  which  is  exercised 
by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  within  the  province  of 
Canterbury.  He  has  also  an  appellate  jurisdiction  of  an 
analogous  character,  which  he  exercises  through  his  pro- 
vincial court,  whilst  his  diocesan  jurisdiction  is  exercised 
through  his  consistorial  court,  the  judges  of  both  courts 
being  nominated  by  the  archbishop.  His  grace's  ancient 
testamentary  aud  matrimonial  jurisdiction  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Cro  vn  by  the  same  statutes  which  have  divested 
the  see  of  Canteibury  of  its  jurisdiction  in  similar  matters. 

The  first  archbishop  of  Yoik  was  Paulinus,  to  whom 
Pope  Honorius  I.  sent  the  pallium,  in  634  A.D.  in  fulfil- 
ment of  the  intention  of  Pope  Gregory  the  Grcot.  The  suc- 
cessors of  Paulinus  exercised  metropolitan  jurisdiction  over 
the  bishops  of  Scotland  until  the  latter  part  of  the  15th 
century,  when  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  raised  the  bishopric  of 
St  Andrews  into  an  archbishopric,  and  constituted  the 
irchbishop  of  St  Andrews  primate  of  all  Scotland,  and 
le<ratiis  natiis  of  the  apostolic  see  in  Scotland.  The  arch- 
bishop of  York  takes  precedence  over  all  subjects  of  the 
Crown  not  of  royal  blood,  next  to  the  lord  high  chancellor 
of  England,  who  is  preceded  by  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. He  is  ex  officio  an  ecclesiastical  commissioner  for 
England. 

The  first  archbishop  of  St  Andrews  was  Patrick  Graham, 
who  successfully  disputed  the  superiority  of  the  see  of  York, 
and  was  constituted  metropolitan  over  all  the  diocesan 
bishops  of  Scotland  in  1 474  a.d.  His  successors  continued  to 
exercise  metropolitan  jurisdiction  throughout  Scotland  until 
1491  A.D.,  when  Pope  Innocent  VIII.  sent  the  pallium  to  the 
bishop  of  Glasgow,  and  constituted  him  metropolitan  over 
the  dioceses  of  Argylc,  Dunblane,  Dunkeld,  Galloway,  and 
Olasgow,  whilst  the  archbishop  of  St  Andrews  contiiiued 
to  exercise  metropolitan  jurisdiction  over  the  dioceses  of 
Aberdeen.  P.rechin,  Caithness,  Edinburgh,  Moray,  Orkney, 
Ross,  and  St  Andrews,  until  the  Episcopal  form  of  church 
lovernmeut  ceased  to  have  any  legal  authority  in  Scotland. 

'  Tlie  Court  of  Peculiars  ii  no  longer  bold,  inusmuch  «s  the  pecu- 
Jnrs  h.-ive  been  placed  by  Act*  of  Parliament  under  the  ordinary  juris- 
.tiction  of  the  bishops  of  the  raspectivt  dioceses  in  which  they  are 
fitaated. 


The  Church  of  Ireland  was  united,  by  the  fifth  article 
of  the  Act  for  the  Union  of  Ireland  with  Great  Britain, 
into  one  Protestant  Episcop.il  church  with  the  Church  of 
England,  and  it  had  at  that  time  four  archbishops,  who 
took  their  titles  from  Armagh,  Dublin,  Cabhol,  and  Tuam. 
The  archbishop  of  Armagh  was  primate  of  all  Ireland  and 
metropolitan  of  the  province  of  Armagh,  and  the  other 
archbishops  were  primates  of  Ireland  and  metropolitans  of 
their  respective  provinces.     By  3  and  4  Will.  IV.  c  37,  and 
4  and  5  Will.  IV.  c.  90,  the  metropolitans  of  Cashel  and 
of  Tuam  were  reduced  to  the  status  of  diocesan  bishops,  and, 
with  the  then  e)dsting  eighteen  bishops,  were  reduced  in 
■■  number  to  ten  bishops  by  the  consolidation  of  their  diocese^ 
so  that  each  of  the  two  archbishops  had  five  diocesans  sub- 
ject to  his  metropolitan  jurisdiction.     By  32  and  33  Vict, 
c.  42,  the  union  between  the  Churches  of  England  and  of 
Ireland  was  dissolved,  and  the  Church  of  Ireland  has  ceased 
to  be  established  by  law.  (t.  t.) 

ARCHDEACON.  The  office  of  archdeacon  is  of  ancient 
institution  in  the  Christian  church,  as  archdeacons  are 
mentioned  in  the  4th  century  after  Christ.  The  title  waa 
onginally  given  to  the  chief  deacon  in  each  diocese,  who 
had  the  charge  of  the  temporal  affairs  of  the  church,  and 
the  supervision  of  all  matters  which  appertained  to  the  order 
and  decency  of  divine  service.  In  the  course  of  time  the 
archdeacons  encroached  upon  the  episcopal  j\irisdiction,  but 
their  encroachments  were  restrained  in  England  by  the 
Council  of  London,  1237  a.d,  and  in  other  countries  by 
ecclesiastical  councils  held  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries. 

There  was  origically  one  archdeacon  in  every  English 
diocese,  but  there  are  at  present  by  statute  6  and  7  W'ill. 
IV.  c.  97,  at  least  tv7o  archdeaconries  in  each  diocese,  and 
in  some  dioceses  there  are  four  archdeacons.  The  arch- 
deacons are  appointed  by  their  respective  bishops,  and  they 
are  by  3  and  4  Vict.  c.  27,  §  27,  required  to  have  been  six 
full  years  in  priest's  orders.  The  functions  of  the  arch- 
deacon are  in  the  present  day  ancillary  in  a  general  way 
to  those  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  The  archdeacon  is 
sometimes  styled  "  Oculus  Episcopi,"  and  it  is  his  especial 
duty  to  inspect  the  churches  within  his  archdeaconry,  and 
to  hold  annual  visitations  of  the  clergy  and  churchwardens 
of  each  parish,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  that  the 
clergy  are  in  residence,  of  admittingthe  newly-elected  church- 
wardens into  office,  and  of  receiving  the  presentments  of 
the  outgoing  churchwardens.  It  is  his  privilege  to  present 
all  candidates  for  ordination  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese. 
It  is  his  duty  also  to  induct  the  clergy  of  his  archdeaconry 
into  the  temporalities  of  their  benefices  after  they  have  been 
instituted  into  the  spiritualities  by  the  bishop  or  his  vicar 
general.  Every  archdeacon  is  entitled  to  appoint  an  official 
to  preside  over  his  archidiaconal  court,  from  which  there 
is  an  appeal  to  the  Consistory  Court  of  the  bishop.  The 
archdeacons  are  ex  officio  members  of  the  Convocations  of 
their  respective  provinces.     See  Coja'OCATiON. 

It  is  the  privilege  of  the  archdeacon  of  Canterbury  to 
induct  the  archbishop  and  all  the  bishops  of  the  province 
of  Canterbury  into  their  r°.spective  bishoprics,  and  this  he 
does  in  the  case  of  a  bishop  under  a  mandate  from  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  directing  him  to  induct  the 
bishop  into  the  real,  actual,  and  corporal  possession  of  the 
bishopric,  and  to  install  and  to  enthrone  hiin;  and  in  the 
case  of  the  archbishop,  under  an  analogous  mandate  from 
the  dean  and  chapter  of  Canterbury,  as  being  guardians  of 
the  spiritualities  during  the  vacancy  of  the  archi-episcopal 
see.  (t.  t.) 

ARCHDUKE,  a  title  borne  during  the  Middle  Ages  by 
the  dukes  of  Austria,  Lorraine,  and  Brabant.  All  three 
archduchies  having  devolved  to  the  imperial  family  of 
Austria,  the  sons  of  that  house  are  styled  archdukes,  and 
the  daughters  archduchessaa. 
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AECHELAUS,  a  Greek  philosopher,  waa  a  native 
most  probably  of  Athens,  though  some  say  he  was  born 
at  Miletus.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  life,  but  as  he  was 
a  pupil  of  Anaxagoras,  he  must  have  lived  about  450 
B.C.  By  several  writers  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  teacher 
of  Socrates,  but  this  report  has  no  support  from  Plato, 
Aristotle,  or  Xenophon,  and  probably  has  no  foundation 
save  the  wi.sh  to  connect  Socrates  closely  with  preceding 
philosophy.  So  far  as  the  opinions  of  Archelaus  are 
known,  he  seems  to  have  followed  with  some  deviations 
kis  master,  Anaxagoras.  \Yith  him  he  admitted  a  primi- 
tive matter,  consisting  of  infinite  particles  similar  in  nature 
to  the  bodies  formed  from  them.  He  further  admitted  a 
ruling  mindj  but  he  attempted  to  overcome  the  duab'sm  of 
Anaxagoras,  and  in  so  doing,  more  nearly  approached  the 
older  Ionic  physical  philosophers.  He  thought  that  matter 
was  mingled  with  mind,  and  identified  the  primitive  matter 
with  air.  His  first  principle  was  thus  air  endowed  with 
mind.  Out  of  this  air,  by  the  processes  of  thickening  and 
thinning,  arose  cold  and  warm,  or  water  and  fire,  the  one 
passive,  the  other  active.  From  the  action  of  fire  on  water 
are  formed  the  atmosphere  and  the  mud,  out  of  which  the 
earth  and  the  heavenly  bodies  are  developed.  Living, 
organised  beings,  at  first  of  a  low  type,  spring  out  of  this 
mud,  and  gradually  the  races  of  animals  are  formed.  Man 
is  superior  to  other  beings  by  his  moral  and  artistic  powers. 
To  Archelaus  are  attributed  some  ethical  doctrines,  such 
as,  that  right  and  wrong  are  not  by  nature  but  by  custom. 
This  is  a  well-known  proposition  of  his  contemporaries,  the 
Sophists,  and' in  all  probability  it  is  attributed  to  Archelaus 
erroneously.  Ethical  teaching  was  no  doubt  ascribed  to 
him  merely  to  explain  the  completely  ethical  character  of 
the  philosophy  of  his  supposed  pupil  Socrates.  No  frag- 
ments of  Archelaus  remain;  his  doctrines  have  to  be  ex- 
tracted from  Diogenes  Laertiufl,  Simplicius,  Plutarch,  and 
Hippolytus. 

ARCHELAUS,  natural  son  of  Perdiccas,  king  of 
Macedonia,  seized  the  throne  in  413  B.C.,  after  having 
murdered  his  uncle,  his  cousin,  and  his  half  brother,  the 
legitimate  heir.  His  reign  was  remarkable  for  the  many 
improvements  he  introduced.  He  fortified  cities,  constructed 
roads,  and  thoroughly  organised  the  army.  He  endeavoured 
to  spread  among  his  people  the  refinements  of  Greek  civilisa- 
tion, and  invited  to  his  court  many  celebrated  men  of  the 
time — as  Zeuxis,  Timotheus,  Euripides,  and  Agathon.  In 
399  B.C.  he  was  killed  by  one  of  his  courtiers,  Craterus; 
according  to  some,  designedly,  according  to  others,  acci- 
dentally while  engaged  iu  hunting. 

ARCHEL.\US,  a  general  of  Mithridates,  commanded 
his  army  in  the  war  against  the  Romans.  He  was  sent  into 
Greece  with  an  armf  of  120,000,  and  after  three  days' 
aghting  w;ith  Bruttius  Sura,  occupied  the  Pirjeus.  Here 
Le  was  attacked  by  Sulla,  and  after  a  hard  struggle  was 
compelled  to  withdraw  into  Boeotia.  Sulla  followed,  and 
at  Cbjeronea,  86  B.C.,  completely  routed  him.  A  fresh  army 
was  sent  by  Mithridates,  but  at  Orchomenos,  after  a  two 
days'  battle,  Archelaus  was  again  defeated.  Peace  was  soon 
afterwards  concluded,  but  as  Archelaus  found  that  he  had 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  Mithridates,  he  fied  over  to  the 
Humans,  by  whom  he  was  well  received.  He  is  not  heord 
of  again  in  history,  but  several  of  his  descendants  of  the 
earns  name  held  high  posts  under  Pompey,  Antony,  and 
Augu<=tus. 

ARCHELAUS,  son  of  Herod  the  Great,  had  the  king- 
dom of  Judiea  left  him  by  the  last  will  of  his  father,  though 
a  previous  will  had  bequeathed  it  to  his  brother  Antipas. 
He  was  proclaimed  king  by  the  arrr y,  but  declined  to  assume 
the  title  until  he  had  submitted  his  claims  to  Augustus  at 
Rome.  Before  setting  out,  he  quelled  with  the  utmost 
cruelty  a  sedilioa  of  the  Pharisees,  slaying  neatly  3U00  of 


them.  At  Rome  he  was  opposed  by  Atitipas  and  by  niacy 
of  the  Jews,  who  feared  his  cruelty,  but  Augustus  allotted 
to  him  the  gieater  part  of  the  kingdom  with  the  title  of 
Ethuarch.  He  married  Glaphyra,  the  widow  of  his  brother 
Alexander.  This  violation  of  the  Mosaic  law  and  his  con- 
tinued cruelty  roused  the  Jews,  who  complained  to  Augus- 
tus. Archelaus  was  deposed  (7  a.d.)  and  banished  to 
Vienne.     The  date  of  his  death  is  unknown. 

ARCHELAUS,  son  of  ApoUonius,  a  sculptor  of  Priene, 
is  celebrated  by  his  bas-relief  representing  the  apotheosia 
of  Homer.  From  the  style  of  the  work,  and  from  its  Uaving 
been  found  in  the  palace  of  the  Emperor  Claudius  at  Bovilla*. 
it  may  be  concluded  that  it  belongs  to  the  1st  century  of 
the  Christian  era.  For  some  time  the  bas-relief  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  Colonna  family,  but  in  1619  it  was  pur- 
chased for  £1000,  and  placed  in  the  British  Museum. 

ARCHENA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Murcii, 
of  interest  on  account  of  its  hot  mineral  springs  and  old 
Roman  baths.  It  is  fairly  built,  and  contains  a  palace  of 
the  Corbora  family.     Population  about  2000. 

ARCHERY,  the  art  or  exercise  of  shooting  with  a  bow  and 
arrow.  The  origin  of  the  bow  as  an  instrument  of  war  is  lost 
in  obscurity.  With  all  the  ancient  peoples,  both  civilised 
and  barbaric,  the  bow  was  a  favourite  weapon,  and  skill  in 
the  use  of  it  was  regarded  by  the  Scythians  as  a  princely 
accomplishment.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  employed 
archers  to  draw  the  enemy  into  action,  and  the  exploits  of 
the  ancient  Egyptians  rivalled  those  of  the  archers  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 

There  is  no  recora  oi  the  use  of  the  bow  in  France  until 
the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  in  the  beginning  of  the  8th 
century,  although  we  have  evidence  that  in  England  both 
the  Anglo-Saxons  and  the  Danes  employed  it  in  the  chase, 
as  well  as  in  battle  against  the  primitive  inhabitants  of 
England,  many  years  before  the  Conquest.  The  probability 
is  that  it  was  first  introduced  as  a  military  weapon  into 
Britain  by  the  Romans  ;  but  it  was  under  the  Norman  rule 
that  the  practice  of  archery  in  this  island  was  not  only 
greatly  improved,  but  generally  diffused  throughout  the 
country,  so  that  England  soon  became  famous  for  its  archery, 
and  her  archers  took  precedence  of  those  of  every  other 
nation.  To  preserve  this  superiority  by  constant  practice 
appears  to  have  been  the  study  of  many  of  our  monarcha ; 
and  numerous  statutes  for  enforcing  and  regulating  the  nse 
of  the  bow  among' the  people  were  enacted  from  early  times 
until  after  the  invention  of  fire-arms.  Many  laws  were 
also  made  for  securing  the  presence  in  distant  and  obscure 
parts  of  the  country  of  persons  skilled  in  the  manufacture 
of  bows  and  all  the  apparatus  appertaining  to  archery,  for 
guarding  against  fraud  by  those  artificers,  and  also  for  the 
procuring  of  a  constant  supply  of  bow-staves  from  abroad. 
These  laws  appear  to  have  been  absolutely  necessary,  for 
in  the  olden  time  the  English  chiefly  depended  for  their 
success  in  battle  upon  the  bravery  and  expertness  of  their 
archers,  whose  appearance  in  the  field  generally  led  to 
success.  TN'illiam  the  Conqueror  is  reputed  to  have  been 
so  admirable  an  archer  that  few  could  bend  the  bow  he  used, 
and  his  Tictory  at  Hastings  was  certainly  due  to  the  skiD 
and  intrepidity  of  his  archers.  Richard  I.  performed  great 
exploits  With  his  archers  in  the  Holy  Land,  where,  according 
to  Gibbon,  300  archers  and  17  knights,  headed  by  the 
king,  sustained  the  charge  of  the  whole  Turkish  and  Saracen 
army.  It  was  in  his  reign  that  the  renowned  Robin  Hood 
flourished  in  Sherwood  Forest.  Edward  II.  levied  a  com- 
pany of  "Northumbrian  archere  "  in  the  year  1314,  for 
the  invasion  of  Scotland. 

The  battles  of  Cressy  and  Poiriers.  were  gained  by  the 
EnglLsh  archers  in  the  years  1346  and  1356  respAlively. 
Edward  IIL  was  extremely  jealous  of  the  honour  of  the 
bow,  and  anxious  that  its  glory  should  be  isaintamecL     In 
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the  early  part  of  his  reign  it  was  ordered  that  most  of  the 
sheriffs  of  England  should  each  provide  500  white  bows 
and  500  bundles  of  arrows  for  the  then  pending  war  with 
France.  In  the  following  year  this  order  was  reissued,  with 
the  difference  that  the  sheriff  of  Gloucester  should  furnish 
500  painted  bows  in  addition.  This  king  embodied  a 
company,  of  soldiers,  whom  he  called  the  "Archers  of  the 
Guard."  Edward  III.  also,  in  1363,  commanded  the 
general  practice  of  archery  on  Sundays  and  holidays  by  the 
people  in  lieu  of  the  ordinary  rural  pastimes,  which  were 
forbidden  on  pain  of  imprisonment.  In  this  reign  the  price 
of  bows  was  regulated  by  Government ;  a  white  bow  was 
Is.,  a  painted  bow  Is.  6d.,  a  sheaf  (24)  of  sharp  arrows  Is. 
2d.,  and  a  sheaf  of  blunt  arrows  Is.  Richard  II.,  in  1392, 
directed  that  none  of  his  servants  should  ever  be  unfurnished 
with  bows  and  arrows,  and  that  they  should  avail  themselves 
of  every  opportunity  of  practising  archery.  At  the  same 
date  an  Act  of  Parliament  compelled  all  persons  employed 
as  servants  to  shoot  vnih  bows  and  arrows  on  Sundays  and 
other  holidays.  In  the  year  1 402  the  English  archers  won 
the  battU  of  Homildon;  and  in  1403,  at  the  battle  of 
Shrewsbury,  where  Hotspur  was  slain,  the  most  terrible 
havoc  was  created  by  the  archers  on  both  sides.  In  the 
reign  of  Richard  III.,  it  was  enacted  that  for  every  ton  of 
Malmsey  or  Tyne  wine  brought  into  England,  ten  good 
bow-staves  should  also  be  imported,  under  penalty  of 
1 33.  4d.  for  every  de6cient  stave  ;  and  to  encourage  the  im- 
port of  bow-staves,  those  above  6J  feet  long  were  freed 
from  duty. 

For  the  manufacture  of  bows  yew  was  generally  preferred 
to  all  other  woods,  but  to  prevent  a  too  rapid  consumption 
of  yew,  bowyers  were  ordered  to  make  four  wych-hazel, 
ash,  or  elm  bows,  to  one  of  yew;  and  no  person  under  17 
years  of  age,  except  those  possessed  of  portable  property 
worth  40  marks,  or  the  sons  of  parents  owning  an  estate 
of  £10  per  annum,  was  allowed  to  shoot  with  a  yew  bow, 
under  penalty  of  63.  8d.  for  each  offence.  That  distant 
counties  might  be  properly  supplied  with  bows  and  arrows, 
llie  king  claimed  and  e-xercised  the  prerogative  of  sending,  if 
necessary,  all  arrow-head,  bow-string,  and  bow  makers,  not 
being  freemen  of  the  city  of  London,  to  any  part  of  the 
realm  that  required  the  services  of  such  artificers  ;  and 
neglect  of  an  order  to  visit  a  place  after  the  receipt  of 
instructions  to  repair  thereto,  was  punishable  by  a  fine  of 
40s.  for  every  day  the  workman  remained  away. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  it  was  enacted  that  all  arrow- 
heads should  be  well  brased  and  hardened  at  the  points 
with  steel,  and  stamped  with  the  name  of  the  maker,  under 
penalty  of  fine  and  imprisonment,  and  forfeiture  of  the 
arrows,  ic,  in  default ;  and  by  another  statute  passed  in 
the  same  reign,  it  was  enacted  that  persons  from  places 
whence  bow-staves  were  derived,  should  import  four  bow- 
staves  for  every  ton  of  merchandise  taken  on  board,  under 
penally  of  6s.  8d.  for  every  bow-stave  deficient.  In  this 
reign  the  highest  price  permitted  for  a  yew  bow  was  33.  4d. 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  it  was  enacted  that  every 
Englishman,  and  every  Irishman  living  with  an  Englishman, 
should  have  an  English  bow  of  his  own  height ;  and  also 
that  in  every  township  shooting  butts  should  be  set  up,  at 
which  the  inhabitants  were  commanded  to  practise  on  holi- 
days, under  the  penalty  of  one  halfpenny  for  each  neglect. 
In  the  same  reign  the  king,  in  preparing  for  a  war  with 
France,  directed  all  sheriffs  to  procure  a  supply  of  bows 
and  arrows  for  the  service  of  the  stat&  In  1405,  it  was 
made  penal  to  use  bad  materials  in  the  manufacture  of 
bows  and  arrows.  In  1417  the  archers  of  the  army  of 
Henry  V.  won  the  battle  of  Agincourt  This  king  directed 
the  sheriffs  of  counties  to  take  six  wing-feathers  from  every 
goose  for  the  feathering  of  arrows.  In  1478  archery  was 
encouraged  in  Ireland  by  statute     In  the  year  1424  James 


I.  of  Scotland,  who  was  himself  an  excellent  bowman, 
revived  the  practice  of  archery  among  his  subjects.  Richaid 
III.  lent  1000  archers  to  the  duke  of  Bretagne.  Tie 
same  troops  afterwards  fought  at  the  battle  of  Boswortk 
In  1485  Henry  VII.  instituted  the  yeomen  of  the  guard, 
who  were  then  all  archers,  and  in  the  19th  year  of  his 
reign  the  use  of  the  cross-bow  was  forbidden  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  because  the  long  bow  had  been  of  so  much 
greater  benefit  to  the  nation.  In  this  reign  archery  occupied 
an  important  position  in  the  fashionable  pastimes  of  the 
kingdom,  and  upon  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Henry 
with  the  Princess  Elizabeth  it  formed  a  gieat  feature  among 
the  nuptial  festivities,  the  king  himself  joining  in  the 
shooting  with  heartiness  and  glee. 

Several  Acts  were  passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
for  the  encouragement  and  promotion  of  archery ;  one 
ordered  that  butts  should  be  erected  and  kept  in  repair  in 
all  townships,  and  that  the  inhabitants  should  practise 
shooting  at  them  on  holidays.  The  same  Act  directed  that 
every  able-bodied  man,  not  being  an  ecclesiastic  or  a  judge, 
should  practise  shooting  with  the  long  bow  ;  and  the  guar- 
dians and  employers  of  youth  were  ordered  to  bring  up  the 
boys  in  their  charge  to  the  practice  of  archery,  neglect 
being  punishable  by  fine.  In  this  reign  the  practice  of 
archery  was  strongly  advocated  from  the  pulpit  by  Bishop 
Latimer  ;  and  so  jealous  were  the  English  of  rival  nations 
competing  with  them,  that  aliens  were  forbidden  to  use  the 
long  bow.  The  English  victory  at  the  battle  of  Flodden 
Field  was  due  to  the  skill  and  courage  of  the  archers 
Edward  VI.  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  practice  of 
archery  as  an  amusement,  and  his  Journal,  in  which  are 
many  allusions  to  his  successes  and  disappointments  at 
matches,  is  still  preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 

Archery  continued  to  be  an  object  of  attention  and 
solicitude  with  the  Legislature  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
and  the  price  of  bows  was  again  regulated  by  statute  ;  also, 
bowyers  were  commanded  to  keep  in  hand  always  a  suffi- 
cient stock  of  bows.  Charles  L  issued  commissions  to 
prevent  the  enclosure  of  fields  near  London,  so  "as  to 
interrupt  the  necessary  and  profitable  exercise  of  shooting 
with  bows  and  arrows,"  and  also  for  the  restoration  of  all 
shooting-marks  that  had  been  already  removed.  And  the 
earl  of  Essex,  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  raised  a 
company  of  archers  for  the  defence  of  the  king.  In  the 
time  of  Charles  II.  archery  was  a  highly  fashionable  and 
popular  recreation  with  all  classes  of  society,  and  the 
"  Merrie  Monarch  "  used  frequently  to  take  part  with  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  his  court  in  toxophilite  meetings. 
Queen  Catherine  also  showed  deep  interest  in  the  fascinating 
pastime,  and  in  the  year  1676  she  presented  a  silver  badge 
to  the  "Marshal  of  the  Fraternity  of  Archers."  Both  the 
king  and  queen  frequently  re^-iewed  the  numerous  associa- 
tions of  archers  then  existent.  In  the  spring  of  1682  a 
grand  fete  was  given  by  the  London  Artillery  Company  at 
the  Artillery  Grounds,  at  which  there  were  present  upwards 
of  1000  archers,  and  it  is  said  that  the  gala  outshone 
anything  of  its  kind  that  had  previously  been  seen  in 
England;  but  from  that  time  until  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  the  attractions  of  archery  appear  to  have 
been  overlooked,  and  its  practice  neglected.  In  the  English 
Boivman,  a  smaD  book  published  in  the  year  1801,  we  find 
the  following  reason  given  as  the  cause  of  its  revival  in 
London  : — 

"About  the  year  1776,  Mr  'Waring,  who  then  lived  with  Sir 
Aahton  Lever  at  Leicester  House,  and  who  may  justly  be  styled  the 
father  of  modem  archery,  having,  by  continual  business,  contracted 
an  oppression  upon  his  chest  (arising  principally  from  sitting  too 
closely  at  his  desk  and  pressing  his  breast  too  much  against  it,  and 
which  the  most  eminent  in  the  faculty  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
remove),  resolved  to  try  the  elTects  of  the  bow  in  affording  relief. 
He  accordingly  made   it  a  regular  exercise,  and  in   a  short  time 
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derlTed  great  tenefit  from  the  cse  of  it,  and  ascribed  hi3  care, 
ifhich  was  perfect,  to  the  practice  of  archery.  Sir  Ashtou  Lever, 
perceiving  the  good  cflects  which  so  engaging  an  amosement  had 
opon  the  constitution,  followed  Mr  Waring's  example,  and  took  up 
the  bow ;  he  was  soon  joined  by  several  of  his  friends  who,  in  the 
year  1781,  formed  themselves  into  a  society,  under  the  title  of  the 
Toxophilites,  and  met  regularly  at  Leicester  House,  having  butts 
erected  in  the  gardens  belonging  to  it. 

That  society  was  the  parent  of  the  numerous  societies  of 
archers  known  about  that  period  (t.*.,  1790).  "  The  enthu- 
siasm," says  Hansard,  in  his  Book  of  Archery,  "  can  only 
be  compared  with  that  which  animated  the  admirers  of 
Shakspeare  and  the  drama  generally  during  the  GJarrick 
era." 

There  is  now  no  means  of  ascertaining  precisely  the  period 
at  which  the  bow  was  relinquished  entirely  in  these  king- 
doms as  a  weapon  of  war.  Grose  informs  us  that  it  was 
commonly  used  by  the  English  soldiery  for  more  than  two 
centuries  after  the  introduction  of  fire-arms,  and  indeed, 
long  subsequently  to  the  adoption  of  guns,  the  bow  remained 
the  favourite  weapon  of  the  army, — a  fact  which  is  not 
surprising  when  we  learn,  on  the  authority  of  Neade,  a 
celebrated  archer  of  Charles  I.,  that  the  ordinary  range  of 
the  bow  was  from  1 6  to  20  score  yards,  and  that  so  rapid 
was  the  shooting  of  the  archers,  or  so  slow  the  firing  of  the 
musketeers,'  that  an  arcber  could  shoot  six  arrows  in  the 
time  occupied  in  charging  and  discharging  one  musket. 

But  although  the  bow  has  long  been  disused  as  a  military 
weapon,  it  has  ever  been  cherished  in  Great  Britain,  and 
particularly  among  the  upper  classes  of  society,  as  an 
instrument  of  delightful  and  healthful  recreation ;  and  it 
would  be  impossible  to  overrate  the  physical  and  moral 
advantages  accruing  from  the  regular  practice  of  archery 
— one  of  the  few  "  out-door"  amusements  that  are  as  suit- 
able for  delicate  ladies  as  for  strong  men.  "  There  is," 
remarks  Mr  H.  A.  Ford,  "  no  exercise  more  healthy  or  more 
rational,  or  which  returns  more  true  and  genuine  gratifica- 
tion to  the  man  who  practises  it."  Aa  an  exercise  for  ladies 
it  brings  all  the  muscles  generally  into  healthy  action,  and 
is,  in  Mr  Ford's  opinion,  admirably  suited  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  fair  sex, — "  general  and  equal,  without 
being  violent — calling  the  faculties,  both  of  mind  and  body, 
into  gentle  and  healthy  play,  yet  oppressing  none — withal 
most  elegant  and  graceful." 

Another  era  in  the  annals  of  the  art  may  be  dated  from 
the  year  1844,  when  a  national  meeting  of  the  arcTiers  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  held  at  York,  since  which 
time  archery  has  assumed  much  importance  as  a  national 
pastime,  and  year  after  year  the  wider  competition  which 
such  assemblages  have  secured  has  brought  forward  bowmfen 
and  bowwomen,  who,  by  their  persistent  efforts  in  carrying 
oflF  honours,  and  that  by  the  most  remarkable  achievements, 
have  carried  the  art  as  nearly  as  possible  to  perfection. 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  "  Grand  National  Society " 
archery  has  been  conducted  through  all  the  stages  of  actual 
revival  and  establishment  as  a  favourite  British  pastime. 
Rapid  progress  has,  in  every  respect,  marked  its  modem 
career.  It  was  only  in  the  year  1845  that  ladies  began  to 
compete  publicly  with  men  for  the  prizes  offered  at  ■"  The 
National,"  but  at  some  of  the  matches,  which  have,  without 
interruption,  annually  taken  place  since  then,  as  many  as 
ISO  archeresses  have  participated  in  match-shooting,  whilst 
at  least  an  equal  number  of  gentlemen  have  competed 
(vith  them  on  some  occasions,  with  a  guaranteed  prize 
list  of  about  £400.  These  anniversaries  have  been  held 
four  times  at  Leamington  and  at  Cheltenham;  thrice 
at  York  and  at  Derby;  twice  at  Shrewsbury,  at  Exeter, 
and  at  Bath ;  once  at  Edinburgh,  Liverpool,  Worcester, 
Oxford,  the  Alexandra  Park  (London),  Clifton,  Nor- 
wich, Birmingham,  Hereford,  Brighton,  and  Winchester. 
After  the  establishment  of  the  Grand  National  meeting  it 


was  found  necessary  to  fix  an' Order  of  shooting ;  hence  the 
origin  of  "  The  York  round,"  on  which  all  public  competi- 
tions by  archers  are  now  conducted,  and  which,  for  gentle- 
men, consists  of  6  dozen  arrows  at  100  yards,  4  dozen  at 
80  yards,  and  2  dozen  at  60  yards ;  and  for  ladies,  4  dozen 
arrows  at  60  yards,  and  2  dozen  at  60  yards.  By  this 
arrangement  archers  living  in  various  parts  of  the  three 
kingdoms  can  ascertain  -  their  relative  proficiency.  It  is 
upon  two  days'  shooting,  or  the  result  of  a  "  double  round," 
that  the  Grand  National  prizes  are  awarded  on  "  value " 
alone,  as  the  best  criterion  of  good  and  central  shooting. 
The  principal  of  these  prizes  are  the  champion's  gold  medal 
for  gentlemen,  and  the  challenge  silver  bracer  and  brooch 
for  ladies.  These  much  coveted  honours  are  awarded  by 
a  majority  of  points  only ;  and  the  points  for  the  cham- 
pion's medal  are  reckoned  as  follows  : — Two  for  the  gross 
score,  two  for  the  gross  hits,  one  for  best  score  at  100  yards, 
and  one  for  the  beet  hits  at  ditto,  and  the  same  at  80  and 
60  yards — making  ten  points  in  alL  The  ladies'  challenge 
bracer  (presented  by  the  West  Norfolk  Bowmen)  is  awarded 
on  the  same  principle,  namely,  for  the  greatest  number  of 
points — eight  in  alL  The  highest  score  ever  made  by  a 
champion  was  1251,  with  245  hits,  at  Cheltenham  in  1857, 
'by  llr  Horace  A.  Ford,  the  author  of  The  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Archery,  who  won  the  medal  of  Great  Britain 
as  many  as  eleven  times,  and  is,  without  doubt,  the  finest 
shot  England  has  seen  since  the  days  to  which  legends  aod 
distance  lend  a  somewhat  doubtful  glory,  his  scores  being 
absolutely  without  parallel.  He  has  now  retired  from 
public  life  as  an  archer.  The  nearest  approach  to  any  of  his 
victories  has  been  made  by  Major  Hawkins  Fisher,  who 
carried  off  the  medal  in  1871  with  955,  and  has  been 
champion  in  the  years  1871-72-73-74.  Mr  Peter  Muir, 
the  greatest  archer,  probably,  that  Scotland  has  produced, 
at  any  rate  in  modem  days,  was  the  champion  in  1863,  scor- 
ing 845.  Mrs  Horaiblow  became  the  possessor  of  the  lady 
champion's  bracer  no  less  than  ten  times,  and  the  highest 
score  she  ever  made  in  obtaining  it  was  764,  at  Leamington, 
in  the  year  1873.  To  this  lady  is  due  the  honour  of  having 
signally  demonstrated  that  the  bow  really  was  a  weapon 
adapted  to  woman's  use,  and  capable  of  evidencing,  in  their 
hands,  not  the  perfection  of  grace  only,  but-  that  of  skill 
and  talent  also.  "To  the  Grand  National  Society,  in  the 
first  instance,  is  this  jreat  increase  of  skill  mainly  owing, 
but  bevond  this,  increased  skill  has  led  to  increased  taste 
and  liking  for  the  amusement,  tUl,  in  an  ever  widening 
circle,  nearly  every  county  of  England  has  become  included 
within  it.  This  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  other  great 
meetings,  till,  at  the  time  the  present  article  is  written, 
besides  numberless  meetings  of  private  clubs,  there  are 
several  public  matches  open  to  all,  where  formerly  there 
were  none.  Thxia  we  have  the  Grand  National  itself,  the 
Leamington  and  Crystal  Palace  meetings,  the  Grand  Wes- 
tern (where  two  handsome  challenge  prizes  reward  the 
shooting  both  of  the  champion  and  championess  of  the  west 
of  England),  and  a  Scotch  national  meeting,  where  a  cham- 
pion gold  medal,  presented  by  Mr  T.  Macfarlane  of  New 
Zealand,  and  exclusively  confined  to  Scotland,  is  annually 
shot  for,  being  awarded  to  the  successful  bowman,  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  for  the  champion  medal  of  Great  Britain. 

There  are  several  societies  of  archers  in  the  three  king- 
doms, but  the  most  noted  of  the  kind  now  existing  are  the 
following : — 

The  Kotal  Compajjt  op  Aechkes. 

The  king's  body  guard  for  Scotland  was  first  consri'cutf  •! 
in  its  present  form  in  the  year  1676,  by  an  Act  of  the 
privy  council  of  Scotland.  An  earlier  origin  has  been 
claimed  for  the  company,  it  being  said  by  some  that  it  vrai 
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originally  formed  by  the  comniissioiiers  for  enforcing  the 
exercise  of  orchory  appointed  by  James  L  of  Scotland, 
who  picked  out  the  most  expert  bowmen  in  the  various 
counties,  and  constituted  them  into  a  body  of  guards  to 
defend  the  king's  person,  iu  ^vhich  di^stinguished  station 
they  displayed  great  devotion  and  braverj-  at  the  battle 
of  Flodden,  the  body  of  the  king  being  afterwards 
found  surrounded  by  those  of  his  attached  archers'  guard. 
This,  however,  is  mere  tradition,  no  authentic  record  of 
their  existence  being  found  until  the  above-mentioned  year 
1676,  when  the  minutes  of  the  Royal  Com[)any  begin  by 
stating,  that  owing  to  "the  noble  and  usefull  recreation  of 
archery  being  for  many  years  much  neglected,  several 
noblemen  and  gentlemen   did  associate  themselves   in   a 

company   for  encouragement   thereof and   did 

apply  to  the  privy  council  for  their  approbation,  and  after 
several  meetings,  did  adjust  and  concert  several  articles  and 
regulations  of  the  said  company,  and  did  further  apply 
to  the  privy  council  for  their  approbation,  which  was 
granted."  The  minutes  of  the  company  have  been  kept 
with  great  regularity  from  that  time  down  to  the  present, 
with  the  exception  of  a  period  of  about  twenty  years  at  the 
end  of  the  17th  century,  during  which  tmie  there  are  no 
records.  It  is  not  supposed  that  the  company  was  extinct 
at  that  time  from  what  can  be  gathered  from  the  succeed- 
ing minutes.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  du'-mg  the 
Revolution  the  Royal  Company  was  principally  composed 
of  upholders  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  and  that  on  this 
account  their  existence  was  for  a  time  suspended.  This 
may  be  true,  as  we  find  that  the  company  was  subsequently 
a  strong  Jacobite  body ;  but  whether  it  is  the  case  or  not. 
It  is  certain  that  the  records  recommence  in  1703  by 
informing  us  of  the  election  of  a  captain-general  to  succeed 
John,  second  earl  of  Argyle,  who  held  that  office  from  the 
formation  of  the  company  in  1676,  and  who  had  just  died. 
The  new  captain-general  was  Sir  George  Mackenzie, 
Viscount  Tarbat,  afterwards  created  earl  of  Cromarty. 
Owing  to  his  exertions  while  principal  secretary  of  state 
for  Scotland  in  1703,  he  procured  for  tlie  company  a  new 
charter  from  Queen  Anne,  renewing  all  their  former  rights 
and  privileges,  and  conferring  others,  all  which  were  to  be 
held  of  the  Crown  for  the  reddendo  of  a  pair,  of  barbed 
arrows.  This  reddendo  was  paid  to  George  IV.  at  Holy- 
rood,  when  he  visited  Scotland  in  1822,  and  to  the  present 
sovereign.  Queen  Victoria,  on  a  similar  occasion  in  1812. 

The  history  of  the  Royal  Company  since  1703  has  been 
one  of  great  prosperity.  Large  parades  were  frequently 
held,  and  were  attended  by  numbers  of  archers  dressed  in 
the  uniform  of  the  body,  which,  in  the  last  century,  consisted 
of  a  green  tartan  coat  and  white  knee-breeches.  On  such 
occasions  the  whole  population  of  Edinburgh  and  the 
surrounding  districts  turned  out  to  view  the  procession,  as 
the  company,  with  music  and  colours,  marched  down  the 
Canongate  to  Leith  Links,  there  to  shoot  for  a  prize. 
Many  distinguished  men  marched  in  their  ranks,  and,  both 
at  their  competitions  and  at  the  mess  table,  the  utmost 
hilarity  and  good  fellowship  prevailed.  Several  of  the 
leading  insurgents  in  1745  were  members,  but  the  com- 
pany was  not  at  that  time  suspended  in  any  way,  and  a 
few  years  later  no  subjects  more  loyal  or  more  attached  to 
the  constitution  could  be  found  in  Great  Britain. 

In  1 777  the  Royal  Company  erected  a  large  and  handsome 
hall  in  the  %'icinity  of  their  shooting-ground  in  the  Meadows, 
Edinburgh.  They  meet  there  periodically  for  the  transac- 
tion of  business  and  to  dine.  The  hall  is  decorated  with 
several  very  fine  portraits  of  eminent  members  of  the  body, 
in  various  uniforms,  according  to  the  rank  which  they  held 
in  the  company  and  the  time  in  which  they  lived.  Among 
them  are  some  masterpieces  of  Kaeburn,  Wataou,  Gordon, 
Grant,  P  R.A.,  Macnee,  i-c. 


la  1822,  when  king  George  IV.  visited  Scotland,  it 
was  thought  appropriate  that  the  Royal  Conijiany  should 
act  .is  his  Majesty's  body  guard  during  Lis  stay.  Con.vist- 
ing  as  the  company  did,  and  still  dors,  of  representatives 
of  almost  all  the  noble  families  of  Scotland,  together  with 
a  large  proportion  of  landed  gontrj-,  professional  men,  and 
others,  it  was  considered  that  no  fitter  body  could  be 
chosen,  especially  as  there  was  a  tradition,  as  we  have  .'■een, 
that  the  Royal  Company  had  at  a  former  period  acted  iu 
a  similar  capacity.  On  the  landing  of  the  king  ho  w.ts 
received  by  a  detachment  of  the  body,  who  surrounded  his 
carriage  inside  the  cavalry  escort  and  marched  up  with  it 
to  HoljTood.  They  occupied  the  same  position  in  subse- 
quent state  processions  ;  while  at  the  levee  and  drawing- 
room  held  by  his  Majesty  they  lined  the  staircase  and 
presence  chamber,  performing  the  duties  usually  assigned 
to  the  band  of  gentlemen-at-arms.  A\hen  Queen  Victoria 
visited  the  Scottish  capital  in  lt;42,  the  Royal  Company 
again  did  duty,  and  the  last  time  they  were  called  out  in 
their  capacity  of  royal  body  guard  was  in  1860,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  great  volunteer  review  in  the  Queen's  Park. 
Edinburgh. 

King  George  IV.,  besides  authorising  the  company  to 
take,  in  addition  to  their  former  name,  that  of  "  The  King's 
Body  Guard  for  Scotland,"  presented  to  the  captain-general 
a  gold  stick,  thus  constituting  the  company  part  of  the 
royal  household.  In  virtue  of  this  stick  the  captain-general 
of  the  Royal  Company  takes  his  place  at  a  coronation  or 
similar  pageant  immediately  behind  the  gold  stick  of 
England,  who,  with  the  exception  of  the  officers  on  guard 
for  the  day,  is  next  the  sovereign's  own  person.  The 
lieutenants  general  of  the  company  have  silver  sticks  ;  and 
the  council,  which  is  the  executive  body  of  the  company, 
possess  seven  ebony  ones.  George  TV.,  in  addition  to  the 
grant  of  a  gold  stick,  appointed  a  full  dress  uniform  to 
be  worn  by  members  of  the  company  at  court,  when  not 
on  duty  as  guards,  in  which  latter  case  the  ordinary  field 
dress  is  used.  The  court  dress  was  scarlet  and  gold,  but 
was  changed  in  1831  to  a  green  coat  with  green  velvet 
facings  richly  embroidered  with  gold  thistles  and  arrows, 
gold  epaulettes,  crimson  silk  sash,  gold-laced  trousers,  and 
cocked  hat  with  green  plume.  The  ofiicers  wear  a  gold 
sash  in  place  of  a  crimson  one,  and  an  aiguillette  on  the  left 
shoulder.  All  ranks  wear  swords.  The  shooting  uniform 
has  been  frequently  changed.  We  are  not  told  what  cofour 
the  coat  was  at  the  formation  of  the  company,  but  there 
was  a  distinctive  dress  introduced  about  that  time.  In 
1715  a  green  tartan  was  adopted  (now  the  42d  tartan), 
which  continued,  with  several  modifications  and  alterations, 
to  be  tho  uniform  down  to  1829,  when  it  was  changed  to 
green  cloth.  The  present  field  dress  consists  of  a  dark 
green  tunic  with  black  braid  facings,  with  a  narrow  stripe 
of  crimson  velvet  in  the  centre ;  shoulder  wings  and  gaunt- 
leted  cuffs  similarly  trimmed  ;  dark  green  trousers  with 
black  and  crimson  stripe  ;  a  bow  case  worn  as  a  sash,  of 
the  same  colour  as  the  coat,  with  a  centre  ornament  of  two 
arrows  crossed  saltierwise  in  a  garter  tie,  surmounted  by  a 
crown  ;  a  black  leather  waist-belt,  with  richly  chased  gold 
clasp  ;  a  short  sword,  gilt  hilted,  made  after  the  fashion 
of  a  Roman  gladius  ;  Balmoral  bonnet,  with  thistle  crna 
ment  and  eagle's  feather.  The  mess  uniform  consists 
of  a  dark  green  dress  coat  with  velvet  collar  and  gilt  bu^ 
tons,  with  a  crown  on  them,  wMw  waistcoat,  and  black 
trousers. 

The  Royal  Company  possess  two  sets  of  colours.  The 
first  banner  was  got  in  1714,  and  bears  a  representation  of 
the  common  seal  of  the  company,  viz.,  a  yew  tree  proper, 
supported  dexter  and  sinister  by  an  archer  with  a  bow  in 
one  hand  and  an  arrow  in  the  othT.  The  second  was  pri> 
cure<J  ip  J  ".''2  and  be-orc  np  od«  tide  a  ^J.or>  JTuncap*  aai* 
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on  a  field  or,  with  the  motto  "pro  patria  dulce  periculum," 
and  on  the  other  a  St  Andrew,  with  a  large  thistle  above 
his  head,  with  the  motto,  "Nemo  me  impune  lacessit." 
King  William  IV.  presented  the  company  with  a  new 
stand  of  colours  in  1832.  The  one  banner  combines  the 
nld  ones,  and  the  other  has  the  Royal  Scottish  arms,  with 
the  words  "  King's  Body  Guard  for  Scotland." 

The  following  are  the  noblemen  who  have  held  the  oflSce 
of  captain-general  since  1676  : — 

1676-1703,  John,  second  earl  of  Atholl. 
1703-1714,  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  first  earl  of  Cromarty. 
1715  1720,  David,  third  earl  of  Wemysa. 
1724-1743,'Jame9,  fiftbduke  of  Hamilton  and  Brandon. 
1743-1756,  James,  fourth  earl  of  Wemysa. 
1756-1778,  Charles,  third  duke  of  Queeusherry. 
1778-1812,  Henry,  third  duke  of  Buocleuch. 
1812-1819,  Charles,  fourth  duke  of  Buccleuch. 
1819-1823,  John,  fourth  earl  of  Hopetoun, 
1824-1830,  James,  third  duke  of  Montio$e. 
1830-1838,  George,  ninth  earl  of  Dalhousie. 
1838-  The  present  duke  of  Buccleuch. 

Most  of  the  prizes  shot  for  by  the  Royal  Company  are 
held  for  a  year  by  the  winner,  and  in  some  cases  he  receives 
a  grant  of  money  to  enable  him  to  affix  a  silver  or  gold 
medal  with  his  name  and  crest  inscribed  thereon  to  the 
prize.  The  only  prize  which  becomes  the  winner's  absolute 
property  is  one  of  £20,  presented  annually  by  her  Majesty 
to  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  a  piece  of  plate.  This 
prize  was  first  given  by  the  Scottish  privy  council  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  company.  It  was  not,  however,  con- 
tinued for  many  years,  but  was  revived  by  his  Majesty 
George  III.  in  1788,  and  has  since  been  shot  for  regularly. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  prizes  shot  for  by 
the  company  : — 

1.  Musselburgh  Silver  Arrow,  given  by  the  magistrates  of  that 
town,  and  first  shot  for  so  far  back  as  1603.  Now  the  competition 
is  confined  to  members  of  the  Royal  Company,  but  at  that  time  it 
was  probably  open  to  all  comers.  2.  Peebles  Silver  Arrow,  shot  for 
at  that  town.  This  an-ow  bears  medals  extending  back  to  1626,  but 
it  was  not  shot  for  by  the  Royal  Company  untU  1786.  3.  Silver 
Arrow  presented  to  the  company  Jjy  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh 
in  1709,  and  shot  for  from  that  time.  4.  Selkirk  Silver  Arrow, 
first  shot  for  by  the  company  in  1818,  but  in  itself  a  very  ancient 
priio.  6.  Silver  Punch  Bowl  and  Ladle,  subscribed  for  by  mem- 
Dera  in  1720,  and  having  the  gold  medal  of  the  winner  of  each 
year  attached.  6.  Dalhousie  Sword,  a  richly  ornamented  Indian 
sword,  presented  by  captain-general  the  earl  of  Dalhousie,  in  1833. 

7.  The  Hopetoun  Royal  Commemoration  Prize,  a  handsome  silver 
vase  and  gold  modal,  presented  by  captain-general  the  earl  of 
Hopetoun,  to  commemorate  George  IV. 's  visit  to  Scotland  in  1822. 

8.  Spens  Anniversary  Medal,  shot  for  in  honour  of  the  memory  of 
Dr  Nathaniel  Spens,  an  old  and  favourite  member  in  the  end  of 
last  century.  9.  Prize  given  by  the  town  of  Biggar.  10.  Silver 
Arrow,  presented  by  the  magistrates  of  Montrose.  All  these  prizes 
are  shot  for  in  the  held  at  a  distance  of  180  yards.  There  is,  how- 
ever,— 11.  St  Andrew's  Cross,  presented  in  1801  by  Sir  George 
Mackenzie  of  Coul,  Bart. ;  shot  for  at  200  yards.  There  are  two 
prizes  shot  for  at  100  yards,  namely,  12.  A  Gold  Medal  made  out  of 
"pagodas,"  being  part  of  the  money  paid  by  Tippoo  Sultan  at  the 
treaty  of  Seringapatam,  presented  by  MajorJames  Spens  in  1793;  and 
13.  A  Silver  Bugle  Horn,  presented  in  its  present  shape  in  1830,  by 
Sk  Henry  Jardine,  Knt.,  l«t  shot  for  for  some  time  previously  in  a 
less  handsome  form.  There  are  three  prizes  shot  for  at  butts,  at  a 
circular  piece  of  card-board  four  inches  in  diameter,  at  a  distance  of 
ilOO  feet  The  most  ancient  of  these  is — 14.  The  Goose  Medal,  or 
the  Goose.  The  old  mode  of  competing  for  this  was  by  building  a 
live  goose  in  a  turf  butt,  the  head  only  being  eicposed  to  view,  and 
he  who  hit  the  head  and  killed  the  goose  was  entitled  to  have  her. 
Of  course,  this  barbarous  practice  has  been  long  discontinued,  though 
it  remained  till  after  the  middle  of  last  century.  In  place  of  the 
goose's  head,  a  small  glass  globe  is  put  into  the  centre  of  the  card- 
ooard  mark  on  the  butt,  and  he  who  breaks  the  globe  with  his  arrow 
receives  a  gold  medal,  to  be  worn  for  the  ensuing  year.  15.  Papingo 
or  Popinjay  Medal,  presented  in  1831,  and  originally  competed  for 
by  shooting  at  a  stuffed  bird,  a  parrot  or  popinjay,  fixed  to  the  top  of 
a  high  pole.  He  who  brought  the  bird  down  was  adjudged  victor. 
It  having  been  found  inconvenient  to  shoot  for  the  prize  in  this 
manner,  it  is  now  competed  for  in  the  ordinary  fashion  at  butts. 
16.  A  GoM  Kedal,  held  for  a  year  by  the  person  making  the  greatest 
pggregats  B'xire  on  three  appointed  days. 


The  affairs  of  the  company  are  managed  by  a  conndl  of  seven, 
who  are  elected  by  the  whole  company  annu.iUy.  Al'hough  the 
company  has  a  right,  as  a  body,  to  elect  their  own  oflfica^  aud  admit 
new  members,  yet  both  those  ])0wer8  have  for  many  yenra  been  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  counciL  The  fees  of  entry  to  the  Royal  Com- 
pany are  £25,  and  the  entrant  has  also  to  be  balloted  for  by  the 
counciL  There  are  several  "uniform"  dinners  held  in  the  course 
of  the  year,  which  are  very  jwpular  both  with  membei-s  aud  thci- 
friends.  Smaller  aud  less  pretentious,  though  not  less  pleasant,  are 
the  "match"  dinners  held  once  a  month  by  the  shooting  members, 
after  a  friendly  match  shot  at  rovers  or  butts.  The  average  number 
of  members  belonging  to  the  Royal  Company  is  between  500  aL/ 
600. 

The  Royal  ToxoPHrLiTE  Society  is  now  established  at 
the  Archers'  Hall,  Inner  Circle,  Regent's  Park,  London, 
where  it  has  a  handsome  buOding  for  the  use  of  its  mem- 
bers, and  ample  shooting  ground.  It  was  founded  in  1781 
by  Sir  Ashton  Lever,  and  represents  the  two  ancient  bodies, 
"  The  Finsbury  Archers"  and  "  The  Archers'  Company  of 
the  Honourable  Artillery  Company,"  and  possesses,  among 
other  plate,  the  large  silver  shield  given  to  the  Archers' 
Company  by  Queen  Catherine  of  Braganza  (consort  of 
Charles  II.),  and  also  silver  arrows  of  the  same  and  of 
earlier  periods.  The  Royal  Toxophilite  Society  have  occu- 
pied their  present  ground  (about  six  acres  in  extent)  since 
1832,  when  they  obtained  possession  of  it  from  the  Woods 
and  Forests,  and  erected  on  'it  their  "  Archers'  Hall."  The 
entire  cost  of  the  building,  laying  out  the  grounds,  furnish- 
ing, and  finishing,  amounted  to  £4548,  93.  6d.  The 
society  has  for  many  years  enjoyed  special  royal  patron- 
age. King  George  IV.,  who  was  fond  of  archery, 
shot,  when  Prince  of  Wales,  with  the  members  in  their 
gardens  at  Leicester  House,  and  on  his  becoming  patron 
of  the  society  in  1787,  it  assumed  the  title  of  "Royal," 
by  which  it  has  ever  since  been  distinguished.  King 
William  TV.  was  also  its  patron,  as  was  the.  late  Prince 
Consort.  The  Prince  of  'VVales  is  at  the  present  time 
the  patron  of  the  society,  of  which  the  earl  of  Dudley  is 
the  president. 

The  Woodmen  of  Arden  hold  their  meetings  at  Meriden, 
in  Warwickshire.  The  society  was  revived,  after  a  long 
interval,  in  the  year  1785.  The  number  of  members  is 
limited  to  80;  but  the  standing  rules  relating  to  the  election 
of  a  member  were,  by  general  consent,  suspended  in  the 
case  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel.  This  occurred  at  the 
jubilee  festival  in  1835.  The  earl  of  Aylesford  is  lord 
warden  of  the  society,  whose  shooting  grounds,  which  art 
in  the  forest  of  Arden,  consist  of  about  12  acres  of  land. 
A  forest  hall  was  erected  in  1844.  The  Woodmen,  exer- 
cising a  nominal,  as  their  predecessors  did  a  real  authority, 
over  vert  and  venison,  give  appropriate  designations  to 
their  officers.  Of  these,  the  lord  warden  is  chief ;  and  they 
have  likewise  master  foresters  and  verderers.  At  the  grand 
target,  or  annual  wardmote,  whoever  hits  the  gold  first  is 
styled  (for  the  year  ensuing)  Master  Forester ;  and  whoever 
gains  the  second  gold  becomes  the  Senior  Verderer  for  the 
same  period.  In  1787  the  silver  bugle  horn  of  Arden  was 
presented  to  the  society  by  the  earl  of  Aylesford ;  it  is 
never  shot  for  at  a  less  distance  thaii  nine  score  yards, 
which  may  be  extended  to  twelve  score.  In  178S  the 
countess  of  Aylesford  presented  to  the  society  the  "  silvei 
arrow, "  to  be  annually  shot  for  at  nine  score  yards.  Gold 
and  silver  medals  are  also  presented  to  the  master  forestei 
and  senior  verderer ;  and  there  are  the  Digbcan  gold  medal. 
optime  merenti,  the  possessor  of  which  ranks  as  Captain  of 
Numbers,  he  having  gained  the  greatest  number  of  prizes 
at  the  grand  target ;  and  the  Digbean  silver  medal,  heni 
merenti,  which  confers  the  Lieutenancy  of  Numbers  upon 
the  member  who  gains  the  next  greatest  number  of 
•prizes.  The  winners  of  these  medals,  which  are  shot  foi 
at  100  yards,  take  rank,  for  the  year  thereafter,  next  tr 
the  senior  verderer. 


\  11  C  H  E  R  Y 


Practical  Aschkby. 

Implements  for  the  praotice  of  archery  are  principally 
made  in  London  and  Edinburgh,  and  are  of  various  degrees 
of  excelleuce.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon 
archers  that  they  should  select  their  gear  from  a  maker  of 
undoubted  "  good  report."  In  the  choice  of  a  bow  pre- 
ference should  be  given  to  one  which  is  under,  rather  than 
over,  the  strength  which  an  archer  can  use  without  difficulty. 
The  power  required  to  draw  an  ordinary  bow,  for  a  gentle- 
man, ranges  from  40  to  60  lb  (if.,  power  to  draw  the  arrow 
to  the  point) — 46  to  50  D)  being  the  average  power  used 
for  the  "York  Round."  The  "Royal  Archers"  at  Edin- 
burgh and  the  "  Woodmen  of  Arden  "  are  the  only  clubs 
shooting  longer  distances  than  are  recognised  by  "the  York." 
These  longer  distances  are  180,  200,  and  220  yards,  requir- 
ing bows  of  from  56  to  64  lb  power.  Gentlemen's  bows 
are  5  ft.  10  in.  and  6  feet  long.  Ladies'  bows,  of  course, 
are  lighter,  and  c:in  be  drawn  by  a  power  of  from  24  to  32 
ft),  the  length  being  from  5  ft.  3  in.  to  5  ft.  6  in.  Bows 
are  made  of  various  kinds  of  wood,  such  as  lancewood, 
snakewood,  washaba,  and  yew,—  the  last  being  generally 
preferred  for  sweetness  of  material  and  steadiness  of  cast, 
though  lance  and  other  woods  are  found  to  be  more  durable, 
much  cheaper,  and  quite  as  well  adapted  for  practice. 
Bows  are  made  of  Ihrco  pieces,  two  pieces,  and  one  piece, 
and  are  called  three-woods,  two-woods,  and  self.  Self  bows 
usually  follow  the  string.  Two-wood  and  three-wood  bows 
being  made  a  little  refle.x,  should  retain  their  shape.  It  ia 
important  that  all  bows  should  be  preserved  from  damp, 
especially  those  constructed  of  two  or  three  pieces,  as,  not 
only  does  moisture  affect  the  wood  and  cause  it  to  warp, 
but  it  also  dissolves  the  glue  by  which  the  parts  are  united, 
and  renders  the  implement  useless.  For  correct  and  pre- 
cise shooting  an  archer  must  pcssess  himself  of  the  best 
arrows  he  can  procure.  .These  should  be  of  a  weight 
adapted  to  the  power  of  the  particular  bow  for  which  they 
are  intended,  and  must  be  alike  in  thickness,  shape,  and 
stiffness.  The  standard  length  of  an  arrow  used  by  gentle- 
men is  28  inches,  and  its  weight  is  equal,  in  standard  silver 
coin,  to  from  43,  to  53.  ;  those  weighing  from  43.  6d.  to 
48.  9d.  being  used  with  bows  of  from  46  ft)  to  50  lb.  The 
lady's  arrow  is  25  inches  long,  and  weighs,  in  silver  coin, 
from  3s.  to  33.  6d.  Arrows  are  manufactured  generally  of 
red-pine  timber,  and  the  best  are  footed  with  a  piece  of 
hard  wood — usually  bullet^tree — glued  on  one  end,  upon 
the  point  of  which  the  iron  pile  is  fixed,  and  into  the  other 
end  is  inserted  a  wedge-shaped  piece  of  horn,  called  the 
nock,  in  which  a  notch  is  made  for  the  reception  of  the 
bow-string  when  the  archer  is  shooting.  The  feathering  of 
arrows  depends  in  some  measure  upon  the  taste  of  the 
shooter.  An  arrow  has  three  feathers — now  generally 
taken  from  a  turkey's  win^ — affixed  edgewise  at  the  nock 
end,  about  an  inch  from  the  end,  equi-distant  from  each 
other,  and  parallel  to  the  flight.  The  wings  are  much 
shorter  than  they  were  formerly,  ranging  from  IJ  to  2  J 
inches  in  length,  as  the  shooter  may  "desire.  One  feather 
on  each  arrow  is  of  a  different  colour  from  the  rest,  and  is 
placed  perpendicularly  to  the  line  of  the  nock  ;  it  is  called 
the  guide-feather  (or  "  cock-feather"),  as  it  enables  the 
archer  more  readily  to  place  the  arrow  on  the  bow-string. 
By  using  feathers  of  the  right  or  left  wing  for  the  same  tot 
of  arrows,  the  natural  curve  of  the  feather  is  eufHcient  to 
impart  to  the  arrow  in  its  passage  through  the  air  a  rotatory 
motion  equivalent  to  the  flight  of  a  ride  balL  The  best 
shaped  arrow  is  nearly  the  same  thickness  from  the  pile  to 
the  under  end  of  the  feathers,  from  which  it  tapers  off 
slightly  to  the  nock.  The  full-shomdered,  or  nearly- parallel- 
shaped  pile,  is  to  be  preferred. 

In  addition  to  his  bow  and  arrows  an  archer,  to  be  fully 


equipped,  must  have  a  drawing-glove  to  protect  the  hngen 
of  the  right  hand  ;  an  arm-guard  made  of  stout  calf, 
morocco,  or  other  leather,  to  shield  the  left  arm  from  tht 
stroke  of  the  string  after  the  discharge  of  an  arrow  ,  a 
waist-belt  in  which  to  carry  the  arrows  when  shooting,  and 
to  which  are  attached  a  green  worsted  tassel  for  the 
removal  of  dirt,  &c.,  from  the  points  of  discharged  arrows  ; 
and  an  ivory  grease  pot,  containing  grease  for  the  dra\ving 
fingers  of  the  glove,  of  which  tlicre  are  various  kinds, 
every  archer  using  that  which  suits  him  best.  A  doeskin 
glove,  with  the  first  three  fingers  tipped  with  smooth,  firm 
calf  or  pig  skin,  about  1 J  inch  long,  upon  '.ho  fingers,  and 
having  a  strap  to  buclde  round  the  wrist,  is  about  the 
easiest  and  best  for  use.  The  flat  tab  covering  the  three 
fingers  allows  them  perfect  freedom;  but  the  ordinary 
draw-glove,  with  cylindrical  points  and  straps  up  the  back 
of  the  hand  and  around  the  wrist  is  perferred  by. many 
archers,  whilst  others  again  prefer  screw  tips,  fitting  each 
finger  separately,  and  with  a  strap  on  the  front.  Then 
there  is  the  quiver,  which  is  generally  made  of  Japanned 
tin.  It  is  used  to  preserve  the  arrows  from  damp,  ifec, 
also  for  keeping  the  reserve  arrows  in,  as  only  three  are 
used  when  shooting  in  company ;  it  is  never  worn  except 
when  roving. 

Targets  consist  of  straw  basses  with  painted  canvas 
faces  sewed  on  them.  The  "  National "  targets  are  4  feet 
in  diameter,  and  they  have  on  their  faces  five  circles  oi 
divisions,  the  centre  one  being  gold,  and  scoring  9 ;  the 
red  scores  7  ;  blue,  5  ;  black,  3 ;  and  the  white  or  outer 
circle,  1.  These  targets  are  placed  on  stands  constructed 
of  three  ribs  of  iron  jointed  at  the  top  ;  the  two  side  riba 
have  spikes  on  the  front  edge  on  which  the  targets  rest 
the  centre  rib  is  thrown  behind,  as  a  sptir  to  support  the 
triangle.  There  should  always  be  a  pair  of  targets  provided 
by  an  archer  in  practising,  in  order  to  save  time  and 
trouble ;  and  a  young  archer  has  always  been  advised  to 
practise  at  a  short  distance,  and  to  lengthen  it  as  he  pro- 
gresses— commencing  at  20  yards,  till  he  is  able  to  hit  the 
smallest  mark,  which  will  prove  that  he  has  attained  com- 
mand over  his  bow. 

To  enable  an  archer  to  keep  a  record  of  his  shooting  the 
following  scoring-card  will  be  found  useful  (the  marks  may 
be  made  with  the  point  of  a  pin  or  pencil) :— 
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There  is  no  "  royal  road "  to  archery,  and  more  real 
progress  towards  proficiency  in  the  bow  may  be  gained  in 
a  few  hours  under  the  practical  guidance  of  an  adept  in 
the  art,  than  can  possibly  be  imparted  by  all  the  treatises 
upon,  the  stfbject  that  ever  were  written ;  yet,  for  those 
who  would  master  the  rudimects  of  the  science,  a  few 
words  may.  be  useful  upon  what  have  ever  been  considered 
the  "  five  points  of  archery,"  which  Ascham  in  his  cele- 
brated work  describes  as  "standing,  nocking,  drawing, 
holding,  and  loosing." 

1.  Roberts,  in  his  English  Bowman,  remarks  upon  the 
difficulty  of  conveying  by  verbal  description  so  accurate 
a  representation  as  the  pencil  can  give  of  an  archer 
drawing  his  bow.  It  is  a  model  of  gracefulness,  the 
attainmeut  of  which  is  so  pointedly  reoonunended  -by 
Ascham.     Mr  Ford    in  his  disquisition,  says  the  "  heeb 
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should  be  about  six  or  eight  inches  apart The 

feet  must  be  flat  and  firm  on  the  ground,  both   equally 

inclining  outwards  from  the  heels, the  position 

of  the  feet  being  such  that  a  straight  line  drawn  from  it 

would  intersect  both  heels The   knees  must  be 

perfectly  straight,  not  bent  in  the  slightest  degree 

The  weight  of  the  body 
should  be  thrown  equally 

on  both  legs In 

short,  the  footing  must 
be  firm,  yet  at  the  same 
time  easy  and  springy,  and 
the  more  natural  it  is  the 
more  likely  it  is  to  pos- 
sess these  qualities."  The 
accompanying  woodcut 
will  best  illustrate  the 
attitude  which  an  archer 
should  assume. 

2.  To  string  a  bow, 
take  it  by  the  handle  in 
the  left  hand,  with  the 
flat  side  (or  back)  towards 
the  wrist ;  place  the  horn 
of  the  under  end  in  the 
hollow  of  the  left    foot ;  ^'E-  ^^ 

then  put  the  palm  of  the  right  hand  on  the  back  of  the 
upper  end  of  the  bow,  below  the  loop  of  the  string,  with 
the  thumb  on  the  one  side,  and  the  forefinger  bent  on  the 
other  side  of  the  bow,  and  with  the  left  hand  fixed  as  the 
fulcrum.  Then  with  the  right  hand  press  the  string  up- 
wards untU  it  reaches  the  notch  in  the  horn,  and  the  bow 
is  strung,  and  should  exhibit  a  space  of  about  5J  inches 
between  the  string  and  the  interior  of  the  handle. 

"Honora  Spencer  (Mrs  Sharpe),  who  wrote  specially 
upon  archery  from  a  lady's  point  of  view, .  in  alluding  to 
the  stringing  of  the  bow,  remarks  : — '  ^VTiUst  the  right 
wrist  is  pressing  the  bow  downwards  the  other  hand  should 
be  pulling  your  bow  towards  you,  each  hand  with  equal 
pressure,  each  hand  with  equal  strength.  At  the  same 
moment  that  you  press  and  pull,  you  must  use  your  first 
two  fingers  (of  course  of  the  right  hand)  in  slipping  the 
string  into  the  groove  intended  for  its  reception.'  Another 
mode  is  recommended,  and  we  are  told  '  to  press  the  thumb 
and  forefinger  closely  against  tbe  sides  of  the  bow,  whilst 
you  pull  smartly  at  the  handle.'  This,  I  believe,  is  the 
accepted  method 
among  gentlemen  ; 
but  a  lady  has 
not  often  sufficient 
power  in  her  thumb 
and  forefinger  to 
bend  the  bow  and 
string  it  at  the  same 
moment  ;  besides 
this,  the  pressing  of 
the  bow  with  the 
wrist  is  far  more 
graceful  for  a  lady. 
The  same  remark 
and  advice  apply 
to  the  unstringing 
of  the  bow,  only 
that  the  string  hat 
to  be  slipped  out  of 
the  groove.  If  you 
find,af  ter  some  half- 
dozen  attempts  that 
this  method  of  stringing  strains  neither  the  right  nor  left 
wrist,  you  may  safely  conclude  that  your  bow  is  suited  to 
your  strength." 


3.  The  bow  being  now  ready  to  receive  the  arrow, 
the  archer  must  "  nock,"  or  place  it  on  the  string  at 
a  spot  prepared  for  it  (which  should  be  about  fths  of 
an  inch  above  the  upper  end  of  the  handle)  with  the  guide 
feather  furthest  from  the  bow,  catching  the  string  with 
two  or  three  fingers,  and  the  arrow  between  the  first  and 
second. 

4.  He  must  then  take  a  firm  position  with  his  left 
shoulder  towards  the  target,  turning  his  head  only  from 
his  neck,  and  looking  over  his  left  shoulder.  He  must 
then  raise  the  bow  with  his  left  hand,  keeping  the  upper 
end  inclined  one  or  two  degrees  from  his  body,  and  with 
his  right  hand  draw  the  arrow  to  the  level  of  his  chin,  and 
below  his  ear,  to  which  point  the  arrow  should  always  be 
drawn  while  the  left  hand  and  arm  should  be  elevated  or 
depressed,  according  to  the  distance  to  be  shot,  or  the 
strength  of  the  bow. 

5.  \Vhen  the  arrow  is  fully  drawn,  dwell  for  a  moment 
or  two  to  steady  the  aim  ; 

then  "  quit"  or  discharge 
the  arrow,  by  allowing  the 
string  to  pass  smoothly 
over  the  finger  points  with- 
out jerking.  The  position 
which  a  lady  should  as- 
sume whilst  in  the  act  of 
discharging  her  arrow  is 
illustrated  by  the  annexed 
figure,  the  correctness  of 
which  might  have  been  in- 
creased by  the  elbow  of 
the  left  arm,  in  which  there 
should  not  be  the  slightest 
bend,  being  held  straighter. 
Except  for  line  there  is 
no  accepted  theory  of  tak- 
ing aim.  Due  regard  must 
be  paid  to  the  weather. 
When  it  is  calm,  the  archer  must  fix  the  position  of  the  tar- 
get in  his  vision,  and  experience  will  soon  tell  him  how  to 
find  the  line  and  degrees  of  elevation.  In  wind,  the  line 
and  degrees  must  be  varied  to  suit  the  conditions  of  thf 
atmosphere  ;  in  a  cross  wind  there  must  be  an  adaptation 
to  the  direction  of  the  wind ;  whilst  in  an  up  and  down 
wind  more  or  less  elevation  must  be  taken  according  to 
the  strength  of  the  current. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  points  well  worthy 
of  being  remembered  by  every  shooter:  —  Have  the 
string  straight  on  your  bow.  Always  nock  on  the  same 
place.  Place  the  arrow  over  the  string,  not  between  it  or 
the  bow.  Do  not  have  the  arrow  too  tight  on  the  string. 
DraJT  slowly  and  evenl/.  Turn  your  elbow  a  little 
upwards.  Slant  the  bow  a  little  to  the  right.  Alway* 
draw  the  arrow  the  same  length.  Draw  a  little  below  the 
right  side  of  the  chin.  Always,  while  drawing,  keep  the 
elbow  of  your  right  arm  level  with  the  shoulder.  Keep 
the  "  point  of  aim  "  always  directly  in  view.  Look  along 
the  whole  length  of  the  arrow.  Be  careful  to  point  it 
perfectly  straight.  Do  not  shut  the  left  eye  ;  yet  do  not 
aim  with  it.  Make  the  left  arm  always  that  by  which  you 
change  the  elevation.  Do  not  hold  the  bow  long  fuUf 
drawn.  Never  let  the  fingers  of  your  right  hand  follow 
the  string.  Do  not  jerk,  but  loose  smoothly.  Be  certain 
that  your  bow-arm  does  not  move  wheaJoosing. 

"  Flight "  and  "  clout"  shooting  has  ceased,  and  "  roving " 
is  now  practised  only  in  Britain  by  the  two  clubs  pre- 
viously mentioned.  They  use  a  target  3  feet  in  diamater, 
and  count  arrows  four  bow  lengths  from  the  target  ;  the 
nearest  arrow  counts  two.  Shooting  at  butts  is  stil! 
practised,  the  butts  being  from  80  to  100  feet  apart;  tlie 
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marK  13  a  round  piece  hi  pasteboard  i  inches  in  diameter. 
The  shooting  is  nearly  point  blank.  (J.  sn.) 

4  Glossary,  or  Explanalion  of  Terms,  ic^  made  use 
of  in  A  rchcry. 

A. 

iLLow,  Allowanqe. — An  archer  is  said  to  allow,  or  make  allow- 
sDce  for  the  wind,  when  he  shooU  somewhat  wide  of  the  mark, 
and  on  that  side  of  the  mark  nearest  the  wind,  in  order  that  the 
wind  may  bring  his  arrow  into  the  line  of  the  mark. 

&RROW,  Bearing. — An  arrow  which  possesses  a  steady  flight. 

AjiROW,  BoB-TAiLEn. — An  arrow  increasing  in  bulk,  in  a  regular 
proportion,  from  xho  nock  to  the  pile. 

&£CUAM. — A  tort  of  eupboard,  or  esse,  to  ecntain  bows,  and  some 
times  arrows,  and  other  implemcuta  of  archery. 

B. 
Back  of  a  Bow. — The  eitenor,  or  flat  side. 
Belly  ok  a  Bow. — The  interior,  or  rounded  side  of  a  bow 
Bow- Arm. — The  arm  employed  in  holding  the  bow. 
Bow,  Self. — A  bow  made  of  one  entire  piece  of  wood. 
Bow-Shot.— iThe  distance  which  an  arrow  flies  from  the  bow. 
BowTER.  —  A  maker  of  bows. 
Bdtt. — A  mound  of  earth,  npon  which  ft  mark  to  ahoot  at  ia  nUced. 

C. 
Cast,  To. — To  become  warped. 
Cast,  The. — The' right  of  shooting  the  first,   by  winning  at  the 

last  shot,  which  is  called  getting  the  cast. 
Chrtsal,  or  Crysal. — A  kind  of  pinch  or  crack  in  a  bow. 
Cloot. — A  small  white  target,  placed  near  the  ground. 
CLOtrr-SHooTiNO. — Shooting  at  clouts. 
CookFeatuer. — That  feather  on  the  arrow  which  is  nppermost, 

and  of  the  darkest  colour. 
CoHPASS,  To  Keep. — To  observe  a  due  elevation. 
Cut  THE  Mark,  To. — Aa  arrow  is  said  to  cut  the  mark,  when  it 

Biea  strsight  towards  it.  but  falls  under  it. 

D. 
Deawino  throcoh  the  Bow.— This  signifies  drawing  so  far  that 
the  point  of  the  arrow  comes  within  the  belly  of  the  bow. 

E. 
Elevation. — The  act  of  raising  the  bow  in  shooting  at  the  mark. 
End. — The  place  where  a  mark  is  fixed. 
Eye  of  the  Stri.ng. — That  part  of  it  which  occupies  the  upper 

horn  of  the  bow. 

F. 
Fast. — A  word  used  to  caution  persons  from  passing  between  the 

shooter  and  the  mark,  and  to  direct  them  to  stand  still. 
Fletcher. — An  arrow-maker. 

Flight.— The  distance  or  path  in  which  an  arrow  flies. 
Follow  the  String. — A  bow  is  said  to  follow  the  string,  when,  by 

its  use,  it  has  lost  its  original  straightness,  and  has  obtained  a 

curve  or  inclination  forward. 

G. 
Gone. — An  arrow  is  said  to  be  gone,  wnen  it  may  from  its  flight 

be  judged  to  fall  wide  of,  or  far  from,  the  mark. 
Q&AFTF.o  Bow. — One  made  of  two  pieces  of  wood  joined  at  the 

handle. 

H. 
He  !  He  1 — This  exclamation  is  said  to  have  been  an  archer's  word 

of  call,  handed  down  from  very  ancient  days. 
Hit. — A.  stroke  in  the  target  or  mark. 
Home. — An  arrow  is  said  to  be  drawn  home  when  it  is  drawn  as 

far  as  it  ought  to  be. 
Horns  of  the  Bow. — The  ends  of  the  bow,  which  are  tipped  with 

horn. 

I. 
Inches. — A  distance  allowed  round  the  butt-mark,  within  which 

an  arrow  must  fidl  to  count. 

K. 
Eeepino  a  Lbnqth.— Shooting  the  exact  distance," although  not 

straight. 

L. 
Length. — The  distance  to  be  shot. 
LiHBS. — The  part  of  the  bow  above  and  below  the  handle. 

M. 
Make. — Any  object  shot  at. 

N. 
Nock. — An  ancient  word  still  used  by  archers  for  notch;  nocks, 

theivifore,  are  the  notches  in  the  horns  of  bows  and  arrows. 
Nocking  Point. — That  part  of  the  string  on  which  the  arrow  is 
plaoed. 


KoosE. — The  end  of  the  string  which  occupies  the  lower  horn. 

0. 
Over-Bowed. — An  archer  is  said  to  be  over-bowed  when  the  power 

of  his  bow  is  above  his  command. 
OvER-IlAtM).- Shooting  over-hand  ia  to  shoot  at  the  mark  over  the 

bow-hand' 

P. 
Pais  of  Arrows. — In  arcncry  three  arrows  are  termed  a  pair,  on 

account  of  the  liability  of  one  to  break. 
Petticoat,   or  Spoon.— Tho  ground   of  the  target  beyond  the 

white. 
Pile.  —The  head  of  an  arrow,  usually  made  of  steel  or  iron. 
Popinjay. — A  wooden  bird,  used  as  a  mark,  particularly  in  Soot- 
land. 

Q. 
QciVER. — A  case  in  which  arrows  are  kept  or  deposited,  generally 

made  of  tin. 

R. 
RoviNO. — Shootefs  at  rovers,  which  are  casual  marks-  of  uncertain 

distance. 

3. 
Self-Bow. — One  made  of  a  single  piece  of  wood,  or  grafted. 
Shaft. — An  arrow,  so  called  when  it  wants  only  the  head. 
SuAFTMENT. — That  part  of  the  arrow  occupied  by  the  feathers. 
Shoot,  A. — An  arrow  shot. 
Si.NKiNG  A  Bow. — Reducing  its  force  or  stiffness. 
Snake. — An  arrow  is  said  to  snake  when  it  works  itself  under  the 

grass. 
Stantjino  Bow. — A  bow  that  stands  well  without  sinking. 
Stele. — An  arrow  without  feather  or  head. 


Tad. — A  piece  of  flat  leather,  used  Instead  of  the  fingers  of  the 

shooting  glove. 
Target. — A  mark  to  shoot  at,  consisting  of  divers  coloured  circles. 
Target-Card. — A  card  coloured  in  the  same  manner  as  the  target, 

containing  the  names  of  the  shooters,  and  used  for  scoring  their 

respective  hits. 

U. 
Unbee-Bowed. — Using  a  bow  that  ia  too  weak  to  shoot  well  with. 

W. 

WEionT  OF  A  Bow. — The  weight  or  power  which  a  bow  requires  to 

draw  it  Y<roperly  up. 
WiiippiNO,  The. — The  material  used  to  enwrap  the  nocking  point 
Wide  Arrow. — One  that  falls  wide  of  the  mark, 
■^f  IND,   Down. — When  the  wind  blows  directly  from  the  sbooUr 

down  to  the  mark. 
^VIND,  Side. — When  it  blows  directly  across  the  line  of  mark. 
Wind,  Up. — When  it  blows  directly  from  the  mark  to  the  shooter. 

AKCHES,  Court  of  the.  This  court  derives  its  name 
from  its  ancient  place  of  judicature,  which  was  in  the  church 
of  St  Mary  of  the  Arches  (de  Arcuhus),  the  modern  repre- 
sentative of  which  is  now  called  ordinarily  Bow  Church. 
The  modern  church  is  on  the  south  side  of  Cheapside,  in 
tiie  city  of  London,  and  stands  on  the  site  of  a  very  ancient 
church,  which  was  burnt  down  in  the  great  firo  of  London 
in  16G6,  and  which  had  a  very  fine  arched  crypt,  whence  it 
derived  its  name.  The  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  which  has 
passed  for  a  long  time  by  the  name  of  the  Arches  Court, 
is  the  court  of  appeal  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  as 
metropolitan  of  the  province  of  Canterbury,  and  the  proper 
designation  of  the  judge  is  the  Official  Principal  of  the 
Arches  Courts,  but  by  custom  he  has  come  to  be  styled  the 
Dean  of  the  Arches,  from  the  circumstance  that  the  office 
of  dean  has  been  in  modern  times  usually  united  in  the 
same  person  with  that  of  the  official  principal  of  the  court 
of  appeal.  The  office  of  the  dean  of  the  Arches  may  now 
be  regarded  as  extinct,  or  at  least  as  purely  titular,  like 
that  of  the  dean  of  Bocking  iir  Essex,  inasmuch  as  the 
peculiar  jurisdiction  which  he  exercised  as  dean  (decanus) 
over  thirteen  churches,  locally  situated  within  the  diocese 
of  London,  but  exempt  from  the  bishop's  jurisdiction,  has 
been  abolished,  and  the  churches  have  been  placed  by 
statute  under  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  <rf 
London.  It  was,  no  doubt,  owing  to  the  circumstance  that 
the  Arches  church  was  exempt  from  the  bishop  of  London's 
jurisdiction  that  it  was  selected  originally  as  the  place  of 
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judicature  for  the  archbishop's  coLrt.  After  the  College  of 
Advocates  was  incorporated  and  had  established  itself  in 
Doctors'  Commons,  the  archbishop's  court  of  appeal,  as  well 
38  his  prerogative  court,  were  usually  held  in  the  hall  of 
the  College  of  Advocates,  but  since  the  destruction  of  the 
luildings  of  the  college,  the  court  of  appeal  has  had  no 
B'jttled  place  of  judicature,  and  the  official  principal  appoints 
fiom  time  to  time  its  sittings,  which  have  been  held  for  the 
most  part  in  Westminster  Hall.  The  appeals  from  the 
decisions  of  the  Court  of  Arches  were  formerly  made  to  the 
king  in  Chancery,  but  they  are  now  by  statute  addressed 
to  the  king  in  Council,  and  they  are  heard  before  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Pi-ivy  Council  By  23  Henry 
VIII.  c.  9,  the  Arches  Court  is  empowered  to  hear,  in  the 
6rst  instance,  such  suits  as  are  sent  up  to  it  by  letters 
of  request  from  the  consistorial  courts  of  the  bishops  of 
the  province  of  Canterbury  ;  and  by  the  statute  3  and  4 
Vict.  c.  86  (the  Church  Discipline  Act)  this  jurisdiction  is 
continued  to  it,  and  it  is  further  empowered  to  accept 
letters  of  request  from  the  bishops  of  the  province  of 
Canterbury  after  they  have  issued  commissions  of  inquiry 
under  that  statute,  and  the  commissioners  have  made  their 
report.  The  official  principal  of  the  Arches  Court  is  the  only 
ecclesiastical  judge  who  is  empowered  to  pass  a  sentence 
of  deprivation  against  a  clerk  in  holy  orders.  (t.  t.) 

AECHIDONA,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Malaga,  in 
Spain,  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  about  10  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Loja.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  flourishing  place 
under  the  Romans,  to  judge  by  the  statues,  columns,  and 
other  remains  which  cxd  found,  but  it  is  now,  in  the  words 
of  O'Shea,  a  "  wretched  village  with  nothing  to  visit," 
The  inhabitants,  about  7600  in  number,  are  employed  in 
f»1iit-growing,  weaving,  oil-pressing,  and  bacon-curing. 

ARCHIL,  or  Oechii,  (Oraeille,  Fr.),  a  purple  dye  yielded 
by  various  species  of  lichens.  The  name  is  supposed  to 
originate  from  the  Portuguese  rocka,  a  rock,  in  allusion 
to  the  source  from  which  the  raw  material  is  derived. 
.\rchil  can  be  extracted  from  many  species  of  the  genera 
Roccella,  Lecanora,  (fmbilicaria,  Parmelia,  and  others,  but 
in  practice  two  species  of  Roccella, — H.  tinctoria  and  R. 
fuciformis,  are  almost  exclusively  used.  These,  under  the 
name  of  "  Orchella  Weed,"  are  imported  from  the  Portu- 
guese colony  of  Angola,  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  where 
the  most  valuable  kinds  are  gathered;  from  Cape  de  Verde 
Islands  ;  from  Lima,  on  the  west  coast  of  South  America ; 
^nd  from  the  Malabar  coast  of  India.  They  grow  on 
maritime  rocks  and  on  trees  along  sea-coasts,  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  species  are  very  widely  distributed.  The 
colouring  properties  of  the  lichens  do  not  exist  in  them 
ready  formed,  but  are  developed  by  the  treatment  they 
receive  at  the  hands  of  manufacturers.  Small  proportions 
of  a  colourless,  crystalline  principle,  termed  orcine,  is  fouiid 
in  some,  and  in  all  a  series  of  acid  substances,  which  on 
treatment  split  up  into  orcine  and  other  products.  Orcine 
in  presence  of  oxygen  and  ammonia  takes  up  nitrogen  and 
becomes  changed  inta  orceine,  which  is  essentially  the  basis 
of  all  lichen  dyes.  Archil  is  prepared  for  the  dyer's  use  in 
the  form  of  a  "  liquor"  and  a  "  paste,"  and  the  latter  when 
dried  and  finely  powdered  forms  the  "cudbear"  of  com- 
merce, a  dye  formerly  manufactured  in  Scotland  from  a 
native  lichen,  Lecanora  tartarea.  The  manufacturing  pro- 
cess consists  in  washing  the  weeds,  which  are  then  ground 
up  with  water  to  a  thick  paste.  If  archil  paste  is  to  be 
made  this  paste  is  mixed  with  a  strong  ammoniacal  solution, 
and  agitated  in  an  iron  cylinder  heated  by  steam  to  about 
140°  Fahr.  till  the  desired  shade  is  developed — a  process 
which  occupies  several  days.  In  the  preparation  of  archil 
liquor  the  principles  which  yield  the  dye  are  separated  from 
the  ligneous  tissae  of  the  Lichens,  agitated  with  a  hot 
-vnmoniacal  solution,  and  erposed  to    the    action    of  air. 


When  carbonate  of  potassium  or  sodium  is  added,  a  blu>i 
dye  known  as  litmus,  much  used  in  chemical  testing,  it 
produced.  French  purple  or  lime  lake  is  a  lichen  dye 
prepared  by  a  modification  of  the  archil  process,  and  is  a 
more  brilliant  and  durable  colour  than  the  other.  The 
dyeing  of  worsted  and  home-spun  cloth  with  lichen  dyes 
was  formerly  a  very  common  domestic  employment  in 
Scotland ;  and  to  this  day,  in  some  of  the  outer  islands, 
worsted  continues  to  be  dyed  with  "  crottle,"  the  name 
given  to  the  Lichens  employed.  Stale  urine  is  the  form  of 
ammoniacal  liquor  used  in  these  localities,  and  that  in  early 
days  was  the  recognised  source  of  ammonia  in  the  manufac- 
ture. 

ARCHILOCHUS,  one  of  the  first  Greek  lyric  poets,  was 
bom  at  Paros,  one  of  the  Cyclades.  The  date  of  his  birth 
is  uncertain,  but  h»  flourished  between  720  and  660  B.a 
His  father,  Telesicles,  was  of  noble  family,  and  had  been 
selected  to  consult  the  Delphic  oracle  relative  to  sending 
out  a  colony  from  Pares.  His  mother,  Enipo,  was  a  slave. 
While  stUl  young,  Archilochus  gained  a  prize  for  a  hymn 
to  Demeter ;  he  soon  after  left  Paros  and  proceeded  to 
Thasos,  according  to  some  authorities,  as  leader  of  a  colony. 
But  his  chief  reasons  for  leaving  his  native  place  seem  to 
have  been  personal  disappointment  and  disgust.  Lycambes 
had  promised  him  his  daughter  Neobule  in  marriage,  and 
had  afterwards  withdrawn  his  consent.  Archilochus,  taking 
advantage  of  the  licence  allowed  at  the  feasts  of  Ceres, 
poured  out  his  wounded  feelings  in  verses  of  unmerciful 
satire.  Lycambes  he  accused  of  perjury,  and  his  daughters 
of  leading  the  most  abandoned  hvea  Such  was  the 
effect  produced  by  his  verses,  that  Lycambes  and  his 
daughters  are  said  to  have  hanged  themselves.  The 
satire  was  written  in  iambics,  a  measure  introduced  for  the 
first  time,  and  from  its  structure  admirably  adapted  for 
light  sarcastic  poetry.  At  Thasos  the  poet  passed  some 
unhappy  years,  and  incurred  the  great  dishonour  of 
throwing  away  his  shield  and  fleeing  from  the  field  of 
battle.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  felt  the  disgrace  very 
keenly,  for.  Like  Alcaeus  and  Horace,  he  commemorates 
thfe  event  in  his  verses.  After  leaving  Thasos  he  is  said 
to  have  visited  Sparta,  but  to  have  been  at  once  banished 
from  that  city  on  account  of  his  cowardice.  His  works, 
owing  to  their  licentious  character,  were  also  prohibited  by 
the  Spartans.  He  next  visited  Siris,  in  lower  Italy,  a  city 
of  which  he  speaks  very  favourably.  He  then  returned  to 
his  native  place,  and  was  slain  in  a  battle  against  the 
Naxdans  by  one  Calondas  or  Corax,  who  was  cursed  by  the 
oracle  for  having  slain  a  servant  of  the  Muses. 

The  writings  of  Archilochus  consisted  of  elegies,  hymns, 
— one  of  which  used  to  be  sung  by  the  victors  in  the 
Olympic  games, — and  of  poems  in  the  iambic  and  trochaic 
measures.  To  him  certainly  we  owe  the  invention  of 
iambic  poetry  and  its  applicarion  to  the  purposes  of  satire. 
The  only  previous  measures  in  Greek  poetry  had  been  the 
epic  hexameter,  and  its  ofl'shoot  the  elegiac  metre  ;  but  the 
slow  measured  structure  of  hexameter  verse  was  utterly 
unsuited  to  express  the  quick,  light  motions  of  satire. 
Archilochus  made  use  of  the  iambus  and  the  trochee,  and 
organised  them  into  the  two  forms  of  metre  known  as  the 
iambic  trimeter  and  the  trochaic  tetrameter.  The  trochaic 
metre  he  generally  used  for  subjects  of  a  serious  nature;  the 
iambic  for  satires.  He  was  also  the  first  to  make  use  of 
the  arrangement  of  verses  called  the  epode.  Horace  in  his 
metres  to  a  great  extent  follows  Archilochus.  All  ancient 
authorities  unite  in  praising  the  poems  of  Archilochus,  in 
tenrj  which  appear  to  be  somewhat  exaggerated.  His  verses 
seem  certainly  to  have  possessed  strength,  fleiibiUty,  nervous 
vigour,  and,  beyond  everything  else,  impetuous  vehemence 
and  energy.  Horace  spealis  of  the  "rage"  of  Archilochus,  and 
Hadrian  -all&  his  verses  "  ng'.ag  iambics."    By  his  country- 
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meti  he  was  reverenced  as  the  equal  of  Homer,  and  statues 
of  these  two  poets  were  dedicated  on  the  same  day.  The 
fragments  of  Archilochus  are  to  be  found  in  the  collections 
of  smaller  Greek  poets  by  Jacobs,  Bergk,  and  Gaisford, 
and  have  been  published  separately  by  Liebel,  Archiloclii 
ReliqvSce,  Leipsic,  1812,  1818. 

ARCHIMANDRITE  (from  ^ivipa,  a  fold,  cloister,  or 
convent),  is  a  title  in  the  'Greek  Church  applied  to  a 
superior  abbot,  who  has  the  supervision  of  several  abbots 
and  cloisters.  The  name  has  sometimes  been  applied 
generally  to  superiors  of  large  .convents.  In  Russia  the 
bishops  are  selected  from  among  the  archimandrites. 
Although  the  title  is  peculiar  to  the  Greek  Church, 
it  has  found  its  way  into  Western  Europe.  •  It  is  used  in 
Sicily,  Hungary,  and  Poland,  and  has  even  been  applied 
to  bishops  of  the  Latin  Church. 

ARCHIMEDES,  the  greatest  mathematician  aud  the 
most  inventive  genius  of  antiquity,  was  bom  at  Syracuse, 
in  Sicily,  about  287  b.o.  In  his  youth  he  went  to 
Alexandria,  end  completed  his  education  there  under 
Conon,  at  the  royal  school  of  the  Ptolemies,  of  which 
Euclid  had  been  the  ornament  some  half  a  century  before. 
On  his  return  to  his  native  city  he  devoted  himself  to 
geometrical  investigations,  and  by  his  great  energy  and 
inventiveness  carried  the  science  far  beyond  the  limits  it 
had  then  attained.  Combined  with  his  remarkable  faculty 
of  analysis  was  a  power  of  practical  application  which 
enabled  him  to  establish  the  science  of  engineering  upon  a 
solid  mathematical  basis.  Of  the  facts  of  his  private  life 
we  have  but  a  few  disconnected  notices.  He  was  the. 
devoted  friend,  and,  according  to  some  accounts,  the 
relative  of  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse ;  and  he  was  ever 
ready  to  exercise  his  ingenuity  in  the  service  of  his  admirer 
and  patron.  Popularly,  Archimedes  is  best  known  as 
the  inventor  of  ingenious  contrivances,,  though  many  of  the 
stories  handed  down  about  these  are  probably  fabulous. 
Ee  devised  for  Hiero  engines  of  war,  which  almost  terrified 
the  Romans,  and  which  protractefd  the  siege  of  Syracuse 
far  three  years.  There  is  a  story  that  he  constructed  a 
burning  mirror  which  set  the  Roman  ships  on  fire  when 
they  were  within  a  bow-shot  of  the  wall.  This  has  been 
discredited  because  neither  Polybius,  Livy,  nor  Plutarch 
moLtion  it ;  mirrors  may,  however,  as  Buffon  showed,  be 
eo  arranged  as  to  bum  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  it 
IB  probaVle  that  Archimedes  had  constructed  some  such 
burning  instrument,  though  the  connection  of  it  with  the 
destruction  of  the  Roman  fleet  is  more  than  doubtful. 
Among  the  most  celebrated  of  his  contributions  to  practical 
science  are  his  discoveries  in  hydrostatics  and  hydraulics. 
The  account  usually  given  of  one  of  these  is  remarkable. 
Hiero,  it  is  said,  had  set  him  to  discover  whether  or  not 
the  gold  which  he  had  given  to  an  artist  to  work  into  a 
crownforhim  had  been  mixed  with  baser  metal  Archimedes 
was  puzzled  till  one  day,  as  he  was  stepping  into  a  bath 
and  observed  the  water  running  over,  it  occurred  to  him 
that  the  excess  of  bulk  occasioned  by  the  introduction  of 
alloy  could  be  measured  by  putting  the  crown  and  an  equal 
weight  of  gold  separately  into  a  vessel  fiUed  with  water, 
and  observing  the  difference  of  overflow.  He  was  so  over- 
joyed when  this  happy  thought  struck  him  that  he  ran  home 
without  his  clothes,  shouting,  "  tvprfxa,  cvpijKoi," — I  have 
found  it,  I  have  found  it.  It  may  have  been  this  that 
led  to  his  establishing  the  fundamental  principle  still 
known  by  his  name,  that  a  body  immersed  in  a  liquid 
BQstains  an  upward  pressure  equal  to  the  weight  of  the 
liquid  displaced.  Among  a  number  of  other  mechanical 
inventions  ascribed  to  him,  the  water-screw  may  be 
mentioned,  which  still  bears  his  name.  .  His  estimate 
of  the  capabilities  of  the  lever  is  expressed  in  the  saying 
attributed    to    him,    Aos    irov   <rru>,    koI    t^v   -y^v    kivvvw. 


"  Give  me  a  fulcrum  on  which  to  rest,  and  I  will  move 
the  earth." 

The  life  of  this  philosopher  ends  with  the  capture  of 
Syracuse  by  Marcellus,  212  B.c.  In  the  general  massacre 
which  followed  the  fall  of  the  city,  Archimedes,  while 
engaged  in  drawing  a  mathematical  figure  on  the  sand,  was 
run  through  the  body  by  a  Roman  soldier.  No  blame 
attaches  to  the  Roman  general,  Marcellus,  since  he  had 
given  orders  to  his  men  to  spare  the  house  and  person  of 
the  sage  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  his  triumph  he  lamented 
the  death  cf  so  illustrious  a  person,  directed  an  honourable 
burial  to  be  given  him,  and  befriended  his  surviving 
relatives.  In  accordance  with  the  expressed  desire  of  the 
philosopher,  his  tomb  was  marked  by  the  figure  of  a  sphere 
inscribed  in  a  cylinder — the  discovery  of  the  relation 
between  the  volumes  of  a  sphere  and  its  circumscribing 
cylinder  being  regarded  by  him  as  his  most  valuable 
achievement.  When  Cicero  was  quaestor  in  Sicily  (75  b.c), 
he  found  the  tomb  of  Archimedes,  near  the  Agrigentine 
gate,  overgrown  with  thorns  and  briers.  "  Thus,"  says 
Cicero  {Tusc.  Disp.  v.  23),  "  would  this  most  famous  and 
once  most  learned  city  of  Greece  have  remained  a  stranger 
to  the  tomb  of  one  of  its  most  ingenious  citizens,  had  it 
not  been  discovered  by  a  man  of  Arpinum."  The  range 
and  importance  of  the  scientific  labours  of  Archimedes  will 
be  best  understood  from  a  brief  account  of  those  writings 
which  have  come  down  to  us  ;  and  it  may  be  remarked 
that  though  some  useful  and  important  works  may  have 
perished,  it  is  probable  that  these  are  chiefly  details  of  his 
mechanical  inventions,  and  that  all  his  most  valuable 
mathematical  discoveries  have  been  preserved.  The  follow- 
ing treatises  have  escaped  the  ravages  of  time  : — 

(1.)  On  the  Sphere  and  Cylinder  {irepl  t^j  (nftalpat  koi 
ToiJ  KvXtvSpov).  This  treatise  consists  of  two  books,  dedi- 
cated to  Dositheus,  and  containing  a  number  of  propositions 
relative  to  the  dimensions  of  spheres,  cones,  and  cylinders, 
all  demonstrated  in  a  strictly  geometrical  method.  The 
first  book  contains  fifty  propositions,  the  most  important 
of  which  are  : — Prop.  XIV.  on  the  measure  of  the  curve 
surface  of  a  cylinder  ;  Props.  XV.  and  XVI.  on  the  surface 
of  a  cone  ;  Prop  XVII.  of  a  frustrum  of  a  cone  ;  Prop. 
XXII.  of  a  circle  ;  Prop.  XXXV.  of  the  surface  of  a 
sphere  ;  and  Prop.  XXXVU.  of  the  relation  between  a 
sphere  and  its  circumscribing  cylinder.  The  second  book 
contains  ten  propositions,  which  chiefly  relate  to  plane 
spherical  sections. 

(2.)  The  Measure  of  the  Circle  (kvkXov  /icTpTjo-i?)  is  a 
short  book  of  three  propositions.  Prop.  I.  proves  that  the 
area  of  a  circle  is  that  of  a  triangle  whose  base  is  equal  to 
its  circumference,  and  height  equal  to  its  radius;  Prop.  IL 
shows  that  the  circumference  of  a  circle  exceeds  three 
times  its  diameter  by  a  small  fraction,  which  is  less  than 
•f  5  and  greater  than  ^  ;  and  Prop.  III.  that  a  circle  is  to 
its  circumscribing  square  nearly  as  11  to  14.  He  arrived 
at  these  wonderfully  accurate  results  by  inscribing  in  and 
circumscribing  about  a  circle  two  polygons,  each  of  96  • 
sides ;  and,  assuming  that  the  perimeter  of  the  circle  lay 
between  those  of  the  polygons,  he  obtained  by  actual 
measurement  the  limits  he  has  assigned. 

(3.)  Conoids  and  Spheroids  (vipl  xufociScW  kox  cr<j>aipoei- 
Sfuiv)  is  a  treatise  in  forty  propositions,  on  tli?  ^puperficial 
and  solid  dimensions  of  the  solids  generated  by  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  conic  sections  about  their  axes. 

(4.)  On  Spirals  {ntpl  iXiKuiv),  is  a  book,  in  twenty -eight 
propositions,  upon  the  properties  of  the  curve  now  known 
as  the  spiral  of  Archimedes,  which  is  traced  out  by  a 
radius  vector,  whose  length  is  proportional  to  the  angle 
through  which  it  has  turned  from  the  initial  position. 

(5.)  Equiponderants  and  Centres  of  Gravity  {vcpX 
(TriTTiBoiV  UTopQOTTiKtiiV  rf  KtvTpa  fiapCiy  fTTnrt&iuiy).      This  Con- 
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ikta  of  two  books,  and  may  be  called  the  foundation  of 
theoretical  mechanics,  for  the  previous  contributions  of 
Aristotle  were  comparatively  vague  and  unscientific.  Ln 
vhe  first  book  there  are  fifteen  propositions,  with  eight 
postulates ;  and  demonstrations  are  given,  much  the  same  as 
those  still  employed,  of  the  centres  of  gravity — ^(1)  of  any 
two  weights,  (2)  of  any  parallelogram,  (3)  of  any  triangle, 
(4)  of  any  trapezoid.  The  second  book  is  devoted  to  the 
finding  the  centres  of  gravity  of  parabolic  segments. 

(6.)  The  Quadrature  of  the  Parabola  (TfTpayiuvurfm's 
jrapa/SoX^?)  is  a  book  in  twenty-four  propositions,  demon- 
strating that  the  area  of  a  parabola  is  J  of  the  triangle 
having  its  double  ordinate  for  base  and  abscissa  for  height. 
His  method  of  arriving  at  this  result  is  most  interesting, 
as  being  a  sort  of  rude  approximation  to  the  modem 
process  of  area  summation  by  integration.  The  expedients 
to  which  he  resorted  to  avoid  the  idea  of  infinity  are  no 
less  curious  than  they  are  admirable. 

(7.)  On  Bodies  floating  in  Liquids  (Ilcpt  tSv  vSan 
iffturra/jLevav),  is  a  tr.  atise  in  two  books,  on  the  principles 
of  floating,  and  the  positions  of  equilibrium  of  floating 
parabolic  conoids. 

(8.)  The  Psammites  (6  {l/afifii-n)^,  Lat.  Arenarjfis,  or  sand 
counter),  a  small  treatise,  dedicated  to  Gelo,  the  eldest  son 
of  Hiero,  on  arithmetical  numeration,  applied  to  reckoning 
grains  of  sand,  is  curious  as  containing  the  germ  of  the 
modem  system  of  logarithms. 

(9.)  A  collection  of  Lemmas,  consisting  of  fifteen  pro- 
positions in  plane  geometry.  This  has  come  down  to  us 
through  a  Latin  version  of  an  Arabic  manuscript,  and  its 
authenticity  has  been  questioned. 

In  the  edition  of  Archimedes,  published  by  Revault  at 
Paris  in  1615,  the  following  works  are  said  to  be  lost : — 
On  the  Crown  of  Hiero  ;  on  the  Cochleon,  or  Water-Screw  ; 
uL  the  Helicon,  or  Endless  Screw ;  on  the  Trispasfon,  or  Com- 
bination of  Wheels  and  Axles  ;  on  the  Machines  employed  at 
','ie  Siege  of  Syracuse ;  on  the  Burning  Mirror ;  on  the 
Machines  moved  hy  Air  and  Water ;  and  on  the  Material 
Sphere.  We  do  not  know,  however,  that  he  ever  committed 
accounts  of  his  mechanical  inventions  to  writing. 

The  Edilo princeps  of  the  works  of  Archimedea,  with  the  commen- 
tary of  Entocios,  is  that  printed  at  Basil,  in  1544,  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  by  Hervagiua.  A  Latin  translation  of  them  was  published 
by  Isaac  Barrow  in  1675  (London,  4to).  Nicholas  Tartalea  (a 
celebrated  algebraist),  published  in  Greek  and  Latin  the  treatises 
on  the  Centra  of  Gravity,  on  the  Quadrature  of  the  Parabola,  and 
on  Floating  Bodies  {WemcQ,  1543).  Frederic  Commandine  edited  the 
beautiful  Aldine  edition  of  1558,  4to,  which  contains  Circuli 
Dimensio,  De  Lineis  Spiralibus,  Quadratura  Paraboles,  ttc, 
Conoidibus  et  Spheroidibus,  and  De  nuviero  Arence ;  and  in  1565 
the  same  mathematician  published  the  two  books  Dt  iis  qua 
vehuntur  in  Aqud,  The  most  complete  and  magnificent  edition  of 
the  works  is  that  edited  by  Torelli,  and  published  with  the  com- 
mentaries of  Eutocius  at  Oxford,  in  1792,  folio.  The  most  valuable 
edition  of  the  Arenarius,  which  is  also  the  first  modem  translation 
of  any  part  of  Archimedes,  is  that  published  in  English  by  Anderson 
(London,  1784),  with  useful  notes  and  illustrations.  The  first 
modem  translation  of  the  works  is  the  French  edition  published  by 
F.  Peyrard  (Paris.  1808,  2  vols.  8vo).  A  German  translation,  by 
Nizze,  was  published  at  Stralsund  in  1824,  and  another  by 
Gutenacker,  at  Wurzburg,  1828,  8vo.  See  Quart.  Rev.,  vol  iii.  p. 
89;  Plutarch's  ii/eo/3/ar«W!ij/  Pope  Blount's  Censiira  Celebrium 
Authorum  (London,  1690)  ;  the  Arenarius  of  Archimedes,  Oxford, 
1837;  Ed.  Rev.,  vol.  xi.  p.  185;  VoveWsEistory  of  NaluraU  Philo- 
sophy (Lardner's  CycL),  p.  40. 

ARCHIMEDES,  Screw  of,  a  machine  for  raising 
water,  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Archimedes,  for  the 
purpose  ot  removing  water  from  the  hold  of  a  large  ship 
that  had  been  built  by  King  Hiero.  It  consists  of  a  water- 
tight cylinder,  enclosing  a  ohamber  walled  off  by  spiral 
divisions  running  from  end  to  end,  inclined  to  the  horizon, 
with  its  lower  open  end  placed  in  the  water  to  be  raised. 
A  section  of  it  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  woodcut. 
The  wat6r,  while  occupying  the  lowest  portion  in  each  suc- 


cessive division  of  the  spiral  chamber,  is  lifted  mechanically 
by  the  turning  of  the  machine.      Another  form   of  the 


Screw  of  Archimedes. 


screw  has  the  spiral  revolving  free  in  a  fixed  cylinder,  bnt 
neither  of  the  machines  is  now  much  used. 

ARCHIPELAGO,  a  name  which,  though  it  is  now 
applied  to  any  island-studded  sea,  was  formerly  the 
distinctive  designation  of  what,  though  still  known  as 
the  Archipelago,  is  often  distinguished  as  the  Grecian 
Archipelago,  namely,  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  which 
lies  between  Greece  and  Thessaly  on  the  W.  and  Asia 
Minor  on  the  E. — the  ^gean  Sea  ('Aryaroi'  n^Xayos)  of 
the  ancients.  Several  etymologies  of  the  name  have  been 
proposed,  as — (1),  It  is  a  cormption  of  the  ancient  name; 
(2),  it  is  from  the  modem  Greek,  "Ayio  ElcXayo,  the  Holy 
Sea ;  (3),  it  arose  at  the  time  of  the  Latin  empire,  and 
means  the  Sea  of  the  Kingdom  (Arche);  (4),  it  is  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Turkish  name,  Ak  Degniz,  Argon  Pelagos,  the 
White  Sea ;  (5),  it  is  simply  Archipelagus,  the  Chief  Sea. 

The  Grecian  Archipelago  abounds  in  islands,  of  which 
the  following  are  the  chief  : — Thaso,  near  the  Rumelian 
(Thracian)  coast,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Karasa 
[NeMus)  ;  Samothraki,  fronting  the  Gulf  of  Sareg  ;  Imbro 
and  Lemnos,  in  prolongation  of  the  peninsula  of  GaUipoli 
{Chersonesus  Thracica) ;  Skiathos,  Skopelo,  Celadroni, 
Peristeria,  (fee,  running  out  from  the  southem  extremity  of 
the  ThessaUan  coast ;  Negropont  (Euhoea),  the  largest  of 
all,  along  the  east  coast  of  Greece ;  Skyros,  with  its 
satellites,  east  of  Negropont ;  Mitylene  (Lesbos)  and  Chios, 
off  Asia  Minor ;  Samo  and  Nikari  (Icaria),  in  prolonga 
tion  from  Cape  St  Maria  (Mycale  Pr.) ;  Stancho  {Cos,  ia- 
Tai/-K<u),  in  the  Gulf  of  Cos,  with  Kalymno  to  the  north ; 
and  finally,  the  great  group  of  the  Cyclades,  of  which  the 
most  important  are  Andros,  Tenos,  Myconos,  and  Delos,  in 
prolongation  of  Euboea,  Zea  (Ceos),  and  Cythnos,  running 
out  from  the  south  of  Attica,  and  Melos,  Kimolos,  Siphnos, 
Antiparos,  Paros,  Naxos,  Amorgos,  Astj-nactea,  forming  a 
curve,  from  west  to  east,  with  its  convexity  to  the  north, 
while  to  the  south  are  a  number  of  smaller  islands.  This 
profusion  gives  beauty  and  picturesqueness  to  the  sea,  but 
renders  its  navigation  diflacult  and  dangerous,  notwith- 
standing the  large  number  of  safe  and  commodious  gulfs 
and  bays.  Many  of  the  islands  are  of  volcanic  formation ; 
while  others,  as  Paros,  are  mainly  composed  of  pure  white 
inarble.  The  larger  islands  have  some  very  fertile  and  well- 
watered  valleys  and  plains.  The  chief  productions  are 
wheat,  wine,  oil,  mastic,  figs,  raisins,  honey,  wax,  cotton, 
and  spk.  Tl\e  people  are  employed  in  fishing  for  coral 
and  sponges,  as  well  as  for  bream,  mullet,  and  other  fish. 
The  men  are  hardy,  well  built,  and  handsome ;  and  th« 
women  are  noted  for  their  beauty,  the  ancient  Greek  type 
being  well  preserved.  The  Cyclades  belong  to  Greece; 
most  of  the  other  islands  to  Turkey. 

The  other  Archipelagoes,  portions  of  ocean  with  numerous 
islands  in  close  contiguity,  as  the  Indian,  Caribbean, 
Patagonian,  &c.,  will  oe  dej;cribed  in  their  respective  placets 
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ARCHITECTURE  (Latin  archil,.-lu>ci,  from  the  Greek 
ap^^iTiKTuv,  a  master-builder)  is  the  art  of  building 
according  to  principles  which  are  determined,  not  merely 
by  the  ends  the  edifice  is  intended  to  serve,  but  by  con- 
siderations of  beauty  and  harmony.  It  cannot  be  defined 
83  the  art  of  building  simply,  or  even  of  building  well. 
The  end  of  building  as  such  is  convenience,  use,  irrespec- 
tive of  appearance;  and  the  employment  of  materials  to 
this  end  is  regulated  by  the  mechanical  principles  of  the 
constructive  art  The  end  of  architecture  as  an  art,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  so  to  arrange  the  plan,  masses,  and  enrich- 
ments of  a  structure  as  to  impart  to  it  interest,  beauty, 
grandeur,  unity,  power.  Architecture  thus  necessitates  the 
possession  by  the  builder  of  gifts  of  imagination  as  well  as 
of  technical  skill,  and  in  all  works  of  architecture  properly 
BO  called  these  elements  must  exist,  and  be  harmoniously 
combined.  The  combination  of  technical  with  imaginative 
features  removes  architecture  from  the  precise  position 
occupied  by  painting,  sculpture,  and  music,  but  does  this 
more  in  appearance  than  in  reality,  since  the  greatest 
■works  of  the  architect  must  always  be  those  in  which  the 
imagination  of  the  artist  is  most  plainly  seen. 

Like  the  other  arts,  architecture  did  not  s'pring  into 
existence  at  an  early  period  of  man's  history.  The  ideas 
of  symmetry  and  proportion  which  are  afterwards  embodied 
in  material  structures  could  not  be  evolved  until  at  least  a 
moderate  degree  of  civilisation  had  been  attained,  while  the 
efforts  of  primitive  man  in  the  construction  of  dwellings 
must  have  been  at  first  determined  solely  by  his  physical 
wants.  Only  after  these  had  been  provided  for,  and 
materials  amassed  on  which  his  imagination  might  exercise 
itself,  would  he  begin  to  plan  and  erect  structures,  possess- 
ing not  only  utility,  but  also  grandeur  and  beauty.  Before 
proceeding  to  inquire  into  the  history  of  architecture,  it 
may  be  well  to  enumerate  briefly  the  elements  which  in 
combination  form  the  architectural  perfection  of  a  build- 
ing. These  element-s  have  been  very  variously  determined 
by  different  authorities.  Vitruvius,  the  only  ancient  writer 
on  the  art  whose  works  have  come  down  to  us,  lays  down 
three  qualities  as  indispensable  in  a  fine  building,  viz, 
Firmitas,  Utililas,  Venustas,  stability,  utility,  beauty.  la 
an  architectural  point  of  view  the  last  is  the  principal, 
though  not  the  sole  element ;  and,  accordingly,  the  theory 
of  architecture  is  occupied  for  the  most  part  with  aesthetic 
considerations,  or  the  principles  of  beauty  in  designing. 
Of  such  principles  or  qualities  the  following  appear  to  be 
the  most  important :  size,  proportion,  harmony  and  sym- 
metry, ornament,  and  colour.  All  other  elements  may  be 
reduced  under  one  or  other  of  these  heads. 

With  regard  to  the  first  quality,  it  is  clear  that,  as  the 
feeling  of  power  is  a  source  of  the  keenest  pleasure,  size, 
or  vastness  of  proportion,  will  not  only  excite  in  the 
jnind  of  man  the  feelings  of  awe  with  which  he  regards 
■the  sublime  in  nature,  but  will  impress  him  with  a  deep 
sense  of  the  majesty  of  human  power.  It  is,  therefore, 
a  double  source  of  pleasure.  The  feelings  vnih.  which  we 
regyd  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  the  vast  monoliths  at 
Rome,  the  massive  temples  of  Sicily  and  the  Parthenon, 
and  the  huge  structures  of.  Stonehenge,  sufficiently  attest 
tbe  truth  of  this  principle. 

The  qualities  in  the  general  disposition  of  the  parts  of 
a  building  which  are  calculated  to  give  pleasure  to  the 
beholder,  are  proportion,  harmony,  and  symmetry.  To 
obtain  a  clear  idea  of  the  general  plan  in  order  to  appre- 
ciate these  qualities,  the  best  method  is  to  contemplate 
the  building  under  conditions  that  prevent  ihe  mind  from 


being  disturbed  by  the  consideration  of  the  details — ui 
a  distance,  for  instance,  or  by  moonlight,  when  its  out- 
lines may  be  seen  star%ding  boldly  out  against  the  sky. 
Thus  the  mass  of  a  Gothic  cathedral,  the  proportion  of  its 
I)arts,  the  outline  of  tower,  nave,  choir,  and  lady-chapel, 
tl^  deep  shadows  which  show  the  projection  or  recess  of 
its  various  parts,  are  in  themselves  beautiful  even  when 
there  is  not  light  enough  to  distinguish  mouldings,  carvings, 
or  tracery. 

Proportion  itself  depends  essentially  upon  tho  employ- 
ment of  mathematical  ratios  iu  the  dimensions  of  a  building. 
It  is  a  curious  but  significant  fact  that  such  proportions  as 
those  of  an  exact  cube,  or  of  two  cubes  placed  side  by  side 
— dimensions  increasing  by  one-half  {e.g.,  20  feet  high,  30 
wide,  and  45  long)— or  the  ratios  of  the  base,  perpendicular, 
and  hypotenuse  of  a  right-angled  triangle  {e.g.,  3,  4,  5,  or 
their  multiples) — please  the  eye  more  than  dimensions  taken 
at  random.  No  defect  is  more  glaring  or  more  unpleasant 
than  want  of  proportion.  The  Gothic  architects  appear 
to  have  been  guided  in  their  designs  by  proportions  based 
on  the  equilateral  triangle. 

By  harmony  is  meant  the  general  balancing  of  the  several  Ha«nonj 
parts  of  the  design.  It  is  proportion  applied  to  the  mutual 
relations  of  the  details.  Thus,  supported  parts  should  have 
an  adequate  ratio  to  their  supports,  and  the  same  should  be 
the  case  with  solids  and  voids.  Due  attention  to  proportion 
and  harmony  gives  the  appearance  of  stability  and  repose 
which  is  indispensable  to  a  really  fine  building.  Sym-  Symmetry 
metry  is  uniformity  in  plan,  and,  when  not  carried  to 
excess,  is  undoubtedly  efl'ective.  But  a  building  too 
rigorously  symmetrical  is  apt  to  appear  cold  and  tasteless. 
Such  symmetry  of  general  plan,  with  diversity  of  detail,  as 
is  presented  to  us  in  leaves,  animals,  and  other  natural 
objects,  is  probably  the  just  medium  between  the  excesses 
of  two  opposing  schools. 

Next  to  general  beauty  or  grandexir  of  form  in  a  building  Omaio«. 
comes  architectural  ornament.  Ornament,  of  course,  may 
be  used  to  excess,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  it  should  be  con- 
fined to  the  decoration  of  constructive  parts  of  the  fabric  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  total  absence  or  a  paucity  of  orna- 
ment betokens  an  unpleasing  poverty.  Ornaments  may 
be  divided  into  two  classes — mouldings  and  the  sculptured 
representation  of  natural  or  fanciful  objects.  Mouldings, 
no  doubt,  originated,  first,  in  simply  taking  off  the  edge  of 
anything  that  might  be  in  the  way,  as  the  edge  of  a  square 
post,  and  then  sinking  the  chamfer  in  hollows  of  various 
forms;  and  thence  were  developed  the  systems  of  mouldings 
wc  now  find  in  all  styles  and  periods.  Each  of  these  has 
its  own  system  ;  and  so  well  are  their  characteristics  under- 
stood, that  from  an  examination  of  them  a  skilful  architect 
will  not  only  tell  the  period  in  which  any  building  has  been 
erected,  but  will  even  give  an  estimate  of  its  probable  size, 
as  professors  of  physiology  wiU  construct  an  animal  from 
the  examination  of  a  single  bone.  Mouldings  require  to  be 
carefully  studied,  for  nothing  offends  an  educated  eye  like 
a  confusion  of  mouldings,  such  as  Roman  forms  in  Greek 
work,  or  Early  English  in  that  of  the  Tudor  period.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  sculptured  ornaments.  They  should 
be  neither  too  numerous  nor  too  few,  and,  above  all,  they 
should  be  consistent.  The  carved  ox  skulls,  for  instance, 
which  are  appropriate  in  a  temple  of  Vesta  or  of  Fortune, 
would  be  very  incongruous  on  a  Christian  church. 

Colour  must  be  regarded  as  a  subsidiary  element  in 
architecture,  and  although  it  seems  almost  indispensable 
and  has  always  been  extensively  employed  in  interiors,  it  is 
doubtful  how  far  external  colouring  is  desirable.     Some 
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contend  that  only  local  colouiing,  i.e.,  the  colour  of  the 
materials,  should  be  admitted ;  but  there  seems  no  reason 
why  any  colour  shoaUl  not  be  used,  provided  it  be  employed 
with  discretion  and  kept  subordinate  to  the  form  or  out- 
line. This  subject  is  of  too  much  importance  to  be  dis- 
missed summarily  here,  and  wiQ  be  treated  in  a  supple- 
mentary notice  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

As  has  been  already  pointed  out,  the  origin  of  the  art  is 
to  be  found  in  the  endeavours  of  man  to  provide  for  his 
physical  wants.  A  picturesque  account  of  the  early  stages 
»n  its  progress  is  given  by  Vitruvius.  According  to  him, 
man  in  his  primitive  savage  state  began  to  imitate  the 
nests  of  birds  and  the  lairs  of  beasts,  and  constructed 
arbours  with  twigs  of  trees.  To  these  arbours  succeeded 
hats  with  walls  composed  of  dried  turf,  strengthened  with 
reeds  and  branche.s.  From  huts  to  houses  the  progress  is 
gradual  and  easy.  Other  writers  have  endeavoured  to 
trace  three  orders  of  primitive  dwellings — the  cave,  the  hutj 
and  ihe  tent — constructed  severally  by  the  tribes  who 
devoted  themselves  to  hunting  and  fisliing,  to  agriculture, 
and  to  a  pastoral  and  nomadic  life.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  climate  and  surrounding  circumstances  affected 
not  only  the  form  of  the  primitive,  buildings  but  also  the 
materials  employed.  Thus,  where  trees  abounded,  stone 
was  probably  a  material  seldom  used,  as  it  entailed  a  much 
greater  amount  of  labour  than  timber ;  but  as  stone  would 
neither  bum  nor  rot,  it  was  preferred  for  all  durable  pur- 
poses. Where  wood  was  plentiful,  as  in  Greece  and  in 
Lycia,  stone  architecture  exhibits  traces  of  an  original 
timber  construction.  The  columns  were  originally  posts, 
and  the  architraves  and  triglyphs  beams  resting  on  each 
other.  The  Lycian  tomb  in  the  British  JIuseum  furnishes 
a  strong  proof  that  there  the  art  of  the  carpenter  preceded 
that  of  the  mason,  and  suggested  forms,  which  became  con- 
ventional, and  from  which  the  latter  could  not  venture  to 
depart.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  plains  of  Egypt,  where 
building  timber  is  scarce,  and  where  there  is  abundance  of 
large  stone  in  the  mountains,  the  mason  element  seems  to 
have  prevailed.  In -such  plains  as  those  of  Nineveh  and 
Babylon  artificial  stone  was  made  from  lumps  of  dried  or 
burnt  clay.  Finally,  in  vast  sandy  deserts,  where'  there  are 
neither  trees  nor  stones,  the  skins  of  beasts,  sewed  together 
and  supported  by  sticks,  formed  the  earliest  shelter.  This 
soon  grew  into  the  tent,  and  its  form  stiU  influences  the 
architecture  of  the  Chinese  and  the  Tartars.  Much  in- 
genuity has  been  expended  in  the  inquiry  whether  it  was 
timber  or  stone  that  first  gave  birth  to  the  art  of  architec- 
ture; the  probability  is,  that  the  hut,  the  cairn,  and  the 
tent,  all  contributed  their  share  in  different  countries. 

No  traces  remain  of  the  steps  by  which  the  beautiful 
temples  of  Egypt  or  the  magnificent  halls  of  Persia  and 
Assyria  were  developed  from  these  rude  beginnings.  The 
earliest  known  structures  of  those  countries  belong  to  an 
age  already  considerably  advanced  in  civilisation  and  in  the 
art  of  construction.  And  the  history  of  architecture  from 
its  earliest  specimens  in  Egypt  is  not  one  continuous  line 
of  progress.  We  can  indeed  show  how  from  these  early 
fltmctures  sprang  the  art  of  Greece  ;  how  that  was  modi- 
fied by  the  Romans  ;  and  finally,  how  the  Pointed  archi- 
tecture of  the  13th  century  arose.  But  the  development 
is  not  gradual;  it  proceeds  by  a  series  of  steps,  and  one 
style  does  not  shade  imperceptibly  into  another.  No  doubt 
the  architects  of  each  country  borrowed  somewhat  (in 
detail  more  especially)  from  the  designs  of  the  adjacent 
countries;  but,  nevertheless,  each  country  originated  forms 
peculiar  to  itself,  and  in  all  its  artistic  efforts  continued 
to  repeat  and  elaborate  them.  So  definite  are  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  styles  of  different  nations,  that  from  the  mere 
form,  carving,  or  decoration  of  any  structure,  its  age  and 
its  architects  can,  usually,  be  fairly  determined. 
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The  numerous  relics  of  structures  left  by  primeval  man 
have  generally  little  or  no  architectural  value.  The  only 
interesting  problem  regarding  them,  the  determination  of 
their  data  and  purpose,  and  of  the  degree  of  civilisation 
which  they  manifest,  falls  within  the  province  of  archajology. 

The  principal  specimens  of  such  prehistoric  erections 
may  be  classified  thus — 

(1.)  Monolitli^  (Maenhh;  froBi  Maen,  a  atoBe,hir,  high), 
or  single  upright 
stones  (fig.  1).  The 
best  example  is  at 
Carnac,  in  Brittany. 
This  huge  stone, 
when  perfect,  was 
63  feet  high,  and 
14  feet  in  diameter 
at  its  widest  part. 
It  is  rudely  shaped 
to  a  circular  form, 
and  weighs  about 
260  tons. 

(2.)  Cromlechs,  table-stones,  generally  consisting  of  onti 
large  flat  stone  supported  by  others  which  are  upright  (fig. 
2).  The  cromlech  is  also  named  Dolmen,  from  Taal,  or 
Daul,  a  table,  and 
Maen,  a  stone.  A 
good  example  of 
the  cromlech  is  the 
structure  known 
as  "  Kit's  Coity 
House,"  near  Maid- 
stone. Other  ex- 
amples occur  in 
different  parts  of 
Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  numerous  specimens  are  found  in  Algeria, 
in  India,  in  the  country  east  of  the  Jordan,  in  Guernsey, 
and  near  Saumur,  on  the  Loire. 

(3.)  Circles  of  Stone. — The  most  important  specimen  o< 


Flo.  1. — MaenMr  and  Trilithon. 


Fia.  2. — Dolmon. 


Fio.  S.—  Stonehenge  (restored,  after  Inigo  Jones). 


Fia.  4.— Cirdea  of  Avebnry  (restored).     From  Waring's  Ston* 
Monuments. 

these  in  Britain  is  Stonehenge  (fig.  3).  Others  are  found 
at  Avebury,  in  Wiltshire  (fig.  4) ;  at  Stanton  Drew,  in 
Somersetshire;  at  Stennis,  in  Orkney;  and  at  Callernisb, 
in  Lewis  ;  and  several"  have  been  discovered  in  the  districts 
around    Mount  Sinai  and  Aden.     In  some  circles,  as  at 
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Stonehenge,  as  well  aa  separately,  are  found  trilithons  (fig. 
1),  which  appear  to  be  a  modification  of  the  dolmen. 

(4.)  Tumuli— These 
Include  the  beehive 
huts,  BO  called  from 
their  shape,  found 
scattered  throughout 
Cornwall,  Wales,  and 
Scotland  (fig.  5). 
Similar,  but  superior, 
edifices  are  to  be  met 
with  in  Ireland;  and 
of  these,  New  Orange, 
near  Drogheda,  ap- 
parently a  burial 
mound   is  the  finest  specimen  (fig.  6).     The  design  of  the 


Fia.  6. — BeehiTO  Hut,  Lewis. 
Waring. 


From 


Flo,  6. Sectioa  of  chambered  Burial  Mound,  New  Grange,  Ireland. 

From  Waring. 


Fio.  7. — "  Nurhag,"  near  Isili,  Sardinia.     From  Waring. 

"nurhags"  (fig.  7),  which  are  found  in  great  numbers  in 
the  island  of  Sardinia,  has  greatly  puzzled  archaeologists. 
It  has  been  conjectured  that  they  were  sepulchres,  the  dead 


Fia.  8. — Section  of  Pict's  House,  Pierowall,  Orkney. 
Archceologia,  toU  xxxiv.  d1.  17. 


From 


being  exposed  on  their  summits, 
houses"  of  the  Orkney  Islands, 
«ome  are  chambered  tumuli, 
while  othe:-3  may  be  more 
properly  described  as  under- 
ground dwellings  (fig.  8). 

(5.)  Wooden  iiuts,  the  sub- 
merged remains  of  which 
have  been  recently  discovered 
in  the  lakes  of  Switzerland, 
as  well  as  in  Sweden,  in 
Italy,  and  in  Ireland.  These 
erections,  which  rose  on  piles 
just    above    the    surface    of 


Of  the  so-caUed  "Picts' 


Fia.     8. —Lake    Dwellings,    or 

Crannoges,  Lake  ArdakilUn, 
Rosccmmon.  Frora  Troyon's 
Hob.  Lacustres,  1860. 


A  specimea  of  prehistoric  sculpture,  on  stone,  takeo 


the  water,  present  no  features  of  architectural  interest 


Fio.  10. — Ancient  Swiss  Lake  Dwellings.     From  TroyonV 
Hob.  Lacustres,  1860. 

from  ruins  in  the  island  of  Gozo,  in  the  Mediterranean,  ia 
given  in  fig.  11. 

Prehistoric   remains  ^ 

are  separated  by  a 
wide  gulf  from  those 
which  now  fall  to  be 
noticed,  inasmuch  as, 
whether  or  not  they 
led,  by  improvement 
in  their  forms,  to  any- 
thing really  architec- 
tural, no  evidence  re- 


'10.  11.- 


-Ornaments  on  stone,  Oozo.> 
From  Waring. 


mains  of  such  progress,  and  they  must  therefore  be  ra; 
garded  as  practically  dissociated  from  anything  that  w« 
have  now  to  describe. 

Egyptian  Architecture. 

For  the  beginnings  of  the  art — its  earliest '  efforts, 
grand  even  in  their  infancy — we  must  turn  to  Egypt.   . 

A  short  description  of  the  general  configuration  of  the 
country  may  be  useful  here.  Its  habitable  land  is  a  narrow 
strip  a  few  miles  wide,  extending  from  the  Nile,  on  one  or 
both  its  banks,  to  the  rocks  or  desert.  About  100  miles  up 
the  river  is  Cairo,  and  close  to  it  Memphis,  the  old  capital  of 
Lower  Egypt,  Heliopolis,  and  the  great  pyramids  of  Ghizeh, 
Abooseer,  Sakkara,  and  Dashour  ;  450  miles  higher  up  the 
river  is  the  site  of  the  great  Thebes,  with  Karnak  and 
Lnxor  on  the  right  or  eastern  bank,  and  Medinet  Haboo  on 
the  west.  Beyond  this  in  succession  are  Esne,  Edfoo, 
Elephantiua,  Syene,  and  Philae,  close  to  the  first  cataract. 
Higher  up  (in  Nubia)  are  the  great  caves  of  Aboosimbel, 
and  at  a  still  greater  distance  the  pyramids  of  Meroe,  or 
Dankelah.  The  rock  is  generally  limestone  up  to  Thebes, 
sandstone  and  breccia  to  Syene,  where  the  well-known 
variety  of  granite,  with  hornblende,  isJound  ;  these  with 
the  addition  of  unburnt  brick,  are  the  chief  materials  used 
in  the  construction  of  the  Egyptian  architectural  monu- 
ments. The  granite  was  principally  supplied  by  the  quarries 
at  Elephantina  and  Syene,  for  which  the  Nile  offered  n 
ready  mode  of  conveyance,  although  it  appears  that  the 
obelisks  and  other  enormous  blocks  were  sent  by  land.' 
Some  species  were  brought  down  the  river  from  Ethiopia, 
but  we  do  not  find  that  the  materials  were  brought  from 
any  other  foreign  country.  It  may  be  remarked,  too,  that 
in  the  earliest  structures  the  common  p-es  or  sandstone  is 
principally  employed.  Excepting  the  obelisks  and  some 
few  of  the  propylrea,  all  the  temples  at  Thebes  ai-e  of  that 
material  In  Lower  Egypt,  on  the  contrary,  and  in  the 
works,  of  later  date  generally,  almost  everything  is  con- 
structed of  granite. 

It  Seems  quite  certain  that  Egyptian  nn  is  onginal  and 
_not  derived  from  that  of  India  ,  and  it  may  be  concluded 
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with  great  probability  that  the  structiires  of  Egypt  are  the 
oldest  specimens  of  architecture  in  the  world.  The  origin 
of  the  structures  themselves  has  been  matter  of  some  discus- 
sion. By  several  writers  it  has  been  thought  that  the  rock- 
cut  caves  of  Upper  Egypt  were  the  earliest  efforts  of  archi- 
tectural design,  and  furnished  models  for  the  enormous 
piles  raised  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  An  examination 
of  these  caves,  however,  will  show  clearly  that  the  very 
reverse  is  the  case,  and  that  the  carvings  of  the  excavations 
are  imitated  from  the  above-ground  buildings. 

The  oldest  works  of  the  Egyptians,  according  to  Hero- 
dotus, were  the  embankment  of  the  Nile  by  Menes,  the 
foundation  of  the  city  of  Memphis,  and  the  commencement 
of  a  temple  to  Vulcan.  Next  we  learn  from  Manetho,  as 
cited  by  Eusebius,  that  Venephes,  the  fourth  king  of  the 
first  dynasty,  built  some  pyramids  at  a  place  called  Cocho- 
men,  but  this  is  all  we  kiiow  of  them.  Eusebius  further 
records  that  Tosorthus,  or  Sosorthus,  the  second  king  of 
the  third  dynasty,  found  out  how  to  build  with  polished  or 
smooth  stone  (koI  t^i'  8ia  ^ccrrujv  \i6wv  otKoSo/n^i'  evptro). 
■  The  next  structure  of  which  we  have  notice  is  the  Great 
Pyramid,  the  most  gigantic  work  in  the  world — one  which 
never  has  been,  and  perhaps  never  will  be  surpassed.  At 
this  time  the  Egj-ptians  must  have  reached  a  proficiency  in 
the  mechanical  arts  of  which  we  can  form  no  conception. 
They  seem  to  have  been  able  to  quarry  rocks  of  the  hardest 
stone,  even  granite — to  transport  them  to  great  distances 
— to  raise  huge  blocks,  vast  monolith  obelisks,  that  would 
puzzle  our  engineers  with  their  best  tackle — and,  more 
wonderful  still,  they  appear  to  have  had  the  power  not  only 
of  polishing  granite,  but  of  carving  on  that  most  stubborn 
material  with  the  utmost  facility,  large  surfaces  and  even 
huge  statues  being  covered  with  hieroglyphics  of  the  most 
minute  kind  and  of  the  highest  finish.  It  is  impossible  to 
discover  how  this  was  done,  for  though  Herodotus  (ii.  124, 
125)  tells  us  they  had  iron  tools,  it  was  long  before  the  con- 
version of  that  metal  into  steel  had  been  found  out;  and  with 
all  the  best  modern  tools  of  steel,  it  is  difficult  and  costly 
to  carve  even  plain  letters  in  granite.  According  to  the 
account  of  Herodotus,  the  occasion  of  the  erection  of  this 
great  work  was  the  caprice  of  a  king,  Cheops,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Suphis  of  Syncellus,  and  the  Chembes  of 
Diodorus.  This  king  was  a  tyrant  of  the  very  worst  kind  ; 
he  closed  all  the  temples  throughout  Egypt,  forbade  every 
sort  of  religious  observance,  and  forced  all  his  subjects  to 
labour  for  him  as  he  pleased.  Among  other  whims,  he 
determined  to  bmld  this  pyramid  as  a  tomb  for  himself. 
The  stones  were  quarried  in  the  Arabian  mountains,  and 
none  were  less  than  30  feet  long.  They  were  then  con- 
veyed by  the  Nile  to  a  newly-constructed  road,  three-quar- 
ters of  a  mile  long,  60  feet  broad,  and  in  a  cutting  of  48 
feet.  This  road,  of  polished  stone,  and  carved  with  figures, 
took  ten  years  to  complete.  Twenty  years  were  spent  in 
building  the  pyramid  itself. 

The  site  of  this  extraordinary  structure  is  at  Glmeh,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cairo.  The  base  was,  Herodotus 
tells  us,  8  plethra  (about  808  English  feet)  square,  and 
the  height  the  same.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case,  the 
Greek  author  having  probably  measured  the  sloping  edge. 
The  dimensions  are  variously  given  by  the  various  persons 
who  have  measured  it.  M.  Nouet,  who  was  of  the  French 
commission  in  Egypt,  and  had  perhaps  the  best  means  of 
ascertaining  the  truth,  states  its  base  to  be  a  square  whose 
side  is  716  French  or  768  English  feet,  and  gives  the 
height  as  421  French  or  452  English  feet.  The  dimen- 
sions of  the  pyramid  in  its  original  state;  as  given  by 
Colonel  Vyse,  are  764  feet  length  of  base,  720  feet  slant  side, 
and  480  feet  high.  According  to  Sir  Henry  James  (Notes 
ore  the  Great  Pyramid,  1869),  the  side  of  the  base  is  760 
feet;  while  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth  gives  this  as  7 63  81,  and 
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the  height  as  486-2567.  The  pyramid  tlius  covers  npwarda 
of  13  acres,  and  is  about  150  feet  higher  than  St  Paul's 
cathedral.     Aa  compared  with  the  largest  building  in  the 


Fio.  12, — Section  of  Great  Pyramid. 
Ohizeh. 


From  Vyae's  Pyramidt  of 


world,  St  Peter's,  Home,  the  Great  Pyramid  covers  ao 
area  which  is  as  58  to  22,  or  nearly  three  times  as  much,  and 
is  50  feet  higher.  Like  almost  all  the  other  pyramids,  its 
sides  face  the  cardinal 
points,  and  it  is  entered 
from  the  north  by  a 
descending  passage, 
which  leads  to  a  few 
small  chambers  or  cells, 
the  largest  of  which  is 
but  17 '7  feet  wide.  In 
one  of  these  a  solitary 
sarcophagus  was  found. 
The  pyramid'' appears 
to  be  -a  solid  mass  • 
stone,  and  is  built  i: 
regular  coui-ses  or  lay- 
ers, which  vary  in  thick- 
ness from  2  to  5  feet, 
each  receding  from  the 
one  below  it  to  the 
number  of  202 ;  though 


Fio.  13. — Entrance  to  Great  Pyramid 
of  Gizeh. 


even  this  is  variously  stated  from  that  number  to  260, 
as  indeed  the  height  is  given  by  various  modern  tra- 
vellers at  from  444  to  625  feet.  And  the  ancient  writer* 
differ    as    widely     both 


among    themselves 
from  the  moderns. 


and 
On 
the  top  course  the  area 
is  about  10  English  feet 
square,  though  it  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been 
originally  two  courses 
higher,  which  would 
bring  it  to  the  smallest 
that  in  regular  gradations 
it  could  be.  This  vast 
erection,  on  which  the 
labours  of  100,000  men 
were  bestowed  for  twenty 
years,  and '  which  con- 
tains 85  millions  of 
cubic  feet  of  stone,  must 
have  cost  (reckoning 
quarrying,  transport — 
twice  by  land  and  once  by  river 
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iFia.  14. — Part  Section  of  Great 
Pyramid.     From  Vyse.' 


quaricg,  hoisting,  and 

setting  at  2s.  per  foot)  something  Uke  8i  millions  of  ^^glish 

money.  

EL  _  49 
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A  second  pyramid,  close  to  the  first,  was  built  by  the 
gnocessor  of  Cheops,  whom  Herodotus  calls  Chephrea  ;  the 
[nscriptions  on  the  stones,  however,  give  the  name  Shafra. 
The  side  of  its  base  is  about  CO  feet  less  than  that  of 
the  former.  About  forty  years  later,  Mycerinus,  or  Men- 
eheres,  built  a  third ;  but  the  side  of  the  base  is  only 
about  364  feet,  or  less  than  half  that  of  the  Great 
Pyramid.  It  was,  however,  entirely  faced  with  polished 
granite,  while  the  others  were  of  limestone.  A  statue  of 
King  Chephren  has  recently  been  found  in  a  temple  close 
adjacent  to  the  pyramids,  and  now  forms  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  objects  in  the  museum  at  Cairo.  Canina  (Archi- 
tectura  Antica,  part  L)  has  described  altogether  twenty  large 
and  twenty-seven  small  pyramids,  some  not  more  than  30 
feet  square.  But  the  researches  of  Lepsius  and  others  prove 
that  the  number  is  much  greater  than  this,  and  on  the  range 
of  cliffs  overlooking  the  Nile,  from  Abooroash  in  the  north 
to  Ulahoon  in  the  south,  the  number  is  probably  not  under 
100. 

A  great  deal  of  trouble  has  been  taken  to  discover  the 
principles  on  which  the  Egyptians  planned  these  erections. 
The  most  reasonable  theory  is  that  each  side  was  meant 
for  an  equilateral  triangle,  four  of  which,  laid  sloping  and 
brought  to  a  point,  would  compose  the  pyramid;  but  neither 
the  dimensions  nor  the  angles  agree  with  this.  It  is  true 
that  the  sides  of  the  three  great  pyramids  have  an  angle 
with  the  horizon  of  from  5H°  to  52^°  or  thereabouts ;  but 
those  at  Abooseer  and  at  Sakkara,  as  given  by  Canina, 
measure  55°,  while  at  Barkal,  near  Meroe,  the  angle  is  no 
less  than  72'.  At  Dashour  the  pyramid  has  a  slope  about 
half  way  up  of  53°,  which  afterwards  is  flattened  to  44°. 
At  Meydoum  there  is  a  pyramid  in  three  great  steps.     If, 


fta.  15. — Pyramid  of  Meydoum.     From  Vy»«. 

therefore,  the  Egyptians  had  begun  to  work  on  the  above 
theory,  they  departed  from  it  in  many  notable  instances. 

The  following  seems  to  have  been  the  manner  in  which  the 
pyramids  were  generally  constructed.  A  level  platform 
was  cut  in  the  rock,  a  portion  of  which  was,  however,  left 
in  the  centre  above  the  general  level  to  serve  as  a  sort  of 
core  to  the  pyramid.  A  deep  chamber  was  then  sunk  in 
the  rock,  ^th  a  passage  leading  from  it  always  on  the 
porth  side,  and  usually  at  an  angle  of  26°  to  28°,  to  the 
jurface  of  the  ground.  It  ia  curious  that  these  passages 
were  almost  always  of  one  dimension,  viz.,  3  ft.  5  in.  wide, 
vaA  3  ft  11  in.  high.  Over  the  chamber  was  built  a  mass 
of  masonry,  which  was  gradually  added  to  at  the  side  and 
top,  according  to  the  power,  or  the  wealth,  or  the  length  of 
life  of  the  founder.  Finally,  the  angles  of  the  stones  were  cut 
off  to  the  proper  slope,  or  a  casing  added,  and  the  pyramid 
thus  completed  from  the  top.  Some  of  the  casings  were 
highly  finished.  Those  of  the  first  and  second  pyramid, 
were  of  polished  stone ;  that  of  the  third  was  of  polished 
granite.  Occasionally,  as  in  the  Great  Pyramid,  and  in  the 
southern  one  at  Dashour,  there  was  a  chamber  built  above 
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Their  entrances  were 


Fio.  16 Section  (facing  eut)  of  South  Stona 

Pyvunid  ftt  Dashotir.      From  Vys«. 


the  one  which  was  cut  in  the  rock. 
cirefully  con- 
cealed, and  even 
the  doors  of 
the  chamber  de- 
fended by  gi- 
gantic portcul- 
lises of  granite, 
some  3  to  10  feet 
square,  weigh- 
ing -50  to  60 
tons,  so  as  to 
render  the  se- 
curity of  the 
chambers  as 
great  as  possible  Yet  every  chamber  in  the  chief  pyra- 
mids, at  least,  except  perhaps  "the  false  one"  at  Meydoum, 
has  been  rilled  ages  ago,  and  so  the  great  purpose  of  their 
erection  utterly  set  at  nought.  Jlost  of  the  sarcophagi 
which  they  once  con-  f~ 
tained  have  also  been 
carried  away.  One,  that 
of  Mycerinus,' was  lost  in 
its  passage  to  England; 
but  the  mummy-case  and 
mummy  which  it  con- 
tained are  now  in  the 
British  Museum.  The 
sarcophagus  of  the  Great 
Pyramid  still  rests  in  its 
chamber.  An  estra  in- 
terest belongs  to  the  third 
pyramid  (of  Myceriir.i 
owing  to  its  chamlu 
being  ceiled  with  a  point- 
ed arch.  But  it  is  not  a 
true  arch,  the  stones  being 
merely  strutted  against 
each   other,  as  over  the 
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pulchral  Chamber,  Thir* 
Pyramid.     From  Vyse.  , 


FlO.  18.  — Section  of 
Sepulcliral  Oiam- 
ber,  Third  Pyra- 
mid.   Prom  Vyse. 


entrance  to  the  Great  Pyramid  (see  fig.  1 3  $upra),  and  the 
underside  cut  to  the  above  form.  The 
chamber  of  a  pyramid  at  Sakkara  was 
lined  with  blue  and  white  tiles  like 
the  Dutch  style ;  and  at  the  false  one 
at  Meydoum  there  is,  about  two-thirds 
up,  a  band  about  12  feet  wide,  left 
rough  all  round,  and  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  this  may  have  been  left  as 
a  ground  for  decoration.  But  there  is 
nothing  to  prove  this.  Ilerodotus, 
however,  expressly  says  that  the  ex- 
terior was  richly  sculptured,  and  a 
model  of  a  pyramid  that  is  to  bs  seen 
at  tho  Museum  of  Cairo  bears  out  his  statement.  The  con- 
struction of  pyramids  seems  to  have  ended  in  Lower  Egypt 
at  a  very  early  date,  with  tie  old  dynasty  of  Memphis.  But 
some  of  crude  brick,  and  containing  arched  chambers,  are 
found  at  Thebes,  and  are  supposed  to  be  of  date  about 
1200  E.C.  Many  similar  structures,  but  on  a  very  much 
smaller  scale,  were  erected  in  Ethiopia  and  Meroe  down 
to  about  700  B.a 

Many  theories  have  been  stated  as  to  the  purposes  for 
which  these  gigantic  monuments  were  erected,  but  the 
opinion  of  M.  Mariette,  the  latest,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  learned  writers,  may  be  taken  as  correct,  viz.,  that 
every  pyramid  was  a  tomb  and  the  gigantic  enclosure  of  a 
mummy.  It  is  certain  that  every  pyramid  is  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  Nile,  the  region  of  the  setting  sun,  and  thus 
associated  by  the  Egyptians  with  the  regions  of  death,  and 
that  each  group  of  pyramids  is  the  centre  of  a    necro;>oliF 
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Vext  to  the  pyramids  in  massive  grandeur  comes  the  Great 
Sphinx,  and  an  addidonai  interest  has  lately  been  asso- 
ciated with  this  statue,  from  the  finding  of  an  inscription, 
which  seems  to  prove  that  it  was  sculptured  before  the  time 
of  the  builder  of  the  first  pyramid.  The  Egyptian  sphinx 
was  quite  different  from  the  Greek,  which  usually  had  a 
Female  head  en  the  body  of  a  winged  lion  :  whereas  the 
Egyptian  was  wingless,  and  had  usually  the  head  of  a 
piBTi  bearded  and  capped,  and  thus  represents  strength 
*nd  wisdom.  Those  with  the  head  of  a  ram,  or  crio- 
jsphjnxes,  are  supposed  to  be  dedicated  to  Amen  (Jupiter 
Ammon);  those  with  the  head  of  a  hawk  are  called 
Tiieraco-sphinxea,  and  are  sacred  to  Ra,  or  the  sun.     The 


Fi2.  19.— Figures  at  Thebes. 

Great  Sphinx  at  Ghizeh  has  the  body  of  a  lion  crouch- 
ing close  to  the  ground ;  the  height  from  the  floor,  or  plat- 
form on  which  it  lies,  to  the  top  of  the  head  is  100 
feet ;  the  total  length  is  1 46  feet ;  across  the  shoulders  it 
measures  34  feet.  The  head,  from  the  xop  to  the  chin, 
is  28  feet  6  inches,  and  is  calculated  to  be  40,000  times 
the  bulk  of  an  ordinary 
human  head.  A  smaU 
temple  or  sanctuary  was 
built  between  its  paws. 
With  the  exception  of 
tiis,  and  the  paws  them- 
selves, which  are  of  ma- 
sonry, the  whole  appears 
to  be  carved  out  of  the 
solid  rock.  Indeed,  it 
may  safely  be  assumed  to 
be  solid ;  for  Colonel  Vyse 
driUed  a  hole  27  feet 
deep  into  the  shoulder, 
end  found  that,  so  far  at 
least,  it  was  so. 

Another  grand  memo- 
rial of  the  Old  dynasty 
must  be  mentioned,  viz.,  „ 

the    Seraneum     near  the     F'O- 20— Temple  between  paws  of 
tne    aerapeum     near  tne  q^^  Sphim.    From  Vyse. 

pyramid  of  Sakkara,  dis- 
covered in  1851  by  M.   Mariette,  and  excavated  30  feet 
deep  in   the    solid    rock.     It   contains   the  mummies   of 
*tH  sacred  bulls,  placed  in    gigantic  sarcophagi,    11   feet 
£igh,  7  to  8  feet  wide,  and  13  to  18  feet  long,  each  ef 


which  is  placed  in  a  chamber.  The  chambers,  forty  in  num- 
ber, are  excavated  on  each  side  of  galleries  about  12  feet 
wide,  the  ceilings  being  cut  (not  built)  to  the  form  of  an 
arch. 

No  great  distance  beyond  Sakkara,  in  the  district  called 
the  Fayoom,  was  the  famous  Labyrinth,  an  immense  mass 
of  buildings  mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  the  palaces  built 
for  the  twelve  kings.  From  his  description  of  it  this  appears 
to  have  been  as  great  a  work  and  as  great  a  wonder  as  the 
pyramids  themselves.  It  was  close  to  Lake  Moeris,  and  con- 
tained in  the  time  he  wrote  3000  chambers,  half  above  and 
half  below  ground,  besides  immense  halls,  corridors,  courts, 
gardens,  &c.  The  roofs  were  whoUy  of  stone,  and  the  walls 
covered  with  sculpture.  On  one  side  stood  a  pyramid  40 
orgyiffi,  or  about  243  feet  higL  It  appears  from  the  ruins 
that  huge  masses  of  biiildings  once  occupied  three  sides  of 
an  open  quadrangle,  about  200  yards  square  in  the  inside — 
the  two  wings  being  about  300  yards  long,  and  the  third 
side  about  400,  measured  on  the  outsida  The  pyramid,  aa 
stated  by  the  various  authorities,  occupied  the  greater  part 
of  the  fourth  side,  and  measured  about  348  feet  square. 
There  are  a  multitude  of  small  chambers  in  two  stories,  as 
described  by  Herodotus ;  and  Canina  supposes  there  was  a 
third  story  above  these  supported  on  columns — a  sort  cf 
open  gallery. 

Tombs. — The  great  reverence  paid  by  the  Egyptiano  to  Tsmls- 
the  bodies  of  their  ancestors,  and  their  careful  preservation 
of  them  by  embalmment,  necessitated  a  great  number  and 
vast  extent  of  tombs.  Some  of  these,  erected  long  after 
the  building  of  pyramids  had  ceased,  are  buUt  up  above 
ground;  others  are  caves  cut  in  the  sides  of  rocks;  others 
are  passages  tunnelled  under  groimd  to  a  great  extent  The 
tombs  above  ground  have  been  for  the  most  part  destroyed. 
But  some  very  interesting  ones  are  found  near  the  Great 
Pyramid.  They  are  of  well-squared  stone,  in  the  form  of 
truncated  pyramids;  the  tops  are  level,  and  they  show  no 
appearance  of  anything  having  been  built  above  them.  But 
there  must  have  been  a  covering  of  some  kind,as  pit3,leading 
to  sepulchral  chambers 
beneath,  are  cut  down 
directly  from  the  sur- 
face leveL  The  most 
curious  tomb  at  Ghizeh 
is  known  as  Campbell's, 
of  the  supposed  date  of 
about  660  b.c.  It  is  an 
open  excavation,  53  ft. 
6  in.  deep,  30  ft.  by 
26  ft.  3  in.  on  plan, 
with  niches,  ic,  lead- 
ing out  of  it.  In  these 
were  found  four  sarco- 
phagi, one  of  which,  of 
basalt,  is  in  the  British 
Museum.  This  exca- 
vation is  supposed,  from 
some  indications  left  of 
a  springing  stone,  to 
have  been  covered  by 
an  arcL  If  so,  this 
would  be  the  oldest 
known  stone  arch  of  a 
large  size.  In  fact,  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  any 
other  way  in  which  this 
large  excavation  could 
have  been  covered.  But 
the  special  object  actu- 
ally found  was  a  tomb 
built  up  in  the  centre  of  the  excavation,  of  good  ma^ouiy, 


Fia.  21.— Campbell's  Tomb;  section 
looking  west.     Prom  Vyse. 
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22.  Building  in  Campbell's 
Tomb.     From  Vyse. 


covered  by  three  Btonos  as  struts,  over  wliich  was  a  per- 
fectly formed  vou3soircd  arch.  This  arch  was  destroyed 
not  long  ago  by  the  Eg7])tian 
Government,  in  order  to  build 
r,  mill.  Outside  the  whole  ex- 
cavation was  a  deep  trench  5 
ft.  4  in.  wide,  and  73  feet  deep, 
from  which  branch  out  a  num- 
ber of  chambers.  This  excava- 
tion was  probably  finished 
above  with   some    such   trun- 

Eated  pyramid  as  we  have  al- 
eady  described. 

Even  more  interesting  are 
the  tombs  at  Beni  Hassan 
and  Thebes.  There  is  little 
attempt  at  architectural  decor- 
ation in  these,  except  the 
fayade  and  somo  columns  cut 
in  the  rock  inside;  but  they 
are  fiUed  with  the  most  inter- 
esting paintings,  representing 
even  the  minutest  Incidents  of 
private  life.  A  model  of  one 
was  exhibited  in  London  by 
Belzoni ;  and  there  is  a  valuable  series  built  up,  and 
painted  in  fac-simile,  in  the  Vatican  at  Rome.  It  appears 
that  as  soon  as  a  king  succeeded  to  the  throne,  the  excava- 
tion of  hi?  tomb  commenced,  and  proceeded  year  by  year 
till  his  death.  Canina  Las  given  plans  and  sections  of  several 
of  the  royal  towibs,  extending  from  250  to  400  feet  direct 
into  the  solid  rock.  Several  of  these  tombs  at  Beni 
Hassan  have  external  facades  high  up  in  the  cliffs,  consist- 
ing each  of  two  columns  in  antis,  to  which  we  shall  have 
again  to  refer  when  treating  of  the  origin  of  the  Grecian 
Doric.  Others,  as  at  Ghizeh  and  Sakkara,  have  their 
entrances  level  with  or  below  the  ground,  and  without 
external  decoration ;  whilst  others,  as  at  Thebes,  have  their 
entrances  high  up  in  the  face  of  the  cliffs,  and  not  only 
prithout  ornament  of  any  kind,  but  closed  up  as  if  for 
purposes  of  concealment.  But  each,  no  matter  of  what  size 
or  description,  had  one  or  more  chambers  or  corridors,  in 
the  floor  of  some  one  or  other  of  which  was  sunk  a  deep 
pit.  Leading  out  of  this  pit,  again,  were  other  cham- 
bers, in  one  of  which  was  deposited  the  sarcophagus. 
When  this  was  done  the  pit  was  filled  up  so  as  to  render 
the  concealment  of  the  place  of  sepulture  as  complete  as 
possible.  One  of  the  grandest  at  Thebes  is  that  of  a  priest, 
otherwise  unknown  to  fame,  which  comprises  a  series  of 
halls,  passages,  and  chambers,  at  various  levels,  branching 
off  in  one  place  three  different  ways.  In  all,  it  is  862  feet 
long,  *id  the  part  actually  excavated  occupies  an  area  of 
23,000  feet. 

Many  of  the  paintings  already  alluded  to  are  often 
simply  executed  in  colour,  but  others  are  emphasised  by 
being  sculptured  also  in  slight  intaglio.  This  came  into  use, 
it  would  seem,  about  the  14th  century  B.C.,  the  earlier  work 
being  in  reUef.  The  stone  was  usually  prepared  for  paint- 
ing by  being  covered  with  a  very  thin  fine  stucco.  Even 
the  fine  granites  were  so  covered  sometimes,  and  the  wood- 
work" also.  Imitations  of  costly  woods,  &c.,  are  to  be 
found  even  at  this  early  time. 

Temples. — The  Egyptian  temples  range  from  the  time 
that  Thebes  became  the  capital  f about  2000  B.C.)  down  to 
the  time  of  the  Caesars. 

Of  aU  the  temples,  the  most  remarkable  is  perhaps  the 
rook-cut  one  of  Aboosimbel,  in  Nubia,  supposed  to  have 
been  excavated  in  the  14th  century  B.C.  The  facade  was 
cut  in  the  steep  face  of  a  rock,  the  entrance  doorway 
bning  flanked  by  two  gigantic  statues  (66  feet  high)  on 


«ach  side.  *'The  iimin  feature  iiiterually  wan  a  grand 
h?ll  Biippi'rtrd  Hy  two  rows  of  detached  jjiers,  in  front 
of  cncli  of  which  is  a  statue  17  ft.  8  in.  high.  '  Another 
rtmarkablo  tem])Ie  exists  at  Ghizeh,  built  up  within  a  great 
excavation  in  the  rock ;  here  was  found  the  statue  of 
Chephren  before  mentioned.  The  temple  is  lined  with 
immense  blocks  of  polished  granite,  as  are  also  the  piers, 
each  of  these  being  of  one  stone  about  15  feet  high,  5  feet 
wide,  and  3 '2  thick.  Over  this  structure  there  was  clearly 
another,  above  ground,  as  extensive  remains  of  fine  stone- 
walling still  exist.  This  singular  edifice  is  without  inscrip- 
tion of  any  kind,  and  evidently  was  connected  in  some  way 
with  sepulture,  as  tomb-chambers  lead  out  of  it.  The 
apparently  great  antiquity  of  these  and  other  excavations 
lent  countenance  to  the  theory  to  which  we  have  before 
aUuded,  viz.,  that  the  origin  of  Egyptian  art  is  to  be  foun(^ 
in  them.  But  the  evidence  before  us  distinctly  shows  that 
all  the  forms  used  in  the  great  excavations  at  Aboosimbel, 
Thebes,'  Beni  Hassan,  and  other  places,  are  clearly  copied 
from  built  buildings.  Thus,  we  have  the  ceilings  arched 
out  of  the  solid  rock,  or  formed  with  clear  imitations  of 
beams,  squared  or  round,  also  cut  out  of  the  rock,  just  as 
square  beams  or  round  logs  were  used  in  ordinary  buildings ; 
and  so  with  the  other  parts  of  the  excavations. 

The  grandest  architectural  efforts  of  the  Egyptians  are 
shown  in  their  built  temples,  whose  consti-uction  ranges 
from  the  time  at  which  Thebes  became  the  chief  capital 
(about  2000  B.C.)  down  to  so  late  oven  as  the  time  of  the 
Csesars.  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  in  his  Architecture  of 
A}icient  Etjypi,  gives  a  very  full  account  of  these  edifices,  and 
classifies  thern  thus  : — 1.  Sanduari/  Temples,  or  those  with 
only  one  single  chamber.  2.  Peripteral  Temples,  or  the 
like,  but  surrounded  with  columns.  3.  Temples  in  Antit, 
with  a  portico  of  two  or  four  columns  in  front.  4.  Those 
with  porticos  of  man;/  columns,  as  Esne,  Dendera,  &c., 
and  many  inner  chambers.  5.  Those  with  large  courts, 
and  with  pyramidal  towers  or  propylons  in  front.  The 
earliest  temples  were  small,  consisting  of  a  simple  chamber 
to  hold  the  statue  of  the  deity,  with  one  opening  or  door- 
way in  front,  through  which  the  votary  might  look,  and 
with  an  altar  for  sacrifice.  They  were  sanctuaries  into 
which  only  priests  might  enter.  The  building  was  sur- 
rounded with  a  wall  of  brick  forming  a  court  or  temenos, 
which  was  entered  by  a  tall  stone  gateway  or  propylon, 
and  was  often  planted  with  trees.  In  process  of  time  these 
temples  were  enlarged,  and  there  were  added  chambers  for 
the  priests,  and  large  doorways  flanked  by  towers  with 
sloping  sides  (Plate  Vil.  fig.  5),  and  sometimes  by  a 
portico  or  pronaos  (fig.  2)  supported  by  colunins.  The 
vestibule,  or  court-yard,  was  surrounded  by  a  colonnade 
(fig.  4) ;  the  propylon  was  of  gigantic  proportions,  and  fiill 
of  chambers  (figs.  1,  4).  The  sanctuary,  adytum,  or  otjkot 
(fig.  4),  still  contained  the  idol  and  its  altar.  Across  the 
court,  and,  in  fact,  sometimes  for  an  immense  distance 
outside,  there  was  a  Spo'/nos,  or  avenue  of  sphinxes,  through 
which  processions  defiled.  At  the  commencement  of  this 
avenue  there  was  frequently  an  open  or  hypaethral  build- 
ing, or  peristyle  of  columns,  where  it  is  supposed  the! 
processions  assembled  and  were  marshalled.  This  building' 
is  called  a  canopy  by  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson. 

The  pyramidal  form  of  the  propylsea,  peculiar  to  Egyptian 
temples,  may  have  been  suggested  by  ihe  pyramids,  aa 
neither  that  form  nor  those  adjuncts  to  a  temple  appear 
to  have  been  used  before  the  period  at  which  it  is  supposed 
the  former  were  constructed.  The  grandeur  and  dignity 
inherent  in  that  form  would  indeed  hardly  be  suspected 
till  its  appearance  in  the  pyramids  themselves ;  and  certainly, 
the  impression  of  its  effect  must  have  been  strong,  to 
induce  men  to  seek  it  in  a  truncated  pyramid  under  a  very 
acute  angle,  as  in  the  propylaea,  relying  on  the  effect  of 
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hs  outline  alone.  It  was  gradually,  too,  that  this  ten- 
idencf  was  generally  applied,  for  in  the  earliest  Pharaonic 
gtructufes  the  vertical  outline  is  most  common,  except  in 
the  propylaea,  where  they  exist ;  and  in  the  structures  of 
the  Ptolemies  the  inclined  outline  pervades  everything. 
The  larger  and  more  perfect  structures  do  not  externally 
present  the  appearance  of  being  columned,  a  boundary 
wall  or  peribolus  girding  the  whole,  and  preventing  the 
view  of  any  part  of  the  interior,-  '-except  perhaps  the  tower- 
ing magnificence  of  some  inner  pylones ;  of  the  lofty 
tops  of  an  extraordinary  avenue  of  columns,  with  their 
Buperimposed  terrace ;  of  the  tapering  obelisks  which 
-occupy,  at  times,  some  of  the  courts  ;  or  of  a  dense  mass 
of  structure,  which  is  the  body  of  the  temple  itself,  enclos- 
ing the  thickly  columned  halls.  The  immense  magnitude 
of  these  edifices  may  perhaps  have  made  them,  in  their  per- 
fect state,  independent  of  considerations  which  haye  weight 
in  architectural  composition  at  the  present  time,  and  on 
which  indeed  its  harmony  depends.  The  various  portions 
of  the  same  temple  differ  in  size  and  proportion  ;  whence 
it  happens  that  the  cornices  of  the  lower  parts  abut  inde- 
finitely against  the  waUs  of  the  higher,  while  the  latter  are 
not  at  all  in  accordance  among  themselves. 

The  structure  selected  here  to  exemplify  Egyptian  archi- 
tecture, and  figured  in  elevation,  plan,  and  details  in  Plato 
VIL,  though  not  ranked  among  the  Pharaonic  monu- 
ments, is  perfectly  characteristic  of  the  style  and  arrange- 
ment of  Egyptian  temples,  and  is  a  more  regular  specimen 
than  any  other  possessing  the  national  peculiarities.  It 
is  known  as  the  temple  of  Apolhnopolis  Magna,  or  of 
Edfoo,  in  Upper  Egj^pt,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  between 
Thebes  and  the  first  cataract.  It  has  recently  been  cleared 
out,  and  its  magnificent  ruins  now  stand  forth  grandly  and 
clearly. 

The  plan  of  the  enclosure  behind  the  propylsea  is  a  long 
parallelogram,  the  moles  or  propylsea  themselves  forming 
another  across  one  of  its  ends.  The  grand  entrance  to  the 
great  court  of  the  temple  is  by  a  doorway  between  the 
moles,  to  which  there  may  have  been  folding  gates,  for  the 
notches,  as  for  their  hinges,  are  stiU  to  be  seen.  Small  cham- 
bers, right  and  left  of  the  entrance,  and  in  the  core  of  the 
propylaea,  were  probably  for  the  porters  or  guards  of  the 
temple  :  a  staircase  remains  on  each  side,  which  leads  to 
other  chambers  at  different  heights.  To  furnish  these  with 
light  and  air,  loop-holes  have  been  cut  through  the  external 
walls,  disfiguring  the  front  of  the  structure.  The  grand 
doorway  (fig.  4)  is  about  50  feet  higli,  and  is  flanked  by 
two  massive  towers  110  feet  high.  The  whole  facade 
measures  about  250  feet,  or  about  70  feet  longer  than  that 
of  St  Paul's.  The  propylon  is  covered  with  numerous 
figures,  aU  of  colossal  proportions,  and  some  as  high  as  40 
feet.  The  court  is  160  feet  by  140,  and  is  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  columns  32  feet  high,  forming  a  covered 
gallery.  The  pronaos,  or  covered  portico,  measures  110 
feet  by  44,  and  consists  of  three  rows  of  sis  columns,  each 
34  feet  high,  parallel  and  equidistant,  except  in  the  middle, 
where  the  intercolumniation  is  greater,  because  of  the 
passage  through.  The  front  row  of  columns  is  closed  by 
a  sort  of  breastwork  or  dado,  extending  to  nearly  half  their 
height,  in  which  moreover  they  are  half-imbedded  ;  and  in 
the  central  opening  a  peculiar  doorway  is  formed,  consist- 
ing of  piers,  with  the  lintel  and  cornice  over  them  cut 
through,  as  exhibited  in  the  elevation  of  the  portico.  From 
the  pronaos  another  doorway  leads  to  an  atrium  or  inner 
vestibule,  consisting  of  three  rows  of  smaller  columns,  with 
four  in  each,  distributed  as  those  of  the  pronaos  are. 
Beyond  this  vestibule  there  are  sundry  close  rooms  and 
cells,  with  passages  and  staircases  which  were  probably  used 
for  storing  the  sacred  utensils.  The  insulated  chamber 
^^in  the  sixth  door  was  most  probably  the  adytum,  or 


shrine  of  the  deity  or  deities  to  whom  the  temple  was 
dedicated.  It  measures  only  about  33  feet  by  17  f'tct, 
wlule  the  whole  edifice  within  the  wails  covers  about  as 
much  ground  as  St  Paul's.  London. 

The  longitudinal  section  of  the  edifice  (fig.  3)  shows  the 
relative  heights  of  the  various  parts,  and  the  mode  of  con- 
structing the  sofiBts  or  ceilings,  which  are  of  the  same 
material  as  the  walls  and  columnar  ordinances  ;  that  is,  in 
some  cases  granite,  and  in  others  freestone.  The  elevation 
of  the  pronaos  (fig.  2)  shows  also  a  transverse  section  of 
the  colonnades  and  peribolus.  It  displays  most  of  the 
general  features  of  Egyptian  columnar  architecture  ;  the 
unbroken  continuity  of  outline,  the  pyramidal  tendency 
of  the  composition,  and  the  boldness  and  breadth  of  every 
part.  The  good  taste  with  which  the  interspaces  of  the 
columns  are  covered  may  be  remarked.  Panels  standing 
between  the  columns  would  have  had  a  very  Ul  eff"ect,  both 
internally  and  externally ;  and  if  a  continued  screen  had 
been  made,  the  effect  would  be  stiU  worse,  as  the  columns 
must  then  have  appeared  from  the  outside  absurdly  short ; 
but  as  it  is,  their  height  is  perfectly  obvious,  and  their 
form  is  rendered  clear  by  the  contras''  of  light  and  shade 
occasioned  by  the  projection  of  the  panels,  which  would 
not  exist  if  they  had  been  detailed  between  the  columns. 
The  lotus  ornament  at  the  foot  of  the  panels  is  particularly 
simple  and  elegant ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  graceful 
and  effective  than  the  cyma  above  their  cornice,  which  is 
singularly  enriched  with  ibis  mummy-cases  (figs.  6  and  7). 
The  jambs  forming  a  false  doorway  in  the  central  inter- 
space are  a  blemish  in  the  composition;  they  injure  it  very 
much  by  the  abruptness  of  their  form,  and  their  want  of 
harmony  with  anything  else  in  it.  The  front  elevation  of 
the  moles  or  propylaea  (fig.  1)  with  the  grand  entrance 
between  them,  is  peculiarly  Egyptian  ;  and  very  little 
variety  is  discoverable  between  the  earliest  and  latest 
specimens  of  this  species  of  structure.  It  is  an  object  that 
must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated  ;  simplicity  and  an  inherent 
impressiveness  in  the  pyramidal  tendency  are  all  on  which 
it  has  to  depend  for  effect,  with  the  exception  of  its  magni- 
tude. The  projecting  fillet  and  coving  which  form  a 
cornice  to  the  structures,  though  large  and  bold,  appear 
small  and  inefficient  when  compared  with  the  bulk  they 
crown ;  and  there  is  nothing  particularly  striking  in  the 
torus  which  marks  the  lateral  outline  and  separates  the 
straight  line  of  the  front  from  the  circular  of  the  comicet 
Neither  are  they  dependent  for  their  effect  on  the  sculp- 
ture, for  their  appearance  is  as  impressive  at  a  distance, 
which  makes  the  latter  indistinct,  as  when  they  are  seen 
near  at  hand. 

A  portion  of  the  portico  is  given  on  a  larger  scale  (fig. 
5),  to  show  more  clearly  the  forms  and  arrangement  of 
Egyptian  columnar  composition.  The  shaft  of  the  column 
in  this  example  is  perfectly  cylindrical.  It  rests  on  a 
square  step,  or  continued  stylobate,  without  the  intervention 
of  a  plinth  or  base  of  any  kind  ;  and  it  has  no  regular  ver- 
tical channelling  or  enrichment,  such  as  fluting,  but  is 
marked  horizontally  with  series  of  grooves,  and  JLscribed 
with  hieroglyphics.  The  capitals  are  of  different  sizes  and 
forms  in  the  same  ordinance.  In  this  example  the  capital, 
exclusive  of  its  receding  abacus,  is  about  one  diameter  of 
the  column  in  height.  Its  outline  is  that  of  the  cyma, 
with  a  reversed  ovolo  fillet  above,  and  its  enrichment  con- 
sists principally  of  lotus  flowers.  The  capital  of  the 
column  next  to  this  (fig.  2),  in  the  front  line,  is  much 
taUer,  differently  formed,  and  ornamented  with  palm 
leaves  ;  the  third  is  of  the  same  size  and  outline  as  the 
first,  but  differently  ornamented  ;  and  the  corresponding 
columns  on  the  other  side  of  the  centre  have  capitals 
corresponding  with  these,  each  to  its  fellow,  in  the  arrange- 
ment     Above    the    capital    there    is   a   square    block    or 
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receding  abacus,  which  has  the  effect  of  a  deepening  of  the 
enUblature,  instead  of  a  covering  of  the  columns,  when  the 
capitals  spread,  aa  in  this  case.     In  the  earlier  Egyptian 
examples,  however,  in  which  the  columns  are  swollen,  and 
diminished  in  two  unequal  lengths,  the  result  ia  different, 
and   the  form    and   eize  of    the   abacus   appear  perfectly 
consistent.     The  height  of  this  column   and   its  capital, 
without  the  abocus,  is   six  diameters.     The  entablature 
consists   of   an    architrave   and    cornice,  there    being    no 
equivalent  for  the  frieae  of  a  Greek  entablature,  unless  the 
coving  be  so  considered,  in  which  case  the  cornice  becomes 
a  mere  aheli     The  architrave,  including  the  torus,  is  about 
three-quarters  of  a  diameter  in  height,  which  is  half  that 
of  the  whole  entablature.     The  architrave  itself  is  in  this 
example  sculptured  in  low  reUef,  but  otherwise  plain.     The 
torus,   which   returns  and  runs  down  the  angles   of  the 
bniUing,  is  gracefxiUy  banded,  something  like  the  manner 
b    which   the    fasces  are   represented  in   Roman  works. 
The   coving   is   divided    into    compartments   by   vertical 
flutes,  which  have  been  thought  to  be  the  origin  of  triglyphs 
in  a  Doric  frieze  ;  but  these  are  arranged  without  reference 
to  the  columns,  and  are  in  other  respects  bo  totally  different 
from  them  as  to  give  but  little  probability  to  the  suggestion. 
The  compartments  are   beautifully  enriched   with   hiero- 
glyphics, except  in  the  centre,  where  a  winged  globe  is 
aculpturod,    surmounting   another   on   the    architrave,  as 
shown  in  the  elevation  of   the  pronaoa.     The  cro-sming 
tablet  or  fillet  is  quite  plain  and  unoruamented.     Angular 
roofs   are    unknown    in  ancient  Egyptian  buildings,  and 
consequently  pediments  are  unknown  in  its  architecture. 
Temple  at        The  ^emple  at  Edfoo,  though  its  dimensions  are  con- 
jLamik.       siderable,  is  small  when  compared  with  that  at  Kamak. 
This  covers  about  420,000  feet,  or  five  times  as  much 
as  St  Paul's,  London,  and  more  than  twice  as  much  as  St 
Peter's  at  Rome.     The  propylon  is  370  feet  long,  or  twice 
as   much  as  that   of   St  Paul's.     The   hypostyle  hall,i  a 
parallelogram  of  about  342  feet  long,  and  170  feet  wide, 
is  the  most   wonderful  apartment  in  the  world.     It  has 
fourteen  rows  of  columns,  nine  in  each  row,  and  43  feet 
high  ;  and  two  rows,  six  in  each,  of  the  enormous  height 
of  62  ft,  11  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter,  and  carrying  capitals 
which  measure  22  feet  across.     This  hall  (with  the  two 
gigantic  pylones)  is  said  to  cover  4000  superficial  feet  more 
than  St  Paul's.     Beyond  it  is  the  adj-tum  or  shrine,  a  small 
apartment,  measuring  only  26  feet  by  16  feet- 

In  many  cases  the  temples  want  the  peribolus  and 
propflasa,  the  edifice  consisting  of  no  more  than  the 
pronaos  and  the  parts  beyond  it.  In  others,  particularly  in 
those  of  Thebes,  this  arrangement  is  doubled,  and  there 
are  two  pairs  of  the  colossal  moles,  and  another  open  court 
or  second  vestibule  intervening  between  them  and-  the 
portico.  The  central  Une  across  the  courts  is  formed  by  a 
covered  avenne  of  columns,  of  much  larger  size  than  ordi- 
nary ;  and  the  galleries  around  are  of  double  rows  of 
column.i  instead  of  one  row  with  the  walls.  The  obelisks 
indicated  in  the  plan  and  section  of  Edfoo  (Plate  VTL), 
before  the  propylaa,  occupy  the  situation  in  which  they 
are  generally  found,  though  in  this  case  there  are  none. 
Colossal  seated  figures  are  sometimes  found  before  the 
piers  of  tie  gateway ;  and  from  them,  as  a  base,  a  long 
avenne  of  sphinxes  is  frequently  found  ranged  like  an  alley 
or  avenue  oif  trees  from  a  mansion  to  the  park  gate,  straight 
or  ^\-inding,  as  the  ca&a  may  require. 

Statues. — Connected  with  the  temples,  and  forming  an 
important  part  of  their  decorative  features,  were  gigantic 


"•  So  called  t)y  Diodonu  Sicnlos,  because  the  middle  migea  of 
colnmM.  -with  the  roof,  ic..  aro  higher  than  the  side  parts,  and  admit 
light  by  a  raoge  of  windows  opening  over  the  side  roofs,  something 
like  the  clerestories  of  our  cathedrals. 


Fia  23. — Sitting  Figur*  at 
Vemnon. 


Statues  and  obeliaks.     The  statues  are  of  enormous  pro- 
portions.    The  sitting  figure 

of  Memnou  is  about  53  feet 

without  the    pedestal ;   and 

that  in  the  .sepulchre  of  Osy- 

mandyas  (the  Memnonium) 

is  nearly  CO  feet  high.    The 

face  of  ilemnon  is  7  feet  high, 

and  the  ear  3  feet  6  inches 

long,  and  the  shoulders  mea- 
sure nearly  26  feet  across. 
Obelisks. — The   obeUska 

of  Egypt  are  generally  huge 

monoliths  of  red  granite  or 

syenite.  Their  use  originated, 

no  doubt,  in  the  cnstom  of 

setting  up  stones  to  commem- 
orate particular  events.    The 

Egyi^tians  embeUished  these 

stones,  first,  by  working  them 

to  a  fine  face,  and  afterwards 

by  covering  them  with  carv- 

mgs.     They  stand  frequently 

m  pairs  before  the  propylon  of  the  temples,  as  at  Eamak 

and  at  Philae.  After  the  conquest  of  Egypt  the  em- 
perors transported  many  of  these  monuments  to  Rome. 
At  the  time  the  celebrated  Reenoniaries  (account*  of  ead 
of  the  wards  or  Regiones  of  Rome)  were  written,  then 
were  six  great  obelisks,  and  forty -two  small  ones  at  Roma 
Of  these  twelve  only  are  now  left,  varying  in  height  from 
over  100  feet  to  8 J  feet  The  first,  which  now  stands  cloao 
to  the  church  of  St  John  Lateran,  is  148  Roman  palms  in' 
height,  or  a  little  over  108  English  feet,  is  about  8  feet 
square  at  the  base,  and  weighs,  as  is  estimated,  nearly 
450  tons.  It  is  covered  with  hieroglj-phics,  from  which 
we  gather  it  was  erected  in  honour  of  Thothmes  IT.  It 
stood  originally  before  the  temple 'of  Amen  Ra,  and  was 
brought  over  by  Caligula.  EacK  obelisk  diminishes  equally 
towards  the  top — that  near  the  Lateran,  -253  part  of  the 
base  ;  that  at  St  Peter's,  '261  ;  two  at  Thebes,  '3  ;  and  tha 
one  near  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  "307,  or  nearly  one-third.  The 
diminution  from  the  base  may  therefore  be  estimated 
roughly  at  from  one-quartor  to  one-third- 

The  Barberini  obelisk  is  about  7J  times  as  high  as  thtf 
diameter  of  the  base  ;  Cleopatra's  needle,  8^  ;  the  one  at 
St  Peter's  9  times,  at  Lnxor  10  times,  at  the  Lateran  11 
times ;  while  two  at  Thebes,  and  one  in  the  Piazza  NavoM 
at  Rome,  have  an  altitude  of  no  less  than  13  times  the 
diameter  of  the  base. 

The  obelisks  have  no  entaSs  or  swell  from  top  to  bottom 
like  a  column,  but  in  almost  all  cases  there  is  a  slight 
convexity  on  the  horizontal  section  of  each  face.  ■•.  The  one 
in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  at  Paris  has  the  peculiarity  of 
being  convex  on  one  side,  and  slightly  concave  on  an-; 
other. 

In  all  ancient  examples,  the  small  pyramid  which  cover* 
the  obelisk  is  at  least  1^  times  a^  high  as  the  diameter  <A 
the  top  of  the  obelisk  in  which  it  is  placed.  In  modem 
examples  the  pyramidion  is  almost  always  too  flat,  which 
gives  a  bad  effect  Obelisks  appear  to  have  been  used  in  con- 
trast with  the  long  horizontal  lines  of  the  temples ;  so  that  we 
are  unable  to  judge  of  the  effect  produced  by  these  gigantic 
monoliths,  when  placed  in  their  original  positions,  for  the  few 
examples  in  Rome,  Paris,  (fee,  are  isolated  and  have  nothing 
near  them  to  contrast  them  with.  The  enormous  labour 
and  care  expended  upon  the  Egyptian  obelisks  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact,  that  the  largest  one  at  Kanlak, 
which  weighs  297  tons,  must  have  been  lifted  out  of  the 
quarry,  lowered  into  a  ship,  raised  out  of  this  into  a  cor 
riage,  transported  more  than  a  hundred  miles  on  land.  anS 
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tuen  raised  upright,  and  to  a  considerable  height,  to  its 
pedestal 

Columns. — In  tte  rock-cut  tombs  and  temples  we  come 
to  the  earliest  forma  of  columnar  architecture  now  ex- 
isting; and  Sir  Gardner  WilJdnson  considers  that  he  can 
trace  the  process  by  which  the  plain,  square,  uncarved  pier 
was  gradually  developed  into  the  ornamental  colt^mn  of  the 
complete  Egyptian  stylo.  Thus  in  the  case  of  a  plain  pier, 
the  first  thing  was  to  cut  off  the  angles,  making  it  an 
octagon;  a  second  cutting  produced  a  16-sided  column. 
The  sides  slightly  curved  formed  flutes,  and  a  largo  slab 
on  the  top  brought  the  whole  to  much  the  appearance  of  a 
Tude  Doric  column 

Suppose,  however,  that  the  pier  was  painted  on  each 
side  with  the  stem  and  bud  or  flower  of  a  plant,  e.g.,  the 
lotus.  The  figure  would  be  cut  in  intaglio  ;  the  plain 
spaces  between  being  then  cut  away,  the  column  would 
represent  4  or  8  stalks,  supporting  buds  in  flower  conjoined. 
These  would  be  united  together  by  sculptured  bands,  and 
the  whole  would  form  one  column  of  4  or  8  stalks,  support- 
ing a  capital 

Sir  G;,  Wilkinsorl  has^classed  Egyptian  columns  into 
ei^ht  orders.  First,  The  square  pillar,  or  post  of  stone. 
This  often  has  a  line  of  hieroglyphics  running  down  it  verti 
sally;  Second,  The  polygonal  column,  plain  or  fluted.  This 
is  Sometimes  painted,  or  otherwise  ornamented  with  devices. 
Third,  The  hid  capital,  or  one  formed  like  the  bud  of  the 
papyrus.  Of  this  there  are  three  varieties.  The  oldest, 
ffom  Beni  Hassan,  is  composed  of  four  plants  bound 
together  by  a  sort  of  necking  of  fine  bands  under  the  buds, 
the  Columns  coming  down  straight  to  the  plinth.  Then 
there  are  columns  of  eight  similar  shafts,  and  these  gene- 
tally  turn  in  at  the  bottom.  After  the  reign  of  Amenoph 
m.  simple  round  shafts  came  into  use.  The  secohd  variety 
is  composed  of  similar  shafts,  capitals,  and  neckings;  but 
there  are  similar  bands  or  necking  on  the  bud  itself,  and  a 
sort  of  short  rods  or  reeds,  descending  vertically  from  the 
n'eckings  on  the  sides  of  the  column.  The  third  variety 
has  a  single  circular  shaft,  without  any  indication  of  the 
united  water  plants,  but  still  with  bands  round  the 
necking,  and  the  capital  itself.  In  these  two  last  varieties 
the  lower  part  of  the  shaft  is  generally  ornamented  with  a 
sort  of  sheath  or  spathe,  resembling  the  lower  pcurt  of  a 
water  plant 

In  the  fourth  order  the  capital  is  like  an  inverted  bell.  It 
formerly  was  called  the  lotus  capital,  but  in  reality  it  has 
no  resemblance  to  that  flower.  The  capital  is  so  much 
undercut  that  the  ornaments  on  its  edge  are  not  visible, 
except  to  a  spectator  who  is  iminediately  beneath  them. 

The  fifth  order  is  the  palm  tree  column,  and  resembles 
the  head  of  that  tree,  with  the  lower  or  drooping  boughs 
out  off.  The  neckings  are  composed  of  five  bands,  but 
have  the  peculiarity  of  a  piece  hanging  down  like  a  knot 
at  the  end.  These  columns  are  found  as  early  as  the  time 
of  Amenoph  III.  In  the  time  of  the  Rolemies  the  shafts 
came  straight  down  to  the  plinths,  and  were  not  drawn  in 
kt  the  bottom  as  in  the  earlier  periods. 

The  sixth  order  is  called  the  Isis-ltcaded  order,  the  capital 
being  formed  of  one  or  more  heads  of  that  deity,  surrounded 
by  a  representation  of  a  doorway,  or  small  shrine  with  an 
image,  and  sometimes  a  votary  worshipping  placed  over  it. 
At  Dendera  the  faces,  exclusive  of  the  head-dress,  are 
five  feet  across.  Sometimes  the  Isis  head  is  formed  on  a 
square  or  polygonal  column.  Sometimes  the  head  is  that 
of  Athor,  the  Venus  of  the  Egyptians.  In  this  order  also 
are  included  the  capitals  at  the  tomb  of  Rhamses  UI.  at 
•Thebes.  These  are  the  heads  of  cows  pai^ited  blue  and 
bxl,  and  "with  long  reverted  horus. 

The  seventh  is  called  the  composite  order.  The  shafts 
ere  generally  round,  and  the  capitals,  as  the  name  imports, 


are  a  mixture  of  styles.  The  bell  and  palms,  or  the  palm 
and  the  Isis  head,  are  frequently  found  in  combination. 
A  most  curious  instance  is  ranked  under  this  style,  of 
columns  of  the  third  order  with  inverted  shafts,  and  also 
inverted  capitals,  taken  from  Karnak,  the  work  of  Thothmea 
lU 

The  eighth  oraer  is  called  the  Onride,  from  containing 
statues  of  the  deity  Osiris.  This  order  is  something  like 
the  Persian,  or  the  Caryatides  of  the  Greeks  and  Komans; 
but  it  differs,  inasmuch  as  the  fig\ire  does  not  support  the 
entablature,  but  stands  in  front  of  a  square  pier  which  dis- 
charges that  duty.  This  order  is  sometimes  used  in  the 
courts  and  sometimes  in  the  halls.  Grotesque  figures  of 
Typhon  are  found  in  a  building  called  the  Typhonium  at 
Barkal.  These,  however,  partly  support  the  entablature 
with  their  odd-shaped  caps. 

The  follswing  list  of  heights,  diameters,  and  distances 
between  the  columns,  selected  from  those  given  by  Canina 
and  Sir  G.  Wilkinson,  shows  at  one  view  the  peculiarities 
of  the  various  styles  : — 


Height 

Diameter. 

Inter- 
colunuiiAClcn 

Beni  Hassan,  sanare, 

ft.      li. 
18       4  > 
16       8 
15 

13     11 
39 

60       8 
29       4 
22     10 
43       2 
29     11 
43       2 

ft.      In. 
S       8 

8  71 

2  4 

3  8 

9  6 
11       8 

7       2 

5  8i 
8 

6  9 
8 

ft      If 

6  1 
10       6 

7  2 

6  a 
9       4 

12       « 

7  a 

8  7 
8      5 
8 

8      5 

Do.,             polygonal,    ... 

Do.,  four  reeds,  ... 
Kamak,           tud  capital,  .. 

Do.,  Bide  colonnades,  do., 

Do. ,  central,  fourth  order, 

Memnonium,  do.,     do.,     ... 

Do.,  side  do.,     do.,     ...' 

i>endera,  sixth  order, 

Edfoo,          do.,           

Pilasters. — These  are  employed  in  all  ages,  though  piias** 
they  do  not  always  accord  with  the  order  of  the  columns. 
For  instance,  at  Thebes  the  pilasters  of  the  Temple  in 
antis  of  Dayr  el  Medeeneh  are  of  the  sixth  or  Isis-headed 
order,  while  the  columns  between  are'  of  the  seventh  or 
compo^te  .order.  They  are  generally  square,  and  without 
diminution. 

E.VTABLATiTEES.-^These  are  nearly  alike  in  all  ordeWiEntaoj 
and  may  be  described  as  a  cornice  and  architrave  withonttuie*. 
a  frieze.  The  former  consists  of  a  fillet  or  rfgula,  beneath 
which  is  what  is  generally  called  a  large  hollow  or  cavetto; 
but  in  reality  the  upper  half  is  a  quarter  round,  and  the 
lower  nearly  straight.  Under  this  moulding  is  a  bold 
torus  which  separates  the  cornice  from  the  architraves,  and 
runs  down  the  sloping  sides  of  the  angle  of  the  building  to 
the  ground.  The  cornice  is  generally  ornamented  with 
■divisional  vertical  lines,  like  triglyphs.  Between  these  the 
cartouches  or  ovals  of.  the  reigning  monarch,  or  other 
devices,  are  carved.  The  centre  is  generally  occupied  by 
the  winged  globe,  or  emblem  of  the  Good  Daemon.  The 
torus  is  often  ornamented  as  if  strings  were  bound  round 
a  bundle  of  sticks,  like  the  fasces  of  a  Roman  lictor.  On 
the  upper  part  of  the  smaller  cornices  there  is  often  a  row 
Uke  the  antefixae  of  a  Greek  temple,  bnt  their  form  is 
peculiar,  and  is  supposed  to  represent  the  pots  in  which 
the  mummies  of  the  sacred  cats  and  ibis  were  preserved. 
The  architraves  are  plain,  without  being  broken  into  fascix, 
and  are  generally  covered  with  hieroglj^hics. 

FoiiTiFiCATloxs. — Next  to  the  temples,  the  grandest 
buildings  were  perhaps  the  fortifications.  We  know  that 
the  temples  themselves  were  often  used  as  citadels,  few 
of  the  towns  being  fortified.  Even  Thebes  seems  not 
to  have  been  so.  Of  the  actual  citadels  wo  have  a  few 
remains,  as  at  Dakkeh.  But  several  are  shown  on  the 
drawings,  and  bear  a  curious  resemblance  to  mediaeval 
works,  the  ramparts  of  the  walls  and  towers  having  battle- 
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(bents  which  overhang  like  uur  machicolations,  while, 
in  the  centre  of  the  enclosure  formed  by  the  walls,  was 
generally  a  high  square  tower  or  keeo.  Of  the  further 
details  we  know  little. 

Private  Dwelxinos. — Of  those  little  is  known,  except 
from  paintings  found  in  the  tombs.  One  noted  ruin  at 
Medinet  Haboo  has,  indeed,  been  supposed  to  be  that  of  a 
palace ;  but  one  of  the  latest  authorities,  M.  Mariette, 
throws  doubt  on  this,  considering  that  it  was  erected  partly 
for  defence  and  partly  as  a  triumphal  monument.  The 
ordinary  dwellings  seem,  like  the  houses  in  the  Lab^Tinth, 
to  have  been  in  two  stories,  with  an  open  gallery  at  the 
top,  supported  by  columns  probably  of  wood.  The  larger 
houses  consisted  of  rooms  ranged  round  three  sides,  and 
sometimes  four,  of  a  large  court-yard  planted  with  trees, 
and  with  a  tank,  and  peihaps  a  fountain,  in  the  middle. 
There  was  an  entrance  porch,  on  which  are  hieroglyphics, 
being,  as  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  supposes,  the  name  of  the 
inhabitant.  Larger  houses  are  supposed  to  have  had  two 
courts — the  outer,  in  which  to  receive  vistors,  the  inner 
for  the  females  of  the  family.  Smaller  houses,  particularly 
in  the  country,  had  a  similar  court,  with  granaries  and 
Store-rooms  below,  and  living  apartments  above,  like  those 
of  the  modern  Fellah  in  Egypt,  or  the  small  vi^na  houses 
in  Italy.  The  roofs  seem  to  have  been  flat,  like  those  of 
the  modern  Egyptians ;  and  the  houses  appear,  from  a 
painting  found  at  Thebes,  to  have  been  ventilated  in  the 
same  way  as  at  present,  bj'  the  contrivance  caUed  a  mulkuf, 
or  wind-shaft,  over  which  are  two  screens,  like  large  square 
fans  back  to  back,  bending  forward  each  way  to  catch  any 
air  that  may  chance  to  be  stirring,  and  direct  it  down  the 
shaft  into  the  house. 

Although  we  have  only  ruins  to  guide  us  (for  no  man 
living  has  seen  an  Egyptian  temple  as  it  appeared  to  the 
old  Egyptians),  yet  we  can  gather  that  to  the  Egyptians  we 
owe  the  earliest  examples  of  columnar  architecture,  and 
at  the  same  time  that  they  had  not  got  beyond  the  rudi- 
ments of  it.  The  stable  effect  of  their  massive  columns 
disappear^  when  we  notice  that  scarcely  any,  except  those 
of  very  recent  date,  have  the  wide-spreading  base  which  we 
know  so  well  in  every  other  style  ;  that  the  massiveness  of 
the  column  is  in  fact  wasted,  as  the  lower  part  is  rounded  off 
and  cut  away  so  as  to  render  ^th  of  it  simply  useless;  and 
that  the  bold  projecting  capital  carries  no  weight,  and  adds 
nothing  to  the  strength  of  the  stone  beam  above  it,  for 
that  beam  rests  on  a  small  block  of  stone  above  the  capital, 
borrowing  no  strength  whatever  from  it.  It  will  also  have 
been  noticed,  that  nearly  every  Egyptian  work  is  rectan- 
gular in  plan,  and  that  in  exceptional  cases,  as,  e.g.,  the 
buildings  at  PhU*,  Kalabsche,  and  Luxor,  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  soften  down  the  harshne.ss  of  the  lines. 
With  the  elevation  it  was  the  same.  The  square  was  never 
changed  into  the  circle  or  the  octagon.  Nearly  every  form 
is  Ixmnded  by  the  rectangle,  and  the  only  varieties  found 
ic  the  grandest  of  the  buildings  in  Egypt  are  the  slope  of 
the  massive  pylon  and  the  tapering  obelisk.  The  minaret 
and  the  dome,  which  give  such  charming  variety  of  outline, 
iiiid  the  varied  mouldings,  without  which  it  now  seems  to 
us  that  no  building  cnuld  be  perfect,  were  unknown  to  the 
Egj-^itians.'  But  of  all  things,  the  neglect  of  the  arch  is 
the  most  curious.  Crude  brick  arches  are  found  at  least 
as  early  as  the  16th  century  B.C.,  and  others  have  been 
founil  of  the  .same  date,  it  is  thought,  as  the  pyramids. 
Yet  the  Kijyptuins  of  later  times  system.atically  employed 
enormoiu  stones  for  their  coverings  and  lintels,  and  left 
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'  One  •.■x.imple.  apparently,  ot  a  t:u}>ol&  occnn  in  »  pamting  at 
Bayr  el  Bulove  (Thebosj,  but  UEr.tnce  of  »u  attiuU)-  built  cupola 
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the  arch  unused.  We  most  remember,  in  justice  to  the 
Egyptians,  that  their  efforts  in  art  were  fettered,  to  an 
extent  which  we  are  perhaps  unable  to  appreciate,  by 
the  restrictions  imposed  upon  them  by  conventionalities 
connected  with  their  religion.  That  they  were  so  fettered 
in  sculpture  at  least  is  abundantly  clear  from  many 
example.^*.  The  freedom  which  characterises  one  of  their 
earliest  statues,  that  of  King  Chephren,  the  exquisitely  bold 
yet  delicately  graceful  sculptures  in  the  Serapeum  and  in 
the  tomb  of  Tib  at  Sakkara,  and  other  examples,  show 
clearly  that  the  Egyptians  had  a  power  for  design  and 
execution  which  only  such  a  cause  as  that  referred  to  above 
could  have  suppressed. 

JeWISB  ABCUITECrORB. 

The  long  sojimm  of  the  Jews  in  Egjrpt,  and  the  fact  tnai 
their  chief  employment  there  seems  to  have  been  the 
manufacture  of  bricks,  nmst  ha\e  made  them  acquainted 
with  the  architecture  of  that  country.  On  the  conquest  of 
Canaan,  the  Israelites  seem  to  have  taken  possession  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  vanquished  people  ;  and  we  have  no  re- 
cord of  any  important  building  constructed  by  the  Jews  till 
the  days  of  Solomon.  The  piety  of  this  prince  seems  to  have  Solomon  4 
induced  him  to  carry  out  his  father's  wishes  with  regard  to  temple, 
the  temple,  but  at  so  low  an  ebb  was  the  art  of  building  that 
the  Jews  did  not  even  know  how  to  hew  timber  properly 
( 1  Kings  V.  6).  The  king  therefore  applied  to  Hiram,  king  of 
Tyre,  with  wibom  he  was  on  friendly  terms,  and  that  monarch 
sent  an  architect  and  staff  of  skilled  workmen.  Materials 
were  collected  for  the  building,  and  careful  accounts  of 
the  whole  work  are  given  in  the  books  of  Kings  and  of 
Chronicles. 

The  early  temple  is  described  (1  Jungs  \i.  vii.)  as  a  build- 
ing of  stone,  roofed  and  floored  with  cedar.  It  appears 
to  have  been  rectangular,  with  a  single  roof,  and  divided 
into  two  parts  by  a  wall.  It  was  60  cubits^  long,  20 
wide,  and  30  in  height,  or  about  110  feet  by  36  feet,  and 
55  feet  high.  In  front  was  a  porch  the  same  width 
as  the  temple  (20  cubits),  but  only  10  cubits  in  depth.       j 

Round  the  house — which,  of  course,  must  mean  on  three 
sides  only,  as  the  porch  occupied  the  front — were  tho 
priests'  chambers,  in  three  stories,  one  over  the  other,  the 
lowest  5  cubits  broad,  the  middle  6,  and  the  upper  1, — a 
passage  which  has  puzzled  most  conMnentators,  but  which 
wMl  be  considered  presently.  On  the  right  side  was  a 
winding-stair  leading  to  the  upper  stories  of  chambers. 
The  walls  of  the  house,  as  well  as  the  ceiling,  were  lined 
with  boards  of  cedar.  The  joists  of  the  floor  seem  also  to 
have  been  of  cedar ;  but  the  floor  itself  w-as  of  planks  of 
fir.     The  cedar  was  carved  with  "  knops"  and  open  flowers. 

The  house  was,  as  has  been  said  above,  divided  crossways 
into  two  parts — the  outer  temple  and  the  oracle,  or  Holy 
of  Holies.  The  one  was  40  cubits  long,  by  20  broad  ; 
the  other  was  20  cubits  square.  The  oracle  had  doors 
and  door-posts  of  oh  ve- wood.  The  temple  door-frames 
were  of  olive,  and  the  doors  of  fir,  all  being  hung  folding. 
Both  doors  were  carved  with  cherubim,  palm  trees,  and 
open  flowers.  The  entire  fabric,  even  the  floors,  were  gilt 
— "  overlaid  with  gold."  The  account  in  the  Second  Book 
of  Chronicles  (ch.  iiL  iv.  &c.)  is  substantially  the  same, 
except  (a  difference  easily  to  be  accounted  for)  that  it 
describes  the  greater  house,  i.e.,  the  outer  temple,  as  ceiled 
with  fir  tree  ;  and  we  gather  also  from  the  description,  that 
the  whole  was  roofed  with  tiles  of  gold  :  the  nails  were  also 
of  gold,  and  weighed  50  shekels.  At  the  door  of  the  porch 
were  two  columns  of  bronze,  or  "  pillars  of  brass,"  each  18 
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'Cauina  makes  the  sacred  cubit  =  '5S4  of  a  French  metre,  >'.<.,  21*81 
Knglub  Incbea,  or  not  quite  1  foot  10  iiicbe6. 
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cnbits,  or  33  feet  high,  and  1 2  cnbito  round,  or  about  7 
feet  in  diameter.  They  had  capitals  (chapiters)  also  of 
molten  brass,  five  cubits  high,  decorated  with  lily  work,  chain 
work,  and  pomegranates.  la  front  of  the  porch  was  the 
altar,  surmounted  by  a  low  wall  three  courses  of  stones  in 
height  The  whole  building  was  enclosed  by  a  walled 
court,  called  the  inner  court,  or  that  of  the  priests.  In 
front  of  this  was  another,  called  the  lower  court ;  and 
the  whole  of  this  area  was  enclosed  by  a  circumscribed 
court  going  round  the  whole  of  the  other  courts  and 
buildings ;  and  this  was  called  the  outer  court,  or  that  of 
the  Gentiles.  It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  careful  descrip- 
tion of  the  pillars,  &c.,  no  mention  is  made  either  of  base 
or  of  moiilded  cornice. 

Canina.  (Tempio  di  Gerusalemme,  Rome,  fo.)  conceives  the 
style  of  the  building  to  have  been  Egyptian ;  that  the  temple 
was  lighted  like  the  hypostyle  halls,  by  a  range  of  windows 
over  the  roofs  of  the  ceUs  or  priests'  chambers  ;  that  these 
windows  were  like  those  of  the  clerestory  of  a  church  splayed 
at  the  bottom  and  sides  :  that  the  walls  of  the  temple  itself 
doped  towards  the  top  on  the  outside,  or,  to  use  the  technical 
language,  were  built  "  battering,"  while  the  walls  of  the 
priests'  chambers  were  built  perpendicular,  and  for  this 
reason  each  story  measured  a  cubit  more  than  the  room 
below.  He  also  supposed  that  the  capitals  of  the  columns, 
which  are  described  as  of  lily  work,  were  in  fact  the  lotus 
(water  Uly)  capital  of  Egypt.  The  porch  itseLf  he  considers 
to  have  been  like  the  propylon,  containing  other  chambers 
like  those  of  Egypt. 

Mr  Fergusson's  restoration,  as  given  both  in  his  History 
of  Architecture  and  more  at  length  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of 
the  Bible,  is  different.  He  assumes  that  the  plan  was 
«omewhat  analogous  to  that  of  the  still  existing  building 
Itnown  as  the  palace  or  templo  of  Darius  at  Persepolis, 
^vhich  has  a  range  of  chambers  on  each  side.  The  difficulty 
as  to  the  upper  chamber  being  wider  than  the  lower  he 
solves  in  a  very  satisfactory  way,  by  supposing  that  there 
was  a  set-oflF  in  each  story  on  which  the  flooring  just  rested, 
10  as  not  to  cut  into  the  waUs  of  temple. 

In  the  prophecy  of  Ezekiel  (ch.  xl  sqq.)  we  have  a  very 
lull  and  interesting  account  of  what  the  temple  was  in  his 
time.  The  house  itself  and  the  oracle  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  altered,  but  the  old  courts  seem  to  have  been 
swept  away  and  succeeded  by  vast  atria,  and  a  mass  of  halls 
and  chambers. 

In  the  time  of  Cyrus  the  temple  was  rebuilt,  but  this 
second  temple  was  demolished  by  Herod,  who  constructed 
a  new  one  of  the  same  dimensions  as  that  of  Solomon. 
The  outer  house  was  40  cubits  long,  and  the  Holy  of  Holies 
20  cubits ;  but  it  was  nearly  double  the  height  of  the  first 
temple.  The  porch  also,  instead  of  being  the  width  of  the 
house,  20  cubits,  was  100  cubits  long  and  100  high,  crossing 
the  temple  in  the  form  of  a  T,  and  forming  a  magnificent 
fayade  much  longer  than  that  of  St  Paul's  in  London. 
Round  the  house  were  three  stories  of  priests'  chambers. 
The  court  had  three  entrances  on  each  side,  which  were 
called  respectively  the  water-gates,  the  fire-gates,  and  the 
oblation-gates.  But  the  peculiar  difference  between 
Herod's  temple  and  the  earlier  building  was  that  there  was, 
.  in  front  of  the  court  last  described,  another  of  about  the  same 
size,  suiTOunded  by  a  colonnade  and  chambers,  which  was 
.the  place  set  apart  for  the  women.  These  courts  were 
surrounded  by  an  outer  court,  having  a  species  of  cloister 
on  the  north,  east,  and  west  sides,  composed  of  a  double 
row  of  columns.  On  the  south  side  was  a  similar  con- 
struction a  furlong  in  length.  It  consisted  of  three  rows 
of  columns,  forming  with  the  outer  wall,  three  aisles — the 
two  outer  being  30  feet  wide  and  50  feet  high  ;  the  centre 
being  45  feet  wide  and  100  feet  high — no  doubt  with  a 
species  of   tileresiorr.     These    columns    are   described    to 


have  been  so  large  that  it  took  three  men  with  extended 
arms  to  span  their  circumference.  The  outer  court  was 
elevated  six  steps  above  the  basement  level ;  the  inner 
courts  stood  on  a  sort  of  plateau,  with  retaining  walls 
and  parapets  round  it,  which  was  ascended  by  fourteen 
steps ;  this  was  on  the  level  of  the  women's  court.  Be- 
tween this  and  the  inner  court  was  a  gate  called  that  of 
Nicanor,  in  front  of  which  was  a  semicircular  flight  of 
fifteen  steps.  The  temple  itself  was  entered  by  a  flight  of 
twelve  steps,  so  that  its  floor  must  have  been  between  20 
and  30  feet  above  the  ground-level  of  the  surrounding  city. 
The  whole  was  bmlt  of  the  most  beautiful  white  marble. 

We  read  in  the  First  Book  of  Kings  (vii.  2,  8),  that 
Solomon  bmlt  "  the  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon," 
"  his  house  where  he  dwelt,"  and  "  a  house  for  Pharaoh's 
daughter."  Some  have  supposed  these  to  have  been 
three  distinct  palaces,  but  Canina  considers  them  as  all 
connected,  and  as  three  parts  of  one  large  structure. 
The  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon — so  caUed,  in  all 
probability,  from  the  cedar  of  which  it  was  constructed — 
is  described  as  being  100  cubits  long,  50  Ts-ide,  and  30 
high  (180  feet  by  90  by  54).  Its  horizontiJ  area  was  thus 
very  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Westminster  Hall.  It  had 
four  rows  of  cedar  pillars,  or,  as  the  Vulgate  more  cor- 
rectly renders  it,  four  corridors  (deambulacra)  formed  by 
three  rows  of  cedar  columns,  fifteen  in  each,  or  forty-five 
in  all,  with  cedar  architraves,  and  covered  with  cedar. 
This  Canina  restores  as  an  Egyptian  hall,  lighted,  as 
described  by  Vitruvius,  with  a  portico  in  front,  of  50 
cubits  by  30.  The  great  hall,  he  supposes,  led  on  one 
side  to  the  palace  occupied  by  the  king,  in  which 
was  the  hall  of  judgment  and  the  throne,  and  on  the 
other  side,  to  the  queen's  palace  and  the  women's 
apartments,  or,  as  it  has  been  called  in  later  times,  the 
harem.  The  porticoes  and  hall  seem  to  have  been  of 
cedar,  but  the  houses  were  "  of  costly  stones "  (1  Kings 
vii.  9). 

The  excavations  recently  made,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  have  disclosed  considerable 
remains  of  the  massive  ancient  masonry,  and  of  the  cisterns, 
conduits,  &c.  But,  with  these  exceptions,  no  part  of  old 
Jerusalem  appears  to  be  extant.  There  are,  however,  some 
objects,  formerly  considered  to  belong  to  Jewish  times, 
that  should  be  mentioned.  There  are,  first,  what  are 
called  the  tombs  of  the  kings  of  JudaL  7hese  are  a  Toirbs  of 
number  of  sepulchral  chambers  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  "»6  kioga. 
and  containing  sarcophagi  They  vary  from  10  to  20  feet 
square,  and  are  entered,  exactly  like  the  tombs  of  Beni 
Hassan,  by  a  portico  in  antis,  about  40  feet  wide.  There  are 
two  columns  and  two  pilasters  in  front,  of  Greek  Doric 
character,  about  1 3  feet  high.  The  most  curious  feature  of 
these  is,  that  a  broad  band,  about  3  feet  wide,  richly  sculp- 
tured with  foliages,  runs  down  on  each  side  4  or  5  feet 
and  over  the  columns  horizontally.  Above  this  last, 
quite  independent  of  the  lower  construction,  is  a  regular 
Doric  architrave  and  frieze,  of  a  chai-acter  between  Grecian 
and  Roman;  this  is  ornamented  with  triglyphs,  paterae, 
and  foliage.  In  front  of  the  portico  is  a  large  court-yard, 
about  100  feet  square. 

In  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  near  Jerusalem,  are  three 
extrefiiely  curious  relics ;  two  stand  alone,  on  platforms 
excavated  from  the  rock,  and  the  third  is  scarped  into  the 
rock  itself.  The  first  is  called  the  tomb  of  Absalom.  It 
is  a  square  building  with  a  solid  wall,  in  which  are  engaged 
Ionic  columns,  about  1 3  feet  high  ;  over  this  is  a  Doric 
entablature  with  triglyphs,  and  an  altar,  surmounted  by  a 
very  curious  sort  of  hollow-sided  cupola  of  trumpet^mouth 
section,  and  a  terminal  The  whole,  including  the  flight 
of  steps,  is  about  60  feet  high. 

Another  similar  building,  of  about  the  same  size,  is  com- 
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monly  caDcd  the  tomb  of  the  prophet  Zechariah.  This  is 
sarmounted  by  a  simple  pyramidal  roof.  Beneath  it  is  a 
Jiandsome  doorway  leading  to  a  Bepulchral  chamber.  Over 
the  ordinary  classic  entablature  is  the  regular  Egyptian 
cornice  or  torus,  surmounted  by  a  bold  quarter  hollow  and 
fillet  exactly  like  those  on  the  propylons  of  Egypt,  which 
liave  been  already  described. 

The  third  building  is  entirely  rock<nt,  and  consists  of  a 
large  facade,  about  90  feet  wide  and  100  feet  high.  This  is 
reported  to  be  the  place  to  which  the  apostles  retired  before 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  Below  is- a  plain  face,  about  45 
feet  high,  on  each  side  of  which  are  wings  with  two 
pflasters,  both  running  up  to  the  top  of  the  building. 
Between  these  is  a  species  of  portico,  about  40  feet  wide,  with 
columns  and  pilasters,  of  nearly  pure  Grecian  Doric. 
There  are  also  several  other  rock-cut  tombs  or  sepulchres 
scattered  about  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem,  but 
none  of  them  possess  much  architectural  interest.  One 
is  caUed  the  sepulchre  of  Jehoshaphat. 

From  the  character  of  the  architecture  it  is  incredible 
that  these  buildings  can  have  anything  like  the  age  as- 
cribed to  them.  The  Ionic  capitals  are  evidently  Roman, 
and  therefore  cannot  date  earlier  than  the  conquests  by 
that  people;  probably  they  are  of  the  time  of  Herod; 
while  the  Egyptian  cornices  show  that  the  traditional  orna- 
ments of  that  people  had  not  been  entirely  forgotten. 
Besides  this,  the  general  plan  of  a  temple,  in  antis,  scarped 
into  a  rock,  so  entirely  resembles  the  work  at  Beni 
Hassan,  that  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  these  very 
interesting  remains  strongly  corroborate  the  views  of  Canina, 
that  the  architecture  of  the  early  temples  was  at  least  based 
4)n  the  architecture  of  the  Egji^tiana. 

Indian  Architectttre. 

Considerable  light. has  been  recently  thrown  upon  the 
history  of  architecture  in  the  East.  The  traditions  as  to 
the  extremely  remote  antiquity  of  the  rock-cut  temples, 
the  caves  of  EUora,  and  the  wonderful  pagodas,  have  dis- 
appeared before  the  searching  eye  of  critical  investigation. 
In  the  time  of  Herodotus  the  Persians  had  no  temples  ; 
and  even  in  that  of  Tacitus,  the  great  Indo-Germanic 
races  "  would  not  confine  their  gods  within  walls."  The 
early  religion,  which  appears  in  the  Vedas,  was  Brahminism, 
but  in  the  6th  century  B.C.,  the  first  of  the  Buddhas  seems 
to  have  commenced  a  perversion  of  the  ancient  faith.  The 
struggle  appears  to  have  gone  on  for  years,  tUl  three-quarters 
of  a  century  after  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  about 
250  years  before  the  Christian  era,  when  a  powerful  ruler 
named  Asoka,  a  grandson  of  Chandragupta,  who  is  supposed 
to  be  the  .  Sandracottus 
of  the  Greek  writers, 
abjured  Brahminism,  and 
made  Buddhism  the 
religion  of  the  state. 
Certain  Lots,  or  pUlars, 
erected  by  him,  and  in- 
scribed with  his  edicts, 
.are  the  earliest  extant 
architectural  remainu  of 
India. 

ITje    Buddhist    topea 
are  supposed  to  have  been 
erected  at   first  to  com- 
memorate   soma    event,  ,    , 
^T  to  show  that  the  spot     ^O-  24.-PlaB  of  Top.  »t  SancU.' 

'Was  sacred ;  but  after  a  time  they  were  employed  to  contain 

'  Pies.  24  to  SS  ire  fsken  from  Fenpuaan't  HittotTi  vf  AnJ-ittctwrt, 
tv  ths  kind  twrmismnti  of  the  aatbor. 


relics,  such  as  the  tooth  or  collar-bone   of   one   of  1)ie  \ 

Buddhas.  The  relics  seem  in  some  cases  to  have  been 
preserved  in  a  sort  of  box  or  case  at  the  top  of  the  tope 
called  a  tee^-  in  otherSj  in  regular  relic  chambers.  .Where 
there  were  relics,  the  place  was  called  dayoba,  or  relic' 
shrine,  of  which,  perlfaps,  our  term  pagoda  is  a  corrup- 
tion. A  great  number  of  these  topes  were  built  in  the  form 
of  large  towers,  others  in  the  form  of  hemispheres.  One 
of  thes^,  the  Sanchi  tope,  is  described  and  figured  by  Mi 
Fergusson.  The  diameter  is  106  feet.  It  ha&  a  curious 
species  of  gate  entrance,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  stone 
fence.  Others  are  partly  cylindrical,  and  are  finished  with 
either  a  flat  circle,  or  pointed  terminals  like  a  dome  at  the 
top.  A  fine  example  has  recently  been  discovered  aV 
Bharhnt  by  General  Cunningham. 

Of  the  next  two  classes  of   Buddhist  architecture,  the  Rcci-co? 
temples   (Chaityas)  and   monasteries   (A'iharas),    no  bTtiit  templ«i 
examples  exist  in  India.    They  are,  in  fact,  rock -cut  cavea 
At  least  one  thousand  temples  are  known — one-tenth  pro- 
bably Brahmiuical  or  Jain,  the  rest  Buddhist     They  tn 
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said  to  form  an  uninterrupted  series,  from  the  first,  in 
Eehar,  by  the  grandson  of  Asoka,  200  years  before  Christ, 
to  those  at  EUora,  which,  instead  of  being  of  an  almost 
diluvian  antiquity,  as  has  generally  been  reported,  have 
been  proved  to  date  from  th<!  7th  or  8th  century  of  our  era, 
while  the  most  recent  is  the  work  of  Indra-dyumna,  as  late 
as  the  12th  century.     One  of  these  cave-temples  at  Karli, 


^^S!r->. 


Fio.  28. — Cave  at  Karli ;  eection. 


Fio.  27. — Cave  at  Karli  ;  plan. 
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near  Bombay,  presents  exactly  the  features  of  a  Roman, 
baiilica,  or  early  Christian  church.  It  has  a.  circular  end 
or  apse,  and  i.s  divided  into  three  aisles  by  two  rows  of 
columns.  Others  are  simple  square  buildings,  with  » 
circular  or  oval  chamber  at  the  end  entered  by  a  small 
door.'  The  monasteries,  which  exceed  the  temples  in  num- 
ber, seem  generally  to  have  been  sauare  caves  suooorted 
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by  pillars  of  the   natural  rock  left  in   their  places,   and 
sojrounded  b;  a  number  of  small  eleeping-placea  or  cells. 


Fia  28. — Cave  at  Baugh,  oo  the  Nerbudda  ;  pLao. 

The  most  wonderful  excavations  are  those  at  EUora, 
near  Aurangabad.  These  are  a  series  of  hypogea  or  caves 
aiink  in  the  solid  rock,  extending  a  distance  of  3  or  4 
miles.  Canina  has  given  plans  and  interior  views  of  six 
of  them.  Those  called  Parasova  Rama  and  Diajannata 
are  simply  halls  supported  on  massive  piers  with  level 
architraves.  The  piers  are  richly  carved  with  figures  and 
friezes,  and  have  a  sort  of  cushion  capitals,  and  square 
abaci,  and  stand  round,  forming  a  kind  of  atrinm.  That 
called  Indra  has  a  court  open  to  the  sky,  in  which  is  a 
small  shrine  or  temple.  In  the  solid  rock  are  two  halls 
eimOar  to  those  above  described,  a  larger  and  smaller.  The 
piers  of  the  Tin  Tal  are  quite  plain.  In  the  Viswakarma 
is  a  quadrangle,  open  to  the  sky  and  surrounded  by  pLUars. 
This  leads  into  an  atrium  with  three  aisles  and  an  apse, 
and  exactly  like  a 
basiUcan  church. 
The  most  magnifi- 
cent of  the  Ellora 
caves,  and  indeed 
of  the  native  Hindu 
works,  are  the 
chambers  and  halls 
called  the  Kylas,  or 
Kailasa.  These  are 
eonk  into  the  rock, 
and  occupy  a  space 
of  270  feet  deep 
and  150  feet  wide. 
The  roofs  are  solid 
rock,  supported  by 
piUars,  or  rest  on 
the  walls,  or  on  the 
divisions  of  the  as- 
semblage of  cham- 
bers. There  is  a 
porch,  on  each  side 
of  which  are  two 
columns.  This  con- 
ducts into  a  hall, 
supported  on  16 
such  columns,  and 

leading  into  a  sort  of  adytum.  Round  this  is 
space  and  five  chambers.  The  whole  forms  a  temple,  with 
its  usual  appendages,  just  such  a  one  as  would  be  built  on 
the   (ground,   and  round   this  a  wide  open  space,  with  a 


Fio.  M. — Kylas,  Elloni ;  plan. 


colonnade  or  cloister  encircling  the  whola  Grest  part  i"^ 
open  to  the  sky,  for  the  sake  of  light  and  air,  but  the  xratk 
ia  entiroly  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock. 


Fia  30. — Ef  las,  EUora. 
The  date  of  the   construction  of  the  Kylas  is  about 

1000  A,D. 

The  earliest  existing  work  of  the  Jains  seems  to  be  of  the 
10th  century.  They  were  a  sect  which  arose  in  the  endea- 
vour to  re-establish  Brahminism,  and  which  first  seems 
to  have  acquired  importance  about  450  A.D.  This  sect 
rejects  the  doctrines  of  Buddhism,  as  also  the  practice  of 
monasticism.  The  famous  temple  at  Somnauth  belongs  to 
them.  Mr  Fergusson  has  given  a  description  of  that  built 
by  Yimala  Sah,  on  Mount  Abu,  as  a  type  of  the  ordinary 
Jain  temple.  In  the  centre  is  a  cell  in  which  is  a  cross- 
legged  figure  of  one  of  the  twenty-four  saints  worshipped 
by  this  sect ;  in  this  case  it  is  that  of  Parswanath.  The 
cell  is  always  terminated  by  a  pyramidal  roof.  In  front 
of  this  is  a  portico  of  48  pLUars,  disposed  mnch  like  a 
cruciform  church  with  a  dome  at  the  intersection  of  the 
transepts.  The  whole  is  surrounded  by  a  species  of  cloister 
formed  by  double  rows  of  columns,  and  a  series  of  small 
chambers  like  the  cells  of  a  vUiara.  But  as  the  sect  abjoii 
monasticism,  each  cell  is  used  not  as  a  dwelling,  but  as  A 
kind  of  small  chapel,  and  contains  one  of  their  cross-legged 
deities.  One  of  the  peculiarities  of  \^\\s  style  is  thai 
richly-carved  brackets  spring  from  the  pillars  at  about  two- 
thirds  of  their  height,  and  extend  to  the  architraves,  forming 
a  sort  of  diagonal  strut  to  strengthen  and  support  them. 

The  Jains  probably  adopted  the  dome  at  a  very  early 
period,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Buddhists  ever  used 
this  species  of  construction.  "  No  tope,"  Mr  Fergusson 
observes,  "  has  the  smallest  trace  of  such  a  structure!; 
though  of  domical  shape  outside,  and  the  design  of  the 
rock-cut  temples,  with  the  upright  supports,  the  raking 
struts,  and  the  level  architraves,  has  manifestly  been 
deduced  from  timber  construction."  The  Indian  dome 
has  no  voussoirs  radiating  from  the  centre,  as  in  European 
architecture.  The  courses  are  all  horizontal;  and  the 
domes  are  therefore  necessarily  pointed  in  section,  for  they 
would  not  stand  if  circular.  The  Indian  dome,  hcfwever, 
has  'this  merit,  it  requires  no  abutments,  and  has  no 
lateral  thrust.  The  pressure  is  entirely  vertical ;  and  if 
the  foundation  be  sound,  and  the  pillars  stout  enough, 
there  can  be  no  failure. 

The  leading  idea  of  the  plan  of  the  Jain  temple  is  that 
of  a  number  of  columns  arranged  in  squares.  Wherever 
it  was  intended  to  have  a  dome,  pillars  were  omitted,  so  aa 
to  leave,  spaces  in  the  form  of  octagons.  By  corbelling 
over  the  pendentives  in  level  courses  the  dome  was  gradually 
formed.     The    plan   and   view  of   the   temple    at   Sadree 
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exhibit  a  building  aa  large  as  moot  cathedrals.  It  has  the 
great  number  of  20  domes,  varying  from  36  feet  to  24 
feet  in  diameter,  and  supported  by  420  columns. 
K  Like  most  architectural  peoples,  the  Jains  were  also  fond 
of  tower-buildiug.  The  Jaya  Sthamba,  a  tower  of  victory 
erected  by  Khumbo  Rana,  to  commemorate  the  defeat 
of  Mohammed  of  Malwa,  in  1439,  is  nine  stories  high, 
the  two  topmost  stories  being  open.  Tlje  general  outline 
is  not  unlike  that  of  an  Italian  campanile,  with  pilasters  at 
the  anghs,  and  an  overhanging  corbelled  top.  It  is  richly 
omamected  from  bottom  to  apex,  and  affords  a  very  favour- 
able idea  of  Indiaa  art. 

'  ■  Hindu  architecture  has  been  divided  into  that  of  the 
Aryau  or  Sanscrit  races  of  Forth  ludia,  that  of  the  South 
or  of  the  Tamul  races,  and  that  prevalent  in  the  Panjab 
and  Caahmere.     Of  the  first  and  last  we  have  compara- 


Fio.  31 — Temple  at  Tiravalar,  near  Taiyore. 

tively  little  knowledge,  but  South  Hindu  work  is  treated 
of  at  great  length  by  E4m  R4z,'  a  native  author.  The 
accompanying  view  of  the  temple  at  Tiravalur  \fig.  31), 


FlQ.  32. — Temple  at  Taiyare. 


'  We  are.  told  by  Ram  Rii  that  many  treatisee  on  arohitectiire, 
jome  say  sixty-lour,  exiatedln  India.  The  collection  he  calls  the 
SUpa  S^tra  Of  these  he  mentions  that  the  most  perfect  is  the 
Afdncjidfxi,  of  which  forty-one  chapters  were  in  hia  potisession       He 


which  .measures   946    by    700    feet,   is 


from 


His  .work  OB 


Fio.  33. — Hall  in  Palace,  Madura.; 

Hindu  Architecture.     The   remains  of  the  buildings  are 

numerous,  as  the  Tamul  races  were  perhaps  the  greatest 

temple  builders  in  the  world ;    and  the  whole  subject  haa 

been  so  well  elucidated  by  the  author  last  referred  to,  that 

its    principles  may    be 

considered  to  be  clearly   °^ 

ascertamed  and  settled 

The   great    pagoda    at 

Tanjore    (fig.    32',    by 

far  the  grandest  temple 

in   India,  resting  on  a 

base    83    feet    square, 

rises  m  fourteen  stories 

to  a  height   of   nearly 

200  feet.     The  interior 

represented   in   fig.   33 

— a  hall  in  the  palace 

at  Madura — illustrates 

a  comparatively  recent 

style. 

The  architecture  of 
the  north-east  is  known 
chiefly  from  the  draw- 
ings in  Vigne's  Travels 
in  Cashmere,  and  in 
General  Cunningham's 
Memoir  to  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal.      The 


Fio.  34. — Temple  of  Martund ;  plan. 


temple  of  Martund  (fig.  34); 
reduced  from  the  latter  work  by  Mr  Fergusson,  shows  a 
cloistered  court  surrounded  by  pillars  and  cells,  and  entered 
by  a  porch.  In  the  middle  of  this  is  a  temple  with  a  species 
of  naos  and  pronaos.  But  the  most  curious  feature  is  a 
series  of  doors  with  acute  pediments  over  them  shaped  very 
much  like  Gothic  gablets,  and  containing  trefoil  arches.  A 
similar  feature  occurs  (fig.  35)  at  Pandrethan,  in  a  temple 
built  about  1000  a.d.,  or  250  years  later  than  Martund.  It 
seems  by  no  means  improbable  that  these  pointed  domes, 

also  cites  several  others,  one  of  which  he  calls  Coiydpa.  In  an 
epitome  of  the  Mdnaidra  he  slates  that  the  first  chapter  treats  of  the 
various  measures  in  use  in  the  country  *.  the  second  describes  the 
sthapati,  or  architect — the  a&tragr&hi,  or  measurer,  probably  tho 
surveyor  or  clerk  of  works,  and  then  the  various  builders :  while 
others  treat  of  pillars,  baaeu  and  pedestals,  halls,  and  the  Vimana  or 
temple  itself. 
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gablets,  and  trefoiled  arches  may  have  strongly  affected  the 
vrchitecture  of  the  Saracens. 

Of  the  style  of  North  India  Mr  Fergusson  gives  remark- 
able, and  by  no 
means  elegant, 
examples;  as  the 
Black  Pagoda  at 
Eannaruc,  and 
temples  at  Ba- 
rolli  and  at  Be- 
nares. The  chief 
features  are  a 
•ort  of  entrance 
porch,  sometimes 
waUed  and  some- 
times carried  on 
pillars,  called  the 
nuptial  hall, 
leading  into  a 
great  pagoda, 
square  in  plan, 
and  finishing 
with  a  sort  of 
tub-shaped  dome. 


Flo.  35. — Temple  at  Pandrethan. 
The  ornamentation  is  profuse,  so  much 


Fia.  36.— Ghoosla  Ghat,  Benares. 
BO  as  to  detract  from  the  greatness  of  the  design. 


There 


FlQ.  87. — Shoemadoo  Pagoda,  Pegu. 

are  no  buildings  in  this  style  anterior  to  the  M&hometaa 


conquest      The  date  assigned  to  the  temple  of  Jugematb 

is  1198,  and  to  the 

Black  Pagoda,   1241 

A.D.       The  ghats,  or 

landing  -  places    (fig. 

36),    that    line    the 

banks   of    the  rivers 

of    Northern    India, 

are    often    of    great 

architectural  merit. 

The  pagoda  forms 
a  very  prominent 
feature  in  the  archi- 
tecture of  Further 
India.  A  specimen 
of  the  .Burmese  style 
of  temples  is  pre- 
sented in  the  Shoe- 
madoo (ie.,  "golden 
great  god")  Pagoda  of  Pegu  (figs.  37,  38). 


Flo.  38. — Shoemadoo  Pagoda,  Pegu  ; 
quarter  of  plan.' 


Assyrian  Abchitectuee. 

AssjTria  and  Babylonia  or  Chaldea  may  be  shortly 
defined  as  the  countries  watered  by  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris,  lying  between  Armenia  and  the  Arabian  desert, 
and  reaching  down  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  capital,  Ninus  or  Nineveh,  was  taken  by  the  Medea 
under  Cyaxares,  and  some  200  years  after  Xenophon  passed 
over  its  site,  then  mere  mounds  of  earth.  It  remained 
buried  untd  18-15,  when  Botta  and  Layard  discovered  the 
ruins  of  the  Assyrian  cities.  The  principal  remains  are 
those  of  Khorsabad,  10  miles  N.R  of  Mosul;,  of  Nimroud, 
supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Calah;  and  of  Kouyunjik,  in  all 
probability  the  ancient  Nineveh.  In  these  cities  are  found 
fragments  of  several  great  buildings  which  seem  to  have 
been  palace-temples.  They  were  constructed  chiefly  of 
sun-dried  bricks,  and  all  that  remains  of  them  is  the  lower 
part  of  the  walls,  decorated  with  sculpture  and  paint- 
ings, portions  of  the  pavements,  a  few  indications  of  the 
elevation,  and  some  interesting  works  connected  with  the 
drainage,  ic. 

The  structures  were  built  usually  on  artificial  mounds, 
and  approached,  it  is  supposed,  by  great  flights  of  steps 
(of  which  remains  composed  of  black  basalt  have  been 
found  at  Khorsabad).  They  consist  of  series  of  halls  and 
chambers  of  no  great  size,  the  largest  hall  in  Sennacherib's 
palace  at  Kouyunjik  being  only  200  feet  by  45  feet,  where- 
as Westminster  Hall  is  268  feet  by  68  feet.  In  their 
proportions  they  are  utterly  unlike  Egyptian  structures, 
and  they  display  the  striking  peculiarity  of  being  elongated 
beyond  anything  known  in  other  styles  of  architecture; 
e.g.,  oue  of  the  Kouyunjik  halls  is  122  feet  long  by  27 
wide,  another  is  218  feet  long  by  25  vHde.  The  great  hall 
at  Nimroud,  though  162  feet  by  02,  was  divided  lengthwise 
in  the  centre  by  a  wall  12  feet  thick,  leaving  each  side 
only  25  feet  wide.  Another  peculiarity  of  these  struc- 
tures is  the  immense  thickness  of  the  walls.  Those  of  the 
Kouyunjik  hall  (27  feet  wide)  were  15  feet  thick,  and 
those  of  Nimroud  (32  feet  wide)  were  26  feet  thick  It 
has,  indeed,  been  reckoned  by  Mr  Fergusson,  that  in  soma 
of  the  palaces  the  area  of  the  walls  is  as  great  as  that 
of  the  chambers.  The  reason  he  suggests  for  this  is  that 
these  thick  walls  supported  a  double  row  of  columns  as  a 
clerestory  under  the  roof,  so  arranged  as  to  give  light 
an4  air,  while  excluding  the  rays  of  the  sun.  He  covers 
the  halls  with  flat  roofs,  supported  on  columns,  which 
being  of  wood  have  rotted  or  been  burnt  An  entirely 
different  theory  is  that  of  M.  Flandin,.who  studied  ihf  sub 
ject  on  the  spot.     He  believes  that  the  hails  were  laiUted 
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and  had  small  windows  at  the  springing.  M.  Victor  Place 
has  found  at  Khor^sabad  several  Taults,  and  also  terra  cotta 
tubes,  through  which  he  believes  ttiat  the  vaults  were 
lighted,  just  as  domes  were  in  Persia  in  later  times. 
But  no  vault  has  been  found  large  enough  to  spaw  any 
of  the  wide  Assyrian  halls.  Of  their  elevations  there  are 
few  traces  remaining.  At  Nimroud,  what  is  supposed  to 
be  the  tomb  of  Sardanapalus  has  its  lower  part,  which 
is  about  20  feet  high,  of  solid  masonry,  and  the  rest  of 
burnt  bricks.  It  has  slightly  projecting  piers,  but  no 
ornaments  or  mouldings.  At  Khorsabad  and  the  S.E. 
palace  of  Nimroud  there  is  some  attempt  at  decoration,  by 
rude  semi-columns,  without  capitals  or  bases,  arranged  in 
clusters  of  seven,  side  by  side,  the  groups  being  separated 
by  recesses.  A  few  detached  pieces  of  moulding  have 
been  found  at  Khorsabad,  but  of  the  very  simplest  kind, 
and  we  have  no  vestiges  of  capital  or  entablature.  Were 
our  knowledge  limited  to  these  and  a  few  similar  remains, 
we  should  have  to  form  but  a  poor  idea  of  Assyrian  art 
But  the  sculptures  have  revealed  to  us  a  degree  of  refine- 
ment which  had  been  previously  looked  for  only  in  Greece. 
These  sculptures  lined  the  sides  of  the  halls  to  a  height 
of  10  feet.  In  them  we  see  columns  with  both  base  and 
capital,  and  surmounted  by  entablatures.  Sometimes  the 
columns  are  combined  with  pilasters,  as  in  the  Greek  por- 
ticos in  antis.  In  one  specimen  the  columns  were  carried 
on  the  backs  of  bulls,  as  is  shown  by  one  of  the  bas-reliefs, 
and,  more  conclusively  still,  by  the  beautiful  small  model 
of  a  winged  bull  brought  to  England  by  Mr  George  Smith, 
which  has  carved  upon  its  back  a  base,  just  as  is  shown 
on  the  slabs. 

In  these  bas-reliefs  we  have  further — 1.  The  facade  of  a 
palace,  having  at  top  a  grand  row  of  window  openings 
divided  by  Ionic  columns ;  2.  A  small  building  on  the 
banks  of  a  river,  having  two  columns  with  bases  and  a  kind 
of  Ionic  capital,  between  two  plain  pilasters,  and  with  rudp 
indications  of  a  cornice;  3.  Another  fayade  of  two  columns, 
with  bases,  and  Corinthian  capitals,  between  two  pilasters, 
likewise  with  capitals.  Over  these  is  an  entablature,  some- 
what rudely  worked,  but  clearly  showinsr  architrave,  frieze, 
and  cornice,  and  antefixse  over.  The  latest  of  these  slabs 
must  have  been  carved  many  years  before  the  earUest  date 
assigned  to  any  known  Greek  work.  In  view  of  these  and 
similar  remains  the  following  words  of  Niebuhr  are  memor- 
able : — "  There  is  a  want  in  Grecian  art  which  no  man 
living  can  supply.  There  is  not  enough  in  Egypt  to 
account  for  the  peculiar  art  and  mythology  of  Greece. 
But  those  who  live  after  me  will  see  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates  the  origin  of  Grecian  mythology 
and  art." 

The  plans  of  all  the  Assyrian  buildings  are  rectangular, 
and  we  know  that  long  ago,  as  now,  the  Eastern  architects 
used  this  outline  almost  invariably,  and  upon  it  reared  some 
of  the  most  lovely  and  varied  forms  ever  devised.  They 
gather  over  the  angles  by  graceful  curves,  and  on  the  basis 
of  an  ordinary  square  hall  carry  up  a  minaret  or  a  dome, 
au  octagon  or  a  circle.  That  this  was  sometimes  done  in 
Assyria  is  shown  by  the  sculptures.  Slabs  from  Kouyunjik 
show  doaies  of  viricd  form,  and  tower-like  structures,  each 
rising  from  a  square  base.  The  resemblance  between  the 
ancient  form  of  the  dome  and  those  still  used  in  the  Assyrian 
villages  is  very  striking.  Whether  sloping  roofs  were  used 
is  uncertain.  Mr  Bononii  believes  that  they  were,  and  a 
few  sculptures  seem  to  support  his  view.  Of  the  private 
houses  nothing,  of  course,  remains  ;  but  they  are  repre- 
sented on  the  slabs  as  being  of  several  stories  in  height, 
the  ground  tioor  as  usual  having  only  a  door  and  no 
windows.  All  have  flat  roofs,  and  we  gather  from  one  of 
the  bas-feliefb.  which  represents  a  town  on  fire,  that  these 
roofs  were  made,  just  aa  they  now  are,  with  thick  layers 


of  earth  on  strong  b«am&  These  roofs  are  well-nigh  fire 
proof,  and  the  flames  are  represented  as  stopped  by  them, 
aud  coming  out  of  the  windows.  No  remains  of  a  window, 
or,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  of  an  internal  staircase,  havt 
been  found. 

Of  the  fortifications  wo  know  much  more.  In  the  north 
wall  of  Nimroud  fifty-eight  towers  have  been  traced,  and  at 
Kouyurjik  there  are  large  remains  of  three  walls,  the  lower 
part  being  of  stone,  and  the  npj>er  of  sun-dried  bricka. 
At  Khorsabad  there  are  the  remains  of  a  wall,  still  40  feat 
high,  built  of  blocks  of  stone  3  to  4  feet  thick,  and  the  evi- 
dences wanting  as  to  the  finishing  of  these  is  completely  sup- 
plied by  the  sculptures,  which  show  an  extraordinary  resem- 
blance to  mediaeval  works  of  the  same  class.  Tier  upon  tier 
of  walls  are  represented,  enclosing  a  great  tower  or  keep 
in  the  centre.  The  entrances  are  great  arched  gateways 
flanked,  by  square  towers.  These  and  the  other  towers 
have  overhanging  parapets  just  like  the  medieval  machi- 
colations, and  are  finished  at  top  with'battlements,  remains 
of  which  have  been  foimd  at  Nimroud  and  Kouyunjik,  and 
at  Kaleh  Shergat,  the  supposed  capital  of  Assyria  before 
Nineveh. 

Of  temples  distinct  from  the  palace  we  have  a  few  sup- 
posed remains,  but  little  is  absolutely  known  aa  to  their 
general  form. 

But  in  Chaldea  there  are  some  enormous  masses  of 
ruins,  evidently  remains  of  the  vast  mounds  which  formed 
the  substructure  of  their  tetcrles.  The  grandest  ol  all 
these  and  the  most  interestiiig  is  the  Birs  Nimroud,  near 
Babylon,  which  has  been  identified  as  the  temple  of  the 
Seven  Spheres  at  Uorsippa.  This  was  reconstructed  by 
Nebuchainezzar,  as  appears  by  a  well-known  inscription. 
Anoth^  example  is  at  Mugeyer,  which  was  198  feet  by 
133  feet  at  the  base,  and  is  even  now  70  feet  high,  and  it 
is  clear  that  both  it  and  the  Birs  were  built  with  diminish- 
ing stages,  presenting  a  series  of  grand  platforms,  decreas- 
ing in  length  as  they  ascended,  and  leaving  a  comparatively 
small  one  at  top  for  the  temple  ceU.  This  has  been  found, 
it  is  supposed,  at  the  Birs  Nimroud,  of  vitrified  brick 

The  most  interesting  parts  of  the  Assyrian  edifices  are  the 
finishings.  The  pavements  were  sometimes  of  sun-dried 
bricks,  at  other  times  of  baked  bricks,  oi  of  alabaster  slabs 
laid  in  bitumen.  At  Khorsabad  there  was  one  in  a  single 
block  13  feet  square,  and  3  ft.  11  in.  thick,  and  at  the  Nim- 
roud temple  there  were  two  slabs,  one  19  ft.  6  in.  by  12  feet, 
and  the  other  21  feet  by  16  feet,  and  1  ft.  1  in.  thick,  both 
sides  covered  with  inscriptions.  Of  ornamental  pavements 
there  are  admirable  examples  from  Kouyunjik  at  the  British 
Museum,  aud  from  Khorsabad  at  the  Louvre,  both  covered 
with  delicate  carving  in  alabaster  of  nearly  the  same  pattern. 
It  is  diiEcult  to  conceive  how  such  delicate  work  could  have 
been  used  as  paving,  and  stOl  retain  its  beautiful  sharpness; 
for  it  was  not  filled  in  to  protect  the  pattern.  Directly 
above  the  pavement  came  the  sculptured  slabs,  which  are 
BO  numerous  .that  at  Kouyunjik  alone  there  are  some  2 
miles  in  length  of  them.  They  are  generally  about  10  feet 
high  from  the  ground,  and  are  carved  in  alabaster.  Many 
of  them  show  traces  of  having  been  decorated  with  colours. 
Connected  with  these  sculptures  were  the  great  winged 
animals  which  stand  one  on  each  side  of  the  portals  of  the 
palaces.  Some  of  the  grandest  have  the  body  and  legs  of 
a  bull,  with  an  enormous  pair  of  wings  projecting  from  the 
shoulders,  high  over  their  backs,  and  covering  the  breast. 
They  have  human  heads,  bull's  ears  with  large  ear-rings, 
and  horns,  winding  from  the  brows  upwards,  and  encircl- 
ing a  coronet  of  leaves,  bound  by  a  fillet  of  rosea.  They 
stood  in  pairs  on  each  side  of  the  palace  doorways,  and 
it  is  thought  by  some  that  generally  there  were  no  doors 
or  lintels,  all  being  open  to  the  roof  and  enclosed  with 
curtains.     But  doors  were  sometimes  used,  as  the  places  or 
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rioossea  for  the  bolts,  hinges,  pins,  or  sockets  havo  been 
found ;  and  Mr  Smith  has  discovered  a  doorway  with  its 
actual  lintel,  now  in  the  British  Museum.  __ 

Above  the  sculptured  slabs  decorations  have  been  found 
of  various  kinds.  The  most  lasting  seem  to  have  been  of 
baked  bricks  richly  coloured  and  glazed.  At  the  city 
gate  of  Khorsabad  blue  glazed  tiles  with  yellow  reliefs 
have  been  found.  Victor  Place  found  also  that  the  lower 
part  of  the  walls  near  the  gate  were  faced  with  coloured 
enamelled  bricks,  having  human  figures,  lions,  (5tc.,  within 
an  ornamental  border.  The  arch  over  the  gateway  was  also 
richly  decorated  with  glazed  tiles.  Large  remains  of  coloured 
decoration  in  plaster  have  also  been  found  at  Nimroud,  &c. 
They  were  of  figures  outlined  in  black  on  a  blue  ground, 
and  below  the  outer  coat  of  plaster  more  extensive  decora- 
lions  have  been  found  on  an  earlier  coat.  They  were  of 
various  colours  on  a  pale  yellow  ground.  In  other  cases 
they  had  merely  a  black  outline  and  were  uncoloured. 
Now  the  diflference  of  age  between  the  several  structures 
is  some  centuries,  and  it  is  curipus  to  find  that  the  earliest 
art  works,  viz.,  those  in  the  N.W.  palace,  are  the  best  in 
point  of  variety  of  detail  and  ornament,  m  severity  of  style 
and  purity  of  outline.  The  later  have  extrume  delicacy 
and  minuteness,  truth  to  nature  and  vigour  of  treatment, 
particularly  in  the  animals,  but  they  want,  in  the  opinion 
of  Jlr  Layard,  the  vigour  of  the  old  decorations.  Of  exter- 
nal decorations  we  have  a  striking  account  in  the  inscrip- 
tion rslating  to  the  Birs  Niniroud,  in  which  the  several 
stages  are  described  as  being  coloured  as  follows: — the 
lowest,  black ;  the  others  in  succession,  orange,  red,  yellow, 
green,  and  blue.  This  vivid  colouring  may  be  explained 
■ay  a  discovery  made  by  Mr  Loftus  at  Warka  of  a  wall  which 


Flo.  39. — Elevation  and  Plan  of  Terra-Cotta  Cone  wall,  Warlta.' 

was  richly  decorated  in  geometrical  patterns  by  means  of 
unaU  earthenware  cones,  the  wide  ends  outwards  and  en- 


Fio.  40. — Te^^a^Cotta  Cone,  reduced  by  one-aeTcnth. 

amelled  in  different  colours;  also  by  Victor  Place's  dis- 
covery at  Khorsabad  of  four  stages  of  a  temple  coloured 
in  succession  white,  black,  red,  and  blue. 

In  the  Assyrian  and  Chaldean  buildings  little  use  was 
made  of  marble,  granite,  or  stone,  the  greater  part  of  the 
edifices  being  built  with  bricks, — the  lower  parts  with  burnt 
bricks  put  together  with  bitumen,  and  the  rest  with  crude 
bricks  and  slirae.  Sometimes  the  walls  were  faced  with 
burnt  bricks.  One  wall  has  been  found  with  1 0  feet  in  thick- 
ness of  burnt  brick  facing,  and  28  feet  of  crude  bricking. 

In  Assyrian  art  generally  there  is  little  analogy  to  that  of 


'  Figs.   39,  40.  and  41    are  from  Loftus's  CJiaMaa  and  Susiana, 
by  the  kind  permisBion  of  Messrs  Nisbet,  the  publishers. 


Egypt.  There  is  some  slight  resemblance  in  the  raouldinfrs 
and  in  a  few  of  the  ornaments,  but  in  Assyria  there  are  no> 
forests  of  columns,  no  grand  pylons,  no  enormous  cloistered 
court,  and  nothing  to  equal  the  gigantic  pyramids  or  tombs  of 
Egypt.  The  sphinx  is  superseded  by  the  winged  bull,  and 
the  slightly  cut  intaglio  by  the  magnificently  sculptured 
slab.  In  these  early  Assyrian  structures  there  is  art  at  &■ 
high  stage  of  perfection,  but  we  have  no  means  of  discover- 
ing the  stepe  by  which  it  was  attained. 

Peesian  Akchiteotuer. 

Persia  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  ancient  nations.  At 
one  time  it  embraced  all  Upper  Asia,  and  Asia  Minor, 
Phoenicia,  Egypt,  Thrace,  and  Macedonia,  and  though  the 
greatness  of  its  glory  has  departed,  it  was  still  a  great 
living  nation  even  in  the  18th  century  when  its  king  Nadir 
Shah  invaded  India.  Compared  thus  with  Egypt,  Assyria^ 
and  Babylonia,  long  since  extinct,  it  has  had  a  wonderful 
existence,  reaching  down  from  Cyrus  to  our  own  time. 

We  know  little  of  its  early  history.  It  cannot  be 
doubt«d,  that  long  before  the  rise  of  the  Persian  power, 
mighty  kingdoms  existed  in  these  regions,  and  particularly 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Bactria,  yet  of  those  kingdoms  w» 
have  by  no  means  a  consistent  or  chronological  history  — 
nothing  but  a  few  fragments.  It  is  probable  that  from 
dynasties  which  ruled  in  Media  properly  so  called,  imme- 
diately previous  to  the  Persians,  the  style  of  architecture 
may  have  been  in  some  measure  derived,  though  indeed  we 
know  of  no  remains  of  earlier  date  tlian  those  which  are 
properly  called  Peraian. 

Of  the  early  times  of  the  empire  no.  authentic  remains  Tomb  !# 
exist,  except  those  of  the  tomb  of  its  founder,  Cyrus,  at^"™* 
Murgab  or  Pasargadse  (east  of  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf), 
and  some  of  the  walls,  &c.,  of  the  ancient  capital,  Ecbatana, 
in  North  Media.  The  former  is  still  in  a  wonderful  state 
of  preservation,  but  it  can  scarcely  be  reckoned  amongst 
Persian  edifices,  as  it  is  clearly  a  work  designed  by  some 
architect  from  a  Greek  colony  of  Asia  Minor.  The  tomb 
stands  on  seven  bold  steps  of  white  marble,  the  lowest  being 
43  feet  by  37  feet.  The  tomb  itself  is  21  feet  by  16  ft  6 
in.  outside,  with  bold  mouldings  to  the  door ;  it  baa  a 
sloping  roof  of  marble,  with  a  pediment  at  each  end,  enriched 
with  mouldings.  The  chamber  itself  is  only  7  feet  by  10, 
the  walls  being  built  up  with  thick  blocks  of  marble.  Near 
the  tomb  was  the  famous  inscription,  "  I  am  Cyrus  the 
king,  the  Achjemenian,"  and  though  this  is  now  wanting, 
recent  discoveries  seem  to  have  disinterred  the  stone  whidb 
had  borne  it,  and  which  had  been  torn  away.  Round  the 
tomb  outside  had  evidently  been  a  colonnade  of  24  columns, 
fragments  of  which,  with  the  bases,  alone  remain.  They 
resemble  those  commonly  used  by  the  Greeks.  This  sin- 
gular structure  seems  to  have  been  unique  in  Persia.  It  is 
evidently  the  work  of  a  foreigner,  although  the  outline  may 
represent,  as  is  supposed,  a  temple.  The  famous  walls  of 
Ecbatana,  the  ancient  capital,  are  said  to  have  been  75 
feet  broad  and  105  high,  its  stones  9  feet  by  4  ft  6  in.,  and 
its  gateways  100  feet  high  and  60  wide.  The  remains,  how- 
ever, show  avails  only  12  feet  wide,  stones  only  2  feet  by 
1  ft  2  in.,  and  a  gateway  only  1 2  feet  high  and  1 0  feet  wide. 
They  deserve  particular  mention  on  account  of  their  being 
among  the  earliest  examples  of  constructive  colouring  on 
a  grand  scale.  The  walls  are  said  to  have  been  seven  in 
number,  one  over  the  other  on  the  sides  of  a  conical  hill, 
and  coloured  in  succession,  white,  black,  scarlet,  blue, 
orange,  silver,  and  the  innermost  gilt.  ■  From  what  has 
been  di.scovered  at  Warka  (see  above),  it  is  possible  that 
this  gorgeous  description  may  have  been  founded  on  fact  > 
and  we  know  that  the  Easterns  in  early  times  were  prtv 
fuse  in  their  employment  of  glazed  coloured  bricks. 
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Of  the  domestic  structures  of  the  same  early  time  we 
have  no  remains,  but  it  would  appear  that  the  grander 
buildings  had  courts,  surrounded  by  colonnades,  somewhat 
in  the  Egyptian  style,  the  columns  and  beams  being  of 
wood,  coloured,  and  sometimes  gilt,  or  coated  with  metal. 
Above  was  a  sloping  roof.  We  learn  particularly  from 
this  that  the  Persian  or  Median  architeets  were  thoroughly 
well  used  to  a  wooden  construction. 

Some  50  years  after  Cyrus,  the  chief  buildings  at  Perse- 
polis  and  Susa  were  constructed  ;  large  portions  stiU  remain, 
and  form  some  of  the  grandest  ruins  in  existence.  Of  these 
we  have  measured  drawings  worked  out  by  Messrs  Texier 
and  Flaudin,  from  which  we  derive  the  chief  part  of  our 
ioiowledge,  although  we  have  very  interesting  accounts 
by  Sir  R.  K.  Porter,  Mr  Rich,  Mr  Morier,  Mr  Loftus,  &c. 
The  existing  buildings  at  Persepolis  occupy  a  remarkable 
position  on  an  elevated  platform  (partly,  it  would  seem, 
artificial)  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  rock  in  the  face  of  which 
were  cut  out  the  tomb  chambers  of  the  Persian  kings.  The 
platform  was  1425  feet  on  the  west  side,  and  926  feet  on 
the  north,  about  the  size  of  the  Horticultural  Gardens  in  Lon- 
don, including  the  arcades  and  conservatory.  It  was^msed 
about  40  feet  above  the  level  of  the  adjoining  country, 
and  faced  with  a  wall,  built  with  stones  of  an  immense  size. 
The  platform  was  approached  by  the  grandest  flight  of  steps 
in  the  world,  each  step  being  22  feet  long.  Having  scaled 
these,  the  stranger  would  pass  through  the'  first  building, 
viz.,  the  PropyUeum  of  Xerxes,  a  building  whose  remains 
have  given  rise  to  several  theories  as  to  its  original  plan 
and  purpose.  There  remain  two  grand  gateways  24  feet 
apart,  with  portions,  more  or  less  perfect,  between  these, 
of  four  columns  45  feet  high.  The  gateways  had  openings 
of  13  feet,  and  each  of  their  piers  was  partly  composed  of 
bulls,  admirably  executed,  and  strikingly  like  the  Assyrian 
8culptiu-6s  at  the  Louvre  from  Khorsabad.  The  human 
heads  of  these  animals  are  crowned  with  coronets  of  leaves, 
and  from  the  top  of  the  coronets  to  the  hoofs,  the  animal 
measures  19  feet.  Nothing  further  has  been  discovered 
which  would  throw  light  on  the  general  plan  bf  the  building. 
Mr  Fergusson  believes  that  it  was  enclosed  and  roofed,  and 
served  as  a  justice  hall,  or  place  of  assembly  at  the  entrance 
of  the  palace.  M.  Flandin's  idea  is,  that  the  structure  was 
a  mere  open  portico  roofed,  but  without  walls,  except  perhaps 
for  a  few  feet  iu  height.  Through  this  structure  was  the 
entrance  to  the  grand  palace,  the  Chehil  Minar,  i.e.,  hall 
of  40  columns,  an  Eastern  mode  of  expressing  a  great  many, 
as  there  were  really  72.  It  was  approached  by  a  magnifi- 
cent staircase,  each  step  of  which  served  as  a  pedestal  to  a 
figure  (1  ft.  9  in.  high)  in  bas-relief,  the  whole  representing 
a  procession,  and  of  great  value  as  giving  the  varied  costumes, 
&c.,  of  the  period.  The  columns  of  the  palace  are  arranged 
in  four  divisions,  viz.,  one  of  3G  columns  in  the  centre,  and 
three  each  of  1 2  columns  in  two  rows,  divided  from  the 
centre  by  a  space  of  about  60  feet.  Of  all  these  only  10 
are  standing,  but  the  bases  of  most  remain,  and  the  whole 
ground  is  covered  with  the  ruins  of  the  columns  that 
have  fallen.  Their  height  varied  from  60  feet  (includ- 
ing capital  and  base)  in  the  front  division,  to  67  ft.  4  in. 
in  the  centre  one.  In  these  columns  there  is  an  advance 
.upon  the  architecture  of  Egypt,  for  they  have  bases,  richly 
carved,  and  capitals  of  a  form  unknown  to  our  art,  before 
or  since.  The  typical  form  is  that  of  the  double-headed 
bull  with  a  deep  cavity  between  the  heads,  evidently  in- 
tended to  hold  a  beam.  There  is  a  quaint  grandeur  about 
these  cohimns,  from  their  design  and  their  gigantic  size. 
The  capitals  of  one  division,  the  western,  are  7  feet  high,  and 
12  ft.  2  iu.  wide,  whilst  the  shafts.  54  ft.  10  in.  high, are  each 
composed  of  only  four  great  marble  blocks.  Unfortunately 
we  have  only  fragments  of  these  buildings,  with  no  history  or 
tradition  to  guide  iia  ?« to  their  perfect  forms.    There  are  no 


walls,  DO  doorways,  and  no  roofs.  Mr  Fergusson  in  his 
restoration  places  walls  between  the  several  divisions,  and 
thus  forms  them  into  one  grand,  enclosed  structure,  with 
a  mass  of  columns  iu  the  centre,  and  three  porticoes  at  the 
sides.  He  also  believes  that  there  was  an  upper  story,  to 
which,  indeed,  some  Persian  writers  have  alluded.  Sir  R. 
K.  Porter's  restoration,  with  that  of  Messrs  Flandin,  Coste, 
and  Texier,  is  quite  different.  They  believe  that  the  four 
groups  of  columns  were  isolated  and  had  no  enclosing  walls, 
but  were  simply  screened  by  curtains  ;  that  the  centre  divi- 
sion had  a  fiat  roof  with  an  opening  in  the  centre,  protectee* 
by  an  awning,  for  light  and  ventilation ;  that  the  roof,  cor- 
nices, and  superstructure  of  all  kinds,  were  of  wood,  as  no 
fragment  of  a  stone  cornice,  lintel,  or  tile  has  been  found. 
Now  it  so  happens  that  at  Susa  there  was  another  great 
palace,  similar,  or  nearly  so,  in  size  and  plan  to  that  at 
Persepolis,  and  with  an  inscription  showing  it  to  have  been 
built  by  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  son  of  Xerxes.  The  height 
of  the  columns  is  unknown,  but  the  capitals  and  bases 
correspond  closely  with  those  at  Persepolis.     The  capitali 

have    singular    volutes    under    the _ 

double  bull's  heads,  the  whole  being  >=i^=-^^^^'^  r^^.— #^ 
28  feet  high,  the  cajiitals  alone  being 
thus  as  high  as  the  columns  and 
bases  together  of  St  Martin's,  Lon- 
don. Mr  Loftus  examined  this  struc- 
ture carefully,  and  satisfied  himself 
that  no  walls  had  ever  existed.  In 
addition  to  this  an  ancient  drain  has 
been  found  at  Persepolis,  in  the  very 
line  which  one  of  the  main  walls  must 
have  occupied.  Mr  Loftus  therefore 
agrees  with  Sir  R.  K.  Porter  and  the 
others  in  their  restoration.  The  de 
scription  in  Esther  i.  6,  has  been  sup 
posed  to  refer  to  this  palace.  Two 
other  structures  at  Persepolis  were 
really  enclosed — viz.,  the  palaces  of 
Darius  and  Xerxes.  Each  has  the 
four  divisions  of  columns,  as  at  the 
Chehil  Minar  and  Susa ;  but  the 
jambs  to  the  doors  and  other  por- 
tions of  the  enclosure  still  remain. 
These  were  clearly  places  for  habita- 
tion. A  still  larger  enclosed  build- 
ing, the  hall  of  100  columns,  has  al.so 
left  gigantic  fragments.  The  size 
and  arrangement  are  unknown  ;  but 
it  must  have  been  about  225  feet  square,  and  enclosed  by 
walls,  some  of  the  doorways  and  blank  windows  of  which 
remain.  The  excavated  tombs  of  the  kings,  high  up  in  the 
face  of  the  mountain,  just  as  described  by  Diodorus,  are 
the  only  other  important  remains  of  ancient  Persia. 

To  sum  up  as  to  our  knowledge  of  Persian  art,  the  greater 
part  of  the  remains  are  columnar,  not  an  edifice  is  built 
on  the  Assyrian  plan,  and  there  is  little  to  remind  us  of 
Assyria  except  the  human  headed  bull.  The  doors  and 
windows  somewhat  resemble  those  of  Egypt.  They  have 
the  same  plain  architrave,  the  large  roll,  cavetto,  and  fiUet 
at  top.  But  ihe  sides  of  the  portals  are  straight ;  there 
are  no  massive  pylons,  and  the  whole  character  of  the 
columns,  bases,  and  capitals  is  utterly  unlike  any  known 
remains  of  Egj-ptian  or  .Assyrian  art.  By  what  stages  the 
Persian  architects  arrived  at  the  singular  work  at  Persepolis 
and  Susa  we  cannot  now  judge.  All  we  know  is  that 
Persian  art  was  developed  contemporaneously  with  that  of 
Greece,  though  with  utterly  different  results.  The  elegant 
form  of  the  Greek  temples,  the  curve  of  the  Assyrian  arch, 
i  would  seem  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  Persians,  who,  it 
i  appears  likely,  worked  out  their  latest  forms  by  gradual 


Fio.  41. — Compound 
Capital  and  Baao  of 
Column  at  Susa. 
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stages,  from  the  early  structures  of  wood,  and  thus  ori- 
ginated a  style,  grand,  picturesque,  and  in  its  ruins  beauti- 
ful, but  well-nigh  isolated  in  the  history  of  art,  there  being 
nothing  from  which  it  was  quite  copied,  and  nothing  which 
seems  quite  to  have  sprung  from  it. 

The  few  remains  which  exist  of  a  later  date  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  above  as  widely  in  architectural  forms  as  in 
chronology.  Neither  the  Greek  Seleucidas  nor  the  Par- 
thian Arsacidae  have  left  any  buildings  (of  importance  at 
least)  which  can  be  identified;  and  the  well-known  edifices 
at  Serbistan,  Firouzabad,  and  Ctesiphon,  are  late  in  the 
time  of  the  Sassanidae.  The  two  former  edifices  have 
domes  rising  from  square  bases  and  lighted  by  small  aper- 
tures, as  Victor  Place  suggests  was  the  case  at  Khorsabad, 
and  each  is  approached,  as  was  the  Khorsabad  palace, 
through  a  deep  vaulted  entrance.  At  Ctesiphon  this  vault 
is  115  feet  deep,  72  wide,  and  85  high.  Of  the  famous 
palace  at  Dastageod  (Artemita),  60  miles  north  of  Ctesi- 
phon, described  by  the  Byzantine  writer,  Theophanes,  no 
remains  are  known  -to  exist ;  but  Dr  Tristram  has  dis- 
covered at  Mashita,  in  the  land  of  lloab,  a  palace  with  its 
enclosing  walls,  richly  decorated  with  carving,  <fec.,  which 
Mr  Ferguson  considers  to  have  been  built  by  Chosroes 
shortly  before  the  Arab  invasion.  The  edifice  is  minutely 
described  and  illustrated  in  Tristram's  Land  of  Moab. 

Abcuitectukb  of  Asia  Minob. 

Little  was  known  of  the  antiquities  of  Asia  Minor  until, 
in  1838  and  1840,  Sir  C.  Fellows  discovered  in  its  north- 
western corner  eleven  ruined  and  deserted  cities.  It  was 
reasonable  to  think  that  in  these  we  should  have  the  miss- 
ing link  between  Assyrian  and  Greek  art.  But  although 
a  few  of  the  sculptures  show  traces  of  Assyrian  influence, 
and  though  the  later  structures  are  very  similar  to  those  of 
Greece,  the  productions  of  native  art  seem  quite  isolated 
and  peculiar.  The  most  ancient  remains  are  considerably 
later  than  such  masterpieces  of  skill  as  the  tomb  of  Aga- 
memnon at  Mycenje,  and  the  great  works  of  later  times 
were  erected  long  after  the  Parthenon. 

The  earliest  works  remaining  are  singularly  like  the 
Etruscan  graves  so  often  found  in  Italy.  Perhaps  the 
first  of  these  is  the  tomb  at  Tantalais  near  Smyrna,  which 
has  simply  a  square  chamber,  ceiled  with  a  pointed  aich, 
formed  with  oversaihng  courses,  and  aU  covered  with  a 
tumulus.  Like  to  it  is  the  tomb  of  Alyattes,  king  of 
Lydio,  on  the  bank  of  the  Hermus,  near  Sardis.  It  has 
also  one  chamber,  11  feet  by  8,  and  7  feet  high,  in  the 
centre  of  a  circular  pyramid,  not  sloping  directly  from  the 
ground,  as  in  Egypt,  but  having  a  high  moulded  stereobate, 
at  the  starting,  some  f  mile  round.  This  structure  would 
create  no  surprise  if  found  iu  Tuscany ;  and  still  more 
to  increase  the  resemblance  to  Etruscan  work,  it  appears 
to  have  been  surmounted  by  five  stone  pillars.  Of  the 
tombs  which  belong  to  the  races  between  the  above  and 
the  time  when  Greek  art  was  introduced  or  was  invented, 
the  rudest  are,  perhaps,  to  be  found  in  Caria.  They  are 
sarcophagi,  and  those  at  Olinda,  e.g.,  are  of  enormoiis 
size,  ranged  on  each  side  of  the  street  leading  to  the  city. 
In  the  simplest  form  a  cavity  was  made  in  a  great  stone  for 
the  body,  and  a  heavy  lid  put  over  it,  coped,  or  rising  as  a 
pediment  in  centre.  Generally  they  were  plain  and  oblong 
>o  shape.  In  Lycia,  chiefly  on  the  banks  of  the  Xanthus, 
are  found  other  sepulchres  of  remarkably  singular  form. 
We  look  in  vain  for  their  prototj-pes,  or  anything  copied 
from  them.  The  most  simple  are  '^ut  in  the  steep  rocks 
which  invariably  overhang  the  citita,  and  are  often  curiously 
like  Elizabethan  windows,  with  mullions  and  panels. 
Some  have  a  Gothic  shaped  top,  which  is  also  peculiar  to 
Lycia,  and  many  are  finished  with  a  pediment.     Many  of 
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them  show  evident  traces  of  having  been  copied  in  stont 
from  wooden  originals.  For  th3y  are  shown  with  jointi 
put  together  with  dovetails  and  pins,  and  with  cornices  like 
the  ends  of  round  trees ;  not  actually  so  constructed,  but 
all  carved  out  of  one  solid  mass.  The  designs  of  these 
rock-cut  tombs  were  then  still  further  elaborated  in  the 
detached  monuments.  The  eanier  ones,  indeed,  are  much 
more  simple,  and  are  known  as  the  obelisk  tombs,_ -being 
merely  great  high  blocks  of  stone  or  marble,  standing 
on  a  square  base  and  surmounted  by  a  cornice.  They 
have  not  the  real  obelisk  form,  and  have  got  the  nam* 
merely  on  account  of  their  height.  In  the  grander  works, 
the  obelisk  is  surmounted  by  a  sarcophagus  of  great  size, 
coped  with  the  pointed  arch,  with  muUions  and  panels  a£ 
above  detailed,  and  all  bearing  signs  of  a  wooden  origin. 
Some  are  of  enormous  size,  the  stones  weighing  50  to  80 
tons.  The  different  parts  of  the  edifice  were  hollowed  out 
for  coffins,  a  plan  of  sepulture  little  known  elsewhere.' 
These  singular  tombs  are  found  all  through  Lycia,  but  a 
beautiful  variety  of  them,  found  only  at  Xanthus,  has  the 
ridge  stone  grooved  to  receive  an  ornamental  crest,  some- 
times richly  sculptured.  These  singular  structures  are 
separated  by  a  wide  interval  from  the  forms  of  Greek  art ; 
but  that  their  design  was,  to  some  extent,  adopted  and 
used  by  the  Greeks,  we  have  various  signal  proofs.  The 
Harpy  tomb,  whose  sculptures  are  in  the  British  Museum, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  erected  so  late  even  as  after  the 
capture  of  Xanthus  by  the  Persians  in  547.  It  has  the 
chief  Lycian  peculiarities,  a  base  6  feet  high,  carrying  a 
square  shaft  17  feet  high  in  one  block,  weighing  some  80 
tons,  and  surmounted  by  a  cap  stone  of  15  tons  weight 
Near  the  top,  on  each  face,  was  carved  the  famous  Harpy 
frieze.  Near  this  was  another,  known  as  the  Chimasra 
tomb,  having  the  Gothic  headed  sarcophagus,  and  with  s 
sculptured  crest.  And  near  to  this  again,  was  another  of  a 
similar  kind,  called  the  Winged  Horse  tomb.  Doubtless 
these  and  other  works,  both  in  Lycia  and  Cat'i,  were 
wrought  by  Lycian  workmen  under  Greek  guidance,  but 
they  seem  to  have  made  no  lasting  impressiuL  upon  tbt 
architecture  of  the  Greeks. 

Grecian-  Architectuke. 

Hitherto,  we  have  found  that,  in  each  country,  the 
artistic  forms  used  in  the  earliest  periods  descended  to  latei 
times,  which  embodied  to  some  extent  the  traditionary 
forms  bequeathed  to  them. .  Even  the  Egjrptian  pyramids, 
unarchitectoral  as  they  are,  were  copied  down  to  the 
7th  or  8th  century  in  Nubia,  and  the  earliest  columnar 
architecture  clearly  shows  itself  as  simply  the  beginning 
of  a  series  of  works  extending  from  2000  B.C.  even  to  the 
Cssars.  But  in  Greece  the  earliest  works  are  entirely 
separated  from  the  later  by  an  absolute  break  both  in 
architectural  forms  and  construction.  In  various  parts  ol 
Greece  and  of  Italy,  specimens  of  rude  walling  are  found 
of  such  remote  antiquity,  that  they  are,  as  by  common  con- 
sent, referred  to  the  fabulous  ages,  and,  for  want  of  a 
moi-e  distinctive  term,  are  caUed  Cyclopean.  Now  h 
appears,  from  the  concurring  evidence,  in  the  opinion  of 
most  antiquaries,  that  a  people  who  have  been  called 
Pelasgi,  or  sailors,  migrated  from  Asia  ilinor,  or  the  coast 
of  SjTia,  at  a  verj'  early  period,  and  possessed  themselves 
of  various  countries,  some  of  which  were  unoccupied,  and 

I  '  The  following  inscription,  though  belonging  to  Greek  times,  shorn 
how  this  was  done : — *'  In  the  sarcophagus  I  buried  Barilla  my  wife  ; 
nnd  I  wish  myself  to  be  put  into  the  sarcophagus,  and  nobody  else. 
In  the  first  compartment  Ijing  under  it  I  wish  my  second  wife  and 
PoVchromas  my  son  to  be  buried ;  in  the  other  are  to  be  put  my 
other  children.  Nobody  else  is  to  be  put  either  into  the  aaicophtigui 
or  the  compartments. " 
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othen  inhabited  by  Celtic  tribes.  Professor  Heeren,  who 
aSiies  dates  to  the  various  migrations,  expressly  says  that 
the  Pelasgi  were  of  Asiatic  origin.  "  Their  6rst  arrival  in 
,tha  Peloponnesus  was  under  Inachus,  about  1800  B.C., 
aad  according  to  their  own  traditions',"  he  says,  "  they  made 
cheir  first  appearance  in  this  quarter  as  uncultivated 
eavagea.  They  must,  however,  at  an  early  period  have 
made  some  progress  towards  civilisation,  since  the  most 
Indent  states,  Argos  and  Sicyon,  owed  their  origin  to 
them ;  and  to  them,  perhaps  with  great  probability,  are 
kttributed  the  remains  of  those  most  ancient  monuments 
generally  termed  Cyclopic."  He  adds,  that  the  Hellenes,  a 
people  of  Asiatic  origin  also,  expelled  the  Pelasgi  from 
almost  every  part  of  Greece,  about  300  years  after  their 
first  occupation  of  it ;  the  latter  keeping  their  footing 
only  in  Arcadia  and  in  the  land  of  Dodona,  whilst  some  of 
them  migrated  to  Italy,  and  others  to  Crete  and  various 
islands.  The  arrival  of  the  Egyptian  and  Phoenician 
colonies  in  Greece,  Professor  Heeren  thinks,  was.  between 
1600  and  1400  B.C.  The  most  ancient  specimen  of 
Cyclopic  walling  is  found  at  Tiryns,  near  ilycense.  It  is 
ifl  composed  of  huge 
masses  of  rock  roughly 
hewn  and  piled  up  to- 
gether, with  the  inter- 
stices at  the  angles  filled 
up  by  small  stones,  but 
without  mortar  or  ce- 
ment of  any  kind.  The 
next  species  i^  in  stones 
of  various  sizes  also, 
shaped  polygonally,  and 
fitted  with  nicety  one  ''iw*^'« 
to  another,  but  not  laid  ""*•-" 
in  courses.  Specimens 
of  this  are  found  at  ^'°- ^2— '"'»"*' Ti^J^'- Q"«<=«;  fr»™ 
lulis     and     Pelphi,     as  y^^rrngS  Stone  Monuments. 

well  as  at  the  places  already  mentioned,  in  Greece,  and 
in  various  parts  of  Italy,  particularly  at  Cossa,  a  town 
of  the  VolscL  This  also  was  constructed  without  mortar. 
The  mode  of  building  waUs,  which  took  the  place  of  that, 
is  not  called  Cyclopean ;  it  is  in  parallel  courses  of  rect- 
angular stones,  of  unequal  size,  but  of  the  same  height. 
This  was,  however,  often  used  in  combination  with  the 
polygonal,  as  in  one  very  beautiful  specimen  at  Rham- 
nus.  The  parallel  masonry  is  common  in  the  Phocian 
cities,  and  in  some  parts  of  Boeotia  and  Argolia.  To 
that  succeeded  the  mode  most  common  in,  and  which 
was  chiefly  confined  to,  Attica.  It  consists  of  .horizontal 
bourses  of  masonry,  not  always  of  the  same  height,  but 
bompo'sed  of  rectangular  stones. 

The  oldest  existing  structure  in  Greece  of  regular  forrn 
a  of  far  superior  construction  to  the  Cyclopean  walling, 
and  must'  be 

referred    to      V-—  ~*=?>;.v— 

early     colo-     '  ".""^^-^ 

oists.  It  is 
ft  Mycenae, 
tnd  consists 
ft  two  sub- 
t  e  rra  n  ean 
bhambers,  one 
much  larger 
than  the  other. 
The  outer  and 
Wtrger  one  is 
circular,    and 
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Fiois  WanBg'B  iUone  Monumentt, 

Ls  entered  by  aTiuge  doorway  at  the  end  of  a  long  avenue 
of  colossal  walls,  built  in  nearly  parallel  courses  of  rect- 
angular stones,  roughly  hewn,  however,  and  laid  without 


mortar.  Its  external  effect  is  that  of  an  excavation, 
though  the  structure  of  the  front  is  evident ;  and  inter- 
nally it  assumes  the  form  of  an  immense  lime-kiln;  its 
vertical  section  being  of  a  conical  form,  with  nearly  para- 
bolic curves,  like  a  pointed  arch.  JThe  construction  of 
this  edifice  was  thought  to  afford  clear  evidence  that  the 
Greeks  were  acquainted  with  the  properties  of  the  arch; 
but  in  the  most  material  point  this  was  destroyed  on 
finding  that  it  consisted  of  parallel  projecting  courses 
of  stone  in  horizontal  layers,  in  the  manner  called  by 
our  workmen  battering,  or  perhaps  more  correctly,  cor- 
belling. It  proves,  however,  that  its  architect  understood 
the  principle  of  the  arch  in  its  horizontal  position ;  for 
Mr  Cockerell  discovered,  by  excavations  above  it,  that 
the  diminishing  rings  of  which  the  dome  is  composed 
were  complete  in  themselves  for  withstanding  outward 
pressure ;  the  joints  of  the  stones  being  partly  wrought 
radiating,  and  partly  rendered  so  by  wedges  of  small 
stones  driven  tightly,  into  them  behind.  The  ^pei  id 
formed,  not  by  a  key-stone,  for  the  construction  does  not 
admit  of  that,  but  by  a  covering  stone,  which  is  merely 
laid  on  the  course  immediately  below  it.  It  may  be  added, 
that  internally  the  lower  projecting  angles  of  the  stones 
are  worked  off  to  follow  the  general  outline.  Though  this 
is  the  largest  and  most  perfect,  its  internal  diameter  at  the 
base  being  48  ft.  6  in.,  and  its  height  from  the  floor 
to  the  covering  stone  45  feet,  yet  edifices  exhibiting  similar 
structure  are  found  in  many  other  places  in  Greece  itself, 
in  Egypt,  in  Sicily,  and  in  Italy.  -They  all,  however,  tend 
to  prove,  that  the  principle  of  the  construction  of  the 
vertical  arch  was  Unknown  at  the  time  of  their  erection  in 
all  those  countries;  and  their  erection  is  evidently  of  the 
most  remote  antiquity.  But  neither  could  the  mechanical 
powers  have  been  unknown  to  their  constructors.  In 
the  edifice  which  we  have  described,  and  which  is  thought 
by  some  to  be  the  treasury  of  Atreus,  or  the  tomb  of 
his  son  Agamemnon,  mentioned  by  Pausaniaa  as  existing 
among  the  ruins  of  Mycen»  in  his  time,  the  inner 
lintel  of  the  doorway  is  27  feet  in  length,  16-  feet  deep, 
and  nearly  4  feet  thick,  weighing,  it  is  computed,  up- 
wards of  1 30  tons ;  and  the  lintel  of  the  Gate  of  the 
Lions  in  the  Acropolis  of  the  same  city,  is,  from  its 
immense  magnitude,  also  strongly  illustrative  of  the  great 
mechanical  skill  of  the  people  of  those  times. 

As  no  nation"  has  ever  equalled  the  Egjfptians  in  the 
extent  and  magnitude  of  their  architectural  monuments, 
neither  have  the  Greeks  been  surpassed  in  the  exquisite 
beauty  of  form  end  proportion,  in  the  extreme  simplicity 
and  perfect  harmonjr,  which  pervade  every  part  of  their 
structures.  Unfortunately  these  monuments  are  known  to 
us  only  by  their  ruins,  for  there  is  not  a  Grecian  bxiilding 
remaining  in  a  perfect  state.  In  Greece  proper,  at  least, 
this  was  not  so  until  a  comparatively  recent  date,  viz.,  that 
of  the  war  between  the'  Venetians  and  Turks.  The  Par- 
thenon itself  was  nearly  perfect  nntU  that  time,  when  it 
was  shattered  by  an  explosion  of  gunpowder  (1687). 

First  in  importance  in  Grecian  architecture  is  the  use 
of  the  three  orders,  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian,  with 
the  peculiar  mouldings,  etc.,  connected  wjth  each.  "  Tfc 
Doric  and  Ionic  columns,  rudely  drawn,  appear  on  the  early 
Etruscan  or  Greek  vases.  They  are  very  slender,  with 
large  projecting  capitals  and  with  entablatures,  which 
indicate  pretty  clearly  copies  from  a  construction  of  wood. 
Buildings,  much  as  these,  and  all  of  wood,  are  described 
by  Sir  C  Fellows  as  stiU  being  constructed  in  Lycia, 
That  columns  of  wood  were  used  in  the  ancient  temples 
of  Greece  we  know  from  such  notices  as  we  have,  e.g.,  of 
an  old  wooden  column  which  was  preserved  in  the  temple 
of  Jnno  at  Olympia,  as  having  been  one  of  those  of  a  former, 
temple.     Bat  a  doubt  is  thrown  on  the   theory  that  is  I 
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these  light  wooden  structures  we  see  the  origin  of  the 
orders,  by  the  earliest  stone  columns  known  being  the 
most  massive  and  if  we  turn  to.Egjrpt,  the  mother  of  the 
arts  and  sciences,  we  shall  find  many  things  in  some  of 
the  most  ancient. structures  which  may  have  furnished  an 
idea  of  the  Doric  arrangements  to  the  fertile  imagination 
of  the  Greek.  Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  .the 
weU-knowB  facade  at  Beni  Hassan,  on  the  Nile,  as  giving 
OS  a  veiy  likely  prototype  of  the  Grecian  Doric  colimm. 

Of  the  triglyph,  the  most  distinguishing  part  of  the 
Doric  entablature,  there  are  many  indications  in  the  early 
works  of  Upper  Egypt ;  and  in  the  structures  of  the 
Ptolemies  they  are  stili  more  evident,  though  it  may  be 
objected  that  in  them  the  indications  were  borrowed  from 
the  Greeks  after  the  Macedonian  conquest  But  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Egyptian  nation  did  not  change 
its  character,  religion,  or  usages  by  the  change  of  its 
governors ;  and  the  Egyptians  were,  through  the  whole 
period  of  their  existence  as  a  nation,  an  originating  and 
not  an  imitative  people ;  whereas  the  Greeks  seized  on  a 
beauty  wherever  they  found  one,  and  made  it  their  own  by 
improving  it.  To  the  question,  why  the  Greeks  cannot 
be  allowed  to  have  originated  that  beautiful  style  of  archi- 
tecture which  they  brought  to  the  perfection  it  displays  in 
their  works,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  answer,  that  it  would 
be  against  the  common  course  of  events  if  it  were  so.  It 
is  remaikable  that,  in  Greece,  the  earliest  specimen  of 
columnar  architecture  that  presents  itself  displays  the 
chief  characteristics  which  are  found  in  works  of  periods 
when  learning  and  civilisation  were  at  their  acme  in  that 
country. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  give  here  at  the  ontset  a  list  of 
(he  principal  Greek  buildings. 

Tabular  List  of  Principal  Greek  Temples,  die?- 


Site  of  Temple*  K:. 


Assos 

Corintli 

StkliDus  (3d  Temple)  . 
Do. 

Segesti ..., 

Syracuse    , 

iEi^ina  - , 

Fxacuo]  (IIypa:thral> 

Do. 

Do 

ApHgentum 

Ma.         


Doi 


Athens 

Do 

Do 

Do.  (finishcil)  . 
Do 

0l>-iDpIa    


Ba-<>K  (PhicHlia) 
Brar.ohidai,  loni.i.. 
El  eclitbeum  (Athens) 

Priene    

Ephesus     

Halicamassus  

C.    or    Lysicrates. 
Athena  


t.eoo, 

to  ( 


H80  1 

\m) 

480 

470 

4  CO 

438 

435 
(Biiis.) 
\cAnf 

VIO 

4"tO 
33S 
336 
3S3 
-    33S 


T.  of  Jupiter 

Mlnen'a   

Do 

Jupiter    


Jano    

OncorJ  

Jupiter    

On  the  IlissHS 

Victory    

Tticscum  

Paithenon   ... 
l*ropyijeum ... 

Jupiter    

Apollo 

Da    


<il4 
8  16 
614 
6  14 

6;  12 

6:14 

9(l8 
ell3 
Gjl3 
6  13 


Mlnerra   .... 

Diana    

Maasoleum  . 


4!... 

4|... 
6  13 


Doric  . 

Do.  . 

Do.  . 

Do.  . 

Do.  . 

Da  . 

Da  . 

Da  . 

Do.  . 

Da  . 

Do.  . 

Do.  . 

Do.  . 

lonie  . 
Da  . 
Doric  . 


17    Do. 
Da 

Do. 
Da 
10  21  Ionic 
Da 


20  Ionic 
...    Da 


Peripteral 

Peripteral 

Dipteral 

Peripteral 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 

Pseudodipteral 
Peripteral 

Da 

Da 
Engaged 

Arophiprostyle 

Da 
Peripteral 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Dipteral 
Irregular 
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The  Grecian  Doric  (Plates  VIII.,  IX,  X.) 

.Yitravius  gives  several  accounts  of  the  origin  of  the 
Greek  Doric  order.  He  states  first  that  "  Dorus  (the  son 
»f  Hellenus  and  of  the  nymph  Orseis),  king  of  Achaia 
and  of  all  the  Peloponnesus,  having  formerly  built  a  temple 
to  Juno  in  the  ancient  city  of  Argos,  this  temple  was  found 
by  chance  to  be  in  that  manner  which  we  call  Doric."   In 
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another  place  he  deduces  the  arrangements  of  the  otder  from 
thoseof  a  primitiveloghut,  settling  with  the  ntmost  precision 
what,  in  the  latter,  suggested  the  various  parts  in  the 
former.  But  he  also  tells  us  that  the  Doric  column  was 
modelled  by  the  Grecian  colonists  in  Asia  Minor  in  the 
proportions  of  a  human  figure,  and  was  made  six  diameters 
in  height,  because  a  man  was  found  to  be  6  times  the 
length  of  his  foot.  But  this  story,  even  supposing  it  to  be 
rational,  does  not  coincide  with  the  Greek  Doric  at  all, 
but,  if  vrith  anything,  with  the  Roman. 

In  the  Greek  examples,  this  order  may  be  divided  into 
three  parts,  stylobate,  column,  and  entablature  (Plate  Vili, 
fig.  4).  The  stylobate  is  from  two-thirds  to  a  whole  diametei 
of  the  column  in  height,  in  three  equal  courses,  which  recede 
gradually  the  one  above  from  the  one  below  it,  and  on  the 
floor  or  upper  step  the  column  rests.  That  graduation,  it 
may  be  remarked,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  made  by 
the  ancients  to  facilitate  the  access  to  the  floor  of  the 
stoa  or  portico,  but  on  the  principle  of  the  spreading 
footings  of  a  waU,  to  give  both  real  and  apparent  firm- 
ness to  the  structure,  both  of  which  it  does  in  an  eminent 
degree. 

The  column  varies  in  height  in  different  examples,  from 
four  diameters,  as  at  Corinth,  to  six  diameters,  as  at 
Sunium.  Of  this  the  capital,  including  the  necking,  is 
rather  less  than  half  a  diameter :  in  those  cases  in  which  a 
necking  does  not  exist,  the  capital  itself  occupies  nearly 
the  same  proportion  (Plate  VilL  figs.  4  and  9;  Plate  IX. 
fig.  4).  The  shaft  diminishes  in  a  slightly,  curved  line, 
called  an  entasis,  from  its  base  or  inferior  diameter  upwards 
to  the  hypotrachelium,  where  the  diameter  is  from  two- 
thirds  to  four-fifths  of  that  at  the  base.  It  is  the  in- 
ferior diameter  that  is  always  intended  when  the  term  is 
used  as  a  measure  of  proportion.  The  capital  consists 
of  a  necking,  an  echinus  or  ovolo,  and  an  abacus ;  the 
necking  is  about  one-fifth  of  the  height  of  the  capital,  and 
the  other  two  members  equally  divide  the  remaining  four- 
fifths  ;  when  there  is  no  necking,  the  ovolo  occupies  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  whole  height.  The  abacus  is 
a  square  tablet,  whose  sides  are  rather  more  than  the 
inferior  diameter  of  the  column.  The  corbelling  of  the 
ovolo  adapts  it  to  both  the  diminished  head  of  the  shaft 
and  the  extended  abacus,  flowing  into  the  one,  and  forming 
a  bed  for  the  other  by  means  of  a  graceful  cyma-reversa ; 
but  its  lower  part  is  encircled  by  three  or  four  rings  or 
annulets,  which  are  variously  formed  in  different  examples, 
and  which  give  the  echinus  form  to  the  great  moulciing, 
although  it  is,  as  we  have  said,  part  of  a  cyma-reversa; 
(Figs.  6  and  7  of  Plates  VIII.  and  IX.)  The  shaft  ia 
divided  generally  into  twenty  flutes ;  but  there  are  several 
examples  with  sixteen^  and'  there'  is  one  with  twenty-four. 
The  flutes  are  sometimes  segments  of  circles,  sometimes 
semi-ellipses,  and  sometimes  eccentric  curves  (Plate  Vm. 
fig.  12;  Plate  IX.  figs.  8,  14.)  They  always  meet  in  an 
arris  or  edge,  and  follow  the  entasis  and  diminution  of 
the  column  up  through  the  hypotrachelium  to  the  annulets, 
under  which  they  finish,  sometimes  with  a  straight  ancl 
sometimes  with  a  curved  head.  At  the  base  they  detail 
on  the  pavement  or  floor  of  th9  stylobate.  In  one  ex- 
ample at  Segesta  the  columns  are  not  fluted  at  all,  and  in 
two  others,  at  Cnidus  and  Delos,  the  flutes  are  marked  at 
top  and  bottom  only,  but  in  these  examples  the  columns 
were  possibly  not  finished. 

The  third  part  of  the  order,  the  entablature,  ranges  in 
various  examples  from  one  diameter  and  three-quirters  to 
rather  more  than  two  diameters  in  height,  of  which  about 
four-fifths  is  nearly  equally  divided  between  the  architrave 
and  frieze,  while  the  cornice  occupies  the  remaining  one- 
fifth  :  this  is  ia  some  cases  exactly  the  distribution  of 
the  entablature,     (See  Plate  JUL  fie  6:  Plate  IX.  fig:  ^.) 
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Thc  arcliitrave  is  in  one  broad  face^  four-fifths,  and 
sometimes  five-sixths  of  its  whole  height:  and  the  remain- 
ing fifth  or  sixth  is  given  to  a  projecting  continuous 
fillet  called  the  taenia,  which  occupies  one-half  the  space, 
and  a  regula  or  small  lintel  attachad  to  it,  in  leL>gths 
equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  triglj-phs  above  in  the  frieze. 
From  the  regiil:e  six  small  cylindrical  drops,  called  gutta;, 
depend.  There  are  examples  to  the  contrary,  but  it  may 
be  taken  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  architrave  is  not  in 
the  same  vertical  line  with  the  upper  face  of  the  shaft, 
or  its  circumferential  line,  at  the  superior  diameter,  but  is 
projected  nearly  so  much  as  to  impend  the  line  or  face 
of  the  column  at  the  base.  In  one  example  only  is  the 
architrave  known  to  be  sculptured,  viz.,  at  Assos,  where 
it  has  bas-reliefs  of  bulls  fighting.  The  frieze,  vertically, 
is  plain  about  sii-sevenths  of  its  whole  height,  and  is 
bounded  above  by  a  fascia,  slightly  projecting  from  it, which 
occupies  the  remaining  seventh.  Horizontally,  however,  it 
is  divided  into  triglyphs  and  metopes,  wliich  regulate  the 
intercoluraniations;  the  former  being  nearly  a  semidiameter 
in  width,  and  the  latter  (the  space  interposed  between  two 
triglyphs)  generally  an  exact  square,  its  breadth  being 
equal  to  the  whole  height  of  the  frieze,  including  the 
fascia.  This  latter  breaks  round  the  triglyphs  horizontally, 
and  is  a  little  increased  in  depth  on  them.  Thesse  metopes 
are  shown  on  the  vases  to  be  holes  between  the  ends  of 
beams,  and  that  the  metopes  were,  at  one  time,  open,  seems 
to  be  proved  by  a  passage  in  Euripides,  who  Lived  during 
the  construction  of  the  Parthenon.  No  example,  how- 
ever, early  or  late,  remains  to  support  this  view.  Each 
glyph,  of  wliich  there  are  two  whole  ones  and  two 
halves  to  every  tablet,  is  one-fifth  of  the  wddth  of  the 
whole,  and  the  interglyphs  are  each  one-seventh  of  'the 
whole  tablet  or  triglyph.  The  glyphs  detail  on  the  taenia 
of  the  architrave,  but  are  variously  finished  above.  In 
some  examples  they  are  nearly  square-headed,  with  the 
angles  rounded  off;  in  others  the  heads  are  regular  curves, 
from  a  fiat  segment  to  a  scEuiellipse.  The  semigl^-jihs  are 
finished  above  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  themselves,  with  a 
turn  or  drop ;  but  hardly  two  examples  correspond  in  that 
particular.  The  tablets  in  which  the  gljq^hs  are  cut  are 
vertical  to  the  face  of  the  architrave,  the  metopes  recede 
from  them  like  sunk  panels;  these  are  often  charged  with 
sculptures,  and  indeed  almost  appear  contrived  to  receive 
them.  The  tliird  and  crowning  part  of  the  entablature, 
the  cornice,  in  what  may  be  considered  the  best  examples, 
projects  from  the  face  of  the  triglyphs  and  architrave  about 
its  own  height.  Vertically,  it  is  divided  into  four  equal 
parts,  one  of  which  is  given  to  a  square  projecting  fillet  at 
the  top,  wi,th  a  small  congeries  of  mouldings,  diflerent,  and 
difi'erently  proportioned  to  each  other,  in  various  examples. 
Two  other  parts  are  given  to  the  corona,  and  the  remaining 
fourth  to  a  narrow  sunk  face  below  it,  with  the  mutules 
and  their  guttre.  These  latter  form  the  soffit  or  planceer 
of  the  cornice,  which  is  not  horizontal  or  at  right  angles  to 
the  vertical  face  of  the  entablature  generally,  but  is  cut  up 
inwards  at  an  angle  of  about  80°.  The  width  of  the 
mutules  themselves  is  regulated  by  that  of  the  triglyphs 
over  which  they  are  placed,  to  which  it  is  exactly  equal. 
They  are  ornamented  each  with  three  rows  of  six  small 
cylinders,  simOar  to  those  which  depend  from  the  regulse 
under  the  triglyphs  and  on  the  architrave.  There  is  twice 
the  number  of  mutules  that  there  is  of  triglyphs,  one  of 
the  forn\cr  being  placed  over  every  metope  also  in  the 
manner  the  examples  indicate. 

Ii  This  completes  the  Greek  Doric  order  according  to  the 
generally  received  sense  of  the  term ;  but  there  are  other 
parts  necessary  to  it.  In  the  front  or  on  the  ends  of  a 
temple,  or  over  a  portico,  a  pediment  is  placed  (Plate  IX. 
tig.  1),     Its  intention  b  to  enclose  the  ends  of  the  roof,  but 


it  forms  no  less  a  part  of  the  architectural  composition. 
In  reason,  it  should  be  rai.sed  as  much  as  the  roof  required ; 
but  when  the  span  is  great  that  would  be  unsightly ;  and 
reference  appears  to  have  been  made  to  the  common 
standard  of  proportion,  as  the  pediments  of  most  Doric 
temples  are  found  to  be  about  one  diameter  and  a  half  in 
height  at  the  apex  of  the  tympanum,  which  in  a  hexastyle 
arrangement  makes  an  angle  at  the  base  of  about  14°,  and 
in  an  oi'tastyle  about  12J°.  The  pediment  is  covered  by 
the  cornice,  without  its  mutules,  rising  from  the  point  of 
its  crowning  fillet,  so  thqt  no  part  of  it  is  repeated  in  pro- 
file. Another  moulding,  however,  is  superimposed  :  some- 
times this  is  an  ovolo  with  a  fillet  over  it,  and  sometimes 
a  cymatium.  It  varies  much  in  its  proportion  to  the 
cornice,  but  in  the  best  examples  it  is  about  one-half  the 
depth  of  the  latter  without  its  mutules.  Ornaments  of 
various  kinds,  statues  or  folage,  are  believed  to  have  been 
placed  on  the  apices  and  at  the  feet  of  pediments  as 
acroteria.  Of  these,  howe^'er,  we  have  the  remains  of 
one  only  (a  very  beautiful  one),  viz.,  at  .(Egina;  but 
indications  of  the  plinths  or  blocks  which  may  have  re- 
ceived them  exist,  and  such  things  ajipcar  represented  on 
ancient  coins  and  medallions.  The  tympana  of  pediments 
are  well  known  as  receptacles  of  ornamental  sculpture. 
On  the  flank  of  a  Doric  temple,  the  cornice  supported  a 
row  of  ornamented  tiles  called  antefixse.  These  formed  a 
lich  and  appropriate  ornament,  but  they  rather  belonged 
to  the  roof  than  to  the  columnar  arrangement  or  order. 
The  anfoljxae  covered  the  ends  of  the  joint-tiles  as  the 
pediments  did  those  of  the  roofs ;  and  corresponding 
ornaments  caUed  stelai  rose  out  of  the  apices  of  the  jointr 
tiles,  forming  a  highly  enriched'  ridge  (see  Plate  VIII. 
fig.  I). 

A  secondary  Doric  order  arises  in  the  disposition  of  a 
Grecian  temple,  from  the  columns  of  the  pronaos  and  th;8 
inner  part  of  the  external  entablature  continued  and 
repeated.  Of  this  the  frieze  is  generally  without  triglyphs, 
though  there  may  be  regulne  and  guttse  on  the  architrave. 
The  fascia  of  the  frieze  is  either  moulded  or  enriched  on 
the  face  ;  and,  instead  of  a  cornice,  the  beams  of  the  ceiling 
are  laid  at  equal  intervals  to  support  sunk  panels  or  coffers, 
in  which  there  may  he  flowers  or  other  enrichments  (Plate 
VIII.  fig.  8). 

Propriety  in  the  composition  and  arrangement  of  antee 
is  as  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  the  Doric  order  as  to 
that  of  the  columnar  ordinance  itself,  especially  if  the 
latter  be  in  antis.  Slight  projections  are  made  on  the  end 
and  side  faces  of  a  wall,  so  as  to  form  a  species  of  pilaster, 
whose  front  shall  be  nearly  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the 
columns  to  which  it  is  attached,  exactly  equal  indeed  to 
the  soflit  of  the  entablature,  whose  faces  have  been  described 
as  impending  the  circumferential  line  of  the  column  at  a 
little  above  its  base.  This  rests  on  the  stylobate  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  columns  do,  with  sometimes  a  small 
continuous  moulding  as  a  base  ;  and  its  capital  is  a  congeries 
of  mouldings,  about  the  depth  of  the  abacus,  with  a  plain 
fascia  corresponding  to  the  ovolo  of  the  columnar  capitaL 
The  entablature  of  the  order  tu  which  it  is  attached  rests 
on  it,  and,  continuing  along  the  flank  of  the  building,  is 
received  by  a  similar  combination  at  the  other  end.  These, 
it  may  be  remarked,  were  seldom  diminished  or  fluted,  an 
example  at  Pastum  being  about  the  only  exception.  Being 
projeotions  from  and  upon  the  ends  and  faces  of  walls, 
they  could  not  be  diminished  without  involving  an  absur- 
dity, and  fluting  on  a  straight  surface  must  be  productive 
of  monotony,  as  the  flutes  can  only  project  a  series  of  equal 
and  parallel  shadows.  Not  so,  however,  with  columns,  on 
whose  rotund  surface  fluting  produces  a  beautiful  variety 
of  light  and  shade  in  all  their  gradations,  whifh  it  could 
not   possess    without   that   enrichment  ;  for   on   a   plaia 
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column  neither  are  the  lights  so  bright  nor  the  shadows  so 
dark  as  in  the  former  case,  nor  are  they  so  finely  diffused 
over  the  whole  surface  in  the  one  as  in  the  other. 

In  the  Parthenon  the  antK,  as  well  as  the  columns,  are 
without  bases.  In  all  other  examples  the  base  line  of  the 
antae  is  marked  by  a  few  small  mouldings.  In  the  only  ex- 
ample which  occurs  in  the  ancient  architectural  remains  of 
attached  Duric  columns — that  of  the  pseudo-peripteral 
temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius  at  Agrigentum — the  stylobate 
is  peculiarly  arranged.  The  upper  gradus  is  grooved, 
and  detailed  round  the  columns  and  along  the  walls  be- 
tween them ;  and  a  congeries  of  verticaDy  arranged  mould- 
ings and  fillets  rests  on  it,  and  receives  the  base  of  the 
column. 

As  before  stated,  the  earliest  examples  of  columns  are 
the  heaviest;  they  are  also  the  most  tapering,  and  there 
are  some  other  details  which  help  us  in  identifying  the 
fiate  of  a  Doric  edifice  in  Greece  proper.  The  hj'potrache- 
lium  in  early  examples,  as  at  Corinth,  has  three  grooves ; 
in  later,  as  the  Parthenon,  only  one.  The  contour  also  of 
the  chief  member,  the  echinus,  varied  at  difi'erent  dates. 
In  the  earliest  it  was  full  and  round,  as  at  Corinth, 
and  at  Assos  (the  latter  having  the  greatest  curve  of  any 
known  example) ;  sometimes  possibly,  as  at  Segesta,  struck 
.wifhthe  compass,  but  almost  always  part" of  a  conic  section 
(parabola).  In  later  times  it  became  less  curved,  and  in  the 
finest  examples  almost  flat,  as  in  the  Propylaeum  and  Par- 
thenon, but  still  forming  part  of  a  very  delicate  curve  (hyper- 
bola). In  one  case,  at  Selinus,  where,  to  an  inexperienced 
eye,  the  whole  temple  would  appear  to  be  of  the  same  date, 
the  differences  alluded  to  contrast  very  strongly  with  each 
other.  In  the .  very  late  times  of  Greek  work,  when  art 
became  debased,  the  coarse  round  form  of  earlier  work  is 
exhibited,  as  in  the  Agora.  The  width  of  the  abacus  in 
early  examples,  as  Corinth,  is  as  much  as  two-sevenths  the 
height  of  the  shaft  and  cap.  In  later  examples  it  dimi- 
nishes to  one-fifth.  And  as  the  column,  so  the  entabla- 
ture was  more  massive  in  the  early  examples,  except  in 
the  colonies,  where  the  old  proportions  continued  to  a  late 
period.  At  Psestum  the  proportion  of  entablature  to 
column  is  as  1  to  2  4  ;  .^Egina,  1  to  2  53  ;  Theseura,  1  to 
S  nearly. 

Such  are  the  materials  of  which  the  Greeks  composed 
those  beautiful  temples,  whose  peculiar  effect  and  character 
arise  from  their  simplicity  and  harmony.  These  qualities 
are  visible  in  the  long  unbroken  lines  which  bound  their 
forms,  and  the  breadth,  boldness,  and  fitness  of  every  part. 
The  entablature,  though  massive,  is  fuUy  upborn^  by  the 
columns,  whose  spreading  abaci  receive  it,  and  transmit  the 
weight  downwards  by  the  shafts,  which  rest  on  a  horizontal 
and  spreading  basement, — the  magnitude  of  every  part,  as 
before  remarked,  being  determined  by  the  capacity  of  the 
sustaining  power.  Besides  graceful  and  elegant  outline, 
and  simple  and  harmonious  forms,  these  structures  exhibit 
a  wonderful  variety  of  light  and  shade,  arising  from  the 
judicious  contour  and  arrangement  of  mouldings,  every  one 
of  which  is  rendered  expressive.  The  effect  is  heightened 
by  the  fluting  of  the  columns  and  the  peculiar  form  of  the 
columnar  capital,  with  its  broad  square  abacus,  which  pro- 
jects a  deep  shadow  on  the  bold  ovolo.  The  play  of  light 
and  shade  about  the  insulated  columns  is  strongly  modified 
by  the  deep  shadows  on  the  walls  behind  them ;  and  in 
front,  where  the  inner  columns  appear,  the  effect  is 
enchanting.  For  all  the  higher  effects  which  architecture 
is  capable  of  producing,  a  Greek  peripteral  temple  of  the 
Doric  order  is  perhaps  unrivalled. 

Thi  Crrecian  Ionic  (Plate  XI.) 

Of  this  beautiful  ami  graceful  order  it  is  as  difficult  to 
determine  the  origin  as  of  the  Doric.     The  explanation  of 


Vitruvius  is  that  the  Ionian  colonists,  on  buildlrig  a  temple 
to  Diana,  wished  to  find  some  new  manner  that  was  beauti- 
fuL  Following  the  method  which  they  had  pursued  Mnih 
the  Doric  (proportioning  the  column  according  to  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  man),  they  imparted  to  this  the  delicacy  of 
the  female  Cgure^in  the  first  place,  by  making  the 
diameter  of  the  column  one-eighth  of  its  height,  then 
by  putting  a  base  to  it  in  twisted  cords,  like  the  sandals  of 
a  woman,  and  forming  the  capital  with  volutes,  like  the 
hair  which  hangs  on  both  sides  of  her  face.  To  crown  all, 
he  says  that  they  channelled  or  fluted  the  column  to 
resemble  the  folds  of  female  garments,  by  which  it  would 
appear  that  Vitruvius  did  not  know  that  the  Greeks  never 
executed  the  Doric  order  without  fluting  the  columna 
"  Thus,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  they  invented  these  two 
species  of  columns,  imitating  in  the  one  the  naked  sim- 
plicity and  dignity  of  a  man,  and  in  the  other  the  delicacy 
and  the  ornaments  of  a  woman." 

From  the  recent  discoveries  in  Assyria,  however,  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  Greek  colonists  of 
Ionia  at  least  obtained  their  idea  of  the  Ionic  capital  from 
Nineveh.  As  to  its  earliest  forms  great  differences  of  opini(  a 
exist.  An  extremely  plausible  theory,  originated  and  ably 
worked  out  by  Mr  Skidmore,  suggests  that  the  delicate  Ionic 
curls  were  copied  from  the  curved  ornamental  wire-work 
of  the  goldsmiths.  On  the  other  hand,  a  recent  French 
author  has  found  in  Sicily  a  rudely  carved  capital  which  is 
little  more  than  a  block  of  stone  with  the  ends  rounded  off, 
the  curve  being  continued,  and  thus  forming  a  volute  , 
and  it  is  very  possible  that  a  crude  idea  like  this  might 
have  been  worked  out,  with  some  help  from  Assyria,  into 
one  of  the  many  forms  of  the  Ionic  capitals. 

Of  this  graceful  and'  elegant  style  we  take  the  propor- 
tions and  peculiarities  from  the  perfect  examples  of  the 
Athenian  Acropolis.  This  ord-ar  may  also  be  considered 
in  three  similar  parts,  stylobate,  column,  and  entablature.' 
The  stylobate  is  in  three  receding  equal  courses  or  steps, 
whose  united  height  is  from  four-fifths  to  one  diameter. 
The  column,  consisting  of  base,  shaft,  and  capital,  is  rather 
more  than  nine  diameters  in  height ;  of  which  the  base  is 
two-fifths  of  a  diameter,  and  the  capital,  including  the 
hypotrachelium,  is  in  one  case  three-fourths,  and  in  the 
other  seven-eighths  of  a  diameter  high.  As  shown  in  the 
vases,  it  is  invariably  very  long  and  slender,  and  without 
bases ;  but  no  actual  example  remains  to  us  without  a 
base.  The  base  consists  of  a  congeries  of  mouldings 
extending  gradually  from  a  diameter  and  a  third  to  a 
diameter  and  a  half,  and  its  height  is  in  three  nearly  equal 
parts,  two  equal  fillets  separating  them.  The  lowest,  a 
torus,  rests  on  the  top  of  the  stylobate  or  floor  of  the  portico, 
a  fillet  divides  that  from  the  scotia,  a  second  fillet  intervenes 
between  the  scotia  and  a  second  torus,  and  a  third  fillet 
bases  the  apophyge  or  escape  of  the  shaft  The  upper 
torus  of  the  base  is,  in  one  example,  fiUet-fluted  horizontally  ; 
and  in  the  other,  the  same  member  is  enriched  with  the 
guiUochos.  The  shaft  diminishes  with  entasis  from  its  lower 
or  whole  diameter  to  above  five-sixths  of  it  immediately 
under  the  hypotrachelium.  It  is  fluted  with  twenty-four 
flutes  and  alternating  fillets,  which  follow  the  diminution 
and  entasis  of  the  column.  The  flutes  in  plan  are  nearly 
semi-ellipses,  and  they  finish  at  both  ends  with  the  same 
curve  ;  a  fillet  is  in  thickness  nearly  one-fourth  the  Tidth 
of  a  flute.  The  difference  in  the  height  of  the  capital  is 
in  the  length  of  the  necking,  which  in  one  case  is  separated 
from  the  head  of  the  shaft  by  a  carved  bead,  and  in  the 
other  by  a  plain  fillet.  Above  the  necking,  a  height  of 
about  one-third  of  a  diameter  is  occupied  by  a  congeriea 
of   three    spreading  or  corbelling  mouldings — a  bead,  an 

*  Foi  explanation  of  terms  see  Plate  IX  figs.  S  to  8,  and  glossaiy. 
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OToIo,  and  a  torjs — whicli  are  all  appropriately  carved. 
On  these  rests  the  parallelogramic  block,  on  whose  faces 
are  the  volutes,  and  whose  ends  are  concaved  into  what  is 
technically  termed  a  bolster  co  connect  them.  This  part 
is  about  one-third  of  a  diameter  in  height,  and  includes  a 
rectibnear  abacus,  whose  edges  are  moulded  to  an  ovolo 
and  carved  with  the  egg  and  tongue  ornament.  The  volutes 
are  three-fifths  of  a  diameter  in  depth,  and  extend  in  front 
to  one  diameter  and  a  half;  and  they  are  nearly  a  semi- 
diameter  apart.  The  volutes  and  the  flowing  lines  which 
connect  them  are  represented  in  figs.  5  and  9,  Plate  XI. 
The  bolsters  are  fluted  vertically  with  alternate  fillets,  on 
which  are  carved  beads.  An  ornament  composed  of  the 
honeysuckle  with  tendrils  encircles  the  necking  of  the 
columa  It  must  be  remarked,  that  as  the  capitals  are 
parallelogramic,  and  present  but  two  similar  fronts,  to 
preserve  the  appearance  of  volutes  externally  on  all  sides, 
the  capitals  of  the  columns  at  the  external  angles  of  porti- 
coes are  differently  arranged  (compare  figs.  15  and  16).  The 
outer  volute  te  bent  out  at  an  angle  of  45°,  and  volutes  are 
put  on  the  end  or  side-front  of  the  capital  also,  the  outer  one 
Ix'ing  the  other  side  of  the  angular  volute  of  the  front.  To 
Buit  the  angle  internally,  the  two  volutes  of  the  inner  face 
are  placed  at  right  angles  to  each  other  :  this  is,  however, 
at  best  but  an  awkward  expedient,  and  need  not  be  employed 
when  a  portico  projects  only  one  intercolumniation.  All 
the  Greek  volutes  are  flat  on  the  su.-face,  except  at  Bassae, 
where  the  volutes  are  curved. 

The  entablature,  which  is  rather  more  than  two  diame- 
ters in  height,  is  also  divided  into  three  parts, — architrave, 
frieze,  and  cornice, — which  may  be  proportioned  by  divid- 
ing the  whole  height  into  five  parts,  four  of  which,  as  in 
the  Doric,  may  be  again  equally  divided  between  the 
architrave  and  frieza  The  cpniice,  however,  in  the  example 
referred  to,  does  not  occupy  one-fifth  of  the  entablature;  but 
if  it  had  a  fillet  over  the  upper  moulding,  which  it  appears 
to  want,  that  would  be  just  its  proportion.  If  the  archi- 
trave (fig.  8)  be  divided  into  nine  parts,  seven  of  them 
may  be  given  to  three  equal  fascias,  which  slightly  project 
the  one  before  the  other ,  the  first  or  lowest,  which  is  ver- 
tical to  the  circumferential  line  of  the  inferior  diameter, 
being  covered  by  the  second,  and  the  second  by  the  third. 
The  remaining  two-nintlis  form  a  band  of  mouldings  cor- 
belling a  broad  fillet,  which  separates  the  architrave  from 
the  frieze ;  these  mouldings  are  enriched.  The  frieze 
(fig.  7),  which  does  not  project  quite  so  much  as  the  lowest 
fascia  of  the  architrave,  is,  in  the  Athenian  examples,  quite 
plain  ;  but  it  may  be  enriched  with  foliage,  or  made  the  re- 
ceptacle of  sculpture  in  low  relief.  In  two  examples  (one 
at  Selinus,  and  another  at  Agrigentum)  the  frieze  has 
the  Doric  triglyph.  The  cornice  (fig.  6)  projects  from  the 
face  of  the  frieze  rather  more  than  as  much  as  its  whole 
height,  and  is  composed  of  bed-mouldings,  a  corona,  and 
crown-mouldings  The  first  are  a  carved  bead  and  carved 
cyma-reversa,  the  former  of  which  only  occupies  a  portion 
of  the  height  of  the  cornice,  as  the  planceer  is  cut  up 
inwards,  in  the  manner  represented  by  dotted  lines  in  the 
figure,  to  a  sufiBcient  depth  for  it ;  the  crown  mouldings, 
which  consist  of  a  carved  qvolo  above  a  carved  bead,  are 
rather  more  than  one-fouith  of  the  whole  cornice  ;  and 
the  corona  occupies  the  rest  of  its  height,  except  that  small 
portion  given  to  the  bead  of  the  bed-mould.  A  fillet 
above  the  crown-mouldings,  as  already  intimated,  is  cer- 
tainly necessary  to  complete  the  order  and  receive  the 
antefixoe,  as  described  in  the  Doric,  for  the  flank  of  a 
temple. 

The  pediments  in  the  examples  of  Ionic  are  flatter  than 
in  those  of  the  Doric,  the  angle  made  by  the  covering 
cornice  with  the  base  being,  in  a  hexastyle,  less  than  14°. 
A  vertical  fillet,  with  a  small  moulding,  equal  in  depth  to 


the  two  crown-mouldings  of  the  cornice,  covers  them  in 
the  pediment,  in  the  place  of  the  cyma-rccta  or  ovolo  used 
in  the  Doric  order.  The  intercolumniation  difi"ers  in  thcsa 
examples ;  in  the  one  it  is  two  diameters,  and  in  the  other 
three  diameters  and  one-sixtL 

A  much  greater  variety  is  found  in  the  composition  of 
the  Ionic  than  of  the  Doric  order.  Indeed,  the  examples 
of  the  Athenian  Acropolis  alone  have  neckings.^  In  all  the 
others  the  shaft  runs  up  to  the  corbelled  mouldings  which 
bed  the  block  of  the  volutes,  and  the  flutes  finish  under 
them.  Neither  have  they  a  torus  in  that  congeries,  but 
a  bead  and  ovolo  alone,  the  latter  projecting  inconveniently 
under  the  pendent  lines  that  connect  the  volutes,  and  thus 
the  capital  is  not  more  than  half  a  diameter  in  height. 

The  Asiatic  or  the  truly  Ionian  examples  of  this  order  are 
far  inferior  to  those  above  referred  to.  Their  bases  are 
differently,  and  certainly  less  elegantly  composed.  They 
are  without  hypotrachelia,  as  may  have  been  inferred; 
they  .want  the  torus  in  the  capital;  and,  in  most  cases, 
instead  of  flowing,  pendent  lines,  they  have  straight  lines 
connecting  the  volutes.  Their  entablatures  are  not  so 
finely  proportioned,  nor  so  delicately  executed.  The 
coronas  want  breadth,  and  the  bed-moulds  of  the  cornice 
are  as  much  too  hea\'y  as  those  of  Athens  are  perhaps  too 
light.  Indeed,  upon  the  whole,  they  have  more  of  the 
grossness  of  Roman  architecture  than  of  the  delicacy  and 
elegance  of  Grecian,  though  the  Ionian  examples  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  models  of  those  of  Athens.  In  the  cele- 
brated temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus  the  columns  present  an 
almost  unique  example  of  the  lower  parts  being  sculptured. 
Fine  specimens  of  these  are  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  only  instance  known  of  sculptured  columns  is  at  Narga 
in  Nubia. 

The  width  of  the  antae  of  the  Tonic  order  is  determined, 
as  in  the  Doric,  by  the  soffit  of  the  entablature  ;  and  it 
will,  of  course,  be  exactly  the  same  as,  or  rather  less  than, 
the  inferior  diameter  of  the  column.  It  is  slightly  raised, 
too,  from  the  face  of  the  wall  at  the  ends  of  which  it  stands. 
The  base  of  the  anta;  is,  in  one  of  the  two  examples  of  the 
Acropolis,  a  little  deeper  than  that  of  the  column,  having 
a  small  projecting  moulding  between  the  lower  torus  and 
the  floor ;  and  the  lower  torus  itself  is  reeded.  In  the 
other  example  there  is  no  difference  in  the  form  and  pro- 
portion of  the  antae  and  columnar  bases,  out  both  the  tori 
are  fluted  horizontally,  with  beaded  fillets  between  the 
flutes.  The  antse  cap  consists  of  a  congeries  of  corbelling 
mouldings,  nearly  one-third  of  a  diameter  in  height.  It  is 
divided  into  three  nearly  equal  parts,  the  lowest  of  which 
is  composed  of  a  bead  and  an  ovolo  ;  the  second  of  another 
bead  and  a  cyma-reversa,  all  carved  ;  and  the  third  of  a 
plain  flat  cavettc^,  with  a  narrow  fillet  and  small  crowning 
cyma-revers.a,  forming  an  abacus  (fig.  11.)  The  necking  is 
like  that  of  the  capital,  and  is  enriched  in  the  same  manner. 
The  cap  or  cornice  thus  formed  breaks  round  the  projection 
of  the  antae,  and  is  continued  along  the  waU  under  the 
entablature  the  whole  length  of  the  building,  or  till  it  is 
impeded  by  some  other  construction  ;  and  the  base  is 
continued  in  like  manner.  Attached  columns  have  the 
voluted  capital,  but  their  base  is  that  of  the  antae  ;  and  it 
is  detailed  round  them  and  along  the  wall  to  which  they 
belong,  as  with  the  antje.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  attached  columns  in  the  triple  temple  are 
about  one-ninth  less  in  diameter  than  those  which  aro 
insulated,  though  they  are  similar  in  other  respects,  and 
have  the  same  entablature. 

■  A  curious  example  of  the  use  of  the  beantifnl  necking  omamest 
(as  at  the  Erechtheum)  occurs  in  the  gigantic  monument  in  Algeria, 
called  the  tomb  of  the  Christian  Lady,  whose  date  is  supposed  to  b» 
tlje  1st  century  B.C.  It  a  evideutly  a  rude  copy  of  some  such  origina) 
as  the  above. 
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The  back^dffhe  triple  temple,  between  tile  avmcuea" 
columns,  presents  one  o£  the  oiily  two  examples  in  Greek 
architecture  of  windows,  the  other  being  that  of  the 
temple  of  the  Giants  at  Agrigentum.  These  are  ra.ther 
more  than  twice  their  ^v-idth  in  height,  and  are  narrower 
at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom..  They  rest  on  a  broad, 
bold  sill,  which  is  equal  in  depth  to  two-sixths  of  the 
opening,  and  are  surrounded  externally  by  a  congeries  of 
mouldings,  which,  with  a  plain  fascia,  constitute  an  archi- 
trave. This  architrave  is  one-fourth  the  opening  in  width; 
it  diminishes  with  the  window,  and  in  the  same  proportion) 
and  is  returned  above  in  two  knees,  which  are  made  verti- 
cal to  its  extreme  ooint  at  the  base. 

The  Grecian  Corinthian  (Plate  XII.). 
The  traditionary  tale  Vitruvius  relates  regarding  the  in- 
Tention  of  the  Corinthian  capital  (about  CaUimachus  and 
the  basket  on  the  grave  of  the  Corinthian  virgin),  is  the 
only  reason  for  the  name  it  bears.  His  account  of  the 
origin  of  this  third  species  of  columnar  composition  is  even 
more  absurd  than  what  he  gives  of  the  other  orders.  He  says 
that  it- was  arranged  "to  represent  the  delicacy; of  a  young 
girl  whose  age  renders  her  figure  more  pleasing  and  more 
susceptible  of  ornaments  which  may  enhance  her  natural 
beauty."  With  much  more  reason  might  the  Doric  he 
called  the  Corinthian  order ;  for,  as  previously  stated,  the 
oldest  existing  example  of  that  style  is  at  Corinth ;  whereas 
there  is  nothing,  either  in  ruins  or  authentic  records,  to 
prove  that  the  latter  was  ever  known  in  that  city.  Columns 
■with  fohated  capitals  are  not  of  very  eaily  date  in  Greece ; 
earlier  examples  exist  in  Asia  Minor,  and  foliage  adorns 
the  capitals  of  columns  in  some  of  the  Pharaonic  monu- 
ments of  Egypt  In  tho  Assyrian  sculptures,  however, 
the  Corinthian  capital  is  cleaiiy  shown.  The  interior^  of 
the  temple  of  Apollo  Didymseus,  at  Jliletus  in  Ionia, 
exhibits  the  earliest  example  of  the  acanthus  leaf  arranged 
round  the  drum  of  a  capital  in  a  single  row,  surmounted 
by^the  favourite  honeysuckle  ;  but  that  edifice  was  con- 
structed about  a  century  before  CalHmachus  is  understood 
to  have  lived.  The  only  perfect  columnar  example  in 
Greece  itself  of  this  species  of  foliated  capital  is  of  later 
date  than,  and  is  a  great  improvement  on,  that  of  Miletus  ; 
it  is  the  beautiful  littie  structure  called  the  choragic 
monument  of  Lysicrates  at  Athens.  (Plate  XU.  figs.  1,2, 3.) 
Specimens  of  square  or  antae  capitals  enriched  with  foliage 
are  less  uncommon  in  Greece  than  of  circular  or  columnar 
capitals;  but  they  are  almost  invariably  found  to  have 
belonged  to  the  interior  of  buildings,  and  not  to  have  been 
used  externally.  In  considering  Greek  architecture,  it  is 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  ceases  almost  immediately 
after  the  subjection  of  Greece  to  the  Pioman  power ;  for 
though  there  are  many  edifices  in  that  country  in  the  style 
of  columnar  arrangement  of  which  we  are  now  speak- 
ing besides  those  referred  to,  they  belong  to  Roman,  not 
to  Greek  architecture.  The-  earliest  of  them,  perhaps, 
and  certainly  the  least  influenced  by  Roman  taste,  is  the 
structure  called  the  tower  of  the  Winds,  or  of  Andronicus 
Cyrrhestes,  at  Athens.  The  Agora,  or  Doric  portico,  as  it 
is  sometimes  designated,  in  the  same  city,  is  a  spurious  ex- 
ample of  Greek  Doric,  evidently  executed  unde"-  the  Roman 
domination. 

■  The  importance  wnicn  the  Greeks  attached  to  a  graduated 
stylobate,  and  the  necessity  of  giving  it  a  relevant  proportion 
in  a  columnar  ordinance,  are  shown  in  the  building  above 
mentioned,  which  is  the  only  example  of  this  order  of 
Grecian  origin  remaining  to  us.  Unlike  the  Doric  and 
Ionic  in  its  application,  this  order  is  represented  in  a  small 
circular  structure,  resting  on  a  lofty  square  basement ;  and 
yet,  hke  those  orders,  it  has  a  stylobate  in  receding  courses 
(see  Plate  XII.  fig.  3),  and  in  plan,  too,  corresponding  with 


mc  arrangetoent  of  the  colamng,  and  not  with  that  of  tlw 
substructure, — this  furnishing  fiirther  proof  that  the  stylo 
bate  was  considered  a  part  of  the  columnar  ordinance. 
The  Corinthian  column  is  ten  diameters  in  height  Th< 
base  is  composed  of  a  torus  and  fillet ;  a  scotia  and  anothe: 
similar  fillet, -rather  less  than  the  former;  and  a  secone 
torus  or  reversed  ovolo,  on  which  rests  a  third  fillet  basin| 
the  apophyge  of  the  shaft  The  shaft  diminishes  with entasi" 
to  five-sixths  of  its  diameter  at  the  hj-potrachelium,  and,  like 
that  of  the  Ionic  order,  has  twenty-four  flutes  and  fillets.  The 
flutes  are  semi-elhpses,  so  deep  as  nearly  to  approach  semi- 
circles, terminating  at  the  head  in  leaves,  to  which  the  fillets 
are  stalks.  The  fillets  are  rather  more  than  one-fourth  the 
width  of  the  flutes.  The  hj'potrachelium  is  a  simple  channel 
or  groove  immediately  under  the  capitaL  The  capital  itself 
is  rather  more  than  1^  diameters  in  height;  its  core  is  a 
perfect  cylinder,  in  bulk  rather  less  than  the  superior 
diameter  of  the  shaft.  This  is  banded  by  a  row  of  water 
leaves,  whose  profile  is  a  flat  cavetto,  one-sixth  of  the  wholt 
height,  and  another  of  leaves  of  the  acanthus,  with  flowered 
buttons  attaching  them  to  the  cylinder.  The  latter  have 
the  contour  of  a  cyma-recta,  and  occupy  one-third  of  the 
whole  capital.  Rather  more  than  another  third  is  occupied 
by  calices  and  tendrils,  which  latter  support  a  honeysuckle 
against  the  middle  of  the  abacus.  This  member  is  in 
plan  a  square  whose  angles  are  cut  off  at  45°,  and  whose 
sides  are  deeply  concaved.  In  profile  it  consists  of  a 
narrow  fillet,  an  elliptical  cavetto  or  reversed  scotia,  and 
another  fillet  siymounted  by  a  small  ovolo,  or  rather  a 
moulding  whose  profile  is  the  quadrant  of  an  ellipse.  In 
the  entablature  (which  is  2f  diameters  in  height),  the 
architrave  is  divided,  like  that  of  the  Ionic  order,  inte 
three  equal  fascias,  which  are  not  perpendicular,  but 
incline  inwards,  so  that  their  lower  angles  are  all  in  tho 
same  vertical  line;  this  impends  the  surface  of  the  shaft 
about  one-third  of  the  height  from  the  base.  The  frieze 
is  one  plain  .band,  slightly  inclining  inwards  like  the 
fascias  of  the  architraves,  and  slightly  projected  beyond 
them.  The  cornice  consists  of  a  deep  congeries  of  bed- 
mouldings,  and  a  corona,  with  the  accustomed  small  crown- 
mouldings  and  fillet.  As  in,  the  Ionic  cornice,  additional 
height  is  given  to  the  bed-moulds  by  undercutting  the 
planceer.  The  cornice  is  surmounted  by  a  cut  fascia  sup- 
porting honeysuckle  antefix»,  which  may  indeed  be  taken 
as  a  part  of  the  order,  as  the  solitary  example  in  Question 
presents  it 

Of  Corinthian  ants  we  nave  no  examples,  nor  indeed 
have  we  of  insulated  columns;  but  as  we  find  in  the 
Ionic  examples  quoted  that  the  attached  columns  are  less 
in  proportion  to  the  entablature  than  those  which  are 
iasulated,  we  may  conclude  that  it  would  be  the  same 
with  this, — thus  reducing  the  entabbture  to  two  diameters, 
the  ordinary  average  of  that  part  in  Greek  columnar  archi- 
tecture. 

The  taryatid:s,  or  Cart/atic  Order  (Plate  XIL) 

-*sides  the  three  species  of  columnar  arrange^nent  enu- 
merated above,  the  Greeks  emploj"ed  another  in  which 
statues  of  women  occupied  the  place  of  columns.  «■  The 
origin  of  this  order  is  furnished  by  Vitru\'ius  in  a  story 
which  is  as  usual  totally  unsupported  by  history  o'r  ana- 
logy. Nevertheless  it  has  fixed  the  nomenclature,  such 
figures  being  called  Carj-atides,  and  the  arrangement  th^ 
Caryatic  order.  The  use  of  representations  of  human 
and  other  figures  with  or  instead  of  columns  is,  however, 
common  in  Egypt  and  India ;  and  to  the  former  tlr? 
Greeks  were  doubtless  indebted  for  the  idea,  though  thej 
appear  to  have  restricted  its  application  to  human  female 
figures.  Mr  Gwilt  infers  from  various  facts  connected 
with   the   worshio  of   Diana  Caryatis,  "that  the  statuej 
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Called  Caryatides  were  originally  applied  to  or  used  about 
the  temples  of  Diana ;  and  instead  of  representing  cap- 
tives or  persons  in  a  state  of  ignominy  (according  to 
tho  Vitruvian  story),  were  in  fact  nothing  more  than  the 
figures  of  the  virgins  who  celebrated  the  worship  of  that 
goddess." 

Of  these  Caryatides  there  is  but  one  ejristing  example. 
It  is  the  third  portion  of  the  triple  temple  in  the  Athenian 
Acropolis,  and  is  a  projection  from  the  flank  of  the  prin- 
cipal Ionic  structure,  formed  by  a  stereobatic  dado  raised 
on  the  stylobate  and  antoe-base  mouldings,  with  a  sur-basc 
consisting  of  a  carved  bead  and  carved  ovolo  covered  by 
a  broad  listel,  with  a  narrow  projecting  fillet  above  it. 
On  this  rests  a  square  plinth,  supporting  a  draped  female 
figure,  on  the  head  of  which  there  is  imposed  a  circular 
moulded  block,  with  a  deep  rectangular  abacus,  two-thirds 
of  whose  face  is  vertical,  and  the  other  third  is  a  cavetto 
fillet,  and  small  cyma-reversa.  The  stereobate,  including 
the  moulded  "base  of  the  temple,  is  about  three-fourths 
the  height  of  the  statue  pUlar  with  its  base  and  capital 
The  entablature  is  rather  less  than  two-fifths  of  the  same, 
but  it  consists  of  architrave  and  cornice  alone,  between 
which  parts  the  height  is  nearly  equally  divided.  Details 
will  be  understood  by  reference  to  Plate  XII.  figs.  4,  5,  6. 
This  Caryatidean  portico  displays  very  clearly  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  ceiling,  with  its  coflFers  or  cassoons.  Internally 
the  architrave  is  plain  two-thirds  of  its  height ;  of  the 
remaining  third  rather  more  than  one-half  is  a  plain, 
slightly  projected  fascia;  the  other  half  is  occupied  by  a 
carved  bead  and  ovolo.  In  the  absence  of  a  frieze  the 
ceiling  rests  on  this,  and  is  divided  by  carved  beads  into 
panels,  which  are  deeply  coffored,  and  diminished  by  three 
horizontal  moulded  fasciaa. 

Of  Grecian  Mouldinys  and  Ornaments. 

Greek  architecture  is  distingiiished  for  nothing  more 
than  for  the  grace  and  beauty  of  its  mouldings;  and  it  may 
be  remarked  of  them  generally  that  they  are  eccentric,  and 
not  regular  curves.  (Plate  XIII.)  They  must  be  drawn,  for 
they  cannot  be  described  or  struck  ;  so  that  though_  they 
may  be  called  circular,  or  elliptical,  it  is  seldom  that  they 
are  reaUy  so,  and  if  they  are,  it  is  evidently  the  result  of 
chance,  and  not  of  design.  Hence  all  attempts  to  give 
rules  for  striking  mouldings  are  worse  than  useless;  the 
hand  alone,  directed  by  good  taste,  can  adapt  them  to  their 
purpose,  and  give  them  the  spirit  and  feeling  which  render 
them  efl"ective  and  pleasing. 

The  leading  outline  of  Gt^ek  moulding  is  the  gracefully 
flowing  cyma.  j,  This  will,  indeed,  be  found  to  enter  into 
the  composition  of  almost  everything  that  diverges  from  a 
right  line ;  and  even  combinations  of  mouldings  are  fre- 
quently made  with  this  tendency.  It  is  concave  above  and 
convex  below,  or  the  reverse ;  and  though  a  long  and  but 
slightly  fleeted  line  appears  to  connect  two  quickly-curving 
ends,  it  will  always  be  found  that  the  convexity  and  the 
concavity  are  in  exactly  the  same  curve,  so  that  if  the 
moulded  surface  were  reversed,  avid  the  one  made  to 
assume  the  place,  it  would  also  have  the  appearance,  of  the 
other,  and  the  effect  would  be  the  same.  It  is,  in  fact,  the 
Hogarthian  line  of  beauty;  and  it  is  not  a  little  singular 
that  Hogarth,  in  his  well-known  Analysis  of  Beauty, 
although  he  did  not  know,  and  indeed  could  not  have 
known,  the  contours  of  Greek  architectural  mouldings, 
has  given  the  principle  of  them,  and,  under  his  line  of 
beauty,  has  described  many  of  the  finest  Greek  forms. 
The  Roman  and  Italian  mouldings  were  called  Greek  in 
his  day,  and  he  as-sumed  them  to  be  so  ;  but  they  evidently 
do  not  agree  ^th  his  theory,  whereas,  in  principle,  the 
now  well-known  Greek  fomis  do  most  completely. 

The  cyma-recta  is  j^nerally  found  to  be  more  upright 


and  less  deeply  fleeted  than  the  cyma-reversa;  it  is  almost 
always  the  profile  of  enrichments  on  flat  surfaces,  of  foliage, 
of  the  covering  moulding  of  pediments,  of  tho  undercut  or 
hooked  mouldings  in  antoe  caps,  the  overhanging  not  affect- 
ing the  general  principle ;  and  it  pervades,  as  we  have  said, 
fleeted  architectural  lines  generally,  whether  horizontal  or 
vertical  The  cyma-reversa  has  all  the  variety  of  inflection 
that  its  opposite  possesses,  but  the  line  connecting  its  two 
ends  is,  for  the  most  part,  more  horizontal,  and  its  curves 
are  deeper.  -  It  pervades  mafty  architectural  combinations, 
but  is  most  singularly  evinced  in  the  composition  of  the 
Greek  Doric  capital,  which  is  a  perfect  cyma-reversa,  with 
the  ends  slightly  but  sharply  fleeted,  as  it  flows  out  of  the 
shaft  below,  and  turns  in  under  the  abacus  above.  Thi| 
may  not  bo  obvious,  from  the  annulets  dividing  the  cyma 
into  an  ovolo  and  a  cavetto,  but  the  principle  is  clear.' 
The  cyma  is  the  governing  outline  in  the  congeries  of 
mouldings  in  bases  also,  as  may  b,e  noticed  in  the  Ionic  and 
Corinthian  examples  quoted  and  referred  to. 

An  ovolo  is  but  the  upper  half  of  a  cyma-reversa,  even 
when  it  is  used  as  a  distinct  moulding,  and  uncoanected 
with  the  waving  form.  The  name  expresses  its  apparent 
rather  than  its  real  tendency;  for  its  contour  is  not  that 
of  an  egg  in  any  section,  though  the  ornament  which  is 
carved  on  it,  when  used  as  a  running  moulding,  is  formed 
like  an  egg ;  and  from  that  the  moulding  was  named. 

The  upper  torus  of  a  bcise  forms,  with  the  escape  or 
apophyge  of  the  shaft,  a  perfect  cyma,  and  the  scotia  and 
lower  torus  do  the  same ;  so  that  the  torus  and  scotia  are 
referable  to  the  same  principle  when  in  composition,  and 
they  are  not  found  together  except  in  the  combination 
referred  to. 

The  bead  is  an  independent  moulding,  varying  in  con- 
tour; but  it  is  generally  the  larger  segment  of  a  circle.  It 
is  used,  however,  sometimes  to  mask  the  waving  form,  and 
sometimes  to  separate  it. 

The  cavetto,  or  simple  hollow,  is  part  of  a  cyma  also,  as 
has  been  shown  ;  but  it  is  also  applied  independently  to 
obviate  a  sharp  angle,  or  to  take  from  the  formality  of  a 
vertical  line,  as  in  the  abaci  of  Ionic  antxe  caps.  Its  form, 
nevertheless,  is  not  the  segment  of  a  circle,  for  the  upper 
part  of  a  cavetto  is  the  most  fleeted,  and  it  falls  below 
almost  into  a  straight  line. 

There  is  a  hooked  moulding  common  in  Greek  archi- 
tecture, particularly  in  the  Doric  antse  caps,  which  is  tech- 
nically called  the  hawk's- beak.  It  is  a.  combination  of 
curves  which  cannot  be  described  in  words ;  but  it  has 
been  already  referred  to  in  speaking  of  the  cjrma-recta, 
which  is  brought  into  its  composition.  This  hawk's  beak 
is  a  completely  Gothic  moulding,  and  throws  a  very  bold, 
clear  shadow.  It  is  used  generally  to  the  antse ;  and  the 
fact  that  these  were  for  the  most  part  under  the  shadow 
of  the  peristyle,  furnishes  good  reason  for  the  employment 
of  such  a  moulding. 

The  cyma-recta  is  never  found  carved,  nor  sunk  within 
itself;  but  it  sometimes  has  the  honeysuckle,  or  some  other 
ornament  of  the  kind,  wrought  on  it  in  relief,  particularly 
when  used  Os  the  covering  moulding — the  cymatium — or  a 
pediment.  The  enrichment  of  the  cyma-reversa  consists 
of  a  contrasted  repetition  of  its  owp  contour  meeting  in  a 
broad  point  below,  and  joining  by  a  circular  line  above, 
making  a  sort  of  tongued  or  leafed  ornament,  whose 
surface  is  inflected  horizontally  also.  Between  the  leaves 
a  dart-formed  tongue  is  wrought,  extending  from  the 
circular  flexure  above  to  the  bottom  of  the  moulding,  whose 
contour  it  takes  in  front  alone.  As  this  would  not  mitre 
or  join  well  on  me  angles  of  the  cyma,  a  honeysuckle  is 

'  The  presence  of  the  cyma  in  the  Doric  capital  was,  we  beliere, 
fint  pointed  oat  by  Mr  T.  L.  Donaldson,  in  a  Bupplementarj  voIuib*, 
to  Stuart's  AUum. 
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gracefully  introduced  in  the  manner  shown  in  Plate  XIU. 
This  enrichment  is  not  wrought  in  relief  on  the  mould- 
ing, but  is  carved  into  it,  so  that  the  surfaces  of  the  parts 
of  the  ornament  alone  retain  the  full  outline  of  the  cyma. 
The  ovolo  is  pnriched  with  what  is  called  the  egg  and  dart 
ornament.  This  will  be  best  understood  by  reference  to 
the  plate.  Its  angles  also  are  made  with  a  honeysuckle, 
and  the  inflections  are  made  in  the  moulding  itself.  The 
torus  is  sometimes  enriched  with  the  interlaced  ornament 
called  the  guillochos  ;  this,  too,  is  cut  into  the  moulding 
itself.  We  have  no  Greek  example  of  an  enriched  scotia, 
and  from  its  form  and  position,  which,  to  be  effective,  must 
be  below  the  eye,  it  hardly  seems  susceptible  of  ornament 
■which  could  operate  beneficially.  The  bead  is  carved  in 
Spheres  or  slightly  prolate  spheroids,  with  two  thin  rings 
or  buttons,  dilated  at  their  axes,  placed  vertically  between 
them.  A  cavetto  is  not  enriched  at  all,  nor  is  the  hawk's 
beak,  except  by  painting,  which  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  an  uncommon  mode  of  enriching  mouldings  among 
the  Greeks ;  that  is,  the  ornament  was  painted  on  the 
moulded  surface  instead  of  being  carved  into  it.  Fascias 
aro  also  found  enriched  by  painted  running  ornaments, 
such  as  the  fret  or  mean^ler,  the  honeysuckle,  and  the  lotus. 
Sometimes  plain  colou--  was  given  to  a  member,  to  heighten 
the  effect  it  was  intended  to  produce.  Ornaments  were 
also  painted  !>ind  gi't  on  the  coffered  panels  of  ceilings. 

The  few  examples  which  exist  of  sculptured  ornament 
op.  straight  surfaces  exhibit  varieties  of  nearly  the  same  com- 
binations as  those  last  mentioned, — the  honeysuckle,  with 
the  lotus,  and  sometimes  a  variety  of  itself,  on  scrolls, 
either  throwing  out  tendrils,  or  plain.  This  is  found  on 
the  necking  of  the  Ionic  columns  of  the  Athenian  Acropolis, 
and  on  those  of  their  antce,  continuing  along  under,  the 
congeries  of  mouldings,  as  previously  described.  The 
varieties  of  foliage  used  in  the  enrichments  of  Greek 
architecture  are  few,  and  will  be  found  generally  exemplified 
in  the  Corinthian  capital  of  the  choragic  monument  of 
Lysicrates,  and  in  the  rich  acroteral  pedestal  or  stem  of  the 
same  edifice,  than  which  we  possess  no  more  elaborate 
epeciraeu  of  foliated  enrichment  of  the  Greek  school. 
There  exist  many  specimens  of  architectural  ornament  on 
vases  and  fragments,  in  marble  and  terra-cotta,  in  which 
human  figures,  both  male  and  female,  are  composed,  with 
a  greater  variety  of  foliage  than  is  generally  found  in 
Greek  architectural  works ;  and  many  of  the  beautiful 
marble  and  bronze  utensils  discovered  in  Herculaneum 
and  Pompeii  have  enrichments  obviously  of  Greek  origin, 
from  which,  as  well  as  from  the  specimens  of  ornament  on 
positive  architectural  monuments,  we  may  judge  of  their 
productions  generally,  as  well  as  acquire  or  imbibe  some- 
thing of  the  fine  taste  which  originated  them.  It  will  be 
remarked  at  once  that  Greek  ornamentation  is  quite  con- 
Tentional,  and  that  the  plain  scroll  forms  its  main  feature. 
The  leaf-work  is  clasped  round  it,  and  helps  to  fill  up  the 
surface,  and  pleasingly  vary  the  outline,  but  the  scroll  is 
prominent  throughout.  Then  there  is  a  peculiarity  in  the 
mode  of  carving  the  ornamentation.  The  scroll  is  not 
rounded  off,  as  in  the  Roman,  like  the  branch  of  a  tree,  but 
stands  squarely  and  sharply  out  from  the  surface,  so  as  to 
throw  a  well-defined  sharp  shadow.  So  with  the  foliage, 
whose  leaves  also,  in  place  of  having  the  rounded  section 
used  by  the  Romans,  are  cut  sharply  either  with  a  square 
or  triangular  section,  giving  again  a  strong  contrast  of  light 
and  shade. 

It  may  be  inferred  from  some  existing  edifices,  particu- 
larly the  choragic  monuments,  that' the  Doric  columnar 
style  was  not  used  by  the  Greeks  except  for  the  temples 
of  the  gods  and  some  of  their  accessories.  But  whether 
this   arose — if   the  _feeling    really   did    exist — from    the 


sanctity  of  its  character,  in  consequence  of  that  appropria- 
tion, or  from  the  difficulty  of  moulding  it  to  genera] 
purposes,  cannot  be  determined.  '  It  is  very  certain, 
however,  that  the  few  structures  which  do  exist  of  Greek 
origin,  not  of  a  religious  character,  are  either  Ionic  of 
Corinthian,  or  a  mixture  of  one  of  them  with  some  of  the 
features  of  the  Doric  ;  and  in  aU  Greece  and  the  Grecian 
colonies,  except  Ionia,  there  are  very  few  examples  of 
religious  edifices  not  of  the  Doric  order,  and  none  which 
are  of  the  Corinthiaa 

Like  the  architecture  of  Egypt,  that  of  Greece  is  known 
to  us  principally  by  means  of  its  sacred  monuments,  and 
from  them  is  deduced  almost  all  we  know  of  its  principles. 
The  Doric  temples  of  the  Greeks  are  uniform  in  plan,  and 
differ  only  in  arrangement  and  proportion,  according  to  their 
size ;  for  every  part  depends  on  the  same  modulus.     It  has 
been  said  that  if  the  dimensions  of  a  single  column,  and  the 
proportion  the  entablature  should  bear  to  it,  were  given  to 
two  individuals  acquainted  with  the  style,  with  directions 
to  compose  a  hexastyle  peripteral  temple,  or  one  of  any, 
other   description,    they   would   produce    designs    giactly 
similar  in  size,  arrangement,  features,  and  general  propor- 
tions, differing  only,  if  at  all,  in  the  rehitive  proportions 
of  minor  parts,  and  sUghtly,  perhaps,  in    the  contour  of 
some  of  the  mouldings.     This  can  only  be  the  case  with 
the  Doric,  and  it  arises  from  the  intercolumniation  being 
determined  by  the  arrangement  of  the  frieze  with  triglypha 
and  metopes  ;  the  frieze  bearing  a  certain  proportion  in  the 
entablature  to  the  diameter  of  the  column,  and  so  on,  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  most  perfect  harmony  is  preserved 
between  all  the  parts.   Thus  (Plate  IX.  fig.  1)  the  column  is 
so  many  of  its  diameters  in  height ;  it  diminishes  gradually 
from  the  base  upwards,  with  a  slightly  convexed  tendency 
or  swelling  downwards ;    and  is  superimposed  by  a  capital 
proportioned  to  it,  and  coming  within  its   height.     The 
entablature  is  so  many  diameters  high  also,  and  is  divided, 
according  to  slightly  varying   proportions,  into  three  parts 
— architrave,   frieze,  and  cornice.     A  triglyph  bearing  a 
certain  proportion  to  the  diameter  of  the  column  is  drawn 
immediately  over  its  centre ;  the  metope  is  then  set  off 
equal   to   the  height   of   the   frieze ;  another   triglj-ph    is 
drawn,   which   hangs  over  the    void ;  then   a  metope   as 
before ;  and  a  second  triglyph,  the  centre  of  which  is  the 
central  line  for  another  column  ;  and  so  on  to  the  number 
required,  which,  in  a  front,  wfll  be  four,  six,  eight,  or  ten 
columns,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  temple  being  tetrastyle, 
hexastyle,  octastyle,  or  decastyle ;  and  on  the  flanks  twice 
the  number  of  those  on  the  front  and  one  .more,  counting 
the  columns  at  the  angles  both  ways.     Thus,  if  the  rules 
be  strictly  followed,  a  hexastyle  temple  will  have  thirteen 
columns  on  each  flank,  an  octastyle  seventeen,  and  so  on.' 
It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  to  ease  the  columns  at 
the  angles,  they  are  not  placed  so  that  the  triglyph  over 
them  shall  impend  their  centre  as  the  others,  but  are  set  in 
towards  the  next  columns,  so  far  that  a  line  let  fall  from 
the  outer  edge  of  the  triglyph  will  touch  the  circumferential 
line  of  the  column  at  the  base,  or  at  its  greatest  diameter. 
It  has   been   generally  thought  that    the    object   in   this 
disposition  was  to  bring  the  triglyph  to  the  extreme  angle,' 
to  obviate  the  necessity  of  a  half-metope  there  ;  and  many 
imitators  have  puzzled  themselves  to  no  avail  to  effect  it 
without  contracting  the  intercolumniation  or  elongating  the 
first   metope ;   though   it   is    perfectly   obvious   that    the 
intention  of  the  Greek  architects  was  to  ease  the  columns 
in  those  important  situations  of  a  part  of  their  burden,  and 
for  no  such  purpose  as  Viti-uvius  and  his  disciples  have 
thought^     Indeed,  this  has  been  a  problem  to  the  whole 
school,  which  their  master  proposed,  and  which  they  have 
settled  only  by  putting  a  haljf-metope  beyond  the  outer 
triglyph,  thus  preserving  the  intercolumniation  equal,  btlft 
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rendcring  tlie' quoins  more  infirm,  or  perhaps  less  stable 
than  the  Greek  architects  judiciously  thought  they  should 
he.%  Besides  contracting  the  intercolumniation,  the  Greeks 
also  made  the  comer  columns  a  little  larger  than  the  rest, 
thus  counteracting  in  every  way  the  danger  that  might 
accrue  to  them,  or  to  the  structure  through  them,  from 
their  exposed  and  partly  unconnected  situatioti.  •  The 
graduated  pyramidal  stylobate  on  which  the  structure  rests 
also  bears  a^crtain  proportion  to  the  standard  which  is 
measure  of  all  the  rest ;  and  so  every  part  is  determined  by 
the  capacity  of  the  sustaii\ing  power.*  Though  the  Doric 
order  thus  possesses,  as  it  were,  a  self-proportioning  power, 
which  '^ll  secure  harmony  in  its  composition  under  any 
circumstances,  yet  skill  and  taste  in  the  architect  are 
necessary  to  determine,  in  every  instance,  the  number  of 
diameters  the  column  shall  have  in  height,  and  to  assign 
accordiug  to  that  the  height  of  the  entablature.  Accord- 
ing to  Vitruvius  the  colonnades  were  spaced  out  according 
to  one  or  other  of  the  following  arrangements  of  the  inter- 
columniations : — 

Pycnostyle,  1 J  di.->metcr3  apirt  and  1 0  high. 

Systylc,  2  „  „  9J  „ 

£ustyl«,  2J  ,,  „  nbont  SJ  „ 

Diastyle,  3  „  „  SJ  „ 

Araeostyle,  4  ,,  ,,  8    „ 

But  these  rules,  like  many  others  of  this  author,  seem  to 
iave  been  imaj^iuary. 

The  temples  are  described,  acoording  to  their  external 
arrangement,  as  being  cither  in  aniis  (i.e.,  with  two  columns 
between  two  antai),  prostyle  (with  columns  in  front),  amphi- 
prostyle  (with  columns  both  in  front  and  rear),  peripteral 
(with  a  single  row  of  columns  at  flanks  as  well  as  at  ends), 
dipteral  (with  a  double  row  of  columns  at  flanks),  or 
pseudo-dipteral  (in  which  the  inner  range  of  columns  in 
the  peripteral  is  omitted).  The  columnar  arrangement  in 
aniis  is  not  common  in  Greek  architecture,  though  there 
are  examples  of  it,  generally  of  the  Doric  order.  The  inner 
porticoes,  or  pronaoi,  of  peripteral  temples  are,  for  the 
most  part,  placed  in  antis,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to 
the  examples  in  which  columns  stand  between  the  anta^ 
The  Ionic  temples  of  Athens  are  the  principal  examples  of 
the  simple  prostyle.  They  may  be  called  apteral,  if  it  be 
necessary  to  distinguish  them  from  peripteral,  as  the  latter 
are  prostylar ;  but  the  former  teriD  alone  ia  sufficient 
Neither  does  Greek  architecture  present  more  than  one 
example,  and  that  is  at  Athens  also,  of  an  amphiprostyle, 
except  in  the  same  peripteral  structures,  which  are  also 
araphi prostylar.  ■  Almost  all  tlie  Doric  temples  are  peri- 
pteraJ,  and  being  peripteral,  they  are,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
amphiprostylar,  as  has  been  just  remarked  ;  so  that  the 
former  term  alone  is  used  in  describing  an  edifice  of  that 
kind,  with  the-  juuneral  which  expresses  the  number  of 
columns  in  each  of  its  prostyles.  There  are  but  two 
known  examples  of  Greek  antiquity  of  a  pseudo-peri- 
pteral structure — the  gigantic  fane  of  Jupiter  Olympius  at 
Agrigentum,  and  the  nine-columned  edifice  at  Pcestum. 
The  former  is  not  e\-en  prostyle,  for  the  columns  on  its 
fronts  are  attached,  as  well  as  those  on  its  flanks.  The 
dipteral  arrangement  is  found  at  Selinus,  in  an  octastyle 
temple  ;  and  in  some  cases  the  porticoes  of  peripteral 
Vcmples  have  a  pseudo-dipteral  projection,  though  no  per- 
fect example  of  the  pseudo-dipteral  exists. 

The  Doric  order  was  never  used  by  the  Greeks  in  mere 
prostyles  ;  consequently  there  is  no  Doric  temple  of  the 
tctrastyle  arrangement,  for  it  \&  incompatible  ■n-ith  the  peri- 

'  We  cannot  discover  that  the  elevation  of  the  pediment  depended 
•o  immediately  on  tlie  common  standard,  though  in  the  hest  examples 
the  tvmnmum  vill  b«  found  to  b«  about  one  dianM>t«r  and  a  haf  in 


pteral,  the  tctrastyle  examples  which  do  exist  being  all  lonict 
Athens  itself,  coutaiiiiug  a  Doric  tetraprostyle,  may  seem  to 
contradict  this;  but  in  speaking  of  Greek  architecture,  we 
exclude  all  the  e.'camplcs,  even  in  Greece  itself,  which  were 
executed  under  the  Roman  dominion,  for  they  bear  the 
Roman  impress ;  and  among  these  is  the  portico  referred 
to.  AVitli  very  few  exceptions,  all  the  Doric  temples  of 
the  Greeks  are  hcxastyle.  Their  queen,  however,  tho 
unmatched  I'arthcnon,  is  octastyle  ;  and  the  pseudo-peri- 
pteral fane  of  Jupiter  Olympius  at  Agrigentum,  just  referred 
to,  presents  tho  singular  arrangement,  hcptastyle.  The 
misshapen  monument  called  the  Basilica,  at  Pa^stum,  the 
Thcrsitcs  of  its  style,  has  a  front  of  nine  columns,  or  au 
enneastyle  arrangement.  The  temples  of  Jupiter  Olympius 
at  Athens,  and  of  Apollo  at  Branchidx,  had  each  a  front 
of  ten  columns. 

It  may  be  here  remarked  in  support  of  the  opinion  we 
have  given  as  to  the  authority  of  Vitrurius,  that,  accord- 
ing to  him,  peripteral  temples  have  on  each  flank  twice 
the  number  of  intcrcolumuiations  they  have  in  front, — 
thtis  giving  to  a  hexastyle  eleven,  to  an  octastyle  fifteen 
columns,  and  so  on, — whereas  in  the  Greek  temples  this  ia 
never  the  case,  for  they  always  have  more.  The  best  examples 
have  two,  some  have  only  one,  but  mauy  have  three,  and 
in  one  instance  there  are  four,  more  inlercolumniations  in 
flank  than  in  front.  The  famous  temple  at  Ephesus,  rft- 
ceuUy  disinterred  by  Mr  Wood,  has  seven  iutcrcolumnia- 
tiousiu  front,  and  nineteen  on  the  flanks.  Again,  he  limits 
tlie  internal  hypaithral  arrangement  to  those  structures 
which  are  externally  decastylo  and  dipteral,  though  an 
example,  he  says,  existed  in  Greece  of  an  octastyle  hypoo- 
thros,  and  that  was  a  Roman  structure.  Now  tho  Parthe- 
non is  au  octastyle  hypa;tliros ;  but  all  the  other  hyi«j.'thral 
temples,  both  in  Greece  and  her  colonies,  are  hcxastyles, 
except,  perhaps,  the  oclastylc-dipteral  {it  Selinus,  aud  there 
is  no  evidence  that  the  Greeks  ever  constructed  a  decastyle- 
dipteral  templc,-except  that  of  Apollo  Didyma^us  at  Bran- 
chid  as. 

A  Greek  temple,  whose  columnar  arrangement  is  simply 
in  aniis,  whether  distyle  or  tetrastyle,  consists  of  pronaos 
aud  naos  or  cella,  A  tetraprostyle  may  have  behind  it  a 
pronaos  and  naos.  An  amphiprostyle  has,  in  addition  to 
the  preceding,  a  posticupi,  but  is  not  understood  to  have  a 
second  entrance.  The  porticoes  (rf  a  peripteral  temple  are 
distinguished  as  the  porticus  aud  posticum,  and  the  lateAl 
ambulatories  are  incorrectly  called  peristyles.  It  may, 
indeed,  be  here  suggested,  that  as  the  admixture  of  Latin 
with  Greek  terms  in  the  description  of  a  Grecian  edifice 
cannot  be  approved  of,  it  would,  perhaps,  be-  better  to 
apply  the  term  stoa  to  the  colonnaded  platform  or  ambitiia 
altogether,  and  distinguish  the  various  parts  of  it  by  the 
addition  of  English  adjectives  ;  or  the  common  term  portico 
would  be  quite  as  well  with  front,  back,  and  side,  or  lateral, 
prefixcl,  43  the  case  may  be.  Within  the  back  and  front 
stoas  or  porticoes,  then,  a  peripteral  temple  has  similar 
arrangements  in  aniis,  which  are  relatively  termed  the  pro- 
naos aud  opisthodomus,  mth  an  entrance  only  frtm  the 
former ;  unless  there  should  exist,  as  there  does  in  the 
Parthenon,  a  room  or  chamber  within  the  opisthodomus,' 
supposed  to  be  the  treasury,  in  which  case  a  door  openi 
into  it  from  the  latter.  Besides  these,  a  Greek  temple 
consists  only  of  a  cell  in  those  which  are  cleithral,  and  of 
a  naos,  which  is  divided  into  nave  and  aisles,  to  u£e  modera 
ecclesiastical  terms,  in  an  hypsthral  temple. 

In  comparing  the  Greek  temple  with  the  Egyptian,  a 
marked  dilfcrence  at  once  appears.  The  cella  is  the  nucleus 
of  both.  But  whereas  the  Egj^ptian  was  almost  hidden  with- 
in a  series  of  chambers  for  the  priests,  and  surrounded  by 
enormous  enclosed  courts,  the  Greek  was  made  tJia  one  pro- 
\i\inent  object,  and  the  subject  of  the  highest  efforts  of  art 
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l^'othing  was  allowed  to  interfere  with  it  or  to  abate  its 
predominaDce.^^The  tympan  was  the  place  in  which  the 
lighest  efforts  of  the  sculptor^  were  placed,  the  purest 
«iample  of  it  being  at  the  Parthenon.  At  Ji^gina  the 
figures  were  entirely  detached.  Above  the  pediment  at 
the  top,  and  at  the  sides,  were  some  very  beautiful  orna- 
ments— the  acroteria.  These  were  in  so  prominent  a 
position,  and  so  delicately  carved,  that  very  few  remains 
of  them  are  left  to  us.  The  roofs  were  covered  with  thin 
*Iabs,  or  tiles,  of  marble,  and  the  ends  of  the  ribs,  which 
covered  their  joints,  were  ornamented  with  antefiiae,  form- 
ing a  graceful  finish  to  the  flanks.  These  were  mostly  of 
marble,  but  at  Jilgina  they  were  of  terra-cotta.  Further, 
in  order  to  discharge  the  water  from  the  gutters,  were  lions' 
lieads,  the  original  of  our  gurgoyles.  The  gutters  them- 
selves were  made  on  the  top  member  of  the  cornice.  It  is 
singular  that  we  have  no  accurate  description  of  the  interior 
of  a  temple,  nor  any  information  as  to  how  it  was  ceiled 
or  lighted.  We  know  that  the  cella  had  often  a  row  of 
columns  round  it  internally,  and  that  upon  this  row  was  a 
second,  as  at  the  temples  of  Ceres  at  Eleusis,  Minerva  at 
Tegea,  Neptune  at  Passtum,  and  Jupiter  at  ./Egina.  At 
the  jtemple  of  the  Giants  at  Agrigentum  a  row  of  figures 
took  the  place  of  the  upper  columns.  We  may  fairly  sup- 
pose, then,  that  the  first  row  supported  a  gallery  much 
.33  in  our  Triforia.  But  as  to  the  roof  there  is  more  dif- 
culty.  The  span  would  be  too  great  for  flat  marble 
teams,  and  would  have  a  very  poor  and  depressing  efi'ect. 
To  obviate  this  difficulty  Mr  Fawkener  suggests  that  the 
ceilings  were  arched,  and  a  medal  wTiich  shows  the  temple 
of  Juno  at  Samos  certainly  appears  to  favour  this  theory. 
But  another  difficulty  remains,  viz.,  as  to  the  light,  for 
there  were  no  windows;  and  the  only  Light,  therefore,  if 
•no  other  access  for  it  were  made,  would  have  been  through 
the  doorway  itself,  deeply  buried  behind  a  massive  portico. 
Vitruvius  alludes  to  this  in  his  third  book,  where  he  de- 
ascribes  a  hypaathral  temple  as  being  "  sine  tecto  et  sub  divo." 
But  he  states  himself  that  this  arrangement  was  rare,  and 
if  the  cella  was  really  in  any  case  open  to  the  sky,  one  can 
scarcely  imagine  how  the  delicate  statues  of  ivory  and  gold 
could  have  been  protected  from  the  weather.  At  Bassse 
some  remains  of  roof  tUes  have  been  found,  the  centre  part 
of  which  were  open,  and  might  thus  have  formed  small 
openings  for  light.  But  the  difficulty  as  to  the  statues 
remains.  Mr  Fergusson's  solution  of  the  problem  is  very 
ingenious,  and  so  satisfactory  that  it  seems  to  require 
only  some  reference  to  his  arrangement  in  any  of  the  old 
sculptures  or  writers  to  make  it  generally  received.  He 
Bupposes  that  the  inner  columns  supported  a  sort  of  clere- 
story, formed  by  a  channel  on  each  side  along  the  roof. 
This  would  give  an  excellent  light,  and  the  statues  could 
easOy  be  protected.  •■  This  theory  does  not  fulfil  Vitruvius's 
description  "  sine  tecto,"  but  be  is  generally  so  inaccurate  in 
his  references  to  Greek  work  that  this  objection  does  not 
seem  to  be  very  formidable. 

According  to  the  rules  of  Vitruvius,  au  temples  shoidd 
face  east  and  west,  and  the  door  should  be  to  the  west ; 
but  in  reality  the  doors  in  Ionia,  Attica,  and  Sicily  were 
to  the  east.  The  temple  ah  Bassoe  faces  north  and  south, 
but  it  has  a  side  door  also.  The  temple  was  usually 
approached  by  a  flight  of  steps,  of  an  uneven  number, 
so  that  the  worshipper  might  place  his  right  foot  on  the 
first  step,  and  again  on  the  temple  floor.  The  ceilings 
of  'the  porticoes  and  colonnades  were  formed  by  great 
beams  of  marble,  and  the  spaces  of  the  intercolumns  were 
thus  limited.  This  appears  to  be  the  reason  for  the 
closed  colonnade  of  the  temple  of  the  Giants  at  Agri- 
gentum, as  the  spaces  between  the  columns,  if  open,  as 
usual,  would  have  been  too  wide  to  be  spanned  by  a  flat 
S^'^a^l, 


The  only  pure  Greek  architectural  works  besides  tempiea 
that  remain  to  us,  and  of  which  we  have  certain  Lnformar 
tion,  are  propylaa,  choragic  monuments,  and  theatres. 
The  propylKum,  or  propylasa,  as  applied  to  the  Acropolis 
of  Athens,  is  the  entrance  or  gateway  through  the  wall  of 
the  peribolus.  It  consists  of  a  Doric  hesaprostyle  portico 
internally,  with  a  very  singular  arrangement  of  its  columns, 
the  central  intercolumniation  being  ditriglyph.  This  wa« 
done,  probably,  to  allow  a  certain  procession  to  pass,  which 
would  have  been  incommoded  by  a  narrower  space.  Within 
the  portico  there  is  a  deep  recess,  similar  to  the  pronaos  in 
a  temple,  but  without  columns  in  antis  ;  a  wall  pierced 
with  five  doorways,  corresponding  to  the  intercolumnia- 
tions  of  the  portico,  close  to  the  entrance;  and  beyond  it  is 
a  vestibule,  dirided  into  three  parts  by  two  rows  of  three 
Ionic  columns,  and  forming  an  outer  portico,  fronted  exter- 
nally by  a  hexaprostyle  exactly  similar  to  that  on  the  outside.' 
Eight  and  left  of  it,  and  setting  out  about  one  intercolumnia- 
tion of  the  portico  from  its  end  columns,  at  right  angles,  are 
two  small  triastyle  porticoes  in  antis,  with  chambers  behind 
them.  These  have  been  called  temples,  but  most  probably 
they  were  nothing  more  than  porters'  lodges  or  guard-housea. 
The  whole  structure,  though  extremely  elegant  and  possess- 
ing many  beauties,  is  not  a  good  architectural  composition  : 
the  unequal  intercolumniation  detracts  from  its  simplicity 
and  harmony.  The  use  of  Ionic  columns  in  a  Doric 
ordinance  is  equally  objectionable  ;  and  their  elevation 
from  the  door  of  the  portico  on  insulated  pedestals  is  even 
worse,  though  their-  intention  is  obvious ;  and  without 
raising  them,  the  ceiling  might  have  been  too  low,  or  they, 
must  have  been  made  taller.  The  uneven  style  of  the 
small  temples  or  lodges  is  not  pleasing,  even  though  they 
be  taken  as  flank  and  not  as  front  compositions ;  and, 
moreover,  their  entablat\ire  abuts  indefinitely  against  the 
walls  of  the  larger  structure,  both  internally  and  externally, 
to  the  total  destruction  of  the  harmony  of  the  general 
composition.  Indeed,  the  unequal  heights'  of  the  entablature 
of  the  greater  ordinance  involves  a  fault  %\hich  would 
require  more  than  all  the  beauties  of  detail  and  harmony 
of  proportion  to  countervail,  if  it  were  not  impossible  to 
embrace  them  in  one  view. 

The  choragic  monument  of  Lysicrates  (or  Lantern  of 
Demosthenes),  at  Athens  (Plate  XII.),  is  a  small  structure, 
consisting  of  an  elegant  quadrangular  basement  or  podium, 
which  is  more  than  two-fifths  of  the  whole  height,  sur- 
mounted by  a  cyclostyle  of  six  Corinthian  columns, 
attached  to,  and  projecting  rather  more  than  one-half  from 
a  wall  which  perfects  the  cylinder  up  to  the  top  of  their 
shafts,  where  it  forms  a  stand  for  tripods  the  height  of  the 
capital.  A  characteristic  entablature  rests  on  the  columne, 
and  receives  a  tholus  or  dome,  which  is  richly  ornamented, 
and  terminates  in  a  foliated  and  heliced  acroterium.  To 
this  Stuart  has  added  dolphins  as  supporters,  and  has 
placed  on  the  summit  a  tripod,  which  was  the  prize  in  the 
choragic  festjval ;  thus  completing,  perhaps,  the  most 
beautiful  composition  in  its  style  ever  executed.  In 
Vitruvian  language,  the  arrangement  of  this  edifice  would 
be  called  monopteral ;  but  it  is  more  correctly  cyclostylar,' 
or,  perhaps,  because  of  the  wall  or  core,  it  may  be  termed 
a  pseudo  or  attached  cyclostyle.  The  basement  of  this 
tdonument  is  eminently  bold  and  simple,  admirably' 
proportioned  to  the  rest  of  the  structure,  and  harmonising 
perfectly  with  it.  The  columnar  ordinance  is  the  only 
perfect  specimen  of  the  style  in  existence  of  pure  Greek 
origin.  It  has  never  been  surpassed,  and  is,  perhaps,' 
unequalled.  The  most  exquisite  harmony  reigns  through- 
out its  composition ;  it  is  simple  without  being  poor,  and 
rich  without  being  meretricious. 

Totally  different  in  style  and  arran^ment.^and  fax 
inferior  in  jnerit.  is  the  choracic  monument  of  ThrasTllus, 
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It  bears,  however,  the  impress  of  the  Grecian  miDd.  This 
(Composition  ia  merely  a  front  to  a  cave,  consisting  of  three 
fpiUsters,  proportioned  and  moulded  like  Doric  antse,  and 
supporting  an  entablature  similar  in  style,  but  too  shallow 
to  harmoniae  with  them.  Above  the  entablature  there  is 
an  attic  or  parapet,  divided  into  three  compartments 
iiorizontally.  The  two  external  form  tablets,  with  a 
cornice  or  impost  on  them  ;  and  the  central  is  composed  of 
three  receding  courses,  on  the  summit  of  which  is  seated  a 
draped  human  figure,  whether  male  or  female,  in  its 
mutilated  state,  is  not  determinable.  The  entablature  has 
laurel  wreaths  instead  of  triglyphs  in  the  frieze,  and  -it 
would  appear  as  if  the  absence  of  the  triglyph  had  deranged 
the  whole  composition.  The  two  outer  pilasters  are  of  good 
proportion,  and  the  architrave  is  well  proportioned  to  them  ; 
but  the  frieze  and  cornice  are  both  too  narrow,  and  the 
spaces  between  the  pilasters,  equivalent  to  intercolumnia- 
tions,  are  too  wide.  The  third  pilaster,  itself  inharmonious, 
la  absurdly  narrow,  and,  standing  immediately  under  the 
statue,  evidently  to  support  it,  its  meagreness  is  the  more 
obvious  and  striking.  In  spite  of  all  this,  the  general  out- 
line of  the  structure  is  simple  and  pleasing ;  the  detail  is 
elegant,  and  the  execution  spirited  and  eflective.  This 
little  monument  is,  however,  a  proof  that  the  Greeks  were 
not  at  all  times  so  excellent  in  architectural  compositions 
as  in  the  self-composing  Doric  temples,  and  in  the  choragic 
monument  of  Lysicrates ;  and  to  this  evidence  may  be 
added  that  of  the  triple  temple  in  the  Acropolis  of  Athens, 
already  described. 

'  In  concluding  this  notice  as  to  temples,  we  must  now 
allude  to. one  example,  very  beautiful  in  itself,  but  an  excep- 
tion to  all  rules — the  Ercchtheum  at  Athens.  It  consists  of 
an  Ionic  hexaprostyle  in  front  (Plate  XL  fig.  1),  resting  on 
a  bold;  continuous,  and  well-proportioned*  stylobate,  and 
iforming  the  entrance  to  a  parallelogramic  cella,  but,  from 
all  that  has  yet  been  discovered,  without  a  pronaost're  antis. 
The  back  front  consists  of  four  columns,  like  those  of  the 
portico,  attached  in  antis  ;  and  the  flanks  are  broad  and 
bold,  crowned  by  the  well-proportioned  and  chaste  enfab- 
'iature,  with  the  enriched  congeries  of  mouldings  and 
tunning  ornament  of  the  antse  under  it.  In  the  absence 
pf  a  pronaos  to  give  depth  to  the  portico,  the  composition 
iWas  defective,  but  otherwise  simple  and  harmonious.  It 
was  enlarged  by  the  attachment  of  a  tetraprostyle  to  one 
of  its  sides,  Ionic  certainly,  like  that  in  front,  but  different 
both  in  manner  and  in  size ;  beautiful  in  itself,  but  a  blot 
on  the  main  building,  with  which  it  harmonises  in  no  one 
particular,  for  the  apex  of  its  pediment  only  reaches  to 
the  cornice  of  the  other.  In  a  similar  situation,  against 
the  other  side,  ia  attached  a  similar  arrangement  of  Carya- 
tides, a  tetraprostylp  of  female  figures  raisecf  on  a  lofty 
basement,  and  yet  not  reaching  to  the  entablature  of  the 
main  building  — according  in  no  one  particular  eUher  with 
it  or  with  the  portico  on  the  other  side,  and  altogether 
forming  one  of  the  most  heterogeneous  compositions  to  be 
found  in  ancient  art. 

Tombs. — These,  the  grandest  structures  next  to  the 
jlemples  in  Egyjjt,  present  little  worthy  of  notice  in  Greece 
proper;  but  in  the  colonies  there  are  several  of  considerable 
importance.  The  grandest  are  in  Caria  and  Lycia,  to  some 
of  which,  constructed  much  after  the  ancient  outlines  of  the 
Lycian,  ic,  reference  has  already  been  made.  The  most 
singular  of  the  pure  Greek  tombs  are  cut  in  the  face  of  the 
Bolid  rock,  not  in  the  forms  of  the  ancieut  rock -cut  tombs, 
but  much  resembling  those  of  the  temple. 

The  rock -cut  tombs,  as,  e.g.,  at  Telmissus  (Lycia;, 
nauaUy  have  a  portico  of  columns  in  antis.  with  one  or 
more  chambers  behind.  Ia  one  example  these  are  about 
12  feet  by  9  feet,  and  6  feet  high. 

Most  of  the  columns  ore  louic,  few  ncing  Doric.     In  one 


Fig.  44.— Rock  Tomb  at  Mjra,  Lycia.' 


case,  the  whole  tomb,  which  is  18  feet  0  inches  deep,  has 
been  quite  detached,  the  whole  excavation  being  2li  iecl 
deep    from    the  •-  •• 

face  of  the  rock.  '  .■,  -y .  j ) ' 
Many  of  these 
tombs  present 
curious  ex- 
amples of  wood- 
en details  imi- 
tated in  stone, 
e.g.,  the  doors 
are  often  exactly 
like  those  of 
wood,  the  panels, 
nails,  knockers, 
ikc,  being  copied 
in  stone. 

Of  a  totally 
ditfcrent  class  L'- 
a  tomb  at  Cni 
dus,  in  Caria,  dis 
covered  by  Mr 
C.  T.  Newton. 
It  consists  of  a  „  .  ^ 
square, low  base-  i'%^^u 
ment  resting  on  ^s;^?3jl 
four  steps,  and 
carrying  four  en- 
gaged Doric  columns,  with  a  cornice  pver  the  whole,  being 
about  31  feet  square  on  the  basement.  Above  the  cornice 
are  gradini,.  forming  a  sort  of  pyramid  of  steps,  having  at 
the  summit  a  lion, 
now  in  the  British 
Museum.  "Inside 
was  a  beehive- 
shaped  chamber, 
with  vaulting  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the 
treasury  of  Atreus 
at  Mycene,  and 
with  eleven  smaller 
cells  radiating  from 
its  circumference  " 
(Newton).  Its  sup- 
posed date  is  about 
396  B.  c. 

More  beautiful  in 
detail  is  the  tomb 
known  as  the 
Trophy,  discovered 
by  Sir  C.  Fellows, 
at  Xanthus.  It 
consists  of  a  peri- 
style of  fourteen 
Ionic  coluiunfi, 
standing  on  a  high 
basement  about  33 
feet  by  22,  which  has,  to  all  appearance,  no  access  to  it 
In  the  centre,  behind  the  columns,  is  a  cella  apparently 
solid  also.  The  date  usually  given  to  this  is. about  540. 
But  the  edifice  seems  to  be  somewhat  too  refined  in  detail 
for  this  time,  and  another  date  assigiied  to  it,  viz.,  about 
385,  appears  to  be  more  likely.  This  would  be  about 
half-way,  in  point  of  time,  between  the  Erechtheum  and 
the  temple  at  Priene. 

More  curious,  though  less  elegant,  is  another  toinb  nt 
Jlylasa,  in  Caria,  which  has  a  high,  square  basement  with 

' 

'  Figs.  44  uud  45  are  taken  from  Newlou'.'!  7'mvcii  aiM  liiiO/VC-.i^ 
in  Ihe  Levant,  by  kind  pormijiaioL  u!  tlie  autLo^  ' 


Fig.  45. — Lion  Tomb  at  Cni<lu9,  Carta. 
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I B  cJiamber  in  it.  Over  this,  on  eack  face,  are  two  columns 
in  antis,  with  entablature,  the  space  between  the  colnmna 
being  quite  clear.  Over  the  cornice  are  placed  great  stone 
beams,  anglewise  ;  on  these,  others,  again,  crosswise ;  so 
that  the  bearing  is  rapidly  diminished,  and  a  rough  sort  of 
dome  formed,  resembling  those  so  often  found  in  IndLi. 
But  of  •'■II  Greek  tombs  the  grandest  was  that  of  Mauaolus, 
at  Halicarnassus,  in  Caria,  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the 
ancient  world,  which  has  given  its  name  to  all  succeeding 
great  tombs.  Its  date  is  about  352  B.C.,  Mausolus  having 
died  in  353.  It  was  erect  until  the  10th  century.  Since 
then  it  has  been  so  utterly  ruined  thJat  there  was  doubt  as 
to  its  actual  site.  This  was  indicated  by  Professor  Donald- 
eon  ;  and  in  1857,  Mr  Newton  discovered  the  actual 
remains.  "  It  consisted  of  a  lofty  basement,  on  which 
stood  an  oblong  Ionic  edifice  surrounded  by  thirty-six 
Ionic  columns,  and  surmounted  by  a  pyramid  of  twenty- 
iour  steps.  The  whole  structure,  140  feet  in  height,  was 
crowned  by  a  chariot  group  in  white  marble,  on  which, 
probably,  stood  Mausolus  himself"  (Newton).  The  size  of 
the  basement  was  114  feet  by  92.  A  considerable  number 
of  the  fragments  are  now  in  the  British  Museum.  The 
name  of  the  architect  was  Pythius,  and  the  sculpture,  with 
which  the  edifice  was  richly  adorned,  was  executed  by  four 
celebrated  sculptors,  of  whom  we  may  especially  particu- 
larise Scopas,  as  he  was  also  the  architect  of  the  celebrated 
temple  of  Tegea. 

Theatres. — The  Greek  theatre  deserves  a  short  notice. 
It  was  entirely  different  from  ours,  having  neither  pit,  boxes, 
nor  roof,  except  the  usual  velarium,  as  a  protection  from 
the  sun.  Its  plan  was  somewhat  more  than  a  semicircle, 
having  seats  cut  out  of  the  side  of  some  hill  convenient  for 
the  purpose.  Round  the  top  was  a  colonnade,  and  at  the 
back  of  the  stage  was  the  scena.  This  and  the  colonnade 
•combined  in  an  artistic  way,  must  have  formed  a  very 
effective  composition.  At  first  the  theatres  were  of  wood; 
the  first  of  stone,  at  Athens,  having  been  built,  it  is  said, 
*bout  the  middle  of  the  4th  century.  Vitruvius  makes 
some  very  singular  statements  as  to  the  acoustic  details 
of  the  theatres,  but  they  have  not  been  verified,  and  are 
not,  in  fact,  quite  understood.  The  theatres  at  Argos  and 
'Ephesus  were  450  and  COO  feet  in  diameter  respectively, 
whereas  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  London,  including  the 
corridors,  is  only  100  feet. 

Houses,  &c. — No  remains  exist  of  the  domestic  structures 
of  the  Greeks.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the 
houses  were  less  extensive  than  those  of  the  Romans,  as 
they  were  a  poorer  and  less  luxurioiis  people ;  but  the 
exquisite  beauty  of  form  and  decoration,  which  pervades 
every  article  of  Greek  origin,  whether  coin,  medallion, 
vase,  implement  of  war  or  husbandry,  or  even  the  meanest 
article  of  domestic  or  personal  use,  is  evidence  of  the 
fine  taste  with  which  their  mansions  most  have  been  fur- 
nished. 

FoETmcATioss. — We  have  large  remains  of  fortifica- 
tions in  Lycia,  though  few  in  Greece  proper.  They  are 
not  so  picturesque  as  the  mediaeval,  nor,  we  may  say,  as 
the  Assyrian.  They  were  massively  built  of  masonry,  with 
square  towers  at  intervals,  furnished  sometimes  with  a 
pediment,  somerimes  with  battlements.  The  doors  and 
windows  on  the  upper  floor  are  still  found  at  Ahnda,  in 
Caria.  The  Greek  shield  was  often  sculptured  as  hung 
on  the  walls.  A  bas-relief  from  Pinara,  in  Lycia,  gives  a 
complete  sketch  of  the  walls,  with  circular-topped  battle- 
ments, a  postern  gate,  and  various  openings,  all  square- 
headed  ;  and  a  door  is  shown  panelled,  like  our  doors. 

In  the  construction  of  their  edifices  the  Greeks  seldom, 
if  ever,  had  recourse  to  foreign  materials — the  stone  used 
in  their  temples  being  almost  invariably  from  the  nearest 
cotfvenient  quarries  which  euppEed  it  of  sufficiently  good 
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quality.  The  structures  of  Athens  are  bnilt  of  ourblo, 
from  the  quarries  of  Pentelicus,  and  those  of  Agrigentum, 
of  a  fossil  conglomerate  which  the  place  itself  furuished.    ( 

RisDMi;. — Taking  ,now  a  rapid  view  of  what  we  owe  to 
the  Greeks  as  architects,  we  may  assume  that  the  invention 
of  columnar  architecture  is  due  to  the  Assyrians;  but 
how  far  this  had  advanced  before  the  Greeks  began  to 
practise  it,  we  cannot  as  yet  exactly  determine.  Thern 
is  no  doubt,  however,  that  it  owed  to  the  Greeks  tho 
greater  part  of  its  beautiful  and  delicate  details.  Somo 
of  the  finest  examples  of  these  are  to  be  found  at  Athens 
in  the  Theseum,  Parthenon,  Propylaea,  and  <  Erechtheum, 
ranging  in  date  from  469  to  409  b.c.  Not  only  do  wa 
find  there  the  most  beautiful  mouldings  and  other  orna- 
ments, but  the  most  rcfi)ied  methods  of  obviating  the 
minute  defects  in  outline  supposed  to  be  caused  by 
optical  illusion.  The  lines  of  the  shafts,  for  instance,  in 
place  of  being  perfectly  straight,  were  slightly  expanded 
between  the  base  and  necking,  so  as  to  form  a  very  delicate 
curve  (entasis).  The  apparent  depression  of  the  top  of  the 
cornice,  supposed  to  be  caused  by  the  extra  weight  in  the 
centre  of  the  pediment,  was  obviated  by  curving  the  cornice 
so  that  the  centre  part  was  the  highest.  The  steps  were 
curved  in  a  similar  way.  Then  the  whole  of  the  columns 
of  the  peristyle  sloped  towards  the  centre.  The  architrave 
and  frieze  in  the  Parthenon  followed  the  same  slope  of 
about  1  in  80,  but  its  boldly  overhanging  cornice  and 
antefixje  sloped  forwards  about  1  in  100. 

We  owe  also  to  the  Greeks  one  new  form  in  art — tho 
pediment.  It  is  not  found  in  Egypt ;  some  slight  sugges- 
tions as  to  its  use  may,  perhaps,  be  found  in  the  sculptures 
of  Assyria,  but  in  Greece  it  forms  the  crowning  feature  of 
every  temple  ;  and  simple  as  the  invention  may  seem,  it 
led  the  way  to  a  succession  of  others,  which  resulted  in 
the  grand  gables  of  our  Gothic  architecture. 

The  details  of  the  Grecian  temples  were  heightened  by 
colour  and  gold.  Of  the  former,  Dr  Faraday  detected  many 
traces  on  the  sculptures  of  the  British  Museum  ;  and  clear 
indications  of  it  have  been  found  in  many  of  the  ruins  both 
in  Greece  proper  and  in  the  colonies.  In  fact,  colour,  or 
tinting  of  some  kind,  seems  to  have  been  absolutely  requi- 
site in  order  to  relieve  the  monotonous  and  dazzling  efl'ect 
of  new  white  marble.  A  striking  example  of  this  occurred 
recently  when  the  palace  of  the  king  was  bnilt  at  Athens. 
The  newly-worked  marble  had  much  the  appearance  of  a 
smooth  stucco  or  brilliant  whitewash.  But  this  would  serve 
(and  doubtless  did  serve  in  ancient  times)  as  an  admirably, 
delicate  base  for  decorative  work  in  colour  and  gold. 

What  the  effect  was  of  a  Greek  temple,  in  all  its  glory,' 
we  can  no  more  judge  than  we  can  in  the  case  of  one  of 
ancient  Egypt.  For  there  is  not  one  that  is  not  a  mere 
wreck  ;  and  even  the  most  ambitious  of  modern  copies, 
the  Walhalla,  wants  the  exquisitely  delicate  material  out 
of  which  the  Parthenon  was  wrought,  and  the  sculpture 
which  no  modern  Phidias  was  living  to  supply.  But  ia 
Greece  proper  there  was  but  this  one  type,  viz.,  that  of  thai 
pedimented  temple  with  its  colonnade.  There  was  no  arch, 
as  in  Assyria,  to  span  an  opening  too  wide  for  a  stone 
beam ;  no  dome  to  vary  the  outline  by  its  bold  and  grace- 
ful form ;  no  curved  outline,  as  at  Mycenae,  to  vary  that 
of  the  rectangle. 

The  form  adopted  by  the  Greeks  was  worked  out  in  a 
manner  which  leaves  aU  others  of  ancient  art,  wrought  ia 
the  same  likeness,  far  behind ;  and  the  details  which 
adorned  that  form  charm  the  eye  with  their  exquisitely 
chaste  beauty.  But  in  our  admiration  of  them  we  must 
not  forget  that  numerous  other  forms,  beautiful  in  them- 
selves, and  familiar  in  their  beauty  to  the  Assyrians  and 
Pelasgi,  as  they  are  to  us  were  unknown  to,  or  neglected 
by,  the  Greeks, 
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Littlo  of  the  history  of  Etruria  is  as  yel  known,  for 
accounts  of  Roman  historians  are  not  to  bo  relied  on,  and 
the  Etruscan  language  is  as  yet  unread.  Our  acquaintanco 
with  its  architecture,  too,  is  very  meagre,  for  the  compara- 
tively few  remains  show  us  simply  the  forms  used  by  the 
Etruscans  in  their  tombs  ;  and  even  these  have  been  as  yet 
imperfectly  explored,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  climate, 
and  the  desolation  of  those  parts  of  the  country  in  which 
they  are  chieQy  found.  Little  was,  in  fact,  known  of  them 
at  all  until  the  careful  descriptions  of  Sig.  Canina  and  Mr 
Dennis  appeared,  from  whoso  works  tho  principal  ascer- 
tained facts  are  derived.  Tho  sites  of  the  Etruscan  towns 
are  nearly  all  on  or  near  a  line,  curving  slightly  from  the 
eea,  extending  from  Fiesole,  near  Florence,  through  Xriir 
tium,  Cortona,  Volsiuii,  and  Falerii,  to  Home.  The  only 
Bites  of  much  importance  near  the  sea  were  Cossa  and  Tar- 
quiniL  The  towns  were  generally  planted  on  tho  tops  of 
high  hiUa,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  defence.  Much  of  the 
town-walling  remains  in  various  places,  as  at  Fiesole,  Cor- 
tona, Coasa,  and  Volterra,  and  furnishes  grand  examples 
both  of  the  polygonal  and  of  the  squared  masonry,  which 
has  been  described  aa  belonging  to  the  early  period  of 
Greek  architecture. 

The  tombs  were  of  two  classes,  the  first  being  nearly 
of  the  same  external  form  as  that  described  at  Tantalais, 
viz,  with  a  massive  stereobate,  circular  in  plan,  having  one 
or  more  chambers  in  the  centre  of  it,  and  above  it  a  tumulus 
of  earth.  Of  these,  hundreds  of  specimens  of  various  sizes 
remain.  At  Volci  there  was  one  210  feet  in  diaineter. 
The  grandest  of  aU  is,  perhaps,  that  at  Ccrvetri,  drawn  by 
Canina,  and  known  as  the  Reguliui  Galcassi.  The  chambers 
here,  and  in  other  instances,  are  ceiled  with  oversailing 
courses  of  stone,  cut  into  an  arched  form  aa  at  ^lyccnaj. 
A  completely  voussoired  arch  exists  over  a  tomb  chamber, 
known  as  the  Grotto  of  Pythagoras,  at  Cortona,  but  the 
date  of  this  is  very  doubtful.  In  these  tombs  have  been 
found  some  of  the  beautiful  specimens  of  jewellery  which 
sdorn  tho  museums  of  Europe.  The  mouldings  used  are 
very  few  and  simple,  but  of  a  section  which  is  quite 
peculiar  to  Etruria.  They  occur  in  two  places  only,  viz., 
as  a  base,  and  as  a  capping  to  tho  basement.  In  none  of 
tho  tombs  of  tho  kind  above  described  are  found  any  of 
the  paintings  which  form  so  characteristic  a  feature  in  the 
second  and  better  known  I'l.iss  of  tombs,  viz.,  those  cut  in 
the  face  of  the  rocli  in  the  vicinity  of  most  of  the  Etruscan 
towns.  The  appar.-m  entr.inccs  to  these  tombs  are  by 
doorways  of  a  peculiur  form,  and  often  placed  very  high  up 
the  rock.  But  these  are  false,  and  merely  carved  in  it,  the 
real  entrance  being  often  J  0  to  50  feet  below.  This  leads 
into  one  or  more  chambers,  which  are  mostly  square,  but  in 
some  few  instances  are  circular,  as  at  Chiusi,  where  there 
is  one  25  feet  in  diameter,  supported  by  a  pUlar  in  tie 
centre.  Whatever  their  shape,  they  are  cut  out  of  the  solid 
rock ;  and,  apparently,  bore  some  resemblance  to  the 
house  which  the  occupant  of  the  tomb  had  inhabited  during 
Lfe.  None  of  the  chambers  are  domed  or  vaulted,  all  the 
ceilings  being  cut  in  the  shape  of  flat  beams  or  sloping 
rafters  supported  by  pillars, —  another  instance  of  the  con- 
struction of  built  edifices  being  copied  in  rock-cut  caves. 
One  of  these,  at  Cervctri,  is  given  ih  D'Agincourt's  work. 
There  fa  another  chamber  at  Tarquinii,  50  feet  square, 
supported  by  four  pillars,  eacK  6  to  7  feet  squcire. 

The  manner  in  which  the  chambers  were  fitted  up 
depended  on  the  mode  of  burial  Cremation  was  sometimes 
used,  and  then,  as  at  Veii,  Sutri,  and  Toscanella,  wo  find 
niches  for  unis.  But  usually  there  was  a  bench  cut  in  the 
rnck  round  tho  sides  of  the  chambers,  and  on  them  were 
rduged   the  sarcophagi,  of  which  speciiuens  aro  so  well 


known  iu  must  of  the  museums  of  £uroi>e.  lu  soma 
instances,  which  seem  of  a  late  date,  the  bodies  were 
placed  in  recesses. 

The  paintings  which  decorated  the  chambers  were  very 
pcculi.ir,  l?eing  of  tho  same  character,  and  with  figures  of 
di\-inil'e3,  Ac,  of  the  name  well-known  attenuated  form* 
as  ore  found  in  tho  earlier  vases.  The  colouring  is  a» 
peculiar  as  the  drawing,  e.y.,  at  Veii  there  is  a  horse 
depicted  with  a  red  neck,  ycUow  mane  and  tail,  one  leg 
yellow  spotted  with  red,  and  the  rest  of  the  horse  black. 
At  Tarquinii  is  another  horse  with  blue  mane  and  hoofs, 
white  tail,  and  all  the  rest  red.  All  theso  paintings  werb 
executed,  much  as  were  those  of  the  Greeks  and  Egyptiamj, 
on  a  very  thin  coating  of  fine  stucco  over  the  rock.  In  th» 
later  tombs  domestic  scenes  appear  to  have  token  tho  plac« 
of  the  allegorical  ones  formerly  used. 

One  of  tho  best  examples,  though  of  very  lato  (Roman) 
date,  is  a  tomb  at  CervetrL  The  chamber  was  supixartcd 
on  two  pillars.  In  each  side  of  it  were  recosscs,  2  feet  ia 
height,  each  having  a  bed,  with  cushion  for  the  head,  tassels, 
ikc.,  all  sculptured  and  painted.  .  The  sides  and  pillar» 
were  decorated  with  painting  and  sculpture,  representing 
the  helmets,  shields,  swords,  and  other  accoutrements  of 
the  officer  whose  tomb  it  was.  But  there  were  ako  depicted 
in  the  same  way  the  personal  ornaments  of  his  wife,  htr 
mirrors,  jewellery,  <tc.  Her  slippers  are  marked  on  th» 
floor,  and  by  the  side  of  the  recess  near,  fa  carved  her 
husband's  wall:ing-stick.  Even  the  kitchen  utensils  appear 
in  efilgy,  so  as  to  give  tho  whole  fittings  of  the  house  of  » 
Roman  officer. 

Another  class  of  funeral  monument  is  described  to  ns  by 
some  writers,  the  most  noted  example  being  that  of  the  great 
King  Porsena,  but  the  descriptions  are  too  vague  to  allow  of 
even  thfa  being  restored  with  certainty.  It  fa  said  to  have 
had  three  ranges  of  pillars,  tho  lowest  one  150  feet  high 
and  75  feet  square,  standing  on  a  basement  300  feet  squaro 
There  were  five  seta  of  these  pillars,  viz.,  one  at  each  angle 
and  one  in  tho  centre,  and  they  are  said  to  ht^ve  been 
enriched  with  bronze  ornamental  work  at  the  top  of  each 
division.  Thfa  class  of  tomb  was  probably  somewhat  like 
one  of  late  date,  near  Rome,  which  has  been  known  by 
various  names  (the  tomb  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii,  of 
Aruns,  of  Pompcy,  ic),  and  if  there  were  two  ranges  bf 
pillars  above,  all  tied  in  with  metal  rings  at  the  point  of 
junction,  it  would  agree  tolerably  well  with  what  we  read 
of  Porseua's  tomb. 

Of  Etruscan  temples  no  remains  exfat,  and  the  accounts 
of  them  are  so  conflicting  that  any  restoration  of  them 
must  be  very  uncertain. 

Romas  Architect u  ke. 

We  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  the  Greeks  were 
ignorant  or' neglectful  of  the  properties  of  the  arch.  If  the 
great  sewer  at  Rome,  called  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  belongs 
to  the  time  of  Tarquiniua  Prisons,  it  must  be  conceded  that 
the  properties  of  the  arch  were  known,  and  the  arch  con- 
structed in  that  city.  Put  it  fa  contended  that  the  Cloaca 
Maxima,  as  it  now  exists,  fa  a  work  of  much  more  recent 
date,  and  that  it  may  have  succeeded  the  sewer  constructed 
by  the  first  Tarquinius,  who  was,  moreover,  himself  a  Greek. 
It  fa,  however,  now  certain  that  the  construction  of  the  arch 
was  known  to  the  Egyptians,  and  used  by  them  at  a  very 
early  date,  although,  for  some  reason  which  we  do  not 
quite  understand,  they  neglected  it  in  their  greatest  works. 
That  it  was  known  to  and  made  great  use  of  by  the  Assyrian* 
is  also  certain.  Whoever  it  was  that  invented  it,  and  at 
whatever  date,  the  Romans  made  extensive  practical  ui>a 
of  it,  and  by  its  means  they  succeeded  in  doing  w^hat  their 
predecessors  in  civilfaation  had  never  effected.     It  enabled 
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them  to  cany  secWiS  and  pennanent  roads  across  vriae  and 
Vapid  rivers,  and  to  make  a  comparatively  fragile  material, 
euch  as  brick  more  extensively  useful  than  the  finest  marble 
■was  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks.  To  the  Greeks,  however, 
the  Romans  were  indebted  for  their  knowledge  of  the  more 
polished  forms  of  columnar  architecture.  Beforo  the  con- 
quest of  Greece  the  structiires  of  Rome  appear  to  have  been 
Tude  and  inelegant,  and  from  that  time  the  existing  style 
©f  architecture  either  gave  place  to  the  superior  merit  and 
beauty  of  what  the  Romans  found  in  that  country,  or  was 
combined  with  it,  though  frequently  the  combination  tended 
to  destroy  the  beauty  of  both. 

In  the  transference  of  Greek  columnar  arcnitecture  to 
Rome,  a  great  change  was  effected  independently  of  those 
combinations,  for  the  Romans  could  not  appreciate  the  simple 
grandeur  and  dignified  beauty  of  the  Doric,  as  it  existed 
in  Greece.  They  appear  to  have  moulded  it  on  what  we 
suppose  their  own  Tuscan  to  have  been ;  and  the  result 
■»?a3.  the  mean  and  characterless  ordinance  exemplified  in 
the  lowest  story  of  the  theatre  of  Marcellus  at  Rome,  and 
in  the  temple  at  Cora,  between  30  and  40  miles  south  of 
that  city.  ■  Not  less  inferior  to  the  Athenian  examples  of 
the  Ionic  order,  than  the  Doric  of  Cora  is  to  the  Doric  of 
Athens,  are  the  mean  and  tasteless  deterirfratioqs  of  them 
in  the  Roman  temples  of  Fortuna  Virilis  and  Concord. 
It  was  different,  however,  with  the  foliated  Corinthian, 
•which  became  to  the  Romans  what  the  Doric  had  been  to 
the  Greeks — their  national  style.  But  though  they  bor- 
rowed the  style,  they  did  not  copy  the  Greek  examples. 
In  Rome  the  Corinthian  order  assumed  a  new  and  not  less 
beautiful  form  and  character,  and  was  varied  to  a  wonderful 
extent,  but  without  losing  ita  original  and  distinctive 
features.  The  temple  of  Vesta,  at  Tivoli,  differs  from  that 
commonly,  but  erroneously,  named  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Stator,  in  Rome,  as  much  as  the  latter  does  from  the 
choragic  monument  of  Lysicrates  at  Athens ;  all  three  are 
among  the  most  beautiful  examples  of  the  Corinthian  order 
in  existence, — if  indeed  they  are  not  pre-eminently  so, — 
^nd  yet  they  do  not  possess  a  single  proportion  in  common. 
It  must  be  confessed,  moreover,  that  if  the  Romans  had 
not  good  taste  enough  to  admire  the  Doric  and  Ionic  models 
of  Greece,  they  had  too  much  to  be  fond  of  their  own;  for 
they  seldom  used  them.  Both  at  home  and  abroad,  in  all 
their  conquests  and  colonies,  wherever  they  built,  they 
employed  the  Corinthian  order.  Corinthian  edifices  were 
raised  in  Iberia  and  in  Gaul,  in  Istria  and  in  Greece,  in 
Syria  and  in  Egypt ;  and  to  the  present  day,  Nismes,  Pola, 
Athens,  Palmyra,  and  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  ahke  attest 
the  fondness  of  the  Romans  for  that  peculiar  style.  We 
cannot  agree  with  the  generally  received  opinion,  that 
Greek  architects  were  employed  by  the  Romans  after  the 
connection  between  the  two  countries  took  place ;  for  the 
difference  between  the  Greek  and  Roman  styles  of  archi- 
tectmie  is  not  merely  in  the  preference  given  to  one  over 
another  peculiar  mode  of  columnar  arrangement  and  com- 
position, but  a  different  taste  pervades  even  the  details 
thoMgh  the  mouldings  are  the  same ;  they  differ  more  in 
•pint  and  character  than  do  those  of  Greece  and  E^ypt, 
which  certainly  would  not  have  been  the  case  if  Roman 
architecture  had  been  the  work  of  Greek  architects.  Indeed, 
■were  it  not  for  historical  evidence,  which  cannot  absolutely 
be  refuted,  an  examination  and  comparison  of  the  archi- 
tectural monuments  of  the  two  countries  would  lead  an 
architect  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  Corinthian  order  had 
its  origin  in  Italy,  and  that  the  almost  solitary  perfect 
example  of  it  in  Greece  was  the  result  of  an  accidental 
communication  ■with  that  country,  modified  by  Greek  taste; 
or  that  the  foliated  style  was  common  to  both,  ■without 
either  being  indebted  to  the  other  for  it.  If,  however, 
Qveck  architecta  were  eni^^bved  by  the  Romans,  thoy 


must  have  made  their  taste  and  mode  of  design  conform, 
to  those  of  their  conquerors  much  more  readily  than  w© 
can  imagine  they  would  as  the  civilised  slaves  of  barbarian 
masters ;  and  it  cannot  be  disputed  that  the  Roman  archi- 
tecture is  a  style  essentially  distinct  from  the  Greek.  This 
is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  many  of  the  minor  works 
of  sculpture  in  connection  with  architecture,  such  as  can- 
delabra, vasea,  and  various  articles  of  household  furniture, 
discovered  at  the  villa  of  Adrian,  near  Tivoli,  and  at 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  are  fashioned  and  ornamented 
in  the  Greek  style,  whde  others  are  as  decidedly  Roman 
in  those  particulars, — rendering  it  evident  that  such  things 
were  either  imported  from  Greece,  or  thdt  Greek  artists 
and  artisans  were  employed  in  Italy,  who  retained  their 
own  national  taste  and  modes  of  design.  It  is  probable 
that  both  the  architects  and  the  artists,  natives  of  Rome, 
modified  their  own  less  elegant  productions  by  reference  to 
Greek  models;  but  that  the  Romans  derived  their  architec- 
ture entirely  from  the  Greeks,  may  certainly  be  disputed. 

Much  of  the  extent  and  magnificence  of  the  architectural 
works  of  the  Romans  is  attributable  to  their  knowledge 
and  use  of  the  arch,  which  enabled  them  to  utilise  inferior 
materials.  Almost  all  their  structures  were  of  brick — 
aqueducts,  palaces,  ■villas,  baths,  and  temples.  Of  the 
present  remains,  only  a  few  columns  and  their  entablatures 
are  of  marble  or  granite,  and  two  or  three  buildings  are  of 
Travertine  stone, —  all  the  rest  are  brick  The  Colosseum, 
the  mausoleum  of  Adrian,  the  tunnel  sewer,  the  temple 
of  Fortuna  Virilis,  and  the  ancient  bridges  on  the  Tiber, 
are  of  Travertine  stone ;  the  remaining  columns  of  the  more 
splendid  temples,  the  internal  columns,  and  their  accessories, 
of  the  Pantheon,  the  exterior  of  the  imperial  arches,  and 
the  cenotaph  columns  of  Trajan  and  of  Antonine,  are  of 
marble ;  but  the  Imperial  Mount  of  the  Palatine,  which 
holds  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  the  Caesars,  is  one  mass 
of  brick;  the  Pantheon,  except  its  portico  and  internal 
columns,  &a,  is  of  brick;  the  temples  of  Peace,  of  Venus 
and  Rome,  and  of  Minerva  Medica,  are  of  brick ;  and  bo, 
for  the  most  part,  were  the  walls  of  others,  though  they 
may  have  been  faced  ■with  marble  or  freestone.  The  baths 
of  Titus,  of  CaracaUa,  and  Diocletian,  are  of  brick;  the 
city  ■walls  are  of  brick ;  so  are  the  extensive  remains  of  the 
splendid  viUa  of  Adrian,  and  those  of  the  ■viUa  of  Maecenas 
at  Tivoli ;  the  palaces  of  the  Roman  emperors  and  patricians 
at  Baiae  and  in  other  parts  of  Italy ;  and  so,  it  may  be  said, 
are  the  remains  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  for  the 
houses  in  these  cities  are  generally  built  of  alternate  double 
courses  of  brick  and  coiurses  of  stone  or  lava.  In  most  cases, 
at  Rome  and  in  the  provinces,  stucco  formed  the  surface 
which  received  the  decorations.  From  the  above  enumera- 
tion, it  'wiU  appear  how  much  more  variously  the  Romans 
bmlt  than  any  of  their  predecessors.  la  Egypt  we  find  n» 
indications  of  edifices  of  real  utility  or  convenience,  nothing 
but  temples  and  tombs, — ^and  in  Greece  there  is  but  a  small 
addition  to  this  list ;  but  in  Rome  are  found  specimens  of 
almost  every  variety  of  structure  that  men  in  civilised  c^nir 
munities  require. 

The  Roman  Corinihtan. 

Like  the  Greek  orders  the  Roman  Corinthian  may  be 
said  to  consist  of  three  parts, — stybolate,  coluron,  and 
entablature ;  but,  unlike  them,  the  stylobate  is  much 
loftier,  and  is  not  graduated,  except  for  the  purposes  of 
access  before  a  portica  Its  usual  height  is  not  exactly 
determinable,  in  consequence  of  the  ruined  state  of  most 
of  the  best  examples ;  but  it  may  be  taken  at  from  two 
and  a  half  to  three  diameters.  In  the  triumphal  arches 
the  height  of  the  stylobate  sometimes  amounts  to  four,  and 
even  to  five  diameters.  It  is  variously  arranged,  moreover^ 
having,  in  the  shallower  examples,  eimply  a  congeries  ol 
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mouldings  to  form  its  base,  with,  purhaps,  a  narrow  square 
member  under  it,  a  plain  dado,  and  a  covering  cornice  or 
coping,  on  the  back  of  wkich  the  columns  rest.  In  the 
loftier  examples  a  single  and  sometimes  a  double  plinth 
comes  under  the  base  mouldings  j  and  a  blocking  course 
rests  upon  the  coping,  to  receive  the  bases  of  the  columns. 
This  last  is  only  necessary  when  the  height  of  the  stylobate 
is  such  as  to  take  the  columnar  base  above  the  human  eye, 
when  the  coping  cornice  would  intercept  it  if  a  blocking 
course  did  not  intervene. 

The  column  (Plate  XIV.)  consists  of  base,  shaft,  and 
capital,  and  varies  in  height  from  nine  and  a  half  to 
ten  diameters.  The  base  has,  ordinarily,  in  addition  to 
the  diminishing  congeries  of  mouldings  which  follows  the 
circular  form  of  the  shafts,  a  square  member  or  plinth, 
whose  edges  are  vertical ;  with  this  the  whole  height 
of  the  base  is  about  half  diameter.  The  rest  of  this  part 
of  the  column  is  variously  composed,  but  it  generally  con- 
sists of  two  plain  tori  and  a  scotia,  with  fiUets  intervening, 
as  in  Greek  examples  of  this  order,  but  differently  propor- 
tioned and  projected,  as  the  examples  indicate.  Sometimes 
the  scotia  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  two  beads,  with 
fillets,  as  in  the  Jupiter  Stator  example,  in  which  also  a 
bead  is  placed  between  the  upper  torus  and  the  fillet  of  the 
apophyge.  The  spread  of  the  base  varies  from  a  diameter 
snd  one-third  to  a  diameter  and  four-ninths.  In  the  best 
Roman  examples,  as  well  as  in  the  Greek,  the  shaft 
diminishes  with  entasis  ;  the  average  diminution  is  one- 
eighth  of  a  diameter.  The  shaft  was  always  fluted  when 
the  material  of  which  it  was  composed  did  not  oppose 
itself  ;  for  the  Romans  often  used  granites,  and  sometimes 
an  onion-like  marble,  called  therefore  cipollino,  for  the 
shafts  of  columns  ;  the  former  of  which  could  not  be  easily 
wrought  and  polished  in  flutes,  and  the  latter  would  scale 
away  if  it  were  cut  into  narrow  fillets.  Like  the  Greek 
Corinthian  and  Ionic  orders,  the  Roman  Corinthian  has 
twenty  four  fillets  and  flutes.  The  flutes  are  generally 
semicircles,  and  they  terminate  at  both  ends,  for  the  most 
part  with  that  contour.  Dividing  the  space  for  a  fillet  and 
a  flute  into  five  parts,  four  are  given  to  the  latter,  and  one 
to  the  former.  The  hypotracheUum  is  a  plain  torus,  about 
half  the  size  of  the  upper  torus  of  the  base,  or  half  the 
width  of  a  flute,  as  these  nearly  correspond ;  it  rests  on  a 
fillet  above  the  cavetto  at  the  head  of  the  shaft. 

The  ordinary  height  of  the  capital  is  a  diameter  and  one- 
eighth  ;  but  there  is  a  very  fine  example,  in  which  it 
barely  exceeds  a  diameter,  and  another  in  which  it  is  not 
quite  so  much.  It  is  composed  of  two  rows  or  bands  of 
acanthus  leaves,  each  row  consisting  of  eight  leaves  ranged 
side  by  side,  but  not  in  contact ;  of  helices  and  tendrils 
trussed  with  foliage ;  and  an  abacus,  whose  faces  are 
moulded  and  variously  enriched.  The  lower  row  of 
acanthus  leaves  is  two-sevenths  the  whole  height  of  the 
capital  ;  the  upper  row  is  two-thirds  the  height  of  the  lower 
above  it,  and  its  leaves  rest  on  the  hypotracheUum  below, 
in  the  spaces  left  between  the  others.  They  are  placed 
regularly,  too,  under  the  helices  and  tendrils  above,  which 
support  the  angles,  and  are  under  the  middle  of  each  side 
of  the  abacus.  The  construction  and  arrangement  of  the 
next  compartment  above  must  be  gathered  from  the 
examples,  for  a  competent  idea  cannot  be  conveyed  in 
words.  The  abacus  is  one-seventh  of  the  height  of  the 
capital ;  in  plan  it  is  a  square  whose  angles  are  cut  off,  and 
whose  sides  are  concaved  in  segments  of  a  circle,  under  an 
angle  at  the  centre  of  from  55°  to  60°.  Its  vertical  face  is 
generally  a  flat  cavetto,  with  a  fillet  and  carved  ovolo 
corbelling  over  at  an  angle  of  about  1?5°.  The  cavetto  is 
Sometimes  enriched  with  trailing  foliage,  and  a  rosette  or 
flower  of  some  kind  overhangs  the  tendrils  from  the  middle 
of  each  side  of  the  abacus. 


Every  example  of  this  order  differs  so  much  from  others 
in  the  form,  proportion,  and  distribution  of  the  various 
parts  of  its  capital  particularly,  that  it  cannot  be  described 
in  general  terms  like  the  Greek  Doric  and  Ionic.  The 
example  referred  to  in  the  definition  is  that  of  the  so- 
called  J  upiter  Stator,  the  most  elegant,  perhaps,  of  all  the 
Roman  specimens  (Plate  XIV.  ex.  1). 

The  entablature  varies  in  different  examples  from  one 
diameter  and  seven-eighths  to  more  than  two  diameters 
a.id  a  half  in  height.  Perhaps  the  best  proportioned 
are  those  of  the  portico  of  the  Par  theon  (Plate  XIV.  ex.  4) 
and  of  the  temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina  (Plate  XIV. 
ex.  3),  the  former  being  rather  more  than  two  diameters 
and  a  quarter,  and  the  latter  rather  less  than  that  ratio. 
The  entablature  of  the  Jupiter  Stator  example  is  more 
than  two  diameters  and  a  half  in  height,  of  which  the 
cornice  alone  occupies  one-sixth  more  than  a  full  diameter, 
leaving  to  the  frieze  and  architrave  somewhat  less  than  one 
diameter  and  a  half  between  them.  In  this  latter  par- 
ticular it  nearly  agrees  with  the  other  two  quoted  examples, 
so  that  the  great  difference  in  the  general  height  is  in  the 
cornice  almost  alone,  the  cornices  of  the  others  being 
about  a  sixth  less,  instead  of  as  much  more,  than  a  diameter 
in  height.  The  Roman  Corinthian  entablature  may  be 
taken,  then,  at  two  diameters  and  a  quarter  in  height. 
Rather  more  than  three-fifths  of  this  is  nearly  equally 
divided  between  the  architrave  and  frieze,  the  advantage, 
if  any,  being  given  to  the  former ;  the  cornice,  of  course, 
takes  the  remaining  two-fifths,  or  thereabouts.  The 
architrave  is  divided  into  three  unequal  fasciae  and  a  smali 
congeries  of  mouldings,  separating  it  from  the  frieze.  The 
first  fascia  is  one-fifth  the  whole  height ;  one-third  of  what 
remains  is  given  to  the  second,  and  the  remainder  is  divided 
between  the  third  fascia  and  the  band  of  mouldings, — two- 
thirds  to  the  former,  and  one  to  the  latter.  A  bead,  some- 
times plain  and  sometimes  carved,  taken  from  the  second 
fascia,  which  is  itself  enriched  in  the  Jupiter  Stator 
example,  marks  its  projection  over  the  first ;  and  a  small 
cyma-reversa,  carved  or  plain  as  the  bead  may  be,  taken 
from  the  third  fascia,  marks  its  projection  over  the  second. 
The  band  consists  of  a  bead,  a  cyma-reversa,  carved  or 
plain  according  to  the  general  character  of  the  ordinance, 
and  a  fillet.  In  non-accordance  with  the  practice  of  the 
Greeks,  the  face  of  the  lowest  or  first  fascia  of  the  archi- 
trave, in  the  Roman  Corinthian,  impends  the  face  of  the 
column  at  the  top  of  the  shaft,  or  at  its  smallest  diameter ; 
and  every  face  inclines  inwards  from  its  lowest  face  up. 
The  whole  projection  of  the  architrave,  that  of  the  covering 
fillet  of  the  band,  is  nearly  equal  to  the  height  of  the 
first  fascia.  The  frieze  impends  the  lowest  angle  of  the 
architrave.  Its  face  is  either  perpendicular,  or  it  slightly 
inclines  inwards,  like  the  fasciaj  of  that  part  of  the  entab- 
lature :  in  some  cases  it  is  quite  plain,  and  in  others  is 
enriched  with  a  foliated  composition,  or  with  sculptures  in 
low  or  half  relief.  The  cornice  consists  of  a  deep  bed- 
mould.  Variously  proportioned  to  the  corona ;  but  it  may  bo 
taken  generally,  when  it  has  modillions,  at  three-fifths,  and 
when  it  has  tone,  at  one-half  of  the  whole  height.  It  is 
composed  of  a  bead,  an  ovolo  or  cyma-reversa,  and  a  fillet,  a 
plain  vertical  member,  sometimes  dentilled,  another  bead, 
and  a  cyma-reversa,  with  fillet  or  ovolo,  as  the  lower  may 
not  be ;  this  is  surmounted,  when  modillions  are  used,  by 
another  plain  member,  with  a  small  carved  cyma-reversa 
above  it.  On  this  the  modillions  are  placed,  and  the  cyma 
breaks  round  them.  They  are  about  as  wide  as  the  mem- 
ber from  which  they  project,  and  are  about  two  thicknesses 
apart.  In  form  they  are  horizontal  trusses  or  consoles, 
with  a  w^vy  profile,  finishing  at  one  end  in  a  large,  and  at 
the  oihor  in  a  small  volute ;  and  under  each  there  u 
generally  placed  a  raffled  or  acanthus  leaf.     In  prvpirtion-' 
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ing  the  parts  of  this  bed-mould  in  itself,  one-third  of  its 
height  may  be  given  to  the  modillion  member,  and  the  other 
two-thirds  divided  nearly  equally,  but  increasing  upwards 
into  three  parts,  one  for  the  lowest  mouldings,  one  for  the 
plain  or  dentil  member,  and  the  third,  and  rather  largest 
portion,  forthe  mouldings  under  the  modillion  member.  The 
mouldings  of  this  part  of  the  cornice  are  carved  or  left 
plain,  according  to  the  character  of  the  ordinance  ;  and  its 
greatest  projection,  except  the  modillions  themselves,  that 
of  the  modUlion  member,  is  about  equal  to  half  its  height. 
The  upper  part  of  the  cornice — the  corona,  with  its  crown- 
moxildings — consists  of  the  vertical  member  called  the 
corona,  which  is  two-fifths  the  whole  height ; — this,  in  the 
examples  of  the  temples  of  Jupiter  Stator  and  Antoninus 
and  Faustina,  is  enriched  mth  vertical  flutes ; — a  narrow 
fillet,  an  ovolo,  and  a  wider  fillet,  occupy  one-third  of  the 
rest,  the  other  two-thirds  being  given  to  cyma-recta,  with 
a  covering  fillet  which  crowns  the  whole.  Ita  extreme 
projection  is  nearly  equal  to  the  whole  height  of  fhe  cor- 
nice. 

The  ordinance  of  the  temple  of  Vesta,  or  of  the  sibyl,  at 
TivoU  (Plate  XrV.  ex,  2),  whose  entablature  is  the  very 
low  one  mentioned,  is  not  generally  in  accordance  with 
the  scale  we  have  given,  and  it  must  be  referred  to  for  its 
own  peculiar  proportions. 

Pediments  with  the  Roman  Corinthian  order  are  found 
to  be  steeper  than  they  were  made  by  the  Greeks,  varying 
in  inclination  from  18°  to  25°;  but  they  are  formed  by  the 
cornice  of  the  entablature  in  the  same  manner.  Antefixae 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  used  on  flank  cirnices  as  in 
Greek  ordinances,  in  which  the  cymatium  is  confined  to 
pediments;  but  in  Roman  works  it  is  continued  over  the 
horizontal  or  flank  cornice,  as  we  have  described ;  and 
frequently  it  is  enriched  with  lions'  hedds,  which  were  at 
the  first  introduced  as  waterspouts.  The  planceer  or  soffit 
of  the  corona  is,  in  the  Jupiter  Stator  example,  coffered 
between  the  modillions,  and  in  every  coffer  there  is  a  flower. 
The  soffit  of  the  entablature  in  this  order  is  generally 
panelled  and  enriched  with  foliated  or  other  ornament. 
The  intercolumniation  is  not  the  same  in  any  two  examples. 
In  the  temple  of  Vesta,  in  Rome,  it  hardly  exceeds  a  dia- 
meter and  a  quarter ;  in  the  Jupiter  Stator  example  it  is  a 
fraction  less  than  one  diameter  and  a  half,  in  that  of  Anto- 
ninus and  Faustina,  nearly  a  diameter  and  three  quarters  ; 
in  the  portico  at  Assisi,  rather  more  than  that  ratio  ;  in 
the  portico  of  the  Pantheon,  almost  two  diameters ;  and 
in  the  Tivoli  example,  a  fraction  more  than  that  propor- 
tion. 

The  antae  of  the  Roman  Corinthian  order  are  generally 
parallel ;  but  pilasters  are  mostly  diminished  and  fluted  as 
the  columns.  Of  two  of  the  existing  examples  of  antse,  in 
one — that  of  the  temple  of  Mars  Ultor — they  are  plain,  to 
fluted  columns ;  and  in  the  other — that  of  the  Pantheon 
portico — they  are  fluted,  to  plain  columns.  The  capitals 
and  bases  are  transcripts  of  those  of  the  columns,  fitted  to 
the  square  forms. 

Ceilings  of  porticoes  are  lormed;  as  in  the  Greek  style, 
by  the  frieze  returning  in  beams  from  the  internal  archi- 
trave to  the  wall  or  front  of  the  structure,  supporting  coflers 
more  or  less  enriched  with  foliage  or  flowers.  Thi.*),  how- 
ever, could  only  have  been  efi'ected  when  the  projection 
was  not  more  than  one,  or  at  the  most  two,  intercolumnia- 
tions,  if  stone  was  used ;  and  it  is  ortly  in  such  that 
examples  exist.  Porticoes  ordinarily  must  have  bad  arched 
ceilings,  as  that  of  the  Pantheon  has,  or  the  beams  must 
have  been  of  wood  ;  in  the  latter  case  the  compartments 
of  the  ceiling  would  probably  be  larger.  How  it  was 
arranged  in  the  former  we  cannot  tell,  as  the  arches  only 
remain,  and  they  may  not  be  of  the  date  of  the  rest  of  ' 
\he  portico. 
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The  Roman  Composite. 

The  ancient  examples  of  what  is  called  the  Composite 
order  (Plate  XV.  ex.  2)  do  not  differ  so  much  from  the 
ordinary  examples  of  the  Corinthian  as  the  latter  do  among 
them.selves,  except  in  the  peculiar  conformation  of  the 
capital  of  the  column.  In  other  respects,  indeed,  its 
arrangement  and  general  proportions  are  exactly  those 
of  the  Corinthian.  The  Composite  was  used  in  triumphal 
arches,  and,  in  the  best  ages  of  Roman  architecture,  in 
them  alone.  The  difierence  in  the  capital  consists  in  the 
enlargement  of  the  volutes  to  nearly  one-fourth  the  whole 
height  of  the  capital,  and  in  the  connection  of  their  stems 
horizontally  under  the  abacus,  giving  the  appearance  of  a 
distorted  Ionic  capital.  The  central  tendrils  of  the  Corin- 
thian are  omitted,  and  the  dnun  of  the  capital  is  girded 
under  the  stem  of  the  volutes  by  an  ovolo  and  bead,  as  in 
the  Ionic.  Acanthus  leaves,  in  two  rows,  fill  up  the  whole 
height  from  the  hypotrachelium  to  the  bottom  of  the 
volutes,  and  are  consequently  higher  than  in  the  Corinthian 
capital :  this  difi"erence  is  given  to  the  upper  row.  Besides 
this  Composite,  however,  the  Romans  made  many  others, 
the  arrangements  and  proportions  of  the  ordinances  being 
generally  those  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  the  capitals 
corresponding  also  in  general  form,  though  in  themselves 
differently  composed.  In  these,  animals  of  difierent  species, 
the  human  figiire,  armour,  a  variety  of  foliage,  and  other 
peculiarities  are  found.  Shafts  of  columns  also  are  some- 
times corded  or  cabled  instead  of  being  fluted  :  those  of  the 
internal  ordinance  of  the  Pantheon  are  cabled  to  one-third 
their  height,  and  the  flutes  of  the  antK  of  that  ordinance 
are  flat,  eccentric  curves.  There  are  fragments  of  others 
existing,  in  which  the  fillets  between  the  flutes  are  beaded  ; 
some  in  which  they  are  wider  than  usual,  and  grooved  ; 
others,  again,  whose  whole  surface  is  wrought  with  foliage 
in  various  ways  ;  and  it  would  be  no  less  absurd  to  arrange 
all  these  in  different  orders,  than  to  make  a  distorted  and 
hybrid  capital  the  ground-work  of  an  order. 

The  Roman  Ionic. 
The  only  existing  example  of  Ionic  in  Rome,  in  which 
the  columns  are  insulated,  is  in  the  temple  of  Fortuna 
Virilis  (Plate  XV.  ex.  3;  Plate  XVI.  fig.  12),  for  the 
temple  of  Concord  is  too  barbarous  to  deserve  considera- 
tion. Its  stylobate,  like  that  of  the  Roman  CorinthiMi,  ia 
lofty  and  not  graduated,  having  a  moulded  base  and 
cornice  or  surbase.  In  the  column  the  base  consists  of  a 
plinth,  two  tori,  a  scotia,  and  two  fillets ;  the  shaft  has 
twenty  fillets  and  flutes,  and  diminishes  one-tenth  of  a 
diameter ;  the  capital  is  two-fifths  of  a  diameter  in  height ; 
the  volutes,  however,  dip  a  little  lower,  being  themselves 
about  that  depth  without  the  abacus  ;  the  corbelling  for  the 
volutes  is  formed  by  a  bead  and  large  ovolo, — the  latter 
being  carved.  A  straight  band  connects  the  generating 
lines  of  the  volutes,  whose  ends  are  bolstered  and  enriched 
with  foliage;  and  a  square  abacus,  moulded  on  the  edges, 
covers  the  whole.  In  the  entablature  the  architrave  ii 
unequally  divided  into  three  fascia  and  a  band  consisting 
of  a  cj-ma-reversa  and  fillet ;  the  lowest  angle  impends  the 
upper  face  of  the  shaft  of  the  column.  The  frieze  is  in  the 
same  vertical  line,  and  is  covered  with  a  fillet  which 
receives  the  cornice  ;  it  is  also  enriched  with  a  composition 
of  figures  and  foliage.  The  cornice  consists  of  a  bed-mould, 
two-fifths  of  its  height,  and  a  corona  with  crown-mouldings. 
The  cjrmatium  is  enriched  with  acanthus  leaves  and  lions' 
heads,  and  the  mouldings  of  the  bed-mould  and  architrave 
band  are  carved.  The  soffit  of  the  corona  is  hollowed  out  in 
a  wide  groove,  whose  internal  angles  are  rounded  off  in  a 
cavetto,  but  without  ornament  of  any  kind,  forming  indeed 
a  mere  throating.     Like  the  angular  capitals  of  the  Greek 
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Ionic,  the  external  volute  of  tliia  is  turned  out  and  repeated 
on  the  flank  :  either  that  or  the  abuse  of  it  in  the  Compo- 
Bite  capital  gave  rise  to  distortions  of  this  order,  in  •which 
all  the  volutes  of  the  capital  are  angular,  and  consequently 
ell  its  four  faces  are  alike.  In  other  respects,  howerer,  it 
does  not  diflFer  generally  from  the  ordinary  Roman  examples 
of  Ionic.  The  temple  of  Fortuna  Yirilis  is  pseudo-peri- 
pteral, and  consequently  has  neither  ant®  nor  pilasters,  nor 
Ho  ancient  examples  exist  of  either. 

Ute  Roman  Doric 

The  Roman  Doric  is  even  a  ruder  imitation  of  the 
Grecian  original  than  the  mean  and  tasteless  deterioration 
of  the  voluted  Ionic  is  of  the  graceful  Athenian  examples. 
The  specimen  of  it  ivhich  is  considered  preferable  to  the 
others  is  that  of  the  theati'e  of  Marcellu.'?,  in  Rome  (Plate 
XV.  ex.  4).  The  column  is  nearly  8  diameters  in  height : 
it  consists  of  shaft  and  capital  only.  The  shaft  is  quite 
plain,  except  fillets  above  and  below,  with  escape  and 
cavetto;  and  it  difliinishes  one-fifth  of  its  diameter.  The 
arrangement  of  the  capital,  composed  of  a  torus,  the 
necking,  and  throe  deep  tiUets,  with  a  semitorus,  sur- 
mounted by  the  abacus,  is  shown  in  Plate  XV.  ex.  4. 
The  corona  and  crown-mouldings  of  the  cornice  being 
destroyed,  the  whole  height  of  the  entablature  cannot  be 
correctly  ascertained  ;  but  from  analogy  it  may  be  taken, 
with  the  bed-mould,  part  of  which  exists,  at  about  two- 
thirds  of  a  diameter,  making,  with  the  architrave  and 
frieze,  an  entablature  nearly  2  diameters  high.  Of  this 
the  architrave  is  exactly  half  a  diameter.  Three-tenths  of 
its  depth  are  unequally  occupied  by  the  taenia,  regula,  and 
guttaa,  the  last  of  which  are  six  in  number,  and  truncated 
eemiuones  in  form.  The  rest  of  the  surface  of  the  archi- 
trave is  plain  and  vortical,  impending  a  point  rather  within 
the  superior  diameter  of  the  column.  A  fascia,  one-eighth 
of  its  own  height,  bands  the  frieze  above  the  triglyjiths ; 
the  rest  of  its  surface  is  plain  vertically,  but  horizontally 
it  is  divided  into  triglyphs,  half  a  diameter  in  width, 
and  placed  over  the  centres  of  the  columns.  The 
Bpace  between  the  triglyphs  is  equal  to  tha  height  of  the 
frieze  without  its  pkt-band  or  fascia,  making  in  efiEect 
perfectly  square  metopes.  All  that  can  be  traced  of  the 
cornice  is  a  small  c5Tna-rever8a,  immediately  over  the  frieze, 
and  a  square  member  with  dentils  on  it.  In  the  example, 
the  cornice  is  completed  from  that  of  the  Doii£  of  the 
Colosseum. 

The  temple  at  Cora  presents  a  singular  specimen  of  tho 
Doric  order,  evidently  the  result  of  an  examination  of  some 
Greek  examples,  but  moulded  to  the  Roman  proportions 
and  to  Roman  taste.  The  columns  are  enormously  tall, 
but  the  shafts  are  partly  fluted  and  partly  chamfered  for 
fluting,  like  the  Greek.  Tho  capital  is  ridiculously  shallow, 
but  the  abacus  is  plain,  and  the  echinus  of  a  eomewkat 
Hellenic  form.  The  entablature  is  very  Kttle  more  than 
a  diameter  and  one-tliird  in  height,  and  the  architrave  of 
it  is  shallower  even  than  tho  capital ;  but  the  frieze  and 
cornice  are  tolerably  well  proportioned,  though  the  tri- 
glyphs in  the  former  are  meagre,  narrow  slips,  and  the 
latter  is  covered  by  a  deep  widely-projecting  cavetto,  that 
would  be  injurions  to  even  a  better  composition.  Instead 
of  regular  mutulee  with  guttae,  thB  whole  of  the  planceer 
of  the  cornice  is  studded  with  the  latter ;  but,  like  the 
Greek,  the  triglyph  over  the  angular  column  extends  to 
the  angle  of  the  arcliitrave,  which  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  the  practice  of  the  Romans ;  yet  the  reason  for  this 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  understood,  for  the  external 
intercolumniations  are  the  same  as  the  others. 

As  far  as  we  have  the  means  of  judging,  the  Eqpiai5 
made  the  antae  of  their  Doric  gimilftr  to  the  colmnns,  only 
that  theywere,  of  course,  square  instead  of  round ;  though. 


indeed,  an  attached  colomn  appears  to  have  been  geooHlly 
preferred. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  remembered,  that  these  two  orders, 
the  Ionic  and  Doric  of  the  Roman  school,  ought  hardly  to 
be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  architecture  of  the 
Romans.  They  ■Are  merely  coarse  and  vulgar  adaptatioia  of 
the  Greek  originals,  of  which  we  now  possess  records  of 
tlie  finest  examples.  Yet  their  meanness  and  tactelessnees, 
when  compared  with  the  Gh^cian  models,  more  strikingly 
evince  the  superiority  of  tho  latter,  and  show  to  what  ex- 
tent tho  architects  erf  the  Italian  school  must  have  been 
blinded  by  their  system,  when  they  fancied  sndi  wretched 
examples  to  be  beautiful 

Jiomcm  Moidduigs  and  Ornament  (Plate  XUI.) 

The  mouldings  used  in  Roman  architecrtural  works  are 
the  same  as  the  Grecian  in  general  form,  but  they  vary 
materially  from  them  in  contour.  Tho  Roman  cyma-recta 
is  projected  much  more  than  the  Greek,  with  a  deeper 
flexure.  The  ovolo  is  represented  in  the  Roman  style  by  a 
moulding  whoso  outline  is  nearly  the  convex  quadrant  of 
a  circle,  or  a  quarter  round,  and  sometimes  it  is  nearly  that 
of  the  quadrant  of  an  eUipse.  The  Eoman  torus  is  either 
a  semicircle  or  a  semi-ellipse ;  and  tho  bead  is  a  torus, 
excej)t  in  its  application,  and  in  being  smaller,  and  generally 
projected  rather  more  than  half  the  figure  whose  form  it 
bears.  The  cavetto,  in  Roman  architecturo,  is  nearly  a 
regular  curve,  being  sometimes  the  concave  quadrant  of  a 
circle,  or  the  reverse  of  an  ovolo,  and  sometimes  a  smaller 
segment.  A  Roman  scotia  is  more  deeply  cut,  and  is  con- 
sequently less  delicate  than  the  same  member  in  a  Greek 
congeries :  its  form  frequently  approaches  that  of  a  concave 
semi-ellipse. 

The  enrichments  of  Roman  mouldings  are,  for  the  most 
part,  similar  to  those  of  the  Greek,  but  less  delicate  and 
graceful  both  in  design  and  drawing.  Those  of  the  cjTua 
and  ovolo  are  particularly  referred  to,  but  the  Romans  used 
others  besides.  Raffled  leaves  form  a  favourite  enrichment 
in  the  architecture  of  tho  Romans  ;  indeed  these  are  hardly 
less  frequent  in  their  works  than  the  honeysuckle  is  in 
those  of  the  Greeks.  Mouldings  were  emiched  with  them ; 
and  a  raffled  leif  masks  the  angles  of  carved  cymaa  and 
ovolos  in  the  former,  as  a  honeysuckle  does  in  the  latter. 
Nevertheless,  the  honeysuckle  and  lotus  are  both  found  in 
Roman'  enrichments,  particulady  the  latter,  and  perhaps 
even  more  than  in  Greek.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
examples  of  Roman  architecture  completely  overdone  with 
ornament, — every  moulding  carved,  and  every  straight  sur- 
face, whether  vertical  or  horizontal,  sculptured  with  folijig^ 
or  with  historical  or  characteristic  subjects  in  roUef. 

Particular  Eoman  Stractures. 

Temples. — Whatevw  forms  were  adopted'  from  the^ 
Greets  by  the  Romans  were  rapidly  altered  by  the  latter.' 
The  temples,  for  example,  were,  no  doubt,  ooustructed,  in 
the  main,  after  the  Greek  model.  But  ws  find  three- 
quarter  columns  used  in  the  flanks,  as  at  the  temple  of 
Fortuna  Virilis  at  Rome  and  at  Nismes,  in  place  of  the 
open  peristyle  or  the  plain  flat  wall  These  three-quarter 
columns  were,  it  is  true,  used  at  the  rear  of  the  ErecLtheum 
and  at  tha  temple  uf  the  Giants  at  Agrigentimi.  But  these 
were  quite  exceptions.  Then,  in  the  portico  of  the  Pan- 
theon (Plate  XVL  fig.  4)  the  Romans  availed  themselves  of 
tiie  properties  of  the  arch  to  efiect  an  immense  change  in 
the  internal  design  and  appearance. 

From  the  forest  of  columns,  as  at  the  Parthenon,  all 
placed  at  equal  distances,  or  nearly  so,  the  Romans  boldly 
removed  four  rows  (two  in  centre  and  one  at  each  side,  aa 
at  the  Pantheon,  Plate  XVL  fig.  5),  arched  over  the  spac 
thus  left,  and  so  obtained  a  picturesque  e£fec|_  quite  oat 
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Known  to  the  Greeks.  Then  the  ends  were  rounded  off 
into  apses,  and  the  same  was  done  at  the-temple  of  Venus 
and  Rome.  In  each  of  the  above  cases  the  exterior  still 
conformed  almost  entirely  to  the  outlines  of  tiie  Greeks. 
But  we  now  come  to  the  circular  edifices,  as  the  temple 
of  Minerva  Medica,  110  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  Pantheon, 
139i  As  to  the  age  of  these  and  their  purpose  there  is 
some  doubt;  but  there  can  be  none  as  to  the  temples  of  Vesta 
at  Tivoli  and  Rome,  which  have  an  external  peristyle  of 
columus,  and  thus  present  an  entirely  new  form.  Whether 
these  temples  were  finished  with  domes  or  not  is  doubtful 
In  any  case  the  exterior  would  probably  have  shown  merely 
a  sloping  roof,  as  has  been  common  enough'  in  Italy  down 
to  late  times. 

Theatees. — The  best  remaining  specimens  of  Roman 
theatres  are  those  oi  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum.  Like 
those  of  the  Greeks,  they  rest  on  the  side  of  a  hiU,  but 
instead  of  being  hewn  out  of  the  hiU  they  are  bmlt  on  it. 
Others  in  a  more  or  less  ruined  state  remain  in  Italy, 
France,  Sicily,  &£.,  e.^.,  at  Rome,  Verona, Pola,  Taormina, and 
Aries.  At  first  they  were  of  wood,  and  one  by  .flUmilius 
Scaurns,  58  B.C.,  is  said  to  have  held  80,000  spectators. 
That  they  were  copied  mainly  from  the  Greeks  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  In  fact,  one  built  by  Pompey  is  expressly 
stated  to  have  been  copied  from  another  at  Mytilene,  and 
their  general  form  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Greek 
theatre.  But  the  Roman  theatre  received  a  greater  degree 
of  architectural  decoration  than  the  Greek.  Of  this  the 
theatre  of  Marcellus,  in  Rome,  is  an  example ;  for  though 
otherwise  destroyed,  its  external  wall  remains  and  presents 
columnar  ordinances,  with  intervening  arches  in  "stories, 
according  to  the  practice  of  the  Roman  schooL- 

AiffHiTHEATEES. — These  are  altogether  Roman  m  gene- 
ral design.  The  first  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Julius 
Csesa  and  others  were  afterwards  built  by  Caligula  and 
JJero.  The  first  of  stone .  is  said  to  have  been  the 
Colosseum,  built  by  Vespasian  and  Titus,  and  so  called 
from  the  Colossus  of  Nero  which  stood  near.  It  was  injured 
and  then  restored  under  Sevenis  and  Decius,  in  whose  time 
it  is  probable  that  the  upper  row  was  a&ded.  As  to  the 
awning,  we  know  that  the  main  portion  at  least  of  the 
audience  was  protected  from  the  fierce  rays  of  the  sun  by 
a  strong  velarium.  This  was  supported  on  the  outside  by 
Leavy  masts,  which  passed  through  holes  still  existing  in 
the  top  cornice,  and  stepped  down  on  to  the  corbels,  which 
stow  so  conspicuously  in  the  top  qrder.  Recent  excava- 
tions have  disclosed  the  original  arena,  about  20  feet  below 
the  present  level  of  the  groimd  Evidence  has  also  been 
obtained  that  the  arena  was  sometimes  a  movable  platform. 
To  obtain  an  approximate  idea  of  the  size  of  this  enor- 
mous structure,  we  must  remember  that  the  Albert  Hall 
(the  largest  diameter  of  which  is  276  feet)  could  have^een 
placed  in  the  arena  alone  of  the  Colosseum,  the  exterior 
fH  which  measures  622  feet  by  528  (Plate  XVI.  fig.  1). 
Pther  amphitheatres  of  great  size  were  constructed  in  the 
(Various  towns  of  the  empire.  Amongst  them  we  may 
Mention  that  at  Verona,  500  feet  by  iO-i,  and  Nismes  (stiU 
used  for  public  shows),  434  by  340.  Extensive  remains 
of  another,  376  feet  by  220,  have  been  discovered  recently 
at  El-Djemm,  in  Tunis.  (See  Amphitheatbe,  voL  l  pp. 
J74-776.) 

Tomes. — Some  veiy  grana  examples  of  tombs  of  circular 
forms  remain,  as  well  as  many  others  of  great  beauty. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  with  the  Romans  both  burial 
and  cremation  were  used.  The  columbaria  (vaults  lined 
with  small  recesses  for  the  urns,  which  contained  the  ashes 
of  the  dead)  present  the  most  ordinary  specimens  of  archi- 
tectural forms  adapted  to  cremation.  The  sarcophagus,  of 
which  that  of  the  Scipios  is  the  best  known  example,  pre- 
■eiits  tLe  ordinary  form  used  in  connection  with  burial 


But  when  the  family  of  the  deceased  was  rich  or  dis- 
tinguished, the  ashes  or  the  sarcophagi  were  enclosed  ir 
buildings  of  the  most  magnificent  kicdL  The  tomb  of 
Cecilia  MeteUa,  so  well  known  to  aU  by  Byron's  beatitifol 
lines  in  Childe  Harold,  commencing  — 

"  There  is  a  stem  round  tower  of  other  days," 

is  a  bold  tower  90  feet  in  diameter  and  62  feet  hi^ 
so  solidly  buUt  as  to  contain  only  a  chamber  19  feet, 
in  diameter.  Much  grander  was  the  mausolerun  of  Augnay 
tus,  which  has  perished.  Of  the  mausoleum  of  Hadriai^ 
the  skeleton  only  remains.  But  it  shows  that  the  basi 
was  170  feet  square,  supporting  a  circular  edifice  115  feet 
in  diameter.  It  would  seem  that  this  mass,  now  formed 
into  the  castle  of  St  Angelo,  and  showing  the  naked  brick- 
work, had,  in  its  glory,  two  ranges  of  marble  columns  and 
probably  a  domed  roof.  From  its  po3ition  on  the  banks  (A 
the  Tiber,  near  the  bridge,  it  must  have  formed  one  of  the; 
grandest  architectural  compositions  of  the  Romans.^ 

FoRims. — At  first  these  great  buildings  were  used  foi 
merchants,  and  were  open  spaces  with  porticoes,  shope, 
counting-houses,  «tc.,  aU  round  The  best  example  existing 
is,  perhaps,  that  of  the  Forum  of  Pompeii.  In  later  times 
these  erections  expanded  into  grand  architectural  ranges 
of  porticoes,  with  statues,  &c.  Leading  out  of  them,  ia 
various  positions,  were  temples,  law  courts,  theatres,  4c 
It  was  in  Trajan's  Forum  that  his  famous  column  was 
erected. 

The  Aqtteducts  show  urtie  of  the  sidll  of  the  architect^ 
but  they  are  very  picturesque  as  they  stretch  along  the 
Campagna  and  other  places.  Across  a  valley,  at  Tarragona, 
one  rises  to  a  height  of  100  feet,  and  another,  the  Pont 
du  Gard,  at  Nismfes,  to  180.  But  they  do  not  reach  the 
level  of  true  architectural  beauty,  and  derive  their  chief 
value  from  their  immense  length  and  size.  (See  AQiTEDtrcT 
pp.  219-221  of  the  present  volume.' 

The  TKnjMPHAL  A_rch  is  peculiarly  Roman,  and  it  is  in 
this  form  that  the  arch  appears  to  have  been  most  boldly 
used  as  an  external  feature.  The  arch  is,  in  fact,  the  form 
to  which  all  other  parts  of  the  structure  are  mere  decorative 
adjuncts.  The  principal  examples  are  the  arches  of  Titns, 
Severus,  Janus,  and  Constantine  at  Rome,  and  that  of 
Trajan  at  Ancona. 

Dwellings. — ^The  still  extensive  remains  of  the  viua  of 
Hadrian,  near  Tivoli,  bespeak  its  original  magnificence. 
Everything  appears  to  have  been  directed  to  internal  splen- 
dour and  effect  alone ;  and,  indeed,  all  collateral  evidence 
tends  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  exterior  of  Roman  palaces 
and  mansions  was  not  heeded,  being  merely  plain  brick 
walls.  This  is  the  case  at  Pompeii,  and  the  ruins  of  man- 
sions in  various  parts  of  Italy,  from  that  of  SaUust  on  the 
Benacus  or  Lago  di  Garda,  to  those  of  other  Roman  nobles 
on  tho  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Bai«,  present  no  indications 
whatever  that  their  exteriors  were  subjected  to  architectural 
decoration.  The  palace  of  Diocletian  at  Spalatro,  and  the 
splendid  .remains  of  Baalbec  and  Palmyra,  some  of  which, 
perhaps,  belonged  to  secular  structures,  qfier  evidence  \a 
the  contrary  of  this,  if  they  are  correctly  restored  in  the 
works  which  treat  of  them.  ;■  Notwithstanding  the  extent 
of  the  structure  and  its  general  magnificence,  however,  the 

1  Singular  enough,  mausoleums,  though  they  have  been  destroyed  ia 
Greece  and  Rome,  have  been  presened  in  Africa.  There  we  have  \ 
singular  structure,  the  Medricen,  in  Algeria,  180  feet  in  diameter,  Trit| 
a  row  of  engaged  columns  of  a  rude  Doric  type  as  a  stereobate,  and  q§ 
these  a  seri«s  of  gradini.  The  whole  outline  gre.atly  resembles  that  ol 
the  circular  Etniscan-built  tombs  already  described.-  Much  graidei 
and  more  ornate  is  Che  Koubr,  also  in  Algeria,  vliicb  is  of  the  same 
form,  but  200  feet  in  diameter,  and  108  feet  high  to  the  platform  at 
top.  The  orvler  is  a  curious  imitation  of  the  B>ecUtheum  Ionic.  Th» 
Medricen  has  not  been  entered,  at  least,  in  modem  times.  The  Konbi 
has  a  singular  arched  passage,  entered  from  below  the  ground-level,  a&o 
wiudiug  all  ruuud  to  a  chamber  in  the  centre.     The  rest  is  solid. 
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mouldings  anu  ornaments  in  tlie  interior  of  the  villa'of 
Hadrian,  though  in  themselves  classical  and  elegant,  are 
small,  and,have  a  general  air  of  littleness,  especially  when 
compared  with  the  apartments  to  which  they  belong, — not 
that  the  apartments  are  generally  large,  but  they  are  for 
iho  most  part  lofty.  The  ceilings  appear  to  have  been 
termed  by  vaulting ;  there  are  no  indications  of  ivindows, 
and  none  of  stairs  of  any  magrdtude — so  that  the  rooms 
must  have  been  nearly,  u  not  quite,  open  at  one  end  to 
admit  light  and  air  ;  and  the  probability  is  that  there  were 
seldom  apartments  above  the  ground  floor,  though  it  is  likely 
enough  that  terraces  formed  on  the  vaulted  roofs  were  used 
for  the  purposes  of  recreation  and  pleasure.  Of  the  floors, 
which  were  of  mosaic,  several  are  preserved  entire  in  the 
museum  of  the  Vatican ;  where  also  are  deposited  many 
fine  specimens  of  ornamental  sculpture  in  vases  and  cande- 
labra, besides  busts,  statues,  and  groups  in  bronze,  marble, 
porphyry,  and  granite,  of  various  styles,  remains  of  the 
noble  collection  Hadrian  made  during  his  progress  through 
Ilia  extensive  dominions,  which  have  been  found  among  the 
rains  of  the  viUa. 

(  In  Pompeii  we  may  see  the  aomestfc  as  well  as  public 
architecture  of  ancient  Eome,  although  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  Pompeii  was  a  Greek  colony,  and  that  it  was 
destroyed  as  early  as  79  A.D.  We  have,  therefore,  pro- 
bably to  expect  more  Greek  character  than  would  be  met 
with  elsewhere 

^  The  streets  of  Pompeii  are  very  narrow,  their  average 
width  being  not  more  than  12  or  15  feet;  frequently 
they  are  not  more  than  8  feet  wide,  and  very  few  in  any 
part  exceed  20.  The  principal  excavated  street  in  the  city, 
Jhat  leading  from  the  Forum  to  thp  gate  towards  Hercu- 
laneum,  and  the  street  of  the  tombs,  is,  at  the  widest, 
23  feet  6  inches,  including  two  footways,  each  5  feet  wide. 
The  streets  are  all  paved  with  lava,  and  almost  all  have 
Bide  pavements  or  footways,  which,  however,  are  for  the 
most  part  so  narrow,  that,  with  few  exceptions,  two  per- 
aons  cannot  pass  on  them.  That  the  cars  or  carriages  of 
the  inhabitants  could  not  pass  each  other  in  most  of  the 
streets,  is  proved  by  the  wheel-ruts  which  have  been  worn 
on  the  stones,  and  the  recesses  made  here  and  there  for  the 
purpose  of  passing.  They  are  lined  on  both  sides  with 
small  colls,  which  served  for  shops  of  various  kinds  ;  and 
they  are  strikingly  like  the  ordinary  shops  in  towns  in  the 
gouth  of  Italy  and  in  Sicily  at  the  present  time  (Plate 
XVII.  fig.  1).  They  resemble  these,  too,  in  this  respect, 
that  there  appear  in  very  few  cases  to  be  accommodations 
in  connection  with  the  shops  for  the  occupiers  and  their 
families,  who  must  have  lived  elsewhere,  as  modem  Italian 
ehopkeepers  very  commonly  do.  They  present  no  archi- 
tectural decoration  whatever  ;  the  fronts  are  merely  plain 
stuccoed  brick  walls,  with  a  large  square  opening  in  each, 
part  of  which  is  the  door,  and  part  the  window,  for  light- 
ing the  place  and  showing  the  goods. 

Whenever  a  private  house  or  gentleman's  mansion  was 
sihi.tted  in  a  good  place  for  business  (like  the  ground  floor 
of  many  modern  Italian  noblemen's  palaces),  the  street-front, 
or  fronts,  were  entirely  occupied  with  shops,  a  comparatively 
narrow  Entrance  to  the  house  being  preserved  in  a  conveni- 
ent part  between  some  two  of  them  (Plate  XVII.  fig.  3). 
The  door  to  this  is  sometimes  quite  plain,  but  at  times 
IB  decorated  with  pOasters,  When  the  site  permitted  such 
an  arrangement,  the  entrance  door  being  open,  a  passer- 
by could  look  completely  through  the  house  to  the  garden, 
or,  in  the  absence  of  a  garden,  to  the  extreme  boundary- 
wall,  on  which  was  painted  a  landscape  or  other  picture. 
An  arrangement,  it  may  be  observed,  not  unlike  this,  is 
common  in  some  of  the  Italian  cities  at  the  present  day ; 
but  the  mansions  being  now  built  in  stories,  and  the  upper 
^ries  alone_being  occupied  by  the  families,  a  merely 


pleasing  effect  is  produced  ;  whilst  in  the  former,  persons 
crossing  from  one  apartment  to  another  were  exposed  to 
view,  and  domestic  privacy  thus  completely  invaded,  to 
produce  a '"pretty  picture.  Inside  the  entrance  passage, 
which  may  be  from  10  to  12  feet  in  depth,  there  is  a 
space,  the  atrium,  generally  square,  or  nearly  so,  on  which 
different  rooms  open,  that  vary  in  size  from  10  feet  square 
to  10  feet  by  12,  or  even  12  feet  square ;  they  have  door- 
ways only,  and  were  probably  used  as  sleeping-chambers  by 
the  male  servants  of  the  family.  In  the  contre  of  this  court 
there  is  a  sunk  basin  or  reservoir  for  receiving  the  rain, 
called  the  impluvium,  rendering  it  likely  that  this  was 
roofed  over,  with  a  well-hole  to  admit  light  and  air,  and 
allow  the  rain  to  drop  from  the  "roof  into  the  reservoir. 
Connected  with  this  outer  court  was  the  kitchen  and  iti 
accessories.  If  the  site  allowed  the  second  cimrt  to  bti 
placed  beyond  the  first  in  the  same  direction  from  the 
entrance,  the  communication  was  by  a  wide  opening  not 
unlike  folding  doors  between  rooms  in  modern  houses, 
generally  with  a  space  intervening,  which  was  variously 
occupied ;  or  a  mere  passage  led  from  one  to  the  other. 
The  second  or  inner  court  is  generally  much  larger 
than  the  first,  and  is  for  the  most  part  a  parallelogram, 
but  variously  proportioned.  It  forms  a  tctrastobn,  being 
open  in  the  middle  and  arranged  with  a  peristyle  of 
columns,  colonnading  a  covered  walk  all  round.  On  this 
the  best  and  most  finished  apartments  open ;  but  they  are 
of  such  various  sizes,  and  are  so  variously  arranged,  that 
it  is  not  easy  to  determine  more  than  that  they  included 
the  refectory,  the  Lbrary,  and  sleeping-rooms.  Some  of 
them,  indeed,  are  such  as  must  have  been  useless  except 
for  the  last  purpose  ;  these,  perhaps,  were  the  apartments 
of  the  female  branches  of  a  family,  at  least  in  most  cases. 
Some  houses,  however,  have  a  nest  of  small  ceUa  in  an 
inner  corner  or  secluded  recess,  which  may  have  been  the 
gynaecemn ;  but  that  is  far  from  being  common.  Exhe- 
drjB  or  recesses,  open  in  front  to  the  atrium,  are  common, 
and  are  often  painted  with  more  care  and  elegance  than 
any  other  part  of  the  house ;  but  generally  the  walls  are 
everywhere  painted — in  the  more  common  places  flat,  with 
a  slight  degree  of  ornament,  perhaps,  and  in  the  best  rooms, 
with  arabesques  and  pictures  in  compartments.  The 
architectural  decorations  are  mostly  painted;  the  ornaments 
are  not  unfrequently  elegant,  but  the  architecture  itself  of 
the  mansions  is  bad  in  almost  every  sense.  ■  The  rooms 
being  windowless,  would,  when  covered,  be  necessarily 
dark ;  the  doors  are  arranged  without  any  regard  t« 
uniformity,  either  in  size  or  situation.  The  street-fronts 
of  those  houses  which,  not  being  in  a  good  business  situar 
tion,  were  not  occupied  with  shops,  were  not  merely  un-' 
adorned,  but  were  actually  deformed  by  loop-holes,  to  light 
some  passage  or  inner  closet  which  had  no  door  on  one  of 
the  courts.  (Plate  XVTI.  fig.  8.)  The  columns  of  the  second 
courts  are  generally  in  the  worst  style  possible :  those 
which  have  foliated  capitals,  and  may  be  considered  com- 
positions of  the  Corinthian  order,  are  the  best;  but  the 
imitations  of  Doric  and  Ionic  are  both  mean  and  ugly. 
From  the  uses  to  which  they  were  put,  and  the  wideness' 
of  their  intercolumniations,  together  with  the  fact  that 
none  of  them  have  been  found  in  Pompeii,  it  is  probable 
that  the  entablatures  wore  of  wood,  and  were  consequently 
burnt  at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  city,  and  broken 
up  by  the  inhabitants,  almost  all  of  whom  certainly  escaped,' 
and  who,  it  is  very  evident,  returned,  when  the  fiery  shower 
and  the  conflagration  had  ceased,  to  remove  whatever  they 
could  find  of  thdr  property  undestroyed  ;  for  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  roofs  and  ceilings  all  over  the  city 
are  entirely  gone,  and  the  uncovered  and  broken  walls 
remain,  from  8  to  10  feet  only  in  height.  Everything, 
indeed,  clearly  demonbtrates  that  great  exertions  were  used 
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to  recover  wjiatevcr  was  valuable ;  and  it  is  very  probable, 
ooreover,  that  the  place  was  constantly  resorted  to  by 
Iteasure-seekera  for  perhaps  centuries  after  the  calamity 
occurred.  It  may  also  be  remarked  that  the  loftier  edifices, 
Which  would  have  been  unburicd  by  the  ashes,  had  been 
thrown  down  by  an  earthquake  about  sixteen  years  before 
the  volcanic  shower  fell,  and,  therefore,  were  the  more 
eat'ly  covered.  Other  showers  must  have  fallen  since 
that  '.vhich  destroyed  the  city,  to  produce  the  complete 
fUling  up  of  every  part  and  the  general  level  throughout. 
Hence  we  are  still  uninformed  as  to  the  structure  and 
disposition  of  the  roofs  and  ceilings  of  the  houses  of  the 
ancients.  The  doors,  too,  of  whatever  materials  they  were 
composed,  are  entirely  gone:  there  remain,  however,  here 
and  there  indications — and  even  charred  fragments — of 
wooden  door-posts,  but  they  belong  to  outer  or  street  doors, 
leaving  it  probable  that  a  matting  of  some  kind,  suspended 
from  the  lintel,  formed  the  usual  doors  to  rooms.  It  is,  in 
fact,  supposed  that  curtains  answered  the  purposes  of 
doors  to  the  interiors.  In  these  particulars,  imfortunately, 
Herculaneum  affords  but  little  assistance,  as  the  mode  of 
its  destruction  was  similar  to  that  of  Pompeii,  though, 
upon  the  whole,  Herculaneum  is  more  likely  to  furnish 
information  on  these  particulars  than  its  sister  in  misfor- 
tune. Although  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  Eomans 
understood  the  manufacture  of  glass,  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  they  were  accustomed  to  apply  it  as  freely  as 
we  do  to  exclude  the  weather  and  transmit  light.  It  was, 
however,  sometirhes  used;  one  wooden  frame  with  four 
small  squares  of  glass  has  been  found ;  another  brass 
frame  with  the  glass  movable  ;  and  one  piece  of  glass  of 
considerable  size  was  found  in  one  of  the  walls  of  a  batL 
The  floors  of  the  houses  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  are 
all  of  mosaic  work,  coarser  and  simpler  in  the  less  import- 
ant parts,  and  finer  and  more  ornate  in  the  more  finished 
apartments :  the  ornaments  are  borders,  dots,  frets, 
labyrinths,  flowers,  and  sometimes  figures.  In  this,  too, 
the  superior  advantages  the  moderns  enjoy  are  evident. 
The  ancients  did  not  understand  how  to  construct  wooden 
floors,  or,  at  least,  they  did  not  apply  timber  to  that  use.  A 
few  rude  and  narrow  staircases  are  found  in  Pompeii,  which, 
it  is  very  probable,  were  to  afford  access  to  the  terraces  or 
flat  roofs,  for  they  are  not  common,  and  no  portion  of  an 
upper  story  remains  in  any  part.  Sufiicient  remains  have, 
however,  been  found  to  show  that  the  upper  stories  often 
overhung  the  lower  front,  as  in  mediseval  houses;  the  fronts 
being  made  of  woodwork,  supported  on  a  prolongation  of 
the  floor  joists.'  ■  In  one  part  of  the  city  the  houses  on  one 
side  of  the  street  are  on  a  declivity:  there  a  commodious 
flight  of  stairs  is  found  to  lead  from  the  atrium  in  front 
to  another  lower  court  and  rooms,  not  under  the  houses 
but  behind  them ;  for  we  do  not  find  an  under-ground 
story  in  the  Pompeian  houses.  On  the  shores  of  the  Bay 
of  BaisB,  and  at  Cicero's  Formian  Villa  ou  the  Gulf  of 
Gaeta,  however,  there  are  crypts  or  arched  chambers  under 
the  level  of  the  mansions,  the  sites  requiring  substructions; 
but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  even  these  were  used  as 
parts  of  the  house,  and  as  we  use  cellars,  for  they  present 
no  indications  of  stairs,  and  have  no  regular  means  of 
intercommunicati  on. 

f  Numerous  remains  of  Roman  hou&ea  are  found  in  all 
the  colonies,  and  notices  of  many  in  England  will  be  found 
in  the  Archceolocfia,  and  other  archaeological  publications. 
They  are  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  quoted  here, 
but  they  serve  to  show  that  the  Romans  carried  with 
them  into  other  lands  the  same  habits,  and  even  practised 
the  same  mode  of  construction  which  they  adopted  at 
home,  j  One  very  remarkable  exception  exists,  viz.,  in  the 
Hauran  in  SjTia.  The  edifices  there  were  first,  we  believe, 
ftoticed  by  Humboldt.     They  have  since  been  described  in 


detail  by  Mr  Cyril  Graham  and  others,  and  have  beeai 
admirably  illustrated  by  Count  Vogue.  The  country  was 
conquered  by  the  Eomans  at  the  end  of  the  1st  century 
A.D.,  and  the  houses,  (fee,  seem  to  range  in  date  from  that 
time,  or,  perhaps,  earlier,  to  the  end  of  the  4th.  They 
are  contained  within  stone  walls,  forming  small  towns,' 
and  so  numerous  that  sixty  of  these  walled  cities  have 
been  counted,  all  row  desolate,  but  in  many  cases  remain- 
ing almost  perfect  even  to  the  doors,  shutters,  and  paving 
of  streets.  The  remains  are  chiefly  of  Louses  whose  walls 
are  of  basalt.  The  rooms  are  12  to  20  or  25  feet  square, 
with  strong,  arched  ribs  thrown  across,  supporting  a  ceiling 
of  thick  slabs  of  basalt.  Some  of  these  are  as  much  at 
18  by  12  feet,  and  6  inches  thick.  The  doors  and  shutters 
are  of  the  same  material,  often  panelled  as  though  of 
Wood.  A  specimen  of  these,  and  also  some  of  the  carvingaj 
are  in  the  British  Museum. 

Basilicas. — We  have  left  these  to  the  last,  as  they  an! 
more  intimately  connected  than  any  other  ancient  architect 
tural  forms  with  those  of  the  Christians.  They  seem  to 
have  been  at  first  much  the  same  class  of  building  as  our 
Royal  Exchange,  both  as  regards  use  and  plan ;  open  in' 
the  centre,  with  porticoes  round.  Then  all  was  roofed 
over,  and  a  sort  of  triforium  or  gallery  foiiued  over  the  por- 
ticoes. At  one  end  was  a  recess,  often  circular  and  parted 
off  from  the  rest  by  a  screen  of  columns.  This,  with  the 
space  in  front  of  it,  formed  the  Tribunal  In  Trajan'a,- 
there  seems  to  have  been  an  apse  at  each  end.  Remains 
are  foUnd  at  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  Treves,  itc.  A 
complete  exception  to  the  ordinary  form  is  found  in  the 
Basilica  of  Maxentius  Cformerly  known  as  the  temple  of: 
Peace)  at  Rome. 

R^suiii. — Roman  architecture,  as  we  know  it,  dat^ 
only  from  about  the  Christian  era,  aud  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  spread  from  that  time  is  something  marvelloufl. 
Through  nearly  the  whole  extent  of  the  Roman  empire,' 
through  Italy,  Asia  Minor,  Sicily,  Britain,  France,  Syria,' 
Africa, — with  one  great  exception,  Eg3rpt,-^all  was  Roman 
in  mouldings,  ornaments,  details,  the  very  style  of  carving 
and  the  construction.  No  matter  what  the  country  or  the 
architect,  aU  seem  to  have  lost  their  nationality  when  the 
Roman  came,  and  to  have  adopted  implicitly  his  system  of 
design  and  decoration.  It  has  been  seen  that  he  copied 
the  orders  and  much  of  the  leading  forms  of  his  buildings' 
from  the  Greeks.  But  he  speedily  added  others.  The  apse 
and  the  circle  on  plan  were  his ;  so  were  the  dome  and  the 
arch  in  elevation ;  and  thus  he  enlarged  at  once  the  whole 
range  of  the  architect's  powers,  and  whilst  utterly  disre- 
garding the  delicate  refinements  of  the  Greeks,  secured  a 
freedom  of  design  which  resulted  at  length  in  our  Pointed 
architecture. 

But  great  as  the  advance  was,  it  seems  to  have  been 
arrested  just  when  opportunities  were  offered,  on  the 
giundest  scale,  for  bringing  about  the  ribblest  results.  The 
Roman  architect  seems  to  have  been  unable  to  reach  th» 
highest  efi'ort  of  art,  viz.,  to  bring  the  whole  of  any  grand 
edifice  into  one  splendid  mass,  to  concentrate  the  detailed 
parts  into  one  grand  whcle.  But  in  reflecting  on  what  the 
Roman  did  not  do,  we  rcust  not  forget  that  we  owe  to  hini 
some  of  the  grandest  fcrma  to  which  ■we  too  are  ncrf 
accustomed. 

«  We  now  come  to  a  complete  change  in  the  structurea 
which  we  have  to  describe.  Henceforth  we  shall  find  no 
Forum,  no  public  bath,  theatre,  temple,  or  house.  AIT 
these  forms  disappear,  and  for  nearly  700  years,  until 
the  time  when  the  Norman  castle  arose,  well-nigh  every 
building  of  architectural  merit  was  in  some  way  or  other 
ecclesiasticaL  4  But  with  our  Christian  faith  there  arose 
forms  of  beauty  utterly  unknown  to  the  Pagan,  which 
^Sulminated  in jthe  glories  of  Lincoln  and  Canterbury.'^ 
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In-  tll089  countries  which  received  the  Christian  religion 
■from  Romd;  But  which  did  not  contain  such  mines  of  archi- 
tectural- matcfi.il  in  temples,  amphitheatres,  and  palaces, 
S0'  Italy  did,  and,  indeed,  in  the  remoter  parts  of  Italy 
itself,,  which  did  not  contain  them  as  Rome  did,,  churches 
were  constructed  in  imitation  of  those  of  the  metropolis 
of  the  Christian  world.  These  being  the  work  of  a  semi- 
barbarous  and  unpolished  people,  were  of  necessity  com- 
paratively rudo,  and  from  them  arose  the  Gothic  archi- 
tecture of  the  Middle  Agce, — not  from  any  previously 
Bxiating  style  of  architecture  among  the  northern  nations 
who  ovorraa  Italy  and  subverted  the  Roman  power,  the 
rude. Celtic  monuments  being  the  only  specLmen.'s  of  archi. 
tecture  they  possessed.--'The  transitional  style  of  archi* 
tecture  referred  to  wUl  be  found  in  what  are  called  th^ 
Saxon  and  Norman  buildings  of  England,  and  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  in  all  parts  of  Europe  in  which 
the-  Romans  had  been  masters,  and  particidarly  in  those 
(Which  adhered  to  the  Roman  commuuiou  in  the  great  divi- 
sion of  the  churches.  The  general  forms  and  modes  of 
arrangement  peculiar  to  Roman  architecture  may  bo  traced 
throughout ,  in  some  specimens  they  are  more  and  in 
others  less  obvious,  but  the  leading  features  are  the  same. 
Tiua  is  more  evident  in  Italy  than  elsevr}iera  In  the 
early  Roman  basilicas  and  churches,  some  of  which  are 
of  the  age  of  Constautine,  and  which  were  constructed 
in  the  Roman  style,  the  first  divergencies  occur;  in  those 
which  are  later  thej.  are  still  greater,  and  distance  of  time 
and  place  appears  BtUl  to  have  increased  them,  till  what 
may  be  called  a  new  style  was  formed,  having  peculiari- 
ties of  its  own,  but  even  more  clearly  doducible  from  its 
origin  tEan  Roman  is  from  Greek  or  Greek  from  Egyptian. 
The  variation  in  the  development  from  the  parent  stock  is 
great,  but  in  all  cases  there  is  more  or  lass  evidence  of  the 
descent.  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  there  was  one 
important  modification  of  Roman  art,  and  this  was  the 
Roman  art  modified  by  contact  with  the  East,  and  known 
commonly  as  Byzantine.  Its  influence  was  felt  first  and 
most  strongly  in  St  Mark's,  Venice,  a  building  which  is 
entirely  Byzantine  in  stylo  as  opposed  to  Romanesque. 
From  Venice  it  was  copied  in  Perigueux  in  the  church  of 
Bt  Front,  and  this  copy  influenced  the  style  of  a  vast 
number  of  buildings  in  the  south-west  of  France.  St 
Mark's,  again,  had  a  great  influence  on  the  Lombard 
works  of  Northern  Italy,  and  these  were  the  originals  from 
which  Germany,  by  way  of  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  derived 
^U  its  mediaeval  buildings.  To  the  greater  part  of  France 
^nd  to  England  the  stream  of  art  was  much  more  purely 
Romanesque,  being  the  result  of  knowledge  of  genuine 
Poman  art,  with  little,  if  any,  influence  from  the  East. 
In  Spain  we  soo  the  direct  influence  of  the  Romans,  the 
direct  influenca  of  the  Arab,  and  the  indirect  Byzantine 
influence  of  the  south-west  of  France,  all  materially  affecting 
the  development  of  the  national  architectura  As  might 
be  expected,"  this  style  was  not  the  same  in  all  the  countries 
which  practised  it;  it  was  derived,  in  them  all,,  from  the' 
eame  source,  as  we  have  shown,  but  was*-,  materially 
Influenced  by  the  habits,  njianners,  and  state  of.  civilisation 
of  the  various  nations,  and  much,  too,  by  their  means 
communication  with  Rome.  This,  in  strictness,  may  be 
palled  Gothic  architecture,  as  it  was  partly  induced  by  the 
Gothic  invasions  of  Italy,  and  was  invariably  practised 
by  the  nations  to  whpm  that  term  may  with  propriety  bo 
applied.  It  arose  in  the  4th  century,  and  waa>  subverted 
m  the  12th  by  the  injention  or  introduction  of  the  pointed 
.irch,  which  mark's  a  new  era;,  andwaa-  deatined  to  cive. 
birth  to  a  new  style  in  architecture; 

"Where,  when,  and.  with,  wican'  the 'Epinted  form  origin- 


I  ated  has  been  more  discussed  and  disputed  tlian  the  3i^ 
covery  of  the  properties  of  the  arch  itself.  Sonie  have 
contended  tkit  it  was  suggested  by  the  int'e^EsdctionE  pi 
semicucular  arches,  as  they  were  employed  in  omamehft 
iug  the  fronts  of  edifices  in  the  preceding  style ;  somoj 
that  groined  arches  of  the  same  form  gave  the  idea ;  others 
have  referred  it  to  the  interlacing  of  the  branches  of  trees 
when  planted  in  parallel  rows, — to  an  imitation  of  wicker- 
work, — to  a  figure  used  on  conventual  seals, — to  the 
principle  of  the  pyramid, — to  Noah's  ark, — to  chanca 
Such  a  mass  of  conflicting  opinions,  almost  aU  supported 
by  some  show  of  reason,  and  more  or  leas  by  evidence 
may  be  called  a  proof  of  the  impossibility  of  determininl 
the  question.  There  is  one  striking  fact,  however,  whicl 
has  been  overlooked  by  many  of  the  theoiists  in  the 
discussion-  of  the  question ;  it  is,  that  the  pointed  arcH 
made  its  appearance  almost  at  the  same  moment  of  time  is 
all  the  civilised  countries  of  Europe.  •  fflus  is  proved  by 
the  controversies  of  those  who  claim  its  invention  for  thek 
respective  nations ;  for  none  of  them  can  produce  genuine 
specimens  of  it  before  a  certain  period,  to  which  they  cap 
all  reach.  Now,  if  it  had  been  invented  in  any  o£  tHfl 
European  nations,  that  one  would  certainly  have  been  able 
to  show  specimens  of  it  of  a  date  considerably  anterior  to 
some  of  the  others ;  for  though  it  might  by  chance  havi 
been  soon  comnmnicated  to  any  one  of  them,  the  impro^ 
bability  is  great  that  it  would  immediately'  have  rea(diea 
them  all,  and  have  been  at  once  adopted  by'  all,  to  th? 
subversion  of  their  previously  practised  forms  of  construe^ 
tion.  The  infrequent  and  imperfect  modes  of  communi' 
cation  between  the  different  countries  of  Europe  8t  tbB 
period  referred  to,  furnish  another  reason  why  it  is  not 
probable  that  a  discovery  of  the  kind  should  travel  rapidly 
from  one  to  another.  Considering  these  things,  and 
particularly  the  fact  of  the  almost  simultaneous  int^'oductioD 
of  the  pointed  arch  to  the  various  nations  of  Europe,  as  it 
appears  by  their  monuments  iiimediately  after  the  first 
Crusade,  in  which  they  all  bore  a  part,  connected  witi 
existing  evidence  that  ii;  was  commonly  used  in  the  East 
at  and  anterior  to  that  period,  the  most  rational  and 
satisfactory  theory  seems  to  he  that  a  knowledge  of  it  waa 
acquired  by  the.  Crusaders  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  brought 
home  to  their  respective  countries  by  them.  In  Europe 
there  are  found  rude  a])proaches  to  the  pointed  form  in 
some  of  the  earlier  Gothic  structures ;  but  we  believe  it 
may  be  safely  asserted  that  nothing  can  be  indicated  of  a 
date  beyond  that  of  the  first  Crusade,  approaching  the  simple 
but  perfect  lancet  arch,  which,  it  is  not  denied,  came^  into 
use' immediately  after  that  period;  whereas  tolorably^wellj 
authenticated  examples  of  it  are  found  in  the  East,;, en 
sufficient  antiquity  to  induce  the  opinion  that  it  was  "^ 
th^t  time  imported  thence.  It  is,  moreover,  indisp'utabic 
that  the  Saracenic  or  Mahometan  nations,  who  were  nevei 
known  in  those  times  to  adopt  any  European  cuHtoaa 
or  invention  of  any  kind,.do  use,  and  have  used,  the  pointed 
arch.  It  was  very  extensively  employed  in  various  parts  oi 
-Asia,  and  nowhere  in  more  sumptuoas  edifices  or  with 
greater  effect  than  in  the  structures  erected  by  the  Maho- 

'  metan  conquerors  of  India.  'With  what  nation  of  the  East, 
and  in  what  manner,  the  pointed  arch  originated,  are  pro)>- 
of  I  lems  equally  difficult  to  solve.  '  'We  have  not  been  able  to 
discover  that  the  properties,  of  the  arch  were  known  to  tha 
Eg3rptian3  or  to  the  Greeks,  and  there  is  no  evidence  toj 
show  that  they  were  known  to  the  Persians  or  to  the 
Indians  of  ancient  times ;  but  f tructnres  are  found  in  the 

■  countries  of  those  nations  in  which  chambers  are  domed! 

'  audi. apert-ores   covered  with  a  pointed' arch,   produced, 
however,   by  gathering,  or.. corbelling  over,   and    not  bji 

'arched  structure.     It  is  not  inlprobable,  therefore,  that, 
such  things  existing,  when  the  properties  of  the  arch.hs' 
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came  known,  ^hat  form  would  be repeated^pon  itj'and  the 

result  would  be  tbe  lancet  arch, — the  prototype,  the  germ 
of  the  style.  Tie  pointed  arch,  on  its  introduction  into 
Europe,  wa3*not  accompanied  by  any  of  its  ordinary  acccs- 
Bories  in  after-time, — its  light  clustered  pillars,  its  mullions, 
foliations  or  featherings,  and  graceful  tracery.  These  de- 
velopments resulted  from  its  adoption;  so  that  whether 
the  arch  itself  was  invented  in  Europe  or  imported  from 
the  East,  to  the  European  nations  must  be  assigned  the 
credit  of  developing  the  beautiful  style  of  architecture 
■whose  distinguishing  feature  it  ia. 

Before  proceeding  further  with  this  subject,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  determine  by  what  name  this  style  is  to  be  desig- 
nated. There  have  been  only  too  many  arguments  and 
discussions  on  the  name  which  is  most  appropriate  to  the 
style.  By  common  consent  the  word  Gothic  is  used  aU 
over  Europe  to  designate  it,  and  it  now  hardly  matters 
whether  or  not  there  was  originally  good  reason  for  the  use 
of  such  a  term.  One  of  the  first  in  England  to  use  the 
term  was  Sir  Henry  Wotton.  It  was  continued  by  Evelyn, 
who  applied  it  more  directly ;  and  the  authority  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  finally  settled  its  application.  But  they 
used  the  term  as  one  of  reproach  for  what  they  thought  a 
savage  and  uncivilised  sort  of  art,  though  it  was  in  vain 
that,  by  th'e  use  of  a  bad  name,  they  attempted  to  deny 
the  merit  of  that  which  was  after  all  the  only  nationally  de- 
veloped style  of  their  own  country  as  well  as  of  the  whole 
of  Northern  Europe.  In  the  last  century,  through  the 
influence  and  enthusiasm  of  Horace  Walpole,  and  afterwards 
of  John  Carter,  an  eminent  artist  and  architect,  a  better 
taste  was  formed,  and  this  led  to  the  appreciation  of  that 
which  is,  indeed,  the  English  national  style.  Many  at- 
tempts were  made  to  explode  the  totally  irrelevant  appel- 
lation of  "  Gothic  "  which  had  been  applied  to  the  style, 
but  without  efl'ect.  Some  writers  have  called  it  Italian, 
others  German,  others  Xorman  or  French,  others  British, 
and  many  have  contended  for  the  exclasive  term  English. 
To  this  last  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  lent  its  influence, 
but  with  equal  inefficiency,  for  the  term  Gothic  still  pre- 
vails. Mr  Britton,  than  whom  perhaps  no  man  possessed 
a  greater  right  to  aflix  an  appellation  to  the  pointed  arch 
style,  from  the  splendid  services  he  has  done  it  in  the  pub- 
Kcation  of  his  Cathedral  and  Architectural  A^itiquitics, 
wished  to  introduce  a  term  which  is  not  at  all  unlikely  to 
auccead,  as  it  is  equally  appropriate  and  independent  of 
national  feeling  andhj-pothetic  origin.  He  called  it  Chris- 
tian architecture,  and  in  this  he  was  followed  by  the 
younger  Pugin  and  many  others.  This,  as  a  generic  term, 
would  admit  each  nation  possessing  specimens  of  it  to  dis- 
tinguish its  own  species  or  style ;  and  as  the  varieties  -of 
Hellenic  architecture  are  known  by  the  names  of  the 
tribes  or  nations  who  are  presumed  to  have  originated 
them, — Dorian,  Ionian,  and  Corinthian, — so  might  Christian 
architecture  be  English  or  British,  German,  French,  ic,  for 
each  has  its  peculiarities.  These  species  would  again  in- 
dividually admit  of  classification,  according  to  the  changes 
each  underwent  in  the  course  of  its  career.  One  objec- 
tion, however,  has  been  taken  to  Mr  Britten's  distinctive 
appellation.  It  is,  that  "  Christian "  applies  as  'weU  to 
what  may  also  properly  be  called  the  Gothic  style — that 
which  arose  on  the  extinction  of  Roman  architecture,  and 
was  subverted  by  the  introduction  of  the  pointed  arch, 
and  which,  indeed,  owed  its  diffusion  and  progress,  if  not 
its  origin,  to  the  Christian  religion.  We  are  therefore  still 
left  to  seek  a  Kuitable  appellation  ;  and  in  the  absence  of  a 
better,  are  inclined  to  use  the  terra  Pointed,  which  is  not 
only  distinctive,  but  descriptive  ;  it  hps,  too,  the  irexit  of 
being  general,  so  that  it  may  mark  the  genus,  while  the 
national  species  and  their  varieties  may  be  distinguished  by 
their  peculiarities  as  before/  \ 


The  pointed  arch  was  a  graft  on  the  Romanesque,  Lom- 
bard, and  Byzantine  architecture  of  Europe,  just  as  the 
circular  arch  of  the  Romans  had  been  on  the  columnar 
ordinances  of  the  Greeks  ;  but  with  a  widely  different 
result.  The  amalgamation  in  the  latter  case  destroyed  the 
beauty  of  both  the  stock  and  the  scion  ;  while  in  the  former 
the  stock  lent  itself  to  the  modifying  influence  of  its  para- 
sitical nursling,  gradually  gave  up  its  heavy,  dull,  and 
cheerless  forms,  and  was  eventually  lost  ia  its  beautiful 
offspring,  as  the  unlovely  caterpillar  is  in  the  gay  and 
graceful  butterfly. 

We  all  know  that  arcnitecture  has  had  its  origin  in 
religious  feelings  and  observances — that  its  noblest  monu- 
ments among  the  pagan  nations  of  antiquity  were  temples 
to  the  gods— whilst  the  rude  nations  of  the  north  in  the 
iliddle  Ages  devoted  their  energies,  after  their  conversion 
to  Christianity,  to  the  construction  of  suitable  edifices  for 
the  worship  of  the  Almighty ;  and  we  find,  again,  that 
the  most  extensive  and  most  splendid  structures  raised  by 
the  same  people,  when  the  b'ght  of  learning  had  begun  to 
shine  upon  them,  and  a  new  and  more  beautiful  style  of 
architecture  had  been  developed,  were  dedicated  to  the 
same  purpose.  In  addition,  however,  many,  hardly  less 
magnificent,  and  not  less  beautiful,  were  raised  for  the 
purposes  of  education,  and  became  the  nurseries  of  science 
and  literature.  Kings  and  nobles  also  employed  archi- 
tecture in  the  composition,  arrangement,  and  decoration  of 
their  palaces  and  castles;  and  though  fordomestic  purpose* 
its  aid  was  not  so  largely  required,  it  was  equally  used. 
The  remains  which  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  earlier 
portion  of  the  Sfiddle  Ages  are  comparatively  small,  but 
there  is  ample  evidence  to  show  that  the  style  was  uni- 
versal in  its  application,  and  so  full  of  life  and  vigour  that 
every  implement,  every  piece  of  furniture,  ahd  every  detail 
of  dress  or  ornament,  was  governed  then,  just  as  in  the 
best  period  of  classic  art,  by  the  rules  of  art  which  were 
observed  in  the  largest  and  stateliest  of  the  public  build- 
ings of  the  time. 

Wnsn  the  practice  of  building  nouses  m  stones  com- 
menced cannot  be  correctly  ascertained,  though  it  was 
usual  among  the  Romans,  as  we  know  by  the  example  of 
Pompeii,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  usual  during  the 
iliddle  Ages.  We  frequently,  indeed,  find  an  apparent 
equivalent  for  the  term  story  used  by  the  ancient  writers, 
both  sacred  and  pro'fane  ;  but  it  must  be  remarked  that 
none  of  the  ancient  remains,  whether  of  public  or  private 
structures,  afford  evidence  that  it  was  a  common  practice 
even  among  the  Romans  to  build  more  than  one  story 
above  the  ground  floor ;  and  it  was  less  likely  to  be  com- 
mon among  the  Eastern  nations,  with  whom  the  practice  is 
not  very  general,  even  at  the  present  day.  Indeed,  with- 
out considerable  proficiency  in  the  art  of  construction,  it  iar 
hardly  practicable  to  erect  buildings  in  stories  with  such 
slight  materials  as  were  used  by  the  Romans  in  some  of 
their  domestic  edifices.  We  find,  however,  in  the  oldest 
exisring  works  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  particularly  in 
some  of  the  secular  structures  of  Venice,  a  degree  of  in- 
telligence evinced  in  this  respect  far  surpassing  anything 
found  in  ancient  remains.  Possibly  the  skill  was  princi- 
pally acquired  in  that  city  from  the  necessity  of  making 
artificial  foundations,  which  consequently  required  a  super- 
structure not  unnecessarily  cumbrous  ;  and  again,  to  make 
slight  walls  sufficiently  strong,  they  must  be  skilfully 
bonded  in  themselves,  and  bound  together,  which  could 
only  be  done  by  means  of  a  material  possessing  consider- 
able length  and  great  fibrous  tenacity — whence  arose  framed 
floors  of  timber.  These,  by  their  strength,  their  obvious 
utility  and  convenience,  added  to  the  want  of  space  which 
existed  in  a  thriving  and  populous  community  on  a  very 
restricted  spot  of  oury  land,  superindueod^in  the. fecond 
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place,  the  building  of  additional  stories,  xrhich  ■w5uld 
%oon  be  imitated  in  other  places.  But  in  whatever  man- 
ner the  improvement  took  place,  the  fact  that  it  was 
(made  is  certain ;  and  we  find  it  applied  in  all  the  works 
of  the  European  nations,  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil, 
ffrom  the  9th  and  10th  centuries  downwards.  The  com- 
bination of  masonry  and  carpentry  in  building  tended 
greatly  to  the  advancement  of  both  ;  for,  it  being  required 
at  times  to  make  them  act  independently  of  each  other, 
additional  science  and  art  were  necessary,  as  the  propor- 
tions must  be  retained  that  were  given  to  similar  works  in 
which  they  co-operated.  To  this  is  to  be  traced  the  skill 
displayed  in  the  vaulted  roofs  and  ceilings,  in  the  towers 
and  lofty  spires,  of  some  of  our  Pointed  cathedrals  for  the  one, 
and  such  splendid  examples  of  construction  as  the  roof  of 
tVestminster  HaU  for  the  other.  On  this  point  Sir  William 
Chambers, 'who  was  certainly  no  depredator  oC  the  merits  of 
the  Romans  in  architecture,  says:  "In  the  constructive  part 
of  architecture  the  ancients  do  not  seem  to  have  been  great 
proficients"  (Gwilt's  Chambers's  Civ.  Areh.,  p.  128)  ;  then 
having  referred  many  of  what  he  calls  the  "deformities 
observable  in  Grecian  buildings  "  to  want  of  skill  in  con- 
struction, he  continues,  "  neither  were  the  Romans  much 
more  skilful ;  the  precepts  of  Vitruvius  and  Pliny  on  that 
subject  are  imperfect,  sometimes  erroneous,  and  the  strength 
or  duration  of  their  structures  is  more  owing  to  the  quantity 
and  goodness  of  their  materials  than  to  any  great  art  in 
putting  them  together.  It  is  not,  therefore,  from  any  of 
the  ancient  works  that  much  information  can  be  obtained 
in  that  branch  of  the  art.  To  those  usually  called  Gothic 
architects  we  are  indebted  for  the  first  considerable  im- 
provement in  construction.  There  is  a  lightness  in  their 
works,  an  art  and  boldness  in  their  execution,  to  which  the 
ancients  never  arrived,  and  which  the  modems  compre- 
hend and  imitate  with  difficulty.  England  contains  many 
magnificent  specimens  of  this  species  of  architecture, 
equally  admirable  for  the  art  with  which  they  are  built, 
the  taste  and  ingenuity  with  which  they  are  composed." 
To  this  ilr  Gwilt,  in  his  edition  of  Sir  William's  work,  adds, 
with  much  truth,  in  a  note,  "  There  is  more  constructive 
ikill  shown  in  Salisbury,  and  others  of  our  cathedrals,  than 
|n  all  the  works  of  the  ancients  put  together." 

Poiuted  architecture  took  root  and  grew  withf  almost 
fequal  vigour,  though  under  different  tonditions,  in  almost 
every  part  of  Europe.  But  the  honour  of  having  developed 
the  style  to  the  very  highest  perfection  must  undoubtedly 
be  adjudged  to  France,  or  rather  to  the  small  portion  of 
the  country,  including  Paris,  which  formed  the  old  He  de 
France.  In  Germany  there  was  much  less  natural  develop- 
ment. For  a  long  period  after  the  Lombard  style  had 
been  perfected  on  the  Rhine  no  variation  of  moment  was 
adopted,  imtil  German  architects  attempted  at  Cologne  to 
outvie  and  rival  the  magnificence  of  Amiens.  In  Spain 
the  architects  of  some  of  the  finest  buildings  were  French- 
men, and  the  ."ttyle  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  deve- 
loped there  at  all.  In  England,  on  the  contrary,  though 
our  earliest  Poiuted  buildings  were  undoubtedly  to  a  great 
extent  French  in  their  origin,  the  developments  of  the  art 
were  soon  entirely  national,  and  were  but  little  modified 
even  by  the  influence  of  the  foreign  religious  orders,  which 
(as  at  Fountains  Abbey)  had  so  much  power  over  many  of 
Dur  ecclesiastical  foundations.  From  England  the  style  was 
carried  by  Englishmen  to  Scotland, — a  poor  country,  with 
no  style  of  its  own,  and  no  cultivation  such  as  is  necessary 
to  produce  an  order  of  architects,  and  to  Ireland,  where  the 
English  architects  followed  the  footsteps  of  the  invading 
armies  ;  and  finally,  if  we  may  trust  the  evidence  of  the 
Btones  themselves,  to  the  coast  of  Norway,  where  the  cathe- 
dral of  Trondhjem  is  as  unmistakably  English  in  much  of 
«he  style  and  detail  as  any  English  cathedral   In  England  the 


development  of  the  style  is  plainly  marked,  aud  its  advance* 
are  easily  traceable.  We  find  in  various  portions  of  the 
same  edifice,  according  to  the  period  of  its  coustru.-tion, 
exemplifications  of  the  style,  from  the  ingxnfling  of  the 
simple  lancet  arch  on  the  Norman  piers  in  tho°tiiue  of 
Henry  IL,  to  the  highly  enriched  groinings  aud  ramified 
traceries  of  the  age  of  Henry  VIL;  but  the  changes  are  sc 
gradual,  and  are  so  finely  blended,  that  the  one  in  advance 
appears  naturally  to  result  from  that  which  cornea^  before 
it.  Although  the  nations  of  the  Continent  never  borrowed 
from  us,  but  were  themselves  originators,  it  is  very  cleai 
that  after  the  first  we  did  not  borrow  ;  for  our  stnutures 
bear  the  strongest  possible  marks  of  originality,  as  the 
gradual  advances  can  be  traced  from  one  feature  to  another 
in  a  way  wliich  is  quite  peculiar  to  this  country.  This, 
however,  wiU  be  explained  more  iii  detail  furtlur  on. 

ITie  Pointed  ArckiUcturi  of  Europe  genei-alli/. 
There  are  so  mauy  local  and  national  varieties  of  this 
style  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  dismiss  it  with  an 
account  of  its  features  in  one  district  or  country  only.  To 
do  this  would  be  to  give  an  entirely  wrong  and  inadequate 
conception  of  the  subject.  It  must  be  treated  geucrally 
under  the  hoads  of  the  several  countries  in  which  it  has 
flourished  most — as  England,  France,  G'eimany,  and  Sjiain. 
It  must  certainly  not  be  forgotten  in  talking  of  Italy. 
And  in  most  of  these  countries  it  might  properly  bo  sub- 
divided according  to  the  local  varieties  caused  either  by 
changes  in  the  political  geography,  or  by  physical  conditions 
which  so  largely  affect  the  details  and  variations  of  style 
in  architecture.  For  the  origin  of  all  these  developments 
of  the  style  we  must  go  back  to  Rome.  It  is  not  only 
that  in  the  Roman  states  we  see  the  origin  of  Romanesque 
architecture  gradually  developed  outof  the  Roman  buildings. 
The  same  process  was  going  on  at  the  same  time  all  over 
Europe  wherever  the  Roman  empire  extended.  We  have 
only  to  look  at  the  Roman  occupation  of  the  south  of 
France,  as  evidenced  by  the  still  magnificent  remains  of 
theatres  and  tombs  at  Aries,  of  the  amphitheatre  at  Nismes, 
of  the  theatre  at  Orange,  or  the  aqueduct  of  Pont  de  Card ; 
or  at  the  similar  works  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  at  Tarragona, 
or  in  its  very  centre  at  Segovia  ;  or  at  the  basilica,  gateway, 
and  theatre  at  Treves ;  or  in  our  own  couutry  at  the 
remains  of  Roman  buildings  jn  various  directions,  of  which 
Silchester  is  surpassed  in  interest  by  none ; — we  have  only 
to  look  at  all  these  in  order  to  see  that,  erected  as  they 
were  in  countries  which  at  the  time  were  little  better  than 
barbarous,  they  must  of  necessity  have  prepared  men  all 
over  Europe  for  the  same  sort  of  development  Th^ 
Romans  had  shown  them  the  use  of  the  arch,  the  column, 
and  the  vault ;  the  conversion  to  Christianity  gave  them  a 
great  want  to  satisfy  ;  and  finally,  the  revulsion  of  feeling 
when  the  supposed  mystical  year  of  our  Lord  1000,  with 
all  its  apprehended  accompanying  dangers,  had  passed  in 
safety,  gave  such  an  impetus  to  buildings  for  religious 
purposes  as  the  world  had  never  before  seen.  It  was  a 
lime  for  development,  therefore,  and  nearly  everywhere  the 
development  proceeded  from  the  same  premisses.  Roman 
art,  pure  and  simple,  was  the  general  foundation  of  all 
Romanesque  building,  and  it  was  only  slightly  modified  in 
certain  districts  by  the  introduction  of  the  Byzantino 
influence  from  Constantinople  to  Venice,  and  thence  i;i 
some  degree  to  some  other  cities  and  towns,  or,  as  in 
Pisan  buildings,  and  in  those  of  the  south  of  Italy  and 
south  of  Spain,  by  the  Greek  and-  Arab  influence  which 
was  so  great  down  to  the  end  of  the  13th  century.  An 
examination  of  the  earliest  European  churches — such,  for 
instance,  as  San  Clemente  and  San  Lorenzo  at  Rome — will 
show  how  entirely  they  were  constructed  on  Roman  models. 
From  them  we  go  in  Italy  to  Ravenna  oj  Toscanella,  tc 
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San  Miniato  at  Fltrence,  to  the  cathedral  of  Torcello,  to  San 
Zenone,  Verona,  and  San  Jticliele,  Pavia,  and  see  how 
gradually  but  surely  the  plan  and  details  were  being  deve- 
loped into  what  soon  became  a  new  style ;  and  from  these 
examples  we  may  follow  the  stream  of  art  from  the  south 
to  the  centre  of  France,  and  thence  to  this  country  and 
Germany.  Or  looking  at  other  developments  in  Italy,  we 
may  in  the  same  way  trace  a  succession  of  circular  build- 
ings, in  which  the  connection  and  sequence  is  clear,  leading 
us  as  it  does  from  the  Pantheon,  and  other  circular  Roman 
temples,  through  the  old  cathedral  of  Brescia  and  the 
grand  church  of  San  Vitale,  Ravenna,  to  the  cathedral  at 
Aachen,  and  so  to  our  own  circular  churches,  and  to  many 
of  those  which,  like  the  Marien  Kirche,  Treves,  though 
not  really  circular  in  appearance,  are  yet  so  planned  as  to 
fall  properly  within  the  same  class. 

The  course  of  progress  of  European  art  was  to  a  great 
extent  first  of  all  geographical  and  political.  For,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  influence  exercised  by  conquest  or  the  political 
connection  of  one  district  with  another,  it  is  remarkable 
how  much  particular  styles  are  limited  by  geographical 
divisions  and  boundaries,  by  the  courses  of  rivers,  the 
occurrence  of  convenient  building  materials,  and  other 
such  secondary  causes.  And  with  so  many  causes  for 
variations  of  style  in  existence,  it  will  be  quite  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  give  any  intelligible  account  of  the 
whole  course  of  Gothic  architecture,  even  in  the  shortest 
compass,  to  treat  separately  each  of  the  great  national 
divisions.  We  will  take  England  first,  only  premising 
that,  following  strict  order,  we  ought  to  have  begun  with 
Italy,  were  it  not  that,  in  spite  of  the  origin  of  aU  northern 
art  having  to  be  looked  for  there,  as  soon  as  it  came  to  be 
a  question  of  development,  almost  all  the  life  and  vigour 
of  architecture  in  the  Middle  Ages  is  to  be  seen  north 
and  not  south  of  the  Alps  ;  and  whatever  was  borrowed,  in 
the  first  instance,  from  Italy  was  paid  back  again  with 
interest  afterwards.  And  in  takingEngland  first,  we  have  the 
advantage  of  speaking  of  a  national  art,  of  which  every 
educated  Englishman  knows  some  of  the  examples,  so  as 
,to  be  more  able  to  follow  the  course  of  our  argument  than 
iwould  be  the  case  were  all  the  examples  of  its  application 
foreign  and  unknown  to  him. 

English  Gothic  Architecture. 

'  The  history  of  the  development  of  Gothic  architecture  is, 
perhaps,  more  easily  read  on  the  buildings  themselves  here 
than  it  is  in  any  other  part  of  Europe.  The  Roman  build- 
ings in  England  were  never  of  very  great  importance,  and 
were  not  always  standing  as  evidences  of  the  existence  of 
an  older  stylo,  which  might  be  looked  back  and  up  to  mth 
respect  and  admiration,  even  where  they  did  not  harmonise 
with  popular  customs.  Such  art,  nevertheless,  as  did  exist 
in  this  country  before  the  11th  century,  was,  no  doubt, 
derived  from  Roman  examples  existing  in  the  country,  and 
copied  in  a  rude  and  unskilful  fashion  by  native  workmen. 
The  existing  Roman  remains  show  that  there  was  quite 
enough  architectural  and  decorative  art  introduced  into  the 
country  by  the  Romans  to  have  formeda'school  of  masons, 
sculptors,  and  builders,  if  the  civilisation  of  the  people 
had  been  sufficient  to  make  them  desire  it.  Such  a  school  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  been  formed  if  we  look  at  the  few  and 
comparatively  rude  remains  of  buildings  certainly  erected  be- 
fore the  Norman  Conquest.  In  such  work  as  the  beautiful 
archway  recently  discovered  in  Britford  church,  Wilts, 
where  carving  of  stone-work  is  joined  with  brick  or  tile 
and  stone  in  a  very  elegant  fashion,  we  see  the  immediate 
effect  of  cultured  Roman  influence  and  example.  At  a 
later  date,  in  such  fine  works  as  the  steeple  of  Earl's  Barton, 
Northants,  we  see  only  the  rude  grandeur  of  compara- 
tively uncivilised  workmen  cognizant  only  at  a  distance  of 


good  Roman  work.  In  upwards  of  a  hundred  churche.'i, 
dispersed  in  various  parts  of  England,  fragments  more  or 
less  complete  of  these  early  buildings,  erected  before  the 
Norman  Conquest,  still  remain.  They  are  numerous 
enough  to  enable  us  to  classify  their  features  in  a  general 
way,  and  they  agree  in  certain  definite  points  of  differenco 
from  the  architecture  which  prevaDed  after  the  Norman 
Conquest.  It  is  probable  that  a  considerable  proportion  of 
these  buildings  were  erected  after  the  year  1000,  when  we 
recollect  the  influence  which  the  expected  end  of  the  world 
had  in  discouraging  building  shortly  before  that  date,  and 
how  enormous  the  zeal  for  building  was  as  soon  as  it  was 
safely  passed.  The  leading  features  of  the  buildings  erected 
before  the  Conquest' are  as  follows  : — (a.)  Quoins  at  angles 
alternately  long  and  short,  the  difference  being  so  marked 
as  to  be  seen  on  the  most  casual  inspection  ;  (6.)  Arrange- 
ment of  wall  faces  into  panels  by  means  of  vertical  strips 
or  pilasters  of  stone;  (c.)  Arches  built  not  only  in  semi- 
circular form,  but  frequently  (and  especially  for  arcading) 
with  straight  sides ;  {d.)  Rude  balusters,  generally  bulging 
outwards  in  the  centre,  used  to  divide  openings  of  more 
than  one  divison  (as,  e.g.,  belfry  windov.-s);  (e.)  Introduc- 
tion of  rudely  moulded,  chamfered,  or  plain  square  abaci 
at  the  springings  of  arches  ;  (/.)  Towers,  in  several  cases 
of  some  importance,  adorned  with  arcading,  formed  by 
pilasters  and  round  or  straight  sided  arches.  These  features 
are  all  represented  in  illuminated  MSS.  of  the  same  period, 
and  are  not  seen  in  works  executed  after  about  the  date  of 
the  Conquest.  It  is  this  fact  that  makes  the  year  1066  a 
convenient  year  for  dealing  with  as  the  assumed  commence- 
ment of  a  new  epoch.  But  in  fixing  this  date,  we  must 
remember  that,  though  the  Conquest  of  William  would  ac- 
count satisfactorOy  for  the  changed  style  of  building  which 
is  universally  seen  after  this  time,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Edward  the  Confessor's  Norman  education  led  naturally 
to  the  introduction  of  many  Norman  features  into  English 
work.  The  considerable  remains  of  that  king's  foundation 
at  Westminster  Abbey  aff"ord  good  evidence  of  the  fact, 
that  the  so-called  Saxon  style  had  been  abandoned  by  the 
workmen  employed  by  him,  and  that  the  way  was  being 
prepared  for  the  adoption  of  all  the  Norman  architecture 
features  even  before  the  imposition  of  the  Norman  rule.  \ 
The  succeeding  periods  of  English  architecture  have 
been  generally  divided  upon  similar  systems,  the  main 
dispute  among  antiquaries  and  architects  being  as  to  the 
nomenclature  of  the  various  styles  which  followed  each 
other  in  a  regular  course  of  development,  rather  than  as  to 
the  exact  period  of  change.  Between  the  complete  styles 
there  is  always  a  period  of  transition,  during  which  the 
features  of  the  styles  were  not  so  well  marked,  and  during 
which  the  progress  of  the  art  was  by  no  means  uniformly 
rapid  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  following  chrono- 
logical table  gives  the  main  divisions  : — 


From  the  reign  of  William 
I.  to  the  end  of  Stephen, 
1066  to  1154 

Henry  II.,  1154  to  1189 

Richard  I.  to  Henry  III., 
1189  to  1272..: 

Edward  1.,  1272  to  1307  ... 


Edward  II.,  1307  to  1327... 
Edward  III.,  1327  to  1377 


Richard  1 1.,. 1377  to  1399     I 

Henrj'  IV.  to  Henry  Vlll.,  j 
1399  tol6«_ J 


Style. 
Xorinan  ;  or  Romanesque. 

Transitional  from  Norman  to  Pointed. 
Early   English ;    First  Pointed ;    or 
Lancet.  \ 

Transition    from    Early    Pointed   to 
Complete,  or  Geometrical  Pointed. 
Geometrical  Pointed. 
Flowing ;  or  Curvilinear  Style. 

These  two  are  generally  treated  a» 
one  style,   called  by  Rickman  Deco- 
rated, by  others  Middle  Pointed. 
Transition  from  the  flowing  lines  of 
Decorated   or   Middle   Pointed   to 
the  stiff  and  hard  lines  of  the  suc- 
ceeding style.  I 
Third      Pointed  ;       or      Fectilin«ar 
(Sharpc) ;  or  Perpendicular  (Rick- 
man). 
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Xven  after  this  period  many  bnildinga  were  erected  in  a 
^baacid  imitation  of  Qothic,  but  their  features  do  not 
admit  of  their  being  classified  with  the  same  precision  as 
those  which  obtained  from  about  the  year  1066  to  1516. 
For  that  period  of  just  COO  years  so  regular  was  the 
levekipmcDt,  that  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  a  woU-in- 
lormetf  architect  or  antiquary  ought  always  to  be  able  to 
give,  within  tea  or  at  most  twenty  years,  the  date  of  any, 
bowevor  small  a  j-ortion  of  medieval  architecture,  with 
■Imost  absolute  certainty  of  being  correct  when  liis  judg- 
jKkent  can  be  tested  by  documentary  evidence.  With  this 
preface  we  will  now  describe,  in  as  condse  a  tnanncr  as 
possible,  the  features  of  the  various  divisions  given  in  the 
foregoing  table.  * 

The  characteristics  of  the  Xonnan  style  are,  no  doubt, 
generally  known.  The  works  executed  during  this  period 
were  on  so  colossal  a  scale,  and  so  many  of  them  are  still 
perfect,  that  every  opportunity  is  afforded  for  studying 
them  ia  all  parts  of  England.  It  may  be  observed,  too, 
that  there  is  less  variety  in  the  cliaractor  of  the  style  in 
different  dioceses  or  counties  than  there  is  in  the  case  of 
subsequent  works.  The  earlier  works,  as,  e.g.,  Walkelyn's 
transepts  at  Winchester  Cathedral,  are  comparatively  simple 
and  rude.  The  arches  are  umnoulded,  the  capitals  are  of 
the  simplest  form  of  cushion  capital;  and  grand  and  solemn 
as  the  work  is,  it  cannot,  for  refinement  and  beauty  of  detail, 
be  compared  to  the  later  Norman  work  in  which,  instead  cf 
mdnnte  directions  being  given  to  the  workmen,  they  were 
encouraged  to  develop  their  own  taste  and  ingenuity  in  the 
decorative  sculpture  with  which  they  so  elaborately  covered 
their  architectural  mouldings  But  still,  the  principles  of 
construction,  and  of  the  decoration  of  it,  were  identical 
thi'oughout  the  whole  period.  The  ground-plan  of  most 
Norman  churches  was  cruciform,  with  a  central  tower, 
the  east  end  being  very  frequently  apsidal  The  aisles 
were  divided  from  the  naves  by  columns  of  vast  siziB, 
sometimes  circular,  sometimes  octagonal,  and  sometimes 
simply  clustered.  The  arches  were  for  the  most  part 
semicircular,  save  towards  the  end  of  the  period  when  the 
pointed  arch  was  often  used  where  much  strength  was 
required,  though  the  round  arch  was  still  used  everywhere 
for  ornament.  The  windows  in  small  buildings  were  mere 
narrow  slits  in  the  wall,  probably  not  meant  to  receive 
glazing,  and  opening  out  with  a,  wide  splay  on  the 
inside;  in  larger  buildings  they  were  much  more  impor- 
tant features,  being  of  large  size  and  adorned  with  columns, 
with  capitals  and  bases  both  inside  and  outside.  The 
treatment  of  mouldings  was  accurate  aixd  scientific.  As 
large  Mches  are  naturally  constructed  with  a  series  of 
orders  or  layers  of  stones,  the  masons  wrought  each  of 
these  with  a  separate  moulding,  so  as  to  define  them  well, 
and  provided  capitals  whose  upper  surface  was  ingeniously 
planned,  even  whore  it  fitted  a  circular  column  below,  so 
ss  to  fit  exactly  the  several  orders  of  the  arch.  This  is  one 
only  out  of  many  features  which  prove  how  skilful  the 
■Norman  architects  were.  All  their  best  works  are  in  no 
sense  haphazard  works  of  art,  but  carefully  ordered  and 
acranged  with  almost  classic  attention  to  regularity.  The 
masonry  is  at  the  same  time  unusually  beautiful  and  well 
execntsd.  There  is  probably  not  a  finer  piece  of  masonry 
in  England  than  the  late  Norman  central  tower  of  Win- 
chester Cathedi-al, — the  stones  being  all  uniformly  wrought, 
dose  jointed,  and  regularly  coursed.  The  doorways  are  the 
great  glory  of  many  of  tiiese  buildings.  Sometimes  the 
mouldings  are  continuous  round  jamb  and  arch  (as  in  the 
well-known  examples  at  Malmesbury  Abbey  and  at  Iffley), 
bnt  more  nsnaliy  they  are  adorned  with  a  series  of  columns, 
sometimes  carved  or  diapered,  and  carrying  on  their  capitals 
a  grand  succession  of  enriched  arch  mouldings.  These 
doorwavB  do  not  occur  only  in  large  and  important  churches, 


but  are  to  be  seen  also  in.  out-of-the-way  country  chnichei 
in  all  parts,  even  the  most  remote,  of  England.  The  walls 
were  often  arcaded  with  single  or  intersecting  arches,  treated 
in  the  most  elaborate  manner.  They  were  usually  of  so 
great  a  thickness  that  no  buttresses  were  required,  even 
where,  as  in  the  aisles  of  large  churches,  stone  vaulted  roofs 
rested  against  them.  The  Norman  buttress,  wherever  intro- 
duced, IS  consequently  ouly  a  slight  development  of  a 
pilaster,  used  for  the  purpose  of  defining  the  divisions  or 
panels  of  an  elevation,  and  not  introduced  for  the  sake  o{ 
giving  support  to  the  walL  The  walls  are  frequently  en^ 
.'iched  with  moulded  or  carved  striiig-coi;uiccs,  and  with  a 
cornice  supported  on  corbels  under  the  eaves  of  the  roof, 
and  in  the  best  works  are  entirely  of  wrought  stone,  and 
built  in  regular  courses.  The  roofs  which  surmounted  tha 
walk  were  usually  of  steep  pitch,  showing  the  whole  of  the 
cross  framing  of  the  timbers  used  in  them  ;  and  sometimes, 
as  in  the  case  of  Peterborough  Cathedral,  boarded  on  the 
under  side  so  as  to  form  a  fiat  or  slightly  canted  ceiling 
which  was  then  decorated  with  colour.  At  Adel,  near 
Leeds,  are  remains  of  a  richly-moulded  Norman  roof,  in 
which  every  pair  of  rafters  seems  to  have  been  furnished 
with  a  tie-beam.  But  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  not  many 
wooden  roofs  of  this  period  exist ;  and  the  stone  roofs 
which,  as  time  wore  on,  were  more  and  more  often  erected, 
were  not  only  more  permanent  in  their  character,  but,  no 
doubt,  played  the  most  important  part  in  the  gradual  de- 
velopment of  the  style  and  the  introduction  of  the  pointed 
arcL  The  succession  of  vaults  was  the  same  here  and  on 
the  Contment.  First  of  all  the  plain  barrel  vault,  then 
one  formed  by  the  intersection  of  two  such  vaults  at  right 
angles  ;  and  finally,  this  vault  with  weUdofiaed  arches 
between  the  bays,  and  mouldings  or  ribs  under  the  angles 
of  the  intersecting  vaults.  It  was  impossible  for  men  to  go 
on  long  forming  such  vaults  as  these  without  realising,  not 
only  that  apointed  arch  might  be  built,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
that  its  form  enabled  a  builder  to  overcome  many  practical 
difficulties  in  the  formation  of  vaults,  which  could  only  be 
got  over  otherwise,  and  then  badly,  by  the  expedient  oi 
stilting  the  round  arch.  The  Norman  vaults  were  seldom 
applied  to  any  but  the  aisles  of  churches  at  no  groat  height 
from  the  ground.  They  were  very  heavy,  and  exerted 
more  thrust  on  the  wall  than  the  later  Gothic  vaults,  and 
the  Norman  masons  shrank  consequently  from  venturing 
to  put  them  on  their  lofty  clerestories. 

It  was  in.  the  next  period — that  of  the  transition  to 
Pointed — that  the  science  of  vaulting  received  a  great 
impetus,  whikt  the  whole  architectural  construction  at  the 
same  time  tended  to  assume  more  graceful  and  elegant 
lines.  In  so  general  a  view  of  the  case  as  this,  it  is  im- 
possible to  do  moTfi  here  than  point  to  salient  examples 
which  illustrate  generally  the  progress  of  the  art  Just  as 
the  cathedrals  of  Peterborough,  Durham,  Norwich,  and 
Ely  illustrate,  on  the  grandest  scale,  the  features  of  th^ 
best  Norman  art  in  England,  the  eastern  part  of  Canter-, 
bnry  illustriAes  the  whole  period  of  the  transition  from  that 
to  Pointed,  and  is  consequently  one  of  the  most  valuabl«i 
buildings  that  we  have  for  the  purpose  of  study,  aq 
well  as  one  of  almost  unrivalled  beauty  and  magnificence^ 
Professor  Willis  has  made  this  church  classical  ground  t(j 
the  arduEologist  who,  under  his  guidance,  and  with  thd 
advantage  of  the  description  of  the  work  written  by  th^ 
monk  Gervase,  who  saw  it  in  process  of  building,  examinea 
its  many  curious  evidences  of  gradual  development.  Geri 
vase  himself  describes  the  changed  mode  of  workmanship 
and  design,  as  he  chronicles  the  difference  between  the  new 
work  and  that  older  Romanesque  choir  which  had  before 
his  time  been  called  "  the  glorious  choir  of  Conrad."  ,  He 
says, — "  The  pillars  of  the  old  and  new  work  are  alike  in 
form  and  thickness,  bnt  different  in  length ;  for  the  new 
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pillars  were  elongated  by  almost  twelve  feet.  In  the  old 
capitals  the  work  was  plain,  in  the  new  ones  exquisite  in 
ecnlpture.  There  the  arches  and  everj'thing  else  was  plain 
or  sculptured  with  an  axe  and  not  with  a  chisel,  but  here 
almost  throughout  is  appropriate  sculpture.  No  marble 
columns  were  there,  but  here  are  innumerable  ones.  There, 
in  the  circuit  around  the  choir,  the  vaults  were  plain,  but 
here  they  are  arch-ribbed  and  have  key-stones."  "There 
was  a  ceiling  of  wood  decorated  with  excellent  painting, 
t>ht  here  is  a  vault  beautifuUy  constructed  of  stone  and  light 
tufa.  There  was  a  single  triforium,  but  here  are  two  in  the 
choir,  and  a  third  in  the  aisle  of  the  church,"  <tc.  This 
^at  work  was  begun  under  a  French  architect,  William  of 
Sens,  in  the  year  1175;  he  was  killed  by  injuries  received 
in  a  fall  from  the  scaffolding  in  1179,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  assistant,  WiUiam  the  Englishman;  and  to  these 
two  men  is  due  the  credit  of  the  design  as  we  now  see  it. 
Otae  of  the  most  noteworthy  points  in  its  historj'  is  the 
obvious  and  simple  mode  of  accounting  for  the  French 
character  and  state  of  much  of  the  work,  which  it  presents; 
imd  looking  at  it,  no  one  can  be  surprised  at  the  enormous 
development  which  immediately  took  place  throughout 
the  co'.mtry.  The  change  from  heavy  piers,  with  carving 
Tathcr  elaborate  than  beautiful,  to  delicate  columns  carry- 
ing on  exquisite  capitals  lofty  and  graceful  pointed  arches 
and  vaults,  was  so  great  that  it  was  impossible  not  to  prefer 
it  to  the  stately  but  comparatively  rude  work  which  it 
supplanted ;  and  so  the  tide  of  change  having  set  in,  further 
improvements  were  soon  desired.  Mouldings  became  much 
more  delicate  and  subtle  in  their  contour.  Groining  was 
then  more  tastefully  planned  and  disposed,  windows  and 
doorways  were  made  far  more  graceful,  whilst  the  system 
of  construction  was  largely  improved  upon.  Instead  of 
thick,  massive  waUs  without  buttresses,  the  walls  were  re- 
duced in  thickness,  and  the  material  saved  was  transferred 
to  the  buttress,  where  it  could  most  effectually  fulfil  its 
office  of  supporting  the  vaults  and  walls  above.  From 
buttrdfeses  conceived  in  this  view  the  transition  to  flying 
btittresses  was  easy;  then  to  stiffen  these,  pinnacles  were' 
added.  And  in  the  same  way  one  lancet  window  led  the 
Way  to  groups  of  lancets ;  and  these  in  their  turn,  by 
combinations  vnth.  pierced  circular  windows,  to  completely 
developed  traceries. 

The  First  Pointed,  Lancet,  or  Early  English  style  to  which 
(the  transitional  work  thus  led  up,  may  fairly  be  considered 
to  be  a  purely  English  variety  of  Gothic.  It  is  more  con- 
sistently graceful  and  delicate  in  its  details,  as  well  as  in 
its  general  character,  than  any  foreign  work  of  the  same 
period.  There  was  no  longer  any  observable  foreign  influ- 
ence brought  to  bear  as  there  had  been  at  Canterbury. 
Intelligent  artists  all  over  the  country  were  rapid  in  seizing 
the  best  features  of  executed  works,  and  carrj'ing  them 
farther  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  There  were  various 
centres  from  which  distinct  local  varieties  of  style  were  sent 
o«t.  If  we  compare  York  (transepts),  Lincoln,  apd  SaHs- 
bury  Cathedrals,  we  shall  find  that,  though  there  are  certain 
general  simibrities  of  treatment,  the  distinct  mark  of  the 
one  presiding  individual  architect  or  artist  is  found  in  each. 
Compared  to  the  architect  of  York  Jfinster,  the  one  who 
bvult  Salisbury  was  altogether  inferior.  This  feature  of 
local  varieties  in  style,  the  result  of  the  influence  of  indi- 
viduals, is  from  this  period  ene  of  the  most  noteworthy 
features  in  English  art;  and  generally  one  man  influenced 
the  work  in  his  own  diocese  or  district,  and  no  further. 
Throughout  the  period  before  us — 1189  to  1272— the  de- 
velopments were  all  in  the  same  direction  as  during  the  pre- 
rious  time  of  transition.  The  tendency  was  always  to 
greater  lightness  and  elegance ;  skilful  combinations  were 
much  thought  of;  and,  towards  the  end  of  the  period,  there 
was  even  too  great  a  display  sometimes _of_the  cleremess 


of  the  artistt.  But  with  work  so  really  beautifui  as  it  aH 
was,  and  so  uniformly  good  in  the  smallest  nearly  eta  mucli 
as  in  the  largest  building,  it  is  ungracious,  if  not;  conceited, 
to  afl'ect  to  criticbe  the  spirit  in  which  the  artist  worked. 
The  use  of  delicate  shafts  of  polished  marble  (obtained  in 
great  part  from  the  Isle  of  Purbcck)  for  doorways,  windows, 
and  arcades,  is  one  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  th» 
style  at  this  time.  Generally  they  are  treated  with  great 
beauty,  but  there  were  structural  inconveniences  afcoub 
them  which  soon  began  to  be  felt.  The  columns  wero  of 
necessity  set  out  of  their  natural  bed,  and  so  began  very 
soon  to  decay.  It  was  necessary  also  to  combine  thent 
together  in  groups,  and  to  trust  to  the  capitals,  bands,  and 
bases  holding  them  together;  and  such  construction  not 
only  looks  dangerously  slight,  but  is  so.  A  radical  defect 
also  in  engaged  marble  shafts  is  that,  though  they  seem  Uy 
be  intended  to  do  all  the  work  and  carry  all  the  weight, 
they  do  in  point  of  fact,  wherever  it  can  be  contrived,  carrjr 
no  weight  at  all;  and  it  was,  no  doubt,  when  and  as  this 
was  discovered,  that  the  medieval  builders  gradually  lost 
their  liking  for  them,  and  returned  to  safer,  if  less  brilliant, 
construction  in  stone,  with  piers  formed  with  mouldings 
instead  of  shafts  detached  from  the  walL 

The  characteristic  elegance  of  the  general  architectural. 
design  was  carried  out  in  all  the  details.  The  mouldings^ 
were  delicately  rounded  and  alternated  with  hollows  so 
drawn  as  to  give  here  delicate  and  there  most  forcible  effects 
of  light  and  shade.  Thus  the  dark  line  produced  by  marbla 
in  a  pier  was  continued  by  means  of  a  dark  shadow  in  tha 
arch ;  and  without  considerable  knowledge  of  the  scienca 
of  moulding,  it  is  impossible  to  do  jqstice  to  this  part  of 
the  English  Early  Pointed  work,  which  has  never  been  sur- 
passed, if,  indeed,  it  has  ever  been  equalled  at  any  period 
elsewhere.  The  groined  roofs  were  still  simple  in  design, 
but  a  ridge  rib  was  often  added  to  the  necessary  transverse 
and  diagonal  ribs  of  the  previous  period.  This  gave  a  certain 
hardness  of  line  to  the  vault ;  it  was  the  first  step  to  tha 
more  elaborate  and  later  systems  of  vaulting,  and  was  soon 
followed  by  the  introduction  of  other  ribs  on  the  snrfaca 
of  the  vaulting  ceUs.  Few  works  are  more  admirable  thaor 
some  of  the  toweis  and  spires  of  this  peripd,  but  space  ■will 
not  allow  of  mention  even  of  many  of  its  best  features. 
Probably  the  greatest  excellence  aver  attained  in  English 
art  was  reached  in  this  period  by  the  architects  of  the  grea* 
Yorkshire  abbeys.  No  buildings  in  Europe  surpass  them 
in  purity  of  general  design,  excellence  of  construction,  beanty 
of  detail,  or  suitability  for  their  purposes.  And  it  is  a  xsua^ 
fortune  of  the  gravest  kind  for  future  generations,  that  their 
ruined  condition  forbids  the  possibility  of  our  descendants 
appreciating  as  we  can  these  consummate  works  of  the  most 
golden  period  of  English  art. 

The  transition  from  the  simplest  Early  Pointed  to  a  mors 
advanced  style  can  be  seen  as  well  in  Westminster  Abbey  aa 
anywhere.  Here  traceries  began  to  take  the  place  of  simpla 
lancet  openings,  and  led  to  that^ystem  of  window  tracery 
which  was,  in  fact,  the  distinguishing' feature  of  the  suc- 
ceeding style.  -When  the  invention  of  tracery  was  com- 
plete, everything  in  Gothic  architecture  rapidly  changed. 
The  art  of  masonry  and  stone-cutting  was  rapidly  developed. 
Moulded  stones,  from  being  made  continuous  round  tha 
intricate  combinations  of  window  traceries,  came  naturally 
to  be  used  much  more  largely  than  before  in  place  of  simple 
bearing  shafta  So  columns  came  to  be  formed  of  clusters 
of  mouldings;  and,  in  the  case  of  groined  buildings,  each 
moulding  of  the  shaft  was  developed  into  more  mouldings 
above  the  capital,  or  even  frequently  carried  on  to  the  vault 
without  any  capital  at  all  Traceries  were  first  of  all  com^ 
menced  by  merely  piercing  geometrical  patterns  or  circle* 
through  the  thickness  of  tha  waUs.  Then  these  patterns 
were  combined  under  one  enclosing  arch ;  and  then,  whea 
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this  sort  of  tracery  had  reached  perfection,  it  was  found 
possible  to  vary  it  indefinitely  by  making  use  of  double 
curves  (or  ogee  lines);  and  then,  when  these  had  been  used 
for  a  short  time,  flowing  lines,  wandering  gracefully  over 
the  space  to  be  filled,  and  sometimes  drawn  by  hand,  sup- 
planted the  more  formal  outlines  of  the  earlier  work.  The 
difference  was  great  between  an  opening  which  was  made 
(as  the  earUer  examples  were)  with  a  sole  view  to  the 
opening  for  glass,  and  one  which  was  the  accidental  result 
only  of  the  pretty  lines  and  curves  made  by  regarding  the 
monial  of  the  window,  and  not  the  light,  as  the  thing  to  be 
considered.  The  tendency  of  the  modification  was  to  make 
men  think  lines  of  more  importance  than  masses  ;  and, 
•whether  consciously  or  not,  this  was  just  what  happened  : 
not  only  window  traceries  but  mouldings,  carvings,  and 
every  other  feature,  were  entirely  changed  in  character. 
The  soft  gradations  of  the  early  mouldings  were  given  up 
for  combinations  of  more  hardly  defined  and  thinner  lines 
of  light  and  shade,  and,  in  harmony  with  this  change,  a 
crisp  and  sharp  imitation  of  natural  foliage  was  devised, 
which  supplanted  the  rich  and  round  forms  of  the  earlier 
sculpture.  The  whole  practice  of  art  was  becoming  more 
scholarly,  perhaps,  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  more  con- 
■cious,  and  the  cleverness  of  the  architect  was  almost  as 
often  suggested  as  the  noble  character  of  his  work.  Merton 
College  chapel,  Oxford,  the  nave  of  York  Minster,  the  choir 
of  Selby,  the  whole  of  Exeter  Cathedral,  are  a  few  among 
the  many  examples  of  this  period  of  which  this  country 
can  boast,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  change  in  character 
which  is  evident  between  the  earliest  and  latest  Middle 
Pointed  works  is  enough  to  justify  those  who  would  again 
•ubdivide  the  nomenclature.  The  difficulty  is  that,  where 
progress  was  so  constant,  it  wdl  be  necessary,  in  order  to 
be  exact,  to  subdivide  each  century  five  or  more  times  in 
order  to  be  really  definite. 

Towards  the  end  of  Edwdrd  the  Third's  reign,  the  last 
great  change  was  made.  The  first  example  of  this  is  seen 
in  the  western  end  of  the  nave  of  Winchester,  followed  soon 
after  by  William  of  Wykeham's  magnificent  (if  somewhat 
cold)  reconstruction  of  the  rest  of  the  nave.  It  may  fairly 
be  held  that  the  moving  cause  for  the  change  was  a  sense 
of  disgust  at  the  vagaries  into  which  the  votaries  of  curvi- 
linear window  traceries  had  been  led.  There  was  something 
weak  and  effeminate  about  their  work,  and  Edyngton  and 
Wykeham,  when  they  buUt  the  nave  of  Winchester,  were 
evidently  endeavouring  to  return  to  a  simpler  and  more 
dignified  style  of  building.  The  first  thing  they  found  to 
amend  was  the  exuberant  tracery  which  was  mining  archi- 
tecture. They  did  not  return  to  earlier  forms,  but  they 
corrected  this  exuberance  by  introducing  vigorous,  straight, 
vertical,  and  horizontal  lines.  These,  combined  with  sub- 
arcuation,  gave  their  work  at  first  a  vigour  which  had  lat- 
terly been  wanting ;  and  no  one  can  look  at  Wykeham's  great 
work  without  feeling  that  he  succeeded  in  his  effort  to 
impress  a  sense  of  vigour  and  manliness  on  the  whole  of  it. 
Unfortunately,  the  love  of  display  and  of  the  exhibition  of 
Bkill  which  was  so  strong  before  was  in  no  degree  lessened, 
and  the  change  in  style  did  nothing  permanently  to  check 
it.  The  fondness  for  straight  in  plaCe  of  flowing  lines  was 
more  and  more  developed.  Doorways  and  arches  were 
enclosed  within  well-defined  square  outlines,  walls  were 
divided  by  panelling  into  rectangular  divisions;  vertical 
lines  were  emphasised  by  the  addition  of  pinnacles,  and 
buttresses  used  more  for  ornament  than  strength,  whilst 
horizontal  lines  were  multiplied  in  string-courses,  parapets, 
and  transomes  to  windows.  Groined  roofs,  wMch  in  the 
14th  century  had  been  enriched  by  the  multiplication  of 
■nrface  ribs,  were  now  most  elaborately  enriched  by  cross 
xibi  subdividing  the  simple  spaces  naturally  produced  by 
^e  intersection  of  necessary  ribs  into  small  panels ;;:. these, 


again,  were  filled  in  with  tracery,  and  finally,  the  key -stones 
were  formed  into  pendants,  and  the  branching  ribs  so  radiated 
as  to  produce  the  really  beautiful  and  very  English  variety 
of  groining  called  fan-tracery.  The  amount  of  skill  shown 
in  the  construction  of  these  vaults  was  very  great,  and  most 
of  them  have  proved  their  authors'  science  by  the  perfect 
way  in  which  they  have  endured  to  the  present  time.  In 
other  respects  the  architects  of  the  IDth  century  were  very 
successful.  Few  things  can  be  seen  more  beautiful  than 
the  steeples  of  Gloucester  Cathedral,  or  of  St  Mary's, 
Taunton.  The  open  timber  roofs,  as  for  instance  that  of 
St  Peter,  Mancroft,  Norwich,  are  superb.  And,  finally,  they 
left  us  a  large  number  of  enormous  parish  churches  all  over 
the  country,  full  of  interesting  furniture  and  decoration,  and 
also  a  store  of  interesting  examples  of  domestic  architecture 
which  are  still  the  ornaments,  and  are  associated  with  all  the 
most  interesting  historical  localities,  of  the  country.  ' 

After  the  middle  of  the  16th  century  the  practice  of 
Gothic  architecture  practically  died  out,  though  traces  of 
its  influence,  especially  in  niral  districts,  were  hardly  loat 
until  (he  end  of  the  17th  century.  Good,  sound,  solid, 
and  simple  forms,  well  constructed  by  men  who  lespected 
themselves  and  their  work,  and  did  not  build  only  for  the' 
passing  hour,  were  still  popular  and  general,  so  that  the 
vernacular  architecture  to  a  late  period  was  often  good  and 
never  absolutely  uninteresting.  But  it  presents  none  of 
the  characteristics  of  a  school,  and  cannot  be  treated  of 
here. , 

The  history  of  the  development  of  Gothic  architectura 
in  England  has  been  gone  into  at  rather  greater  length  than 
will  be  desirable  in  the  case  of  other  national  developments.' 
And  this  for  two  reasons :  the  examples  which  iUustrate  it 
are  more  generally  known ;  and  as  the  developments  in 
other  countries  north  of  the  Alps  went  through  very  nearly 
the  same  course  of  change  at  the  same  time,  much  has  been 
said  which  need  not  be  repeated  in  treating  of  them. 

A  few  words  will  suffice  for  the  necessary  notice  of  the 
progress  of  Gothic  architecture  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
In  point  of  fact,  most  of  what  was  done  in  the  best  period — \ 
that  is,  during  the  13th  and  14  th  centuries — was  done  by 
English  artists,  and  is  in  no  way  more  distinct  in  character 
than  their  work  was  in  different  dioceses  or  counties.  The 
Gothic  of  Lincolnshire,  of  the  eastern  counties,  of  Kent  and, 
Sussex,  of  Somersetshire  and  South  Wales,  of  Devon  and 
Cornwall,  and  of  Yorkshire,  were  distinct  varieties  of  style 
fxill  of  local  peculiarities.  In  the  case  of  Scotland,  the 
best  buildings  which  remain  did  not  grow  up  in  the  same 
way  by  the  efforts  of  local  architects,  but  appear  to  have 
been  the  work  of  architects  brought  for  the  purpose  from 
England,  north  of  the  Humber.  There  is  a  broad  distino-l 
tion  between  English  art  north  and  south  of  the  Humber; 
and  though  it  is  easy  to  point  to  evidences  of  similarity 
between  Scotch  buildings  and  those  north  of  the  Humber, 
it  is  not  possible  to  show  the  same  connection  with  any 
buUdings  to  the  south  of  it.  The  evidences  of  general 
similarity  are  to  bo  seen  everywhere;  it  will  suffice  to 
mention  one  or  two  examples  of  particular  similarity.  The 
beautiful  13th  century  transept  of  Hexham  Abbey  church 
has  some  of  its  most  marked  features  repeated  in  the  also 
very  beautiful  transept  of  Pluscardine  Abbey  near  Elgin. 
The  architect  of  Lanercost  in  Cumberland  was  certainly 
responsible  also  for  Dryburgh  Abbey,  either  as  actual  archi-' 
tect,  or  as  having  inspired  the  architect.  The  buildingE 
generally  have,  on  both  sides  of  the  border,  the  same  details, 
the  same  general  disposition  of  plan,  the  same  tracenes ; 
and  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  those  to  the  north  of 
the  border  are  not  English.  In  truth,  until  the  end  of  the 
14th  centuiy  the  two  styles  are  identical  Then  Scotch^ 
art  became  more  national,  because  it  separated  itself  from 
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English,  and,  borrowing  somp  of  its  inspiration  from  abroad, 
developed  in  a  certainly  picturesque  and  interesting  line. 
Melrose  Abbey  is  one  of  the  most  national,  as  it  certainly  is 
one  of  the  most  charming,  of  Scotch  buildings ;  but  its  in- 
fluence does  not  seem  to  have  been  extensive,  and  it  must 
be  classed  as  a  variety  of  the  latest  English  Middle  Pointed, 
executed  by  Scotchmen  who  knew  something  of  English 
■work,  and  as  much  of  French  (if  not  of  Iberian)  art,  but 
who  were  determined  to  leave  the  mark  of  their  own  hands 
and  minds  on  their  buildings.  The  other  most  remarkable 
late  ecclesiastical  building  is  the  famous  chapel  at  Rosslyn; 
but  the  art  of  this  is  in  no  sense  whatever  Scotch,  and  we 
must  look  again,  probably,  to  Portugal  as  the  country  of 
■whose  art  it  is  an  example.  Scotland  has  been  unfortunate, 
in  that  ecclesiastical  changes  have  involved  the  disuse  and 
ruin  of  so  many  of  her  ecclesiastical  buildings.  But  still 
enough  remains  to  make  the  country  a  most  interesting 
field  of  study  in  regard  especially  to  the  art  of  the  13th 
century.  Glasgow,  St  Andrews,  Kirkwall,  Dunblane,  and 
Elgin  Cathedrals,  and  tne  Abbeys  of  Pluscardine,  Sweetheart, 
Kelso,  Dryburgh,  Jedburgh,  Holyrood,  Dundrennan,  and 
Melrose,  afford  a  series  as  beautiful  as  any  that  can  be 
named  elsewhere,  though  most  of  them  are  on  a  moderate 
scale  in  their  dimensions. 

The  domestic  remains  in  Scotland  are  far  more  numerous, 
and  full  of  picturesque  beauty  and  magnificence.  They  are 
a  distinctly  national  class  of  buildings  of  great  solidity,  and 
a  great  deal  was  sacrificed  by  their  builders  to  the  genius 
of  the  picturesque.  They  can  only  be  classed  with  the 
latest  Gothic  buildings  of  other  countries,  but  the  mode  of 
design  shown  in  them  lasted  much  later  than  the  late  Gothic 
style  did  in  England.  The  vast  height  to  wlrch  their  walls 
were  carried,  the  picturesque  use  made  of  circular  towers, 
the  freedom  with  which  buildings  were  planned  at  various 
angles  of  contact  to  each  other,  and  the  general  simplicity 
of  the  ordinary  face  of  the  walling,  are  all  distinct  features 
in  them,  and  make  them  more  worthy  of  admiration  than 
most  works  of  the  corresponding  period  in  England. 

In  Ireland  the  progress  of  Gothic  was  very  similar  to  that 
which  we  have  seen  in  Scotland  ;  but  here  may  be  seen  art 
carried  in  the  train  of  an  invading  army  to  the  advantage  of 
■the  country  conquered,  just  as  in  England  a  similar  benefit 
had  been  conferred  by  the  Normans.  Strongbow's  inva- 
sion may  be  said  to  have  been  the  introduction  to  Ireland 
of  Gothic  art.  He  went  from  South  Wales  to  the  south  of 
Ireland.  The  art  in  his  time  in  South  Wales  was  to  a  great 
extent  the  development  of  the  monks  of  Glastonbury.  Their 
influence  is  ■visible  plainly  not  only  over  their  o^wn  district, 
but  equally  at  Llandaff  and  at  St  David's.  It  was  a  very 
English  influence.  The  Korman  art  of  Canterbury  hardly 
reached  or  touched  them  in  a  very  direct  way ;  and  their 
art  was  taken  directly  and  unmodified  to  Ireland.  Among 
the  buildings  erected  by  the  English  in  Ireland,  Kilkenny 
Cathedral  and  the  two  1 3th  century  cathedrals  of  DabUn — 
Christ  Church  and  St  Patrick's — are  the  most  remarkable, 
but  there  are  many  others.  Their  style  is  most  plainly  that 
of  the  Englishmen  who  followed  Strongbow,  with  no  con- 
cession to,  or  consideration  of,  previous  Irish  forms  of  art. 
That  these  forms  deserved  respect  cannot  be  doubted  by 
those  who  have  examined  the  existing  remains.  Cormac'a 
chapel,  which  still  stands  uninjured  by  the  side  of  the  ruined 
EngUsh  cathedral  on  the  rock  of  Cashel,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  relics  left.  It  is  a  much  decorated  Romanesque 
chapel,  of  two  stages  in  height,  groined  in  stone,  and  covered 
with  an  ingeniously  and  admirably  constructed,  lofty  stone 
roof.  For  ever  is  a  long  time,  but  few  buildings  have  ever 
been  built  which  seem  more  likely  to  defy  eternally  the  ordi- 
nary wear  and  tear  of  time  than  this.  It  is  still  perfect;  and 
where  beautiful  design  and  perfect  construction  are  com- 
tined  as  they  are  here,  the  highest  excellence  of  which  archi- 


tecture is  capable  has  been  achieved.  The  round  towers  of 
Ireland  are  well-known  and  remarkable  erections,  but  they 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  any  architectural  character.  In 
a  mastery  of  the  finer  kind  of  decorative  work  few  workmen 
have  ever  equalled  the  Irish ;  none  have  surpassed  them. 
Their  ornaments  in  metal- work  and  in  illuminated  ilSS.  are 
ti-uly  exquisite  and  marvellous  in  their  ingenuity.  But  in 
masonry,  the  only  works  in  which  the  same  mastery  is 
shown  est  the  beautiful  memorial  or  churchyard  crossed 
which  are  so  well  known  and  so  characteristic.  7 

Gothic  Archittciure  in  France. 

The  remarks  which  have  already  been  made  as  to  th? 
variation  in  style  visible  in  various  parts  of  the  same  country, 
apply  with  more  force,  perhaps,  in  what  we  now  call  Franca 
than  to  any  other  part  of  Europe.  For  the  purposes  of  com- 
plete study  it  would  be  necessary  to  keep  entirely  distinct  from 
each  other  in  the  mind  the  foUowing  important  divisions  :—' 
(\.\  Provence  and  Auvergne ;  (2.)  Aquitaine;  (3.)  Burgundy; 
(4.)  Anjou  and  Poitou;  (5.)  Brittany;  (6.)  Normandy; 
(7.)  the  He  de  France  and  Picardy;  (8.)  Champagne  ;  and, 
finally,  (9.)  the  easterii  border-land  (neither  quite  German 
nor  quite  French  in  its  character),  the  meeting-point  of 
the  two  very  different  developments  of  French  and  German 
art..  Speaking  generally,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  Gothic 
architecture  was  never  brought  to  its  highest  perfection  ia 
any  portion  of  the  south  of  France.  Aqiutaine,  Auvergne, 
and  Provence  were  too  wedded  to  classic  traditions  to  excel 
in  an  art  which  seems  to  ha^  3  required  for  its  perfection  no 
sort  of  looking  back  to  eucli  a  past.  Hence  there  is  no 
Gothic  work  in  the  south  for  which  it  is  possible  to  feel  the 
same  admiration  and  enthusiasm  as  must  be  felt  by  every 
artist  in  presence  of  the  great  works  of  the  north.  In  Anjou 
this  is  less  the  case ;  but  even  there  the  art  is  extremely 
inferior  to  that  which  is  seen  in  Normandy  and  the  lie  de 
France.  Brittany  may  be  dismissed  from  consideration,  as 
being,  like  our  o^svn  Cornwall,  so  provincial  and  so  cut  off 
from  neighbours,  that  its  art  could  not  fail  to  be  very  local, 
and  ■without  much  influence  outside  its  own  borders.  The 
interest  felt  by  the  student  of  the  history  of  the  art  need 
not,  however,  be  less  in  the  south  than  in  the  north.  The 
Romanesque  churches  of  Aquitaine  and  the  south  had 
immense  influence.  The  church  of  St  Front  at  P^rigueux 
was  biult  by  a  Venetian  colony,  in  imitation  (as  far  as  its 
plan  and  section)  of  St  Mark's  at  Venice.  Its  plan,  a  simple 
Greek  cross,  covered  with  four  cupolas,  is  as  essentially 
Venetian  and  Byzantine  as  it  was  possible  to  be  ;  and  the 
Venetian  church  was  essentially  Byzantine  as  opposed  to 
Romanesque.  This  Byzantine  or  Venetian  example  spread 
far  and  ■wide  over  the  great  province  of  Aquitaine,  and 
beyond  its  limits.  A  long  series  of  churches  might  be  named 
in  all  of  which  the  domical  character  of  the  roofing  is  remsrk- 
able ;  and  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  such  a  system  of 
roofing  cannot  be  adopted  without  a  great  influence  on  the 
form  of  the  ground-plan.  Sometimes  these  domes  were 
treated,  as  at  Loches,  like  great  cones ;  and  nearly  always 
one  of  the  objects  of  their  constructors  was  to  finish  them 
with  masonry,  inside  and  out,  in  what  might  be  held  to  bo 
an  indestructible  manner.  At  the  same  time  that  these 
churches  were  rising,  we  see  that  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhone 
churches  were  being  built,  strictly  Romanesque  in  style, 
founded  on  the  Roman  traditions  developed  from  the 
basilica,  and  without  any  evidence  whatever  of  Byzantine 
influence.  Ere  long  each  of  these  two  schools  reacted  on 
the  other,  and  the  result  is  seen  in  the  extraordinarily 
interesting  churches  of  the  Puy  de  Dome  and  of  Auvergne, 
where  the  Romanesque  plan  is  adopted,  with  the  addition 
of  domical  vaults  at  the  crossings,  and  domically  roofe^ 
chapels  round  the  domical  apses.  But  in  these  example? 
the  plan  ia  not  that  of  the  Greek,  but  distinctly  th^t  of 
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the  Latin  cross.  I'he  architects  of  Aquitaine,  again,  inilu- 
enced  thowe  of  Poitou  an  J  Anjou.  The  church  at  Fontevrault, 
for  instance,  has  a  nave  covered  with  a  series  of  domes, 
bat  is  of  the  long  form  of  the  Latin  cross ;  and  the  churches 
of  the  Gothic  period  along  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  as  at 
Saumur  and  oLiewhcrp,  have  domical  vaults  entirely  unlike 
!the  Gothic  vaults  virhich  were  being  constructed  at  the  same 
time  to  the  north  of  them.  £o,  too,  the  cathedral  at  Angers, 
where  the  domes  are  earned  on  pointed  aiohes,  and  date 
from  the  13th  century.  And  it  is  not  a  little  strange, 
considering  the  connection  which  existed  between  this  part 
of  France  and  England  for  so  considerable  a  period,  that 
absolutely  no  architectural  influence  should  be  traceable  of 
one  upon  the  other.  Is  iiku,  in  detail,  and,  above  all,  in 
systems  of  \-aulting,  the  English  and  the  Angevine  schools 
are  as  distinct  and  as  unlike  each  other  as  they  wlU  could  bo. 
The  mode  of  rooting  adopted  by  the  Romanesque  architects 
of  France  was  generally  quite  different  from  the  Byzantine 
plans  just  roferred  to.  Their  favourite  mode  was  to  cover 
the  nave  with  a  Wiiggon  vault,  and  to  support  this  by  a 
quadralit  vault  over  the  aisles,  wliich  gave,  in  fact,  a  con- 
tinuous ilyiog  buttress  along  the  whole  length  of  the  vault. 
These  vaxdts  were  covered  with  flat  stone  roofs  ;  there  was 
no  timber  in  their  construction,  and  they  have  generally  been 
preserved  perfect  to  the  present  day.  In  all  these  churches 
the  distinguisliing  feature  is  the  plan  of  the  eastern  arm  of 
the  cross,  a  circular-ended  apse  with  an  aisle  round  it,  and 
small  apsidal  chapels  at  intervals  projecting  beyond  the  aisle. 
What  the  exact  origin  of  this  beautiful  termination  was  it  is 
difficult  to  say  certainly.  But  it  is  obvious  that  such  a  plan 
at  that  of  the  temple  of  Minerva  Medica  at  Eome — a  decagon 
Burrounded  by  apsidal  recesses — ^led  naturally  to  that  of  the 
Christian  church  of  San  Vitale,  Ravenna,  and  this  to  the 
almost  similarly  planned  termination  of  the  great  abbey 
church  at  Cluny  iu  Burgundy.  But  in  whatever  way  these 
early  ckevets  (as  the  French  term  them)  grew  up,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  they  contained  the  germ  of  the  magnificent 
chevtts  of  the  complete  Gothic  churches  of  the  north  of 
Fi'ance.  A  point  to  be  noticed,  in  comparing  these  build- 
ihgs  with  those  in  England,  is  the  much  greater  frequency 
of  stone  vaults  all  over  France  from  the  first.  The  wooden 
roof  to  the  nave,  so  common  in  England,  was  very  rare  in 
France ;  and  the  variety  of  early  stone  roofs  was  much 
greater  there  than  here.  As  has  been  seen,  the  earliest 
forms  were  the  waggon  vault  and  the  dome  ;  the  former 
constructed  on  aisled  churches,  the  latter  upon  aialeless 
buildings.  One  of  -the  earliest  examples  of  a  quadripartite 
vault  (i.e.,  one  formed  by  the  intersection  of  two  barrel 
vaults  at  right  angles  to  each  other),  is  that  over  the  nave 
of  the  grand  abbey  of  V^zelay  in  Burgundy.  This  was 
erected  in  the  middle  of  the  12th  century ;  it  was  a 
hazardous  experiment,  and  though  it  still  stands,  the 
wonder  of  all  who  see  it  for  its  magnificent  size  and  archi- 
tectural character,  its  construction  was  not  satisfactory,  and 
the  thrust  of  its  vaults  had  to  be  met  by  the  erection  ol 
rnde  flying  buttresses  soon  after  its  foundation.  But  the 
covering  of  so  vast  a  building  with  such  a  vault  was  an 
achievement  sure  to  be  imitated,  and  it  is  easy  to  see 
how  the  influence  of  such  an  example-  could  be  felt  all 
over  the  country  at  the  time  that  the  pointed  arch  was 
coming  into  use,  with  all  its  convenient  aids  for  the  con- 
struction of  such  vast  vaults.  At  V&elay  there  is  no 
triforium  ;  the  space  against  which  the  roof  of  the  aisles 
abuts  is  a  plain  wall,  and  the  example  of  many  Romanesque 
churches,  in  which  the  double  aisles  of  Roman  buildings 
(e.ff.,  St  Agnese)  were  imitated,  soon  suggested  the  intro- 
duction of  the  tiiforium  gallery  between  the  arcades  and 
the  clerestory ;  whilst  the  necessity  for  bght  in  northern 
climates  developed  of  necessity  the  lofty  clerestory.  Here, 
therefore,  the  French  architects  found  themselves  in  pos- 


session of  aU  the  elements  of  design,  out  of  rhich  they 
developed  their  magnificent  Gothic  works.  There  were 
difficulties,  however,  with  their  ground-plans,  which  were 
hardly  ever  quite  surmounted  ;  but  as  English  architects 
were  wedded  to  the  square  east  end,  Frenchmen  were 
devoted  to  the  ajfiidal.  And  it  was  in  the  plaiming  of  th* 
apse,  with  its  surrounding  aisles  and  chapels,  that  all  their 
ingenuity  and  science  were  displayed.  A  simple  apse  is 
easy  enough  of  construction,  but  directly  it  is  surrounded 
by  an  aisle  or  aisles,  with  chapels  again  beyond  them,  the 
difiiculties  are  great.  The  bays  of  the  circular  aisle,  instead 
of  being  square,  are  very  much  wider,  on  one  side  than  the 
other,  and  it  is  most  difficult  to  fit  the  vaulting  to  tli«. 
iinequal  space.  In  order  to  get  over  this  vui-ious  plans 
were  tried.  At  Notre  Dame,  Paris,  the  vaulting  bays 
wore  all  triangular  on  plan,  so  that  the  points  of  support 
might  be  twice  as  many  on  the  outside  line  of  the  circle 
as  on  the  inside.  But  this  was  rather  an  unsightly  con. 
trivance,  and  was  not  often  repeated,  though  at  Bourge» 
there  is  something  of  the  same  sort.  At  Lc  Mans  the  aialu 
vaulting  bays  are  alternately  triangular  and  square ;  and 
this  is,  perhaps,  the  best  arrangement  of  all,  as  the  latter 
are  true  and  square,  and  none  of  the  linos  of  the  vault  are 
twisted  or  distorted  in  the  slightest  degree.  The  arsange- 
ment  of  the  chapels  round  the  apse  was  equally  vaxiod. 
Usually  they  are  too  crowded  in  efi'oct ;  and,  perhaps,  the 
most  beautiful  plan  is  that  of  Rouen  Gathedi  il,  where  there 
are  only  three  chapels  with  unoccupied  bays  between, 
affording  much  greater  relief  and  variety  of  lighting  than 
the  commoner  plan  which  provided  a  chapel  to  every  bay. 
Space  will  not  admit  of  carrying  this  point  farther,  but 
it  has  been  necessarj'  to  say  thus  much,  because  the  plan- 
ning and  design  of  the  chevet  is  the  great  glory  of  the  French 
mediaeval  school  When  the  same  thing  was  attempted,  as 
by  us  at  Westminster,  or  by  the  Germans  at  Cologne,  it  was 
evidently  a  copy,  and  usually  an  inferior  copy,  of  French 
work  No  English  works  led  up  to  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  no  German  works  to  the  cathedral  at  Cologne.  Whan 
once  the  Gothic  style  was  well  established,  the  zeal  with 
which  the  work  of  building  was  pursued  in  France  was 
almost  incredibly  great.  A  series  of  churches  exists  there 
within  short  distances  of  each  other,  so  superb  in  all 
their  features,  that  it  is  impossible  to  contest  their  superi- 
ority to  any  corresponding  group  of  buildings.  The  old 
Domaine  Eoyale  is  that  in  which  French  art  is  seen  ia 
its  perfection.  Notro  Dame,  Paris,  is  a  monument  second 
to  nothimg  in  the  world ;  but  for  completeness  in  all 
its  parts  it  would  be  better  to  cite  the  cathedral  of 
Chartres,  a  short  description  of  which  must  snflice  as  ari 
explanation  of  what  French  art  at  its  zenith  was.  Thi> 
plon  has  a  nave  with  aisles,  transepts  with  aisles  on  eacli 
side,  a  choir  with  two  aisles  all  round  it,  and  chapel* 
beyond  them.  There  are  two  immense  steeples  at  th* 
west  end,  two  towers  to  eacho  transept,  and  two  towers  at 
the  junction  of  the  choir  with  its  apse.  The  doorways  apij 
triple  at  the  west  end,  whilst  to  each  transept  is  a  vast 
triple  porch  in  front  of  tho  three  doorways.  The  whole  of 
these  doorways  are  covered  with  sculpture,  much  of  it 
refined,  spirited,  and  interesting  in  the  highest  degree. 
You  enter  and  find  the  interior  surpassing  even  the  exterior. 
The  order  of  the  columns  and  arches,  and  of  all  the  details, 
is  so  noble  and  simple  that  no  fault  can  be  found  with  it. 
The  whole  is  admirably  executed ;  and,  finally,  every 
window  throughout  its  vast  interior  is  full  of  the  richest 
glaae  coeval  with  the  fabric.  This  is  a  French  cathedral  at 
its  best,  but  Amiens  and  Bourges,  and  RJioims  and  Laon, 
and  Caen,  Troyes,  Le  Mans,  and  a  host  of  other  churches, 
might  be  named  only  inferior  to  this.  As  compared  with 
English  churches  of  tho  same  class,  there  are  striking 
differences.     The  French  architects  aimed  at  greater  height, 
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greater  size,  but  much  less  effect  of  Itnsrth.  Their  roofs 
were  so^ofty  that  it  was  almost  impossible  for  them  to 
build  steeples  which  should  have  the  sort  of  effect  tbat 
ours  have.  The  turret  on  Amiens  Cathedral  is  nearly  as 
lofty  as  Salisbury  spire,  but  is  only  a  turret ;  and  so  through- 
out. Few  French  churches  afford  the  exquisite  complete 
views  of  the  exterior  which  English  churches  do ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  their  interior?  are  more  majestic,  and  man 
feela  himself  smaller  and  more  insignificant  in  them  than  in 
ours.  The  palm  must  certainly  \re  giyen  to  them  above  all 
otheTB. 

Later  French  architecture  raji  a  very  similar  course  to 
that  which  has  been  already  described  in  England.  The 
13th  century  was  that  in  which  i(  was  seen  at  its  best.  In 
the  14th  the  same  sort  of  change  took  place  as  elsewhere  ; 
the  art  was  beautiful,  but  it  was  too  mucli  an  evidence  of 
gltil fulness  and  adroitness.  It  was  harder  and  colder  also 
than  English  work  of  the  same  age :  and  when  it  fell,  it 
did  so  before  the  inroads  of  a  taste  for  what  has  been  called 
Flamboyant  architecture, — a  gay  and  meretricious  style 
which  trusied  to  ornament  for  all  its  effect,  and,  in  spite  of 
many  beauties,  had  none  of  the  sturdy  magnificence  of 
much  of  our  English  Perpendicular  style. 

There  is  no  country  richer  in  examples  of  architectura 
than  France.  It  has  been  seen  how  infinitely  varied  they 
are  in  the  different  proviiices  ;  but  the  student  who  wishes 
to  Txnderstand  what  it  was  possible  for  a  country  to  do  in 
the  way  of  creating  monuments  of  its  grandeur,  would  find 
in  almost  every  part  of  the  country,  at  every  turn  and  in 
great  profusion,  works  of  the  rarest  interest  and  beauty. 
The  19th  century  may  be  the  consummation  of  all,  but  the 
evidences  of  its  existence  to  posterity  will  not  be  one-tenth 
Lq  number  of  those  which  such  a  reign  ss  that  of  Philip 
Augustus  has  left  us,  whilst  none  of  them  will  come  up  to 
the  high  standard  which  in  his  time  was  invariably  reached. 

Gothic  Architecture  in  Germany. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  so  much  in  praise  of  the  German 
examples  of  Pointed  architecture  as  has  been  said  of  both 
French  and  English.  The  history  of  the  development  of 
the  art  is  very  different,  but  in  many  respects  very  curious.  ■ 
We  have  first  certain  absolutely  fioman  works,  such  as 
those  at  Trfeves  ;  then  others,  of  which  the  convent  at 
Lorsch  is  a  conspicuous  example,  which  are  in  the  truest 
sense  Romanesque,  i.e.,  works  directly  founded  on  the 
Roman  buildings  of  the  country.  Then  comes  a  great 
group  of  churches,  of  which  those  in  Colocne  and  the  Rhine- 
land  are  the  best  known  examples,  which  are  evidently 
founded  on  the  Lombard  churches  of  the  north  of  Italy. 
The  earlier  of  these  churches  date  from  the  beginning  of 
the  12th  century,  and  the  same  style  is  continued  on  with 
but  little  serious  alteration  down  to  the  end  of  the  1 3th 
century,  when  the  strange  spectacle  is  seen  of  a  style  which 
is  completely  Romanesque  in  its  general  character  being 
suddenly  supplanted  by  a  style  which  in  no  way  grew  out 
of  it,  but  which  was  rathei  an  imitation  of  a  foreign  style, 
ind  which  is  distinguished  by  the  perfect  and  complete 
form  which  it  at  once  assumed.  This  style,  the  complete 
Gothic  of  Germany,  in  its  turn  retained  its  sway  much 
longer  than  the  corresponding  styles  elsewhere,  and  was 
finally  supplanted  by  a  very  national  German  style,  answer- 
ing in  point  of  date  to  our  own  late  Third  Pomted  and  to 
French  Flamboyant.  The  question  naturally  arises,  whether 
these  stylos,  which  are  so  wanting  in  evidence  of  natural 
growth,  are  to  be  looked  at  as  sudden  German  inventions,  or 
whether  they  are  not  illustrations  of  the  conservative  char- 
actor  of  a  people  not  fond  of  change,  resisting  it  as  long  as 
possible,  and  at  last,  when  obliged  to  take  it  at  all,  com- 
pelled to  accept  it  in  the  most  decided  form.  In  illustra- 
tion  of  what  has  been  said,  the  following  dates  will  be  use- 


ful : — St  Gereon,  Cologne,  wis  begun  in  1200,  and  vaulted 
in  1227  •  St  Conibert,  also  in  Cologne,  was  building  from 
1205  to  1248  :  Kaumburg  Catiiedial  has  a  -lavo  of  120C, 
Limburg  is  but  little  later;  Geliihausen  Wus  begun  in  1250, 
and  JIunster-Maifeld  about  the  same  time.  All  these 
churches  are  of  such  a  character,  that  if  we  were  to  see 
them  in  France  we  should,  no  doubt,  put  them  down  as 
works  of  the  end  of  the  12th  century,  and  should  look  for 
another  class  to  fiD  up  the  gap  between  that  time  and  the 
commencement  of  the  cathedral  at  Cologne  in  1270.  In 
short,  transitional  works  are  as  rare  in  Germany  as  they 
are  common  in  England  and  France.  There  is  compara- 
tively Little  evidence  of  natural  growth,  and  a  yery  practical 
refutation,  therefore,  of  the  claim  which  has  been  advanced 
by  some  German  writers  on  behalf  of  their  country,  for  the 
honour  of  being  the  real  mother  and  inventor  of  nortLern 
Gothic. 

The  ground-plans  of  German  Gothic  churches  have  a 
character  of  their  own.  The  apsidal  termination  of  the 
east  end  is  usual,  though  not  quite  universal ;  but  it  is  to 
be  noted  that  German  apses  are  very  rarely  surrounded  by 
aisles  and  chapels.  Cologne  Cathedral,  which  is  the  grandest 
exception  to  the  rule,  was  notoriously  inspired  by,  and  in  a 
way  copied  from,  Amiens,  and  St  Godehard  at  Hildesheim, 
Magdeburg  Cathedral,  and  the  Marien-Kirche,  Lubeck,  are 
inferior  to  French  examples  of  the  same  ages.  The  German 
churches  were  either  simply  apsidal,  or  parallel  triapsidal, 
or  transverse  triapsidal ;  ai)d  the  main  difference  between 
early  and  late  examples  is  that  the  former  were  circular, 
the  latter  polygonal  in  outline.  Another  feature  peculiar 
to  Germany  is  that  of  double  choirs,  i.e.,  churches  with 
apses  both  at  the  east  and  west  ends.  Examples  of  this 
are  seen  in  Laach.  Bamberg,  Naumburg;  in  St  Sebaldus, 
Nuremberg;  and  in  Augsburg  Cathedral  -Even  when  the 
ground-plan  shows  a  disposition  of  aisles  and  chapels  like 
the  French  chevet,  the  design  is  treated  very  differently,  the 
whole  being  generally  covered  in  by  one  vast  roof,  instead 
of  a  series  of  roofs,  and  the  aisles  being  of  the  same  height 
as  the  choir.  This  class  of  building  is  very  striking  inter- 
nally, owing  to  the  vast  height  of  the  piers  and  arches  ^ 
there  is  no  triforium  or  clerestory,  and  the  windows  are 
extravagantly  lengthened  out.  Still  the  examples  of  this 
kind  of  design — St  Stephen,  Vienna ;  Miinster ;  the  Wiesen- 
Kirche,  Soest;  St  Laurence,  Nuremberg;  and  Munich  Cathfr 
dral,  among  a  host  of  others — are  very  grand.  The  details 
of  the  earlier  churches  are  evidently  borrowed  from  the 
north  of  Italy.  The  walls  are  arcaded,  and  almost  always 
finished  under  the  eaves  with  open  galleries,  which  were 
the  beautiful  substitutes  of  the  Lombard  architects  for  the 
classic  cornice.  The  steeples  of  the  same  period  are  very 
peculiar.  They  are  either  square  or  octangular  in  plan, 
arcaded  or  pierced  with  windows  regularly  all  over  their 
face,  and  roofed  with  gables,  or  with  spires  rising  out  of 
the  gables.  The  early  groining  was  very  simple,  but  always 
more  or  less  domical  in  section.  The  windows  were  plain 
and  rudo.  and  the  mouldings  very  simple  and  unskilful 
In  the  interior  the  most  marked  feature  of  these  churches 
is  the  great  height  of  the  triforium,  which  is  still  generally 
in  use  as  a  gallery,  and  is  groined  in  the  same  way  as  the 
aisle.  On  the  exterior  the  peculiarity  of  the  plan  and  the 
large  number  of  generally  rather  small,  though  lofty, 
steeples  of  j.''cturesque  outline  are  the  most  striking  pecu- 
liarities. 

Th^German  Complete  Gothic  is  essentially  national  in 
its  complete  character.  It  has  a  simOarity  to  English  and 
French  Middle  Pointed,  but  no  more  than  this.  It  has 
many  and  obvious  defects.  From  the  first  there  is  con- 
spicuous in  it  that  love  of  lines,  and  that  desire  to  play 
with  geometrical  figures,  which  in  time  degenerated  into 
work  more  full  of  conceit  and  triviality  than  that  of  aaV 
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school  of  ino<li;eval  artists.  These  conceits  are  -worked 
out  most  elaborately  in  the  traceries  of  windows  and  panel- 
ling. The  finest  early  examples  are  in  the  cathedral  at 
Minden ;  a  little  later,  perhaps,  the  best  series  is  in  the 
cloLiter  of  Constance  Cathedral ;  and  of  the  latest  descrip- 
tion the  examples  are  innumerable.  But  it  is  worth 
observing  that  they  rarely  at  any  time  have  any  ogee  lines. 
They  are  severely  geometrical  and  regular  in  their  form, 
and  quite  unlike  our  own  late  Middle  Pointed,  or  the  French 
Flamboyant.  In  sculpture  the  Germans  did  not  shine. 
They,  like  the  English,  did  not  introduce  it  with  profusion, 
though  they  were  very  proue  to  the  representations  of 
effigies  of  the  deceased  as  monuments. 

In  one  or  two  respects,  however,  (Jermany  is  still  pos- 
sessed of  a  wealth  of  meilii»val  examples,  such  as  is  hardly 
to  be  paralleled  lu  Europe.  The  vast  collection  of  brick 
buildings,  for  instance,  is  unequalled.  If  a  line  be  drawn 
due  east  and  west,  and  passing  through  Berlin,  the  whole 
of  the  plain  lying  to  the  north,  and  extending  from  Russia 
to  Holland,  is  destitute  of  stone,  and  the  mediaeval  archi- 
tects, who  always  availed  themselves  of  the  material  which 
was  most  natural  in  the  district,  built  all  over  this  vast 
extent  of  country  almost  entirely  in  brick.  The  examples  of 
their  works  in  this  humble  material  are  not  at  all  confined 
to  ecclesiastical  works;  houses,  castles,  town-halls,  town 
walls,  and  gateways,  are  so  plentiful  and  so  invariably 
picturesque  and  striking  in  their  character,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  pass  a  harsh  verdict  on  the  architects  who  left 
behind  them  such  extraordinary  examples  of  their  skill  and 
fertility  of  resource.  Then,  again,  in  regard  to  the  furni- 
ture which  before  the  period  of  the  Renaissance  of  art  and 
the  Reformation  of  religion  filled  the  ancient  buildings, 
the  Germans  have  more  than  any  other  people  been  happily 
conservative.  There  are  still  churches  in  Germany  in 
■which  it  may  be  said  that  nothing  has  been  changed  since 
Luther's  day  except  the  use  of  the  buildings.  St  Katharine's 
at  Liibeck  is  turned  into  a  museum,  but  is  full  of  its  old 
furniture.  The  choir  of  Halberstadt  is  unused,  but  every- 
thing, even  to  the  hangings  on  the  walls,  remains  as  of  old. 
In  Nuremberg  all  the  altars  are  preserved,  and  decked  with 
altar-cloths  and  candles,  though  they  are  never  used  ;  and 
when  80  much  toleration  as  to  these  externals  has  been 
shown,  and  so  little  desire  for  change  exists,  it  may  well 
be  imagined  that  the  opportunities  for  the  study  of  the 
works  of  German  Gothic  architects  in  their  completeness 
are  unusually  plentiful.  During  the  last  few  years  a  vast 
number  of  books  have  been  published  on  the  subject  of 
their  national  antiquities  by  German  writers,  and  the  amount 
of  detailed  information  on  the  subject,  which  may  be 
obtained  by  those  who  care  for  the  study,  is  unbounded. 

Gothic  Architecture  in  Spain. 

That  which  strikes  the  architectural  student  most  forcibly 
in  Spain  is  the  concurrent  existence  of  two  schools  of  art 
during  the  best  part  of  the  Gothic  period.  The  Moors  in- 
vaded Spain  in  711  a.d.,  and  were  not  finaUy  expelled  from 
Granada  until  1492  a.d.  During  the  whole  of  this  period 
they  were  engaged,  with  more  or  less  success,  in  contests 
for  superiority  with  the  Christian  natives.  In  those  portions 
of  the  country  which  they  held  longest,  and  with  the 
firmest  hand,  they  enforced  their  own  customs  and  taste  in 
art  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  all  Gothic  work.  Where 
their  rule  was  not  permanent  their  artistic  influence  was 
still  felt,  and  even  beyond  what  were  ever  the  boundaries 
of  their  dominion,  there  are  still  to  be  seen  in  Gothic 
buildings  some  traces  of  acquaintance  with  Arabic  art  not 
•een  elsewhere  in  Europe,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the 
eouthem  part  of  the  Italian  peninsula,  and  there  difTering 
much  in  its  development  The  mosque  of  Cordova  in  the 
9th  century,  the  Alcazar  aad  GirsWa  at  Sevillo  vo  the  13th, 


the  Court  of  Lions  in  the  Alhambra  in  the  1 4th,  severnl 
houses  in  Toledo  in  the  15th  century,  are  exami>le3  of  wh:it 
the  Moors  were  building  during  the  period  of  the  Middle 
Ages  in  which  the  best  Gothic  buildings  were  being  croctcd. 
Some  portions  of  Spain  were  never  conquered  by  the  Moors. 
These  were  the  greater  part  of  Aragon,  Navarre,  the 
Asturias,  Biscay,  and  the  northern  portion  of  Oalicia. 
Toledo  was  retaken  by  the  Christians  in  1085  a.d., 
Tarragona  in  1089,  Saragossa  in  1118,  Lcrida  in  1149, 
Valencia  in  1239,  and  Seville  in  1248.  In  the  districts 
occupied  by  the  Moors  Gothic  architecture  had  no  natural 
growth,  whilst  even  in  those  which  were  not  held  by  them 
the  arts  of  war  were  of  necessity  so  much  more  thought  of 
than  those  of  peace,  that  the  services  of  foreign  architects 
were  made  use  of  to  an  extent  unequalled  in  any  other 
part  of  Europe. 

Of  early  Christian  btu'ldings,  erected  probably  froin 
the  8th  to  the  11th  centuries,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  some  remains  still  exist.  The  most  interest- 
ing of  these  is  Sta  Maria  de  Naranco,  near  Oviedo,  a 
building  whoso  details  are  founded  on  Roman,  but  whose 
plan  has  all  that  adaptation  to  special  requirements  which 
is  so  distinct  a  mark  of  mediaeval  work.  The  buildings 
which  come  next  in  point  of  date  to  these  are  all  evidently 
derived  from,  or  erected  by  the  architects  of  those  which 
were  at  the  time  being  built  in  the  south  of  France.  These 
churches  are  uniform  m  plan,  with  central  lanterns  and  three 
eastern  apses.  The  nave  has  usually  a  waggon  or  barrel 
vault,  supported  by  quadrant  vaults  in  the  aisles,  and  the 
steeples  are  frequently  polygonal  in  plan.  If  these  churches 
are  compared  with  examples  like  that  of  the  cathedral  at 
Carcassonne  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  their  identity 
in  style  will  at  once  be  seen.  A  still  more  remarkable 
evidence  of  similarity  has  been  pointed  out  between  the 
church  of  St  Sernin,  Toulouse,  and  the  cathedral  of  San- 
tiago. The  plan,  proportions,  and  general  design  of  the 
two  churches  are  identical.  Here  we  see  a  noble  ground- 
plan,  consisting  of  nave  with  aisles,  transepts,  central  lan- 
tern, and  chevet,  consisting  of  an  apsidal  choir,  with  a 
surrounding  aisle  and  chapels  opening  into  it  at  intervals. 
This  example  is  the  more  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  the 
early  Spanish  architects  very  rarely  bmlt  a  regular  chevet, 
and  almost  always  preferred  the  simpler  plan  of  apsidal 
chapels  on  either  side  of  the  choir.  And  its  magnificent 
scale  and  perfect  preservation  to  the  present  day  combine 
to  make  it  one  of  the  most  interesting  architectural  reUca 
in  the  country. 

Among  the  more  remarkable  buildings  of  the  12th  and 
the  beginning  of  the  1 3th  century  are  San  Isidore,  Leon ; 
San  Vicente,  Avila ;  several  churches  in  Segovia  ;  and  the 
old  cathedral  at  Lcrida.  They  are  much  more  uniform  in 
character  than  are  the  churches  of  the  same  period  in  the 
various  provinces  of  France,  and  the  developments  in  style, 
where  they  are  seen  at  all,  seldom  have  much  appearance  of 
being  natural  local  developments.  This,  indeed,  is  the  most 
marked  feature  of  Spanish  architecture  in  all  periods  of  its 
history.  In  such  a  country  it  might  have  been  expected 
that  many  interesting  local  developments  would  have  been 
seen  ;  but  of  these  there  are  but  one  or  two  that  deserve 
notice.  One  of  them  is  illustrated  admirably  in  the  church 
of  St  MiUan,  Segovia,  where  beyond  the  aisles  of  the  nave 
are  open  cloisters  or  aisles  arcaded  on  the  outside,  and 
opening  by  doors  into  thei  aisles  of  the  nave.  It  woula 
be  difficult  to  devise  a  more  charming  arrangement  foi 
buildings  in  a  hot  country,  whilst  at  the  same  time  th^ 
architectural  effect  is  in  the  highest  degree  beautiful.  The 
universality  of  the  central  tower  and  lantern  has  been 
already  mentioned.  This  was  often  polygonal,  and  its  use 
led  to  the  erection  of  some  lanterns  or  domes  of  almost, 
unique  beauty  and  interest.      The  old  cathedral  at  Sala- 
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tnanca,  the  church  at  Toro,  and  the  cathedral  of  Zamora, 
all  deserve  most  careful  study  on  this  score.  Their  lanterns 
are  almost  too  lofty  in  proportion  to,  be  properly  called 
domes,  and  yet  their  treatment  inside  ^'nd  outside  suggests 
a  very  beautiful  form  of  raised  dome.  They  are  canied  on 
pointed  arches,  and  are  circular  in  plan  internally,  and 
octagonal  on  the  exterior,  the  angles  of  the  octagon  being 
filled  with  large  turrets,  which  add  much  to  the  beauty  of 
the  design,  and  greatly  also  to  its  strength.  Between  the 
supporting  arches  and  the  vault  there  are,  at  Salamanca, 
two  tiers  of  arcudes  continued  all  round  the  lantern,  the 
lower  one  pierced  with  four,  and  the  upper  with  twelve 
lights,  and  the  vault  or  dome  is  decorated  with  ribs  radiat- 
ing from  the  centre.  On  tho  exterior  the  effect  is  rather 
that  of  a  low  steeple  covered  with  a  stone  roof  with  spherical 
sides  than  of  a  dome,  but  the  design  is  so  novel  and  so 
suggestive,  that  it  is  well  worth  detailed  description. 
Nothing  can  be  more  happy  than  the  way  in  which  the 
light  is  admitted,  whilst  it  L<i  also  to  be  noted  that  the  whole 
work  is  of  stone,  and  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  design  but 
what  is  essentially  permanent  and  monumental  in  construc- 
tion. The  only  other  Span'sh  development  is  the  introduc- 
tion, to  a  very  moderate  extent,  of  features  derived  from 
the  practice  of  the  Moorish  architects.  This  is,  however, 
much  less  Seen  than  might  have  been  expected,  and  is 
usually  Confined  to  some  small  feature  of  detail,  such,  e.g., 
as  the  carving  of  a  boss,  or  the  filling  in  of  small  tracery 
in  circular  windows,  wheJe  it  would  in  no  way  clash  with 
the  generally  Christian  character  of  the  art. 
r  The  debateable  period  of  transition  which  is  usually  so 
interesting  is  very  sterile  in  Spain.  A  good  model  once 
adopted  from  the  French  was  adhered  to  with  but  little 
modification,  and  it  was  not  tUl  the  13th  century  style  was 
well  established  in  France  and  England  that  any  introduction 
of  its  features  is  seen  here  ;  and  then,  again,  it  is  the  work 
of  foreign  architects  imported  for  the  work  and  occasion, 
bringing  with  them  a  fully  developed  ilyle  to  which  nothing 
whatever  in  Spain  itself  led  up  by  a  natural  or  evident 
development.  The  three  great  Spanish  churches  of  this 
period  are  the  cathedrals  of  Toledo,  Leon,  and  Burgos. 
Those  of  Siguenza,  L^rida,  and  Tarragona,  fine  as  they  are, 
illustrate  the  art  of  the  1 2tb  rather  than  of  the  1 3th  century, 
but  these  three  great  churches  are  perfect  Early  Pointed 
works,  and  most  complete  in  all  their  parts.  The  cathedral 
of  Toledo  is  one  of  the  most  nobly  designed  churches  in 
Europe.  In  dimensions  it  is  surpassed  only  by  the  cathedrals 
of  Milan  and  Seville,  whilst  in  beauty  of  plan  it  leaves  both 
those  great  churches  far  behind.  The  chevet,  in  which  two 
broad  aisles  are  carried  roimd  the  apse  with  chapels 
alternately  square  and  apsidal  opening  out  of  them,  is 
perhaps  the  most  perfect  of  all  the  schemes  we  know.  It 
is  as  if  the  French  chevets,  all  of  which  were  more  or  less 
tentative  in  their  plan,  had  culminated  in  this  grand  work 
to  which  they  had  led  the  way.  The  architectural  detail 
of  this  great  church  is  generally  on  a  par  with  the  beauty 
and  grandeur  of  its  plan,  but  is  perhaps  surpassed  by  the 
somewhat  later  church  at  Leon.  Here  we  have  a  church 
built  by  architects,  whose  sole  idea  was  the  erection  of  a 
building  with  as  few  and  small  points  of  support  as  possible, 
and  with  the  largest  possible  amount  of  window  opening. 
It  was  the  work  of  men  whose  art  had  been  formed  in  a 
country  where  as  much  sun  and  light  as  possible  were 
necessary,  and  is  quite  unsuited  for  such  a  country  as  Spain. 
Nevertheless  it  is  a  buvlding  of  rare  beauty  and  delicacy  of 
design.  Burgos,  better  known  than  either  of  the  others,  is 
inferior  in  scale  and  interest,  and  its  character  has  been 
much  altered  by  added  works  more  or  less  Rococo  in 
character,  so  that  it  is  only  by  analysis  and  investigation 
that  the  13tli  century  church  is  stlU  seen  under  and  behind 
the  more  modern  excrescences. 
2—15* 


The  next  period  is  again  marked  by  wore  which  seenus  fo 
be  that  of  foreigners.    The  fully  developed  Middle  Pointed 
or  Geometrical  Gothic  is   indeed    very  uniform   all    over 
Europe.     Here,  however,  its  efforts  were  neither  grand  in 
scale  nor  interesting.     Some  of  the  church  fiiruitiire,  as, 
e.g.,  the  choir  screens  at  Toledo,  and  -some  of  the  cloisters, 
are  among  the  best  features.     The  work  is  all  correct,  tame, 
and  academical,  and  has  none  of  the  dignity,  power,  and 
interest    which    marked    the    earlier   Si'snish    biiildings. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  14th  century  the  work  of  Spanish 
architects  becomes  infinitely  more  interesting.     The  country 
was  free  from  trouble  with  the  Moors  :   it  was  rich  and 
prosperous,  and  certainly  its  buildings  at  this  period  were 
so  numerous,  so  grand,  and  so  original,  that  they  cannot 
be  too  much  praised.    Moreover,  they  were  carefully  designed 
to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  climate,  and  also  with  a  sole 
view   to   the    accommodation    conveniently   of    enonroua 
congregations,  all  within  sight  of  the  preacher  or  the  altar. 
This  last  development  seems  to  have  been  very  much  the 
work  of   a  great   architect  of  Majorca,  Jayme  Fabre  by 
name.     The  grandest  works  of  his  school  are  still  to  be 
seen   in  Catalonia.     Their  churches  are  so  vast  in    their 
dimensions  that  the  largest  French  and  English  buildings 
seem    to    be    small  by  comparison,  and  being   invariably 
covered  with  stone  vaults,  they  cannot  be    compared    to 
the  great  wooden-roofed  churches  of  the  preaching  orders 
in    Italy  and    elsewhere,  in  which  the  only  approach    is 
made  to  their  magnificent  dimensions.     The  cathedral  of 
Gerona  is  the  most  remarkable  example.     Here  the  choir 
is  planned  like  the  FVench  chevet  with  an  aisle  and  chapels 
round  it,  and  opens  with  three  lofty  arches  into  the  east 
waU  of  a  n.ave  which  measures  no  less  than  73  feet  in 
the  clear,  and  is  covered  with   a   stone    vaulted    ceiling. 
In  Barcelona  there  are  several  churches   of  very  similar 
description ;   at  Manresa  another,    but   with   aisles  to  its 
nave ;   and  at  Palma  in   Majorca  one   of  the  same   plan 
as  the  last,  but  of  even  much  larger  dimensions.     Perhaps 
there  ia  no  effort  of  any  local  school  of  architects  mcx'e 
worthy  of  study  and  respect  than  this  Catalonian  work 
of  the  14th  and  loth  centuries.     Such  a  happy  combina- 
tion of  noble  design  and  proportions  with  entirely  prac- 
tical objects  places   its  author  among  the   very  greatest 
architects  of  any  time.    It  is  one  thing  to  develop  patiently 
step  by  step  from  the  work  of  one's  fathers  in  art,  quite 
another  to  strike  out  an  entirely  new  form  by  a  new  com- 
bination of   the   old    elements.     In  comparison  with  the 
works  just  mentioned  the  other  great  Spanish  churches  of 
the  15th  century  are  uninteresting.     But  still  their  scale  is 
grand,  and  though  their  detail  is  ovfer-eLborated  and  not 
beautiful,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  the  superb  effect  of  the 
interior  of  such  churches  as  those  of  Seville,  Segovia,  and 
Salamanca  (new  cathedral).     They  are  very  similar  in  their 
character,  their  columns  are  formed  by  the  prolongation  of 
the  reedy  mouldings  of  the  arches,  their  window  traceries 
are  poorly  designed,  and  their  roofs  are  covered  with  a 
complex  multitude  of  heme  ribs.     Yet  the  scale  is  fine,  the 
admission  of  light,  generally  high  up  and  in  sparing  quantity, 
is  artistic,  and  much  of  the  furniture  is  either  picturesque 
or  interesting.     The  tout  ensemble  is  generally  very  striking, 
even  where  the  architectural  purist'is  apt  to  grumble  at 
the  shortcomings  of  most  of  the  detail 

The  remarks  which  have  been  made  so  far  have  been 
confined  to  the  fabrics  of  the  churches  of  Spain.  It  would 
be  easy  to  add  largely  to  them  by  reference  to  the  furniture 
which  stUl  so  often  adorns  them,  unaltered  even  if  imcared 
for  ;  to  the  monuments  of  the  mighty  dead,  in  which  Spain 
is  a  worthy  rival  of  our  own  country;  to  the  sculi)ture 
which  frequently  adorns  the  doorwaj-s  and  screens;  and  to 
the  cloisters,  chapter  houses,  and  other  dependent  buildings 
which  add  so  much  charm  in  every  way  to  them.     Besides 
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tlu5,  there  are  Ter7  numerons  castles,  often  planned  on  the 
grandest  scale,  and  some,  if  not  very  many,  interesting 
remains  of  domestic  houses  and  palaces  ;  and  most  of  these, 
being  to  some  extent  flavoured  by  the  neighbourhood  of 
Moorish  architects,  have  more  character  of  their  own  than 
has  been  accorded  to  the  churches.  Finally,  there  are 
considerable  tracts  of  country  in  which  brick  was  the  only 
material  used  ;  and  it  is  curious  that  this  is  almost  alwap 
more  or  less  Moorish  in  the  character  of  its  dotaiL  The 
Jloors  were  great  brickmakers.  Their  elaborate  reticulated 
enrichments  were  easily  executed  in  it,  and  the  example 
■ct  by  them  was,  of  course,  more  likely  to  be  followed  by 
Spaniards  than  that  of  the  nearest  French  brick  building 
district  in  the  region  of  Toulouse.  The  brick  towers 
are  often  very  picturesque ;  several  are  to  be  seen  at 
Toledo,  others  at  Saragosaa,  and,  perhaps  the  moat  graceful 
of  all,  in  the  old  city  of  Tarazona  in  Aragon,  where  the 
proportions  are  extremely  lofty,  the  face  of  the  walls 
everywhere  adoiped  with  sunk  panels,  arcading,  or  orna- 
mental brickwork,  and  at  the  base  there  is  a  bold  battered 
dope  which  gives  a  great  air  of  strength  and  stability  to 
the  whole.  On  the  whole,  it  must  be  concluded  that  the 
medisval  architecture  of  Spain  is  of  less  interest  than  that 
of  most  other  countries,  because  its  development  was  hardly 
ever  a  national  one.  The  architects  were  imported  at  one 
time  from  France,  at  another  from  the  Low  Countries,  and 
they  brought  with  them  all  their  own  local  fashions,  and 
carried  them  into  execution  in  the  strictest  manner ;  and 
it  was  not  till  the  end  of  the  14th  century,  and  even  then 
only  in  Catalonia,  that  any  buildings  which  could  be  called 
really  Spanish  in  their  character  was  erected. 

Gothic  Architecture  in  Italy. 

The  history  of  the  development  of  Gothic  architecuire 
In  Italy  brings  out,  more  clearly  than  anywhere  else,  of 
course,  the  gradual  transition  from  simple  Roman  work 
to  Romanesque  and  Byzantine,  and  thence,  finally,  to  Gothic. 
jBut  the  first  portion  of  the  history  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
important,  since,  owing  to  various  causes,  the  Gothic  archi- 
tecture of  Italy  never  achieved  the  same  brilliant  effects 
which  marked  its  career  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  Something 
there  was  in  the  climate,  something  in  the  constant  knowledge 
of  grand  works  of  classic  times,  and  finally,  something 
in  the  Eastern  influence  which  was  so  marked  in  Venice, 
ind  in  the  Greek  as  well  as  Moorish  or  Arab  influence 
which  equally  affected  the  whole  southern  half  of  the  penin- 
sula. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  fiisi;  bniidings 
used  for  Christian  worship  in  Italy  wore  in  no  way  whatever 
more  suited  for  its  functions  than  they  were  for  the  Pa^an 
rites  which  had  preceded  them.  The  form  of  architecture 
used  was  the  Roman  art  of  the  day ;  and  to  a  considerable 
extent  Roman  buildings,  and  particularly  basilicas,  were 
converted,  from  the  time  of  Constanune,  into  Christian 
churches.  The  early  Clmstian  policy  was  not  unfrequently 
one  which  softened  off  the  transition  from  the  old  worship 
to  the  new.  And  when  the  bishop  took  his  seat  in  the 
centre  of  the  apse,  with  his  clergy  on  either  side,  and  the 
Christian  altar  wai.  placed  in  front  of  the  apse,  very  much 
in  the  position,  of  that  which  had  been  used  for  the  Pagan 
sacrifice,  the  whole  change  required  to  convert  the  ^basilica 
into  the  church  had  been  made.  The  basilica  was  usually 
a  long  nave  with  one  or  more  aisles  on  either  side.  These 
aisles  were  frequently  double  in  height,  a  second  row  or 
order  of  coluians  being  placed  above  the  first.  At  one  end 
was  a  tribune  sometimes  square,  but  usually  apsidal  in  plan, 
round  which  a  series  of  steps  led  to  seats  formed  against  the 
walL  The  central  seat  was  that  of  the  principal  oflScer,  the 
others  those  of  his  assessors,  and  the  altar  stood  in  front  of 
the  tribane.     The  central  nave  was  either  open  to  the  sky, 


or  covered  with  a  wooden  roof  or  with  a  vaulted  ceiling. 
The  basilica  at  Pompeii,  etill  so  perfect  as  to  be  quite 
intelligible,  has  a  single  aisle  on  each  side,  and  a  square- 
ended  tribune,  and  was  probably  not  covered  over  the  centre. 
This,  however,  like  all  the  early  buildings  in  Pompeii,  is 
rather  Greek  than  Roman  in  its  cliaracter.  If  we  compare 
such  buildings  as  this  and  the  ba.silica  o(  Trajin  at  Uomc 
with  the  earliest  existing  churches  built  on  'Jie  baeilican 
tj'pe,  we  shall  see  how  very  alight  the  difference  was  for 
some  hundreds  of  years.  There  is  still  the  long  unbroken 
nave  with  an  apwicLJ  head.  Over  the  aisles  are  sometimes, 
as  in  St  Agnese  and  St  Lorenzo  in  Rome,  second  aisles  or 
galleries  opening  to  the  nave.  And  the  principal  alteration 
or  adaptation  is  one  entirely  of  church  furniture  and  screen.-*, 
ambons  and  altars  under  baldachins,  which,  as  if  with  a 
scrupulous  regard  to  the  old  basilican  arrangement,  are 
planned  independently  altogether  of  the  structure,  being 
emphatically  nothing  but  furniture.  If  we  examine  San 
Clemente  in  its  present  condition,  we  shall  find  a  choir 
having  no  constructional  peculiarities,  but  formed  entirely 
by  low  screens  built  on  the  floor  of  the  chiuch,  with  a 
passage-way  between  them  and  the  columns,  and  with 
ambons  or  pulpits  projecting  from  their  sides.  In  front  of 
the  church  was  an  enclosed  court-yard  or  atrium,  from 
which  access  was  gained  to  the  church.  Tlie  arrangements 
of  San  Clemente  are  probably  not  so  old  as  they  were  once 
supposed  to  be.  One,  if  not  two,  older  churches  exist 
beneath  it ;  but,  nevertheless,  there  is  every  reason  for 
believing  that  the  arrangements  now  visible  are  those  at 
latest  of  the  9th  century.  The  ancient  basilica  of  St  Peter 
was  on  the  same  sort  of  plan,  with  the  addition  of  a  cross 
nave  or  transept  between  the  cave  and  its  aisles  and  the 
apse,  an  arrangement  which  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  famous 
church  of  St  Paid,  without  the  walls,  and  in  the  basilica  at 
Aquileia.  At  St  Paul's  the  altar  stands  on  the  west  side 
of  the  transept,  the  bishop's  seat  is  separated  from  it  by 
the  transept,  and  the  whole  arrangement  is  unmeaning  and 
unsatisfactory,  but  it  is  probably  not  old.  The  number  of 
early  churches  on  the  basilican  plan  is  very  groat,  and  they 
are  of  all  sizes.  The  charming  church  of  Sta  Maria  in 
Cosmedin,  Rome,  ia  a  quite  small  buildmg,  but  graceful  in 
its  general  proportions,  and  interesting  to  the  architect, 
like  most  of  the  early  Roman  churches,  for  the  beautiful 
inlaid  work,  the  Opus  Alexandrinum,  of  its  screens,  pave- 
ments, and  pulpits.  Out  of  Rome,  also,  there  are  many 
examples  o^  the  some  tj'pe,  but  space  does  not  permit 
the  mention  here  of  any  but  those  of  Ravenna.  The  two 
mosi  remarkable  of  these  are  St  Apollinare  in  Classe,  two 
or  three  miles  out  of  the  city,  a  forlorn  and  deserted  build- 
ing, and  St  Apollinare  Nuovo,  within  the  waUs,  a  church 
whose  mosaic  decorations,  being  nearly  perfect,  give  an 
admirable  impression  of  the  sumptuous  character  which 
the  early  church  knew  how  to  give  and  loved  to  give  to 
its  temples.  Here,  however,  none  of  those  old  ritual 
arrangements  remain,  which  give  so  much  interest  to  the 
basilicas  of  Rome,  Torcello,  Toscanella,  and  Aquileia. 
The  decoration  of  St  Apollinare  Nuovo  is  mainly  on  the 
space  of  wall  between  the  arches  opening  to  the  aisles  and 
the  clerestory.  It  is  a  mosaic  picture  of  an  almost  endless 
procession  of  white-clad  saints  on  a  golden  ground.  Few 
things  in  the  whole  realm  of  Christian  art  are  more  beautiful 
or  more  touching.  The  other  St  Apollinare,  in  Classe,  has 
lost  almost  all  its  old  decorations,  and  is  merely  painted  in 
bad  taste  and  in  modem  times.  The  Roman  love  of  circular 
recesses  or  circular  plans  was  very  great.  In  the  baths  of 
CaracaUa,  for  instance,  we  ha  ve  them  at  every  turn.  The  Pan- 
theon is  a  vast  circular  building,  with  recesses  in  its  walls 
(now  used  as  chapels)  alternately  square  and  apsidal  in 
plan ;  and  in  tlie  temple  of  Miner\*a  Medica  these  apsidal 
projections  round  the  building  are    even  more  distinctlj 
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marked.  Tliis  last  example  paved  the  way  for  the  similarly 
planned  church  of  San  Vitale  at  Ravenna,  which  even  now, 
overload  as  it  is  with  meretricious  decoration,  affords  us 
most  interesting  evidence  of  the  way  in  which  the  construc- 
tional arrangements  of  Pagan  Borne  were  copied  and  utilised 
by  the  Christians.  But,  usually,  there  was  little  to  admire 
in  the  way  in  which  this  was  done.  The  architect  built 
up  his  church  with  fragments  of  classic  columns,  unequal 
in  size  or  height,  married  to  the  wrong  capitals  and  bases, 
and  altogether  as  rudely  put  together  as  was  possible. 
And  so  Uttle  development  was  there  that,  in  the  nave  of 
the  basilica  of  Aquileia,  we  have  this  done  absolutely  in 
the  same  way  so  late  as  the  14th  century,  the  only  differ- 
ence being  that  in  it  the  classic  columns  carry  pointed 
arches  and  a  clerestory  of  Gothic  windows. 

From  these  simple  imitations  of  Roman  buildings  let  us 
go  to  the  12th  century  church  of  St  Ambrogio  at  Milan, 
and  we  shall  see  how  much  had  by  that  time  been  done 
in  the  way  of  modification.  The  wholo  building  is,  of 
coarse,  round  arched.  It  has  a  western  atrium  or  court- 
yard, and  it  has  a  nave  and  aisles,  with  an  eastern  apse 
to  its  nave.  At  first  sight  no  alteration  seems  to  have 
been  made,  but  on  further  examination  it  will  be  found 
that  the  columns  are  alternately  piers  and  clusters  (at  St 
Agnese  every  third  column  was  made  into  a  pier),  that 
the  arch  orders  have  a  proper  connection  with  the  plans 
of  the  columns,  and  that  the  church  is  vaulted.  Let  us 
now  go  back  for  an  instant  to  the  introduction  of  Byzan- 
tine plan  and  details  in  the  church  of  St  Mark  at  Venice. 
Here  we  have  brought  back  again  to  Italy  the  product  of  the 
developed  skill  of  the  succession  of  artists,  who,  after  con- 
structing the  mighty  vaults  of  the  Roman  buildings,  had 
removed  to  Constantinople  with  the  empire,  and  had  there 
grafted  their  knowledge  on  the  art  and  practice  of  the  East. 
It  was  there  that  they  I  egau  to  build  domes,  erected  not  on 
circular,  but  on  square  bases,  the  angles  being  supported  on 
what  are  technically  called  peudentives.  So  fond  of  this 
construction  were  they  that  their  buildings  became  almost 
always  combinations  of  domea,  instead  of  the  simple  nave, 
ended  with  a  semi-dome,  of  the  Roman  architects  of  the  day. 
This  Byzantine  style  was  developed  with  a  skill  and  delicacy 
to  which  the  decaying  art  of  Rome  was  at  the  time  quite  a 
stranger,  and  it  is  less  wonderful  that  so  beautiful  a  church 
as  St  Mark  should  have  had  some  influence,  than  that 
it  should  have  had  so  little.  But  it  is  to  the  example  of 
this  and  other  Eastern  churches,  no  doubt,  that  we  owe 
the  raised  central  lantern  or  dome  which  became  a  feature 
of  so  many  churches  from  this  time  forward.  'A  parallel 
may  well  be  drawn  here  between  two  well-known  and 
typical  examples.  ■  These  are  the  churches  of  San  Zenone, 
Verona,  and  of  San  Michele,  Pavia.  In  the  former  we 
BtiU  see  the  great  simple  and  uniform  plan  of  the  wooden 
roofed  basUican  church,  adorned  with  much  that  is  Byzantine 
in  feeling  and  character,  but  still  emphatically  a  Romanesque 
bmlding.  In  San  Michele,  on  the  contrary,  we  see  a  build- 
ing which,  if  it  owed  something  to  Rome  (as  it  did),  owed 
at  least  as  much  to  the  East.  'Its  plan  was  the  distinctly 
cruciform  plan,  with  a  central  lantern,  not  the  Roman 
makeshLit  of  a  long  nave  with  an  Eastern  transept,  whilst 
its  whole  space  being  covered  with  vaulted  roofs,  instead 
of  fhe  Roman  wooden  ceiling  to  the  nave,  marks  it  as 
belonging  to  -a  different  class  Besides  this,  the  whole 
buildm"  is  subdivided  and  constructed  in  so  scientific  a 
way  as  to  show  that  its  architect  was  in  the  path  of  a 
development  leading  far  away  from  simple  Roman  theories 
of  construction  and  plan  Here  one  of  the  most  observable 
features  is  the  fine  open  gallery  under  the  external  eaves 
of  the  roof,  a  device  repeated  constantly  in  the  Lombard 
bxdldinc^,  and  transferred  from  them,  with  much  else,  to 
the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  where  it  It  the  great  feature  of 


most  of  the  11th  and  12tli  century  cuurche.'!.  nnt?  of,3ome 
even  of  the  1 3th  century. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  make  any  lengthened  ^6fe^ 
ence  to  the  buildings  of  Italy  south  oi  RoDta.  It  must 
suffice  to  say  that  Rome  herself  seems  to  have  had  no 
influence  on  them  during  this  early  period.  Their  designs 
and  decorations  are  full  of  a  character  which  speaks  of 
contact  at  times  with  Greece,  at  other  times  with  the 
southern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  Their  walls  aJ9 
arcaded,  and  then  adorned  with  square  and  circular  panels, 
the  details  of  which  afford  ample  evidences  of  their  origin. 
The  arcades  are  sometimes,  as  at  Foggia,,  of  horse-shoe 
shape,  and  the  extremely  elaborate  carving  of  foUaga  with 
which  they  are  adorned  is  quite  Byzantine  in  character.  A 
comparison  of  the  west  fronts  of  Foggia  or  Troja,  viith  the 
arcading  of  the  church  at  Ani,  in  Armenia,  will  show  much 
more  similarity  than  with  any  Roman  work  ;  whilst  the 
front  of  Sta  Maria,  Ancona,  is  planned  in  just  the  same 
fashion  as  that  of  the  cathedral  at  Zara  in  Dalmatia,  The 
one  great  North  Italian  ehurch  in  which  there  was  an 
attempt  to  fuse  these  two  fashions  of  design  is  the  cathedral 
at  Pisa,  where  all  the  walls  are  arcaded  and  panelled,  the 
mouldings  mainly  copied  from  the  ancient  forms,  and  the 
whole  trust  of  the  architect  put,  very  much  as  it  was  in  the 
South  Italian  and  Byzantine  works,  in  covering  the  walls 
with  decoration.  But  these  churches  did  nothing  by  way 
of  paving  the  way  for  Italian  Gothic,  and  need  not  there- 
fore be  further  referred  to. 

Italy  is  poorer  than  any  other  cointry  in  examples  of  the 
transition  from  round  arched  to  pointed  arched  buildings.  The 
use  of  the  pointed  arch  was  accepted  at  last  as  a  necessity, 
and  cannot  be  said  ever  to  have  bedta  welcomed.  The  first 
buildings  in  which  it  is  seen  worked  out  fully  in  detail  are 
those  of  Nicola  Pisaiio,  and  but  few  examples  exist  of  good 
Gothic  work  earlier  than  his  time.  The  elaborately  arcaded 
and  sculptured  west  front  of  Ferrara  Cathedral  is  a  screen 
to  an  early  building.  The  cathedral  and  other  cturches  at 
Genoa  are  certainly  exquisite  works,  but  they  appear  to 
owe  their  internal  design  rather  to  the  influence  tof  (perhaps) 
Sicilian  taste  than  North  Italian,  and  the  exquisite  beauty 
of  the  west  front  owes  a  good  deal,  at  any  rate,  to  French 
influence,'softened,  refined,  and  decorated  by  the  extreme 
taste  of  an  Italian  architect.  The  feature  which  most  marks 
all  Italian  Gothic  is  the  indifference  to  the  true  nse  of  the 
pointed  arch.  EverjTvhere  arches  were  constructed  which 
could  not  have  stood  for  a  day  had  they  not  been  held 
together  by  iron  rods.  There  was  none  of  that  sense  of 
the  unities  of  art  which  made  a  northerner  so  jealous 
to  maintain  the  proper  relations  of  all  parts  of  his  structure. 
In  Nicola  Pisano's  works  the  arch  mould  rarely  fits  the 
capital  on  which  it  rests.  The  proportions  of  buttresses  to 
the  apparent  work  to  be  done  by  them  are  bad  and  clumsy. 
The  window  traceries  look  like  bad  copies  of  some  northern 
tracery,  only  once  seen  in  a  hurry  by  an  indifferent  work- 
man. There  is  no  life,  or  development,  or  progress  in  the 
work.  If  we  look  at  the  ground-plans  of  Italian  Gothic 
churches,  we  shall  find  nothing  whatever  to  delight  us. 
The  columns  are  widely  spaced,  so  as  to  diminish  the 
number  of  vaulting  bays,  and  to  make  the  proportions  of 
the  oblong  aisle  vaulting  bay  very  ungainly.  Clustered 
shafts  are  almost  unknown,  the  columns  being  plain 
cylinders  with  poorly  scvJptured  capitals.  There  are  no 
triforium  galleries,  and  the  clerestory  is  generally  very 
insignificant.  In  short,  a  comparison  of  the  best  Gothic 
works  in  Italy  with  the  most  moderate  French  or  English 
work  would  show  at  once  how  vast  its  inferiority  must  be 
allowed  to  be.  Still  there  were  beauties  which  ought  not 
to  be  forgotten  or  passed  over.  Such  were  the  beautiful 
cloisters,  whose  arcades  are  carried  on  delicate  coupled 
shafts.     Of  these  the  first  examples  are  in  Rome,  but  tbej' 
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are  to  be  Seen  all  over  Italy.    Suuli,  again,  were  the  porches 
and  monuments,  of  which  some  of  the  best  are  in  Verona, 
of  almost  unsurpassed  elegance;  such  the  campaniles,  both 
those  of  Rome,  divided  by  a  number  of  string-courses  into 
a  number  of  stages,  and  those  of  the  North,  where  there 
are  hardly  any  horizontal  divisions,  and  the  whole  effort  is 
to  give  an   unbroken  vortical  effect ;  or  that  unequalled 
campanile,   the  glory  of   Florence,  of   Giotto,  of  art,  the 
tower   of  the   cathedral  at   Florence,   where  one  sees  in 
ordered  proportion,  accurately  adjusted,  line  upon  line,  and 
stage  upon  stage,  perhaps  the  most  carefully  wrought  out 
work  in  all  Europe.     The  Italian  architects  were  before  all 
others  devoted  to  the  display  of   colour  in  their  works. 
St  Mark's  had  led  the  way  in  this,  but,  throughout  the 
peninsula,  the  bountiful  plenty  of  nature  in  the  provision 
of  materials  was  only  seconded  by  the  zeal  of  the  artist, 
and  on  this  point  a  few  notes  may  be  added  at  the  con- 
clusion of  this  summary.     They  were  also   distinguished 
for  their  use  of  brick.    Just  as  in  parts  of  Germany,  France, 
Spain,  and  England,  tlicre  were  large  districts  in  which  no 
stone  could  be  had  without  the  greatest  labour  and  trouble ; 
and  here  the  reality  and  readiness  which  always  marked 
the  mediaeval  workman  led  to  his  at  once  availing  himself  of 
the  natural  material,  and  making  a  feature  of  his  brickwork. 
This  is  a  subject  which,  however,  cannot  well  be  treated 
save  at  the  same  time  as  other   developments   of   brick 
building  in  other  districts  simOarly  situated.     In  conclu- 
sion, it  must  be  said  that  the  Gothic  of  Italy  has  no  such 
grand  works  to  show  as  more  northern  countries  have.    The 
buildings  were  seldom  thoroughly  beautiful  as   complete 
works  of  architecture.     Allowance  has  to  be  made  at  every 
turn   for  some   incompleteness  or  awkwardness  of  plan, 
design,  or  construction.     There  is  no  attempt  to  emulate 
the  beauties  of  the  best  French  plans.     Milan  Cathedral, 
magnificent  as  its  scale  and  material  make  it,  is  clumsy 
and  awkward  both  in  plan  and  section,  though   its  vast 
size  makes  it  impressive  internally.     San  Francesco,  Assisi, 
is  only  a  moderately  good  early  German  Gothic  church, 
converted  into  splendour  by  its  painted  decorations.     At 
Orvieto  a  splendid  west  front  is  put,  without  any  proper 
adjustment,  against  a  church  whose  merit  is  mainly  that  it 
is  largo  and  in  parts  beautifully  coloured.     The  later  Pisan 
buildings  are  far  finer,  the  altered  baptistery  especially  being 
a  magnificent  work,  though  words  can  hardly  describe  the 
architectural  defects  of  such  work  as  that  of  the  Campo 
Santo,  where,  again,  it  is  the  painter,  jiot  the  architect, 
who  has  worked  such  wonders.     The  finest  Qotliic  interiors 
are  of  the  class  of   which  the  Frari  at  Venice  and  Sta 
Anastasia   at   Verona  are   examples.      They   are    simple 
vaulted  cruciform   churches,   with   aisles  and  chapels   on 
the  east  side  of  the  transepts.     But   even   in   these   the 
designs  of  the  various  parts  in  detail  are  poor  and  meagre, 
and  only  redeemed  from  failure  by  the  picturesque  monu- 
ments built  against  their  walls,  by  the  work  of  the  painter, 
and  by  their  furniture.    In  fine,  Gothic  art  was  never  really 
understood  in  Italy,  and,  conseauently,  never  reached  to 
perfection. 

If  the  architecture  of  Italy  never  fell  away  so  much  from 
the  more  classic  style  of  imperial  Rome  as  that  of  the 
northern  nations  did,  neither  did  the  Italian  ever  possess 
that  more  than  equivalent,  whose  splendid  course  we  have 
been  describing.  Whilst  the  Pointed  style  was  almost  exclu- 
Bively  known  and  practised  in  Northern  Europe,  the  Italians 
were  but  slowly  improving  in  their  Gothic  style ;  and  the 
improvement  was  more  evinced  in  their  secular  than  in 
their  ecclesiastical  structures.  Florence,  Bologna,  Vicenza, 
Udine,  Genoa,  and,  above  all,  Venice,  contain  palaces  and 
mansions  of  the  12th,  13th,  14th,  and  15th  centuries, 
which  for  simplicity,  utility,  and  beauty  far  excel  most  of 
those  in  the  same  and  other  places  of  the  three  following 


centuries.  The  contemporary  churches  do  not  exhibit  the 
same  degree  of  improvement  in  style  that  is  con.ipicuouS 
in  these  domestic  works,  for  there  are  no  works  in  Europe 
more  worthy  of  study  and  admiration  than  the  Ducal 
Palace  at  Venice,  and  some  of  the  older  works  of  the  same 
class,  and  even  of  earlier  date.  The  town -halls  of  Perugia, 
Piacenza,  and  Siena,  and  many  houses  in  these  cities,  and 
at  Corneto,  Amalfi,  Asti,  Or\'ieto,  and  Lucca,  the  fountains 
of  Perugia  and  Vitcrbo,  and  the  monuments  at  Bologna, 
Verona,  and  Arezzo,  may  be  named  as  evidence  of  the 
interest  which  the  national  art  affords  to  the  architectural 
student  even  in  Italy,  as  late  as  the  end  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury ;  but  after  this  it  graduaUy  gave  way  to,  though  in 
some  instances  its  influence  may  be  traced  even  when  it 
had  been  overborne  by,  the  new  style.  ■ 

MoDEHN  Italian  School  of  Architectuee. 

The  opening  of  the  Italian  school  of  architecture  on  ti« 
resuscitated  dogmas  of  Vitruvius  was  coincident  with  the 
gradual  decay  of  the  Pointed  style.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, its  effects  were  a  full  century  in  reaching  England, 
and  during  that  period  many  most  elegant  structures  were 
erected,  and  many  of  those  of  earlier  date  which  had  been 
commenced  before  or  during  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  and 
left  unfinished,  were  completed.  The  first  indication  we 
have  of  the  presence,  of  the  Cinquecentist  in  England,  is 
in  the  tomb  of  Henry  Vll.,  which  was  executed  by  Tor- 
regiano,  an  Italian  artist,  who,  it  would  appear,  was  obliged 
to  have  some  respect  to  the  style  of  the  edifice  in  which 
his  work  was  to  rest ;  but  his  preconceived  ideas  of  pro- 
priety and  beauty  were  too  strong  to  allow  him  to  omit 
the  characteristics  of  his  school,  and  the  result  is  a  strange 
mixture  of  the  two.  From  that  time  the  Pointed  style 
rapidly  deteriorated,  being  overborne  by  the  taste  of  the 
Renaissance.  On  the  Continent  the  latter  was  already 
predominant,  for,  during  the  whole  of  the  15th  century, 
the  current  had  been  setting  from  Italy  over  every  part  of 
Europe  which  received  its  religion  from  Rome,  and  this 
country  was  only  the  last  to  be  overwhelmed  by  it. 

The  first  step  taken  towards  the  revolution  of  architect 
turo  was  by  Filippo  Brunelleschi,  a  Florentine  architect, 
who  was  employed  to  finish  the  cathedral  of  his  native 
city  early  in  the  15th  century;  a  work  which  had  been 
commenced  more  than  a  century  before  on  the  design  of 
Amolfo,  a  Florentine  also,  but  which  still  reqiiired  the 
cupola  when  its  completion  was  intrusted  to  Brunelleschi. 
The  edifice  is  in  the  Italian  Gothic  style,  which  his  affecta^ 
tion  of  superior  taste  and  talent  induced  liim  to  attempt  to 
supersede,  so  as  to  bring  the  world  back  to  the  classic  style 
of  ancient  Rome.  The  construction  of  the  cupola  gained 
him  great  reputation  and  the  confidence  of  the  public, 
which  he  employed  to  advance  his  favourite  -scheme.  To 
use  the  words  of  an  Italian  writer  on  the  subject,  "  On  the 
example  of  so  wise  and  skilled  a  man,  other  architects 
afterwards  devoted  themselves  to  free  architecture  from  the 
monstrosities  introduced  by  barbarism  and  excessive  licence, 
and  to  restore  it  to  its  primitive  simplicity  and  dignity." 
But  to  what  did  they  have  recourse  to  effect  thisi  Did 
they  examine  and  study  the  remains  of  antiquity  in  Greece 
and  Rome,  in  Italy  and  elsewhere  1  No  1  they  referred  to 
the  writings  of  an  obscure  Latin  author,  who  professed  to 
give  the  principles  and  practice  of  architecture  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  but  paid  no  more  attention  to  the 
existing  architectural  works  of  those  nations  than  if  they 
had  never  been,  although  one  could  hardly  walk  the  streets 
of  any  of  the  old  cities  in  the  south  of  Italy  without  seeing 
Roman  edifices,  whilst  Rome  and  its  vicinity  was,  as  it  still 
is,  full  of  them.  All  the  use,  however,  that  these  self-called 
"restorers"  of  architecture   made   of   the   works  of ^  the 
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ancients,  was  to  \jse  them  as  lay-figures,  or  framework,  to 
model  on,  according  to  the  proportions  and  directions  given 
by  Vitruvius;  and  the  effect  was  formality  and  mannerism 
in  those  who  adhered  to  the  dogmas  of  the  school,  and  wild 
grotesqueness  in  those  who  allowed  themselves  to  wander 
from  them,  whilst  simplicity,  and  its  consequence  good 
taste,  were  effectually  banished  from  the  works  of  them  aU. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  remark  her&  that  the  works  of 
Vitruvius  are  of  value  mainly  as  records  of  the  architectural 
practice  and  the  opinions  and  acquirements  of  an  architect 
of  a  distant  age.  His  fables  about  the  origin  of  building, 
the  invention  of  the  orders,  and  the  arrangements  which 
grew  out  of  certain  modes  of  construction,  prove  his  total 
ignorance  not  only  of  the  architectural  works  of  the  more 
ancient  Eastern  nations,  but  of  those  of  Greece  itself,  which 
he  professes  to  describe.  His  classical  taste,  in  consequence 
of  his  knowledge  of  antiquity,  is  vaunted  by  Perrault,  one 
of  his  commentators,  and  given  by  him  as  a  reason  why 
Vitruvius  was  not  much  employed  by  the  whimsical  Bo- 
mans,  who  loved  vs^riety,  to  which  he  would  not  administer. 
But  the  extent  to  which  his  knowledge  of  antiquity,  that 
is,  of  the  works  of  the  Greeks,  extended,  may  be  readily 
determined  by  comparing  the  designs  of  Greek  structures, 
made  by  Perrault  and  others,  according  to  the  directions  of 
Vitruvius,  with  the  Greek  structures  themselves  as  they 
exist  even  at  the  present  time.  Not  a  single  example  of 
Greek  architecture  will  bear  out  any  of  the  rules  which 
Vitruvius  lays  down,  professedly  on  its  authority ;  and  not 
Sfi  existing  edifice,  or  fragment  of  an  edifice,  is  in  form  or 
proportion  in  perfect  accordance  with  any  law  of  that 
author,  nor  indeed  are  they  generally  in  harmony  with  the 
principles  he  enunciates. 

The  adoption  of  the  Vitruvian  laws  by  the  Italian  archi- 
tects of  the  15th  century  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
so-called  "  Five  Orders."  In  speaking  of  the  course  of 
Greek  and  Roman  architecture,  mention  has  been  made 
of  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  styles.  Vitruvius 
describes,  in  addition  to  these,  another,  which  he  calls 
Tuscan — possibly  a  style  of  columnar  arrangement  peculiar 
to  Italy,  and  most  likely  of  Etrurian  origin ;  but,  in  the 
absence  of  delineations,  the  Cinquecentists  could  only  apply 
the  proportions  he  laid  down  for  it  to  what  appeared  to 
ojiproximate  them  in  the  ancient  remains ;  and-  hence  arose 
a  fourth,  or  "  the  Tuscan  Order."  It  is,  however,  a  mere 
modification  of  the  Roman  debasement  of  the  Doric,  and 
may  be  considered,  in  its  present  form,  as  of  purely  modem 
Italian  origin.  The  same  "  Revivers,"  on  looking  among 
the  ruins  of  ancient  Rome  for  the  forms  of  their  Vitruvian 
orders,  found  specimens  of  a  foliated  ordinance,  which  the 
bad  taste  of  the  Romans  had  compounded  of  the  foliated 
and  voluted  styles  of  the  Greeks.  This  was  seized  upon 
as  a  fifth  style,  subjected  to  certain  rules  and  proportions, 
and  called  "  the  Composite  Order."  The  very  poor  Roman 
specimens  of  Doric  and  Ionic  fitted  themselves  without 
much  difficulty  to  the  Vitruvian  laws ;  but  the  examples 
Rome  afforded  of  the  Corinthian  were  less  tractable,  and 
being  as  various  in  detaO  as  they  aje  generally  beautiful, 
they  were  all  passed  over,  and  their  places  supplied  by  a 
mere  changeling^an  epitome  of  the  Vitruvian  theory, 
.Thus  we  have  the  "  Five  Orders"  of  the  Italo- Vitruvian 
Bchool,  viz. : — first,  the  Tuscan,  of  which  there  is  no  recog- 
nised example  of  antiquity,  but  which  owes  its  form  to  the 
descriptions  of  Vitruvius  and  the  fancies  of  the  revivers  ; 
second,  the  Doric^  a  poor  and  tasteless  arrangement  of  the 
general  features  of  the  style  on  a  Roman  model;  third, 
the  Ionic,  which  is  almost  as  great  a  debasement  of  the 
Grecian  originals,  and  was  produced  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  last-mentioned  ;  fourth,  the  Corinthian,  a  something 
totally  unlike  the  ancient  examples  of  both  Greece  and 
Home  in  beauty  and  spirit ;  and,  fifth,  the  Composite,  an 


inelegant  variety  of  the  Corinthiau,  or  a  hybrid  mixture  of 
the  horned  or  angular-Ionic  volutes,  with  a  deep  necking 
of  the  foliage  of  the  preceding  order.  The  fijst  to  publish 
this  system  was  Leon  Battista  Albert!,  a  pupil  of  Bninel- 
leschi.  He  has  been  followed  by  many  others,  the  most 
distinguished  of  whom  are  Palladio,  Vignola,  Scamozzi, 
Serlio,  and  De  Lorme,  architects,  and  Barbaro,  a  Venetian 
prelate,  and  an  esteemed  translator  of,  and  commentator 
on,  Vitruvius.  None  of  these,  it  must  be  understood, 
agreed  with  any  other  of  them,  but  each  took  his  own  view 
of  the  meaning  of  their  common  preceptor ;  and  yet  none  ■ 
of  their  productions  evince  the  slightest  approach  to  the 
elegance  of  form  and  beauty  of  proportion  which  distinguish 
the  classic  models  of  the  columnar  architecture  of  antiquity. 
Palladio  and  Serlio  were  the  first  to  publish  delineations 
and  admeasurements  of  the  Roman  architectural  remains 
in  Italy  ;  but  the  total  absence  of  verisimilitude  to  tjie 
originals,  and,  in  many  cases,  the  absolute  misrepresenta- 
tions, in  both  works,  prove  how  incompetent  the  authors  wera 
to  appreciate  their  merits  ;  and  the  exaggeration  of  their 
defects  proves  with  equal  clearness  the  general  bad  taste 
of  the  school  in  which  they  are  masters.  The  worst  quali- 
ties of  the  Roman  school  of  architecture  were  embraced 
and  perpetuated  by  the  Cinquecento  artists.  The  inhar- 
monious and  unpleasing  combinations  which  arose  out  of 
the  collocation  of  arches  with  columnar  ordinances  becaoia 
the  characterLstics  of  the  Italian;  unequal  intercolumnia- 
tions,  broken  entablatures  and  stylobates,  enter  alike  into 
the  productions  of  the  best  and  of  the  worst  of  the  Cinque- 
cento architects.  The  style  of  this  school  is  marked,  too, 
by  the  constant  attachment  of  columns  and  their  acces- 
sories to  the  fronts  or  elevations  of  buildings ;  by  the 
infrequency  of  their  use  in  insulated  (their  natural)  posi- 
tions to  form  porticoes  and  colonnades  ;  by  the  thinness  or 
want  of  breadth  in  the  smaller  members  of  their  entabla- 
tures, and  the  bad  proportions  of  the  larger  parts,  into 
which  they  are  divided ;  by  the  general  want  of  that  degrea 
of  enrichment  which  fluting  imparts  to  columns  ;  by  the 
too  great  projection  of  pilasters,  and  the  inconsistent 
practice  of  diminishing,  and  sometimes  fluting  them  ;  by 
the  use  of  circular  and  twisted  pediments,  and  the  habit  oi 
making  breaks  in  them  to  suit  the  broken  ordinance  they 
may  crown ;  and  by  various  other  inconsistencies  and 
deformities,  which  will  be  rendered  more  evident  when  we 
come  to  treat  of  the  style  in  detail  The  merit  of  the 
Italian  school  consists  in  the  adaptation  and  collocation  of 
the  prolate  hemispheroidal  cupola,  which  appears  to  have 
grown  out  of  its  opposite  in  the  Roman  works  during  the 
Gothic  ages,  as  we  find  it  in  the  early  cathedrals ;  though 
it  is  highly  probable  that  the  idea  was  brought  from  the 
East,  in  the  forms  exliibited  by  the  cupolas  of  St  Mark's 
at  Venice,  and  of  Pisa  Cathedral.  A  very  imposing  style 
of  palatial  architecture  also  was  practised  by  many  of  the 
Italian  architects.  It  consists  of  the  use  of  a  grand  crown- 
ing cornice,  running  in  one  imbroken  line,  unsurmounted 
by  an  attic  or  anything  of  the  kind,  superimposing  a  broad, 
lofty,  and  generally  well-proportioiled  front,  made  into 
graceful  compartments,  but  not  storied,  by  massive  block- 
ing courses  or  otherwise.  Not  unfrequently,  however,  the 
faults  of  the  school  interfere  to  injure  a  composition  of  this 
kind ;  for,  to  produce  variety  in  the  decorations  of  the 
windows,  some  of  them  have  been  made  like  doors,  with 
distyle  arrangements  of  columns,  surmounted  by  alternations 
of  circular  and  angular  pediments,  and  sometimes  with  all 
the  vagaries  which  deform  the  front  of  an  Italian  church. 
It  is  indeed  the  ecclesiastical  architecture  of  the  school  in 
which  its  faults  are  most  rife  and  its  merits  most  rare.  An 
Italian  Renaissance  church  possesses  nothing  of  the  stem 
simplicity  and  imposing  grandeur  of  an  Egyptian  sacred 
structure — ^nothing  of  ^e  harmonious  beauty  and  claaao 
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aignity  of  a  Grecian  fane — notLing  of  the  ornate  and 
ftttractive  elegance  of  a  Roman  temple — and  nothing  truly 
.of  the  glittering  grace  and  captivating  harmony  of  a  Pointed 
cathedraL  No  other  style  of  architecture  presents  so  great 
a  contrast,  in  any  two  species  of  its  productions,  as.  the 
Italian  does,  in  one  of  its  ordinary  church  fronts,  with  the 
front  of  a  nobleman's  mansion  or  palazzo,  in  the  manner 
atready  referred  to;  and  in  no  city  of  Italy  is  the  contrast 
80  strong,  by  the  egregiousneas  cf  tlie  examples  it  contains 
of  both,  as  Rome.  The  stately  portico  is  hardly  known  in 
Italian  architecture;  and  in  the  rare  cases  in  which  insulated 
columns  are  fovmd,  they  are  for  the  most  part  so  meagre  in 
themselves,  and  so  widely  set,  according  to  the  Vitruvian 
laws,  that  the  effect  produced  by  them  is  poor  and  wretched 
in  the  extreme.  This  applies  most  particularly  to  Italy 
jtsslf  :  in  some  other  countries,  and  especially  in  this,  those 
architects  who  have  been  of  the  Italian  school  have  generally 
preferred  the  proportions  and  arrangements  which  they 
found  in  the  Roman  examples  of  antiquity,  to  those  laid 
down  by  their  Italian  masters.  Still,  Italian  church  archi- 
tecture of  this  period  availed  itself  largely  of  the  cupola, — 
certainly  its  redeeming  featm-e;  and  the  architects  of  Italy 
must  have  full  credit  for  the  use  they  have  made  of  it, 
both  internally  and  externally.  Perhaps  no  two  edifices 
display  more,  and  in  a  greater  degree,  both  the  merits  and 
defects  of  the  school  which  produced  them,  than  the  Famese 
palace  and  the  basilica  of  St  Peter  in  Rome.  The  principal 
front  of  the  former  edifice  is  noble  in  its  proportions, 
but  frittered  in  its  details.  It  has  an  immense  crowning 
cornice,  whose  general  effect  is  certainly  grand ;  but  the 
mouldings  are  too  much  projected,  and  it3  vertical  parts 
want  the  breadth  which  the  blocking  courses  possess.  The 
lowest  of  its  three  tiers  of  windows  is  characterised  by  ex- 
treme simplicity  and  good  taste  in  almost  every  particular; 
but  the  other  two  are  crowded  with  sin-s  against  both  those 
qualities,  in  the  dressings  of  the  windows.  The  cortile 
and  back  front,  though  verj'  differently  arranged  from  the 
front  and  from  each  other,  are  filled  with  contrarietiee,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  structure  throughout.  The  front 
of  St  Peter's  is  not  more  distinguished  by  its  magnitude 
than  by  its  littleness  and  deformity.  I;  contains  the 
materials  of  a  noble  octaprostyle,  and  consists  of  an  attached 
tetrastylet  It  is  divided  into  three  unequal  stories,  within 
the  height  of  the  columns,  whose  entablature  La  surmounted 
by  a  windowed  attic.  In  length  it  is  frittered  into  a 
multitude  of  compartments,  between  which  not  the  slight- 
est harmony  is  maintained,  while  tawdriness  and  poverty 
are  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  its  detail  A  total 
ubsence  of  everything  which  produces  grandeur  and  beauty 
In  architecture,  marks,  indeed,  the  whole  of  the  exterior 
of  the  edifice,  except  the  cupola,  than  which,  if  its  bad 
connection  with  the  building  out  of  which  it  grows  is  over- 
looked, architecture  seldom  produced  a  more  magnificent 
object.  Internally,  the  structure  is  open  to  aimilar  praise 
and  similar  dispraise.  Gorgeousness  in  matter  and  mean- 
ness in  manner  characterise  the  interior  of  St  Peter's, 
except  the  sublime  concave  which  is  formed  by  its  redeem- 
ing feature  without.  It  must  be  said  also  that,  probably,  no 
building  was  ever  erected  in  which  the  eye  is  so  successfully 
deceived  as  to  the  actual  dimensions.  Its  architect  raised 
enormous  walls,  arches,  and  vaults,  but  gave  every  one  the 
impression  that  they  were  on  a  very  moderate  scale.  The 
tawdry  and  inappropriate  sculptured  decorations  of  the 
Renaissance  school  can  nowhere  be  criticised  with  more 
sdvantage  than  in  St  Peter's.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that,  throughout  the  interior,  there  ia  scarcely  an  ornament 
which  is  not  offensive ;  whilst  not  one  of  them  has  the 
sUghtest  natural  connection  with,  or  use  in,  a  sacred 
building.  Perhaps  sculpture  never  reached  so  profound 
A  bathos  as  in  the  hideous  cherobe  which  are  stnck,  like 


petrified  acrobats,  against  all  the  piers  of  St  Peter's ;  and 
when  we  hear  of  such  a  building  being  treated  as  a  model 
for  our  guidance  in  the  completion  u/  St  Paul's,  wo  ara 
driven  devoutly  to  hope  that  St  Paul's  may  never  in  that 
sense  be  completed  at  alL  Few  people  ever  seem  to  trouble 
themselves  to  look  at  any  part  of  St  Peter's  except  the 
entrance  front  and  the  dome.  If  they  would  examine  tha 
rast  of  the  exterior  they  would  find  it  to  be  a  building 
without  one  other  redeeming  feature,  or  a  single  grace  of 
outline  or  detail,  and  so  absolutely  unscientific  in  its  con- 
strue', ional  aiTangements  as  to  be  beneath  contempt  as  v 
complete  work  of  architecture. 

The  Cinqueceuto  architects  of  Italy  were  extreme  man- 
nerists ;  but  besides  the  manner  of  the  school,  each  had 
his  own  peculiarities ;  so  that  there  exists  in  their  worki 
what  may  almost  be  called  monotonous  variety.  Brunel- 
leschi's  designs  are  distinguiahed  by  a  degree  of  simplicity 
and  comparative  good  taste,  which  causes  regret  that  he 
had  not  referred  more  to  the  remains  of  antiquity  in  Italy, 
and  sought  out  those  of  Greece,  and  attended  less  to  the 
dogmas  of  Vitruvius  ;  for  then  his  works  would  have  been 
more  elegant  and  the  school  he  founded  would  have  done 
him  much  more  honour.  The  works  of  Bramante  possess  a 
more  classical  character  than  tho8€(of  any  other  architect  of 
the  school  Bramante's  design  for  St  Peter's  was  preferred 
by  Pope  Julius  n.  to  a  great  many  others  by  the  most 
celebrated  men  of  the  time.  He  it  was  who  suggested  the 
cupola ;  but,  unfortunately,  after  his  death  men  of  less 
taste  and  ability  were  allowed  to  alter  the  design,  and  the 
edifice  is  very  different  from  what  it  would  have  been  had 
Bramante  been  adhered  to.  This  we  judge  from  his  works 
generally,  and  not  from  any  positive  knowledge  of  the 
design,  which  indeed  docs  not  exist.  The  elder  Sangallo 
was  far  inferior  to  his  contemporary  and  rival  Bramante, 
and  his  works  are  full  of  the  faults  of  the  school  Michel 
Angelo  Buonarroti  was  a  man  of  great  genius,  but  of  coarse 
taste  in  architecture ;  and  to  him  may  be  attributed  many 
of  the  coarser  qualities  of  the  Italian  style.  His  princip>al 
works  are  the  buildings  of  the  Capitol  and  the  College 
della  Sapienza  in  Rome,  and  the  Laurentian  Library  at 
Florence  ;  and  these  are  all  distinguished  for  their  aingulat 
want  of  architectural  beauty  and  propriety  in  every  par- 
ticular. Raflaelle,  too,  had  a  very  bad  style  in  archi- 
tecture, and  so  indeed  had  almost  all  the  painters  after 
Giotto,  who  professed  to  be  architects  also.  They  gene- 
rally carried  to  extremes  all  the  faults  of  the  school 
Sansovino  and  Sanmicheli  were  men  of  considerable  talent; 
their  works  display  more  originality  and  less  servility  than 
those  of  most  of  their  contemporaries.  Peruzad  was  less 
employed  than  many  who  had  not  half  his  merit ;  his  pro- 
ductions are  with  reason  considered  among  the  most 
classical  of  the  Italian  school  Vignola  h«d  a  more  correct 
taste  than  perhaps  any  other  Italian  architect  of  the  16th 
century ;  his  works  are  indeed  distinguishable  by  their 
superiority  in  harmony  of  comjjosition  and  in  general 
beauty  of  detail  Palladio  very  much  affected  the  study 
of  the  antique,  but  hia  works  do  not  indicate  any  apprecia- 
tion of  its  beauties.  He  appears  to  have  been  very  wel^ 
qualified  by  nature  for  an  architect,  but  spoiled  by  education. 
He  did  not  look  at  the  remains  of  antiquity  with  his  own 
eyes,  but  with  those  of  Vitru's'ius  and  Alberti,  and  he  seems 
to  have  been  too  much  influenced  by  the  admired  works  of 
some  tif  his  predecessors.  Palladio  made  greater  use  of 
insulated  columns  than  the  Italian  architects  generally, 
but  his  ordinances  are  deficient  in  every  quality  that 
produces  beauty ;  his  porticoes  may  be  Vitruvian,  but 
they  certainly  are  not  classic ;  and  all  his  works  show 
that  he  studied  the  Colosseum,  the  theatre  of  Marcellus, 
and  the  triumphal  arches,  more  than  the  columns  of  Jupiter 
Stator  and   Mais   Ultor,  the  temple  of   Antoninus  and 
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Faustina,  the  Pantheon,  the  portico  at  Assisi,  and  the  other 
classic  models,  which  he  drew,  but  clearly  did  not  appreciate. 
His  columns  upon  columns,  his  attached  and  clustered 
columns,  his  stilted  post-like  columns,  his  broken  entab- 
latures, his  numberless  pilasters,  straggling  and  unequal 
intercolumniations,  inappropriate  and  inelegant  ornaments, 
circular  pediments,  and  the  like,  are  blemishes  too  numerous 
and  too  great  to  be  passed  over  because  of  occasional  elegance 
of  proportion  and  beauty  of  detail.  Scamozzi  did  not 
improve  on  the  style  of  his  master,  which,  however,  he  very 
much  affected.  Indeed,  the  term  Palladian  was  long 
used  as  synonvmous  with  beautiful  and  excellent  archi- 
Fecture,  so  that  it  cannot  be  wondered  at  that  Palladio's 
pupils  and  successors  should  have  imitated  him ;  nor 
is  it  surprising  that  they  did  not  surpass,  or  even  equal 
him,  for  they  were  taught  to  look  to  his  works  as  the 
ne  plus  ultra  of  excellence.  Giacomo  della  Porta,  a 
contemporary  of  Palladio,  followed  Michel  Angelo  in  several 
of  his  works,  and  imbibed  much  of  his  manner,  on  which 
he  certainly  improved;  but  still  his  own  is  far  from  being 
good.  Delia  Porta  was  much  employed  in  Rome;  and  it 
fell  to  him,  in  conjunction  with  Domenico  Fontana,  to  put 
the  cupola  on  St  Peter's.  Fontana's  style  of  architecture 
is  not  particularly  distinguished  for  its  good  or  bad  quali- 
ties: he  obtained  more  reputation  as  an  engineer'  than  as  an 
architect,  having  been  engaged  in  removing  and  setting  up 
most  erf  the  obelisks  which  give  so  much  interest  to  the 
architectural  scenery  of  Rome.  The  Lunghi,  father,  son, 
and  grandson,  the  Rainaldi,  Maderno,  Borromini,  Bernini, 
Carlo  Fontana,  Fuga,  Vanvitelli,  and  many  others  in  the 
course  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  carried  the  peculi- 
arities of  the  Italian  school  to  the  greatest  extremes.  Of 
those  enumerated,  Bernini  was  perhaps  the  least  offensive, 
and  Borromini  the  most  extravagant ;  but  throughout  that 
period,  except  in  extreme  cases,  individual  manner  is  less 
distinguishable,  and  that  of  the  school  more  strongly 
marked. 

It  may  be  gathered  from  the  preceding  remarks,  that 
the  secular  architecture  of  tho  Italian  school  is  generally 
preferable  to  the  ecclesiastical,  and  that  the  architects  of 
the  15  th  and  16th  centuries  were  generaDy  superior  to 
those  who  followed  them.  In  Italy  the  school  has  not 
yet  ceased  to  exist,  nor  indeed  has  its  style  ceased  to  be 
studied.  Designs  are  still  made  by  the  students  of  the 
various  academies  in  the  manner  of  the  Cinquecento,  and 
on  the  models  with  which  the  country  abounds.  The  pre- 
cepts of  Vitruvius  are  yet  inculcated,  and  the  men  whose 
names  have  just  been  mentioned  are  looked  up  to  as 
masters  of  architecture  in  the  country  which  contains  the 
Roman  Pantheon  and  the  Greek  temple  of  Neptune  at 
Paestum,  and  has  access, to  the  more  exqiusite  works  of 
Greece  herself. 

As  has  been  already  stated,  Italian  architecture,  though 
professedly  a  revival  of  the  classical  styles  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  was  formed  without  reference  to  the  existing 
specimens  of  either,  but  on  the  dogmas  of  an  obscure 
Roman  author,  and  the  glosses  of  the  "revivers"  on  his 
text.  Vitruvius  described  four  classes  or  orders  of  columnar 
composition ;  and  on  the  principles  which  governed  him  in 
subjecting  to  fixed  laws  all  the  varieties  with  which  he 
appears  to  have  been  acquainted,  they  formed  a  fifth,  of  a 
medley  of  two  of  his,  thus  completing  the  Italian  orders 
of  architecture.  Tho  school  which  was  founded  on  the 
Vitruvian  theories  has  systematised  everything  to  an 
ebsurd  extent,  and  laid  down  laws  for  collocating  and 
proportioning  all  the  matter  it  furnishes  for  architectural 
ccimposition  and  decoration.  It  teaches  that  columns  are 
modelled  from  the  human  figure;  that  the  Tuscan  column 
is  like  a  sturdy  labourer — «  rustic ;  the  Doric  is  somewhat 
trUomer  though  equally  maacniiiie — a  gentleman,  perhaps ; 


the  Ionic  is  a  sedate  matron ;  tho  Corinthian  a  lascivious 
courtesan;  and  the  Composite  an  amalgam  of  the  last  two! 
In  a  composition  which  admits  any  two  or  more  of  them, 
the  rustic  must  take  the  lowest  place ;  on  his  head  stands 
the  stately  Doric,  who  in  his  turn  bears  the  comely  matron, 
on  whose  head  is  placed  the  wanton,  and  the  wanton  again 
is  made  to  support  the  lady  of  doubtful  character !  With- 
out commenting  on  this,  we  proceed  at  once  to  point  out 
the  general  features  of  the  Italian  style,  premising  only, 
that  according  to  the  practice  of  the  school  everything  is 
confined  to  an  exclusive  use  and  appropriation ;  such 
columns  may  be  fluted,  and  such  must  not;  such  a  moulding 
may  be  used  here,  but  not  there ;  and  so  on.  'The  propor- 
tions and  arrangements  of  an  order,  of  any  part  of  one,  or 
of  anything  that  may  come  within  an  architectural  composi- 
tion, are  fixed  and  unchangeable,  whatever  may  be  the 
purpose  or  situation  for  which  it  is  required ;  whether,  fof 
instance,  an  order  be  attached  or  insulated,  the  column 
must  have  exactly  the  same  number  of  modules  and 
minutes  in  height.  It  is  true  that  the  masters  of  the  school 
are  not  agreed  among  themselves  as  to  those  things  in 
which  they  are  not  bound  by  Vitruvius ;  but  every  one  not 
the  less  contends  for  the  principle,  each,  of  course,  pre- 
scribing his  own  doctrine  as  orthodox  and  final  on  these 
unsettled  points. 

Mouldings  are  considered  by  these  authorities  aa  con- 
stituent parts  of  an  order,  and  are  limited  to  eight  in 
number,  strangely  enough  including  the  fillet.  They  are 
the  cyma-recta,  the  cyma-reversa  (or  ogive  or  ogee),  the 
ovolo,  the  torus,  the  a.stragal  or  bsad,  the  cavetto,  the 
scotia,  and  the  fillet.  They  are  gathered  from  the  Roman 
remains,  but  reduced  to  regular  lines  or  curves,  which  un- 
Uke  all  good  artistic  work  may  be  drawn  with  a  rule  or 
struck  with  a  pair  of  compasses.  By  their  arrangement 
according  to  certain  proportions,  with  flat  surfaces,  modil- 
lions,  and  dentils,  a  profile  is  formed  ;  no  two  conjoined 
mouldings  may  be  enriched,  but  their  ornaments,  as  well 
as  the  modillions  and  dentils,  must  be  disposed  so  as  to 
fall  regularly'undcr  one  another,  and,  when  columns  citxur, 
above  the  middle  of  them. 

An  order  is  said  to  be  composed  of  two  principal  parts, 
the  column  and  the  entablature ;  these  are  divided  into 
base,  shaft,  and  capital  in  the  one,  and  architrave,  frieze, 
and  cornice  in  the  other,  and  are  variously  subdivided  iu 
the  different  orders.  The  Tu,5can  column  must  be  made 
seven  diameters  in  height,  the  Doric  eight,  the  Ionic  nine, 
and  the  Corinthian  and  Composite  ten.  The  height  of  the 
entablature,  according  to  some  authorities,  should  be  one- 
fourth  the  height  of  the  column,  and,  according  to  others, 
two  of  its  diameters.  The  parts  of  the  entablature  of  ail 
but  the  Doric  may  be  divided  into  ten  equal  parts,  four  of 
which  are  given  to  the  cornice,  three  to  the  frieze,  and 
three  to  the  architrave  ;  and  in  the  Doric,  the  entablature 
being  divided  into  eight  parts,  three  must  be  given  to  the 
cornice,  three  to  the  frieze,  and  the  remaining  two  to 
the  architrave.  For  the  minor  divisions  a  diameter  of 
the  column  is  made  into  a  scale  of  sixty  minutes,  by 
which  they  are  arranged ;  but  this  is  obviously  irrelevant 
if  the  whole  height  of  the  entablature  is  determined 
by  the  height  of  the  column,  and  not  by  its  diameter ;  in 
this  oose,  therefore,  they  must  be  proportioned  from  the 
general  divisions  already  ascertained.  Columns  must  be 
diminished,  according  to  Vitruvius,  more  or  less  as  their 
altitude  is  less  or  greater, — those  of  about"  fifteen  feet  high 
being  made  one-sixth  less  at  their  superior  than  at  their 
inferior  diameter,  while  that  proportion  is  lessened  gradually, 
so  that  columns  fifty  feet  high  shall  be  diminished  one- 
eighth  only.  On  this  subject,  however,  many  of  his  disciples 
controvert  the  authority  of  their  master ;  and  some  of  them 
have  fixed  the  diminution  at  one-sixth  of  a  di£jnet«r  for 
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columns  of  all  sizes  in  all  tho  orders.  The  entasis  of 
columns  is  disputed  also,  some  authorities  making  it  coiisist 
in  preserving  tho  cylinder  perfect  one-quarter  or  one-third 
tho  height  of  tho  shaft  from  below,  diminishing  thence  in 
a  right  line  to  the  top  ;  while  others,-  following  Vitruvius, 
make  tho  column  increase  in  bulk  in  a  cun-ed  lino  fram 
the  base  to  throe-aevenths  of  its  height,  and  then  Himin iah 
in  the  same  manner  for  the  remaining  four-sevenths,  thus 
making  the  greatest  diameter  near  tho  middle. 

It  being  difficult  to  determine  among  the  masters  of  tno 
Italo-Vitruvian  school  whose  designs  of  the  various  orders 
are  to  be  preferred,  we  have  selected  those  of  Palladio, 
certainly  not  for  any  superior  merit  they  possess,  but  because 
he  is  more  generally  esteemed  than  any  dthnr,  and  because 
ha  the  most  strictly  adhered  to  the  precepts  of  Vitruvius, 
ns  far  as  he  could  understand  them.  It  should  be  remarked 
however,  that  although  Palladio  recommended  fluting  all 
but  the  shaft  of  the  Tuscan  column,  he  very  seldom  fluted 
columns  in  his  own  practice ;  and  indeed  it  was  tho  custom 
of  the  Ilaliun  school  not  to  flute,  whatever  their  doctrine 
may  be  to  the  contrary  ;  for  fluted  columns  in  Italian  archi- 
tecture are  exceptions  to  the  general  practice.  Swelled  or 
pillowed  friezes  are  not  peculiar  to  Palladio  ;  they  are  more 
or  less  common  to  the  works  of  most  of  the  masters  of  the 
same  school  Prostyles  being  almost  unknown  in  Italian 
architecture,  antae  are  not  often  required  ;  but  when  they 
are,  the  meanest  succedaneum  imaginable  is  recurred  to. 
Of  •  this  PaUadio's  V  ilia  Capra  near  Vicenza  and  Lord 
Burlington's  PaUadian  villa  at  Chiswick  afford  striking 
examples.  Pilasters,  however,  are  very  common,  so  common, 
indeed,  that  they  may  be  called  pro-columns,  as  they  are 
often  used  as  an  apology  for  applying  an  entablature. 
They  are  described  as  diflering  from  columns  in  their  plan 
only,  the  latter  being  round,  and  the  former  square ;  for  thoy 
are  composed  with  bases  and  capitals,  are  made  to  support 
entablatures  according  to  the  order  to  which  they  belong, 
and  are  fluted  and  diminished  with  or  without  entasis,  just 
as  columns  of  the  same  style  would  be.  When  they  are 
fluted,  the  flutes  are  limited  to  seven  in  number  on  the 
face,  which,  it  is  said,  makes  them  nearly  correspond  with 
the  flutes  of  columns  ;  and  their  projection  must  be  one- 
eighth  of  their  diameter  or  width  when  the  returns  are  not 
fluted  ;  but  if  they  are,  a  fillet  must  come  against  the  wall. 
Pedestals  are  not  considered  by  the  Italo-Vitruvian  school 
as  belonging  to  the  orders,  but  they  may  be  employed  with 
them  all,  and  have  bases  and  surbases  or  cornices  to  corre- 
spond with  the  order  with  which  they  may  be  associated. 
The  dado  of  a  pedestal  must  be  a  square  whose  side 
shall  be  equal  to  that  of  the  plinth  of  the  column  or  pOaster 
which  rests  on  it,  or  a  parallelogram  a  sixth  or  even  a 
fourth  of  a  diameter  taller.  The  intercolumniations  of 
columns  are  called  pycnostyle,  systyle,  eustyle,  diastyle, 
and  arseostyle,  and  are  strictly  adhered  to  in  Italian  archi- 
tecture when  columns  are  insulated,  which  is  not  very 
often ;  when  they  are  attached,  the  interspaces  are  not 
limited,  except  when  a  peculiar  arrangement  caOed  arseostyle 
is  adopted.  This  consists  of  two  systyle  intercolumniations, 
the  column  that  should  stand  in  the  mid-distance  between 
two  others  being  placed  within  half  a  diameter  of  one  of 
them,  making,  in  fact,  coupled  columns  or  pilasters.  It 
is  applied  to  insulated  columns  as  well  as  to  those  which 
tre  attached.  Following  Vitruvius,  the  Italian  school 
makes  the  central  intercolumniation  of  a  portico  wider 
than  any  of  the  others.  The  height  of  arched  openings,  in 
arcades  or  elsewhere,  is  generally  about  twice  their  width  ; 
if,  however,  they  are  arranged  with  a  columnar  ordinance, 
having  columns  against  the  piers,  they  are  made  to  partake 
of  the  order  to  which  the  columns  belong,  being  lower  in 
proportion  to  their  width  \iith  the  Tuscan  than  with  tho 
Doric,  and  so  on ;  and  the  piers  are  allowed  to  vary  in  tho 


same  manner,  from  two-fifths  to  one-llalf  oT  tho  opening. 
With  columrfar  arrangements,  moulded  inijiosts  and  archi- 
volts  aro  used  ;  the  former  being  made  rather  more  tkan  ;i 
semi-diameter  of  the  engaged  columns  in  height,  and  tlio 
latter  exactly  that  proportion.  Variously  moulded  key- 
stones are  used,  too,  projecting  so  that  they  give  au  appear 
ance  of  support  to  the  superimposed  entablature.  Smaller 
columns  with  their  eutablaturo  aro  sometimes  made  to  do 
the  duty  of  impostc,  and  sometimes  single  cohmins  are  simi- 
larly applied;  at  other  times,  columns  in  couples  are  allowed 
to  stand  for  piers  to  carry  arches.  In  plain  arcades  the 
masonry  is  generally  rusticated,  without  any  other  projection 
than  a  plain  blocking  course  for  an  impost,  and  a  blocking 
course  or  cornice  crowning  the  ordinance.  Niches  and 
other  recesses  are  at  times  introduced  in  tho  plain  piers, 
which  are  in  that  case  considerably  wider  than  usual,  or  iu 
tho  spandrels  over  wide  piers.  Very  considerable  variety 
is  allowed  in  these  combinations.  Doors  and  windows, 
whether  arched  or  square,  follow  nearly  tho  same  propor- 
tions, being  made,  in  rustic  stories,  generally  rather  less 
than  twice  their  width  in.  heiglit,  and  in  others  either 
exactly  of  that  proportion,  or  an  eightli  or  a  tenth  more. 
If  they  have  colimined  or  pilastered  frontispieces,  these  are 
sometimes  pedimented ;  and,  except  in  rustic  stories, 
whether  with  or  without  columns,  a  plain  or  moulded 
linmg  called  an  architrave  is  applied  to  the  head  and  sides 
of  a  door  or  window.  This  architrave  is  made  from  one- 
sixth  to  one-eighth  the  width  of  the  opening  it  bounds, 
and  it  rests  on  a  blocking  couise  or  other  sill,  as  the  case 
j  may  be.  In  the  absence  of  columns  or  pilasters  in  tha 
frontispiece,  their  place  is  frequently  supplied  by  consols 
!  or  trusses  of  various  form  and  arrangement,  backed  out  by 
I  a  narrow  pilaster,  which  may  be  considered  as  tho  return  of 
I  the  frieze  of  the  entablature,  and  which  support?  the  cornice. 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  architrave  lining  to  project 
knees  at  the  upper  angles,  and  this  is  sometimes  done  even 
^vith  consols  and  their  pilasters.  With  columned  frontis- 
pieces to  gateways,  doors,  and  windows,  arose  the  custom, 
so  frequent  in  Italian  architecture,  of  rusticating  columns, 
by  making  them  alternately  square  and  cylindrical,  accord- 
ing to  the  heights  of  the  courses  of  rustic  masonry  to 
which  they  are  generally  attached,  and  with  which  they 
are  less  ofi"onsive  than  in  other  collocations.  The  practice 
of  the  Cinquecento  school  of  piling  columns  on  colomn? 
with  their  accessories  is  warranted  by  the  doctrine  of  its 
master  ;  but  his  precepts  not  being  practicable,  recourse  has 
been  had  to  the  inferior  works  of  the  Romans,  which 
present  examples  of  it.  The  difficulty  of  preserving 
anything  like  a  rational  arrangement  is  acknowledged  on 
all  hands  to  be  great,  if  not  insurmountable ;  for  if  the  first 
or  lowest  order  be  at  an  intercolumniation  fitting  its  pro- 
portions, the  second  or  next  above  it,  though  diminished 
ever  so  little,  is  already  deranged,  for  it  has  the  samu 
distance  from  column  to  column  that  the  inferior  order  has 
whilst  the  columns  themselves  are  smaller  in  diameter, 
and  their'  entablature  consequently  shallower.  This  de- 
rangement must,  of  course,  increase  with  every  succeeding 
ordinance,  rendering  it  indeed  impossible  to  make  such  a 
composition  consistent.  The  most  approved  practice  in 
arranging  order  above  order  appears  to  be,  that  tho  upper 
column  shall  take  for  its  diameter  the  superior  diameter  of 
the  one  below  it ;  that  when  the  columns  are  detached 
their  axes  shall  be  in  the  same  perpendicular  Une ;  but 
when  attached  or  engaged,  the  pUnth  of  the  pedestal  of  the 
upper  shall  impend  the  top  of  the  shaft  of  the  lower  column. 
The  most  rational  mode,  however,  for  diminishing,  if 
reason  can  be  applied  to  such  compositions,  is  to  carry  the 
diminution  through,  the  outlines  of  the  columns  of  the 
lowest  order  being  drawn  up  in  the  same  direction,  and  so 
the  columnB  of  every  story  would  take  up  their  place  and 
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be  diminished  in  regular  gradation.  When  columns  are 
attached,  or  pilasters  are  used,  in  Italian  architecture,  the 
almost  invariable  custom  is  to  break  the  entablature  over 
every  column  or  pilaster,  or  over  every  two  when  they  are 
in  couples.  Because  of  the  great  length  of  the  intercolum- 
niation,  this  would  appear  to  have  been  done  at  first;  but  it 
has  frequently  been  done  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
practitioners  of  the  school,  even  without  that  excuse,  so 
that  it  may  be  held  as  approved  by  them.  A  basement  is 
either  a  low  stereobate  or  a  lofty  story,  according  as  it  is 
intended  to  support  a  single  ordinance  the  whole  height  of 
the  main  body  of  the  structure,  or  indeed  the  lowest  of  two 
or  more  orders ;  or  as  it  occupies  the  ground  story  of  a 
building,  and  supports  an  ordinance,  or  the  appearance  of 
one,  above.  In  either  case  much  is  necessarily  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  architect ;  but  in  the  latter  the  height  of 
the  order  it  is  to  support  is  the  generally  prescribed  height 
of  the  basement.  A  basement  may  be  rusticated  or  plain  ; 
if  it  be  low,  and  is  not  arranged  lUce  a  continued  pede.stal, 
it  must  have  neither  cornice  nor  blocking  course  ;  but  if 
lofty,  a  deep  bold  blocking  course  is  indispensable.  An 
attic  may  vary  in  height  from  one-quarter  to  one-third  the 
height  of  the  order  it  surmounts  ;  attics  are  arranged  with 
a  base,  dado,  and  coping  cornice,  like  pedestals,  and  gene- 
rally have  pilasters  broken  over  the  columns  below.  The 
rule  for  the  form,  composition,  and  application  of  pediments 
in  Italian  architecture,  if  it  may  be  gathered  from  the 
practice  of  the  school,  appears  to  be  to  set  good  taste  at 
defiance  in  them  all.  We  find  pediments  of  every  shape, 
composed  of  cornices,  busts,  scrolls,  festoons,  and  what 
not,  and  applied  in  every  situation,  and  even  one  within 
another,  to  the  number  of  three  or  four,  and  each  of  these 
of  different  form  and  various  composition.  The  proportion 
laid  down  for  the  height  X)f  a  pediment  is  from  one-fourth 
to  one-fifth  the  length  of  its  base,  or  the  cornice  on  which 
it  is  to  rest.  Balustrades  are  used  in  varioiis  situations, 
but  their  most  common  application  is  in  attics,  or  as 
parapets  on  the  summits  of  buildings,  before  windows,  in 
otherwise  close  continued  stereobates,  to  flank  flights  of 
steps,  to  front  terraces,  or  to  flank  bridges.  Their  shapes  and 
proportions  are  even  more  diversified  than  their  application  ; 
that  of  most  frequent  use  is  shaped  like  an  Italian  Doric 
column,  compressed  to  a  dwarfish  height,  and  consequently 
swollen  in  the  shaft  to  an  inordinate  bulk  in  the  lower 
part,  and  having  its  capital,  to  the  hypotrachelium,  reversed 
to  form  a  base  to  receive  its  grotesque  form.  The  base 
and  coping  cornice  of  a  balustrade  are  those  of  an  ordinary 
attic,  or  of  a  pedestal  whose  dado  may  be  pierced  into 
balusters.  The  general  external  proportions  of  an  edifice, 
when  they  are  not  determined  by  single  columnar  ordi- 
nances, appear  to  be  unsettled.  The  grand  front  of  the 
Famese  Palace  in  Rome  is  in  two  squares,  its  length  being 
twice  its  height ;  the  length  of  each  front  of  Vignola's  cele- 
brated pentagonal  palace  of  Caprarola  is  two  and  a  quarter 
times  its  height  above  the  bastions.  In  Palladio's  works 
we  find  the  proportions  of  fronts  to  vary  so  considerably 
as  to  make  it  evident  that  he  did  not  consider  himself 
bound  by  any  rule  on  that  point.  In  some  cases  we  find 
the  length  to  be  one  and  a  sixth  times  the  height,  in  others 
jpne  and  a  fourth,  one  and  a  half,  two,  two  arid  a  sixth,  and 
even  three  and  a  sixth;  and  elevations  by  other  masters  of 
the  school  are  found  to  vary  to  the  same  extent.  The  pro- 
portions of  rooms,  again,  range  from  a  cube  to  the  ratio 
of  one  to  two,  though  it  is  preferred  that  the  height  should  be 
a  sixth,  or  even  a  fifth,  less  than  a  side  when  the.  plan  is  a 
square  ;  but  the  sesquialteral  form,  with  the  height  equal 
to  the  breadth,  and  the  length  one-half  more,  is  considered 
the  most  perfect  proportion  for  a  room.  There  is  consider- 
able variety  and  beauty  in  the  foliate  and  other  enrich- 
oeuts  of  an  architectural  character  in  many  structures  is 


Italy,  but  veiy  little  ornament  enters  into  the  columnar 
composition  of  Italian  architecture.  Friezes,  instead  of 
being  sculptured,  are  swollen ;  the  shafts  of  columns,  it  has 
been  already  remarked,  are  very  seldom  fluted,  and  their 
capitals  are  generally  poor  in  the  extreme  ;  mouldings  are 
indeed  sometimes  carved,  but  not  often  ;  rustic  masonry, 
ill-formed  festoons,  and  gouty  balustrades,  for  the  most 
part  supply  the  place  of  chaste  and  classic  enrichment. 
This  refers  more  particularly  to  the  more  classic  works  of 
the  school ;  in  many  of  the  earlier  structures  of  Italy, 
and  especially  on  monuments  of  various  kinds,  we  find 
what  may  be  called  a  graceful  profusion  of  ornament,  of 
the  most  tasteful  and  elegant  kind  ;  few  carved  mouldings, 
however,  and  very  few  well-profiled  cornices,  are  to  be  met 
with  in  Italian  compositions  of  any  kind.  In  many  of  the 
later  architectnral  works  of  that  country  we  find  again  a 
profusion  of  ornament  of  the  most  tasteless  and  inelegant 
description,  chiefly  in  the  gross  and  vulgar  style,  which  is 
distinguished  as  that  of  Louis  XTV.  of  France. 

In  the  15th  century  such  was  the  reverence  of  men  for 
the  revived  works  of  ancient  literature  and  science,  that 
the  pretence  of  the  Italians,  that  they  had  restored  ancient 
classical  architecture  on  the  precepts  of  an  architect  of  the 
Augustan  age,  was  sufficient  to  open  the  way  for  them  all 
over  civilised  Europe.  In  the  course  of  that  and  the  fol- 
lowing century  Italian  architecture  was  adopted  and  Italian 
architects  employed  in  France,  Spain,  Germany,  Great 
Britain,  and  their  respective  dependencies ;  and  now,  in 
the  19th  century,  Vitruvius  and  PaUadio  are  as  predominant 
on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  as  on  those  of  the  Mediterranean; 
though  in  England  and  in  some  parts  of  the  Continent 
their  influence  is  considerably  diminished  since  the  time 
of  Inigo  Jones  and  Claude  Perrault.  It  has  been  already 
remarked,  too,  that  the  Cinquecento  was  later  in  gaining  a 
footing  in  Britain  than  on  the  Continent,  in  consequence 
of  the  love  of  the  beautiful  national  style  of  architecture, 
which  our  ancestors  do  not  appear  to  have  been  induced  to 
resign  to  the  barbarian  innovators  of  the  South,  as  readily 
as  most  other  nations  were  to  give  up  theirs.  The  French, 
though  they  received  the  Vitruvian  architecture  from  the 
Italians,  were  patriotic  enough,  as  soon  as  they  had  acquired 
its  principles,  to  confine  the  practice  of  it  almost  entirely 
to  native  architects,  in  whose  hands  it  assumed  a  differ- 
ent character  from  that  which  it  possessed  in  Italy,  and 
became  what  maybe  called  the  French  style  of  Cinquecento. 
Its  ecclesiastical  structures  are  less  faulty  than  are  those  of 
the  corresponding  period  in  Italy,  but  its  secular  edifices 
are  as  far  inferior  to  those  of  that  country.  The  grand 
palatial  style,  which  is  exemplified  in  the  Famese  Palace 
in  Rome,  never  found  its  way  into  France ;  but  instead, 
there  arose  that  monstrous  and  peculiarly  French  manner, 
of  which  the  well-known  palaces  of  the  Tuileries  and 
Luxembourg  are  egregious  examples.  In  the  age  of  Louis 
XIV.  the  French  appear  to  have  reverted  to  the  Italian 
manner  in  a  certain  degree ;  for  the  palace  of  VersaiUes 
includes  almost  all  the  extravagances  of  that  school  in  its 
worst  period,  and  contains,  moreover,  architectural  defor- 
mities which  Italy  never  equalled  till  it  imitated  them. 
They  consist  in  the  style  of  enrichment  which  is  distin- 
guished by  the  name,  and  is  due  in  part  to  the  gross  taste, 
of  the  monarch  in  whose  reign  it  had  its  origin.  The  same 
period  produced  one  of  the  most  classical  architects  of 
the  French  school — its  Palladio  or  Inigo  Jones — Perrault, 
whose  design  for  the  buildings  of  the  Louvre  was  preferred 
to  that  of  Bernini,  though,  indeed,  the  preference  was  no 
compliment  to  the  one  nor  discredit  to  the  other,  consider- 
ing to  whom  the  decision  was  of  necessity  referred.  •  The 
Hotel  des  Invalides  is  of  the  same  age  :  it  exhibits  the 
graces  of  the  Italian  cupola,  surmounting  a  composition 
which  includes  more  than  all  the  faults  of   St  Peter's  ia 
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Ruuo  The  church  of  Saiiito  Genevieve,  or  the  Pantheon, 
«  work  of  the  following  reign,  was  intended  to  be  in  the 
ancient  Roman  stylo,  and  of  Ivoinan  magnificence  ;  but  it  is 
rather  pap:dly  than  imperially  so.  Ancient  Ron)e  was 
regarded  in  the  columnar  ordinance,  but  modern  Rome  in 
the  architectural  composition.  In  it  the  ecclesiastical  stj'le 
of  the  Cinquecenlo  is  connninglcd  with  the  simple  beaut'es 
of  Roman  architecture,  almost,  indeed,  to  the  destruction 
of  the  iatter ;  and  it  is  crowned  by  a  too  lofty  cupola. 
More  recently  the  works  of  the  ancients  Lave  been  studied 
by  the  architects  of  France,  greatly  to  the  amelioration  of 
their  style,  although  miuiy  of  them  still  a])pear  to  disregard 
the  peculiarities  of  real  Greek  architecture,  and  to  ret;iin 
thcii' devotion  to  Vitnivius  and  the  15th  century.  Spain 
received  but  soon  modified  the  Italo-Vitruviau  architecture, 
and  has  never  recovered  from  t!ie  architectural  excesses 
into  which  her  architects  plunged  when  the  wealth  of  their 
countrymen  in  the  Iplii  and  17th  centuries  enabled  them 
to  accomplish  such  enormous  works.  Of  these,  the  man 
of  the  greatest  fame  out  of  his  own  country  is  Uerrera, 
the  architect  of  the  Escorial,  a  vuit  palace  built  upon  the 
ingeniously  rural  plan  of  a  gridiron.  It  is  a  v;ist  but  bare, 
cold,  and  repulsive  building.  Not  less  is  the  cathedral  at 
Valladolid  a  grand  failure,  though  Herrera  must  be 
credited  with  much  more  self-restraint  and  reserve  in  the 
use  of  ornament  than  the  Italian  architects  of  his  own 
time,  and  some  of  his  contemporaries  and  successors  in 
Spain.  One  of  the  most  famous  of  these,  Churriguerra, 
gave  his  name  to  a  fashionable  style  which  was  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  most  rococo  travesty  of  It.ilian 
Renaissance  that  could  bo  invented  ;  and  another  school  of 
architects,  imitating  the  delicate  chasing  of  silversmiths' 
■work,  produced  another  variation  of  the  style,  which  was 
christened  "  Plateresque."  If  this  is  less  cold  than  Her- 
rera's  work,  and  less  offensive  than  Churriguerra's,  it  con- 
tains at  the  same  time  none  of  the  elements  of  a  really 
great  and  lasting  style  of  architecture,  and  is  only  interest- 
ing as  a  local  variety  of  style.  The  Italian  revival  was  the 
means  of  extinguishing  the  Pointed  style  of  architecture  in 
Germany,  and  certainly  without  affording  it  an  equivalent. 
Italian  architects  were  employed  in  Germany,  and  Germans 
acquired  their  manner ;  but  they  did  not  improve  it,  nor 
did  they  make  it  productive  of  so  many  good  effects  as  the  ■ 
Italians  themselves  did.  The  change  in  religion  which 
foUowed  the  change  in  architecture  in  so  large  a  part '  of 
Germany  may  have  tended  to  prevent  the  latter  from 
acquiring  that  degree  of  exuberance  there  which  it  reached 
in  Italy;  but  even  in  Catholic  Germany  the  splendid  Pointed 
cathedrals  have  never  given  way  to  modifications  of  the 
pseudo-classic  St  Peter's.  In  the  use  of  Cinquecento 
architecture  for  secular  structures,  it  may  be  truly  said  that 
the  Germans  have  not  excelled  the  Italians,  nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  they  equalled  them  in  the  absurdities  ajid 
extravagances  which  are  so  frequently  observable  in  the 
works  of  some' of  the  latter.  The  Germans  also  have  turned 
their  attention  to  the  works  of  the  ancients,  and  the  fruit  of 
this  is  evident  in  matiy  parts  of  the  country,  particularly  in 
Prussia ;  still,  however,  they  have  yet  to  show  that  it  is 
possible  to  apply  the  Greek  models  to  modem  uses,  and  to 
exhibit  a  proper  sense  of  the  exquisite  perfection  of  their 
detail,  as  well  as  to  emanciiiate  themselves  from  the  tram- 
mels of  the  Vitruvian  school.  The  northern  Continental 
nations  have  been  dependent  for  their  architecture  on  Ger- 
many, France,  or  Italy,  and  can  produce  nothing  that  gives 
them  a  claiai  to  consideration  in  such  a  review  as  the 
present  St  Petersburg  is  exclusively  the  work  of  archi- 
tects of  the  nations  just  enumerated,  and  presents  a  mass 
of  the  merest  common-places  of  Italian  architecture,  in 
structures  calculated  by  their  extent  only,  lika  Versailles, 
the  Escorial,  and  St  Peter's,  to  impose  on  the  vulgar  eye. 


SloDEHN  English  Abcbitectdrk. 


We  have  already  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  refei 
incidentally  to  the  introduction  of  Cinquecento  architecture 
into  Dritaiu ;  and  in  noticing  it  more  particulai ly,  and 
tracing  its  course,  we  are  saved  the  trouble  of  keeping  up  a 
distinction  between  the  different  parts  of  our  triple  nation, 
because  at  the  time  it  actuaUy  crossed  the  Channel  the 
union  of  the  kingdoms  had  taken  place. 

When  tile  Pointed  style  received'  its  deathblow  in 
England,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VlII.,  it  did  not  immedi- 
ately cease  to  exist;  nor  was  it  immediately  succeeded  b^ 
the  Italian  when  it  became  extinct.  It  was  gradually 
declining  through  all  the  IGlh  century,  dining  the  latter 
part  of  which  period  what  has  been  called  the  Eli/.abethan 
stylo  became  so:uewhat  permanent.  It  consists  of  a 
singular  iidmixtur'?  of  the  Italian  orders  with  many 
pecidiarities  of  the  Pointed  style,  and  in  many  examples  the 
latter  appears  predominant.  With  such  difficulty,  indeed, 
did  that  fascinating  manner  give  up  its  hold  on  the  minds 
of  men  in  this  country,  that  the  CinqUccentists  appear 
to  have  relinquished  the  hope  of  effecting  its  destruction, 
unfortunately,  however,  not  until  the  injury  was  done;  and 
for  some  time  we  were  left  without  a  style  of  any  kind, 
unless  that  may  bo  called  by  the  name  which  marks  the 
edifices  of  the  reign  of  James  I.,  and  of  which  the  oldest 
parts  of  St  James's  Palace  are  a  specimen. 

The  destruction  of  the  Pointed  style  has  been  referred 
by  some  to  the  change  in  religion  which  took  place  under 
the  Tudor  line  of  English  monarchs,  but  certainly  with- 
out sufficient  reason.  It  was  the  "  Reformation  "  of  archi- 
tecture in  Italy,  and  not  that  of  religion  in  Great  Britain, 
that  effected  it ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  change 
would  nut  have  taken  place  sooner  in  this  country  if^its 
connection  with  Italy  had  not  been  so  materially  affected 
by  the  moral  change  here  ;  for  it  was  Germany  and  France 
that  supplied  us  with  architectural  reformers  during  the 
reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  his  children,  and  nut  Italy, 
whose  professors  might  possibly  have  obtained  more  credit 
than  their  disciples  did. 

So  dilatory  were  we,  indeed,  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
Italian  style,  that  the  first  professor  of  it  who  was  actually 
employed  on  edifices  in  this  country  came  to  it  from 
Denmark!  It  is  true  he  was  an  Englishman  ;  but  so  little 
hope  liid  he  appear  to  have  of  success  at  home,  that  he 
accepted  an  invitation  from  the  king  of  that  country.  He 
had  gone  to  Venice  to  study  painting ;  but  becoming 
enamoured  of  architecture,  as  he  saw  it  in  the  works  of 
Palladio,  he  had  made  that  his  study  instead,  and  had 
already  acquired  considerable  reputation  in  that  city  when 
Christian  IV.  of  Denniark  invited  him  to  his  court  ^tc 
occupy  the  post  of  his  first  architect.  A  train  of  circum- 
stances brought  him  to  England  a  few  years  after  James  L 
came  to  the  English  crown,  and  he  was  appointed  architect 
at  first  to  the  queen,  and  subsequently  to  Henry  prince  of 
Wales.  But  this  does  not  appear  to  have  then  obtained 
employment  for  him,  since  after  the  death  of  the  prince 
he  Went  again  to  Italy,  where  he  remained  till  the  office  of 
surveyor-general,  which  had  been  promised  him  in  rever- 
sion, fell  Vacant.  This  was  the  celebrated  Inigo  Jones,  who 
has  been  called  the  English  Palladio  ;  and,  indeed,  he 
succeeded  so  weU  in  acquiring  the  peculiar  manner  of  that 
architect,  that  he  richly  deserves  whatever  credit  the  appel- 
lation conveys.  It  is  unfortunate,  however,  for  his  own 
reputation,  that  he  had  not  looked  beyond  Palladio  and 
their  common  preceptor  Vitruvius  to  the  models  the 
latter  pretends  to  describe  ;  in  which  case  he  might  have 
been  the  means  of  solving  the  question  whether  the  truly 
classical  architecture  of  the  ancients  could  ever  be  intro# 
duced  here  with  any  advantage.     But  instead  of  that  b^ 
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brought  nothing  home  but  Italian  rules  and  Italian  pre- 
judices. Jones  commenced  the  truly  Gothic  custom  of 
tlinistinj;  Cinquecento  fittings  into  our  Pointed  cathedrals, 
by  ptitting  up  an  Italian  screen  in  that  of  Winchester ; 
and  he  barbarised  the  ancient  cathedral  of  St  Paul  in 
London,  by  repairing  it  according  to  his  notions  of  Pointed 
architcct\ire,  whilst  at  the  same  he  defaced  its  exterior  by 
affixing  to  it  an  Italian  front.  Of  the  Palladian  style, 
however,  he  was  a  complete  master.  He  designed  a 
royal  palace,  which  was  to  have  been  built  at  Whitehall, 
in  a  manner  as  far  superior  to  those  of  Versailles  and 
the  Escorial  as  the  works  of  PaUadio  are  to  those  of 
Borromini.  The  only  part  of  Jones's  design  ever  ex- 
ecuted is  the  structure  called  the  Banqueting  House,  whose 
exterior  is  an  epitome  of  many  of  the  faults,  and  most 
of  the  beauties  of  the  Palladian  school.  It  rises  boldly 
from  the  ground  with  a  broad,  simple,  and  nearly  con- 
tinuous basement,  or  stereobate,  and  the  various  compart- 
ments of  its  principal  front  are  beautifully  proportioned; 
but  though  the  circular  pediments  to  the  windows,  the 
attached  unfluted  columns,  with  broken  entablatures  and 
stylobates,  the  attic  and  balustrade,  be  the  materials  of 
Palladian,  it  may  be  confidently  denied  that  they  are  con- 
sistent with  classical,  architecture.  Another  well-known 
work  of  this  arcliitect  is  the  Italo-Vitruvian  Tuscan  church 
of  St  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  whose  eastern  portico  is' well- 
proportioned  in  general,  but  grossly  defoimed  in  detail, 
and  whose  interior  was  left  to  take  care  of  itself,  haWng 
absolutely  no  charm  either  of  proportion  or  detail. 

Architecture  was  in  abeyance  in  this  country,  again,  from 
the  troublous  times  of  Charles  L  till  the  restoration  of  the 
inouarchy  in  the  person  of  his  son,  whose  French  taste 
would  have  completely  GalLicised  the  architecture  of  the 
nation,  if  the  gomus  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  had  not  been 
present  to  avert  the  infliction,  or  rather  to  modify  it ;  for  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  influence  of  the  French  manner 
had  an  effect  on  the  architecture  of  this  country  from  that 
period  down  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  Indeed, 
Wren  himself  knew  the  stj'lo  he  practised  mainly  from 
books  and  the  stnictures  of  France;  and,  in  consequence  of 
his  visit  to  France,  the  peculiarities  of  the  French  style  are 
obvious  in  many  of  his  less  esteemed  works.  Fortunately, 
however,  he  was  proof  against  the  grosser  peculiarities  of 
the  Cinquecento,  whether  in  the  books  of  the  Italians  or 
in  the  edifices  of  the  French  ;  and  his  own  productions  show 
that  he  had  imbibed  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  antique 
monuments  of  Italy,  which  he  could  have  known  only  from 
engravings,  and  those  very  imperfect  ones.  The  field  that 
was  opened  to  his  genius  by  the  great  fire  of  London  in 
1666,  and  its  result,  are  equally  well  known.  It  is  tnie 
that  the  general  absence  of  taste  and  feeling  with  regard  to 
the  Pointed  style  extended  even  to  liira.  Wren  was  guilty 
of  many  offences  in  that  respect,  besides  giving  authority  to 
the  opprobrious  term  Gothic ;  and  in  no  case  more  so  than 
in  the  construction  of  the  towers  added  to  Westminster  Abbey, 
which  are  a  lasting  proof  of  his  ignorance  of  its  most  obvious 
principles.  Nevertheless,  to  the  influence  of  our  beautiful 
native  style  on  his  mind  the  architecture  of  his  period  is 
indebted  for  some  of  its  best  works.  If  Wren  had  not 
been  accustomed  to  contemplate  the  gracefid  and  elegant 
pyramids  or  spires  of  his  native  countr}',  he  would  never 
have  originated  the  tapering  steeple,  in  the  composition  of 
which  with  the  materials  of  Italian  architecture  he  still 
stands  as  unrivaUed  as  he  was  original.  Witness  the 
steeples  of  Bow  Church  and  St  Bride's  in  Loudon,  the 
former  of  which  is  hardly  surpassed  in  grace  and  elegance 
by  the  pointed  spires  themselves.  It  must  remain  a  con- 
stant subject  of  ciu-ious  speculation,  what  effect  would  have 
been  produced  on  this  great  head  of  the  English  school  of 
Omqueoeiito  architecture  if  he  had  known  the  remain)  ef 


ancient  Greece  and  Rome  from  personal  observation.  WitJi 
his  splendid  genius  and  fine  ta.<<te,  if  he  had  not  been 
imposed  on  by  the  sjiecious  pretence  of  the  Italo-Vitruvian 
school,  his  works  might  have  been  models  for  imitation 
and  studj',  as  they  are  objects  of  admiration;  as  it  was, 
he  avoided  many  of  the  faults  of  that  school,  and  improved 
on  many  of  its  beauties.  Although  he  did  not  know  the 
Greek  style  at  all,  and  knew  the  Roman  only  through 
imperfect  mediums,  and,  indeed,  had  never  seen  an  example 
of  either,  whenever  he  has  varied  from  the  Italian  practice 
it  has  been  towards  the  proportions  and  peculiarities  of  the 
Greek !  The  great  west  front  of  St  Paul's,  though  it  is 
said  to  be  imitated  from  that  of  St  Peter's  in  Rome,  or 
rather  from  what  it  was  proposed  to  be,  with  the  two 
towers  to  form  its  wings,  is  a  much  finer,  a  more  imposing, 
and  more  cla.ssical  specimen  of  architecture  than  its  pro- 
totyjje ;  for  the  advantage  the  latter  should  have  in  being 
of  columns  in  one  height  is  lost  entirely  in  their  poverty, 
and  in  the  miserable  arrangement  of  the  whole  front, 
whereas  that  of  St  Paul's  is  in  two  noble  pseudo-prostyle 
and  recessed  porticoes,  with  the'  columns  fluted,  and  gene- 
rally conceived  and  executed  in  much  better  taste  than 
those  of  St  Peter's.  The  entablatures,  though  massive,  are 
finely  proportioned,  and  sufficiently  ornate  to  be  elegant ; 
they  are,  too,  quite  continuous,  and  the  upper  one  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  noble  pediment,  whose  pyramidal  form  gives 
at  the  same  time  dignity  and  a  finished  appearance  to  the 
whole  front.  The  coupling  of  the  columns,  however,  and 
the  putting  of  one  columnar  ordinance  over  another,  can 
only  be  defended  by  the  practice  of  the  Italian  school ; 
though,  in  the  present  case,  both  are  rendered  less  offensive 
by  the  judicious  management  of  the  architect.  Nothing 
shows  more  strikingly  the  superiority  of.  St  Paul's  to  St 
Peter's  as  an  architectural  composition,  than  a  parallel  of 
their  flanks.  The  great  magnitude  of  the  latter  may  strike 
the  vulgar  eye  with  admiration  in  the  contrast ;  but  the 
rudest  taste  must  appreciate  the  surpassing  merit  of  the 
former  in  the  form  and  arrangement  of  the  cupola,  and  the 
noble  peristyle,  with  its  unbroken  entablature  and  stylobate, 
out  of  which  it  rises,  when  compared  with  the  sharper  form 
and  depressed  substructure  of  that  of  St  Peter's.  The 
superiority  of  St  Paul's  in  the  composition  of  the  main 
body  of  the  edifice  is  not  less  in  degree,  though,  perhaps, 
less  obvious,  than  in  the  superstructure.  In  the  one  it  is 
broken  and  frittered,  and  in  the  other  almost  perfectly 
continuous,  in  broad,  bold,  and  effective  masses. 

The  history  of  the  works  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  m 
the  history  of  the  architecture  of  the  permd  in  this 
country ;  and  as  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  was  not 
so  successful  in  the  composition  of  the  architecture  of 
secular  structures  as  of  ecclesiastical,  it  will  follow  that  our 
secular  edifices  of  that  time  are  of  inferior  merit.  If  it 
were  not  indeed  an  historical  fact,  it  would  hardly  be  credited 
that  Chelsea  College,  the  old  College  of  Physicians  in 
London,  and  the  halls  of  some  of  the  city  companies,  are 
by  the  architect  of  Bow  Church  and  St  Paul's. 

The  style  introduced  by  Sir  John  Vanbmgh,  who  may' 
be  said  to  have  succeeded  Sir  Christopher  Wren  in  the 
direction  of  arcliitecture  in  England,  was  distinguished  by 
massiveness  unsuited  to  the  stj-le  in  which  he  built,  which 
was,  of  course,  Italian.  It  was,  however,  free  from  the 
extravagances  which  characterise  that  style  generally  in 
other  countries  at  the  same  period,  but  was  certainly  more 
suited  ^o  the  soberer  character  of  ecclesiastical  than  of  secular 
structures,  whereas  his  principal  works  were  noblemen's 
mansions.  Vanbnigh's  faults  were  generally  those  of  Michel 
Angelo ;  he  was  a  painter  architect,  and  did  not  understand 
beauty  of  proportion  and  detail  so  well  as  the  pictorial 
arrangement  of  lights  and  shadows, — to  produce  which  in 
the  Oinqnecento  it  is  almost  necessary  to  part  with  all  the 
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higher  beoutiea  of  architecture.  Hawksmoor  added  to  the 
gtyle  of  his  master  that  noble  ornameilt  in  which  Italian 
works  are  so  very  deficient — a  prostyle  portico.  His  com- 
positions are  marked  by  severe  simplicity,  and  only  want 
to  be  absolved  from  a  few  faults  and  enriched  with  a  few 
elegances  to  be  among  the  best  of  modem  times.  Not  the 
least  distinguished  architect  of  the  same  age  (the  first  half 
of  the  18th  century)  was  the  earl  of  Burlington,  who  was 
a  passionate  admirer  of  the  style  of  Palladio  and  loigo 
Jones.  Many  of  the  edifices  erected  by  Kent  are  asserted  to 
be  from  the  designs  of  that  nobleman,  who,  with  consider- 
able talent,  was,  however,  a  somewhat  bigoted  devotee  to 
Vitruvius  and  the  Cinquecento  generally,  as  well  as  to 
Palladio  in  particular ;  for  he  frequently  used  columns 
representing  half-barked  trees  in  conformity  with  the  silly 
tales  of  Vitruvius,  and  the  sillier  whims  of  his  disciples. 
The  portal  of  his  own  house  in  Piccadilly,  and  that  of  the 
King's  Mews,  were  special  examples  of  this  bad  taste,  and  of 
other  faults  of  the  school  besides.  Lord  Burlington  built 
for  himself  at  Chiswick  a  ^•illa  on  the  model  of  the  Villa 
Capra,  or  Rotcida,  near  Vicenza — a  structure  which  has 
been  called  the  master-piece  of  Palladio.  In  form  and 
proportion  it  is  certainly  elegant,  but  its  details  strongly 
exhibit  the  poverty  of  Italian  columnar  architecture,  when 
unaided  by  the  frittering  which  is  its  bane,  and  almost 
its  only  element  of  effect.  Gibbs,  a  contemporary,  had, 
like  Hawks  oioor,  imbibed  a  taste  for  the  classic  prostyle 
portico,  which  he  evinced  in  St  Martin's  Church  in  London; 
but  that  he  also  was  in  the  trammels  of  the  Italian  school 
is  no  less  evident,  in  the  same  structure,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  still  more  so  in  the  church  of  St  Mary  in  the 
Strand,  which  in  a  mediocre  specimen  of  architecture,  though 
a  favourable  one  of  its  style.  During  the  following  half- 
centary  (the  latter  half  of  the  18th)  Sir  William  Chambers 
and  Sir  Robert  Taylor  were  the  most  distinguished  architects 
of  this  country.  They  were  both  men  of  genius  and  skill, 
who  had  availed  themselves  of  the  remains  of  Roman 
antiquity  to  good  purpose  (for  as  yet  tLose  of  Greece  were 
either  unknown  or  unappreciated),  and  the  former  has  left 
us,  in  the  Strand  front  of  Somerset  House  in  London, 
perhaps  the  best  specimen  of  its  style  in  e.xistence.  Other 
parts  of  the  same  edifice,  however,  are  far  from  deserving 
the  same  degree  of  praise;  indeed,  as  an  architectural 
composition,  the  river  front  is  altogether  inferior  in  merit 
to  the  other,  though  of  much  greater  pretence.  The  inner 
fronts  to  the  great  quadrangle,  though  exhibiting  good 
parts,  are,  as  a  whole,  not  above  mediocrity.  An  air  of 
littleness  pervades  them  ;  and  the  general  effect  of  the 
fronts  themselves  is  made  still  worse  by  the  little  clock 
towers  and  cupolas  by  which  they  are  surmounted ;  and 
to  this  may  be  added  the  infinity  of  ill-arranged  chimneys, 
which  impart  an  air  of  meanness  and  confusion  thatAnothing 
can  excuse.  While  Sir  William  Chambers  and  a  few  others 
were  applying  the  best  qualities  of  Italian  architecture, 
indeed,  improving  its  general  character,  and,  it  may  be  said, 
making  an  EnglSh  style  of  it,  there  were  many  structures 
raised  in  various  parts  of  the  country  in  a  manner  hardly 
superior  to  that  of  the  time  of  James  I., — structures  in 
which  all  the  meanness  and  poverty  of  the  Cinquecento  are 
put  forth,  without  any  of  its  elegance  of  proportion,  or  that 
degree  of  effectiveness  which  men  of  talent  contrived  to 
give  it.  During  the  same  period,  too,  the  seeds  of  a  revolu- 
tion were  sown,  which  almost  succeeded  in  ejecting  the 
Italian  style  and  its  derivative  from  this  country,  without 
perhaps  having  furnished  a  complete  equivalent. 

In  the  year  1748  -James  Stuart  and  Nicholas  Revett, 
two  painters  pursuing  their  studies  in  Rome,  having 
moreover  paid  some  attention  to  architecture,  issued  "  Pro- 
pns.als  for  publishing  an  accurate  description  of  the  Antiqui- 
ties of   Athens,  ic"     These  proposals  met  with  general 
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approbation,  and  in  consequence  they  determined  on  prose- 
cuting their  plan ;  but  various  hindrances  prevented  their 
arrival  in  Athens  till  March  1751,  when  they  commenced 
measuring  and  delineating  the  architecural  monuments  of 
that  city  and  its  environs.  In  this  work  they  were  unre- 
mittingly  employed  (as  far  as  their  own  exertions  went,  for 
they  were  frequently  interrupted  by  the  Turks)  for  several 
years,  so  that  they  did  not  reach  England  with  the  result 
of  their  labours  mitil  1755;  and,  by  a  series  of  almo6t 
unaccountable  delays,  the  first  volume  of  their  work  did 
not  appear  until  the  year  1 7  G2.  Sixteen  years  more  expired 
before  the  second  issued  from  the  press  ;  and  the  third  was 
not  published  until  1794,  being  nearly  fifty  years  from  the 
time  the  work  was  first  announced  I  In  the  meantime  a 
Frenchman  of  the  name  of  Le  Roy,  who  was  at  Rome 
when  our  countrymen  issued  their  proposals,  had  gone  to 
.\thens,  and  collecting  in  a  very  short  time  some  loose 
materials,  had  published  at  Paris,  in  1758,  a  work  which 
he  called  Let  Ruines  des  plus  beaux  Monurnens  de  la  Greet, 
(L-c,  in  which  he  makes  not  the  slightest  mention  of  Stuart 
and  Revett,  or  of  their  labours  or  intentions,  with  all  of 
which  he  was  well  acquainted.  This  work  is,  moreover, 
notoriously  and  grossly  incorrect, — so  incorrect,  indeed,  as 
to  make  it  difficult  of  belief  that  its  author  ever  saw  the 
objects  of  which  he  professes  to  give  the  representations. 
It  was,  however,  from  M.  le  Roy's  work  that  the  public  had 
to  judge  of  the  merits  and  beauties  of  Greek  architecturo ; 
for  the  first  volume  of  Stuart  and  Revett's  Antiquities  did 
not  appear  for  several  years  after  it,  and  that  does  not 
contain  any  pure  specimen  of  the  national  or  Doric  style : 
the  second,  which  does,  was  not  published  for  twenty  years 
after  Le  Roy's.  Considering,  therefore,  the  source  of 
information  on  the  subject,  it  can  hardly  be  wondered  at 
that  Greek  architecture  was  vituperated  on  all  sides  ;  and  by 
none  with  greater  acrimony  than  by  Sir  William  Chambers, 
whose  apology  must  be  ignorance  and  the  prejudices  of 
education.  He  really  did  not  know  the  style  he  carped 
at ;  and  his  education  in  the  Italo-Vitruvian  school  had 
unfitted  him  for  appreciating  its  grand,  chaste,  and  simple 
beauties,  even  if  he  had  known  it.  Notwithstanding  the  mis- 
representations of  Le  Roy,  the  vituperations  of  Chambers, 
the  established  reputation  of  Italian  architecture,  and  the 
trammels  which  Vitruvius  and  his  disciples  had  fixed  on 
the  public  mind,  when  Stuart  and  Revett's  work  actually 
appeared,  the  Greek  style  gradually  advanced  in  esteem,  by 
its  intrinsic  merits  alone — for  it  has  had  no  factitious 
aids ;  and  since  that  period,  Greece  and  all  her  colonies 
which  possess  remains  of  her  unrivalled  rchitecture  have 
been  explored,  and  we  now  possess  corre  '  delineations  of 
almost  every  Greek  structure  which  has  survived,  though 
in  ruins,  the  wreck  of  time  and  the  desolation  of  barbarism. 
To  our  country  and  nation,  then,  is  due  the  honour  of 
opening  the  temple  of  Greek  architectural  art,  of  drawing 
away  the  veil  of  ignorance  which  obscured  the  beauties  it 
contains,  and  of  snatching  from  destruction,  and  consequent 
oblivion,  the  noble  relics  of  ancient  architecture  which  bear 
the  impress  of  the  Grecian  mind.  Not  only,  indeed,  were 
we  the  first  to  open  the  mine,  but  by  us  it  has  been  prin- 
cipally worked  ;  for  among  the  numerous  treatises  on  the 
Hellenic  remains  which  now  exist,  by  far  the  greatest 
number,  and  indisputably  the  most  correct,  are  by  English- 
men, and  have  been  published  in  England.  It  required, 
however,  a  generation  for  the  effects  of  ignorance  and  pre- 
judice in  some,  and  imperfect  knowledge  in  others,  to 
wear  away  before  any  effects  of  the  study  of  the  Greek 
style  could  be  obvious  in  our  structures.  The  works  ol 
the  Adams,  who  were  the  contemporaries  and  immediate 
successors  of  Sir  William  Chambers,  evince  a  taste  for  the 
beauties  of  Greek  architecture,  but  a  very  imperfect  know, 
ledge,  indeed,  of  the  means  of  reproducing  them.      The 
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architecta  who  had  the  dirf^ction  of  our  principal  works 
dunng  the  earlier  part  of  this  century  had  tho  disadvantage 
of  being  pUpils  of  those  who  were  themselves,  as  we  have 
shown,  incompetent  to  appreciate  the  Greek  style  ;  and  at 
a  time,  too,  when  the  state  of  Europe  prevented  all  access  to 
the  remains  of  Greece  and  Rome,  so  that  no  great  improve- 
ment could  perhaps  be  expected  from  them.  Personal 
study  of  the  monuments  they  wish  to  rival  is  the  absolute 
duty  of  all  architects,  and  it  is  possible  that  study  even  of 
the  older  examples  may  in  all  cases  teach  them  some  useful 
lesson.  The  structures  of  Egypt  may  show  us  how  to  arrange 
large  masses  harmoniously  and  efiFectively,  those  of  Greece 
and  Rome  how  to  impart  grace  and  dignity.  The- struc- 
tures of  Italy  show  us  how  far  the  materials  of  ancient  archi- 
tecture may  be  moulded  to  modern  uses,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  give  practical  warning  of  what  may  result  from 
the  abuse  of  the  most  obvious  principles  of  the  art,  and 
from  the  neglect  of  our  national  style  or  the  requirements  of 
our  own  country  and  climate,  with  which  it  is  almost 
unnecessary  to  say  it  is  quite  impossible  to  harmonise 
the  works  of  so  entirely  different  a  climate  as  that  of 
Greece. 

The  difference  between  the  representations  of  the  Athe- 
nian antiquities  by  Stuart  and  his  colleague,  qnd  the 
misrepresentations  of  them  by  Le  Roy,  appears  to  have 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  world  to  those  of  ancient  Rome, 
to  see  if  they  too  had  not  been  dealt  with  unjustly ;  for 
much  more  correct  delineations  of  them  had  appeared 
than  those  of  Palladio  and  Desgodets, — delineations  of 
them  as  they  exist,  exhibiting  the  spirit  of  the  ori- 
ginals, and  not  warped  to  the  Vitruvian  precepts,  and 
thereby  stripped  of  their  best  quality,  truth.  The  ex- 
cavation of  the  ancient  cities  of  Herculaneum  and  Pom- 
peii has  opened  to  us  much  interesting  and  instructive 
matter,  and  their  ruins  have  now  been  correctly  de- 
lineated. 

It  is  an  argument  in  proof  of  the  classical  beauty  of  the 
Pointed  style,  that  when  the  eyes  of  men  were  opened  to 
the  perfections  of  Greek  architecture,  they  began  to  discover 
its  merits  also.  Pointed  architecture,  under  the  opprobrious 
name  Gothic,  had  long  been  a  subject  of  discussion  among 
antiquaries, — that  is,  essays  were  written  by  them  to  prove 
how  the  pointed  arch  originated,  but  none  appreciated  its 
(beauties.  Our  Pointed  cathedrals  and  churches  were,  after 
the  example  of  Inigo  Jones,  ruthlessly  barbarised  in  course 
of  repairing  and  fitting  them  up.  If  an  architect  were 
employed  to  do  anything  about  one  of  them,  he  appears 
to  have  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  convert  it  to  the 
doctrines  of  his  own  faith — to  Italianise  it.  Deans  and 
chapters  for  the  most  part  entrusted  their  commissions  to 
country  masons  and  plasterers,  who  also  operated  according 
to  the  laws  of  the  "  five  orders."  About  the  middle  of  the 
18th  century  one  Batty  Langley  endeavoured  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  world  to  Pointed  architecture,  by  reducing 
it  to  rules,  and  dividing  it  into  orders.  Fortunately  he  was 
only  laughed  at,  and  both  he  and  the  book  he  published 
on  the  subject  were  soon  forgotten.  One  of  the  first  men 
in  rank  and  influence  of  his  time,  in  matters  of  taste  par- 
ticularly, Horace  Walpole,  patronised  Pointed  architecture, 
but  ineffectually.  He  had  himself  neither  taste  nor  feeling 
to  appreciate  its  beauties,  as  his  Strawberry  Hill  clearly 
shows.  Delineations  were  indeed  put  forth  from  time  to 
time,  but  generally  so  rude  and  imperfect,  that  they  did 
more  harm  than  good.  The  Society  of  Antiquaries,  how- 
ever, at  length  took  up  the  subject,  engaged  Mr  John 
Carter,  an  ardent  and  judicious  admirer  of  our  national 
architecture,  and  commenctd  the  publication  of  a  series  of 
splendid  volumes,  containing  engravings  of  its  best  speci- 
mens, from  drawings  and  admeasurements  by  him,  The 
_Antiqvitiet  of  Athens  had  already  done  much  to  dispossess 


men  of  their  prejudicies,  by  showing  that  Greek  architec- 
ture, though  neither  Vitruvian  nor  Palladian,  was  never- 
theless beautiful ;  and  the  great  work  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  did  the  same  for  Pointed  architecture.  Since 
the  death  of  Mr  Carter  our  national  buildings  have  been 
studied,  catalogued,  drawn,  and  pubhshed  by  an  infinity  of 
admirers,  who  have  done  their  work  with  zeal  which  has 
been  thoroughly  enthusiastic.  The  works  of  the  elder 
Pugin  were  the  first  to  show  how  architecture  ought  to  be 
drawn,  whilst  the  work  of  Mr  Rickman  was  the  first  to  show 
how  it  ought  to  be  studied.  From  the  tune  of  these  two 
pioneers  in  the  work,  it  would  be  impossible  to  catalogue 
a  hundredth  of  the  works  which  have  besn  devoted  to  the 
subject.  Nor  have  they  been  written  by  architects  only. 
On  the  contrary,  a  large  number  of  then  are  the  work  of 
amateurs,  and  it  may  be  truly  asserted  that  never  since 
art  has  been  written  upon  at  all  have  so  vast  a  num- 
ber of  publications,  on  every  branch  of  it,  been  giveQ 
to  the  world  as  within  the  last  thirty  years  have  been 
devoted  to  the  illustration  and  history  of  our  national 
Gothic  architecture.  (Jermany  and  France  have  been 
equally  prolific  on  the  same  subject,  and  the  only  diffi- 
culty now  is,  out  of  the  mass  of  materials  how  to  select 
that  which  is  useful  and' to  the  point.  In  Spain  and 
Italy  no  such  zeal  has  been  shown,  and  the  elucidation 
of  their  mediaeval  antiquities  has  been  left  almost  entirely 
to  foreign  hands. 

Sa£ac£mo  Abchitectitez. 

The  beautiful  forms  by  which  Saracenic  or  Arabian 
architecture  is  best  known  were  wrought  into  a  style,  if 
they  were  not  invented,  by  the  descendants  of  the  wild 
Arab  tribes  who  accepted  Mahomet  as  their  leader  and 
prophet.     In  estimating  their  influence  upon  architecture, 


Fiii.  40 


-Piia  of  Mosque  of  Tooloon,  Cairo.     From  Cuato'c 
Architecture  Ardbc  en  Cairc. 


the  first  point  to  be  considered  is  whether  the  Arsbe,  as 
they    emerged   from   their  deserts  and    overran    tjm   rich 
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countries  of  Syria,  Persia,  and  Egypt,  brought  with  them 
any  art  of  their  own,  or  whetlier  they  formed  their  style 
after  their  conquests  were  secured,  when  they  had  become 


great,  and  had  consequently  leisure  and  power  to  form  it 
by  the  aid  of  foreigners.  Now,  in  the  Koran  no  notices 
ire  found  that  would  lead  ua  to  suppose  that  any  de&iilte 
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Fia.  47. — Court  of  the  Mosque  of  Touloon,  Cairo.     From  Coste.. 


forms  of  art  were  known  to  the  Arabs  in  early  times. 
We  gather  also  that  the  .minaret,  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  beautiful  forms  of  tljeir  architecture,  could  not 
have  been  used  in  early  times,  since  we  are  told  that 
the  call  to  prayers  was  then  made  from  the  roofs  of  the 
mosques. 

The  earliest  example  of  a  mosque  in  Arabia  itself  is 
supposed  to  have  been  that  at  Mecca,  705  a.d.  But  this 
was  rebuilt  in  the  loth  century,  and  that  of  Medina 
in  the  16th,  and  we  have  no  definite  account  of  the 
original  structures.  The  earliest  of  those  which  still 
exist  ai'c  the  Mosque  of  Amrou  at  Cairo  (about  642  a.d.), 
and  that  of  Damascus  (705).  Both  of  these  were  built 
of  columns,  ic,  obtained  by  the  destruction  of  Koman 
work. 

In  the  Mosque  of  Tooloon  at  Cairo  we  fiiid  for  the  first 
time  anything  original.  It  was  constructed  about  879, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  designed  by  a  Christian  architect. 
Indeed,  numerous  passages  in  the  early  history  of  the 
Saracens  seem  to  show  that  their  architects  and  art  workers 
generally  were  foreigners,  attracted  from  Baghdad,  Byzan- 
tium, and  other  places.  It  was  the  same  throughout  their 
progi-ess  in  Spain  as  well  as  in  Eg}'pt ;  and  however  that 
style  was  eventually  formed,  which  has  given  to  us  the 
beautiful  domes  and  minarets  of  Cairo,  the  Alhambra 
in  Spain,  and  the  houses  of  Algiers,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  but  that  it  was  based  upon  the  art  of  Persia  and 
Byzantium. 

ritim.atcly  it  developed  into  two  very  distinct  forms, — 
llic  Arabic  of  Cairo  ar.d  'Jie  Moorish  of  Spain.  But  these 
still  showed  *;iicniselves,  both  in  general  form  and  in  details, 
to  lie  nipuibers  of  the  same  gieat  family  which  we  now 
<all  Saracenic.  The  chief  structures  in  this  style  are  the 
Biosques  and  toinbj      The  former  are  very  simple  in  plan. 


consisting,  usually,. of  a  mere  open  space  with  colonnades 
round  and   with   a  prayer   niche  {nifhrab)  in   the   side 


Fia.  48. — Exterior  view  of  Kaid  Boy  Mosqiic,  Cairo.     From  Corte. 

towards  Mecca.     Near  this  was  a  pulpit  (mimbar),  and  as 
this  part  of  the  edifice  was  of  course  the  most  frec^uented, 
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the  colonnades  were  made  of  extra  deptL  In  the  centre 
of  the  court  was  a  fountain,  just  as  in  the  atrium  of  the 
Christian  basilicas  ;  and  conspicuously,  sometimes  at  each 
oomer  of  the  mosque,  was  placed  a  minaret.  The  size  of  the 
whole  and  the  number  and  richness  of  the  columns  might 


Fia  49. — Interior  view  of  K»id  Bay  Mosque.     From  Costa. 

vary,  but  the  general  arrangement  was  nearly  always  the 
same,  the  really  essential  parts  bemg  the  prayer  niche,  the 
pulpit,  the  fountain,  some  protection  against  the  burning 
noonday  heat,  and  some  elevated  place  from  which  the 
priest  could  call  to  prayers.  A  remarkable  exception 
to  the  ordinary  plan  occurs  in  the  celebrated  Mosque 
Soultan  Hassan  at  Cairo,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross, 
the  four  arms  being  arched  over,  whilst  the  centre  is  left 
open  and  contains  the  usual  fountain.  Closely  connected 
with  the  mosque  is,  often,  the  tomb  of  its  founder.  This 
is  nearly  always  covered  with  a  dome  which,  when  on  a 
large  scale,  was  almost  invariably  a  sign  of  a  sepulchral 
edifice. 

In  these  mosques  and  tombs  we  meet  with  general  forms 
and  details  unknown  elsewhere  in  Western  art  at  the  time 
of  their  erection.  First  of  all  we  meet  with  the  pointed 
arch.  Very  early  in  the  style,  and  long  before  the  era  of 
Pointed  architecture,  this  arch  was  used  by  the  Saracens. 
But  peculiar  to  their  art  are  the  beautiful  minarets. 
Springing  from  a  square  base,  they  were  gradually  brought 
to  an  octagon  or  a  round  -with  a  corbelled  gallery  at  every 
change,  and  each  part  ornamented  by  diaper  work  of  the 
most  elaborate  kind.  The  domes  are  equally  varied  and 
beautiful  They  spring  from  a  square  base,  and  -  are 
gathered  into  the  usual  circular  form  in  the  most  graceful 
manner.  Quite  opposite  also  to  the  Western  mode,  the 
external  surfaces  of  the  domes  are  sometimes  decorated  with 
diaper  or  other  work,  beautiful  in  itself  and  equally  so  in 


its  application,  and  never  is  the  Saracenic  dome  concealed 
outside  by  a  conical  roof.  The  want  of  a  crowning  cornice 
to  the  long  lines  of  the  walls  was  to  some  extent  supplied 
by  a  peculiarly  bold  crest  ornament  often  filled  in  with 
rich  scroU  or  other  work.  A  variety  of  these  adorns  many 
of  the  mediaeval  palaces  of  Venice.  The  omamentatioa 
was  almost  entirely  conventional,  as  the  strict  rules  of  the 
Koran  forbade  the  copying  of  any  natural  objects.  That 
this  rule  was  not  always  followed  may  be  seen  in  the- 
Alhambra ;  but  it,  nevertheless,  was  in  general  attended 
to,  and  wonderfully  beautiful  were  the  results  of  thifi 
absence  of  all  copying.  Intricate  scrollwork,  flat  in 
appearance  on  the  surface,  but  really  in  various  planes  and 
intertwining,  formed  the  usual  basis.  And  from  the  scrolls 
came  a  sort  of  leafwork  certainly  like  nothing  in  nature, 
but  most  graceful  and  varied  in  its  elegant  curves.  The 
whole  is  utterly  conventional — as  entirely  the  creation  of 
the  artist's  mind  as  the  most  conventional  work  of  a  Gothic 
architect.  The  capitals  of  the  columns  were  usually  some 
adaptation  of  the  classic  But  in  Spain,  as  specially 
seen  in  the  Alhambra,  they  were  of  quite  an  original 
type,  somewhat  like  that  which  we  have  described  aa 
being  the  germ  of  the  Ionic,  but  with  long  leaves  under 
the  block,  tied  together  with  a  band  at  the  top  of  the 
shaft. 

One  of  the  ornaments  peculiar  to  the  Saracens,  and 
constantly  used  by  them,  was  the  honey-comb  by  which 
they  brought  the  square  base,  which  they  almost  always 
used  on  plan,  into  the  cir- 
cular dome  or  niche-head. 
It  was,  in  fact,  the  Saracenic 
pendentive.  In  its  simplest 
form  it  occurs  very  early 
in  the  style,  as,  e.g.,  at 
the  Mosque  of  Tooloon  at. 
Cairo,  and  was  composed 
of  a  series  of  small  niches, 
the  pointed  head  of  each 
of  which  bent  forward  at 
the  top  and  formed  the 
springing  point  of  two 
others.  The  repetition  of 
a  few  rows  of  this  pro- 
duced a  pendentive  in 
which  it  is  impossible  to 
detect  any  harsh  point 
of  junction  between  the 
square  base  and  the  circular 
finish.  Sometimes  this 
honey-comb  work  was  ex- 
ceedingly intricate,  and 
formed  niche-heads,  roofs, 
itc.  Good  examples  of  this 
occurs  at  the  Zisa,  Palermo, 
and  at  the  Alhambra.  The 
entrance  doorways  were 
often  grandly  composed  in 
a  very  high  square  recess; 
but  the  Saracens  were  as 
careful  as  the  Gothic  archi- 
tects not  to  dwarf  the  size 
of  the  interior  ^oi  -their 
lyuldings  by  making  the  Fio.  60.— Capital  and  Springug  ot 
actual  openings  large.'^and  ^'^^  f"""  ^^  Hall  of  Abaooar' 
thufltherecess  was  brought  "•-  "S«.  A:i«"bra. 
down  iu  height  by  elaborate  work  in  the  ujiper  part,  and 
the  actual  doorway  thus  reduced  to  just  the  size  required 
for  use.  The  windows  were,  of  necessity,  small,  in  order  to 
guard  against  the  heat ;  they  were  fitted  uji  with  thick 
bars  of  marble  or  of  plaster,  in  elaborate  diapur  patterns^ 
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these  being  filled  in  with  pot  metal  glass,  brilliantly 
coloured.  The  ceilings,  when  not  domed,  were  flat,  show- 
ing the  timbers,  which,  in  the  finest  examples,  were  richly 
painted  and  gilt,  the  wood  being  first  canvased  over,  and 
then  covered  with  a  fine  thin  stucco  to  receive  the  decoration. 
The  pavements  were  of  marble  mosaic,  in  some  cases  lighted' 
up  in  colour  by  enameUed  earthenware  tesserae.  The  walls 
were  often  lined  with  still  more  elaborate  mosaic,  the  out- 
ones  being  ia  some  cases  marked  out  with  mother-of- 
Add   to  this   that  the   pulpits,  doors,  and  other 


Chinese  ARcniTECTcrRE. 


The  buildings  of  the  Chinese  are  very  inferior  ir 
character  to  those  of  India ;  in  fact,  Mr  Fergusson  goes  sc 
far  as  to  say,  "  China  possesses  scarcely  anything  worthy 
of  the  name  of  architecture."  Sir  W.  Chambers  ha« 
described  one  of  the  Buddhist  temples,  that  at  Ho-nang, 
which  is  not  unlike  those  of  India  in  arrangement.  There 
is  an  extensive  court,  with  avenues  of  trees,  leading  to  a 


t'lQ.  61. — Pendentive,  from  the  Court  of  the  Lions,  Alhambra. 

woodwork  were  of  the  most  exquisite  workmanship,  and 
the  bronze  hinges,  die,  often  chased  in  a  manner  scarcely 
t<>  be  paralleled  in  any  other  style,  and  we  have  a  com- 
bination of  outlines  and  details  which  could  scarcely 
be  surpassed  in  design  or  execution  in  buildings 
of  a  size  comparatively  so  small  Admirable  descrip- 
tions of  Saracenic  arciiitecture  m  Spain  have  been  given 
by  the  late  Mr  Owen  Jones  and  M  Coste ;  of  that  in 
Eigypt,  also  by  M.  Coste,  and  in  India  by  Mr  Fergus- 
son.  Of  the  houses  in  Egypt  the  best  descnptions,  pro- 
bably, are  those  given  in  The  Modern  Egyptians,  by 
Mr  Lane,  who  has  illustrated  his  work  by  numerous  de- 
tails of  the  carved  wood  and  other  work  in  which  the 
Arabs  excelled.  Of  the  h'jusea  in  Algiers,  a  peculiar 
class,  an  account  is  given  by  Professor  Lewis  in  the 
Transactioju  of  the  B.  Institute  of  British  Architects, 
1868-9. 

It  remains  only  to  say  that  the  present  successors  of 
the  Saracens  seem  now  to  have  lost  nearly  all  claim 
to  individuality  in  art,  and  to  be  unable  even  to  copy 
or  mutate  the  illuminated  MSS.,  the  mosaics,  the  carv- 
ing in  wood  or  in  ivory,  which  lend  so  great  a  charm 
to  the  old  work.  What  is  now  done  is  merely  a  copy, 
and  a  bad  copy,  of  the  work  of  their  European  neigh- 


KlQ,  62. — Teinjile  oi  Coiiiucius,  ^^t.aughai,  Chiua, 

flight  of  steps  and  portico  of  four  columns.  In  a  second 
vestibule  behind  this  are  four  colossal  figures  bearing 
vanous  emblems.  Beyond  this  is  a  very  large  second  court, 
entirely  surrounded  by  colonnades  and  small  sleeping  cells 
for  the  pnests  or  bonzes ;  in  other  words,  a  huge  cloister, 
much  like  the  Indian  viharas.  In  the  same  ranges  are  four 
pavilions  filled  with  idols,  and  large  rooms  for  refectories, 
behind  which  are  the  kitchen,  courts,  ic.  At  the  extreme 
corners  of  the  grand  court  are  four  other  pavilions,  the 
dwellings  of  the  higher  order  of  priests.  At  equal  distances 
behmd  each  other,  down  the  centre  of  the  court,  are  three 
larger  pavilions,  called  tinrjs,  entered  on  each  side  by  a  flight 
of  steps,  and  a  fourth  engaged  in  the  cloister  itself,  and 
having  a  front  portico  and  one  flight  of  steps  only.  The 
first  three  are  square,  two  stories  in  height,  the  lowest 
surrounded  by  fourteen  columns,  each  face  or  front  showing 
SIX.  They  have  rude  caps,  composed  of  eight  brackets, 
projecting  vanous  ways.  Sir  William  Chambers  says  there 
are  four  species  of  tiTigs, — three  used  for  temples  and  the 
fourth  for  gardens;  some  having  a  gallery  and  fretted 
railing  round  the  first  floor  on  the  outside,  the  upper  story 
being  set  back.  The  roofs  all  have  the  peculiar  hollow  dip) 
which  leads  one  to  suppose  their  prototype  was  the  tent, 
the  sag  of  the  cloth  of  which  would  suggest  the  form. 
They  are  frequently  surmounted  with  a  sort  of  cresting  and 
finial,  and  each  angle  is  turned  up  sharply,  and  ornamented 
with  a  dragon.  Sometimes  the  columns  have  a  frieze 
perforated  in  the  form  of  frets;  sometimes  the  same  is 
also  under  the  eaves  of  the  upper  roof.  Examples  are 
also  given  of  smaller  octagonal  tings,  intended  to  cover  the 
large  vessels  in  which  the  Chinese  bum  gilt  paper  to  their 
idols. 

Mr  Simpson  has  given  an  interesting  account  of  the 
temple  of  Heaven  at  Peking.  It  Lies  in  an  open  space  of 
about  one  mUe  square,  surrounded  by  a  triple  enclosure. 
In  this  space  were  kept  the  animals  destined  for  sacrifice. 
The  temple  proper  consisted  of  several  detached  structures, 
the  most  sacred  being  to  the  south,  and  consisting  of  a 
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laised  platform  approached  by  three  terraces,  and  bearing 
simply  an  altar  unscreened  by  any  building  and  open  to  the 
sky./   ■Tte.northem  structure  was  roofed  but  not  enclosed. 
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Flo.  53. — Temple  of  Heaven,  Peking. 

four  piUars  supported  tne  mam  roof,  which  was  99  feet 
high,  and  lower  roofs  round  the  higher  one  were  upheld 
by  24  columns  of  less  height,  all  richly  sculptured  and 
gilt.' 

The  accompanying  illustrations  (figs.  52  to  54)  represent 
Chinese  temples  of  different  types. 

The  most  striking  buildings  in  China  are,  however,  the 
tapering  towers  which  they'  call  taa8,  and  our  old  writers 
pagodas.  These  are  of  brick  covered  with  marble,  or  most 
generally  with  glazed  tiles ;  and  are  buUt  in  stories,  one 
over  the  other,  from  three,  four,  or  five,  to  as  many  as  nine 
in  number.  Each  story  is  reduced  in  width,  and  has  a 
gallery  round  it.  The  roofs  are  hollow  or  sagging,  like 
those  formerly  described.  They  project  a  great  deal,  the 
corners  being  turned  up  sharply.  On  these  light  bells  are 
suspended,  which  make  a  constant  ringing.when  the  wind 
blows.  •  The  roofs  are  covered  with  glazed  tiles  of  various 
colours,  and  the  summit  ornamented  with  a  species  of  spire 
and  finial.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  was  that  known 
as  the  porcelain  tower  at  Nanking.  It  had  nine  stories, 
and  was  about  200  feet  high,  exclusive  of  the  iron  spire. 
At  each  angle  was  a  bell,  making  seventy-two  in  all  ;  and 
there  were  eight  chains  hanging  from  the  top  of  the  finial 
to  the  angles  of  the  spire,  and  carrj-ing  nine  bells  each,  or 
seventy -two  more.  This  celebrated  building  was  destroyed 
by  the  Taepings  in  1853.  -  The  taa  is  not  a  pagoda  or 
temple,  but  a  memorial  of  some  event  or  of  some  great 
personage.  ♦  At  Peking  is  one  used  as  an  observatory,  and 
at  Nangaufoo  on6_wa3_erected  simply  to  bring  good 
luct 

Buildings  called  Toov  Tang,  or  halls  of  ancestors,  are 
found  in  all  considerable  towns.  These  much  resemble 
temples,  but  instead  of  idols,  memorial  tablets  are  placed 
in  the  niches  to  record  the  transactions  and  deeds  of  the 
"  worthies "  or  celebrated  inhabitants  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

The  Pai  Loo,  or  Pai  Fang,  is  another  common  object  in 
China.  «  These  are  monunfental  memorials,  though  they 
have  been  mistaken  for  triumphal  arches.  Quatrem^re 
says,  the  Chinese  annals  reckon  3636  of  these,  erected  in 
honour  of  literary  men,  philosophers,  princes,  generals,  itc. 
The  smaller  are  of  wood,  forming  a  sort  of  doorway.  The 
larger  have  three  openings  side  by  side,  and  over  these  are 
several  bcoad  panelled  fascias  for  inscriptions  and  carving, 
which  is  often  very  bold  and  in  high  relief,  and  over  all  is 
a  projecting  cornice  carrying  a  tiled  roof.  Chambers' has 
given  one.  the  side  gatewa-s  of  which  have  beinicucular 
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arches,    with  Ie3toon8'*of "  drapery,     'i'he'wresemblaoce 'of 
these  to  the  famous  Sanohi  to[ie  is  evident,  as  is  also  their 
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Fia.  54. — Temple  of  Agriculture,  Peking. 

being  adaptations  Irom  wooden  originals,  for  the  stones  are 
put  together  with  mortices  and  other  joints  just  as  a  wooden 
framework  would  be.  The  Chinese  gateways  are,  however, 
very  poor  in  comparison  with  those  of  India. 

There  is  not  much  variety  of  design  about  the  houses  of 
the  Chinese,  as  every  one  must  be  on  a  scale  corresponding 
to  the  rank  of  the  inhabitant.  Le  Comte  mentions  a  case 
where  a  mandarin  was  obliged  to  pull  down  one  that  he 
had  constructed  of  a  somewhat  better  quality  than  those  of 
the  others.  Chambers  has  given  a  plan  of  a  house  which 
he  says  is  of  very  common  design.  It  is  about  260  feet 
from  front  to  back,  and  about  65  feet  wide.  It  is  entered 
at  the  front  by  a  passage  nearly  20  feet  wide,  which  goes 
nearly  through  the  entire  building.  On  eact  side  of  this, 
fronting  the  street,  is  a  shop,  with  its  back  shop.  It 
should  be  stated,  that,  the  divisions  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
central  passage  exactly  correspond  with  each  other.  First 
we  have  two  studies  and  two  small  bedrooms  ;  then°two 
saloons  or  reception  rooms,  about  24  feet  by  18,  looking 
into  open  courts  or  gardens,  with  fish  ponds,  fountains, 
flowers,  «tc.,  divided  by  walls  ;  then  two  more  saloons  with 
bedrooms,  and  then  the  great  dining-hall,  which  runs  right 
across  the  house.  This  is  about  60  feet  by  30,  and  is 
carriled  on  eight  columns.  Behind  this  is  the  kitchen  and 
other  offices.  The  first  floor  has  two  bedrooms,  one  on 
each  side  of  a  passage,  for  the  shop-keeper ;  then  on  each 
side  is  a  saloon  and  the  bedrooms  for  the  family. '  Between 
these  last,  and  also  carried  on  columns,  is  the  hall  where 
the  family  idol  is  worshipped.  This  overlooks  the  open 
gardens  before  mentioned.  At  the  further  end  of  these 
courts  are  two  more  saloons  and  bedrooms,  and  then  a  haD, 
said  to  be  devoted  to  the  use  of  strangers  or  visitors,  which 
is  over  the  ground  floor  diuing-hall,  and  of  the  same  size. 
Chambers  tells  us  every  house  has  a  number  of  movable 
partitions  kept  ready,  to  be  put  up  to  subdivide  the 
larger  rooms. 

The  tombs  are  as  singular  as  the  rest  of  tha  Chinese 
edifices.  The  grandest  of  them,  viz.,  those  of  the  Ming 
dynasty,  which  ended  in  1628,  have  been  well'  described 
by  Mr  Simpson  in  the  Transactions  of  the  R.  I.  B.  A., 
1873-4.  One  of  these  tombs  is  at  Nanking,  but  the  chief 
are  about  40  miles  north  of  Peking.  The  entry  is  by » 
grand  Pai  Loo  of  five  gateways  in  white  marble,  and  theL 
through  several  other  gateways  to  a  singular  dromos,  nearly 
a  mile  long,  of  32  colossal  figures  (ranged  in  pairs),  some 
human,  others  of  camels,  griffins,  elephants,  ic.  Such  » 
ilrumos  exists  also  at  ShanghaL      The  tombs,  thirteen  in 
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ouuber,  are  ranged  round  tbe  base  of  a  hill  and  extend  for 
feveral  miles.  Each  consists  of  an  earthen  )nound  about  hulf 
I  mile  in  circuit,  having,  at  its  base,  a  crenellated  retaining 
wall  20  feet  high.  The  mound  has  no  entrance,  nor  any 
imlication  of  the  e.xact  place  of  burial.  To  the  south  of  the 
tomb  is  a  temple  in  an  open  court,  about  1200  feet  by  500. 
The  plan  is  just  the  ordinary  one  of  a  palace,  and  the 
names,  "  The  House  of  the  living  and  the  House  of  the 
dead,"  seem  to  show  clearly  that  this  resemblance  was 
intended. 

The  Chinese  method  of  construction  is  very  peculiar. 
Their  roofs  are  put  up  first,  supported  on  wooden  posts,  which 
we  removed  as  the  permanent  fabric  is  built.  The  walls  of 
the  grand  edifices  are  of  stone,  but  the  ordinary  material 
is  brick,  and  the  work  is  often  e.xecuted  with  beautifully 
close  joints.  In  palaces  and  temples  the  whole  was  often  gor- 
geously coloured  with  glazed  tiles,  or  the  bricks  themselves 
were  coloured  and  glazed.  A  magnificent  example  of  this  is 
a  temple  near  the  summer  palace  at  Peking,  all  of  which 
is  of  bright  majolica,  except  its  marble  base.  As  with  all 
structures  belonging  to  the  emperor  the  colour  was  yellow, 
it  being  a  capital  offence  for  any  other  person  to  use  that 
colour. 

The  Chinese  never  use  square  timber  when  they  can  get 
round  trees  of  a  suitable  size,  probably  on  account  of  the 
lightness,  strength,  and  convenience  of  the  bamboo.  The 
roofs  are  of  very  peculiar  construction,  and  all  timbers  are 
left  visible.  The  windows  are  filled  in  with  the  lining  of 
the  oyster  shell,  which  looks  like  talc,  and  is  quite  as 
transparent  ;  and  the  main  door  is  frequently  a  perfectly 
round  aperture.  The  old  buildings  of  the  Chinese,  like 
those  of  the  Saracens,  are  fast  going  to  decay,  and  the 
streets  of  even  their  grand  capital,  Peking,  now  exhibit 
immeuse  ranges  of  ruiiied  buildings. 

Ajscient  American  AKCBiTBCTuaa 

It  was  not  long  before  the  exhumation  by  Mr  Layard,  in 
C«ntral  Asia,  of  the  wonderful  rem;uns  of  fine  art  entombed 
in  earthen  mounds,  that  Mr  J.  L.  Stephens,  when  engaged 
on  a  mission  fron>  his  Government — that  of  the  United 
States  of  North  America — to  some  of  the  Juut;ible  states 


RorSS.— Ruins  of  TeocalU  or  Ttmple  at  Palenque. 

pf  Central'America,  heard  of  and  tracked  out  in  the  forests 
of  Yucatan'  the  remains  of  a  bygone  time,  exhibited  in 
bcaiptural  and  architectural  monuments  of  a  coarse  charac- 
ter, affording  a  strange    counterpart  to  those  which   Mr 

'  'ootd  Kingsborough"6  great  work,  Tht  Antiquities  of  Mexico,  con- 
\  .---.,  in  ao;ne  of  the  later  volurDes,  reprefleDtatioce  of  monuments 
>.irJ>  would  almost  appear  to  be  the  same  as  some  of  those  subse- 
tiu'jr.U)  explore<l  by  Mr  Stephens. 


Layard  describes  as  havnig  existed  in  ftnd  about  the 
valleys  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  ■  The  remains  of  fifty 
or  sixty  cities  have  been  discovered,  the  most  interesting 
being  those  of  Chololu,  Palenque,  Uxmal,  Tescuco,  and 
Mitla.  The  chief  structures  were  evidently  temples 
(Teocallis),  raised  high  above  the  surrounding  buildings  on 
grand  basements,  square  on  plan,  and  rising  by  huge  steps 
to  the  summit,  so  as  to  have  the  general  outline  of  a  low 
truncated  jiyramid.  One  at  Palenque  is  280  feet  square  at 
the  base,  and  about  60  feet  high  to  the  platform,  on  which 
stands  the  temple,  the  latter  being  oblong  on  plan,  measuring 
about  76  feet  by  25.  It  was  a  low  building,  with  a  roof 
formed  by  stone  gradini,  so  as  to  be,  in  fact,  a  continuation 
of  the  pyramid.  Other  structures,  supposed  to  be  palacwj, 
are  described  by  Mr  Stephens,  Mr  Catherwood,  Lord 
Kingsborough,  ic,  and  copiously  illustrated  in  their  works. 
Many  of  them  are  very  extensive,  but  of  no  great  elevation. 
They  are  cliiefly  built  on  massive  stone  basements  and 
surmounted  by  cornices,  the  friezes  of  which  are  adorned 
with  evident  iniitatiuns  of  logs  of  wood  in  upright  rows. 
The  greater  part  of  the  roofs  were  of  wood,  but  among  the 
objects  represented  in  Mr  Catherwood's  Vieirs  of  Anciera 
Monuments  in  Central  America,  Chiapas,  and  Yucatan,  are 
several  examples  of  vaults  having  the  arch  form,  but  not 
being  arched  vaults, — that  is  to  say,  of  vaults  presenting 
the  appearance  internally,  or  upon  the  soffit,  of  arches,  but 
formed  by  the  gathering  over  of  horizontally-coursed 
masonry,  with  the  inner  and  lower  angles  worked  away — 
or  cleaned  off,  as  it  is  technically  expressed — to  the  appear 
ance  on  the  inside  which  an  arched  vault  would  present 
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Fig.  56.— Plan  of  Temple  al  Palenijue. 

(See  fig.  59.)  The  circumstance  tnat  tbe  arch  form  pre- 
sented in  the  American  monuments  is  produced  by  the 
gathering  over  of  horizontally-ranged  masonry,  and  not  by 
means  of  arch  structure,  would  seem  to  show  clearly  that 
if  the  builders  ever  had  intercourse  vrith  the  Old  World,  it 
was  before  the  properties  of  the  arch  were  known  and 
exemplified  in  it.     These  remains  show  an  advance  on  the 
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iioiii  Palenque. 


Fig,  58. — Ba»*relief,  Palenqne.     From  Stephens  and  Cttherwood. 

take  the  general  cliaracter  of  the  stoneworks  of  Egypt  apd 

India;  butlike  those 

works,   they  exhibit 

the  vaulted  form  by 

gathering   over   and 

not  by  arching. 

Mr  Catherwood 
states  that  he  and 
ftfr  Stephens  concur 
in  the  opinion  ex-: 
■pressed  by  Mr  Pres- 
cott,  in  his  Eiatory 
of  ilu  Conquest  of 
Mexico,  — :  "  that 
though  th'e  coinci- 
duncee  are  suffici- 
ently strong  to 
Authorise  a  belief 
th.it  the  civilisation 
of  Auahuac  ( Ajjcient 
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Mexico)  was  in  some  degree  Influenced  by  Eastern  Asia,  yet 
the  discrepancies  are  so  great  as  to  carry  back  the  conmiuui- 
cation  to  a  very  remote  period,  so  remote  that  this  foreign 
influence  has  been  too  feeble  to  interfere  materially  witb 
the  growth  of  what  may  be  regarded,  in  its  essential  features, 
as  a  peculiar  and  indigenous  civilisation  ; "  and  this  opinion 
the  monuments,  as  presented  by  Mr  Catherwood,  would 
seem  fully  to  justify.  But  Mr  Catherwood  adds  to  this, 
as  the  ground,  it  would  appear,  for  coinciding  with  Jlr 
Pre.scott's  oiiinion,  that  the  results  arrived  at  by  Mr  Stephens 
and  him.self  "  are  briefly,  that  they  f the  American  monu- 
ments) are  not  of  immemorial  antiquity,  the  work  of  un- 
known men  ;  but  that,  as  we  now  see  them,  they  were 
occupied  and  probably  erected  by  the  Indian  tribes  ia 
possession  of  the  country  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  con- 
quest, that  they  are  the  production  of  an  indigenous  school 
of  art,  adapted  to  the  natural  circumstances  of  the  country, 
and  to  the  civil  and  religious  polity  then  prevailing ;  and 
that  they  present  but  very  slight  and  accidental  analogies 
with  the  works  of  any  people  or  country  in  the  Old 
World." 

Less  artistic,  but  more  vast  and  massive,  are  the  struo- 
turea  in  PerUr  which  have  been  as  yet  imperfectly  explored. 


Fia.  60. — Stone  Groles  (Intamatanvs^  at  SiUustaDu 
From  Sciiier's  Pern. 

Referred  by  Mr  Prescott  to  the  reigns  of  the  Incas,  they  ar^ 
now  considered  to  have  been  the  works  of  a  far  earlier  race,- 


iPlo.  61. — Chulpa  or  Banal  Tower,  Peru.'  "Prom  ■Sqaier." 

of  ^hom  the  Incas  were  the  conqnerora.  The  rudest' q^ 
these  early  works  are  sepulchral,  and  much  of  the  "sama 
kind  as  the  cromlechs  and  stone-circles  already  referred  t<> 
(p.  383).  •  One  circle  at  SiUustani  is  90  feet  diameter 
another  150  feet,  and  they  have  a  massive  paved  platforre 
all  round  them  outside,  which  is  not  found  in  simUa. 
remains  in  the  Old  World.     The  cromlechs  are  not  covereti 
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merely  by  a  flat  stone,  but  nre   rudely  domed   over   by 
overlapping  stones. 

A  much  more  artistic  class  of  tombs  is  buillfof  stones  in 


f  10.  62. — Squ&re  Chulpa  or  Burial  Tower,  Bolivia.     From  Squier.. 

the  form  of  a  tower,  bu:  increasing  in  width  towards  the 
top,  and  domed  as  above  described.  Most  of  them_  are 
round  on  plan,  but  some  are 
square  and  two  stories  high, 
the  upper  being  covered  with 
overlapping  stones  cut  to  the 
erch  shape.  -  Many  of  these 
are  of  hard  stone,  beautifully 
fitted  together,  and  the  cham- 
bers are  lined  with  a  peculiar 
stucco  still  in  good  presorva 
tion. 

Some  other  sepulchral  re- 
mains are  on  a  much  grander 
scale,  being  immense  mounds 
held  np  by  huge  retaining 
walls.*  One  of  these  mounds 
is  108  feet  high,  and  276 
yards  by  75  at  the  top.  -None 
seem  to  have  beeu  as  yet  ex-  • 

plored. ',  Of  the  fortresses  one       Fia.^63. — Section  of  Towerj 
of  the  grandest  examples  is  at  ^K-  ^^• 

Ouzco,  760  feet  above  the  level  "of  that  city*  Itias  three 
lines  of  fortifications  in  terraces  1800  feet  long,  the  lower 
terrace  having  a  retaining  wall  now  25  feet  high,  the  second 
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TlQ.  6^. — Cyclopean  Wall  at  Chanclian.     rrom  Hutcliiiuonit  Seat. 

30  feet  behind  the  first)  18  feet,  and  the  third  (18  feet  be-, 
lind  the  second)  14  feet  high.  '  The  walls  are  of '  cyclopeatT 
lauionry,  accurately  fitted,  cie  stone    being  27  feet  by  14 


by  12,  and  many  are  15  by  12  by  10  feot.  The  plan  shows 
considerable  skill,  as  the  walls  are  not  straight,  but  built 
with  recesses  and  re-entering  angles,  evidently  for  giving 
the  garrison  Command  of  the  ground  close  to  the  walls. 
The  •  most  interesting  remains  in  Peru  are  those  called 
Huaca*  ;  but  whether  they  were  forts,  or  palaces,  or  tombs, 
is  not  as  yet  clearly  ascertained.  They  are  described  as 
being  enclosed  by  walls  (in  various  examples  100  to  180 
yards  long,  and  60  or  70  yards  broad),  and  divided  by 
cross  walls,  thus  forming  enclosures  or  chambers,  many  of 
which  are  stiU  lined  with  stucco.  In  some  of  theso  are 
considerable  remains  of  staircases,  but  the  upper  parts  are 
destroyed.  The  chambers  and  enclosures  are  almost  invari- 
ably filled  with  clay,  which  presents  great  difficulties  in  their 
examination.  This  filling  in  may,  possibly,  be  accounted  for 
by  the  construction  of  the  walls,  which  are  immensely  thick 
(some  at  Chanchan  are  15  feet),  and  usually  of  sun-dried 
bricks,  either  small  (adobes),  viz.,  about  two-thirds  the  size  of 
ours,  or  very  large  (adobines),  some  being  1  to  2  yards  long. 

Pezsent  Positiov  of  Aechitectueb; 

We  have,  in  conclusion,  a  few  remarks  to  make  upon  the 
present  position  of  architecture.  '  The  increase  of  commerce 
and  of  wealth  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  late  years,  haa 
thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  architect  and  engineer  a  vast 
amount  of  work,  both  for  public  and  private  edifices.  '  Not 
only  has  there  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  build- 
ings, but  the  old  parts  of  very  many  towns  are  being 
rebuilt  on  a  larger  and  grander  scale,  and  new,  wide  streets 
are  being  formed  through  their  busiest  and  most  densely 
peopled  quarters.  -  In  London,  in  the  great  manufacturing 
towns  of  the  north,  in  the  universities,  in  the  seaport 
towns,  north  and  south,  and  in  the  pleasure-seeking  cities 
on  the  sea-board  on  eveny  coast,  this  process  is  going  on  at 
a  rapid  rate  ;  and  we  look  with  interest  and  anxiety  as  to 
what  are  replacing  the  old  buildings  (many  of  them  land- 
marks in  our  art)  which  have  been  destroyed,  or  what  is  to 
range  beside  those   which  are    left.  -  And    besides    these 

I" reconstructions,  there  are  rising  up,  in  every  part  of  the 
country,  railway  stations,  colossal  hotels,  baths  and  wash- 
houses,  working  men's  dwellings,  and  such  other  edifices 
as  the  Crystal  and  Alexandra  Palaces,  of  a  kind  entirely 
Unknown  to  the  past  generation.  -  In  addition  to  these  we 
have  the  altogether  new  towns  of  Swindon,  Wolverton, 
Crewe,  Fleetwood,  Barrow-in-Furness,  Middlesborough,  Ac 
These  last  afford,  perhaps,  the  least  encouraging  view  of 
modern  work  as  contrastedfwith  the  old. .  Our  old  towns 
were  usually  picturesquely  placed  on  the  margin  of  a  river 
for  trade,  or  on  a  hiU  for  defence;  gradually  increased  round 
some  nucleus  of  importance — a  church  or  monastery  or 
castle  ;  and  comprised  the  mansions  of  the  rich  as  well  as 
the  shops  of  the  trader  and  dwellings  of  the  poor.  -  But  the 
modern  town  is  all  built  at  once,  on  some  sudden  caU,  on  a 
site  selected,  perhaps,  simply  from  its  being  at  the  junction 
of  two  railways.  It  shows  only  long  straight  streets  of 
small  dwellings  for  artisans,  unbroken,  except,  perhaps,  by 
a  church,'or  an  assembly-room,  or  more  forcibly  by  the  long, 
unpicturesque  lines  of  raUway  sheds.  Neither  the  architect 
nor  the  engineer  has  had  much  to  do  with  this,  and  the 
result  is  about  as  wretchedly  uninteresting  a  series  of 
streets  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  Horace  Walpole's 
satirical  description  of  London,  "  a  gigantic  mass  of  little" 
n'ss,"  would  apply  well  to  them. 

It  has  been  better  with  the  extension  of'the  old  towiuB 
'  At  first  this  gave  us  such  long,  bald  lines  of  Btrwts  as  Bath' 
shows  in  stone,  and  Baker  Street,  Ac,  in  London,  in  brickj 
These  led  by  a  natural  result  to^a  more  ornate  class,  and 
we  had  the  Regent's  Park,"  and  Regent  Street",  London^ 
wherein  a  number  of  houses  are  grouped  together  into  one 
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■oasF.,  abonnding  with  Homan  colmniis  and  cornices,  and 
■  <»cei vng  Bcujiething  of  ths  massive  appearance  and  light- 
■AI3HL  jf  stone  from  being  covered  with  stucco,  just  as  most 
rf  PalladJo's  buildings  in  Italy  were.  But  whilst  they 
fCTB  far  better  in  general  effect  than  the  class  which  pre- 
i'«ded  them,  the  columns  and  their  long  \mbroken  lines  of 
■omioes  often  sadly  interfered  with  the  requirements  of 
Ute  dwellings,  and  in  the  new  streets  and  terraces  of  our 
sowns  we  see  but  few  imitations  of  Roman  porticoes  and 
ipediments,  and  the  speculating  builder  mostly  limits  himself 
to  putting  a  portico  to  the  door,  a  few  moiildings  (in  stucco) 
lo  the  windows,  and  a  slight  cornice  as  a  finish  to  the  tops. 

On  the  Continent  the  usual  style  of  living — in  flats 
^-enables  the  builders  to  produce,  with  the  same 
•umber  of  rooms,  a  more  massive  external  effect  than  with 
OS.  One  large  entrance  doorway  suffices  for  the  whole, 
end  thus  four  or  five  separate  houses  (as  they  are  in  reality) 
have  the  effect  of  one  large  mansion.  Still  more  is  this 
the  case  when  a  courtyard,  requiring  a  carriage  entrance, 
•ccupiea  the  centre  of  the  building. 

Of  a  far  higher  class  than  the  private  dwellings  are 
many  of  the  places  of  busine-^s  recently  erected  in  our  great 
towns.  In  the  new  banks,  exchanges,  insurance  oSices, 
fee,  aiany  of  our  most  noted  architects  have  produced  good 
results ;  and  if  we  cannot  congratulate  ourselves  upon 
much  that  is  being  done,  we  can,  at  least,  say  that  the  new 
work  is  an  improvement  upon  the  old.  In  no  instance, 
oerhaps,  is  the  advance  more  to  be  noted  than  in  the  club- 
houses and  the  great  warehouses  for  storing  the  lighter 
class  of  goods.  A  facade  having  long  lines  of  windows,  in 
many  stories,  each  story  of  considerable  height,  and  with 
«nly  one  main  entrance  doorway,  affords  the  materials,  of 
course,  for  forming  a  massive  and  pleasing  effect  much  as 
chat  of  the  Continental  houses  above  described.  And 
the  opportunity  has  certainly  not  been  lost.  Our  pkn,  too, 
of  letting  each  owner  build  to  a  considerable  extent  accord- 
ing to  his  own  design,  results  in  a  more  picturesque 
arrangement  of  our  streets  than  those  of  a  Continental 
town,  which  usually  present  lines  of  uninteresting  houses, 
ill  of  much  the  same  design. 

As  a  still  further  mark  of  progress  we  must  mention 
the  town-halls  and  other  civic  structures  at  Bradford,  Hali- 
fax, Leeds,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Plymouth,  Preston,  ifec., 
and  the  local  museums  and  picture  galleries,  as  at  Cam- 
bridge, Edinburgh,  Exeter,  Leeds,  Liverpool,  Oxford,  Salis- 
bury, &c.  Not  only  do  these  great  civic  buildings  give 
importance  by  their  magnitude  to  the  towns,  but  they  lead 
to  other  works  in  rivalry  or  imitation,  just  as  a  medieval 
building  of  note  did  in  olden  times,  and  the  goodness  of 
their  design  is  therefore  a  matter  of  prime  importance. 
The  museums  are  gradually  helping  to  fill  up  a  void  most 
painfully  felt  by  every  stranger  in  our  towns,  and  will  help 
to  preserve  many  local  pieces  of  antiquity  which  would 
jtherwise  have  been  lost. 

Of  a  higher  class  still  Are  the  coUeges  at  Edinburgh, 
31a8gow,  London,  Manchester  (Owens),  ic,  and  many  of 
the  additions  to  those  of  the  old  universities.  In  these 
colleges  the  number  of  rooms  of  varying  size,  the  entrance 
tower,  and  the  internal  quadrangles,  allow  of  picturesque 
effects,  but  seldom  present  any  one  very  grand  mass.  This 
has,  however,  been  produced  at  University  College,  London, 
by  the  central  portico  (probably  the  finest  in  England),  which 
rises  high  above  the  rest  of  the  edifice. 

In  the  civic  bmldings  a  bolder  effect  can  be  produced  by 
their  actual  requirements,  viz.,  a  grand  hall  of  large  area 
md  height,  with  spacious  corridors  and  staircases,  and' a 
high  clock  tower,  which  seems  to  furnish  the  natural  com- 
plement to  such  structureSij  If  we  have  not  rivalled 
Ypres  or  Louvain,  -nre  havS  at.  least  improved  on  the 
wretciied  civic  buildings  of  the  last  century. 


^  Larger  and  grander  than  any  of  the  above  works  are  the 
House(3  of  Parliament  in  London.  However  much  of  the 
detail  may  be  open  to  criticism,  it  must  be  readily  acknow- 
ledged that  the  architect  had  in  his  mind,  and  steadily 
Carried  out,  the  idea  of  combining  the  whole  into  one  grand 
mass,  in  place  of  leaving  it  as  a-  mere  series  of  fronts,  aa 
in  the  Bank  of  England  or  Somerset  House  ;  and  the 
variously  designed  steeples  and  towers  culminating  in  the 
one  grand  tower  at  the  royal  entrance  form  the  whole  into 
one  of  the  grandest  buildings  of  the  age. 

Of  a  class  unknown  to  the  last  generation  are  the  railway 
stations,  some  of  the  largest  edifices  of  the  time,  but 
usually  almost  hidden  by  another  new  class  of  buildings, 
viz.,  the  colossal  hotels.  The  stations  themselves  are  in 
the  main  mere  great  vaults  of  glass  on  iron  ribs,  whose 
cuived  outlines  are  disfigured  by  the  iron  ties  which  the 
safety  of  a  great  extent  of  such  roofing  require,  and  thus 
the  only  beauty,  viz.,  the  curved  form,  is  to  a  large  extent 
obscured.  It  is  a  fortimate  circumstance  that  this  form 
is  the  best  adapted  to  the  purpose,  and  when,  as  in  manj 
notable  instances,  the  skill  or  good  taste  of  the  engineer 
has  allowed  of  the  ties  being  dispensed  with,  the  vast  size 
and  lightness  of  the  vault  have  a  very  impressive  look 
The  hotels,  which  in  most  cases  form  the  frontage  of  the 
stations  in  our  coxmtry,  are,  for  the  most  part,  worthy  of 
the  striking,  positions  which  they  occupy  ;  but  they  are 
chiefly  by  living  architects,  and  so  beyond  the  scope  of  oui 
criticism.  No  one,  however,  can  study  the  way  in  which 
most  of  them  are  attached  to  the  station  buildings  which 
they  front  without  wishing  most  heartily  that  the  engineer 
of  the  one  and  the  architect  of  the  other  had  worked 
somewhat  more  in  harmony  with  each  other. 

Of  an  entirely  novel  design  and  construction  was  the 
Crystal  Palace,  admirably  adapted,  no  doubt,  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  Paxton  designed  it,  or  for  any  other  purpose 
for  which  a  flood  of  light  without  impediment  is  required. 
But  the  manner  in  which  the  second;  at  Sydenham,  ha* 
been  altered  is  instructive.  Where  a  grand  orchestra  wa£ 
required  the  top  was  covered  as  a  great  sounding  board, 
and  when  pictiires  or  art  works  were  to  be  exhibited  the 
sides  were  closed, — the  result  showing  plainly  that  the  top 
lights  are  of  the  chief  value,  the  side  ones  being  little 
required  except  for  the  prospect  through  ;  and  even  foi 
picture  galleries  a  much  smaller  amount  of  light  is  required 
than  m  the  Crystal  Palace  roof.  Its  curved  form  is,  how- 
ever, very  pleasing,  and  the  brilliancy  of  the  light  glasf 
roof  will  ensure  its  being  adopted  in  many  buildings  where 
a  vivid  light  is  required. 

We  have  now  passed  hurriedly  in  review  most  of  the 
forms  of  modem  architecture,  and  we  need  scarcely  add 
that  it  is  developed  in  every  conceivable  style.  If  a  chiu-cb 
is  to  be  built  we  may,  indeed,  pretty  safely  predict  that  it 
will  be  in  one  of  the  many  pointed  styles,  but  even  then  it 
may  be  English,  French,  or  Italian.  But  of  any  othei 
kind  of  edifice  no  one  could  safely  predict  the  style. 
Probably  it  might  be  safe  to  assert  that  a  theatre  would 
not  have  (as  Covent  Garden  in  London  had)  a  Grecian 
Doric  portico,  or  an  Egyptian  pylon  be  made  to  do  duty 
(as  in  Piccadilly,  London)  for  a  couple  of  shops.  One 
might  also  be  tolerably  sure  that  a  monument  to  a  distin- 
guished person  would  not  be  a  granite  column  with  a  stair- 
case up  the  middle,  and  a  statue  almost  out  of  sight,  with 
a  lightning  conductor  through  the  head  at  top,  as  at  the 
duke  of  York's  column,  London.  But  short  of  this,  almost 
any  prediction  as  to  the  style  might  come  true ;  and  a* 
nearly  every  building  of  note  throughout  the  world  ii 
brought  to  the  eyes  of  the  public  by  means  of  engravings 
or  photographs,  there  seems  little  chance  of  its  being 
otherwise 
.  In  the  United  States  the  architects  of  the  public  bniM 
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ings  appear  to  be  of  much  the  same  feeling  as  were  English 
architects  some  years  ago.  The  churches  are  often  Gothic, 
but  the  other  great  edifices  are  in  the  main  Italian,  such  as 
the  capitols  of  Ohio,  New  York  (Albany),  and  Washington. 
The  last  is  a  building  of  great  size  and  picturesque  outline, 
depending  for  its  chief  effect  on  the  lavish  use  of  porticoes 
and  colon  nade.i. 

In  Canada  very  much  the  same  state  of  things  exists  as 
in  the  United  States,  the  art  in  each  being  much  the  reflex 
of  that  in  the  old  country. 

The  adoption  of  Greek,  Roman,  or  Italian  architectural 
details,  little  modified  by  climate  and  customs,  is,  in  fact, 
to  be  noted  in  almost  every  country — any  form  of  art  pecu- 
liarly national  being  now  abandoned  in  their  favour  ;  and  if 
the  houses  in  Paris  were  to  be  transported  to  Berlin  or  Cairo, 
they  would  simply  agree  with  what  has  already  been  done 
in  those  cities. '  And  if,  further,  the  Bourse  or  the  Pant^gon 
at  Paris,  the  Museum  at  Berlin,  the  Glyptothek  at  Munich,"^ 
,pr  the  great  church  of  St  Isaac  at  St  Petersburg,  jwere  to. 


be  severally  changed  to  any  of  the  other  cities,  it  would 
be  fairly  m  harmony  with  the  modern  works  around  it, 
though  the  nationality  and  language  of  the  peoples  in  those 
cities  are  utterly  distinct  from  each  other.  This  abandon- 
ment of  natural  and  peculiar  styles  in  now  producing 
another  result  quite  foreign  to  anything  known  in  art 
history  before.  From  the  earliest  period  known  until  the 
17th  century  almost  every  nation  had  its  own  peculiar 
forms  of  art,  and  practised  it  (modified,  perhaps,  by  the 
conditions  of  climate)  in  every  part  of  the  world  which  it 
colonised  or  conquered  ;  and  the  result  was  the  interesting 
remains  of  Roman  art,  clearly  to  be  identified  as  such  in 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa;  of  Norman  in  France,  Englar.d, 
Italy,  and  Sicily;  and  of  Saracenic  from  Spain  to  India. 
This  clear  identification  of  a  nation  by  its  art  works  is  as 
valuable  to  the  historian  as  to  the  artist.  But  we  cin 
look  for  this  no  longer.  We  ourselves  build  Greek,  Roman, 
or  Italian  palaces  in  our  great  towns  of  India,  whilst  close 
Jay,  perhaps,  is  a  church  or  cathedral  in  our  English  style 
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ol  Gothic,  and  a  college  in' the  style  of  the  Saracens,  who 
themselves,  centuries  back,  brought  it  with  them  as  the  art  of 
foreign  conquerors  from  Egj^pt  or  Persia.  And  the  French 
in  Algiers,  to  ce'ebrate  the  triumph  of  their  religion,  erect  a 
splendid  church  copied  from  the  mosques  of  the  people 
whom  they  have  conquered,  and  whose  religion  they  detest. 

On  the  AppuCA'EibN  of  CoLOtm  to  Aecuitectuke. 

On  none  of  the  subsidiary  arts  connected  with  architec- 
ture has  there  been  in  modern  practice  so  little  agreement 
with  aU  ancient  rules  or  customs  as  on  this.  It  is  only  of 
late  years  that  any  one  has  conceded  that  the  duty  of 
architects  is  to  give  the  best  possible  combination  of  form 
and  colour,  and  that  the  complete.^*  form  of  architecture  is 
that  which  affords  examples  of  such  a  combination 

For  the  last  three  centuries  architects  have  shown 
almost  a  contempt  for  colour,  to  such  a  degree,  indeed, 
that  the  ^-orld  till  lately  was  taught  to  believethat  purity 
of  style  and  absence  of  colour  always  went  J  together  _  and 
th.it  it  was  only  a  vulgar  and  uneducated  eye  which  saw 
th?  eTeatei<t  evidence  of  good  and  matured  taste' in  the 
burmouious  spplicatioD  of  colour  and  fonrL''i)ujLsculEti>p> 


encouraged  this  feeUng  by  their  dislike  to  the  application 
of  colour  to  their  work,  even  when  it  was  purely  archi- 
tectural Both  architects  and  sculptors  found  it  con 
venier.t,  apparently,  to  disencumber  themselves  of  one- 
half  of  the  responsibilities  of  their  calling,  and  escaped 
all  obligation  of  studying  the  laws  of  colour,  or  of  enter- 
ing on  the  large  field  of  its  application  to  architecture  ; 
whilst  our  painters,  partly  because  they  lacked  the  oppor 
tunity,  partly,  it  is  true,  because  their  art  had  ceased 
to  be  exercised  for  the  public  benefit  in  the  old  sense, 
had  ceased  to  regard  wall-painting  as  their  legitimate 
work,  and  had  so  completely  sunk  into  the  habit  of  treatinj; 
only  small  subjects  in  a  small  way,  that  it  will  take  an 
age  to  develop  in  them  the  power  of  dealing  properly 
with  those  large  wall  spaces  which  present  them  with  the 
grandest  opportunity  of  achieving  real  distinction.  .  It  it 
abundantly  clear  that  those  who  argue  against  the  applics- 
tion  of  colour  to  architecture,  do  so  without  the  weight 
which  the  authority  of  their  ancestors  would  have  given 
them.  Of  late  years  much. attention  has  been  devoted  to 
this  point;  there  has  been  considerable  discussion,  and  in 
the  end,  though  there  has  been  much  difiference  of  opini.-i 
.as  to  the  extmt  to  which  colour  was  applied  by  the  Oreelis 
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and  Romans,  there  Las  been  none  as  to  the  fact  that,  at 
any  rate,  some  introduction  of  colour  was  well-nigh 
invariable  in  their  work.  I\Ix  Owen  Jones's  Apology  for  the 
Colouring  of  tlie  Greek  Court  at  the  Crystal  Palace  con- 
tains, in  a  smaU'-tompass,  quite  sufficient  evidence  to  show 
how  strong  is  the  ground  of  those  who  maintain  the 
necessity  of  colour  in  classic  buildings ;  and  equally 
valuable  is  the  report,  drawn  up  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Institute  of  British  architects,  on  the  colouring  of  the 
Elgin  marbles,  with  Professor  Faraday's  analyses  of  portions 
of  the  coatings  of  marbles  brought  from  several  ancient 
buildings  in  Athens,  upon  all  of  which  he  makes  it  per- 
fectly clear  that  colour  was  extensively  and  generally 
applied.  Professor  Semper  of  Berlin,  in  treating  of  the 
origin  of  architectural  polychromy,  proves  that  the  Syrians, 
Persians,  Egj^tians,  Chinese,  Indians,  Jews,  Phceiiicians, 
and  Greeks  all  used  colour  in  their  architecture  and  sculp- 
ture ;  <ind  we  may  safely  conclude,  therefore,  that  there  is 
no  country  which  has  been  in  any  way  remarkable  £  r  its 
architectural  monuments  in  which  the  necessity  of  the  -om- 
biuation  has  been  ignored  or  forgotten.  This  statement  is 
sufficient  on  the  subject  so  far  as  it  afiect«  all  ancient 
schools  of  art. 

If  we  turn  to  later  times  we  shall  discorer  in  all  the 
schools  of  mediaeval  artists  a  still  greater  and  more 
pronounced  adhesion  to  the  same  principle.  It  seems, 
indeed,  almost  superfluous  to  say  that  there  are  most 
abundant  evidences  of  the  fact  that  the  architects  of  the 
Middle  Ages  were  seldom  satisfied  until  they  had  covered 
their  walls  with  colour  ;  in  one  place  with  that  in  which 
nature  has  been  so  lavish  in  marble  and  precious  stones ; 
in  another  with  the  artificial  tints  of  tiles  and  bricks;  in 
enother  with  the  bright  stencilling  of  gay  diapers  over  entire 
walls  ;  or,  lastly,  in  the  teaching  of  Scripttire  story,  or 
legend  or  history,  by  the  aid  of  the  greatest  painters  of 
the  day. 

If  we  look  for  an  instant  to  Italy  we  shall  see  what  a 
lesson  these  artists  have  left  us  there.  There  is,  for  iu- 
stance,  the  Arena  chapel  at  Padua,  designed  by  Giotto,  and 
then  painted  by  him  with  his  own  hands  in  such  fashion 
that,  to  the  present  day,  this  simple  little  room — some  20 
feet  by  40  in  its  dimensions — is  one  of  the  greatest  pilgrim- 
age places  in  Europe  for  all  lovers  of  Christian  art ;  and 
again,  in  that  far  grander  work — the  noble  church  so  finely 
stationed  on  the  steep  slopes  of  the  Apennines  at  Assisi — 
we  see  how  Cimabue,  Simone  Mem  mi,  Giotto,  and  many 
others,  helped  to  cover  with  pictures,  conceived  in  a  really 
divine  spirit,  the  walls  which  would  otherwise,  no  doubt, 
have  been  resplendent  with  the  less  artistic,  but  still  most 
effective  labours  of  the  patient  stonciller.  The  same  lesson 
is  taught  if  we  look  at  the  Oampo  Santo  of  Pisa,  and  see 
how  Andrea  Orcagna,  that  great  architect,  painter,  sculptor, 
and  poet,  and  beside  him  a  succession  of  artists,  among 
whom  we  count  Buffalmacco,  Simone  Memmi,  Giotto,  and 
Benozzo  Gozzoli,  helped  each  in  their  turn  in  this  illnmina- 
tion  of  architecture  ;  or  at  the  church  and  refectory  of  Sta 
Croce,  and  the  church  and  chapter-house  of  Sta  Maria 
Novella,  and  the  crypt  of  San  Miniato,  Florence ;  or  at 
that  masterpiece  of  decorative  art — St  ilark's  at  Venice — 
where  precious  marbles  and  mosaics  rich  in  gold  and  bright 
Colour  almost  dazzle  the  eye  with  their  magnificence,  but 
combine  to  make  an  interior  in  which  none  can  fail  to 
admit  that  the  effect  of  the  mere  architecture  of  the 
building  has  been  extraordinarily  enhanced. 
-  Nor  was  such  practice  as  this  peculiar  to  mediaeval 
artists ;  for  the  earlier  Renaissance  men  had  the  same 
feeling  in  some  degree,  and  Benozzo  Gozzoli  has  shown  us 
in  his  exquisite  paintings  in  the  chapel  of  the  Riccardi 
Palace  8t  Florence,  and  Pemgino  and  Raffaelle  ia  the  Stanze 
of  the  Vatican,  huw  their  work  miaht  be  best  adorned 


'  But  it  was  not  only  in  Italy — the  land  par  excellence  of 
colour — that  men  had  a  true  appreciation  of  its  value.  ,lt 
need  hardly  be  told  how  St  Louis,  in  the  palmiest  days  of 
the  Erench  kingdom,  covered  the  walls  of  the  Sainte 
Chafielle  of  Paris  with  gold  and  colour  and  mosaic,  and 
filled  its  windows  with  stained  glass  of  thf.  richest  hues,  so 
that  to  the  present  day  it  is  an  example  of  the  most  gor- 
geous colouring  it  is  possible  to  conceive ;  or  how,  in 
England,  when  our  monarchs  wished  to  rival  the  zeal  and 
enthusiasm  of  St  Louis,  they  gave,  iu  St  Stephen's  Chapel 
at  Westminster,  an  example  equally  sumptuous  and  rich  in 
colour :  whilst  at  the  same  time,  not  only  in  our  cathedrials, 
but  in  almost  every  parish  church  throughout  our  couutiT, 
traces  of  more  or  less  colouring  are  found  to  hare  exiited 
over  nearly  the  whole  surface  of  the  walls.  Taking  for 
granted,  therefore,  that  everj-  one  will  allow  that  it  was,  st 
any  rate,  the  intention  of  all  architects,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  combine  colour  with  form,  it  remains  to  be  seen  how 
this  was  accomplished. 

There  were  two  great  and  distinct  orders  of  architectural 
colourists,  the  constructional  and  the  decorative.  The 
first  were  those  who  built  their  walls  partially  or  alto- 
gether with  coloured  materials  ;  the  second  those  who  so 
built  them  that  colour  might  afterwards  be  added,  and  vritb 
an  especial  view  to  its  introduction.  It  is  of  the  works 
of  the  former  of  these  two  classes  that  it  is  right  to  speai 
first,  because  the  way  in  which  they  did  their  work  was,  on 
the  whole,  a  more  thoroughly  enduring  and  proper  way 
than  that  of  the  other  school  It  was  dso  more  definitely 
the  work  of  architects. 

The  works  of  the  constructional  school  of  architectural 
colourists  must  be  subdivided  into  two  classes  : — 1st, 
Those  in  which  the  coloured  materials  were  part  of  the 
substance  of  the  walls,  end  necessary  for  the  stability  of 
the  whole  fabric ;  and  2dly,  Those  in  which  the  walls  were 
covered  with  decoration,  such  as  mosaic,  or  tiles,  or  thin 
veneers  of  marble,  which  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
their  structural  requirements.  ■• 

The  first  class  was  that  which  was,  on  the  whole,  both 
the  best  and  the  most  frequently  adopted.  The  few 
examples  which  we  see  in  this  country,  and,  indeed, 
generally  throughout  the  north  of  Europe,  belong  to  it. 
The  poverty  of  England  in  coloured  stones  or  marbles  will 
account  sufficiently  for  the  comparative  rarity  of  the 
examples  we  can  adduce.  Among  them  are  many  of  the 
Northamptonshire  churches, — as  Irchester,  Strixton,  and 
St  I'eter's,  Northampton, — which  are  built  with  horizontal 
bands  or  courses  of  dark  red  and  light  stones  used  alter- 
nately ;  ia  other  districts  we  find  courses  of  stones  and 
flint  alternated,  as  in  the  church  at  Penton  Me-R-sey,  near 
Andover,  and  in  a  gateway  at  P.ochester.  In  others  flint  and 
stone  are  used,  but  with  inferior  effect,  in  a  regular  chequer- 
work  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  wall.  In  the  church 
standing  close  to  the  north  side  of  Rochester  Cathedral,  a 
course  of  chequer-work  in  ^it  and  stone  is  intrpduced  under 
one  string-course,  and  two  courses  of  flint  separated  by  one 
of  stone  under  another.  The  churches  of  Essex,  Suffolk, 
and  Norfolk  abound  in  examples  of .  tracery,  and  other 
devices  formed  by  cutting  out  patterns  in  the  stdne,  and 
filling  *hem  in  with  carefuUy-cut  and  faced  fliats  of  v<>fy 
dark  co.our,  so  as  to  produce  a  very  elaborate  system  of 
dedoration  in  two  tints.  In  the  cloisters  of  Westmin- 
ster Abbey  the  groining  is  executed  in  chalk,  with  occa- 
sional lines  of  dark  stone  at  regul.ir  intervals.  -■Gur  red 
brick  buildings  are  constantly  diApered  with  patterns  in 
black.  The  interiors  of  our  churches,  when  not  painted, 
were  usually  left  with  the  natural  colour  of  all  the  stone 
work — whether  viTou^ht  or  not — visible  on  the  inttricr,  an 
arrangement  which,  tnough  rough  and  rugged  la  character, 
ccrUiinly  gives  a  great  auiount  of  natural  colour  in  a  low 
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key,  but  infinitely  more  agreeable  to  the  eye  than  the  cold 
expanse  of  plaster  generally  visible  in  new  public  buildings. 
Finally,  throughout  the  13th  century  the  use  of  polished 
marble  columns,  of  a  colour  much  darker  than  that  of  the 
materials  of  the  wall,  is  one  of  the  most  marked  features 
in  all  the  best  English  work,  and  cannot  properly  be 
omitted  in  any  catalogue  of  modes  of  coloured  construction. 
Every  one  of  these  arrangements  is  noticeable  as  having  been 
introduced  intentionally,  and  with  a  sole  view  to  variety  of 
colour.  In  France  examples  are  much  more  numerous  than 
in  England,  and  the  very  interesting  church  at  V6zelay  is 
an  early  instance  of  the  altemated  use  of  dark  and  light 
stones  in  the  interior  as  well  as  the  exterior.  Sta  Maria 
in  Capitolio,  at  Cologne,  has  some  good  remains  of  the 
same  kind;  and  St  Anne's  Kloster,  at  Liibeck,  is  built 
with  .alternate  courses  of  red  brick  and  stone.  It  is  in 
Italy,  however,  that  we  find  the  most  plentiful  store  of 
examples  of  this  kind  of  work,  of  which  a  few  may  be 
mentioned.  The  cathedral,  baptistery,  and  the  buildings 
generally  in  Pisa  and  Lucca  are  built,  both  inside  and  out, 
with  white  stone  courses,  with  thin  courses  of  black  marble 
occurring  at  about  every  fourth  course.  This  is'  a  very 
delicate  and  effective  mode  of  dividing  the  wall  space. 
The  baptistery  and  campanile  of  the  cathedral  at  Pistoia, 
and  the  campanile  of  Sieua,  are  built  in  almost  equal 
courses  of  black  and  white.  In  Genoa  we  find  the  same 
equal  division  of  the  courses  in  the  facades  of  the  cathedral, 
and  of  the  churches  of  San  Matteo  and  San  Stefano.  At 
Bergamo  the  porch  of  Sta  Maria  Maggiore  is  executed  in 
red,  white,  and  grey  marble.  It  is  of  three  divisions  in 
height,  the  highest  stage  being  entirely  of  grey  marble ; 
the  middle  stage  has  all  the  moulded  parts  of  red,  and  the 
arches  and  their  spandrils  of  grey  marble  ;  the  space  at  the 
back  of  the  porch  and  over  its  main  arch  are  built  in  equal 
courses  of  red  and  white  marble ;  the  groining  is  in  black, 
red,  and  white  marble,  fitted  to  diamond-shaped  panels, 
and  all  the  shafts  are  of  red  marble.  The  whole  design 
depends  for  effect  almost  entirely  upon  the  arrangement 
and  counter-changing  of  the  three  primary  colours,  the 
white  becoming  by  age  sufficiently  yellow  to  take  its  place 
very  well  as  one  of  them.  Similar  to  this  in  the  colours 
of  its  marbles  is  the  13th  century  front  of  the  Broletto  or 
town-hall  at  Como  ;  but  here  the  courses  are  very  irregular 
in  their  height,  and  not  arranged  upon  any  symmetrical 
rule.  The  campanile  of  th*  cathedral  at  Florence  is  the 
last  example  of  this  class  that  need  be  mentioned,  and  it 
is  the  very  finest  of  all ;  here  the  component  colours  are 
red  marble  of  Perugia,  green  serpentine,  and  white  marble 
(the  two  latter  have  the  effect  at  a  slight  distance  of  being 
black  and  yeUow),  but  these  colours  are  further  varied  by 
the  introduction  of  very  ekborate  patterns  inlaid  in 
delicate  marble  mosaic  on  almost  every  available  space, 
whilst  glass  mosaic  is  introduced  behind  sculpture  in  the 
stages  near  the  ground,  in  order  to  make  the  figures  as 
distinct  as  possible.  It  is  important  to  observe  that,  in 
this  unsurpassed  work,  Giotto  sHowed  not  only  his  sense 
of  the  value  of  colour,  but  equally  his  feeling  for  true 
architectural  proportion.  No  building  was  ever  more  care- 
fully designed  in  this  way ;  and  the  result  is  so  great  a 
imccess  in  outline,  in  detail,  and  in  colour,  as  to  make  it 
one  of  the  most  worthy  of  study  of  any  work  in  Europe. 
Here  it  may  be  observed,  that  in  the  doorways  of  St  Mark's, 
Venice,  we  have  examples  of  exquisite  beauty,  of  sculp- 
ture of  foliage  and  figures  in  marble  set  off  by  a  ground 
filled  in  entirely  with  mosaic,  similar  in  idea  to  the  way  in 
which  figures  are  set  upon  a  mosaic  ground  in  Giotto's 
work  at  Florence. 

In  the  great  church  of  San  Petronio  at  Bologna,  the  flat 
space  between  the  two  stone  moulded  plinths  is  of  red 
parble.  and  above  tlie  olinths  the  walls  are  all  of  red  brick. 


This  coloured  plinth  is  very  fine  in  its  effect,  and  dignifies 
the  whole  building.  The  upper  part  of  the  Ducal  Palac» 
and  the  house  called  the  Ca'  d'Oro,  at  Venice,  are  examples 
of  a  coloured  chequer-work  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
wall.  In  the  Ducal  Palace  this  is  arranged  so  as  to  form  a 
regular  diaper  divided  by  lines  of  white  and  grey  marble. 
The  monument  of  Can  Signorio,  one  of  the  Scaliger  family, 
in  the  churchyard  of  Sta  Maria  I'Antica  at  Verona,  is  a 
good  example  of  the  successful  application  of  coloured 
materials  to  works  of  delicate  detail.  It  is  a  lofty  erection, 
composed  of  a  great  canopied  moiiunient  in  the  centre, 
with  a  number  of  smaller  canopied  niches  rising  out  of  it, 
or  standing  upon  shafts  around  it.  The  base  is  all  of  red 
marble,  the  niches  have  red  marble  columns,  white  gables, 
and  red  pyramids  above  them.  The  central  mass  is  mainly 
of  a  yellowish  tint,  with  white  marble  niches  and  pinnacles 
of  red  marble,  and,  owing  to  the  extent  to  which  the  colours 
are  counterchanged,  the  effect  is  very  good.  The  west 
doorway  of  Sta  Anastasia,  and  the  north  doorway  of  San 
Fermo  ilaggiore,  both  at  Verona,  are  beautiful  examples 
of  the  simple  alternation  of  white,  red,  and  grey  marbles 
in  the  jamb  and  arches ;  and  in  both  these  cases  the 
extreme  beauty  of  the  effect  appears  to  be  o^iing  to  the 
delicacy  and  harmony  of  the  tints  of  the  marble  employed, 
and  to  the  absence  of  the  very  violent  contrasts  of  colour 
which  are  sometimes  seen. 

There  are  other  examples  of  buildings  decorated  with 
inlaid  ornaments  which  belong  to  this  class;  such  are  some 
of  the  French  churches,  as,  e.g.,  those  throughout  the  Puy 
de  Dome,  of  which  we  may  select  as  a  typical  example 
Notre  Dame-du-Port,  Clermont  Ferrand.  Here  the  lower 
part  of  the  walls  is  o(  uniform  colour,  the  windows  have 
alternate  voussoirs  of  light  and  dark  stone,  and  the  wall 
above  them  is  entirely  covered  with  a  mosaic  diaper;  the 
walls  are  crowned  by  a  heavy  cornice  supported  on  corbels,, 
between  each  of  which  the  space  is  fiUed  in  with  a  star  in. 
mosaic  Similar  examples  occur  at  S.  Etienne,  Nevers,  in 
Poitou,  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  and  frequently  in  volcanic 
districts  where  dark  and  light  materials,  tufa  and  scoriae, 
abound,  and  suggest  the  treatment  which  has  been  adopted. 
Some  of  the  churches  at  Pisa  are  very  beautifully  and 
delicately  enriched  with  inlaying.  The  little  church  of  Sar» 
Matteo  has  round  all  its  arches  inlaid  chevrons,  diamonds, 
or  triangles,  and  a  line  of  inlajnng  under  the  moulded  eaves 
cornice  of  the  aisle.  The  front  of  San  Jlidhele,  also  in 
Pisa,  is  covered  with  inlaid  patterns  fUling  in  the  spandrils, 
or  following  all  the  architectural  lines  of  the  arcading  with 
which  the  whole  upper  portion  is  covered ;  similar  inlaid 
patterns  are  to  be  seen  between  corbels  under  the  tympanum 
of  the  south  door  of  San  Paolo,  Pistoia.  An  inlaid  pattern 
is  carried  along  under  the  string-course  below  the  aisle 
windows  of  the  Cathedral  of  Lucca,  and  here,  as .  in  the 
other  examples  which  have  been  given,  the  inlaid  tr.aterial 
is  dark,  on  the  white  ground  of  the  stone  wall,  and  the 
object  of  its  introduction  was,  no  doubt,  to  give  as  much 
emphasis  as  possible  to  important  features.  In  the  case  of 
the  windows  at  Lucca  the  label  is  of  dark  marble,  whilst  the 
rest  of  the  head  of  the  window  is  white.  In  the  church  of 
San  Domenico,  Perugia,  a  window  arch  is  built  of  grey 
stone,  with  occasionfd  voussoirs  of  red,  and  on  these,  in 
order  to  make  them  as  conspicuous  as  possible,  small 
rosettes  are  carved.  Another  window  in  the  same  church 
has  alternate  voussoirs  of  red  and  white  stone,  and  a  red 
shaft  for  a  moniaL  In  the  Palazzo  Pubhco  of  Perugia  the 
cornices  and  strings  have  ranges  of  corbels,  the  spaces 
between  which  are  filled  in  with  red  marble  to  make  the 
shadow  deeper  and  more  effective ;  in  the  windows,  the 
shafts  are  of  red  marble ;  and  in  the  doorway  the  tympanum 
is  of  red  marble,  with  figures  in  white  in  front  of  it. 
The  west  front  of  Lucca  Cathedral  is  inlaid  in  the  most 
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elaborate  manuer,"  the  upper  part  with  illustrations  of 
field  sports,  aud  the  lower  part  with  geometrical  patterns. 
Here,  too,  and  in  Giotto's  campanile  at  Florence,  the 
shafts  themselves  are  inlaid  in  the  same  way  as  the  rest 
<jf  '.he  work. 

In  the  arcades  outside  the  walls  of  San  Fermo  Maggiore, 
and  in  the  windows  of  the  little  church  opposite  the  cathe- 
dral, at  Verona,  great  effect  is  produced  by  the  ingenious 
combination  of  brick  and  stone ;  aud  throughout  the  north 
of  Italy  examples  of  this  sort  of  arrangement  of  colour 
occur,  and  there  is  none  more  easy  of  imitation  or  repro- 
duction with  good  effect  at  the  present  day  and  in  our  own 
country.  In  Sant'  Autouio,  at  Padua,  an  arcade  of  brick 
And  stone  in  the  west  front  has  all  its  spandrils  filled  in 
with  red  marble ;  and  the  case  of  the  east  end  of  the  church 
at  Murano  will  be  remembered  by  all  who  have  read  Mr 
Euskin's  Stones  of  Venice.  Here  the  substance  of  the  walls 
is  red  brick  for  a  few  feet  from  the  ground,  and  above  that 
a  rather  coarse  yellow  brick  ;  red  brick  is  used  in  place  of 
labels,  ic,  to  define  the  arches  ;  the  shafts  are  of  various 
marbles  ;  and  courses  of  marble,  cut  in  triangles  and 
alternately  coloured  and  carved,  are  also  introduced.  The 
«xamples  here  given  are  enough  to  show,  at  any  rate,  the 
general  prevalence  of  a  love  of  colour  in  the  iliddle  Ages 
throughout  Europe. 

It  would  be  somewhat  beyond  the  scope  of  the  ezami- 
nation  of  such  a  subject  from  its  architectural  side  to  go 
at  any  length  into  the  mode  of  decorative  painting,  which 
■was  almost  universally  adopted  at  the  same  time.  In 
this  application  of  colour  ail  countries  agree,  and  there 
is  hardly  room  to  doubt  the  beauty  and  expediency  of 
the  practice.  The  passage  to  the  chapter-house  at  Salis- 
bury, the  early  church  of  St  Mary  at  Guildford,  the 
chapels  at  the  east  end  of  Winchester  Cathedral,  are 
interesting  English  examples  of  early  work.  The  Norfolk 
screens  and  roofs  are  still  more  interesting  and  beautiful 
works  of  the  richest  description,  and  so  numerous  were 
these  that  at  one  time  no  church  seems  to  have  been 
thought  furnished  which  had  none  of  this  kind  of  decora- 
tion. These  had  every  portion  of  their  moulded  surfaces 
adorned  in  the  richest  way  with  gold  and  colours,  whilst 
their  solid  panels  were  covered  with  pictures  of  single 
figures  or  subjects.  English  roofs  were  decorated  in  the 
same  fashion,  and  of  these  the  finest  examples  are  in  Peter- 
borough Cathedral  and  St  Alban's  Abbey.  If  we  turn  to 
the  pages  of  illuminated  manuscripts  we  shall  find  views 
of  towns  in  which  whole  houses  are  decorated  with  masses 
of  colour  on  the  outaide  to  distinguish  them  from  their 
neighbours.  And  in  rather  later  times,  as  we  see  in 
Florence,  in  Brescia,  at  Augsburg,  at  Meran,  and  often  else- 
where, most  brUliant  effects  were  produced  by  painting 
subjects  on  the  external  walls  of  palaces  and  houses. 
But,  generally  speaking,  beautiful  as  this  sort  of  decoration 
was,  it  erred  rather  in  ignoring  to  a  considerable  extent 
the  architecture  which  it  adorned, — imlike  the  earlier 
works,  where  the  effort  of  the  colourist  was  usually  and 
rightly  to  make  all  the  mouldings  or  members  of  the 
work  decorated  more  distinct  and  intelligible  than  they  can 
oe  in  the  absence  of  colour.  Without  coloured  illustrations 
of  an  ^aborate  description  it  would  be  impossible  to 
explain  any  or  all  the  features  of  architectural  polychrome. 
Bnt  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  subject  is  one 
mot  only  of  interest  to  architects,  but  of  importance  to  all 
■who  care  for  architecture,  for  it  is  hardly  possible  that 
works  such  as  those  which  have  here  been  shortly  referred 
to  should  be  passed  over  by  the  student  or  amateur  of 
architecture  as  though  they  had  no  interest  for  us,  and  it 
tcay  be  confidently  asserted  that  modern  schools  of  archi- 
tecture cannot  with  safety  ignore  so  interesting  a  develop- 
ment of  the  an,  (l.  H.  L. — o.  s.  8.) 
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EgypU ;  Murray's  Handhook  for  Egypt  ;  Prof.  Piazzi  Smyth,  Out 
InhcrUamx  in  the  Great  Pyramid  ;  General  Howard  Vyse,  Pyramida 
of  Gizeh,  illustrated  by  J.  S.  Perring  ;  Sir  J.  Gardner  Wilkinson. 
AncieTii  Egyptians,  and  ArchiUcture  of  Ancient  Egypt. 

jEwqsH.— L.  Canina,  L'  Architetiura  Antica,  voL  i. ;  J.  Fergoa 
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Les  Eglises  de  la  Terre  Sainte. 

Assyrian.— P.  E.  Botta,  Monumemts  de  Ninive  :  J.  Fergusson, 
Palaces  of  Nineveh  and  Persepolis ;  A.  H.  Layard,  Journey  It, 
Nineveh  and  its  Remains ;  Victor  Place,  Ninh;e  el  VAsayrie;  C.  J. 
Rich,  Ruins  of  Babylon,  and  Journey  to  Persepolis. 

Persian.— L.  Canina,  Archilettura  Aiilica  ;  E.  Flandin  and  P. 
Coste,  Voyage  en  Perse;  W.  K..  Loftus,  Chaldtea  and  Susiana  ;  H. 
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Ltcian,  &c. — L.  Canina,  Archilettura  Antica;  Sir  0.  Fellows 
and  G.  Scharf,  Travels  in  Asia  Minor,  and  Discoveries  in  Ancient 
Lycia;  C.  T.  Newton,  Discoveries  in  the  Levant ;  C.  Texier,  Descrip 
lion  de  VAsie  Mineure. 

Grecian.  — C.  R.  Cockerell,  Temples  of  Egina  and  Bassce ;  Un- 
edited Antiquities  of  Altica,  and  Ionian  Antiquities,  published  bj 
the  DUettanti  Society  ;  J.  I.  Hittorf,  Architecture  antique  de  la 
Sidle;  Duke  of  Serradifalco,  Aniichitd  di  Sicilia ;  Stuart  and 
Kevett,  Antiquities  of  Athens;  0.  Texier,  Asia  Mineure;  W 
Willdns,  Antiquities  of  Magna  Graecia. 

■  Etruscan. — L.  C&uma^  L' Antica  Etruria  Maritima  ;  G.  Dennia, 
Hie  Cities  and  Cemeteries  of  Etruria. 

Roman.— G.  A.  Blouet,  Baths  of  Caracalla;  Canina,  ArcAi- 
teltura  Antica ;  A.  Desgodeta,  Les  Edifices  antiques  de  Rome ;  Si» 
W.  GeU  and  J.  P.  Gandy,  Pompeiana  ;  F.  Mazois,  Palais  de  Scaurus, 
F.  Mazois  and  F.  C.  Gau,  Pompeii;  A.  PaUadio,  L'Antichild  di 
Soma ;  G.  L.  Taylor  and  E.  Cresy,  Architectural  Antiquitiet  of 
Rome;  "Vogui,  Syrie  Centrale ;  R.  Wood,  Ruins  of  Palmyia  and 
Balbec. 

Pointed. — Varioua  essays  in  Archceologia ;  J.  Britton,  Cathe- 
drals and  Architectural  Antiquities  ;  C.  L.  Eastlake,  History  oj  Iht 
Gothic  Revival ;  J.  H.  Parker,  IrUroduction  to  the  Study  of  Gothit 
Architecture  ;  A-  Pugin,  Specimens  and  Examples  of  Gothic  Archi- 
tecture; T.  Rickman,  Styles  of  Gothic  Architecture;  0.  E.  Street, 
Gothic  Architecture  in  Spain.  _ 

Saracenic. — P.  Coste,  Les  Arabes  en  Espagne,  tmi  "Architect are 
Arabe  de  Caire ;  Owen  Jones  and  Jules  Goury,  Plans,  <t-c.,  of  tht 
Alhambra;  Girault  de  Prangey,  Monuments  Arabes  el  Moresques. 

Chinese. — J.  Fergusson,  History  of  Architecture ;  Quatremtr* 
de  Quincy,  Dictionnaire  Bistorique  d' Architecture ;  W.  Simpson, 
Lecture  before  R.I.B.A.  1873-4  ;  Detached  Essays  of  Arch.  Pub. 
Society. 

Early  American.- T.  J.  Hutchinson,  Two  Yearsjn  Peru;  C- 
R.  Markham,  Travels  in  Peru ;  E.  G.  Squier's  Pamphlet  (1870) ; 
J.  L.  Stephens  and  F.  Catherwood,  Incidents  of  Travel. 
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VIII.  Grecian  Z)oric.— Plan,  elevations,  and  details  of  Octa. 
style  temples. 
LX.  Grecian  Doric. — Plan,  elevations,  and  details  of  Hexa 

style  temples. 
X.  Grecian  Doric. — Templeof  Minerva  Parthenon,  Athena. 
XI.  Grecian  Ionic. — Plan,  elevation,  and  details  of  Ionic 

temples.  ^^ 

XII.  Grecian  Corinthian  and  Caryatie.— Change   mono 
ment  and  Caryatic  portico,  Athens. 

XIII.  Mouldings  and  ornaments,  Grecian  and  Roman. 

XI V.  Roman  Corinthian. — Columns  of  temples. 

XV.  iJoman.^^lumns  of  Corinthian,   Composite,   Ionic, 

and  Doric  orders, 
XVI.  Roman. — Various  Roman  buildings,  to  the  same  seals. 
XVII.  Roman. — Plans,  elevations,  and  sectioDS  of  Soman 

mansions.     From  Pompeii. 
XVIII.  Pointed. — Kave  and  choir  of  Lincoln  Cathedral. 
^  XIX.  Fronts  of  York  and  Pisa  Cathedrals. 

XX.  Elevation,  plan,  and  details  of  Westminster  HaU. 
XXi.  Famese  palace,    Rome;    Villa   Giuha,   near   Rome: 

Villa  Capra,  near  Vicenza. 
XXII.  Elevations  of  St  Paul's,  London,  aad  St  Peter  s.  Eoma 
XXIII.  Flank  elevations  of  St  Paul's  and  St  Peter' a. 
XilV.  Diagram  showing  the  details  of  an  flider :  the  Bvr 
Italo-Vitruvian  orders. 
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ARCHITECTURE 


[alpuabetiC.u- 


Aeantiiiu  leAres  In  eompoilto 
caplt&lA,  417. 

Adet  near  Leeds,  roof  tt,  426. 

£po&.  temple  at,  404. 

A^culture,  temple  of,  China. 
i4». 

A^genhUD,  temple  of  JupUer 
Olyuipius  At,  405.  410. 

Albert  Ball  compared  wiib 
Colo&seuni.  419. 

^geria,  gisaotic  tcin>bof  "the 
CtuiAtian  Lady"  In.  406, 
cote;  Biofirular  maasoleam* 
Is,  419,  note. 

Alhamtira,  447. 

AliDda,  remalni  &t,  41S* 

Alyftttei,  tomb  of,  401. 

^icencan,  ancient,  archltc&- 
tqre,  4iO-A6% 

Aaipbithoatrea,  Romao,  419. 

Ancona,  St  Maria,  435. 

Aneen  cathedral,  430. 

Antifiuaiies,  Society  of,  benefit 
arising  from  Ita  publications, 
445. 

intoninas  and  Faustina, temple 
of.  416. 

Apse,  the,  430;  doable,  In  Ger- 
man y,  431. 

Aquilela  baalUca,  480. 

Aqueducts,  Roman,  419. 

Arabian,  or  Saracenic,  archi- 
tecture. 445-44a 

Arcading  of  church  walls,  Italy, 
435. 

Arch,  early  apparent  example 
of.  at  Mycen«,  Greece.  402 ; 
ue  of,  tn  Roman  architec- 
ture, 414.  415;  triumphal. 
410;  pointed,  423,447;  Indlf- 
(arenco  to  trK  viae  of  pointed. 
In  Italian  Goihlc  architec- 
ture, 435;  apparent  In  an- 
dant  American  architecture, 
450,  461. 

Architecture,  ancient,  advan- 
tage of  the  study  of,  444, 
44^;  present  position  of,  452. 

Asia  Minor,  archltectore  of, 
401. 

Aasiat,  portico  at,  417 ;  church 
of  San  Franoeeco,  436;  lt« 
colouring.  455. 

Amos,  temple  at,  405. 

Awyrtan  architecture,  397-9. 

Athens,  Acropolis,  405;  remaina 
at,  411 

Atreus,  treasury  of,  Uycene, 
402. 

Avebury,  stone  circlee  at,  8B9. 

ATila,  St  Vicente,  432. 

Barcelona  churches,  433. 

IlaAUtcas,  421 ;  in  Italy,  434. 

Baugh,  cave  of.  396. 

Beehive  huts,  884. 

Bells  on  Chinese  pagodaa,  449. 

Benares,  Ghoosla  Ghat,  397. 

Lergamo  porch,  uie  of  coloured 
stone  in,  456. 

Bibliography    of    architecture, 

457. 
Birs  Klmroud,   near  Babylon, 

398. 
Bologna,  San  Fetronlo  c3iurch, 
456. 

Brick,  use  of,  tn  Roman  arehl- 
tecture,  415;    extenalTe  use 
of.    by    German     medisBTal 
architects,  432 ;    tise  of,  in 
Spain,  434;   ingenious  com- 
bination of.  with  stone,  457. 
Brtt/ord  church  archway,  425. 
Buddhist  temples.  China,  44& 
Borgos  cathedral  433. 
BnjlingtoD,  earl  of.  hia  rllle  at 

Chiswick,  440,  444. 
Brtantine  architecture,  423L 
Cairo,  mosques  at,  446,  447. 
Campanilea     at     Rome     and 

Florence,  43& 
Campbell's  tomb,  Egypt,  387. 

Oaoada,  architecture  of,  463. 


Canterbury  cathedral,  436. 

Capitol  at  Washington.  464. 

Carcassonne  cathedral.  432. 

Caiia,  tombs  in.  401,  412. 

Caryatlc  order.  407. 

Catalonian  wore  of  14tb  and 
161b  centuries.  483. 

Care  temples.  India.  8f»4,  396. 

CecUla  MetcUa,  tcmb  of,  419. 

Cenretrt,  tomb  at,  414. 

Cboldea.  architecture  of,  397. 

Chambers,  Sir  Wm.,  444. 

Cli.irtrcs  cathedral  430. 

Chtlsci  college,  448. 

CVw/j.  430. 

Chlmxra  tomb,  40L 

Chinese  architecture.  44»-450 ; 
method  of  constroctlon,  450 

ChiUB),  toiuba  at,  414, 

Choln,  double,  of  German 
churches,  431. 

Choragic  moaumenta,  Greece, 
411. 

Churriguorra,  architect,  442. 

Cinquecento  architects  of 
Italy.  438;  school,  440;  In- 
fluence in  England,  442. 

Circles,  stone,  383;  Ln  Peru, 
451. 

Circular  edifices,  Roman.  419. 

Clvio  buildings,  modem,  468. 

Cloaca  maxima.  414. 

Cioisten,  arcaded.  in  Rome, 
436,  436. 

Cnldus,  tomb  at.  412. 

Cologne  cathedral.  431, 

Colosseum,  the.  419. 

Colour,  333 ;  in  Greek  temples, 
418;  applicuilon  of,  to  archi- 
tecture, 464. 

Columbaria,  419. 

Columns,  Egyptian,  391 ;  at 
Susa,  400;  of  wood,  early 
use  of,  Greece,  402 ;  Greek, 
403,  tgq. ;  of  Greek  temples, 
410;  Roman,  410.  »qg. 

Commercial  buildings,  modem, 
453. 

Como,  Broletto,  use  of  coloured 
marbles  in.  456. 

Composite  architecture,  Roman, 

417. 
Concord,    temple    of,     Rome, 

417. 
Confucius,  temple  of,  433. 
Constance  cathedral.  432. 
Cora,  temple  at,  418. 
Corinth,  temple  at,  405. 
Corinthian  order,  Greek,  407 ; 

Roman,  415. 
Cremation  tombs,  Rome,  419. 
CromlecbB,  883 ;  in  Pero,  i6L 
Crystal  a.d  Alexandra  palacea, 

463,  458. 
Cupola,    use    of,    tn    modem 

ItaUan  architecture,  488. 
Cuzco,  ancient  fortress,  452. 
Cyclopean  walling  in  Greece, 

402;  masonry,  Peru,  462. 
Cyrus,  tomb  of,  399. 
Doflnitlon  of  architecture,  883. 
Diocletian,  palace  of,  419. 
Dolmen,  883. 
Domalne  Royale,  430. 
Domes  in  French  eccleslaatlcal 

architecture.  42f. 
Domestic  architecture  (priratd 

bouses),       Egyptian,      893 ; 

Grecian.  413;  Roman,  419; 

of  Pompeii,    433 ;    Chinese, 

449;  modem  European,  4^ 
Doric   order,    Greek,   402;    In 

temples.  409  ;  Roman,  418. 
Earl's  Barton  steeple.  425. 
Ecbatana.  remains  at,  399. 
Edfoo,  temple  of.  389. 
Egrptian  architecture,  884-393 
Elizabethan  style,  443. 
EUora,  caves  of,  395. 
English    Gothic    architecture, 

426-9  ;  modem  architecttue, 

442-6. 


AxPHABETiCAX  Index, 

Entablatures,  Egrptian.  391. 

EphesuA  temple  of  Plana  at, 
40 1.,  4ia 

Erochthcum  at  Athens,  413. 

Eacortal.  the.  Spain,  443. 

Etrutcan  architecture;  414. 

Exeter  cathedral,  428. 

Farnoae  palace.  Rome,  439, 441. 

Fcrrara  cathedral,  436. 

First  Poinlod  style.  427. 

Flamboyant  style.  431. 

Floor*,  mocoic  and  wooden,  431. 

Florence  cathedral.  436;  cam- 
panile, flnent  example  of  use 
of  coloured  materiala,  456 ; 
St  Croce  refoctonr,  Ac,  455. 

Foggio.  church  at,  436. 

FoDteiTault,  church  at,  430. 

Fortifications,  Egyptian,  391; 
Grc^k,  413 ;  ancient,  at 
Cuico,  Pom.  453. 

Fortuna  Vlrilis,  temple  of, 
Rome,  417. 

Forums,  Roman,  419. 

France,  Gothic  architecture  in, 
439-31;  example  of  use  of 
coloured  materials  in  build- 
ings, 456. 

Genoa,  churches  at,  436. 

Germany,  Gothic  architecture 
in.  431;  mediaeval  brick 
architecture.  433. 

Gerona  cathedral,  433. 

Ghlzeb.    ancient    remains   at, 

385-7. 
Glbbs.  architect.  444.  ' 

Glass,  early  use  of,  by  Romans, 

421. 
Gloucester    cathedral  ftaeple, 

428. 

Gothic  architecture,  the  desig- 
nation. 428.      (See  FoinUd.) 

Grecian  architecture.  401-418 ; 
development  of  study  of.  In 
England,  444. 

Groined  roofs.  429. 

Grotto  of  Pythagoras  at  Cor- 
tono,  414 

Hadrisn's  vlUa,  419. 

Halberstadt,  433. 

Hallcamassua,  tomb  of  Mauso* 
Ins  at,  413. 

Harmony,  392. 

Harpy  tomb,  401. 

Hauran,  the,  Syria,  Roman  re- 
mains in,  42L 

Hawksmoor,  architect,  444. 

Herculaneum,  remains  at,  419, 
431. 

Herrera.  architect  0(  th^ 
Escorial,  443. 

Huacas  of  Peru,  463. 

Incos.  sepulchral  worki  of  the, 

451. 
Indian  arcbltecturo,  894-7. 
Inlaying,  examples  of,  466. 
Ionic  architecture,  Greek,  405; 

Roman,  417. 
Ireland,  Gothic  archltecttire  In, 

429. 
Italy.   Gothic  architecture   of, 

434;    modem    school,    436; 

use  of    coloured  materials, 

466. 
Jains,  works  of  the,  395. 
Jewish  architecture,  Z9i-H. 
Jonee,   Inigo,  and   tiis  worka, 

443. 
Jugemath,  temple  of,  397. 
Jupiter  Stator,  temple  of,  418. 
Kannamc  pagoda,  397. 
Karll,  cave  of,  394. 
Earuak,  temple  of,  390. 
Khorsabad  remaina  397,  396. 
I  Kouyunjlk,  remaina  of,  397,399. 
Eylus,  Ellora,  396. 
Labyrinth  of  Egypt,  387. 
Lake  dweUings,  8S4. 
Lanterns  in  Spanish  churches, 

433. 
Leon,   church  of  San  Isii*rro 

433;   COtnedfai.  4^3. 


Lerida  cathedral.  4S2.  433-    . 

Le  Roy  and  his  work  on  Greek 
architecture.  444. 

London — St  Paul'a  Bow  church, 
Chelsea  college.  *c.,  443;  St 
Martin's  churcA,  444 ;  Somer- 
set bouse,  444 ;  modem 
architecture,  452;  Houses  of 
Parliament,  453. 

Lorscb  convent,  431. 

Llibeck,  Marlcn-klrche,  431 ; 
St  Katberlne,  432. 

Lucca,  use  of  coloured  stone 
at,  456. 

Lycia,  sepulchres  in,  401,  412. 

Lyslcratc-a,  monument  of,  407, 
411. 

Madura,  palace  at.  836. 

Magdeburg  cathedral,  431. 

Uanresa,  church  at,  433. 

Marcellus.  theatre  of,  Roma, 
418. 

Mars  Ultor,  temple  of,  417. 

Martund  temple.  3!)6. 

Materials,  building,  Greek. 
413;  Roman,  415;  basalt  at 
Hauran.  421;  coloured,  456. 

Mausoleums  of  Augustus  and 
Hadrian,  419;  in  Africa, 
419,  note. 

Maujolus,  tomb  of,  413. 

Mecca,  mosque  ct,  446. 

Medi  icen,  the,  mausoleom, 
Algeria.  419,  note. 

Melrose  abbey,  439. 

Momuon.  figure  of,  Egypt,  890. 

Merton  college  chapel,  428. 

Mexico,  bnclent  monuments  of, 
450. 

Milan,  church  of  St  Ambrogto, 
435;  cathedral,  436, 

Minden  cathedral,  433. 

Minerva  Medica,  temple  of,  419. 

Ming  dynasty,  China,  tombs  of 
the,  449. 

Monoliths,  383. 

Monumental  memorials,  China, 

449. 
Mosaic    church -decoration,    St 

ApoUinare,  434. 
Mosques,  ^^amples  of,  446,  456. 
Mouldings      and     ornaments, 

Greek,    409;    Roman,    418; 

according  to  the  Italo-Vitru- 

vian  school,  439. 
Munich  cathedral,  431. 
Munstor  cathedral,  431. 
Myccnse,  treasury  of  Atreus  at, 

402. 
Mylassfl,  tomb  at,  412. 
Myra,  rock-cut  tomb  at.  412. 
Nanking,    porcelain  tower  of, 

449. 
Nebuchadnezzar's  temple,  398. 
New  Grange,  Ireland,  334. 
Klmroud,  palace  of,  397,  398^ 
Norman      and      pre  •  Norman 

architecture,  422,  426.  426. 
Northamptonshire       churches, 

use  of  coloured  stone  in,  463. 
Notre  Dame,  Paris.  430. 
Nuremberg,  St  Laurence,  431, 

432. 
Nurhags  of  Sardinia,  384. 
Obelisks,  Egyptian.  390. 
Ornament,  883 ;  honeycomb.  In 

Saracenic  architecture,  447. 
Oviedo,  Sta  Maria  de  Naranco, 

432. 
Padua,  Arena  chspel,   nse   of 

colour  in,  466. 
Psestum.  temple  at,  406,  410. 
Pagodas.      Hindu.      396,    397 ; 

Chinese  (taas),  449. 
Pai  Loo  or  Pal  Fang,  China, 

449. 
Pointed  chambers,  In  Etruscan 

tombs,  414. 
Fainting,  decorative,  use  of,  tn 

Middle  Ages,  457. 
Palenque,  ruins  of  temple    at. 

460. 


Paieitloe  explorattoo,  S'^ 

PaUadio  and  his  works.  440, 4  n 

Palma,  church  at,  433. 

Pandreihan  temple,  3jr. 

Panthoon.  Rome.  416,  419. 

Pails,  the  Louvre  and  Hotd 
des  Invalidcs,  441;  Saint* 
Chapello  and  its  colouring. 
455. 

Psrthenon,  Athena  403,  410. 

I'avcmenia  Assyrian.  3^ 

Pavia,  St  Michele.  4J5. 

Peking,  temple  of  he.i%  en  at44s 

Periguenx,  church  of  St  Front 
at,  429. 

Perrault,  architect  of  tin 
Louvre,  441. 

Persepolis,  remains  aU  400 

Peraian  architecture.  S99-40L 

Peru,  anrleiit  structures  cf. 
451.  452. 

Peterborough  catbcdial  jsjof, 
457. 

Plcts'  houses.  394. 

Pilasters,  Egyptian,  391 

Piga  cathedral,  436;  later  Pb.'iif 
buildings  and  bi^ptlsiery, 
436;  Campo  Santo  and  lu 
colouring.  466;  use  of  col- 
oured stone  In  cathedral,  464 

Pistoia  cathedral,  use  of  col- 
oured stone,  466. 

Pointed  srch,  early  use  of,  by 
Saracens,  447. 

Pointed  architecture — rise  and 
development  of,  42.';  in  Eu- 
rope, 434;  English  Gothic 
426;  Norman  and  Transllioi\„ 
426;  First  Pointed  and  later 
styles,  427  ;  Scotch,  438; 
Irish.  429;  in  France.  439; 
in  Germany,  431;  tn  Spain, 
432;   in  Italy,  434. 

Pompeii,  remains  at,  419,  430 
basilica  at,  434. 

Porches  and  monuments,  Ver- 
ona, 436. 

Porsena's  tomb.  414- 

Prehistoric  stmcturcs,  833,  884^ 
of  Peru,  451. 

Proportion,  3S3. 

Propylso,  Egyptian.  888 . 
Greek.  411. 

Pugin  and  his  works.  445. 

Pyramids  of  Egypt,  886,  386. 

Railway  sUtloiu.  463. 

Ravenna,  church  of  St  Tltale* 
485. 

Rogulinl  Galcassl  tomb,  414. 

Rlckmon  and  his  works,  446 

Rock-cTit  temples,  Indian,  396. 
tombs,  Greece,  412;  caveo, 
Etrurian.  414. 

Roman  architecture,    414^21;. 

Its  influence  on  Pointed,  424, 

426. 

1  Romanesque  arcUltectore,  432. 

!  Rome— Famcae  palace,  4#9;  St 

Peter'a,    438;  church    of   St 

Genevieve  (Pantheon).  443. 

I  Roofs,  open  timber  sod  groined. 

428. 

Rosslyn  ehapel,  429. 

Rouen  cathedral,  430 

Round  towers  of  Ireland.  439. 

Ruskin's  Siona  of  Venice,  467 

St  Alban  s  abbey  roof.  457. 

St  Angelo,  castle  of.  419. 

St  ApolUnsre  in  Claasa  ancV 
Nnovo,  Ravenna,  434. 

St  Clemente  church,  Rome.  434 

St  Maria  In  Cosmediu,  Rom& 
434. 

St  PauPs.  London,  443 ;  reatora- 
tion  of,  438;  Covent  Garden. 
44X 

St  Paul'a  Rome,  434. 

St  Peter,  ancient  basilica  oft 
in  Rome.  434. 

St  Peter's.  Rome,  438. 

St  Petersburg,  architecture  m, 

443. 
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flalAmanca  eathedrats,  433*. 

Sallost's  mncsion,  4lft 

Santiago.  Spain,  church  at,  432. 

Saracenic  architecture,  44fr-48k. 

Saion  architecture,  422,  426. 

Scallger's  monament,  Verona, 
456. 

Sciplo'B  sarcophagnA,  419. 

Scottish  eccleaiastica]  architec- 
ture, 428. 

Sculptured  omamenta.  Assy- 
rlan.  398;  Greek,  409. 

Begesta,  temple  at,  405. 

Segovia  cathedral,  433  ;  St  MU- 
Ud  church,  432. 

Selby  choir,  42a 

Selinna,  temple  at,  406. 

Sennacherib's  palace,  897 

Sepulchral  remains,  Pem,  461, 
45Z 

Serapeom,  the,  387. 

SerUle  cathedral,  433. 

Shoemadoo  pagoda,  Pegn,  &97. 

Siena  campanile,  use  of  col- 
oured stone  in,  466. 

Slguiinza  cathedral,  433. 

Sillustani,  Btoue  circles  at,  451. 

Soest,  WIeseQ-klrche,  43L 


f  Sb&fii.  ^thld   aTchltectare  in, 

432 
Sphinxes.  387 
Statues,  Egyptian,  39(i. 
Stonehenge,  383. 
Stuart  and  Revett's  Anttquitia 

of  Athens,  444. 
Sttaa,  remains  at,  40O, 
Symmetry,  382. 
Taaa,  Chinese.  449. 
Taujore  pagoda,  396!' 
Tantalala,  tomb  at,  401 
Tarqulnll,  tomba  at,  414 
Tarragona  cathedral,  433. 
Taunton,  St  Mary's  steeple,  428. 
Taylor.   Sir   Robert,    architect. 

444. 
Telmlssu 9,  rock-cot  tomba  at,  112. 
Templea,  Egyptian,  888;  of  Solo- 
mon    and    Herod,    392-93; 

(care)  of  India,  394;  Jain,  396; 

Hindu,  396;  of  seven  spherea 

at  Boraippa,  398 ;  Greek,  403; 

Doric,     409,      Roman,    418; 

Chineae,    448,   449;    Central 

American,  450. 
Terra  cotta  cone-work.  ABsrrla, 

899. 


Theatres,  Greek.  418 ;  of  >TRrcel- 
lua,  Rome,  418;  Reman   419. 

Tliebes,  remains  at,  390.  391, 

Tbrasylloa,  choracic  monn 
ment  of,  411. 

Tiles,  glazed.  Awyrlan,  399. 

Tings,  Chinese  pavilions.  448 

Tiravalur  temple,  396. 

Tiryns,  cyclopic  walling  at,  402, 

TlvoU.  temple  at,  417. 

Toledo  cathedral,  433. 

Tombs.  Egyriian.  387,  388;  of 
the  kings,  Palestine,  393 ;  of 
Cynii,  399;  of  the  kings, 
Susa,  400;  in  Asia  Minor. 
401;  of  Christian  Lady, 
Algeria,  106,  note ;  Greek, 
412;  Etruscan,  414;  Roman, 
419 ;  Chinese,  449 ;  ancient 
American,  460,  462. 

Tooloon,  mosque  of,  445. 

Toov  Tang,  halls.  China,  449. 

Topes  of  India,  394. 

Toro,  church  at,  433. 

Toulouse,  St  Semin,  432 

Towns,  modern,  462. 

Tracery,  427. 

Treaaory.  of  Atrens,  402. 


Treves  cathedral,  43l, 
Triumphal  arches,  Roman,  419 

(also  415):  composite,  417. 
Trondbj^m  cathedral,  424. 
Tumuli,  384. 
TuKan  (BO-called)  arclUtecture, 

437. 

United  State*,  nodcm  bnlld- 
Ings,  453;  capltol,  Washing- 
ton, 454. 

University  buildings,  modem, 
463. 

VaUadolid  cathedral.  443. 

Vanbrugh,  Sir  John,  and  his 
works.  443. 

Veil,  414. 

Vienna,  St  Stepben*B  cathedrftl. 
431. 

Venice— St  Mark's,  436;  the 
Frarl.  436 ;  palace,  436 ; 
St  Mark's  doorways,  mosaics, 
466 ;  ducal  palace.  456. 

Vienna  and  Rome,  temple  of,  419. 

Verona,  St  Zenone  church,  436; 
St  Anastasla,  436;  porches 
ai^  monuments,  436;  vari- 
ous ^examples  of  tue  of  col- 
our, 466.  z*" 


"Vrata,  t«np1e  of,  Tlvoll,  417 

V^zelay  abbey  (quadripartite 
vault),  430 ;  ase  of  coluured 
stones,  466. 

Vitmvius.  382,  883 ;  resuicitA* 
lion  of  his  dogmns,  43C ; 
main  value  of  bis  vorks, 
437;  his  fire  orders,  437; 
bis  precepts  stiU  Inculcated, 
439. 

Volci.  tombs  at,*414. 

Walballa.  the.  at  Uonlclt.  418. 

Warka,  remains  at.  399.  •^ 

Washington,  capitol  at,  464. 

Westminster  abbey,  427  ;  clols- 
tei^  use  of  coloured  atone 
In,  455.  ' 

Winchester  cathedral,  42ft-428. 

Wood,  use  of,  in  ancient  build- 
ings, 400;  details  Imitated 
In  stone,  Greece,  412. 

Wren,  Sir  Christcpher.  and  bis 
works,  443. 

Xanthua,  tombs  at,  401. 

York  Minster,  nave,  428. 

Yorkshire  abbeys,  427.^' 

Zamora  cathedral,  433, 

Zara  cattiedral  486.  ^ 


GLOSSAEYJOr^AECHlTECTUEAL' TEEMS  (ESPECIALLY  CLASSICAL 'AND  IVIEDI^Vil^. 


Ajacisctts,  dimuiutiveof  Abacus,  applied  to  the  chequers  or  squares 
of  a  tessellated  pavement, 

tiBACVa,  from  the  Gr.  i$ai,  a  tray,  or  fiat  board,  Ital.  abaeo,  Fr. 
tailloir,  the  upper  part  of  the  capital  of  a  column,  pier,  ka.  ^  (See 
separate  article,  and  Capital.  ) 

Abated,  a  term  for  sjich  work  in  ■  mediaeval  masonry  fts  is  worked 
down  or  sunk. 

Abbey  (Fr.  aibaye,  Ital.  abhadia,  or  cDntra4;ted,  badia,  Qer.  Abtti, 
KlosUr),  a  term  for  the  church  and  other  buildings  used  by 
conventual  bodies  presided  over,  by  an  abbot  or  abbess,  in 
contradistinction  to  cathedral,  which  is  presided  over  by  a 
bishop,  and  priory,  the  head  of  which  was  a  prior  or  prioress. 
(See  separate  article. ) 

AOROTERITJM  (Gr.  aKpuriipioy,  the  summit  or  vertex),  a  statue  or 
irnament  of  any  kind  placed  on  the  apex  of  a  pediment.  The 
term  is  often  restricted  to  the  nlinth,  which  forms  the  podium 
merely  for  the  acroteiium.* 

Aisle,  sometimes  written  Isle,  Yle,  and  Alley  (Lat.  and  ItaL  ala, 
Fr.  aile,  bas-coti,  Ger.  Seitcnschiff,  Scilenckor),  in  its  primary  sense 
the  wing  of  a  house,  but  generally  used  to  describe  the  alleys  or 
passages  at  the  sides  of  the  naves  and  choirs  of  churches.  (See 
separate  article.) 

Alcove,  a  recesa  in  a  room  usually  screened  off  by  pillars, 
balustrade,  or  drapery. 

^iEN-HotJSE9,  religious  houses  in  England  belonging  to  foreign 
ecclesiastics,  or  under  their  control.  They  generally  were  built 
where  property  had  been  left  by  the  donors  to  foreign  ordera  to 
pray  for  their  souls.  They  were  frequently  regular  priories,  but 
eoraetimes  only  cells,  and  even  granges,  with  small  chapels 
attached.  Some,  particularly  in  cities,  seem  to  have  been  a  sort 
of  mission-houses.  There  were  more  than  100  in  England. 
Many  alien-houses  were  suppressed  by  Henry  V.,  and  the  rest  by 
Henry  VIII. 

AlXEY,  also  called  Ambulatory  (Lat.  deambiiltUorium),  the  covered 

passages  round  a  cloister.  (See  also  Autre.) 
Almkky,  also  Aumery,  Aumbrie,  and  Ambry  (Fr.  armoire,  Ital. 
arma,rio),  a  recess  in  the  wall  of  a  church,  sometimes  square-headed, 
and  sometimes  arched  over,  and  closed  with  a  door  like  a  cup- 
board— used  to  contain  the  chalices,  basins,  cruets,  &c. ,  for  the 
use  of  the  priest  ;  many  of  them  have  stone  shelves.  They  are 
sometimes  near  the  piscina,  hut  more  often  on  the  opposite  side. 
The  word  also  seems  in  mediaeval  tin;c3  to  be  used  commonly  for 
any  closed  cupboard,  aiid  even  bookcase. 
Almokky  (Lat.  elecmosiruirium,  Fr.  aurrumerie,  Ger.  Almosenhaus), 
the  place  or  chamber  where  alms  were  distributed  to  the  poor  in 
churches,  or  other  ecclesiastical  buildings.  At  Bishopstone 
Church,  Wiltshire,  it  is  a  sort  of  covered  porch  attached  to  the 
eouth  transept,  but  not  communicating  with  the  interior  of  the 
church.  At  Worcester  Catliedral  the  alms  are  said  to  have  been 
distributed  on  stone  tables,  on  each  side,  within  the  great  porch. 
In  large  monastic  establishments,  as  at  Westminster,  it  seems  to 
have  been  a  separate  buililing  of  some  importance,  either  joining 
the  gatehouse  or  near  it,  that  the  establishment  might  he  dis- 
turbed as  little  as  possible. 
tLMSHOTTSES,  sm.^ll  buildings  for  the  residence  of  the  aged  poor, 
generally  endowed  with  some  yearly  stipend.     The  greater  portion 
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were  built  after   the   Reformation. 


iVQ   interesting   early  ex- 


amples are — that  at  St  jDross,  near  Winchester,  and  that  near  the 
Preaching  Cross  of  the  Black  Friars  at  Hereford. 

Altar,  anciently  written  Auter,  or  Awter  (Lat.  and  Itnl.  aliare, 
Fr.  aiUel),  the  elevated  table  devoted  to  the  celebration  of  the 
Eucharist.     (See  separate  article. ) 

Alurb  (Lat.  alura — allorium,  probably  from  alatcrium),  an  alley, 
passage,  the  water  way  or  flat  gutter  behind  a  parapet,  the 
galleries  of  a  clerestory,  sometimes  even  the  aisle  itself  of..a 
church.     The  term  is  sometimes  written  valure,  or  valoring. 

Amphiprosttle  (Gr.  iM<>>'i  around  or  about,  and  prostyle,  y.e.) 
A  temple  with  a  portico  at  e.ich  end  is  said  to  be  amphiprostylar. 

Anoel-Lights,  the  outer  upper  lights  in  a  perpendicular  window, 
next  to  the  springing  ;  probably  a  corruption  of  the  word  angle- 
Hghts,  as  they  are  nearly  triangular.  _ 

Annulet  (Lat.  annulus,  a  ring),  a  term  applied  to  the  smail  fillets 
or  bands  which  encircle  the  lower  part  of  the  Doric  capital 
immediately  above  the  neck  or  trachebmji. 

kms  (probably  from  the  Gr.  innlo!,  or  some  other  derivative  ol 
the  preposition  avri,  opposite  to),  the  pier-formed  ends  of  the 
walls  of  a  building,  as  in  the  portico,  of  a  Greek  temple.  A 
portico  is  said  to  be  in  aniis  when  columns  stand  between  antae, 
as  in  the  temple  of  The«eus,  supposing  the  oeristyle  or  surround- 
ing columns  removed. 

Ante-Chapel,  a  small  chapel  forming  tnr  entrance  to  another. 
There  are  examples  at  the  Cathedral  and  at  Merton  College, 
Oxford,  and  at  King's  College,  Cambridge,  besides  several  others. 
The  ant«-chapel  to  the  Lady  chapel  in  cathedrals  is  generally 
called  the  Presbytery. 

Ante-Choir,  the  part  under  the  rood  loft,  between  the  doors  of  th* 
choir  and  the  outer  entrance  of  the  screen,  forming  a  sort  of 
lobby.     It  is  also  called  the  Fore-Cboir. 

ANTEFixa  (Lat.  anle,  before,  nadjixus,  fixed),  upright  blocks  with 
an  ornamented  face  placed  at  regular  intervals  on  a  cornice. 
AnteB.iiae  were  originally  adapted  to  close  and  liidc  the  lower  ends 
of  the  joints  of  the  covering  tiles  on  the  roof  of  a  temple. 

Apoi'HYGB  (Gr.  airocpiryt).  a  flying  off),  the  l.iwest  part  of  the  shaft 
of  an  Ionic  or  Corinthian  column,  or  the'  highest  member  of  its 
base  if  the  column  be  considered  as  a  whole.  The  apopliyge  is 
the  inverted  cavctto  or  concave  sweep,  on  the  upi>eredge  of  which 
the  diminishing  shaft  rests. 

Apse  (Gr.  oi)/(t,  Lat.  absis,  tribuna,  eontha,  Fi»  aiside,  rond- 
point,  Ital.  upside,  tribuna,  Ger.  Ablauff,  the  semicircular  or 
polygonal  termination  to  the  chancel  of  a  church.',  (See  separate 
article. ) 

ApTERiVL  (Gr.  a  priv.,  aiiinT«o(ii'.  a  wingV  a  temnle  without  columns 
on  the  flanks  or  sides. 

Ar.eostyi,b  (Gr.  apoTot,  rare  or  weak,  and  arvKos,  a  column),  a  wftf 
intercolumniation.  (See  Evstyle.)  The  space  as.signcd  to  this 
term  by  Vitruvius  is  uncertain  ;  tiie  modems  assign  to  It  f.ur 
diameters. 

Ajleosysttle  (compounded  at  araoslyk  and  systyle,  q.v.)  expresses 
the  arrangement  attcnd^mt  on  coupled  columns,  as  in  the  western 
front  of  St  Paul's  Cathedral. 

Arcade  (Ft,- arcorf*,- arcn(«r«,"  Ital,  areata,  Ger.  Bogenganj),  a 
range  of'  arches,  supported  either  on  columns  or  on  piers,  and 
detached  or  attache!  to  the  wall.      (See  separate  articli.) 

^VBCmTRAVE  (Gr.  o«x'ii  i^hief,  and  Lat.  trabs.  a  bciiu),  the  chiel 
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benm — th«t  part  of  the  entablature  which  rests  immediately  on  the 
heads  o(  the  columns  and  is  surmounted  by  the  frieze  ;  it  is  also 
called  the  epistylitim  or  epistj'lo.  The  moulded  enrichment  on 
the  sides  and  head  of  a  door  or  window  is  called  an  architrave. 

Abcbivolt,  a  contraction  of  the  Italian  architrave  voltato,  is  applied 
to  the  architrave  moulding  on  the  face  of  an  arch,  and  following 
its  contour. 

ARMATrRE,  the  French  term  for  the  iron  stays  by  which  the  load 
lights  are  secured  in  windows.  (Sea  Stanchions  and  Saddlb 
Bars.) 

Arris,  the  sharp  edge  or  angle  in  which  two  sides  or  surfaces  meet. 

Ashlar,  also  written  Ashler,  Ashelere,  ic,  (probably  from  the  Lat. 
aatlla),  squared  stones,  generally  applied  to  those  used  for  facing 
walls.  In  a  contract  of  date  1398  we  read — "  Murus  erit  exterius 
de  puro  lapide  vocato  achilar,  plane  incisso,  interius  vero  de  lapide 
fracto  vocato  roghwall."  "  Clene  hewen "  ashler  often  occurs 
in  mediaeval  documents  ;  this  no  doubt  means  tooled  or  finely 
scappled,  in  contradistinction  to  rough-axed,  faces. 

A.siii.hK  I'lECES,  upright  pieces  of  wood  going  from  the  common 
rafters  so  as  to  cut  olT  the  lower  angleof  ineroof  in  the  attic  story. 

Abtraoal  (Gr.  dfl-rpfi^aAoj,  a  bone  of  the  ancle),  a  convex  moulding. 
This  term  is  generally  applied  to  small  mouldings,  torus  to  large 
ones  of  the  same  form.    (See  Torus.) 

imo,  a  low  story  above  an  entablature,  or  above  a  cornice  which 
limits  the  height  of  the  main  part  of  an  elevation.  Although  the 
term  is  evidently  derived  from  'Atti/(i{j,  we  find  nothing  exactly 
answering  to  it  in  Greek  architecture;  but  it  is  very  common  in 
both  Roman  and  Italian  practice.  What  are  otherwise  called 
tholobates  in  St  Peter's  and  St  Paul's  Cathedrals  are  frequently 
termed  attics. 

^aok-Choir,  a  place  behind  the  altar  in  the  principal  choir,  in 
which  there  is,  or  was,  a  small  altar  standing  back  to  back  with 
the  former. 

Bahut,  the  French  term  for  a  wall  of  plain  masonry  on  which 
there  is  some  superstructure. 

Bailey,  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  Balliurh  by  some,  and  derived 
by  others  from  the  French  *'  bailie,"  a  corruption  of  *'  bataille, " 
becaose  there  the  soldiers  were  drilled  in  battle  array ;  the  open 
apace  between  the  inner  and  outer  lines  of  a  fortification.  Some- 
times there  were  more  than  one,  as  the  Inner  and  Outer  Bailey  ; 
we  have  the  Old  Bailey  at  London  and  at  York,  and  the  Upper 
and  Nether  Baileys  at  Colchester. 

Baldaquin,  Baldacchino.     See  Ciboeium. 

Ball-Flower,  an  ornament  vn  the  form  of  a  ball  inserted  in  the 
cup  of  a  9ower,  which  came  into  use  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th, 
and  was  in  great  vogue  in  the  early  part  of  the  14th  century.  It 
is  generally  placed  in  rows  at  equal  distances  in  the  hollow  of  a 
moulding,  frequently  by  the  sides  of  muUions.  The  earliest 
known  is  said  to  be  in  the  west  part  of  Salisbury,  where  it  is 
mixed  with  the  tooth  ornament  It  seems  to  have  been  nsed 
more  and  more  frequently,  till  at  Gloucester  Cathedral,  in  the 
south  side,  it  is  in  profusion. 

Baluster,  a  small  column  or  pier  supporting  the  coping  in  a 
pierced  parapet  :  the  parapet  itself  when  pierced  is  hence  called 
a  Balustrade. 

Baluster  Suaft,  the  shaft  dividing  a  window  in  Saxon  architec- 
ture. At  St  Alban's  are  some  of  these  shafts,  evidently  out  of 
the  old  Saxon  church,  which  have  been  fixed  up  with  Norman 
capitals. 

Band,  a  sort  of  flat  frieze  or  fascia  running  horizontally  round  a 
tower  or  other  parts  of  a  building,  particularly  the  base  tables  in 
jierpendicular  work,  commonly  used  with  the  long  shafts  character- 
istic of  the  13th  century.  It  generally  has  a  bold,  projecting 
moulding  above  and  below,  and  is  carved  sometimes  with  foliages, 
bnt  in  general  with  cusped  circles,  or  quatrefoils,  in  which  fre- 
qiiently  are  shields  of  arms. 

^AND  OF  A  Column  (Fr.  bague),  a  series  of  annulets  and  hoHows 
■  going  round  the  middle  of  the  shafts  of  columns,  and  sometimes 
of  the  entire  pier.  They  are  often  beautifully  carved  with  foliages, 
tc.,  as  at  Amiens.  In  several  cathedrals  there  are  rings  of  bronze 
apparently  covering  the  junction  of  the  frusta  of  the  columns. 
At  Worcester  and  Westminster  they  appear  to  have  been  gilt;  they 
are  there  more  properly  called  Shaft  Rings. 

Baptisteet,  a  separate  building  to  contain  the  font,  for  the  rite  of 
baptism.  They  are  frequent  on  the  Continent — that  at  Rome 
near  St  John  Lateran,  and  those  at  Florence,  Pisa,  Pavia,  ic,  are 
all  well-known  examples.  The  only  examples  in  England  are  at 
Cranbrook  and  Canterbury — the  latter,  however,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  originally  part  of  the  treasury. 

Basb:can,  an  outwork  for  the  defence  of  a  gate  or  drawbridge; 
also  a  sort  of  pent-house  or  construction  of  timber  to  shelter 
warders  or  sentries  from  arrows  or  other  missiles. 

Baroe  Board.     See  Vsrgb  Board. 

Bartizan,  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Ger.  Bartizene  (Fr. 
IchauguttU),  a  small  turret,  corbelled  out  at  the  angle  of  a  wall  or 
tower  to  protect  a  warder  and  enable  him  to  see  around  him. 
,  They  generally  are  furnished  with  oylets  or  arrow-slits. 


Basb  (Gr.  Mtrtt,  Lat.  spira,  batlt,  Fr.  and  Ital.  bane,  Ger.  F\tsf\ 
that  part  of  a  column  on  which  the  sliaft  stands.  The  only 
base  used  by  the  Eg>-ptian3  was  a  more  square  plinth.  Th« 
Assyrians  evidently  understood  tlio  value  of  a  base  as  an  archi- 
tectural accessory,  and  some  bases  shown  on  the  bas-reliefs  are 
strongly  moulded.  Bnt  all  actually  remaining  are  like  the  one 
recently  placed  in  the  British  Museum,  which  consists  merely  of 
a  large  torus.  The  Persian  bases  were  finely  moulded,  elegant  in 
outline,  and  more  richly  ornamented  than  in  any  other  style. 
The  chief  mouldings  are  a  torus,  and  a  large  reversed  cyma.  la 
pure  Greek  work  a  base  is  never  used  in  the  Doric,  but  always  it 
the  Ionic  and  Corinthian.  The  plainer  sort  is  that  well  known 
as  the  Attic,  consisting  mainly  of  a  hollow  between  two  tori  ; 
but  the  tori  are,  in  other  instances,  deeply  channelled,  so  as  to 
have  a  very  complicated  appearance.  The  Romans  had  bases  to 
all  their  orders,  the  more  usual  form  being  like  the  Attic.  The 
Romanesque  and  Norman  bases  were  evidently  copies,  for  the 
most  part,  from  classic  forms;  but  were  often  adonied  with 
leaves  at  the  angles  of  the  square  plinths,  thereby  leading  them 
into  the  round  in  a  very  pleasing  way.  This  was  done  still  more 
elegantly  in  the  Early  English  style,  whose  most  characteristic 
base  was  much  like  the  Attic,  but  with  the  hollow  prolonged  up, 
wards  in  a  deep  water-holding  section.  The  Perpendicular  were 
mostly  very  high,  formed  with  two  or  more  plmths  and  bold 
mouldings,  chiefly  reversed  ogees. 

Bask  Court  (Fr.  basse  cour,  i.e.,  the  lower  court),  the  first  open 
space  within  the  gates  of  a  castle.  It  was  used  for  exercising 
cavalry,  and  keeping  live  stock  during  a  siege.     (See  Enceinte  ) 

Babe  of  a  Wall,  or  Ground  Table,  mouldings  round  a  building 
just  above  ground;  they  mostly  consist  of  similar  members  to 
those  above  described  (Bask),  and  run  round  the  buttres.sc9.  The 
fiat  band  between  the  plinth  and  upper  mouldings  is  frequently 
panelled  and  carved  with  shields,  as  in  Henry  VII.  Chapel  at 
Westminster. 

Basement.  A  basement  story  is  a  story  placed  wholly  or  partly 
below  the  level  of  the  ground  on  the  outside  of  and  about  the 
building.  Basement,  applied  specially,  as  architects  apply  it, 
means  the  compartment  in  the  elevation  of  a  building  upon  which 
any  columnar  pilastered  or  arcaded  ordinance  may  rest  ;  as  in 
the  Strand  front  of  Somerset  House,  of  which  the  basement 
begins  at  the  level  of  the  floor  of  the  vestibule,  being  about  that 
of  the  street  pavement,  and  extends  upwards  to  half  the  height  of 
the  adjoining  building  east  and  west. 

Basilica  (Gr.  jSairiAiit^,  i.e.,  the  royal  house),  a  term  given  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  to  the  public  buildings  devoted  to  judicial 
purposes.     (See  separate  article. ) 

Batement  Liouts,  the  lights  in  the  npperpart  of  a  perpendicular 
window,  abated,  or  only  half  the  widtii  of  those  below. 

Batter  (Fr.  batlre,  to  beat).  Building  over  in  projecting  coursoi 
like  inverted  steps  is  termed  battering,  gathering,  or  corbelling 
over.  The  term  is  often  applied  to  the  converse  operation  of 
throwing  back,  as  in  a  revetement  or  retaining  wall. 

Battlement  (Fr.  bretesse,  Ital.  merlo,  Ger.  Zinne),  a  parapet  with 
a  series  of  notches  in  it,  from  which  arrows  may  be  shot,  or 
other  instruments  of  defence  hurled  on  besiegera.  The  raised 
portions  are  called  Tnerlans,  and  the. notches  embrasures,  or  ere- 
rulles.  The  former  were  intended  to  cover  the  soldier  while  dis- 
charging his  weapon  through  the  latter.  Their  use  is  of  great 
antiquity  ;  they  are  found  in  the  sculptures  of  Nineveh,  in  the 
tombs  of  Egypt,  and  on  the  famous  Fran9ois  vase,  where  there  is 
a  delineation  of  the  siege  of  Troy  In  ecclesiastical  architecture 
the  early  battlements  have  small  shallow  embrasures  at  some 
distance  apart.  In  the  Decorated  penod  they  are  closer  together, 
and  deeper,  and  the  mouldings  on  the  top  of  the  merlon  and 
bottom  of  the  embrasure  are  ncher.  '  Dunng  this  period,  and  the 
earlier  part  of  the  Perpendicular,  the  sides  or  cheeks  of  the  em- 
brasures are  perfectly  square  and  plain.  In  later  times  the 
mouldings  were  continued  round  the  sides,  as  well  as  at  top  and 
bottom,  mitring  at  the  angles,  as  over  the  doorway  of  Magtfalene 
College,  Oxford.  The  battlements  of  the  Decorated  and  later 
periods  are  often  nchly  ornamented  by  panelling,  as  in  the  last 
example  In  castellated  work  the  merlons  are  often  pierced  by 
nari-ow  arrow-slits.  (See  Oylet.)  In  South  Italy  some  battle- 
ments are  found  strongly  resembling  those  of  old  Home  and 
Pompeii  ;•  in  foreign  ecclesiastical  architecture  the  parapets  are 
very  rarely  embattled. 

Bat  (Fr.  IravU,  Ital.  compariinunto,  Ger.  AUheilung),  any  division 
or  compartment  of  an  arcadei  roof,  &c.  Thus  each  space  from 
pillar  to  pillar,  in  a  cathedral,  is  called  a  bay,  or  severey. 

Bat  Window,  any  window  projecting  outwards  from  the  wall  of  a 
building,  either  square  or  polygonal  on  plan,  and  commencing 
from  the  ground.  If  they  are  carried  on  projecting  corbels,  they 
are  called  Oriel  windows.  Their  use  seems  to  have  been  confined 
to  the  later  periods.  In  the  Tudor  and  Elizabethan  styles  they 
are  often  semicircular  on  plan,  in  which  case  some  think  it  more 
correct  to  call  them  Bow  Windows.  For  those  \n  mediavaJ 
h&Us,  see  Dais.  Hall. 
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Bkad,  a  small  cylindrical  moulding  of  frequent  nse. 

Bed-Mould,  the  congeries  of  mocudiDgs  which  is  under  the  pro- 
jecting part  of  almost  every  cornice,  of  which,  indeed,  it  is  a 
part. 

BmJKT  (Fr.  eJocher — if  appHed  to  a  church,'  leffroi — if  to  the 
tower  of  a  hotel  de  viUe ;  ItaL  campanile,  Ger.  OlockerUhurm), 
properly  speaking,  a  detached  tower  or  campanile  containing 
bellj,  as  at  Evesham,  but  more  generally  applied  to  the  ringing 
room  or  loft  of  the  tower  of  a  church.     (See  Tower.) 

Bell  of  a  Capitai.  in  Early  English  and  Decorated  work,  imme- 
diately above  the  necking  is  a  deep,  hollow  curve  ;  thia  is  called 
the  beU  of  a  capital.     It  is  often  enriched  with  foliages. 

Bell-Cot,  Bell-Gable,  or  BELL-TtrERET.  The  place  where  one 
or  more  bells  are  hnng  in  chapels,  or  small  churches  yhich  have 
no  towers.  Bell-cots  are  sometimes  double,  as  at  Northborough 
and  Coxwell ;  a  very  common  form  iu  France  and  Switzer- 
land admits  of  three  beUs.  In  these  countries  also  they  are 
frequently  of  wood,  and  attached  to  the  ridge.  Those  which 
stand  on  the  gable,  dividing  the  nave  from  the  chancel,  are 
generally  called  Sanctus  Bella.  A  very  curious,  and  it  is 
believed  unique,  example  at  Oleves  Abbey  juts  out  from  the  wall. 
In  later  times  bell  turrets  were  much  ornamented  ;  these  are  often 
called  Filches. 

Beua  (Gr.  /3^/ia,  Lat.  trihunaT),  the  semicircular  recess  or  hexedra, 
in  the  basilica,  where  the  judges  sat,  and  where  in  after  times  the 
altar  was  placed.  It  generally  is  roofed  with  a  half  dome  or  concha. 
The  seats,  SpiJi-oi,  of  the  priests  were  against  the  wall,  looking 
into  the  body  of  the  church,  that  of  the  bishop  being  in  the 
centre.  The  bema  is  generally  ascended  by  steps,  and  railed  off 
iby  Cancelli. 

Bench  Table,  the  stone  seat  which  runs  round  the  walls  of  large 
churches,  and  sometimes  round  the  piers  ;  it  very  generally  is 
placed  in  the  porches.  , 

SEZANTtB,  a  name  given  to  an  ornamented  morddlng  much  used  in 
the  Norman  period,  resembling  bezants,  coins  struck  in  Byzan- 
tium. 

Billet  (Ft.  billette),  a  species  of  ornamented  moulding  much  used 
in  Norman,  and  soraerimes  in  Early  English  work,  like  short 
pieces  of  stick  cut  off  and  arranged  alternately. 

BLOOKDJO-CotrKSE,  a  deep  but  sUghtly  projecting  course  in  an 
elevation,  to  act  as  cornice  to  an  arcade,  or  to  separate  a  basement 
from  a  superior  story.     (See  STRLNQ-CotTESE. ) 

Bobs  (Fr.  clef  de  voUte^  llal.  hozsa,  Ger.  Biickel),  an  ornament, 
generaUy  carved,  forming,  the  key -stone  at  the  intersection 
of  the  ribs  of  a  groined  vault.  Early  Norman  vaults  have  no 
bosses.  The  carving  is  generally  foliage,  and  resembles  that  of 
the  period  in  capitals,  &c.  Sometimes  they  have  human  heads, 
as  at  N6tre  Dame  at  Paris,  and  sometimes  grotesque  figures.  In 
later  vaulting  there  are  bosses  at  every  intersection. 

BowTELL  (supposed  to  be  akin  to  Bottle),  the  mediffival  term 
for  a  round  motdding  or  torus.  When  it  follows  a  curve,  as 
round  a  bench  end,  it  is  called  a  Rovtno  Bowtell,  q.v. 

Brace  MomJD,  two  ressaunts  or  ogees  united  together  like  a  brace 
in  printing,  sometimes  with  a  small  bead  between  them. 

Bracket  (Ft.  corbeau,  cul-cU-lampe,  ItaL  tnensola,  G«r.  Kragsiein), 
9L  projectinj^  ornament  carrying  a  cornice.  Those  which  support 
faulting  shafts  or  cross  springers  of  a  roof  are  more  generally 
called  Corbels. 

Bbattishino  or  Bkandishino,  is  no  doubt  derived  from  the 
French  hreUche,  a  sort  of  crest  ridge  on  a  parapet,  or  species 
ef  embattlement.  Tt "  term,  however,  is  generally  employed  to 
describe  the  ranges  of  flowers  which  form  the  crests  of  so  many 
parapets  in  the  Tudor  period. 

Broach  (from  broche,  a  spit),  now  used  to  designate  a  particular 
form  of  spire,  the  sides  of  which,  with  the  angles  of  the  tower, 
finish  with  a  sort  of  haunching.     (See  Spike.  ) 

Buttress,  anciently  written  Botrasse,  or  Boterasse  (ItaL  puviillo, 
Fr.  contrefcirt,  Ger.  Strebepfeiler),  masonry  projecting  from  a 
wall,  and  intended  to  strengthen  the  same  against  the  thrust 
of  a  roof  or  vault.  Buttresses  are  no  doubt  derived  from  the 
classic  pilastew  which  serve  to  strengthen  walls  where  there  is 
t  pressure  of  a  girder  or  roof  timber.  In  very  early  work  they 
have  little  projection,  and  in  fact  are  "strip-pilasters."  In  Nor- 
man work  they  are  wider,  with  very  little  projection,  and 
generally  stop  under  a  cornice  or  corbel  table.  Early  English 
Duttresses  project  considerably,  sometimes  with  deep  sloping 
weatherings  in  several  stages,  and  sometimes  with  gabled  heads, 
as  at  Beverley.  Sometimes  they  are  chamfered,  and  sometimes 
the  angles  have  jamb  shafts,  as  in  the  last  example.  At  Wells 
and  Salisbury  they  are  richly  ornamented  with  canopies  and 
Htatnes.  In  the  Decorated  period  they  became  richly  panelled  in 
stages,  and  often  finish  with  niches  and  statues  and  elegantly 
carved  and  crocketted  gablets,  as  at  York.  In  the  Perpendicular 
period  the  weatherings  became  waved,  and  they  frequently 
terminate  with  niches  and  pinnacles.  . 

Buttress,  Flyino  (Fr.  arc-boutant,  ItaL  pvnttllo  anuato,  Ger. 
Strdnbogen),    a  detached  buttress    or  pier   of  masonry   at  some 


distance  from  a  rfall,  and  connected  therewith  by  an  aiv;ti  or 
portion  of  an  arch,  so  as  to  discharge  the  thrust  of  a  roof  or  vault 
on  some  strong  point. 

Buttress  Shafts,  slender  columns  at  the  angle  of  buttresaea, 
chiefly  used  in  the  Early  English  period. 

Cablino.  The  flutes  of  columns  are  said  to  be  cabled  when  thej 
are  partly  occupied  by  solid  convex  masses,  or  appear  to  be 
refilled  with  cylinders  after  they  had  been  formed. 

Caisson.    See  Cassoon. 

Campanile,  a  name  given  in  Italy  to  the  bell  tower  of  a  town  hall 
or  church.  In  that  cotmti7  this  is  almost  always  detached  from 
the  latter.     (See  Belfry.) 

Canopy,  the  upper  part  or  cover  of  a  niche,  or  the  prpjecting  orna- 
ment over  an  altar  or  seat  or  tomb.  The  word  is  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  conopceum,  the  gauze  covering  over  a  bed  to  keep  off 
the  gnats  (xuxoii^),  a  mosquito  curtain.  Early  English  canopies 
are  generally  simple,  with  trefoUed  or  cinquefoiled  heads ;  but 
in  the  later  styles  they  are  very  rich,  and  divided  into  compart- 
ments with  pendants,  knots,  pinnacles,  &c.  The  triangular  ar- 
rangement over  an  Early  English  and  Decorated  doorway  is  often 
called  a  canopy.  The  triangular  canopies  in  the  north  of  Italy  are 
peculiar.  Those  in  England  are  generally  part  of  the  arrangement 
of  the  arch  mouldings  of  the  door,  and  form,  as  it  were,  the  hood- 
moulds  to  them,  as  at  York.  The  former  areabove  and  independent 
of  the  door  mouldings,  and  frequently  support  an  arch  with  a  tym- 
panum, above  which  is  a  triangular  canopy,  as  in  the  Duomo  at 
Florence.  Sometimes  the  canopy  and  arcn  project  from  the  wall, 
and  are  carried  on  small  jamb  shafts,  as  at  San  Pietro  Martire  at 
Verona.  An  extremely  curious  canopy,  being  a  sort  of  horse- 
shoe arch,  surmounting  and  breaking  into  a  circular  arch,  from 
Toumay  is  given.  Similar  canopies  are  often  over  windows,  as  at 
York  Minster  over  the  great  west  window,  and  lower  tiera  in  the 
towers.  These  are  triangular,  while  the  upper  windows  in  the 
towers  have  ogee  canopies. 

Cant.  When  the  comer  of  a  square  is  cut  off  octagonally,  it  is  said 
to  be  caTUed.  Thus  a  bay  window  with  octagonal  comers  is  called 
a  canted  bay. 

Capital  (Gr.  Kttpdxatof,  Lat.  capUulum,  ItaL  eapUello,  Sp.  chapilel, 
Ger.  Knauff,  Kapilal,  Fr.  chapUeau),  the  upper  part  of^a  column, 
pilaster,  pier,  &c  Capitals  have  been  used  in  every  style  down 
to  the  present  time.  That  mostly'  used  by  the  Egyptians  was 
bell-shaped,  with  or  without  ornaments.  The  Persian-s  used  the 
double-headed  bell,  forming  a  kind  of  bracket  capital.  Th* 
Assyrians  apparently  made  use  of  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian, 
which  were  developed  by  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Italians,  into 
their  present  well-known  forms.  The  Doric  was  apparently  an 
invention  or  adaptation  by  the  Greeks,  and  was  altered  by  the 
Romans  and  Italians.  But  in  all  these  examples,  both  ancient 
and  modem,  the  capitals  of  an  order  are  all  of  the  same  form 
throughout  the  same  building,  so  that  if  one  be  seen  the  form  of 
all  the  others  is  known.  The  Romanesque  architects  altered  all 
this,  and  in  the  carving  of  their  capitals  often  introduced  such 
figures  and  emblems  as  helped  to  tell  the  story  of  their  building. 
Another  form  was  introduced  by  them  in  the  curtain  capitaX 
rede  at  first,  but  afterwards  highly  decorated.  It  evidently  took 
its  origin  from  the  cutting  off  of  the  lower  angles  of  a  square 
block,  and  then  rounding  them  off.  The  process  may  be  dis- 
tinctly seen,  in  its  several  stages,  in  Mayence  Cathedral.  But 
this  form  of  capital  was  more  fully  developed  by  the  Normans, 
with  whom  it  becf-me  a  marked  feature.  In  the  Hirly  English 
capitals  a  peculiar  flower  of  three  or  more  lobes  was  used,  spread- 
ing from  tl  e  nt  king  upwards  in  most  graceful  forma.  In 
Decorated  aui^  IVrpendiculm  this  wai  abandoned  in  favour  ol 
more  realistic  forms  of  crumpled  leaves,  enclosing  the  bell  like  a 
wreath.  In  each  style  bold  abacus  mouldings  were  always  used, 
whether  with  or  without  foliage. 

Carrels  (Lat.  carola),  small  chapels  or  oratories  enclosed  by  screens ; 
also  sometimes  the  rails  of  the  screens  themselves  ;  and  sometimes 
the  separate  seats  or  pews  for  monks  near  the  windows.  It  was 
at  one  time  supposed  that  the  scrolls  on  which  inscriptions  of 
texts,  &c.,  are  formed  were  called  carrels,  but  this  seems  a 
mistake. 

Caryatides,  human  female  figures  nsed  as  piers,  columns,  or 
supports.  Canjatic  is  applied  to  the  human  figure  generally 
when  used  in  the  manner  of  Caryatides. 

Casement,  a  deep  hollow  moulding,  sometimes  filled  with  foliage, 
and  then  called  a  Vignette  ;  also  the  frame  which  holds  the  lead 
lights  of  a  quarrel-glazed  window. 

Cassoon,  or  Caisson,  a  deep  panel  or  coffer  in  a  soffit  or  ceiling. 
This  term  is  sometimes  written  in  the  French  form,  caisson,  soin»' 
times  derived  directly  from  the  Italian  cassone,  the  angnuntativr 
of  cassa,  a  chest  or  coffer. 

Cathedral  (ItaL  duomo,  cattedrale,  Fr.  cathidrcUe,  Ger.  Dom^ 
kirche),  the  principal  church  where  the  bi^op  has  his  seat 
{cathedra)  as  diocesa,n.     (See  separate  article.) 

Cathetus  (Gr.  KiOiTO!,  a  perpendicular  line).  The  eye  of  th6 
volute  is  so  termed  because  its  position  is  determined,  in  an  luui^ 
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or  Toluted  capital,  by  a  line  let  doim  from  the  point  in  vUch  the 
Tolute  generate*. 

Caulicclus  (Lat.  a  stalk  or  stem),  the  inner  ncroll  of  the  Corinthian 
capitaL  It  ia  not  uncommon,  however,  to  apply  this  term  to  the 
larger  scrolls  or  volutes  also. 

Cavetto  (Ital.  tavari,  to  dig  out),  a  moulding  whose  form  is  a 
simple  concave,  impending. 

CiiLiNO  (Ital.  toJUo,  toppaloho,  Fr.  plafond,  latnbru,  Ger.  Sluhen- 
cUcie),  that  covtring  of  a  room  which  hides  the  joists  of  the  floor 
above,  or  the  raftei-s  of  the  root  Most  churches  have  cither  open 
roofs,  or  are  groined  in  stone.  At  Peterborough  and  St  Albans 
there  are  very  old  flat  ceilings  of  boards  curiously  painted.  In 
later  times  tne  boarded  ceilings,  and,  in  fact,  some  of  those  of 
plaster,  have  moulded  ribs,  locked  with  bosses  at  the  intersection, 
and  are  sometimes  elaborately  carved.  In  the  cloisters  at  Lincoln, 
the  nave  and  choir  at  York,  the  eide  aisles  of  the  choir  at  Win- 
chester, the  church  at  Warmington,  and  several  other  places, 
there  are  ceilings  formed  of  oak  ribs,  filled  in  at  the  spandrils 
with  narrow  thin  pieces  of  board,  in  exact  imitation  of  stoiie 
groining.  In  the  Elizabethan  and  subsequent  periods,  the  ceil- 
ings, are  enriched  with  most  elaborate  ornaments  in  stucco.  (See 
Gr5ined  Vaulting.) 

Cells,  small  monastic  houses,  generally  in  the  country,  belonging 
to  large  conventual  buildings,  and  intended  for  change  of  air  fur. 
the  monks,  as  well  as  places  to  reside  in  to  look  after  the  lands, 
^aasaJs,  4c.  Thus  Tynemouth  was  a  cell  to  St  Albans  ;  Ashwell, 
Herts,  to  Westminster  Abbey.  (See  Grange.)  Also  the  small 
sleeping  apartments  of  the  monks;  also  a  small  apartment  used  by 
the  ^(Hiorite  or  hermit. 

Chamfer,  Champfer,  or  Chaumfer.  When  the  edge  or  arris  of 
any  work  fe  cut  off  at  an  angle  of  45°  in  a  small  degree,  it  is  said 
to  be  cnatiifered;  if  to  a  large  scale,  it  is  said  to  be  a  canted  comer. 
(See  Cant.)  The  chamfer  is  much  used  in  mediueval  work,  and  is 
sometimes  plain,  sometimes  hollowed  out,  and  sometimes  moulded. 

Chamfer  Stop.  Chamfers  sometimes  simply  run  into  the  arris  by 
a  plane  face  ;  more  commonly  they  are  first  stopped  by  some 
ornament,  as  by  a  bead ;  they  are  sometimes  terminated  by 
trefoUs,  or  cinquofoils,  double  or  single,  and  in  general  form  very 
pleasing  features  in  mediseval  architecture. 

Chancel,  a  place  separated  from  the  rest  of  a  church  by  a  screen 
{cancell'us).  The  word  is  now  generally  used  to  signify  the  choir 
of  a  small  church. 

Chantry  (Lat.  cantuaria,  Fr.  chanfrcrie,  Ger.  Kantorei),  a  small 
chapel  generally  buUt  out  from  a  church.  They  generally  contain 
a  founder's  tomb,  and  are  often  endowed  places  where  masses 
might  be  said  for  his  soul.  The  ofliciator,  or  mass  priest,  being 
often  unconnected  with  the  parochial  clergy,  the  chantry  has 
generally  an  entrance  from  the  outside. 

Chapel  (Lat.  and  Ital.  capclla,  Fr.  chapelU,  Ger  KapelU),  a 
small,  detached  buildi'jg  used  as  a  substitute  for  a  church  in  a 
large  parish  ;  an  apartment  in  any  large  building,  a  palace,  a 
nobleman's  house,  an  hospital  or  prison,  used  for  public  worship ; 
or  an  attached  building  running  out  of  and  forming  part  of  a  large 
church,  generally  deoicated  to  difl"erent  saints,  each  having  its 
own  altar,  piscina,  &c.,  and  screened  off  from  the  body  of  th« 
building. 

Chapiter,  the  old  English  name  for  a  Capital.  ^ 

Chapter  House  (Lat.  capilolium,  Ital.  capitolo,  Fr.  chapUre,  Ger. 
Kapittlhatu),  the  chamber  in  which  the  chapter  or  heads  of  the 
monastic  bodies  assembled  to  transact  business.  They  are  of 
various  forms ;  some  are  oblong  apartments,  as  Canterbury, 
Exeter,  Chester,  Gloucester,  (fee;  some  octagonal,  as  Salisbury, 
Westminster,  Wells,  Lincoln,  York,  &c.  That  at  Lincoln  hasten 
sides,  and  that  at  Worcester  is  p'lrcular  ;  most  are  groined  over, 
and  some,  as  Salisbury,  Wells,  Lincoln,  Worcester,  &c.,  depend 
on  a  single  slight  vaulting  shaft  for  the  support  of  the  massive 
vaulting.     This  picturesque  plan  is  almost  exclusively  English. 

Pbar'nel  House  (Med.  Lat.  camarium,  Fr.  ossuaire),  a  place  for 
depositing  the  bones  which  might  bo  thrown  up  in  digging  graves. 
Sometimes,  as  at  Gloncester,  Hythe,  and  Ripon,  it  was  a  portion 
of  the  crypt ;  sometimes,  as  at  Old  St  Paul's  and  Worcester 
(bbth  now  destroyed),  it  was  a  separate  building  in  the  church- 
yard ;  sometimes  chantry  chapels  were  attached  to  these  build- 
mgs.  M.  TioUct-le-Duc  has  given  two  very  curious  examples  of 
o»9%taxre3, — one  from  Fleurance,  the  other  from  Faouet. 

Choir  (Lat.  chcmu,  Ital.  cqro,  Yt.cKacur,  Ger.  Chor,  Old  English, 
quirt,  qxure),  that  part  of  a  church  or  monastery  .where  the  breviary 
sen  ices  or  "  horte  "  are  chanted. 

Ciborium  (Fr.  baldaquin,  ItaL  baldaecJnno),  a  tabernacle  or 
vaulted  canopy  supported  on  shafts  standing  over  the  high  altar. 
Gervue  of  Canterbury  calls  every  bay  of  the  quire  there  a  ciborium, 
probably  because  the  groining  rose  and  formed  a  sort  of  canopy 
over  each  bay. 

CiNQUZFOiL,  a  sinking  or  perforation  like  a  flower  of  five  points 
or  leaves,  as  a  qua^foil  is  of  four.  The  points  are  sometimes 
in  a  circle,  as  in  the  lower  windows  at  Lincoln,  and  sometimes 
Sbna  the  ensptng  (f  a  head. 


Cletthral  (Or.'kXfiBpor,  an  enclosed  or  shat-np  place),  is'appUH 
to  a  covered  Greek  temple,  in  contradistinction  to  Hypathral, 
which  designates  one  that  is  uncovered  ;  the  roof  of  a  cleithral 
temple  completely  covers  or  encloses  it. 

Clerestory,  Clearstory  (Ital.  chiaro  piano,  Fr.  clairevoit,  clairt 
Uage,  Ger.  Lichtgadcn).  'Wben  the  middle  of  the  nave  of  a  church 
rises  above  the  aisles  andis  piercod  with  windows,  the  upper  stor- 
is  thus  called.  Sometimes  these  windows  are  very  small,  being 
mere  quatrefoils,  or  spherical  triangles.  In  large  buildings,  how- 
ever, they  are  important  objects,  both  for  beauty  and  utility. 
The  window  of  the  clerestories  of  Norman  work,  even  in  larjje 
churches,  are  of  less  importance  than  in  the  later  styles.  In  Ear.y 
English  they  became  larger  ;  and  in  the  Decorated  they  are  morj 
important  still,  being  lengthened  as  the  triforium  diminishes.  Ir 
'  Perpendicular  work  the  latter  often  disappears  altogether,  and  io 
many  later  churches,  as  at  Taunton,  and  many  churches  ia 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  the  clerestories  are  close  ranges  of  win- 
dows. 

Cloister  (Lat  claustrum,  ItaL  ehiostro,  Fr.  cloilre,  Ger.  Klosler\, 
an  enclosed  square,  like  the  atrium  of  a  Roman  house,  with  a  walk 
or  ambulator)'  round,  sheltered  by  a  roof  generally  groined,  and 
by  tracery  windows,  which  were  more  or  less  glazed.  (See 
separate  article.) 

Close,  the  precinct  of  a  cathedral  or  abbey.  Sometimes  the  walls 
are  traceable,  but  now  generally  the  boundary  is  only  known  by 
tradition. 

Coffer,  a  deep  panel  in  a  ceiling. 

Column  (Lat.  columna),  a  tapering  cylindrical  mass,  placed  verticaUj 
on  a  level  stylobate,  in  some  cases  with  a  sjireadmg  congeries  of 
mouldings  called  a  base,  and  having  always  at  its  upper  &ud 
smaller  end  a  dilating  mass  called  a  capital.  Columns  are  eithiT 
insulated  or  attached.  They  are  said  to  be  attached  or  engaced 
when  they  form  part  of  a  wall,  projecting  one, half  or  more,  lut 
not  the  whole,  of  their  substance.  For  the  columns  of  diflTennt 
styles  and  orders  of  architecture,  see  the  general  article,  supra. 

CoNSOL  or  Console,  a  bracket  or  truss,  generally  with  scrolls  or 
volutes  at  the  two  ends,  of  unequal  size  and  contrasted,  but  con- 
nected by  a  flowing  line  from  the  back  of  the  upper  one  to  the 
inner  convolving  face  of  the  lowei. 

Coping  (Ital.  coperto,  corona,  Fr.  chaperon),  the  capping  (when-e 
the  name  is  probably  derived)  or  covering  of  a  wall.  This  is  of 
stone,  weathered  to  throw  off  the  wet.  In  Norman  times,  as  ftr 
as  can  be  judged  frwn  the  little  there  is  left,  it  was  generally 
plain  and  flat,  and  projected  over  the  wall  with  a  throating  ^o  form 
a  drip.  Afterwards  it  assumed  a  torus  or  bowtell  at  the  top,  ana 
became  deeper,  and  in  the  Decorated  period  there  were  generally 
several  sets-off.  The  copings  in  the  late  Perpendicular  period 
Assumed  something  of  the  wavy  section  of  the  buttress  ca]>3,  and 
mitred  round  the  sides  of  the  embrasure,  as  well  as  the  top  and 
bottom. 

Corbel  (from  the  low  Latin  corbeyus,  a  basket,  Ital.  memola,  Fr. 
eorbeau,  eul-de-lampe,  Ger.  Kragstein),  the  namo  in  mcdifeval 
architecture  for  a  piece  of  stone  jutting  out  of  a  wall  to  carry  any 
superincumbent  weight.  A  pieceof  timber  projecting  in  the  same 
way  was  called  a  tassel  or  a  bragger.  Thus  the  carved  ornaments 
from  which  the  vaulting  shafts  spring  at  Ijncoln  are  corbels. 
Nonnan  corbels  are  generally  plain.  In  the  Early  English  period 
they  are  sometimes  elaborately  carved,  as  at  Lincoln  above  cited, 
and  sometimes  more  simply  so,  as  at  Stone.  They  somctimee 
end  wHth  a  point  apparently  growing  into  the  wall,  or  forming  a 
knot,  as  at  Winchester,  and  often  are  supported  by  angels  and 
other  figures.  In  the  later  periods  the  foliage  or  ornaments 
resemble  those  in  the  capitals.     (See  Capital.) 

Corbel  Table,  a  projecting  cornice  or  parapet,  supported  by  a 
range  of  corbels  a  short  distance  apart,  whicn  carry  a  moulding, 
above  which  is  a  plain  piece  of  projecting  wall  forming  a  parapet, 
and  covered  by  a  coping.  Sometimss  small  arches  are  thrown 
across  from  corbel  to  corbel,  to  carry  the  projection. 

Corbie  Steps,  a  Scottish  term  for  the  steps  formed  up  the  sides  of 
the  gable  by  breaking  the  coping  into  short  horizontal  pieces. 

Cornice  (Fr.  corniche,  Ger.  Krnnz),  the  projection  at  the  top  of  t 
wall  finished  by  a  blocking-course,  common  in  classic  architecture. 
In  Norman  times,  the  wall  finished  with  a  corbel  table,  which 
carried  a  portion  of  plain  projecting  work,  which  was  finished 
by  a  coping,  and  the  whole  formed  a  Parapet.  In  Early  English 
times  the  parapet  w.is  much  the  same,  bilt  the  work  was  executed 
in  a  much  better  way,  especially  the  small  arches  connecting  thf 
corbels.  In  the  Decorated  period  the  corbel  table  was  nearly 
abandoned,  and  a  large  hollow,  with  one  or  two  subordinate 
mouldings,  substituted  ;  this  was  sometimes  fiUed  with  tko  ball 
flowers,  and  sometimes  with  running  foUages.  In  the  Perpen- 
dicular style,  the  parapet  frequently  did  not  project  beyond  the 
wall-line  below  ;  the  moulding  then  became  a  string  (though  often 
improperly  called  a  cornice),  and  was  ornamented  by  a  quatrefoiJ 
or  small  rosettes  set  at  equal  intervals  immediately  under  tha 
battlements.      In   many  French  examples  the  moulded  string  U 

'      very  bold,  and  enriched  with  foliage  ornament*. 
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COHOSA,  a  term  applied  to  the  deep  vertical  face  of  the  projected 
part  cr  the  cormce  between  the  bed-mould  and  the  covering 
mouldings. 

OOTB — Coving.  The  moulding  called  the  cavetto, — or  the  icotia 
inverted, — on  a  large  scale,  and  not  as  a  mere  moolding  in  the 
composition  of  a  cornice,  is  called  a  cove  or  a  coving. 

CaENELLE,  a  word  generally  considered  to  mean  an  embrasure  of 
a  battlement,  bnt  latterly  proved  to  apply  to  the  whole  system  of 
defence  by  battlements.  In  medieval  tunes  no  one  could  "  crenel- 
late  "  a  building  without  special  licence  from  his  supreme  lord. 
(See  Battlement,  EiiBRAsrRE.) 

Cbestdjo,  an  ornamental  finish  in  the  wall  or  ridge  of  a  bmlding, 
which  is  common  on  the  Continent.  An  example  occurs  at 
Exeter  Cathedral,  the  ridge  of  which  is  omamentecf  with  a  range 
of  small  flcurs-dt-lis  in  lead. 

Ceocket  (Ital.  UTuineUo,  Fr.  crochet,  crosse,  Ger.  Hdklein,  Knollen), 
an  ornament  running  up  the  sides  of  gablets,  hood-motilds,  pin- 
nacles, spires  ;  generally  a  winding  stem  like  a  creeping  plant, 
with  flowers  or  leaves  projecting  at  intervals,  and  terminating 
in  a  finigl 

Chop  (Ang. -Sax.  erap),  the  top  of  anything.  A  word  anciently 
used  for  a  Finial,  which  see. 

Caoss.  This  religious  sj-mbol  is  almost  always  placed  on  the  ends 
of  gables,  the  summit  of  spires,  and  other  conspicuous  places  of 
old  churches.  In  early  times  it  was  generally  very  plain,  often  a 
simple  cross  In  a  circle,  as  at  Beverley.  Sometimes  they  take  the 
form  of  a  light  cross  crosslet,  or  a  ctoss  in  a  square.  In  the 
Decorated  and  later  styles  they  became  richly  floriated,  and 
aasumed  an  endless  variety  of  forms.  Of  memorial  crosses  the 
finest  examples  are  the  Eleanor  crosses,  erected  by  Edward  I. 
Of  these  a  few  yet  remain,  one  of  which  has  recently  been  re- 
erected  at  Charing  Cross.     Preaching  crosses  were  often  set  np  by 

.  the  wayside  as  stations  for  preaching ;  the  most  noted  is  that  in 
front  of  St  Paul's.  The  finest  remaining  sepulchral  crosses  are 
the  old  elaborately-carved  examples  fotmcT in  Ireland. 

Cboss- Aisle,  an  ola  name  for  a  transept. 

Oeoss-Speinoer,  the  tran-s'^erse  ribs  oi  a  vault. 

Oeow-Steps.     See  Coeeie  Steps. 

Ceow  Stone,  the  upper  stone  of  a  gable  ;   see  also  as  last. 

Cetpt  (Lat.  crypta,  Ital.  voUo  soiterraneo,  Fr.  crypte,  Ger.  Oruft), 
a  vaulted  apartment  of  greater  or  less  si^e,  usually  under  the 
choir.     (See  separate  article. ) 

Cupola  (ItaL  cupo,  concave,  profound),  a  spherical  or  spheroidal 
covering  to  a  building,  or  to  any  part  of  it. 

Crsp  (Fr.  feuilU,  Ital.  ctispide,  (xer.  Enopp.,  the  point  where  the 
foliations  of  tracery  intersect.  The  earliest  example  of  a  plain 
cusp  is  probably  that  at  Pythagoras  School,  at  Cambridge,— of 
an  ornamented  cusp  at  Ely  Cathedral,  where  a  small  roll,  with  a 
rosette  at  the  end,  is  formed  at  the  termination  of  a  cusp.  In  the 
later  styles  the  terminations  of  the  cusps  were  more  richly  decor- 
ated ;  they  also  sometimes  terminate  not  only  in  leaves  or  foliages, 
but  in  rosettes,  heads,  and  other  fanciful  oma.ments. 

Ctclosttle  (Gr.  iciKKoi,  a  circle,  and  arvKos,  a  column).  A  stmc- 
tnre  composed  of  a  circular  range  of  columns  without  a  core  is 
cyclostylar ;  with  a  core  the  range  would  be  a  peristyle.  This 
is  the  species  of  edifice  called  by  Vitruvius  Monopterah     (See 

MONOPTESOS.) 

CniA  (Gr.  xiiia,  a  wave),  the  name  of  a  moulding  of  very  frequent 
use.  It  is  a  simple,  waved  line,  concave  at  one  end  and  convex 
at  the  other,  like  an  Italic  /.  'When  the  concave  part  is  njiper- 
mosT  it  is  called  a  cyma-recta  ;  but  if  the  convexity  appear  above, 
and  the  concavity  below,  it  is  then  a  cyma-reversa, 

CTMATnrM.  When  the  crowning  moulding  of  an  entablature  is  of 
the  cyma  form,  il;  is  termed  the  Cymatium. 

Cteto-peosttle.  An  alternation  of  Cyrtosttle  (q.v.),  but  in- 
dicating more  clearly  than  Cyrtostjle  does  an  external  projac- 
tioL. 

CrETOSTTLE  (Gr.  KvpT6s,  convex,  and  cttuAos,  a  column),  a  circular 
projecting  portico.  Such  are  those  of  the  transept  entrances  to 
St  Paul's  (Jathedral. 

Dado  or  Die,  the  vertical  face  of  an  insulated  pedestal  between  the 
base  and  cornice  or  surbase.  It  is  extended  also  to  the  similar 
part  of  all  stereobates  which  are  arranged  lit  e  pedestals  in  Roman 
and  Italian  architecture. 

Dais  (Fr.  dais,  estrade,  Ital.  predella),  a  part  of  the  floor  at 
the  end  of  a  mediiEval  hall,  raised  a  step  above  the  rest  of  the 
building.  On  this  the  lord  of  the  mansion  dined  with  his  friends 
at  the  great  table,  apart  from  the  retainers  and  servants.  In 
mediaeval  halLs  there  was  generally  a  deep  recessed  bay  window 
at  one  or  at  each  end  of  the  dais,  supposed  to  be  for  retirement, 
or  greater  privacy  than  the  open  hall  could  afford.  In  France  the 
word  is  understood  as  a  canopy  or  banging  over  a  seat  ;  probably 
the  name  was  given  from  the  fact  that  the  seats  of  great  men  were 
than  surmounted  by  such  on  ornament.    . 

DicASTTLE  (Gr.  SfKo,  teu,  and  rruKos,  a  column),  a  portico  of  ten 
oolunms  in  front. 

OttXTiL    iLat.    de/u,  a  tooth).      The  coi^ged  or  toothad  member. 


common  in  the  b«d-monld  of  a  Corinthi&n  entablature; Is  said  to 
b«  dentiUed,  and  each  cog  or  tooth  is  called  a  dentil. 

Depp-essei)  Aeches  or  Daop  AacHEs,  those  of  less  pitch  than  the 
equilateral, 

Dbsion.  The  plstu,  elevavions,  tectioni,  and  whatever  other  draw- 
ings may  be  nece3.«ary  for  an  edifice,  exhibit  the  design,  the  term 
plan  having  8  restricted  application  to  a  technical  portion  of  the 
design.     (.See  Plan.) 

Dhtail.  As  used  by  architects,  detail  mean*  the  smaller  part* 
into  which  a  composition  may  be  divided.  It  is  applied  generally 
to  mouldings  and  other  onrichments,  and  again  to  their  minutiae. 

DiAMETEES.  The  diameters  of  the  lower  and  upper  ends  of  the 
shaft  of  a  colnmn  are  called  its  Inferior  and  superior  diameters 
respectively  ;  the  former  is  the  greatest,  the  kttcr  the  least 
diameter  of  the  shaft. 

Dlapee  (Ital.  diaspro,  Fr.  diaspri,  Ger.  OeUumte),  a  method  of 
decorating  a  wall,  panel,  stained  glass,  cr  any  pl^dn  sarfac«,  by 
covering  it  with  a  continuous  design  of  flowers,  rosettes,  ix., 
either  in  squares  or  lozenges,  or  some  geometrical  form  resembling 
the  pattern  of  a  diapered  table-cloth,  from  which,  in  fact  (drap 
d'Ypres),  the  name  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  derived. 

DiABTTLE  (Gr.  Sid,  through,  and  irrDAor,  a  column),  a  spaciona 
intercolumniation,  to  which  three  diameters  are  assigned.  (See 
EtrsTTLE.) 

D.IPTEB0S  (Or.  J(i,  twice,  and  vrtpSr,  a  wing),  a  donble-winged 
temple.  The  Greeks  ate  said  to  have  constructed  temples  with 
two  ranges  of  columns  all  round,  which  were  called  diptcroi.  A 
portico  projecting  two  columns  and  their  interspaces  is  of  dipteral 
or  pseudo-dipteral  arrangement. 

DiscnAEGDiO  Aech,  an  arch  over  the  opening  of  a  door  or  window, 
to  discharge  cr  relieve  the  saperincnmbent  weight  from  presdsg 
on  the  freestone. 

Dis-rcuPEE.     See  FRtit  o 

DisTTLE  (Gr.  81s,  twice,  and  (ttvKo!,  a  colnmn),  a  portico  of  two 
columns.  This  term  is  not  generally  applied  to  the  mere  porch 
with  two  columns,  bnt  to  describe  a  portico  with  two  columns  in 
aniis, 

Ditriglyph,  an  intercolumniation  In  the  Doric  order,  of  two 
triglyphs.     (See  Trioltph.) 

Dodecastyle  (Or.  tiStKo,  twelve,  and  trvKos,  a  column),  a  por- 
tico of  twelve  columns  in  front  The  lower  one  of  the  west  front 
of  St  Paul's  Cathedral  is  of  twelve  cohunns,  but  they  are  coupled, 
making  the  arrangement  psendo-dodecastyle.  The  Chamber  of 
Deputies  in  Paris  has  a  true  dodecastyle. 

Dog-tooth,  a  favourite  enrichment  used  from  the  latter  part  of 
the  .Norman  period  to  the  early  part  of  the  Decorated.  It  is  in 
the  form  of  a  fonr-leaved  flower,  the  centre  of  which  projects, 
and  probably  was  named  from  its  resemblance  to  the  dog-toothed 
violet 

Dome  (Or.  tafna,  a  structure  of  any  kind,  Lat.  dcmus,  a  house  or 
temple),  a  cupola  or  inverted  cup  on  a  btiilding.  The  application 
of  this  term  to  its  geuendly-received  purpose  is  from  the  Italian 
custom  of  calling  an  archiepiscopal  church,  by  way  of  eminence, 
n  ddomo,  the  temple  ;  for  to  one  of  that  rank,  the  cathedral  of 
Florence,  the  cupola  was  first  applied  in  modem  practice.  The 
Italians  themselves  never  call  a  cupola  a  dome :  it  is  on  this  side 
of  the  Alps  the  application  has  arisen,  from  the  circumstance,  it 
would  appear,  that  the  Italians  use  the  term  with  reference  to 
those  structures  whose  most  distinguishing  feature  is  the  cnpola, 
tholns,  or  (as  we  now  call  it)  dome.     (Sec  CrpoLA.) 

DoNJOK,  the  principal  tower  of  a  castle.     (See  Keep.) 

DoEiLEK  Beam  or  Dokmant  Beam,  said" to  be  a  tie-beam,  bnt 
more  probably,  as  its  name  imports,  a  sleeper. 

DoRiCER  WiNTOw  (Fr.  lucame,  Ital.  dbhaino,  Ger.  Daehfcnsttr), 
a  window  belonging  to  a  room  iu  a  roof,  which  consequently  pro- 
jects from  it  with  a  valley  gutter  on  each  side.  They  are  said 
not  to  be  earlier  than  the  14th  century.  In  Germany  there  are 
often  several  rows  of  dormers,  one  above  the  other.  In  Italian 
Gothic  they  are  very  rare  ;  in  fact,  the  former  have  an  tmusually 
steep  roof,  while  in  the  latter  country,  where  the  Italian  tile  is 
used,  the  roofs  are  rather  flat 

DORSITORT  (Fr.  dcnioir,  ItaL  dormitorio,  Ger.  SchlafganacK),  the 
place  where  the  monks  slept  at  night  It  was  sometimes  one 
long  room  like  a  barrack,  and  sometimes  divided  into  a  succession 
of  small  chambers  or  cells.  The  dormitory  was  generally  on  the 
first  floor,  and  coimected  with  the  churcli,  so  that  it  was  not 
necessary  to  go  out  of  doors  to  attend  the  noctumii!  services.  In 
the  large  houses  of  the  late  Perpendicular  pieriod,  and  also  in  some 
of  the  Elizabethan,  the  entire  upper  story  in  the  roof  formed  one 
large  apartment,  said  to  have  been  a  place  for  exercise  in  wet 
weather,  and  also  for  a  dormitory  for  the  retainers  of  the  house- 
hold, or  those  of  visitors. 
DossEL  or  Dorsal.     See  Reresos. 

Dripstont.,  the  moulding  or  cornice  which  acts  as  a  canopy  to 
doors  and  windows.     Horizontal  ninning  mouldings,  are  some- 
times caUed  tablets,  and  sometimes  dripstones. 
Drop  Archj^s.     See  Depressed  Aacass. 
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•OpjfosoH,  the  prison  in  K  castle  kc*p,  so  called  because  tlie  Norman 
name  for  the  latter  is  donjon,  and  the  dungeons  or  prisons  are 
generally  in  iU  lowest  story.     (Sea   Keep.) 

FcBAUouETTE.     See  Babtizan. 

KcHiNPs  (Or.  Vx^voi,  an  egg),  a  moulding  of  eccentric  curve,  gene- 
rally cut  (when  it  is  carved)  into  the  forms  of  eggs  and  anchors 
alternating,  whence  the  moulding  is  called  by  the  name  of  the 
more  conspicuous.     It  is  the  same  as  OvoLO,  q.v. 

(lkmknt,  the  outline  of  the  design  of  a  Decorated  window,  on 
which  the  centres  for  the  tracery  are  formed.  These  centres  will 
all  be  found  to  fall  on  points  which,  in  some  way  or  other,  will 
be  equimultiples  of  parts  of  the  openings.  Before  any  one  can 
draw  tracery  well,  or  understand  even  tlie  principles  of  its  com- 
position, he  must  give  much  attention  to  the  study  of  the  element. 
(See  TraOBBY.  ) 

£lbtatiuN,  the  front /a(o<i«,  as  the  French  term  it,  of  a  structure, 
a  geometrical  drawing  of  the  external  upright  parts  of  a  build- 
ing. 

CidBRASlTRB,  the  opening  in  a  battlement  between  the  two  raised 
solid  portions  or   merlons,   sometimes   called   a   crenelle.     (See 

BATTLEHKiJT,   CrENELUB.) 

Enceinte,  a  French  term  for  the  xJose  or  precinct  of  a  cathedral, 

abbey,  castle,  io. 
ENTAJiLATirRE,  Or  Intablatttrb   (Lat   in,   upon,   and  tabula,   a 
tablet),  the  superimposed  horizontal  mass  in  a  columnar  ordinance, 
which  rests  upon  the  tablet  or  abacus  of  a  column.     It  is  conven- 
tionally composed  of  three  parts,  architrave,  frieze,  and  cornice, 
IIntail,  Entayle,  sculptured  ornaments,  generally  of  rich  design, 

most  probably  derived  from  the  Italian  intaglio. 
Entasi.«,  the  swelling  of  a  column,  &c.     In  mediaeval  architectni*, 
some  spires,  particularly  those  called   "broach  spires,"  have  a 
slight  swelling  in  the  sides,  but  no  more  than  to  make  them  look 
straight;  for,  from  a  particular  "deceptio  visus,"  that  which  is 
quite  straight,  when  viewed  at  a  height,  looks  hollow. 
4pi,  the   French  term  for  a  light  finial,   generally  of  metal,  bnt 
sometimes  of  terra  cotta,  forming  the  termination  of  a  pointed 
roof  or  spire. 
EpisTYiiTiM,  or   Epistyle  (Or.  ^ir(,  upon,  and  <rTC\ot,  a  column). 
This  term  may  with  propriety  be  applied  to  the  whole  entabla- 
ture, with  which  it  is  synonymous;  but  it  is  restricted  in  use  to 
the  architrave  or  lowest  member  of  the  entablature. 
Escape,  an  equivalent  for  the  term  Apophyoe,  q.v. 
EscirrcHEON  (Lat.  scutum,  ItaL  scudo,  Fr.  icusson,  Oer.   JJ^appeTi- 
achild),  a  term  for  the  shields  used  on  tombs  in  the  spandrils  of 
doors  or  in  string-courses.     Also  the  ornamented  plates  from  the 
centre   of  which  door-rings,  knockers,   &c.,  are    suspended,    or 
which  protect  the  wood  of  the  key-hole  from  the  wear  of  the  key. 
In  medisval  times  these  were  often  worked  in  a  very  beaatifnl 
manner. 
Estrade,  a  French  term  for  a  raised  platform.     (See  Dais.) 
EcsrYLE  (Gr.  d,  well,  and  (ttCAoj,  a  column),  a  species  of  inter- 
columniation,  to  which  a  proportion   of  two   diameters   and   a 
quarter   is   assigned.     This   term,  together   with   the   others   of 
Eimilar  import — pycnostyle,   systyle,   diastyle,   and  areeostyle— 
referring  to  the  distances  of  columns  from  one  another  in  composi- 
tion, is   from  Vitruvius,  who  assigns  to  each  the  space  it  is  to 
express.     It  will  be  seen,   however,  by  reference  to  tnem  indivi- 
dually, that  thf  words  themselyes,  though   perhaps  sufficiently 
applicable,  convey  no  idea  of  an  exactly  denned  space,  and  by 
reference  to  the  columnar  structures  of  the  ancients,  that  no  atten- 
tion was  paid  by  them  to  such  limitations.     It  follows,  then,  that 
the  proportions  assigned  to  each  are  purely  conventional,    and 
may  or  may  not  be  attended  to  without  vitiating  the  power  of 
applying  the  terms.     Eustyle  moans  tho  best  or  most  beautiful 
arrangement ;   but   as    the   effect    of    a   columnar    composition 
depends  on  many  things  besides  the  diameter  of  the  columns,  the 
same  proportiontd  intercolumniation  would  look  well  or  ill  accord- 
ing to  those  other  circumstances,  so  that  the  limitation  of  eustyle 
to  two  diameters  and  a  quarter  is  absurd. 
Facade.     See  Elevation. 
Fajte,  the  French  term  for  the  ridge  of  a  roof. 
Fafti^ke,  the  ornament  nmning  along  the  ridge  of  a  boilding 

(See  Crestdio.) 
Fan  Tracery.     See  GHorNED  TAtrLTiNO. 

Fascia  (Lat.  a  band.)    The  narrow  vertical  bands  or  broad  fillets 
into  wnich  the  architraves  of  Corinthian  and  Ionic  entablatures 
are  divided  are  called  fasciss ;  and  the  term  is  generally  applied  to 
any  similar  member  in  architecture. 
Featherino.     See  Ctjsp. 

Femerell,  properly  Fumerkli,,  a  sort  of  lantern  in  the  ridge  of 
z.  hall  (when  the  fire  was  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  and  not  in  a 
chimney)  for  the  purpose  of  letting  out  the  smoke. 
Fexestrax,  a  frame  or  ' '  chassis, "  on  which  oiled  paper  or  thin 
cloth  was  strained  to  keep  out  wind  and  rain  when  tne  windows 
were  not  glazed. 
Fbritort,  a  sort  of  parclose  which  enclosed  tlie  fetetmm,  slirine, 
or  tomb,  as  in  Uenry  VU.'a  chaj«L 


Fillet  (Fr. /W,  listel,  Ital.  listello,  Ger.  Binde),a  narrow  vertical 
band  or  Ustel,  of  frequent  nse  in  congeries  of  moulilicpt,  to 
separate  and  combine  them,  and  also  to  give  breadth  and  hrnu)es» 
to  the  upper  edge  of  a  crowning  cyma  or  cavotto,  as  in  an  external 
cornice.  The  narrow  slips  or  breadths  between  the  flutiM  of  Conn- 
thian  and  Ionic  columns  are  also  called  fillets.  In  mediaeval  work, 
the  fillet  is  a  small,  flat,  projecring  square,  chiefly  used  to  s«^pa- 
rate  hollows  and  rounds,  and  often  found  in  the  outer  jiarta  of 
shafts  and  bon-tells.  In  this  situation  the  centre  fillet  has  been 
termed  a  keel,  and  the  two  side  ones  wings  ;  bnt  apparently  thi» 
is  not  an  ancient  usage. 

Finial  (Fr.  JUuron),'  the  flower  or  bunch  of  flower?  with  which  a 
spire,  pinnacle,  gablot,  canopy,  &c.,  generally  terminates.  Where' 
tnere  are  crockets,  the  finial  generally  bears  as  close  a  resemblance 
as  j)038ible  to  them  in  jxjint  of  design.  They  are  found  in  early 
work  where  there  are  no  crockets.  The  simplest  form  mcr& 
resembles  a  bud  about  to  burst  than  an  open  flower.  They  soon 
became  more  elaborate,  as  at  Lincoln,  and  still  more,  as  at  West- 
minster and  the  Hotel  Cluuy  at  Paris.  Many  Perpendicular 
fiuials  are  like  four  crockets  bound  together.  Almost  every 
known  example  of  a  finial  has  a  sort  of  necking  separating  it 
from  the  parts  below.     (See  EPI.) 

Flamboyant,  a  name  applied  to  the  Third  Pointed  style  in  France 
{ogive  Itrtiale),  which  seems  to  have  been  developed  from  the 
Second,  as  our  Perpendicular  was  from  the  Decorateo.  The  great 
characteristic  is,  that  tho  element  of  the  tracery  flows  upwards  in 
long  wavy  divisionu  like  flames  of  fire.  In  most  cases,  aUo,  every 
division  has  only  one  cusp  on  each  side,  however  long  the  division 
may  be.  The  mouldings  seem  to  be  as  much  inferior  to  those  of 
the  preceding  period,  as  our  Perpendicular  mouldings  were  to  the 
Early  EnglLsh,  a  fact  which  seems  to  show  that  the  decadence  ol 
Gothic  architecture  was  not  confined  to  one  country. 

FLfcOHE  (Ital.  aguglia),  a  general  term  in  French  architecture  for  a. 
spire,  but  more  particularly  used  for  the  small  slender  erection 
naing  from  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  transejits  in  cathedrals) 
and  large  churches,  and  carrying  the  sanctus  bell. 

Flute,  a  concave  chaimel.  Columns  whose  shafts  are  channelled 
are  said  to  be  fluted,  and  the  flutes  are  collectively  called  flutings. 

Foliation.     See  Cusp. 

Font,  the  vessel  used  in  the  rile  of  baptism.  The  earliest  extant 
is  supposed  to  be  that  in  which  Constantine  is  said  to  have  been 
baptised;  this  is  a  porphyry  labrum  from  a  Roman  bath.  Those 
in  the  baptisteries  m  ItaJy  are  all  large,  and  were  intended  for 
immersion  ;  as  time  went  on,  they  seem  to  have  become  smaller. 
What  they  were  in  Saxon  times  is  uncertain,  thon^  it  is  not 
improbable  that  some  of  the  plain  examples,  called  Norman,  may 
have  been  of  earliei  date,  Norman  fonts  are  sometimes  mere 
'plain,  hollow  cylinders,  generally  a  little  smaller  below  tha2> 
above ;  others  are  massive  squares,  supported  on  a  thick  stem, 
round  which  sometimes  there  are  smaller  shafts.  In  the  Early 
English  this  form  is  still  pursued,  and  the  shafts  are  detached  j 
sometimes,  however,  they  are  hexagonal  and  octagonal,  and  ii> 
this  and  the  later  styles  assume  tho  form  of  a  vessel  on  a  stem. 
Norman  fonts  have  frequently  curious  carvings  on  them,  ap- 
proaching the  grotesque  ;  in  later  times  the  foliages,  &c,, 
partook  absolutely  of  the  character  of  those  used  in  other  archi- 
tectural details  of  their  respective  periods.  The  font  is  usually 
E laced  close  to  a  pillar  near  the  entrance,  generally  that  nearest 
nt  one  to  the  tower  in  the  south  arcade,  or,  in  large  buildings, 
in  the  middle  of  the  nave,  opposite  the  entrance  porch,  and  some- 
times in  a  separate  building.     (See  BaptisTeey.) 

Foot-Stall,  a  word  supposed  to  be  a  literal  translation  of  pi6d** 
ital,  or  pedestal,  the  lower  part  of  a  pier.     (See  Base,  Patin.) 

Formeret,  the  bitif  ribs  against  the  walls  in  a  groined-ceiling. 

Fratery,  Fratee  House,  supposed  to  be  the  hall  where  the  friara> 
met  for  dinner  or  other  purposes ;  the  same  as  refectory  among 
the  monks. 

Feke-stone  (Fr.  jnerrt  de  taille,  ItaL  pielra  mclle),  BtOne  used  for 
mouldings,  tracery,  and  ofher  work  required  to  be  executed  with 
the  chisel.  The  oolitic  stones  are  generally  so  called,  although  in 
some  countries  the  soft  sandstones  are  so  used,  and  in  some 
ohnrches  an  indurated  chalk  called  clunch  is  employed  for  inteS- 
nal  lining  and  for  carving. 

rKESOO,  the  method  of  painting  on  a  wall  while  the  plastering  ie 
wet.  The  colour  penetrates  throngh  the  material,  which  thertior* 
will  bear  rubbing  or  cleaning  to  almost  any  extent.  The  trans- 
parency, the  chiaroscuro,  and  lucidity,  as  well  as  force,  which 
can  be  obtained  by  this  method,  cannot  be  conceived  unless  tlie 
frescoes  of  Fra  Angelico  or  Raffaelle  are  stndicd.  «  The  word, 
however,  is  often  applied  improperly  to  mediaeval  delineationa 
in  ancient  churches,  which  are  only  painted  on  the  surface  in 
distempr  or  body  colour,  mixed  with  size  or  white  of  egg,  which 
gives  them  an  opaque  effect. 
Frieze  (ItaL  /regie,  from  the  Lat.  Phrygionius,  enriched  or  em- 
broidered), that  portion  of  an  entablature  between  the  comicft 
above  and  the  architrave  below.  It  derives  its  name  from  bein^ 
the  recipient  of  the  sculptured  enrichments  either  cf  foliage  cr 
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figures  which  may  he  relevant  to  the  ohject  of  the  structore.     Tho 
firieie  is  also  called  the  ZobPHORtrs,  q.v. 

Feontispiece,  the  front  or  principal  elevation  of  a  structure.  This 
term,  however,  is  generaUy  restricted  in  application  to  a  Decorated 
entrance. 

FuuEEEi..    See  Feieeeell. 

Bable,  sometimes  Oavil  (Fr.  pignon,  Ital.  colma,  Ger.  OieheT). 
When  a  roof  is  not  hipped  or  returned  on  itself  at  the  ends,  its 
ends  are  stopped  by  carrying  up  the  walla  under  them  in  the 
triangular  form  of  the  roof  itself.  This  is  called  the  gable,  or,  in 
the  case  of  the  ornamental  and  ornamented  gable,  the  pediment. 
Of  course  gables  follow  the  angles  of  the  slope  of  the  roof,  and 
differ  in  the  various  styles.  In  Norman  work  they  are  generally 
about  half  pitch  ;  in  Early  English,  seldom  less  than  equilateral, 
and  often  more.  In  Decorated  work  they  become  lower,  and  still 
more  so  in  the  Perpendicular  style.  In  all  important  buildings 
they  are  finished  with  copings  or  parapets.  In  early  times  the 
copings  were  nearly  fiat.  In  the  later  styles  gables  are  often 
surmounted  with  battlements,  or  enriched  with  crockets  ;  they 
ai-6  also  often  panelled  or  perforated,  sometimes  very  richly.  The 
gables  in  ecchsiastical  buildings  are  mostly  terminated  with  a 
cross ;  in  others,  by  a  fiuial  or  pinnacle.  In  later  times  the 
parapets  or  copings  were  broken  into  a  sort  of  steps,  called 
corbie  steps.  In  buildings  of  less  pretension,  the  tiles  or  other 
roof  covering  passed  over  the  front  of  the  wall,  which  then, 
of  course,  had  no  coping.  In  this  case  the  outer  pair  of  rafters 
were  concealed  by  moulded  or  carved  verge  boards.  (See  Battle- 
ment, CopiNO,  CoKBiE  STEPS,  Pabapet,  Veeoe  Board,  &c.) 

Gable  Window,  a  term  sometimes  applied  to  the  large  window 
under  a  gable,  but  more  properly  to  the  windows  in  the  gable 
itself. 

Gabled  Towbes,  those  which  are  finished  with  gables  instead  of 
parapets,  as  at  Sompting.  Many  of  the  German  Romanesque 
towers  are  gabled. 

Gablets,  triangular  terminations  to  buttresses,  much  in  nse  in  tho 
Early  English  and  Decorated  periods,  after  which  the  buttresses 
generally  terminate  in  pinnacles.  The  Early  English  gablets  are 
generally  plain,  and  very  sharp  in  pitch.  In  the  Decorated  period 
they  are  often  enriched  with  panelling  and  crockets.  They  are 
sometimes  finished  with  small  crosses,  but  oftener  with  finials. 

Galilee.  This  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Scriptural 
expression,  "  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles. "  Galilees  are  supposed  to 
have  been  naed  sometimes  as  courts  of  law,  but  chiefly  for 
penitents  not  yet  admitted  to  the  body  of  the  church.  At 
Durham  the  galilee  is  a  chapel  at  the  main  entrance  into  the  nave. 

Gallery,  any  long  passage  looking  down  into  another  part  of  a 
building,  or  into  the  court  outside.  In  like  manner,  any  stage 
erected  to  carry  a  rood  or  an  organ,  or  to  receive  spectators,  was 
atterly  caUed  a  gallery,  though  originally  a  loft.  In  later  times 
the  name  was  given  to  any  very  long  rooms,  particularly  those 
intended  for  purposes  of  state.     (See  Loft,  TKiroRTOM.)      jC 

GakgoVle  or  GtTRGOTLE  (Fr.  gargouille,  canon,  laneeur,  Ital. 
doccia  di  grcmda,  Ger.  Aitsguss),  the  carved  termination  to  a 
spout  which  conveyed  away  the  water  from  the  gutters,  supposed 
to  be  called  so  from  the  gurgling  noise  made  by  the  water  passing 
through  it.     Gargoyles  are  mostly  grotesque  figures. 

Oareetting,  properly  Galletttng,  from  gallet,  a  small  piece  of 
stone  chipped  off  by  the  chisel.  A  method  of  protecting  the 
mortar  joints  in  rough  walls  by  sticking  in  chips  of  stone  while 
tAie  mortar  is  wet. 

^ATB-HOtrsE,  a  building  forming  the  entrance  to  a  town,  the  door 
of  tin  abbey,  or  the  enceinte  of  a  castle  or  other  important  edifice. 
'They  generally  had  a  large  gateway  protected  by  a  gate,  and  also 
a  portcullis,  over  which  were  battlemented  parapets  with  holes 
(machicolations)  for  throwing  down -darts,  melted  lead,  or  hot  sand, 
on  tho  besiegers.  Gatehouses  always  had  a  lodge,  with  apart- 
ments for  the  porter,  and  guard-rooms  for  the  soldiers  ;  and 
genersily  rooms  over  for  the  officers,  and  often  places  for  prisoners 
beneath.  They  are  sometimes  open  in  the  rear,  as  at  Cooling 
Castle,  and  often  have  doors  %vith  portcullises,  &c. ,  on  both  sides, 
in  case  the  enemy  should  scale-  the  walls,  and  attack  them  both 
m  front  and  rear.  In  this  case,  the  space  between,  on  the  ground 
floor,  was  generally  groined  over,  with  holes  for  missile  weapons. 

Glyph,  a  vertical  channel  in  a  frieze.     (See  Triglyvh.  ) 

Geadino  (Ital.  dim.  of  gradus,  a  step).  Architects  frequently  apply 
the  plural  of  this  term,  gradini,  to  such  series  of  great  steps  as  are 
found  at  the  mausoleum  at  Halicamassus. 
Orange,  a  word  derived  from  the  French,  signifying  a  largo  bam 
or  granary.  They  were  usually  long  buildings  with  high  wooden 
roofs,  sometimes  divided  by  posts  or  columns  into  a  sort  of  nave 
and  aisles,  and  with  walls  strongly  buttressed.  In  England  the 
term  is  applied  not  only  to  the  barns,  but  to  the  whole  of  the 
buildings  which  formed  the  detached  farms  belonging  to  the 
monasteries ;  in  most  cases  there  was  a  chapel  either  included 
among  these  or  standing  apart  as  a  separate  edifice. 
Qeifte,  a  French  term  for  an  ornament  at  the  angles  of  tho  base  ot 
euly  pillars,  for  which  wa  have  no  proper  equival  mt.     It  first 


consisted  of  a  single  leaf,  which  became  more  elaborate,  and  was, 
no  doubt,  the  origin  of  the  foliated  bases. 

Grille,  the  iron  work  forming  the  enclosure  screen  to  a  chapel,  or 
the  protecting  railing  to  a  tomb  or  shrine  ;  more  commonly  found 
in  ?rance  than  in  England.  Our  beet  example,  perhaps,  is  that 
round  the  tomb  of  Queen  Eleanor  in  Westminster  Abbey.  They 
are  of  wrought  iron,  omament^-'d  by  the  swage  and  punch,  andpu^ 
together  either  by  rivets  or  clips. 

Groin,  by  some  described  as  the  line  of  intersection  of  two  vaulu 
where  they  cross  each  other,  which  others  call  the  groin  paint ;  bj 
others  the  curved  section  or  spandril  of  such  vaulting  is  called  a 
groin,  and  by  others  the  whole  system  of  vaulting  is  so  nair'  1. 

Groin  Arch  (Fr.  arc  doubleau),  the  cross  rib  in  the  later  stj'lc-s  ol 
groining,  passing  at  right  angles  from  wall  to  wall,  and  dividing 
the  vault  into  bays  or  travies.  .  ' 

Groin  Ceiling,  a  ceiling  to  a  building  composed  of  oak  ribs,  the 
spandrils  of  which  are  filled  in  with  narrow,  thin  slips  of  wood. 
There  are  several  in  England  ;  one  at  the  Early  Englisn  church  at 
Warmington,  and  one  at  Winchester  Cathedral,  exactly  resembl. 
ing  those  of  stone. 

Groin  Centering.  In  groining  without  ribs,  the  whole  surface  is 
supported  by  centering  during  the  erection  of  the  vaulting.  In 
ribbed  work  the  stone  ribs  only  are  supported  by  timber  ribs 
during  the  progress  of  the  work,  any  light  stuff  being  used  while 
filling  in  the  spandrils. 

Groin  Point,  the  name  give  by  workmen  to  the  arris  or  line  of 
intersection  of  one  vault  with  another  where  there  are  no  ribs. 

Groin  Rlb  (Fr.  nerf  d'arlle,  Ital.  coslola,  Ger.  Rippe),  the  rib 
which  conceals  the  groin  point  or  joints,  where  the  spandrils 
intersect. 

Groined  Vaulting  (Lat.  fornix,  testudo,  Fr.  voUie  d'arlie,  Ital. 
fomice),  the  system  of  covering  a  building  with  stone  vaults  which 
cross  and  intersect  each  other,  as  opposea  to  the  barrel  vaulting 
(voMe  de  herceau),  or  series  of  arches  placed  side  by  side.  The 
earliest  groins  are  plain,  without  any  ribs,  except  occasionally  s 
sort  of  wide  band  from  wall  to  wall,  to  strengthen  the  construction. 
In  later  Norman  times  ribs  were  added  on  the  line  of  intersection 
of  the  spandrils,  crossing  each  other,  and  having  a  boss  as  a  key 
common  to  both  ;  these  ribs  the  French  authors  call  nerfs  en 
ogive.  Their  introduction,  however,  caused  an  entire  change  in 
the  system  of  vaulting;  instead  of  arches  of  uniform  thickness 
and  great  weight,  these  ribs  were  first  put  up  as  the  main  con- 
struction, and  spandrils  (remplissage)  of  the  bgbtestand  thinnest 
possible  material  placed  upon  them,  the  haunches  only  being 
loaded  sufficiently  to  counterbalance  the  pressure  from  the  crown. 
Shortly  after,  haif  ribs  against  the  walls  (formerets)  were  intro- 
duced to  carry  the  spandrils  without  cutting  into  the  walling, 
and  to  add  to  the  appearance.  The  woik  was  now  not  treated  as 
continued  vaulting,  but  as  divided  into  days  (travies),  and  it  was 
formed  by  keeping  up  the  ogive  or  intersecting  ribs  and  their 
bosses  ;  a  sort  of  construction  having  some  affinity  to  the  dome 
was  formed,  which  added  much  to  the  strength  of  the  groining. 
Of  course  the  top  of  the  soffit  or  ridge  of  the  vault  wa»  not  hori- 
zontal ,  but  rose  from  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  forraeret-rib  to 
the  boss  and  fell  again  ;  but  this  could  not  be  perceived  from 
below.  As  this  system  of  construction  got  more  into  use,  and  as 
the  vaults  were  required  to  be  of  greater  span  and  of  higher  pitch, 
the  spandrils  became  larger,  and  wanted  more  support.  To  give 
this  another  set  of  ribs  was  introduced,  passing  from  the  springers 
of  the  ogive  ribs,  and  going  to  about  half-way  between  these  and 
the  ogive,  and  meeting  on  th^  ridge  of  the  vault ;  these  inter- 
mediate ribs  are  called  by  the  French  tiercercms,  and  began  to 
come  into  use  in  the  transition  from  Early  English  to  Decorated. 
About  the  same  period  a  system  of  vaulting  came  into  use  called 
hexpartite,  from  the  fact  that  every  bay  Is  divided  into  six  com- 
partments instead  of  four.  It  was  invented  to  cover  the  naves  of 
churches  of  unusual  width.  The  filling  of  the  spandrils  in  this 
style  is  very  peculiar;  and,  where  the  different  compartments 
meet  at  the  ridge,  some  pieces  of  harder  stone  have  been  used, 
which  have  rather  a  pleasing  effect  The  arches  against  the  wall 
being  of  smaller  span  than  the  msun  arches,  cause  the  centre 
springers  to  be  perpendicular  and  parallel  for  some  height,  and 
the  .spandrils  themselves  are  very  hollow.  As  styles  progressed, 
and  the  desire  for  greater  richness  increased,  another  series  of  ribs 
called  liemes,  was  introduced  ;  these  passed  cross-ways  from  the 
ogives  to  the  licrcerons,  and  thenoe  to  tne  doubleaax,  ifividing  the 
spandrils  nearly  horizontally.  These  various  systems  increased 
in  tho  Perpendicular  period ,  so  that  the  vaults  were  quite  a  net- 
work of  ribs,  and  led  at  last  to  the  Tudor,  or,  as  it  is  called  by 
many,  fan  tracery  vaulting.  In  this  system  the  ribs  are  no  part 
of  the  real  construction,  but  are  merely  carved  upon  the  vons- 
soirs,  which  form  the  actual  vaulting.  Fan  Tracery  is  so  called 
because  the  ribs  radiate  from  the  springers,  and  spread  out  like 
the  sticks  of  a  fan.  These  later  methods  are  not  strictly  groins, 
for  the  pendentives  ars  not  square  on  plan,  but  ciri-ular.  ana  there 
is  therefore  no  arris  intersection  or  Oboin  Point  (which  see). 

Gboins,   Welsu,  or  Ondeepitoh.     When  the  main  longituJiial 
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T»nlt  of  any  ((roiiiing  U  hleher  than  the  axon  or  transrewe  vaults 
whicE  run  from  the  windows,  the  system  of  voultinif  is  called 
underpitch  groining,  or,  as  termed  by  the  workmen,  Welsh  groin- 
ing.    A  very  fine  example  is  at  St  George's  Chapel,  Windsor. 

OnouN-D  Table.     See  B.iss  of  a  'Wall. 

SuiLLocHB  or  OriLLOCHOS  (Or.  TT/Toi',  a  memhor,  and  Kixos,  a  mare), 
an  interlaced  ornament  like  network,  used  most  frequently  to 
enrich  the  torus. 

3xma  (Lat.  drops).  The  email  cylindrical  drops  used  to  enrich 
the  mutules  ana  regain  of  the  Doric  entablature  are  so  called. 

SmTER,  the  channel  for  carrying  off  rain-water.  The  mediaval 
gutters  differed  little  from  others,  except  that  thoy  are  often 
hollows  sank  in  the  top  of  stone  cornices,  in  which  case  they  are 
generally  called  channeh  in  English,  and  chineaux  in  French. 

Haoiosoope,  a  term  derived  from  the  Greek,  improperly  used  to 
describe  certain  oblique  openings  in  the  mediseval  buildings  for 
the  purpose  of  seeing  the  altar.     (See  Squint.) 

Hall  (Fr.  salU,  xUon^  Ital.  sala,  lalone,  Oer.  SaaD,  the  priaoi- 
pal  apartment  in  the  large  dwellings  of  the  Middle  Ages  used  for 
the  purposes  of  receptions,  feasts,  &c.  In  the  Norman  castle  the 
hall  was  generally  in  the  keep  aboTe  the  ground  floor,  where 
the  retainers  lived,  the  basement  being  devoted  to  stores  and 
dimgeons  for  confining  prisoners.  Later  halls,  indeed  some 
Norman  halls  (not  in  castles),  are  generally  on  the  ground  floor, 
as  at  Westminster,  approached  by  a  porch  either  at  the  end,  as 
in  this  last  example,  or  at  the  side,  as  at  Guildhall,  London, 
having  at  one  end  a  raised  Dais  (which  see)  or  Estrade.  The 
roofs  are  generally  open,  and  more  or  less  ornamented.  In  the 
middle  of  these  was  an  opening  to  let  out  the  smoke  (see  LotrTRE, 
Fk5IEREI.l\  though  in  later  times  the  halls  have  large  chimney 
places  with  fanneU  or  chimney  shafts  for  this  purpose.  At  this 
period  there  wore  usually  two  deeply  recessed  bay  windows  at 
each  end  of  the  dais,  and  doors  leading  into  the  withdrawing- 
rooms  or  the  ladies'  apartments;  they  are  also  generally  wain- 
scoted with  oak,  in  small  panels,  to  the  height  of  five  or  six  feet, 
the  panels  often  being  enriched.  Westminster  Hall  was  origi- 
nally divided  into  three  parts,  like  a  nave  and  side  aisles,  as  are 
some  on  the  Continent. 

Helix  (Gr.  Iai(,  a  wreath  or  ringlet),  used  synonymously  with 
Caitlicitlds,  (ly.     Its  plural  is  Helices. 

Herrino-Bojte  Work,  bricks  or  other  materials  arranged  diagon- 
ally in  building. 

Heiasttle  (Or.  !{,  six,  and  irrv\os,  a  column).  A  portico  of  six 
columns  in  front  is  of  this  description.  Most  of  the  churches  in 
London  which  have  porticoes  have  hexaprostyles. 

HiOH  Altar,  the  principal  altar  in  a  cathedral  or  church.  'Where 
there  is  a  second,  it  is  generally  at  the  end  of  the  choir  or 
chancel,  not  in  the  Lady  Chapel.  At  St  Albans  it  stood  at  the 
end  of  the  nave,  close  to  the  cnoir  screen. 

Hip-Kkob,  the  finial  on  the  hip  of  a  roof,  or  between  the  barge 
boards  of  a  gable. 

HooD-MotTLD,  a  word  nsed  to  signify  the  drip-stone  or  label  over  a 
window  cr  door  opening,  whether  inside  or  oat  ;  but  it  seems 
more  properly  to  be  applied  to  the  mouldings  at  the  arris  of  the 
arch  at  the  inner  side  of  such  opening.  Sometimes  these  assume 
the  form  of  a  label,  and  have  jamb-sjttafts.  Frequently  the  soffit 
is  slightly  hollowed  and  finiahes  with  an  arris.  (See  Dripstone, 
Ladel.  ) 

Hotel  dk  'Viile  (Ital.  broleUo,  palazzo,  communalf),  the  town-hall 
or  guild-hall,  in  France,  Germany,  and  Northern  Italy.  The  build- 
ing in  general  serves  for  the  administration  of  justice,  the  receipt 
of  town  dues,  the  regulation  of  markets,  the  residence  of  magis- 
trates, barracks  for  police,  prisons,  and  all  other  fiscal  purposes. 
As  may  be  imagined,  they  differ  very  much  in  different  towns, 
but  they  have  almost  invariably  attached  to  them,  or  closely 
adjacent,  a  large  clock-tower  (brffroi),  containing  one  or  more 
bells,  for  calling  the  people  together  on  special  occasions. 

Hotel  Died  (Fr.  inaUam.  dicv,  Ital.  ospcdale,  lo  sprdale),  the  name 
for  an  hospital  in  mediai'^al  times.  In  England  there  are  but 
few  remains  of  these  buildings,  one  of  which  is  at  Dover  ;  abroad 
there  are  many.  The  most  celebrated  is  the  one  at  Angers, 
described  by  Parker.  They  do  not  seem  to  differ  much  in 
arrangement  of  plan  from  those  in  modem  days — the  accommoda- 
tion for  the  chaplain,  medicine,  nurses,  stores,  &c. ,  being  much 
the  same  in  all  ages,  except  that  in  some  of  the  earlier,  instead  of 
the  sick  being  placed  in  long  wards  like  galleries,  as  is  now  done, 
they  occupied  large  buildings,^  with  naves  and  side  aisles  like 
churches.  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  works  of  Parker, 
VioUet-le-Dnc,  and  Verdier  and  Cattois,  for  further  details. 

HTP.«TaH03  (Gr.  617-6,  nnder,  and  ale^Jp,  the  air),  a  temple  open 
to  the  air,  or  uncovered.  The  term  may  be  the  more  easily  under- 
stood by  supposing  the  roof  removed  from  over  the  nave  of  a 
church  in  which  columns  or  piers  go  np  from  the  floor  to  the 
ceiling,  leaving  the  aisles  still  covered. 

Htpooea  (Gr.  im,  under,  and  yS,  the  earth),  constmctions  nnder 

k    the  surface  of  the  earth,  or  in  the  sides  of  a  hill  or  moimtain. 

JlTFOTSACaELrtni  (Or.  6ird,  under,  and  rpdxv^ot,  the  neck),  the 


moulding  or  the  groove  at  the  junction  of  the  shaft  with  the  capi- 
tal of  a  column.  In  some  styles  the  hypotrncbelium  is  a  project- 
ing fillet  or  moulding,  and  in  others,  as  the  Doric,  it  is  composed 
of  a  channel  or  groove,  and  sometimes  of  more  than  one. 

lonNOORAPHY  (Gr.  Ix""')  *  footstep  or  track,  and  ypanfrf],  a  descrip- 
tion or  representation),  the  drawing  of  a  plan,  or  representation 
of  the  site  of  an  object  on  a  horizontal  plane. 

Impost,  a  t»rm  in  classic  architecture  for  the  horizontal  mouldings 
of  piers  or  pilasters,  from  the  top  of  which  the  archivolts  or 
mouldings  which  go  round  the  arch  spring.  The  word  i*  scarcoly 
applicable  to  media'val  arcliitecture,  as  the  mouldings  In  genenu 
spring  from  the  capital  of  a  shaft,  or  from  a  corbel ;  or  they  con- 
tmue  without  breaking  down  to  the  base,  or  till  they  are  stopped 
by  a  chamfer  or  a  regulai  base  moulding,  or  they  die  into  a  plain 
shaft,  or  at  any  rate  one  of  different  section. 

Intercolctm.viation,  the  distance  from  colonin  to  column,  the 
clear  space  between  columns. 

Interlaced  Abches,  arches  where  one  pasaes  over  two  openings, 
and  they  cAisequently  cut  or  intersect  each  other. 

Iron  Work,  in  medieval  architecture,  as  an  ornament  is  chiefly 
confined  to  the  hinges,  &c.,  of  doors  and  of  church  chests,  &c. 
Specimens  of  Nonnan  iron  work  are  very  rare.  Early  English 
specimens  dre  numerous,  aiid  very  elaborate.  In  some  instances 
not  only  do  the  hinges  become  a  mass  of  scroll,  work,  but  the 
surface  of  the  doors  is  covered  by  similar  ornaments.  In  both 
these  i>eriods  the  design  evidentlv  partakes  of  the  feeling  exhibited 
in  the  stone  or  wood  carving,  fn  the  Decorated  period  the  scroll 
work  is  more  graceful,  ana,  like  the  foMage  of  the  time,  more 
natural.  As  styies  progressed,  there  was  a  greater  desire  that  the 
framing  of  the  door«  should  be  richer,  and  the  ledges  were  cham- 
fered or  raised,  then  panelled,  and  at  last  the  doors  b''came  a  mass 
of  scroll  panelling.  This,  of  course,  interfered  with  the  design  of 
the  hinges,  the  orn.imentation  of  which  gradually  became  un- 
usual. In  almost  all  styles  the  smaller  and  less  important  doors 
had  merely  plain  strap  hinges,  terminating  in  a  few  Bent  acrolls, 
and  latterly  i-a  fleur$-dc-lis.  Escutcheon  and  rin^han'lles,  and 
the  other  furniture,  partook  more  or  less  of  the  character  of  the 
time.  On  the  Continent  the  knockers  are  very  elaborate.  At  all 
periods  doors  have  been  ornamented  with  nails  having  projecting 
heads,  sometimes  square,  sometimes  polygonal,  and  sometimes 
ornamented  with  roses,  &c.  The  iron  work  of  windows  is  gene- 
rally plain,  and  the  ornament  confined  to  sna^XeJlcur-dc-lU  heads 
to  the  stancheons.  The  iron  work  of  screens  enclosing  tombs  and 
chapels  is  noticed  under  Grille,  q.v. 

Jamb,  the  side-post  or  lining  of  a  doorway  or  other  aperture.  The 
jambs  of  a  window  outside  the  frame  are  called  Reveals. 

Jamb-Shajft.  Small  shafts  to  doors  and  windows  with  caps  and 
bases ;  when  in  the  inside  arris  of  the  jamb  of  a  window  they  an 
sometimes  called  Esconsons. 

Jambette,  a  French  term  for  the  upright  ashlar  piece  between  the 
inside  of  the  plate  and  the  raftera. 

Jltbe,  one  of  the  names  of  the  ambo  or  reading  desk  in  the  early 
Christian  church.  In  later  times,  a  term  especially  applied  to  the 
rood-loft  or  gallery  over  the  screen,  whence  the  words  "Jabe, 
Doraine,  benedicere, "  &c.,  were  read. 

Keel-Mocldino,  a  lotnid  on  which  there  is  a  small  fillet,  somewhat 
like  the  keel  of  a  ship.  It  is  common  in  the  Early  English  and 
Decorated  styles.  <. 

Keep  (Fr.  donjon),  the  inmcst  and  strongest  part  of  a  medieval 
castle,  answering  to  the  citadel  of  modem  times.  The  arrange- 
ment is  said  to  have  originated  with  GcmduIX,  the  celebrated 
bishop  of  Rochester.  The  Norman  keep  is  generally  a  very 
massive  square  tower,  the  basement  or  stones  partly  below 
ground  being  used  for  stores  and  prisons.  The  main  story  is 
generally  a  great  deal  above  ground  level,  with  a  projecting 
entrance,  approached  by  a  flight  of  eteps  and  drawbridge;  This 
floor  is  generally  supposed  to  nave  been  the  guard-room  or'place 
for  the  soldiery ;  above  this  wa-s  the  hall,  which  generally  extended 
over  the  whole  area  of  the  building,  and  is  sometime  separated  by 
columns  ;  above  this  are  other  apartments  for  the  residents. 
There  are  winding  staircases  in  the  angles  of  the  buildings,  and 
passages  and  gmall  chambers  in  the  thickness  of  the  walls.  The 
keep  was  intended  for  the  last  refuge,  in  case  the  outworks  wers 
scaled  and  the  other  buildings  stormei  There  is  generally  a  well 
in  a  mediseval  keep,  ingeniously  concealed  in  the  thickness  of  a 
wall,  or  in  a  pillar.  The  most  celebrated  of  Norman  times  are 
the  'White  Tower  in  London,  the  castles  at  Rochester,  Arundel,  and 
Newcastle,  Castle  Hedingham,  &o.  The  keep  was  often  circular, 
as  at  Conisborough  and  Windsor. 

Ket-Stone,  in  classic  architecture,  the  centre  voussoir  of  an  arch, 
often  ornamented  with  carving.  In  Pointed  architecture  there  is 
often  no  kev-stone..    For  those  to  groined  arches,  see  Boss. 

Knob  Knot,  the  bunch  of  flowers  carved  on  a  Corbel,  or  on  a 
Boss. 

Lasel,  the  outer  projecting  moulding  over  doors,  windows,  arches, 
4c.,  sometimes  called  Dripstone  or  TVeather  Moulding,  ox  Sooii' 
ilould.     T  e  former  terms  seem  scarcely  applicable,  as  this  moulds 
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ing  18  often  fonnd  inside  a  building  where  no  rain  could  come, 
and  consequently  there  is  no  drip.  Tlie  latter  term  is  described 
Tinder  Hood-JIocld.  In  Norman  times  the  label  frequently  did 
not  project  at  all,  and  when  it  did  it  was  Terj"  little,  and  formed 
part  of  the  series  of  arch  mouldings.  In  the  Early  English  styles 
they  were  not  very  large,  sometimes  slightly  undercut,  sometimes 
deeply,  sometimes  a  quarter  roimd  with  chamfer,  and  very  fre- 
quently a  "roll"  or  "scroll  moulding,"  so  called  because  it 
resembles  the  part  of  a  scroll  where  the  edge  laps  over  the  body 
of  the  roll.  Labels  generally  resemble  the  string-courses  of  the 
periods,  and,  in  fact,  often  return  horizontally  and  form  strings. 
They  arc  less  common  in  Continental  architectui'e  than  in  English, 
(See  Drii'Stone,  Hood-Moui-d,  STBiNc-CorBSES.) 

Label  Tersiinations,  earrings  on  which  the  labels  terminated  near 
the  sponging  of  the  windows.  In  Norman  times  these  were  fre- 
quently grotesque  heads  of  fish,  birds,  &c.,  and  sometimes  stiff 
foliage,  as  at  Shoreham.  In  the  Early  English  and  Decorated 
periods  they  are  often  elegant  knots  of  flowers,  or  heads  of  kisgs, 
queens,  bishops,  and  other  persons  supposed  to  be  the  founders  of 
churches.  In  the  Perpendicular  period  they  often  finished  with  a 
short,  square  mitred  return  or  knee,  and  the  foliages  are  generally 
leaves  oi  square  or  octagonal  form. 

Lacctnae  (Lat.),  a  panelled  or  coffered  ceiling  or  soffit.  The  panels 
or  cass9on3  of  a  ceiling  are  by  Vitruvius  called  lacunaria. 

I.iAjrrERN  (Lat.  laUrTia),  a  turret  raised  above  a  roof  or  tower, 
and  very  much  pierced,  the  better  to  transmit  light.  In  modem 
practice  this  term  is  generally  applied  to  any  raised  part  in  a  roof 
or  ceiling  containing  vertical  windows,  but  covered  in  hori- 
zontally. The  name  was  also  often  applied  to  the  louvre  or 
fcmcTcll  on  a  roof  to  carry  off  the  smoke  ;  sometimes,  too,  to  the 
open  constructions  at  the  top  of  towers,  as  at  Ely  Cathedral, 
Boston  in  Lincolnshire,  probably  because  lights  were  placed  in 
them  at  night  to  serve  as  beacons. 

Lanterns  of  the  Dead,  curious  small  slender  towers,  found  chiefly 
in  the  centre  and  west  of  France,  having  apertures  at  the  top, 
where  a  light  was  exhibited  at  night  to  mark  the  place  of  a 
cemetery.  Some  have  supposed  that  the  round  towers  in  Ireland 
may  have  served  for  this  purpose. 

Lavabo  (Fr.  lavoir,  Ital.  lavatoio),  the  lavatory  for  washing  hands, 
generally  erected  in  the  cloisters  of  monasteries.  Those  at  Glou- 
cester, Norwich,  and  Lincoln  are  best  known.  A  very  curious 
one  at  Fontenay,  surrounding  a  pillar,  is  given  by  VioUet-le-Duc. 
In  general  it  is  a  sort  of  trough,  and  in  some  places  has  an  almery 
for  towels,  4c. 

LicH  Gate,  a  covered  gate  at  the  entrance  of  a  cemetery,  under  the 
shelter  of  which  the  mourners  rested  with  the  corpse,  while  the 
procession  of  the  clergy  came  to  meet  them.  _  There  is  a  very  fine 
one  at  Ashwell,  Herts. 

LiEKN"E  Rib,  a  rib  crossing  nearly  horizontally  from  the  ogive  ribs 
to  the  tiercerons  or  the  arc*  daubleaux,  or  forming  patterns  in 
fan  and  stellar  vaulting.     (See  GRorNED  VAtTLTixo. ) 

Lrp  MocU),  a  moulding  of  the  Perpendicular  period  like  a  hanging 
Up. 

Loft,  the  highest  room  in  a  house,  particularly  if  in  the  roof ;  also 
a  gallery  raised  up  in  a  church  to  contain  the  rood,  the  organ,  or 
singers. 

Loop  Hole  (Fr.  anftilre,  meurlriire,  Ital.  feritoia),  an  opening  in 
the  wall  of  a  building,  very  narrow  on  the  outside, 'and  splayed 
within,  from  which  arrows  or  darts  might  be  discharged  on  an 
enemy.  They  are  often  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  generally  have 
round  holes  at  the  ends.     (See  Otlets.) 

Lom-RE,  a  lantern  upon  the  roof  of  a  hall  for  the  passage  of  the 
smoke,  when  the  fire  was  made  on  the  pavement  in  the  middle. 
(See  Femerell,  Lantern.) 

LucARNE,  a  French  term  for  a  garret  window  ;  also  used  to  signify 
the  lights  or  small  windows  in  spires. 

LuyFERs  (probably  the  same  as  Louvres),  pieces  of  board,  slate,  or 
stone,  placed  slanting  so  as  to  exclude  the  rain,  but  to  allow  the 
passage  of  smoke,  the  sound  of  bells,  &c. 

Lunette,  the  French  term-for  the  circular  opening  in  the  groining 
of  the  lower  stories  of  towers  through  which  the  bells  are  drawn 
up. 

IIaohicouation  (Fr.  machieoulis),  an  opening  between  a  wall  and  a 
parapet,  formed  by  corbelling  over  the  latter,  so  that  the  defen- 
ders of  the  building  might  throw  down  darts,  stones,  and  some- 
times hot  sand,  melted  lead,  ic,  upon  their  assailants  below. 

Manor  House,  the  residence  of  the  suzerain  or  lord  of  the  manor  ; 
in  France  the  central  tower  or  keep  of  a  castle  is  often  called  the 
manoir,     (See  Keep.) 

Merlon,  the  solid  part  of  a  parapet  between  the  embrasures  of  a 
battlement,  sometimes  pierced  by  loop-holes. 

Metope  (Gr.  h(t6tt7i,  a  middle  space),  the  square  recess  between 
the  triglyphs  in  a  Doric  frieze.  It  is  sometimes  occupied  by 
sculptures. 

Mezzanine  (Ital.  meztantno,  dim.  of  mezzo,  the  middls),  a  low 
etory  between  two  lofty  ones.  It  ia  called  by  the  French  entresol, 
or  inter-story. 


Minsteb  (Ger.  MUnatcr),  probably  a  corruption  of  monasterinm — 
the  large  church  attached,  to  any  ecclesiastical  fraternity.  If  the 
latter  &  presided  over  by  a  bishop,  it  is  generally  called  a  Calhe- 
dral;  if  by  an  abbot,  an  yi'obey ;  if  by  a  prior,  a  Priory. 

Miserere  ,(Fr.  misiri'-.oTdt,  ItaL  predella),  a  seat  in  a  stall  of  a 
large  chtirch  made  to  turn  up  and  afford  support  to  a  person  in 
a  position  between  sitting  and  standing.  The  under  side  ia 
generally  carved  with  some  ornament,  and  very  often  with  strange 
grotesque  figures  and  caricatures  of  different  persons.    (See  StaU.  ) 

MiTP-E.  A  moulding  returned  upon  itself  at  right  angles  is  said  to 
mitre.  In  joinery  the  ends  of  any  two  pieces  of  wood  of  con* 
spending  form  cut  off  at  4o°  necessarily  abut  upon  one  another  bo 
as  to  form  a  right  angle,  and  are  said  to  mitre. 

MoDiLUON  (Lat.  modulus,  a  measure  of  proportion),  so  culed 
because  of  its  arrangement  in  regulated  aistacces,  the  enriched 
block  or  horizontal  bracket  generally  found  under  the  cornice  of 
the  Corinthian  entablature.  Less  ornamented,  it  is  sometimea 
used  in  the  Ionic     (See  also  Mutule.) 

Module  (Lat.  moduliu,  from  modus,  a  measure  or  rule).  Thia  ia 
a  term  which  has  been  generally  used  by  architects  in  determining 
the  relative  proportions  of  the  various  parts  of  a  columnar  ordi- 
nance. The  semidiameter  of  the  column  at  its  base  is  the  module, 
which  being  divided  into  thirty  parts  called  minates,  any  part  of 
the  composition  is  said  to  be  of  so  many  modules  and  minntee, 
or  minutes  alone,  in  height,  breadth,  or  projection.  The  whole 
diameter  is  now  generally  preferred  as  a  module,  it  being  a  better 
rule  of  proportion  than  its  half. 

Monastery,  a  set  of  buildings  adapted  for  the  reception  of  any  of 
the  various  orders  of  monks,  the  different  parts  of  which  are  de- 
scribed in  the  separate  article  Abbey. 

MoNOPTEKOS  (Gr.  ii6yt3s,  one,  or  single,  and  rrtfir,  a  wing). 
This  term  is  used  by  Titrurius  to  describe  a  temple  composed  of 
a  circular  range  of  columns  supporting  a  tholns,  cupola,  or  dome, 
but  without  walls.  (See  Peripteros.)  Such  an  edifice  would 
be  more  correctly  designated  as  Cyclostylar.     (See  Cyclosttli.  ) 

MoNOTRlGLTPH  (Gr.  ii6vos.  One,  or  single,  and  Tbioltpb,  q.v.)  The 
^tercolumniations  of  the  Doric  order  are  determined  by  the 
number  of  triglyphs  which  intervene  instead  of  the  number  of 
diameters  of  the  eoltmin  as  in  other  cases  ;  and  this  term  desig- 
nates the  ordinary  intercolumniation  of  one  triglyph. 

Monument,  a  name  given  to  a  tomb,  particularly  to  those  fima 
structures  recessed  in  the  walls  of  mediaeval  churches: 

Mosaic  (Lat.  opus  musivum,  ItaL  muaaico,  Fr.  motaique), 
pictorial  representations,  or  omameot^  formed  of  small  piece*  of 
stone,  marble,  or  enamel  of  various  colours.  In  Roman  house* 
the  floors  are  often  entirely  of  mosaic,  the  pieces  being  cubical 
There  are  several  fine  specimens  in  Westminster  Abbey,  parti- 
cularly the  pavement  of  the  choir. 

MOULDINO  (Lat.  modulus,  Ital.  modanatura,  Fr.  moulwre,  Ger. 
Simswerk).  VTben  any  work  is  wrought  into  long  regular  chan- 
nels or  projections,  forming  curves  or  rounds,  hollows,  tc,  it  is 
said  to  be  moulded,  and  each  separate  member  is  called  a  num/rf- 
ing.  In  mediaeval  architecture  the  principal  mouldings  are  those 
of  the  arches,  doors,  windows,  piers,  &c.  The  remains  of  Saxon 
work  are  so  few,  that  we  can  teU  but  little  about  these  mouldings, 
llie  arches  have  sometimes  a  simple  rib  on  them,  sometimes  are 
chamfered,  and  sometimes  are  quite  plain.  Early  Norman  work  ia 
much  the  same.  By  degrees,  however,  the  arrises  were  fiiniahed 
by  a  round  or  bowtell.  Later,  hoUows  and  rounds  together  became 
common,  and  the  arches  were  set  back  one  behind  another,  each 
being  frequently  supported  by  a  jamb-shaft  or  column,  though 
very  often  the  arch  mouldings  continued  down  the  jambs  without 
any  break.  In  the  Early  English  style,  the  mouldings,  for  eome 
time,  like  those  of  the  preceding  period,  formed  groups  set  back 
in  squares ;  they  are  smaller,  lighter,  more  graceful,  and  frequently 
very  deeply  undercut.  The  scroll  moulding  is  also  coBiffion. 
Small  fillets  now  became  very  frequent  in  the  outer  parts  of  the 
rounds.  This  has  often  been  called  the  keel  moulding,  from  its 
resemblance  in  section  to  the  bottom  of  a  ship  :  sometimes  also 
it  has  a  peculiar  hollow  on  each  side  like  two  wings.  Later  in 
the  Decorated  style  the  mouldings  are  more  varied  in  design, 
though  hollows  and  rounds  still  prevail.  The  undercnttingis  not 
so  deep,  fillets  abound,  ogees  are  more  frequent,  and  the  tnztv 
mould,  double  ogee,  or  double  ressaunt,  is  often  seen.  In  mtny 
places  the  strings  and  labels  are  a  round,  the  lower  half  of  which 
is  cut  off  by  a  plain  chamfer.  The  mouldings  in  the  later  styles 
in  some  degree  resemble  those  of  the  Decorated,  flattened  and 
extended;  they  run  more  into  one  another,  having  fewer  fillets, 
and  being  as  it  were  less  grouped.  One  of  the  principal  features 
of  the  change  is  the  substitution  of  one,  or  perhaps  two  (seldom 
more),  very  large  hoUows  in  the  set  of  mouldings.  These  hollows 
are  neither  circular  nor  elliptical,  but  obovate,  like  an  egg  cut 
across,  so  that  one-half  is  larger  than  the  other.  The  brace  mould 
also  has  a  small  bead,  where  the  two  ogees  meet.  Another  sort  of 
moulding,  which  has  been  called  a  Up  mould,  is  common  in  para- 
pets, bases,  and  weatherings.  For  the  ancient  moulding  see  the 
geue'al  article,  sufra. 
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MoTTLDiNOS,  'Orxamzktbd.  '  The  Saxon  and  early  Norman  moold- 
inga  do  not  seem  to  have  been  much  enriched,  but  the  complete 
and  later  styles  of  Norman  are  remarkable  for  a  profusion  of  orna- 
mentation, the  most  usual  of  which  is  what  is  called  the  zig-zag. 
This  seems  to  be  to  Norman  architecture  what  the  meander  or 
fret  was  to  the  Grecian  ;  but  it  was  probably  derived  from  the 
Saxons,  as  it  is  very  frequently  found  in  their  pottery.  Bezants, 
quatrefoils,  lozenges,  crescents,  billets,  heads  of  nails,  are  very 
common  ornaments  ;  besides  these,  battlements,  cables,  large 
ropes,  round  which  smaller  ropes  are  turned,  or,  as  our  sailors  say, 
"wormed,"  scallops,  pellets,  chains,  a  sort  of  conical   barrels, 

rint  stiff  foliages,  beaks  of  birds,  heads  of  fish,  ornaments  of 
ost  every  conceivable  kind,  are  sculptured  in  Norman  mould- 
ings ;  and  tney  are  used  in  such  profusion  as  has  been  attenijited 
in  no  other  style.  The  decorations  on  Early  English  mouldings 
are  chiefly  the  dog-tooth,  which  is  ooe  of  the  great  characteristics 
of  this  style,  though  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  Transition  Norman. 
It  is  generally  placed  in  a  deep  hollow  between  two  projecting 
mouldings,  the  dark  shadow  in  the  hollow  contrasting  in  a  very 
beautiful  way  with  the  lighi  in  these  mouldings.  In  this  period  and 
in  the  next  the  tympanum  over  doorways,  particularly  if  they  are 
double  doors,  is  highly  ornamented.  Those  of  the  Decorated 
period  resemble  the  former,  except  that  the  foliage  is  more  natural, 
and  the  dog-tooth  gives  way  to  the  ball-tlower.  Some  of  the 
hollows  also  are  ornamented  with  rosettes  set  at  intervals,  which 
are  sometimes  connected  by  a  running  tendril,  as  the  ball-flowers 
are  frequently.  Some  very  pleasing  leaf-like  ornaments  in  the 
labels  of  windows  are  often  found  in  Continental  architecture. 
In  the  Perpendicular  period  the  mouldings  are  ornamented  very 
frequently  by  square  four.'.eaved  flowers  set  at  intervals,  but  the 
two  characteristic  ornaments  of  the  time  are  running  patterns  of 
vine  leaves,  ■  tendrils,  and  grapes  in  the  hollows,  which  by  old 
writers  are  called  "vignettes  in  casements,"  and  upright  stiff 
leaves,  generally  called  the  Tudor  leaf.  On  the  Continent  mould- 
ings partook  much  of  the  same  character. 
Mdllion,  Munion,  often  corrupted  into  muTittng,  monyal  (Fr. 
meneau,  Ital.  regolo,  Ger.  Pensterpfoste).  The  perpendicular 
pieces  of  stone,  sometimes  like  (folumns,  sometimes  like  slender 

fliers,  which  divide  the  bays  or  lights  of  windows  or  screen  work 
rom  each  other.  In  all  styles,  in  less  important  work,  the 
muUions  are  often  simply  plain  chamfered,  and  more  commonly 
have  a  very  flat  hollow  on  each  side.  In  larger  buildings 
there  is  often  a  bead  orbowtell  on  the  edge,  and  often  a 
single  very  small  column  with  a  capital  ;  these  are  more  frequent 
in  foreign  work  than  in  English.  Instead  of  the  bowtell  they 
often  finish  with  a  sort  of  double  ogee.  As  tracery  grew  richer, 
the  windows  were  divided  by  a  larger  order  of  mullion,  between 
which  came  a  lesser  or  subordinate  set  of  mullions.  which -ran 
into  each  other. 

HuTULE  (Lat.  mutulus,  a  stay  or  bracket),  the  rectangular  impend- 
ing block  under  the  corona  of  the  Doric  cornice,  from  which 
guttae  or  drops  depend.  Mutule  is  equivalent  to  modillion, 
but  the  latter  term  is  applied  more  particularly  to  enriched 
blocks  or  brackets,  such  as  those  of  Ionic  and  Corinthian  entabla- 
turea. 

Naos  (Gr.  va6s,  a  temple).  This  term  is  sometimes  used  instead  of 
the  Latin  ctlla,  as  applied  to  the  interior  ;  strictly,  however,  it 
means  the  body  of  the  edifice  itself,  and  not  merely  its  Interior  or 
celL 

Harthex  (Or.  vipB-rii,  a  ferula  or  rule),  the  long  arcadod  porch 
forming  the  entrance  into  the  Christian  basilica.  Sometimes 
there  was  an  inner  narthex  or  lobby  before  entering  the  church. 
When  this  was  the  case,  the  former  was  called  exo-narthex,  and 
the  latter  eso-narthex.  In  che  Byzantine  churches  this  inner 
narthex  forms  part  of  the  solid  structure  of  the  church,  being 
marked  off  by  a  wall  or  row  of  columns,  whereas  in  the  Latin 
churches  it  was  usually  formed  only  by  a  wooden  or  other  tem- 
porary screen. 

Nave  (Lat.  navia,  Ital.  navata,  Fr.  nef,  Ger.  Schiff),  the  central 
part  between  the  arches  of  a  church,  which  formerly  was  separated 
from  a  chancel  or  choir  by  a  screen.  It  is  so  called  from  its 
fancied  resemblance  to  a  ship.  In  the  nave  were  generally 
placed  the  pulpit  and  font.  Abroad  it  often  also  contains  a  high 
altar,  hut  this  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  England.  Instances  of 
thia,  however,  are  to  be  found  at  Durham  and  St  Albans. 

Recking,  the  annulet  or  round,  or  series  of  horizontal  mouldings, 
which  separates  the  capital  of  a  column  from  the  plain  part  or  a 
shaft     (n  Norman  work  they  are  often  corded. 

Newel  ,fr.  noyau,  Ital.  albero  cCuna  scala,  Gen  Spindel),  in 
mediffival  architecture,  the  circular  ends  of  a  winding  staircase 
which  stand  over  each  other,  and  form  a  sort  of  cylindrical 
column. 

NfOHE  (Fr.  niche,  Ital.  nicchia,  Gr.  Nische),  a  recess  sunk  in  a 
wall,  generally  for  the  reception  of  a  statue.  They  sometimes 
ftre  terminated  by  a  simple  label,  but  more  commonly  by  a  canopy, 
and  with  a  bracket  or  corbel  lor  the  figure,  iu  which  case  they  are 
often  called  tabernacles. 


OoTASTTLE  (Or.  oKTiJ,  eight,  and  arvKot,  a  column),  a  portii'O  of 
eight  columns  in  front. 

OoEE  (Lat  cyma  rcversa,  Ital.  gola  driila,  gola  a  rovcscio,  Fr. 
cimaise,  doiiciru,  gorge,  gueule,  gueule  renversic,  talon,  Ger.  Hohl- 
Uistcn),  the  name  applied  to  a  moulding,  partly  a  hollow  uiid 
partly  a  round,  and  derived  no  doubt  from  its  resemblance  to  an 
0  placed  over  a  O.  It  is  raiely  found  in  Norman  work,  and  is 
not  very  common  in  Early  English,  It  is  of  frequent  use  in 
the  Decorated,  where  it  becomes  sometimes  double,  and  is 
called  a  wave  moulding  ;  and  later  still,  two  waves  are  connected 
with  a  small  bead,  which  is  then  called  a  trace  moulding.  In 
ancient  MS8.  it  is  called  a  Rf.ssaunt,  q.v. 

OoiVE,  a  term  applied  by  the  French  to  the  pointed  arch.  OoivB 
Rib,  the  main  ribs  which  cross  each  other  on  the  intersection  of 
the  vaulting.     (See  Groined  Vaulting.) 

Oratokt  (Fr.  oratoire),  a  small  chapel  or  plooo  for  prayer  for  the 
use  of  private  individuals,  generally  attached  to  a  mansion,  and 
sometimes  to  a  church.  The  name  is  also  givfin  to  small  chapels 
built  to  commemorate  some  special  deliverance. 

Order.  A  column  with  its  entablature  and  stylobate  is  so  called. 
The  term  is  the  result  of  the  dogmatic  laws  deduced  from  the 
writings  of  Vitruvius,  and  has  been  exclusively  appli«d  to  those 
arrangements  which  they  were  thought  to  warrant.  For  the 
ditferent  details  of  an  order,  see  Plate  XXIV.,  fig.  1, 

Order,  the  name  given  to  the  subordinate  mullions  and  tracery 
which  are  of  smaller  size  than  others  in  the  same  window,  ic.  It  is 
also  applied  to  the  groups  of  mouldings  arranged  on  square  faces 
set  back  behind  one  another  in  Norman  and  Early  English  work, 
and  not  cut  in  on  the  splayed  faces  of  the  jambs  and  arch  monlda 
as  in  subsequent  periods. 

Ordinance,  a  composition  of  some  particular  order  or  style.  It 
need  not  be  restricted  to  a  columnar  composition,  but  applies  to 
any  species  which  is  subjected  to  conventional  rules  for  its  arrange- 
ment. 

Oriel  or  Orykl.     See  Bay  "Window. 

Orthoorapiit  (Or.  hp66s,  straight  or  true,  and  ypa(p-fi,  a  description 
or  representation),  a  geometrical  elevation  of  a  building  or  other 
object,  in  which  it  is  represented  as  it  actually  exists  or  may 
exist,  and  not  perspectively,  or  as  it  would  appear. 

Orthostyle  (Gr.  op96s,  straight  or  true,  and  o-tCAoi,  a  column),  any 
straight  range  of  columns.  ,  This  is  a  term  suggested  to  designate 
what  is  generally  but  improperly  called  a  Peristyle,  q.v.,  that  is, 
columns  in  a  straight  row  or  range,  but  not  forming  a  portico. 

OssuAiRE.     See  Charnel  House. 

OvoLO  (from  the  Ital.,  meaning  egg-formed),  the  name  most  com- 
mpnly  applied  to  the  moukling  which  appears  to  have  originated 
in  the  moulded  head  of  the  Doric  column,  and  which,  with  an 
abacus,  formed  its  capital. 

Oylements,  a  word  used  in  the  Beauchamp  Roll,  signifying  tb« 
small  quatrefoil  lights  in  the  head  of  a  Perpendicular  window. 

Oylets,  or  OiELLETS,  a  name  sometimes  applied  to  the  arrow-slits 
in  towers,  &o. ;  but  it  seems  more  probable  its  strict  meaning  is 
the  round  hole  or  circle  with  which  these  terminate. 

Page,  the  landing  on  a  broad  step  in  a  stair ;  also  any  stage  raised 
above  the  floor. 

Pan  or  Pane.     See  Post  and  Pane  Work. 

Pane,  probably  a  diminutive  of  panneau,  a  term  applied  to  a  bay  of  a 
window,  compartment  of  a  partition,  side  of  a  tower,  turret,  &c. 
(See  Bay.) 

Panel  (Fr.  panneau,  Ital.  quadrcUo,  formelln,  Ger.  Feld),  properly 
th(  pi(  e  of  wood  framed  within  the  stylus  and  rails  of  a  door, 
filling  up  the  aperture,  but  often  applied  both  to  the  whole 
square  frame  and  the  sinking  itself  ;  also  to  the  ranges  of  sunken 
compartments  in  cornices,  corbel  tables,  groined  vaults,  ceilings, 
&c.  In  Norman  work  these  recesses  are  generally  shallow,  and 
more  of  the  nature  of  arcades.  In  Early  English  work  the  square 
panels  are  ornamented  with  quatrefoils,  cusped  circles,  &c.,  and 
the  larger  panels  are  often  deeply  recessed,  and  form  niches  with 
trefoil  heads  and  sometimes  canopies.  In  the  Decorated  style 
the  cusping  and  other  enrichments  of  panels  become  more  elabo- 
rate, and  tliey  are  often  filled  with  shields,  foliages,  and  some- 
times figures.  Towards  the  end  of  this  period  the  walls  of 
important  buildings  were  often  entirely  covered  with  long  or 
square  panels,  the  former  frequently  forming  niches  with  statues. 
The  use  of  panels  in  this  way  became  very  common  in  Perpendi- 
cular work,  the  wall  frequently  being  entirely  covered  with  long, 
short,  and  square  panels,  which  latter  are  frequently  richly 
cusped,  and  filled  with  every  species  of  ornament,  as  shields, 
bosses  of  foliage,  portcullis,  lilies,  Tudor  roses,  &c.  "Wooden 
panellings  very  much  resembled  those  of  stone,  except  in 
the  Tudor  period,  when  the  panels  were  enriched  by  a  varied 
design,  imitating  the  plaits  of  a  piece  of  linen  or  a  napk]n  folded 
in  a  great  number  of  parallel  lines.  This  is  generally  called  the 
liiien  pattern.  "Wooden  ceilings,  which  are  very  common,  are 
composed  of  thin  oak  boards  nailed  to  the  rafters,  collars,  fee, 
and  divided  into  panels  by  oak  mouldings  fixed  on  them,  nitl 
carved  bosses  at  tne  intersectiona 
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PABAmsK,  Parvise,  Parvtce,  a  wopl  of  uncertain  origin,  but 
supjiosed  to  be  a  corruption  of  paradisus,  an  enclosed  garden. 
Paradises  were  open  places  surrounded  witb  an  enceinte  or 
stone  parapet  in  front  of  cathedrals  or  other  great  buildings, 
and  probably  were  used  to  keep  the  people  from  pressing  on  and 
confusing  the  marshalling  of  the  public  processions.  That  at 
HOtre  Dam«,  at  Paris,  is  of  irregular  shape;  that  at  Amiens  was 
round.  Nothing  of  the  kind  is  left  in  Kngland,  though,  from  a 
passage  iu  Chaucer,  it  is  supposed  there  was  one  in  the  front  of 
Westminster  Hall.  The  Promplorium,  Parmlorum  calU  a  par- 
vise  parlatorium,  a  place  for  conversation.  The  small  chambers 
over  porches  have  also  been  named  parvises.  The  irregularly- 
shaped  cloister  at  Chichester  is  still  called  a  paradise. 

Paeiapet  (from  the  Italian  parapetto,  something  which  comes 
against  the  breast,  i.e.,  to  lean  against,  Fr.  parapet,  Ger.  Brust- 
wehrc),  a  dwarf  wall  along  the  edge  of  a  roof,  or  round  a  lead  flat, 
terrace  walk,  &c.,  to  prevent  persons  from  falling  over,  and  as  a 
protection  to  the  defenders  in  case  of  a  siege.  Parapets  are  either 
plain,  embattled,  perforated,  or  panelled.  The  last  two  are  found 
in  all  styles  except  the  Norman.  Plain  parapets  are  sitpply 
portions  of  the  wall  generally  overhanging  a  little,  with  a  coping 
at  the  top  and  corbel  table  below.  Embattled  parapets  are  some- 
times panelled,  but  oftcner  pierced  for  the  discharge  of  arrows,  &c. 
Perforated  parapets  are  pierced  in  various  devices — as  circles, 
trefoils,  quatrefoils,  and  other  designs — so  that  the  light  is  seen 
through.  Panelled  parapets  are  those  ornamented  by  a  series  of 
panels,  either  oblong  or  square,  and  more  or  less  enriched,  but 
are  not  perforated.  These  are  common  in  the  Decorated  and 
Perpendicular  periods. 

Parascenium,  in  a  Greek  theatre,  the  wall  at  the  back  of  the  stage. 

Pauastas  (Gr.  jropoo-TcCs,  standing  before),  an  end  pilaster,  the 
Greek  term  for  which  the  Latin-aTi^te  is  generally  used.  (See 
AnT^. ) 

Pakclose,  a  word  used  for  any  enclosure  to  a  chantry,  tomb,  &c. 

Parement,  a  French  term  for  the  outside  ashlar  or  casing  of  a 
rubble  wall,  which  is  tied  together  by  through  or  bond  stones. 
(See  Perp.ent.) 

PAUGErriNO,  a  species  of  plastering  decorated  by  impressing 
patterns  on  it  when  wet.  These  seem  generally  to  have  been 
made  by  sticking  a  number  of  pins  in  a  board  in  certain  lines  or 
curves,  and  then  pressing  on  the  wet  plaster  in  various  directions, 
80  as  to  form  geometrical  figures.  Sonretimes  these  devices  are 
in  relief,  and  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  represent  figures,  birds, 
foliages,  &c.;  fine  examples  are  to  be  seen  at  Ipswich,  Maidstone, 
Newark,  &c.  The  word  (which  is  Latinised  gypsacio  in  the 
Fromptorium)  may  be  derived  from  the  old  French  giter,  to  cast, 
to  throw,  as  outside  plastering  is  often  thrown  against  the  laths 
to  make  it  adhere  better.     (See  Kough  Cast.) 

?arvise.     See  Paradise. 

Patin,  Patan'D,  from  the  French  patin,  a  wooden  sole,  clog,  or 
patten.  The  sills  in  timber-framing  are  thus  named  in  some  old 
works,  though  modem  French  authors  call  them  sabliirea. 

Pedestal.  An  insulated  stylobate  is  for  the  most  part  so  called. 
The  term  is,  moreover,  generally  applied  to  any  parallelogramic 
or  cylindrical  mass,  used  as  the  stand  or  support  of  any  single 
object,  as  a  statue  or  vase. 

Pediment,  that  part  of  a  portico  which  rises  above  its  entablature 
to  inclose  the  end  of  the  roof,  whose  triangular  form  it  takes. 
The  cornice  of  the  entablature,  or  its  corona,  and  part  of  the  bed- 
mould  only,  with  the  addition  of  a  cymatium,  bounds  its  inclined 
sides,  and  gives  it  an  obtuse  angle  at  the  apex.  In  Pointed  archi- 
tecture, however,  the  angle  of  a  pediment  is  for  the  most  part 
acute. 

Pendent,  a  name  given  to  an  elongated  boss,  either  moulded  or 
foliated,  such  as  hang  down  from  the  intersection  of  groins, 
especially  in  fan  tracery,  or  at  the  end  of  hammer  beams. 
Sometimes  long  corbels,  under  the  wall  pieces,  have'been  so  called. 
The  name  has  also  been  given  to  the  large  masses  depending  from 
enriched  ceilings,  in  the  later  works  of  the  Pointed  style. 

Pendent  Posts,  a  name  given  to  those  timbers  which  hang  down 
the  side  of  a  wall  from  the  plate,  and  which  receive  the  hammer 
braces. 

Pendentive,  a  nartle  given  to  an  arch  which  cuts  oft,  as  it  were, 
the  corners  of  a  square  building  internally,  so  that  the  super- 
structure may  become  an  octagon  or  a  dome.  In  mediaeval  archi- 
tecture these  arches,  when  under  a  spire  in  the  interior  of  a 
tower,  are  called  Squinches  (which  see). 

PERiBOLns  (Gr.  irtpt,  around  or  about,  and  /3iiAAu,  to  throw),  an 
inclosure.  Aty  inclosed  space  is  a  peribolus  ;  but  the  term  is 
applied  more  particularly  to  the  sacred  enclosure  about  a  temple. 
The  wall  forming  the  enclosure  is  also  called  the  peribolus. 

t'ERiPTEROS  (Gr.  irep(,  around  or  about,  and  irrtpiiv,  a  wing),  a 
temple  or  other  structure  with  the  columns  of  its  end  prostyles, 
or  porticoes,  returned  on  its  sides  as  wings  at  the  distance  of  one 
intercolumniation  from  the  walls.  Almost  all  the  Doric  temples 
of  the  Greeks  were  peripteraL  The  term  is  applied  by  Vitruvius 
to  peristylar  structures. 


Peristyle  (Gr.  vtpi,  around  or  about,  and  <ttCAoj,  a  column),  > 
range  of  columns  encircling  an  edifice,  such  as  that  which  sur- 
rounds the  cylindrical  drum  under  the  cupola  of  St  Paul's.  The 
columns  of  a  Greek  peripteral  temple  form  a  pristyle  also,  the 
former  being  a  circular,  and  the  latter  a  quadrilateral  peristyle. 

Perpent  Stones  (Fr.  parpaing),  bond  or  "through  stones,'  the 
Siaritioi  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Long  stones  going  light 
through  walls,  and  .tying  them  together  from  face  to  face. 

Perron,  the  grand  flight  of  external  steps  entering  the  mansions 
of  the  mediaeval  nobility  or  high  officials,  and  considered  in  itself 
as  a  mark  of  jurisdiction,  as  it  is  said  that  sentence  was  then 
pronounced  against  criminals,  who  were  afterwards  executed  at 
the  foot  of  the  steps — as  at  the  Giant  Stairs  at  Venice.  One  of 
the  finest  later  examples  is  the  flight  in  tt  e  Horse-shoe  Court  at 
FontainebJeau. 

PEW8(Lat.  and  Gi.  podium;  comp.  Fr.  pui),  fixed  seats  in  churches, 
composed  of  wood  framing,  mostly  with  ornamented  ends.  They 
seem  to  have  come  into  general  use  early  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VI.,  and  to  have  been  rented  and  "well  payed  for  '  (see  Bale's 
Image  of  Both  Churches)  before  the  Beformaiion.  Some  bench 
ends  are  certainly  ot  Decorated  character,  and  some  have  been 
considered  to  be  ot  the  Early  English  period.'  They  are  some- 
times of  plain  oak  board,  2 J  to  3  inches  thick,  chamfered,  and 
with  a  necking  and  finial  generally  called  a  poppy  head;  others 
are  plainly  panel'ed  with  bold  cappings;  in  others  the  panels  are 
ornamented  with  tracery  or  with  the  lirun  pattern,  and  sometimes 
with  running  foliages.  The  divisions  are  filled  in  with  thin 
chamfered  boarding,  sometimes  reaching  to  the  floor,  and  some- 
times only  from  the  capping  to  the  seat. 

Piers,  the  solidparts  of  a  wall  between  windows  and  between  voids 
generally.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  masses  of  brickwork  or 
masonry  which  are  insulated  to  form  supports  to  gates  or  to  carry 
arches. 

PiONON,  a  French  term  for  the  gable  of  a  roof.     (See  Gable.) 

Pilaster  (from  Lat.  pila,  a  pillar),  an  inferior  sort  of  column  or 
pillar;  a  projection  from  or  against  a  pier,  with  the  form  and 
decorations  of  antae,  but  frequently  (always  in  Roman  examples) 
having  capitals,  like  those  of  columns,  assigned  them. 

Pillar,  or  Pyller  (Fr.  pilier,  \tsi.  pilastro,  colonna,  Ger.  P/eiler),  a 
word  generally  used  to  express  the  round  or  polygonal  piers  or 
those  surrounded  with  clustered  columns,  which  carry  the  main 
arches  of  a  building.  Saxon  and  early  Norman  pillars  «u^ 
generally  stout  cylindrical  shafts  built  up  of  small  stones.  Some- 
times, however,  they  are  quite  square,  sometimes  with  other 
squares  breaking  out  of  them  (this  is  more  common  on  the  Conti- 
nent), sometimes  with  angular  shafts,  and  sometimes  they  are  plain 
octagons.  In  Romanesque  Norman  work  the  pillar  is  sometimes 
square,  with  two  or  more  semicircular  or  half  columns  attached- 
In  the  Early  English  period  the  pillars  become  loftier  and  lighter, 
and  in  most  important  buildings  are  a  series  of  clustered  columns, 
frequently  of  marble,  placed  aide  by  side,  sometimes  set  at  inter- 
vals round  a  circular  centre,  and  sometimes  almost  touching  each 
other.  These  shafts  are  often  wholly  detached  from  the  central 
pillar,  though  grouped  round  it,  in  which  case-  they  are  almost 
always  of  Purbeck  or  Bethersden  marbles.  In  Decorated  work 
the  shafts  on  plan  are  very  often  placed  round  a  square  set  angle- 
wise,  or  a  lozenge,  the  long  way  down  the  nave ;  the  centre  or 
core  itself  is  often  worked  into  hollows  or  other  mouldings,  to 
show  between  the  shafts,  and  to  form  part  of  the  composition. 
In  this  and  the  latter  part  of  the  previous  style  there  is  generally 
a  fillet  on  the  outer  part  of  the  shaft,  forming  what  has  been 
called  a  keel  moulding.  They  are  also  often  as  it  were  tied  together 
by  bands  formed  of  rings  of  stone  and  sometimes  of  metal.  About 
this  period,  too,  these  intermediate  mouldings  run  np  into  and 
form  part  of  the  arch  moulds,  the  impost  not  being  continuous ; 
or  rather  there  is  no  impost,  but  the  shafts  have  each  their  own 
separate  cap.  (See  Impost.)  This  arrangement  became  much 
more  frequent  in  the  Perpendicular  period;  in  fact  it  was  almost 
universal,  the  commonest  section  being  a  lozenge  set  with  the 
long  side  from  the  nave  to  the  aisle,  and  not  towards  the  other 
arches,  as  in  the  Decorated  period,  with  four  shafts  at  the  angles, 
between  which  were  shallow  mouldings,  one  of  which  in  general 
was  a  wide  hollow,  sometimes  with  wave  moulds.  As  the 
pillar  altogether  by  the  arrangement  was  wider  than  the  wall 
above,  the  shafts  facing  the  nave  ran  up  to  the  roof,  and  served  in 
place  of  the  vaulting  shafts  of  the  previous  periodji.  The  small 
pillars  at  the  jambs  of  doors  and  windows,  and  in  arcades,  and  also 
those  slender  columns  attached  to  pillars,  or  standing  detached, 
are  generally  called  Shafts  (which  see.) 

Pillowed.  A  swollen  or  rounded  frieze  is  said  to  be  pillowed  or 
pulvinated. 

Pinnacle  (Fr.  pinocle,  finoisan,  Ital.  pi7uico7o,— literally  a  little 
feather — Ger.  Pinnakyl),  an  ornament  originally  forming  the 
cap  or  crown  of  a  buttress  or  small  turret,  but  afterwards  used  ou 
parapets  at  the  comers  of  towers  and  in  many  other  situations. 
Some  writers  have  stated  there  were  no  Norman  pinnacles  ;  but 
conical  caps  to  circular  buttresses,  with  a  sort  of  finial^  are  not 
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Tincommon  in  France  at  very  early  periods.  ViolIet-le-Duo  gives 
eiftjnples  Irum  St  Oermer  and  St  Kerai,  and  there  is  one  of 
similar  form  at  the  west  front  of  Rochester  Cathedral.  In  the 
later  Iforman  period,  two  examples  have  been  cited,  one  from 
Bredon  in  Worcestershire,  and  the  other  from  Cleeve  in  Glou- 
cestershire. In  these  the  buttresses  run  up,  forming  a  sort  of 
square  turret,  and  crowned  with  a  pyramidal  cap,  very  much  like 
those  of  the  next  period,  the  Early  English.  In  this  and  the 
following  styles  the  pinnacle  seems  generally  to  have  had  its 
sppropriate  uses.  It  was  a  weight  to  counteract  the  thrust  of  the 
groining  of  roofs,  particularly  where  there  were  flying  buttresses  ; 
it  stopped  the  tendency  to  slip  of  the  stone  copings  of  the  gables, 
s&d  counterpoisc'd  the  thrust  of  spires ;  it  formed  the  piers  to 
steady  the  elegant  perforated  parapets  of  later  periods  ;  and  in 
France  especially  served  to  counterbalance  the  weight  of  overhang- 
ing corbel  tables,  huge  gargoyles,  &c.  In  the  Early  English  period 
the  smaller  buttresses  frequently  finished  with  Gadlets  (which 
see),  and  the  more  important  with  pinnaoles  supported  with 
clustered  shafts.  At  this  period  the  pinnacles  were  often  sup- 
ported on  these  shafts  alone,  and  were  open  below  ;  and  in  larger 
work  in  this  and  the  subsequent  perioas  they  frequently  form 
niches  and  contain  statues.  About  the  Transition  and  during 
the  Decorated  period,  the  different  faces  above  the  angle  shafts 
often  finish  with  gablets.  Those  of  the  last-named  period  are 
much  richer,  and  are  generally  decorated  with  crockets  and  fmials, 
and  sometimes  with  ball-flowers.  Very  fine  groups  are  found  at 
Beverley  Minster  and  at  the  rise  of  the  spire  ot  St  Mary's,  Oxford. 
Perpendicular  pinnacles  differ  but  little  from  Decorated,  except 
that  the  crockets  and  finiala  are  of  later  character.  They  are 
also  often  set  angle-ways,  particularly  on  parapets,  and  the  shafts 
are  panelled.  In  France,  pinnacles,  like  spires,  seem  to  have 
been  in  use  earlier  than  in  England.  There  are  small  pinnacles  at 
the  angles  of  the  tower  in  the  Abbey  of  Saintes.  At  Ronllet 
there  are  pinnacles  in  a  similar  position,  each  composed  of  four 
small  shafts,  with  caps  and  bases  surmounted  with  small  pyra- 
midal spires.  In  oil  these  examples  the  towers  have  semicircular 
headed  windows. 

PisciNJE,  one  or  more  hollows  or  cuvettes  near  the  altars,  with  drains 
to  take  away  the  water  used  in  the  ablutions  at  the  mass.  They 
seem  at  first  to  have  been  mere  cups  or  small  basins,  supported 
on  perforated  stems,  placed  close  to  the  wall,  and  aftenvards  to 
have  been  recessed  therein  and  covered  with  niche  heads,  which 
often  contained  shelves  to  serve  as  aumbries.  They  are  rare  in 
England  till  the  18th  century,  after  which  there  is  scarcely  an 
altar  without  one.  They  frequently  take  the  fomi  of  a  double 
niche,  with  a  shaft  between  the  arched  heads,  which  are  often 
filled  with  elaborate  tracing. 

Pitch  or  a  Roof,  the  proportion  of  the  height  of  a  roof  to  its  span. 
(See  Gable.) 

Plak,  a  horizontal  geometrical  section  of  the  walls  of  a  building  ; 
or  indications,  on  a  horizontal  plane,  of  the  relative  positions  of 
the  walls  and  partitions,  witn  the  varions  openings,  such  as 
windows  and  doorS;  recesses  and  projections,  chimneys  and 
chimney-breasts,  columns,  pilasters,  &c.  This  term  is  often 
incorrectly  used  in  the  sense  of  Design,  q.v. 

Planceer  is  sometimes  used  in  the  same  sense  as  soffit,  but 
is  more  correctly  applied  to  the  soffit  of  the  corona  in  a  cornice. 

PlASTERrsG  (Fr.  pldlre,  Ital.  intonaco,  Ger.  Putzarbeit),  a  mixture 
of  lime,  hair,  and  sand,  to  cover  lath-work  between  timbers  or 
rou"h  walling,  used  from  the  earliest  times,  and  very  common 
in  Roman  work.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  too,  it  was  used  not 
only  in  private  but  in  public  constructions.  On  the  inside 
face  of  old  rubble  walls  it  was  not  only  used  for  purposes  of 
cleanliness,  rough  work  holding  dirt  and  dust,  but  as  a  ground 
for  distemper  painting  (tempera,  or,  as  it  is  often  improperly 
called,  /resco\  a  species  of  ornament  often  used  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  At  St  Alban's  Abbey  the  Norman  work  is  plastered  and 
covered  with  lines  imitating  the  joints  of  stone.  The  same  thing 
is  found  in  the  Perpendicular  work  at  Ash  in  Kent.  On  the 
outside  of  the  like  walls,  and  often  of  wood-framing,  it  was  used 
as  rough  cast ;  when  ornamented  in  patterns  outside,  it  is  called 
pargetting. 

Plinth  (Gr.  w\Mos,   a  square  tile).     In  the  Roman  orders  the 

^  lowest  member  of  the  base  of  a  column  is  square  and  vertically 
■  faced ;   this  is  called  a  plinth. 

PODITTM,  strictly  something  upon  or  against  which  the  foot  may  be 
.  placed  ;  and  in  this  sense,  probably,  it  was  applied  to  the  wall 
which  bounds  the  arena  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  is  thereby  at 
the  feet  of  the  most  advanced  of  the  spectators. 

PoLTTRiGLTPH,  an  i  ntercolunmiation  in  the  Doric  order  of  more 
than  two  triglj-phs.  (See  Mo-..otkioltph,  Ditbigltph,  and 
Tkioltph.) 

Poiuc£L,  a  name  given  to  any  round  knob,  as  a  bosa^  a  finial,  &c. 

'OPPY  Heads,  probably  from  the  French  pouple,  the  finials  or  other 

ornaments  which  terminate  the  tops  of  bench  ends,  either  to  pewa 

or  stalls.     They  are  sometimes  small  human  heads,  sometimes 

tichlycafred  imases,  knote  of  foliages,  or  ludals,  and  rometiuiss 


Jlcu,rs-cU-lii  simply  cut  oot  of  the  thickness  of  the  bench  end 
and  chamfered. 
Porch  (Gr.  yipBril,  Lat.  porlicus,  Fr.  porcht,  Ital.  portieerGer. 
J'orhalle),  a  covered  erection  forming  a  shelter  to  the  entrance 
door  of  a  large  building.  The  earliest  knon-n  are  the  long  arcaded 
porches  in  front  of  the  early  Christian  basilicas,  called  N.vkthex 
(which  see).  In  later  times  they  assume  two  forms — one  the 
projecting  erection  covering  the  entrance  at  the  west  front  of 
cathedrals,  and  divided  into  three  or  more  doorways,  &c.,  and 
the  other  a  kind  of  covered  chambers  o)>en  at  the  ends,  and  having 
small  windows  at  the  sides  as  a  protection  from  rain.  These 
generally  stand  on  the  north  or  south  sides  of  churches,  though 
in  Kent  there  arc  a  few  instances  (as  Suodland  and  Boxh^y)  where 
they  are  at  the  west  ends.  Porches  are  of  very  early  use.  Those 
of  the  Norman  period  generally  have  but  little  projection,  and  are 
sometimes  so  flat  as  to  be  but  little  more  than  outer  dressings 
and  hood-moulds  to  the  inner  doo:.  They  are,  however,  often 
very  richly  ornamented,  and,  as  at  Southwell  in  England  and 
Keiso  in  Scotland,  have  rooms  over,  which  have  been  erroneously 
called  parvises.  (See  Paradise.)  Early  Engli-sh  porches  are 
much  longer,  or  project  much  further  from  the  faces  of  the 
churches  to  which  they  are  attached,  and  in  larger  and  more 
important  buildings  have  very  frequently  rooms  above  ;  the  gables 
are  generally  bold  and  high  pitched.  In  larger  buildings  also, 
OS  at  Wells,  St  Albans,  iic,  tlie  interiors  are  very  rich  in  design, 
quite  as  much  so,  in  fact,  as  the  exteriors.  Decorated  and  Per- 
pendicular porches  partake  of  much  the  same  characteristics,  the 
pitch  of  roof,  mouldings,  copings,  battlements,  &c. ,  being  of 
course  influenced  by  the  taste  of  the  time.  As  a  general  rule, 
however,  the  later  porches  had  rooms  over  them  more  frequently 
than  in  earlier  times ;  these  are  often  approached  from  the  lower 
story  by  small  winding  stairs,  and  sometimes  have  fire-places, 
and  are  supposed  to  have  served  as  vestries  ;  and  sometimes  there 
are  the  remains  of  a  piscina,  and  relics  of  altars,  as  if  they  had  been 
used  as  chantry  chapels.  It  is  probable  there  were  wooden 
porches  at  all  periods,  particularly  in  those  places  where  stone 
was  scarce  ;  but,  as  may  be  expected  from  their  expo^d  position, 
the  earliest  have  decayed.  At  Cobham,  Surrey,  there  was  one 
that  had  ranges  of  semicircular  arches  in  oak  at  the  sides,  of  strong 
Norman  character,  which  is  now  unfortunately  destroyed.  It 
is  said  there  are  several  in  which  portions  of  Early  English 
work  still  are  traceable,  as  at  Chevington,  in  Sull'olk.  In  the 
Decorated  and  later  periods,  however,  wooden  porches  are  very 
common,  some  plain,  and  others  with  richly  carved  tracery  and 
barge  boards  ;  these  frequently  stand  on  a  sort  of  half  story  of 
stone  work  or  bahut.  The  entrance  porches  at  the  west  end  of 
our  cathedrals  are  generally  called  ^orioZs,  and  where  they  assume 
the  character  of  separate  buildings,  are  designated  galilees.  Both 
these  are  more  common  on  the  Continent  than  in  England. 
Many  of  the  French  cathedrals  have  the  doors  so  deeply  recessed 
as  to  be  almost  like  open  porches.  These  are  called  porlaiU  or 
poi'tes  abritii.  Many,  however,  have  detached  porches  in  front 
of  the  portals  themselves.  The  noblest  example  of  an  open 
projecting  western  porch  in  England,  and  probably  in  the  wprld, 
IS  at  Peterborough,  of  the  Early  English  period,  attached  to  the 
Early  Norman  nave. 

Portal  (Fr.  portail,  Ital.  portone),  a  name  given  to  the  deeply 
recessed  and  richly  decorated  entrance  doors  to  the  cathedrals  on 
the  Continent. 

PoRTCULLts  (M.  Lat.  cataracta,  Fr.  herse,  couUsse,  Ital.  saracinesca, 
Ger.  Fallgalter),  a  strong-framed  grating  of  oak,  the  lower  points 
shod  with  iron,  and  sometimes  entirely  made  of  metal,  hung  so 
as  to  slide  up  and  down  in  grooves  with  counterbalances,  and 
intended  to  protect  the  gateways  of  castles,  &c.  The  defenders 
having  opened  the  gates  and  lowered  the  portcullis,  could  send 
arrows  and  darts  through  the  gratings,  and  yet  the  assailants 
could  not  enter.  One  of  these  constructions  was  in  existence 
until  modem  times  ill  a  gateway  at  York  ;  they  are  said  not  to 
be  older  than  the  12th  century,  and  were  probably  (as  their 
Italian  name  imports)  invented  as  a  defence  against  the  sudden 
attacks  of  the  Saracens  on  the  coasts  of  that  country. 

Portico  (an  Italicism  of  the  Lat.  porticus),  an  open  space  before 
the  door  or  other  entrance  to  any  building  fronted  witn  columns. 
A  portico  is  distinguished  as  prostyle  or  in  antis  according  as  it 
projects  from  or  recedes  within  tlie  building,  and  is  further 
designated  by  the  number  of  columns  it«  front  may  consist  of. 
(See  DiSTTLE,  Tetbastyle,  Hexastyle,  Octabtyle,  kc.) 

Porticus.  In  an  amphiprostylar  or  perip.eral  temple  this  term 
is  used  to  distinguish  the  portico  at  the  entrance  from  that  behind, 
^•.hich  is  called  the  posticum. 

Post  AhT)  Fa:jb  Work,  a  name  given  to  the  carpentry  framing  of 
old  wooden  houses,  panne  in  old  French  signifying  any  hori- 
zontal piece  of  timber,  as  a  head,  siU,  or  purlin,  though  its  use 
now  is  confined  to  the  latter,  sills  and  plates  r.t  present  being 
called  salliirea .  Where  timber  was  abundant,  and  stone  scarce 
and  dear  to  work,  timber-frajied  houses  naturtilly  abounded. 
The  posts  or  uprights  seem  in  early  times   to  have  bnen  con- 
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structed  of  small  oak  trees,  6  or  7  inches  square,  roughly  trimmed 
by  the  aze ;  the  girders,  &c.,  are  larger,  but  seldom  seem  to  have 
been  sawn.  The  framing  of  the  lower  story  generally  stands  on 
a  sort  of  plinth  or  bahut  of  stone* or  brick,  sometimes  as  high  as 
the  window  sills,  and  the  other  fronts  are  each  framed  separately; 
and  as  the  joists  of  each  story  project  over  those  of  that  below, 
each  story  also  projects,  till,  in  narrow  streets,  it  is  said  the 
houses  almost  touched  each  other  at  the  top.  To  strengthen 
the  framing,  it  was  customary  to  tie  the  angles  together  with 
circular  braces  cut  out  of  the  crooked  boughs  of  trees,  and  to 
fill  in  under  aud  sometimes  over  the  window  openings  with 
cross  struts,  sometimes  like  the  St  Andrew's  cross,  and  sometimes 
in  circles  i^nd  various  designs.  The  main  posts  also  were  streng- 
thened inside  and  out  with  a  sort  of  projecting  corbels,  called  in 
French  liens  or  tUcharges,  and  by  us  spcrvers,  which  helped  to 
carry  the  projecting  plates  above.  In  the  better  sort  of  work 
these  timbers  are  chamfered  and  sometimes  carved,  and  the  gables 
have  rich  barge  boards  ;  the  roofs  invariably  have  great  projec- 
tions to  throw  off  the  wet,  and  the  jntting  of  the  stories,  one  over 
the  other,  no  doubt  was  intended  for  the  same  purpose.  Old 
post  and  pane  work  is  put  together  with  mortices  and  tenons 
pinned  with  pins  or  trunnels  of  hard  wood  ;  very  often  there  is 
not  a  nail  in  the  whole  constraction.  The  intermediate  npright 
posts  or  quarters  were  called  prick  posts.  All  these  houses  are 
plastered,  rough  cast,  or  pargetted  between  the  timbers,  some- 
times in  handsome  designs  ;  and  as  the  old  oak  gets  black  with 
age,  or  as  the  timbers  are  often  rubbed  over  with  oil,  and  the 
plaster  whited,  they  are  called  in  England  black  aiid  white  houses. 
(See  Pargetting  and  Pi^steeiitg.)  Several  churches  in  E.isex 
have  post  and  pane  work. 

Postern,  a  small  gateway  in  the  enceinte  of  a  castle,  abbey,  &c., 
from  which  to  issue  and  enter  unobserved.  They  are  often  called 
Sally  Ports. 

Posticcm  (Lat.)  A  portico  behind  a  temple.  (See  Foetictjb  and 
Portico.) 

Pbeceptort,  a  small  establishment  of  the  Knights  Templars, 
managed  by  a  preceptor,  a  subordinate  officer  to  a  master,  in  the 
same  way  as  a  priory  was  by  a  prior,  and  not  an  abbot. 

Pbesbvtery  (Lat.  presbyUriuyn,  Ital.  prcsbiterio,  Fr.  prcsbytire),  a 
word  applied  to  various  parts  of  large  churches  in  a  very 
ambiguous  way.  Some  consider  it  to  be  the  choir  itself;  others, 
what  is  now  named  the  sacrarium.  Traditionally,  however,  it 
seems  to  be  applied  to  the  vacant  space  between  the  back  of  the 
high  altar  and  the  entrance  to  the  lady  chapel,  as  at  Lincoln  and 
Chichester  ;   in  other  words,  the  Back  or  Retro  Choir. 

Pbice  Posts,  an  old  name  given  sometimes  to  the  queen  posts  of  a 
roof,  and  sometimes  to  the  filling  in  quarters  in  framing.  (See 
Post  and  Pane.) 

Priory,  a  monastic  establishment,  generally  in  connection  with  an 
abbey,  and  presided  over  by  a  prior,  who  was  a  subordinate  to 
the  abbot,  and  held  much  the  same  relation  to  that  dignitary  as 
a  dean  does  to  a  bishop.     (See  Abbey.) 

Procession  Path  (Lat.  ambitus  tempU),  the  route  taken  by  prDces- 
sions  on  solemn  days  in  large  churches — up  the  north  aisle, 
round  behind  the  high  altar,  down  the  south  aisle,  and  then  np 
the  centre  of  the  nave. 

Pkonaos  (Gr.  irpi,  before,  and  yais,  a  temple),  the  inner  portico  of 
a  temple,  or  tne  space  between  the  porticus,  or  outer  portico,  and 
the  door  opening  into  the  cells.  This  is  a  conventional  use  of  the 
term  ;   for,  strictly,  the  pronaos  is  the  portico  itself. 

PBOPTiiSUM  (Gr.  irp6,  before,  and  jtu.Xt),  a  portal),  any  stmcture  or 
structures  forming  the  entrance  to  the  peribolus  of  a  temple  ;  also 
the  space  lying  between  the  entrance  and  the  temple.  In 
common  usage  this  term  in  the  plural  (propylaea)  is  almost 
restricted  to  the  entrance  to  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  which  is 
known  by  it  as  a  name.  The  form  propylon  occurs  in  the  Latin 
of  Vitruvius. 

Proscenium,  the  stage  in  ancient  theatres. 

Prosttle  (Gr.  wp6,  before,  and  <rTC\<ji,  a  column),  a  portico  in 
whi^h  the  columns  project  &om  the  building  to  which  it  is 
attached. 

PsEL'DO-DiPTERAL  (Gr.  i^euj-^r,  false,  and  DlPTEBOS,  q.v.),  false 
double-winged.  When  the  inner  row  of  columns  of  a  dipteral 
arrangement  is  omitted  and  the  space  from  the  wall  of  the 
building  to  the  columns  is  preserved,  it  is  pseudo-dipteral.  The 
portico  of  University  College,  London,  is  pseudo-dipterally 
arranged,  the  returning  columns  on  the  ends  or  sides  not  being 
carried  through  behind  those  in  front. 

PsEtiDO- Peripteral  (Gr.  if-euS^jj,  false,  and Pzritteros,  q.v.),  false- 
winged.  A  temple  having  the  columns  on  its  flanks  attached  to 
the  walls,  instead  of  being  arranged  as  in  a  peripteros,  is  said  to 
be  a  pseudo-peripteral. 

Pulpit  (Ft.  chaire  de  tiglise,  Ital.  pulpito,  Ger.  Kanzel),  a  raised 
platform  with  enclosed  front,  whence  sermons,  homilies,  &o. ,  were 
delivertd.  Pulpits  were  probably  derived  in  their  modern  form 
from  the  ambones  in  the  early  Christian  church.  There  are  many 
old  pulpits  of  stone,  though  the  majontv  are  of  wood.     Those  in 


churches  are  generally  hexagonal  or  octagonal  ;  and  some  stand 
on  stone  basae,  and  others  on  slender  wooden  stems,  like  columns. 
The  designs  vary  acijording  to  the  periods  in  which  they  were 
erected,  having  panelling,  tracery,  cuspings,  crockets,  and  other 
ornaments  then  in  use.  Some  are  extremely  rich,  and  ornamented 
with  colour  and  gilding.  A  few  also  have  fine  canopies  or 
sounding-boards.  Theii-  usual  place  is  in  the  nave,  mostly  on  the 
north  side,  against  the  second  pier  from  the  chancel  arch. 
Pulpits  for  addressing  the  people  in  the  open  air  were  common 
in  the  mediaeval  period,  and  stood  near  a  road  or  cross.  Thus 
there  was  one  at  Spital  Fields,  and  one  at  St  Paul's,  London. 
External  pulpits  still  remain  at  Magdalene  College,  Oxford,  and 
at  Shrewsbury.  Pulpits,  or  rather  places  for  reading  during  th' 
meals  of  the  monks,  are  found  in  the  refectories  at  Chester, 
Beaulieu,  Shrewsbury,  &c.,  in  England  ;  and  at  St  Martin  des 
Champs,  St  Germain  des  Pr^s,  ic,  in  France  ;  also  in  the 
cloisters  at  St  Di^  and  St  Lo.  Shortly  after  the  Beformation 
the  canons  ordered  pulpits  to  be  erected  in  all  churches  where 
there  were  none  before.  It  is  supposed  that  to  this  circumstance 
we  owe  so  many  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth  and  James.  Many  of 
them  are  very  beautifully  and  elaborately  carved,  and  are  evi 
dently  of  Flemish  workmanship.  The  pulpits  in  the  Mahometan 
mosques  are  quite  different  in  form,  being  usually  canopied  and 
approached  by  a  straight  flight  of  steps.  These  have  a  doorway 
at  the  foot,  with  an  architrave,  and  boldly  moulded  head  ;  the 
whole  of  the  wonk  to  this  and  to  the  stairs,  parapet,  and  pulpit 
itself  being  of  wood,  richly  inlaid,  and  often  in  tart  gorgeously 
painted  and  gilt. 

Pulv^inated  (Lat.  pulvinus,  a  cushion  or  bolster),  a  term  used  to 
express  the  swelling  or  bolstering  of  the  frieze  which  is  found  in 
some  of  the  inferior  works  of  the  Roman  school,  and  is  coznmon 
ia  Italian  practice.     It  is  used  indifferently  with  pillowed. 

Ptcxostyle  (Gr.  ttvkvSs,  dense,  and  {ttOXoj,  a  column),  having 
columns  thickly  set.  The  space  or  intercolumniation  implied  by 
this  term  is  one  diameter  and  a  half.     (See  Ecstyle.) 

QtTAiiREL,  QtJAKET  (from  the  French  carri,  square),  any  square- 
shaped  opening  ;  applied  in  the  Beauchamp  Roll  to  the  quatre- 
foils  in  Perpendicular  windows,  sometimes  to  squares  of  paving, 
but  most  commonly  to  the  lozenge-shaped  cieces  of  glass  in  lead 
casements. 

Qu.\rtees,  the  main  upright  posts  in  framing,  sometimes  called 
studs  ;  the  filling  in  quarters  were  formerly  named  prick  posts. 

QuATBEFOiL,  any  small  panel  or  perforation  in  the  form  of  a  four- 
leaved  flower.  They  are  sometimes  used  alone,  sometimes  in 
circles,  and  over  the  aisle  windows,  but  more  frequently  they 
are  in  square  panels.  They  are  generally  cusped,  and  the  cusps 
are  often  feathered.     (See  C'incjuefoil.) 

QtToiss,  large  squared  stones  at  the  angles  of  buildings,  buttresses, 
&c.,  generally  used  to  stop  the  rubble  or  rough  stone  work,  and 
that  the  angles  might  be  true  and  stronger.  Saxon  quoin  stones 
are  said  to  have  been  composed  of  one  long  and  one  short  stone 
alternately.  Early  quoins  are  generally  roughly  axed  ;  in  later 
times  they  had  a  draft  tooled  by  the  chisel  round  the  outside  edges, 
and  later  still  were  worked  fine  from  the  saw. 

Kag-Stone,  a  name  given  by  some  writers  to  work  done  with  stones 
which  are  quairied  in  thin  pieces,  such  as  the  Horsham  sandstone, 
yorkshire  stone,  the  slate  stones,  ic.  ;  but  this  is  more  properly 
flag  or  slab  work.  By  rag-stone,  near  London,  is  meant  an 
excellent  material  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Maidstone.  It  is  > 
very  hard  limestone  of  bluish-grey  colour,  and  peculiarly  suited 
for  mediaeval  work.  It  is  often  laid  as  uncoursed  work,  or  random 
work,  sometimes  as  random  coursed  work,  and  sometimes  as 
regular  ashlar.  The  first  method,  however,  is  the  more  picturesque. 

Random  Work,  a  term  used  by  the  rag-stone  masons  for  stones 
fitted  together  at  random  without  any  attempt  at  laying  them  in 
courses.  Random  Coursed  Work  is  a  like  term  applied  to  work 
covirsed  in  horizontal  beds,  but  the  stones  are  of  any  height,  and 
fitted  to  one  another. 

Rear  Vaflt,  a  name  sometimes  applied  to  the  inner  hood-mould 
of  a  window  or  doorway,  but  no  ancient  authority  for  the  use  of 
such  a  term  has  been  cited. 

Refectory,  the  hall  of  a  monastery,  convent,  4c.,  where  the 
religious  took  their  chief  meals  together.  It  much  resembled  the 
great  halls  of  mansions,  castles,  &c.,  except  that  there  frequently 
was  a  sort  of  ambo,  approached  by  steps,  from  which  to  reaJ  the 
legenda  sanctorum,  4c.,  during  meals.     (See  PrrLPrr.) 

Regula  (Lat.),  arule  or  square,  the  short  fillet  or  rectangolar  hlocic, 
under  the  taenia,  on  the  architrave  of  the  Doric  entablature. 

Reredos,  Dorsal,  or  Dossel  (Fr.,  retaile),  the  screen  or  other 
ornamental  work  at  the  back  of  an  altar.  In  some  large  cathedrals, 
as  Winchester,  Durham,  St  Albans,  &c.,  this  is  a  mass  of  splendid 
tabernacle  work,  reaching  nearly  to  the  groining.  In  smalleT 
churches  there  are  sometimes  ranges  of  arcades  or  p-Anelliugs 
behind  the  altars  ;  but,  in  general,  the  walls  at  the  back  and  siddii 
of  them  were  of  plain  masonry,  and  adorned  with  hangings  or 
paraments.  In  large  churches  abroad,  the  high  altar  usually 
stands  under  a  sort  of  canopy  or  ciborium,  and  the  sacrarium  \a 
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ba3,j  round  at  the  back  and  sides  vith  curtains  on  movable  rods. 
(See  CiBORiuu.)  In  private  houses  the  iron  plates  behind  the 
lire,  where  there  are  andirons,  are  sometimes  called  reredoses. 

J[l£SPOMD,  the  half  pier  or  piUar  at  the  end  of  a  range  of  piers  and 
ejchos,  or  other  arcades ;  they  are  generally  exactly  half  the  other 
piers,  with  a  short  piece  of  wall  fiuishiiig  at  right  angles  to  the 
end  or  cross  wall. 

RzssAU.NT,  a  sort  of  flat  ogee.  A  rasaurU  lorymer  (or  tarmitr)  ia 
supposed  to  bo  an  o^ee  with  a  drip. 

PwErKO  Choir.     (See  iii.cs.  Cuoir,  Presbytery.) 

KiB  (Fr.  nerf  cCarlte,  nervure,  Ital.  costola,  Ger.  Sippe).  (Sea 
Groin  Rib,  and  also  Groined  Vaulting.)  The  earliest  groining 
had  no  ribs.  In  early  Norman  times  plain  liat  arches  crossed 
each  other,  forming  Ogive  Ribs.  These  by  degrees  became 
narrower,  bad  greater  projection,  and  were  chamfered.  In  later 
Korraan  work  the  ribs  were  often  formed  of  a  large  roU  placed 
upon  the  flat  band,  and  then  of  two  rolls  side  by  side,  with  a 
smaller  roll  or  a  fillet  between  them,  much  like  the  lower  member. 
Sometimes  they  are  enriched  with  zigzags  and  other  Norman 
decorations,  and  about  this  time  bosses  becamj  of  very  general 
use.  (See  Boss.)  As  styles  progressed,  the  mouldings  were  more 
andercut,  richer  and  more  elaborate,  and  had  the  dog-tooth  or 
ball-flower  or  other  characteristic  ornament  in  the  hollows.  In 
all  instances  the  mouldings  are  of  similar  contours  to  those  of 
arches,  Jcc,  of  the  respective  periods.  (See  Mouldings.)  In 
Perpendicular  work  the  ribs  are  broader  and  slmllowor,  and  almost 
always  have  two  great  hollows  of  elliptic  shape,  one  on  each  side. 
In  those  churches  of  the  Early  English  and  Decorated  periods 
where  there  is  a  groining  of  wooden  ribs  filled  in  between  the 
epandrils  with  their  narrow  oak  boards,  these  ribs  resemble  those 
of  stone,  but  are  slighter,  and  the  mouldings  not  so  bold.  (See 
Ceiling.)  Later,  wooden  roofs  are  often  formed  into  cants  or 
polygonal  barrel  vaults,  and  in  these  the  ribs  are  generally  a 
cluster  of  "rounds,  and  form  square  or  stellar  panels,  with  carved 
bosses  or  shields  at  the  intersections. 

RinGE  (Fr.  faUe,  faitage,  Ital.,  eomignolo,  Ger.  RUclcen),  a  flat  piece 
of  board  running  from  the  apex  of  principal  to  prinoipol,  to 
which  the  heads  of  the  common  rafters  are  nailed ;  also  the  lead 
or  tile  corering  to  the  same.  (For  ornamental  ridges,  see  Crest- 
ing.) 

Roll  Moulding  or  Scroll  Moulding,  a  moulding  so  called  because 
it  resembles  the  section  of  half  a  scroll  or  flexible  book  rolled  up 
so  that  the  edge  projects  over  the  other  part.     (See  Label.) 

Rood,  a  name  applied  to  a  crucifix,  particularly  to  those  which 
were  placed  in  the  rood-loft  or  chancel  screens.  These  generally 
had  not  only  the  image  of  the  crucified  Saviour,  but  also  those 
of  St  John  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  standing  one  on  each  side. 
Sometimes  other  saints  and  angels  are  by  them,  and  the  top  of 
the  screen  is  set  with  candlesticks  or  other  decorations. 

RooD-LoFT,  Rood-Screen,  Rood-Beam,  Jube  Gallery,  ic,  the 
arrangement  to  carry  the  crucifix  or  rood,  and  to  screen  ofl"  the 
chancel  from  the  rest  of  the  church  during  the  breviary  services, 
and  as  a  place  whence  to  read  certain  parts  of  those  services. 
(See  JtTBE.)  Sometimes  the  crucifix  is  carried  simply  on  a  strong 
transverse  beam ,  with  or  without  a  low  screen,  with  folding-doors 
below  but  forming  no  part  of  such  support.  The  general  con- 
struction of  wooden  screens  is  close  panelling  beneath,  about 
8  feet  to  S  feet  6  inches  high,  on  which  stands  screen  work  com- 
posed of  slender  turned  balusters  or  regular  wooden  mulliona, 
supporting  tracery  more  or  less  rich  with  cornices,  crestings,  &c, 
tad  often  painted  in  brilliant  colours,  and  gilded.  These  not 
only  enclose  the  chancels,  but  also  chapels,  chantries,  and  some- 
times even  tombs.  In  mansions,  and  some  private  houses,  the 
great  halls  were  screened  off  by  a  low  passage  at  the  end  opposite 
to  the  dais,  over  which  was  a  gallery  for  the  use  of  minstrels  or 
spectators.  These  screens  were  sometimes  close  and  sometime* 
glazed.  There  are  many  of  these  in  England,  generally  more 
or  less  mutilated  :  one  of  the  most  perfect  galleries  is  that  at 
Charlton-on-Otmoor,  in  Oxfordshire. 

Rood-Stair,  a  small  winding  stair  or  vice  leading  to  the  gallery. 
(See  RooD-Lon.)  In  England  they  generally  run  up  in  a  small 
turret  in  the  wall  at  the  west  end  of  the  chancel.  This  abo 
often  leads  out  on  the  roof.  On  the  Continent  these  stairs  often 
lead  out  of  the  interior  of  churches,  and  are  enclosed  with 
exquisitely  perforated  tracery,  aa  at  Rouen,  Strasbourg,  &c. 

RooD-TowER,  a  name  given  by  some  writers  to  the  central  tower, 
or  that  over  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  chancel  with  the 
transepts. 

Rose  window  (Fr.  rosaee),  a  name  given  to  a  circular  window 
with  radiating  tracery,  called  also  wheel  window. 

Rough  Cast,  a  sort  of  external  plastering  in  which  small  sharp 
stones  are  mixed,  and  which,  when  wet,  is  forcibly  thrown  or 
cast  from  a  trowel  against  the  wall,  to  which  it  forms  a  coating  of 
pleasing  appearance.  Some  of  the  rough  cast  at  St  Albans  is 
snpposcd  to  be  coeval  with  the  bllilding  itself.  This  material 
was  also  much  used  in  timber  houses,  and  when  well  executed 
the  work  is  sound  and  durable. 
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Roving,  anything  following  the  line  of  «  cnrve  ;  thus  the  bowtell 
or  torus  going  up  the  side  of  a  bench  end  and  round  a  fiuial  is 
called  a  roving  bowtell.     (See  Bowtell.  ) 

Rubble  Woik,  a  name  applied  to  several  speciescf  masonry.  One 
kind,  where  the  stones  are  loosely  thrown  together  in  a  wall  between 
boards,  and  grouted  with  mortar  almost  like  concrete,  is  called 
in  Italian  muraglia  di  gello,  and  in  French  blocage.  Work 
executed  with  largo  stones  put  together  without  any  attempt  at 
courses,  or  random  work,  is  also  called  rubble. 

Sacristy  (Lat.  sacrarivm,  Fr.  sacrislie,  Ital.  aagralia),  a  small 
chamber  attached  to  churches,  where  the  chalices,  vestments, 
books,  *c.,  were  kept  by  the  officer  called  the  sacristan.  In  the 
early  Christian  basilicas  there  were  two  semicircular  recesses  or 
apsides,  one  on  each  side  of  the  altar.  One  of  these  served  as  a 
sacristy,  and  the  other  as  the  bibliotheca  or  library.  Some  have 
supposed  the  sacristy  to  have  been  the  place  where  the  vestments 
were  kept,  and  the  vestry  that  where  the  priests  put  them  on; 
but  we  find  from  Durandus  that  the  sacTarium  was  used  for 
both  these  purposes.  Sometimes  the  place  where  the  altar  stands 
enclosed  by  the  rails  has  been  called  soirarium. 

Saddle  Bails  (Fr.  Iraverses),  narrow  horizontal  iron  bars  passing 
from  mullion  to  muUion,  and  often  through  the  whole  window 
from  side  to  side,  to  steady  the  stone  work,  and  to  form  stays,  to 
which  the  lead  work  is  secured.  When  the  bays  of  the  windows 
are  wide,  the  lead  li("bts  are  further  strengthened  by  upright  bare, 
passing  through  eyes  forged  on  the  saddle  bars,  and  called 
stanchions  (see  Stanchion  and  Abmaturs).  When  saddle  bars 
paas  right  through  the  mullions  in  one  piece,  and  are  secured  to 
the  jambs,  they  have  sometimes  been  called  stay  bars. 

Sanotus  Bell-Cot  j^t  Turret,  a  turret  or  enclosure  to  hold  the 
small  bell  sounded  at  various  parts  of  the  service,  particularly 
where  the  words  "  Sanctus,"  &c.,  are  read.  This  dillers  but  little 
from  the  common  bell-cot,  except  that  it  is  generally  on  the 
top  of  the  arch  dividing  the  nave  from  the  chanceb  At  Cleeve, 
however,  the  bell  seems  to  have  been  plivced  in  a  cot  outside  the 
wall.  Sanctus  bells  have  also  been  placed  over  the  gables  of 
porches.  On  the  Continent  they  run  up  into  a  sort  of  small 
slender  spire,  called  JUche  in  France,  and  guglio  in  Italy.  (See 
Bell-Cot.) 

ScAPPLiNO,  reducing  a  stone  to  a  rough  square  by  the  axe  or  hammer  ; 
in  Kent,  the  rag-stone  masons  call  this  knobbling. 

Scotia  (Gr.  o-Korio,  shadow  or  darkness),  a  concave  moulding  most 
commonly  used  in  bases,  which  projects  a  deep  shadow  on  itself, 
'and  is  thereby  a  most  eO'ective  moulding  under  the  eye,  as  in  a 
base. ,  It  is  liie  a  reversed  ovolo,  or  rather  what  the  mould  of  an 
ovolo  would  present. 

ocreen,  any  construction  subdividing  one  part  of  a  building  from 
another — as  a  choir,  chantry,  chapel,  &c.  The  earliest  'screens 
are  the  low  marble  podia^  shutting  off  the  chorus  cantaniimn  in 
the  Roman  basilicas,  and  the  perforated  cancclli  enclosing  the 
bema,  altar,  and  seats  of  the  bishops  and  presbyters.  The  chief 
screens  in  a  church  are  those  which  enclose  the  choir  or  the 
place  where  the  breviary  services  are  recited.  This  is  done  on 
the  (Continent,  not  only  by  doors  and  screen  work,  but  also,  when 
these  are  of  open  work,  by  curtains,  the  laity  having  no  part  in 
these  services.  In  England  screens  were  of  two  kinds,  one  of 
open  wood  work,  generally  called  rood-scrttns  OT  jubes  (which  see), 
and  which  the  French  call  grilles,  clUturcs  du  chaur  ;  tbe  other, 
massive  enclosures  of  stone  work  enriched  with  niches,  tabernacles, 
canopies,  pinnacles,  statues,  crestings,  &c.,  as  at  Canterbury, 
York,  Gloucester,  and  many  other  places  both  in  England  and 
abroad. 

Scroll,  synonymous  with  Volute,  g.v.,  but  commonly  applied  to 
ordinary  purposes,  whilst  volute  is  generally  restricted  to  the 
scrolls  of  the  Ionic  capitaL 

Scutcheon.     (See  Escutcheon.. 

Section,  a  drawing  showing  the  intcmalheightsof  the  various  parts 
of  a  building.  It  supposes  the  building  to  be  cut  through  en- 
tirely, so  as  to  exhibit  the  walls,  the  heights  of  the  internal 
doors  and  other  apertures,-  the  heights  of  the  stories,  thicknesses 
of  the  floors,  &c.  It  is  one  of  the  species  of  drawings  necessary 
to  the  exhibition  of  a  Design,  q.v. 

Sedilia,  seats  used  by  the  celebrants  during  the  pauses  in  the  m.is3. 
They  are  generally  three  in  number,  for  the  priest,  deacon,  and 
sub-deacon,  and  are  in  England  almost  always  a  species  of  niches 
cut  into  the  south  walb  of  churches,  separated  by  shafts  or  by 
species  of  mullions,  and  crowned  with  canopies,  pinnacles,  and 
other  enrichments  more  or  less  elaborate.  The  piscina  and  aumbry 
sometimes  ore  attached  to  them.  Abrpad,  the  sedilia  are  often 
movable  seats :  a  single  stone  seat  has  rarely  been  found  as  at 
I^nham ;  but  some  have  considered  this  to  be  a  confessional  chair, 
and  others  a  frith-stole,  or  place  to  which  criminals  fled  for 
sanctuary. 

Sepulchre,  Easter,  a  recess  in  the  wall  of  a  church,  generally  in 
the  north  side,  often  ornamented  with  a  canopy,  finials,  &c.,  for 
the  crucifix  to  stand  in  during  certain  rites  from  Good  Friday  to 
Easter  Daf. 
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BzT-OFF,  the  horizontal  line  sBown  ■where  a  wall  is  reduced  ia  thick-  1 
ness,  and  consequently  the  part  of  the  thicker  portion  appears 
projecting  before  the  thinner.  In  plinths  this  is  generally  sijnply 
chamfered.  In  other  parts  of  work  the  set-off  is  generally  con- 
cealed by  a  projecting  string.  "Where,  as  in  parapets,  the  upper 
part  projects  before  the  lower,  the  break  is  generally  hid  by  a 
corbel  table.  The  portions  of  buttress  caps  which  recede  one 
behind  another  are  also  called  sets-off. 

Sevxry  (probably  connected  with  the  English  Word  sever),  any 
main  compartment  or  division  of  a  building.  (See  Bat.)  The 
word  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  Cibsrium,  as  Gervase 
of  Canterbury  uses  the  word  in  tfiis  sense  ;  but  ha  probably 
alludes  to  the  vaulted  form  of  the  upper  part  of  the  groining  of 
each  severy.     (See  Cieorium.) 

•haft  (Fr.  cdcnnelk,  Ital.  colonnello,  Ger,  Schajt),  in  classical 
architecture  that  part  of  a  column  between  the  necking  and  the 
apophygc  at  top  of  the  base.  In  later  times  the  term  is  applied  to 
slender  columns  either  standing  alone  or  in  connection  with 
pillars,  buttresses,  jambs,  vaulting,  &c. 

3hed  Roof  or  Lean-to,  a  roof  with  only  one  set  of  rafters,  falling 
from  a  higher  to  a  lower  wall,  like  lyi  aisle  roof. 

Shingle  (Med.  Lat.  scandula,  scindula,  Fr.  bardeau,  essejUe,  Ital. 
ecaTtdola,  Ger.  Schindil),  a  sort  of  wooden  tile,  generally  of  oak, 
used  in  places  where  timber  is  plentiful,  for  covering  roofs, 
ipires,  ic.  In  England  they  are  generally  plain,  but  on  the 
Continent  the  ends  are  sometimes- rounded,  pointed,  or  cut  into 
ornamental  form. 

Sbrine  (Med.  Lat.  /eretorium,  acrinium,  Fr.  chdsse,  Icrin,  Ital, 
tcrigno),  a  sort  of  ark  or  chest  to  hold  relics.  Sometimes  they 
are  merely  small  boxes,  generally  with  raised  tops  like  roofs  ; 
sometimes  actual  models  of  churches  ;  sometimes  large  construc- 
tions like  that  at  St  Albans,  that  of  Edward  the  Confessor  at 
Westminster,  of  St  GeneviJve  at  Pifris,  &o.  Many  are  covered 
with  jewels  in  the  richest  way;  that  of  San  Carlo  Borromeo,  at 
Milan,  is  of  beaten  silver. 

Sill  or  Sole  (Lat  solum,  a  threshold,  whence  the  Fr.  seuil),  the 
horizontal  base  of  a  door  or  window-frame.  A  technical  distinc- 
tion is  made  between  the  inner  or  wooden  base  of  the  window- 
frame  and  the  stone  base  on  which  it  rests, — the  latter  being 
•ailed  the  sill  of  the  window,  and  the  former  that  of  its  frame. 
This  terra  is  not  restricted  to  the  bases  of  apertures  ;  the  lower 
horizontal  part  of  a  framed  partition  is  called  its  sill.  The  term 
is  sometimes  incorrectly  written  cill. 

Slekpss  (Fr.  dormant),  a  piece  of  timber  laid  on  Jow  cross  walls 
as  a  plate  to  receive  ground  joists. 

Slypb,  a  name  for  the  covered  passage  Usually  found  in  monasteries 
betwe?n  the  end  of  the  transept  and  the  chapter-houge. 

Soffit  (Ital.  sofitta,  a  ceiling),  the  inverted  horizontal  face  of 
anything,  as,  for  example,  of  an  entablature  resting  on  and  lying 
open  between  the  columns  or  the  nnderface  of  an  arch  where 
its  thickness  is  seen. 

Solab,  Soller  (Med.  Lat.  solarium,  Fr.  gahtas,  Ital.  solaio),  a 
room  in  some  high  situation,  a  loft  or  garret,  also  an  elevated 
chamber  in  a  church  from  which  to  watch  the  lamps  burning 
before  the  altars. 

Sole.     See  Sill. 

8oMSiER(rr.  sommier),  a  girder  or  main-beam  of  a  floor;  if  supported 
on  two  story  posts  and  open  below,  it  is  called  a  bract-summer. 

Sound  Board  (Fr.  abat-voiz),  the  covering  of  a  pulpit  to  deflect 
the  sound  into  a  church.     (See  Testf.r.) 

Span,  the  width  or  opening  of  an  arch  between  the  walls,  4c.,  &om 
which  it  springs,  also  the  width  of  a  roof  between  the  plates. 

Span  Roof,  a  roof  having  two  sides  inclining  to  a  centre  or  ridge, 
in  contradistinction  to  a  Sued  Roof  (which  see). 

Spandril  or  Spandrel,  the  space  between  any  arch  or  curved  brace 
and  the  level  label,  beams,  ic,  over  the  same.  The  spandrila 
over  door-ways  in  Perpendicular  works  are  generally  richly  decor- 
ated. At  Jtagdalene  College,  Oxford,  is  one  which  is  perforated, 
and  has  a  most  beautiful  effect.  The  spandril  of  doors  is  some- 
times ornamented  in  the  Decorated  period,  but  seldom  forms  part 
of  the  composition  of  the  doorway  itself,  being  generally  over  the 
label. 

JpiRE  (Fr.  aiguille,  filche,  Itah  guglio,  Ger.  Spitze),  a  sharply- 
poiuted  pyramid  or  large  pinnacle,  generally  octagonal  in  England, 
and  /orniing  a  finish  to  the  tops  of  towers.  In  this  country,  in 
Ncrman  timei,  the  only  attempt  at  anything  like  a  spire  consisted 
in  the  termination  of  some  turrets,  as  those  at  Rochester,  at  St 
Peter's,  Oxford,  ic. ;  but  these  are  rather  Pinnacles  (which  see) 
than  spires.  Later  Norman  spires  are  supposed  to  have  been 
merely  low  pyramidal  roofs.  In  the  Early  English  period  they 
appear  at  first  to  have  been  low,  as  the  remains  of  the  one  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  show;  but  afterwards  they  become  much  more  lofty 
and  sharply  pointed.  The  probability  is  that  the  sight  of  the  high 
domes  and  aspiring  minarets  of  the  Holy  Land  had  suggested  the 
erection  of  these  lofty  monuments  to  the  Crusaders.  At  this 
period  the  spires  generally  covered  the  whole  tower  top,  and  bad 
bftonchings  where  the  square  broke  into  the  octagon.     In  the 


Decorated  period  the  spires  tecame  still  slenderer  and  sharper; 
the  broach  spire  gradually  gave  place  to  those  rising  at  once  in 
octagon  form  from  the  flat  of  the  towers  surrounded  with  parapets, 
often  richly  perforated,  and  with  pinnacles  at  tne  angles.  The 
spires  themselves  often  are  decorated  with  ball-flowers  and 
crockets,  and  sometimes  have  broad  horizontal  bands  of  tracery 
at  intervals.  In  both  these  styles  spire  lights  or  lucamts  are 
common.  Perpendicular  spires  partake  also  of  most  of  these  cha- 
racteristics, except  that  they  scarcely  furnish  an  example  of  a 
broach  spire.  It  is  remarkable  with  now  little  material  some  of 
the  loftiest  spires  have  been  erected,  that  at  Salisbury  being 
barely  9  inches  thick  for  a  great  part  of  its  height.  On  the 
Continent  the  spire  seems  to  have  been  used  earlier  than  with  us. 
That  at  Brant6me  is  a  mere  low  pyramid.  At  Salutes  it  is  a  low 
carveJ  cone,  with  something  of  domical  character.  At  Eonllet  it 
is  a  sharp  circular  cone,  with  four  open  pinnacles  at  the  base.  At 
Isomes  it  is  octagonal,  and  as  sharp  as  many  of  our  Early  English 
spires.  In  all  these  examples  the  windows  below  are  semicircular. 
Timber  spires  are  very  common  in  England.  Some  are  covered 
with  lead  in  flat  sheets,  others  with  the  same  metal  in  narrow 
stripes  laid  diagonally.  Very  many  are  covered  with  shingles. 
Abroad  there  are  some  elegant  examples  of  spires  of  open  timber 
work  covered  with  lead 

SptEE-LiOHTS.     See  Litcakne. 

Spbingeb,  the  stone  from  which  an  arch  springs  ;  in  some  cases 
this  is  a  capital,  or  impost,  in  other  cases  the  mouldings  continue 
down  the  pier.  The  lowest  stone  of  the  gable  is  sometimes  called 
a  springer. 

Spur,  Sper'vee.  The  word  spur  is  often  applied  to  the  carved 
wooden  brackets  or  hansts  which  support  the  penthouse  of  a 
door,  the  level  part  being  called  a  spirver. 

Squinches,  small  arches  or  corbelled  sets-off  running  diagonally, 
and,  as  it  were,  cutting  off  the  comers  of  the  interior  of  towers, 
to  bring  them  from  the  square  to  the  octagon,  &c. ,  to  carry  a  spire. 
(See  Pendentive.) 

Squint,  an  oblique  opening,  often  a  mere  narrow,  square-headed 
slit,  piercing  the  walls  of  the  chancel  arch,  and  evidently  intended 
to  afford  a  view  of  the  high  altar.  Squints  are  often  without 
any  ornament,  but  are  sometimes  arched  and  occasionally  en- 
riched with  open  tracery.  Sometimes  they  look  from  the  rooms 
over  porches,  sometimes  from  side  chapels,  but  in  every  instance 
are  so  situated  that  the  altar  may  be  seen.  The  most  probable 
use  of  them  was  to  let  the  acolyte  appointed  to  ring  the  sanctiu 
bell  see  the  performance  of  mass,  and  enable  him  to  sound  the 
bell  at  the  proper  time. 

Stage,  an  elevated  floor,  particularly  the  various  stories  of  a 
beU-tower,  &c.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  plain  parts  of 
buttresses  between  cap  and  cap  where  they  set  back,  or  where 
they  are  divided  by  horizontal  strings  and  panelling.  It  is  used, 
too,  by  "William  of  "Worcester  to  describe  the  compartments  of 
windows  between  transom  and  transom,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  word  bag,  which  signifies  a  division  between  mullion  and 
mullion."    (See  Story.) 

Stall,  a  fixed  seat  in  the  choir  for  the  use  of  the  clergy.  In  early 
Christian  times  the  Ihronus,  cathedra,  or  seat  of  the  bishop,  was 
in  the  centre  of  the  apsis  or  bema  behind  the. altar,  and  against 
the  wall;  those  of  the  presbyters  also  were  against  the  wall, 
branching  off  from  side  to  side  round  the  semicircle.  In  later 
times  the  stalls  occupied  both  sides  of  the  choir,  return  seats 
being  placed  at  the  ends  for  the  prior,  dein,  precentor,  chancellor, 
or  other  officers.  The  seats  are  very  peculiar.  (See  Miserers.) 
In  general,  in  cathedrals,  each  stall  is  surmounted  by  taber- 
nacle work,  and  rich  canopies,  generally  of  oak,  of  which  those  at 
"Winchester,  Henry  "VII. 's  Chapel,  and  Manchester,  may  be  quoted 
as  fine  instances.  (See  Tabernacle,  Canopy.)  The  word  is 
sometimes  used  to  express  ai:y  chief  seat,  as  in  a  dining  halL 

Stanchion,  a  word  derived  from  the  French  ltan<;on,  a  wooden 
post,  and  applied  to  the  upright  iron  bars  which  pass  through  the 
eyes  of  the  saddle  bars  or  horizontal  irons  to  steady  the  lead 
lights.  The  French  call  the  latter  tratersa,  the  stanchions 
montans,  and  the  whole  arrangement  armature.  Stanchions 
frequently  finish  with  ornamental  heads  forged  out  of  the  iron. 

Stay  Bars,  saddle  bars  passing  through  the  mullions  in  one  length 
across  the  whole  window,  and  secured  to  the  jambs  on  each  side. 
(See  Saddle  Bab.) 

Steeple  (Fr.  elocher,  Ital.  campanile,  Ger.  Olockenthurm),.  a 
general  name  for  the  whole  arrangement  of  Toweb,  Belfby, 
bpiRE,  &c.     (See  under  those  headings.) 

Stele  (Gr.  o-t^Aij,  Lat.  cippus,  a  small  monument),  th«  ornament 
on  the  ridge  of  a  Greek  temple,  answering  to  the  antefixs  on  the 
summit  of  the  flank  entablatures. 

Stereobate  (Gr.  (tt«()C(<j,  solid,  and  $i(Tit,  a  base),  a  basement, 
distinguished  from  the  nearly  equivalent  term  Sivlobate,  q.v., 
by  the  absence  of  columns 

Stilted,  anything  raised  above  its  usual  leveh 

SlOA  (Gr.  rroi,  a  portico),  the  Greek  equivalent  for  the  Lafaa 
PoRTicVB,  and  the  Italo- English •PoBTieo,  q.r. 
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6T0RT  (Lat.  tahiJatum,  Fr.  itage,  lUl.  piano,  Ger.  GtscUss). 
When  a  house  lias  rooms  one  over  the  other,  each  set  of  chambers 
''irided  horizontally  by  the  floors  is  oiUcd  a  story.  They  are  thus 
TiameJ  in  the  ditferent  languages  : — 


English. 

French         |     ItAlIan. 

German. 

L^w^«t  story.    Hi's  em  en  t. 
(Iroanfl  do.        Ground  floor. 
Half   sw>ry  or  Mcti*nin«. 
intenncdlato.) 
nnt  story.       Fii-at  floor. 

Swond  story.    Second  floor. 
Upjjor  story.      Gairet. 

Sout  erraln  — Cave, 
Ftez  de  chooss^. 
EatresoL 

rrcmier  f^aee, 
also  Bel  6iiet. 

As  their 
Mans&rd. 

Sottcrraneo. 
Planterreno. 
Messaaino. 

Primo  piano, 
also  piano, 
nob  lie. 

numbers. 

Solaio. 

Kfllergeschoss. 
Bodengcscboss. 

Haaptgeschoss. 
Dachgescboss. 

Sro0P  (Fr.  biniticr),  a  vessel  placed  close  to  the  entrance  of  a 
church  to  contain  the  holy  water.  They  are  generally  small 
bowls  fixed  agaiast  a  column,  or  on  a  stem.  In  the  north  of  Italy 
they  are  larger,  and  ofteil  carried  on  the  back  of  a  lion,  and 
sometimes  they  are  cleg.int  laiu  of  exquisite  workmanship. 

String  or  Stri.no-Coukse,  a  narrow,  vertically-faced,  and  slightly 
projecting  course  in  an  elevation.  If  window-sills  are  made 
continuous,  they  form  a  string-course  ;  but  if  this  course  is  made 
thicker  or  deeper  than  ordinary  window-sills,  or  covers  a  set-off  in 
the  wall,  it  becomes  a  blocking-course. 

String-Courses,  horizontal  mouldings  running  under  windows, 
separating  the  walls  from  the  plain  part  of  the  ]iavapets,  dividing 
towers  into  stories  or  stages,  &c.  Their  section  is  much  the 
game  as  the  labels  of  tbe  respective  periods  ;  in  fact,  these  last, 
after  passing  round  the  windows,  frequently  run  on  horizontally 
and  form  strings.  Like  labels  they  are  often  decorated  with 
foliages,  ball-flowers,  &c. 

Strip  Pilaster,  a  very  narrow  pilaster. 

Studs,  an  old  name  for  upright  quarters  or  posts;  thus  door-studs 
are  door-posts  or  jambs. 

Style  (Gr.  o-rSxtii,  a  column).  The  term  style  in  architecture  has 
obtained  a  conventipnal  meaning  beyond  its  simpler  one,  which 
applies  only  to  columns  and  columnar  arrangements.  It  is  now 
used  to  signify  the  differences  in  the  mouldings,  general  outlines, 
ornaments,  and  other  details  which  exist  between  the  works  of 
various  nations,  and  also  those  differences  which  are  found  to 
exist  between  the  worVs  of  any  one  nation  at  different  times. 

Sttlobate  (Gr.  arixos,  a  column,  and  pitris,  a  base),  a  base- 
ment to  columns.  (See  Stereobate,  )  Stylobate  is  synonymous 
with  pedestal,  but  is  applied  to  a  continued  and  unbroken  substruc- 
ture or  basement  to  columns,  while  the  latter  term  is  confined  to 
insulated  supports. 

StJRBASE  (Lat  super,  whence  the  Fr.  sur,  above  or  upon,  and  Base, 
g.i:),  an  nppcr  base  is  the  term  applied  to  what,  in  the  fittings 
of  a  room,  is  familiarly  called  the  cl^^-rail.  It  is  also  used  to 
distinguijih  the  cornice  of  a  pedestal  or  stereobate,  and  is  separ- 
ated from  the  base  by  the  dado  or  die. 

SrsTTLE  (Gr.  cii/,  together  with,  and  orSXor,  a  column),  having 
columns  rather  thickly  set, — an  iutercolumniation  to  which  two 
diameters  are  assigned.     (See  Eusttle.) 

Tabernacle,  a  species  of  niche  or  recess  in  which  an  image  may  be 
placed.  In  Norman  work  there  are  but  few  remains,  and  these 
generally  over  doorways.  They  are  shallow  and  comparatively 
plain,  and  the  figures  are  often  only  in  low  relief,  and  not  detached 
statues.  In  Early  English  work  they  are  deeper,  and  instead  of 
simple  arches  there  is  often  a  canopy  over  the  figure,  which  was 
placed  on  a  small  low  pedestal.  Later  in  the  style  the  heads  of 
the  tabernacles  became  cuspcd,  either  as  trefoils  or  cinquefoils, 
end  they  are  often  placed  in  jwirs,  side  by  side,  or  in  laugcs,  as  at 
■\V'eIIs  Cathedral.  Decorated  tabernacles  are  still  deeper  and  more 
ornamented,  the  heads  are  sometimes  richly  cusped  and  sur- 
mounted with  crocketed  gables,  as  at  York,  or  with  projecting 
canopies,  veij  much  liko  the  arcade  at  Lichfield.  In  this  case  the 
■under  side  of  the  canopy  is  carved  to  imitate  groin  ribs,  and  the 
figures  stand  either  on  high  pedestals,  or  on  corbels.  Perpen- 
dicular tabernacles  possess  much  the  same  features,  but  the  work 
is  generally  mare  elaborate  ;  the  figures  generally  stand  on  rich 
pedestals,  but  sometimes  on  corbels,  and  the  canopies  generally 
project,  sometimes  in  a  triangalar  form,  and  sometimes  with  a 
sort  of  domical  top. «  (See  CorbeIj,  CANOPr,  Niche,  &e.)  The 
word  tabernacle  is  also  often  used  for  the  receptacle  for  relics, 
which  was  often  made  in  the  form  of  a  small  house  or  church. 
(See  SHRfNE.) 

Taberkacle-Work.     The  rich  ornamental  tracery  forming  the 

canopy,  &c.,  to  a  tabernacle  is  called  tabemacle-work ;  it  is 

common  in  the  stalls  and  screens  of  cathedrals,  and  in  them  is 

generally  open  or  pierced  through. 

Table,  Tablet,  a  name  for  various  mouldings,  as  string-courses, 

cornices,  &c. 
TF.RMtHAT,.     Figures  of  which  the  upper  parts  only,  or  perhaps  the 
head  and  shoulders  alone,  ate  carved,  the  rest  running  into  a 


parallelopiped,  and  sometimes  into  a  diminishirg  peoestal,  with 
feet  indicated  below,  or  even  without  them,  are  called  termini] 
figures. 

Tessellated  Pa%'Ements,  those  formed  otUsaerae,  or,  as  some  write 
it  Ussella,  or  small  cubes  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  square 
like  dice,  of  pottery,  stone,  marble,  enamel,  to.     (See  Mosaic.) 

Te-ster,  anything  placed  horizontally  over  the  head,  as  the  sound- 
board of  a  pulpit  the  flat  boards  over  an  old-fashioned  bed,  ic. 

Tetrastoos  (Or.  TtVpa,  four,  and  (rriSa,  a  portico).  An  atrium  oi 
rectangular  court-yard,  having  a  colonnade  or  projected  orthostyle 
on  every  side,  is  called  a  tetrastoon. 

Tetrasti'LE  (Gr.  r^rpo,  four,  and  (TtDaoi,  a  column),  a  portico  of 
four  columns  in  front. 

Tholobate  (Gr.  e6\oi,  a  dome  or  cupola,  and  ^i<rtt,  a  base  or 
sutMtructure),  that  on  which  a  dome  or  cupola  rests.  This  is  a 
term  not  in  general  use,  but  it  is  not  the  less  of  useful  application. 
■\Vliat  is  generally  termed  the  attic  above  the  peristyle  and  under 
the  cupola  of  St  Paul's  would  be  correctly  designated  the 
tholobate.  A  tholobate  of  a  different  description,  and  one  to  which 
no  other  name  can  well  be  applied,  is  the  circular  substructure  to 
the  cupola  of  the  University  College,  London. 

Throuoh  Carving,  a  term  supposed  to  signify  snch  as  is  ranch 
underrut,  as  the  tendrils,  stalks,  &c.,  in  Decorated,  and  the 
vignettes  in  Perpendicular  work.  In  the  Duiham  roll  it  clearly 
means  perforated  work,  as  it  is  "  to  giue  ayre." 

Tiles,  Roof  (Lat  tefiula,  imbrex,  Fr.  tuiU,  Ital.  tcgola),  flat  pieces 
of  clay  burned  in  kilns,  to  cover  roofs  in  place  of  nlates  or 
lead.  In  England,  in  medL-eval  times,  the  flat  or  planetile  seems 
only  to  have  been  used,  judging  from  what  we  find  now  left. 
From  JIS.  and  remains  abroad,  a  kind  of  plane  tile,  with 
ornamented  ends,  forming  a  sort  of  scale  covering,  seems  to  have 
been  in  vogue. 

Torus  (Lat.),  a  protuberance  or  swelling,  a  moulding  whose  fore 
is  convex,  and  generally  nearly  approaches  a  semicircle.  It  is 
most  frequently  used  in  bases,  and  is  generally  the  lowest 
moulding  in  a  base. 

To\vER  (Gr.  Uvpyoi,  Lat.  turris,  Fr.  tour,  clocher,  Ital.  torre,  Ger. 
Thurm),  an  elevated  building  ori^'nally  designed  for  purposes  of 
defence.  Those  buildings  are  of  the  remotest  antiquity,  and  are, 
indeed,  mentioned  in  the  earliest  Scriptures.  In  medioeval  times 
they  are  generally  attached  to  churches,  to  cemeteries,  to  castles, 
or  are  used  as  bell-towers  in  public  places  of  large  cities.  In 
churches,  the  towers  of  the  Saxon  period  are  generally  square, 
the  only  round  example  being  supposed  to  be  that  of  Tasburgh. 
They  are  not  very  lofty,  and  are  of  strong,  rade  workmanship. 
Two  only,  Brigstock  and  Brixworth,  have  staircases  supposed  to 
be  original ;  both  these  are  on  the  west  front  of  the  tower. 
The  masonry  partakes  of  the  usual  character  attributed  t( 
Saxon  work,  as  strip  pilasters,  long  and  short  work,  &c.  The 
upper  windows  are  generally  circular-headed  in  two  lights. 
separated  by  a  shaft  much  resembling  a  turned  baluster 
sometimes  with  heavy  projecting  caps.  Norman  towers  are 
also  generally  square.  Many  are  entirely  without  buttresses ; 
others  have  broad,  flat,  shallow  projections,  which  serve  for 
this  purpose.  The  lower  windows  are  very  narrow,  with 
extremely  wide  splays  inside,  probably  intended  to  be  defended 
by  archers.  The  upper  windows,  like  those  of  the  pMceding 
stj'le,  are  generally  separated  into  two  lights,  but  by  a  shaft 
or  short  column,  and  not  by  a  baluster.  Sometimes  these 
towers  have  arcades  round  them,  and  are  ornamented,  as  at  St 
Albans,  in  some  cases  very  richly,  as  at  Norwich,  Winchester, 
Tewkesbury,  SonthwcU,  Sandwich,  &c.  They  frequently  have 
stone  staircases  at  one  of  the  angles.  In  many  of  our  churches 
the  Norman  tower  is  placed  between  the  chancel  and  nave,  and  is 
of  the  full  width  of  the  latter.  For  the  covering  of  these  towers 
abroad,  see  Spire,  Pinnacle,  Parapet.  A  few  rotmd  towers 
of  this  period  (and  also  of  the  next)  are  found  on  the  coasts  of 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk ;  as  these  mostly  have  no  external  doors, 
and  are  accessible  only  from  the  church,  and  as  some  have 
chimneys,  they  are  supposed  to  have  been  built  as  places  of 
refuge  in  case  of  invasion.  Early  English  towers  are  generally 
taller,  and  of  more  elegant  proportions.  They  almost  always 
have  large  projecting  buttresses,  and  frequently  stone  staircases. 
The  lower  windows,  as  in  the  former  stylo,  are  frequently  mere 
arrow-slits  ;  the  upper  are  in  couplets  or  triplets,  and  some- 
times the  tower  top  has  an  arcade  all  round,  as  at  Middleton 
Stoney.  The  spires  are  generally  Broach  Spikes  (which  see) ; 
but  sometimes  the  tower  tops  finish  with  corbel  courses  and  plain 
parapets,  and  (rarely)  with  pinnacles.  Some  of  the  towers  and 
spires,  particularly  in  the  midland  counties,  are  richly  orna- 
mented ;  a  very  good  specimen  is  at  Raunds.  A  few  Early 
English  towers  break  into  the  octagon  from  the  square  towards 
the  top,  and  still  fewer  finish  with  two  gables,  as  at  Brookthorpe 
and  Ickford.  Both  these  methods  of  termination,  however,  are 
common  on  the  Continent.  At  VendSme,  Chartres,  and  Senlis, 
the  towers  have  octagonal  upper  stages  surrounded  with  pinnacles, 
from  which  elegant  spires  arise.    Decorated  towers,  differ.  buC 
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little  from  these  last,  except  that  they  are  often  lighter  in  effect ; 
the  buttresses,  too,  are  set  angularly  ;  the  parapets  are  also  fre- 
quently embattled,  or  perform  tfd  in  elegant  designs,  and  theso 
generally  have  pinnacles.  The  spires,  also,  now  generally  arise 
at  once  from  the  octagon,  and  are  not  broach  spires  ;  those  that 
are  of  this  latter  character  have  the  haunchings  much  smaller. 
There  is  a  fine  example  of  a  Decorated  tower  and  spire  at 
Ellington,  in  Huntingdonshire.  Most  Perpendicular  towers  are 
very  line,  particularly  the  great  central  towei-s,  as  at  Canterbury 
and  Gloucester.  They  are  generally  richly  panelled  throughout; 
ihe  buttresses  project  boUly,  and  are  sometimes  set  anglewise, 
and  sometimes  square,  not  close  to  each  other,  but  showing  a 
small  portion  of  the  angle  of  the  tower  where  they  otherwise 
would  have  intersected.  The  pinnacles  are  often  richly  canopied 
and  the  battlements  panelled,  and  often  perforated ;  sometimes  a 
pinnacle,  and  sometimes  a  canopied  niche,  is  placed  in  the  middle 
of  the  parapet.  At  Boston,  and  in  several  other  places,  there  are 
fine  lanterns  at  the  tops  of  the  towers.  Taunton,  Evesham, 
Louth,  Magdalene  College,  Oxford,  and  very  many  other  places, 
have  very  tine  Perpendicular  towers.  In  the  north'  of  Italy, 
and  in  Kome,  they  are  generally  tall,  square  shafts  in  four 
to  six  stages,  without  buttresses,  with  couplets  or  triplets  of 
semicircular  windows  in  each  atage,  genei-ally  crenellated  at 
top,  and  covered  with  a  low  pyramidal  roof.  The  well-known 
hanging  tower  at  Pisa  is  cylindrical,  in  five  stories  of  arcaded 
colonnades.  In  Ireland  there  are  in  some  of  the  churchyards 
very  curious  r§und  towers. 

■Teacekv,  th»ornamental  tilling  in  of  the  heads  of  windows,  panels, 
circular  windows,  &c.,  which  cas  given  such  characteristic  ueauty 
to  the  archite'rtnre  of  the  14th  ce'ntury.  like  almost  everything 
connected  with  mediaeval  architecture,  thia  elegant  and  some- 
times fairy-lik§  decoration  seems  to  have  sprung  from  the  smallest 
"beginnings.  The  circular-headed  window  of  the  Normans  gra- 
dually gave  way  to  the  narrow-pointed  lancets  of  the  Early  English 
period,  and  as  leis  light  was  afforded  by  the  latter  system  than 
Dy  the  former,  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  greater  number  of 
windows  ;  and  it  was  found  convenient  to  group  them  together 
in  couplets,  triplets,  &c.  When  these  couplets  were  assembled 
tinder  one  label,  a  sort  of  vacant  space  or  spandril  was  formed 
over  the  lancets  and  under  the  label.  To  relieve  this,  the  first 
attempts  were  simply  to  perforate  this  flat  spandril,  first  by  a  simple 
lozenge-shaped  or  circular  opening,  and  afterwards  by  a  quatrefoil. 
By  piercing  the  whole  of  the  vacant  spaces  in  the  winojw  head, 
carrying  mouldings  round  the  tracery,  and  adding  c'jsps  to  it, 
the  formation  of  tracery  was  complete,  and  its  earliest  result 
■was  the  beautiful  goooietrical  work  such  as  is  found  at  West- 
minster Abbey.  When  this  style  had  reached  perfection  the 
usual  decline  followed  ;  »nd  the  architects  of  the  Decorated 
period  designed  tracery,  beautiful  in  itself,  but  which  wants  the 
vigour  of  the  geometrical,  and  appears  more  as  if  the  stonework 
had  been  twisted  than  if  it  had  been  cut  out  of  the  solid.  Never- 
theless, however  fanciful  the'  design  may  be,  the  whole  element  is 
really  geometrical — that  is,  it  is  formed  of  portions  of  circles,  the 
centres  of  which  fall  on  the  intersections  of  certain  geometrical 
figures.  The  great  east  window  at  Carlisle  is  composed  of  86 
distinct  pieces  of  stone,  and  is  struck  irsm  263  centres  ;  and  the 
glorious  west  window  at  York  is  probably  produced  from  a  still 
greater  number.  Probably  as  a  reaction  against  the  weakness  of  the 
Decorated,  the  Sowing  tracery  gradually  admitted  upright  straight 
lines  into  its  element.  This  change  was  nerhaps  maae  to  afford,  as 
it  were,  rectilineal  frames  to  suit  the  glass  painter,  the  foliages 
and  medallions  of  the  preceding  styles  ha^-ing  given  way  to  single 
figures,  standing  on  pedestals  under  rich  canopies.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  these  have  given  a  name  to  the  style  of  the  15th  and  16th 
centuries.  The  muUions'then,  as  at  King's  College  Chapel,  at  St 
John's,  Oxford,  and  in  several  other  examples,  had  more  flow,  and 
fewer  perpendicular  lines,  till  at  last  plain,  upright,  and  transverse 
bars  took  their  place,  and  held  casement  lights,  which  were  at  last 
superseded  by  our  modern  sash  windows.  On  the  Continent,  the 
windows  ol  the  first  period,  or  ogivale  primitive,  were  very  much 
like  our  own  Early  English.  So  in  like  manner  those  of  the  early 
part  of  the  ogivalt  sccondairc  were  very  much'  like  our  own 
Geometrical  Decorated.  Later,  however,  in  France  and  Germany, 
two  styles  prevailed,  the  Rayonnant  and  Plamhoyant,  the  one 
having  tracery  assuming  the  character  of  stars  or  rays,  and 
after  this  another  coeval  with  oui.  Perpendicular,  resembling 
flames  of  fire. 

Tbachelicm  (Gr.  rpixTiXot,  the  neck).  In  Doric  andlonic  columns 
there  is  generally  a  short  space  intervening  between  the  hypotra- 
chelium  and  the  mass  of  the  capital,  wUch  may  be  called  the 
trachelium  or  neck. 

Thassept  (Med.  Lat.  ana,  Fr.  transept,  Ital.  crociata,  Ger.  Knxa- 
yary),  that  portion  of  a  church  which  passes  transversely  between 
the  nave  and  choir  at  right  angles,  and  so  forms  a  cross  on  plan. 

Transom  (Fr.  traverse,  Ital.  traversa,  Ger.  Querbalken),  the 
horizontal  construction  which  divides  a  window  into  heights  or 
stages.    Transon:^  are  sometimea  simple  pieces  of  muUions  placed 


transversely  as  cross-bars,  and  in  later  tiaic*  ara  richly  decuraiod 
with  cuspings,  tc. 

Teatle.     See  Vig:.-ette. 

Trefoil  (Lat.  tri/oHum),  a  cusping,  the  outline  of  which  is  derived 
from  a  three-leaved  flower  or  leal,  as  the  quatrefoil  and  cinqiu/oil 
are  from  those  with  four  and  five. 

Tbiforium,  the  arcaded  story  between  the  lower  range  of  piers  and 
arches  and  the  clerestory.  The  name  has  been  supposed  to 
be  derived  from  tres  and  fores — three  doors  or  openings — that 
being  a  fiequent  number  of  arches  in  each  bay.  Professor  Willis, 
however,  believed  that  the  word  is  to  be  traced  to  a  monkish 
latinisation  of  "thoroughfare." 

Trigliph  (Gr.  rpiis,  three,  and  yXvifiii,  an  incisioiror  carving). 
The  vertically  channelled  tablets  of  the  Doric  frieze  are  called 
triglyphs,  because  of  the  three  angular  chaoi^els  in  them,  two 
perfect  and  one  divided, — the  two  chamfered  angles  or  heaii- 
glyphs  being  reckoned  as  one.  The  square  sunk  spaces  between 
the  triglyphs  on  a  frieze  are  called  metopes. 

TlTDOR  Floh-eb,  or  Ceestujg,  an  ornament  much  used  in  the  Todor 
period  on  the  tops  of  the  cornices  of  screen  work,  ic,  instead  of 
battlements.  It  is  a-  sort  of  stiff,  'flat,  upright  leaf  standing  on 
stems. 

TUREET  (Fr.  tourelle),  a.  small  tower,  especially  at  the  angles  of 
larger  buildings,  sometimes  overhanging  and  built  on  corbels, 
and  sometimes  rising  from  the  ground. 

Ttmpakum  (Gr.  Tiinrapov),  the  triangular  recessed  space  enclosed 
by  the  cornice  which  bounds  a  pediment.  The  Greeks  often 
placed  sculptures  representing  subjects  connected  with  the  pur- 
poses of  the  edifice  in  the  tympana  of  temples,  as  at  the  Parthenon 
and  jEgina. 

Undee-Croft,  a  vaulted  chamber  tinder  ground. 

Valure,  Vajicre.     See  AltJBE. 

Vane  (Fr.  giroiutte,  ItaL  banderuola,  Ger.  Wetterfahru),  the 
w.ealhercock  en  a  steeple.  I'hey  seem  in  early  times  to  have  been 
of  various  forms,  as  dragons,  &c.  ;  but  in  the  Tudor  period,  the 
favourite  design  was  a  beast  or  bird  sitring  on  a  slender  pedestal, 
and  carrying  au  upright  rod,  on  which  a  thin  plate  of  metal 
is  hung  like  a  flag,  osnamented  in  various  ways. 

■Vacxt  (froir.  Ital.  voltato,  turned  over),  an  arched  ceiling  or  roof.  A 
vault  is,  indeed,  a  laterally  conjoined  series  of  arches.  The  arch 
of  a  bridge  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  vault.  Intersecting  vaults  an 
said  to  be  groined.     (See  Groined  'Vacltiso.) 

Vaitlting  Shaft,  a  small  column  or  series  of  clustered  shafts, 
lising  from  above  the  capitals  of  the  pillars  of  an  arcade,  and 
generally  supported  on  a  corbel,  and  thence  rising  and  finishing 
with  a  capital,  from  which  the  various  groin  ribs  spring.  - 

■Verge,  the  edge  of  the  tiling  projecting  over  the  gable  of  a  roof  j 
that  on  the  horizontal  portion  being  called  eaves. 

Verge  Board,  often  corrupted  into  Barce  Board,  the  board  under 
the  verge  of  gables,  sometimes  moulded,  and  often  very  richly 
carved,  perforated,  and  cusped,  and  frequently  having  pendent* 
and  sometimes  finials  at  the  apex. 

Vesica  Piscis  (Fr.  amande  mystique),  panels,  windows,  and  other 
ornaments  of  the  form  of  a  species  of  oval  with  pointed  end,  but 
in  reality  struck  from  two  centres,  and  forming  part  of  two  circle* 
cutting  each  other. 

Vestrt.    See  Sacristy. 

Vignette,  a  running  ornament,  representing,  as  its  name  imports, 
a  httle  vine,  with  oranches,  leaves,  and  grapes.  It  is  common 
in  the  Tudor  period,  and  runs  or  roves  in  a  large  hollow  or  com- 
merit.     It  is  also  called  Trayle. 

VoLCTE  (Lat.  volutv-r<i,  from  volvo,  to  roll  up  or  over),  the  convolved 
or  spiral  ornament  which  forms  the  characteristic  of  the  Ionic 
capital.  The  common  English  term  is  Scroll,  j.r.  Volute, 
scroll,  helix,  and  cauliculus,  are  used  indifferently  for  the  angular 
horns  of  the  Corinthian  capitaL 

VocssoiB,  a  name  in  common  use  for  the  various  wedge-shai».^ 
stones  of  an  arch. 

Waggos-Ceiliso,  a  boarded  roof  of  the  Tudor  time,  either  of 
semicircular  or  polygonal  section.  It  is  boarded  with  thin  oak,  and 
ornamented  with  mouldings  forming  panels,  and  with  loops  at 
the  intersections.     (See  Panel.  ) 

Ward,  a  name  for  the  inner  courts  of  a  fortified  place.  At 
Windsor  Castle  they  are  called  the  upper  and  lower  wai-ds.  (See 
Bailey,  Base  Court,  Enceinte,  &c.) 

Weathering,  a  slight  fall  on  the  top  of  cornices,  window  sUls,  tc., 
to  throw  off  the  rain. 

Wicket  (Fr.  grdchet,  Ital.  j>orteUo),i  small  door  opening  in  t 
larger.  They  are  cominon  in  mediteval  doors,  and  were  intended 
to  aamit  single  persons,  and  gnard  against  sudden  surprises. 

Wlnd  Braces,  diagonal  braces  to  tie  the  rafters  of  a  roof  together 
and  prevent  racking.  In  the  better  sort  of  mediaeval  roofs  they  are 
arched,  and  run  from  the  principal  rafters  to  catch  the  purlins. 

ZooPHORirs  (Gr.  (.mk,  an  animal,  and  ^tpai,  to  hear).  This  term 
is  used  in  the  same  sense  as  frieze,  and  is  so  called  because  that 
part  of  the  entabbtore  frei^ueutly  bora  Kulptoijs  icpreeGsting 
various  aumals. ' 
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ABC  HIVES  (Greek  ap^nov,  Lat  arehivum),  a  room 
or  building  in  which  are  kept  the  records,  charters,  and 
other  papers  belonging  to  any  state,  community,  or  family. 
Very  frequently  the  name  is  applied  to  the  documents 
themselves.  The  archives  of  Britain  are  now  superintended 
by  the  Public  Record  Office. 

AKCHON  {apxiav),  the  title  of  the  highest  magistrates 
in  Athena.  The  last  king  of  Athens,  Codrus,  having  given 
ap  his  life  for  the  advantage  of  the  state,  it  is  said  that 
the  people,  out  of  gratitude  fot  his  noble  act,  passed  a 
resolution  that  in  future  none  of  their  rulers  should  bear 
the  ancient  and  venerated  title  of  king  (/Sao-tAcvs).  The 
holder  of  supreme  power  in  the  state  received  from  that 
time  the  name  of  archon  or  ruler.  This  is  the  popular 
account  of  tb^  change,  but  it  is  not  improbable  that,  on  the 
death  of  Codrus,  disputes  arose  with  regard  to  the  succes- 
sion, and  that  the  nobles  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
to  gain  an  addition  to  their  own  power.  For  the  archon 
appears  to  have  been  in  all  respects  equal  to  the  king,  and 
his  office  was  hereditary,  but  he  was  made  responsible  for 
his  acts  to  the  Eupatrid^e  or  nobles.  Thirteen  descendants 
of  Codrus  successively  held  the  office.  In  752  B.C.,  during 
the  archonship  of  AlcmEeon,  the  time  of  office  was  reduced 
to  ten  years,  though  the  office  itself  remained  hereditary. 
Seven  decennial  archons  are  enumerated,  extending  from 
752  to  684.  But  during  this  time,  about  the  year  714,  a 
very  important  change  had  been  introduced  into  the 
archonship.  The  office  at  that  date  ceased  to  be  hereditary  ; 
the  exclusive  right  of  the  Medontidje  was  abolished,  and 
the  whole  body  of  nobles  became  eligible  for  the  magistracy. 
In  684  a  further  change  was  effected  ;  the  office  was  made 
annual,  and  the  supreme  power  was  distributed  among  nine 
officials,  each  of  whom  received  the  title  of  archon.  This 
arrangement  of  the  magistracy  continued  till  the  time  of 
Solon,  who  introduced  the  classification  of  the  citizens 
according  to  property  and  not  to  birth,  and  threw  the 
office  open  to  all  who  possessed  an  income  of  the  first  class, 
apparently  calculated  as  five  hundred  measures  of  corn, 
wine,  and  oil  (Plutarch,  Aristidis,  1).  The  most  extensive 
and  important  change  was  introduced  by  Aristides,  who 
after  the  battle  of  Platjea  threw  open  the  highest  magistracy 
to  all  citizens,  whether  of  the  propertied  class  or  not.  The 
mode  of  election  to  the  archonship,  after  the  office  was  taken 
from  the  family  of  Codrus,  was  by  the  suffrage  {xeiporovla) 
of  .the  nobles ;  and  this  continued  to  be  the  case  even  after 
the  reform  effected  by  Solon,  for  it  is  expressly  stated  that 
though  he  altered  the  qualification  he  made  no  change  in 
the  manner  of  election.  The  great  reform  Ln  this  respect 
was  probably  due  to  Clisthenes,  who  in  608  introduced 
the  election  by  lot,  and  who  further,  by  his  distribution  of 
the  people  into  tribes  and  appointment  of  generals,  seriously 
impaired  the  power  of  the  archons.  To  seture  that  the 
office  and  honours  were  not  conferred  on  unworthy  persons, 
the  newly  elected  archons  were  subjected  to  a  double 
scrutiny,  before  the  senate  and  in  the  agora,  in  which 
they  were  requireJ  to  show  that  they  were  true  Athenian 
citizens,  whose  ancestors  had  been  citizens  for  three  gene- 
rations, and  to  swear  that  they  would  obey  the  laws  and 
revere  the  religion  of  their  country. 

Of  the  nine  archons  to  whom  in  conjunction  were 
entrusted  the  duties  of  the  supreme  magistracy,  the  first 
was  called  specially  "  The  Archon "  (o  apx"*")  >  tli^re 
was  also  attached  to  his  name  the  epithet  eponymiu 
(hrwwfio^),  because  the  year  in  which  he  held  office  was 
named  after  him,  just  as  at  Rome  it  was  named  after  the 
two  consuls.  At  first  this  archon  had  the  general  adminis- 
tration of  state  affairs,  but  gradually  the  expansion  of 
democratic  power  reduced  his  authority,  and  at  the  period 
of  which  we  have  accurate  information  his  duties  were 
not  very  extensive.     He  had  the  superintendence  of  the 


festivals  of  the  greater  Dionysia  and  of  the  Thargelirf, 
the  arrangement  of  the  tragic  choruses,  and  the  conduct  of 
certain  sacrifices.  As  a  special  department  of  civil  adminis- 
tration, he  had  under  his  care  all  orphans,  particularly 
heiresses,  all  widows,  and  others  who  were  left  without 
protection,  provided  they  were  citizens  of  Athens ;  and 
had,  in  short,  the  charge  of  all  matters  in  which  questions 
of  inheritance  were  involved.  When  his  power  was  still 
further  reduced,  there  remained  to  him  the  privilege  of 
bringing  disputed  cases  of  succession  into  the  proper  courts, 
and  of  casting  lots  for  the  dicasts  who  were  to  try  the 
cause.  The  second  archon  had  the  title  of  king  (/SaaiAcv's) ; 
to  him  had  been  handed  over  the  name,  as  well  as  the  sacred 
duties  of  priesthood  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  supreme 
ruler.  He  was  the  rex  sacroritm,  and  to  his  province 
pertained  all  that  concerned  the  religion  and  public  worshrj) 
of  the  state.  In  conjunction  with  his  wife,  who  was  called 
PaaiXiiTcra  (or  queen),  he  offered  up  certain  state  sacrifices; 
and  he  had  specially  intrusted  to  him  the  superintendence 
of  the  mysteries,  the  festival  of  the  Lena;a,  the  torch  races, 
and  the  gymnic  contests.  He  acted  as  public  prosecutor  in 
matters  of  religion  ;  and,  in  cases  of  murder  or  offence 
against  the  gods,  he  brought  the  indictment  into  the  Areo- 
pagus, and  voted  with  its  members.  In  later  times  he 
acted  as  president  of  the  court  in  all  cases  concerning  the 
rights  and  duties  of  priests.  The  third  archon  bore  the  title 
of  polemarch  (jroXc'^ap^o?),  which  indicates  that  originally 
he  was  the  supreme  commander  of  the  Athenian  forces. 
As  late  as  the  battle  of  Marathon  we  find  the  polemarch 
Callimachus  marching  along  with  the  ten  generals,  and 
taking  the  command  of  the  right  wing.  But  after  this  we 
no  longer  hear  of  the  polemarch  as  actively  engaged  in 
leading  the  army.  Doubtless  the  introduction  of  the  ten 
generals  by  Clisthenes  tended  to  limit  the  military  func- 
tions of  this  archon.  His  duti.es  in  later  times  seem  to 
have  been  the  superintendence  and  protection  of  the  per- 
sonal and  family  rights  of  the  resident  aliens  and  foreigners. 
To  these  he  stood  in  the  same  relation  as  the  archon 
eponymus  stood  to  citizens.  He  had  also  the  arrangement 
of  the  funeral  games  in  honour  of  those  who  had  fallen  in 
battle,  and  the  offering  up  of  the  annual  sacrifice  to  Artemis 
in  commemoration  of  the  battle  of  Marathon.  Each  of 
the  three  superior  archons  was  allowed  to  select  two  assessors 
or  assistants  (TrapfSpoi),  who  were  sanctioned  after  examina- 
tion by  the  senate.  The  remaining  six  archons  were  called 
thesmothetsB  {6ccrfio6(Tai),  a  name  which  is  sometimes 
applied  to  the  whole  body  of  archons.  The  six  formed  a 
coUege  of  justice,  whose  jurisdiction  seems  at  first  to  have 
extended  to  all  cases  not  directly  under  the  cognisance  of 
other  magistrates.  They  received  information  against 
parties  for  various  offences,  brought  the  cases  to  trial  in 
the  proper  court,  appointed  the  juries,  and  gave  public 
notice  of  the  days  of  sitting.  They  revised  every  year  the 
body  of  laws  to  see  that  no  discrepancies  were  allowed  to 
creep  in,  and  they  were  required  to  enter  all  new  laws. 
They  also  drew  up  and  ratified  the  treaties  with  foreign 
states.  Their  assessors  were  called  symbuli  (crv/i/SovXoi)- 
After  the  introduction  of  popular  courts  by  Solon,  the 
archons  seem  to  have  lost  their  special  juridical  powers; 
they  then  acted  simply  as  presidents  of  the  courts  and  some- 
times as  a  grand  jury.  During  their  year  of  office  the  archons 
were  exempt  from  all  state  burdens,  and  at  its  close  they 
were  required  to  give  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  had  discharged  their  duties;  if  found  blameless,  they 
became  members  of  the  Areopagus. 

The  name  archon  is  frequently  applied  by  Greek  authors 
to  magistrates  in  general ;  it  was  also  used  as  a  title  under 
the  Greek  empire,  and  the  Jews  sometimes  applied  it  to 
members  of  their  Sanhedrim.  It  was  even  given  meta- 
phorically by  the  Gnostice  to  their  mystic  aeons. 
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ARCHYTAS,  of  Tarentum,  son  of  Mnesagoras  or  Histi- 
<eii3,  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  men  of  antiquity.  He 
was  .distinguished  as  a  mathematician,  a  philosopher,  a 
statesman,  and  a  general ;  nor  wa3  he  less  remarkable  for 
the  purity  and  integrity  of  his  life  and  the  mildness  and 
benevolence  of  hia  disposition.  The  time  at  which  he 
flourished  can  be  settled  approximately  from  the  fact 
that  he  was  contemporary  with  Plato,  whom  he  knew  per- 
sonally, and  whose  life  he  saved  by  interceding  with  the 
tyrant  Dionysius.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  state,  and  was  seven  times  made  general  of 
the  army,  although  by  a  law  it  wag  forbidden  that  any  citizen 
should  hold  the  command  more  than  once.  It  is  said  that 
he  was  never  defeated  in  battle.  He  was  also  intrusted 
with  the  charge  of  many  important  civil  affairs.  There 
seems  to  have  been  a  tradition  (see  Horace,  Odet,  i.  28) 
that  Archytas  was  drowned  while  crossing  the  Adriatic, 
but  of  this  there  is  no  certain  information.  Archytas 
belonged  to  the  Pythagorean  school  of  philosophy,  and  is 
said  by  some  to  have  been  the  teacher  of  Philolaos.  This, 
however,  must  certainly  be  an  error.  According  to  others, 
he  was  the  eighth  leader  of  the  Pythagorean  schooL  Frag- 
ments of  writings,  said  to  be  his,  on  various  points  of 
ethical  and  metaphysical  philosophy,  are  given  by  5>tobaEUS, 
Simplicius,  and  others.  To  portions  of  these  Aristotle  has 
been  supposed  to  owe  his  doctrine  of  the  Categories  and 
some  of  hia  principal  ethical  theories.  But  it  seems  qui** 
clear  that  scarcely  any  of  these  fragments  are  genuine, 
and  that  they  belong  to  the  1st  or  2d  century  A.D.,  a 
period  during  which  Eclecticism,  and  a  consequent  desire 
to  find  traces  of  later  doctrines  in  old  writers,  were  the 
prevailing  influences.  Such  fragments  as  do  appear  genuine 
are  of  no  philosophical  value,  and  are  generally  on  special 
subjects.  Archytas  is  particularly  celebrated  as  a  mathe- 
matician. To  him  are  ascribed  a  solution  of  the  problem  of 
the  duplication  of  the  cube,  and  the  application  of  analysis 
to  the  resolution  of  geometrical  problems.  He  was  also  a 
skilled  mechanician,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  apply  mathe- 
matics to  mechanics  and  music.  On  the  fragments  of 
Archytas  see  Hartenstein,  De  Archy.  Taren.  frag.,  Leipsic, 
1833;  Gruppe,  Ueher  d.  Frag.  d.  Archy.,  1840  ;  and  Beck- 
mann,  De  Pythagor.  Reliquiis  ;  also  Zellel-,  Phil.  d.  Griech. 
2d  ed.  iiL  2,  88,  sqq. 

AKCIS-SUR-AUBE,  the  chief  town  of  the  arrondisse- 
ment  of  the  same  name,  in  the  department  of  Aube,  in 
France,  is  situated,  in  long.  4'^  9'  E.,  lat.  48°  31'  N.,  about 
17  miles  (28  kilometres)  N.  of  Troyes,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river,  just  at  the  point  where  it  becomes  navigable.  It 
is  mentioned  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  ;  but  successive 
fires  (1719,  1727,  and  1814)  have  destroyed  the  ancient 
buildings,  and  it  is  now  a  town  built  in  modern  style, 
with  wide  and  regular  streets.'  An  old  castle,  where  Brune- 
haut  and  afterwards  Diana  of  Poitiers  resided,  looks  down 
on  it  from  a  height,  the  only  other  building  of  interest 
being  the  church,  which  dates  from  the  IGlh  century.  A 
battle  was  fought  here  on  the  20th  and  21st  of  March 
1814  between  Napoleon  and  the  Austro-Russian  army 
under  Schwarzenberg,  which  led  the  former  to  retire 
upon  Yitry,  leaving  the  way  open  to  Paris.  There  are 
important  hosiery  manufactures  in  the  town,  and  it  carries 
on  a  large  trade  in  grain  and  coal,  besides  being  an 
emporium  for  the  wooden  wares  of  the  Vosges.  Arcis-sur- 
Aube  is  on  the  highway  between  Troyes  and  Chalons-siu-- 
Jlame,  and  by  means  of  the  Aube  it  has  intercourse  with 
Psuis.  It  is  a  subprefecture,  and  in  1872  had  a  population 
of  2845. 

ARCOS  DE  LA  ERONTERA,  a  Spanish  town  in  the 
province  of  Cadiz,  on  the  river  Guadalete,  which  flows  past 
Santa  ^laria  into  the  bay  of  Cadiz.  It  is  built  upon  a  high 
and  precipitous  rock,  and  commands  magnificent  views.  The 


special  designation  "  of  the  frontier"  is  due  to  its  position 
as    a  bcrder  town  after  its   capture   from   the  Moors  by 

^phonso  the  Wise.  Its  horses,  reared  in  the  plains  below, 
are  famous  in  the  ancient  ballads  of  Spain.  It  contains 
two  parish  churches,  a  number  of  convents,  and  15,378 
inhabitants. 

ARCOT,  two  districts  and  a  city  of  British  India,  within 
the  presidency  of  Madras,  and  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
governor  of  that  province.  The  district  of  Noeth  Aecot 
lies  between  12°  22'  and  14°  11'  N.  lat.;  and  between 
78°  17'  and  80°  12'  K  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  the  districts  of  Cuddapah  and  Nellor;  on  the  E.  by 
the  district  of  Chengalpat;  on  the  S.  by  the  districts 
of  South  Arcot  and  Salem ;  and  on  the  W.  by  the  ilysor 
territory.  The  area  of  North  Arcot,  according  to  the 
Annals  of  Indian  Administration  for  1871-72,  is  15,146 
square  miles;  the  population,  as  ascertained  by  a  ceusua 
taken  in  July  1871,  being  2,007,667  souls.  The  aspect 
of  the  country,  in  the  eastern  and  southern  parts,  is  flat  and 
uninteresting;  but  the  western  parts,  where  it  runs  along 
the  foot  of  the  Eastern  Ghdts,  as  well  as  all  the  country 
northwards  from  Trivellam  to  Tripall  and  the  Karkambadi 
Pass,  are  mountainous,  with  an  agreeable  diversity  of 
scenery.  The  elevated  platform  in  the  west  of  the  district 
is  comparatively  cool,  being  2000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  with  a  maximum  range  of  the  thermometer  in  the 
hottest  weather  of  88°.  The  hills  are  composed  principally 
of  granite  and  sienite,  and  have  little  vegetation.  Patches 
of  stunted  jungle  here  and  there  diversify  their  rugged  and 
barren  aspect;  but  they  abound  in  minerals,  especially 
copper  and  iron  ores.  The  Barrow  valleys  between  the  hills 
are  very  fertile,  having  a  rich  soil  and  an  abundant  water- 
supply  even  in  the  drj-est  seasons.  The  principal  river  in 
the  district  is  the  Palir,  which  rises  in  Mysor,  and  flows 
through  North  Arcot  from  west  to  east  past  the  towns  of 

.Vellor  and  Arcot,  into  the  neighbouring  district  of  Chen- 
galpat, eventually  falling  into  the  sea  at  Sadras.  Although 
a  considerable  stream  in  the  rainy  season,  and  often  im- 
passable, the  bed  is  dry  or  nearly  so  during  the  rest  of  the 
year.  Other  smaller  rivers  of  the  district  are  the  Painl, 
which  passes  near  Chittur  and  falls  into  the  Paldr,  the 
Sondmukhl,  and  the  Chayaur.  These  streams"  are  all  dry 
during  the  hot  season,  but  in  the  rains  they  flow  freely 
and  replenish  the  numerous  tanks  and  irrigation  channels. 
The  principal  roads  in  the  district  of  North  Arcot  are  the 
Trunk  road  from  Madras  to  Bangalor,  running  from  east 
to  west ;  a  road  from  north-east  to  south-west  from  Madras 
through  North  Arcot  to  Coimbator;  and  a  road  running 
north  and  south  from  Chittur  to  Arcot.  '  The  Madras 
Railway,  and  the  Great  Southern  Indian  Railway,  also 
pass  through  the  district.  Grain  of  many  species  and 
cotton  are  largely  grown  throughout  North  Arcot,  as  well 
as  sugar-cane  and  indigo.  A  part  of  the  latter  is  sent  to 
the  Madras  market.  Cotton  cloth  is  largely  manufactured, 
and  oil  is  prepared  in  considerable  quantities  for  local  con- 
sumption and  for  export.  For  fiscal  purposes,  the  district 
is  divided  into  the  following  fifteen  taluks: — (1.)  Chittur, 
(2.)  Tripali,  (3.)  Kiveri  Pak,  (4.)  Sholingarh,  (5.)  TriveUam, 
(6.)  SAtgarh,  (7.)  Caddapanafam,  (8.)  Arcot,  (9.)  Vellor, 
(10.)  Trivatur,  (11.)  Polur,  (12.)  AVandiwaah,  (13.)  Sat- 
waid,  (14.)  Penmari,  and  (15.)  Venkatagiri  Kota. 

Arcot,  South,  lies  between  11°  0'  and  11°  39' IT.  lat., 
and  between  78°  42'  and  80°  4'  E  long.  The  district  ol 
South  Arcot  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  districts  -of 
North  Arcot  and  Chengalpat;  qn  the  E.  by  the  French 
territory  of  Pondecherri  and  the  B.iy  of  Bengal;  on  the 
S.  by  the  British  districts  of  Tanjor  and  Trichinopoly; 
and  on  the  W.  by  the  British  district  of  Sdlem.  It  con- 
tains an  area,  according  to  the  Annals  of  Indian  Adminii 

I  straiion  for  1871-72,  of  4779  square  miles;  and  a  popaj 
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lation,  as  asceriameU  \iy  a  house  census  in  July  1S71,  of 
1,762,525.  ,  South  Arcot  is   di^-ided   into  thirteen  fiscal 
divisions   or    laliiku,  as     follows: — (1.)  Tindevanum,    (2.) 
Trivadi,  (3.)  Vilup-puran,  (4.)  Bhawangirf,  (5.)  Managudi, 
(6.)  Chilambram,  (7.)  Trinsmdli,  (8.)  Vardhichalam,  (9.) 
Elovansa,  (10.)  Trikalor,  (11.)  Kalakurchi,  (12)  CLaitpst, 
and  (13.)  Cuddalor.     The  aspect  of  the  district  resembles 
that  of  other  parts  of  the  Coroniandel  coast.     It  is  low  and 
sandy  near  the  sea,  and  for  the  most  part  level  till  near 
the    western    border,   where    ranges   of    hills    form    the 
boundary  between  this  and  the  neighbouring  district  of 
Silem.     These  ranges  are  in  some  parts  about  5000  feet 
high,  with  solitary  hills  scattered  about  the  district.     In 
the  western  tracts,  dense  patches  of  jungle  furnish  covert 
to  tigers,   leopards,   bears,  and  monkeys.     The   principal 
river  is  the  Coleroon  or  Kalerun,  which  forms  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  district,  separating  it  from  Trichinopoly. 
This  river  is  abundantly  supplied  with  water  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  and  two  irrigating  channels  dis- 
tribute its  waters  through  the  district.     The  other  rivers 
are  the  Vellaur,  Ponndr,  and  Gadalum,  all  of  which   are 
used  for  irrigation  purposes.     Numerous  small  irrigation, 
channels  lead  off  from  them,  by  means  of  which  a  consider- 
able area  of  fresh  land  has  been  brought  under  cultivation. 
Under  the  East  India  Company,  a  Commercial  Resident 
was  stationed  at   Cuddalor,  and  the  Company's   weavers 
were  encouraged  by  many  privileges.     The  manufacture 
and  export  of  native  cloth  have  now  been  almost  entirely 
superseded  by  the  introduction  of  European  piece  goods. 
The  sea-ports  of  the  district  of  South  Arcot  are  Cuddalor 
or  Fort  St  Da\-id,  with  a  population,  in.  1855,  returned  at 
36,686;  and  Porto  Novo,  with  a  population  estimated,  in 
1855",  at  about  12,000  souls.     The  other  places  of  import- 
ance in  the  district  are  Chil.ambram,  Vardhachalam,  Tri- 
vadi,  Tiagdr,  Ginji  or  Chenji,  Trinomdli,   Chaitpet,   Mcr-' 
kanam,  and  Verdxir.     The  number  of  villages  in  South 
Arcot  was  returned,  in  1850,  at  3376.     The  total  revenue 
of  the  district  in  that  year  amounted   to  £281,708,  of 
which    £234,055,   or  82   per  cent.,  represented  the   land 
revenue. 

Arcot  Citv,  tne  principal  town  in  the  district  of  North 
Arcot,  is  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Paldr  river,  in 
12°  54'  N.  lat.,  and  79°  24'  E.  long.  It  is  a  station  on  the 
line  of  railway  from  Madras  to  Beypur,  and  is  also  a  mili- 
tary cantonment.  The  population  of  the  town,  in  1863, 
was  returned  at  53,474  souls,  inhabiting  10,042  houses. 
Arcot  occupies  a  very  prominent  place  in  the  history  of  the 
British  conquests  of  .India.  In  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, during  the  war  between  the  rival  claimants  to  the 
throne  of  the  Carnatic,  Muhammad  All  and  Chandd  Sdhib, 
the  English  supported  the  claims  of  the  former  and  the 
French  those  of  the  latter.  In  order  to  divert  the  atten- 
tion of  Chandd  Sdhib  and  his  French  auxiliaries  from. the 
siege  of  Trichinopoly,  Clive  suggested  an  a'ttack  upon 
Arcot,  and  offered  to  command  the  expedition.  His  offer 
was  accepted ;  but  the  only  force  which  could  ba  spared  to 
him,  was  200  Europeans  and  300  native  troops  to  attack 
a  fort  garrisoned  by  1100  men.  The  place,  however,  was 
abandoned. without  a  struggle,  and  Clivo  took  possession 
of  the  fortress.  The  expedition  produced  the  desired 
effect;  Chand4  Sdhib  was  obliged  to  detach  a  large  force 
of  10,000  men  to  recapture  the  city,  and  the  pressure  on 
the  English  garrison  at  Trichinopoly  was  removed.  The 
siege  of  Arcot,  in  1751,  -was  conducted  with  great  vigour 
by  Rdjd  Sdhib,  son  of  Chandd  Sdhib,  and  ja  thus  described 
by  Macaulay: — 

"  Raja  S4hib  ^ceeded  to  invest  the  fort,  which  seemed  qnite 
Incapable  of  austamiag  a  aieg«L  The  walls  were  ruinoos,  the  ditches 
diy,  the  ramp.ana  too  narrow  to  admit  the  guna,  and  the  battle- 
meuU  too  low  to  protect  the  soldiers,     The  littie  gaiiison  had  been 


greatly  reduced  by  casualties.  It  now  consisted  of  120  Europoanr 
and  200  Sepoys.  Only  four  officers  were  left,  the  stock  of  provi- 
sions was  scanty,  and  the  commander  who  had  to  conduct  the 
defence  under  circumstances  so  discouraging  was  a  young  man  of 
!ivc-and-twcnty,  who  had  been  bred  a  book-keeper.  Duriu;;  tifty 
days  the  siege  went  on,  ami  the  young  captain  maintained  the 
defence  with  a  firmness,  vigil.mce,  and  ability  which  would  have 
done  honour  to  the  oldest  marshal  in  Europe.  The  breach,  how- 
ever, increased  day  by  day.  Under  such  circumstances,  any  troops 
90  scantily  provided  with  officers  might  have  been  expected  to  show 
si.i^ns  of  insubordination ;  and  the  danger  was  peculiarly  great  in  a 
force  composed  of  men  differing  widely  from  each  other  in  extrac- 
tion, colour,  language,  manners,  and  religion.  IJut  the-devotion  of 
the  littlo  band  to  its  chief  surpassed  anything  that  is  related  of  the 
Tenth  Legion  of  C»sar,  or  the  Old  Guard  of  Napoleon.  The  Sepoys 
came  to  Clive,  not  to  complain  of  their  scanty  fare,  but  to  propose 
that  all  the  grain  should  be  given  to  the  Europeans,  who  requued 
more  nourishment  than  the  natives  of  Asia.  The  thin  gruel,  they 
said,  which  was  strained  away  from  the  rice  woiild  suffice  for  them- 
selves. History  contains  no  more  touching  instance  of  military 
fidelity,  or  of  the  influence  of  a  commanding  mind.  An  attempt 
made  by  the  governor  of  Madras  to  relievo  the  place  had  failed;  but 
thero  was  hope  from  another  quarter.  A  body  of  6000  Marhattas, 
half  soldiers,  half  robbers,  tinder  the  comman<l  of  a  chief  named 
Murari  Kao  had  been  hired  to  assist  filuhamm.ad  All;  but  thinking 
the  French  power  irresistible,  and  the  triumpli  of  Chanda  Sahib 
certain,  they  had  hitherto  remained  inactive  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
Carnatic.  The  fame  of  the  defence  of  Arcot  roused  them  from  their 
torpor ;  Murari  Kao  declared  that  he  had  never  beforo  believed  that 
Englishmen  could  Cglit,  but  that  he  would  willingly  help  them. 
since  he  saw  that  they  had  spirit  to  Jielp  themselves.  Haja  Sahib 
learned  that  the  Jlarhattis  were  in  motion,  and  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  be  expeditious.  He  first  fried  negotiations, — he  ottered 
large  bribes  to  Clive,  which  were  rejected  with  scorn  ;  he  vowed 
tliat  if  his  proposals  were  not  accepted,  ho  would  instantly  storm 
the  fort,  and  put  every  man  in  it  to  Uio  sword.  Clive  told  him,  in 
reply,  with  characteristic  haughtiness,  that  his  father  was  a  usurper, 
that  his  "army  was  a  rabble,  and  that  he  would  do  well  to  think 
twice  beforo  he  sent  such  poltroons  into  a  breach  defended  by 
English  soldiers.  Raja  Sahib  determined  to  storm  the  fort.  .  The 
day  was  well  suited  to  a  bold  military  enterprise.  It  was  the 
great  Mahometan  festival,  the  Muharram,  which  is  sacred  to  the 
memory  of  Husain,  the  son  of  Mi.  Clive  had  -received  secret  in- 
telligence of  the  design,  had  made  his  arrangements,  and,  exhausted 
by  fatigue,  had  thrown  himself  on  his  bed.  He  was  awakened  by  the 
alarm,  and  was  instantly  at  his  posL  The  enemy  advanced,  driving- 
before  them  elep.hants  whose  foreheads  were  armed  with  iron  plates. 
It  w.is  expected  that  the  gates  would  yield  to  the  shock  of  these 
living  battering-rams.  But  the  huge  beasts  no  sooner  felt  the  Eng- 
lish musket  bails  than  they  turned  round  and  rushed  furiously  sway, 
trampling  on  tho  multitude  which  had  urged  them  forward.  A 
raft  was  launched  on  the  water  which  filled  one  part  of  the  ditch. 
Clive  perceiving  that  his  gunners  at  that  post  did  not  understand 
their  business,  took  tho  man.igement  of  a  piece  of  artillery  himself, 
and  cleared  the  raft  in  a  few  minutes.  Where  the  moat  was  dry, 
tho  assailants  mountiid  with  great  boldness ;  but  they  were  received 
with  a  hre  so  heavy  and  so  well  directed,  that  it  soon  quelled  thft 
courage  even  of  fanaticism  and  of  intoxication.  The  rear  ranks  of 
the  English  kept  the  front  ranks  supplied  with  a  constant  succession 
of  loaded  muskets,  and  every  shot  told  on  the  living  mass  below. 
The  struggle  lasted  about  an  hour ;  400  of  tlie  assailants  fell ;  the 
garrison  lost  only  five  or  six  men.  The  besieged  passed  an  an.xiou» 
night,  looking  for  a  renewal  of  the  attack.  Cut  when  day  broke, 
the  enemy  were  no  more  to  be  seen.  They  had  retired,  leaving  Uy 
the  English  several  guns  and  a  large  quantity  of  ammunition." 

Arcot  was  afterwards  captured  by  the  French;  but  in 
1700  was  retaken  by  Colonel  Coote  after  the  battle  of 
WandiwasL  It  was  also  taken  by  Haidar  All  when  that  in- 
vader ravaged  the  Carnatic  in  1780,  and  held  byhim  for  some 
time.  The  town  of  Arcot,  together  with  the  whole  of  the 
territory  of  the  Carnatic,  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  British 
in  1801,  upon  the  formal  resignation  of  the  government  by 
the  Nawdb,  Azim-ud-dauld,  who  received  a  liberal  pension. 

ARCTIC  OCEAN.  The  Arctic  Circle  (06'  30')  being 
taken  as  a  boundary,  the  whole  of  the  ocean  lying  to  the 
north  is  called  the  Arctic  Ocean.  From  a  physical  point  of 
view  this  limit  is  hardly  satisfactory,  since  between  Green- 
land and  Europe  the  Atlantic,  with  its  Gulf  Stream,  makes 
an  inroad  on  the  Arctic  territory,  and  the  southern  extremity 
of  Greenland  brings  down  the  Arctic  region  beyond  the 
Arctic  limit;  but  the  other  parallel  of  latitude  (70°)  which 
haa  been  chosen  as  a,  southern  limit  i^  psrhjps  still  niore 
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objectionable.  The  Arctic  Ocean  washes  the  north  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  America.  It  communicates  with  the 
Atlantic  by  a  broad  opening  on  the  east  of  Greenland,  and  a 
narrow  but  important  channel  on  the  west,  which  has  been 
traced  as  far  north  as  84°,  and  is  known  in  the  various  parts 
of  its  extent  by  special  names — Davis'  Strait,  Baffin's  Bay, 
Utiak  Soak,  Smith  Sound,  Kennedy  Channel,  Robeson 
Channel,  Lincoln  Sea,— but  might  conveniently  be  distin- 
guished by  some  such  general  designation  as  the  West 
Greenland  Channel  With  the  Pacific  there  is  communication 
between  Asia  and  America  through  Behring's  Strait.  The 
coast  line  of  all  the  three  continents  is  for  the  most  part 
exceedingly  irregular,  though  this  is  less  the  case  with  Asia 
than  with  the  other  two.  Europe  sends  down  the  Onega, 
Dwina,  Pinega,  Mezen,  and  Petchora;  Asia  the  Obi,  Yenisee, 
Lena,  Indigarka,  and  Robima ;  and  America  the  Mackenzie 
River.  The  most  important  of  the  numerous  islands  are 
Spitzbergen  and  Nova  Zembla,  with  the  multitudinous  adja- 
cent islets,  to  the  north  of  Europe ;  the  Liakhov  Islands,  or 
New  Siberia,  off  the  coast  of  Asia  ;  and  the  vast  irre- 
gular Archipelago  into  which  the  north-eastern  portion  of 
America  ia  split,  which  extends  to  the  quasi-continent  of 
Greenland.  While  for  human  habitation  the  regions  of 
the  Arctic  Ocean  are  the  most  desolate  that  can  well  be 
conceived,  there  is  extraordinary  abundance  of  the  lower 
forms  of  animal  life ;  and  while  for  centuries  men  have 
only  visited  them  to  gather  their  living  harvests,  or  for 
purposes  of  exploration,  traces  are  in  many  places  to  be  found 
of  human  inhabitants  in  a  distant  age.  At  a  stUl  remoter 
period  the  islands  of  the  Arctic  Archipelago  have  been  covered 
with  forests,  and  Barrow's  Straits  have  been  the  habitat  of 
coral  and  sponge  (Markham,  in  the  Journ.  Roy.  Geogr.  Soc. 
1865,  p.  88).  A  very  large  portion  of  the  area  included 
by  the  Arctic  Ocean  is  still  unexplored;  but  almost  every 
year  diminishes  the  extent  of  the  unknown.  The  nearest 
approach  to  the  Pole  has  been  made  up  the  West  Green- 
land Channel ;  the  passage  along  the  eastern  coast  away  to 
the  north  of  Spitzbergen  being  the  next  in  order  of  suc- 
cess. For  information  regarding  the  various  Arctic  ex- 
peditions, see  the  article  Polar  Regions. 

ARDEA,  a  Latian  city,  probably  of  Pelasgian  origin, 
famous  chiefly  for  iti  accidental  connection  with  the  semi- 
mythical  rape  of  Lucretia  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Tar- 
quins  from  Rome.  It  lies  24  miles  almost  due  S.  from 
Rome,  and  4  miles  from  the  coast,  on  a  small  stream. 
It  seems  at  one  time  to  have  been  a  place  of  great  wealth 
and  power ;  but  the  little  hamlet  which  still  preserves  its 
name  hardly  numbers  200  inhabitants.  A  few  fragments 
of  tufa-built  fortifications  are  the  only  remains  of  its 
ancient  architecture. 

ARDEBIL,  or  Atidabii.,  one  of  the  chief  towns  of 
Azerbijan  in  Persia,  situated  in  38°  15'  N.  lat.,  and  48°  19' 
E.  long.,  on  the  Karasu  or  Balulk,  a  tributary  of  the  Aras, 
in  a  fertile  plain  about  40  miles  from  the  Caspian,  seems 
to  have  been  built  out  of  the  ruins  of  a  former  city.  It 
is  surrounded  with  a  mud  wall  and  towers,  has  a  square 
castle  with  bastions  at  the  comers  fortified  after  European 
fashion,  and  contains  the  tomb  of  Shah  Ismael  Sufi,  the 
founder  of  the  Sufi  dynasty  of  Persia.  It  is  an  emporium 
in  the  trade  of  Tiflis,  Derbend,  and  Baku  with  Ispahan 
and  Teheran.  By  a  great  council  of  the  Persian  empire, 
which  met  in  1736  in  the  neighbouring  plain  of  Chowal- 
Mogam,  Nadir  Shah  was  chosen  king,  -and  his  corona- 
tion took  place  next  year  at  ArdebU.  In  the  vicinity  there 
are  a  number  of  warm  mineral  springs,  and  to  the  west 
st£tnds  the  great  mountain  Sevilan,  of  volcanic  origin, 
forming  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  water-shed  between 
the  Aras  and  the  Tigris.  From  its  remarkable  salubrity 
ArdebU  has  acqtiired  the  Persian  title  of  Abadan  i  Firus, 
Use  abode  of  happiness. 


AEDECHE,  a  department  in  the  Bouth  of  France, 
bounded  on  the  N.W.  by  the  department  of  Loire,  on  the 
K  by  Is6re  and  DrSme,  on  the  S.  by  Gard,  and  on  the  W. 
by  Lozere  and  Haute  Loire.  It  extends  72  miles  from  N. 
to  S.,  and  45  from  E.  to  W.,  at  the  widest  points ;  and  its 
area  is  2134  square  miles.  The  surface  of  Ardiche  is 
almost  entirely  covered  by  the  Ceveimes  Mountains ;  the 
main  line  forming  the  western  boundary  of  the  department, 
and  sending  out  the  Boutieres,  Coiron,  Tanargue,  and  other 
branches,  for  the  most  part  in  an  easterly  direction-v  Several 
of  the  summits,  of  which  the  highest,  Mount  M6zenc,  is 
5972  feet  above  the  sea,  are  evidently  extinct  volcanoea. 
The  Pi,hone  bounds  Ardeche  on  the  east,  and  receives  most 
of  its  rivers,  including  the  Cance,  the  Ay,  the  Doui,  tha 
Erieux,  and  the  Ardeche.  A  few  rivers,  however,  belong 
to  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  water-shed,  the  chief  being  the 
Loire,  which  rises  on  the  western  borders  of  the  department, 
and  the  AlUer,  which  for  a  short  distance  separates  it  from. 
Lozire.  The  climate  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhone  is  warm, 
and  sometimes  very  hot;  but  westward,  as  the  eievatioa 
increases,  the  cold  becomes  more  intense  and  the  winters 
longer.  Some  districts,  especially  in  summer,  are  liable  to 
sudden  alterations  in  the  temperature.  Grain  and  pulse 
are  produced,  but  not  in  quantities  sufficient  for  the  popular 
tion,  a  large  part  of  the  fare  of  the  peasants  consisting 
of  potatoes  and  chestnuts.  The  latter,  besides,  form  one 
of  the  main  articles  of  export,  another  being  oil  extracted 
from  nuts.  Wine  is  produced  in  considerable  quantities 
along  the  valley  of  the  Rhone.  The  rearing  of  the  silk- 
worm, however,  is  of  all  the  industries  the  most  important 
and  remunerative.  Goats  and  sheep  are  kept  in  large 
numbers,  Ardeche  being  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  the 
supply  of  skins  for  glove-making.  The  number  of  horses 
is  small,  asses  and  mules  being  the  beasts  of  burden  mainly 
employed.  Iron,  coal,  Hgnite,  marble,  limestone,  and 
porcelain  clay  are  among  the  mineral  products.  Hot  springe 
are  numerous,  and  some  of  them,  as  St  Laurent,  Celles,  and 
Neyrac,  are  largely  resorted  to.  Natural  curiosities  are 
the  Pont  (TArc  over  the  Ardeche,  and  the  Chaussee  dea 
Giants,  near  Yals.  The  country  people  adhere  to  their  pro- 
vincial habits  and  dialect,  go  barefoot,  and  wear  tail  hats 
and  long  blouses.  •  Among  the  celebrated  men  of  the  depart- 
ment may  be  named  Cardinal  T^ournon  and  the  brothers 
Montgolfier.  The  chief  town  is  Privas  ;  the  arrondisse- 
ments  are  Privas,  Largentiero  (which  derives  its  name  from 
its  ancient  silver  mines),  and  Toumcn.   Population,  580,277. 

ARDELAN,  a  province  of  Persia,  forming  the  eastern 
division  of  Kurdistan,  and  lying  south  of  Azerbijan.  Its 
capital  Senna,  in  long.  40°  E.,  and  lat.  .'?5°  1 2'  N.,  is  built 
in  s  deep  valley,  which  is  well  tilledoand  rich  in  orchards. 
The  north  part  presents  a  succession  of  great  table-lands, 
inhabited  in  the  summer  by  wandering  shepherds,  who 
migrate  in  winter  to  the  vicinity  of  Baghdad.  The  soil 
in  the  valleys  is  good,  and  abundance  of  wheat,  barley, 
and  the  oU-plant  (Sesamum  orientals)  is  grown,  besides  a 
little  tobacco.  The  oak  forests  of  the  mountains  to  the 
west  yield  fine  timber,  which  is  floated  down  the  Tab  into 
the  Tigris,  and  gall-nuts,  which  are  sent  to  India.  The  inhabi- 
tants, mostly  Kurds,  are  greatly  given  to  war  and  robbery, 
and  manj-  of  the  tribes  are  subjects  of  Persia  only  nominally. 

ARDENNES,  a  department  on  the  N.E.  frontier  of 
France,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  famous  forest,  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  and  N.E.  by  Belgium,  on  the  E.  toy 
the  department  of  the  Meuse,  on  the  S.  by  that  of 
Marne,  and  on  the  W.  by  that  of  the  Aisne.  In  shape 
it  is  an  irregular  pentagon,  with  a  cape-like  '  prolonga- 
tion into  Belgium  on  the  north.  It  "las  a  superficial 
extent  of  523,000  hectares,  or  1,291,810  acres,  of  whicii 
300,000  hectares,  or  741,000  acres,  are  arable  land,  whi'^ 
154,000  hectares,  or    383,800  acres,    are    occupied   wit'lr 
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forest,  wood,  and  heath.  The  wooded  plateaus  which 
begin  in  the  department  of  the  Meusp  are  continued  in  a 
north-west  direction,  and  divide  the  basin  of  the  Meuse 
from  the  basin  of  the  Aisne,  till  they  form  a  junction  with 
the  Ardennes  proper.  At  one  time  this  was  a  very  inacces- 
sible region,  and  formed  a  strong  defence,  as  Dumouriez 
showed  in  1792,  against  invasion  from  the  east.  The 
Meuse  (Maas),  flowing  in  a  northern  direction,  enters 
obliquely  from  the  east,  and  cuts  off  a  narrow  and  irregular 
strip  along  the  Belgian  side  of  the  department,  which  it 
leaves  at  the  extreme  north,  to  flow  through  Belgium  and 
join  the  western  branch  of  the  Rhine.  The  Aisne  enters 
near  the  south-east  corner  and  leaves  at  the  south-west ; 
its  course  through  the  department  skirting  the  base  of  the 
Argonne  range,  and  forming  an  irregular  arc  with  its 
convexity  to  the  north.  The  chief  wealth  of  Ardennes 
consists  in  mineral  productions,  wood,  cattle,  and  sheep 
The  number  of  cattle  iu  1872  was  82,975,  of  sheep  393,044, 
of  horses  49,748,  and  of  pigs  51,809.  The  sheep  are  small, 
but  are  valued  for  the  quality  of  their  mutton.  Agricul- 
ture has  recently  made  considerable  advances  in  the  depart- 
ment. There  are  upwards,  of  1 50  iron-mines,  as  at  Grandpr^, 
Champigneulle,  Raucourt,  Brevilly,  Montherm6,  and  Flize  ; 
a  great  number  of  excellent  slate-quarries,  as  at  Deville, 
Montherm^,  Riniagne,  and  Fumay ;  while  copper  also  is 
obtained  in  considerable  quantities,  and  there  is  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  building-stone,  limestone,  and  marl.  Peat 
is  very  common  in  the  north,  and  coal  is  worked  near 
Sedan.  The  people  are  well  educated,  active,  and  indus- 
trious, and  can  boast  of  having  furnished  from  their  ranks 
•uch  men  as  Gerson,  Robert  de  Sorbon,  MabUlon,  Corvisart, 
Marshal  Macdonald,  de  Wailly,  L^on  Reuier,  H.  Taine, 
and  the  publisher  Hachette.  It  ia  said  that  they  are 
marked  by  a  special  aptitude  for  the  exact  sciences.  The 
department  has  about  240  miles  of  imperial  road  and  131 
of  departmental  Its  two  great  rivers  are  united  by  the 
Canal  des  Ajdennes.  A  branch  of  the  Paris  and  Strasburg 
railway  runs  through  it  in  a  north  east  direction,  joining 
Rheims  (in  Marne)  with  R(5thel  and  Mfeiferes,  and  holding 
north  along  the  valley  of  the  Meuse  to  Namur  (in  Belgium). 
51  M^zi^res  this  branch  meets  almost  at  right  angles  with 
a  line  running  north-west,  and  connecting  Thionville  (in 
the  district  acquired  by  Germany)  with  Montm^dy,  Sedan, 
Maubert,  &c.  The  department  is  divided  into  five 
arrondissements  :  Mdzieres,  towards  the  centre  ;  Rocroy, 
in  the  N. ;  Rethel,  in  the  W.  and  S.  ;  Vouziers  in  the  S. ; 
and  Sedan  in  the  E.  M(5zi6re3  is  the  capital,  and  a  pre- 
fecture. Ecclesiastically  the  department,  which  has  46 
cures,  is  part  of  the  diocese  of  Rheims.  It  contains  com- 
munal colleges  and  normal  schools,  and  has  720  free  public 
schools.  The  population  in  1872  was  320,217,  the  falling 
off  from  331,296  in  1851  being  due  to  the  war  of  1870-71. 
See  Eliz^  de  Montagnac,  Let  Ardennes  Illustrees  (France 
et  Belgique)  4  vols.  foL  1873. 

AJIDFERT,  a  small  village  in  Kerry,  in  the  S.W.  of 
Ireland,  about  4  miles  N.N.W.  of  Tralee,  and  nearly  as 
much  from  the  coast.  It  had  at  one  time  a  university, 
and  was  the  seat  of  a  very  ancient  bishopric  ;  but  both  it 
and  Aghadoe,  with  which  it  was  combined,  are  united  to 
the  see  of  Limerick.  The  cathedral,  a  very  old  building, 
was  the  church  of  St  Brendan's  monastery.  A  pillar  tower, 
which  stood  near  it,  and  was  one  of  the  finest  and  loftiest 
in  the  kingdom,  fell  in  1780.     Population,  192. 

ARDGLASS  (the  green  height),  a  town  of  Ireland  in 
Down  county,  Ulster,  at  the  head  of  a  small  bay  about  8 
or  9  miles  S.  of  the  entrance  of  Strangford  Lough,  and  7 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Downpatrick,  was  a  place  of  great  import- 
ance soon  after  the  Norman  invasion.  It  had  a  considerable 
trade,  was  a  royal  burgh,  and  sent  a  representative  to  the 
Irish  parliament.     It  is  still  remarkable  for  the  rains  of 


five  Ajiglo-Norman  castles.  Its  permanent  inhabitants, 
who  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  fisheries,  numbered  only 
613  in  1871j  but  its  population  during  the  bathing 
season  is  considerably  increased  by  vi.iitors.  Ships  of 
500  tons  may  enter  the  harbour  at  all  tides,  and  its  inner 
cove  admits  vessels  of  100  tons.  There  is  a  lighthouse  at 
the  end  of  the  pier,  in  lat.  54°  15'  N.,  long.  5°  36'  VV 

AJIDOCH,  a  parish  in  Perthshire,  famous  for  its  Roman 
military  antiquities,  which  are  situated  in  the  grounds  of 
Ardoch  House,  about  2J  miles  N.  of  Greenloaning,  on  the 
Caledonian  RaUway.  They  consist  of — (1),  a  strong  fort  or 
station,  surrounded  by  a  series  of  ramparts  and  ditches ; 
(2),  vestiges  of  an  intrenched  outwork  of  considerable  ex- 
tent at  the  north  side  of  this  station  ;  and  (3),  traces  of 
two  camps,  still  further  to  the  north,  capable,  according  to 
General  Roy,  of  containing  28,800  and  14,000  men  respec- 
tively, the  smaller  camp  being  partly  included  within  the 
limits  of  the  larger.  See  Gordon's  Itiner.  Septent.,  p.  41 ; 
Pennant's  Tovr,  iii.  102;  Roy's  Military  Antiquities,  pp. 
62,  226;  Stuart's  Caledonia  Eomana,  pp.  187-194. 

ARDRES,  a  French  town,  in  the  department  of  Pas  de 
Calais,  and  arrondissement  of  St  Omer,  on  a  canal  joining 
Calais  and  St  Omer,  to  which  it  gives  its  name.  ■  The  "Field 
of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,"  where  Henry  VIIL  of  England  and 
Francis  I.  of  France  tried  to  outdazzle  each  other  in  1520, 
was  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  The  town  contains 
several  distiUeries  and  breweries.     Population,  about  2200. 

AJtDRGSSAN,  a  sea-port  in  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  31 
miles  by  rail  from  Glasgow,  in  N.  kt.  55°  38',  and  W.  long. 
4°  49'.  It  dates  from  an  early  period,  as  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  castle  and  a  small  fishing  vUlage  in  existence 
for  several  centuries.  The  name  of  Arthur  of  Ardrossan 
is  foimd  in  connection  with  a  charter  dated  1226;  and 
Sir  Fergus  of  Ardrossan  accompanied  Edward  Bruce  in  his 
Irish  expedition  in  131C,  and  in  1320  signed  the  appeal 
to  the  Pope,  by  the  barons  of  Scotland,  against  the 
aggressions  of  Edward  I.  of  England.  The  castle,  famous 
for  its  capture  by  Wallace,  was  finally  destroyed  by  Crom- 
well, who  is  said  to  have  used  part  of  its  masonry  for  the 
construction  of  the  fort  at  Ayr.  The  family  of  the  barons 
of  Ardrossan  is  now  merged,  by  marriage,  in  that  of  the 
earl  of  EgUnton  and  Winton.  The  rise  of  Ardrossan  into 
commercial  importance  is  due  to  the  exertions  of  Hugh 
the  twelfth  earl  of  EgKnton,  who  commenced  the  construc- 
tion of  the  present  town  and  harbour  in  1806.  The 
harbour  was  intended  to  be  in  connection  with  a  canal  from 
Glasgow  to  Ardrossan,  but  this  was  only  completed  as  far 
as  Johnstone.  Owing  to  the  stoppage  of  the  canal  works, 
and  the  death  of  Lord  EgUnton,  the  construction  of  the 
harbour  was  suspended  till  1845,  when  it  was  partially 
completed  and  placed  in  connection  with  the  Glasgow  and 
South- Western  Railway  by  a  branch  railway  which  joins  the 
main  line  at  Kilwinning.  The  cost  of  the  harbour  up  to 
1874  has  been  upwards  of  £200,000.  The  works  now 
consist  of  a  wet  dock  of  4  acres  in  area,  with  J  9  feet  at 
high  water  over  the  lock  sill,  and  of  two  tidal  harbours — 
one  18  acres,  and  the  other  6  acres  in  area.  There  is  a 
lighthouse  on  the  north-west  point  of  the  outer  breakwater, 
with  a  white  flashing  light.  The  works  are  well  supplied  with 
steam  cranes,  and  all  modern  appliances  for  discharging  and 
loading  vessels.  The  exports  consist  principally  of  coal 
and  iron  from  collieries  and  ironworks  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  the  imports  of  timber,  ores,  and  general  goods. 
There  are  lines  of  steamers  plying  to  Glasgow,  Arran, 
Belfast,  Newry,  and  to  various  ports  in  Spain.  In  1874 
the  number  of  vessels  entering  and  leaving  the  port  was 
2044,  with  a  registered  tonnage  of  296,690  ;  the  number 
of  vessels  belonging  to  the  port  was  114,  with  a  registered 
tonnage  of  15,611,  and  there  were  exported  276,081  tons 
of  coal,  and  80,5/6  tons  ef  iron.     lion  founding  and  shii>- 
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inSding  are  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent ;  and  for 
the  repair  of  vessels  there  are  a  graving-dock,  which  can 
take  in  vessels  of  1500  tons,  and  a  floating  dock  and 
patent  slip,  which  can  each  accommodate  vessels  of  500 
tons.  In  184G  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  obtained,  erecting 
the  town  into  a  burgh,  with  a  corporation  consisting  of  a 
provost,  tn'o  bailies,  and  five  town  councillors.  The  public 
buildings  consist  of  a  townhall,  the  property  of  the  cor- 
poration, and  of  five  churches,  belonging  to  the  Established 
Church,  the  Episcopal,  the  Free,  the  United  Presbyterian, 
and  the  Evangelical  Union  denominations  respectively. 
There  are  three  branch  banks  in  the  town.  The  population 
in  1851  was  2071  ;  it  was  3929  in  1871  :  and  in  1874  it 
is  estimated  to  be  4228. 

AREMBERG,  a  email  market-town  of  Prussia,  in  the 
government  of  Coblentz  and  circle  of  Adenau.  It  is 
situated  not  far  from  the  river  Ahr,  and  has  a  castle  which 
was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Aremberg. 
About  the  year  1298  the  earldom  of  Aremberg,  which  had 
previously  belonged  to  a  branch  of  the  house  of  Hostaden, 
came  by  his  marriage  with  MatUda  to  John  of  Engelbert, 
earl  of  !Mark  (Westphalia),  and  continued  in  his  family  tUl 
1547,  when  John  of  Barbanijon,  of  the  celebrated  house  of 
Ligne,  by  marrying  the  only  sister  of  the  childless  Robert 
III.,  obtained  possession  of  the  lands,  which  were  raised  by 
MaiimOian  IL  to  a  principality,  and  ranked  among  the 
(ierman  states.  John,  who  is  remembered  as  the  leader  of 
troops  from  the  Netherlands  to  serve  against  the  Huguenots, 
having  fallen  (15C8)  in  the  battle  of  Heiligerke,  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Philip  Charles,  admiral  of  Flanders, 
who  greatly  increased  his  possessions  by  marrj-ing  Ann  of 
C'roy,  heiress  of  Croy,  Arschot,  Chimay,  &c.  He  died  in 
1616,  and  was  followed  by  his  eldest  son,  stadtholder  of 
Namur,  who,  having  informed  the  Spanish  government  of 
a  conspiracy,  was  rewarded  by  arrest  (1G34)  and  imprison- 
ment at  Berdessillas,  where  he  died  in  1640.  Under  his  son, 
Philip  Francis,  Aremberg  was  raised  to  a  dukedom  (1644). 
Alexander  Joseph  and  Philip  Charles  Francis  both  fell  in 
battle  against  the  Turks,  the  former  in  1663,  and  the  latter 
in  1691.  Charles's  widow,  Maria  Henrietta,  left  her  country 
find  possessions  rather  than  recognise  the  duke  of  Anjou 
as  king  of  Spain,  and  lived  in  dignified  poverty  till  the 
battle  of  RamiUes  gave  back  the  Netherlands  to  their  right- 
ful possessor.  She  died  in  1744.  Her  only  son  Leopold 
is  known  in  history  as  a  military  leader  (at  Malplaquet, 
Belgrade,  Ettinghen,  ifcc),  and  as  the  patron  of  Rousseau 
and  Voltaire.  His  son  and  successor,  Charles  Leopold, 
was  distinguished  in  the  Seven  Years'  War  as  an  Austrian 
field-marshal,  and  increased  his  possessions  by  marriage 
with  Margaret  of  Mark.  By  the  peace  of  Luneville  (Feb. 
1301),  the  next  duke,  Engelbert,  lost  the  greater  part  of 
his  ancestral  domain,  but  received  in  compensation  Meppen 
and  Recklinghausen.  On  the  establishment  of  the  con- 
federation of  the  Rhine,  his  son  Prosper-Louis  (to  whom, 
becoming  blind,  he  had  ceded  his  domains  in  1803)  became 
a  member  (1807),  and  showed  great  devotion  to  the 
interests  of  France  ;  but  in  1810  he  lost  hia  sovereignty. 
Napoleon  iaiorporating  his  dukedom  with  France  and 
the  grand  duchy  of  Berg,  and  indemnifying  him  by  a  rent 
of  240,702  francs.  In  1815  he  received  back  his  pos- 
sessions, which  were  mediatised  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
part  faUing  to  Prussia  and  part  to  Hanover.  On  account 
of  the  one  portion  he  became  a  peer  of  the  Westphalian 
estates,  and  by  the  other,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Lords  in 
Hanover.  George  IV.  of  England, on  9th  May  1826,  elevated 
the  duke's  Hanoverian  possessions  to  a  dukedom  under  the 
title  of  Aremberg  Meppen.  His  territory  extended  over 
780  geographical  square  miles,  with  94,000  inhabitants; 
of  which,  544  sqimre  mUes,  with  50,000  inhabitants,  were 
in  Hanover ;  besides  which  he  had  large  estates  in  France, 


and  extensive  tracts  of  forest  in  (.he  PjTenees.  His 
brother  Augustus-Raj-mond  (b.  175-'J,  d.  1833)  became 
famous,  under  the  title  of  Count  of  Mark,  for  his  connec- 
tion with  the  French  Revolution  and  his  friendship  with 
Mirabeau.  Duke  Prosper-Louis  died  in  1861,  and  we.«  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Engelbert. 

ARENDAL,  a  sea-port  town  of  Norway  on  the  Skager- 
rack, 35  miles  north-cast  of  Christunsand.  It  is  built  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Nidelf,  on  a  number  of  small  islands 
and  rocks,  the  houses  in  many  places  being  erected  on  piles. 
From  its  situation,  and  the  number  of  canals  by  which  it 
is  traversed,  it  has  acquired  the  name  of  Little  Venice. 
There  is  a  considerable  shipping  trade,  particularly  in  iron 
and  timber;  and  ship-building,  distillation,  and  iron-mining 
are  carried  on.  The  neighbourhood  is  remarkable  for  the 
number  of  beautiful  and  rare  minerals  found  there;  one  of 
these,  a  variety  of.epidote,  was  formerly  called  Arcndalitei 
Louis  Philippe  lived  here  a  long  time  during  his  exile. 
Population  in  1855,  4456;  in  1865,  5800. 

AREOPAGUS  {'ApeKK  Tayos),  a  small  barren  hill  to 
the  west  and  within  bowshot  of  the  Acropolis  of  Athens, 
for  an  attack  upon  which  it  would  form  a  natural  base. 
It  was  so  used  (480  B.C.)  by  the  Persians  (Herodotus,  viii. 
52).  For  the  same  purpose  it  had  been  occupied  also  io 
the  legendary  age  by  the  Amazons,  when  in  the  time  of 
Theseus  they  menaced  Athens,  and  from  the  circumstance 
of  their  having  then  sacrificed  to  Ares,  the  hill,  accord- 
ing to  jl^schylus  (Eumenides,  685,  jf.),  derived  its  name. 
Assuming  the  occupation  by  the  Arnazous  to  have  been 
typical  of  what  frequently  happened  d\iring'the  hostilities 
of  early  times,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  the  hill  came 
to  be  associated  with  the  war  god  (Kbhler,  in  the  Ilermu, 
1872,  p.  105).  To  the  popular  mind  the  Areopagus  W'as 
always  the  "hill  of  Mars."  But  the  popular  mind  required 
a  more  definite  account  of  the  origin  of  the  name,  and  to 
supply  this,  there  took  shape  the  legend  of  Ares  having 
been  here  called  before  a  court  of  the  twelve  gods  to  answer 
for  the  murder  of  Halirrhotius  (Pausanias,  i.  285).  This 
explains  at  once  the  origin  of  the  name  of  the  hill  and  of 
the  court  which  held  its  sittings  there.  .(Eschylus,  how- 
ever, gives  in  the  Eumenides  a  different  origin  to  the  court, 
declaring  it  to  have  been  first  appointed  by  Athene  to  try 
Orestes  for  the  murder  of  his  mother  Clytaemnestra.  lu 
later  times  both  legends  were  dismissed,  and  the  explanation 
of  the  name  referred  to  the  nature  of  the  cases^-cases  of 
murder — tried  before  the  court  (Suidas,  s.  i'.,  'Ap«os  Trayov 
€7r€t  Ta  <l>o\'LKa  OiKa^ct*  6  B(  "Apt]';  ctti  tiZv  (fiovwv).  The 
four  legendary  cases  of  murder  tried  before  this  court  were 
those  in  which  Ares,  Cephalus,  Da:dalus,  and  Orestes 
appeared  as  the  accused.  But  the  selection  of  this  hill  as 
the  site  of  a  criminal  court,  in  the  first  instance,  is  to  be 
sought  for  in  the  sacred  relation  in  which  it  stood  to  the 
worship  of  the  Erinnyes,  or  Eumenides,  and  not  in  its  con- 
nection with  JIars,  for  whom  it  had  no  sanctity,  and 
between  whose  worship  and  that  of  the  Erinnyes  K.  O 
Muller  {Eumenides,  p.  178)  has  not  succeeded  in  proving 
any  community.  On  the  top  of  the  hill  towards  the  east 
is  an  artificial  plateau  accessible  from  the  south  by  steps 
cut  in  the  rock.  In  several  places  are  still  to  be  traced 
the  rock-hewn  seats  on  which  the  court  sat  in  the  open  air, 
so  that  the  judges  and  the  accusers  might  not  be  under  tho 
same  roof  with  a  polluted  criminal  The  sittings  wcro 
held  by  day,  not  by  night,  unless  the  authority  of  Lucian 
be  accepted  {Ilermot.,  46;  De  Domo,  78).  Raised  upon 
two  unhewn  stones  (apyol  XiOoi.)  the  accuser  and  the 
accused  made  their  pleadings,  the  stone  used  by  the  former 
being  called  Xi'^05  dvaSt I'a?,  "  stone  of  implacability,"  not  ol 
"impudentia"  as  translated  by  Cicero  (De  Leg.,  ii.  11),  or 
"impudence,"  as  given  by  D3-er  (Athens,  p.  451);  the 
other   was   called    kidoi   CySpcw?,   or    "  stone    of    crime.'' 
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Within  the  bonndary  of  the  court  stood  also  an  altar  to 
Athene  Areia,  believed  to  have  been  dedicated  by  Oi-estes, 
and  blocks  of  marble  (o^oi'ts),  on  which  were  inscribed  the 
laws  defining  the  powers  of  the  judges.  On  another  part 
of  the  hill  stood  one  of  the  most  revered  of  Athenian 
sanctuaries,  that  of  the  Erinnyos,  containing  statues  of  these 
three  goddesses,  but  not  in  the  hideous  aspect  in  which 
they  were  usually  conceived,  and  also  statues  of  those  other 
deities  connected  with  the  lower  world,  Pluto,  Hermes, 
and  Go.  Within  the  boundary  of  this  temple  was  the 
tomb  of  CEJipus,  and  very  close  to  the  boundary,  if  not 
within  it,  was  the  hereon  or  sanctuary  of  Hesychus,  the 
founder  of  the  priestly  line  in  whose  hands  were  the  rites 
of  the  Erinnyes.  Near  the  temple  was  the  KvXwvaov,  a 
memorial  of  the  pollution  of  the  spot  caused  by  the  treach- 
erous slaughter  of  those  who,  having  failed  in  the  con- 
spiracy of  Cylon,  had  taken  refuge  there  as  suppliants 
(Herod.,  v.  71  ;  Thucyd.,  i.  126).  Towards  the  north-east 
foot  of  the  hill  was  a  temple  of  Ares  containing  statues  of 
that  god,  of  Enyo,  Aphrodite,  and  Athene,  while  outs'ide 
were  statues  of  Hercules,  Apollo,  Pindar,  and  a  poet  named 
Caladas.  On  the  north-cast  side  there  is  a  chasm  in  the 
rocks  with  a  spring  of  dark  water,  which  may  have  been 
ossociated  with  the  worship  of  the  Erinnyes. 

The  court  and  council  of  the  Areopagus  (77  fiovXi)  rj  {^ 
'Apei'ou  irdyov  or  17  avui  /iovXij),  with  a  legendary  history 
which  distinctly  pointed  to  it  as  an  institution  of  primitive 
origin  and  intrusted  with  functions  of  the  first  importance, 
was  yet  in  regard  to  the  period  of  its  history  before  Solon 
(594  B.C.)  so  little  known  that  most  people  in  later  times 
had  come  to  believe  it  to  have  been  created  by  him 
(Plutarch,  Solon,  19).  As  proof  that  the  court  had  -not 
existed  before  the  time  of  Solon,  it  was  urged  that  in  the 
legislation  of  Draco  (620  B.C.)  there  is  no  mention  of  the 
Areopagus,  he  having  referred  aU  such  cases  as  in  later 
times  came  within  the  powers  of  that  court  to  a  class  of 
judges  called  the  Ephetae.  But  there  is  no  reason  why 
"  Ephetffl  "  may  not  have  been  previous  to  Draco  the  title 
applied  to  the  judges  of  the  court  of  Areopagus,  instead  of 
"  Areopngit^es,"  just  as  it  was  the  title  borne  even  after  Solon 
by  the  judges  of  the  other  four  Athenian  courts  which  tried 
cases  of  bloodshed,  unless  we  accept  the  statement  of 
Pollux  (viii.  18)  that  the  appointment  of  the  Ephetse  to 
all  those  courts,  including  the  Areopagus,  was  the  work 
of  Draco.  For  then,  these  courts  having  admittedly  been 
in  existence  before  his  time,  there  is  no  help  but  to  assume 
that  the  judges  had  previously  borne  other  titles,  and  that 
in  the  case  of  the- Areopagus  the  title  used  could  only  have 
been  Aroopagites.  But  it  is  quite  within  fair  criticism  to 
throw  aside  this  statement  of  Pollux,  as  has  been  done  by 
the  most  recent  writer  on  this  subject  (Philippi,  Rheinisches 
Miueum,  1874,  p.  12),  and  to  assume,  with  K.  O.  Muller, 
that  the  EphetM  had  acted  from  time  immemorial  as 
judges  in  all  the  five  courts.  There  would  remain  for  the 
fame  of  Draco  the  organisation  of  the  courts,  and  possibly 
the  limitation  of  the  number  of  Ephetae  to  51.  We  must 
then  conceive  Solon  as  having  found  the  Ephet«  acting  as 
judges  in  the  Areopagus  and  in  the  other  four  courts.  He 
set  himself  to  alter  the  constitution  of  the  Areopagus  by 
adding  to  the  Ephet»  already  in  office  there  the  nine 
Athenian  archons  on  their  retiring  from  public  duties,  and 
provided  that  they  had  rendered  a  satisfactory  account  of 
their  administration.  It  is  probable  that  from  this  new 
source  alone  a  sufficient  number  of  judges  was  supplied, 
and  that,  therefore,  the  original  Ephetae  were  allowed  to 
die  out,  though  in  that  case  the  number  of  Areopagites 
could  scarcely  have  been  a  fixed  one  (given  at  5 1  by  the 
scholiast  to  the  Enmenidea,  v.  743),  considering  the  liability 
of  an  archon  to  be  rejected.  The  new  judges  retained 
their  oiEce  for  life  subject  to  dismissal  only  by  their  own 


body.  For  the  most  part  they  were  advanced  in  years, 
and  necessarily  always  men  of  integrity  and  experience, 
qualifications  which  were  demanded  in  the  highest  degree 
from  a  court  which,  instead  of  administering  strictly  defined 
laws,  had  to  base  its  verdicts  on  a  careful  investigation  oi 
the  life  and  circumstances  of  parties  arraigned  before  it. 
Its  decisions  were  quoted  as  models  of  justice.  Its  com- 
petency was  limited  to  cases  of  wilful  murder  {<f>6yn% 
iKovcrio's  or  ix  wpovoia's),  bodily  injury  with  intent  to  kill 
(rpaina  iK  wpovoia^),  incendiarism  (impKaid),  and  poisoning 
{(fxip/iaKa,  iav  Ti5  airoKTeiinrj  Sous).  Other  degrees  of  homi- 
cide were  referred,  according  to  their  nature,  to  the  othi-r 
four  Athenian  courts,  viz.,  accidental  homicide  (<^d>os 
^Koi'o-ios)  to  the  Palladium,  justifiable  homicide  (Kfyoyot 
StVaios)  to  the  Delphinium ;  at  the  Prytaueum  was  heard 
the  formal  indictment  of  inanimate  objects,  such  as  wood 
or  stone,  which  by  falling  had  caused  the  loss  of  life  ; 
while  before  the  court  of  Phreathys  at  the  Pirasus  appeared 
those  who  having  been  banished  for  accidental  homicide 
had  daring  their  banishment  committed  wOful  murder. 
Tliere  were,  however,  cases  of  a  complicated  nature  in 
regard  to  which  the  records  are  far  from  explicit  as  to  the 
courts  to  which  they  were  referred.  Of  tliis  kind  was  a 
case  in  which  the  actual  peq)ctrator  (x«'P'  fpyao-ajttei'os) 
was  found  to  have  been  only  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  a  thivd 
person.  It  was  with  the  latter  that  the  prosecution  h.ii 
principally  to  deal,  and  against  him  was  issued  a  charge  of 
PovKcva-is,  or  premeditation  of  murder.  Obviously,  such 
a  person  was  equally  guilty  whether  his  victim  died  or  not 
(Harpocration,  s.v.  fiovKevcreu)^),  and  therefore  equally  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  one  and  the  same  court.  Still  it  has 
been  usual  to  follow  Schumann  {Gritck.  Alterthiimer,  i. 
p.  449)  in  drawing  tliis  distinction,  that  when  death  ensued 
the  case  went  before  the  Areopagus,  and  before  thePalladium 
when  the  victim  survived.  But  this  distinction  has  been 
made  for  the  sake  of  admitting  both  authorities  to  be  correct, 
when,  on  the  one  hand,  Isaeus  and  Aristotle  (as  quoted  by 
Harpocration)  refer  ^jSoAtvcris  to  the  Palladium,  while 
Dinarchus  (see  Harpocration)  on  the  other  hand  refers  it  to 
the  Areopagus.  It  would  be  better  to  dismiss  the  authority 
of  Dinarchus  altogether,  the  more  so  since  in  a  speech  of 
Antiphon,  admittedly  in  a  case  of  /SovXtvo-is  (Choreutse),  a 
form  of  address  is  employed,  d  S.vhpe%  (once,  <I  dvZp^  SiKocrrai'), 
which  would  not  have  been  proper  for  the  Areopagus,  where 
the  form  was  d  fiovXri  (Philippi,  Der  Areopag,  p.  32).  The 
punishments  inflicted  by  the  Areopagus  were — (1.)  For 
wilful  murder,  death,  the  execution  of  which  was  witnessed 
by  the  accuser.  It  is  probable  that  confiscation  of  the 
criminal's  property  was  included  in  the  sentence,  but  this 
point  is  obscure.  His  property  was  certainly  confiscated 
when  it  happened  that  he  escaped  before  sentence  was 
pronounced.  (2.)  For  injury  with  intent  (rpav/xa  U 
TTpovoiat)  the  sentence  was  confiscation  of  property  and 
banishment,  but  not  for  Kfe.  If  the  victim  of  either  oi 
these  crimes  was  a  fieToucos,  or  alien,  the  punishment,  it  has 
been  supposed,  was  less  severe,  but  of  this  there  is  no  re.al 
evidence.  The  proceedings,  in  cases  that  came  before  the 
Areopagus,  began,  as  did  all  SiVai  <f>ovtKcu,  with  a  chavge 
(ypa0^)  made  before  the  archon  king  sitting  in  liis  chambers 
in  the  agora.  It  was  his  business  to  take  down  the  charge 
and  to  make  such  a  preliminary  inquiry  into  the  facts  af 
would  guide  him  in  sending  the  case  for  trial  '  For  thii 
purpose  he  appointed  three  separate  occasions  in  threi 
successive  inonths,  but  whether  he  was  contented  to  search 
into  the  facts  alleged  by  the  accuser,  or  whether  he  examined 
also  the  accused,  is  a  point  on  which  there  is  no  evidence. 
It  is  only  known  in  general  terms  that  the  inquiry  was 
conducted  with  great  care,  and,  it  is  not  improbable,  in 
presence  of  members  of  the  Areopagus,  who  would  thu> 
obtain'a  mastery  of  the  evidence  before  the  trial  took  place 
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tL.\&  accuber  was  pequxrsa  to  prove  tiis  relationaliip  to  the 
ttinrderEd  person  as  giving  him  the  right  to  prosecute ;  he 
iad  to  take  an  oath  in  pledge  of  his  sincerity,  and  to 
denounce  tte  accused.  A  denunciation  (■n-p6ppr;a-i<;)  having 
oeen  publicly  made,  the  accused  was  regarded  as  polluted, 
»nd  diu^t  enter  neither  temple  nor  market-place  on  peril 
if  his  life.  Some  have  thought  that  the  practice  was  to 
nake  a  formal  denunciation  three  times,  first  at  the  grave 
iif  the  deceased,^  next  in  the  market-place,  and  then  before 
ibie  archon  as  just  stated  (Schbmann,  Anliquitates  Jur. 
Pvb.,  p.  289),  but  it  is  probable  that  only  the  last  men- 
tioned, if  the  others  were  actually  made,  was  regarded  as 
legaL  In  the  fourth  month,  after  determining  that  the  case 
was  to  go  before  the  Areopagus,  the'  archon  king  in  his 
capacity  of  president  of  the  court  laid  the  case  before  it. 
The  court  sat  on  the  last  three  days  of  every  month  (Pollux, 
viiL  18).  Of  the  first  part  of  the  proceedings  (wpoSixao-iat) 
the  principal  feature  was  the  administration  of  an  oath  to 
the  parties  and  the  witnesses ;  the  ceremony  consisting  in 
the  sacrifice  of  a  wild  boar,  an  ox,  or  a  ram,  before  which 
those  who  took  the  oath  called  on  the  Erlnnyes  to  destroy 
them  and  their  family  if  they  failed  to  speak  the  truth. 
When  the  evidence  had  been  gone  through  (dvaxpio-ts)  there 
followed  the  Si'/o;  proper,  consisting  of  the  speeches.  Each 
party  was  allowed  lo  speak  twice,  once,  it  is  said,  on  each  of 
the  first  two  days,  the  third  day  being  reserved  for  judgment. 
They  were  charged  to  avoid  everything  irrelevant  to  the 
Issue.  After  the  first  speech,  the  accused  might  choose 
voluntary  exile  unless  the  charge  against  him  were  that  of 
the  murder  of  a  parent.  In  exile,  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  the  Athenian  state,  he  was  entitled  to  the  full  protection 
of  law,  and  if  himself  murdered  could  be  avenged  as  if  he 
had  then  been  a  true  Athenian  citizen.  Should  the  trial 
po  its  full  length,  he  could  only  be  convicted  by  a  majority 
of  the  judges.  If  the  votes  were  equal  he  was  acquitted, 
and  when  acquitted  he  offered  a  sacrifice  to  the  Erinnyes 
and  the  other  deities  of  the  lower  world.  When  it  happened 
that  the  person  entitled  to  prosecute  had  missed  the  regular 
occasions  of  makmg  his  charge,  it  was  stUl  competent  for 
hinn  to  take  the  simimary  proceedings  of  an  aTrayoryj;  <^oVou, 
that  is,  to  lay  his  case  before  the  Eleven  who  presided  over 
the  prisons,  and  have  the  case  tried  by  a  HeHastic  court. 
But  this  could  not  weU  be  done  unless  the  accused  had 
been  caught  in  the  act,  or  failed  to  give  a  reasonable  account 
of  himself.  When  the  victim  survived  he  himself  was  the 
proper  prosecutor ;  but  when  in  the  contrary  event  the 
task  devolved  on  his  relatives,  it  was  necessary  for  them  to 
be  within  the  prescribed  degree  of  cousinship  {a.vopi.orq';), 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  formula  in  Pseudo-Demosthenes 
(Adv.  Macartatum,  p.  1069,  §  57),  which  again  has  been 
strikingly  confirmed  by  the  decree  (Kohler,  Hermes^ttL  p. 
27),  discovered  at  Athens  in  1843,  and  setting  forth  part 
of  the  laws  of  Draco  in  regard  to  murder.  This  decree, 
inscribed  on  marble  and  in  a  very  fragmentary  condition, 
bears  date  409-8  ro.  A  slave  having  in  the  eyes  of  the  law 
no  relatives,  could  not  prosecute  the  murderer  of  one  of  his 
class,  but  he  could  appear  against  the  murderer  of  his  master 
if  empowered  in  writing  to  do  so  before  the  master's  death. 
The  master  was  the  lawful  accuser  when  a  slave  was  mur- 
dered, and  similarly  only  the  legal  patron  could  appear  in 
the  case  of  a  freedman  or  other  who  had  not  the  rights  of 
citizenship.  The  theory  of  the  prosecution  being  to  obtain, 
as  had  been  the  custom  from  time  immemorial,  vengeance 
for  the  rektives  of  the  deceased,  and  being  therefore  more 
of  a  religious  than  political  character,  it  becomes  a  question 
whether,  in  the  event  of  the  relatives  refusing  to  prosecute, 
cr  of  there  being  no  relatives,  the  state  permitted  a  foul 
crime  to  pass  unpunished.  On  this  point  there  is  no  inf  or- 
aiation. 

Besides  being  a  court  of  justice  (Sixoor^piov),  the  Areo- 


pagus was  also  a  council  (j5ouX.^,  empowered  to  Interfere 
in  matters  afi'ecting  religion  and  morals,  and,  p^e^•iously  to 
the  time  of  Pericles,  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs. 
With  powers  of  this  order  honestly  exercised,  it  is  not  eia- 
gular  that  Isocrates  {Artopag.,  39)  in  his  picture  of  Athens 
in  the  happy  times  gone  by,  should  point  to  the  action  ol 
the  Areopagus  as  one  of  three  great  sources  of  this 
happiness  (cf.  Plutarch,  Solon,  22  ;  Themist.,  10;  and  Biickh, 
StaatshaiLskaltung,  i.  p.  208).  Nor  is  it  against  the  view 
of  Isocrates  that  Pericles  and  his  party  should  have  been 
opposed  to  the  Areopagites.  The  mere  fact  of  their  being 
strongly  conservative,  and  of  their  having  the  power  oJ 
opposing,  if  not  with  a  veto,  at  least  with  enormous  oiBciaJ 
influence,  his  new  schemes  of  administration,  would  b* 
suflicient  excu.ie.  And  it  appears  certain  that  the  scope  ol 
the  measure  proposed  by  his  friend  Ephialtes,  and  carried 
during  the  absence  of  Cimon  the  conservative  leader, 
was  only  to  withdraw  from  the  Areopagus  this  powei 
of  interference.  Its  criminal  jurisdiction  remained  as  be- 
fore, though  so  much  would  hardly  be  gathered  from  the 
tone  of  .lEschylus  in  the  Eurtienidei,  which  appeared  as  a 
protest,  it  has  usually  been  thought,  at  the  time.  'E<^aX- 
■njs  p-ova  KOTtXtTTC  t^  i^  'Aptiov  ndyov  ySovXg  to.  vrip  tov 
croj/LtaToy,  says  PhUochorus,  while  Demosthenes  {Adv.  Aru- 
tocrat.,  p.  644  §  66)  states  that  no  tyrant,  oligarchy  or 
democracy,  had  ever  Ventured  to  withdraw  from  that  court 
its  jurisdiction  in  high  crimes.  Only  a  passage  in  a  speech 
of  Lysias  {Eratosth.  30)  really  favours  the  opposite  view. 

Among  the  many  other  functions  which  the  Areopagitea 
retained  after  the  measure  of  Ephialtes  were — (1.)  Uiose 
pertaining  to  religion.  They  appointed  the  Icpoirotot  for 
the  temple  cf  the  Eumenides,  and  took  care  of  the  sacred 
olives  (p.opiai),  which  existed  partly  in  large  plantations 
near  the  academy,  and  partly  on  private  lands,  such  trees 
being  the  property  of  the  goddess  Athene,  against  whom  it 
was  a  crime  to  injure  one  of  them.  The  Areopagus  could 
oppose  the  introduction  of  new  deities  or  foreign  rites,  as 
in  the  case  of  St  Paul,  who  had  to  appear  before  it  (Acta 
rvii.  19,  J'.);  but  it  does  not  seem  that  it  could,  as  has 
been  assumed,  prohibit  such  a  step  if  once  approved  of  by 
a  pubhc  decree.  It  saw  that  no  object  of  public  sanctity 
was  violated.  (2.)  In  education  and  morals  little  positive 
is  known  of  its  action.  It  seems  to  have  appointed  the 
masters  in  the  gymnasia,  and  brought  to  punishment 
vagabonds  and  spendthrifts  under  the  law  entitled  vo/ios 
dpyias-  (3.)  Its  business  was  to  see  that  public  spaces 
were  not  occupied  or  built  on  by  private  persons,  as  'n 
the  case  of  Timarchus  (jEschines,  Adv.  Timarck.,  §  80),  whu 
had  put  it  to  the  public  assembly  whether  the  deserted 
Pnyx  might  not  be  built  on.  Many  inscribed  bases  of 
statues  in  Athens,  though  mostly  of  a  comparatively  late 
date,  bear  witness  that  the  consent  of  the  Areopagus,  if 
not  indispensable,  was  very  frequently  obtained  for  the 
erection  of  statues,  (4.)  It  protected  the  standards  ol 
weight  and  measure  from  falsification.  (5.)  It  exercised 
an  inquisitorial  power,  partly  ma  sponte  (dvr^  vpofXop.a-tj), 
and  partly  by  mandate  from  the  public  assembly  {tov  B^/iov 
irpoord^vTO!  air^.  In  the  latter  case  it  merely  investi- 
gated the  facta  {^jjn](Tiy  iroieitr^t),  and  laid  them  before  a 
Heliastic  court  Work  of  this  kind,  depending  as  it  did  on 
the  public  assembly,  necessarily  varied  greatly  at  different 
times.  From  about  350  to  320  B.C.  it  seems  to  have 
.been  of  a  very  grave  character.  (6.)  The  Areopagus  re- 
viewed the  conduct  of  magistrates  and  the  administration 
of  the  laws,  a  function  which  was  relegated,  probably  by 
the  measure  of  Ephialtes,  to  the  Nomophylaces,  who, 
though  they  do  not  become  conspicuous  till  the  time  cf 
Demetrius  of  Phaleron  (317-307  B.&),  had  yet  existed 
doubtless  long  before. 

If  now  it  is  true  that  the  Areopagites  as  a  crimiiuU  cuuil 
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•were  croatud  and  organised  by  Solon  to  supersede  the 
Ephet*  in  the  trial  of  certain  crimes,  what  is  to  be  said 
of  their  origin  an  a-  state  councU  (povKi'j)  1  Obviously 
most  of  their  duties  as  a  council,  were  such  as  must  have 
grown  up  gradually  upon  an  institution  of  very  high  anti- 
quity, such  an  institution,  for  example,  as  the  Homeric 
fiovKi)  y€p6vTijiv.  Yet  there  is  no  direct  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  the  Areopagus  as  a  council  before  the  time  of 
Solon.  It  has  therefore  been  suggested  that  the  Areopagitic 
council  appointed  by  Solon  took  upon  itself  the  duties  of 
a  differently  constituted  council,  -which  also  may  have  held 
its  sittings  on  the  hill  of  the  Areopagus.  This  superseded 
council  it  was  first  thought  by  K.  O.  Miiller  consisted  of 
Epheta^  who,  according  to  tha  most  recent  derivation  of 
the  name  (eTri  and  €T7js  =  erjjs,  /"tTTj?),  were  the  heads  of 
clans.  The  opinion  of  Miiller  has  been  adopted  by  Philippi 
(Der  Areopag,  p.  208).  With  less  probability  Wecklein 
(BericfU.  d.  Miinch.  Akad.,  1873,  p.  38,  jf.)  had  suggested 
the  Naucrari.  From  the  time  of  Solon,  except  for  the 
change  introduced  by  Ephialtes,  the  powers  of  the  Areo- 
pagus seem  to  have  remained  much  the  same  down  to  the 
Roman  period,  its  position  in  point  of  respect  and  influence 
apparently  increasing  the  longer  it  continued,  though  clearly 
it  is  too  much  to  say  as  Cicero  does  (Z)e  Xat.  Dear.  iL  29, 
74)  Atheniensium  rempublicam  eonsilio  regi  Areopagi.  But 
its  constitution  had  been  changed  by  Plutarch's  time, 
possibly  long  before.  It  was  then  presided  over  by  an 
ivurra.Tri<i  with  a  (tjjpuf  by  his  side,  and  was  no  longer 
composed  of  the  retiring  archons.  The  principle  of  election 
is  not  known.  (a.  s.  m.) 

AREQUIPA,  one  of  the  18  departments  of  Peru.  It 
lies  along  the  Pacific  from  lat.  15"  to  17°  20'  S.  Its  chief 
productions  are  silver,  alpaca  and  other  wools,  sugar,  wine, 
and  brandy.  The  population  is  stated  at  200,000,  which 
is  probably  in  excess.  ■  The  district  is  volcanic,  and  con- 
tains several  volcanoes,  which  appear, '  however,  to  be 
mostly  extinct.  Of  these  Misti,  otherwise  known  as  the 
Arequipa,  one  of  the  most  perfectly  cone-shaped  of  moun- 
tains, occasionally  throws  out  smoke  or  vapour.  It  rises  to 
the  height  of  20,320  feet  above  the  sea.  An  eruption  of 
Ubinas,  a  mountain  on  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  depart- 
ment, occurred  in  1839. 

Abeqitipa,  the  chief  town  of  the  department,  stands  at 
the  foot  of  Misti,  in  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Chile,  7775 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  lat.  16°  16'  S.,  long.  72' 
31'  W.  It  is  divided  into  five  districts — Santo  Domingo, 
San  Francesco,  La  Merced,  San  Augustin,  and  Miraflores — 
contains  206-1  houses,  and  has  a  population  of  about  30,000. 
In  each  of  the  districts  there  is  a  monastery  and  a  church  ; 
and  besides  there  are  three  nunneries  in  the  city.  The 
cathedral  is  quite  modern,  the  former  building  having  been 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1849.  Solidity  rather  than  beauty  is 
tha  principal  characteristic  of  Arequipan  architecture,  as 
might  be  expected  in  a  city  so  liable  to  suffer  from  earth- 
quakes. Tnese  occur  with  great  frequency,  and  are  some- 
times of  great  severity;  in  1582,  1609,  1784,  and  1868 
the  city  was  greatly  damaged.  In  general  the  streets  run 
at  right  angles,  and  are  wide  and  well  paved.  The  better 
houses  are  all  built  in  the  Spanish  style,  with  two  or  three 
courts ;  the  walls  are  massive,  and  the  ceilings  vaulted. 
The  material  used  is  a  soft  magnesian  limestone.  The 
town  has  a  faculty  of  medicine  which  rivals  that  of  Chu- 
quisaca  in  Upper  Peru,  a  university,  two  academies,  a 
college  founded  by  Grand-Marshal  de  la  Fuente,  a  public 
library,  established  in  1821,  two  printing-offices,  each  pub- 
lishing a  small  newspaper,  an  hospital,  and  a  foundling 
asylum.  Arequipa  is  united  to  MoUenda  on  the  coast  by 
a  railroad  completed  in  1870,  107  miles  in  length,  nearly 
tDP  whole  of  which  is  over  a  waterless  desert.  An  iron  pipe, 
»hich  supplies  Mollenda  with  water  runs  along  the  line  for 


85  miles.  The  railway  ha.<  now  been  extended  across  the 
Andes,  reaching  a  height  of  14,660  feet,  to  Puuo,  which  is 
connected  with  Bolivia  by  steam  navigation  across  Lako 
Titicaca. 

ARES  [Mars],  in  Greth  Mythology,  the  god  of  war,  not, 
however,  of  war  in  its  wide  sense,  including  camiiaigns, 
the  disposition  and  command  of  forces,  but  in  its  more 
primitive  meaning  of  a  fierce  encounter  between  bodies  of 
men.  Neither  the  causes  nor  the  ultimate  effects  of  war 
were  ascribed  to  him.  He  was  simply  a  personification  of 
the  wOd  impetuous  spirit  with  which  battles  were  fought. 


Area.    From  brass  coin  of  tbe 
Uamertini.  Brit.  Mus. 


Ares.    From  brass  coin  of  the 
Bruttii.  Brit.  Mus. 


and  as  such  he  was  conceived  as  the  model  of  a  hrr*, 
splendidly  armed  with  cuirass,  helmet,  shield,  and  spear, 
swift,  of  great  size  {niXwpio<:),  raging  (/iaii-o/itp-os),  mur- 
derous (PpoToXoiyoi;),  unsatiable  of  war  (2to?  ToKi/xou)). 
Enyo,  the  furious  war  goddess,  Eris  (Strife),  DeLmos  and 
Phobos  (Dread  and  Alarm),  were  usually  by  his  side. 
Even  his  mother  Hera  denounces  him  (Iliad,  v.  761)  aa 
senseless,  and  knowing  no  bounds.  It  was  doubtless  only 
as  an  illustration  of  the  habitual  strife  between  Hera 
and  Zeus  that  Ares  was  accounted  their  son.  When 
wounded  by  Diomedes  assisted  by  Athena  (Iliad,  v.  853, 
^.),  he  fell  with  a  noise  like  that  of  nine  or  ten  thousand 
men  in  battle ;  and  again  (Iliad,  xii.  400,  jf.),  when 
Athena  wounded  him  with  a  stone,  he  fell,  and  covered 
with  his  fall  seven  acres  of  ground.  On  this  latter  expres- 
sion it  is  to  be  observed,  that,  while  it  conveys  a  picture  of 
broad-strewn  carnage  consistent  with  the  usual  character 
of  Ares,  it  suggests  also,  from  the  measurement  given, 
thoughts  of  the  destruction  of  cultivated  land  in  war,  the 
more  so  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  story  of  Otus 
and  Ephialtes,  which  reads  in  the  Iliad  (v.  385)  like  a 
reminiscence  from  an  earlier  time,  when  war  was  the  dread 
of  the  husbandman.  These  two  giants,  sous  of  Aloeua, 
the  planter,  bom  very  small,  but  grown  by  being  fed  on 
grain  to  immense  size,  and  occupied,  as  their  names  imply, 
with  husbandry  (Otus  =  tuOiui,  and  Ephialtes  =  tVio/\Ao/iat), 
had  seized  Ares  and  confined  him  in  a  large  brazen  jar  for 
thirteen  months,  so  that  for  one  year  there  was  entire 
peace  over  the  fields.  If,  as  is  not  improbable,  the  first 
conception  of  a  war  god  originated  in  connection  with 
invasion  from  non-Hellenic  tribes,  it  would  be  natural  to 
regard  him  perhaps  more  as  a  ruthless  destroyer  of  field.i 
than  of  human  life,  and  equally  natural  that  this  view  ot 
his  character  should  die  out  when  war  became,  so  to  speak, 
a  trade,  as  it  had  become  by  the  time  of  the  Iliad.  Even 
then  he  was  still  recognised  as  a  god  whose  home  was 
among  the  warlike  Thracians  (Iliad,  xiiL  298;  Odytsey, 
viii.  361).  This,  it  is  true,  may  have  been  nothing  more 
than  another  instance  of  the  Greek  tendency  to  assign  a 
northern  or  Hyperborean  home  to  deities  in  whose  character 
something  analogous  to  the  stormy  elements  of  nature  was 
found.  On  the  other  hand,  it  appears  that  the  Thracians 
and  Scythians  in  historical  times  (Herodotus,  L  59)  wor- 
shipped chiefly  a  war  god,  and  that  certain  Thracian 
settlements,  formed  in  Greece  in  prehistoric  times,  left 
behind  them  traces  of  the  worship  of  a  god  whom  tha 
Greeks  caUed  Ares.  At  Thebes,  for  instance.  Lad  beer 
such    a   settlement,    and     Uierc.    above   aU     the    rest   of 
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CrecL-B,  were  aftorwarcU  found  the  oldest  traditions  of  the 
worihip  of  Ares,  aoj  that  not  altogether  in  the  character 
of  a  war  god.  The  fountain  of  Ares  guarded  by  a  dragon, 
and  the  legend  of  the  Spartae,  who  sprang  from  a  field 
sown  with  dragon's  teeth,  seem  rather  to  symbolise  some 
destructive  influence  in  nature,  such  as  that  of  the  sun  in 
Slimmer  scorching  the  fields.  That  Lofluence  of  this  kind 
was  ascribed  to  the  Thracian  god  follows  from  the  identifi- 
cation of  him  with  the  Sabine  and  Roman  Mars,  to  the 
latter  of  whom  the  Arval  brethren  in  Rome  made  annual 
sacrifice  of  a  red  dog  to  avert  the  calamity  of  the  ripe  grain 
taking  fire;  Apollo  is  the  god  who  in  Greek  mythology, 
as  we  know  it,  discharged  such  functions.  But  it  is  argued 
that  in  this  matter  he  may  have  superseded  Ares,  who  on 
assuming  the  Thracian  character  of  war  god  may  have 
gradually  resigned  his  original  office.  In  one  of  the 
Homeric  hymns  Ares  is  described  as  a  sun  god  who  makes 
courage  and  valoiu'  stream  into  the  hearts  of  men,  and 
again,  iEetes,  king  of  Colchis,  though  a  son  of  Helios,  was 
yet  the  guardian  of  the  grove  of  Ares,  where  was  the 
golden  fleece.  Meleager,  whose  valour  was  displayed 
against  the  Calydonian  boar,  a  pest  to  the  fields  of  vEtolia, 
was  a  son  of  Ares  and  the  fostering  nymph  Althaea. 
CEnomaus  was  a  son  of  Ares  and  a  daughter  of  the  river 
god  Asopus.  The  dog,  which  had  originally  referred  to 
the  dog  star,  remained  his  symbol,  but  could  only  be 
accounted  for  by  the  constant  presence  of  thct  animal  on 
battle-fields.  From  the  destruction  of  crops  by  summer 
heat  to  similar  destruction  by  war-like  invasion  seems  a 
natural  step.  The  next  step  was  to  take  the  point  of  view 
of  the  invader,  and  to  magnify  the  exploits  of  war.  By 
the  time  of  Homer  this  had  been  done  eflfectuaUy,  though 
traces  of  an  older  form  of  belief  remain  both  in  the 
Hid  and  Odyssey.  Besides  those  already  mentioned,  there 
is  the  remarkable  incident  in  the  Odyssey  (viii.  266,  ff.) 
where  Hephaestos,  informed  by  Helios  of  the  infidelity  of 
his  wife  Aphrodite  with  Ai'es,  captures  them  together  in 
a' net,  and  there  holds  them  for  the  ridicule  of  the  gods. 
In  what  appears  to  be  a  very  early  development  of  her  char- 
acter,- Aphrodite  was  a  war  goddess,  and  was  styled  Areia. 
But  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  a  phase  of  character  shared 
also,  for  example,  by  Athena,  could  have  suggested  guch  a 
relation  between  Ares  and  Aphrodite,  though  Hesiod's  state- 
ment [Thjeogony,  934)  that  Dehnos  and  Phobos  ^ere  their 
offspring  points  in  that  direction.  Again,  though  Ares  and 
Aphrodite  were  worshipped  together  at  Thebes,  it  is  not 
known  that  they  were  worshipped  there  as  deities  of  war. 
Harmonia,  the  wife  of  Cadmus,  the  founder  of  that  town, 
was  regarded  as  their  daughter.  Possibly  the  connection 
originated  in  some  other  approximation  between  Ares  and 
Aphrodite  in  an  earlier  form  of  their  worship.  Women 
were  excluded  from  the  festivals  of  Ares  except  at  Tegea, 
in  Arcadia,  where  he  was  called  yi'iaiKo^oiias.  -But  that 
exception  appears  to  have  been  based  only  on  an  instance 
in  whfch  that  town  was  successfully  defended  by  its  women. 
While  honoured  here  and  there  with  festivals  and  sacrifice, 
as  at  Sparta,  where  young  dogs,  and  apparently  once  men, 
were  offered  to  him  under  his  title  of  Enyahos  and  Theritas, 
there  were  yet  wanting  in  his  case  those  local  beliefs  and 
traditions  which  gave  vitality  to  the  worship  of  a  god."^. 
Next  to  Thebes,  already  mentioned,  it  was  at  Athens  that 
this  vitality  obtained  most,  through  the^  legend  attaching^ 
to  the  Areopagus  ("Apcios  Trayos).  v  The  njTnph''Agraulos 
had  bom  him  a  daughter  Alcippe/  whom  HaUrrhotius,  a 
son' of  Neptune,  had  seized-^'with  violence,- and  for  this 
was  slain  by  Ares,  who  was  tried  by  a  council  of  the  gods, 
sitting  05  the 'jSreopagus  and  acquitted.-.  At  the 'foot  of 
the  Aicopagus  was  a  temple  of- Ares,  with  a  statue  of  .the 
god  from,  the  hands'o'f  Alcamenes.  To  judge  now  of  the 
fiucrjation  in  the  conception  of  Ares  from  works  of  art,  it 


is  foimd  that  previous  to  the  5th  century  B.C..  he  was 
figured  bearded,  grim,  and  heavily  armed.  From  that 
time,  apparently  under  the  influence  of  Athenian  sculptors, 
who  had  to  render  his  form  in  some  harmony  with  their 
local  war  goddess  Athena,  he  was  conceived  as  the  ideal 
of  a  youthful  warrior,  and  for  a  time  associated  with 
Aphrodite  and  Eros,  as  in  the  gi-oup  of  the  villa  Borghess 
at  Rorae,  where  Eios  plays  with  his  weapons,  and  in  many 
other  groups  of  Ares  and  Aphrodite  in  marble  and  on 
engraved  gems  of  Roman  times.  But  before  this  grouping 
had  recommended  itself  to  the  Romans,  with  their  legend 
of  Mars  and  Rhea  Silvia,  the  Greek  Ares  had  again  become 
under  Macedonian  influence  a  bearded,  armed,, and  power- 
ful god.  The  Romans,  however,  though  they  readily 
adopted  the  Greek  Mars  and  Venus,  yet  retained  the  former 
deity  in  his  native  character  as  a  god  representing  the 
influence  of  the  sun  on  cultivated  fields,  resembling  the 
Mamers  of  the  Mamertines  in  Sicily,  with  a  wolf  as  his 
symbol  (Conze,  Heroen  und  Gotter  Qestalten,  p.  22,  Vienna, 
1874;  Preller,  Griechische  Mythologie,  i.  pp.  25K259 ; 
Welcker,  Griechische  Gotterlehre,  i.  pp.  41^-424). 

(a.  s.  M.) 
ARESON,  Jou  (or  Hans),  a  poet,  and  the  last  Eomaii 
Catholic  bishop  in  Iceland,  was  born  in  1484.  He  endured 
many  privations  in  his  youth,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
took  holy  orders,  and  was  attached  as  priest  to  the  parish 
of  Helgastad.  Here  he  was  taken  under  the  protection  of 
Gottskalk,  bishop  of  Holum,  who  twice  sent  him  on  missiona 
to  Norway.  He  acquitted  himself  so  well  that  in  1522  he 
was  appointed  successor  to  GottskalL  To  many  his  election 
was  displeasing,  chiefly  on  account  of  his  ignorance  of 
Latin  ;  and  GgmTind,  bishop  of  Skalholt,  the  other  diocese, 
drove  Areson  with  violence  from  his  bishopric. .  He  wag 
reinstated  in  1524,  and  spent  some  rather  stormy  years  till 
1540,  when  Frederic  HI.,  king  of  Denmark,  wrote  to  the 
bishops  of  Iceland  desiring  them  to  take  measures  for  the 
introduction  of  Lutheranism.  This  Areson  declined  to 
do,  and  he  even  denied  the  king's  power  as  head  of  the 
church.  The  greater  part  of  the  island,  however,  became 
Protestant.  In  1548  the  Lutheran  bishop  of  Skalholt 
died,  and  Areson  made  an  armed  excursion  into  his  suc- 
cessor's territory.  For  this  he  was  in  1549  declared  an 
outlaw.  He  again  sent  an  expedition  against  Skalholt, 
and  captured  the  bishop,  whom  he  treated  Viiih  indignity. 
In  1550  his  forces  were  defeated:  he  was  taken,  eind 
executed  along  with  two  of  his  sons.  Areson  is  celebrated 
as  a  poet,  and  as  having  been  the  first  to  introduce  print- 
ing into  Iceland.  Several  of  his  poems  are  collected  by 
Harboe  in  his  History  of  the  Beformation  in  Iceland. 

ARETiEUS,  a  Greek  physician  of  Cappadocia,  Who 
lived,  according  to  some,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  ;  accord- 
ing to  others,  under  Trajan  or  Hadrian.  He  was  one  of 
the  class  of  Pneumatic  physicians,  who  made  the  heart  the 
seat  of  life  and  of  the  soul.  He  wrote,  in  the  Ionic 
dialect,  several  treatises  on  acute  diseSses  and  other  medical 
subjects,  some  of  which  are  stiU  extant.  The  best  editions 
of  his  works  are — that  of  Boerhaave,  in  Greek  and^Latin, 

■  with  notes,  1731  ;  thatprirted'At  Oxford  in  1723,  in  foHo  ; 

and  those  by  C.'G'  Kiihtt,  182b.  <iird  Ernerius,  1847. 

""ARETHUSA,  a  fountain  at  Syracuse,  in  Sicily,  famed 

among  the  ancients  for  the  abundance  of  its  waters  and 

the  number  of  its  fishes,  but  still  more  so  for  the  connec- 

'  tion  which  was  fabled  to  exist  betT.-een  it  and  Alpheus, 
the  river  of  the  Peloponnesus,  "  who  stole  under  seas"^  to 

I  meet  his  Arethuse."     According  to  the  anthropomorphic 

i  legend,  Arethusa  was  a  daughter  of  Nereus  and  Doris, 
who  was  chsknged  intr,  the  fountain  by  her  mistress  Diami 
(Artemis),  to  deliver  her  from  the  pursuit  of  her  lover 
Alpheus.     There  is  still  a  copious  supply  of  water  in  the 

.modern  fountain,  but  the  taste  is  brankiah,  and  it  can 
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only  be  used  for  washing ;  while  the  fish  are  no_  longer 
to  be  found.  There  was  a  fountain  of  the  Bame  name  in 
Ithaca  (Homer),  and  another  at  Chalcia  in  Euboea,  which 
supplied  the  city  ■with  water,  but,  according  to  Leake, 
has  now  disappeared.  There  was  also  a  lake  Arethusa, 
through  which  the  Tigris  flowed,  identified  ibj  Rittor  with 
K  Nazuk. 

Arethusa  was  also  the  name  of  two  cities:  Arethusa  in 
Macedonia,  famous  for  the  tomb  of  Euripides,  and  Arethusa 
in  Syria  {Bastan),  which  gives  its  name  to  Marcus,  a  bishop 
who  was  persecuted  by  the  Arethusans,  and  is  honoured 
as  a  martjT  by  the  Greek  Church. 

AREXn^O,  PiETKO,  an  Italian  writer  of  the  16th  century, 
was  born  inl492  at  Arezzo  in  Tuscany,  from  which  place  he 
took  his  name.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  natural  son  of 
Luigi  Bacci,  a  gentleman  of  the  town.  He  received  little 
education,  and  lived  for  some  years  poor  and  neglected,  pick- 
ing up  such  scraps  of  information  as  he  could.  When  very 
young  he  was  banished  from  Arezzo  on  account  of  a 
satirical  sonnet  which  he  composed  against  indulgences. 
He  went  to  Perugia,  where  for  some  time  he  worked  as  a 
bookbinder,  and  continued  to  distinguish  Jiimself  by  his 
daring  attacks  upon  religion.  After  some  years'  wander- 
ing through  parts  of  Italy  he  reached  Rome,  where  his 
talents,  wit,  and  impudence  commended  him  to  the  Papal 
Court.  This  favour,  however,  he  lost  in  1523  by  wiiting 
a  set  of  obscene  sonnets,  to  accompany  an  equally  immoral 
series  of  drawings  by  the  gieat  painter,  Julio  Romano. 
He  left  Rome  and  was  received  by  John  de  Medici,  who 
taok  him  to  Jlilan  and  introduced  him  to  Francis  L  He 
gained  the  good  graces  of  that  monarch,  and  received  hand- 
some presents  from  him.  Shortly  after  this  Aretino 
attempted  to  regain  the  favour  of  the  Pope,  but,  having 
come  to  Rome,  he  composed  a  sonnet  against  a  rival  in 
some  low  amour,  and  in  return  was  assaulted  and  severely 
wounded.  He  could  obtain  no  redress  from  the  Pope,  and 
returned  to  John  de  Medici.  On  the  death  of  the  latter 
in  December  1526,  he  withdrew  to  Venice,  where  he 
afterwards  coDtinued  to  reside.  He  spent  his  time  here  in 
writing  comedies,  sonnets,  licentious  dialogues,  and  a  few 
devotional  and  religious  works.  '  He  led  a  profligate  Ufe, 
and  procured  funds  to  satisfy  his  needs  by  writing  syco- 
phantish  letters  to  all  the  nobles  and  princes  with  whom 
he  was  acquainted.  This  plan  proved  eminently  success- 
ful, for  largo  sums  were  given  him,  apparently  <rom  fear 
of  his  satire.  So  great  did  Aretino's  pride  grov?,  that  he 
styled  himself  the  "  divine,"  and  the  "  scourge  of  princes." 
Ho  died  in  1557,  according  to  some  accounts  by  falling 
from  his  chair  in  a  fit  of  laughter  caused  by  hearing  some 
indecent  story  of  his  sisters.  The  reputation  of  Aretino  in 
his  own  time  rested  chiefly  on  his  satirical  sonnets  or 
burlesques ;  but  his  comedies,  five  in  number,  are  now 
considered  the  best  of  his  works.  His  letters,  of  which  a 
great  number  have  been  printed,  are  also  commended  for 
their  style.  The  dialogues  and  the  licentious  sonnets  have 
been  translated  into  French,  under  the  title  AcadSmie  des 
Dames. 

AREZZO,  the  ancient  Arre.  tum,  a  Tuscan  city  on  the 
Chiana  {Clanis),  which  is  now  an  afiluent  of  the  Amo, 
but  formerly  flowed  into  the  Tiber.  Arretium  was  one  of 
the  twolve  cities  of  the  ancient  Etruscan  Confederation, 
and  continued  after  its  incorporation  with  the  Roman 
dominion  to  be  a  highly  important  military  post.  Having 
sided  with  Marius  in  the  fivil  war,  the  Aretines  were 
deprived  by  Sulk  of  their  Roman  citizenship;  but  the  city 
deceived  a  colony  under  Augustus,  and  seems  to  have  had 
a  peculiar  municipal  constitution.  In  the  time  of  Pliny 
it  was  known  for  its  pottery,  and  many  specimens  of  the 
bright  red  ware,  with  ornaments  in  relief,  differing  from 
the  prodjictiona  of  Southern  Etruria,  have  been  preserved  to 


the  present  day.  Among  the  relics  that  have  been  discovered 
here  are  the  bronze  statues  of  Minerva  and  the  Chimtera, 
now  in  the  Florentine  Gallery  In  modern  history  Arezzo 
is  chiefly  remarkable  for  th*  jbstinate  opposition  it  main- 
tained against  the  pertinacious  encroachments  of  the 
Florentines,  to  whom,  however,  it  had  finally  to  submit 
It  \a  now  a  clean,  well-built,  weU-paved,  and  fiourishing 
town  of  10,000  inhabitants,  the  seat  of  a  bishop  and  a 
prefect,  ydih.  a  theological  seminary,  a  surgical  school,  a 
library,  and  a  museum.  In  its  cathedral  are  the  tombs  of 
Guido  Tarlati,  its  warlike  bishop,  who  died  in  1327, 
Gregory  X.  (1276),  and  Redi  the  naturalist  (1098).  Few 
cities  can  show  such  a  list  of  remarkable  men  as  Arezzo— 
Mscenas  (?),  Guido,  famous  for  his  musical  discoveries, 
Guittone  the  poet,  Petrarch,  Leonardo  Bruno  the  historian, 
Cesalpini  the  botanist,  Margheritone  and  Spinello  the 
painters,  Alberghotti  the  jurist,  Pope  Julius  111,  Pietro 
Aretino  the  satirist,  Vasari  the  author  of  Lives  of  the 
Artists,  Redi  already  mentioned,  Fossombroni  the  mathe- 
matician and  engineer. 

ARGAM,  a  village  of  Haidardbid,  in  the  JNizim's 
dominions,  situated  in  21°  2'N.  lat,  and  77°  2'  E.  long., 
40  miles  south-west  of  EUchpur,  and  135  miles  north- 
east of  Aurungiib4d.  The  village  is  rendered  memorable 
as  the  site  of  an  action  which  took  place  on  the  28th 
November  1803  between  the  British  army,  commanded  by 
Major-General  Wellesley  (afterwards  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton), and  tae  Marhattis  imder  SLndhiA  and  the  RAjA  of 
Berar,  in  which  the  latter  were  defeated  with  great  lose. 
A  medal  struck  in  England  in  1851  commemorates  the  vic- 
tory. 

AUGELANDER,  Fkiedeich  WrLHixM  ArotrsT,  n 
distinguished  German  astronomer,  was  bom  at  Memel, 
22d  March  1799;  and  died  at  Bonn,  17th  February  1875. 
He  studied  at  the  university  of  Konigsberg,  where  his 
attention  was  attracted  to  the  study  of  astronomy  by 
Bcssel,  whose  assistant  he  became  in  1821.  In  the  follow, 
ing  year  he  published  an  essay  on  the  path  of  the  great 
comet  of  1811,  the  period  of  which  he  determined  with 
great  accuracy.  In  1823  he  was  made  superintendent  of 
the  observatory  at  Abo;  and  in  1832  was  traMferred  to 
the  university  of  Helsingfors,  where  he  remained  for  five 
years.  In  1837  he  published  an  admirable  essay  upon  the 
proper  motion  of  the  solar  system,  and  in  the  same  year 
was  appointed  professor  of  astronomy  at  Bonn,  where  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  Mfe.  Argelander's  fame  rests 
principally  on  the  extensive  and  accurate  observations  he 
undertook  in  continuation  of  the  plan  laid  down  by  BesseL 
His  results  were  published  in  the  Observaiiones  Astronomicce 
Aboce  fadce,  3  vols.,  1830-32;  DLX  Stellarum  Fixarum 
Positiones  Mediae,  1835  ,  Durchmusterung  des  nord.  Him- 
melt  zwiscken  45°  iind  80°  nOrdl.  Breile,  1846;  and  in 
the  Stemverzeichniss,  containing  upwards  of  210,000  stars, 
in  the  3d  and  4th  vols,  of  the  Astron.  Beobacht.  auf  der 
Sternwarte  zu  Bonn.  The  Neue  Uranographie,  1843,  and 
the  Atlas  des  nordl.  gestirnten  Himmels,  1857,  are  also 
valuable  works.  For  several  years  before  his  death, 
Argelander  was  engaged  in  observations  on  stars  of  vari- 
able magnitude  and  brilliancy,  and  the  results'  of  his 
labours  will  probably  be  put  forth  in  a  collected  form. 

ARGENSOLA,  the  name  of  two  Spanish  poets,  brothers, 
■whK)  are  sometimes  called  the  "  Spanish  Horaces."  The 
elder,  Lupercio  Leonardo  y  Argensola,  was  born  in  1566 
and  died  in  1613.  He  was  educated  at  the  universities  of 
Huesca  and  Saragossa,  and  became  secretary  first  to  his 
patron,  the  duke  of  Villahermosa,  and  afterwards  to  the 
ex-Empress  Maria  of  Austria.  In  1699  he  was  made 
historiographer  of  Aragon,  and  a  few  years  later  historio- 
grapher royal  In  1610  he  accepted  the  office  of  secretary  to 
the  Count  of  Lemos,  then  viceroy  of  Naples,  at  which  place 
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he  died.  His  worKs  consist  of  three  tragedies,  highly 
praised  by  Cervantes,  and  lyric  poems,  published  along 
■with  those  of  his  brother.  Some  historical  writings  cf 
his  have  not  been  published.  The  younger  brother, 
Bartolomeo  Leonardo,  was  born  in  15CG  and  died  in  1631. 
He  entered  the  church,  and  in  1588  received  the  rectory 
of  V'illahermosa.  He  afterwards  acted  as  chaplain  to  the 
Empress  Maria.  Sometime  after  the  death  of  his  brother 
Le  succesded  to  the  office  of  historiographer.  His  principal 
works  are — a  history  of  the  Conquest  of  the  Molucca 
Islands  {Conquista  de  las  Islas  Molucas,  1C09),  which  has 
been  translated  into  English,  a  continuation  of  Zurita's 
Annah  of  Aragon,  and  a  translation  from  the  English, 
called  Regla  de  Per/eccion.  His  fame  rests  chieOy  on  his 
poems,  which  are  highly  esteemed  by  competent  critics. 

ARQENTAN,  a  town  in  the  department  of  Orne,  in 
France,  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  plain  at  the  junction 
of  the  Ure  and  Orne,  about  31  miles  from  Alencon.  It  is 
a  Bub-prefecturc,  and  the  chief  town  of  an  arrondissement, 
aud  has  an  ancient  castle,  now  used  as  a  court-house  and 
prisons,  several  important  churches,  and  a  handsome  town-' 


house.  Its  manufactures  arc  a  coarse  kind  of  lace  called 
after  its  name,  gloves,  leather,  and  fine  cloth.  Cattle  and 
horses  are  reared.  Argentan  was  a  viscountship  from  the 
llth  century  downwards;  it  has  been  often  taken  and 
destroyed;  and  during  the  religious  wars  it  remained  attached 
to  the  Catholic  party.  Franyois-Eudes  •  de  M(5zeray,  the 
historian,  was  born  at  Rie,  in  the  neighbourhood.  Popula- 
tion in  1872,  5725. 

ARQENTEUIL,  a  market-town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Seine-et-Oise,  and  arrondissement  of 
Versailles,  on  the  Seine,  in  lat.  48°  56'  N.,  long.  2°  15'  E. 
It  gathered  round  a  monastery,  which,  dating  from  656 
A.D.,  was  by  Charlemagne  changed  into  a  nunnery,  aftet^ 
wards  famous  for  its  connection  with  Heloise,  and  on  her 
expulsion  in  1129,  was  again  turned  into  a  monastery. 
Francis  I.  surrounded  the  town  with  walls  and  a  ditch. 
The  Chateau  du  Marais  was  once  possessed  by  Mirabeau, 
and  the  parish  church  dates  in  some  portions  from  the 
time  of  Clovis.  Vinegar  and  an  indifferent  kind  of  wing 
are  manufactured,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  there  are  fine 
quarries  of  gypsum.     Population,  8176. 
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rte  rriHE  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC  comprises  the  greater 

'^'  J_     part  of  what  was  formerly  the  Spanish  viceroyalty  of 

Buenos  Ayres.  On  the  separation  of  the  countrj'  from 
Spain  the  remainder  of  the  viceroyalty  seceded  from  the 
authority  of  the  government  established  at  Buenos  Ayres, 
and  formed  the  three  important  republics  of  Bolivia, 
Paraguay,  and  the  Banda  Oriental  del  Uruguay,  commonly 
called  either  the  Oriental  Republic  or  Uruguay.  The  city 
of  Buenos  Aj'res,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same 
name,  then  became  the  seat  of  the  national  government  of 
the  United  Provinces  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata, — so  named  in 
the  treaty  with  England,  by  which  their  independence  was 
recognised,  and  since  termed  the  Argentine  Republic. 
Including  the  Indian  tribes,  who  are  in  almost  undisputed 
possession  of  half  its  territory,  the  country  docs  not  con- 
tain half  so  many  inhabitants  as  the  city  of  London, 
though  it  extends  over  an  area  as  great  as  all  Central  and 
Western  Europe  combined ;  and  the  fertility  of  its  vast 
jilains,  together  with  the  yet  undeveloped  ■wealth  of  its 
mineral  resources,  indicate  that  it  is  well  able  to  sustain  as 
numerous  a  population  as  that  of  the  part  of  Europe  just 
alluded  to.  Its  extent  in  latitude  is  greater  than  that  of 
any  other  existing  country,  if  we  except  the  comparatively 
useless  foreign  regions  of  British  America  and  those  of  the 
Russian  empire,  though  it  only  slightly  exceeds  that  of 
the  comparatively  narrow  slip  of  land  which  forms  the 
undsries.  neighbouring  Republic  of  Chili.  It  is  bounded  on  the  W. 
by  Chili ;  on  the  S.  by  the  Strait  of  Magellan  ;  on  the 
E.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  Oriental  Republic,  the 
Empire  of  Brazil,  and  tho  Republic  of  Paraguay  ;  and  on 
the  N.  by  the  Republic  of  Bolivia.  The  boundary  to  the 
W.  ia  formed  by  the  mountain  chain  of  the  Andes.  The 
southern  limit  is  at  present  a  question  in  dispute  with  the 
Government  of  Chili,  who  claim  tho  entire  extent  of  the 
Strait  of  Magellan  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  Argentine 
Government  will  make  good  its  claim  to  the  eastern  por- 
tion. The  broad  stream  of  the  Uruguay  below  its  tribu- 
tary, the  Guarey,  or  Cuarcim,  divides  it  from  the  Oriental 
Republic,  except  that  the  small  but  important  island  of 
Martin  Garcia,  close  to  the  Oriental  shore  of.  the  Uruguay 
at  its  junction  with  the  Parana,  belongs  to  the  Argentine 
Republic.  The  boundary  with  Brazil  is  then  formed  by 
the  Uruguay  and  its  tributary,  the  Pepiri  Guazu,  from  the 
head  waters  of  which  it  crosses  the  Sierra  de  los  Missiones 
lo  the  head  waters  bi  the  San  Antonio  Guuzu,  the  course 


of  which  it  follows,  and  then  that  of  the  Iguazu,  or  Rio 
Grande  de  Caritiba,  an  important  tributary  of  the  Parana. 
The  Parana,  down  to  its  junction  with  the  Paraguay,  and 
the  latter  upwards  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Pilcomayo, 
form  the  boundary  with  the  Republic  of  Paraguay. 
South  of  the  2  2d  degree  of  latitude  the  country  between 
the  Pilcomayo  and  the  Paraguay  is  disputed  by  the  Argen- 
tine Republic  and  Paraguay.  The  boundary  with  Bolivia 
lies  along  the  22d  degree  of  latitude  between  the  Pilcomayo 
and  the  Vermejo,  and  then,  lea'ving  important  tributaries 
of  the  latter  to  Bolivia,  it  follows  the  course  of  that  river 
to  its  source,  whence  it  takes  a  devious  course  westwards 
among  the  mountains  ■which  form  spurs  to  the  Andes. 
On  reaching  the  latter  it  foUows  the  main  chain  south- 
wards to  latitude  25°  30',  where  it  passes  to  a  mora 
westerly  ridge  of  the  Andes  on  which  the  boundaries  of  the 
three  neighbouring  republics  unite.  The  boundary  we  have 
described  -with  Bolivia  cannot  be  considered  as  permanently 
settled;  and  the  boundary  between  Bolivia  and  Paraguay  to 
tho  north  of  the  Argentine  Republic  has  not  been  deter- 
mined. The  boundary  questions  with  all  these  republics 
are  in  an  unsatisfactory  state. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  country  ia  its  plains, 
which  may  be  said  to  extend  over  more  than  three-fourths  of 
}t.  The  plains  of  Patagonia  in  the  south,  the  Pampas 
across  the  extending  central  part  of  the  country,  and  the 
Chaco  in  the  north-cast,  have  no  very  definite  natural  boun- 
daries. The  two  latter  are,  in  fact,  the  same  continuous 
formation,  in  which  a  slight  undulation  divides  the  streams 
of  the  Chaco,  which  join  the  Parana,  from  those  of  the 
Pampas,  which  either  flow  into  the  Atlantic  south  of  the 
mouth  of  the  latter  river,  or  disappear  by  absorption  into 
the  soil,  and  evaporation  as  they  spread  over  the  plains. 
The  best  parts  of  these  plams  are  covered  ■with  a  rich  alluvial 
soil  from  3  to  6  feet  in  thickness,  formed  by  the  constant 
decaying  of  the  luxuriant  vegetation  which  grows  upon  it, 
and  this  soil  rests  upon  a  sedimentary  deposit  of  earth, 
which  appears  to  have  been  scoured  away  from  the  Andes 
and  the  high  lauds  of  the  central  part  of  the  continent, 
A  grc;it  part  of  Patagonia  and  the  western  Pampas  consists 
of  gravel  and  coarse  detritus  from  the  Andes,  and,  though 
apparently  sterile,  only  requires  irrigation  to  become  pro- 
dructive.  Other  parts  of  the  plains  are  dry,  saline  wastes 
or  brackish  marshes,  which  probably  mark  the  former 
position  of  an  i;i!and  sea.     Excepting  the  hills  in  the  south 
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fbi  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  those  of  Cordova, 
the  mountain  districts  of  the  coimtry  consist  of  the  eastera 
elope  of  the  gigantic  range  of  the  Andes  and  its  branches, 
which  latter  make  all  the  north-western  part  of  the  country 
a  mountainous  region.  The  gresft  chain  of  the  Andes  con- 
BiBts  of  a  confused  mass  of-^roken  and  contorted  strata, 
piled  upon  an  elevated  ridge  of  granite,  through  which 
numerous  volcanoes,  many  of  them  still  active,  have 
ejected  vast  quantities  of  lava  and  scoriae.  Along  most 
parts  of  the  great  mountain  chain  there  are  three  subsidiary 
bnd  more  or  less  parallel  ridges,  between  which  fertile 
valleys  are  formed  in  many  places,  whilst  in  other  parts 
the  separation  between  them  is  not  very  clearly  defined. 
Iq  the  north-west  the  boundary  with  Bolivia  lies  along 
the  most  eastern  of  the  ridges  just  mentioned,  so  that 
the  valleys  to  the  west  of  it  are  within  that  republic,  but 
the  boundary  with  Chili  lies  along  the  western  ridge,  so 
that  the  central  and  eastern  ridges,  with  the  fine  valleys 
which  lie  between  them,  belong  to  the  Argentine  Republic. 
The  great  chain  of  the  Andes,  as  described  by  Mr  Evan 
Hopkins,  who  made  extensive  explorations  in  various  parts 
of  it,  is  formed  of  innumerable  varieties  of  granite,  gneiss, 
echists,  hornblende,  chloritic  slates,  porphyries,  &c.,  and 
these  rocks  alternate  with  each  other  in  great  meridional 
bands.  The  crystalline  rocks  follow  no  particular  order  in 
the  alternation.  For  miles  Only  granite  and  gneiss  are 
found,  and  again  schist,  quartz,  gneiss,  &c,  intervening. 
The  whole  of  the  crystalline  rocks,  especially  the  micaceous 
variety,  pass  insensibly  from  the  crystalline  to  the  laminated 
structure.  We  have  first  the  granite  base,  in  which  the 
crystals  are  somewhat  confusedly  mixed  ;  these  gradCally 
become  arranged  upwards  into  parallel  lines,  and  the  rock 
is  then  called  gneiss  ;  by  degrees  the  felspar  is  decomposed, 
and  the  mass  becomes  schistose,  with  enclosed  veins'  of  the 
predominating  element  of  the  compound  below.  This  is 
the  general  character  of  the  primary  structure  of  the 
Andes,  and  upon  it  there  are  many  bits  of  sandstones, 
limestones,  &c.,  especially  on  the  eastern  chain. 

The  most  careful  and  elaborate  researches  into  the 
geological  conformation  of  the  country  were  made  by  Mr 
Darwin,  who  published  the  results  in  his  work  on  the 
geology  of  South  America.  He  points  out  evidences  of  a 
gradual  upheaval  of  the  plains  of  Patagonia  and  the  Pam- 
pas, to  the  extent  of  400  feet  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
former,  and  100  feet  in  the  latter  district.  The  Pacific 
and  Atlantic  Oceans  were  once  connected  through  what 
is  at  present  the  basin  of  the  Santa  Cruz  river,  in  latitude 
50°  S.  This  latter  district  appears  to  have  been  upheaved 
at  least  1400  feet  before  the  period  of  the  gradual 
upheaval  above  mentioned,  as  indicated  by  the  present 
position  of  gigantic  boulders,  which  have  been  transported 
on  icebergs  60  and  70  mUes  from  their  parent  rock.  The 
enormous  layers  of  gravel  and  sand,  on  the  plains  and 
even  on  the  lulls  of  eastern  Patagonia,  give  evidence  of  its 
having  at  one  time  formed  the  bed  of  an  ocean  which 
■nUed  against  the  Andes  or  intervening  ranges  of  moun- 
lios.     The  characteristic  feature  of  the  plains  of  Patagonia 

gravel,  whereas  that  of  the  Pampean  formation,  which 
Bcludes  the  Chaco,  is  earth  which,  according  to  Mr 
Oarwin's  lucid  arguments,  has  been  deposited  in  the  form 
)f  sand  in  the  estuary  of  the  River  Plata,  the  position  of 
which  has  been  continually  changing  in  cousequence  of  the 
gradual  upheaval  of  the  country.  This  formation  extends 
10  the  south-west  and  north- west  from  the  present  estuary, 
over  an  area  at  least  750  miles  long  and  400  miles  broad, 
and  the  thickness  of  the  deposit  is  from  30  to  100  feet. 
The  hills  of  Tapalqnen,  Tandil,  and  Vulcan,  composed  of 
nnstratified  granular  quartz,  project  through  the  eastern 
part  of  this  Pampean  formation.  The  higher  range  of  the 
Sierift  Ventana  further  south  lb  also  quartz,     South  of  the 


Sierra  Ventana,  for  a  distance  of  380  mUes,  crystnlUne 
rocks  are  seldom  if  ever  met  with  on  the  east  coast ;  and 
beyond  that  a  porphyritic  formation  is  found  resembling 
the  lowest  stratified  formation  of  the  Andes. 

"The  highest  peaks  of  the  Conlillera,  'says  Mr  Darwin,  "appear 
to  consist  of  active,  or  more  commonly,  dormant  volcanoes — such  aa 
Tupungato,  Maypu,  and  Aconcagua,  which  latter  stands  23,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  many  others.  The  next  highest 
peaks  are  formed  of  the  cypseous  ana  porphyritic  strata,  thrown 
mto  vertical  or  higlJy  inclined  positions.  .  .  .  This  grand  range  has 
suflcred  both  the  most  violent  dislocations,  and  slow,  though  grand, 
upward  and  downward  movements  in  mass :  I  know  not  whether 
the  spectacle  of  its  immense  valleys,  with  mountain  masses  of  once- 
liquetied  and  intrusive  rocks  now  bared  and  intersected,  or  whether 
the  view  of  those  plains,  composed  of  shingle  and  sediment  hence 
derived,  which  stretch  to  the  borders  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  is  best 
adapted  to  excite  our  astonishment  at  the  amount  of  wear  and  tear 
which  these  mountains  have  undergone. " 

We  commend  ^i  Darwin's  work  to  the  attention  of 
readers  desirous  of  becoming  •  better  acquainted  with  the 
geological  conformation  of  the  Argentine  Republic. 

The  great  extent  of  this  country  in  latitude  makes  its 
climate  range  through  aU  diversities  of  temperature  from 
that  of  Northern  Europe  and  Canada  to  that  of  Egyjit  and 
Arabia.  The  climate  of  Southern  Patagonia  is  less  intem- 
perate than  that  of  Labrador  at  the  same  distance  from 
the  equator  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  but  colder  than 
the  Atlantic  shores  of  Europe  in  the  same  latitude.  As 
the  difference  of  climate  in  the  same  latitude  in  the 
northern  hemisphere  is  in  a  great  measure  attributed  to 
the  fact  of  the  warm  water  from  the  equatorical  regions 
drifting  towards  the  shores  of  the  north  of  Europe,  whilst 
the  cold  water  from  the  Arctic  regions  is  constantly  flowing 
southwards  along  the  coast  of  Labrador,  so  also  the 
intermediate  nature  of  the  climate  of  Patagonia  is  doubtless, 
in  some  pleasure,  due  to  the  tendency  of  the  cold  water  of 
the  Antarctic  regions  to  flow  northwards  through  the  cen- 
tral parts  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  as  pointed  out  by  Maury, 
thus  throwing  the  warm  water  southwards  along  the  coasta 
of  Brazil  and  Patagonia.  Argentine  Patagonia  might,  not 
inaptly,  be  termed  the  Sweden,  and  Chilian  Patagonia  the 
Norway  of  the  southern  hemisphere.  In  the  north'  of 
Patagonia  and  the  southern  part  of  the  province  of  Buenos 
Ayres  the  climate,  as  regards  temperature,  resembles  that 
of  England ;  and  northwards  of  this  is  the  broadest 
part  of  the  republic,  which  contains  the  city  of  Mendoza  in 
the  far  west,  and  Buenos  Ajrres  in  the  east,  and  enjoys  one 
of  the  finest  climates  in  the  worlfl,  rivalling  that  of  Southern 
France  and  Northern  Italy.  North  of  this  the  summer 
heat  becomes  too  oppressive,  and  in  the  extreme  north  the 
climate  is  thoroughly  tropical.  In  some  parts  of  the  north- 
west the  altitude  of  the  country  gives  it  a  cooler  climate 
than  that  of  the  Chaco  in  the  same  latitude.  Along  the 
Argentine  slopes  of  the  Andes  and  the  adjacent  coimtry 
the  climate  is  remarkable  for  its  dryness,  because  the  pre- 
valent westerly  winds  lose  the  moisture  which  they  bring 
from  the  Pacific  before  crossing  the  mountains.  This 
peculiarity  is  most  marked  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
continent,  where  Chilian  Patagonia  is  deluged  with  almost 
incessant  rain,  whilst  Argentine  Patagonia  is  dry  and  arid. 
In  the  east,  as  at  Buenos  Ayres,  there  is  more  rain,  which, 
with  southerly  winds  and  occasional  north-westerly  stoma 
is  often  very  heavy.  The  oppressive  humidity  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  northerly  and  north  easterly  windt 
forms  the  most  disagreeable  and  unhealthy  weather  expert 
enced  in  that  part  of  the  country.  The  climate  of  Cordoyi. 
and  also  that  of  some  of  the  more  westerly  districts,  h 
found  very  suitable  for  consumptive  patients. 

The  first  Europeans  who  visited  the  River  Plate  were  ^ 
party  of  Spanish  explorers  in  search  of  a  south-west  passagj 
to  the  East  Indies.  Their  leader,  Juan  Diaa  de  SoUa 
landed,  in  1616,  with  a  few  attendants  on  the  north  cocs 
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between  Maldonado  and  Monte  Video,  wbere,  accoraing  to 
Southey,  they  were  treacherously  killed,  and  then  cooked 
and  eaten  by  the  Cbarrua  Indians  in  sight  of  their  com- 
panions on  board  the  vessels.  The  survivors  at  once 
abandoned  the  country  and  returned  to  Spain,  reporting 
the  discovery  of  a  fresh-water  sea.  In  1519  Magalhaens, 
in  the  service  of  the  king  of  Portugal,  entered  this  fresh- 
water sea,  or  Mar  Dulce,  as  it  was  then  called,  but  finding 
no  passage  to  the  west,  he  left  it  without  landing,  and  then 
achieved  his  famous  voyage  to  the  East  Indies,  passing 
through  the  strait  which  bears  his  name  in  1520.  After 
this  Sebastian  Cabot,  already  a  renowned  navigator,  who, 
in  the  service  of  Henry  VII.  of  England,  had  attempted  to 
find  a  north-west  passage  to  the  East  Indies,  entered  the 
service  of  Charles  I.  of  Spain,  and  sailed  in  command  of 
an  expedition  fitted  out  for  the  purpose  of  colonising  the 
discoveries  of  Magalhaens  in  the  East  Indies.  He,  how- 
ever, entered  the  Kiver  Plate  in  1527,  and  anchored  off 
the  present  site  of  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres.  He  then 
ascended  the  Parana,  and  established,  a  settlement,  named 
San  Espiritu,  among  the  Timbii  Indians  in  Santa  Fe;  and 
he  succeeded  in  bringing  that  tribe  of  Indians  to  friendly 
terms  with  the  colony.  He  continued  the  ascent  of  the 
Parana  as  far  as  the  cataracts  in  Missiones,  and  after- 
wards explored  the  Paraguay,  from  which  he  entered  the 
Vermejo,  where  his  party  suffered  severely  in  a  savage  fight 
v'ith  the  Agaces,  or  Payagud  Indians.  Of  this  tribe  a 
fubdued  remnant  now  lives  on  the  delta  of  the  Pilco- 
mayo,  opposite  Asuncion,  amalgamating  neither  with  the 
Spaniards  nor  with  the  wild  Guaycurus  of  the  surround- 
ing parts  of  the  Chaco.  The  profusion  of  silver  ornaments 
worn  by  these  Indians,  as  well  as  by  the  Timbus  and 
Quaranis,  led  him  to  give  the  name  of  Rio  de  la  Plata,  or 
Silver  River,  to  the  splendid  stream  which  he  had  thus  far 
explored.  This  name,  rendered  in  English  River  Plate,  is 
now  applied  only  to  the  estuary  below  the  junction  of  the 
Parani  and  Uruguay.  One  of  Cabot's  lieutenants,  detached 
on  a  separate  exploring  expedition  up  the  Uruguay,  was 
killed,  together  with  a  great  part  of  his  crew,  by  the 
Charrua  Indians.  And  subsequently  at  San  Espiritu,  an 
attempt  of  the  chief  of  the  Timbus  to  obtain  possession  of 
one  of  the  Spanish  ladies  in  the  settlement  led  to  a 
treacherous  massacre  of  the  garrison.  Before  this  latter 
occurrence  Diego  Garcia  arrived  in  the  river  with  an 
expedition  fitted  out  in  Spain,  for  the  purpose  of  continu- 
ing the  explorations  commenced  by  De  Solis ;  and  Cabot 
returned  to  Spain,  where  he  applied  to  Charles  I.  for  the 
means  of  opening  communications  with  Peru  by  way  of 
the  Vermejo.  But  the  resources  of  the  king  were  absorbed 
ill  his  struggle  as  emperor  (under  the  name  of  Charles  V.) 
with  Francis  I.  of  France,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
tlie  enterprise  of  South  American  discoveries  to  his  wealthy 
nobles.  In  August  1534  Mendoza  left  Cadiz  for  the 
River  Plate  at  the  head  of  the  largest  and  wealthiest  expe- 
dition that  had  ever  left  Europe  for  the  New  World.  In 
January  1535  he  entered  the  River  Plate,  where  he  followed 
the  northern  shore  to  San  Gabriel,  and  then  crossing  the 
river,  he  landed  on  the  Pampas.  The  name  of  Buenos 
Ayres  was  given  to  the  country  by  Del  Campo,  who  first 
stepped  ashore  where  the  city  of  that  name  now  stands, 
and  where,  on  the  2d  February,  the  settlement  of  Santa 
Maria  de  Buenos  Ayres  was  founded  ;  the  smaller  vessels 
having  been  safely  harboured  in  the  Riachuelo,  half  a  league 
south  of  the  settlement,  Mcndoza's  captains  then  explored 
the  country  between  Paraguay  and  Peru,  in  which  latter 
country  Pizarro  had,  in  1535,  founded  the  city  of  Lima. 
Of  one  of  these  expeditions  consisting  of  200  men,  who 
left  Paraguay  in  February  1537,  and  are  said  to  have 
reached  the  south-east  districts  of  Peru,  under  Ayolas, 
every  man  was  killed  by  the  PayaguA  Indians  in  the 
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northern  part  of  the  Chaco  whust  the  expedition  was 
returning  laden  with  plunder.  Ayolas  had,  on  his  way 
up  the  river,  built  and  garriaoned  a  fort  named  Corpus 
Christi  among  the  Timbus  in  Santa  Yi,  near  the  deserted 
settlement  of  San  Espiritu  ;  and  in  Paraguay,  after  three 
days'  fighting  with  the  Guaranl  Indians,  as  narrated  by 
Du  Graty,  he  had,  on  tte  15th  Augxist  1536,  established 
a  settlement  where  the  city  of  Asuncion  now  stands. 
In  the  meantime  the  settlement  of  Buenos  Ayres  was 
attacked  and  burnt  by  the  Indians  ;  and  after  terrible 
sufferings  from  famine  as  well  as  attacks  of  the  Indians, 
jaguars,  and  pumas,  the  Spaniards  abandoned' the  place  on 
the  arrival  of  a  fresh  expedition  from  Spain,  in  company 
with  which  they  ascended  the  river,  first  to  Corpus  Christi, 
and  then  to  Asuncion,  where,  in  1538,  Irala  was  elected 
captain-general  In  1542  Buenos  Ayres  was  re-established 
by  an  expedition  sent  out  from  Spain  for  the  purpose  under 
Cabesa  de  Vaca.  This  able  leader  landed  at  Santa  Cathe- 
rina,  in  Brazil,  and  marched  overland  to  Asuncion,  from 
which  he  sent  vessels  to  join  the  new  expedition  at  Buenoa 
Ayres,  reaching  that  place,  according  to  Southey,  just 
in  time  to  save  the  new  comers  from  extermination  by 
the  Indians.  Here  the  Spaniards  again  found  themselves 
unable  to  withstand  the  incessant  attacks  of  the  savages, 
and  the  place  was  a  second  time  abandoned  on  the  3d 
February  1543.  At  Asuncion  the  Spaniards  were  more 
successful  in  establishing  themselves  among  the  Guarani 
Indians,  who,  after  much  severe  fighting,  finding  themselves 
unable  to  vanquish  the  Spaniards,  made  alliance  with  them 
both  offensive  and  defensive,  and  also  intermarried  with 
them.  The  events  which  transpired  at  Asuncion  belong, 
however,  to  the  history  of  Paraguay.  In  1573  Garay,  at 
the  head  of  an  expedition  despatc{ied  from  Asuncion, 
founded  the  city  of  Santa  F6  near  the  abandoned  settle- 
ments of  San  Espiritu  and  Corpus  Christi.  The  expulsion 
of  the  Spaniards  from  the  latter  place  had,  according  to 
the  Historia  Argentina,  resulted  from  a  wanton  attack 
made  by  them  on  the  Caracara  Indians,  slaughtering  the 
men,  and  taking  the  women  captive, — a  mode  of  procedure 
which  all  Pampa  Indians  adopted,  and  have  ^ver  since 
acted  on.  It  is  unfortunate,  both  for  the  Indians  and  for 
the  Spaniards,  that  the  bold  conqui^tadores  were  not 
always  under  the  guidance  of  such  high  principled  men  as 
Cabot  and  Cabesa  de  Vaca.  In  1580,  when  the  new  colony 
had  been  firmly  established,  Garay  proceeded  southwards 
and  made  the  third  attempt  to  establish  Buenos  Ayres, 
under  the  name  "  Cuidad  de  la  Santigsima  Trinidad,  Puerto 
de  Santa  Maria  de  Buenos  Ayres;"  and  notwithstanding 
the  determined  hostility  of  the  Querandi  Indians,  who 
were  encouraged  by  the  success  of  their  two  preceding 
wars,  the  Spaniards  succeeded  in  holding  the  place.  The 
settlement  prospered,  and  the  cattle  and  horses  brought 
from  Europe  multiplied  and  spread  over  the  plains  of  the 
Pampas.  Whilst  the  Spaniards  of  the  River  Plate  were 
thus  engaged,  Pizarro  had  effected  the  conquest  of  Peru ; 
and  his  lieutenant,  Almagro,  had  extended  the  conquest 
to  the  south  of  Chili,  from  which,  in  1559,  Hurtado  d« 
Mendoza  crossed  the  Andes,  and,  having  defeated  th? 
Araucanian  Indians,  founded  the  city  of  Mendoza.  It  is 
interesting  to  obser\-e,  that  "up  to  the  present  day  the  giant 
chain  of  the  Andes  has  been  a  less  effective  barrier  to  trade 
than  the  rich  plains  of  the  Pampas.  This  state  of  affairs 
will,  however,  now  soon  be  altered  by  the  railway,  for 
which  Mr  Clark  has  just  obtained  a  concession,  direct  from 
Buenos  Ayres  to  Mendoza.  In  1550  the  Spaniards  from 
Peru  entered  the  north-western  provinces  by  way  of 
Catamarca,  and  founded  the  city  of  Tucuman  in  1565,  and 
that  of  Cordova  in  1573.  It  was  only  in  1873,  just  three 
hundred  years  after  the  cities  were  founded,  that  the 
bovmdory  between  the  jurisdiction  of  Cordova  and  that  of 
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Santa  T6  was  determined  by  tlie  intervention  of  the  national 
Government.  In  1620  Buenos  Ayrcs  was  separated  from 
tLe  atithority  of  the  Government  established  at  Asuncion, 
and  was  made  the  seat  of  a  Government  extending 
over  Mendoza,  Santa  F6,  Entre  Rios,  and  Corrientes,  but 
at  the  same  time  remained,  like  the  Government  at 
AsnDcion  and  that  of  Tucum.in,  which  latter  included 
CordtJva,  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  viceroyalty  of 
Peru. 

After  the  vast  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure  which 
was  incurred  by  the  Spaniards  in  establishing  themselves 
on  the  River  Plaie  as  just  described,  the  restrictive  legisla- 
tion of  •  the  home  Government  became  a  more  effective 
hindrance  to  the  developmeat  of  its  resources  and  the  spread 
of  civilisation  over  the  country  than  the  hostility  of  the 
Indian  tribes.  Cabot  had  urged  the  feasibility  of  opening 
an  easier  channel  for  trade  with  the  interior  of  Peru  through 
the  River  Plate  and  its  tributaries  than  that  by  way  of  the 
West  fndies  and  Panama  ;  and,  now  that  his  views  seemed 
about  to  succeed,  the  interests  of  the  trade,  which  had  in 
the  meantime  been  established  by  the  northern  route, 
combined  to  crush  the  threatened  development  of  that  of 
the  River  Plate.  Spanish  legislation  endeavoured  to 
exclude  all  European  nations  except  Spain  from  the  trade 
by  way  of-  the  West  Indies,  and  to  prevent  any  trade  from 
being  transacted  by  way  of  the  River  Plate,  thus  enacting 
most  flagrant  injustice  towards  the  people  it  had  encouraged 
to  settle  in  the  latter  country.  The  hardy  pioneers  of 
European  civilisation  in  these  regions  so  far  overcame  the 
pernicious  influences  which  acted  upon  Spanish  legislation, 
that  in  1602  they  ■obtained  permission  to  export  two  ship- 
loads of  produce  a  year.  But,  to  prevent  internal  trade 
with  Peru,  a  custom-house  was  established  at  Cordova,  to 
levy  a  duty  of  fifty  per  cent,  on  everything  in  transit  to 
or  from  the  River  Plate.  In  1665  a  relaxation  of  this 
system  was  brought  about  by  the  continued  remonstrances 
of  the  people;  and  in  1774  free  trade  was  permitted 
between  several  of  the  American  posts.  In  IT 76,  with 
a  view  to  better  maintaining  the  country  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  Portuguese  in  their  colonies  in  Brazil, 
Buenos  Ayres  was  decreed  the  capital  of  a  viceroyalty, 
with  jurisdiction  over  the  territories  of  the  present  republics 
of  Bolivia,  Paraguay,  Uruguay,  and  the  Argentine  Con- 
federation. All  this  country  was  then  opened  to  Spanish 
trade,  even  with  Peru,  and  the  development  of  its  resources, 
80  long  thwarted,  was  allowed  comparatively  free  play. 
From  this  time  a  succession  of  viceroys  exercised  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  whole  of  these  territories.  Velasco,  however, 
was  made  governor  of  the  semi-civilised  Indians  in  the 
Jesuit  settlements  of  Missiones  on  the  Rivers  Parana  and 
Uruguay,  subject  only  to  the  direct  authority  of  the  home 
Government ;  and  in  1806  he  became  also  governor  of  the 
province  of  Paraguay,  under  the  authority  of  the  vice- 
royalty  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  these  offices  he  still  held 
when  the  independence  of  the  country  was  declared. 

The  authority  of  the  viceroys  was  interrupted  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  River  Plate  during  the  wars  between 
England  and  Spain.  On  the  27th  June  1806  General 
Bcresfori  landed  with  a  body  of  troops  from  a  British 
fleet  under  command  of  Sir  Home  Popham,  and  obtained 
possession  of  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres.  The  viceroy, 
Sobremonte,  retired  to  Cordova,  where  Liniers  collected 
an  army  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  with  which,  on  the 
1 2th  August,  he  assaulted  the  citj',  and  Beresford  with  his 
troops  stxrrendered.  In  the  meantime  Sir  Home  Popham 
had  takea  JIaldonado  :  and  in  February  1807  Sir  Samuel 
Auchmnty  stormed  and  took  the  city  of  Monte  Video.  In 
May  1808  General  Whitelock,  with  8000  men,  endeavoured 
to  regain  possession  of  Buenos  Ayres  ;  but  the  inhabitants 
had  made  great  preparations  for  resistance,  and  as  all  the 


I  houses  were  at  that  time  built  with  their  windr'ws  open- 
ing on  the  streets,  protected  with  strong  iron  railings 
like  prison  bars,  and  with  fljit  roofs,  each  one  was  of  itself 
a  fortress ;  so  that  after  suflering  terrible  slaughter  in  the 
long  straight  streets  ol  the  city,  the  invading  army  capi- 
tulated, agreeing  to  abandon  both  back^  of  the  River 
Plate  within  two  iLonths.  Whitelock  was  brought  before 
a  court-martial  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of 
the  failure  of  the  enterprise  entnisted  to  him  ;  the  indig- 
nation excited  against  him  in  England,  in  consequence 
of  his  want  of  success,  was  as  great  as  that  excited  on 
the  River  Plate  against  the  viceroy,  Sobremonte,  in 
consequence  of  the  first  success  of  the  English.  Ihe 
events  which  we  have  narrated  tended  to  give  self-con- 
fidence to  the  people  of  Buenos  Ayres,  who,  on  applying  to 
the  home  Government  for  assistance  against  the  EngliiJi, 
had  been  told  that  they  must  protect  themselves.  But 
the  disturbances  which  ultimately  led  to  the  separation  of 
the  country  from  Spain  were  initiated  by  the  refusal  of  the 
Argentines  to  acknowledge  the  Napoleonic  dynasty  estab- 
lished at  Madrid.  Liniers,  who  was  viceroy  on  the  arrival 
of  the  news  of  the  crowning  of  Joseph  Buonaptarte  as  king 
of  Spain,  was  deposed  by  the  adherents  of  Ferdinand  \]L; 
and  on  the  19th  July  1809,  CLsneros  became  viceroy  in  the 
name  of  Ferdinand.  In  compliance  with  the  urgent 
appeals  of  the  people,  he  oj)ened  the  trade  of  the  country 
to  foreign  nations;  and  on  the  25th  May  1810,  a  council 
was  formed,  with  hia  consent,  under  the  title  of  the  I^o- 
visional  Government  of  the  provinces  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata. 
This  has  since  been  regarded  as  the  commencement  of  the 
era  of  the  political  independence  of  the  country.  Of  this 
council  Mariano  Morino,  the  secretary,  was  the  most  pro- 
minent member,  and  the  people  of  the  city  of  Buenos 
Ayres  were  for  some  time  its  only  eflTective  supporters. 
An  attempt  of  the  Spanish  party  to  make  Cisneros  presi- 
dent of  the  council  failed,  and  he  retired  to  Monte  Video. 
On  the  31st  January  1813  a  congress  was  assembled  at 
Buenos  Ayres,  au'd  Posadas  was  elected  dictator  of  the 
republic.  Monte  Video  still  supported  the  cause  of  Spain, 
but  was  besieged  by  the  revolutionary  army  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  capitulated  in  1814.  A  sanguinary  struggle 
between  the  party  of  independence  and  the  adherents  of 
Spain  spread  over  all  the  country  of  the  River  Plate  ,••  but 
on  the  25th  March  181 6,  a  new  congress  of  deputies  elected 
by  the  people  was  assembled  at  Tucuraan,  where  Payridon 
was  declared  president  of  the  republic  ;  and  on  the  9th 
July  the  separation  of  the  country  from  Spain  was  formally 
declared,  and  a  state  of  comparative  order  was  re-esta- 
blished. Buenos  Ayres  was  then  declared  the  seat  of 
government.  The  whole  of  the  viceroyalty  did  not,  hew- 
ever,  acknowledge  this  Government,  ^olivia,  Parag^iay, 
and  Uruguay,  established  themselves  each  as  a  separate 
republic,  after  passing  through  scenes  of  disorder,  whilst 
the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres  was  itself  the  scene  of  sanguinary 
disturbances.  From  this  time,  however,  the  struggle  foi 
independence  became,  as  regards  the  Argentine  Republic 
more  of  a  foreign  than  a  domestic  war.  The  combined 
forces  of  Buenos  Avres  and  Cliili  defeated  the  Spaniards  at 
Chacabuco  in  1617,  and  at  Maypu  in  1818;  and  from 
Chih  the  victorkius  General  San  Martin  led  hia  troops  into 
Peru,  where,  on  the  9th  July  1821,  he  made  a  triumphal 
entry  into  the  city  of  Lima,  which  had  been  the  greatest 
stronghold  of  the  Spanish  power,  having  been,  from  the 
time  of  its  foundation  by  Pizarro,  the  seat  of  goremment 
of  the  viceroyalty  of  Peru.  A  general  congress  was 
assembled  at  Buenos  Ayres  on  the  1st  March  1822,  in  the 
presence  of  ambassadors  from  all  the  liberated  states,  tind 
a  general  amnesty  was  decreed,  though  the  war  was  not 
ended  until  the  9th  December  1824,  when  the  repubUcaa 
forces  gained  the  final  victory  of  Ayacucho,  in  the  Peruviar 
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districts  of  the  Amazon.  The  Spanish  Government  did 
not,  however,  formally  acknowledge  the  independence  of 
the  country  until  the  year  18-12.  On  the  23d  January 
1825,  a  National  Constitution  for  the  federal  states  which 
form  the  present  Argentine  KepubLic  was  decreed  ;  and  on 
the  2d  February  of  the  same  year.  Sir  Woodbine  Parish, 
acting  under  the  instructions  of  Mr  Canning,  signed  a  com- 
mercial treaty  in  Buenos  Ayres,  by  which  the  British 
Government  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  country. 
For  details  of  the  history  of  the  country  up  to  the  time  of 
independence  the  reader  ia  referred  to  the  work  of  Sir 
Woodbine  Parish,  and  to  the  Historia  Argentina,  published 
in  Buenos  Ayres.  These  works  have  been  followed  in 
,tlud  short  narrative,  except  when  otherwise  stated,  or  in 
Unquestionable  matters  to  which  they  do  not  allude. 

Whilst  the  events  already  described  were  in  progress, 
Buenos  Ayres  was  involved  in  a  war  with  Brazil,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Government  of  the  country  having,  in  1817, 
taken  possession  of  the  Banda  Oriental,  which,  under  the 
rule  of  Artigas,  had  become  a  scene  of  anarchy.  Buenos 
Ayrea,  unassisted  by  the  northern  provinces,  waged  war  with 
Brazil  for  the  possession  of  the  Banda  Oriental,  until,  in  the 
year  1827,  by  the  mediation  of  England,  that  country  was 
made  independent  of  both  powers.  The  origin  and  progress  of 
that  war  are  more  connected  with  the  history  of  the  Oriental 
than  with  that  of  the  Argentine  Republic.  Under  the  new 
regime,  inaugurated  as  above  described  in  1825,  Rivadavia, 
who  was  elected  president,  endeavoured  to  establish  a  strong 
central  government  ;  and  his  party  obtained  the  name  of 
Unitarians  in  contradistinction  to  their  opponents  the 
Federals,  who  endeavoured  to  keep  each  state  or  province 
lis  independent  as  possible  of  the  National  Government.  At 
the  expiration  of  Rivadavia's  term  of  office  his  opponents 
triumphed  in  the  election  of  Vicente  Lopez  as  president ; 
and  he  was  followed  in  1827  by  Dorrego,  another  represen- 
tative of  the  Federal  party.  The  Unitarians,  under  the 
leadership  of  General  Lavalle  and  his  troops,  relieved  from 
the  war  in  the  Banda  Oriental,  rebelled  against  the  admini- 
».tration,  and  in  1828  they  defeated  the  Federals,  under 
Dorrego  and  General  Rosas,  in  a  battle  in  which  Dorrego 
was  taken  prisoner  and  afterwards  shot.  General  Rosas 
then  became  chief  of  the  Federal  party.  In  1829  he 
defeated  Lavalle  ;  and  obtaining  from  Congress,  during  a 
"reign  of  terror,"  such  extraordinary  powers  as  enabled 
him  to  rule  as  dictator,  he  became  as  hostile  to  many 
members  of  the  Federal  party  as  to  the  Unitarians.  In 
1838,  a  dispute  between  Rosas  and  the  French  Government 
led  to  a  blockade  of  the  port  of  Buenos  Ayres  by  the  French 
fleet;  and,  encouraged  by  this  occurrence,  Lavalle,  in  1839, 
returned  to  the  country  to  rally  the  Unitarian  party.  In 
1840' he  invaded  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres  at  the  head 
of  troops  raised  chiefly  in  the  province  of  Entre  Rios  ;  but 
he  was  routed  by  the  Federal  army  under  General  Pacheco, 
and  was  chased  as  far  as  the  city  of  Jujuy,  where  he  was 
overtaken  and  shot  by  troops  under  the  command  of  Oribe. 
The  rule  of  Rosas  was  now  one  of  terror  and  almost  inces- 
sant bloodshed  in  Buenos  Ayres,  whilst  his  partisans. 
General  Oribe  and  Colonel  Mazza,  endeavoured  to  exter- 
minate the  Unitarians  throughout  the  province.  This 
scene  of  slaughter  was  extended  to  the  Banda  Oriental 
by' the  attempt  of  Oribe,  with  the  support  of  Rosas,  and 
of  Urquiza,  governor  of  Entre  Rios,  to  establisli  himself  as 
president  of  that  republic,  whose  existing  Government  was 
hostile  to  Rosas,  and  sheltered  all  political  refugees  from 
the  country  under  his  despotic  rule.  The  siege  of  Monte 
Video  by  the  forces  of  Rosas  led  to  a  joint  intervention  of 
England  and  France,  and  in  1845  the  -English  minister 
plenipotentiary  declared  Buenos  Ayres  blockaded,  and  deter- 
mined to  establish  direct  communications  with  the  Republic 
pf  Paraguay  Vy  ascending  the  Parana,  the  right  of  navigat- 


ing which  was  denied  to  foreign  flags  by  Rosas,  who  had 
always  refused  to  acknowledge  the  separation  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Paraguay  from  the  authority  of  Baenos  Ayres. 
At  Point  Obhgado,  just  above  the  delta  of  the  river, 
a  severe  fight  occurred,  in  which  the  men  of  the  combined 
squadrons  landed  and  carried  the  batteries  by  storm,  after 
Captain  Hope  of  the  "  Firebrand "  and  his  crew  had 
succeeded  in  cutting  a  heavy  iron  chain  which  closed  the 
river  under  their  fire.  The  allied  forces  then  proceeded  to 
Paraguay,  and  proclaimed  the  navigation  of  the  mighty 
river  which  forms  the  highway  to  that  country  free  to  ail 
nations.  Ineffectual  attempts  were  made  by  the  allies  to 
induce  the  people  of  the  Piiver  Plate,  and  more  especially 
Urquiza,  to  rise  against  the  despotic  rule  of  Rosas ;  and 
finding  the  accomplishment  of  this  impracticable  withont 
an  army,  they  withdrew  their  several  forces,  and  raised  the 
blockade  of  Buenos  Ayres  in  1847.  Brazil,  whose  alliance 
England  and  France  had  rejected  in  consequence  of  the 
opposition  of  that  country  to  the  English  policy  in  the 
suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  now  came  to  terms  with 
Urquiza ;  and  the  forces  of  Brazil,  under  Caxias,  allied 
with  those  raised  and  commanded  by  Urquiza,  invaded  the 
province  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  routed  the  army  of  Rosas 
on  the  3d  February  1852  at  Monte  Caseros,  about  10  miles 
from  the  city.  Rosas  escaped  from  the  battlefield  in 
disguise,  and  sought  protection  at  the  house  of  the  English 
charge  d'ajfaires,hy  whom  he  was  conveyed  on  board  H.B.M. 
steamer  "  Locust,'' leaving  the  city  in  a  delirium. of  joy  at 
its  sudden  emancipation  from  his  tyranny.  A  provisional 
Government  was  formed  imder  Urquiza,  and  the  Brazilian 
and  Oriental  troops  retired.  Urquiza  then  assembled  all 
the  provincial  governors  at  San  Nicholas,  in  the  province 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  on  the  31st  May  they  proclaimed  a 
new  constitution;  with  Urquiza  as  provisional  director  of 
the  Argentine  nation.  This  constitution  gave  each  province 
two  representatives  in  the  Senate  or  Upper  Chamber  of  a 
Congress  of  Representatives,  which  was  duly  elected  and 
met  at  Santa  F^  ;  but  the  people  of  Buenos  Ayres,  consider- 
ing that  their  political  and  commercial  pre-eminence  were 
not  duly  represented  in  the  Congress,  rose  in  rebellion 
against  it  on  the  11th  September.  Alsina  then  beaame 
governor  of  Buenos  Ayres  ;  and  in  the  new  civil  war  which 
was  now  inaugurated  might  be  regarded  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  city,  which  was  his  chief  support,  in  opposition 
to  the  peasantry,  who  throughout  the  country  districts  were 
chiefly  partisans  of  Urquiza,  or  of  Rosas.  Alsina  resigned 
office  in  face  of  a  rising  of  the  country  districts,  under 
Colonel  Lagos,  in  favour  of  a  restoration  of  Rosas  ;  but 
Pac'heco,  who  had  defeated  the  Unitarian  General  Lavalle 
in  1840,  rallied  the  city  party,  and  with  the  support  of 
the  most  influential  citizens,  proclaimed  the  aged  General 
Pintos  provisional  governor,  and  the  influence  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  foreign  community  was  actively  exerted  in 
his  favour.  The  defence  of  the  city,  now  besieged  by 
Lagos,  was  entrusted  to  General  Homos ;  and  Urquiza, 
having  been  duly  elected  president  by  the  other  thirteen 
provinces,  came  to  terms  with  Lagos,  and  took  command 
of  the  army  of  the  besiegers;  and  in  April  1853  his  fleet 
blockaded  the  port.  In  Jidy  the  besiegers  suddenly  dis- 
appeared without  awaiting  an  expected  sally  of  the  dty 
forces  under  General  Paz,  now  commander-in-chief.  Urquiza 
signed,  on  board  H.B.M.  steamer"  Locust,"  as  representative 
of  the  thirteen  provinces,  a  treaty  with  Sir  Charles  Hotham, 
by  which  the  free  navigation  of  the  rivers  was  confirmed. 
The  province  of  Buenos  Ayres  then  became  established  as 
an  independent  state,  and  inaugurated  an  era  of  commercial 
and  political  development,  with  Obligado  as  constitutional 
governor,  whilst  Pautina  became  the  capital  of  the  thirteen 
provinces  under  Urquiza.  Differential  duties  imposed  by 
the  Confederation  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  foreign 
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trade  of  the  confederated  states  from  taking  its  ordinary 
course  through  Buenos  Ajres  caused  great  irritation  in  the 
latter  province ;  but  peace  was,  nevertheless,  maintained 
until  1859,  when  Alaina  again  became  governor  of  Buenos 
Ayrea,  and  the  numerous  questions  in  dispute  soon  led  to 
active  hostilities  between  the  Government  at  Parana  and 
Buenos  Ayres.  The,  army  of  the  latter,  under  General 
(then  Colonel)  Jlitre,  was  defeated  by  the  Confederaite  forces 
at  Cepeda,  in  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres,  in  October 
i85  J ;  and  Urquiza  re-entered  the  city,  when  Alsina  resigned 
Ilia  office  of  governor  to  Ocampo,  and  Buenos  Ayres  rejoiped 
the  Confederation,  of  which  Urquiza  resigned  the  presidency. 
Derqui  was  then  elected  president  of  the  fourteen  provinces, 
with  the  seat  of  government  at  Parana  ;  whilst  Urquiza 
became  governor  of  Entre  Rios,  and  Mitre  governor  of 
Buenos  Ayres.  Hostilities,  however,  recommenced  in  1861, 
and  the  armies  of  the  opposite  parties,  under  Generals 
Urquiza  and  Mitre  respectively,  met  at  Pavon,  in  the 
province  of  Santa  Fe.  Mitre  this  time  was  victorious, 
atld  in  1862  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Argentine 
Confederation,  of  which,  with  the  conseut  of  the  provincial 
Legislature,  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres  became  provisionally 
the  capital.  Urquiza  retired  to  the  province  of  Entre 
Rios,  of  which  he  continned  to  be  governor.  The  history 
of  these  struggles  is  ably  told  by  Mr  Latham  from  a  Buenos 
Ayrean  point  of  view;  and  also,  from  the  opposite  side,  by 
M.  De  Uoussy,  in  his  able  and  elaborate  work  dedicated 
to  Urquiza.' 

In  1864  the  Republic  of  Paraguay  commenced  war  against 
Brazil,  and  on  the  5th  February  1865,  President  Lopez 
Bent  a  despatch  to  the  Argentine  Government,  requesting 
permission  for  the  passage  of  a  Paraguayan  army  through 
the  province  of  Corrientes.  This  Mitre  refused,  the  neu- 
trality of  the  country  having  previously  been  declared. 
On  the  morning  of  the  13th  April  a  Paraguayan  fleet 
entered  the  port  of  Corrientes,  and,  without  any  previous 
warning  of  belligerent  intentions,  fired  into  and  took  pos- 
session of  two  vessels  of  the  Argentine  navy  which  were 
lying  at  anchor  in  the  port,  and  also  fired  on  the  crew  as 
they  endeavoured  to  swim  ashore  to  escape  the  unexpected 
slaughter.  In  the  course  of  the  following  day  a  detach- 
ment of  Paraguayan  troops  took  possession  of  the  city, 
whilst  the  main  body  of  an  invading  army  marched  across 
the  province,  and,  crossing  the  Uruguay,  mvaded  Brazil 
The  sudden  seizure  of  the  vessels  in  the  port  of  Corrientes 
was  the  first  notification  of  war  which  reached  the 
Argentine  Government.  The  ofiicial  declaration  of  war, 
which  was  dated  the  29th  March,  and  was  based  on  a 
decla^tion  passed  in  Congress  on  the  18th,  did  not  reach 
the  Argentine  Government  until  the  3d  May  The  people 
of  Buenos  Ayres  were  thrown  into  a  frenzy  of  indignation 
on  the  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  above-mentioned  hos- 
tilities ;  and  on  the  1st  May  a  treaty  was  signed  between 
the  Argentine  Government,  Brazil,  and  the  Oriental  Re 
public,  by  which  these  powers  mutually  bound  them 
selves  not  to  lay  down  their  arms  until  they  had  abolished 
the  Government  of  Lopez,  but  at  the  same  time  guar- 
anteeing the  independence  of  Paraguay.  Thus  the  National 
Qovernnieut  established  at  Buenos  Ayres  was  launched 
into  a  war  which  sorely  tried  its  resources,  both  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  itself,  and  for  the  suppression  of  the 
opponents  of  its  policy  in  some  districts.  The  war  was 
soon  canicd  iuto  Paraguay  ;  but  the  withdrawal  of  the 
main  body  of  the  Argentine  army,  under  Generals  Paunero 
nnd  Anedoudo,  was  necessitated  by  a  rebellion  in  the 
north-west  (January  1867),  where  the  rebels,  under  Saaand 
Videla,  had  obtained  control  of  several  of  the  Provincial 
Governments.  The  rebel  army  was  not  able  to  cope  with 
the  veterans  fresh  from  the  battlefields  of  Paraguay,  who 
drove,  them  across  the  Andes  into  Chili,  where  they  laid 


down  their  arms.  These  internal  troubles  made  it  requisite 
for  Mitre  to  retire  from  the  post  of  commander-in-chief  of 
the  allied  forces  in  the  field,  which  then  devolved  upon  the 
Brazilian  General  Caxias.  Urquiza,  though  nominally 
under  the  order  of  the  National  Government,  having,  on 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  accepted  from  them  the  appoiut- 
ment  of  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  of  Entre  Riosj 
virtually  held  that  province  in  a  state  of  neutrality  through- 
out the  war,  which  was  ended  by  the  shooting  of  Lopez  on 
the  1st  March  1870,  after  the  extermination  of  his  army 
and  a  large  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
Urquiza,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  was  the  most  renowned 
and  powerful  chieftain  in  the  country,  and  doubt  regarding 
the  course  he  might  take  was  a  source  of  anjdety  in  Buenos 
Ayres.  He  had  accumulated  immense  estates  and  wealth 
in  Entre  Rios ;  and  he  was  doubtless  actuated  by  an 
earnest  desire  to  preserve  to  his  province  the  blessings  of 
peace  and  commercial  prosperity  in  the  midst  of  the  sur- 
rounding disturbances.  The  hope  of  obtaining  support 
from  him  is,  however,  supposed  to  have  encouraged  the 
rebellion  of  the  north-western  provinces,  which  neutralked 
the  reckless  audacity  with  which  the  Argentine  troops 
fonght  their  first  battle  in  Paraguay.  In  l(r68,  whilst  the 
war  was  going  on.  Mitre's  term  of  office  as  president  expired, 
and  Sarmiento  was  peacefully  elected  in  his  place.  Tue 
close  of  the  Paraguayan  war  did  not  bring  permanent  peace 
to  the  country;  for,  on  the  12th  April  1870,  Urquiza  was 
assassinated  at  his  family  residence  by  some  well-known 
officers  of  his  army,  and  the  provincial  Legislature  immedi- 
ately elected  Lopez  Jordan  as  governor  in  his  place.  The 
new  governor,  in  his  address  to  Congress  on  his  installation, 
took  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  the  assassination, 
and  the  National  Government  refused  to  acknowledge  him 
as  governor  of  the  province,  on  the  ground  of  undue 
influence  having  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  members  of 
the  Legislature  by  which  he  had  been  elected.  The 
National  troops  accordingly  invaded  the  province,  fot  the 
avowed  purpose  of  affording  protection  for  the  free  expres- 
sion of  opinion  in  a  new  election.  This  became  the  com- 
mencement of  a  civil  war,  which  materiaUy  interfered  with 
the  former /prosperity  of  the  province,  but  which  was 
fortunately  Drought  to  a  conclusion  m  the  end  of  January 
1873,  by"  the  Entre-Riano  army  bemg  completely  routed 
by  the  National  troops,  armed  with  Remington  rifles, 
under  Colonel  (Jainza.  The  Entre-Riano  leader,  with  about 
40  foOowers,  escaped  across  the  Uruguay  Tranquillity 
has  since  that  time  prevailed  in  Entre  Rios. 

Whilst  these  events  were  in  progress,  a  rupture  between 
the  Argentme  Republic  and  Brazil  regarding  the  settlement 
of  the  boundaries  of  Paraguay,  was  at  one  time  imminent , 
but,  by  the  influence  of  Mitre,  who  went  as  special  envo^ 
to  Rio  on  the  occasion,  the  friendly  relations  of  the  twc 
Governments  have,  it  is  hoped,  been  placed  on  a  secure 
basis 

The  prosperity  oF'thS"-  country  received  a  temporary 
check  in  1874,  from  a  brief  revolution  initiated  when 
President  Avellanda  was  declared  elected.  The  unsuccess- 
ful party,  under  Brigadier-General  Mitre,  incensed  at  theii 
defeat,  asserted  that  the  elections  had  been  gained  by 
corrupt  and  fraudulent  practices,  and  resolved  to  appeal 
to  arms  to  overthrow  the  president-elect.  The  revolution 
was  deckred  on  24th  September.  President  Sarmiento, 
whose  tenure  of  office  was  just  expiring,  took  active  mea- 
sures to  repress  the  ravolt ;  and  no  collision  of  force: 
had  taken  place  when  the  new  president,  Don  Nicolas 
Avellanda,  was  constitutionally  installed  on  the  12tb 
October.  The  president  followed  up  with  energy  the 
measures  of  his  predecessor  to  suppress  the  revolution, 
and  his  efiforts  were  crowned  with  success  in  two  -decisive 
victories  over  the  insurgents  by  the  Government  troops; 
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whereupon  Generals  Mitre  and  Arredondo,  with  their 
forces,  surrendered  at  discretion,  and  were  made  prisonera 
(Dec.  2).  The  revolution  had  lasted  but  seventy-six 
days.  On  the  17th  December  a  state  holiday  was  declared, 
and  dedicated  to  rejoicings  on  the  restoration  of  peace. 
The  complete  and  absolute  crushing  of  this  revolution  has 
great  significance,  as  it  has  brought  about  the  dissolution 
of  a  powerful  and  ambitious  party,  whose  movements 
might  have  seriously  affected  the  onward  march  of  the 
country.  Those  who  know  the  country  believe  that  it  will 
be  long  before  any  similar  revolutionary  attemjits  can  be 
"Bade  vnth.  the  slightest  hopes  of  success,  or  the  welfare 
if  one  of  the  most  favoured  countries  in  the  world  jeopar- 
dised by  internal  commotion. 

The  following  table  gives  the  names  of  the  fourteen 
provinces  which  form  the  Argentine  Republic,  together 
with  the  superficial  area  of  the  country  as  given  by  the 
Statistical  Department  of  the  National  Government,  and 
the  population  according  to  the  census  of  the  year  1869, 
the  numbers  given  as  the  population  of  the  Indian  territory 
being  the  official  estimate  of  that  year.  As  regards  the 
area,  it  must  be  observed  that,  according  to  the  Almanack 
de  Gotha,  an  estimate  by  the  Geographical  Institute  of  G. 
Perthes  at  Gotha,  reduces  that  given  in  this  table  by  about 

one-fourth : — 

Area  in  square      Population  in 
miles.  1869. 

The  RrvER[NE  Provinces— 

Buenos  Ajres 80,400  495,000 

Santa  Fe '....43,700  89,000 

Entre  Rios 43,100  134,000 

Corrientes 47,700  129,000 

The  Upper  Provinces— 

Cordova 83,500  211,000 

Santiago 42,000  133,000 

Tucuman 59,900  109,000 

Salta 24,000  89,000 

Jujuy 36,000  40,000 

Catamarca 92,900  80,000 

LaEioja 42,000  60.000 

The  Provinces  oe  Cato — 

San  Luiz 48,500  63,000 

Mendoza 59,900  65,000 

San  Juan 39,600  60,000 

743,200        1,737,000 


Indian  Territories — 

TheChaco 240,000 

The  Central  and  Western  Pampas,  )  ,,,,  „„. 
and  Patagonia \  036,300 


45,000 
48,000 


1,619,500        1,830,000 

The  most  remarkable  features  of  the  present  state  of  the 
country,  as  shown  by  the  foregoing  table,  are  the  vast 
extent  of  the  Indian  territory  and  the  small  number  of  its 
inhabitants.  Excepting  a  comparatively  narrow  tract  of 
land  stretching  from  the  southern  part  of  the  province  of 
Santa  'Fe  into  that  of  Cordova,  and  dividing  the  Indians 
of  the  Chaco  from  those  of  the  Pampas,  the  dominions  of 
the  Indians  may  be  said  to  extend  from,  the  extreme  south 
of  the  republic,  over  all  the  plains  of  Patagonia,  the  central 
parts  of  the  Pampas,  and  through  the  Chaco,  into  the  terri- 
tories of  Paraguay  and  Bolivia.  The  civilised  districts  of 
the  west  and  north-west,  which  we  have  seen  were  settled, 
the  former  by  way  of  ChiU,  and  the  latter  by  way  of  Peru, 
have  now  established  means  of  communication  with  those 
of  the  east,  except  through  the  district  just  mentioned. 
In  that  district  civilisation,  of  which  the  Central  Argentine 
Kuilway  is  the  chief  representative,  is  rapidly  establishing 
and  extending  itself ;  but  even  during  the  last  few  years 
warfare  with  the  Indians  on  both  aides  of  the  line  of  railway 
ias  been  almost  incessant.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Frayle 
Mivcrto  or  Belleville,  many  Englishmen  possessed  of  some 


amount  of  capital  established  themselves  some  years  ago 
as  cattle  farmers,  under  the  protection  of  modem  rifles; 
but  they  have  been  olliged  to  turn  their  attention  to  sheep 
and  agriculture,  as  offering  less  tempting  plunder  to  the 
Indians.  It  is  interesting  to  record  that  the  city  of  Cordova, 
on  the  west  of  the  Chaco,  was  founded  on  the  same  day,  in 
1573,  as  the  city  of  Santa  Yi,  on  the  east  of  that  region;  and 
an  exploring  party  from  the  latter  city  was  saved  from  being 
exterminated  by  the  Indians  by  the  timely  and  unexpected 
assistance  of  another  party  of  explorers  from  the  city  of 
Cordova.  To  the  north  of  Belleville,  the  land  lying  between 
the  cities  just  mentioned  is  now  being  peopled  by  families 
of  Swiss,  German,  French,  Italian,  English,  and  Anglo- 
American  immigrants,  who  are  encouraged  by  liberal  grants 
of  land  and  assistance  from  the  Provincial  Government  of 
Santa  F6 ;  and  they  appear  to  be  gradually  estabhshing 
themselves  in  the  country,  notwithstanding  the  hardships 
they  have  suffered  from  the  ravages  of  locusts  and  the 
hostility  of  the  Indians.  Some  of  the  tribes  of  the  Chaco 
are  among  the  most  savage  and  intractable  in  the  territory 
of  the  republic,  though  even  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Spaniards  they  supported  themselves  to  some  extent  by 
agricultuxe,  and  were  not  so  nomadic  as  the  hunting  tribes 
of  the  south.  On  the  Pampas  the  Indians  appear  to  be  in 
larger  tribes,  and  their  warfare  is  more  formal,  since  power- 
ful chiefs  of  the  different  tribes  have  considerable  control 
over  them,  and  they  in  general  conform  themselves  to  the 
policy  of  peace  or  war  determined  on  by  their  chiefs.  For 
many  years  past  the  border  lands  between  the  Indians  and 
the  European  settlers  in  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres  have 
been  a  scene  of  Constant  bloodshed ;  and  some  of  the  Indian 
invasions  have  been  made  on  a  very  extensive  scale  by  a 
combination  of  the  different  tribes.  The  relations  of  the 
Argentine  Government  with  the  Indians,  it  will  thus 
be  seen,  are  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state;  and  in  the 
midst  of  all  this  the  condition  of  the  Argentine  peasant, 
or  Gaucho,  is  most  deplorable.  He  has  constantly  been 
subject  to  conscription  for  service  in  the  army  engaged  in 
foreign  or  civil  wars,  leaving  in  the  frontier  districts  his 
home  defenceless  against  the  depredations  of  the  savages. 
It  is  true  that  the  Gauchoes  may  be  said  to  be  the  primary 
cause  of  the  civil  wars  which  have  devastated  the  country; 
for,  despising,  or  at  least  not  appreciating,  their  constitu- 
tional influence,  they  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  war 
as  a  normal  means  of  subsistence,  and  to  be  used  as  such 
for  its  own  sake.  Nevertheless,  in  face  of  the  peculiar 
hardship  of  the  condition  of  these  men,  even  though  in  the 
aggregate  self-inflicted,  it  is  scarcely  surprising  that  unmi- 
granta  are  occasionally  subjected  to,annoyance8  and  dangers 
through  a  spirit  of  hostility  engendered  by  feelings  of  envy, 
as  the  Gaucho  is  subjected  to  the  conscription,  whilst  the 
foreigner  is  undisturbed  in  his  industrious  occupations. 
Families  have  fallen  \'ictim3  to  the  sudden  outburst  of 
animosity  on  the  part  of  the  Gauchoes,  who  when  once 
roused  have  been  as  cruel  as  the  Indians  ;  and,  though  the 
arguments  which  might  be  pleaded  in  extenuation  for  the 
latter  cannot  be  applied  to  the  former,  their  condition  is  ^ 
practical  evil,  and  enlightened  legislation  for  these  frontier 
districts  is  one  of  the  most  urgent  necessities  of  the  country. 
The  war  with  Paraguay,  and  subsequently  the  war  in  Entre 
Kios,  have  exhausted  the  resources  of  the  Government,  leav- 
ing the  Indian  frontier  almost  undefended.  The  tribes  of  th  e 
Pampas  have  established  settlements,  from  which  they  scour 
(he  country  in  pursuit  of  game  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  some  of  their  recent  raids  Upon  the  civilised  districts 
have  been  forced  upon  them  by  the  immediate  necessities 
of  their  position,  resulting  from  their  improvident  mode 
of  living  and  the  absence  of  agricultural  pursuits  among 
them,*  On  the  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Ventana,  north  of  Bahia 
Blaaca^many  Englishmen  have  established  themselvea  dS 
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sheep  farmers,  wh«re  the  land  stretcnea  away  into  the 
JriHirvM  territories,  without  an  armed  force,  or  a  barrier  of 
any  sort  intervening,  and  their  protection  from  the  savages 
liea  in  the  respect  the  latter  have  for  the  Snider  rifle, 
cv-imbined  with  the  greater  attraction  which  the  cattle 
f jrms  of  the  north  have  for  the  plunderers.  On  the  Rio 
Negro  English  settlers  are  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits 
on  a  soil  whose  fertility  for  the  production  of  wheat  and 
other  cereals  may  be  said  to  be  unrivalled.  To  the  south 
of  this  the  country  to  a  great  extent  accords  with  the  de- 
Bcription  erroneously  applied  to  all  the  country  south  of  the 
River  Plate  by  Guerara,  who  saj-s  that  it  is  a  barren  land 
without  timber  for  building,  without  firewood,  without 
water,  without  soil  to  receive  seed,  and  without  "anything 
ihat  a  city  requires  for  its  maintenance.  Nevertheless, 
in  the  country  thus  described,  a  Welsh  colony  has  estab- 
lished itself  on  the  Chupat  Kiver;  and,  though  at  first 
they  suffered  severe  hardships,  and  were  saved  from  starva- 
tion only  by  food  supplied  by  the  Tehuelche  Indians  in 
the  first  instance,  and  afterwards  by  similar  supplies  from 
the  Argentine  Government,  there  appears  no  reason  now 
why  it  should  not  become  a  prosperous  colony.  In  the  far 
south,  on  the  Santa  Cruz  Eiver,  the  Argentine  Government 
have  a  military  establishment.  The  tribes  of  Patagonia  do 
I  ot  appear  to  have  any  settled  villages,  but  make  the  whole 
country  a  vast  hunting  ground.  The  different  parties  meet 
in  their  excursions  either  as  friends  or  as  foes,  just  as  ac-- 
1  Ident,  the  humour  of  the  moment,  or  any  occasion  of  enmity 
between  the  chieftains  determines.  The  game  on  which 
they  live  is  superabundant,  and  the  chief  impediment  to  an 
increase  of  the  population  seems  to  be  the  remorseless 
butchery  which  ensues  on  the  meeting  of  hostile  hunting 
tribes,  which  sometimes  results  in  the  extermination  of  one 
party  or  the  other;  and  also  the  incessant  slaughter  result- 
mg  from  sudden  quarrels  among  members  of  the  same 
larty.  Lieutenant  Musters,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  has 
recently  traversed  the  country  from  the  Strait  of  Magel- 
lan to  the  Rio  Negro  with  one  of  the  hunting  tribes ;  his 
took  may  be  commended  to  those  who  desire  to  be  better 
;Vquainted  with  that  wild  country  and  its  inhabitants.  The 
Behuelche  Indians,  with  whom  be  travelled,  average  about 
^  feet  10  inch«s  in  stature,  but  he  describes  the  Arau- 
^aHians  as  somewhat  taller  and  equally  athletic.  All  the 
Indian  tribes  have  more  or  less  of  the  peculiar  character- 
istics of  the  red  or  copper  coloured  race,  and  analogies  in 
fhe  languages  of  the  numerous  tribes  also  indicate  an  iden- 
tity of  origin.  According  to  their  traditions  at  the  time 
of  the  discovery  of  the  country  by  the  Spaniards,  as  recorded 
by  Guerara,  their  ancestors  came  from  the  north,  and 
they  also  held  confused  traditions  of  the  disasters  of  the 
deluge. 

The  foregoing  historical  sketch  will  have  given  the  reader 
some  insight  into  the  government  of  the  country.  The 
framers  of  the  Constitution  professed  to  be  guided  by  that 
of  the  United  States  of  North  America,  and  freely 
adopted  the  liberal  principles  there  embodied.  The  president 
is  elected  for  a  term  of  si.t  years,  and  the  president  of  the 
3on;ite,  elected  to  that  office  by  his  fellow-senators,  becomes 
2i-officio  vice-president  of  the  republic.  The  government 
is  conducted  by  a  ministry  responsible  to  Congress,  and  an 
adverse  vote  of  the  Senate  and  deputies  on  any  importajit 
question  leads  to  the  formation  of  a  new  ministry.  The 
number  of  senators  and  deputies  returned  by  each  province 
is  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  its  inhabitants.  Each 
province  has  its  own  independent  form  of  government  for 
all  matters  not  expressly  delegated  to  the  National  Gover- 
ment,  and  is  supposed  to  have  irresponsible  jurisdiction  in 
its  own  affairs  so  long  as  the  articles  of  the  National  Con- 
stitution are  not  contravened.  The  city  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
beddes  being  the  seat  of  the  Govemment'of  the  province. 


ia  also  the  seat  of  the  National  Govemment,  having  been 
so  declared  by  the  Constitution,  until  such  time  as  a  suitable 
site  for  a  new  capital  for  the  republic  may  be  determined 
on  by  the  Legislature.  Not  only  the  Constitution  itself, 
but  •  also  the  spirit  in  which  its  enactments  are  carried 
out,  is  thoroughly  liberal,  and  worthy  of  the  magnificent 
country  over  which  civilisation,  under  its  enlightened 
regulation,  is  struggling  successfully  against  barbarism. 
Fresh  arrivals  from  Europe  are  not  only  cordiaUy  wel- 
comed, but  every  effort  is  made  by  the  authorities  to 
induce  foreigners  to  settle  in  the  country.'  They  ara^ 
free  either  to  naturalise  themselves  as  Argentines,  or  tO; 
maintain  their  foreign  nationality;  in  the  latter  case  they 
have  not  the  privilege  of  a  vote  in  the  govemmeEt' 
of  the  country,  nor  are  they  liable  to  the  conscription 
for  service  in  the  army.  In  other  respects  the  law  is  tie 
same  for  alL.  Every  one  born  in  the  country  is  by  law 
an  Argentine. 

The  population  of  tno  city  of  Buenos  Ayres  is  almosl 
thoroughly  European,  nearly  one-half  being,  in  fact, 
foreigners  born  in  Europe.  But  on  passing  from  that  city 
into  the  country  the  Mestizo  race  becomes  more  prominent 
and  in  the  northern  provinces,  as  in  Paracuay  and  Peru, 
the  Jlestizoes,  with  ludian  blood  predominating,  form  the 
majority  of  the  population.  The  Negroes,  or  Mestizoes  in 
whom  Negro  blood  can  be  traced,  do  not  form  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  population  as  they  do  in  Brazil.  The 
difference  between  the  two  countries  in  this  respect  is,  in 
fact,  very  striking.  Slavery  was  abolished  during  the  wai 
of  independence  ;  and  the  importation  of  Negroes,  « hich 
had  never  been  an  extensive  trade,  then  ceased ;  and  the 
constant  stream  of  immigration  from  Europe,  which  of  late 
years  has  been  steadily  augmenting,  is  gradually  changing 
the  aspect  of  the  population  of  the  country.  In  1858  the 
arrivals  amounted  to  only  4600  persons;  but  they  increased 
eiery  year  till  they  amounted  to  29,000  in  1808,  37,00C 
in  1869,  41,000  in  1870,  20,000  in  1871,  40,000  in  1872, 
80,000  in  1873,  and  about  90,000  in  1874.  This  constantly 
increasing  stream  of  immigration  has  been  absorbed  into  the 
various  industries  of  the  country  as  fast  as  the  new  arrivals 
reach  its  shores.  As  regards  the  nationalities  of  the  immi- 
grants, the  Italians  are  the  most  numerous,  then  the  French, 
Spaniards,  Germans,  English,  and  Swiss.  During  the 
above-mentioned  years  the  new  arrivals  have  almost  always 
found  their  services  eagerly  sought  for  at  wages  of  8  to  10 
shillings  a  day  for  the  most  ordinary  employments,  and  at 
proportionally  higher  rates  for  skilled  workmen.  The  com- 
paratively small  amount  of  the  immigration  in  1871  is 
due  to  the  occurrence  of  the  epidemic  of  yellow  fever  which 
decimated  the  population  of  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres  in 
the  early  part  of  that  year,  and  caused  the  bulk  of  the 
emigrants  from  Europe  on  their  way  to  the  country  to 
stop  at  the  ports  of  Brazil  and  at  Monte  Video,  and  turn^jd 
the  tide  of  emigration  from  Europe  in  other  directions  at 
the  close  of  the  year.  Though  this  terrible  pestilence  ia 
said  to  have  been  imported  from  Brazil,  its  rapid  spread  in 
the  city  can  clearly  be  ascribed  to  temporary  causes  which 
even  the  unrivalled  salubrity  of  the  climate  was  insuffi- 
cient to  neutralise.  In  the  absence  of  any  artificial  drainage 
the  cleanliness  of  the  city  had  depended  on  its  occasional 
scouring  by  the  heavy  rains,  whilst  an  ever  increasing 
number  of  cesspools  have  been  accumulating  filth  beneatli 
the  houses;  and  up  to  the  year  1870  the  consumption  of 
water,  beyond 'the  amount  of  rain  water  accumulated  in 
tanks  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy,  was  limited  by  the  cost 
of  cartage  from  the  river  ;  but  in  that  year  new  water- works 
were  opened,  by  which  a  supply  is  pumped  up  from  the 
river,  and  conveyed  by  pipes  to  all  parts  of  the  tity,  and 
the  increased  waste  of  water  may,  by  leading  to  an  unusual 
disturbance  of  the  cesspools,    have  partly  contributed  to 
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the  spieaa  of  the  epidemic  Though  frightfully  contagions 
in  the  city,  the  disease  was  not  so  in  the  country;  and  no 
instance  could,  it  is  believed,  be  recorded  in  which  it  was 
communicated  to  those  who  nursed  patients  that  took  the 
disease  from  the  city,  and  sickened  and  died  in  the  suburbs. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  extensive  drainage  works  which  the 
Provincial  Government  's  having  constructed' under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr  Bateman  will  obviate  the  risk  of 
another  outbreak  of  a  plague,  which  whilst  it  lasted  put 
a  stop  to  commercial  pursuits  and  almost  disorganised 
society.  The  total  number  of  foreigners  in  the  Argentine 
Republic  at  the  time  of  the  last  census,  was,  according  to 
the  Almanack  de  Gotha,  212,000.  A  recent  writer,  who 
has  given  particular  attention  to  the  subject,  says,  "There 
are  about  40,000,  between  Irish,  Scotch,  and  English 
settlers  and  their  families,  in  quiet  and  undisputed  posses- 
sion of  about  two  millions  of  acres  of  land  in  the  province  of 
Buenos  Ayrea  alone ;  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  religious 
and  social  liberty.  They  own  upwards  of  35,000,000 
sheep,  besides  horned  cattle,  horses,  and  valuable  build- 
ings  The   bulk  of   this    'vast  property   has   been 

acquired  in  the  country  by  men  who  on  their  arrival  did 
not  possess  a  sixpence." 

Excepting  the  mining  districts  in  the  north-west  &f  the 
republic,  the  agricultural  district  of  Chivilcoy,  in  the 
north  of  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres,  the  agricultural 
colonies  of  Santa  F6,  and  the  establishments  of  tLe  English 
settlers  in  the  north  of  Patagonia,  tho  Argentine  Republic 
is  at  present  a  pastoral  country.  The  manufacttiring  and 
agricultural  pursuits  of  the  north-western  provinces  are  not 
important  items  in  the  general  wealth  of  the  republic. 
The  development  of  its  vast  resourcos  as  a  mining  and 
agricultural  country  has  scarcely  commenced ;  and  its 
greatest  wealth  is  at  present  represented  by  the  herds  of 
■sattle  and  sheep  which  graze  upon  its  fertile  plrfins.  The 
manufactures  and  luxuries  imported  into  the  country  are 
paid  for  with  the  annual  increase  of  these  flocks  and  herds, 
though  the  latter  are  not  so  numerous  as  in  an  equal  area 
of  Central  and  Western  Europe.  The  number  of  herd 
cattle  in  the  country  may  be  roughly  estimated  at  from  15 
to  18  millions;  of  which,  in  the  year  1866,  the  province 
of  Buenos  Ayres  contained  6,800,000 ;  Entre  Rios, 
2,500,000 ;  and  Corrientes,  2,000,000.  In  the  same  year 
Buenos  Ayres  contained  60,000,000  sheep  ;  and  Entre  Rios 
and  Corrientes  together,  7,000,000.  Thfe  number  of  sheep 
in  the  whole  country  is  estimated  at  100,000,000. 

The  extent  of  the  trade  which  the  Argentine  Republic 
carries  on  with  different  foreign  countries  is  indicated  in 
the  subjoined  tabular  statement  of  values  of  the  imports 
and  exports  of  the  whole  country,  for  1873.  The  amounts 
are  given  in  hard  dollars,  of  which  the  sterling  equivalent 
U  about  49  pence. 

Argentine  Trade  Report  for  1873. 

Importa,  Exports. 

tlmat  Britain $19,34-1,143  $9,894,007 

France ]8,255,138  8,677,819 

Belgium 2,967,588  13,891, f>08 

■United  States 5,167,616  3,032,945 

Italy 3,734,384  1,487,925 

Spain .     2,952,600  1,231,697 

Chili 1,444,182  2,365,475 

BrazQ 2,968,953  769,464 

Uruguay 2,735,299  9J'2,949 

Germany 3,228,016  449,697 

Holland 1,611,616  226,204 

Other  countries 1,999,341  2,100,616 

Hard  dollars $66,453,873  $45,122,105 

Or  about £13,568,000  £9,200,000 

The  principal  items  of  the  import  trade  from  Great 
,Britain  are  as  follows  (the  figures  representing  hard  dollars 
86  before);— Cotton  goods,  2,359,000;  woollen,  904,000; 
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other  textures,  3,364,000,  clothing,  .1,367,000,  besides 
951,000  in  shoes;  iron,  2,757,000;  and  railway  materials, 
1,706,000.  France  sends  wines  to  the  value  of  ij  millions; 
textile  ■  fabrics,  2^;  clothing,  shoes,  <fec.,  2J;  hardware, 
fancy  goods,  <Sec.,  6J.  More  than  half  the  value  of  the 
United  States  importa  (2,769,000)  is  in  lumber.  The 
whole  import  trade  of  the  country  in  1873  exceeded  that  of 
1870  by  49  per  cent. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  amount,  values,  and 
principal  destinations  of  the  more  important  articles  of 
e.vport  for  1873  : — 

Wool 185.000.000  n>  SI9.eOO.000  whereof  $1«.(1C0.(I»«  to  Belifitnn. 

Tallow 88.000.00011)  5.500.000            „            2.622.100  to  Emrland. 

Sheopskins...  65.000.000  ID  4.';00  000           „           1.854.000  tu  tnclanil. 

Dry  Hides...     I.iOO.OOO  5.140.000           „           1.33.'i.00«  to  Onlletl  States 

Salted,  do  ...     1.300,000  4,800.000           „           2.720.000  to  Eogland. 

Jerked  Beef.  88.000,00016  1.400.000  mostly  to  Brazil  and  West  Indies. 

Cattle. 180,000  3,T0O,00O  to  otber  South  American  conntilea. 

Other  items  of  export  are  metals  (copper  and  silver)  d 
the  value  of  420,000  dollars;  grain,  120,000;  ostricb 
feathers,  150,000.  The  entire  export  trade  of  1873  shows 
an  increase  of  55  per  cent,  on  the  trade  of  1870 

The  tonnage  of  the  vessels  that  arrived  and  cleared 
diaring  the  four  years  1870  to  1873  was  as  follows: — 

Steaineft.    _  SaUlnff  yeescla.  Grots  Tonnago. 

1870  808,000  712,000  1,520,000 

JS71  863,000  662,000  l,525,O0O' 

1872 1,190,000  960,000  2,150,000 

i873 1,135,000  753,000  1,888,000 

Of  this  tonnage  the  proportion  returned  for  English 
vessels  is  ne  less  than  30  per  cent. ;  French  vessels  rank 
next,  with  16  per  cent.;  then  Argentine  and  Italian,  12 
per  cent.  each.  There  are  twelve  lines  of  steamers  con- 
stantly plying  between  Europe  and  Buenos  Ayres.  The 
passage  occupies  about  twenty-nine  days. 

The  advancement  of  the  Argentine  Republic  has  received 
a  great  impetus  frora  the  introduction  of  steam  communica- 
tion and  tsUgraphy.  The  first  railway  was  opened  in 
1857  ;  and  in  1874  there  were  more  than  800  miles  open 
for  trafiic,  Tvith  about  1000  ttiles  more  in  course  of  con- 
struction. A  system  ef  tramways  was  commenced  in  tho 
city  of  Buenos  Ayres  in  1869.  There  are  now  about  80 
miles  within  the  city  and  suburbs,  and  this  means  of 
transit  is  being  extended  to  all  the  smaller  towns.  There 
are  in  use  within  the  republic  above  7000  miles  of  tele- 
graphic wires.  Complete  communication  is  now  established 
with  Europe,  the  first  telegrams  having  been  exchanged 
with  London  en  4th  August  1874. 

The  province  jf  Buenos  Ayres  is,  in  wealth  and  general 
importance,  far  in  advance  cf  all  the  cth^r  provinces  of 
the  Confederation.  Under  the  enlightened  administra- 
tion of  Senor  Castro,  the  late  governor,  great  improvement* 
have  been  made  in  the  means  of  communication  throughout 
the  province,  which  is  the  first  step  requisite  for  the  due 
development  of  its  resources.  Besides  railway  extensions 
a  great  number  of  iron  bridges  have  been  imported  from 
England  and  erected  under  the  superintendence  of  Mi 
Coghlan,  by  order  of  the  Proviacial,, Government  of  Buenos 
Ayres.  The  National  and  Provincial  Governments  estab 
lished  in  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres  are  rivals  in  their  efforts 
to  promote  the  true  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  country 
Seiior  Acosta,  the  governor  of  the  province,  may  be  rehed 
on  to  continue  the  policy  of  assisting  the  development  of 
the  resources  of  the  country,  which  may  almost  be  said 
to  have  been  inaugurated  by  his  predecessor.  And  hi« 
Excellency  Senor  Sarmiento,  whose  term  of  office  as 
president  of  the  republic  expired  in  October  1874,  must, 
from  his  unceasing  exertions  in  the  cause  of  education, 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of  th« 
country. 

The  following  are  the  returns  of  the  national  rdvenn 
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collected  in  the  years   1866  and  1872  respectively,  the 
figures  representing  hard  dollars  as  before: — 

186G.  1871 

Import  Duties 6,686,000  14,464,827 

Export 2,164,000  2,621,353 

WarehousiBg 263,000  604,213 

Stamp  Duties 127,000  310,806 

Post  Office. 67,000  137,434 

Property  Tax 196,000  62,226 

Sundries 6S,000  71,512 


9,561,000        18,172.379 

The  revenue,  as  shown  by  the  above  tables,  is  obtained 
chiefly  from  the  Custom-House ;  and  of  the  duties  on  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  country  more  than  four-fifths  are  col- 
lected in  Buenos  Aytes.  The  ordinary  expenditure  for 
1872  is  returned  as  7,419,832  dollars;  but  to  this  the 
interest  of  the  national  debt  has  to  be  added,  with  other 
extraordinary  expenditure,  raising  the  whole  amount  to 
23,992,975  doUars.  The  deficit  in  1872  was  thus 
5,820,596  dollars.  Besides  the  expenses  of  the  National 
Government,  each  province  has  its  separate  revenue.  That 
of  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres  amounted  in  1871,  as 
shown  by  the  Report  of  the  provincLil  minister  of  finance, 
to  more  than  5.000,000  hard  dollars.    The  following  state- 


ment of  the  national  debt  of  the  republic  at  the  end  of 
1872,  is  taken  from  the  Almanaeh  de  Gotha  for  1875  : — 

B&rd  I^tollors. 
English  Loan  of  1824,  6  and  3  1  ^j  „o  joo        8,672,590 

per  cent. ) 

Foreign  Loans 1,757,645 

English  Loan  of  1868 £2,209,100       10,824,590 

English  Loan  of  1871,  6  per  1 

cent   interest,  and   2i    per  \  £5,885,900      28,840,910 

cent,  amortisation. ) 


Total  amount  of  Foreign  debt 60,095,73r 

Home  debt,  6  per  cent.,  and  1  per  cent.  { 

amortisation 

Home  debt,  6  per  cent.,  and  2J  per  cent. 

amortisation 

Roads  and  Bridges,  8  per  cent,  interest 


18,055,623 

1,802,353 
1,033,000 


Total  of  National  debt 

Buenos  Ayres  Provincial  Debt ; — 

6  per  cent,  interest,  and  3  per  cent,  amor- 
tisation  

0  per  cent,  interest,  and  3  per  cent  amor- 
tisation  


70,986,711 

636,000 
910,000 


Total  (about  £14,800,000  sterling)....       72,532,711 

F^irther  information  respecting  the  republic  will  be  found 
under  Buenos  Ayees  and  other  headings.        (w.  l.  j.) 


ARGOL,  the  commercial  name  under  which  the  crude  tar- 
t.ir  of  commerce  is  known.  It  is  a  semi-crystalline  deposit 
which  forms  on  wine  vats,  and  is  either  grey  or  red  according 
to  the  colour  of  the  wine  from  which  it  separates. 

ARGONAUTS,  in  Greek  Legend,  a  band  of  heroes  who 
sailed  in  the  ship  "Argo"  from  lolcus,  in  Thessaly,  to  Ma,,  in 
Colchis,  on  the  further  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  to 
fetch  the  golden  fleece,  which  was  there  guarded  by  a 
dragon  in  a  grove  sacred  to  Mars.  This  task  had  been 
imposed  on  Jason  that  he  might  prove  himself  by  a  peril- 
ous adventure  worthy  of  the  throne  of  Iolcu.s,  which  he 
claimed  from  the  usurper  Pelia.s,  at  whose  liauds  he  and 
his  father -Eson  had  suffered  persecution.  To  accompany 
him,  Jason,  when  the  "Argo"  was  ready,  called  upon  the 
principal  heroes  of  his  own  race,  the  Minyie,  whose  distant 
voyages  and  colonisation  in  very  early  times  seem  to  have 
suggested  the  legend  of  this  expedition.  Of  tliese  .-Vcastus 
the  son  of  Pelias,  Admetus  of  I'hene,  Eu[ihemus  (repre- 
sented as  connected  with  the  colonisation  of  Thera  and 
Cyrene),  Periclymenus,  Erginus,  and  Tijihys  the  steers- 
inan,  joined  him.  So  far  the  crew  appears  well  fitted  to 
conduct  the  "Argo  "  to  Colchis,  leaving  Jason  to  reserve  his 
strength  for  the  culminating  act,  in  which  also  they  had 
mostly,  apart  from  their  friendship  for  Jason,  a  special 
interest,  because  of  previous  events  connected  with  the 
golden  fleece,  the  story  of  which  was  as  follows.  Jason's 
tmcle  Athamas  had  by  his  wife  Nephele  two  children, 
Phrixus  and  Helle.  The  mother  died,  and  her  place  was 
taken  by  Ino,  a  daughter  of  Cadmus,  who  from  hatred  of 
her  step-children  persuaded  Athamas,  by  means  of  a  false 
oracle,  to  offer  his  son  Phrmis  as  a  sacrifice,  in  consequence 
of  a  famine  which  she  had  caused  by  having  the  grain 
secretly  roasted  before  it  was  sown.  But  before  the  sac- 
rifice the  shade  of  Nephele  appeared  to  Phrixus,  bringing 
a  ram  with  a  golden  fleece,  on  which  he  and  his  sister 
Helle  were  to  escape  over  the  sea.  Helle  fell  off  and  was 
drowned  in  the  strait,  which  thence  took  the  name  of 
Hellespont.  Phrixus  reached  the  other  side,  and  proceeding 
on  land  to  Colchis,  sacrificed  the  ram,  and  hung  up  its 
fleece  in  the  grove  of  Mars.  With  the  family  of  Athamas 
the  original  crew  of  the  "Argo"  were  more  or  less  connected. 
But  in  the  later  versions  of  the  story  it  is  clear  that  such 
a  voyage  could  not  in  after  times  be  conceived  without  a 


variety  of  adventures,  for  which  other  and  better  known 
heroes  had  to  be  added.  Of  these  the  chief  were  Hercules, 
Castor  and  Pollux,  Orpheus,  Mopsus,  and  the  sons  of  Boreas, 
Calais  and  Zetes.  The  outward  course  of  the  "Argo" 
was  the  same  as  that  of  the  Greek  traders,  whose  settle- 
ments as  early  as  the  6th  century  B.C.  dotted  the  southern 
shore  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  first  landing-place  was 
Lemnus,  %hich  the  Argonauts  found  occupied  only  by 
women  who,  at  the  instigation  of  Aphrodite,  had  slain 
their  husbands,  fathers,  &c.  Here  some  stay  was  made, 
1  and  llypsipyle  liore  Jaeon  a  son,  Euiieos,  who  afterwards 
tradi-ii  with  the  (ireeks  before  Troy  anil  with  the  l"h<eiii- 
ciaus.  That  tlie  .Vliuyte  had  at  a  very  early  period  formed 
settlements  in  Lemnus  is  known  from  Herodotus  (iv.  Y-iT,,. 
They  landed  at  f'yzicus  next,  and  here  occuiTed  the  in- 
cident of  Hercules  and  IIyla.s.  The  former  having  broken 
an  oar  after  they  started  went  into  a  wood  to  cut  a  new  one, 
Ilylas  accompanying  him  to  fetch  water.  Some  nymphs 
admiring  thebeauty  of  the  youth  carried  him  off.  Hercules 
followed  his  cries,  liut  could  not  find  him.  Nor  was  he 
ever  found,  though  the  hero  exacted  hostages  till  ims 
should  be  done.  On  reaching  the  modem  Scutari,  they 
again  landed  to  get  water,  and  were  challenged  by  the 
king,  Amycus,  to  match  him  with  a  boxer.  Pollux  came 
forward,  and  in  the  end  overpowered  his  adversary,  L!,d 
bound  him  to  a  tree.  At  the  entrance  to  the  Black  Sea 
they  met  Phineus,  the  blind  and  aged  king  whose  food  was 
being  constantly  polluted  by  the  Harpies.  He  knew  the 
course  to  Colchis,  and  offered  to  tell  it,  if  the  Argonauts 
would  free  him  from  the  Harpies.  This  was  done  by  the 
winged  sons  of  Boreas,  and  Phineus  now  told  them  their 
course,  and  that  the  way  to  pass  through  the  Symplegades 
— two  cliffs  which  moved  on  their  bases  and  crushed 
whatever  sought  to  pass^ — was  first  to  fly  a  pigeon  through, 
and  when  the  cliffs,  having  closed  on  the  pigeon,  began  to 
retire  to  each  side,  to  row  the  "Argo"  swiftly  through.  His 
advice  was  successfvdly  followed.  The  next  place  they 
landed  at,  and  the  last  before  reaching  Colchis,  was  Hera 
clea,  where  the  steersman  Tiphys  died.  To  the  early  Greeks 
Colchis  was  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  earth,  as  the  Pillars 
of  Hercules  were  the  western.  Behind  both  was  the  Ocean  us, 
into  which  the  river  Phasis  flowed  at  Colchis.  At  Colchis 
was  the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  .^^etes  the  king  was  a  sen 
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of  flelioB ;  while  his  daughter  Medea  was,  by  her  know- 
ledge of  witchcraft,  connected  with  the  worship  of  the 
moon.  ^ete3  required  of  Jason  that  he  should  first  yoke 
to  a  plough  his  bulls  which  snorted  fire  and  had  hoofs  of 
brass,  and  with  them  plough  the  field  of  Mars.  That 
done,  the  field  was  to  be  sown  with  dragons'  teeth,  from 
which  armed  men  were  to  spring.  Successful  so  far  by 
means  ot  the  mixture  which  Medea  had  given  him  as  proof 
against  fire  and  sword,  Jason  was  next  allowed  to  approach 
the  dragon  which  watched  the  fleece;  Medea  soothed  the 
dragon  with  another  mixture,  apd  Jason  became  master  of 
the  fleece.  Then  the  voyage  homeward  began,  Medea 
accompanying  Jason,  and  .(Eetes  pursuing  them.  »  To 
delay  him  and  obtain  escape,  Medea  dismembered  her 
young  brother  Absyrtus,  whom  she  had  taken  with  her, 
and  cast  the  limbs  about  in  the  sea  for  his  father  to  pick 
up.  In  another  report  Abs3Ttus  had  grown  to  manhood 
then,  and  met  his  death  in  an  encounter  with  Ja.son,  in 
pursuit  of  whom  he  had  been  sent.  Of  the  homeward 
course  vanous  accounts  are  given.  In  the  oldest  existing 
account,  the  "Argo"  sailed  along  the  river  Phasis  into  the 
Oceanus,  thence  to  the  mj^thical  lake  Tritonis,  after  being 
carried  twelve  days  over  land  through  Libya,  and  thence 
again  to  lolcus  Hecatoeus  of  Miletus  suggested  that  from 
the  Oceanus  it  may  have  sailed  into  the  Kile,  and  so  to 
the  Mediterranean.  Others,  like  Sophocles,  described  the 
return  voyage  as  differing  from  the  outward  course  only  in 
taking  the  northern  instead  of  the  southern  shore  of  the 
Black  Sea.  Some  supposed  that  the  Argonauts  had  sailed 
up  the  river  Tanais,  passed-  into  another  river,  and  by  it 
reached  the  North  Sea,  returning  to  the  Mediterranean  by 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  And  again,  others  laid  down  the 
course  as  up  the  Danube  (Istros),  from  it  into  the  Adriatic 
by  a  supposed  mouth  of  that  river,  and  on  to  Corcyra, 
whers  a  storm  overtook  them.  Next  they  sailed  up  the 
Eridanus  into  the  Khodanus,  passing  through  the  country 
of  the  Celts  and  Ligurians,  and  reaching  the  Tyrrhenian 
Sea  and  the  island  of  Circe,  who  absolved  them  from  the 
murder  of  Absyrtus.  Then  they  passed  safely  through  Scylla 
and  Charybdis,  past  the  Sirens,  through  the  Planctse,  over 
the  island  of  the  Sun,  Trinacria,  and  on  to  Corcyra  again,  the 
land  of  the  Phseacians,  where  Jason  and  Medea  held  their 
nuptials.  They  had  sighted  the  coast  of  the  Peloponnesus 
when  a  storm  overtook  them  and  drove  them  to  the  coast 
of  Libya,  where  they  were  saved  from  a  quicksand  by  the 
local  nymphs.  The  ".Vrgo  "  was  now  carried  twelve  days 
and  twelve  nights  to  the  Hesperides,  and  thence  to  lake 
Tritonis,  whence  Triton  conducted  them  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean. At  Crete  the  brazen  Talos,  who  would  not  permit 
them  to  land,  was  killed  by  the  Dioscuri.  At  .Vnaphe 
they  were  saved  from  a  storm  by  Apollo.  Finall.v  they 
reached  lolcus,  and  the  ".Vrgo"  was  placed  in  agrove sacred 
to  Neptune  "on  the  isthmus  of  Corinth.  Jason's  death,  it 
is  said,  was  afterwards  caused  by  part  of  the  stern  gi^-ing 
way  and  falling  upon  him.  (a-  s.  m.) 

AEGONNE,  a  rocky  and  forest-clad  plateau  in  the 
north-€ast  of  France,  extending  along  the  borders  of 
Lorraine  and  Champagne,  and  forming  part  of  the  depart- 
ments of  Ardennes  and  Meuse.  The  famous  defence  of 
the  French  frontier  by  Dumouriez  in  1792  is  called  the 
Argonne  Campaign 

AEGOS.  The  most  important  city  of  this  name  was 
situated  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Peloponnesus,  about  3 
miles  from  the  sex  By  the  Greeks  themselves  it  was 
re^aided  as  the  most  ancient  of  all  their  cities,  and  as  the 
local  habitation  of  many  of  their  earlier  heroes.  Here 
Inachus  and  his  descendants  had  reigned  for  many  genera- 
tions, until  the  arrival  of  Danaus  the  Egyptian,  with  his 
Ififjy  daughters,  whose  dynasty,  glorious  with  the  names 
■  0.'  Perseus  the  Gorgon-slayer,  and  Eurystheus  the  master 


of  Hercules,  held  sway  over  Argos,  and  Tiiyns,  and 
Mycense,  till  it,  in  its  turn,  was  succeeded  by  the  still  more 
important  dynasty  of  Pelops.  The  Dorian  invasion  and 
conquest  followed,  and  Argos  became  the  head  of  a  Dorian 
confederation,  extending  its  authority  over  a  large  portion 
of  the  neighbotiring  territory.  Between  this  region  (Argolis) 
and  Sparta,  however,  there  were  no  natural  boundaries,  and 
a  conflict  arose  between  the  two  states  about  the  border  land 
of  Cynuria.  For  a  time,  under  the  despotic  management 
of  Pheidon,  Argos  maintained  its  ground  ;  but  Sparta  ulti- 
mately established  its  claim  in  spite  of  the  dubious  result 
of  the  famous  duel  of  the  600,  which  was  fought  for  the 
decision  of  the  dispute,  and  the  strength  of  the  Argives 
was  completely  crushed  by  Cleomenes  at  the  battle  of 
Tiryns.  A  temporary  ascendency  of  the  serfs  in  Argos, 
an  extension  of  the  franchise,  and  a  permanent  adoption 
of  a  more  democratic  constitution,  seem  to  have  been  the 
consequences  of  this  national  exhaustion  and  the  subse- 
quent reaction.  During  the  Persian  war  Argos  was 
indiiferent  and  neutral,  but  in- the  contest  for  power  which 
ensued  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  the  old  antipathy 
against  the  latter  was  sufiicient  to  make  the  Argives  stanch 
allies  of  the  former.  In  the  4th  century  B.C.,  the  demo- 
cratic constitution  of  the  city  degenerated  into  a  reign  of 
terror  (SxTTaAtcr/ids),  which  in  its  turn  gave  place  to  a  series 
of  tyrannies,  from  which  escape  was  ultimately  found  in 
the  Achaean  League  and  the  Roman  domination.  PjTrhus 
perished  in  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  the  city  in  272  b.c. 
In  the  13th  century  of  our  era,  Argos  fell  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Franks,  from  whom  it  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Byzantine  despots  ;  and  in  1463  it  was  taken  by  the 
Ottoman  troops.  Here  in  the  darkest  period  of  Greek 
ignorance  lived  ona  of  the  few  representatives  of  the  ancient 
learning,  Theodosius  Zigomali  (Crusius's  TurcogroEcia).  In 
the  time  of  JPausanias  the  number  of  temples  in  Argos  and 
its  neighbourhood  was  remarkable,  the  most  important  cf 
them  being  the  Her<Bum,  or  temple  of  Hera,  the  ruins  of 
which,  visible  from  the  acropolis  of  Argos,  but  nearer  to 
Mycense,  were  discovered  in  1831  by  Colonel  Gordon  of 
Cairness  (see  plan  in  Leake's  Peloponnesiaca,  1846).  With- 
in the  city  the  greatest  was  the  temple  of  Apollo  Lyceus. 
Remains  still  exist  of  the  cyclopean  architecture  of  the 
acropolis,  of  the  theatre,  which  was  of  great  extent,  andof  an 
aqueduct  which  can  be  traced  for  miles  to  the  north-west. 
In  the  5th  century  B.C.,  Argos  was  the  seat  of  a  great 
school  of  statuary  under  Ageladas,  but  it  did  not  contribute 
to  the  long  roll  of  Greek  literature  more  than  the  names  of 
Telesilla  and  Sacadas,  of  whom  the  latter  was  better  known 
as  a  musician.  The  limits  of  Argolis  varied  at  different 
times,  but  it  was  only  under  the  Romans  that  they  were 
understood  to  embrace  the  districts  of  PHius,  Cleonae, 
EpidauiTis,  Trcezen,  and  Cynuria. 

ARGOSTOLI,  the  capital  of  Cephalonia,  one  of  tho 
Ionian  islands,  and  the  seat  of  a  bishop  of  the  Greek 
Church.  It  possesses  an  excellent  harbour,  a  quay  a  mile 
in  length,  and  a  fine  bridge.  In  1870  the  imports  were  of 
the  value  of  8,347,522  drachmas,  or  £296,94L  Near  at 
hand  are  the  ruins  of  Cranii,  afi'oTding  tine  examples  of 
the  military  architecture  of  the  Greeks ;  and  at  the  west 
side  of  the  harbour  there  is  a  curious  stream,  flowing  from 
the  sea,  which  is  employed  to  drive  mills.  (Sir  C.  Fellows's 
Jcnimal  of  an  Excursion  in  Asia  Minor  in  1838,  and 
Wiebel's  I>ie  Insel  Eephalonia  und  die  Meermilklen  vcn 
ArgosMi,  Hamburg,  1873.)  Shipbuilding  and  silk-spin- 
ning are  carried  on.     Population,  9000. 

AEGOVIE  (Lat.  Argovia),  the  French  form  of  Aargau. 
the  name  of  one  of  the  Swiss  cantons.     See  AAKOAr. 

ARGUIN,  an  island,  perhaps  Hanno's  Ceme,  off  tha 
west  coast  of  Africa,  in  lat.  20°  25'  N.,  long.  16°  37'  W. 
It   produces    ffum-arabic,   and   is   the   seat  of    a  tartlet 
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fishery.  There  are  two  fairs  held  evBry  year.  Off  the 
island,  which  was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  in  1452, 
«re  extensive  and  very  dangerous  reefs.  There  is  a  town 
of  the  same  name  on  the  neighbooring  coast. 

ARGUS,  in  Greek  Ltgend,  the  son  of  Agenor  or  Arestor, 
or,  according  to  others,  an  earth-born  hero  (Autochthon). 
He  WHS  called  Panopf es  (vavoimi^),  Ali-aeeiug,  from  having 
a  hundred  eyes.  After  performing  several  feats  of  valour, 
he  was  appointed  by  Juno  to  watch  the  cow  into  which  lo 
had  been  transformed.  While  doing  this  he  was  slain  by 
Mercury,  who,  according  to  one  account,  stoned  him  to 
death,  according  to  another,  put  him  to  sleep  by  playing 
on  the  flute,  and  then  cut  off  his  head.  His  eyes  were 
transferred  by  Juno  to  the  tail  of  the  peacock. 

ARGYLL,  EiUas  ajtd  Dikes  of.  The  rise  of  this 
f amUy  of  Scottish  peers,  originally  the  Campbells  of  Lochow, 
£rst  ennobled  as  Barons  Campbell,  and  still  retaining  the 
family  name  Campbell,  is  referred  to  in  the  article  Aroyll- 
BBXBE  (q.v.) 

Archibald,  the  eighth  earl  and  first  marquis,  was  bom 
in  the  year  1598,  and  educated  in  the  principles  of  the 
Reformation,  of  which  his  ancestors  had  been  zealous 
promoters.  His  father,  however,  renounced  Protestaiitiam, 
whereupon  the  young  earl  was  put  in  possession  of  hia 
patrimonia.1  estates  by  order  of  Government,  and  quickly 
promoted  to  places  of  trust  and  power.  From  the  com- 
mencement of  his  political  career  he  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  Presbyterian  party,  and  defended  the  Covenanters  when 
summoned  to  London  to  give  his  opinion  of  their  proceedings 
before  the  king;  In  1638  he  remained  with  the  General 
Assembly  after  it  had  been  dissolved  by  the  king's  commis- 
sioner, and  with  other  nobility  and  gentry  signed  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant.  Having  thus  openly  committed 
himself  to  the  Presbyterian  cause,  he  became  its  recognised 
leader  both  in  political  negotiations  and  in  the  field.  He 
was  created  a  marquis  during  the  king's  visit  to  Scotland 
in  1641.  This  mark  of  favour,  intended  probably  to 
conciliate  a  powerful  subject,  did  not  prevent  Argyll  from 
leading  an  army  against,  the  royal  troops  in  1 644.  The 
campaign  ended  in  his  signal  defeat  by  Montrose  at  In  verlochy 
on  the  1st  February  1645.  In  1651  he  placed  the  crown 
on  the  head  of  King  Charles  11.  at  Scone,  having,  like  the 
rest  of  his  party,  been  alienated  from  the  republicans  of 
England  by  the  execution  of  Charles  L  Having  gone  to 
London  at  the  Restoration  in  1660,  he  was  arrested  and 
thrown  into  prison.  In  the  following  year  he  was  tried  at 
Edinburgh  for  high  treason,  and,  principally  on  ground  of 
alleged  treasonable  correspondence  with  Monk,  he  was  con- 
demned to  death,  and  executed  on  the  27th  of  May,  dying 
with  great  firmness  and  calmness.  He  was  the  author  of 
Instructioru  to  a  Son,  and  Maxims  of  State  (1661) 

Aechibald,  the  ninth  earl,  son  of  the  preceding,  from 
his  youth  distinguished  himself  by  his  loyalty  and  attachment 
to  the  royal  famjy.  Though  his  father  headed  the  Covenan- 
ters, he  attached  himself  to  the  king's  party.  On  the 
establishment  of  the  Commonwealth  he  was  committed  to 
prison,  and  was  jealously  watched  tUl  the  Restoration,  when 
the  king  remitted  his  father's  forfeiture,  and  created  him  earl 
of  Argyll  He  continued  in  high  favour  with  the  king  and 
court  till  the  passing  of  the  Test  Act  in  1681,  when,  by 
opposing  the  exemption  of  princes  of  the  blood  from  the 
oath,  he  drew  down  on  himself  the  indignation  of  the  diie 
of  York.  When  caUed  to  take  the  test,  Argyll  refused, 
except  with  an  explanation,  which  he  believed  to  have  been 
approved  by  the  duke,  to  the  efi'ect  that  he  took  it  only  so 
far  as  it  was  consistent  with  itself  and  with  the  Protestant 
religion.  The  duke  accepted  the  qualification,  and  Argyll 
was  admitted  to  sit  in  council ;  but  a  few  days  afterwards 
he  was  committed  to  prison,  and  indicted  for  high  treason. 
On  bein£  tried,  three  judges  did  not  scruple  to  convict  Viim 


of  treason  ;  a  jury  of  fifteen  noblemen  gave  a  verdict  against 
him ;  and  the  king  ordered  sentence  to  be  pronounced,  but 
the  execution  of  it  sospended  till  further  orders.  Argyll, 
however,  seeing  no  reason  to  trust  to  the  justice  or  mercy 
of  his  enemies,  made  his  escape  from  prison,  and  concealed 
himself  for  some  time  in  Londun,  afterwards  escaping  to 
Holland,  where  he  remained  during  the  remaining  part  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  IL  On  the  accession  cf  James  II. 
lie  took  part  in  the  rising  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  and 
returned  to  Scotland  to  command  the  forces  raised  there ; 
but  after  a  few  unsuccessful  skirmishes  he  was  taken 
prisoner  and  carried  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  beheaded 
on  hia  former  sentence,  June  30,  1685,  submitting  to  death 
with  heroic  firmness. 

Abchibaxd,  the  first  duke,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  a:i 
active  promoter  of  the  Revolution.  He  came  over  with 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  was  admitted  into  the  Convention 
as  earl  of  Argyll,  though  his  father's  attainder  had  not  been 
reversed.  Having  been  deputed,  along  with  Sir  Jamus 
Montgomery  and  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  to  present  the  crown 
in  name  of  the  Scottish  Convention  to  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
and  to  tender  to  him  the  coronation  oath,  he  was  admitted 
a  member  of  the  Privy  Council,  and,  in  16<j0,  mr.do  one  of 
the  lords  of  the  Treasury.  In  1701  he  was  created  duke 
of  ArgyU.     He  died  in  1703. 

John,  the  second  duke  (also  duke  of  Greenwich),  son  of 
the  preceding,  was  born  on  the  10th  October  1678.  He 
entered  the  army  in  1694,  and  in  1701  was  promoted  to 
the  command  of  a  regiment.  On  the  death  of  hia  father 
in  1703,  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council, 
and  at  the  same  time  captain  of  the  Scotch  horse  guards, 
and  one  of  the  extraordinary  lords  of  Session.  In  return 
for  his  services  in  promoting  the  Union,  he  was  created  a 
peer  of  England,  by  the  titles  of  baron  of  Chatham  and 
earl  of  Greenwich,  and  in  1710  was  made  a  knight  of  the 
Garter.  He  first  distinguished  himself  in  a  military  capacity 
at  the  battle  of  Oudenarde,  where  he  commanded  as 
brigadier-general ,  and  was  afterwards  present  under  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  at  the  sieges  of  Lisle,  Ghent,  Bruges, 
and  Toumay,  and  did  good  service  at  the  battle  of  Mal- 
plaquet  in  1709.  Soon  after  this  action  he  was  sent  to 
take  the  command  in  Spain ;  but  being  seized  with  a  violent 
fever  at  Barcelona,  and  disappointed  of  supplies  from  home, 
he  returned  to  England.  Having  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  he  censured  the  measures  of  the  ministry  with  such 
freedom  that  all  hia  places  were  disposed  of  to  other  noble- 
men ;  but  at  the  accession  of  George  I.  he  recovered  his 
influence.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion  in  1715 
he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in  North 
Britain,  and  was  principally  instrumental  in  effecting  the 
total  extinction  of  the  rebellion  in  Scotland  without  much 
bloodshed.  He  arrived  in  London  early  in  March  1716, 
and  at  first  stood  high  in  the  favour  of  the  king,  but  in  a 
few  months  was  stripped  of  his  oflBces.  This  disgrace, 
however,  did  not  deter  him  from  the  discharge  of  his  par- 
liamentary duties ;  he  supported  the  bill  for  the  impeachment 
of  Bishop  Atterbury,  and  lent  his  aid  to  his  countrymen  by 
opposing  the  bill  for  punishing  the  city  of  Edinburgh  for 
the  Porteous  riot.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1719  he 
was  again  admitted  into  favour,  appointed  lord-steward  of 
the  household,  and,  in  April  following,  created  duke  ol 
Greenwich.  He  continued  in  the  administration  during 
the  remaining  part  of  that  reign,  and,  after  the  acces- 
sion of  George  IL,  till  April  1740,  when  a  violent  speech 
against  the  Government  led  again  to  his  dismissal  from 
ofiice.  He  was  soon  restored,  however,  on  a  change  of  the 
ministiy,  but  disapproving  of  the  measures  of  the  new 
administration,  he  finally  resigned  all  his  posts,  and  spent 
the  rest  of  his  life  in  privacy  and  retirement  He  died 
on  the  3d  September  1743.     A  monument    executed  by 
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Roubillac,  hia  been  erected  to  his  memory  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

Abchibald,  the  third  dnke,  brother  of  tha  preceding, 
was  bom  at  Ham  House  in  Surrey,  in  June  1682.  On  his 
father  being  created  a  duke,  he  joined  the  army,  and  served 
for  a  short  time  imder  the  duke  of  Marlborough.  In  1705 
he  was  appointed  treasurer  of  Scotland,  and  in  the  following 
year  was  one  of  the  commissioners  for  treating  of  the  Union  ; 
on  the  consummation  of  Tvhich,  having  been  raised  to  the 
peerage  of  Scotland  as  earl  of  Islay,  he  was  chosen  one  of 
the  sixteen  peers  for  Scotland  in  the  first  parliament  of  Great 
Britain.  In  1711  he  was  called  to  the  Privy  Council,  and 
commanded  the  royal  army  at  the  battle  of  Sheriffmuir  in 
1715.  He  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  privy  seal  in  1725, 
and  was  afterwards  intrusted  with  the  principal  manage- 
ment of  Scottish  affairs.  In  1734  he  was  made  keeper 
of  the  great  seal,  an  office  which  he  held  till  his  death. 
He  succeeded  to  the  dukedom  in  1743.  The  duke  was 
eminent  not  only  for  his  political  abilities,  but  for  his 
literary  accomplishments,  and  had  collected  one  of  the  most 
valuable  private  libraries  in  GreatBritain.  He  died  suddenly 
on  the  loth  of  April  1761. 

AEGYLLSHIEE,  or  Aegyleshiee,  a  county  on  the 
■west  coast  of  Scotland,  comprehending  a  large  district  on 
the  mainland  and  a  number  of  the  Hebrides  or  Western 
Isles.  The  mainland  portion  lies  between  lat.  55°  15'  and 
56°  55'  N.,  and  between  long.  4°  32'  and  6°  6'  W.;  its 
greatest  length  being  115  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth 
about  36  mdes.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Inverness- 
shire  ;  on  the  E.  by  the  counties  of  Perth  and  Dumbarton, 
Loch  Long,  and  the  Firth  of  Clyde ;  on  the  S.  by  the  North 
Channel ;  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Atlantic.  Its  sea  coast  has 
been  stated  at  600  miles.  If  the  various  islands  are  in- 
cluded, the  greatest  breadth  of  the  county  is  63  miles,  and 
its  total  area  amounts  to  3255  square  miles,  or  2,083,126 
acres,  which  is  more  than  a  tenth  part  of  the  whole  area 
of  Scotland.  It  contains  forty  parishes,  and  has  been 
variously  divided  at  different  times  into  a  number  of  dis- 
tricts. The  names  of  these  at  present  in  use  are  North 
and  South  Argyll,  Cowal,  Dunoon,  Kintyre  (or  Cantyre), 
Tarbert,  Lorn,  JIull,  Ardnamurchan,  Morven,  Islay,  &c. 
The  principal  towns  are  Inveraray,  Dunoon,  Campbeltown, 
Oban,  and  Tobermory. 

There  are  numerous  mountain  streams,  but  no  navigable 
rivers.  The  two  principal  are  the  Orchy  and  Awe.  The 
fnrmer  flows  from  Loch  'TuUa  through  Glen  Orchy,  and  falls 
int»  Loch  Awe  at  its  northern  extremity ;  and  the  latter 
forms  an  outlet  for  the  loch  across  the  neck  of  land  which 
lies  between  it  and  Loch  Etive.  The  other  streams  are  the 
Add,  Aray,  Coe  or  Cona,  Creran,  Douglas,  Echaig,  Etive, 
Euchar,  Feochan,  Finart,  Fyne,  Kinglas,  Kinloss,  Large, 
Leven,  Nell,  Ruel,  Shiel,  Shira,  Strae,  Talaken,  Uisge-Dhu, 
&C.  Most  of  these  yield  excellent  salmon  and  trout  fish- 
img.  There  are  also  some  good  fishing  streams  in  the 
islands.  The  county  is  remarkable  for  the  numerous  inlets 
of  the  sea  with  which  it  is  deeply  indented,  the  principal 
of  them  being  Loch  Long,  with  its  branch  Loch  Goil; 
Loch  Fyne,  with  Loch  GOp ;  Loch  Etive ;  Loch  Linnhe, 
with  its  branches  Loch  Creran,  Loch  Leven,  and  Loch  Eil ; 
and  Loch  Sunart.  There  is  also  a  large  number  of  inland 
Jakes,  the  total  area  of  which  is  about  25,000  acres.  Of 
these  the  principal  are  Loch  Awe,  Loch  Avich,  Loch  Eck, 
Loch  Lyndoch  (partly  in  Perthshire),  and  Loch  ShieL 

The  principal  islands  are  Mull,  Islay,  Jura,  Colonsay,  Lis- 
more,  Tiree,  Coll,  Gigha,  !Muck,  Rum,  and  Canna.  Besides 
these  there  are  the  two  small  but  interesting  islands  of  Staffa 
and  lona — the  one  famous  for  its  basaltic  caves  and  rocks, 
and  the  other  as  the  earliest  seat  of  Christianity  in  Scotland. 

The  whole  county  is  rugged  and  mountainous,  and  many 
of  the  peaks  are  among  the  loftiest  in  the  kingdom  ;  as 


Ben  Cruachan  (3689  ft.),  Ben  More,  in  Mull  (3172),  Ben 
Ima  (3318),  Buchael  Etive  (3345),  and  Ben  Arthur,  "The 
Cobbler"  (2891),  on  the  borders  of  Dumbarton  shira  To 
the  tourist  it  offers  a  rich  variety  of  Highland  scenery, 
culminating  in  the  gloomy  grandeur  of  Glencoe. 

The  situation  and  conformation  of  Arg>-llshire  tend  to 
produce  a  very  abundant  rainfall.  At  Obau,  the  average 
annual  amount  is  64'18  inches;  in  Glen  Fyne,  10411 
inches;  at  the  Bridge  of  Orchy,  11362  inches;  and  at 
Upper  Glencoe,  127-65;  while  at  Edinburgh  the  average 
quantity  is  only  2640  inches.  The  prevailing  winds,  as 
observed  at  C'aUton-More,  near  Crinari,  arfr,  the  S.W.  and 
S.E.,  and  next  in  frequency  are  the  N.W.  and  N.R  The 
average  temperature  is  48°  Fahr. 

Geologically,  the  mainland  consists  principally  of  the  metamor- 
phic  or  so-called  primary  strata",  covered  in  part  by  newer  formations. 
In  the  portion  west  of  Lochs  Linnlie  and  Eil — the  districta  of  Sunart, 
Ardgower,  and  ilorven — gneiss  is  the  prevalent  rock,  broken  throngh 
by  granite  near  Strontian,  and  by  trap  rocks  in  Ardnamurchan  and 
Morven.  In  the  other  portion  east  of  Loch  Linnhe,  the  lower  rocks 
are  chiefly  mica  slate  and  clay  slate,  the  continuation  of  the  strata 
forming  the  great  range  of  the  southern  Grampian^.  Mica  slate  is 
the  most  important  and  oldest  of  these  formations,  rising  np  into 
the  wild  and  rugged  mountiiins  so  conspicuous  near  Loch  Long  and 
Loch  Fyne.  In  Appin  it  is  partly  replaced  by  quartz  rock,  remark- 
able for  bare  sterility,  and  on  Loch  Fyne  by  chlorite  slates  running 
down  into  Knapdale  or  the  upper  portion  of  the  promontory  of 
Kintyre.  These  slates  form  a  good  building  stone,  being  readily 
cut  even  with  a  saw,  and  are  the  material  of  which  the  ducal  castle 
at  Inveraray  is  built.  Jlica  slate  again  forms  most  of  Kintyre  south 
of  Tarbert,  with  occasional  beds  of  dark  coloured  limestone. 

Clay  slate  is  far  less  common  on  the  mainland,  but  occurs  near 
Dunoon  and  Toward  Point  on  the  Clyde.  It  has  been  long  quarried 
extensively  at  BallachaUsh,  and  again  appears  near  Oban  and  further 
south,  often  as  a  dark  coloured  carbonaceous-looking  rock.  From 
this  it  extends  int<T  Kerrera,  SeU,  Easdale,  Luing,  and  the  other  so 
called  slate  islands.  It  has  everywhere  a  very  marked  cleavage, 
distinct  from  the  stratification,  and  some  of  the  beds  furnish  a  very 
durable  roofing  slate,  which  has  been  long  wrought  in  Easdale,  and 
with  which  many  houses  in  Scotland  are  covered.  Cubical  crystals 
of  iron  pyrites  abound  in  all  these  slates,  which,  though  no  organic 
remains  have  yet  been  found  in  them,  are  probably  the  eouiv^euts 
of  the  lowest  Silurian  formations. 

To  the  same  period  may  also  be  referred  the  quartz  roct  uenrioned 
as  occurring  in  Appin,  specially  near  the  lower  part  of  Glencoe,  and 
more  extensively  in  Jura  and  liay,  along  with  the  clay  slate.  From 
its  hardness  and  indestructibility  it  would  form  a  valuable  building 
stone,  but  is  little  used.  These  properties  also  cause  it  to  project 
in  singularly  sharp  ridges  and  conical  summits,  of  which  the  Paps  of 
Jura  are  the  best  known. 

The  limestone  associated  with  tlicse"  older  strata,  though  seldom 
in  large  masses,  is  yet  widely  spread.  It  has  been  wrought  near 
Ballachulish  and  in  various  parts  of  Appin,  in  several  places  near  the 
Crinan  Canal,  and  along  the  whole  peninsula  of  Kintyre  as  far  as 
Campbeltown.  The  largest  masses  are  found  in  some  of  the  islands. 
Thus  it  covers  the  whole  of  Lismore  and  a  large  tract  in  the  centre 
of  Islay  near  Bowmore.  A  magnesian  variety  found  on  Icna, 
associated  with  serpenrine,  takes  a  good  polish,  and  the  red  or 
flesh  coloured  marble  of  Tiree,  often  with  embedded  crystals  of  green 
hom]^lende,  occurs  in  beds  in  the  gneiss  of  that  islani 

Red  sandstones,  probably  belon^ng  to  more  than  ^88  period  in 
the  history  of  the  earth,  are  found  in  different  parts  of  Argyllshire. 
Some  portions,  resting  confoiTOably  on  the  mica  slate  of  Kintyre,  may 
belong  to  the  Torritlon  sandstone  or  Cambrian  of  the  north-west 
coast,  whilst  other  portions  are  of  Devonian  age.  Some  beds  near 
Oban  and  on  the  Sound  of  Mnll  are  probably  Trias.  True  coal, 
a  continuation  of  that  in  Ayrshire,  has  been  wrought  near  Camp- 
b«ltown.  At  various  points  on  the  coast  of  Mull,  Morven,  and 
Ardnamurchan,  beds  belonging  to  the  Lias,  Oolite,  and  even  perhaps 
the  Cretaceous  formations,  appear  underlying  the  trap  rocks. 
Though  of  much  interest  in  a  scientific  point  of  view  they  have 
little  influence  on  the  general  character  of  the  county.  More  recent 
formations  are  the  leaf  beds,  with  remains  of  Miocene  plants  discovered 
in  the  trap  tufa  at  Ardtunhead,  in  Mall,  by  the  duke  of  Argyll 
in  1850.  Raised  beaches  with  fossE  shells  are  also  known  on 
several  parts  of  the  coast,  e.g.,  at  the  Sound  of  Kerrera. 

Of  the  igneous  rocks,  granite  chiefly  occurs  in  a  large  mass  round 
the  upper  end  of  Loch  Erive,  extending  south  to  Ben  Cmachan  neei 
Loch  Awe.  Smaller  masses  appear  near  Ballachulish  and  at  the 
Boss  of  Mull.  In  the  latter  place  it  has  been  extensively  quarried 
and  used  for  the  magnificent  lighthouse  erected  on  the  Skerry  Tohr. 
Veins  are  common  near  these  masses  and  in  other  places.  Felspar 
porphyries,  in  great  variety  of  forms  and  colours,  abound  in  Glencoe, 
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Ih  large  masses  id  the  moantains  north  of  Loch  Fyne  below  Inrerarny, 
ind  again  in  Uavar  Island,  and  at  other  tmiuta  near  CampbeltowD. 
Trap  rocks — greeiiattJDes,  dolerites,  basalts,  claystoDe  porphyries, 
unygdaloids,  and  tufas — cover  great  extents  both  of  the  mainland  and 
islands.  In  the  west  of  Lorn  they  enclose  the  lower  part  of  Loch 
Etire,  stretching  north  to  Loch  Creran,  and  south  nearly  to  Loch 
Awe  and  I^ch  Slelfort  From  this  place,  running  westward  through 
Kerrera,  they  form  nine-tenths  of  MuU  and  a  wide  tract  on  the 
apposite  coast  of  Jlorven  and  Ardnamurchan.  The  islands  of 
Muc  Eig,  Rum,  and  Canna  are  more  remote  outliers  of  these 
formations  to  the  north-west,  which  also  form  the  Treshinish  Islands 
— Qlva,  Gometra,  and  Staffa,  with  its  far-famed  caves  and  beautiful 
columnar  cliffs.'  From  their  relation  to  the  stratified  beds,  these 
rocks  evidently  belong  to  a  recent  period  in  the  history  of  the  earth, 
cnany  of  them  not  older  than  the  up[itr  tertiary.  At  that  time  the 
west  of  this  county,  and  especially  the  island  of  Mull,  had  formed  tlie 
hte  of  active  volcanoes,  rivalling  in  extent  and  activity  any  now 
known  at  least  in  Europe.  The  trap  rocks  in  Kintyre  connect  them 
ivith  those  in  central  Scotland  and  toe  north  of  Ireland,  whilst  those 
in  Skye  are  their  continuation  to  the  north. 

Argyll  is  not  rich  in  mineral  products  possessinf;  an  economic 
value.  The  lead  mines  of  Strontian,  in  Sunart,  produced  in  1S72 
ibcmt  twelve  tons  of  lead  ore.  A  vein  of  arsenical  nickel  was 
discovered  in  1849  by  the  duke  of  Argyll  near  Inveraray.  Fine 
specimens  of  the  harmotome  or  cross-stone  occur  at  Strontian,  of  the 
heliotrope  or  bloodstone  in  Rum,  and  of  natrolitc,  siolczite,  stUbite, 
and  other  zeolites  in  the  trap-rocks  of  Mull,  Morven,  and  Lorn. 

Argyllshire  was  formerly  interspersed  with  natural  forests, 
Iremains  of  which— r-consisting  chiefly  of  oak,  ash,  pine, 
and  birch — are  still  visible  in  the  mosses.  But,  owing 
to  the  clearance  of  the  ground  for  the  introduction  of 
sheep,  and  the  neglect  of  planting,  the  county  is  now  remark- 
able for  its  want  of  wood,  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Inveraray,  where  there  are  extensive  and  flourishing  planta- 
tions. A  great  part  of  the  county  ia  unfitted  for  agricul- 
ture ;  but  many  districts  afford  fine  pasturage  for  the  hill 
sheep;  and  some  of  the  valleys — as  Glendaruel — exhibit 
great  fertility.  The  usual  Scottish  grains  and  roots  are 
aj]  more  or  less  grown. 

The  chief  branches  of  industry  are  the  rearing  of  cattle 
and  sheep,  and  the  herring  fishery.  The  cattle,  though  of 
small  size,  are  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  other  breed 
in  the  kingdom,  and  are  in  great  demand  in  the  markets 
of  the  south,  to  which  they  are  sent  in  immense  num- 
bers. Dairy  husbandry  is  practised  to  some  extent  in 
the  southern  parts  of  KintJTe,  where  there  ia  a  large  pro- 
portion of  arable  land.  In  the  higher  tracts  sheep  have 
very  advantageously  been  substituted  for  cattle.  The  black- 
faced  is  the  species  that  ia  now  almost  universally  reared. 

Argyllshire  ia  an  attractive  field  for  the  sportsman,  its 
deer  forests,  grouse-shootings,  and  salmon-fishings  being 
among  the  best  in  Scotland.  The  rents  derived  from  these 
sources  have  greatly  increased  during  the  last  half  century. 
As  examples  of  these  it  may  be  stated,  that  the  deer-forest 
of  Blackmount  is  let  for  about  £3000  a  year,  and  the 
salmon-fishing  of  Ardnamurchan  for  upwards  of  £600. 
Loch  Fyne  is  celebrated  for  its  herring  fishery ;  but  during 
1873  and  1874  the  shoals  have  not  advanced  beyond  the 
Sound  of  Kilbrannan. 

The  manufactures  of  Argyllshire  are  very  limited,  con- 
sisting solely  of  whisky  and  gunpowder  ;  the  former  is 
produced  at  Campbeltown  and  in  Islay,  and  the  latter  at 
Karnes  (Kyles  of  Bute),  and  at  Melfort,  Furnace,  <S:c. 

There  were  originally  only  military  roads  in  Argyllshire, 
but  the.'.e  were  gradually  supplemented  by  others  formed  at 
the  joint  expense  of  Government  (by  a  grant  and  mainten- 
ance) and  the  county,  by  means  of  assessment  under  the 
Road  Commissioners^-consequently  there  have  never  been 
any  tolls.  The  Government  grant  was  withdrawn  about 
1860,  and  the  roads  are  now  maintained  "solely  by  assess- 
ment, which  is  levied  equally  on  landlords  and  tenants. 
By  means  of  steamers  there  is  regular  intercourse  between 
various  parts  of  the  extensive  coast  and  the  Western 
metropolis.  In  order  i;o  avoid  the  circuitous  passage 
T«nnd  the  MuU  of  Kintyre  the  Crinan  Canal  was  con- 


structed, extending  across  the  isthmos  from  Ardrishaig  to 
Loch  Crinan,  a  distance  of  8  miles ;  and  another  canal 
unites  Campbeltown  with  Dalavaddy.  The  Crinan  is  deep 
enough  for  vessels  drawing  12  feet  of  water;  its  breadth 
at  the  surface  is  66  feet,  and  at  the  bottom  30,  and  tlic 
pa.«sage  is  interrupted  by  fifteen  locks.  There  are  about 
twenty  bank  branches  in  the  county.  There  are  (187&) 
four  weekly  newspapers  published  in  Argyllshire. 

The  antiquities  of  the  county  comprise  monoliths,  circles 
of  standing  stones,  crannoges,  and  cairns.  In  almost  aU 
the  burying  grounds — as  at  Campbeltown,  Kcil,  Sorobv, 
Kilchousland — there  are  specimens  of  sculptured  crosses 
and  slabs,  many  of  which  are  figured  in  The  Sculptured 
Stones  of  Scotland,  vol  ii.,  published  by  the  Spalding  Club, 
and  Archocological  SIcetches  in  Kintyre,  by  Capt.  T.  P. 
White.  For  other  subjects  of  archaeological  interest  see 
The  Proc.  of  Aiitiq.  Soc.  of  Scotland,  vols.  iv.  vi.  viii. 
Besides  the  famous  ecclesiastical  remains  at  lona,  there  are 
ruins  of  a  Cistercian  priory  in  Oronsay,  and  of  a  church 
founded  by  Somerlid  at  Saddel.  Among  castles  may  be 
mentioned  Dunstaffnage,  Ardtornish,  Skipness,  Kilchurn, 
Ardchonnel,  Dunolly,  Dunderaw,  and  Carrick. 

The  earliest  recorded  event  in  the  history  of  Argyllshire 
is  the  settlement  in  the  4th  or  5th  century  of  a  body  of 
Irish  Scots,  under  the  leadership  of  Ere,  who  soon  ex- 
tended their  power  and  established  a  dynasty.  The  most 
famous  of  their  kings  was  Aidan,  the  friend  of  Columba. 
In  the  8th  century  the  district  fell  into  the  hands  of  Nor- 
wegian adventurers,  and  continued  for  five  or  six  hundred 
years  under  Norwegian  control,  till  the  rise  of  a  deliverer 
called  Somerlid.  Along  with  the  Hebridean  Isles,  all  the 
western  parts  of.  Argyll  came  to  the  Scottiish  monarchs 
by  conquest  ia  the  14ih  century.  Some  time  after,  Mac- 
donald,  the  representative  of  this  region,  obtained  leave 
from  the  Scottish  crown  to  hold  his  possessions  as  a 
feudatory  to  that  kingdom  ;  but  his  turbulent  spirit  involved 
him  and  his  family  in  repeated  rebellions.  These  were 
at  last  punished  by  the  forfeiture  of  the  estates,  which, 
along  with  the  titles,  were  bestowed  on  the  Campbells  of 
Lochow,  who  have  ever  since  retained  them.  Cohn, 
second  Lord  Campbell,  was  created  earl  of  Argyll  in  1457  ; 
Archibald,  second  earl,  fell  at  Flodden ;  Archibald,  fourth 
earl,  was  the  first  nobleman  in  Scotland  who  declared  him- 
self a  Protestant ;  Archibald,  fifth  earl,  is  famous  as  the 
supporter  of  Queen  Mary  ;  Archibald,  the  eighth  earl,  and 
other  prominent  holders  of  the  titles,  are  noticed  ia  the 
article  immsdiately  preceding.  The  tenth  earl  was  raised 
to  the  dukedom  of  Argyll  in  1701.  The  title  ia  now 
(1875)  held  by  a  member  of  the  same  family,  George 
Douglas  Campbell,  eighth  duke. 

Like  other  parts  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  this 
county  was  the  seat  of  several  clans,  of  which  the  princi- 
pal were  the  Campbells,  the  Macleans,  the  Stewarts  of 
Appin,  the  Macdonalds  of  Glencoe,  the  Macquarries,  and 
the  Macdongalls ;  and  the  number  of  Campbells  is  still  a 
striking  feature  of  the  personal  nomenclature  of  the 
county.  Gaelic  is  still  to  a  considerable  extent  the  verna- 
cular dialect.  The  chief  proprietors  are  the  duke  of 
Argyll  and  earl  of  Breadalbane,  whose  estates  are  respec- 
tively 168,000  and  179,000  acres  in  extent.  The  other 
principal  estates,  according  to  extent,  are  those  of  Poltal- 
loch  (183,000  acres),  Islay  ^67,000),  Jura  (55,000),  Ard- 
namurchan (55,000),  Sunart  (54,418),  Kildalton  (54,250), 
and  Ardkinglass  (51,670).  The  total  number  of  owners  of 
land  possessing  one  acre  or  upwards  was,  in  1872-73,  581, 
and  of  owners  who  had  less  than  one  acre,  2283. 

The  valued  rent  of  the  county  for  1874-75  is  (exclusiva 
of  burghs  and  canals)  £416,543.  The  valuation  of  «he 
burghs  is— Campbeltown,  £20.624;  Oban,  £11,763;  In- 
veraray, £3323.    The  county  refm-cs  oi  e  mevpber  to  parlia- 
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ment,  aud  had  in  1873-74  a  constituency  of  3010.  Inver- 
aray, Campbeltomi,  and  Oban  are  contributory  burghs  to 
Ayr.  It  is  governed  by  a  lord-lieutenant  and  high-sheriff, 
about  48  deputy-lieutenants,  a  sheriif,  and  four  substitutes. 
The  justiciary  circuit-court  for  the  counties  of  Argyll  and 
Bute  is  held  at  Inveraray  in  spring  and  autumn.  Sheriff- 
courts  are  held  at  Inveraray,  Tobermory,  Campbeltown, 
and  Fort-WiUiam  ;  and  courts  for  small-debt  actions,  four 
times  a  year,  at  Oban,  Lochgilphead,  Dunoon,  and  Bow- 
more,  in  Islay.  There  are  three  prisons  (at  Campbeltown, 
Inveraray,  and  Tobermory),  five  poorhouses,  an  asylum  at 
Lochgilphead  for  the  Argyllshire  and  Bute  district,  sea- 
side homes  for  convalescents  at  Dunoon  and  at  Kilmun, 
and  a  county  militia  barracks  at  Campbeltown.  The  ecclesi- 
astical statistics  of  the  county  are  as  follows  : — The  Estab- 
lished Church  of  Scotland  Jias  a  synod,  6  presbyteries, 
40  parish  and  18  quoad  sacra  churches,  and  14  chapeb  of 
ease.  The  Free  Church  has  a  S3Tiod,  5  presbyteries,  and 
46  churches.  The  United  Presbyterians  have  8  churches 
connected  with  2  presbyteries.  The  Episcopalians  have 
a  bishopric  (Argyll  and  the  Isles),  a  dean,  and  17  clergy- 
men; and  the  Roman  Catholics  have  5  priests.  In  1871 
there  were  79-18  per  cent,  of  the  children  between  5  and 
13  years  of  'age  receiving  education — Argyllshire  in  this 
respect  standing  above  ten  counties,  but  7 '36  below  the 
highest,  Perth.  The  population  of  Argyll  has  been  de- 
creasing since  1831,  from  the  extensive  emigration  that  has 
been  going  on,  principally  to  Canada.  The  following  is 
the  state  of  its  population  since  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century— 1801,  81,277  ;  1811,  86,541;  1821, 
9'7,316;  1831,  100,973;  1841,  97,371;  1851,  89  298: 
1861,  79,724;  1871,  75,679. 

ARGYRO-CASTEO  (Ur^ir  Castri),  a  town  in  the  valley 
of  the  Drino,  in  the  province  of  the  Avlona,  in  Albania 
{Fpirus).  It  has  been  variously  identified  with  Hadriano- 
poUs  and  Antigonea,  and  is  supposed  to  preserve  tke 
name  of  the  ancient  ArgyrinL  It  is  the  focus  of  the 
Mussulman  aristocracy  of  Epirus,  and  contains  the 
ruins  of  an  imposing  castellated  fort.  There  is  a  consider- 
able manufactuje  of  a  fine  kind  of  snuff,  called  Fuli. 
Hobhouse  and  Holland  estimated  the  inhabitants  at  20,000  ; 
out  in  1814  the  town  was  almost  depopulated  by  a  plague, 
and  the  number  has  sunk  to  6000. 

ARGYROPULUS,  or  Aegyeopulo,  John,  a  learned 
Greek  who  lived  during  the  15th  century.  He  appears  to 
have  crossed  over  to  Italy  about  1434,  and  in  1442  was 
made  rector  of  the  university  at  Padua.  About  1456  he 
was  invited  to  Florence  by  some  of  the  Medici,  and  was 
there  appointed  professor  of  Greek  in  the  university. 
Fifteen  years  after  he  removed  to  Rome,  where  he  continued 
to  act  as  professor  of  Greek  till  his  death,  which  took  place 
probably  soon  after  1489.  His  principal  works  were  trans- 
lations of  the  following  portions  of  Aristotle: — Categories, 
De  Interpret.,  Analyt.  Post.,  Physics,  De  Cado,  De  Anima, 
Metaphysics,  Nicom.  Ethics,  Politics.  His  only  original 
published  writing  is  an  Expositio  Ethicorum  Aristotelis. 
Several  of  his  writings  exist  still  in  manuscript. 

ARIADNE  ('AptdSvTj  = 'ApiayvT),  the  Cretan  lorm  of 
ayvo?  being  dSros),  in  Greek  Mythology,  a  personification  of 
the  return  of  Spring,  at  which  period  took  place,  it  was 
believed,  Ariadne's  marriage  with  Dionysos  (Bacchus),  who 
also,  after  an  absence  throughout  the  winter,  was  thought  to 
•eturn  amid  the  rejoicings  of  spring.  This  marriage  was 
thb  great  feature  in  her  worship,  which  appears  to  have 
originated  in  Crete,  and  to  have  been  mostly  confined  to 
that  island  and  to  Naxus,  where  annuaUy  it  was  celebrated 
by  the  people  with  dances  and  a  festival  called  Tluodaisia. 
But  though  married  to  Dionysos,  and  sometimes  called  his 
wife  (oKotTK,  Hesiod,  Thtogony,  948),  she  did  not  generally 
appear  in  this  character.     On  the  contrary,  in  the  Odyssey 


(xi  321-325),  it  is  said  thit  Artemis  slew  her,  with  the 
consent  of  Dionysos,  at  Dia  (near  Cnossue),  before  she  could 
reach  Athens  with  Theseus.  Her  death  would  thus  seem 
a  punishment  for  her  infidelity.  But  in  the  current  legend 
her  connection  with  Dionysos  did  not  begin  till  he  found 
her  asleep  in  Narus  after  her  despair  at  being  abandoned 
by  Theseus,  with  whom  she  had  escaped  from  Crete  after 
assisting  him  against  her  father,  the  fierce  Minos,  to  slay 
the  Minotaur.  She  had  given  Theseus  a  clue  by  means  of 
which,  while  she  retained  the  other  end,  he  could  find  his 
way  through  the  labyrinth,  in  which  he  had  to  fight  that 
monster  with  human  body  and  bull's  head.  In  the  Iliad 
(xviiL  591)  she  is  spoken  of  as  the  fair-haired  Ariadne,  for 
whom  Daedalus  had  skilfully  made  a  dancing-place  (xopos) 
in  Cnossus,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  reference  here  is 
to  the  dances  with  which  her  marriage  was  celebrated  in 
Crete.  Possibly  also  the  description  of  her  as  a  daughter  of 
Minos,  which  is  as  early  as  the  Odyssey  (xi.  321),  was  not 
founded  in  the  belief  of  the  Cretans,  to  whom  she  was  a 
goddess,  but  arose  elsewhere  from  observation  of  her  pecu- 
liarly local  character.  Another  form  of  her  name  in  Crete, 
'A/>iS)j\a  ( =  iJMvcpd),  refers  to  her  as  a  being  connected  with 
the  return  of  a  bright  season  in  nature.  In  works  of  art 
her  marriage  with  Dionysos,  and  her  abandonment  by 
Theseus  in  Naxus,  are  known  to  have  been  frequently  the 
subject  of  representation.  Examples  of  both  still  exist  on 
the  vases  and  in  mural  paintings.  The  scene  where  she 
holds  the  clue  to  Theseus  occurs  on  a  very  early  vase  in 
the  British  Museum. 

ARIANO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  AveUino, 
about  38  miles  N.E.  of  Naples,  situated  2500  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  on  a  steep  and  rocky  hiU,  between  the 
rivers  Calore  and  Tribaldo.  Founded  by  the  Greek  governors 
of  Apulia,  it  continued  to  be  an  important  military  post  for 
several  centuries,  and  was  frequently  taken  and  retaken 
diuing  the  various  dynastic  struggles  of  southern  Italy. 
A  parliament  was  held  here  by  Roger  I.  in  1140,  ard  in 
1648  the  town  was  pillaged  by  the  duke  of  Guisa  It  ia 
still  a  bishop's  see,  and  the  chief  town  of  a  circondario, 
with  a  cathedral,  and  a  large  number  of  churches.  Earthen- 
ware is  manufactured,  and  there  is  some  trade  in  wine  and 
butter.  The  most  pecuhar  feature  of  the  town  is  the 
multitude  of  troglodj-tic  dwellings,  in  which  the  poorer 
classes  reside.  The  district  is  highly  volcanic,  and  the  town 
has  suffered  severely  from  earthquakes  (1456,1732),and  only 
7  mOes  distant  is  the  lake  of  Amsanctu3(j/b/rt«),  remark- 
able for  its  suffocating  exhalations.  Population,  14,347. 
(See  Vitate,  Storia  della  Cittd  d"  Ariano,  Rome,  1794.) 

ARIANS.     See  Abius. 

ARL\S  MONTANUS,  Ben-edictus,  one  of  the  most 
learned  Oriental  scholars  of  his  time,  and  the  editor  of  the 
Antwerp  Polyglott,  was  bom  at  Frescenal  de  la  Sierra,  in 
Estremadura,  in  1527.  After  studying  at  the  university 
of  Alcala,  he  joined  the  Benedictine  order.  In  1562  he 
accompanied  the  bishop  of  Segovia  to  the  Council  of  Trent. 
After  a  few  years  spent  in  retirement  at  Aracena  he  went  to 
Antwerp,  at  the  request  of  Philip  IL,  to  edit  the  Polyglott 
Bible  that  had  been  projected  by  Plantin  the  printer.  The 
work  appeared  in  8  volumes  foUo,  between  1568  and  1573. 
The  Jesuits  founded  on  it  several  charges  of  heresy  against 
Arias,  from  which  he  succeeded  in  clearing  himself,  though 
only  after  several  visits  to  Rome.  He  declined  the  offer 
of  a  bishopric  from  the  king,  but  after  some  time  spent  in 
retirement  at  Aracena,  became  librarian  at  the  Escorial. 
The  closing  years  of  his  life  were  passed  at  Seville,  where 
he  died  in  1598. 

ARICA,  a  sea-port  of  Peru,  in  the  department  of 
Moquegua,  in.  lat.  18°  28'  S.,  and  long.  70'  10'  W.  It 
was  at  one  time  a  city  of  30,000  inhabitants,  and  had  a 
large  export  trade  in  wool,  cooner.  and  sil  'er :  but  in  con- 
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veqaence  of  ciWl  war  (1821)  and  earthquakes  (1832,  1868), 
it  ha3  greatly  declined  ;  of  late,  however,  it  has  shared  in 
the  geueral  revival  of  Peru.  The  Government  has  taken 
measures  for  the  improvement  of  the  port,  which  is  con- 
nected by  railway  with  Tacna,  about  38  miles  inland,  where 
many  of  the  merchants  reside.     Population,  about  4000. 

AR1£GE,  a  department  of  France,  bounded  on  the  S. 
by  Spain,  W.  by  Haute-Garonne,  N.E  by  Ande,  and  S.E. 
by  PjT^ntes  Orientalea.  It  embraces  the  old  conntship  of 
Foir,  and  a  portion  of  Langucdoc  and  Gascony,  and  has 
an  area  of  1889  square  miles.  The  southern  part  is 
occupied  by  the  Pyrenees,  which  here  contain  some  of  the 
highest  peaks  in  France  ;  as.  Pic  d'ICstats  (which  is  10,81 1 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea),  Montcalm  (10,512),  Font- 
argente,  and  Montleon  Communication  with  Spain  is 
afforded  by  a  large  number  of  ptyrU  or  cols,  which  are, 
however,  for  the  most  part  difficult  paths,  and  only  practi- 
cable for  a  few  months  in  the  year.  The  northern  portion 
consists  of  a  kind  of  plateau,  broken  by  beautiful  and 
fertile  valleys.  Arit'ge  belongs  to  the  Garonne  basin,  and 
is  watered  by  the  Salat,  the  Arize,  and  the  Ariege,  with 
their  tributaries.  The  climate  is  mild  in  the  south,  but 
naturally  very  severe  among  the  mountains.  The  country 
affords  excellent  pasture,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  are  reared  ;  but  there  is  little 
arable  land,  and  what  exists  is  broken  up  into  small  crofts. 
There  is  abundance  of  minerals — lead,  copper,  manganese, 
and  especially  iron,  being  largely  obtained.  Alum  is  found 
at  Mas-d'Aiil,  alabaster  among  the  mountains,  building- 
stone  at  Pamiers,  marble  at  Belesta,  &c  Warm  mineral 
springs  are  common.  The  preparation  of  woollen  cloths, 
the  forging  of  iron,  and  manufacture  of  steel  are  the 
principal  industries ;  while  soap,  paper,  and  wooden  wares 
are  hkeNTJee  produced.  Among  the  celebrated  men  of  the 
department  are  Gaston  de  Foil,  Pope  Benedict  XII.,  and 
Pierre  Bayle.  The  chief  town  is  Foix;  the  arrondissements, 
Foir,  St  Girons,  and  Pamiers.     Population,  244,798. 

AKION  (pronounced  Anon),  a  celebrated  poet  and 
cithara  player,  a  native  of  Methymna,  in  Lesbos.  As  he 
is  said  to  have  been  the  friend  of  Periander,  tyrant  of 
Corinth,  he  must  have  flourished  about  625  B.C.  Several  of 
the  ancients  ascribe  to  him  the  invention  of  the  dith3Tamb 
and  of  dithyrambic  poetry ;  it  is  probable,  however,  that 
his  real  service  was  confined  to  the  organisation  of  that 
verse,  and  the  conversion  of  it  from  a  mere  drunken  song, 
used  in  the  Bacchic  revels,  to  a  measured  antistrophic 
hymn,  sung  by  a  trained  body  of  performers.  Nothing 
more  is  known  of  the  life  of  Arion,  with  the  exception  of 
the  beautiful  story  first  told  by  Herodotus,  and  afterwards 
elaborated  and  embellished  by  many  subsequent  writers. 
According  to  Herodotus,  Arion  had  become  desirous  of 
exhibiting  his  skill  in  foreign  countries,  and,  leaving 
Corinth,  had  travelled  through  Sicily  and  parts  of  Italy, 
where  he  gained  great  fame,  and  amassed  a  large  sum  of 
money.  At  Tarentum  he  embarked  for  his  homeward 
voyage  in  a  ship  belonging  to  Corinth.  The  sight  of  his 
treasure  roused  the  cupidity  of  the  sailors,  who  resolved  to 
possess  themselves  of  it  by  putting  him  to  death.  Tn 
answer  to  his  entreaties  that  they  would  spare  his  life, 
they  insisted  that  he  should  either  die  by  his  own  hand  on 
shipboard,  or  cast  himself  into  the  sea.  Arion  chose  the 
latter,  and  as  a  last  favour  begged  permission  to  sing  a 
parting  song.  The  sailors,  desirous  of  hearing  so  famous 
a  musician,  consented,  and  the  poet,  standing  on  the  deck 
of  the  ship,  arrayed  in  the  rich  garments  in  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  be  habited,  sang  a  dirge  accompanied  by 
his  lyre.  He  then  threw  himself  overboard;  but  instead  of 
perishing,  as  the  sailors  imagined,  he  was  miraculously  borne 
up  in  safety  by  a  dolphin,  supposed  to  have  been  charmed 
by  the  music     Thus  he  was  conveyed  to  Taenarus,  whence 


he  proceeded  to  Corinth,  arriving  before  the  ship  from 
Tarentum.  Immediately  on  his  arrival  Arion  related  his 
story  to  Periander,  the  t)Tant  of  Corinth,  who  was  at  first 
incredulous,  but  eventually  learned  the  truth  by  a  strata- 
gem. Summoning  the  sailors,  he  demanded  what  had 
become  of  the  poet.  They  affirmed  that  he  had  re- 
mained behind  at  Tarentum;  upon  which  they  were  sud- 
denly confronted  by  Arion  himself,  arrayed  in  the  sami 
garments  in  which  he  h.ad  leapt  overboard.  The  sailors 
confessed  their  guilt,  and  were  punished.  Herodotus  and 
Pausanias  both  refer  to  a  brass  figure  at  Tnenarus,  which 
was  supposed  to  represent  Arion  seated  on  the  dolphin's 
bacL  But  this  story  is  only  one  of  several  in  which  the 
dolphin  appears  as  saving  the  lives  of  favoured  heroes. 
Among  others,  it  is  curious  that  Taras,  the  mythical  founder 
of  Tarentum,  is  said  to  have  been  conveyed  in  this  manner 
from  Taenarus  to  Tarentum.  On  Tarentine  coins  a  man 
and  dolphin  appear,  and  hence  it  may  be  thought  that  the 
monument  at  Tsuarus  represented  Taras,  and  not  Arion. 
From  the  frequent  appearance  of  the  dolphin  in  mythical 
stories  of  voyages,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  it  was  looked 
upon  as  in  some  way  the  preserver  of  those  at  sea,  and 
votive  offerings  would  therefore  be  given  to  it  by  those 
who  had  escaped  the  perils  of  the  deep.  At  the  same 
time,  the  connection  of  Apollo  with  the  dolphin  must  not 
be  forgotten.  Under  this  form  the  god  appeared  when  he 
founded  the  celebrated  oracle  at  Delphi,  the  name  of  which 
commemorates  the  circumstance.  He  was  also  the  god  of 
music,  the  special  preserver  of  poets,  and  to  him  the  lyro 
was  sacred.  The  story  of  Arion  seems,  therefore,  to  be 
but  one  of  the  many  and  varied  forms  of  the  wide-sprtad 
rajih  of  ApoUo.  Among  the  numerous  modem  versions  of 
it,  particular  mention  may  be  made  of  the  pretty  Romame 
"  Anon  "  by  A,  W  SchlegeL 

ARIOSTO,  LoDovico,  one  of  tlie  greatest  poets  of  Italy, 
was  born  at  Re^gio,  in  Lombardy,  on  the  8th  Sept.  1474. 
His  father  -was  Niccolo  Ariosto,  commander  of  the  citadel 
of  Reggie.  He  showed  a  strong  inclination  to  poetry 
from  his  earliest  years,  but  was  obliged  by  his  father  to 
study  the  law — a  pursuit  in  which  he  lost  five  of  the  best 
j-ears  of  his  life.  AUowed  at  last  to  follow  his  inclina- 
tion, he  applied  himself  to  the  study-  of  the  classics 
under  Gregorio  da  SpoletL  But  after  a  short  time,  dur- 
ing which  he  read  the  best  Latin  authors,  he  was  de- 
prived of  his  teacher  by  Qregorio's  removal  to  France 
as  tutor  of  Prince  Sforza.  Ariosto  thus  lost  the  oppor- 
tunity of  learning  Greek,  as  he  intended.  His  father 
dying  soon  after,  he  was  compelled  to  forego  his  literary 
occupations  to  undertake  the  management  of  the  family, 
whose  affairs  were  embarrassed,  and  to  provide  for  his 
nine  brothers  and  sisters,  one  of  whom  was  a  cripple.  He 
wrote,  however,  about  this  time  some  comedies  in  prose 
and  a  few  lyrical  pieces.  Some  of  these  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  cardinal  Ippolito  of  Este,  who  took  the  young 
poet  under  his  patronage,  and  appointed  him  one  of  the 
gentlemen  of  his  household.  This  prince  usurped  the 
character  of  a  patron  of  literature,  whilst  the  only  reward 
which  the  poet  received  for  having  dedicated  to  him  th» 
Orlando  Furioso,  was  the  question,  "  'VVhere  did  you  find 
so  many  stories.  Master  Ludovic  V  The  poet  himself  tcUs 
us  that  the  cardinal  was  ungrateful;  deplores  the  time 
which  he  spent  under  his  yoke ;  and  adds,  that  if  be 
received  some  niggardly  pension,  it  was  not  to  reward  him 
for  his  poetry,  which  the  prelate  despised,  but  to  make 
some  just  compensation  for  the  poet's  running  like  a  mes- 
senger, with  risk  of  his  life^  at  his  eminence's  pleasure. 
Nor  was  even  this  miserable  pittance  regularly  paid  during 
the  period  that  the  soet  enjoyed  it.  The  cardinal  went  to 
Hungary  in  1518,1  and  wished  Ariosto  to  accompapy 
him      'The  poet  excused  himself,  pleading  ill  health,  hh 
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love  of  study,  the  care  of  his  private  affairs,  and  the  age  of 
his  mother,  whom  it  would  have  been  disgraceful  to  leave. 
His  excuses  were  not  received,  and  even  an  interview  was 
denied  him.  Ariosto  then  boldly  said,  that  if  hia  emin- 
ence thought  to  have  bought  a  slave  by  assigning  him  the 
scanty  pension  of  75  crowns  a  year,  he  was  mistaken  and 
might  withdraw  his  boon — which  it  seems  the  cardinal  did. 

The  cardinai'3  brother,  Alphonso,  duke  of  Ferrara,  now 
took  the  poet  vmder  his  patronage.  This  was  but  an  act 
of  simple  justice,  Ariosto  having  already  distinguished 
himself  as  a  diplomatist,  chiefly  on  the  occasion  of  two 
visits  to  Rome  as  ambassador  to  Pope  Julius  IL  The 
fatigue  of  one  of  these  hurried  journeys  brought  on  a  com- 
plaint from  which  he  never  recovered  ;  and  on  his  second 
mission  he  was  nearly  killed  by  order  of  the  violent  Pope, 
who  happened  at  the  time  to  be  much  incensed  against 
the  duke  of  Ferrara.  On  account  of  the  war,  his  salary 
of  only  84  crowns  a  year  was  suspended,  and  it  was  with- 
drawn altogether  after  the  peace  ;  in  consequence  of  which 
Ariosto  asked  the  duke  either  to  provide  for  him,  or  to 
allow  liim  to  seek  employment  elsewhere.  A  province, 
situated  on  the  wildest  heights  of  the  Apennines,  being 
then  without  a  governor,  Ariosto  received  the  appointment, 
which  he  held  for  three  years.  The  office  was  no  sinecure. 
The  province  was  distracted  by  factions  and  banditti,  the 
governor  had  not  the  requisite  means  to  enforce  his  autho- 
rity, and  the  duke  did  little  to  support  his  minister.  Yat 
it  is  said  that  Ariosto's  government  satisfied  both  the 
sovereign  and  the  people  confided  to  his  care  ;  and  a  story 
ia  added  of  his  having,  when  walking  out  alone,  fallen  in 
with  a  party  of  banditti,  whose  chief  on  discovering  that 
his  captive  was  the  author  of  Orlando  Furioso,  humbly 
apologised  for  not  having  immediately  shown  him  the  re- 
spect which  was  due  to  his  rank.  Although  he  had  little 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  his  office,  he  refused  an  embassy 
to  Pppe  Clement  VII.  oflfered  to  him  by  the  secretary  of 
the  duke,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  Life  at  Ferrara, 
writing  comedies,  superintending  their  performance,  as 
well  as  the  construction  of  a  theatre,  and  correcting  his 
Orlando  Furioso,  of  which  the  complete  edition  was 
published  only  a  year  before  his  death.  He  died  of  con- 
sumption on  the  6th  of  June  1533. 

That  Ariosto  was  honoured  and  respected  by  the  first 
men  of  his  age  is  a  fact ;  that  most  of  the  princes  of  Italy 
showed  him  great  partiality  is  equally  true  ;  but  it  is  not 
less  so  that  their  patronage  was  limited  to  kind  -words. 
It  is  not  known  that  he  ever  received  any  substantial  mark 
of  their  love  for  literature ;  he  lived  and  died  poor.  He 
proudly  wrote  on  the  entrance  of  a  house  built  by  himseh, 

"  Parva,  eed  apta  mili,  sed  nulli  otnoxia,  sed  non 
Sordida,  parta  meo  sed  tamen  sere  domua ; " 

which  serves  to  show  the  incorrectness  of  the  assertion  of 
flatterers,  followed  by  Tiraboschi,  that  the  duke  of  Ferrara 
built  that  house  for  him.  The  only  one  who  seems  to 
have  given  anything  to  Ariosto  as  a  reward  for  his  poetical 
talent  was  the  Marquess  del  Vasto,  who  assigned  him  an 
annuity  of  100  crowns  on  the  revenues  of  Casteleone,  in 
Lombardy ;  but  it  was  only  paid,  if  ever,  from  the  end  of 
1531.  That  he  was  crowned  as  poet  by  Charles  V.  seems 
untrue,  although  a  diploma  may  have  been  issued  to  that 
effect  by  the  emperor. 

The  character  of  Ariosto  seems  to  have  been  fully  and 
justly  delineated  by  GabrieUe,  hia  brother : — 

Omabat  pietas  et  grata  modestia  Vatem, 
Sancta  fides,  dictiqus  memor,  munitaque  recto 
Justitia,  et  nuUo  patientia  victa  labore, 
Et  constans  virtus  animi,  et  dementia  mitis, 
Ajnbitione  procul  puk&,  fasttisque  tumore." 

His  satires,  in  which  we  see  him  before  us  such  as  he 
was,  show  that  there  was  no  flattery  in  this  portrait.     In 


these  compositions  we  are  struck  with  the  noble  inde- 
pendence of  the  poet.  He  loved  liberty  with  a  most  jealous 
fondness.  His  disposition  was  changeable  withal,  as  he 
himself  very  frankly  confesses  in  his  Latin  verses,  as  well 
as  in  the  satires. 

"  Hoc  oliin  ingenio  vitales  hansimns  auras, 
Multa  cito  ut  placeant,  displicitura  brevi. 
Non  in  amore  modo  mens  biec,  sed  in  omnibns  impai 
Ipsa  sibi  longa  non  retinenda  mora." 

Hence  he  never  would  bind  himself,  either  by  going  into 
orders,  or  by  manying,  till  towards  the  end  of  his  life, 
when  he  espoused  Alessandra,  widow  of  Tito,  StrozzL  He 
had  no  issue  by  hia  wife,  but  he  left  two  natural  sons  by 
different  mothers. 

His  Latin  poems  do  not  perhaps  deserve  to  be  noticed  : 
in  the  age  of  Flaminio,  Vida,  Fracastoro,  and  Sannazzaro, 
better  things  were  due  from  a  poet  like  Ariosto.  His 
lyrical  compositions  show  the  poet,  although  they  do  not 
seem  worthy  of  his  powers.  His  comedies,  of  which  he 
wrote  four,  besides  one  which  he  left  unfinished,  are 
avowedly  imitated  from  Plautus  and  Terence  ;  and  although 
native  critics  may  admire  in  them  the  elegance  of  tte 
diction,  the  liveliness  of  the  dialogue,  and  the  novelty  of 
some  scenes,  few  will  feel  interest  either  in  the  subject  or 
in  the  characters,  and  none  would  now  approve  the  immoral 
passages  by  which  they  are  disfigured,  however  grateful 
these  might  be  to  the  audiences  and  patrons  of  theatrical 
representations  in  Ariosto's  own  day. 

Of  all  the  works  of  Ariosto,  the  most  solid  monument  of 
his  fame  is  the  Orlando  Furioso,  the  extraordinary  merits 
of  which  have  cast  into  oblivion  the  numberless  romance 
poems  which  inundated  Italy  during  the  15th,  16th,  and 
17th  centuries. 

The  popularity  which  an  earlier  poem  on  the  same  theme, 
Orlando  Innamorato,  by  Boiardo,  enjoyed  in  Ariosto's  time, 
cannot  be  well  conceived,  now  that  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
Crusades,  and  the  interest  which  was  attached  to  a  war 
against  the  Moslems,  have  passed  away.  Boiardo  wrote 
and  read  his  poem  at  the  court  of  Ferrara,  but  died  before 
he  was  able  to  finish  it.  Many  poets  tmdertook  the  difficclt 
task  of  its  completion ;  but  it  was  reserved  for  Ariosto  both 
to  finish  and  to  surpass  his  original.  Boiardo  did  net, 
perhaps,  yield  to  Ariosto  either  in  vigour  or  in  richness  of 
imagination,  but  he  lived  in  a  less  refined  age,  and  died 
before  he  was  able  to  recast  or  even  finish  the  poetical 
romance  which  he  had  written  ■  under  the  impulse  of  his 
exuberant  fancy.  Ariosto,  on  the  other  hand,  united -to  a 
powerful  imagination  an  elegant  and  cultivated  taste.  He 
began  to  write  his  great  poem  about  1503,  and  aft«r  having 
consulted  the  first  men  of  the  age  of  Leo.  X.,  he  published 
it  in  1516,  in  only  40  cantos  (extended  afterwards  to  46) ; 
and  up  to  the  moment  of  his  death  never  ceased  to  correct 
and  improve  both  the  subject  and  the  style.  It  is  ia  this 
latter  quality  that  he  excels,  and  for  which  he  had  assigned 
him  the  name  of  Divino  Lodovico.  Even  when  he  jests,  he 
never  compromises  'his  dignity ;  and  in  pathetic  descrip- 
tion or  narrative,  he  excites  the  reader's  deepest  feelings. 
In  his  machinery  he  displays  a  vivacity  of  fancy  with 
which  no  other  poet  can  vie ;  but  he  never  lets  his  facoy 
carry  hiTn  so  far  as  to  omit  to  employ,  with  an  art  peculiar 
to  himself,  those  simple  and  natural  pencil-strokes  which, 
by  imparting  to  the  most  extraordinary  feats  a  colour  of 
reality,  satisfy  the  reason  without  disenchanting  the 
imagination.  The  death  of  Zerbino,  the  complaints  of 
Isabella,  the  effects  of  discord  among  the  Saracens,  the 
flight  of  Astolfo  to  the  moon,  the  passion  which  causes 
Orlando's  madness,  teem  with  beauties  of  every  variety. 
The  supposition  that  the  poem  is  not  connected  throughout 
is  wholly  unfounded  ;  there  is  a  connecrion  which,  with  a 
little  attenuon,  will  become  evident.     The  love  of  Ruggero 
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and  Bradam&nte  forms  the  main  subject  of  tho  Furioso ; 
every  part  of  it,  except  some  episodes,  depends  upou  this 
subject :  and  the  poem  ends  with  their  marriage. 

'ihe  first  complete  edition  of  the  Orlando  Furioso  was  published 
tt  Ferrara  in  1532,  as  noted  above.  The  edition  of  Morali  (Milan, 
1818)  follows  the  text  of  the  1532  edition  with  great  correctness.  Of 
editians  published  in  England,  those  of  Baskerville  (Birmiugham, 
1773),  and  Panizzi  (London,  1834),  are  the  post  important.  The 
indifferent  tmuslations  into  English  of  Harrington  and  Uoole  have 
been  superseded  by  the  spirited  rendering  of  Koso. 

A.RIST.iEUS  (from  apurro^,  best),  a  divinity  whose 
worship  was  widely  spread  throughout  Greece,  but  con- 
cerning whose  origin  and  career  the  myths  are  somewhat 
obscure.  The  account  most  generally  received  connects 
him  specially  with  Thessaly.  ApoUo  carried  off  from 
Mo'-mt  Pelion  the  nymph  Cyrene,  daughter  or  grand- 
daughter of  Peneus  (Peneius),  and  conveyed  her  to  Libya, 
where  she  gave  birth  to  Aristajus.  From  this  circumstance 
the  town  of  Cyrene  took  its  name.  The  child  was  at  first 
handed  over  to  the  care  of  the  Hours,  or,  according  to 
another  version,  to  the  nymph  Melissa  and  the  centaur 
Chiron.  He  afterwards  left  Libya  and  came  to  Thebes, 
where  he  received  instruction  from  the  Muses  in  the  arts 
of  healing  and  prophecy,  and  married  Autonoe,  daughter 
of  Cadmus,  by  whom  he  had  several  children,  among 
others,  the  unfortxinate  ActKon.  He  is  said  to  have  visited 
Ceo3,  where,  by  erecting  a  temple  to  Zeus  Icmseus  (the 
giver  of  moisture),  he  freed  the  inhabitants  from  a  terrible 
drought.  The  islanders  worshipped  him,  and  occasionally 
identified  him  with  Zeus,  calling  him  Zeus  Aristaeus. 
After  travelling  through  many  of  the  .iEgean  islands, 
through  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Magna  Graecia,  everywhere 
conferring  benefits  and  receiving  divine  honours,  Aristaeus 
came  to  Thrace,  where  he  was  initiated  into  the  mysteries 
of  Dionysos,  and  finally  disappeared  near  Mt.  Haemus. 
While  in  Thrace  he  is  said  to  have  caused  the  death  of 
Eurydice,  who  was  bitten  by  a  snake  while  fleeing  from 
him,  Aristaeus  was  essentially  a  benevolent  deity  ;  he  was 
worshipped  as  the  first  who  introduced  the  cultivation  of 
bees,  and  of  the  vine  and  olive  ;  he  was  the  protector  of 
herdsmen  and  hunters  (and  was  therefore  called  vd/iios  and 
oypevs)  ;  he  warded  off  the  evil  effects  of  the  dog-star ;  he 
possessed  the  arts  of  healing  and  prophecy.  In  ancient 
sculptures  and  coins  he  is  represented  as  a  young  man, 
habited  like  a  shepherd,  and  sometimes  carrying  a  sheep 
on  his  shoulders.  Occasionally  he  is  accompanied  by  a 
bee  or  a  dove. 

ARISTANDER,  the  favourite  soothsayer  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  who  consulted  him  on  all  occasions.  After  the 
death  of  the  monarch,  when  his  body  had  lain  uuburied 
for  thirty  days,  Aristander  procured  its  burial  by  foretelling 
that  the  country  in  which  it  was  interred  would  be  the 
most  prosperous  in  the  world.  He  is  probably  the  author 
of  a  work  on  prodigies,  which  ia  referred  to  by  Pliny  and 
Lncian. 

AEISTAECHUS,  of  Samothrace,  the  most  famous  of 
the  Greek  grammarians  and  critics,  flourished  about  160 
B.a  He  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  at  Alexandria, 
where  he  studied  in  the  school  of  Aristophanes  of  Byzan- 
tium, fle  acquired  the  highest  reputation  for  critical  skill, 
and  founded  a  school  for  philology,  which  long  flourished 
at  Alexandria  and  afterwards  at  Rome.  Ptolemy  V. 
(Epiphanes)  and  Rolemy  VIL  •  (Physcon)  are  said  to 
have  been  among  his  pupils.  During  the  reign  of  Physcon, 
who  exercised  great  cruelty  towards  the  learned  men  in  his 
cipital,  Aristarchus  withdrew  to  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  where, 
It  is  said,  he  suffered  from  dropsy,  and  *oluntarily  starved 
himself  to  death.  Aristarchus  commented  on  Pindar, 
Archilochus,  iEschylus,  Sophocles,  Anstoplianes,  and  Ion  : 
but  bis  great  fame  rests  on  his  recension  of  Homer.     His 


principal  object  was  to  secure  a  thoroughly  accurate  text, 

and  he  carefully  removed  all  supposed  interpolations, 
marking  with  an  obelus  Unea  confidered  by  him  to  be 
spurious,  and  with  an  asterisk  those  that  seemed  particu- 
larly beautiful  His  edition  was  highly  valued,  and  has 
been  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  recensions.  The  cri- 
ticism of  Aristarchus  was  not  merely  verbal ;  he  attended 
carefully  to  metre  ;  he  arranged  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
in  books,  as  we  now  have  them ;  and  he  wrote  elaborate 
commentaries,  entering  into  all  questions  of  mj-thology 
and  geography.  He  is  also  said  to  have  been  the  first  to 
apply  accents  to  the  Homeric  poems.  Of  his  numerou.' 
commentaries,  and  his  longer  treatises,  particularly  that  Ov 
Analogy,  oidy  a  few  fragments  have  come  down  through 
the  later  scholiasts.  See  Matthesius,  Disputatio  de  Aris- 
tarcho  Grammatico ;  Villoissor^  Proleg.  ad.  Horn.  II. ;  F. 
A.  Wolf,  Proleg.  in  Horn. ;  Lehrs,  De  Ariatarchi  SiudU* 
Homericis. 

ARISTARCHUS,  a  Greek  astronomer  of  Samos.'who 
lived  about  280-264  B.C.  He  l3  famous  as  being  the  first 
to  maintain  that  the  earth  moves  round  the  sun.  No 
mention,  indeed,  is  made  of  this  doctrine  in  his  only 
surviving  work,  Iltpi  /jieytOwv  koI  airo<m])jATwv,  which  treats 
of  the  Magnitudes  and  Distances  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  ; 
but  Archimedes,  in  his  Arenarius,  quotes  froiH  a  work 
written  by  Aristarchus  as  a  refutation  of  astrology,  which 
renders  it  certain  that  the  Samian  astronomer  had  clearly 
anticipated  the  grand  discovery  of  Copernicus.  That  the 
latter  was  imajquainted  with  the  doctrine  of  Aristarchus 
is  equally  certain  from  the  fact  that  the  editio  princepi 
of  Archimedes  had  not  appeared  till  after  Copemicus's 
death.  The  method  given  by  Aristarchus  of  estimating 
the  relative  lunar  and  solar  distances  is  geometrically 
correct,  though  the  instriunental  means  of  observation 
at  his  command  rendered  his  data  erroneous.  His  work 
has  been  published  in  Latin -by  G.  Valla,  Venice,  1498, 
folio ;  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  the  commentary  of  Pajv 
pus,  by  Wallis,  Oxford,  1668  ;  and  in  a  French  translation 
by  Fortia  d'Urban,  Paris,  1823,  8vo.  See  Delambre, 
Hist,  de  I'astronomie  ancienne. 

ARISTEAS,  a  somewhat  mythical  personage,  said  to 
have  been  a  native  of  Procoimesus,  an  island  in  the  Pro- 
pontis.  He  travelled  extensively,  under  the  inspiration  of 
ApoOo,  through  the  countries  north  and  east  of  the  Eux- 
ine,  and  visited  the  Hyperboreans,  Issedines,  and  Arimaspi. 
HJH  date  is  uncertain  ;  Suidas  places  him  in  the  period 
of  Croesus  and  Cyrus,  others  before  the  time  of  Homer. 
Herodotus  and  those  who  write  of  him  regarded  him  as  a 
magician,  whose  soul  could  enter  and  leave  his  body  at 
pleasure.  At  Procormesus  he  is  said  to  have  entered  a 
shop  and  died  there.  While  the  owner  of  the  shop  was 
informing  his  family  of  the  event,  a  stranger  from  Cyzicus 
told  them  that  he  had  met  and  spoken  with  Aristeas. 
On  going  to  the  shop  they  did  not  find  him,  either  dead 
or  alive.  Seven  years  after,  he  returned,  vrrote  his  poem, 
the  Arimaspea,  and  again  disappeared ;  340  years  later, 
he  is  said  to  have  appeared  at  Metapontum,  and  com- 
manded the  inhabitants  to  raise  an  altar  to  ApoUo,  and  a 
statue  to  himself.  Of  his  poem,  about  a  dozen  lines  are 
preserved  by  Longinus  and  Tzetzes.  It  appears  to  have 
contained  geographical  details.  Some  writers — Dionysiua 
of  Halicamassus,  for  instance — do  not  believe  that  Aristeas 
jvas  the  author  of  this  poem 

■ARISTDjES,  sumamed  tte^ust,  was  the  son  oi 
Lysimachub,  a  native  of' Athens,  of  the  tribe  Antiochia. 
His  family  appears  to  have  been  of  noble  descent ;  at  least 
it  is  known  that  Callias,  the  torch-bearer  at  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries,  and  reputedly  the  wealthiest  man  in  Athens, 
was  a  cousin  or  near  kinsman.  'Plutarch  maintaiiif 
in  opposition  to  Demetrius  Phalereus,  that  Aristides  wa* 
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very  poor,  and  never  enriched  himself  at  the  expense  of  the 
st?.te.  His  poverty,  however,  seems  scarcely  reconcilable  with 
the  fact  that  he  was  made  archon  at  a  time  when  the  pos- 
session of  a  certain  amount  of  property  was  an  indispensable 
qualification  for  that  oflBce.  But  extremely  little  is  known 
of  his  early  life.  So  far  as  pohtical  tendencies  went,  he 
had  been  a  companion  and  follower  of  Clisthenes,  and  it 
ia  also  told  that  he  had  a  great  veneration  for  the  character 
and  legislation  of  Lycurgus.  He,  therefore,  naturally  took 
the  aristocratic  side  in  questions  of  state  policy,  and  conse- 
quently found  himself  incessantly  opposed  to  the  great 
democratic  leader,  Themistocles.  Plutarch  relates  many 
anecdotes  of  the  constant  opposition  between  the  two,  but 
in  several  points  his  account  must  be  inaccurate. 

The  first  certain  appearance  of  Aristides  in  history  was 
at  the  battle  of  Marathon,  490  B.C.,  where  he  was  one  of 
tlte  ten  generals,  and  led  his  own  tribe,  Antiochis.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  second  in  command  to  Miltiades.  Accord- 
ing to  custom  each  of  the  ten  generals  had  supreme  com- 
mand of  the  whole  army  for  one  day  ;  Aristides  saw  the 
disadvantages  of  this  system,  which  totally  prevented  any 
fixed  plan  being  carried  out,  and  by  his  advice  and  example 
prevailed  on  the  other  generals  to  relinquish  their  right  in 
favour  of  Miltiades.  This  prudent  measure  contributed 
largely  to  the  success  of  the  battle,  in  which  also,  according 
to  Plutarch,  much  was  due  to  the  valour  of  Aristides.  He 
was  left  with  one  tribe  to  collect  the  spoil  from  the  field 
of  battle,  while  Miltiades  marched  to  Athens  to  protect 
the  city  from  the  Persian  fleet.  He  discharged  the  duty 
intrusted  to  him  with  the  most  scrupulous  honesty.  Next 
year  he  was  made  archon  eponymus,  and  his  reputation 
for  justice  appears  to  have  been  increased  by  the  manner 
in  which  he  performed  the  duties  of  his  office.  But  his 
great  rival,  Themistocles,  who  had  been  meanwhile  increas- 
ing his  own  power,  grew  jealous,  and  gradually  raised  a 
strong  feeling  against  him  by  representing  how  dangerous 
it  '.?as  for  a  democracy  that  any  individual  should  be 
allowed  to  gain  such  influence  as  that  of  Aristides.  The 
Athenians,  uneasy  at  this  idea,  banished  him  by  ostracism 
in  483.  It  is  said  that,  on  this  occasion,  an  ignorant 
fellow,  who  did  not  know  Aristides,  came  up  to  him,  and, 
giving  him  his  shell,  desired  him  to  write  upon  it  the 
name  of  A  ristides.  The  latter  asked  in  surprise  if  Aristides 
had  done  him  any  wrong.  "  No,"  was  the  reply,  "and 
I  do  not  even  know  him,  but  it  irritates  me  to  hear  him 
everywhere  called  the  just."  Aristides  made  no  answer, 
but  took  the  shell  and  wrote  his  own  name  on  it. 

On  the  night  before  the  battle  of  Salamis,  Aristides, 
who  was  stUl  in  exile,  made  a  perilous  journey  through 
the  enemy's  fleet,  and  reached  the  tent  of  Themistocles. 
He  told  him  that  he  had  come  to  bury  in  oblivion  their 
former  diilerences  ;  that  he  had  learned  his  plan  for  giving 
battle  to  the  Persian  fleet  in  the  narrow  straits  of  Salamis, 
and  highly  approved  of  it;  and  that  he  would  assist  him 
to  the  utmost  of  his  ability.  By  his  influence  the  other 
generals  were  induced  to  assent  to  the  plans  of  Themistocles, 
of  whom  they  were  somewhat  jealous.  On  the  day  of 
battle,  Aristides  collected  some  Athenian  volunteers,  and 
made  a  descent  on  the  little  island  of  Psjrttalea,  which 
was  filled  with  the  forces  of  the  enemy.  These  he  routed 
and  almost  annihilated.  After  the  victory  of  Salamis  he 
dissuaded  Themistocles  from  his  ambitious  plan  of  con- 
quering Asia  by  destroying  the  bridge  which  the  Persians 
had  built  over  the  Hellespont,  and  thereby  cutting  off 
their  communications. 

About  this  time  his  sentence  of  exile  appears  to  have 
been  revoked,  for  in  479  he  was  general  of  the  Athenians 
in  the  campaign  against  Mardonius,  aud  shared  with 
Pausanias  the  gloiy  of  the  victory  at  Platsea.  By  his 
prudent  counsel  before  tha  battle,  he  settled  a  dangerous 


dispute  with  the  Tegetae ;  and  after  the  victory,  when  the 
Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  were  contending  as  to  the 
right  of  erecting  the  trophy,  he  prevailed  on  the  Athenians 
to  give  up  their  claim.  The  Lacedaemonians  immediately 
followed  this  example,  and  the  honours  of  the  day  were 
given  to  the  Platseans.  He  also  instituted  yearly  sacrifices 
and  quinquennial  games  at  Platsea,  to  celebrate  the  victory 
over  the  barbarians  and  the  liberation  of  Greece.  On  his 
return  to  Athens,  Aristides  introduced  the  famous  measure 
by  which  the  archonship  was  thrown  open  to  all  classes  of 
citizens.  In  477,  he  was  sent  along  with  Cimon,  over 
whom  he  had  great  influence,  to  take  command  of  the 
Athenian  contingent,  under  the  general  command  of  Pau- 
sanias the  Lacedaemonian.  The  haughtiness  and  oppressive 
conduct  of  the  Spartans  had  disgusted  the  allies,  who  were 
completely  won  over  by  the  mildness  and  prudence  of 
Aristides  and  Cimon.  In  a  body  the  allied  Greeks  threw 
off  the  hegemony  of  Sparta,  and  formed  a  confederation 
under  the  Athenians.  To  Aristides  was  committed  the  task 
of  drawing  up  the  laws  for  this  confederacy,  and  settling 
the  amount  of  tribute  which  should  be  paid  by  each 
state.  This  duty  he  discharged  to  the  complete  satisfaction 
of  the  allies,  who  were  delighted  to  be  assessed  at  only  460 
talents.  The  first  instalment  of  the  tax  was  paid  into  the 
national  treasury,  then  situated  on  the  sacred  island  of 
Delos,  but  afterwards  transferred  to  Athens,  a  measure 
which  Aristides  is  said  to  have  declared  \injust  but  eipc- 
dient. 

The  time  and  place  of  his  death  are  uncertain.  It  ia 
known,  at  least,  that  he  survived  the  banishment  of  Themi- 
stocles, for  his  generous  conduct  towards  his  fallen  rival  is 
commemorated  by  Plutarch.  He  died,  probably,  about  468 
B.O.,  according  to  some  at  Athens,  according  to  others  at 
Pontus.  He  is  said  to  have  died  in  such  poverty  that  he 
did  not  leave  enough  to  defray  his  funeral  expenses,  but 
had  a  tomb  erected  to  him  with  funds  from  the  public 
treasury.  This  tomb  at  Phalerum  was  stUl  to  be  seen 
in  the  time  of  PlutarcL  His  daughters  received  marriage 
portions  from  the  state,  and  his  son,  Lysimachus,  was 
granted  a  sum  of  money  and  a  portion  of  land.  Such  was 
the  respect  of  the  Athenians  for  the  memory  of  their  great 
statesman,  that  even  his  remote  descendants  are  said  to 
have  received  assistance  from  the  public  treasury. 

ARISTIDES,  .£iJTJs,  surnamed  Theodorus,  a  distin- 
giiished  Greek  rhetorician  or  sophist,  was  the  son  of  Eudav 
mon,  a  priest  of  Zeus,  and  was  born  at  Adriani,  in  Mysia. 
The  date  of  his  birth  is  given  by  some  as  129  A.D.,  by 
others,  with  more  probability,  as  11 7.  He  studied  with 
great  assiduity,  and  early  manifested  an  uncommon  aptitude 
for  all  that  pertained  to  the  art  of  rhetoric.  He  travelled 
extensively  through  Greece,  Italy,  Egypt,  and  Asi-i,  and 
acquired  such  renown  for  eloquence  that  monuments  were 
erected  to  him  in  several  of  the  towns  through  which  he 
passed.  A  record  of  his  journeys  has  been  preserved  by 
himself,  and  his  vanity  appears  to  have  been  increased  to 
an  inordinate  extent  by  his  success.  Shortly  after  hia 
return  to  Italy,  he  was  seized  with  a  peculiar  illness,  which 
lasted  for  13  years,  and  the  nature  of  which  has  been  the 
subject  of  some  speculation.  It  is  described  very  fuUy  in 
his  six  Sacred  Discourses,  along  with  a  mass  of  details 
regarding  visions,  dreams,  and  wonderful  cures.  His 
account  of  these  cures  has  excited  considerable  attention, 
from  the  similarity  between  them  and  the  effects  produced 
by  Mesmerism  or  Hypnotism,  i.e.,  nervois  sleep.  Aristides 
meanwhile  had  settled  at  Smjrrna,  whitler  he  had  gone  for 
the  sake  of  his  healtL  In  178,  when  the  city  was  partially 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  he  wrote  an  eloquent  account 
of  the  misfortune  to  the  Emperor  Aurelits,  with  whom  he 
was  a  great  favourite,  and  prevailed  on  him  to  give  assist- 
ance to  the  citizens.     The  Smymseans,  out  of  gratitude  ior 
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thia  Borvica,  called  Aristides  the  founder  of  their  city,  and 
erected  a  brazen  statue  to  him.  He  declined  the  other 
honours  which  they  woiJd  have  heaped  upon  him,  and 
would  only  accept  the  office  of  priest  of  jEsculapius,  which 
he  held  till  hia  death,  about  189  a.d. 

The  extant  works  of  Aristides  consist  of  two  small  and 
unimportant  treatises  on  rhetoric,  and  of  fifty-five  prations 
or  declamations.  In  several  of  these  he  selects  the  same 
subjects  as  had  boon  treated  by  Domosthene.-.  and  Isocrates, 
and  puts  himself  in  direct  competition  with  them.  His 
contemporaries  ventured  to  compare  him  with  Demosthenes, 
but  moihira  criticism  does  not  confirm  this  judgment;  The 
style  of  Aristides  is  good,  sometimes  terse  and  elegant,  but 
occasionally  laboured,  and  there  is  a  total  want  of  the 
vigorous  energy  of  thought  and  practical  skill  that  give  so 
much  power  to  the  orations  of  Demosthenes.  No  doubt 
this  is  in  great  measure  due  to  the  fact  that  the  subjects 
selected  by  Aristides  were  to  him  fictitious,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, his  whole  attention  must  have  been  concentrated 
on  the  diction  and  manner  of  treatment ;  in  the  cause  itself 
ho  coidd  have  had  no  living  interest.  A  complete  edition 
of  his  works  was  published  by  Dindorf,  Aristidii  Opera, 
3  vols.,  Leipsic,  1829. 

ARISTIDES  of  Thebes,  a  celebrated  Greek  painter, 
was  an  older  contemporary  of  Apelles,  and  flourished  about 
350  ac.  He  is  said  by  Pliny  to  have  been  the  first  to 
express  in  his  paintings  character  and  passion;  but  this  is 
probably  an  exaggeration.  Several  of  his  paintings  are 
recorded  in  which  there  was  manifested  extraordinary  mas- 
tery of  expression.  His  colouring  is  aaid  by  Pliny  to  have 
been  hard. 

ARISTIDES,  QtrmmjAirns,  author  of  a  valuable  treatise 
on  music,  lived  probably  in  the  first  century  of  our  era. 
According  to  Meibomius,  in  whose  collection  {Antiq.  Musicce 
Auc.  Septem,  1652)  this  work  h  printed,  it  contains  every- 
thing on  music  that  is  to  be  found  in  antiquity. 

ARISTIPPUS,  the  fo'onJer  of  the  Cyrenaic  school  of 
philosophy,  was  the  son  of  Aritadas,  a  wealthy  merchant 
of  Gyrene,  in  Africa.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  early  part 
of  his  life,  but  he  appears  to  have  been  sent  by  his  father 
on  a  voyage  to  Greece,  and  whUe  there,  attending  the 
Olympic  games,  he  was  attracted  by  the  fame  of  the 
Socratic  teaching.  He  immediately  proceeded  to  Athens, 
united  himself  to  the  circle  of  followers  who  surrounded- 
Socrates,  and  continued  with  him  till  his  death  in  399. 
He  did  not,  however,  accept  without  essential  modification 
the  teaching  of  his  master,  and  his  conduct,  in  many  points, 
was  displeasing  both  to  Socrates  and  to  other  members  of 
the  Socratic  biind.  He  had  probably  brought  with  him 
from  the  wealthy  city  of  Cyreno  habits  of  luxury  and  osten- 
tation, which  contrasted  forcibly  with  the  homely  and 
temperate  life  of  his  master.  Xenophon,  in  the  Memorabilia, 
reports  his  conversation  oa  the  nature  of  temperance,  in 
which  he  defends  his  life  of  ease  and  self-indulgence.  Plato 
also  somewhat  significantly  states  that  he  was  absent  in 
the  island  of  .dJgina  on  the  day  when  Socrates  died. 
Another  feature  of  his  character,  which  rendered  Aristippus 
objectionable  to  the  other  Socratics,  was  his  tendency  to 
adopt  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  Sophists,  aniong  whom 
ho  is  expressly  included  by  Aristotle  [Met.,  iL  2).  It  is 
more  than  probable  that  in  Gyrene  he  had  been  already 
introduced  to  the  doctrines  of  Protagoras,  of  whose  influence 
his  own  theory  shorrs  manifest  traces.  We  are  further 
told  that  he  opened  his  school  before  the  death  of  Socrates, 
who  blamed  liitn  fo'  receiving  payment  from  his  scholars. 
This  story  is  probably  inaccurate  as  to  the  time  when  he 
began  to  ttach,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  he  took  money 
for  his  lectures,  and  defended  ihe  practice.  Aristippus 
resembled  the  Sophists  in  another  particular ;  like  them, 
tio  avoidtMl  the  duties  and  ties  of  citizenship  by  wandering 


from  city  to  city.  He  was  a  professed  cosmopolitan.  The 
records  of  his  travels,  particularly  of  his  visit  or  visits  to 
the  court  of  Syracuse,  and  his  hostile  relations  with  Plato 
there,  are  not  in  all  points  consistent,  and  rest  on  but 
slender  authority.  He  appears  to  have  settled  finally  in 
his  native  city,  and  seems  to  have  died  thcra  Although 
nothing  is  known  with  certainty  as  to  the  dates  of  his  birth 
and  death,  435  B.o.  for  the  one,  and  about  356  Ea  for  the 
other,  may  be  accepted  as  probably  accurate.  The  life  of 
Aristippus  It.  che  best  exemplification  of  his  principles.  True 
temperance,  according  to  him,  consists  not  in  abstaining 
from  pleasure,  but  in  being  able  to  enjoy  it  with  moderation. 
Ho  therefore  indulged  in  good  living,  rich  clothing,  splendid 
dwellings,  and  in  the  society  of  the  accomplished  het«reB. 
But  in  all  these  pleasures  he  remained  thoroughly  mastei 
of  himself  ;  ho  possessed  them,  and  was  not  possessed  by 
them.  At  any  moment  he  could  relinquish  pleasure,  fo» 
he  had  attained  an  equanimity  that  rendered  him  happy 
under  any  circumstances.  To  make  the  most  of  life, 
reasonably  to  enjoy  the  present  moment,  and  to  drive  ofi 
care,  reflection,  and  forethought,  were  the  practical  precepts 
by  which  ho  guided  himself.  As  might  naturally  be 
expected,  Aristippus  left  no  definit.e  system  of  philosophy ; 
indeed,  according  to  some  accounts,  he  wrote  nothing  at 
all  Diogenes  Laiirtius  certainly  gives  a  list  of  wosks 
ascribed  to  him,  but  some  of  these  were  no  doubt  spurious, 
and  none  have  survived.  His  daughter  Arete,  who  hod 
received  the  spirit  of  his  teaching,  continued  the  school 
after  hia  death,  and  in  turu  instructed  hereon,  the  younger 
Aristippus  (hence  called  (ii7Tpo8i8cucTos),  to  whom  is  attri- 
buted the  systematic  representation  of  the  Cyrenaic  doo 
trines,  the  fundamental  principles  of  which,  however,  are 
due  to  the  elder  Aristippus. 

In  tho  Socratic  theory  of  morals,  virtue  had  appeared 
as  the  only  human  good,  and  reason  as  the  indispensable 
cofidition  of  right  action;  but  there  was  at  the  same  time 
a  utilitarian  side  to  this  teaching.  Ethical  virtues  had 
been  tested  by  their  consequences ;  proof  of  the  virtuous 
quality  of  an  action  had  been  drawn  from  its  tendency 
to  give  pleasure ;  happiness  or  utihty  had  been,  in  a  certain 
sense,  laid  down  as  the  end  of  action.  This  one-sided 
aspect  of  the  Socratic  theory  was  accepted  by  Aristippus, 
and  by  him  carried  out  to  its  full  extent.  He  refused 
altogether  to  consider  those  speculative  elements,  which, 
though  in  some  degree  rejected  by  Socrates  himself,  were 
nevertheless  inherent  in  the  Socratic  system.  Logic  and 
Physics  he  thought  unnecessary,  for  they  contained  nothing 
which  bore  upon  the  end  of  action,  and  for  the  same  reason, 
as  Aristotle  tells  us,  he  rejected  mathematical  study.  Bat 
although  Logic  and  Physics,  as  separate  disciplines,  received 
no  attention  from  the  Cyrenoics,  yet  they  were  admitted 
as  supports  to  their  etliical  theory.  According  to  Aristip- 
pus, knowledge  is  sensible  perception  ;  all  that  we  know 
of  anything  is  the  impression  made  by  it  on  us.  These 
impressions  are  motions, — changes  in  our  mental  states ; 
and  each  mental  state  is  a  purely  subjective  phenomenon, 
from  which  we  can  deduce  nothing  as  to  the  constitution 
of  external  reality.  Nor  can  we  compare  our  knowledge 
with  that  of  others  ;  each  one's  sensations  are  peculiarly 
his  own,  and  can  be  kno^vn  only  by  himself.  General 
names  or  conceptions,  and,  consequently,  general  proposi- 
tions or  truths,  are  meaningless  and  absurd.  Individual 
feeling  is  the  sole  criterion  of  trutL  From  this  it  follows 
at  once  that  such  feeling  is  the  only  means  by  which  we  can 
determine  our  actions ;  feeling  becomes  the  standard  both 
of  truth  and  of  action.  Now  the  only  difference  among 
feelings,  in  their  relation  to  action,  is  their  pleasurable  or 
painful  quality.  The  change  effected  in  us  by  any  object 
is  either  a  violent,  a  gentle,  or  a  perfectly  tranquil  motion. 
The   fii'st   is  painful,   the    eucond   pleasant,  the   third   in 
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dififerent.  The  end  of  lile,  as  w  manifest  also  from  expe- 
rience, is  the  attainment  of  pleasure,  which  must  be  positive 
or  real,  not  merely  absence  of  pain,  as  the  Epicui'eans 
afterwards  ne!d.^  Further,  future  pleasure,  as  a  gentle 
motion  not  yet  effected,  and  past  pleasure,  as  a  gentle  motion 
completed  and  done,  cannot  possibly  enter  into  our  estimate 
of  happiness.  Immediate  gratification,  the  pleasure  of 
the  moment  (^oidxpoi'os),  is  the  end  of  Hfe  ;  real  happiness 
consists  of  a  succession  of  moments  of  intense  pleasure. 
The  conception  of  a  life  in  which,  on  the  whole,  pain  is 
over-balanced  by  pleasure,  may  certainly  be  formed,  but 
can  never  furnish  a  satisfaotory  end  of  action.  Varieties  of 
pleasure  were,  of  course,  admitted  by  Aristippus,  but  his 
decided  opinion  seems  to  have  been  that  bodily  pleasures 
and  pains  are  the  most  potent  factors  in  human  happiness 
or  misery.  As  to  the  causes  of  pleasure,  the  means  by 
which  it  was  to  be  attained,  these  are  in  themselves 
indifferent ;  an  action  which  gives  pleasure  is  good,  whether 
or  not  it  be  opposed  to  the  religion  or  laws  of  the  country. 
The  predicates,  good  and  bad,  attached  to  actions  indepen- 
dently of  their  consequences,  are  merely  conventional,  and 
not  founded  in  nature.  Yet  Aristippus  was  compelled  to 
admit  that  some  actions  which  give  immediate  pleasure 
entail  more  than  their  equivalent  of  pain.  This  fact,  he 
thought,  was  the  true  ground  of  the  conventional  distmc- 
tion  of  right  and  wrong,  an(J  in  thiS  sense  regard  ought  to 
be  had  to  custom  and  law  But  there  is  qmte  another 
aide  of  the  Cyrenaic  doctrme,  which  appears  as  strongly 
in  the  theory  as  in  the  practice  of  Aristippus.  Man  must 
not  give  up  himself  as  a  slave  to  pleasure  ;  he  must  be 
superior  to  it.  True  happiness  can  only  be  obtained  by 
rational  insight,  prudence  {<f>p6vrjcri<:),  or  wisdom.  Only 
through  this  prudence,  which  is  m  truth  virtue,  can  man 
make  a  proper  use  of  the  good  thmgs  in  his  power,  and 
free  himself  from  those  superstitions  and  violent  passions 
that  stand  in  the  way  of  happiness.  Through  this  wisdom 
we  are  enable,d  to  preserve  the  mastery  of  pleasure,  to  rise 
superior  to  past,  future,  or  even  present  happiness,  and 
make  ourselves  independent  of  circumstances.  True  free- 
dom of  soul,  real  self-sufficiency,  is  given  by  wisdom,  by 
mental  cultivation.  It  is  evident  that  at  this  point 
Aristippus  approximates  more  closely  to  Socrates  and  the 
Cynics ;  and  it  is  a  suggestive  fact  that  his  followers,  who 
pushed  his  principles  to  their  logical  consequences,  landed 
in  a  theory  of  the  negation  of  pleasure,  nearly  identical 
with  the  later  Cynic  views. 

CWendt,  De  Phil.  Cvretiaica,  1841 ;  H.  v.  Stein,  De  Phil.  Cyren.,  pt. 
i,  " De  Vita  Aris.,"  1855  ;MuUach,Fra(/.  Phil.  Orac.ii.  397-438.) 

ARISTO,  or  Abiston,  of  Chios,  a  Stoic  philosopher 
and  pupil  of  Zeno,  flourished  about  250  B.C.  He  differed 
from  Zeno  on  many  points,  and  approximated  more  closely 
to  the  Cynic  school.  He  was  very  eloquent  (and  was 
therefore  sometimes  called  the  Siren),  but  was  controversial 
in  tone.  He  despised  logic  as  useless,  and  rejected  the 
philosophy  of  nature  as  beyond  the  powers  of  man.  Ethics 
alone  he  considered  worthy  of  study,  atid  in  that  only  general 
and  theoretical  questions.  He  rejected  altogether  Zeno's 
doctrine  of  things  desirable  and  intermediate  between 
virtue  and  vice.  According  to  him,  there  is  no  medium; 
everything  that  is  not  virtuous  (e.^.,  external  conditions, 
fortune,  health),  is  absolutely  indifferent.  There  is  only 
one  virtue — a  clear,  inteUigent,  healthy  disposition  of  mind. 
Aristo  is  frequently  confounded  with  another  philosopher 
of  the  same  name,  Ariston  of  Julis,  in  Ceos,  who,  about 
230  B.C.,  succeeded  Lyco  as  scholarch  of  the  Peripatetics. 
He  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  no  weight  or  originality 
of  mind. 

ARISTOBULUS  of  Cassaitdkia,  one  of  the  generals 
who  accompanied  Alexander  the  Great,  and  who  after- 
yards,  when  very  aged,  wrote  a  history  of  the  expedition. 


This  work  was  much  used  by  Arrian,  who  praises  it  highly. 
Only  a  few  fragments  remain  ;  these  are  given  in  Miillcr's 
ffist.  Orcec.  Frag. 

AEISTOBULUS,  a  Jew  of  Alexandria,  and  a  philoso- 
pber  of  the  peripatetic  school,  flourished  about  160  B.C.,  in 
the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Fhilometer.  He  is  the  first  repre- 
sentative of  the  Jewish- Alexandrian  philosophy,  the  aim  of 
which  was  to  reconcile  and  identify  Greek  philosophical 
conceptions  ■nith  the  Jewish  religion.  Only  a  few  frag- 
ments of  his  work,  entitled  Commentaries  on  the  Writings 
of  Moses,  are  quoted  by  Clement,  Eusebius,  and  other 
theological  writers,  but  they  suffice  to  show  its  object. 
He  endeavoured  to  prove  that  early  Greek  philosophers 
had  borrowed  largely  from  some  parts  of  Scripture  which 
had  become  known  to  them  ;  in  support  of  this  view,  he 
quoted  from  Linus,  Orpheus,  Musaeus,  and  others,  passages 
which  strongly  resemble  the  Mosaic  writings.  These  pas- 
sages, however,  were  mere  forgeries,  and  it  is  surprising 
that  any  of  the  Alexandrian  scholars  should  have  been 
deceived  by  them. 

ARISTOPHANES.  The  birth-year  of  Aristophanes  is 
uncertain.  He  is  known  to  have  been  about  the  same  age  as 
Eupclis,'  and  is  said  to  have  been  "  almost  a  boy  "  (o^cSov 
/xapaKtcTcos)  when  his  f^st  comedy  was  brought  out  in  427 
B.O.  The  most  probable  .>;oajecture  places  hia  birth  in  or 
about  the  yiar  44 'i  B.a  His  father  PhUippus  was  a  land- 
owner in  jJLgina.  .  Aristophanes  was  an  Athenian  citizen 
of  the  tribe  Pandionis,  and  the  deme  Cydathene.  The 
stories  which  made  him  a  native  of  Cameirus  in  Rhodes, 
or  of  the  Egyptian  Naucratis,  had  probably  no  other 
foundation  than  an  indictment  for  usurpation  of  civic 
nghts  (^evfos  ypat^ri)  which  appears  to  have  been  more 
than  once  laid  agamst  him  by  Cleon.  His  three  sons — 
Philippus,  Ararfis,  and  Nicostratus — were  all  comic  poets. 
Philippus,  the  eldest,  was  a  rival  of  Eubulus,  who  began 
to  exhibit  in  376  B.C.  Arar63  brought  out  two  of  his 
father's  latest  comedies, — the  Cocalus  and  the  iEolosicfin, 
and  in  375  began  to  exhibit  works  of  his  own.  Nico- 
stratus, the  youngest,  is  assigned  by  Athenseus  to  the 
Middle  Comedy,  but  belongs,  as  is  shown  by  some  of  the 
names  and  characters  of  Im  pieces,  to  the  New  Comedy 
also. 

Plato's  Symposium — in  which  Aristophanes  has  a  place 
at  the  side  of  Socrates — shows  that  Plato  bore  no  more  ill- 
will  than  his  master  would  have  borne  to  the  author  of  the 
Clouds.  At  the  end  of  that  banquet,  "  Aristod6mus  said 
that  Eryximachus,  Phasdrus,  and  others  went  away;  he 
himself  fell  asleep,  and  as  the  nights  were  long,  took  a 
good  rest;  he  was  awakened  towards  daybreak  by  a  crow- 
ing of  cocks,  and  when  he  awoke,  the  others  were  either 
asleep  ■  or  had  gone  away ;  there  remained  awake  only 
Aristophanes,  Socrates,  and  Agathon,  who  were  drinking 
out  of  a  large  goblet  which  they  passed  round,  and  Socrates 
was  discoursing  to  them.  Aristod^miis  did  not  hear  the 
beginning  of  the  discourse,  and  he  was  only  half  awake  ; 
but  the  chief  thing  which  he  remembered  was  Socrates 
insistiag  to  the  other  two  that  the  genius  of  comedy  was 
the  same  as  that  of  tragedy,  and  that  the  writer  of  tragedy 
ought  to  be  a  writer  of  comedy  also.  To  this  they  were 
compelled  to  assent,  being  sleepy,  and  not  quite  under- 
standing his  meaning.  And  first  of  all  Aristophanes  fell 
asleep ;  and  then,  when  the  day  was  already  dawning, 
Agathon." 

Although  tragedy  and  comedy  had  their  common  origin 
in  the  festivals  of  Dionysus,  the  regular  establishment  of 
tragedy  at  Athens  preceded  by  half  a  century  that  of 
comedy.  The  Old  Comedy  may  be  said  to  have  lasted 
about  80  years  (470-390  B.C.),  and  to  have  flourished 
about  56  (460-404  B.C.)  Of  the  forty  poets  who  axe 
named  as  having  illustrated  it  the  chief  were  Cratinns, 
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Eupolis.  and  'Aristophanes.  The  Middle  Comedy  covers 
ft  period  of  about  70  years  (390-320  B.C.),  its  chief 
poets  beiug  Antiphanes,  Alexis,  Plato  Comicus,  Theopom- 
pus,  and  Strattis.  The  New  Comedy  was  in  vigour  for 
about  70  years  (320-250  B.C.),  having  for  its  foremost 
representatives  Menander  Philemon,  and  Diphilus.  The 
Old  Comedy  was  possible  only  for  a  thorough  democracy. 
Its  essence  was  a  satirical  censorship,  unsparing  in  person- 
alities, of  public  and  of  private  life — of  morality,  of 
statesmanship,  of  education,  of  literature,  of  social  usage — 
\Q  a  word,  of  everything  which  had  an  interest  for  the 
city  or  which  could  amuse  the  citizens.  Preserving  all 
the  freedom  of  banter  and  of  riotous  fun  to  which  its 
origin  gave  it  an  historical  right,  it  aimed  at  associating 
with  this  a  strong  practical  purpose— the  expression  of  a 
democratic  public  opinion  in  such  a  form  that  no  miscon- 
duct or  folly  couJd  altogether  disregard  it.  That  licen- 
tiousness, that  grossness  of  allusion  which  too  often 
disfigures  it,  was,  it  should  be  remembered,  exacted  by  the 
sentmient  of  the  Dijnysiac  festivals,  as  much  as  a  decorous 
cheerfulness  is  expected  at  the  holiday  times  of  other 
worships.  This  was  the  popular  element.  Without  this 
the  entertainment  would  have  been  found  flat  and  unsea- 
sonable. But  for  a  comic  poet  of  the  higher  calibre  the 
consciousness  of  a  recognised  power  which  he  could  exert, 
and  the  desire  to  use  this  power  for  the  good  of  the  city, 
must  always  have  been  the  uppermost  feeling^.  At  Athens 
the  poet  of  the  Old  Comedy  had  an  influence  analogous, 
perhaps,  rather  to  that  of  the  journalist  than  to  that  of  the 
modern  dramatist.  But  the  established  type  of  Dionysiac 
Comedy  gave  him  an  instrument  such  as  no  public  satirist 
has  ever  wielded.  When  Molifere  wished  to  brand  hypocrisy 
he  could  only  make  his  Tartuffo  the  central  figure  of  a 
regular  drama,  developed  by  a  regular  process  to  a  just 
catastrophe.  He  had  no  choice  between  touching  too 
lightly,  and  using  sustained  force  to  make  a  profound 
impression.  The  Athenian  dramatist  of  the  Old  Comedy 
worked  under  no  such  limitations  of  form.  The  wildest 
flights  of  extravagance  were  permitted  to  him.  Nothing 
bound  him  to  a  dangerous  emptiasis  or  a  wearisome 
insistence.  He  could  deal  the  keenest  thrust,  or  make  the 
most  earnest  appeal,  and  at  the  next  moment — if  his 
instinct  told  him  that  it  was  time  to  change  the  subject — 
vary  the  serious  strain  by  burlesque.  He  had,  in  short,  an 
incomparable  scope  for  trenchant  satire  directed  by  sure  tact. 
Aristophanes  is  for  ns  the  representative  of  the  Old 
Comedy.  But  it  is  important  to  notice  that  his  genius, 
while  it  includes,  also  transcends  the  genius  of  the  Old 
Comedy.  He  can  denounce  the  frauds  of  a  Cleon,  he  can 
vindicate  the  duty  of  Athens  to  herself  and  to  her  allies, 
with  a  stinging  scorn  and  a  force  of  patriotic  indignation 
which  make  the  poet  almost  forgotten  in  the  citizen.  He 
can  banter  Euripides  with  an  ingemiity  of  light  mockery 
which  makes  it  seem  for  the  time  as  if  the  leading  Aristo- 
phanic  trait  was  the  art  of  seeing  all  things  from  their 
prosaic  side.  Yet  it  is  neither  in  the  denunciation  nor  in 
;he  mockery  that  he  is  most  individual.  His  truest  and 
highest  faculty  is  revealed  by  those  wonderful  bits  of  lyric 
writing  in  which  he  soars  above  everything  that  can  move 
laughter  or  tears,  and  makes  the  clear  air  thrill  with  the 
notes  of  a  song  as  free,  as  musical,  and  as  wild  as  that  of 
the  nightingale  invoked  by  his  own  chorus  in  the  Birds. 
The  speech  of  Dikaios  Logos  in  the  Clouds,  the  praises  of 
country  life  in  the  Peace,  the  serenade  in  the  Eccleziazusa:, 
the  songs  of  the  Spartan  and  Athenian  maidens  in  the 
Lysistrata,  above  all,  perhaps,  the  chorus  in  the  Frogs. 
the  beautiful  chant  of  the  Initiated, — these  passages,  and 
such  as  these,  are  the  true  glories  of  Aristophanes.  They 
are  the  strains,  not  of  an  artist,  but  of  one  who  warbles  for 
pnre  g^laduess  of  heart  in  some  place  made  bright  by  the 


presence  of  a  god.  Nothing  else  in  Greek  poetry  has 
quite  this  wild  sweetness  of  the  woods.'  Of  modern  poets 
Shakespeare  alone,  perhaps,  has  it  in  combination  with  a 
like  richness  and  fertility  of  fancy. 

Fifty-four  comedies  were  ascribed  to  Aristophanes. 
Forty-three  of  these  are  allowed  as  genuine  by  Bergk. 
Eleven  only  are  extant.  These  eleven  form  a  running 
commentary  on  the  outer  and  the  inner  life  of  Athens 
during  36  years.  We  will  notice  them  briefly  in  the  order 
of  their  dates.  They  may  be  ranged  under  three  periods. 
The  first  of  these  periods,  extending  to  -120  B.C.,  includes 
those  plaj's  in  which  Aristophanes  uses  an  absolutely 
unrestrained  freedom  of  political  satire.  The  second  period 
ends  vrith  the  year  405.  Its  productions  are  di.stiuguished 
from  those  of  the  earlier  time  by  a  certain  degree  of 
reticence  and  caution.  The  third  period,  down  to  38{j  B.C., 
comprises  two  plays  in  which  the  transition  to  the  character 
of  the  Middle  Comedy  is  well  marked,  not  merely  by  disuse 
of  the  parabasis,  but  by  general  self-restraint. 

L  First  Period. 

(1.)  425  B.a  The  Achamians. — Since  the  defeat  in  Boeotiii 
the  peace  party  at  Athens  had  gained  ground,  and  in  this 
play  Aristophanes  seeks  to  strengthen  their  hands.  Dicaeo- 
polis,  an  honest  countryman,  is  determined  to  make  peace 
with  Sparta  on  his  own  account,  not  deterred  by  the  angry 
men  of  Achamse,  who  crave  vengeance  for  the  devastation 
of  their  vineyards.  He  sends  to  Sparta  for  samples  of 
peace  ;  and  he  is  so  much  pleased  with  the  flavour  of  the 
Thii^y  Years'  sample  that  he  at  once  concludes  a  treaty 
for  himself  and  his  family.  All  the  blessings  of  life 
descend  on  him;  while  Lamachus,  the  leader  of  the  war 
party,  is  smarting  from  cold,  snow,  and  wounds. 

(2.)  424  B.C.  The  Knights. — Three  years  before,  in  his 
Babylonians,  Aristophanes  had  assailed  Cleon  as  the 
typical  demagogue.  In  this  play  he  coatinues  the  attack. 
The  Demos,  or  State,  is  represented  by  an  old  man  who 
has  put  himself  and  his  household  into  the  hands  of  a 
rascaUy  Paphlagonian  steward.  Nicias  and  Deniosthenes, 
slaves  of  Demos,  contrive  that  the  Paphlagonian  shall  be 
supplanted  in  their  master's  favour  by  a  sausage-seller. 
No  sooner  has  DSmos  been  thus  rescued  than  hia  youth- 
fulness  and  his  good  sense  return  together. 

(3.)  423  B.C.  The  Clouds  (the  first  edition  ;  a  second 
edition  was  brought  out  in  422  B.C.) — This  play  would  be 
correctly  described  as  an  attack  on  the  new  spirit  of  intel- 
lectual inquiry  and  culture  rather  than  on  a  school  or  class. 
Two  classes  of  thinkers  or  teachers  are,  however,  specially 
satirised  under  the  general  name  of  "Sophist"  (v.  331) — 
1.  The  Physical  Philosophers — indicated  by  allusions  to 
the  doctrines  of  Anaiagoras,  Heracleitus,  and  Diogenes  of 
Apolldnia.  2.  The  professed  teachers  of  rhetoric,  beUes 
lettres,  &c.,  such  as  Protagoras  and  Prodicus.  Socrates  is 
taken  as  the  type  of  the  entire  tendency.  A  youth  named 
Pheidippides — obviously  meant  for  Alcibiades — is  sent  by 
his  father  to  Socrates  to  be  cured  of  his  dissolute  propen- 
sities. Under  the  discipline  of  Socrates  the  youth  becomes 
accomplished  in  dishonesty  and  impiety.  The  conclusion 
of  the  play  shows  the  indignant  father  preparing  to  burn 
up  the  philosopher  and  his  hall  of  contemplation. 

(4.)  422. B.C.  The  Wasps. — This  comedy,  which  suggested 
Les  Plaideurs  to  Racine,  is  a  satire  on  the  Athenian  love 
of  litigation.  The  strength  of  demagogy,  while  it  lay 
chiefly  in  the  eccl^sia,  lay  partly  also  in  the  paid  dica- 
steries.  From  this  point  of  view  the  Wasps  may  be 
regarded  as  supplementing  the  Knights.  Philocleon 
(admirer  of  Cleon),  an  old  man,  has  a  passion  for  lawsuits, 
— a  passion  which  his  son,  Bdelucleon  (detester  of  Cleon) 
fails  to  check,  until  he  hits  upon  the  device  of  turning  the 
house  into  a  law-court,  and  paying  hia  father  for  absence 
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'from  the  public  suits.  Thj  house-dog  steals  a  Sicilian 
cheese;  the  old  ma  a  is  ■  enabled  to  gratify  his  taste  by 
trying  the  case,  and,  by  an  oversight,  acquits  the  defendant. 
In  the  second  half  of  the  play  a  change  comes  over  the 
dream  of  Philocleon;  from  litigation  he  turns  to  literature 
and  music,  and  is  congratulated  by  the  chorus  on  his 
happy  conversion. 

(5.)  421  B.C.  (Curtius,  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  iii  p.  275, 
transL  Ward.)  The  Peace: — In  its  advocacy  of  peace  with 
Spaita,  this  play,  acted  at  the  Great  Dionysia  shortly  before 
the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  continues  the  purpose  of  the 
Acharnians.  Trygaeus,  a  distressed  Athenian,  soars  to  the 
sky  on  a  beetle's  back.  There  he  finds  the  gods  engaged 
in  pounding  the  Greek  States  in  a  mortar.  In  order  to  stop 
this,  he  frees  the  goddess  Peace  from  a  weU  in  which  she  is 
imprisoned.  The  pestle  and  mortar  are  laid  aside  by  the 
god.?   and  Trygaev«  marries  one  of  the  handmaids  of  Peace. 

IL  Second  Period. 

(6.)  414  B.C.  The  Birds. — Peisthetaerus,  an  enterprising 
Athenian,  and  his  friend  Euelpides  persuade  the  birds  to 
build  a  city — "Cloud-Cuckoo-borough" — in  mid  air,  so  as' 
to  cut  off  the  gods  from  men.-  The  plan  succeeds;  the 
gods  ssnd  envoys  to  treat  with  the  birds;  and  Peisthetaerus 
marries  Basileia,  daughter  of  Zeus.  Some  have  found  in 
the  Birds  a  complete  historical  allegory  of  the  Sicilian 
expedition  ;  others,  a  general  satire  on  the  prevalence  at 
Athens  of  headstrong  caprice  over  law  and  order;  others, 
merely  an  aspiration  towards  a  new  and  purified  Athens — 
a  dream  to  which  the  poet  had  turned  from  bis  hope  for  a 
revival  of.  the  Athens  of  the  past.  In  another  view,  the 
piece  is  mainly  a  protest  against  the  reKgious  fanaticism 
which  the  incident  of  the  Hermse  had  called  forth.  It  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  both  this  fanaticism  and  the  part 
taken  by  Alcibiades  in  promoting  the  Sicilian  expedition 
were  present  to  the  mind  of  Aristophanes;  but  in  what 
proportions,  and  tempered  with  ivhat  other  elements,  the 
very  form  of  the  comedy  makes  it  idle  to  inquire. 

(7.)  411  B.C.  Tlie  Lysistrata. — This  play  was  brought  out 
during  the  earlier  stages  of  those  intrigues  which  led  to 
the  Revolution  of  the  Four  Hundred.  It  appeared  shortly 
before  Peisander  had  arrived  in  Athens  from  the  camp  at 
Samos  for  the  purpose  of  organising  the  oligarchic  poKcy. 
The  Lysistrata  expresses  the  popular  desire  for  peace  at 
any  cost.  As  the  men  can  do  nothing,  the  women  take 
the  question  into  their  own  hands,  occupy  the  citadel,  and 
bring  the  citizens  to  surrender. 

(8.)  41 1  B.C.  The  Thesmophoriazusw. — This  came  out  three 
months  later  than  the  Lysistrata,  during  the  reign  of  terror 
established  by  the  oligarchic  conspirators,  but  before  their 
blow  had  been  struck.  The  political  meaning  of  the  play 
lies  in  the  absence  of  political  allusion.  Fear  silences 
even  comedy.  Only  women  and  Euripides  are  satirised. 
Euripides  is  accused  and  condemned  at  the  female  festival 
of  the  Thesmophoria. 

(9.)  405  B.C.  The  Frogs. — This  piece  was  brought  out 
just  when  Athens  had  made  her  last  effort  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  eight  months  before  the  battle  of  ^Egospotami, 
and  about  fifteen  months  before  the  taking  of  Athens  by 
Lysander.  It  may  be  considered  as  an  attempt  to  distract 
men's  minds  from  public  affairs.  It  is  a  literary  criticism, 
.^schylus  and  Euripides  were  both  lately  dead.  Athens 
ia  beggared  of  poets ;  and  Dionysus  goes  down  to  Hades 
to  bring  back  a  poet.  iEschylus  and  Euripides  contend 
in  the  under-world  for  the  throne  of  tragedy ;  and  the 
victory  is  at  last  awarded  to  .^schylus. 

m.      Third  Period. 

(10.)  393  B.C.    The  Ecclesiazusae. — The  women,  disguised 

se  men.  steal  into  the  ecclesia,  and  succeed  in  decreeing  a 


new  constitution;  ,At  thi?  time  the  demagogue  Agyrrhius 
led  the  aseembly;  and  tie  play  is,  in  fact,  a  satire  on  the 
general  demoralisation  of  public  life. 

(11.)  388  B.C.  ThePlulvs. — The  first  edition  of  the  play 
had  appeared  in  408  B.C.,  being  a  symbolical  representa- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  victories  won  by  Alcibiades  in  the 
Hellespont  had  brought  back  the  god  of  wealth  to  the 
treasure-chamber  of  the  Parthenon.  In  its  extant  form  the 
Plutus  is  simply  a  moral  allegory.  Chremylus,  a  worthy 
but  poor  man,  falls  in  with  a  blind  and  aged  wanderer, 
who  proves  to  be  the  god  of  wealth.  Asclepius  restores 
eyesight  to  Plutus  ;  whereupon  all  the  just  are  made  rich, 
and  all  the  unjust  are  reduced  to  poverty. 

Among  the  lost  plays,  the  following  are  the  chief  of 
which  anjrthing  is  known : — 

1.  The  Banqueters  (Aatrt^tis),  427  B.C. — A  satire  on 
young  Athens.  A  father  has  two  sons ;  one  is  brought 
up  in  the  good  old  school,  another  in  the  tricky  subtleties 
of  the  new;   and  the  contrast  of  results  is  the  chief  theme. 

2.  The  Babylonians,  426  B.C. — Under  this  name  the 
subject-allies  of  Athens  are  represented  as  "Babylonians'* 
•^ — barbarian  slaves,  employed  to  grind  in  the  mill,  The 
oppression  of  the  allies  by  the  demagogues — a  topic  often 
touched  elsewhere — was,  then,  the  main  subject  of  the 
piece,  in  which  Aristophanes  is  said  to  have  attacked 
especially  the  system  of  appointing  to  oflices  by  lot  The 
comedy  is  memorable  as  opening  that  Aristophanic  war 
upon  Cleon  which  was  continued  in  the  Knighls  and  the 
Wasps. 

The  Merchantmen,  The  Farmers,  The  Preliminary 
Contest  (ProagSn),  and  possibly  the  Old  Age  (Geras), 
belonged  to  the  First  Period.  The  Geras  is  assigned  by 
Silvern  to  422  B.C.,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  picture 
of  dotage  similar  to  that  in  the  Knights.  A  comedy  called 
The  Islands  is  conjectured  to  have  dealt  with  the  suffer- 
ings imposed  by  the  war  on  the  insular  tributaries.  The 
Triphales  was  probably  a  satire  on  Alcibiades;  the  Storks, 
on  the  tragic  poet  Patrocles. 

In  the  ^olosicon — produced  by  his  son  Ar&rCs  in  387 
B.C. — Aristophanes  probably  parodied  the  JSolus  of  Euri- 
pides. The  Cdcalus  is  thought  to  have  been  a  parody  of 
the  legend,  according  to  which  a  Sicilian  king  of  that  name 
slew  Slinos. 

A  sympathetic  reader  of  Aristophanes  can  hardly  fail  to 
perceive  that,  while  his  political  and  intellectual  tendencies 
are  well  marked,  his  opinions,  in  so  far  as  they  colour  his 
comedies,  are  too  indefinite  to  reward,  or  indeed  to  tolgyate, 
analysis.  Aristophanes  was  a  natural  conservative.  ffTia 
ideal  was  the  Athens  of  the  Persian  wars.  He  disapproved 
the  policy  which  had  made  Athenian  empire  irksome  to 
the  allies  and  formidable  to  Greece;  he  detested  the  vul- 
garity and  the  violence  of  mob-rule;  he  clave  to  the  old 
worship  of  the  gods ;  he  regarded  the  new  ideas  of  educai 
tion  as  a  tissue  of  imposture  and  impiety.  How  far  he 
was  from  clearness  or  precision  of  view  in  regard  to  the 
intellectual  revolution  which  was  going  forward,  appears 
from  the  Clouds,  in  which  thinkers  and  literary  workers 
who  had  absolutely  nothing  in  common  are  treated  with 
sweeping  ridicule  as  prophets  of  a  common  heresy.  Aristo- 
phanes is  one  of  the  men  for  whom  opinion  is  mainly  a 
matter  of  feeling,  not  of  reason.  His  imaginative  suscepti- 
bility gave  him  a  warm  and  loyal  love  for  the  traditional 
glories  of  Athens,  however  dim  the  past  to  which  they 
belonged;  a  horror  of  what  was  ugly  or  ignoble  in  the 
present ;  a  keen  perception  of  what  was  offensive  or  absurd 
in  pretension.  The  broad  preferences  and  dislikes  thuf 
generated  were  enough  not  only  to  point  the  moral  of 
comedy,  but  to  make  him,  in  many  cases,  a  really  useful 
censor  for  the  city.  The  service  which  he  could  render  ir 
this  way  was,  however,  only  negative.     He  could  hardly 
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be,  in  any  positive  sense,  a  political  or  a  moral  teacher  for 
Athens.  His  rooted  antipathy  to  intellectual  progress, 
while  it  affords  easy  and  wide  scope  for  his  wit,  must, 
after  aU,  lower  his  intellectual  rank.  The  great  minds  are 
not  the  enemies  of  ideas.  But  as  a  mocker — to  use  the 
word  which  seems  most  closely  to  describe  him  on  this 
side — he  is  incomparable  for  the  union  of  subtlety  with 
riot  of  the  comic  imagination.  As  a  poet,  he  is  immortal 
And,  among  Athenian  poets,  he  has  it  for  his  distinctive 
characteristic  that  he  is  inspired  less  by  that  Greek  genius 
which  never  allows  fancy  to  escape  from  the  control  of 
defining,  though  spiritualising,  reason,  than  by  such  ethereal 
rapture  of  the  unfettered  fancy  as  lifts  Shakespeare  or 
Shelley  above  it, — 

"  Pouring  his  full  heart 
In  profuse  strains  of  unpremeditSited  art." 
Best  recent  editions,  i:c.— (1.)  Texl. — Bergk,  2  vols.,  Teubner, 
1867  ;  HoldeTi  (expurgated  edition),  Bel],  1868.  (2.)  Commentaries. 
— Achanienses,  Equites,  Nubes,  Vespa,  W.  C.  Green,  in  the  Catena 
Clasticorum.  Rivingtons,  1870;  Nubes  and  Rana;,  A  Sidgwick  (for 
beginners), Rivingtons,  1872.  (3.)  Translations. — Mitchell (Acharn., 
Knights,  Clouds,  Wasps),  2  vols.,  1822  ;  J.  H.  Frere  (.\cham.. 
Knights,  Birds,  Frogs,  Peace)  being  2d  vol.  of  his  works,  Pickering, 
1871  ;  B.  H.  Kennedy,  The  Birds  (with  an  excellent  introduction), 
Uacmillan,  1871.  (R.  C.  J.) 


ARISTOPHANES  of  BYZANTitrM,  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  the  Alexandrian  critics,  flourished  about  the 
middle  of  the  3d  century  B.C.  He  studied  under  Erato- 
sthenes and  Zenodotus,  and  himself  founded  a  school  for 
grammar  and  criticism,  of  which  the  most  distinguished 
pupil  was  the  great  Aristarchus  of  Samothracc.  He  was 
afterwards  appointed  to  the  suiierintcndence  of  the  Alexan- 
drian library.  Aristophanes,  like  his  great  pupil,  was  cele- 
brated as  an  Homeric  critic,  but  little  is  known  of  the 
results  of  his  labours  on  that  poet.  He  seems,  however, 
to  have  been  particularly  occupied  with  the  consideration 
cf  questions  of  authenticity.  He  arranged.and  commented 
on  the  works  of  Hesiod,  Alcseus,  Pindar,  Anacreon,  Calli- 
machu.s,  Plato,  and  Aristotle ;  he  also  explained  and  wrote 
arguments  to  the  plays  of  Aristophanes  and  the  tragic  poets. 
He  is  justly  celebrated  as  the  inventor  of  the  Greek  sys- 
tem of  punctuation,  accent,  and  breathing.  To  him,  also, 
is  due  in  great  measure  the  foundation  of  the  well-known 
Alexandrian  Canon. 

The  fragments  of  his  works  have  been  collected  and  published 
by  A.  Nauck,  Aristophanis  Byzantii  Fragmenta,  1848.  See  also, 
Kreuser,  Orieek.  Accentlehre ;  YiUaisson,  ProUg.  ai.  Ham.  II.; 
F    A.   Wolf,  Proleg.  in  Horn. 
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IN  the  history  of  European  thought  and  knowledge 
down  to  the  period  of  the  revival  of  letters,  the  name 
of  Aristotle  was,  without  a  rival,  supreme ;  and  this  supre- 
macy arose  from  no  false  estimate  or  unwarranted  prefer- 
ence. Aristotle,  speaking  generally,  treated  of  every  subject 
which  came  within  the  range  of  ancient  thought,  and  if  we 
regard  matter,  and  not  form  or  literary  style,  he  treated  of 
each  of  these  subjects  better  than  any  one  else.  He  also 
initiated  many  new  branches  of  inquiry,  dependent  on 
observation  and  induction,  and  thus  not  only  represented 
in  himself  the  culmination  of  Greek  speculative  philosophy, 
but  was  also,  as  far  as  possible,  the  forerunner  of  modern 
science.  Therefore,  the  sense  of  mankind  recognised  him 
gradually  (after  many  vicissitudes  of  appreciation)  as  the 
strongest  of  the  ancients.  It  even  came  to  pass  that,  for 
a  long  period,  all  secular  writings  but  those  of  Aristotle 
had  dropped  out  of  notice  in  Europe.  His  works  may 
almost  have  the  credit  of  having  saved  men  from  relapsing 
into  barbarism.  All  sought  in  Aristotle  the  basis  of 
knowledge.  Universities  and  grammar  schools  were  founded 
in  Aristotle.  Dante  only  justly  expresses  this  predomin- 
ance, when  he  speaks  of  Aristotle^  as  "the  master  of  those 
that  know,"  and  depicts  him  as  centre  and  head  of  the 
philosophic  family.  Of  the  iiifluenco  which  he  has  exorcised 
over  the  minds  of  men  we  have  evidence,  not  only  in  the 
vast  literatures  connected  with  his  system,  which  exist  in 
all  great  libraries,  but  also  in  the  traces  which  that  system 
has  left  in  all  the  modern  languages  of  Europe.  The 
number  of  Aristotelian  "  fossils"-  existing  in  our  everyday 
language  is  quite  remarkable.     If  it  had  not  been  for  the 

'   Infeno,  canto  it.  130,  sqq. 

•  The  Aristotelian  words  in  modern  use  come  chiefly  through  Latin 
renderings  of  his  phraseology.  Some  of  them  are  : — ifaxim  =  a 
major  premiss ;  principle^  (rom  principium,  the  translation  of  Aristotle's 
ipx^t  has  the  same  meaning.  Subject  {rb  I'lrowfj^fVof)  comes  from  the 
doctrine  of  the  four  causes.  So  does  -matter  from  materies  (timber), 
the  Latin  for  uKrj.  So  form^  end,  final  ca\ise^  &c.  Afotive  is  a 
fossilised' confusion,  as  it  should  stand  for  the  efficient  cause  (ipxh 
xti^ffias),  whereas  it  really  denotes  the  final  cause  of  action.  Faculty 
(in  tJoiversities)  represents  Aristotle's  Svva^ts  ~  art.  Energy  is  of 
purely  Aristotelian  origin,  though  not  quite  keeping  its  philosophic 
sense.  Actually  is  from  the  Latinised  form  of  the  same  term.  So,  too, 
m  category  and  predicament  {e.g.^  "  an  unpleasant  predicament ")  we 
preserre  both  the  Greek  and  Latin  form  of  an  Aristotelian  term. 
Qahit  (in  morals)  rariei  a  little  Ln  meaning  from  iht.     Wd  have  aUo 


system  of  Aristotle,  we  should  have  had  to  express  many 
of  our  ordinary  thoughts  differently. 

The  thought  of  Aristotle  takes  its  start  out  of  two 
separate  sets  of  elements  previously  existing  in  Greece  : 
the  one  purely  philosophical,  the  other  scientific.  In 
Plato  were  summed  up  and  (remoulded  all  the  former 
results  of  logical,  metaphy.sical,  psychological,  ethical, 
and  political  speculation  in  Greece.  And  Aristotle  was, 
in  the  first  place,  thoroughly  imbued  with  Plato,  and 
all  the  purely  philosophical  side  of  his  writings  was  con- 
ceived in  close  relation  to  Plato's  works,  the  results  of 
which  ho  may  be  said  to  have  codified,  reducing  into  ex- 
pository form  what  Plato  had  left  scattered  up  and  down, 
rather  as  hints  and  suggestions,  in  his  brilliant  dramatic 
dialogues.  Partly,  then,  Aristotle  adopted  the  results 
of  Plato,  and  made  them  available  for  the  world  in  general ; 
partly  he  dissented  from  some  of  the  Platonic  doctrines,  and 
carried  on  a  polemic  against  them.  To  compare  the  Pla- 
tonic dialogues  with  the  works  of  Aristotle,  and  to  trace 
the  agreements  and  disagreements  between  them,  forms  an 
interesting  study  in  the  history  of  philosophy.  But  on  the 
whole,  the  difference  between  Aristotle  and  Plato  is  one  of 
aims  rather  than  of  doctrines.  Aristotle's  aim,  almost 
from  first  to  last,  is  to  be  scientific,  and  to  reduce  even 
philosophy  to  science.  He  wishes  to  deal  with  what  can 
bo  known  for  certain,  and  to  express  this  in  cx.act  language 
Plato's  aim  was,  in  one  sense,  greater  than  this  ;  in  another 
sense  it  was  inferior  to  it.  Plato  stood  apart  from  dog- 
matic systematising ;  he  seems  to  have  regarded  truth  as 
too  great  and  many-sided  to  be  capable  of  being  submitted 
to  such  a  process ;  he  was  content  to  develop  various 
aspects  of  the  truth,  on  aU  the  highest  questions,  as  they 
appeared  to  different  minds,  or  to  the  same  mind  at 
different  periods.  To  do  this  he  chose  the  vehicle  of  the 
dramatic  dialogue,  Ln  which  nothing  was  positively  an- 
nounced beyond  the  views  arrived  at  for  the  moment  by 
the  particular  speakers.     He  was  a  poet  at  the  same  time 

another  habit  {i.e.,  "dress")  from  Ix""  (see  note  2,  p.  616).  The  mean 
hTiAi\\G  extremes  still  live  in  modem  parlance,  and  so  does  theyui>./w5tf7i««, 
or  fifth  substance  beyond  the  four  elements  of  which  the  outer  heaven, 
according  to  Aristotle,  was  composed.  Metaphysics  is  derived  from  the 
came  given  by  his  followars  to  his  last  treatise,  and  natural  hittcry 
from  bit  '' Eittoria,"  or  Inveatigatiotis  "about  animals." 
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tiat  he  was  a  pMloaopher,  and  his  works  exhibit  that  true 
Qote  of  poetry  which  consists  in  constant  attention  to  form, 
80  that  no  part  is  a  mere  means  to  a  final  result ;  but  each 
part  is  treated  as  an  end  in  itself,  and  contains  its  oiifti 
beauty  and  perfection.  His  dialogues  are  thus  masterpieces 
of  consummate  literary  art,  though  somewhat  indetiiiite  in 
their  conclusions,  and  not  without  a  tinge  of  imaginative 
mysticism.  To  all  these  Platonic  tendencies  ia  the  treat- 
ment of  philosophy  Aristotle  -was  totally  opppsed.  He 
disregarded  form  in  all  his  extant  works ;  he  thought  of 
matter  alone,  and  his  main  care  was  to  be  definite  and 
exhaustive.  In  adopting  results  from  Plato  he  first  stripped 
them  of  the  poetry  with  which  they  had  been  surrounded. 
We  shall  revert  below  to  some  of  the  points  on  which  he 
controverts  Plato,  but  the  real  contrast  between  them  is  in 
their  attitude ;  the  one  is  essentially  a  dialectician,  though 
of  the  highest  and  noblest  type,  the  other  more  and  more 
tends  to  be  a  man  of  science.  Following  out  his  proper 
bent,  Aristotle,  in  many  of  his  works,  strikes  on  a  path 
in  which  Plato  had  not  been  his  precursor.  In  these 
works  he  lays  the  foundation  for  the  sciences  of  Natural 
Philosophy,  Mechanics,  Physiology,  and  Natural  History. 
In  these  branches  of  thought  he  stands  related,  not 
to  Plato,  but  to  the  early  Greek  writers  on  physical 
subjects,  the  inquirers  on  special  questions,  the  medical 
writers,  and  the  travellers,  whose  works  he  often  men- 
tions,!  though  they  are  all  now  lost.  If  we  possessed 
them,  we  should  probably  only  see  how  meagre  had 
been  these  beginnings  of  science,  and  what  great  things 
Aristotle  achieved  in  the  accumulation  and  systematising 
of  knowledge,  and  in  preparing  the  way  for  its  future 
development 

Aristotle's  complete  neglect  of  artistic  form  (in  his  ex- 
tant works),  and  his  adherence  "  to  essential  naked  truth," 
induced  Wilhelin  von  Humboldt-  to  say  that  Aristotle  was 
un-Greek  in  the  character  of  his  mind ;  that  he  was  deeper 
and  more  earnest  than  the  Greeks,  but  was  wanting  in 
Greek  fancy  and  grace,  and  spiritual  freedom  of  treatment. 
This  may  be  so;  but  in  point  of  descent  Aristotle  was 
purely  Hellenic'  His  family,  however,  had  been  settled 
for  some  generations  on  the  Macedonian  frontier,  and  it 
was  there  that  Aristotle  was  born,  at  the  town  of  Stageira,* 
a  Greek  colony,  on  the  StrjTnonic  gulf.  This  place  was 
not  far  from  PeUa,  the  residence  of  the  Macedonian  king, 
Amyntas,  whose  physician  Nicomachus,  the  father  of  Aris- 
totle, became.  Intercourse  with  the  Macedonians  may 
have,  to  some  extent,  influenced  the  manners  of  this  family. 
But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  they  belonged  to  the  race 
of  the  Asclepiads,  or  supposed  descendants  of  jEsculapius, 
and  it  is  more  natural  to  attribute  the  scientific  tendencies 
of  Aristotle's  mind  to  the  inherited  character  and  traditions 
of  this  race  than  to  any  influence  which  he  can  have 
received  from  the  Macedonians.  Among  those  traditions 
it  is  said'  to  have  been  one,  that  "from  father  to  son  they 

*  See  Bonitz's  Index  to  AristolU,  in  the  5th  vol.  of  the  edition  of 
the  Prussian  Koyal  Academy  (Berlin,  1870),  under  the  words  (/ii/criKiJs, 
^\tuio\6yos,  Philosophus  Incertus,  ircptoSot  (books  of  travels),  ijTtpia. 
'iTnroKpaTTjj,  &c.,  where  the  references  to  passages  are  given. 

'  lu  a  letter  t*  P  i.  Wolf,  dated  15tl>  Juno  1795.  See  .'us  works, 
,.  125. 

•  See  Ansiollf,  by  George  Grote,  ki.  (1872),  ^ol.  i.  p.  i,  ni-to. 

*  Hence  his  frequent  appellation  by  the  Greek  commentators  of  4 
JrayeiptTTis.     This  in  English  is  often  mis-spelt  as  "  StaJ>Tite.' 

•  Galen,  De  Anatomicis  Administr.,  ii.  1.  It  is  a  doubtful  and  inter- 
esting question  whether  Aristotle  ever  dissected  the  human  subject. 
This  would  have  been  much  opposed  to  Greek  prejudices.  Hee  AHitotU: 
t  Chapter  f Ton  the  Bistoty  of  Science,  kc,  by  George  Henry  ieives 
(London,  186i),  pp.  159-170.  '  We  know  that  the  school  of  Galen 
contented  themselves  with  dissecting  the  lower  animals  ;  the  same  may 
generally  have  been  the  case  with  Aristotle.  But  he  appears  to  have 
dissected  the  human  fccu:<=  and  in  one  place,  at  all  events,  he  seems  to 
BuUcata  tcqiuhlatance  nith  dissections  of  the  adult  bumiui  eubiect  C^< 


learned  the  art  of  dissection,  as  regiilarly  as  others  learn  to 
read  and  write."  The  bent  biography  of  Aristotle,  hitherto 
written,  is  that  given  by  Grote  in  his  posthumous  work 
referred  to  in  note  3.  The  chief  ancient  authority  on  the 
subject  is  Diogenes  Laertius,  a  compiler'  and  anecdote- 
monger,  perhaps  of  the  3d  or  4th  century  A.D.  His  life 
of  Aristotle  contains,  amid  many  worthless,  gossiping  state- 
ments, two  fragments  of  antiquity  which  are  of  th&greateat 
value.  One  of  these  is  an  extract  from  the  chronology 
(xpovLKa)  or  Apollodorus  (140  B.C.),  giving  the  dates  of 
the  chief  events  of  Aristotle's  career;  the  other  is  a  cata- 
logue of  "  the  books  which  he  left  behind  him,"  to  tlyj 
number  of  146.  The  following  are  the  statements  of 
Apollodorus: — That  Aristotle  was  born  384  B.C.  That  he 
joined  Plato  and  passed  twenty  years  with  him,  thirteen 
of  them  consecutively,  and  that  he  came  to  Mitylene  345 
B.C.  That  in  the  first  year  after  the  death  of  Plato  he  went 
to  Hermeas,  and  abode  with  him  three  years;  that  he  came 
to  Philip  343  B.C.,  when  Alexander  was  fifteen  years  old; 
that  he  came  to  Athens  335  B.C.  That  he  held  a  school  in 
the  Lyceum  thirteen  years,  and  then  went  to  Chalcis  322 
B.C.,  where  he  died  of  a  disease,  about  sixty-three  years  old. 
This  skeleton  of  the  Lfe  of  Aristotle  is  probably  authentic;' 
and  if  so,  we  know  as  much  about  him  as  could  possibly 
be  expected.  It  is  easy  to  fill  up,  to  some  extent,  the 
details :  he  must  have  been  in  his  seventeenth  year  when 
he  came  to  Athens  to  put  himself  under  Plato;  twenty 
years  afterwards,  when  Plato  died,  he  was,  on  account  of 
his  great  divergencies  of  mind  from  Plato,  not  appointed 
head  of  the  school,  and  he,  therefore,  retreated  to  the  court 
of  his  philosophical  friend,  Hermeas,  ruler  of  Atarneas,  in 
Asia  Minor ;  he  married  the  niece  of  Hermeas,  who  was  a 
eunuch,  and  had  been  a  slave.  On  his  death  Aristotle 
went  to  live  in  retirement  in  Mitylene,  whence,  in  h?s  forty- 
second  year,  he  was  summoned  by  Philip  of  Macedon  to 
undertake  the  tuition  of  Alexander  the  Great,  then  fifteen 
years  old.  Seven  years  later  Philip  was  assassinated  and 
Alexander  became  king  of  Macedonia,  and  was  immediately 
absorbed  in  plans  for  the  conquest  of  the  East.  Aristotle 
now  came  to  Athens  and  spent  the  last  thirteen  years  of 
his  life  there,  and  it  is  these  years  which  have  the  most 
interest  for  us,  for  in  them,  in  all  probability,  he  composed 
aU  those  of  his  works'  which  still  remain.  In  rivalry  to 
the  Platonic  school  which  had  been  established  in  the  gar- 
dens of  the  "  Academia  "  on  the  west  side  of  Athens,  he 
set  up  his  own  school  in  the  covered  "  walks  "  (irepiTraToi) 
round  the  temple  of  the  Lycean  Apollo,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  city,  and  from  this  circumstance  his  philosophy  got  the 
appellation  of  "  Perip.atctia"  HLs  mind  and  the  genera) 
features  of  his  system  were  now  mature  ;  he  had  before  him 
the  task,  on  the  one  hand,  of  reducing  to  writing  for  the 
world  the  results  of  his  reflections  in  philosophy,  on  the 
other  hand,  of  accumulating  fresh  materials  for  those 
sciences  of  observation  of  which  he  was  laying  the  founda- 
tion. He  set  himself  simultaneously  to  writing  and  to 
teaching,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  employed 

Part.  Animal,  i.  v.  7).  But  Us  knowledge  of  anatomy,  as  compared 
with  that  of  modem  times,  was  soperficial. 

•  See  kis  Livesof  Oie  Philosophers,  v.  i. 

'  Niebuhr  considered  Apollodorus  to  be  a  trustworthy  chronologist. 
Valentine  Kos^,  however,  Dt  Aristotelis  Librorum  Ordim  ct  Auctarit  It 
Commentatio  (Berlin,  1854),  pp.  112-179,  thinks  that  the  date  of 
Aristotle's  death  can  alone  be  relied  on,  and  that  all  the  other  particulars 
are  tilled  in,  going  backwards  from  this,  on  conjecture.  Rose  believes 
that  the  account  of  Aristotle's  connection  both  with  Plato  and  T^^th 
Alexander  is  a  mere  fiction,  and,  in  short,  that  we  know  nothing  about 
the  Ufa  of  Aristotle. '  This  is  an  extreme  of  scepticism.    ■>■ 

'  Theoe  works  all  seem  to  belong  to  the  same  epoch  of  the  aathorV 
\nind  They  all  presuppose  a  certain  genei'ally  completed  system  of 
philo-^ophy  and  &  certain  previously  settled  phraaeology.  Bat  consider- 
able development  of  particular  thouchts  can  b«  traced  as  having  occatTo^ 
duriiig  the  actual  writip::  of  the  book- 
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hifl  school  to  some  extent,  in  co-operation  with  himself,  to 
work  out  details,  and  to  assist  in  a  subordinate  way  in  the 
construction  of  the  great  philosophical  and  scientific  edifice 
which  he  had  in  view.  The  period  of  the  zenith  of  Aris- 
totle was  coeyal  with  the  astonishing  career  of  his  pupil, 
AJeiander.  There  is  a  tradition  that  Alexander  *  furnished 
him  with  funds  for  his  physical  and  zoological  researches. 
However  this  may  have  been,  it  appears  certain  that  Aris- 
totle was  identified  in  Athens  with  the  Macedonian  cause, 
and  that  when,  in  the  summer  of  323  B.C.,  the  startling 
news  of  the  sudden  death  of  Alexander  was  spread  through 
Greece,  Aristotle  was  involved  in  the  temporary  fall  of  a 
political  party,  and  those  who,  from  diilerent  causes,  were 
his  enemies,  made  an  attack  upon  him  which  caused  him 
to  fly  from  Athens.'  Grote  has  well  drawn  out  the  various 
elements  of  eimiity  existing  against  Aristotle,  and  to  his 
account  we  refer.  Aristotle  retired  to  Chalcis  in  Eubcea,  a 
place  garrisoned  by  the  Macedonians,  and  there  shortly 
afterwards  closed,  in  an  illness,  his  life  of  unsurpassed 
activity  and  achievement.  His  wUl,  preserved  by  Diogenes, 
would  seem  to  indicate  a  kind,  just,  and  generous  disposi- 
tion ;  of  the  genuineness  of  this  document  we  cannot  bo 
sure,  but  there  is  nothing  recorded  of  Aristotle  with  any 
certainty  which  would  lead  us  to  think  of  him  personally 
otherwise  than  with  respect.^ 

After  his  death  his  works  had  a  strange  and  remarkable 
history.  His  library,  containing  all  his  own  autographs, 
many  of  them  being  MSS.  of  unpublished  and  unfinished 
treatises,  was  bequeathed  to  Theophrastus,  his  chief  disciple, 
who,  dying  thirty-five  years  later,  bequeathed  them  in 
turn,  together  with  his  own  books  and  writings,  to  Neleus, 
a  Peripatetic  scholar.  Neleus  took  the  whole  precious 
collection  with  him  to  his  home  at  Scepsis,  in  Asia  Minor, 
and  his  heirs  concealed  it  in  a  vault  to  prevent  its  being 
seized  by  the  king  of  Pergamus,  who  was  then  levying 
contributions  for  his  royal  library.  The  Aristotelian  MSS. 
were  thus  lost  to  the  world  for  187  years.  About  the  year 
100  B.O.  they  were  brought  out  of  their  hiding-place  and 
sold  to  a  wealthy  book-coUector,  named  ApeUioon,  who 
carried  them  back  to  Athens.  In  the  year  86  B.O.,  on  the 
tj^dug  of  Athens  by  Sulla,  the  library  of  Apellicon  was 
seized  acd  brought  to  Eome.  There  some  learned  Greeks 
obtained  access  to  it ;  Tyrannion,  the  friend  of  Cicero, 
arranged  the  MSS.;  and  Andronicus  of  Rhodes  undertook 
the  task  of  furnishing  a  correct  text,  and  a  complete  edition 
of  the  philosophical  works  of  Aristotle,  out  of  the  materials 
at  his  disposal  He  arranged  the  different  treatises  and 
scattered  fragments  under  their  proper  heads,  and  published 
what  was  henceforth  received  as  the  authorised  edition  of 
the  works  of  Aristotle.'  It  seems  reasonable  to  believe 
with  Grote*  that  "  our  Aristotle,"  that  is,  the  collection 
or  writings  which  under  this  name  has  come  down  to 
modern  times,  is  none  other  than  the  edition  of  Andronicus, 
and  thus  dates  from  about  the  year  50  B.C.  For  the  first 
generation  after  the  death  of  Aristotle,  his  scholars,^ 
Theophrastus,  Eudemus,  Phanias,  Straton,  (tc.,were  engaged 
partly  in  '  editing,  partly  in  paraphrasing,  sometimes  in 
endeavouring  to  improve  upon  his  mostly  unfinished 
works.  But  the  Peripatetic  school  very  rapidly  declined  ; 
all  the  philosophic  ability  round  the  shores  of  the  ./Egean 
threw  itself  into  one  or  other  of  the  two  new  rival  schools 

1  Athenffius,  ix.  898.     Pliny,  B.  N.,  viii.  c.  16. 

'  See  some  remarks  in  the  Edinburgh  Remew,  No.  278,  page  525. 

'  The  authorities  for  thia  story  are  Strabo  (who  was  the  pupil  of 
Tyrannion),  liii.  609  ;  Plutarch,  Sulla,  c.  xxn. ;  Porphyry,  Vila  Plotini, 
p.  117.  It  has  been  much  criticised  by  Stahr,  Brandis,  Zeller,  Bemays, 
Bose,  &c.  For  the  last  remarks  on  the  subject  see  Grote  (I.  c ),  and 
6ir  A.  Giant's  Elkics  of  AriatoUt,  illustrated  with  BsMyt  an4  fotes, 
id  edition  (London,  1874),  essay  i.  pp.  6-18. 

*  Aristotle,  voL  i.  pp.  57-62. 

'  Bet)  Brandis,  Scholia  in  AriaL,  p.  28,  note. 


which  had  arisen,  the  Stoic  and  the  Epicurean.  ,,The 
Peripatetics  could  not  keep  up  to  their  master's  level ;  they 
soon  lost  interest  in  the  higher  parts  of  his  system ;  they 
took  to  writing  monographs"  on  small  separate  questions, 
and  moral  platitudes"  dressed  up  in  ihftorical  form. 
We  may  hesitate  to  affirm  that,  during  187  yeare,  there 
were  absolutely  no  copies  of  Aristotle's  gieatcst  works 
extant  besides  those  hidden  in  the  vault  of  Scepsis,  for  the 
Stoical  ethics  and  logic  both  bear  traces  of  a  knowledge  of 
Aristotle.  But,  at  all  events,  for  the  time,  the  world  had 
lost  its  interest  in  all  that  we  most  prize  in  Aristotle's 
thought.  Strabo  ^  says  expressly  that  "  all  his  writings, 
except  a  few  of  a  more  popular  character,"  had  been  lost; 
and  in  accordance  with  this,  Cicero'  says  that  "  even 
philosophers  know  nothing  of  Aristotle,  though  they  ought 
to  have  been  attracted  by  the  incredible  sweetness  of  hia 
diction."  The  latter  part  of  this  remark  may  seem  sur- 
prising, for  it  is  not  in  the  least  apjilicable  to  any  of  the 
works  of  Aristotle  which  have  come  down  to  us.  But 
Cicero  is  evidently  referring  to  the  Dklogues,'"  which 
were  read,  admired,  and  attributed  to  Aristotle  in  the  days 
before  the  edition  of  Andronicus  became  known.  The 
question  has  been  raised,  especially  by  Valentine  Eosc,'' 
whether  these  dialogues,  and  other  short,  unsystematic 
works  which  passed  under  the  name  of  Aristotle,  were  all 
forgeries,  or  were  in  any  case  genuine.  On  the  one  hand 
it  is  urged  that  the  dialogic,  or  artistic,  mode  of  exposition, 
was  alien  from  Aristotle's  turn  of  mind.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  said  that  Aristotle  in  hia  youth  may  very 
probably  have  tried  his  hand  at  imitating  the  Platonic 
dialogues.  And,  indeed,  unless  he  had  done  so,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  how  even  the  forgers  could  have  ven- 
tured to  publish  dialogues  bearing  his  name.  Very  likely, 
after  his  death  and  the  loss  of  the  main  bulk  of  his  works 
by  their  removal  to  a  vault  in  Asia  Minor,  a  crop  of  forged 
Aristotelian  writings  sprung  up,  and  imitations  of  his  earlier 
and  more  popular  works  were  among  the  number.  But 
still,  it  appears  safest  to  believe  that  Aristotle  did  at  one 
time  endeavour  to  make  the  dialogue  his  vehicle  for  philo- 
sophy. In  the  years  that  followed  the  death  of  Plato,  he 
probably  felt  within  himself  a  reaction  and  repugnance 
against  this  mode  of  writing,  and  when  he  returned  to 
Athens  as  the  leader  of  a  school,  he  utterly  renounced  it, 
and  set  himself  henceforth  to  the  statement  of  the  naked 
truth  in  the  directest  and  most  scientific  terms  which  he 
could  find.  Whether  the  dialogues  which  Cicero  and  his 
contemporaries  read  and  admired  were  early  works  of 
Aristotle  himself,  or  were  forgeries,  there  is  no  means  of 
knowing.  But  the  fragments'^  of  these  works,  which  a 
search  of  all  ancient  literature  has  brought  together,  show 
us  nothing  worthy  of  Aristotle  in  his  best  days,  nothing 
that  contributes  any  light  tn  his  philosophy.  And  it  is 
remarkable  that  all  works  of  this  kind  seem  to  have  been 
excluded  from  the  edition  of  Andronicus.  Owing  to  that 
exclusion  they  are  all  now  lost,  and  thus  the  tables  are 
turned,  for  whereas  before  the  edition  of  Andronicus  the 

'  See  Eose,  ArisloteJes  Pseudepi^aphus  (Lei-psic,  1863),  pp.  20-22. 
where  a  list  of  many  such  productions  falsely  ascribed  io  Aristotle  i» 
given. 

'  Strabo,  nit  609,  says  that  all  they  did  was  idatis  Aijicu6(f«i? 

'  Ibidem. 

0  Topica,  1.  1-3. 

>•  Bee  Cicero,  Epist.  ad  Famil.,  t.  be  23,  where  he  speaks  of  his  three 
books  De  Oratore  as  "  a  dialogue  in  the  style  of  Aristotle,"  and  Epist. 
ad  Alticum,  xiii.  xix.,  where  he  says  that  he  has  copied  Aristotle  "  who 
in  his  dialogues  always  assigns  to  himself  the  leading  part  in  the  con- 
versation." This  shows  that  the  dialogues  of  Aristotle  were  very 
different  from  those  of  PK-ito,  and  were  probably  expository  and  dog- 
matic, and  not  at  all  dramatic. 
y  "  Arist.  Pseudepigraphvs,  pp.  23-26. 

"  These  fragments  are  given  collectively  In  the  6th  volume  of  the 
Pru-ssian  Royal  Academy's  edition  of  Aristotle  (Berlin,  1870). 
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TjDrldJiad  forgotten  all  about  Aristotle,  except  so  far  as 
he  was  represented  by  bis  own  youtbful  and  lighter  pro- 
ductions, or  by  spurious  imitations  of  these,  it  came  to 
pass  later.that  all  except  his  solid  and  great  philosophical 
treatisesjpassed  into  oblivion. 

Turning  now  to  the  catalogue  of  the  works  of  Aristotle 
which  has  been  preserved  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  we  find 
that  it  contains  146  different  names,  not  one  of  which^ 
seems  to  correspond  with  any  of  the  forty  works  which 
make  up  "  our  Aristotle."  This  is  very  stnking,  and  sug- 
gests the  question,  Did  Aristotle  really  write  all  these 
•works  enumerated  in  the  catalogue,  and  if  so,  how  is  it 
that  they  are  all  lost?  Did  he  reaUy  write  over  and  over 
again  on  the  same  subject,  as  the  catalogue,  taken  together 
with  our  edition,  would  indicate  ?  Or  is  the  catalogue 
virtuaUy  a  list  of  forgeries,  published  under  the  name  of 
Aristotle  at  the  time  when  the  unique  MSS.  of  many  of 
Ms  greatest  works  were  shut  up  underground  and  forgotten  ? 
Neither  hypothesis  can  be  accepted  absolutely,  but  the  last 
mentioned  contains,  probably,  by  far  the  nearest  approxi- 
mation to  the  truth-  It  seems  credible  that  the  cataJogue 
in  question  was  taken  from  the  backs  of  rolls  in  the 
Alexandrian  library,  and  that  it  was  made  by  Hermippua, 
pupU  of  Callimachus,  the  chief  librarian,  between  the 
years  240  and  210  b.c.^  It  found  its  way  into  some  bio- 
graphy, and  was  thence  mechanically  copied  by  Diogenes. 
If  this  be  so,  it  represents  the  kind  of  books  which  were 
being  received  by  the  world  as  Aristotle's  at  a  time  when 
the  real  Aristotle  was  buried  out  of  sight.  The  books 
enumerated  in  the  catalogue  strike  us  at  once  as  peculiar 
in  character :  first  we  meet  with  the  names  of  several 
dialogues  (such  as  "  Nerinthus,"  "  QryUus,  or  on  Ehetoric," 
"Menexenus,"  "Symposium,"  "  the  Lover,"  (fee);  afterwards 
there  are  the  names  of  apparently  short  treatises  or  mono- 
graphs on  separate  subjects,^  without  any  trace  of  that 
organic  unity  of  each  of  the  great  branches  of  philosophy 
■which  we  find  in  Aristotle  as  we  know  him-  This  organic 
amty  has  not  been  superinduced  by  the  editorial  labours 
of  Andronicus,  for  we  see  by  the  openings  of  the  Meta- 
physics, Ethics,  Politics,  and  other  existing  works,  taken  in 
connection  with  their  succeeding  parts,  that  Aristotle  con- 
ceived a  grand  and  comprehensive  plan  for  each  main 
branch  of  philosophy  and  science ;  that  he  proposed  to 
foUow  this  out  so  as  to  produce  in  each  case  a  complete 
whole,  but  that  most  of  his  multifarious  designs  were 
arrested  by  death,  so  that  much  that  he  has  left  bears  the 
character  of  a  mighty  fragment.  But  the  Peripatetic 
echool  seem  to  have  abandoned  his  comprehensive  views, 
and  to  have  only  followed  him  in  that  other  side  of  his 
method  which  consisted  in  working  out  the  details  of  special 
and  subordinate  questions.  This  tendency  resulted  La  the 
production  of  small  separate  treatises  and  essays,  and  it  is 
the  names  of  such  as  these  that  are  recorded  in  the  cata- 
logue. The  Peripatetic  school  seem  to  have  worked  on  a 
eort  of  co-operative  principle.  Aristotle,  during  his  own 
lifetime,  probably  encouraged  them  to  work  up  separate 

f  '  With  the  eic'eption  of  "  Categories,  in  one  book,"  and  "  On  Inter- 
pretalicn,  ia  one  book."  "  Great  Posterior  Analytics,  in  two  books," 
may  sttod  to  the  Post.  Anal,  of  Aristotle  as  the  Great  Ethics  do  to 
EtK.  NicomacK  Titze,  Michelet,  and  other  writers,  have  endeavoured 
to  identify  some  of  the  monographs  of  the  catalogne  with  parts  of 
Aristotle's  extant  works,  e.g.,  works  On  the  Voluntary,  On  Frieruiship, 
On  Pleaswe,  with  parts  of  Eth.  Nic. ;  the  book  On  the  Various  Senses  of 
Words,  with  part  of  the  Metaphysics,  &c.  Bat,  as  Grote  says,  vol.  L 
jL  61,  note,  "  {he  identification  is  not  convincing."  In  fact,  the  theory 
is  untenable. 

*  Heitz,  Die  Verlorenen  Schri/len  des  Aristotdes  (Leipsic,  1866), 
pp.  45-52  ;  Grote,  Ar.,  vol.  i  pp.  48,  49. 

•  E.g.,  On  Suffering  {^^p\  i^u  irettrx*!!'),  one  book  ;  On  Contraries, 
one  book  ;  On  Science,  one  book  ;  Feelings,  one  book ;  Art,  one  book  ; 
On  Unproductiveness,  one  book ;  Signs  of  Storms,  one  book  ;  Proverbs, 
«»«  book  ;  Select  Dissectiont,  one  l>ook,  &c. 


points  for  incorporation  Into  his  philosophy;  and  if  so,  they 
would  have  less  scruple  in  affixing  his  name  to  works 
written  after  his  death,  but  which  they  conceived  to 
represent,  or,  perhaps,  a  little  to  improve  upon,  his  views. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  literary  morality  of  this 
procedure,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  it  existed  as  a  fact. 
Even  the  works  of  Aristotle,  as  we  possess  them,  show  clear 
traces  of  it.  Take,  for  instance,  the  four  different  ethical 
treatises  which  are  found  among  these  works.  Of  these 
the  first  is  the  Niccmwtchean  Ethics,'^  the  main  bulk  of 
which  is  the  genuine  writing  of  Aristotle.  It  is  conceived 
on  a  comprehensive  plan,  and  the  beginning  Sad  end  are 
complete,  but  the  middle  part  was  probably  never  written. 
The  name  of  this  treatise  was,  perhaps,  given  to  it  for  the 
sake  of  distinguishing  it  from  the  other  ethical  works  in 
the  Peripatetic  school  library,  the  MS.  of  this  having  been 
to  some  extent  revised  and  edited  by  Nicomachus,  the  son 
of  Aristotle.  The  second  is  the  Eudemian  Ethics,  a  para- 
phrase of  the  work  of  Aristotle,  written  by  Eudemus,  one 
of  his  scholars,  with  a  slight  divergence  in  some  pointi  from 
the  original  doctrines.  Three  books  from  the  Eudemian 
treatise,  on  Justice,  on  the  E  elation  of  the  Intellect  to 
Morality,  and  on  Weakness  of  the  Will,  were  afterwards 
incorporated  by  some  editor  into  the  Nicomachean,  Ethics, 
so  that  in  modern  times  they  have  always  formed  part  of 
both  treatises,  and'  their  authorship  has  been  much  dis- 
puted.* The  third  is  called  the  Great  Ethics,^  and  is  the 
work  of  a  later  Peripatetic;  it  is  a  resume  of  morals,  made 
up  chiefly  out  of  the  work  of  Eudemus,  but  with  some  of 
its  conclusions  taken  directly  from  that  of  Aristotle,  and 
with  some  matter  introduced  from  another  source,  perhaps 
the  ethical  writings  of  Theophrastus.  The  fourth  is  a 
little  tract  On  Virtues  and  Vices,  which  is  not  even  Aristo- 
telian in  doctrine,  though  it  shows  an  acquaintance  with 
the  Aristotelian  system.  It  is  chiefly  characterised  by  some 
small  points  of  physiognomical  observation,  such  as  are 
found  in  the  characters  of  Theophrastus.  These  four  works 
well  illustrate  the  growth  of  an  ungenuine  Aristotelian 
literatura  We  begin  with  a  genuine  work  of  Aristotle 
himself,  though  even  into  this  a  spurious  element  has  been 
introduced ;  we  go  on  to  a  paraphase,  and  then  to  the 
paraphrase  of  that  paraphrase  ;  we  end  with  a  light  essay 
written  for  the  sake  of  one  or  two- observations  on  character 
which  the  writer  had  made ;  and  yet  ail  stands  under  the 
name  of  Aristotle.^  This  instance  which  we  have  before 
our  eyes,  and  the  proportion  of  the  ungenuine  to  the  genuine 
which  it  presents,  may  enable  us  to  form  a  conception  of 
the  nature  of  those  works,  the  146  names  of  which  make 
up  the  catalogue  of  Diogenes.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  say 
that  none  of  the  works  so  enumerated  were  written  by 
Aristotle  himself,  but  probably  much  the  greater  portion 
of  them  were  not  written  by  him.  And  without  denying 
that  many  works  of  Aristotle,  and  even  some  works  by  him 
of  interest  and  value,  have  been  lost,  we  may  say  with 
confidence  that  the  "  lost  works  "*  of  Aristotle  were  of  no 
importance  in  comparison  with  what  has  been  preserved, 

*  See  Grant's  Ethics  of  Aristotle,  vol.  L  essay  1. 

'  See  Spengel,  "  Ueber  die  unter  dem  Namen  des  Anstotelet 
erhaltenen  ethischen  Schriften"  (in  Abhandl.  der  Philos.-jthiloi 
Klasse  der  K.  Bay.  Alcad.,  1841),  and  Grant's  Ethics,  l.e. 

^  This  name  may  have  been  due  to  the  vanity  of  the  compiler.  W* 
have  seen  in  the  Catalogne  of  Diogenes  the  name  Oreat  Posteriof 
Analytics.     See  above  note  1. 

^  Whether  all  stood  thus  in  the  edition  of  Andronicus,  or  wbeUMf 
some  of  these  works  were  added  in  subeequect  editions,  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing.  If  the  former,  Andronicus  niust  have  aimed  at 
giving  a  collected  body  of  Aristotelian  doctrine,  rather  than  an  edition 
of  Aristotle's  -own  undoubted  writings.  We  know  ttiat  Andromctis 
pronounced  the  treatise  On  Jnterpretation  to  be  spurious,  uid  yet  we 
find  it  in  our  edition  of  Aristotle. 

'  See  above,  note  1,  and  compare  Valentino  Ro«,   Ariit.  Pseud 
\  epii/rapK.,  where  the  fragments  are  conunented  upon. 
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and  that  the  greatest  and  most  valuable  of  his  achieve- 
ments, incompleto  as  ho  left  them,  but  subsequently  edited 
to  sume  extent  and  touched  up,  remain  for  us,  and  contain 
the  essence  of  his  thought 

In  eight  passages  of  the  works  which  we  possess  under 
his  name,  there  is  a  reference  to  "exoteric  discourses" 
(iiumpiKol  Xoyoi).'  This  phrase  has  attracted  a  wonderful 
amount  of  notice,  and  a  whole  literature'  has  been  com- 
posed in  support  of  the  ditferent  meanings  which  have 
been  attributed  to  it.  5ut  the  question  is  now  reduced  to 
a  very  small  one.  The  word  "  exoteric "  suggests  the 
opposite  term  "  esoteric,"  in  the  sense  of  secret ;  and  the 
writers  of  the  later  empire,^  who  were  accustomed  to  the 
idea  of  mystical  and  hierophantic  teachings,  as  professed  by 
the  neo-Pythagorean  and  neo-Platonic  schools,  took  up  the 
notion  that  Aristotle  had  two  forms  of  doctrine :  the  one 
"  esoteric,"  —containing  his  real  opinions,  and  confined  to 
the  circle  of  his  initiated  scholars, — the  other  "exoteric," 
containing  superficial  (truth  with  which  the  profane  vulgar 
might  be  put  off  and  satisfied.  After  the  Renaissance  the 
idea  of  a  double  doctrice  in  Aristotle  was  exploded,  and 
it  was  acknowledged  that  "  exoteric  "  in  the  passages  above 
mentioned  is  not  opposed  to  "  esoteric  "  or  "  secret,"  but 
denotes  the  external,  non-philosophical,  non-scientific  treat- 
ment of  a  subject,  as  opposed  to  the  strictly  scientific  treat- 
ment of  it  (otKfio?  Xdyo;).  The  only  question,  then,  which 
remained  is  this, — Does  Aristotle,  when  he  refers  to  "  the 
exoteric  discourses,"  mean  to  refer  directly  to  his  own  more 
popular  writings,  or  does  he  make  general  reference  to 
popular  discussions  on  philosophical  subjects,  including  not 
only  his  own  and  other  people's  popular  writings,  but  also 
the  ordinary  debates  and  discussions  on  such  subjects,  rife 
enough  in  Athenian  society,  and,  of  course,  unscientifically 
conducted  )  Powerful  supporters  are  to  be  found  for  either 
view,  and  Bernays*  especially,  in  an  elegant  and  learned 
monograph,  has  endeavoured  to  prove  that  each  of  the 
passages  in  which  "  the  exoteric  discourses  "  are  mentioned 
refers  especially  to  some  one  of  the  lest  dialogues  of 
Aristotle,  the  character  and  contents  of  which  Bernays  seeks 
to  gather  from  the  scanty  fragments  of  them  preserved  by 
the  ancients.  It  appears  to  us,  however,  that  this  attempt 
is  infelicitous  in  its  resiJta,  and  that  there  are  many  reasons 
for  thinking  that  Aristotle  did  not  appeal  to  his  own 
popular  writings  for  conclusions  in  philosophy,  but  merely 
said,  occasionally,  that  the  popular  views  on  some  questions 
of  philosophy  were  sufficiently  accurate  and  might  be 
accepted 

Of  the  works  that  have  come  down  to  us  as  Aristotle's, 
the  following  are  undoubtedly  genuine : — 1.  Topic).  2. 
Prior  Analytic*.  3.  Fosterior  Analytics.  4.  On.  Sopfiii- 
tical  Refutation*.  5.  Art  of  Rhetoric.  6.  Nicomachean 
Ethics.*  7.  Politics.  8.  On  the  Art  of  Poetry.  9.  A 
Physical  Discourse.'^  \Q.  On  the  Ueavens.  \\.  On  Genera- 
tion and  Destruction.  12.  Meteorologies.  13.  Researches' 
about  Animals.  14.  On  Soul.  15.  Appendices  to  the 
preceding  work— (a.)  On  Seme  and  Sensible  Things,     (b.) 

'  See  Bonitz'a  Index,  sub  twee,  for  the  references. 

'  AU  recent  German  commentators  have  touched  npon  the  qaeatlon. 
Host  of  the  leading  opiniona  npon  it  have  been  referred  to  by  Grpte, 
Ar.,  Tol.  i.  chapter  2.      See  also  Grast'e  Ethics,  vol.  i.  appendii  B. 

•  S.g.,  Aulas  Gollius,  ii.  4. 

•  Dit  Dialoge  da  Aristoleles,  in  ihrem  Verkaliniss tu seintn ilbrigtn 
Werkm,  von  Jacob  Bernays  (Berlin,  1803). 

•  With  the  exception  of  books  v.  vi.  viL     See  Grant's  Ethics. 

'  The  title  cannot  with  certainty  be  attributed  to  Aristotle.  In 
soma  MSS.  it  stands  as  ♦i/criic))  cMpiaint,  H  Ttpl  apxuy.  'Axpiaaii 
Indicated  a  ecientiflc,  as  opposed  ta  a  popular,  lecture  or  discourse. 

r^v'  tA  (ifa  itroplai.  'laropta  mejuis  a  "  record  of  investiga- 
'?""""  ,'^"^'°t^^  sometimes  uses  the  word  simply  in  the  sense  of 
"history,"  but  it  was  a  mistranslation  to  call  his  work  on  animals 
Butoria  Animalium.  Out  of  thia  the  term  "Natural  History"  has 
grown  into  modem  usa^ 


On  Memory  an  I  Recollection,  (c.)  On  Sleep  and  Wid-inff. 
(d.)  On  Dreams  and  Prophesying  in  Sleep,  (e.)  On  Longevity 
and  Shortlivedness.  (f.)  On  Youth  arid  Old  Age.  (g.)  On 
Life  and  Death,  (h.)  On  Respiration.  IC.  On  Parts  of 
Animals.  17 .  On  Locomotion  of  Animals.  18.  On  Genera-- 
tion  of  Animals.      19.   The  Metaphysics.^ 

The  following  works  attributed  to  Aristotle  are  almost 
undoubtedly  spurious: — 1.  On  Rhetoric;  addressed  to 
Alexander.  2.  Eudemian  Ethics.  3.  Great  Ethics.  4. 
On  Virtues  and  Vices.  5.  Economics.  6.  On  Colours. 
7.  Physiognomies.  8.  On  Plants.  9.  On  Strange  State- 
ments. 10.  Mechanics.  11.  On  Indivisible  Lines.  12. 
On  Xenophanes,  Zeno,  and  Gorgias.  13.  On  the  Universe; 
addressed  to  Alexander.  14.  On  Motion  of  Animals.  15. 
On  Breath.     18.   Problems." 

The  following  two  works  are  of  doubtful  genuineness  : — 
1.  Categories;  2.  On  Interpretation.  None,  however,  of  the 
so-called  works  of  Aristotle  have  been  more  commented 
on  or  studied  than  these  two.  They  stand  as  the  two  first 
of  the  six  logical. treatises,  or  Organon,^"  of  Aristotle,  and 
thus  had  particular  attention  directed  to  them  in  the  Middle 
Ages,"  when  the  logical  writings  were  solely  or  chiefly 
studied.  The  separate  way  in  which  these  two  short 
treatises  are  written,  without  any  preface  or  other  counco- 
tion  with  the  main  body  of  analytic  {i.e.,  demonstrative 
logic),  seems  peculiar  and  onlike  Aristotle.  We  may  safely 
say  that  they  were  not  composed  at  the  same  time  as  the 
Analytics,  to  which  they  have  been  prefixed.  Either  they 
were  earlier  works  written  before  the  time  of  Aristotle's 
final  residence  in  Athens,  or  else  they  are  the  productions 
of  unknown  and  probably  later  Peripatetics.  There  is  an 
important  difference  of  doctrine  between  the  Categories  and 
works  known  to  be  by  Aristotle.  For  in  the  Categories^' 
it  b  laid  down  that  "  the  first  essence  "  {irpwrt)  olxria)  is 
the  individual,  and  that  the  class,  genius,  or  species,  is  a 
"  second  essence,"  that  is,  that  it  has  an  existence  derived 
from  and  secondary  to  the  individuals  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed. In  the  Metaphysics,'^^  on  tie  other  hand,  we  are 
told  that  the  "  first  essences  "  are  universals,  genera,  or 
species.     The  former  is  the  doctrine  of    nominalism,  the 

'  T4  iifrh  ri  ^vaiKiL  The  name  merely  means  "The  writings 
which  come  after  the  Physics."  It  was  given  not  by  Aristotle  himself, 
but  by  his  posthumous  editors.  Out  of  it  the  name  of  "Metaphysics" 
grew  for  that  science,  which  Aristotle  himself  called  "  Kirst  Philosophy,*' 
"  Wisdom,"  or  "Theology."  See  Bonitj,  Jfe(a^/ij/«i<»  (Bonn,  IS'ig), 
2d  part,  pp.  3-6.  The  work  is  composite,  with  a  spurious  admixtura. 
See  below. 

*  An  interesting  paper  by  Karl  Prantl  {Abhandl.  der  Phitosoph.- 
philol.  Klasse  der  K.  Bayer- Akad.  1852)  discusses  the  thirty-eightbooks 
of  "  Problems "  attributed  to  Aristotle,  in  which  questions  on  all 
conceivable  subjects  are  proposed  and  answered.  Prantl  shows  the 
contradictory  and  often  anti-Aristotelian  character  of  many  of  the 
answers  given.  His  conclusion  is  that,  though  Aristotle  certainly  set 
the  example  of  starting  and  endeavouring  to  answer  "  problems  "  as  a 
contribution  to  science,  and  though  there  may  be  a  small  nucleus  of 
Aristotle's  own  writing  here,  yet  the  great  mass  of  the  contents  of 
these  books  is  the  production  of  the  Peripatetic  school,  after  the  time 
of  Aristotle.  The  Problems,  among  other  characteristics,  exhibit 
strongly  the  materialistic  tendencies  of  the  Peripatetics. 

^^  This  Dame  is  said  to  have  been  given  to  the  collective  logical 
treatises  by  Andronicus,  to  indicate  that  they  were  not  a  yirt  of 
philosophy,  being  neither  "practical,"  "productive,"  nor  "speculative," 
but  that  they  contained  the  organ  or  instrumir.t  of  philosophy,  in  the 
theory  of  reasoning.  Aristotle  himself  uses  the  phrase  about  Dialectic, 
— ou  iiiKpov  ip-yavov  irpij  yvuaiv.  Topics,  viii.  14,  3.  See  Grote, 
ToL  i.  p.  78,  and  Brandis,  Scholia,  p.  140,  a.  47,  p.  259,  a.  48. 

"  During  the  9th,  10th,  and  11th  centuries,  l  war  wa»  furiously 
waged  between  Peripatetics  and  Platonists,  i.e.,  between  Nonj.aaliste 
and  Realists.  But  all  this  time  the  Peripatetic  library  of  Western 
Europe  seems  to  have  been  restricted  to  Latin  translations  (by  Boetliius) 
of  the  Categories  and  Interpretations,  together  with  a  Latin  translation 
of  Porphyry's  Introduction  to  the  Categories.  The  whole  question  of 
Nominalism  and  Kealism  was  started  by  Porphyry's  Introduction.  See 
HauriJau,  Hisloire  dt  la  Philosophic  scolaslijuc,  2d.  ed.,  i.  (Paris,  1874). 
■  '•  Caleg  ,-v.  1. 
'     '»  Melaph.,  tL  7,  4  ;  U,  18,  &C. 
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Ettor  that  of  realism.  If  Aristotle  wrote  the  Gategories 
long  i^Hor  t6  the  Metaphysics  (which,  if  he  wiajte  the  book 
at  all,  he  must  have  done),  then  we  must  suppose  that  at 
the  outset  of  his  independent  career  as  a  philosopher  he 
began  with  an  exteme  reaction  against  the  realism  of  Plato, 
and  that  in  later  life  he  returned  from  this  to  approxima- 
tioa  towards  Plato's  views.  The  other  hypothesis  possible 
is,  that  a  bias  towards  physical  research  and  experiment 
knd  tlfe  ^collection  of  facts  naturally  led  the  Peripatetic 
School  Ja'"  the  direction  of  nominalism,  tiU  at  last  some 
Qiemb«^f  that  school  gave  expression  to  this  tendency  by 
toting  this  little  treatise  called  the  Categories,  derived, 
indeed,  mainly  from  Aristotle's  doctrines  and  teaching,  but 
laying  it  down  far  more  dogmatically  than  he  would  have 
done  that  the  concrete  individual  is  the  unit  of  knowledge.' 
Considerations  of  style  are  insufficient  to  enable  us  to  pro- 
nounce in  favour  of  one  h)T)othesis  or  the  other.  For  the 
school  of  Aristotle  copied,  and  obtained  a  close  resemblance 
to,  their  master's  style.  But  whether  this  treatise  was 
written  by  Aristotle  or  not,  it  has  had  a  great  influence. 
It  led  the  world  not  only  to  think  that  Aristotle  was  a 
decided  nominaUst,  but  also  that  he  classified  existence 
under  ten  "categories"  or  Rumma  genera.  But  this  doctrine 
would  hardly  have  been  gathered-  from  the  xmdoubted 
writings  of  iaistotle.  In  his  logical  researches  he  natur- 
ally much  busied  himself  with  the  different  relations  which 
the  predicate  of  a  sentence  can  bear  to  the  subject.  And 
in  the  earliest  of  his  extant  works  {Topics,  i.  9),  he 
enumerates  "  Uie  classes  of  predications "  (ra  yen;  rSv 
Ka-nfyopiMv)  as  ten,^  and  gives  the  same  list  as  that  given 
in  the  Categories;  but  the  object  of  this  enumeration  is 
merely  logical,  in  order  to  show  what  must  be  meant  by 
the  word  "  same "  when  it  is  predicated  of  any  subject. 
Elsewhere,  Aristotle  does  not  adhere  to  the  number  ten ; 
he  mentions'  in  one  place  eight,  in  another  six,  in  another 
five,  in  another  four,  and  very  often  three,  Karrjyopcai,  or 
modes  of  predication.  There  \s  no  trace  of  his  mapping 
out  to  himself  the  "  Cosmos  "  under  the  divisions  of  ten  or 
any  other  number  of  categories.  In  De  Anima,  i.  1,  7,  he 
says  that  "  it  will  be  necessary,  in  discussing  the  soul,  to 
define  which  of  the  categories  it  belongs  to,  and  again 
whether  it  is  a  potentiality  or  an  actuahty."  But,  having 
said  this,  Aristotle  does  not  further  advert  to  the  cate- 
gories, while  he  obtains  his  whole  definition  of  the  soul  by 
considering  it  as  an  "  actuaUty."  In  fact,  "  Potentiality 
and  Actuality,"  or  "  Matter,  Form,  and  Deprivation," 
were  the  ontological  "  categories  "  of  Aristotle,  far  rather 
than  that  logical  list  of  ten  kinds  of  predication,  on  which 
mediaeval  and  mddern  thinkers .  have  laid  so  much  stress. 
That  they  have  done  so  is  perhaps  mainly  due  to  this  little 
work  called  the  Gategories,  which  (whether  it  was  an  early 
production  of  Aristotle  himself,  or  was  the  compilation  of 
pome  peripatetic  follower)  has  had  undue  prominence 
given  to  it  in  relation  to  Aristotle's  system.  It  has  caused 
Aristotle  to  be  misunderstood,  severely  criticised,  and 
sneered  at.     At  the  same  time  it  has  given  an  impulse  to 

'  In  Z)«  An.,  i.  1,  7,  there  is  an  apparent  assertion  of  Nominalism 
rb  Si  ((fov  rh  Ka66\oii  ^rn  ovdiv  i<rrtv  fl  urrfpov),  but  Torstrik 
points  oat  (At.  De  An.,  p.  113)  that  Aristotle  ia  here  refurring  to  the 
news  of  others,  not  stating  his  own. 

•  Substance,  quantity,  quality,  relation,  place,  time,  posture  (xuirBat), 
aabit  (or  dress,  Jx''")"  action,  passion.  Such  a  list  would  form  a 
strange  classification  of  all  things  in  the  universe.  Some  of  these 
categories  have  an  easily  traceable  affinity  with  the  parts  of  speech, 
thus  showing  the  relation  between  logic  and  grammar.%  But  this  is 
Qot  their  only  source.  As  the  individual  man  may  sometimes  bo  the 
subject  of  predication,  his  "dress"  and  "posture"  were  admitted 
among  the  classes  of  categories.  Babit,  from  the  Latinised  form  of 
^X"",  survives  in  modem  languages,  e.g.,  to  be  "habited"  is  to  be 
dressed, a  lady's  riding-"  habit,"  habit  (in  French)  =  a  coat.    ■"        ■? 

'  See  Bonitz's  Index  to  Aristotle,  in  the  Berlin  edition  (1870),  tub 
foetKarnyopiai,  where  the  references  are  given. 


phibsophers,  from  the  Stoics*  to  Kant  and  J.  SI  MUlivSto 
endeavour  to  frame  an  ultimate  clas8ifi.cation  of  ,aU  thiat 
exists  or  can  be  thomght. 

The  treatise  On  Interpretation  (i.e.,  the  expression  of 
the  thoughts  in  language)  was  pronounced  spurious  by 
Andronicus  Ehodius.  This  we  learn  from  some  interesting 
discussions  given  by  Brandis  in  his  Scholia  to  Aristotle,  p. 
97.  The  opposite  view  seems  to  have  been  taken  by  Am- 
monius,  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias,  and  Bocthius.  The 
arguments,  however,  both  pro  and  con  ar^  inconclusiva 
Whether  ttus  treatise -was  by  Aristotle  or  not,  it  contains  a 
very  full  statement  of  the  Peripatetic  logic,  so  far  as 
the  Proposition,  with  its  various  characteristics,  is  con- 
cerned. It  quotes  the  treatise  On  Soul,^  and,  therefore,  was 
written  later  than  Aristotle's  undoubted  logical  works, 
more  probably  by  one  of  his  school  than  by  himself.  It 
is  the  source  of  much  of  the  matter  of  the  elementary 
logic  of  modern  times,  and  contains  many  distinctions,  at 
one  time  novel,  but  essential  to  clearness  of  thought, — 
on  Affirmation  and  Negation,  the  Different  Ways  in 
which  the  Negative  Particle  may  be  used.  Contrary  and 
Contradictory  Opposition,  the  Truth  or  Falsehood  of  Pro- 
positions, Modality  of  Assertion,  &c.  Qrote's^  account  of 
the  contents  of  liis  work  haa  opened  it  for  the  English 
reader. 

We  'now  come  to  the  undoubted  works  of  Aristotle. 
These,  as  before  said,  were  probably  aU  actually  written 
during  his  last  thirteen  years,  biit  they  must  have,  to  a 
great  extent,  been  prepared  during  the  previous  course  of 
his  life,  during  which  he  had  thought  out  the  divisions,  the 
method,  and  the  terminology  of  philosophy  and  science. 
The  order  of  composition  of  these  works,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
determined  at  all,  must  be  determined  by  internal  evidence. 
This  internal  evidence  does  not  consist  merely  in  references 
from  one  book  to  another  (for  these  are  not  always  re- 
liable— in  some  cases  they  are  almost  certainly  interpolated), 
but  still  more  in  comparison  of  the  thought  in  different 
books,  and  the  various  degrees  of  maturity  exhibited  by  the 
same  conception  occurring  in  different  books.  For  iostance-, 
in  the  iirst  chapter  of  the  Analytics  the  Topics  are  referred 
to  ;  therefore,  either  the  Topics  were  written  first,  or  else 
this  reference  is  spurious.  But  the  doctrine  of  the  syllogisim 
is  worked  out  with  far  more  precision  in  the  Anaiyttci 
than  in  the  Topics,  therefore  the  former  hypothesis  must 
be  accepted.  A  similar  combination  of  verbal  and  real 
internal  evidence  wotdd  seem  to  show^  that  the  Topics 
(with  the  exception  of  the  eighth  book)  were  first  written 
of  all  the  extant  works  of  Aristotle,  next  the  Anotyttct 
(Prior  and  Posterior),  next  the  eighth  book  of  the  Topics, 
next  the  Rhetoric,  and  then  the  Sophistical  Refutations  j 
and  the  same  canon  of  criticism  would  lead  us  to  believe 
that  Aristotle  next  in  order  wrote  the  Nicomachean  Ethics, 
and  then  (perhaps  after  an  interval)  the  Politics  and  the 
treatise  on  Poetry.  The  above  order  of  books  may  be 
considered  as  established  with  tolerable  certainty.  But  the 
reasons  seem  rather  far  fetched  which  induce  Valentine 
Rose*  to  lay  down  that  Aristotie,  in  his  55th  year,  com- 
menced a  second  series  of  writings  with  the  Physical 
Lectures,  which  were  followed  by  the  works  On  the  Heavens, 
On  Generation  and  Destruction ,  and  the  Meteoi-ologics ,-  and 
afterwards  a  third  series,  with  the  Researcfies  about  Animals, 
followed  by  the  work  On  Soul,  and  his  other  psycholo- 


♦  See  Grote'e  AristotU,  vpL  i  p.  i«.  j.  Tiwdelenlmxg,  KaUgori/n- 
lehre. 

'  De  Interpret.,  1.  S. 

•  At.,  vol.  L  pp.  166-199.  _  .  , 

'  See  AHstclle  on  FaUacits ;  or,  the  SopMstiei  Bleneh*,  mth  » 
Translaticm  and  NoUs,  by  E.  Poste  ^London,  1886),  page  103,  nott  i. 

«  Arist.  PteudepigTaph.  p.  8  ;  <^".  De  At.  Lib.  Ord.  tt  AutU,  p. 
204,  <2;. 
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glcal  and  physiological  writingB.  Granting  that  the  work 
On  Send  was  written  later  than  most  of  the  other  works 
of  Aristotle,  it  seems  to  us  safest  to  say  that,  in  all  proba- 
bility, many  of  his  works  were  simultaneously  "  on  the 
stocks  "  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  and  this  makes  their 
precise  order  difficult  to  assign. 

We  shall  nowproceed  briefly  to  indicate,  we  cannot  attempt 
more,  the  leading  features  of  the  contents  of  Aristotle's  un- 
doubted works,  a.3  they  have  come  down  to  us.  The  books  of 
the  Organon  (see  note  1 0,  p.  514)  form  together  a  connected 
whole.  Of  these  the  Topics  appear  to  have  been  written  first, 
bat  the  sequence  of  thought  between  the  books  is  that  the 
Prior  Analt/tici  stand  first,  as  containing  the  theory  of  the 
syllogism,  a  necessary  preliminary  to  reasoning  of  all  kinds  ; 
tmd  then  growing  out  of  this  root  we  have  two  divergent 
treatises:  the  Postenor  Analytics,  on  demonstrative  reason- 
ing, or  the  logic  of  science  ;  and  the  Topics,  on  dialectic, 
or  the  art  of  discussing  subjects  in  which  demonstration  is 
impossible.  For  the  details  contained  in  these  treatises  we 
must  refer  the  reader  to  Grote's  (see  note  3,  p.  511)  generally^ 
excellent  account.  The  matter  of  the  Prior  Analytics  has 
become  the  common  property  of  all  modern  books  on  logic. 
And  scarcely  anything  ^  has  had  to  be  detracted  from  or 
added  to  what  Aristotle  wrote  upon  the  syllogism.  His 
was  the  proud  distinction  of  having  discovered  and  fully 
drawn  out  the  laws  under  which  the  mind  acts  in  deductive 
reasoning.  That  in  deduction  the  mind  proceeds  from  some 
universal  proposition,  and  how  it  proceeds — ^these  were  the 
first  things  which  Aristotle  had  to  tell  the  world.  The 
modem  attempts  to  impugn  these  principles,  and  to  show 
that  the  mind  doesmot  reason  from  universals,  are  a  failure. 
They  confuse  inductive  with  deductive  reasoning,  and 
ignore  both  the  case  of  a  science  Hke  geometry,  which  is 
all  deduction,  and  also  the  numerous  cases  where  the  mind, 
having  unduly  assumed  a  universal  principle,  rests  in  it 
afterwards  and  makes  deductive  applications  of  it  Grant- 
ing that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  deductive  reasoning  (and 
surely  life  is  full  of  it),  it  is  a  great  matter  to  have  the 
laws  of  thia  so  clearly  ascertained,  that  about  the  process 
itself  there  can  no  longer  be  doubt,  and  any  flaw  in  the 
nrocess  can  instantly  be  dctaeted.  This  was  the  service 
that  Aristotle  rendered  in  drawing  out  the  laws  of  the 
Byllogism.  Men,  of  course,  reasoned  deductively  by  means 
of  "the  syllogism"  before  Aristotle  had  appropriated  this 
name'  to  indicate  the  formula  for  deductive  reasoning,  and 
before  he  had  discovered  and  stated  the  laws  imder  which 
the  mind  acts  in  deductive  reasoning.  They  did  so,  how- 
ever, unconsciously  and  by  instinct,  just  as  men  wrote  and 
talked  grammatically  before  any  idea  of  a  science  or  an  art 
of  grammar  existed.  In  Aristotle  deductive  reasoning 
became  conscious  of  itself.  Unfortunately  for  his  reputa- 
tion, this  merely  preliminary  part  of  his  labours,  in  which 
the  principles  and  rules  of  syllogistic  inference  were  drawn 
out,  occupied  almost  exclusively  the  minds  of  thinkers  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  The  errors  of  modem  Aristotelians  were 
imputed  to  Aristotle,  and  hence  arose  the  notion  that  Aris- 
kotle  explained  nature  by  means  of  the  syllogism.  Nothing 
Boiild  be  further  from  the  truth  ;  Aristotle  was  not  only 
one  of  the  most  inquiring  and  encyclopaedical,  but  also  one  of 
the  most  thoroughly  sensible,  of  all  writers,  and  no  one 
would  have  repudiated  more  strongly  than  himself  the  idea 
that  the  formula  of  the  syllogism  can  be  used  to  test  or 

*  See  some  criticisms  upon  Grote's  account  of  the  Oryanon,  Edin^ 
tmrgh  Review,  No.  278,  ppi  646-9. 

'  "  Both  Kant  and  Hegel  acknowledge  that  from  the  time  of  Aristotle 
io  their  own  hge,  logic  had  made  no  progress  "  (Stahr,  in  Smith's  Diet. 
0/  Oreek  and  Roman  Biography).  The  fourth  flgoie  was  added  to  the 
s>Uogism  (uselessly);  and  Sir  W,  Hamilton  introduced  the  quantiflca- 
t:c  -^  of  the  predicate.      Voild  tout 

'  U  Plato  nXX<rfia>Ui  meant  a  "computation"  generally.  By 
t  "  totle  •  MDedal  and  **^hn1''p1  meaning  waa  given  to  the  wocd. 


explain  anything  beyond  the  proceea  of  reasoning  fron. 
certain  premisses  possessed  or  assumed,  and  he  is  never 
tired  of  teUing  us  that  the  only  means  of  obtaining  premisses 
is  by  experience  and  observation  of  facts.  While  discussing 
the  syllogism  itself,  he  says,* — "  This  is  the  case  in  astro- 
nomy, which  is  based  on  the  observation  of  astronomictJ 
phenomena,  and  it  is  the  case  with  every  branch  of  science 
or  art.  When  the  facts  in  each  branch  are  brought  toge- 
ther, it  will  be  the  province  of  the  logician  to  set  out  tlie 
demonstrations  in  a  manner  clear  and  fit  for  use."  It  ia 
true  that  Aristotle  did  nothing  towards  the  logic  of  Induix 
tion,  that  is  to  say,  towards  elucidating  the  methods  by 
which  the  mind  legitimately  arrives  at  general  facts  or  laws 
of  nature.  This  was  left  to  be  worked  out  by  the  modems, 
by  Galileo,  and  Bacon,  and  AJTieweU,  and  J.  S.  Mill.  Aris- 
totle, indeed,  made  a  cursory  attempt'  to  put  the  inductive 
process  into  syllogistic  form,  thus  : — "A,  B,  and  C  draw 
iron  ;  A,  B,  and  C  are  (or  represent)  all  magnets ;  therefore 
all  magnets  draw  iron."  It  is  clear  that  this  syllogism 
does  not  explain  the  inductive  process,  it  only  records  in 
the  minor  premiss  a  previous  induction.  The  real  question 
is,  do  A,.  B,  and  C  here  properly  represent  all  magnets  1 
To  answer  this,  verification  would  be  required.  The  syllo- 
gi.sm,  then,  does  not  explain  the  inductive  process,  but  only 
calls  attention  to  what  is  implied  in  it.  Leaving  unat- 
tempted  the  question  how  the  minor  premiss  in  the 
Inductive  syllogism  is  to  be  obtained,  and  how  tested, — 
what  Aristotle  really  works  out  is  the  logic  of  Deductive 
Science  (in  the  Post.  Analytics)  and  the  logic  of  Deductive 
Probability  (in  the  Topics).  Under  the  former  head  he 
draws  the  ideal  of  a  perfect  science,  and  recounts  the  con- 
ditions necessary  to  its  existence.  Interesting  discussions' 
are  introduced  by  birr,  on  Caxisation,  Hypotheses,  Axioma, 
Ultimate  Laws,  Definition,  and  the  Apprehension  of  Pri- 
mary Truths.  In  all  this  there  is  little  which  might  not 
be  accepted  by  a  man  of  science  of  the  present  day.  The 
Topics,  on  the  other  hand,  treat  of  a  subject  which  pos- 
sesses rather  an  antiquarian  than  a  b'ving  interest, 
namely,  the  conduct  and  regulation  of  Dialectic  as  practised 
in  Athenian  society. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  men  made  a  business'  of  propounding, 
attacking,  and  defending  theses,  but  this  was  a  lame  imitai 
tion  of  the  spontaneous  disputations  of  lively  Athens,  and 
from  its  utter  profitlessness  has  long  fallen  into  desuetude. 
The  Dialogues  of  Plat6  may  serve  to  give  us  an  idea  of  a 
society  possessed  with  an  insatiate  appetite  for  discussion 
and  controversy,  and  always  delighted  to  take  part  in,  or 
assist  at,  an  intellectual  game  or  fencing  match  between 
two  opponents.  And  it  is  the  object  of  the  Topics  of 
Aristotle  to  lay  down  the  rules  for  the  game  of  Dialectic, 
and  to  establish  it  as  a  highly  salubrious  and  necessary 
intellectual  art.  Dialectic,  properly  speaking,  is  discussion 
with  a  view  to  probable  truth,  and  so  far  is  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  a  philosopher.  But  it  may  casUy  emerge  into 
Eristic,  which  is  discussion  with  a  view  to  victory.  Even 
under  this  aspect  Aristotle  does  not  think  it  ought  to  Da 
neglected.  Drawing  on  his  vast  and  methodised  observation 
of  life,  he  gives  rules  and  hints  for  the  conduct  of  Eristic 
The  name  Topics  means  "  On  Common-places  ,■"  the  chief 
contents  of  this  treatise  consist  of  "  heads "  useful  in 
arguing  for  or  against  a  proposition.  All  this  is  wearisome 
to  read  in  eight  books.  Much  more  readable  are  the 
Sophistical  Be/utations,  which   form    a  conclusion  to  the 


*  Analj/l.  Prior.,  i.  SO,  3. 

•  /bid.,  ii.   23,  2-4.     See  a  criticiam  on  this  in  Professor  BalffS 
Inductive  Logic  (London,  1870),  chap.  i.  §  2. 

'  Sm  T?ie  Logic  of  Science;  a  Translation  of  the  Post.   Analyt.  (f 
Arietotie,  mth  Notes  and  Introduction,  by  E.  Poste  (Oxford,  1860). 
<%'  See,   e.g.,   the  achievements,  In  thia   way,  attributed   to     Th« 
admirable  CiicLton,"  ao  late  La  about  1680  A.Db 
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Topici.  The  intellectual  tendencies  of  Atneman  society 
had  given  scope  to  a  class,  which  gradually  arose,  of  profes- 
sional and  paid  disputants,  or  professors  and  teachers  of 
the  art  of  controversy.  This  professional  class,  under  the 
name  "  Sophists,"  got  a  bad  name  in  antiquity,^  and 
Aristotle  treats  them  disparagingly  as  mere  charlatans. 
Thus,  while  Eristic  is  arguing  for  victory,  he  describes 
Sophistry  as  arguing  for  gain.  The  Sophist,  according  to 
Aristotle,  tried  to  refute  by  means  of  fallacy,  in  order  that 
he  might  be  thought  clever,  and  so  get  pupils  and  make 
money.  Aristotle  collects,  classifies,  and  exposes  these 
fallacious  refutations ;  and  so  exhaustive  is  he  in  one  short 
book,  that  the  human  mind  has  hardly  invented  any  falla- 
cious argument  since  which  may  not  be  brought  under 
eome  head  of  the  Sophistical  Refutationt.  The  theory  of 
fallacy  was  a' proper  wind  up  to  the  Organon,  as  containing 
the  theory  of  reasoning  in  all  its  branches.  Aristotle  con- 
cludes this  part  of  his  system  with  words  full  of  a  just 
pride  in  his  achievements.  It  is  almost  -  the  only  place  in 
his  writings  in  which  any  reference  to  his  own  personality 
can  be  traced.  He  says,'  "  In  regard  to  the  process  of  syllo- 
gising I  found  positively  nothing  said  before  me ;  I  had  to 
work  it  out  for  myself  by  long  and  laborious  research." 

Greece  at  this  time  was  full  of  Dialectic  and  Rhetoric, 
and  the  two  were  closely  connected  ;  and  it  was  quite 
natural  for  Aristotle  (whose  aim  was  to  take  up  and  carry 
out  to  perfection  all  that  the  intellect  of  his  countrj-men 
had  assayed),  next  in  order  after  Logic  and  Dialectic,  to 
deal  with  Rhetoric.  We  have  already  seen  (p.  515)  that 
he  probably  wrote  his  Rhetoric  immediately  after  the  main 
books  of  the  Organon,  but  before  the  Sophistical  Refutations. 
But  a  distinction  must  here  be  added,  for  it  seems  pretty 
plain  that,  after  he  had  written  the  two  first  books  of  his 
Rhetoric,  there  was  an  interval,  and  that  he  did  not  add  on 
the  third  book*  for  some  time  afterwards,  llany  treatises 
on  the  same  subject  had  previously  been  composed,  an 
Bccount  of  which  has  been  given  by  Spengel  in  his 
Artium  Scriptores,^  or  Writers  of  Arts  of  Rhetoric,  a 
work  professi.ig  to  replace,  as  far  as  might  be,  the  lost 
book  called  Sv^aywy^  rexywv,  attributed,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  to  Aristotle.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  one  of 
these  earlier  systems  of  Rhetoric  has  been  preserved  for  us 
among  the  works  of  Aristotle,  having  been  long  attributed 
to  him  on  account  of  a  spurious  letter  prefixed  to  it,  and 
purporting  to  be  from  Aristotle  to  his  former  pupO,  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  Hence  the  treatise  got  its  name  of 
Rhetoric,  addressed  to  Alexander.  But  the  investigations 
of  scholars^  show  conclusively  that  this  work  oould  not 
have  been  written  by  Aristotle,  that  with  great  proba- 
bility it  may  be  attributed  to  Anaximenes,  the  historian 
and  rhetorician,  and  that  it  was  written  between  340  and 
330  B.C.,  only  a  few  years  before  the  composition  of  Aris- 

*  A  controversy  on  the  justice  of  the  reproaches  of  Xenophon,  Plato, 
Aristotle,  &c.,  against  the  Sophists,  was  initiated  by  Grote  in  vol.  viii. 
of  his  History  of  Greece,  and  continued  in  his'  subsequent  works  on 
Plato  and  Aristotle.  On  the  other  side,  see  Prof.  Jowett's  Dialogues 
(if  Plato  translated  (vol.  iii.  p.  449,  sqq.) 

•  Another  exception  is  in  Eth.  Nic.  i.  6,  where  he  refers  to  the  fact 
of  Plato  having  been  his  friend. 

'  Mr  Poste,  in  his  Aristotle  on  Fallacies,  p.  95,  translates  the  words, 
Tfpl  ToO  avWoyi^taSai,  as  if  they  meant  "on  dialectic"  generally. 
But  the  general  opinion  is,  that  Aristotle  was  here  referring  to  his 
having  worked  out  the  forms  of  the  syllogism. 

*  Book  iii.  opens  with  the  same  words  with  which  hook  ii.  had 
concluded.  This  looks  as  if  Aristotle  had  returned  to  the  subject  after 
an  interval,  having  forgotten  the  exact  form  of  what  he  had  before 
written.  This  book  (c,  i.  §  10)  quotes  the  treatise  On  Poetry,  which 
most  have  been  written  in  the  meantime. 

°  L.  Spengel,  ivrayayii  re\vwv,  sive  Artium  Scrivtores,  &c.  (Stutt- 
gart, 1828). 

•  See  .411  Introdiution  to  Aristotle's  Rhetoric,  by  B.  M.  Cope,  ic. 
(London,  1867),  pp.  401-414,  where  the  evidence  on  this  point  is  briefly 
iiimm.ed  up.   ., 


totle'*  treatise.  The  work  itself  Is  representative  of  the 
school  of  the  Sophistical  Rhetoricians,  ?.  jd  abounds  in  those 
tricks  of  procedure^  which  gained  their  bad  name  for  the 
Sophists,  and  which  drew  forth  the  reprobation  both  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle.  Plato,^  indeed,  identified  rhetoric 
with  trickery,  and  refused  to  countenance  the  study  of  it; 
Aristotle,  who  often  exhibits  less  moral  earnestness,  but 
greater  intellectual  breadth  than  Plato,  thought  it  necessary 
that  this,  like  other  intellectual  fields,  should  be  exploited. 
He  thought,*  amongst  other  reasons,  that  uidess  this  were 
done,  truth  and  justice  would  sometimes  be  left  deprived 
of  proper  representation  and  support.  He  repudiates  the 
practice  of  the  earlier  rhetoricians,  who  had  based  tjieir 
"  Arts  "  entirely  on  appeals  to  the  passions.;  and  in  a  lArge 
and  manly  way  he  proceeds  to  develop  all  the  vaooua 
points  which  an  orator  must  keep  in  view,  and  to  indicate 
all  the.  kinds  of  knowledge  which  he  must  acquire  in  order 
to  be  master  of  his  profession.  In  so  doing,  Aristotla  baa 
displayed  his  extraordinary  power  of  exhausting  any  sub- 
ject to  which  he  gave  his  mind.  Hardly  anything  of 
importance  on  the  subject  of  Rhetoric  has  been  added  to 
what  he  wrote.  Take  the  most  powerful  and  subtle  speci- 
mens of  modern  oratory, — for  instance,  Shakspeare's  speech 
of  Mark  Antony  over  the  body  of  Caesar, — and  you  will 
find  the  rationale  of  every  -telling  point  set  forth  by 
anticipation  in  the  Rhetoric  of  Aristotle.  His  work  con- 
tains some  few  Greek  technicalities, — for  instance,  the 
doctrine  of  the  Enthymeme,^"  or  rhetorical  syllogism,— on 
the  precise  nature  of  which  commentators  are  not  agreed. 
But  the  main  bulk  of  the  treatise  consists  of  a  rich  collec- 
tion of  remarks  on  human  nature  and  life,  applicable  to  all 
periods.  In  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  the  world  which 
it  exhibits,  Aristotle's  Rhetoric  might  be  compared  with  the 
Essays  of  Lord  Bacon.  And  it  might  be  compared  with 
them  also  in  this  respect,  that  a  bad  and  MachiaveUan  use 
might  certainly  be  made  of  some  of  the  suggestions  which 
it  contains,  though  Aristotle  professes  only  to  give  them  to 
be  employed  in  the  interest  of  truth  and  justice.  The  third 
book,  on  Style,  is  excellent  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  is  less 
exhaustive  and  universally  applicable  than  the  former 
books,  which  treat  of  the  matter  of  speeches. 

Rhetoric  was  said  by  Aristotle  "  to  be  allied,  on  the  one 
hand  to  Dialectic,  on  the  other  hand  to  Ethics  ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, he  seems  to  have  gone  next  to  the  exploration  of  the 
latter  subject.  At  all  events  he  wrote  the  Nicomachean 
Ethics  }ater  than  the  Rhetoric.  When  we  compare  the  two 
treatises  together  we  are  struck  with  the  growth  of  mind 
which  has  taken  place  between  them.  The  Rhetoric  is  full 
of  ethical  definitions  of  happiness,  pleasure,  virtue,  friend- 
ship, and  the  like.  But  in  the  Ethics  these  are  all 
remodeOed,  and  made  far  deeper  and  more  exact. 

The  Kicoinachean  Ethics  was,  perhaps,  the  first  of  Aris- 
totle's extant  works  which  entered  upon  the  matter  of  know- 
ledge, as  distinct  from  the  theory  of  the  reasonings  by  which 
knowledge  is  obtained,  and  from  the  theory  of  the  state- 
ment by  which  knowledge  may  be  best  set  forth.  The 
moral  system  herein  contained  differs  from  the  ethics  of 
Plato,  first,  in  its  more  accurate  psychological  analysis,  in 
distinguishing  the  will  from  the  intellect,  and  in  making 
virtue  to  consist  in  a  formed  state  of  the  will,  rather  than 

'  Ph.,  p.  457,  sqq.        i 

'  Gorgias,  p.  465,  &c 

»  Rhel.,  i.  1,  12.  , 

"  The  Enthymeme  is  a  rhetorical  (i.e.,  con-demonstfative)  syllogism 
Its  premisses  are  "  signs"  and  "  probabilities."  Its  province  is  to  iho* 
likelihood,  not  certainty.  The  question  with  scholars  Is,  whether  it 
is  essential  to  the  Enthj-meme  that  one  of  its  premisses  should  be  left 
unexpressed.  See  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Lectures  on  Logic,  vol.  L  p.  386 
sqq.  ;  Mr  Cope'e  Introduction,  p.  103,  igj.  /  and  Crete's  At..  toU  L  p. 
291.  sqq. 

"  mut.,\.  2. 
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in  wise  insight ;  leeondly,  in  being  disconnected  from  anj 
assumption,  or  theory,  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul, — from 
all  that  we  should  call  "  Faith."  Whether  or  not  Aristotle 
denied  a  future  life  is  another  question  to  be  considered 
later.  But  at  all  events  he  constructed  ethics  independently 
of  such  a  doctrina  On  the  other  hand,  hia  system  differs 
from  the  modern  point  of  -view,  in  that  he  asks,  not, 
What  is  right?  what  is  our  duty?  or  what  is  the  ground 
of  moral  obligation?  but,  'RTiat  is  the  chief  good  for 
man?  In  order  to  answer  this  question,  he  calls  in  the  aid 
of  his  metaphysical  forms  of  thought,*  such  as  the 
doctrine  of  the  Four  Causes,  and  of  Actuality  and  Poten- 
tiality. From  these  he  deduces  that  the  chief  good  for 
man  most  consist  in  something  which  is  an  End  in  itself, 
and  that  it  must  be  found  in  the  actuality  of  the  human 
powers.  It  is  a  weak  point  in  the  system  that,  instead  of 
at  once  recognising  the  law  of  moral  obligation  as  the 
deepest  thing  in  man,  it  introduces^  the  idea  of  virtiie  and 
morality  in  a  dry  logical  way,  saying  that  the  chief  good 
for  man  must  be  the  actuality  of  his  powers  according  to 
their  own  proper  law  of  excellence  (kotci  ttiv  ohniav  apcrqv). 
Blaring  in  this  colourless  and  neutral  way  brought  in  the 
term  aperq  =-  excellence  or  virtue,  Aristotle  divides  it,  in 
relation  to  man,  into  moral  and  intellectual.  The  part  of 
his  work  which  treated  of  intellectual  excellence  is  lost,  or 
was  left  unwritten.  His  discussion  on  moral  excellence 
or  virtue  is  full  of  interest.  Its  salient  points  are — -first,  the 
doctrine  oi  the  formation  of  habits  or  states  of  mind; 
Hcond,  the  doctrine  of  "the  mean,"  as  the  essential  deter- 
minator  of  virtue ;  third,  a  brilliant  analysis  of  the  qifidities 
and  characters  which  were  reckoned  either  as  cardinal  or 
secondary  virtues  in  Greece.  On  Aristotle's  doctrine  of 
"the  mean"  a  word  must  be  said.  Objection  has  been 
made  to  it  in  modern  times,  on  the  ground  that  it  sets  up 
a  merely  quantitative  difference  Detween  virtue  and  vice. 
But  Aristotle's  point  of  view  was  thoroughly  Greek,  it  was 
based  on  the  analogy  of  Art.  When  we  speak  of  actions 
being  "right"  or  "wrong"  the  Greeks  spoke  of  them  as 
being  "beautifjii"  (xoXa)  or  "  ugly  "(aicrxpa).  In  all  Greek 
art  and  literature  the  great  aim  waj  to  avjaid^  the  "  too 
much"  and  the  "too  little,"  and  in  this  way  to  attain 
perfection.  Aristotle  only  followed  Greek  feeling,  and  the 
lead  of  Plato,'  in  applying  the  same  idea  to  morals.  It 
might,  indeed,  be  urged  that  this  idea  of  "  the  mean,"  of 
"neither  too  much  nor  too  little,"  is  a  negative  and  merely 
regulative  conception,  and  that  it  does  not  suffice  to 
explain  the  moral  beauty  of  the  phenomena  which  Aristotle 
had  in  view;  For  instance,  he  describes  the  brave  man* 
consciously  meeting  death  for  a  worthy  object,  and  con- 
sciously sacrificing  life  and  happiness,  and  much  that 
be  holds  dear,  because  he  feels  that  it  is  "  beautiful "  to  do 
80.  But,  so  far  as  we  can  learn  from  Aristotle,  the 
"beauty"  here  consists  in  exhibiting  neither  too  much  nor 
too  little  boldness,  but  the  exact  mean.  In  this  there  is 
obviously  something  inadequate  ;  but  the  fault  seems  to  lie, 
not  BO  much  in  lajdng  down  "the  mean"  as  the  law  of 
beauty,  but  rather  in  not  going  beyond  the  identification 
of  the  morally  admirable  with  the  beautiful  This  leaves 
each  moral  action,  or  course  of  conduct,  to  be  judged  of  as 
a  work  of  art.  The  proportions  in  each  case  are  relative, 
but  he  who  can  judge  aright  will  feel  the  harmony  or 
otherwise  of  the  details.  With  this  artistic  and  somewhat 
superficial  conception  of  morality,  Aristotle  is,  in  his  own 
way,  an  intuitionist.  •  He  thinks'  that    we  have  a  sense 


•  See  Grant's  Ethics,  vol.  L  essay  i. 

•  BOt.  Jfic.,  L  7,  16. 

f  Plato's  term  for  the  law  of  the  beantifol  n 
PhiUbua,  pp.  23-27,  and  0»nt's  Elhia,  esaj  i, 

•  EOi.  Jfie.,  UL  9,  4. 

•  Ses  Polities.  L  2,  18. 
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(alo-fljyo-is)  for  moral  beauty,  but  that  this  sense  exists  in 
perfection  in  the  wise  man  (<ftp6niun),  to  whom  in  all  cases 
must  be  the  ultimate  appeal  ■ 

But  the  whole  question  of  man's  moral  nature  is  really 
subsidiary  in  the  Ethics  of  Aristotle.  Eis  question  is, 
\^^lat  is  the  chief  good  for  man "  and  the  answer  to  this 
question  is.  It  must  consist  in  the  evocation  and  actuality 
of  man's  highest  faculty,  namely,  the  Reason.  Thus,  the 
highest  happiness  is  to  be  found  in  contemplation  and 
speculative  thought;  the  joys  of  the  philosopher  are  beyond 
compare.  A  satiiifaction  of  an  inferior  kind  is  to  be  found 
in  the  exercise  of  the  moral  virtues.  Such  is,  in  brief, 
the  view  which  Aristotle  gives  of  human  life.  He  eiclndea 
religion  from  his  consideration  of  the  subject,  though  his 
disciple,  Eudemus,'  in  restating  his  conclusions,  tries  to 
introduce  it.  The  same  question,  What  is  the  summum 
bonum  for  man?  has  been  answered  ia  somewhat  Eimilai] 
terms,  in  modem  times,  by  Spinoza.^ 

The  concluding  paragraphs  of  the  Nicomachean  Ethiet 
form  the  prelude  and  introduction  to  the  Politics  of  Aris- 
totle. Neither  virtue  nor  happiness,*  he  says,  can  be 
attained  by  the  individual  separately.  Moral  development 
and  the  realisation  of  our  powers  {aipyita)  require  as 
external  conditions  a  settled  community,  social  habits,  the 
restraint  and  protection  of  laws,  and  a  wisely-regulated 
system  of  public  education.  Man  is  by  nature  a  political 
creature ;  he  cannot  isolate  himself  without  becoming 
either  less  or  more  than  man  (^  6r]piov  r)  6«os).  Thus  the 
state  is  a  prime  necessity  to  man,  and,  indeed,  the  state 
is  prior  in  idea  to  the  individual,  that  is  to  say,  the  normal 
conception  of  man  is  of  man  in  a  state  of  civilisation,  and 
this  implies  beforehand  the  conception  of  a  state.  On  these 
grounds  Aristotle  went  on  from  his  Ethics  to  the  composi- 
tion of  his  Politics.  Some  little  time,*  however,  may  have 
elapsed  between  the  two  works.  This  is  suggested  by  the 
mature  and  free  handling  given  to  ethical  questions  when 
they  occur  in  the  Politics.  Aristotle,  with  his  usual  ten- 
dency to  seek  a  solid  basis  of  experiences  for  his  theories, 
may,  in  this  interval,  have  been  engaged  in  making  that 
remarkable  collection  called  the  Constitutions  (UoXiTeioi), 
which,  according  to  Diogenes  Laertius  (v.  27),  contained  a 
description  and  history  of  the  constitutions,  manners,  and 
usages  of  158  states,  and  of  which  numerous  fragments" 
remain.  However  t>ii.»i  may  be,  the  Politics,  as  we  possess 
them,  are  full  of  learning  and  information.  After  a 
preliminary  dissertation  on  the  family  as  a  unit  in  the  state, 
they  give  a  critical  history  of  previous  philosophical 
theories  of  politics,  and  an  examination  of  some  of  the 
chief  existing  constitutional  systems,  before  proceeding  to 
the  statement  of  Aristotle's  own  view.  The  treatise  ia 
unfinished ;  in  Bekker's  edition  it  breaks  off  in  the  middle 
of  Aristotle's  theory  of  education  (book  vui)  Some  have 
thought  that  this  unfinished  book  was  put  last  by  some 
editor  because  it  was  unfinished,  but  that  it  originally  stood 
earlier  in  the  treatise,  and  that  the  commonly  received 
order  of  the  books  should  be  transposed  as  follows  : — L  iL 
iii   viL  vui  iv.  tL  V.     It  is  forcibly  argued"  that  a  better 

•  See  Fritischioa,  Eudemi  Rhodii  Elhica  (Ratisbon,  1851),  p.  40, 
note,  p.  261,  note;  and  Grant's  Ethics,  essay  1. 

'  De  IntdUctus  Emmdatione,  iL  13,  14.  The  highest  good  (says 
Spinoza)  is  to  arrive  at  a  stale  consisting  in  knowledge  of  the  union 
which  the  ndnd  has  with  the  whole  of  nature,  and  to  be  able  to  enjoy 
that  state  in  common  with  other  individuals. 

»  Eth.  mc,  X.  10,  8-23  ;  Pol.,  L  2,  8,  9. 

*  Spengel  thinlu  that  "the  Politics  were  written  long  after  tbs 
JBlhics." 

'"  These,  as  collected  and  annotated  by  C.  F.  Kcamann,  are  given  In 
Bekker's  Oxford  edition  of  Aristotle. 

"  Seell.  Barth^lemy  St  IIilaire'aPo:t«ju«<filr«W&  (Paris,  1837); 
Spengel,  "  Oeber  die  Pol.  deu  Ar."  (Alkand.  der  Bayerisch.  Akad., 
1849) ;  Nickes,  De  Arist.  Polit.  Lib.  '3onn,  1861)  ;  and  Mr  Congreve's 
Pol.  of  Ar.  ^London.  1855.  1874). 
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logical  order  for  the  subject  matter  of  the  entire  treatise* 
is  thus  provided  ;  book  L  being  preliQiinary  on  the  family, 
book  ii.  being  critical  of  previous  theories  and  existing 
constitutions,  books  iiL  viL  viii.  giving  Aristotle's  own  con- 
ception of  an  ideal  state  (unfortunately  not  concluded  in 
the  most  interesting  part  of  all),-  books  iv.  vi  t.  forming 
a  return  from  the  ideal  point  of  view  to  practical  states- 
manship, and  suggesting  remedies  for  the  different  evils 
apparent  in  the  actual  Governments  of  Greece.  Suffice  it, 
however,  to  say  that  the  Politia  of  Aristotle  have  come 
down  to  us  in  a  fragmentary  condition,  not  carrying  out 
all  that  their  author  had  intended,  and  probably  never 
having  received  his  last  hand.  The  contents  of  this  work 
are  interesting,  firit,  from  an  antiquarian  point  of  view,  as 
throwing  a  flood  of  light  on  Grecian  history  ;  secondly, 
from  the  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  the  wise  remarks 
applicable  to  all  times  .with  which  they  abound.  On  the 
other  hand,  Aristotle's  considerations  are  too  much  confined 
to  Greek  states,  that  is,  to  states  on  an  extremely  small 
scale,  to  allow  of  his  political  theories  being  very  useful  in 
modern  times.  Owing  to  this  his  Politics  have  been  com- 
paratively little  studied.  It  is  said'  that  in  the  Italian 
republics,  from  their  resemblance  to  the  Greek  states, 
more  attention  thaa  elsewhere  was  paid  to  this  treatise. 
Aristotle  had  no  political  ties;  he  lived  at  Athens  as  a 
metic,  or  foreigner,  without  the  rights  or  duties  of  a 
citizen,  and  thus  he  was  in  a  position  to  writ^  with  the 
utmost  impartiality,  of  political  questions.  But  his  states- 
manship does  not  appear  to  have  extended  to  what  we 
ehould  call  the  "balance  of  power,"  by  which  national 
existence  might  be  preserved  and  guaranteed.  He  Ibiited 
his  view  to  the  well-being  of  each  little  state  within  itself, 
though  he  probably  would  not  have  objected  to,  and  perhaps 
even  contemplated,  the  hegemony  of  Macedonia,  provided 
that  imder  this  each  Greek  city  were  left  to  carry  on  its 
own  civic  life. 

His  ideal  state  contrasts  favourably,  from  a  scientific 
point  of  view,  with  that  of  Plato.  For  while  giving,  as  we 
have  seen  above,  great  and  predominant  weight  to  the  idea 
of  the  state,  he  refuses  to  allow  the  individual  and  the 
family  to  be  absorbed  by  the  state.  He  thus  resists  all 
approaches  to  that  communism-  which  was  carried  to  so 
great  extravagance  in  the  Republic  of  Plato.  The  form  of 
government  which,  ideally  speaking,  he  prefers,  is  a  wise 
monarchy  or  aristocracy, — some  government,  in  short,  in 
which  neither  wealth  nor  numbers  shall  be  permitted  to 
determine  everything.  In  some  points  it  must  be  confessed 
that  he  exhibits  a  .narrow  and  conservative  spirit,  and  a 
belief  in  the  divine  right  of  things  as  they  are,  which  puts 
him  at  a  disadvantage  in  comparison  either  with  Plato  or 
with  modem  views.  Thus,  despite  counter  opinions  in  his 
own  day,  he  maintains  the  institution  of  slavery  as  based 
on  natirre,  and  even  lays  it  down^  that  it  is  justifiable  to 
make  war  upon  and  reduce  to  slavery  those  races  who  were 
evidently  intended  by  nature  to  be  subject  In  accordance 
with  his  physiological  system,  he  treats  woman*  as  stunted 
man,  fixed  by  nature  in  a  position  of  inferiority;  and, 
therefore,  he  resists  Plato's  proposals  for  the  emancipation 
and  improved  education  of  women.  And  by  a  third  mis- 
application of  his  favourite  conception  of  "  nature,"  he 
denounces  interest'  as  unnatural,  money  being  a  mere 
instrument  of  exchange,  whereas  interest  unnaturally 
increases  it.  These  specimens  of  backwardness  of  thought 
all  occur  in  the  first  book  of  the  Politics,  and  may  serve  to 

'  See  Mr  Congrere,  Pot.  of  At.,  tntrodactioo,  p.  xiiil. 
>  Pol.,  u.  1,  3 ;  5,  28. 

•  Pol.,  i.  8,  12. 

*  PoU,  L  13,  7-11.  Cf.  A  celebrated  passage  oa  the  ch»r»cteristic« 
sf  female*,  Hi3t.  Animal.,  ix.  I. 

»  Pol.,  L  10,  4. 


show   how  much  "Truth  \&  the  daughter  of  Time."  and 

into  what  weaknesses  the  strongest  individual  minds  may 
fall  on  questions  not  yet  sufficiently  ventilated  and  sifted 
by  time.  From  his  unfinished  theory  of  education^  in  the 
eighth  book  of  the  Politics,  Aristotle  was  led  on  to  the 
composition  of  his  work  On  Poetry.  This  also  is  a  frag- 
ment, and  while  promising'  to  treat  of  tragedy,  comedy, 
and  epic  poetry,  it  treats  only  of  tragedy,  adding  a  few 
brief  remarks  on  epic  poetry,  and  omitting  comedy  alto- 
gether. Aristotle,  when  he  wrote  it,  had  not  yet  written 
the  third  book  of  his  Rhetoric,^  and  he  had  not  yet  got  the 
division  of  the  two  subjects  clear  in  his  mind;  for  he  intro- 
duces into  his  fragment  On  Poetry  observations  on  style, 
and  even  on  grammar,  which  would  have  been  more  appro- 
priate elsewhere. 

His  account  of  tragedy  is  a  profound  piece  of  Ksthetic 
philosophy.  By  implication  he  defends  tragedy  against 
Plato,  who  had  wished  to  banish  the  drama  from  his 
ideal  republic,  as  tending  to  make  men  unmanly.  In 
his  celebrated  definition  of  tragedy,'  Aristotle  says  that, 
"  by  pity  and  fear,  it  effects  the  purification  of  such  feel- 
ings.'' On  the  exact  meaning  of  these  terms  a  lively 
discussion^"  has  taken  place  in  Germany.  The  question 
is,  whether  "purification"  (<ta6ap<rts)  has  a  morsJ  signi- 
ficance, such  as  was  associated  with  the  term  in  the  Greek 
"  mysteries,"  or  whether  it  is  a  purely  medical  metaphor, 
and  means  simply  "  purging."  In  the  Politics  (viiL  7,  3) 
Aristotle  has  used  the  same  term  {Kadapcrii)  in  reference  to 
the  effect  of  certain  kinds  of  music,  and  had  promised  to 
give  a  fuller  explanation  of  it  in  his  treatise  On  Poetry ; 
but  this  promise  is  unfulfilled,  and  we  have  rather  to  go 
back  to  the  Politics^^  as  affording  most  light  on  the  subject 
The  result  of  the  discussion  seems  to  be  that  KaOapa-K  is  a 
medical  term,  and  that  Aristotle's  meaning  is  that  tragedy, 
by  causing  the  feelings  of  pity  and  fear  to  "  operate " 
pleasurably,  relieves'^  the  moral  nature  of  a  certain  burden. 
We  must  regret,  however,  that  the  fuller  disquisition  on 
>this  subject,  which  he  had  promised,  has  not  been  given. 
Much  stress  has  been  laid,  especially  by  the  French,  on 
"  the  unities  "  of  the  drama,  as  supposed  to  be  prescribed 
by  Aristotle  On  Poetry.  But  in  reality  he  attaches  no 
importance  to  the  external  "  unities  "  of  time  and  place. 
In  enumerating  the  differences  between  tragedy  and  epic 
poetry,  he  says,'^  that  "  the  one  generally  tries  to  limit  its 
action  to  a  period  of  twenty-four  hours,  or  not  much  to 
exceed  that,  while  the  other  is  unlimited  in  point  of  time." 
But  he  does  not  lay  this  down  as  a  law  for  tragedy.  The 
peculiarity  of  the  Greek  drama,  in  which  a  chorus  remained 
constantly  present  and  the  curtain  never  fell,  almost  neces- 
sitated "  the  unities,"  but  Aristotle  only  concerns  him- 
self with  internal  unity,  which  he  says  that  tragedy  must 
have  in  common  with  every  other  work  of  art,'*  and 
which  consists  in  making  every  part  bear  an  organic  rela- 
tion to  the  whole,  so  that  no  part  could  be  altered  or 
omitted  without  the  whole  suffering.  This  principle,  much 
more  valuable  than  that  of  "  the   unities,"  is  habitually 

*  See  an  interesting  sonunary  of  Aristotle's  views  on  thLj  sahject, 
Kational  Education  in  Great,  inthelth  Century  B.C.,  by  A.  S.  Wilkin^ 
(London,  1873),  pp.  135-167. 

'  Poet,  vi.  1. 

'  See  note  4,  p.  617. 

»  Po:L,  vi.  2. 

'"  See  Aristotela  iter  Kunst,  Utondert  tber  TragSdie,  von  Dr  J.  R 
Reinkens  (Vienna,  1870),  pp.  78-167,  in  whicb  the  controTerey  » 
STiDimari^d. 

'^  Besides  the  pusage  abore  qnoted,  there  is  another  place  in  the 
Pol.  where  the  terms  tarfula  and  S<to>  are  need  to  express  the  reliel 
of  the  passions  procnred  by  indulging  them,  PoL,  u.  7,  11,  12. 

'^  Pol..  Tiii.  7,  6,  raffi  ylyv(ff6ai  rm  ci^aptfir  coi  mov^i^tffBat 
fit$'  ijSorris. 

"  Poet.,  V.  8. 

"  PotL,  rilL  4. 
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yiolated  by  all  but  the  fow  firet-rat«  works  of  fiction  of  the 
present  day.       ,  •.    _ 

The  Jthetoric,  the  Nieomachean  Ethics,  the  Politics, 
and  the.  fragment  On,  Poetry,  make  up  the  sum  of 
Aristotle's  extant  contributions  to  "  practical '"  and  "  pro- 
ductive "  philosophy.  We  have  now  to  follow  him  into  the 
"  speculative  "  part  of  his  system,  consisting  of  a  rich 
series  of  physical  and  physiological  treatises.  In  this 
department  the  results  arrived  at  2200  years  ago  by  Aris- 
totle come  into  sharp  contrast  with  the  achievements  of 
modem  science  "up  to  the  present  day.  Those  who  enter 
upon  the  comparison  are  apt  to  ran  into  one  of  two 
extremes,*^-either  to  pass  un discriminating  eulogies  on 
Aristotle,  and  to  credit  him  with  impossible  anticipations 
of  future  discovery,  or  to  treat  him  with  undue  disparage- 
ment, as  utterly  false  in  method  and  puerile  in  his  views 
of  nature.  It  ia  only  owing  to  Aristotle's' real  greatness 
that  such  a  comparison  could  for  a  moment  be  made, —  for 
what,  comparatively  speaking,  could  be  expected  of  a  philo- 
sophy 2000  years  old  in  respect  of  the  sciences  of  observa- 
tion and  experiment,  whose  very  essence  consists  in  gradual 
advance  from  one  now  vantage  point  to  another  1  To  do 
personal  justice  to  Aristotle,  we  must  conceive,  as  a  matter 
of  fancy,  what  it  would  have  been  if  he  could  have  had 
one  of  the  great  modern  discoveries  imparted  to  him, — the 
Copernican  system,  or  the  law  of  gravitation,  or  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood,  or  the  analyses  of  air  and  water,  or  the 
conservation  of  energy  ;  if  he  could  have  had  any  modern 
instrument  of  observation,  such  as  the  telescope  or  micro- 
bcope,  or  even  the  thennometer  or  barometer,  placed  in  his 
hands.  How  swiftly  would  he  have  used  such  an  advan- 
tage !  what  new  and  ramifying  deductions  and  inductions 
he  would  have  made  I  how  radicaUy  he  would  have  had 
modified  many  of  his  views  !  But  all  this  was,  of  course, 
impossible.  Physical  knowledge  was  in  its  infancy ; 
Anstotle  could  only  staii.  where  his  predecessors  left  oflf ;  he 
laid  the  foundation  of  many  sciences,  and  wherever  simple 
observati6n  was  adequate, — as,  for  instance,  in  politics  and  in 
some  parts  of  natural  history, — his  achievements  were  com- 
plete and  surprising.  But  for  the  greater  realms  of  science 
he  had  no  starting  point  and  no  appliances  ;  he  could  only 
slightly  modify  the  almost  childlike  views  of  the  Greeks, 
and  rest  content  with  such  unverified  hypotheses^  as  seemed 
to  him  best  to  cohere  together,  and  to  explain  the  nature 
of  things.  Thus,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  con- 
sidered the  earth  to  be  stationary  and  the  centre  of  the 
world,  with,the  seven  planets  (including  as  such  the  sun 
and  moon)  moving  round  it  in  oblique  courses  to  the  left, 
while  the  outer  heaven  or  sphere  of  the  stars — composed 
not  of  perishable  matter,  but  of  divine  ether — he  thought 
to  move  from  left  to  right,  with  perfect  and  regular  motion 
ssturning  on  itself,  deriving  its  motion  from  the  encom- 
passing Godhead, — that  essence  which  moves  things,  but 
is  not  moved  itself.  Such  jivas,  according  to  the  belief  of 
Aristotle,  the  framework  of  the  universe ;  and  the  order' 
of  his  physical  treatises  corresponds  with  the  filling  up  of 
this  framework.  Of  his  method  it  may  bo  said,  in  one 
I'ord,  that  no  one  was  ever  more  keen  than  he  to  make 
"fact  "  (to  oTi)  the  basis  of  every  theory.     It  is  not  to  be 

*  Tbia  8ul)ject  may  be  studied  in  Mr  Lewes's  Aristotle,  a  Chapter 
from  the  History  of  Science,  referred  to  in  note  5,  p.  511.  Mr  Lewes 
quoted  some  of  the  principal  eulogies  upon  Aristotle's  scientific  merits. 
H«  himself  affords  an  instance  of  the  opposite  extreme,  being  in  many 
points  too  hard  upon  Aristotle. 

*  There  are  some  interesting  remarks  on  the  position  of  a  Greek 
philosopher  of  the  4tb  century  B.C.  in  relation  to  physical  science,  in 
Professor  Jovrett's  Dialogues  of  Plato,  translated  (Oxford,  1871),  vol.  ii 
p.  503,  sqg.  in  the  introduction  to  the  "  TiraaeuB." 

*  See  Dr  L«onhard  Spengel's  paper  on  this  subject,  Abhandlungtn 
Jtr  Philot.-philol.  Klasse  der  Baycrischen  Akadeviie,  6th  vol.  %\ 
dir.  p.  142  (Monich,  1849). 


supposed  for  a  moment  that  he  attempted  to  explain  natiirtf 
by  means  of  the  syllogism.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
art  of  experimenting,  and  the  exact  quantitative  record  of 
observations  had  not  been  developed.  So  Aristotle  wa» 
often  quite  destitute  of  the  appropriate  "  facts "  for  a 
particular  inquiry,  and  sometimes  deceived  in  the  "facta" 
upon  which  he  founded.  And  his  training  as  a  dialecti- 
cian was  in  some  respects  a  disadvantage  to  him,  as  it  led 
him  to  depend'  too  much  on  the  evidence  of  language  in 
forming  his  theories  of  nature. 

The  logical  order  of  the  physical  treatises,  and,  probably 
to  a  great  extent,  the  actual  order  of  their  composition,  ia 
as  foUows  : — \st,  The  Physical  Discourse,  in  eight  books, 
forms  an  introduction  to  the  entire  subject.  It  is,  as  Hegel 
called  it,  "  a  Metaphysic  of  Physic."  It  treats  of  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Existence,  Matter  and  Form,  Nature,  Motion, 
Time,  Space,  the  Unmoved  First  Mover,  and  the  Ever- 
moved,  i.e.,  the  sphere  of  the  outer  heaven,  id,  The. 
treatise  On  the  Heavens,  in  four  books,  naturally  succeeds  j 
and  Aristotle,  thus  beginning  with  the  periphery  and 
divinest  part  of  the  universe,  descends  gradually  to  the  region 
of  the  material  and  perishable.  In  so  doing  it  becomes 
necessary  to  him  to  consider  the  causes  of  those  changes, — 
that  passing  into  and  out  of  existence, — which  had  no  placo 
in  the  higher  region.  Therefore,  2>d,  the  treatise  On 
Generation  and  Destruction,  in  two  books,  gives  us  Aris- 
totle's theory  of  the  Hot  and  the  Cold,  and  the  Wet  and 
the  Dry, — pairs  of  opposites,  the  first  pair  active,  and  the 
second  pair  passive,  which  by  their  combinations  and 
mutual  workings  produce  the  four  elements  (Hot  and  Dry  =• 
Fire,  Hot  and  Wet  =  Air,  Cold  and  Dry  =  Earth,  Cold 
and  Wet  =  Water),  and  form  the  ground  for  all  natural 
changes,  ith.  The  Meteorologies,  in  three  books,  treat  of  thtt 
region  of  the  planets,  comets,  and  meteors, — a  region  ever 
full  of  change  and  alteration.  The  fourth  book  of  this 
treatise  does  not  logically  belong  to  it,  for  in  it  Aristotle 
develops  his  theory  of  two  exhalations — the  steamy  or  wet, 
and  the  smoky  or  dry — which,  being  imprisoned  within  the 
earth,  produce,  the  former  the  metals,  and  the  latter  th» 
rocks,  and  such  other  minerals  as  are  incapable  of  bemg 
melted.  This  theory,  which  seems  to  be  a  dim  fore- 
shadowing of  the  doctrine  of  crystallisation,  takes  us  out  of 
the  mid-air  below  the  surface  of  the  earth.  It  is,  theref orej 
out  of  place  ;  but  almost  everything  in  Aristotle  must  ba 
looked  upon  as  unfinished.  5/A,  The  treatise  On  the  Part* 
of  Animals,  in  four  books,  leads  the  way  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  organic  life.  It  contains  Aristotle's  physiological 
distinction  between  homogeneous  and  unhomogoneous  sub- 
stances (b)Loiofi(p^  and  avofioiofxtprj),  i.e.,  tissues  and  organs. 
This  distinction,  which  is  recognised  still  as  perfectly  valid, 
gives  a  scale  of  ascension  from  the  inorganic  to  the  organic 
world.  First,  Heat  and  Cold,  ic,  form  the  simple  ele- 
ments ;  out  of  the  elements  are  formed  the  homogeneous 
substances  or  tissues  ;  out  of  these  are  formed  the  organs, 
out  of  the  organs  the  organised  being.  •  As  a  principle  of 
method,  Aristotle  lays  it  down*  that  all  which  is  common 
to  the  various  species  of  living  beings  should  be  discussed 
before  entering  upon  their  specific  differences.  Therefore, 
Wi,  the  treatise  On  Soul  follows  next  in  order,  which, 
as  Spengel  observes  (see  note  3),  is  not  to  be  regarded  as 
a  work  on  psychology  in  the  modern  sense,  but  as  a  physi- 
ological treatise  on  the  soul  or  vital  principle  common  to 
all  living  beings.  And  next  follow,  7th,  the  so-caUed  Parva 
Naiuralia,  which  form  appendices  to  the  three  books  On 
Soul,  and  treat  physiologicaUy  of  sense  and  sensation,' 
youth  and  age,  sleep  and  waking,  and  other  phenomena 
attaching  to  life  in  general*  8<A,  The  short  essay  On 
Locomotion  of  Animals  shows  how  various  organs  in  the 
— ^ —  <. 

♦  De  Part.  Anim.,  L  1,  4-7. 
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rarious  creatures  are  adapted  by  nature  for  this  purpose. 
9iA,  The  elaborate  treatise,  in  five  books,  On  Generation 
of  Animals,  works  out  this  subject  with  astonishing  fulness. 
And,  \Qlh,  the  great  work  entitled  Researches  about  Ani. 
malt,  in  ten  books,  in  which  Aristotle  exhibits  an  acquaint- 
ance, more  or  less  intimate,  with  about  500  species,' 
crowns  the  series  of  his  physical  writings,  and  certainly 
constitutes  one  of  his  greatest  achievements. 

There  were  two  other  treatises  which  Aristotle  had 
proposed'  to  himself  to  write,  as  belonging  to  this  irpay- 
fiOTfio,  or  department,  namely,  one  On  the  Physiology  of 
Plants,  and  one  On  Disease  and  Health,  so  far  as  belongs 
to  Physical  Philosophy.  But  neither  of  these  intentions, 
flo  far  as  we  know,  was  executed  by  him. 

Last  of  Aristotle's  extant  and  undoubtea  works,  we  have 
to  deal  with  the  Metaphysics.  We  cannot  accept  the 
opinion  expressed  by  Valentine  Kose'  that  this  work  was 
written  before  the  Physical  Discourse  and  the  other  kindred 
books  which  have  just  been  enumerated.  Doubtless  many 
of  the  metaphysical  conceptions  were  pretty  complete  in 
Aristotle's  head  before  he  wrote  on  physics,  but  that  is 
another  question.  The  very  name  "  Jletaphysics"  (see  before, 
■note  8,  p.  514)  embodies  a  strong  tradition  that  the  work 
to  which  it  has  been  applied  came  "after  the  physical 
■works."  Secondly,  There  is  another  tradition*  that  this 
treatise  was  sent  to  Eudemus  for  revision,  and  that  while 
Eudemus  was  suggesting  some  improvements  in  the  arrange- 
ment, Aristotle  died.  Thirdly,  there  are  four  places'  in 
the  physical  writings  which  put  off  the  discussion  of  certain 
•questions  as  belonging  to  "first  philosophy,"  just  as  in  the 
Ethics*  other  questions  are  put  off  as  belonging  to  physics. 
Fo-irthly,  The  Metaphysics  are  quoted  in  no  genuine  work 
of  Aristotle's,  but  only  in  the  book  On  the  Motion  of. 
Animals,''  now  generally  attributed  to  a  later  Peripatetic. 
Fifthly,  The  doctrine  of  causes  seems  to  be  handled  in  a 
more  mature  way  in  the  Metaphysics  than  in  the  physical 
writings.  Sixthly,  In  no  less  than  twelve  places^  of  the 
Metaphysics  the  physical  treatises  appear  to  be  referred  to. 
There  is  good  ground,  then,  both  external  and  internal,  for 
believing  that  the  Metaphysics  were  among  the  latest  of 
Ari.s^otle'8  works  and  thev  were  certainly  not  finished  by 
him. 

As  the  work  stands  in  Bekkers  edition,  it  consists  of 
thirteen  books,  exclusive  of  the  brief  fragment  which  suc- 
ceeds book  i.,  and  is  marked  as  A  EAATTON,  or  I.  Minor. 
This  fragment  was  attributed  by  ancient'  tradition  to 
Pasides,  and  is  probably  un-Aristotelian.    It  merely  contains 

'  See  Die  T%ieTarten  des  A  ristotela,  von  der  Klas$en  der  Siingethiere, 
Vogcl,  ReptUicn,  und  Insecten,  von  Carl  J.  Sundevall,  Uebersetzung 
aus  Jem  Schwedischen  (Stockholm,  1863).  Prof.  Sundevall  estimates 
the  total  number  of  mammals  indicated  and  described  by  Aristotle 
to  have  been  about  70  ;  of  birds,  150  ;  of  reptiles,  20  ;  and  of 
fishes,  116  ;  making  altogether  356  species  of  vertebrate  animals. 
Of  the  invertebrate  classes,  about  60  species  of  insects  and  arachnids 
leem  to  have  been  known  to  Aristotle  ;  some  24  crustaceans  and 
innelids,  and  about  40  molluscs  and  radiates.  See  The  Natural  His- 
U>Ty  RevieW'/or  1864,  page  494. 

'  De  Sensu,  iv.  14  ;  De  Oen.  Animal.,  L  2,  1  ;  Be  Long.  Vit.,  i.  4, 
n.  8.  In  ^15^  Anim.,  v.  1,4,  tffirep  ttpurai  iv  rp  dcwpff  t^  Tf pi 
•vv  ^vTuv,  fXprjTat  is  probably  a  misreading  for  tioii<T(Tca. 

'  De  Ar.  Lib.  Ord.  et  Auct.,  pp.  135-232. 

•  See  Brandis,  Schol.  in  Ariit.,  519,  b.  33. 

•  Quoted  by  Bonitz,  Ar.  UUaphysica  (Bonn,  1849),  p  4 

•  Kth.  Nic,  viii.  1,  7,  &c. 

'  This  little  treatise  bears  all  the  marks  of  being  a  monograph  in 
which  the  conclusions  out  of  various  parts  of  Aristotle's  physical, 
psychological,  and  metaphysical  writings  are  amplified  and  brought 
together.  Rose  gives  arguments  to  show  that  the  physiology  of  this 
book,  and  of  the  treatise  On  Brealji,  belongs  to  a  medical  school 
(Praiagoras,  Erasistratus,  &c.)  later  than  the  time  of  Aristotle.  He 
admits  the  De  Motu  Animal,  to  have  been  compiled  by  some  very 
»ble  Peripatetic,  De  Ar.  Lib.  Ord.  et  Auct.,  pp.  162-174. 

•  See  Bonitz,  p.  5 

•  See  Brandis,  Schol.  in  Arist.,  p.  539,  a.  41, 
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some  very  general  remarks  on  the  search  for  principles. 
Book  iv.  is  a  sort  of  glossary  of  the  various  meanings  in 
which  certain  philosophical  (but  not  exclusively  metaphysi- 
cal) words  are  used.  It  may  have  been  jotted  down  by 
Aristotle  him.?elf,  and  have  been  found  among  his  papers  ; 
but  it  is  only  through  injudicious  editing  that  it  can  have 
been  incirted  in  this  work.  Book  x.  is  quite  peculiar  ;  the 
first  half  of  it  (chapters  1-7)  is  a  brief  restatement  (by 
Aristotle  himself,  as  Bonitz  thinks)  of  the  conclusions  of 
books  iL  iii  v.;  the  second  half  is  an  un-Aristotelian 
epitome  of  part  of  the  Physical  Discourse.  ,  Even  making 
these  deductions,  the  remainder  of  the  work  is  not  homo- 
geneous, but  is  resolvable  into  two  separate  treatises  :  tha 
first  being  intended  to  set  forth  Aristotle's  system  of  meta- 
physic,  and  consisting  of  books  L  ii.  iii.  v.  ■vi.  ■vii.  viii., 
which  give  the  history  of  former  systems  and  the  ground- 
work of  his  own.  The  second  treatise  is  contained  in  book 
xi,  which,  after  a  short  sketch  of  the  nature  of  substance 
in  general,  ends  in  a  dissertation  upon  the  nature  of  God. 
Books  ix.  (on  Unity)  and  xii.  xiii.  (on  the  Pythagorean  and 
Platonic  systems  of  numbers  and  ideas),  appear  to  have 
been  intended  for  the  first  treatise,  but  they  remain  as 
mere  materials  for  a  magnum  opus  which  was  never 
achieved.  We  see,  then,  out  of  what  disjecta  membra  the 
Metaphysics  of  Aristotle,  as  they  stand  in  our  editions,  are 
composed.  How  far  the  making  up  of  them  into  their 
present  form  is  due  to  Eudemus  and  the  earlier  Peripa- 
tetics, how  far  to  the  editorial  hand  of  Andronicus,  we  can- 
not teH 

Among  the  many-sided  merits  of  Aristotle  most  be 
mentioned  the  example  set  by  him  of  making  the  history  of 
opinion  on  each  subject  the  prelude  to  a  scientific  considera- 
tion of  the  subject  itelf.  In  the  first  book  of  his  Meta- 
physics he  sketches  the  leading  doctrines  of  his  predecessors 
on  the  first  principles  of  existence.  He  thus  becomes, the 
father  of  the  history  of  philosophy,  a  study  which  has 
been  taken  up  anew  and  much  developed  during  the  pre- 
sent century.  His  brief  and  masterly  sketch  is,  however, 
open  to  the  charge  of  not  doing  sufficient  justice  to  the 
different  points  of  view  of  former  philosophers.  And  his 
polemic  against  Plato's  doctrine  of  Ideas,  which  is  several 
times  repeated'"  in  his  extant  writings,  has  the  appearance 
of  captiousness,  and  of  misrepresenting  the"  doctrine  which 
it  impugns.  Aristotle  himself  never  discarded  idealism. 
He  declared  that  universal,  and  the  truths  apprehensible 
by  the  highest  reason,  were  "  by  nature  nrore  known"" 
than  indi'vidual  concrete  phenomena,  and  the  facts  appre- 
hended by  sense.  But  yet  he  had  the  strongest  bias  to- 
wards physical  research  and  empirical  observation.  A 
modern  physical  philosopher  might  have  been  content  to 
foUow  out  his  own  special  inquiries  without  seeking  a 
general  scheme  for  the  universe.  But  Aristotle  had  to 
form  a  theory  of  the  whole,  leaving  scope,  aftemards, 
for  the  separate  physical  sciences.  The  idealism  of  Plato 
did  not  do  this ;  it  left  no  place  for  matter,  motion,  oi 
change ;  when  followed  out  it  reduced  all  but  the  ldea< 
to  the  category  of  the  non-existent  Aristotle,  to  rescue 
all  nature  from  theoretical  annihilation,  introduced  a  term 
between  the  existent  and  the  non-existent,  namely,  th? 
"  potential "  (Si'ra/119).  On  the  one  hand,  the  potential 
does  not  exist,  for  as  yet  it  has  no  qualities  ;  on  the  othes 
hand,  it  does  exist,  for  some  change  brings  the  "  actual  '■' 


"  See  a  critical  examination  of  all  the  places  in  Teller's  Platonitcfu 
Studien  (Tubingen,  1839),  pp.  199-300. 

"  Plato  by  no  means  consistently  maintained  the  doctrine  of  Ideas, 
as  commonly  attributed  to  him.  In  the  Parmenides  he  himself  draws 
out  the  obj.ection3  which  may  bo  urged  against  the  system.  And, 
wonderful  to  relate,  Aristotle  uses  some  of  these  very  objections  Id 
attacking  Plato  I 

"  Topics,  Ti.  4, 1-10,  and  tee  note  13,  p.  51*. 
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(fv«py«a)  into  existence,  and  thia  could  not  be  without 
implying  the  previous  existence  of  the  potential.  The 
universe,  according  to  Aristotle,  ia  a  continuoua  chain  ;  at 
the  one  end  is  the  purely  potential — matter  without  form 
or  qualities ;  at  the  other  end  is  pure  unconditioned 
f  actuality,  the  ever  existent,  or  God. 

(  Keflection  upon  the  relations  of  the  potential  and  the 
\  actual  shows  the  world  to  have  been  eternal,  for  the  actual 
must  always  have  preceded  the  potential ; '  the  seed  is  the 
potentiality  of  the  plant,  and  the  plant  must  always  have 
preceded  the  seed,-  the  fowl  the  egg,  <tc.  Thus,  all  the 
system  of  cause  and  effect,  which  makes  up  what  ia  called 
"nature,"  has  been  and  will  be,  according  to  Aristotle,  of 
eternal  duration,  and  is  only  slightly  modified  and  altered 
by  two  uncalculablo  elements'  of  causation, — chance  and 
the  will  of -man. 

"Nature,"  or  the  system  prevailing  from  the  earth  up- 
wards  through  the  planetary  sphere,  is  full  of  reason;  it 
does  nothing  in  vain.*  The  formal  cause,  the  form,  or  per- 
fection, of  each  thing,  is  generally  to  bo  identified  with  the 
final  cause,  or  end,  at  which  nature  aims.  Matter,  rising 
from  the  merely  potential,  through  the  four  elements  into 
various  substances,  is  the  material  cause;  and  the  efficient, 
or  motive  cause  is  supplied  by  the  active  powers  of  heat 
and  cold.  Nature,  however,  is  impersonal,  and  to  speak 
of  it  as  pervaded  by  reason,  has  all  the  appearance  of 
pantheism.  But  yet  in  the  system  of  Aristotle  there  was 
a  God  who  was  not  part  of  nature.  Aristotle's  utterances 
on  this  subject  are  obscure  ;  he  speaks  of  the  unmoved 
ilover  of  all  things  at  one  time'  as  if  He  supplied  motion 
to  the  periphery  of  heaven,  at  another  as  if  He  moved 
things  by  desire,  under  the  form  of  the  Good.  But,  at  all 
events.  He  is  personal :  He  enjoys  for  ever  that  bliss  which 
we  can  only  at  brief  moments  attain  to  ;  His  life  is  the 
thinking  upon  thought.  In  all  this  there  is  something 
incomplete,  and  the  different  points  of  view  are  not 
reconciled.  Aristotle  argues  that"'  God  could  not,  as 
thought,  have  any  object  of  thought  inferior  to  himself, 
else  the  divine  thought,  by  thinking  upon  an  inferior 
object,  would  suffer  change  and  degradation.  God,  there- 
fore, can  only  think  upon  himself.  This  argument  would 
seem  to  foreclose  the  possibility  of  either  Providence  or 
prayer.  There  is  something  Eastern  in  this  idea  of  a  God 
absorbed  in  self-meditation;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
observe  that  Aristotle,  while  considering  no  trouble  too 
great  to  obtain  excellence  in  any  little  point  of  apt,  or 
icience,  or  morals,  or  politics, — still,  in  comparison  with 
the  great  universe,  makes  human  affairs  of  relatively  little 
importance.  But  yet,  within  the  sphere  of  nature,  man  is, 
according  to  him,  the  highest  product — indeed,  the  one 
end  for  which  all  the  arrangements  of  nature  are  but 
means.'  Nor  does  man  himself  fall  wholly  within  the 
sphere  of  nature.  Every  natural  soul  is  the  ultimate  expres- 
sion (tvTcA.cxeia)  of  a  corresponding  physical  body.  But 
in  the  human  soul  there  is  something  which  has  no  physical 
substratum,  which  came  in  from  without.^  And,  if  not 
physical,  this  something  must  belong  to  the  ethereal  essence 

'  iletaphyt.,  viii.  8,  1-11. 

•  A  similar  doctrine  to  this  was  stated  by  Sir  W.  Thomson  in  his 
address  to  the  British  AsBociation,  1871.  He  said,  "I  am  ready  to 
adopt  as  an  article  of  scientific  faith,  true  through  all  space  and  through 
kU  time,  that  li/e  proceedt  from  life,  and  from,  nothing  but  life."  His 
nggestion  as  to  our  own  globe  was  "  that  life  originated  on  this 
earth  through  moss-gro^-n  fragments  from  the  ruins  of  another  World, " 

•  Elh.  Nie.,  iii,  3,  7,  Ac. 

•  See  the  whole  of  book  ii.  of  the  Physical  Discourse 

•  Se«  the  dissertation  on  the  nature  of  God,  Melaph.,  xi.  c.  6-10. 

•  ilitaph.,  li.  9,  4. 

'  See  Potit.,  i.  8,  11,  where  it  is  said  that  "  plants  are  evidently  for 
tbe  sake  of  animals,  and  animals  for  the  sake  of  man  ;  thus  nator'*, 
which  does  nothiog  in  vain,  has  made  all  things  for  the  sake  of  man.'' 

"  Di  Oen.  Animal.,  ii,  3,  9,  10. 


of  which  the  outer  heavens  and  the  self-conscioua,  happy 
stars  are  composed.  Thus  man,  by  his  reason,  has  a  direct 
connection  with  the  sphere  of  the  eternal  and  the  blessed. 
The  question  then  arises  whether  the  individual  man  can 
look  forward  to  immortality.  On  this,  regardless  of  Plato's 
elaborate  pictures  of  a  Hell,  a  Purgatory,  and  a  Heaven, 
Aristotle  says  nothing.  In  one  celebrated  passage"  he 
makes  reason  twofold,  the  active  and  the  passive,  of  which 
the  active  reason,  and  it  alone,  is  indestructible  ;  but  if 
this  be  incapable  of  receiving  impressions,  it  would  eeem 
that  all  our  memory, — in  short,  all  that  constitutes  human 
individuality,- -is  doomed  to  extinction.  But  Aristotle 
never  says  so  in  express  terms,  and  therefore  h4s  given 
scope  for  much  controversy  in  modern  times  as  to  his 
opinion.'" 

Returning  to  his  psychology,  we  find  that^'  he  considers 
knowledge  to  imply  a  certain  similarity,  if  not  identity, 
between  the  subject  and  the  object.  Therefore,  tlie  higher 
reason  in  apprehending  universuls,  apprehends  something 
homogeneous  with  itself, — something,  in  short,  ethereal. 
This  would  bring  the  Aristotelian  univcrsals  very  near  to 
the  Platonic  ideas,  but  that  he  maintains'-  that  the  univcr- 
sals are  always  immanent  in  the  individuals,  never  tran- 
scendental, or  existing  by  themselves.  But  this  doctrine 
widely  separates  Aristotle  from  the  modern  experimental 
school,  though,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  trace  of  his 
having  believed  in  "  innate  ideas "  upon  any  subject. 
Aristotle,  like  Locke,  considered  each  human  mind  to  be 
originally  a  blank  tablet,  but  ho  would  not  agree  with 
Locke  that  this  tablet  is  written  upon  by  external  objects, 
he  would  rather  say  that,  by  the  joint  action  of  the  active 
and  the  passive  reason,  the  tablet  writes  upon  itself,  and 
that  there  is  much  in  our  knowledge  which  comes  from  the 
nature  of  the  intellect  itself.  Two  doctrines  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  hia,  system  :  1st,  the  principle  of  contradic- 
tion,— that  a  thing  must  be  either  A  or  not  A  ;  2d,  the 
dualistic  opposition,  throughout  the  universe,  of  reason  and 
matter.  In  modern  times  we  have  been  long  accustomed 
to  think  of  this  world  as  having  had  a  beginning,  jind 
recent  theories  of  "  development "  are  attempts  at  .  a 
speculative  history  of  nature  gradually  arriving  at  its  pre- 
sent condition.  Such  theories  have  nothing  to  correspond 
to  them  in  the  system  of  Aristotle,  for  in  his  view  the  pre- 
sent fabric  of  the  world  has  had  an  eternal  existence,  and 
nature  is  fixed,  being  only  8lightly_  varied  by  the  clement 
of  chance.  He  admits,  indeed,  a  process  of  development 
in  human  society,- but  in  order  to  adapt  this  process  to  a, 
fixed  and  eternal  frame  of  things  he  announces"  the 
curious  opinion,  that  the  human  race  has  repeatedly 
brought  to  perfection  all  art,  science,  and  philosophy,,  and 
has  on  each  occasion  been  swept  away  by  some  wide- 
spread catastrophe  or  convulsion  of  nature,  leaving  only 
a  few  individuals  to  repropagate  the  race,  and  to  begin 
again  the  development  of  civilisation  out  of  the  merest 
rudiments. 

In  endeavouring  to  bring  forward,  in  a  brief  spac'e,  some  of 
the  salient  characteristics  of  Aristotle,  we  have  been  led  to 
mention  chiefly  those  points    on    which    he  differs    most 

'  De  Anima,  iii,  5,  2. 

'"  Averroes  made  for  himself  a  bad  name  by  pushing  the  words  of 
Aristotle  to  their  logical  conclusion.  On,  the  other  hand,  St  Thomas 
Aquinas  argued  in  favour  of  Aristotle's  belief  in  immortality.  Spengel, 
apparently,  takes  the  latter  view  (see  note  3,  p.  520)  ;  he  quotes  with 
approval  an  anonymous  ancient — 'On  TWdruy,  ipriirl,  <to!  'Apio-TortATis 
iQavaToy  iftoias  \fyov(rt  T^v  i^vxvi',  xtiif  rifes  fis  rht^  'ApiaroTf\ovr 
fovy  oi/K  4}ji^aQvvovrts  Bi/j)rTiv  vofii^ovtriv  avrbt/  Ktyfiv-  See  somft 
criticisms  on  Crete's  view,  Ed.  Pev.,  No.  278,  pp.  553-556, 

"  See  Die  Erkenntiiisstheorie  des  Aristclles,  von  Dr  F.  Kami>e 
'Leipsic,  1870),  p.  316,  sqq. 

••  Post.  Analyt.,  i.  11,  1,  ic 

»  iletaphya.,  xl.  8,  19, 
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widely  from  the  modern  point  of  view,  and  wliich,  there- 
fore, are  his  points  of  weakness.  Much  that  the  world 
has  accepted  from  him,  many  a  solid  mass  of  wisdom 
and  good  sense,  to  be  found  in  his  writings,  we  have  been 
ebliged  to  pass  over  in  silence.  On  most  subjects  Aris- 
totle is  no  longer  an  authority,  but  yet,  for  many  reasons 
his  works  are  well  worth  study.  First,  on  account  of  the 
important  part  they  have  borne  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
No  one  who  aspires  to  cultivation  can  dispense  with  a 
historical  knowledge  of  the  thought  of  Europe,  and  Ari.v 
lotle  is  one  of  the  great  fountain-heads  of  that  thought. 
b'ccoiidhj,  if  cultivation  consists,  as  has  been  said,  in  an 
acquaintance  with  all  the  best  productions  of  the  human 
mind,  Aristotle's  works,  despite  their  want  of  style, 
certainly- come  among  the  number.  Hegel  advocated  the 
study  of  these  works  as  "  the  noblest  problem  of  classical 
philology."  The  University  of  Oxford,  during  the  present 
century,  has  made  a  renewed  study  of  Aristotle  one  of  its 
chief  instruments  of  education, — and  with  great  success,  as 
was  especially  testified  to  by  the  late  Dr  Arnold'  of 
Rugby.  Aiistotle's  great  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
exhaustive  classification,  and  clear  methods  of  disentangling 
a  question  and  dealing  with  what  is  essential  in  it,  render 
many  of  his  works  an  excellent  curricul-um  for  training 
young  men,  and  fitting  them  for  all  the  superior  business 
of  life.  There  is  a  certain  dynamical  impulse  to  be  derived 
from  Aristotle,  independent  of  all  his  results  and  conclu- 
sions. The  Aristotelian  element  in  thought  and  knowledge 
(may,  perhaps,  be  summed  up  as  "  analytic  insight ;"  and 
this  insight  arises  out  of  concentration  of  the  mind  upon 
4he  subject  in  hand,  marshalling  together  all  the  facts  and 
opinions  attainable  upon  it,  and  dwelling  on  these,  and 
scrutinising  and  comparing  them  till  a  light  flashes  on  the 
whole  subject.  Such  is  the  procedure  which  may  be  learnt, 
by  imitation,  from  Aristotle. 

The  history  of  the  study  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy, 
since  the  time  of  Andronicus,  falls  under  various  heads, 
dealt  with  elsewhere.  It  is  contained, — -first,  under  such 
names  as  those  of  the  Greek  commentators,  Boethus,  Nicolas 
Damascenus,  Alexander  of  .^goe,  Aspasius,  Adrastus, 
Galenus,  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias,  Porphyry,  lambhchus, 
Dexippus,  Themistius,  Proclus,  Ammonius,  Damascius, 
David  the  Armenian,  Asclepius,  Olympiodorus,  Sim- 
plicius,  and  Johannes  Philoponus ;  secondly,  under  the 
history  of  the  caliphs  of  Baghdad,  and  their  encourage- 
ment of  the  translation  into  Arabic  of  Greek  -philo- 
Bophical  works  ;  thirdly,  under  the  names  of  Avicenna 
(of  Baghdad),  and  Averroes,  and  lloses  Maimonides  (of 
Cordova),  and  the  history  of  the  controversies  to  which 
they  gave  rise ;  fourthly,  under  the  name  of  Thoma-i 
Aquinas,  and  the  history  of  Scholasticism  generally ;  fifthly, 
under  the  history  of  the  Renaissance,  and  of  the  manifold 
editions  of  Aristotle  to  which  the  first  age  of  printing  gave 
birth  ;  sixthly,  under  the  names  of  Ramus  and  Bacon,  and 
the  history  of  the  reaction  against  scholastic  Aristotelianism ; 
teventhly,  under  the  names  of  Lessing,  Hegel,  and  other 
great  Germans  who,  within  the  last  hundred  years,  have 
revived  a  genuinely  philosophical  and  critical  study  of 
Aristotle. 

For  the  bibliography  of  Aristotle's  works  we  must 
refer  to  the  first  volume  of  Buhle's  (Bipontine)  edition 
(1791-1800),  which  contains  an  enumeration  of  all  the 
earlier  editions,  translations,  and  commentaries.  All  pre- 
vious editions  of  the  text  of  the  entire  works  give  way  to 
the  recension  of  Immanuel  Bekker  (1831-1840),  which 
being  supplemented  by  a  volume  of  Scholia  upon  Aristotle, 

'  See  The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Thomas  Arnold,  D.D.,  <tc., 
by  A.  P.  Stsnley,  &c.,  vol.  ii.,  letter  274. 


edited  by  Brandis  (1836),  and  a  complete  index  to  all  the 
works,  compiled  by  Bonitz  (1870),  constitutes  the  great 
edition  of  the  Prussian  Royal  Academy.  Within  the  last 
forty  years  much  admirable  work  has  been  done  in  Ger- 
many in  the  way  of  clearing  up  special  questions  relating 
to  Aristotle,  and  introducing  correct  judgments  about  hiB 
philosophy  generally.  Perhaps  the  scholar  who,  by  a  mix- 
'jire  of  rich  learning  and  penetrating  good  sense,  has 
deserved  best  of  Aristotle  is  Dr  Leonhard  Spengel,  to  whose 
papers,  contributed  to  the  Royal  Bavarian  Academy  of 
Munich,  we  have  often  previously  referred.  The  historians  of 
philosophy,  beginning  with  Hegel's  "  Lectures,"  and  going 
on  to  Brandis,  Zeller,  Schwegler,  and  Ueberweg,  reflect  the 
progressive  opinions  about  Aristotle  of  critical  and  philoso- 
phical circles.  Many  excellent  editions  of  the  separate 
treatises,  and  many  monographs  on  special  points,  have 
performed  a  subsidiary  function.  And  a  good  German 
translation,  executed  by  Stahr,  Bender,  Karsel,  <tc.,  of  the 
works  of  Aristotle,  now  nearly  complete,  has  been  pub- 
lished at  Stuttgart,  by  Krais  and  Hoffmann. 

No  other  nation  can  compare  with  Germany  in  recent 
services  towards  a  knowledge  of  Aristotle.  France  has 
contributed  translations  of  the  Physics,  De  Anima,  Parva 
Naturalia,  Organon,  Politics,  and  Ethics,  by  Barth^lemy 
St  Hilaire,  an  essay  on  the  Metaphysics,  by  Ravaisson,  and 
a  few  less  important  works.  The  translations  are  read- 
able, but  cannot  be  relied  on  for  accuracy  in  any  diflacult 
point.  In  England  the  contributions  to  Aristotelian  litera- 
ture have  borne  no  sort  of  proportion  to  the  extent  to  which 
minds  have  been  educationally  imbued  with  certain  of 
Aristotle's  works.  The  unproductiveness  of  Oxford  in  this 
respect  is  certainly  a  matter  of  reproach  to  that  university. 
Sir  W.  Hamilton  exhibited  great  learning  in  all  that  con- 
cerned Aristotle  rather  than  a  true  insight  into  Aristotle 
himself.  Grote's  work  was  conceived  in  a  German  spirit, 
but  it  was  begun  far  too  late  in  life  to  have  any  chance  of 
success.  The  problem  how  to  translate  Aristotle  into 
English  has  not  yet  been  solved.  We  have  had  a  transla- 
tion of  the  entire  works  by  the  not  very  sane,  and  very 
unscholarlike,  Thomas  Taylor  (10  vols.,  London,  1806-12), 
which  exists  only  as  a  curiosity  for  book  collectors.  And  we 
have  had  the  not  uncreditable  versions  of  Bohn's  Classical 
Library,  but  these  latter  were  done  to  order,  and  cannot  be 
expected  to  perform  what  is  in  itself  so  difficult.  Mr 
Poste,  perhaps  the  most  thorough  of  present  English  Aris- 
totelians, in  his  Aristotle  on  Fallacies,  gives  us  rather  a 
condensed  paraphrase  than  a  translation,  and  is  often  as 
difiicult  as  the  original  Greek.  The  problem  is,  how  to 
convey,  in  readable  English,  a  philosophical  style,  full  of 
technical  terms  for  which  we  have  no  exact  representatives. 
Circumlocution, .  or  paraphrase,  becomes  necessary ;  the 
question  is,  how  to  use  this  with  the  greatest  tact,  so  as, 
while  conveying  Aristotle's  exact  meaning,  to  retain  some- 
thing of  his  manner.  Perhaps  this  problem  may,  in  course 
of  time,  be  solved,  if  in  the  meanwhile  the  study  of  Greek 
is  not  altogether  abandoned  in  England. 

The  following  are  works  relating  to  Aristotle  which  are 
worthy  of  consultation,  but  have  not  been  mentioned  in  the 
previous  text  or  notes  : — Stahr,  Aristotelia  (2  vols.,  Halle, 
\S,ZO-Zi) ;  Aristotdes  bei  den  Riimfm  (Leipsic,  1834). 
Biese,  Die  Philosophie  des  Aristoteles  (2  vols.,  Berlin, 
1835-42).  Waitz,  Organon  (2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1844-461. 
Schwegler,  Metaphysica  (4  vols'.,  Tubingen,  1847-48). 
Torstrick,  De  Anima  (Berlin,  1862).  Meyer,  J.  B.,  Disser- 
tatio  de  Frincipiis  Aristotelis  in  distributione  animalium 
adhibitis (Berlin,  1854);  Aristotelis  Thierkunde:  ein Beitrag 
zur  Geschichie  der  Zoologie,  Physiologie,  und  alten  Philo- 
sophic (1855).  Spengel,  Ueber  die  Rhetorik  des  Aristoteles 
(Munich,  1851). 
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AEISTOXENUS,"of  Tarentum,  a  celebrated  Greek 
philosopher  and  writer  on  music,  was  the  eon  of  Spintbanis 
or  Mnesiaa.  He  was  at  first  a  pupil  of  the  Pythagorean  school, 
»nd  received  instruction  from  Xenophilus;  afterwards  re- 
moving to.  Athens,  he  studied  under  Aristotle.  He  became 
ene  of  the  most  distinguished  pupils  of  the  Peripatetic 
school,  and  is  said  to  have  been  much  disappointed  when, 
after  the  death  of  Aristotle,  Theophrastus  was  preferred  to 
him  as  scholarch.  His  writings,  which,  according  to  Suidas, 
were  453  in  number,  have  been  almost  entirely  lost. 
The  titles  of  some  of  them  have  been  preserved,  and 
show  that  his  activity  had  been  directed  to  a  great  variety 
of  topics.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  fragments  quoted 
by  other  authors,  there  is  extant  of  all  his  writings  only 
one  treatise  on  Harmony,  in  three  books,  which  is  probably 
not  a  complete  work,  but  made  up  of  portions  of  one  or 
more  separate  writings.  His  doctrine  of  harmony  is 
directly  opposed  to  that  of  the  Pythagoreans,  according  to 
whom  musical  concord  depended  upon  certain  numerical 
ratios,  and  who  were  obliged  to  reject  some  combinations  as 
dissonant,  only  because  there  was  no  ratio  corresponding 


to  them.  This  theory  Aristoienos  considered  to  be  an 
attempt  to  force  a  priori  determinations  upon  nature,  and 
he  sought  to  develop  a  theory  of  harmony  from  an 
empirical  basis.  According  to  him,  the  ear  is  the  true  judge 
of  concord,  and  its  impressions  can  be  generalised  into  rules. 
His  followers  were  called  /iouo-iKoi',  or  musicians  by  ear,  in 
opposition  to  the  Pythagoreans,  who  were  xai'oi'otoi',  or 
musicians  by  rule.  Another  doctrine  attributed  to  Aris- 
toxenus  brings  out  forcibly  the  strong  empirical  tendency 
of  his  mind.  He  is  said  to  have  held  that  the  soul  stood 
in  the  same  relation  to  the  parts  of  the  body  as  harmony 
stands  to  the  parts  of  a  musical  instrument;  it  was  the 
result  of  organisation.  What  proofs  he  advanced  in  favour 
of  this  view,  and  how  the  opinion  was  connected  with  hia 
general  system  of  thought,  we  have  not  now  the  means  ol 
determining. 

The  best  edition  of  Arlatoxenus  is  by  Marquard,  with  German 
translattoQ  and  full  commentary,  Aristoxenua  hannonUcfu  Frag* 
mente,  1868.  The  fragmeuU  are  also  given  in  lliillcr,  Frag.  Hist, 
Or<zc.,  u.  269,  sqq.  See  also  Mahne's  work,  Diatribe  de  Aristoxeno, 
1793;  and  that  of  brill,  Aristoxenus'  rhutkmische  and  mttrudtt 
Masungen,  I871> 
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ARITHMETIC  is  the  science  that  treats  of  numbers, 
and  of  the  met'uods  of  computing  by  means  of  them, 
introducing  the  subject,  and  endeavouring  to  trace 
the  progress  of  the  science,  there  appear  to  be  three  points 
th^t  call  for  particular  notice,  viz.,  the  conception  ^  of 
number,  the  representation  of  numbers  either  by  words  or 
graphically  by  characters,  and  the  principles  and  modes  of 
computation. 

1.  The  primary  conceptions  of  numbers  are  necessarily 
of  a  very  crude  kind.  The  child  attains  the  notion  slowly 
by  experience,  and  the  ability  that  even  adults  have  to 
apprehend  the  significance  of  numbers  with  precision  is  re- 
stricted to  an  extremely  narrow  area.  This  is  still  more  the 
case  among  uncivilised  races,  some  of  which  do  not  appear  to 
be  able  to  count  beyond  3,  or  4,  or  5,  or  are  at  least  believed 
to  have  no/vrotdajh  their  vocabularies  that  express  larger 
numbers.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  knowledge  that 
ia  acquired  regarding  numbers  through  experience  and 
culture  is  not  of  numbers  absolutely  or  in  the  abstract,  but 
rests  almost  entirely  on  a  perception  of  the  relations  which 
numbers  bear  to  each  other. 

The  power  to  form  a  direct  and  immediate  conception  of 
numbers  is  very  limited;  but  the  relative  magnitudes  of 
numbers,  large  as  well  as  small,  can  be  expressed  with  the 
utmost  accuracy,  and  so  as  to  be  clearly  understood.  The 
system  of  notation  in  common  use,  whereby  we  express  not 
merely  numbers,  but  parts  of  numbers,  supplies  us  with 
means  of  comparing  arithmetically  togethe  .  either  the 
greatest  or  the  minutest  magnitudes,  to  whicii^tbere  is 
absolutely  no  limit.  The  proportion,  for  instance,  that  the 
circumference  of  a  circle  bears  to  the  diameter,  though  it 
cannot  be  stated  with  arithmetical  exactness,  Las  been  cal- 
culated to  upwards  of  200  decimal  places, — a  nicety  for 
which  the  vast  dimensions  that  science  discloses  in  the 
physical  universe  furnish  no  means  of  comparison  what- 
ever. For  let  it  be  supposed  that  a  circle-were  described, 
with  a  point  on  the  earth's  surface  as  centre,  bo  as  to 
extend  beyond  the  most  distant  star  that  can  be  discerned 
by  the  most  powerful  existing  telescope,  that  the  radius  of 
the  circle  were  known,  and  that  the  circumference  were 
computed  from,  it,  it  does  not  appear  that  an  error  in  the" 
thirtieth  decimal  place  would  be  of  such  magnitude  that 
the  keenest  vision,  aided  by  the  most  powerful  microscope^ 
could  detect  it. 

In  all  systems  of  i\umber,jvith  fhe  exception,  perhaps^ 


of  the  very  rudest,  numerical  conceptions  are  aided  by  the 
introduction,  usually  at  a  very  early  stage,  of  methods  ol 
grouping.  In  nearly  every  case  the  methods  adopted  con- 
nect themselves  with  the  number  of  the  fingers,  either  of 
one  or,  more  usually,  of  the  two  hands.  Having  reached 
5  or  10,  the  reckoner  proceeds  by  adding  to  these  the  prioi 
numbers;  and  when  a  second  5  or  10  is  reached,  a  new 
word  or  sign  is  employed,  the  significance  or  derivation  of 
which  is  generally  well  marked  in  the  name  or  form  it 
bears.  Similarly  when  (say)  five  fives  or  ten  tens  are 
reached,  a  fresh  start  is  made.  These  proceises  of  groupiug 
are  of  great  importance,  conveying  clearer  conceptions  than 
could  otherwise  be  obtained  of  the  relative  magnitudes  of 
numbers.  An  additional  eridence  of  the  value  of  the  prin- 
ciple is  to  be  found  in  certain  numerical  combinations 
which  are  not  additive,  as  such  combinations  mostly  are, 
'but  subtractive.  Thus,  if  a  conception  be  formed  of  10, 
and  again  of  20,  19  and  even  18  will  connect  themselves 
more  readily  with  the  latter  than  with  the  former,  and  so 
we  have  such  forms  as  duodeviginti  and  ■undevitjinti;  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  similar  considerations,  in  combina- 
tion with  a  regard  for  brevity  of  expression,  have  led  to  th« 
use  of  the  subtractive  forms  IX.,  XL.,  ic. 

2.  There  are  two  ways  in  which  numbers  are  represented, 
— either  in  words  or  by  particular  characters  or  symbols. 
It  is  with  the  latter  that  arithmetic  has  more  especially  to 
do,  the  numerous  important  and  interesting  quesiions  thai 
relate  to  word-numerals  falling  rather  within  the  domair 
of  language.  It  is  only  in  so  far  as  they  arise  out  of  the 
systems  of  grouping  already  referred  to,  suggesting  in  their 
formation  such  processes  as  addition  or  multiplication,  thai 
these  call  for  any  notice  here.  Dr  Tylor  {Primitive  Cul- 
ture, chap,  vii.)  gives  a  variety  of  remarkable  collocations 
of  this  sort,  as  wcU  as  of  descriptive  numerals  that  are  in 
use  among  different  races  and  tribes. 
'.  There  is  also  a  common  use  of  cnaracters  to  represent 
numbers  which  does  not  properly  belong  to  this  subject. 
The  letters  A,  B,  C,  <tc.,  or  a,  /3,  y,  or  the  like,  the  order 
of  whose  succession  is  fixed,  are  often  employed  to  indicate 
numerical  order,  either,  singly  or  in  combination  with 
numerab  proper. '^  This  is  not,  however,  an  arithmetical 
use  of  the  characters  ;Hhey  are  merely  ordinaln,  and  cannot 
furnish  a  basis  for  calculation. 

The  "origin  of  the  various  characters  which  have  beca 
«mploje4  to  indicate  numbers  proper,  and  by  means  cf 
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which  computations  can  be  eflFected,  is  in  most  cases  alpha- 
betical. In  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  notations,  for  instance, 
the  letters  were  taken  in  the  main  in  their  alphabetical 
order,  being  divided  into  three  groups,  of  -which  the  first 
represented  units,  the  second  tens,  and  the  third  hundreds; 
and  very  similar  systems  have  been  in  use  among  other 
nations.  As  the  Hebrew  alphabet  contained  no  more  than 
twenty-two  letters,  the  numbers  from  500  to  900  were 
represented  by  five  final  forms,  and  sometimes  by  additive 
combinations  with  ^,  400.  The  following  is  the  usual 
Hebrew  notation,  numbers  exceeding  ten  being  made  up 
by  placing  the  large-  numeral  characters  fi    t :— 


K 

n 

3 

T 

n 

1 

: 

n 

Q 

1 

,2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

♦ 

5' 

tb 

D 

: 

D 

V 

D 

X 

10 

20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

p 

100 

1 
200 

300 

n 
400 

5^0 

D 
600 

700- 

800 

960 

The  ordinary  Greek  notation  has  not  merely  a  general 
resemblance  of  structure  to  the  Hebrew,  but  eorresponds 
to  it  closely,  character  for  character,  up  to  80.  The  Greek 
alphabet  consisting  of  twenty-four  letters,  three  additional 
characters  were  introduced.  The  first,  for  6,  occupying  the 
place  of  1,  is  r-  (named  oTaC),  which  was  afterwards  used 
as  a  contraction  for  o-t;  the  others,  for  90  and  900,  -were 
named  KOTnra  and  o-aniri  respectively,  and  written  9  or  ^ 
and  /^     The  notation  is  thus  as  foUnws : — 

f         0 
!         9 

■     9  or  h 
50       60      70       80       90 


a 

^ 

> 

8 

1 

2 

3 

4 

I 

K 

X 

/* 

10 

20 

30 

40 

f 

6 

i 

60 


7 

0 

70 


p  <T  1  V  ^  X  •I'  "  7^ 

100'    200     300     400    500     600     700     800     900 

To  distinguish  the  numeral  letters  an  accent  was  written 
after  the  last, — thus,  38  was  A>;,  while  thousands  were  indi- 
cated by  writing  the  accent  below, — thus  &  was  4000. 
The  letter  M  (for  fivpioi.)  increased  the  numeral  10,000 
times.  Fractions  were  separated  by  a  space  from  the 
integers  they  were  affixed  to,  and  the  denominator  was 
written  like  an  index  or  power  in  our  notation, — thus, 
y-y  6'"  was  43^. 

In  addition  to  this  another'  entirely  omerent  notation 
is  found  in  Greek  inscriptions.  It  more  nearly  resembles 
the  Roman  system,  the  numeral  characters  (except  the 
first)  being  the  initials  of  the  numeral  names,  and  being 
repeated  till  the  number  to  be  signified  was  expressed.  I 
represents,  1,  IT  (ttotc)  5,  A  (Scxa)  10,  H  (ckotov,  the 
aspirate  being  written  as  an  H)  100,  X  (;^iXtoi)  1000,  M 
(fivploi)  10,000.  Characters  enclosed  within  three  lines 
(forming  a  H)  are  thereby  multiplied  by  5.  To  give  an 
example,  in  this  notation  |  h]  HH  |^1  AIIIII  represents 
768. 

The  Roman  system,  with  which  we  are  still  familiar 
'nearlyin  its  completeness,  employs  the  lettersof  the  alphabet, 
but  is  not  based  upon  alphabetical  order.  Many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  account  for  the  symbob,  and  the  com- 
plete solution  of  the  problem  of  their  origination  is  perhaps 
Unattainable.  Sir  John  Leslie,  following  some  writers  of  the 
16th  and  17th  centuries  (see  in  particular  the  Cursus  ilatke- 
mcUicus  of  Dechale.1,  vol.  L  1674,  2d.  ed.  1690),  advocated 
the  opinion  that,  one  line  or  stroke  being  taken  to  repre- 
gent  the  unit,  when  ten  of  these  were  set  down,  a  stroke 
would  be  drawn  across  them  in  a  slanting  direction  to 
eancel  them,  and  the  unit  stroke  and  cancelling  stroke 
would  thus  give  the  form  X  for  10;  that  a  repetition  of 
this  proceeding  would  give  a  third  stroke  when  100  was 


reached,  and  the  three  migbt  take  the  form  d  or  C;  and 
that,  similarly,  the  combination  of  four  strokes  would  give 
M  for  1000.  This  explanation  is  perhaps  too  ingenioua. 
It  has  the  merit  of  accounting  for  the  X  (the  crux  of  the 
method),  which  may  have  been  introduced  in  some  such 
way.  But  one  does  not  readily  see  how  the  ^  could  be 
formed  from  the  X,  or  the  M  from  the  Q  ;  and  it  appears 
far  more  likely  that  the  signs  for  100  and  1000  are  merely 
the  initial  letters  of  Centum  and  Mille, — all  the  more  that 
ihe  very  ancient  notation  noticed  above  as  found  in  Greek 
inscriptions  has  evidently  an  origin  of  this  kind.  In  any 
case  V.  L.  and  D  appear  to  be  respectively  the  halves 
of  X,  the  angular  C  (C),  and  the  rounded  M  (co).  The 
ancient  forms  of  D  and  M,  viz.,  10  and  CI 0,  have  ceased 
to  be  familiar.  By  an  extension  of  this  style  of  characters, 
100  denoted  5000;  CCIOO,  100,000;  CCCIOOO, 
1,000,000,  ire.  To  represent  two,  three,  <fec.,  millions, 
the  CCCIOOO  was  repeated  the  required  number  of 
times. 

The  Roman  notation  employs  -fewer  characters  tnan  the 
Greek,  and  makes  greater  use  of  combinations.  One  is 
repeated  up  to  four;  to  the  new  character  for  five,  ones  are 
repeated  up  to  nine;  ones  are  added  to  the  ten  character; 
at  fifteen  the  five  enters,  and  so  at  twenty-five,  <fec  ;  for  the 
tens  up  to  forty  the  ten  is  repeated,  and  so  on, — the  symbols 
I,  V,  X;  L,  C,  D  expressing  all  numbers  by  regular  90m- 
binations  np  to  M,  a  thousand.  The  subtractive  colloca- 
tions, lY,  IX,  XL,  XC,  now  the  ordinary,  were  originally 
alternative  forms,  as  were  also  the  rarer  combinations  TTY 
for  8,  XIIX  for  18,  XXC  for  80,  ic.  To  the  extent  of 
these  subtractive  forms,  the  values  of  the  characters 
depended  on  their  position,  a  smaller  number  being  added 
to  a  greater  when  it  followed,  and  subtracted  from  it  when 
it  preceded  it.  This  element  of  position  is,  however,  an 
irregular  and  exceptional  one;  and,  instead  of  being  of 
such  advantage  as  the  local  value  of  the  Arabic  notation, 
is  rather  a  hindrance  in  calculation. 

Far  superior  to  aU  the  ancient  systems,  ana  indeed  to 
every  other  system  that  exists,  is  the  arithmetical  nota- 
tion that  is  in  common  use.  The  Arabic  numerals,  as 
they  are  called,  are  ten  in  number,  nine  of  them  repre- 
senting the  first  nine  numbers,  and  the  tenth,  the  cipher 
or  zero,  indicating  the  absence  or  negation  of  numerical 
value.  The  significance  of  these  figures  or  digits  depends 
on  their  relative  position,  and  the  great  merit  of  the  system 
is  due  to  this  element  of  local  value.  Standing  singly,  the 
figures  denote  simply  one,  two,  three,  <fcc. ;  but  in  combina- 
tions of  them  every  removal  towards  the  left  Lacreases  the 
value  of  the  figure  ten  times.  In  5673,  for  instance,  the 
3  denotes  three,  the  7  seven  tens  (70),  the  6  six  times  tea 
tens  (600),  the  5  five  times  ten  hundreds  (5000).  Should 
any  of  the  series  of  ten^  be  wanting,  as  in  nine  thousand 
and  forty-eight,  where  hundreds  do  not  occur,  the  place  is 
supplied  by  a  cipher,  which  throws  back  the  digit  that 
expresses  thousands  into  its  proper  place,  thus  9048.  It 
is  by  this  use  of  the  cipher  in  supplj-ing  blanks,  and  so 
regulating  the  places  of  the  significant  digits,  that  the 
principle  of  local  value  is  carried  out.  See  further  the  sec- 
tions on  notation  and  numeration  below,  p.  527. 

The  ordinary  numerals  are  called  Arabic,  and  it  appears 
to  have  been  through  the  Arabians  that  they  were  introduced 
into  Europe;  but  they  are  now  generally  acknowledged 
to  be  of  Indian  origin.  As  may  be  imagined,  they  have 
passed  through  a  great  variety  of  forms,  one  of  the  earliest 
types  of  them  being  the  Dnanagari,  a  species  of  Sanskrit 
numerals.  In  the  early  Indian  treatise  of  Bhascara  aod 
Brahmegup.'a,  translated  by  Mr  Colebrooke  (see  article 
Algebra,  p.  517  of  vol  i.),  as  well  as  in  the  still  eajlier 
writings  of  Arya-Bhatta,  there  are  both  indicatioiis  and 
illustrations  of  the  use  of  the  nine  digits  and  the  cipherj 
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and  the  system  is  tlius  traced  back  to  the  7th,  and  in  au 
probability  to  the  5th  century  of  the  Christian  era.  Even 
then  it  was  evidently  no  novelty,  but  is  alluded  to  as  hold- 
ing an  established  position;  and  the  Hindu  writers  nowhere 
lay  claim  to  the  invention  of  it,  but  constantly  assign  to  it 
a  supernatural  origin.  The  method  was  known  to  the 
Arabians  in  the  9th  century;  and  in  the  course  of  the  10th 
it  seems  to  have  come  into  general  use  among  them,  espe- 
cially in  their  astronomical  writings  and  tables.  It  was 
probably  in  the  following  century  that  the  Arabs  intro- 
duced the  notation  into  Spain;  but  in  regard  to  this  we 
have  no  explicit  information,  and  different  accounts  are 
given  of  the  earliest  instances  of  the  use  of  the  sj-stem  in 
Europe.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  alleged  that  the  figures 
first  occur  in  a  translation  of  Ptolemy,  of  the  date  1136, 
while  others  maintain  that  they  were  introduced  (about 
1252)  by  means  of  the  celebrated  astronomical  tables  pub- 
lished by  and  named  from  Alphonso  the  Wise.  That  their 
use  was  known  in  Italy  at  the  commencement  of  the  13th 
century,  appears  to  be  satisfactorily  established,  for  there 
is  no  good  reason  to  doubt  the  genuineness  of  the  MS. 
writings  of  Leonardo  of  Pisa,  copies  of  which  have  been 
found  bearing  the  dates  4202  and  1220.  Numerous  other 
instances  are  given  of  the  early  use  of  the  nine  figures  and 
the  cipher,  especially  by  astronomers,  and  in  calendars.  The 
great  superiority  of  this  to  earlier  modes  of  numerical  ex- 
pression became  gradually  apparent,  and  in  course  of  time 
it  came  into  almost  universal  use  among  civilised  nations. 

For  a  time  there  was,  not  unnaturally,  considerable  in- 
exactness or  confusion  in  the  employment  of  the  notation. 
In  early  writings  such  combinations  are  found,  for  example, 
as  X2  for  12,  301  for  31,  &c.  In  the  latter  case  the  law 
of  local  value  is  lost  sight  of,  and  the  characters  30  are 
used  as  equivalent  to  thirty,  irrespective  of  their  position. 

3.  Calculation  or  computation  by  means  of  numerical 
characters  is  what  is  ordiiiarily  regarded  as  the  distinctive 
province  of  arithmetic,  and  the  worth  of  a  system  of  nota- 
tion is  to  be  estimated  by  the  facOities  it  affords  for  the 
operations  of  reckoning.  The  methods  in  common  use 
will  be  detailed,  and  the  principles  on  which  they  depend 
briefly  expounded,  in  subsequent  sections  of  this  article. 
I  Computation  of  a  comparatively  rude  kind  was  often 
carried  on  in  ancient  times,  and  i«  practised  still  in  some 
countries,  by  what  are  called  palpable  methods, — as,  for 
instance,  by  means  of  counters,  or  by  balls  strung  on  rods 
or  running  in  grooves.  Of  this  the  abacus  of  the  Romans 
(used  too,  but  not  so  generally,  among  the  Greeks),  the 
Bwan-pan,  stUl  in  constant  use  among  the  Chinese,  <fec.,  are 
examples.     (See  Abacus,  vol.  i.  p.  4.) 

The  methods  that  preceded  the  adoption  of  Ihe  Arabic 
numerals  were  aU  comparatively  unwieldy,  and  very  simple 
processes  involved  great  labour.  The  notation  of  the 
Romans,  in  particular,  could  adapt  itself  so  iU  to  arithmetical 
operations,  that  nearly  all  their  calculations  had  to  be  made 
by  the  abacus.  One  of  the  best  and  most  manageable  of 
the  ancient  systems  is  the  Greek,  though  that  too  is  very 
clumsy,  as  may  be  seen  from  an  elementary  example. 

Let  it  be  required  to  mnJiply  862  by  623,  i.e.,  w^^  by 
4,Ky'.  The  product  of  o  and  ^  is  400,000, 
i.e.,  fj.^;  oi  i  and  (f>,  30,000,  or  y„ ;  of  y3 
and  <t>,  1000,  or  /i.  Similarly  the  multipli- 
cation of  CO  by  K  gives  16,000,  or  a.^j-;  of 
f  by  K,  cut;  of  /5  by  k,  /i;  of  u  by  y,  fiv; 
of  (  by  y,  pv;  and  of  /?  by  y,  5--  These 
may  be  arranged  in  some  such  order  as  in 

the  margin,  and  summed.     The  issult  is;  

/^«,Diicr',  or  450,856.  fn^M     <i)Kr 

The  "notation    empbyed   here    extends 
to  hundreds  of  mflliona.     A  scheme  proposed  by  Archi- 
ine^.ea,  the    most  distingnishedi^ mathematician   of  anti- 


quity, in  his  work  entitled  *a/i/xiTi;s,  Arenarinu,  goes  tar 
beyond  this.  Taking  the  limit  of  the  ordinary  system,  viz., 
a  myriad  of  myriads,  or  100,000,000,  as  the  basis  of  a  new 
scale,  he  treats  of  nujnbers  formed  by  the  continued  pro- 
duct of  that  amount  repeated  eight  times,  extending  to 
sixty-four  places  in  our  notation.  These  he  divided  into 
what  we  should  call  periods,  of  eight  figures  each,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  octadet.  He  thus  appears  to  have  to 
EDme  extent  anticipated  the  modern  method  of  grouping, 
though,  from  the  want  of  knowledge  of  the  principle  of  local 
value,  the  practical  advance  he  made  was  unimportant 
Apollonius  of  Perga,  who  flourished  a  little  after  the  time  of 
Archimedes,  took  the  myriad  as  the  basis  of  his  system, 
and  repeated  the  sign  Mv  for  each  product  of  a  myriad ; 
thus  XSMu.Mu.Mu  indicates  what  we  would  write  as 
34,000,000,000,000.  But  his  most  important  contribution 
to  arithmetical  science  was  his  grouping  the  tens  in  mul- 
tiplication, so  as  to  connect  large  numbers,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, with  those  we  represent  by  the  nine  digits.  ■  He  thus 
endeavoured,  and  with  some  measure  of  success,  to  remedy 
the  defect  of  the  general  system  arising  from  the  want  of 
apparent  connection  of  such  characters  as  X  and  t,  foi 
example,  or  tt  and  <j,  with  what  he  called  their  bases,  y 
and  Tj.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  commentaries  of  Eutocius  on 
the  works  of  Ajchimedes  and  Apollonius  that  the  examples 
of  the  ancient  Greek  arithmetic  which  we  possess  are 
preserved. 

The  operations  of  the  Greek  arithmetic  involving  frao- 
tions  were  necessarily  very  complicated.  A  simpler  system 
was  introduced  (by  Ptolemy,  according  to  his  commentator 
Theon,  but  it  appears  to  have  existed  before  his  time)  io 
what  are  known  as  sexagesimals,  which  are  precisely  analo- 
gous to  the  duodecimals  by  which  we  sometimes  calculate 
■areas.  The  division  of  the  circle  into  360  degrees  arose, 
no  doubt,  from  360  approximating  the  number  of  daya 
in  the  year,  and  containing  a  large  number  of  divisors. 
The  radius  of  the  circle,  or  side  of  the  inscribed  hexagon, 
subtended  at  the  centre  60  of  these  degrees,  and  from  this 
the  degree  was  again  divided  ioto  60  parts  called  minutes, 
the  minute  into  60  seconds,  &c.,just  as  the  foot  is  divided 
into  12  inches,  the  inch  into  12  seconds,  <fec.,  in  duo- 
decimals. The  sexagesimal  system,  though  applied  in  the 
first  instance  to  circular,  was  also  employed  in  linear, 
measurements.  As  an  example,  the  square  of  X^  8  vt,  i.e., 
of  37°  4'  55',  will  be  found  to  be  aroe  8  tS  t  «,  i.e.,  1375° 
4/  14"  10'"  25"".  The  numerals  beyond  60  or  i  being  dis- 
pensed with  in  this  system,  the  next  letter,  0,  was  used  to 
denote  zero;  and  it  has  been  conjectured  that  this  may 
have  been  the  origin  of  the  form  of  our  cipher 

The  most  important  step  in  the  progress  of  modern  arith- 
metic was  the  introduction  of  decimal  fractions,  and  the 
extension  of  the  Arabic  notation  to  the  expression  of  them. 
The  first  writer  who  advocated  and  exemplified  the  use  of 
decimals  was  Simon  Stevin  de  Bruges,  better  known  as 
Stevinus,  in  a  paper  (La  Disme)  published  about  1585; 
but  he  employed  an  awkward  notation,  and  it  was  only 
after  a  considerable  period  that  they  assumed  the  form — 
entirely  consistent  with  the  notation  of  integers — with 
which  we  are  familiar.  From  a  form  which  Lord  Napier 
employs  in  his  Rdbdologia  (1617),  the  introduction  ol  the 
decimal  point  (as  a  comma)  has  been  ascribed  to  him,  but 
apparently  without  sufficient  evidence. 

The  following  writers  on  arithmetic  may  be  named,  in 
addition  to  those  already  mentioned: — Diophantus,  who 
flourished  in  or  about  the  4th  century;  Maximus  Planudes, 
who  died  about  l350j  Lucas  PacioU  (de  BurgOj  or  di 
Borgo),  whose  Surmna  de,  Arithmetica  (1494)  was  the  first 
work  on  algebra  printed,  and  one  of  the  earliest  on  arith- 
metic ;  Bishop  Tonstall,  ciose  De  Arte  Supptdandi  (1622) 
was  die  first  work  on  the  subject  printed  in  EngliHh ; 
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Robert  Recorde  (Sled  1558),  Whose  Grounde  of  ArteB  and 
WhcUtone  of  Witte  were  aritlunetical  works  of  great  value ; 
Kicolo  Tartaglia  (died  1559);  Michael  Stiefel  or  Stifelius 
(1486-1567),  said  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  the  signs 
+  and  -;  Peter  Ramus  (1515-1572);  Albert  Girard 
(died  1634);  William  Ou^tred  (died  1660);  Edward 
Cocker,  whose  Arithmetic  (1st  ed.  1677),  a  posthumous 
work,  and  probably  a  forgery,  is  of  slight  merit,  though 
it  passed  through  many  editions ;  Kastner  (Geschichle  der 
Mathematik,  4  vok  1796-1800);  Montucla  {Histoire  des 
Mathematiques,  voL  L  1799);  De  Morgan  {Arithmetical 
Books,  1847).  By  far  the  best  history  of  arithmetic  is  that 
of  Dr  (Jeorge  Peacock,  late  Dean  of  Ely,  published  in  the 
Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana. 

Of  recent  works  on  arithmetic  there  is  great  abundance, 
and  many  of  them  are  of  great  excellence.  They  usually 
contain  statements  of  modes  of  operation,  under  the  name 
of  "  Rules,"  with  a  number  of  examples  under  each  for 
practice ;  and  not  a  few  of  them  give  in  addition  explanar 
tions  of  the  rationale  of  the  methods. 

In  the  following  sections  the  ordinary  processes  of  arith- 
reetical  calculation  and  their  commonest  practical  uses  are 
briefly  explained.  The  various  methods  of  operation  are 
given  with  greater  or  less  detaO,  as  has  appeared  necessary- 
lor  the  exposition  of  the  principles  on  which  the  operations 
depend ;  and  light  is  in  many  instances  thrown  on  both 
processes  and  principles  by  illustrative  examples.  For 
further  examples  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  manuals 
above  alluded  to.  The  earlier  sections,  forming  the  greater 
part  of  the  article,  are  occupied  with  numbers  in  the  ab- 
stract, and  the  remainder  with  arithmetic  in  its  practical 
applications. 

L  Absteact  Abithmetic. 

1.  NotcUum  is  the  name  usually  given  to  the  expressing 
of  n  limbers  by  means  of  characters  or  figiires. 

The  number  ten  is  the  basis  or  rcuiix  of  the  Ajabic  sys- 
tem of  notation,  and  every  number  may  be  expressed  in 
that  notation  by  combinations  of  the  ten  digits,  or  numeral 
figures,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  0,  the  last  (the  cipher  or 
2ero)  having  no  value  except  in  combination.  When  several 
of  these  are  placed  together,  every  removal  towards  the 
left  increases  the  value  of  a  figure  ten  times.  The  figure 
placed  furthest  to  the  right  has  the  same  significance  as 
when  it  stands  alone,  i.e.,  it  represents  units,  the  figure 
next  to  it  denotes  tens,  the  next  hundreds,  the  next  thou- 
sands; 8735  is  therefore  read  as  eight  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  thirty-five.  With  more  than  four  figures  we 
should  have — still  proceeding  to  ths  left — tens  of  thou- 
sands ;  then  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  then  thousands 
of  thousands ;  but  instead  of  this  we  use  the  term  millions. 
A  million  of  millions  is  a  billion,^  and  a  million  of  billions, 
&  trillion.  A  digit  followed  by  three  figures  thus  expresses 
thousands ;  by  six  figures,  millions  ;  by  twelve,  biUions ; 
and  so  on.  Beyond  triUions  we  have — taking  the  figures 
in  groups  of  six — quadrillions,  quintillions,  sextiUions,  sep- 
tillions,  octillions,  nonillions,  &c.  But  occasion  is  very 
seldom  found  to  employ  these  terms,  and  indeed  it  is  diffi- 
eult  to  form  any  distinct  or  definite  idea  of  even  a  billion. 

The  system  of  notation  in  ordinary  use  is  remarkable  at 
once  for  its  simplicity  and  its  completeness.  The  selection 
of  ten  as  the  basis  or  radix  of  the  system  (whence  numbers 
expressed  in  this  way  are  said  to  be  in  the  denary  scale 
of  notation)  is  in  all  probability  to  be  traced  to  primitive 

'  In  France,  and  by  a  few  English  -vvTiters  a  thousand  millions  la 
«al1ed  a  billion,  a  (h:nisand  billions  a  txiUion,  &c.  The  ordinary  Eng- 
llflh  usage  is  at  least  as  convenient,  and  agrees  (which  the  other  does 
not)  wiUi  the  etymological  formation  of  the  words — the  billion,  tril- 
lion, qnadrillion,  Ac,  being  respectively  the  second,  third,  foorth,  &c., 
pnwers  of  a  milUon. 


calcnlations  by  means  of  the  ten  fingers.  Ten  is  weU 
chosen,  being  neither  too  large  nor  too  small,  bat  twelve 
might,  in  some  rfispects,  have  been  found  more  convenient 
All  numbers  can  be  expressed  with  twelve  or  any  other 
number  as  basis,  just  as  with  ten.^ 

2.  Numeration  is  the  art  of  reading  figures  employed  to 
express  numbers.  The  following  table  shows  the  places 
of  the  figures,  as  already  described,  up  to  billions ; — 

(1.)  Units. 

(2.)  Tens. 

(3.)  Hundreds. 

(4.)  Thousands.  , 

(5.)  Tens  of  thousands. 

(6.)  Hundreds  of  thousanda 

(7.^  Millions. 

(8.)  Tens  of  millions. 

(9.)  Hundreds  of  millions. 

10.)  Thousands  of  millions. 

11.)  Tens  of  thousands  of  miUioua. 

12.)  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  millions. 
(13.)  Billions. 
The  figures  8,607,034,740,952,  for  example,  are  read  thm 
— Eight  billions,   six  hundred  and  seven   thousand  an_ 
thirty-four  millions,  seven  hundred   and  forty  thousand, 
nine  hundred  and  fifty-two.     Ciphers  are  passed  over  in 
reading,  their  function  being  to  determine  the  proper  posi- 
tion of  the  significant  figures.    When  the  number  of  fi^ires 
exceeds  four,  it  is  usual  to  print  them  off  as  above  in  groups 
of  three,  by  means  of  commas.    At  the  odd  commas,  reckon- 
ing from  the  right  hand,  we  always  read  thousands;  at 
the  even  commas,  millions,  billions,  itc. 

3.  Notation  has,  in  addition  to  the  general  meaning 
already  explained,  a  special  signification  as  the  converse 
of  numeration,  i.e.,  it  is  the  art  of  representing  by  figures 
numbers  that  are  given  expressed  in  words. 

4.  Addition  is  the  method  of  finding  the  rum,  of  two  or 
more  given  numbers,  that  is,  the  number  to  which  thej 
amount  when  taken  together. 

Suppose  a  column,  added  in  the  ordinary  way,  amounts 
to  34.  The  4  is  set  down  tmder  the  column,  and  the  3, 
representing  30,  is  added  with  (or,  as  usually  expressed, 
"  carried  to  ")  the  next  column. 

5.  Subtraction  is  the  method  of  finding  the  difference 
between  two  given  numbers,  that  is,  the  number  by  which 
the  greater  number  exceeds  the  less,  or  the  remainder  after 
the  less  is  taken  from  the  greater. 

In  subtracting,  say,  38  from  92,  since  8  cannot  be  taken 
from  2,  we  "  borrow  "  from  the  place  of  tens,  i.e.,  the  2  is 
increased  by  10,  and  8  taken  from  12  leaves  4.  The  10 
added  (or  "  borrowed  ")  has  to  be  taken  away  again,  and 
this  is  done  by  taking  1  from  9  in  the  place  of  tens.     But 

3  has  also  to  be  taken  from  this  9  ;  so  first  of  all  the  1 
and  3  are  added  together,  i.e.,  1  is  "  carried  "  to  the  3,  and 

4  taken  from  9  leaves  5,  giving  54  as  the  complete  re- 
mainder. The  "  borrowing  "  process  depends  on  the  con- 
sideration that  when  the  same  amount  is  added  to  both 
nambers  their  difference  is  unaltered — it  being  remembered 
that  ten  in  the  upper  line  corresponds  to  one  a  place  to- 
wards the  left  in  the  lower  Une. 

6.  Multiplication  is  a  method  of  finding  the  result  pro- 
duced by  adding  a  given  number  taken  a  given  number 
of  times.  The  number  to  be  repeated  is  called  the 
multiplicand;  the  number  expressing  the  times  it  is  taken, 
the  multiplier;  and  the  result  obtained,  the  product.     The 

'  With  twelve  as  basis  (i.e.,  in  the  duodenary  scale),  the  nombet 
represented  by  the  figaxes  8735  would  be  the  sum  of  8  x  12  x  12  x  12, 
7  X  12  X  12,  3  X  12,  and  B,  i.e.,  14,873  In  the  ordinary  or  denary  scale. 
To  convert  8785  of  the  denary  Into  the  duodenary  scale,  we  find  the 
twelves  in  it,  that  Is,  divide  It  by  12,  the  quotient  by  12,  ke.  This 
gives  (using  the  character  e  for  eleven),  607<. 
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multiplicand  and  multiplier  are  also  said  to  be  factors  of 
the  product. 

The  multiplicand  might.be  written  down  the  required 
number  of  times,  and  the  sum  found  by  addition.  But 
this  tedious  process  is  unnecessary  when  the  numbers  to 
be  added  are  all  the  same  We  do  not  then  require  to 
pas*  from  figure  to  figure,  as  when  they  are  different.  In 
adding  six  nines,  for  instance,  we  do  not  need  to  proceed 
step  by  step  (as  with  6  +  5  +  9  +  8  +  6  +  7  =  41),  but  know 
the  result,  54,  at  once  from  a  table  of  products  whichSa 
committed  to  memory. 

^Vhen  two  numbers  are  to  be  multiplied  together,  either 
may  be  taken  as  the  multiplies.  For  it 
is  evident  that  the  four  rows  of  dots, 
five  in  a  row,  in  the  margin,  are  the  same 
as  the  five  rows,  four  iu  a  row — accord- 
ing as  we  take  the  rows  horizontally  or 
Tertically ;  that  is,  4  times  5  and  6  times  4  amount  to 
the  same  number. 

The  process  of  multiplication  by  a  single  digit— by  8,  for 
instance — is  nothing  but  an  abridgement  of  the  operation 
of  writing  .the  multiplicand  eight  times  and  adding.'  When 
there  are  more  digits  than  one  in  the  multiplier,  we  arrange 
the  successive  products  in  the  well-known  fashion,  because 
the  multiplication  has  to  be  by  10  times  the  second  digit 
(counting  from  the  right),  100  times  the  third,  and  so  on. 
Thus,  in  multiplying  92058  by  734,  the  2  of  the  multipli- 
cand is  really  2000;  the  3  of  the  multiplier,  30;  and  the 
product  of  these,  6,  i.e.,  60,000,  falls  by  the  ordinary  pro- 
cess ipto  its  proper  place. 

The  process  of  working  may  sometimes  be  considerably 
shortened  by  multiplying  a  product  already  obtained.  Thus, 
to  multiply  by  568,  we  may  multiply  first  by  8,  and  then 
take  7  times  the  result,  obtaining  the  product  by  56  at 
once.  So  with  549378,  we  may  begin  with  9,  and  mul- 
tiply the  9  product  by  6  for  54,  and  the  54  product  by  7 
for  378,  observing  to  arrange  the  lines  correctly,  by  placing 
under  the  right-hand  figure  of  every  multiplier  the  right- 
hand  figure  of  the  corresponding  product. 

7.  Division  is  the  method  of  finding  how  often  one  given 
number  contains  another. 

Of  these  two  numbers,  the  former  is  called  the  dividend, 
and  the  latter  the  divisor,  t  The  number  expressing  the 
times  that  the  first  contains  the  second  is  called  the  quo- 
tient. When  the  number  of  times  is  not  exact,  the  excess 
ef  the  dividend  over  the  divisor  taken  the  greatest  number 
of  times  that  the  dividend  contains  it  exactly  is  called  the 
remainder. 

^  As  multiplication  is  a  short  method  of  addition,  division 
(which  is  the  converse  of  multiplication)  is  an  abridged 
subtraction.  *  Were  we  to  subtract  the  divisor  from  the 
dividend,  subtract  it  again  from  the  remainder,  and  con- 
tinue the  process  till  a  remainder  less  than  the  divisor  were 
obtained,  the  number  of  subtractions  would  give  the  re- 
quired quotient.  But  this  operation  is  greatly  shortened 
by  means  of  multiplication.  Thus,  if  it  is  required  to  find 
how  often  9  is  contained  in  49,  remembering  that  5x9 
is  45,  and  that  this  is  the  nearest  product  not  greater  than 
49,  we  have  at  once  the  quotient  5  and  remainder  4. 

In  dividing,  e.g.,  167685  by  287,  by  the  ordinary  pro- 
cess of  long  division,  we  find  (after,  it  may  be,  a  trial  or 
two)  that  1676  is  more  than  5  times  but  less  than  6  times 
287.  The  first  quotient  figure  is  therefore  5,  reprcsent- 
mg  500 ;  and  proceeding  in  the  customary  way,  we  take 
from  the  dividend  500  times  the  divisor,  then  80  times, 
and  then  4  times,  with  77  over.  The  dividend,  therefore, 
contains  the  divisor  584  times,  with  a  remainder  of  77. 

When  the  divisor  does  not  exceed  1 2,  the  operation  is 
conducted  mentally,  and  the  quotient  set  down  at  once. 
This   is   called  short^diviaion,      If_the  divisor, is  made 


up  of  factors  not  greater  than  12,  short  division  may  b* 
employed,  the  factors  being  taken  in  succes- 
sion.    When  there  are  two  such  divisors,  the      6)4352 
remainder  of  the  whole  division  is  obtained        8)726 — 2 
from  the  partial  remainders,  by  multiplying  90—5 

the  second  of  these  by  the  first  divisor,  and 
adding  the  first  to  the  product.  Thus,  in  the  annexed 
example,  division  by  48  gives  a  remainder  of  32,  for  it 
wiU  bo  seen  that  725  is  5  more  than  8  times  90,  and  4352 
is  2  more  than  6  times  725.  Therefore,  4352  is  2  jnore 
than  the  sum  of  48  times  90  and  6  times  5,  i.e.,  it  exceeds 
48  time^  90  by  6x5  +  2  =  32.  or  contains  48  90  times 
and  32  over. 

Measures  and  Multiples  of  Numbers. — 8.  A  measure  of  any 
number  is  a  number  that  divides  it  without  a  remainder. 
A  multiple  of  any  number  is  a  number  that  it  divides  with- 
out a  remainder.  A  common  measure,  or  common  multiple 
of  several  numbers,  is  a  number  wb.ich  is  a  measure  or  a 
multiple  of  each  of  them.  Thus,  3  Li  a  common  measure 
of  12,  18,  and  24  ;  60  is  a  common  multiple  of  6,  10,  and 
15.  A  measure  of  a  number  is  sometimes  called  a  rub- 
multiple  of  it. 

A  prime  number  is  a  number  which  no  other,  except  unity, 
divides  without  a  remainder;  as  2,  3,  5,  7,  11,  13,  17,  4  c 
Numbers  which  are  divisible  by  other  numbers  without 
remainder,  that  is,  which  can  be  resolved  into  factors,  are 
called  composite  numbers ;  as  4,  6,  8,  9,  10,  <tc.  Any 
faetors  into  which  a  composite  number  can  be  divided  are 
called  its  component  parts.  Numbers  are  said  to  be  prime 
to  each  other  when  they  have  no  common  measure,  as  15 
and  28.  The  prime  factors  of  a  number  are  the  prime 
numbers  of  which  it  is  the  continued  product.  Thus,  2,  8, 
7  are  the  prime  factors  of  42 ;  2,  2,  3,  5,  of  60. 

9.  To  find  the  greatest  common  measure  of  two  given  Greatest 
numbers,  the  greater  number  is  divided  by  the  less  ;  the  common 
former  divisor  is  then  divided  by  the  remainder,  and  each  ™^*^'"* 
successive  divisor  by  the  remainder.obtained  in  dividing 
by  it,  till  there  is  no  remainder.     The  last  divisor  is  the 
greatest  common  measure. 

This  depends  on  the  two  following  principles  : — (1.)  If 
a  number  measures  any  other,  it  measures  every  multiple 
of  that  other  ;  for  obviously,  since  7  measures  56,  it  also 
measures  12  times  or  17  times  56;  and,  (2.)  Every  number 
that  is  a  common  measure  of  two  others  measures  also 
their  sum  or  their  difi"erence  ;  for  the  sum  or  difference 
of,  say.  13  times  8  and  22  times  8,  must,  it  is  evident,  be 
some  multiple  of  8. 

Thus,  to  find  the  greatest  common  measure  of  476  and 
589,  dividing  589  by  475,  we  have  the  remainder  114;. 
dividing  475  by  114,  we  have  the  remainder  19;  and  114 
divided  by  19  leaves  no  remainder.  Therefore,  19  is  the 
greatest  common  measure.  For  any  number  that  measures 
589  and  475  will  measure  their  difi'erence,  114,  and  will, 
therefore,  measure  456,  which  is  a  multiple  of  114.  Also, 
any  common  measure  of  475  and  456  will  measure  their 
difference,  19.  Therefore,  no  number  greater  than  19  can 
measure  both  589  and  475.  Again,  19  wiU  measure  both, 
for  it  measures  114,  and  therefore  measures  456,  a  multiple 
of  114..  Hence  it  measures  475,  which  is  456 -i- 19,  and 
also  589,  which  is  475 -t- 114.  Therefore,  19  measures 
both  numbers,  and  since  no  greater  number  does  so,  it  if 
their  greatest  common  measure. 

In  seeking  for  measures  or  factors,  it  will  be  of  advantage 
to  attend  to  the  following  properties  of  numbers.  (For  the 
sake  of  brevity,  we  use  "  divisible "  here  for  "  divisible 
without  remainder.") 

(1.)  A  number  is  divisible  by  2,  if  the  last  digit  ii 
divisible  by  2 ;  by  4,  if  the  last  two  digits  are  divisible  by 
4  ;  and  by  8,  if  the  last  three  digits  are  divisible  by  8. 
For,  to  taie  the  last  case,  the  figures  preceding  the  last 
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three  are  a  multiple  of  1000,  which  is  a  multiple  of  8.  If, 
then,  the  last  three  figures  are  divisible  by  8,  80  is  the 
whole  number. 

(2.)  Similarly,  and  for  precisely  similar  reasons,  a  num- 
ber ia  divisible  by  5,  if  its  last  digit  is  so ;  i.e.,  if  the 
number  ends  •with  5  or  0 ;  by  25,  if  it  enda  with  25  or 
75  ;  and  by  125,  if  it  ends  with  125,  625,  375,  or  875. 

^3.)  A  number  is  divisible  'by  9  when  the  sum  of  its 
digits  is  so  divisible.  This  is  a  case  of  the  important  pro- 
perty that  the  division  of  a  number  by  9  produces  the  same 
remaindeT  as  the  division  of  the  sum  of  its  digits  by  9. 
Taking  any  number,  e.g.,  583,  we  see  that  it  is  made  up  of 
58  tens  and  3  ;  that  is,  of  58  nines  and  58  and  3.  Again, 
58  ia  5  tens  and  8 ;  that  is,  5  nines  and  5  and  8.  Thus, 
683  is  made  up  of  58  nines,  5  nines,  and  5  -i-  8  +  3  ;  that 
is,  of  nines  +  the  sum  of  its  digits.  Therefore  583 
and  5  +  8  +  3  must  give  the  same  remainder  when  divided 
by  9. 

A  proof  of  multiplication,  by  "  casting  out  the  nines," 
depends  on  this  property.  K  a  number,  made  up,  say,  of 
nines  and  7  over,  be  multiplied  by  another  made  up  of  nines 
and  5  over,  their  product  must  be  nines  and  35,  that  is, 
nines  and  8  over ;  and  unless  this  relation  holds  good,  there 
must  be  an  error  in  the  multiplication. 

(4.)  Similarly,  a  number  is  divisible  by  3,  if  the  sum  of 
its  digits  is  so ;  for,  if  every  number  be  made  up  of  nines 
aud  the  sum  of  its  digits,  it  must  be  made  of  threes  and 
the  same  sum. 

(5.)  A  number  is  divisible  by  11,  tf  thd  sums  of  its 
alternate  digits  are  equal,  or  if  they  differ  by  a  midtiple  of 
11.  Take  any  nuinber  whose  alternate  digits  are  equal,  or 
differ  by  a  multiple  of  11,  as  8294.  This  is  equal  to  the 
8Tun  of  8000,  200,  90,  and  4  ;  that  is,  of  80  times  99,  80, 
twice  99,  2,  90,  and  4.  Leaving  out  the  multiples  of  99 
(as  being  multiples  of  11),  we  have  80+90  +  2  +  4.  But 
as  2  +  4  and  a  multiple  of  11  give  8  +  9,  therefore,  if 
80  +  90  +  2  +  4  be  divisible  by  1 1,  so  must  80  +  90  +  8  +  9 
be,  and  vice  versa.  But  88  +  99  is  divisible  by  llj  so, 
therefore,  is  80  +  90  +  2  +  4,  and  so  also  8294. 

If,  in  finding  the  greatest  common  measure  by  the 
method  described,  a  divisor  occurs  containing  a  factor  that 
evidently  does  not  measure  one  of  the  numbers  given,  that 
factor  may  at  once  be  omitted,  since  it  can  be  no  part  of 
the  common  measure.  Thus,  in  finding  the  greatest  cqjq- 
mon  measure  of  59241  and  223014,  we  get  13950  as  a 
divisor.  Now,  50  divides  this,  i.e.,  5x5x2;  and  neither 
6  nor  2  measures  the  first  of  the  given  numbers.  We  can 
therefore  reduce  13950  to  279  at  once,  whence  we  im- 
mediately find  93  to  be  the  greatest  common  measura 

10.  To  find  the  least  common  multiple  of  two  given 
numbers,  divide  either  of  the  numbers  by  the  greatest 
common  measure  of  the  two,  and  multiply  the  other  num- 
ber by  the  quotient.  Thus,  the  greatest  common  measure 
of  30  and  48  is  6.  Therefore  the  least  common  multiple 
is  48  X  5  01'  30  X  8,  i.e.;  240.  For  the.  product  5x6x8 
is  evidently  a  common  multiple  of  30  (i.e.,  5x6)  and  48 
(i.e.,  6  X  8),  and  since  8  and  5  are  prime  to  each  other,  this 
product  must  be  the  least  that  contains  both  5x6  and 
6x8. 

To  find  the  least  common  multiple  of  any  given  num- 
bers, arrange  them  in  a  line,  and  strike  out  any  of  them 
that  measure  any  of  the  others ;  take  any  number  that 
measures  all  or  part  of  the  remainder,  and  divide  all  that 
it  measures  by  that  number,  setting  down  the  quotients 
and  the  undivided  numbers  in  a  second  line ;  proceed  with 
this  second  line  as  with  the  first,  and  continue  this  process 
till  a  line  is  obtained  of  numbers  prime  to  each  other.  The 
continued  product  of  the  divisors  and  the  numbers  in  the 
last  line  is  the  least  common  multiple  required.  This  de- 
pends on  the  principle  just  demonstrated,  that  a  common 


factor  of  two  or  more  ntimbeiB  needs  to  be  taken  bat  fmof 

for  the  common  multiple. 

In  finding  the  least  common  multiple  of  42,  45,  60,  5^ 
60,  63,  70,  75,  and  90,  for  instance,  we  may  divide  in 
succession  by  5,  7,  5,  and  6.  It  is  evident  that  45  may 
be  omitted,  since  it  will  measure  every  multiple  of  90.  The 
division  by  5  is  virtually  the  substitution  for  50,  60,  70, 
75,  and  90,  of  the  product  5  x  10  x  12  x  14  x  15  x  18, 
which  is  manifestly  a  common  multiple  of  them.  Then 
14  and  18  are  omitted,  being  contained  in  42  and  54. 
Nert  we  substitute  for  42  and  63  the  product  7x6x9; 
omit  6  and  9  as  being  contained  in  54 ;  then  take  5x2x3, 
instead  of  10  and  15  ;  omit  2  and  3,  as  measures  of  12 ; 
and,  lastly,  substitute  6  x'O  x  2  for  54  and  12.  The  pro- 
duct of  6,  7,  5,  6,  9,  2,  gives  18900  as  the  least  common 
multiple. 

If  the  divisors  are  all  prime  numbers,  the  result  must 
be  the  least  common  multiple  ;  and  it  ia  better  to  avoid 
using  composite  numbers  as  divisors,  except  when  they 
measure  a//«the  numbers  in  the  line.  Had  10,  for  instance, 
been  taken  in  the  example  as  the  first  divisor,  75  would  have 
remained  in  the  second  line,  and  the  result  obtained  would 
have  been  five  times  too  great.  It  is  often  found  conveni- 
ent to  write  the  prime  factors  of  the  least  common  multiple, 
which  is  ia  the  txample  2x2x3x3x3x6x5x7. 

Fractions. — 11.  If  unity  be  divided  into  any  number  of 
equal  parts,  one  or  more  of  these  parts  is  called  a  frao- 
tion.  If,  for  example,  we  divide  unity  into  7  equal  parts, 
and  take  5  of  these,  we  shall  obtain  the  fraction  we  speak 
of  as  five-sevenths.  (This,  and  what  follows,  may  be 
familiarly  illustrated  by  taking  any  object  and  dividing  it 
in  the  way  described-^  straight  line,  for  instance,  thus, 
I      I      I      I      I      I      I      I  _  \ 

There  are  two  kinds  of  fractions — Vulgar  Fractions, 
often  spoken  of  simply  as  Fractions,  and  Decimal  Frac- 
tions or  Decimals. 

A  vulgar  fraction  is  represented  by  two  numbers,  called 
the  terms  of  the  fraction,  which  are  written,  the  one  above 
and  the  other  below  a  horizontal  line ;  thus,  the  fraction 
already  mentioned  is  written  ^.  The  number  under  the 
line  indicates  the  number  of  equal  parts  into  which  unity 
is  divided,  and  is  called  the  denominator,^  as  showing  the 
"  denomination  '  (see  §  32)  of  the  fraction.  The  number 
above  the  line,  ii'dicating  the  number  of  those  equal  parts 
that  the  fraction  consists  of,  is  called  the  numerator. 

The  most  usual  definition  of  a  fraction  is  that  which  is 
given  above.  But  it  may  be  also  defined  or  regarded  as 
one  number  divided  by  another,  the  numerator  being  the 
dividend,  and  the  denominator  the  divisor.  Thus,  the 
fraction  ^,  which  we  have  interpreted  to  mean  5  of  the  7 
parts  into  which  unity  is  supposed  to  be  divided,  may  also 
be  regarded  as  the  seventh  part  of  5  units.  For,  if  each 
of  5  units  be  divided  into  7  equal  parts,  there  will  be  in 
all  35  of  these  parts,  each  of  them  equal  to  the  seventh 
part  of  unity,  and  the  seventh  part  of  these  35  parts  is  5 
of  them.  That  is,  the  seventh  part  of  5  units  is  the  same 
as  5  seventh  parts  of  unity,  or  y  according  to  the  former 
definition.  It  follows  from  this  that,  when  there  is  a 
remainder  after  division,  the  quotient  is  completed  by  the 
addition  of  a  fraction,  of   which  the  remainder  ia  the 

'  Thongh  the  word  employed  to  express  the  denominator  (e.g.,  th» 
"sevenths  "  in  **  five-sevenths")  agrees  in  form  with  the  ordinal  noice- 
ral,  this  nse  of  it  is  not  ordinal.  H<  seventh  day  me^ns  the  seventh 
In  order  of  time  ;  but  the  seventh  part  of  a  day  is  one,  any  one  of  seven 
equal  parts  into  which  the  day  is  regarded  as  divided.  Some  such 
distinct  name  as  "fractional  numerals  "  should  be  given  to  the  word« 
when  used  in  the  latter  sense.  The  expressions  "fiist  part"  and 
"  second  part  "  are  never  used  in  the  fractional  sense.  For  the  latter 
"half"  is  nsed  ;  there  is  no  fractional  corresponding  to  the  former. 
i^,  however,  is  called  the  thirty-second  part ;  and  so  A,  A^  ftc. 
are  read  miw  tlarty-teccmd*,  fina  twenty-JiraU,  &c. 

__^-  n.  —  67 
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nomerator,  and  the  divisor  the  denominator.  For,  let  it 
be  required  to  divide  76  by  9.  Since  72  divided  by  9  gives 
the  quotient  8,  and  i  divided  by  9  gives  ^,  76  divided  by 
9  must  be  8  J. 

A  proper  fraction  is  one  whose  numerator  is  less  than 
its  denominator ;  as  ^,  i  J.  An  improper  fraction  is  one 
whose  numerator  is  not  less  than  its  denominator;  as  f,  ^. 
A  proper  fraction  is  evidently  leas,  and  an  improper  frac- 
tion not  less,  than  unity.  A  mixed  number,  is  an  integer 
or  whole  number  with  a  fraction  annexed  to  it ;  as  8^, 
5^.  The  integer  and  fraction  here  are  to  be  considered 
as  added  together.  A  simple  fraction  is  a  single  fraction 
that  has  both  its  terms  whole  numbers  ;  as  -J,  ^.  A  com- 
pound fraction  is  a  fraction  of  another  fraction,  or  of  a 
whole  or  mixed  number;  as  j  of  J,  |  of  10|.  A  complex 
fraction  is  one  that  has  a  fraction  or  mixed  number  for 

one  of  its  terms  or  for  both  J  ^  A'  li'  k  •'    ^  fraction  is 

said  to  be  in  its  lowest  ierm^  when  the  numerator  and 
denominator  have  no  common  divisor. 

12.  If  both  terms  of  a  fraction  be  multiplied,  or  both 
divided,  by  the  same  number,  the  value  of  the  fraction 
will  remain  unchanged.  For,  if  unity  be  divided  into  7 
equal  parts,  and  again  into  28  equal  parts,  it  i?  evident 
that  each  of  the  former  parts  will  be  identical  with  4  of 
the  latter.  5  of  the  former  will  thus  be  equal  to  20  of  the 
latter ;  that  is,  4-  =  |f . 

1 3.  We  multiply  or  divide  a  fraction  by  any  number,  if 
we  multiply  or  divide  the  numerator  by  it.  For  it  is 
evident  that  four  times  |  is  |,  since  unity  is  divided  into 
9  parts  in  both  cases,  and  the  number  of  parts  taken  in 
tlie  one  case  is  four  times  the  number  taken  in  the  other. 
Conversely,  dividing  f  by  4,  we  have  ^. 

To  multiply  ot  divide  either  term  of  a  fraction  is  the 
same  as  to  divide  or  multiply  the  other.  If,  for  instance, 
we  divide  the  denominator  by  3,  we  divide  unity  into  one- 
third  of  the  number  of  parts,  and  each  of  these  parts  must 
thus  be  three  times  greater  than  before.  The  fraction  is 
therefore  multiplied  by  3.  Or  otherwise,  dividing  the 
denominator  of  f  by  3,  we  obtain  f ;  and  multiplying  the 
numerator  by  3,  we  get  4,  which  (§  12)  is  the  same  as  f. 
Therefore,  to  divide  a  fraction,  we  may  multiply  the  de- 
nominator,— a  method  which  must  be  employed  when  the 
divisor  is  not  a  measure  of  the  numerator. 

14.  To  reduce  a  fraction  to  its  loioest  terms,  divide  both 
terms  by  their  greatest  common  measure.  The  reason  of 
this  is  evident  from  the  definitions.  The  value  of  the 
fraction  remains  unchanged  (§  12).  The  results  of  opera- 
tions in  fractions  should,  with  rare  exceptions,  be  expressed 
in  their  lowest  terms. 

15.  To  reduce  a  mixed  number  to  an  improper  fraction, 
the  integer  is  multiplied  by  the  denominator  of  the  frac- 
tion, and  the  numerator  added  to  the  product.  This  gives 
the  numerator  of  the  required  improper  fraction,  and  the 
denominator  of  the  given  fraction  is  its  denominator. 
Take,  e.;j.,  4|.  If  unity  be  divided  into  8  equal  parts,  4 
units  will  make  32  of  these  parts,  and  the  fraction  |  con- 
tains 5  of  them;  therefore  4|  =  ^.  Conversely,  to  re- 
duce an  improper  fraction  to  a  whole  or  mixed  number, 
divide  the  numerator  by  the  denominator;  the  quotient  is 
the  integer' required,  and  the  remainder,  if  there  is  one,  is 
the  numerator  of  a  fraction  of  which  the  given  denominator 
is  the  denominator.  Thus,  ?p  =  5| ;  for,  if  unity  be  divided 
into  7  equal  parts,  35  of  these  parts  will  be  the  same  as  5 
units ;  therefore  38  Darts  will  be  5  units  and  3  parts,  i.e., 

,    -Of 

16.  To  reduce  a  compound  fraction  to  a  simple  one, 
multiply  the  numerators  together  for  the  numerator  of  the 
simple  fraction,   and  the  denominators    together   for    its 


denominator.  Thns,  J  of  ^  is  eqnal  to  f^  For,  it  w« 
divide  unity  into  7  equal  parts,  and  each  of  these  again 
into  4,  we  shall  have  for  the  fraction  ^  20  of  these  parts, 
i.e.,  II  of  unity.  The  fourth  part  of  this  is  5  of  these 
parts,  and  therefore  f  is  15  of  them,  i.e.,  |  of  ^^  is  J|v 

Mixed  numbers  must  be  put  in  the  form  of  improper 
fractions  before  the  multiplication.  The  reduction  of  the 
result  to  its  lowest  terms  may  be  effected  by  removing 
before  multiplication  any  factors  that  are  common  to  the 
numerators  and  denominators. 

In  such  compound  expressions  as  where  one  number  ii 
spoken  of  as  one-fourth  greater  or  less  than  another,  the 
fourth  is  always  to  be  taken  of  that  number  with  which  the 
comparison  is  made.  Thus,  30  is  one-fifth  more  than  26 
(i.e.,  \  of  25),  but  25  is  one-sixth  less  than  30  (i.e.,  J  of  30). 

1 7.  In  order  to  compare  the  values  of  fractions,  or  to 
add  or  subtract  them,  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  them  to 
others  of  equal  value  that  have  the  tame  denominator. 
From  the  definition  of  a  fraction  we  see  at  once  that  4  is 
grtuter  than  ^,  but  we  do  not  readily  see  whether  -j^  is 
greater  or  loss  than  f.  If,  however,  we  take  the  equivsr 
lents  of  these  fractions,  \^  and  •^,  unity  being  now  divided 
into  the  same  number  of  parts  in  both  cases,  we  have  liie 
quantities  to  compare,  and  see  that  the  former  fraction  is 
the  greater.  In  practice  it  is  usually  the  least  common 
denominator  that  the  fractions  are  compared  by.  To  find 
this,  we  first  find  the  least  common  multiple  of  the  de- 
nominators (§  10),  then  divide  this  by  the  denominator  of 
each  fraction  separately,  and  multiply  both  terms  of  that 
fraction  by  the  quotient. 

Take,  e.g.,  the  fractions  \^,  fj,  |4,  and  f|.  The  least 
common  multiple  of  the  denominators  is  180,  and  dividing 
this  by  15,  20,  36,  and  45,  we  get  12,  9,  6,  and  4. 
Multiplying  both  terms  of  the  fractions  in  succession  by 
these  numbers,  we  have  f||,  ||^,  \\^,  and  \l%.  The 
value  of  the  fractions  has  not  been  altered,  and  all  have 
now  the  same  denominator,  180,  which  we  must  obtain  in 
each  case,  because  we  re-multiply  the  factors  into  which 
we  resolved  it.  In  practice,  indeed,  we  merely  divide  180 
by  15,  multiply  13  by  the  12,  and  set  down  180  under 
156  at  once. 

18.  To  add  fractions,  reduce  them  to  others  having  a 
common  denominator,  then  add  the  numerators  of  these, 
and  write  the  common  denominator  under  the  sum.    Thus, 

A  +  F  +  rir  =  r2Tr  +  -nn7  +  r!nj  =  Tii-  In  each  of  the  re^ 
duced  fractions  unity  is  divided  into  120  equal  parts,  and 
the  fractions  are  respectively  equivalent  to  50,  15,  and  42 
of  these  parts ;  therefore  the  sum  of  the  fractions  must  be 
50  +  15  H-  42  =  107  of  them,  i.e.,  \^. 

Compound  fractions  must  be  reduced  to  simple  ones 
before  addition.  Mixed  numbers  may  be  brought  to  im- 
proper fractions,  and  so  added ;  but  it  is  generally  prefer- 
able to  add  the  whole  numbers  and  the  fractions  separately, 
and  then  add  the  two  results.  The  operation  may  often 
be  shortened  by  first  adding  any  of  the  given  fractions 
whose  denominator  is  considerably  less  than  that  of  all  the 
fractions;  thus,  to  add  ||,  |4>  tI>  tt;  t^^  sum  of  the  first 
three  may  be  found  first,  amounting  to  Iff.  The  addition 
of  f4  to  this  gives  2^|||. 

19.  To  subtract  fractions,  reduce  them  to  others  having 
a  common  denominator,  take  the  difference  of  the  numer^ 
ators  so  found,  and  write  the  common  denominator  under 
it.     The  principle  is  precisely  the  same  as  in  addition. 

Compound  fractions  must  be  simplified  as  in  addition. 
With  mixed  numbers  the  subtraction  will  generally  be 
best  effected  by  treating  the  fractions  separately,  borrowing 
and  carrying,  if  necessary,  on  the  principle  explained  in 
§  5.  In  subtracting  47|4  from  85|4,  for  instance,  borrow- 
inK  144  and  carrying  1  gives  85*l|  -  48|4|  =  37i|^,  at 
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20.  To  multiply  fractions,  multiply  the  numerators 
togetlier  for  the  numerator  of  the  product,  and  the  de- 
nominators together  for  the  denominator.  Thus,  in  multi- 
plying I  by  I,  if  we  multiply  |  by  7,  we  have  ^  (§  13); 
liut  our  multiplier,  ^,  is  the  ninth  part  of  7  ;  we  must 
thwefore  divide  ^  by  9,  which  gives  f|  (§  13). 

When  there  are  several  fractions  to  be  multiplied  con- 
tinuously together,  we  proceed  in  the  same  way.  Mixed 
numbers  are  reduced  to  improper  fractions,  and  common 
factors  may  be  struck  out,  precisely  as  in  §  16.  \\Tien  an 
integer  has  to  be  multiplied  by  a  fraction,  we  may  convert 
the  integer  into  a  fraction  by  putting  1  as  the  denominator; 
or  we  may  multiply  the  integer  by  the  numerator  of  the 
fraction  and  divide  by  the  denominator,  since  to  multiply 
by  y  is,  as  has  just  been  shown,  to  multiply  by  7  and 
divide  by  9.  So,  to  multiply  an  integer  by  a  mixed  number, 
the  common  method  is  to  multiply  by  the  integer  and 
the  fraction  of  the  latter  separately,  and  add  the  results. 
In  multiplying  mixed  numbers  like  46  J  and  14  J  together, 
instead  of  using  improper  fractions,  we  may  take  the  four 
products  46  x  14,  ^  x  14,  46  x  ,,  and  j  x  j,  and  add  them. 
The  amount  is  644 -f  3J-(- 15^-1-^  =  662^". 

21.  To  divide  fractions,  invert  the  terras  of  the  divisor 
(i.e.,  interchange  the  positions  of  the  numerator  and  deno- 
minator), and  multiply  the  dividend  by  the  inverted 
fraction  ;  thus,  |  ^  t  =  I  >^  t  =  II-  I^  ^^  divide  |  by  7, 
we  have  -jj-  (§  13).  But  since  our  divisor,  -j,  is  the  ninth 
part  of  7,  in  dividing  by  7  we  divide  by  a  number  nine 
times  too  large.  The  true  quotient  must  therefore  be  nine 
times  -^,  i.e.,  ||. 

The  common  method  of  dividing  an  mteger  by  a  mixed 
number  ia  a  modification  of  this  division.  When,  in 
dividing  by  374,  ^°^  instance,  we  multiply  both  divisor 
and  dividend  by  5,  and  then  divide,  we  really  multiply 
the  dividend  by  yl-y.  ■  Or  the  method  may  be  explained 
on  the  principle  (identical  with  that  of  §  12)  that  the  multi- 
jJication  of  the  divisor  and  dividend  by  the  same  number 
doeg  not  affect  the  quotient.  As  an  instance  of  the  divi- 
sion of  a  mixed  number  by  an  integer,  let  3982^4  be 
divided  by  54.  The  quotient  is  73,  ■n-ith  remainder 
40§-| ;  and  to  obtain  the  complete  quotient,  this  remainder 
must  be  divided  by  54  (see  §  11),  giving  -yf~'*TT~ 
•j^ ;  i.e.,  TS-^-g  is  the  result  of  the  division. 

A  complex  fraction  is  reduced  to  a  simple  one  by  divid- 
'pg  the  numerator  by  the  denominator ;  thua, 

1^_11     i.  _y 
10}- n  ^91  ~52  ■ 

When  one  term  only  is  fractional,  if  will  be  found  conve- 
nient to  multiply  both  terms  of  the  complex  fraction  by  the 
denominator  that  occurs  in  the  fractional  term ;  thus, 

13}  _  13jx4  _     55         5 

22  ~  22  X  4  ^  22  X  i  =  8  • 

Decimals. — 22.  In  the  ordinary  denary  notation,  a  figure 
in  combination  with  others  has  only  the  tenth  part  of 
the  value  it  wou'd  have  if  removed  a  place  towards  the 
left  (§  1);  thus,  io  374,  the  3  signifies  3  times  100;  the 
7,  7  times  10;  the  4,  simply  4.  By  an  extension  of  this 
notation  we  obtain  a  species  of  fractions  that  are  often 
of  very  great  use,  especially  for  pmposes  of  comparison. 
If  we  mark  t\e  place  of  units  by  a  point  put  after  it,  and 
write  other  figures  after  the  point,  we  can  denote  by  the 
first  of  these  figures  one-tenth  of  the  value  it  would  have 
in  the  units'  place ;  by  the  second,  one-hundredth  part, 
and  so  on.     In  374691,  then,  the  6  is  6  times  ^,  i.e.,    ' 


the  9,  9  times 


■nny  > 


and  the  1,  ■ 


TU  > 


TMience,  by 


giving  these  fractions  a  common  denominator  and  addinj^ 
them,  we  have  374-691  =  374,«5»5V  These  decimal  frac- 
ticms  or  decimali,  therefore,  are  fractions  of  which  the 
numerator  only  is   written,   the  denominator  being  the 


continued  product  of  as  many  tens  as  there  are  decimal 

figures. 

In  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division  of 
decimals,  the  operations  are,  and  from  the  structure  of 
decimals  must  be,  the  same  as  the  like  operations  with 
integers.  The  position  of  the  decimal  point  in  the  results 
is  the  only  thing  that  needs  particular  explanation. 

Results,  it  may  be  mentioned  here,  are  often  expressed 
by  decimals  that  are  not  exact,  but  approximate  only,  it 
being  held  sufficient  to  give  the  correct  value  to  some 
assigned  number  of  decimal  places.  An  amount  correct  to 
four  decimal  places  differs  from  the  true  amount  by  less 
than  the  ten-thousandth  part  of  unity.     See  above,  p.  524. 

To  reduce  a  decimal  to  a  vulgar  fraction,  write  the  deci- 
mal as  the  numerator  of  the  fraction,  and  set  under  it  for 
the  denominator  1  followed  by  as  many  ciphers  as  there  are 
decimal  places.  This  follows  at  once  from  the  definition 
of  a  decimal 

To  reduce  a  vulgar  fraction  to  a  decimal  pnnex  ciphers 
to  both  terms  of  the  fraction — the  same  cer  in  both 

ciises  ;  divide  both  terms  by  the  significant  figures  of  the 
denominator,  and  then  write  the  numerator  as  a  decimal, 
pointing  off  as  many  decimal  places  (prefixing  ciphers,  if 
necessary)  as  there  are  ciphers  in  the  denominator.  (See 
also  §  25,  infra.)  Thus,  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^=  Wlb. 
Here  the  vulgar  fractions  retain  their  values  unchanged 
(§  12),  and  from  the  last  the  decimal  is  set  down  accord 
ing  to  the  definition. 

It  very  often  happens  that  in  dividing  as  above  we  find 
there  must  always  be  a  remainder.  In  this  case,  however, 
a  remainder  we  had  before  may  soon  recur,  giving  the 
same  figure  or  group  of  figures  over  and  over  again  in  the 

quotient;  thus  J|  is    found  to   be   '47222 ;  -^  is 

■05729729 The  recurring  figures  are  distinguished 

by  points  placed  over  them,  the  above  results  being  written 
■472  and  ■05729.  We  shall  return  to  the  consideration  of 
these  recurring  decimals  at  §  26. 

23.  To  add  or  subtract  decimals,  write  the  numbers 
under  each  other,  placing  units  under  units,  ic,  add  or 
subtract  as  with  integers,  and  place  the  decimal  point 
under  the  points  in  the  given  numbers.  This  follows 
directly  from  the  definition  of  decimals. 

24.  To  multiply  decimals,  multiply  as  with  integers, 
and  point  off  as  many  decimal  places  as  there  are  in  both 
factors  taken  together.  Thus,  in  3764  x  -082  =  308648, 
the  4  ^nd  2  in  the  factors  are  -j-J-^  and  -rinnr  >  their  pro- 
duct is  therefore  -nnnnnn  '-*•»  '^OOOS ;  and  so  with  the 
others. 

If  an  approximate  product  be  sufficient,  the  mnltipli- 
cation  may  be  shortened  thus.     Let  it  be  required  to  find 
the  product,  say,  of  4273  and  6859  correct  to  three  places 
of  decimals.     Write  the  figures  of  the  multi- 
plier in  reverse   order,   with   the   unit  figure         4-/3 
under  the  third  decimal  place  of  the  multipli-         °°°" 
cand.      Begin    each   multiplication    with  the       25638 
figure  above  the  multiplier,  adding  what  has         3418 
to  be  carried  from  the  right  hand  figure,  and  214 

observing  to  carry  the  nearest  ten  (i.e.,  for  36,  38 

for  instance,   not   3,   but  4) ;  place   the  first      '29-308 
figures  of  each  multiplication  under  each  other; 
then  add  and  point  off  three  decimal  places.     It  will  be 
seen  that  every  figure  of  the  product  falls  into  its  proper 
place,  e._(7.,  the   8   and  7,  the  5  and  2,  (fee,  each  give 
thousandth  parts. 

25.  To  divide  decimals,  diWde  as  with  mtegers,  and 
point  off  as  many  decimal  places  in  the  quotient  as  the 
dividend  has  more  than  the  divisor.  This  follows  from 
the  dividend  being  the  product  of  the  divisor  and  quotient 
Exs.  228-956 -r  364- 62^9;  2-28956 -r  36-4  =  0629  ; 
22895-6 -r  364  =  62900.  _  la    the  'second   example,    the 
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dividend  having  five  decimal  piacea  and  the  divisor  one,  the 
quotient  mu3t  have  four;  a  cipher  13  therefore  prefixed  to 
the  three  figures.  In  cases  like  ^he  third  example,  where 
the  dividend  has  fewer  decimal  places  than  the  divisor,  the 
number  has  to  be  made  up  in  the  former  by  ciphers,  and 
g3  far  as  the  end  of  the  ciphers  making  up  that  number 
the  quotient  must  bo  an  integer.  The  quotient  may  be 
pointed  at  any  stage  after  as  many  decimal  places  of  the 
dividend  have  been  made  use  of  as  there  are  in  the  divisor, 
the  first  figure  after  this  being  always  the  first  decimal. 
This  is  especially  to  be  attended  to  when  the  division  does 
not  terminate,  or  when  a  few  figures  caly  are  required ; 
thus,  63'9-l  divided  by  -237  to  two  decimal  places  gives 
269-79  ;  10  divided  by  -204  gives  37-87. 

The  method  of  converting  a  vulgar  fraction  into  a  deci- 
mal, given  in  §  22,  is  in  efi"ect  the  division  of  the  nume- 
rator by  the  denominator,  the  result  being  expressed  as  a 
decimal.     Thus,  /^  =  83-=- 160= -51875. 

When  the  quotient  is  re- 


•63584)272-182(428-0G7 
254336 


178460 
127168 


51292 
50867 

425 
381 

44 
44 


quired  to  a  given  number  of 
places  only  (as  three  in  the 
example),  the  operation  may 
be  shortened  by  dropping  the 
last  figure  of  the  divisor  at 
each  successive  multiplica- 
tion. But  this  must  not  be 
commenced  till  the  figures 
required  in  the  quotient  are 
fewer  than  the  figures  in  the 
divisor,  and  the  carriage  from 
the  dropped  figure  is  to  be 
added  in  e.ich  instance. 

26.  We  have  seen  that  the  division  by  means  of  which 
vulgar  fractions  are  converted  into  decimals  (§§  22,  25) 
will,  ill  certaiij  cases,  always  leave  a  remainder.  If  the 
fraction  be  in  its  lowest  terms,  there  rmist  always  be  a 
remainder  whenever  the  denominator  contains  any  other 
prime  number  as  a  factor  besides  2  and  5.  For  in  adding 
ciphers  we  multiply  by  tens,  and  we  introduce  no  other 
factor.  It  often  happens  that  we  can  speedily  discover 
what  the  decimal  must  be,  so  as  to  be  able  to  set  down 
any  number  of  figures  without  further  actual  division. 
Unless  the  division  terminate,  the  same  figures  will  recur 
sooner  or  later ;  and  the  same  figures  must  recur  before  we 
use  as  many  ciphers  as  there  are  units  in  the  divisor.  Sup- 
posing the  divisor  is  17,  we  can  only  have  the  numbers 
from  1  to  16  as  remainders;  the  quotient  must  therefore 
repeat  itself  after  all  these  remainders  occur,  if  not  earlier. 
All  do  occur  in  dividing  by  17  ;  thus, 

.^=-1176470588235294. 

The  fraction  yj  must  always  be  greater  than  the  decimal 

•41666 however  far  the  latter  be  extended;  but  we 

can  make  the  difference  as  small  as  we  choose.  Thus 
•416666  does  not  differ  from  -j^  by  the  millionth  part  of  a 
unit.  The  form  of  the  decimal  -416  is  used  to  show  that 
the  6  is  to  be  considered  as  repeated  continually  ;  and  this 
being  understood,  we  can  sav  that  the   decimal  is  equal 

*°^-  .        ,.    •      , 

Decimals  of  this  kind  are  called   Recurring  Decimals. 

They  are  sometimes  distinguished  as  Repeating  or  Circu- 
lating Decimals,  according  as  one  figure  or  more  than  one 
recur  ;  and  as  Pure  or  Mixed,  according  as  the  recurring 
figures  stand  alone  or  are  preceded  by  non-recurring  deci- 
mals. Thus,  -148  is  a  pure  circulating  decimal;  -183  is  a 
mixed  repeating  one. 

27.  To  reduce  a  recurring  decimal  to  a  vulgar  fraction, 
subtract  the  decimal  figures  that  do  not  recur  from  the 
whole  decimal ;  set  down  the  remainder  as  the  numerator 
of  the  fraction,  and  as  many  nines  as  there  are  recurring 


figures,  followed  by  as  many  ciphers  as  there  are  non\ 
recurring  figures,  as  the  dfenominator. 

The  reason  of  proceeding  in  this  way  will  appear  if, 
taking  any  mixed  recurring  decimal,  we  multiply  it  by  as 
many  tens  as  there  are  decimal  places,  and  again  by  as 
many  tens  as  there  are  non-recurring  decimal.^,  and  sub- 
tract the  second  product  from  the  first.     Take,  e.g.,  '79054  : 

100000  times  •79054  =  79054^054054054 

and  100  times  •7905  4=        79^054054054 

therefore    99900  times  -79054  =  78975 
whence  •7005  i  —  I?'!"    »  «     n' 

In  the  case  of  pure  recurring  decimals,  we  have  no  sub- 
traction, and  the  denominator  consists  entirely  of  nines. 
Thus  -3  =  1  =  ^;  •27  =  14  =  ^. 

28.  In  practical  arithmetic  recurring  decimals  are  little 
used,  except  in  approximations.  They  can  be  added  or  sub- 
tracted readily  to  any  number  of  places  by  extending  all 
a  place  or  two  beyond  what  is  required.  When  we  have 
to  multiply  or  divide  by  recurring  decimals,  we  must  con- 
vert them  into  vulgar  fractions.  They  may  themselves  be 
multiplied  or  divided  by  integers  or  ordinary  decimals, 
though  in  this  case,  too,  it  is  often  better  to  use  -vulgar 
fractions,  especially  when  exact  results  are  desired. 

Powers'  and  Boots  of  Numbers. — 29.  When  a  given  Po-woru 
number  is  multiplied  by  itself, \he  product  multiplied  again  ""•'  roote. 
by  the  number,  and  so  on,  the  result  obtained  is  called  the 
second,  third,  fourth,  &c.,  poieer  of  the  number,  according 
as  it  is  the  prnd'act  of  the  number  repeated  two,  three,  four, 
itc,  times.  Thus,  7  x  7  x  7  =  343  is  the  third  power  of 
7;  5x5x5x5  =  625,  the  fourth  power  of  5.  The  term 
"  square  "  is  nearly  always  used  instead  of  "  second  power" 
(e.g.,  81  is  the  square  of  9),  and  "  cube"  frequently  instead 
of  "  third  power."  The  power  to  which  a  number  is  raised 
is  indicated  by  a  small  figure  written  over  the  number  to 
the  right ;  thus,  8^  is  the  fifth  power  of  8.  / 

The  square  root  of  a  given  number  is  the  number 
which,  when  multiplied  by  itself,  produces  the  given  nam- 
ber.  And  so,  in  general,  -ivhatever  power  one  number  is 
of  another,  the  same  root  is  the  second  of  the  first.  Thus, 
7  is  the  third  root,  or  cube  root,  of  343  ;  5  is  the  fourth 
root  of  625';  2  is  the  fifth  root  of  32.  The  sign  ^  (which 
is  really  an  r,  from  radix,  a  root)  prefixed  to  a  niunber 
indicates  a  root  of  it.  The  simple  sign  stands  for  the 
square  root ;  a  figure  is  placed  over  it  to  denote  other  roots. 
Thus,  7100  is  the  square  root  of  100;  ^256,  the  fourth 
root  of  256. 

30.  To  extract  the  square  root  of  a  given  number,  divide 
it  into  periods  of  two  figures,  by  putting  a  point  over  every 
second  figure,  commencing  with  that  iji  the  units'  place ; 
set  down  as  the  first  figure  of  the  root,  the  largest  number 
whose  square  does  not  exceed  the  first  or  left-hand  period; 
place  the  square  of  this  number  under  the  first  period,  ar,d 
subtract  it  from  it ;  to  the  remainder 
annex  the  next  period;  place  before  582169(761 

this  as  a  trial  divisor  twice  the  root  49 

figure;  consider  how  often  the  former        iifi\09i 
(omitting  the  right-hand  figure)  con-  ■'„_- 

tains   the    latter,  and   set  down   the  

number  that  expresses  this  as  the  next        1523)4569 
figure  of  the  root;  place  also  this  root-  4569 

figure  to  the  right  of  the  trial  divisor; 
multiply  by  it  the  divisor  thus  completed ;  subtract  the 
product  from  the  number  formed  of  the  former  remainder 
and  the  period  taken  down ;  add  another  period  to  the 
remainder  now  found  ;  then  double  the  whole  root  for  a 
Hew  trial  divisor,  and  proceed  as  before. 

The  58  of  the  example  being  580000,  the  49  must  be 
490000,  and  the  root  70a     So  the  146  is  1460 :  the  921, 
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'92100 ;  the  6  ia  60 ;  and  so  on.     This  explains  the  principle 
of  pointing  in  periods  of  two  figures. 

In  place  of  doubling  the  whole  root  for  every  trial 
divisor,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  add  to  the  preceding  com- 
plete divisor  its  last  figure;  thus,  146  +  6  =  152.  The  7 
Las  been  already  doubled  in  14,  and  this  doubles  the  6. 

The  reason  of  proceeding  as  above  wiU  appear  from 
the  composition  of  an  ordinary  product. 
Thus,  23  X  23  is  the  sum  of  the  four 
products  20  x  20,  3  x  20,  20  x  3,  and  3  x'3, 
i.e.,  202,  t^ce  20  x  3,  and  3x3.  Taking 
away,  then,  the  square  of  20,  i.e.,  400,  the 
remainder  must  be  the  sum  of  2  x  20  x  3, 
and  3x3,  i.e.,  3  times  the  sum  of  2  x  20 
and  3,  which  we  obtain  by  the  method 
adopted. 

If  there  is  a  remainder,  ciphers  may  be 
taken  down  in  pairs,  and  as  many  decimal  places  obtained 
as  we  pleaee.  In  this  case  there  must  always  be  a  re- 
mainder, since  no  unit  multiplied  by  itself  produces  ciphers. 
After  getting  half  the  decimal  places  required,  we  may 
proceed  by  contracted  division  (§  25). 

To  extract  the  square  root  of  a  vulgar  fraction,  we  find 
the  roots  of  the  numerator  and  denominator  separately. 
For,  since  ^  ^  j  =  yw,  the  square  root  of  ^  must  be  ^.  If 
either  term  of  the  fraction  is  not  a  complete  square,  it  should 
be  reduced  to  a  decimal  Thus,  J^  =  J'5  =  ^0'50  = 
•7071067812  nearly. 

31.  To  extract  the  cube  root  of  a  given  number,  point 
off  the  number  from  the  units'  place  into  periods  of  three 
figures ;    write    under 


43)129 
129 


40^1 
40    : 


78402752(428 

■64 
: 4800 14402 
=    240 


420 


=  529200  4314752 
x8x3=    100801 
8'      =  64, 


the  first  period  the 
greatest  cube  con- 
tained in  it,  subtract, 
and  annex  the  next 
period  to  the  remain- 
der ;  then,  regarding 
the  root  found  as  tens, 
multiply  the  square  of  ^'^  **  ^ 
it  by  3  for  a  trial 
divisor,  and  divide  by 
this  for  the  next  figure 
of  the  root ;  to  the 
trial  divisor  add  three  times  the  product  of  the  two  root 
numbers  (the  first  being  tens),  and  also  the  square  of  the 
last  root  figure  ;  multiply  the  sum  by  the  last  root  figure ; 
subtract  the  product  from  the  number  obtained  by  taking 
down  last  period  ;  annex  the  next  period  to  the  remainder, 
and  proceed  as  before. 

For  demonstration  of  the  reason  of  this ,  process,  see 
Algebra,  vol  L  p  528.  It  depends  on  the  form  of  the 
product  obtained  in  raising  a  number  to  its  third  power. 
Thus,  24  X  24  X  24  is  24  times  20=  -I-  2  x  20  x  4  -h  4^,  which 
wiU  be  found  to  be  20^  -t-  3  x  20-  x  4  -t-  3  x  20  x  4'  -h  4'. 
And  this  is  20'  added  to  4  times  3  x  20=  +  3  x  20  x  4  -h  4', 
which  agrees  with  the  process  described  above. 

II.  Pkactical  Abithmetio. 

32.  Having  explained  in  the  foregoing  sections  the 
various  operations  of  arithmetic,  we  now  proceed  to  con- 
sider them  in  their  combinations  and  practical  applications. 
What  has  been  said  up  to  this  point  refers  to  numbers 
merely  as  numbers,  or  numbers  in  the  abstract  Now  they 
are  to  be  regarded  as  applied  to  particular  things,  or  repre- 
senting particular  magnitudes.  Numbers  so  regarded  are 
caDed  concrete ;  and  we  now  treat  of  concrete  as  dis- 
tinguished from  abstract  arithmetic.  Concrete  numbers 
frequently  represent  not  so  much  number  as  quantity. 
To  form  a  distinct  and  accurate  idea  of  5  ft  of  tea  bought 


for  ISs.,  it  ia  not  necessary  to  think  of  the  tea  as  divided 
into  five  portiona,  or  as  paid  for  with  fifteen  pieces  oS 
money. 

It  would  be  found  extremely  (indeed  intolerably)  incon- 
venient to  have  to  make  all  payments,  great  and  small,  by 
means  of  oue  particular  species  of  coin,  or  to  serve  out  all 
quantities  of  goods,  using  only  one  kind  of  weight  or 
measurement.  Various  monies,  weights,  and  measures  are 
therefore  in  customary  use,  this  or  that  being  employed  in 
each  particular  case  according  to  circumstances.  AYhen 
these  measures  are  of  the  same  kind,  difi'ering  only  in  the 
unit  of  one  of  them  being  so  many  times  the  unit  of 
another,  they  are  said  to  be  of  different  denomination*; 
as,  pounds,  shillings,  pence ;  or  again,  yards,  feet,  inches. 

In  addition  and  subtraction,  the  quantities  added  and 
subtracted  must  be  either  abstract  numbers  or  concrete 
quantities  of  the  same  kind.  In  multiplication,  the  multi- 
plicand may  be  concrete,  but  the  multiplier  is  regarded  in 
the  process  as  abstract,  if  20  men,  for  example,  receive 
X5  each,  the  £5  is  not  multiplied  by  20  men,  but  taken 
20  times,  the  number  of  times  merely  corresponding  to  the 
number  of  men.  In  division,  when  the  dividend  is  con- 
crete, the  divisor  may  be  abstract,  giving  a  concrete 
quotient  of  the  same  kind  as  the  dividend,  or  concrete  giving 
an  abstract  quotient.  Thus,  £100  may  be  divided  into 
20  parts,  giving  £5  as  quotient,  or  it  may  be  divided  into 
parts  of  £5  each,  giving  as  quotient  the  abstract  number 
20,  i.e.,  containing  £5  20  times.  A  fraction  is  strictly 
abstract,  though  we  often  write  £4  and  the  like  for  |-  of  £1. 

33.  The  following  are  the  tables  of  monies,  weights,  apd 
measures  in  common  use  : — ' 


I.  Monty. 
4  farthings  =  1  penny,  d. 
12  pence       =1  shilling,  s. 
20  shillings  =1  pound,  £  or  t 

IL  Avoirdupois  Weight. 
16  drams,  drs.         =1  ounce,  oz. 
1 6  ounces  =  1  pound,  lb. 

28  pounds  =lquarter,jr. 

i  quarters  =1  nundred- 

weight,  cwt. 
20  hundredweights  =  1  ton. 

III.   Troy  Weight. 
24  grains,  grs.      =1  penny-  ^"^ 
weight,  dwl. 
20  pennyweights  =  1  ounce,  oz, 
12  ounces  =:1  pound!,  lb. 


V.   Surface. 

144   square  inches  =  l3qnarefoot. 

9    sq.  feet  =  1  sq.  yard.  ' 

30Jsq.  yards         =1  sq.  pole. 

40    sq.  poles         =1  rooa,  ro. 

4   roods  =1  acre,  ae, 

TI.  Solidity. 
1728  cubic  inches  =  1  cubic  foot. 
27  cubic  feet      =  1  cubic  yard. 

VII.   Ciipneiltj. 
4  gills      =1  pint,  pt. 
2  pints      =1  quart,  qt. 
4  quarts   =1  gallon,  gal,' 
2  gallon.^    '  1  peck,  pk.  { 
4  pecks     =  1  tushel,  buf, 
8  bushels  =  1  quarter,  jr. 

Tin.  r.™. '' 

80  seconds,  ».  =  1  minatr,  m. 
60  minutes      =  1  hour,  Ar, 
24  hours  =1  day. 

365  days  ::1  year,  yr. 

On  these  tables  we  make  the  following  remarks  : — 
L  The  guinea  is  21  shillings,  and  the  crown  5  shilling«i 
Sales  are  often  made  in  guineas,  though  the  coin  is  noi 
now  used.  Farthings  are  always  written  as  fractions  of 
a  penny.  lOJrf.  |^.  means  tenpenco  three  farthings  and 
seven-eighths  of  a  farthing 

IIL  Apothecaries'  weight  agrees  with  this,  except  that  the 
ounce  (5)  is  divided  into  8  drams  (3),  and  the  dram  into 
3  scruples  (3)  of  20  grains. 

'  By  an  Act  of  Parliament,  passed  in  1824,  the  imperial  standairl 
weights  and  measures  are  connected  in  the  follotving  way  with  the 
mean  sclar  day,  the  length  of  which  is  fixed  invariably  : — The  yard  qf 
36  inches  is  determined  from  the  length  of  a  pendulum,  viKratiiig  once 
in  a  second,  which,  in  the  latitude  of  London,  is  3913929  inches  ;  the 
pound  troy  of  5760  grains,  from  a  cubic  in<.h  of  distilled  water,  welch- 
ing 252*458  grains  ;  and  the  gallon  as  beib*  the  space  occupied  by  10 
lb  avoirdupois  {i.e.,  70,000  grains  troy)  of  distilled  water,  equivalent 
to  277'274  cubic  inches, — all  the*  verifications  being  made  with  thar- 
mometer  at  62°  Fabr.  and  barooj^Ccr  at  30  Lcrfaaa. 


IV. 

Length. 

12    inches,  in 
3    feet 
6i  yards 

40    poles 
8    furlongs 

=  1  foot,  fL 
—  \  yard,  yd. 
•=1   pole   or 

perch,  po. 
=  1  furlong,  fur. 
=  1  mile,  mi. 

snt 
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IV.  In  measuring  cloth,  the  yard  is  divided  into  4 
qnarters,  the  quarter  into  4  naiLs  of  2  J  inches. 

V.  To  measure  land,  the  surveyor's  chain  of  100  links  is 
used.  ■  The  chain  ia  22  yards  long,  and  10  square  chains 
make  an  acre. 

VIL  The  gallon  and  lower  denominations  are  liquid 
measures  ;  the  quart  and  those  above  it  are  for  dry  goods. 

VIII.  The  year,  strictly  speaking,  is  365-24224  days. 
Every  fourth  year  (leap  year)  has  366  days. 

34.  Eeduction  is  the  method  of  expressing  quantities  in 
a  denomination  lower  or  higher  than  that  in  which  they 
are  given. 

To  reduce  a  higher  denomination  to  a  lower,  multiply  in 
succession  by  the  numbers  which  show  the  times  that  the 
unit  of  each  denomination  (beginning  with  that  given) 
contains  the  unit  of  the  one  nest  below  it  till  the  denomi- 
nation is  reached  to  which  the  quantity  is  to  be  reduced. 
If  quantities  in  intermediate  denominations  are  given,  add 
each  as  its  denomination  is  reached. 

To  reduce  a  lower  denomination  to  a  higher,  divide  in 
succession  by  the  numbers  which  show  the  times  that  the 
unit  of  each  denomination  (beginning  with  that  given)  is 
contained  in  the  unit  of  the  next  above  it,  observing  that 
the  remainder  after  such  division  is  of  the  denomination  of 
the  dividend. 

Sometimes  the  two  processes  are  combined;  thus,  in 
reducing  guineas  to  crowns,  we  multiply  by  21,  obtaining 
•billings,  and  then  divide  by  5. 

35.  Compound  Addition  and  Compound  Subtraction  are 
the  addition  and  subtraction  of  quantities  expressed  in 
more  than  one  denomination. 

In  Compound  Addition,  arrange  the  quantities  according 
to  their  denominations,  each  under  its  proper  heading ; 
add  the  lowest,  and  rednce  the  sum  by  division  to  the  next 
higher,  setting  jlown  the  remainder,  and  carrying  the  quo- 
tient ;  add  the  others,  including  carriage,  in  the  same  way. 
Suppose  that  several  sums  of  money  are  added,  and  the  far- 
things amount  to  29,  that  is  to  7Jd.,  the  Jd.  is  set  down  and 
the  7d.  carried  to  the  pence  column,  and  so  in  other  cases. 

In. Compound  Subtraction,  arrange  the  quantities  as  in 
Compound  Addition,  placing  the  greater  amount  over  the 
other,  and  subtract,  beginning  with  the  lowest  denomina- 
tion. If  in  any  case  the  lower  number  exceeds  that  above 
it,  increase  the  latter  by  as  many  as  make  one  of  the  next 
higher  denomination,  and  afterwards  add  one  to  that 
denomination  in  the  lower  line.  In  subtracting,  e.g.,  1  qr. 
25  B)  from  3  qr.  17  lb,  since  25  cannot  be  taken  from  17, 
a  quarter,  Le.,  28  ft,  is  added  to  the  17,  making  45  ;  from 
this  25  is  subtracted,  leaving  20  fc,  and  the  quarter 
"borrowed"  is  taken  away  again  by  being  added  to  the 
1  qr.     The  remainder  is  thus  1  qr.  20  lb. 

Fractions  of  the  lowest  denomination  are  to  be  added  or 
subtracted  according  to  §§  18,  19;  thus,  £72,  8s.  3^.  - 
£4.5,  17s.  6i4d.-£26,  10s.  8|d. 

36.  Compound  Multiplication  is  multiplication  in  which 
the  multiplicand  is  expressed  in  more  than  one  denomination. 

When  the  multiplier  does  not  exceed  12,  multiply  the 
different  denominations  by  it,  beginning  with  the  lowest, 
and  setting  down  and  carrying  as  in  Compound  Addition. 
When  the  multiplier  consists  of  several  figures,  multiply 
by  each  separately  in  the  same  way,  taking  them  from 
right  to  left,  and  setting  the  result  of  each  successive 
multiplication  always  one  place 
further   towards    the    left   in       *"3  ^^     7J 

each  denomination,  and   add zZ. 

the  results  as  thus  arranged.       254  10     7^=   4  times. 
In  the  accompanying  example     572  13     9|   =  90  times, 
the   above  arrangement   puts  _e598i     g     8i  =  94  times, 
tne  product  by  90  in  the  place 
of  tens ;  and  the  sums  to  be  reduced  to  higher  denomina- 


tions are  30  farthings,  104  pence,  148  shillings.  If  the 
multiplier  be  a  composite  number,  we  may  multiply  by  the 
factors  in  succession.  When  the  multiplier  consists  of  two 
or  more  figures,  the  multiplication  is  often  performed  by 
the  whole  quantity  at  once. 

37.  Compound  Division  is  division  m  wmcQ  either  the 
dividend  or  both  dividend  and  divisor  are  expressed  ia 
more  than  one  denomination. 

(1.)  To  find  the  amount  that  a  given  amount  contains  a 
given  number  of  times,  divide  the  highest  denomination 
by  the  given  number,  reduce  the  remainder  to  tho  next 
lower  denomination,  adding  the  corresponding  term  of  the 
dividend ;  divide  again,  and  proceed  in  the  same  way  with 
the  other  denominations.  The  denominations  of  the  quo- 
tient correspond  to  those  of  the  dividend. 

Let  it  be  required,  for  instance,  to  divide  £370, 16s.  l|d. 
into  58  equal  shares.  As  58  shares  of  £6  each  amount  to 
£348,  £6  is  part  of  the  quotient,  and  there  remains 
£22,  163.  l|d.  Reducing  £22,  16s.  to  shillings  (456),  we 
find  that  this  gives  58  shares  of  7s.  each,  with  50s.  over. 
Similarly  we  obtain  lOd.  and  1  farthing,  with  29  farthings 
over,  which,  since  ||  =  -J,  is  just  half  a- farthing  for  each 
of  the  58  shares.     The  quotient  then  is  £6,  7s.  lOJd.  iq. 

(2.)  To  find  the  number  of  times  that  one  given  amount 
contains  another,  reduce  both  to  the  same  single  denomina 
tion,  and  then  divide  the  one  by  the  other. 

To  find,  for  example,  how  often  12s.  9|d.  is  contained 
in  £171,  13s.  9d.,  since  12s.  9Jd.  =  615  farthings,  and 
£171,  13s.  9d.  =  164820- farthings,  the  number  of  times 
the  second  amount  contains  the  first  must  be  164820  •;-  615, 
i.e.,  268.  It  is  to  be  obser^'ed  that  the  quotient  here  is  an 
abstract  number. 

38.  In  multiplying  or  dividing  by  fractions  or  mixed 
numbers,  we  follow  the   methods  .    .      _     If^j     , 
explained   in  §§  20,  21.      As  an         ^-*     »     ^^    t 

illustration,  wo  give  here  the  mul-       i^ 

tiplication  of  £24,  53.  gjd.  4q.  by   12)  121     9     0  j^    | 
62^,  where  we  may  note  that  in 
the   division   by    12   we   have  to 
divide  2f  farthings,  giving  ^q.  x 
•j^  =  rr<l->  °-^^  ^^'"^^  ^^  adding  the 


fraction  we  have 


=  2Jq- 


■rx 


=  2 


51- 


10  2  b^-^ 
48  11  7i  f 
145  14  10  j-  4- 

£1516  2  7J  J 


39.  Reduction  of  Fractions  and  Decimals. — To  find  the 
proper  value  of  a  fraction  or  a  decimal  of  any  denomina- 
tion, multiply  the  fraction  or  the  decimal  by  tho  numbers 
in  succession  that  reduce  the  denomination  to  lower  de- 
nominations. 

Thus,  to  find  the  value  of  f  J  of  a  pound,  it  is  manifest 
that  this  is  f  f  of  20  shillings,  t.e.,  f|  x  208.  =  123^8.,  or 
12s.  3|d.  ;  and  so  in  other  cases. 

To  find  the  value  of  a  fraction  of  a  quantity  consisting 
of  different  denominations,  we  may  either  fiirst  reduce  the 
quantity  to  one  denomination,  or  we  may  multiply  the 
compound  quantity  by  the  numerator,  and  divide  by  the 
denominator  of  the  fraction;  thus,  f  of  £5,  78.  Ilj4. 
being  the  same  as  the  ninth  part  of  twice  the  amount, 
w^e  may  multiply  by  2  and  divide  by  9,  obtaining 
£1,  33.  lljd.  ^  q.  as  the  result 

40.  To  reduce  any  amount  to  the  fraction  or  the  aecimal 
of  another  denomination  or  amount,  reduce  both  amounts 
to  the  same  denomination,  and  write  them  as  the  terms  of 
a  fraction,  the  quantity  of  which  the  fraction  is  required 
being  made  the  denominator.  If  the  decimal  is  required, 
convert  tho  vulgar  fraction  into  a  decimal. 

Thus,  to  reduce  13s.  1  Jd.  to  the  fraction  aid  also  to  the 
decimal  of  a  pound,  since  a  pound  contains  480  halfpence, 
a  halfpenny  is  j-J-jy  of  a  pound,  and  therefore  133.  Ijd., 
i.e.,  315  halfpence,  is  £||J  =  £||  =  £65625. 

It  ia  often  sufficient  to  throw  the  expressions  into  th? 
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28)    8-75  a. 

4)      -3125  qTa. 
2,0)1,3-078125  cwt. 

•  65390625  tons. 


rednced  form,  without  actually  performing  the  reduction, 
and  divide  the  numerator  of  the  complex  fraction  so 
obtained  by  the  denominator.  Thus,  to  find  the  fraction  of 
£46|^  that  f  of  46|  guineas  is,  both  terms  may  be  ex- 
pressed as  shillings, — |  x  ^^  x  ^-,  and  —^  x  •^;  whence, 
dividing  the  former  by  the  latter,  the  required  fraction 
IB  found  to  be  f-J- 

In  reducing  a  compound  quantity  to  a  decimal  of  a 
higher  denomination,  it  is  generally  best  to  proceed  by 
Buccessive     divisions,     beginning    igx  12  oz 

with    the    lowest    denomination,  '--   ■ 

and  iiserting  the  others  as  they 
occur,  as  in  the  accompanying 
example,  where  13  cwt.  8  lb  12 
oz.  is  found  to  be  -65390625  of  a 
ton.  Il;  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
integers  here  are  inserted  from  the  data,  and  the  decimals 
obtained  by  division.  The  form,  though  somewhat  incon- 
gruous, is  convenient. 

41.  Practice  is  the  name  given  to  a  method  of  calculat- 
ing prices  from  certain  rates  being  aliquot  parts  (that  is. 
exact  measures)  of  other  rates. 

The  basis  of  this  species  of  calculation  is  gcnerauy  £,\, 
and  the  given  price  is  broken  up  into  portions,  the  first  of 
which  is  an  aliquot  part  of  a  pound,  and  each  of  the  others 
an  aliquot  part  of  some  one  before  it.  By  the  method 
adopted  we  virtually  multiply  the  difi"erent  aliquot  parts 
in  succession  by  the  number  of  articles  given.  The  sum 
of  the  result  is  the  total  price. 

42.  Proportion. — When  the  first  of  four  quantities  is 
the  same  multiple  or  the  same  fraction  of  the  second  that 
the  third  is  of  the  fourth,  the  first  is  said  to  have  the  same 
ratio  to  the  second  that  the  third  has  to  the  fourth,  and 
the  f  lur  quantities  are  said  to  be  proportionals,  or  in  pro- 
portion. Thus,  since  30  is  4  of  36,  and  50  is  |  of  60,  the 
numbers  30,  36,  50,  and  60  form  a  proportion. 

The  proportion  is  written  30  :  36  =  50  :  60,  or,  more  com- 
monly, 30  :  36  ::  50  :  60.  This  is  read  30  is  to  36  as  50  is 
to  60.     It  may  also  be  written  |^  =  ^. 

The  ratio  ef  two  numbers  is  thus  equivalent  to  the  frac- 
tion that  the  one  is  of  the  other ;  and  ji  fraction  may 
therefore  be  defined  as  the  ratio  of  the  numerator  to  the 
denominator. 

Ratio  is  a  mere  abstract  relation  between  two  numbers, 
or  between  two  concrete  quantities  of  the  same  kind.  The 
ratio  of  4s.  to  63.,  or  of  48d.  to  72d.,  is  not  shillings  or 
pence,  but  the  abstract  fraction  |. 

If  two  quantities  of  one  kind  be  proportional  to  two  of 
another  kind,  when  any  three  are  given,  the  fourth  can  be 
found.  If,  for  instance,  we  know  the  value  of  any  quan- 
tity of  goods,  we  can  determine  the  value  of  any  other 
given  quantity,  or  the  quantity  that  has  any  assigned  value, 
— it  l^iug  always  understood  that  the  rate  is  the  same  in 
both  cases  ;  that  is,  that  were  the  quantity  doubled,  trebled, 
halved,  ifec,  so  also  would  the  value  be,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  thfi  quantity  is  proportional  to  the  value.  Questions 
of  this  sort  occur  with  very  great  frequency  in  practical 
arithmetic.  The  three  quantities  given  are  usually  arranged 
fia  the  first  three  terms  of  a  proportion,  whence  the  fourth 
term  is  found. 

The  rule  by  which  >we  proceed  in  such  cases  of  Simple 
Proportion,  as  it  is  called,  has  often  the  name  given  to  it 
of  the  Rule  of  Three.  It  is  as  follows: — Of  the  three 
quantities  given,  set  that  down  for  the  third  term  which  is 
of  the  same  kind  as  what  is  required.  Consider  whether 
the  amount  to  be  found  will  be  greater  or  less  than  this 
third  term  ;  if  greater,  make  the  greater  of  the  two  remain- 
ing quantities  the  second  term,  and  the  other  the  first 
(term ;  but  if  less,  put  the  less  term  second,  and  the  greater 
first.     Having  thus  arranged  or  "  stated  "  the  three  terms 


of  the  proportion,  multiply  the  second  and  third  together, 
and  divide  the  product  by  the  first. 

The  first  and  second  terms  must  be  reduced  to  the  same 
denomination,  and  it  will  often  be  convenient  to  reduce 
the  third  term  to  the  lowest  denomination  contained  in  it. 

Ex.  1.  If  64  yards  of  cloth  cost  638.,  what  will  30  yardi 
cost  at  the  same  rate  1 

St,-iting  by  the  rule,  we  have  54  yards  :  30  yards ::  63fl., 

whence  the  fourth  term  13  — ~—  =  358. 

54 
This  process  is  to  be  explained  by  the  consideration  that, 
since  the  rate  of  price  is  the  same  for  both  quantities,  the  one 
price  must  be  the  same  fraction  of  the  other  that  the  one 

quantity  is  of  the  other :  that  is,  „    ^  /'  =  -; ^ — ^- , 

30  yds.     the  pnce  required 

30     the  number  of  shilUnss  reuuikred        ,,,.,. 

"■^  54  " 63l — ■ •     M>iltiplymg  each 

of  these  equal  fractions  by  63,  we  have  j§  x  63  =  35,  the 
number  of  shillings  required,  as  above. 

The  first  and  second  terms  are  to  be  stated  according  to 
the  rule,  because  their  ratio  is  equal  to  that  of  the  third 
and  fourth,  and  must  therefore  be  a  proper  or  an  improper 
fraction,  according  as  the  other  is  so.  After  the  propor- 
tion is  stated,  and  the  terms  reduced,  any  common  factor 
may  be  removed  from  the  first  and  second  terms,  or  from 
the  first  and  third  ;  for,  as  will  appear  from  the  working 
above,  this  is  virtually  reducing  a  fractional  expression  to 
lower  terms. 

ifi  2.  A  bankrupt,  whose  debts  amount  to  £1275,  paya 
148.  6d.  in  the  pound.'    What  do  his  creditors  lose? 

Since  149.  6d.  is  paid,  there  is.  5s.  6d.  loss  for  every 
pound  of  debt,  and  the  question  is — If  £1  give  5s.  6d. 
loss,  what  will  £1275  give  !  The  "stating."  therefore,  is — 
£1  :£1275  ::5s.  6d.,  and  the  result,  £350,  12s.  6d.  Par- 
ticular care  must  be  taken,  when  all  the  terms  are  money, 
as  here,  that  the  first  and  second  be  of  the  same  kind.  In 
this  instance  these  terms  are  deht ;  and  the  third  term. 
loss,  corresponds  to  the  term  required. 

Ex.  3.  If  91  men  could  perform  a  piece  of  work  in  78 
days,  in  what  time  could  21  men  do  it,  working  at  the 
same  rate ! 

Here,  if  the  number  of  men  were  doubled,  trebled, 
halved,  (fcc,  the  time  required  would  be  one-half,  one-third, 
double,  ifcc,  the  given  time;  or  as  the  former  is  increased 
the  latter  is  dimiuished  in  the  same  proportion,  and  vice 
versa.  The  time  in  this  case  is  said  to  be  inversely  pro- 
portional to  the  number  of  men.     We  have  then  as  equal 

21  men  78  days  ,    .     .        ,       „         .       „     , 

ratios =  z -. — -,  !    that    is,   the   "  stating  "  of 

91  men      days  required  ° 

the  proportion  is  21  men  :  91  men  ::  78  days,  according  to 

the  rule,  and  the  result  338  days.     The  process  may  alsc 

be  explained  thus: — The  work  will  be  91  x  78  times  what 

91  X  7S 
1  man  can  do  in  1  day,  or  — - — —  times  what  21  men  can 

91  X  78 
do  in  1  day,  i.e.,  it  will  be  —^ —  days'  work  for  21  men. 

43.  Compound  Proportion. — The  ratio  of  two  quantities 
frequently  depends  on  a  combination  of  other  ratios.  If, 
for  instance,  we  have  to  compare  the  times  required  foi 
building  two  walls,  one  twice  the  length,  twice  the  height, 
and  twice  the  thickness  of  the  other,  the  men  employed 
on  the  former  being  half  the  number  employed  on  the 
other,  and  the  day  half  the  length,  each  of  these  separate 
conditions  implies  double  the  number  of  days.  Each  con- 
ditiTin  gives  the  ratio  1  : 2,  and  the  result  must  correspond 
to  the  product  of  all  the  ratios,  that  is,  it  is  1  :  32.  This 
is  an  instance  of  what  is  called  compound  proportion. 

In  such  cases  set  down  for  the  third  term  the  quantity 
which  is  of  the  same  kind  as  that  required.  State  eScb 
proportion  as  though  it  alone  had  t<S  be  considered,  wiitiii^ 
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»hem  under  each  other,  irultiply  the  product  of  all  the 
second  terms  by  the  third  term,  and  divide  the  result  by 
the  product  of  the  first  terms. 

Ex.  If  36  men,  working  10  hours  a  day,  perform  three- 
fifths  of  a  piece  of  work  in  17  days,  how  long  must  25 
men  work  daily  to  do  the  rest  of  it  in  16  days  I 

Men,  25:  36::  10 

Fifths  of  the  work,    3  :   2 

Days,  16:17 

38x2x17x10     01      ,^,  ,  , 

— =  —  =  101-  hours  a  day. 

25x3x16  5  ^  •' 

The  length  of  the  day  will  be  greater  the  fewer  the  men 
and  the  fewer  the  days  are,  and  less  the  less  the  work  is ; 
we  therefore  state  as  above. 

44.  It  not  uufrequently  happens  that  ratios  have  to  be 
compounded,  or  other  reductions  made,  before  we  can  s'nto 
the  proportion  which  will  give  the  required  result.  We 
give  an  example  or  two  of  this. 

Ex.  1.  Though  the  length  of  my  field  is  one-seventh 
greater  than  that  of  my  neighbour's,  and  its  quality  is  one- 
ninth  better,  yet,  as  the  breadth  of  mine  is  one-fourth  less, 
his  is  worth  five  'guineas  more  than  mine.  What  is  my 
field  worth  J 

The  length  of  his  field  is  to  that  of  mine  as  1  to  1|, 
«.«.,  as  7  to  8.  The  other  ratios  are  9:10  and  4  : 3  (see 
§  16  ad  fin.').  Therefore  the  values  of  the  fields  are  as 
7x9x4  to  8x10x3,  i.e.,  as  21  to  20,  and  the  difference 
of  these  values  being  £5,  53.,  we  have  the  proportion 
1 :  20  ::  X5,  58.,  which  gives  £105  as  the  worth  of  my  field. 

Ex.  2.  If  9  men  or  15  women,  working  10  hours  a  day, 
could  reap  a  field  in  8  days  6  hours,  in  how  many  days  of 
10 J  hours  each  could  10  men  and  12  women  reap  a  field 
one-fourth  larger  1 

Since  15  women  do  as  much  as  9  men  do  in  the  same 
time,  12  women  will  do  7}  times  a  man's  work,  for 
15: 12::  9:  7^.  Therefore  10  men  and  ,» 
12  women  will  do  \1\  times  a  man's  , 
work.  From  this  the  stating  in  the 
margin  follows.  The  result  is  56J  hours,  i.e.,  6  days  3J 
hours,  the  day  being  lOJ  hours  long. 

Ex.  3.  A  dealer  who  has  bought  9  oxen  and  5  sheep 
for  £186,  2s.  6d.,  would  lose  £2  by  exchanging  2  oxen 
for  1 1  sheep.     What  is  the  price  of  an  ox ! 

The  price  of  2  oxen  being  the  price  of  11  sheep  and  £2 
more,  the  price  of  9  oxen  will  be  (from  the  ratio  2  : 9)  49  J 
times  the  price  of  a  sheep  and  £9  more.  Hence  from  the 
data,  54i  times  the  price  of  a  sheep  and  £9  more  will 
amount  to  £186,  2s.  6d.  ;  i.e.,  54J  times  the  price  of  a 
eheep  is  £177,  2s.  6d.,  and  therefore  a  sheep  cost  £3,  5a. 
Also,  since  the  price  of  2  oxen  is  that  of  1 1  sheep  and  £2 
more,  2  oxen  cost  £35,  15s. -(-£2,  i.e.,  £37,  ISs.;  there- 
fore 1  ox  cost  £l8,  17s.  6d. 

45.  Propnrtional  Parts. — To  divide  a  number  or  quan- 
tity into  parts  in  proportion  to  given  numbers,  state  and 
■work  out  the  proportions, — As  the  sum  of  the  given  num- 
bers is  to  each  of  them  in  succession,  so  ia  the  number  to 
be  divided  to  the  several  parts  required. 

If,  for  example,  a  bankrupt  owes  A  £580,  B  £935,  C 
£675,  and  D  £770,  and  his  assets  amount  to  £999,  the 
stating  2960:  580:  £999  gives  £195,  15s.  as  A's  share, 
and  the  others  are  found  similarly. 

Here,  too,  there  may  be  a  compound  proportion,  as  when 
different  sums  are  invested  for  different  times.  The  divi- 
flion  in  those  cases  must  be  in  proportion  to  the  amounts 
invested,  and  also  to  the  time ;  each  amount  is  therefore 
to  be  multiplied  by  it«  timg. 

Applications  of  Proportion. — 46.  In  commercial  and 
financial  transactions  frequent  use  ia  made  of  proportion ; 
tnd  very  often,  when  it  is  not  directly  employed,  compu- 
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tations  are  performed  according  to  formulte  or  rules  which 
rest  on  this  as  a  basis.  Advantage  is  very  generally  taken 
of  the  convenience  of  100  as  a  standard  of  reference  or 
comparison,  proportional  relations  being  stated  as  at  such 
and  such  rates  per  cent.  This  occurs  continually  in  the 
calculation  of  interest,  discount,  stock-exchange  operations, 
&.C.,  as  well  as  in  the  expression  of  mercantile  losses  and 
(rains.  ' 

47.  -Interest  is  the  allowance  given  by  the  borrower  to 
the  lender  for  the  use  of  money  lent.  It  is  usually  comi 
puteJ  at  a  rate  agreed  upon  of  so  niDrtiy  pounds  for  every 
hundred  lent  for  a  j  ear ;  this  is  called  the  rate  ver  cent 
The  interest  of  £004,  for  instance,  for 

3  years  4  months  at  3J  per  cent,  per     £100:564  ::3} 
annum,  ia  to  be  found  by  a  compound  1  :    3J- 

proportion,  the  meaning  being — If  the 
inttrest  of  £100  for  1  year  be  £3 J,  what  will  the  interesi 
of  £564  be  for  3|  years?  The  result  (£70,  lOs.)  may 
be  obtained  by  the  general  rule  based  on  this  and  similai 
proportions — Multiply  the  amount  lent  (called  the  pri'n- 
cipal)  by  the  rate  per  cent,  and  by  the  number  of  years, 
and  divide  the  product  by  100.  When  the  time  is  given 
in  days,  the  fraction  of  a  year  is  taken  that  the  days 
amount  to. 

Money  ia  laid  out  at  Compound  Interest,  when  at  the 
end  of  a  year  or  other  assigned  period  the  interest  that  has 
accraed  is  not  paid  to  the  lender,  but  is  put  to  interest 
along  with  the  amount  originally  lent.  Here  the  simple 
interest  has  to  be  computed  for  each  successive  year  or 
period,  and  added  to  the  principal  or  former  amount. 

48.  Commission  is  the  allowance  paid  to  an  agent  for  Comii»>- 
transacting  commercial  business,  and  usually  bears  a  fixed  "or*- 
proportion   or  percentage,  as   may  be   agreed  on,  to  the 
amount  of  value  involved  in  the  transactions.     Broherage  Brokerij 
is  the   allowance  paid  to  a  broker  for  buying  or  selling 
shares  in  the  public  funds,  or  bargaining  otherwise  with 
reference   to    money   investments.       Insurance    Premiums  Tnsuranc 
are  payments  in  return  for  which  the  owner  of  the  pro- 
perty insured  ia  entitled  to  receive  the  assured  value  of  it 

in  the  event  of  its  being  destroyed.  In  all  these  the  rates 
are  commonly  stated  at  so  much  per  cent.,  and  the  com- 
putation is  similar  to  that  for  interest,  but  simpler,  as  the 
element  of  time  does  not  enter  into  it. 

49.  Discount  is   a  deduction    allowed    for   a   payment  Dl5C«Mirt 
being  made  at  a  date  prior  to  the  time  when  the  full  amount 

is  exigible.  The  true  discount  on  a  money  payments  due 
on  the  expiration  of  a  certain  time  is  the  excess  of  the 
amount  over  its  present  value — the  present  value  being  the 
sum  which,  laid  out  at  interest,  would  in  the  given  time 
amount  to  the  given  sum.  Suppose,  for  instance,  it  ia 
required  to  find  the  true  discount  on  £664  due  10  months 
hence  at  4J  per  cent.  Here  the  interest  of  £100,  being 
£4i  in  12  months,  will  in  10  months  be  £3J,  i.e.,  £100 
would  amount  to  £103J  in  10  months,  and  the  discount 
of  £103 J  due  10  months  hence  is  therefore  £3 J.  Henc« 
the  stating  £103J  :  £664  ::  £3|,  which  gives  as  the  dis- 
count £24.  The  present  value  is  seen  from  this  to  be 
£040.  A  banker  or  merchant,  in  discounting  a  bill, 
charges  interest  instead  of  discount,  and  would  in  this  in- 
stance gain  the  interest  of  £24,  since  the  £24,  the  true 
discount  of  £664,  is  evidently  the  interest  of  £640. 

50.  In  calculations  relating  to  mercantOe  Profit  and 
Loss,  which  are  also  effected  by  proportion,  it  must  be 
carefully  remembered  that  the  percentage  of  gain  or  loss 
is  always  reckoned  on  the  buying  price,  unless  the  contrary 
ia  expressly  stated.  Thus,  let  it  be  required  to  find  the  cost 
of  goods  that  are  sold  for  £448,  173.  6d.  at  a  loss  of  6^ 
per  cei\t.  Since  goods  that  cost  £100  are  sold  for  £9  3 J, 
we  have  the  stating  £93J  :  £448J  ::£100,  which  give« 
£478,  163.  as  the  cost  price.  (o.  m'a.) 
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ARIUS  CApttty;),  a  well-known  nime  in  ecclesiastical 
history,  identified  with  the  origin  and  spread  of  the  first 
great  "  heresy  "  in  the  Christian  church.  Anus  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  native  of  Cyrenaica  in  Africa,  but 
nothing  is.  really  known  of  his  birth  or  of  his  eady  training. 
He  first  comes  clearly  into  view  as  a  presbyter  of  the  Church 
of  Alexandria,  in  the  commencement  of  the  4th  century, 
engaged  in  conflict  with  his  bishop,  Alexander,  At  a  pre- 
vious period  ho  is  said  to  have  been  connected  with  the 
iMeletiaa  schism,  and  on  this  account  to  have  been  excom- 
municated by  Peter  of  .Vle.xaiidria,  wIki  liad  ordained  him 
deacon.  But  if  so,  he  had  retrained  a  position  of  import- 
ance in  the  .Vlexandrian  Cliurch,  as  he  is  found,  under 
Peter's  successor,  .Vehilhis,  in  charge  of  one  of  the  great 
city  churches,  Baucalis  or  I'oucalis,  where  he  continued  to 
discharge  his  duties  with  apparent  faithfulness  and  indu.s- 
try  for  six  years  after  the  accession  of  .\lexander,  the  third 
bishop  in  order  with  which  ecclesiastical  tradition  connects 
him.  Theodoret  ( Hist.  EccL,  i.  2)  does  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  Arius  was  chagrined  because ,\lexander,instead  of  him- 
self, was  appointed  to  succeed  .Vchillas  in  the  see  of  -Alex- 
andria, and  that  the  beginning  of  his  heretical  attitude  is, 
in  consequence,  to  be  attributed  to  discontent  and  envy. 
But  this  is  so  common  an  explanation  of  heretical  move- 
ments with  the  early  church  hi.storians,  that  it  is  not  to 
be  received  without  reserve.  I'ljon  the  whole,  there  is 
no  evidence  that  .\rius  was  animated  by  mere  personal 
considerations  in  the  advocacy  of  his  doctrinal  opinions. 
Rather,  it  seems  evident,  as  Neander  says  {Church  Hist., 
ToL  iv.  25),  that  he  thought  he  was  only  unfolding  the 
traditionary  church  doctrine.  Although  an  African  he 
appears  to  have  been  trained  in  the  school  of  Antioch, 
under  Lucian,  and  there  to  have  imbibed  a  strong  leaning 
towards  the  subordination  system  as  to  the  relation  of  the 
Father  and  Son,  which  prevailed  in  that  school.  Probably 
it  was  this-  training,  and  a  natural  lack  of  insight  and 
speculative  depth,  which  led  him  into  a  line  of  negative 
thought,  from  which  the  church  had  hitherto  wisely 
nbatained.  Yet  the  idea  of  his  craft  and  ambition  deeply 
pervades  early  Christian  history.  In  his  well-known 
treatise  against  eighty  heresies  (Lib.  IT.  Haer.,  liix.  c.  3), 
Epiphanius  describes  him  as  a  man  "  inflamed  by  his  own 
opinionativeness ;  of  tall  stature,  with  a  downcast  look ; 
his  figure  composed  like  that  of  a  subtle  serpent,  to  deceive 
the  guileless  by  his  crafty  exterior."  **  His  dress,"  he 
adds,  "  was  simple  ;  his  address  soft  and  smooth,  calculated 
t(j  persuade  and  attract,  so  that  he  had  drawn  away  seven 
hundred  virgins  from  the  church  to  his  party." 

The  views  of  Arius  first  attracted  attention  about  319 
A.D.  According  to  the  church  historian  Socrates  (lib.  i. 
c.  5),  Bishop  Alexander,  in  addressing  the  presbyters  and 
other  clergy  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  dwelt  so  strongly 
on  the  consubstantial  unity  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  that 
Axius  charged  him  with  holding  Sabellianism.  But,  ac- 
oording  to  Sozomen,  a  contemporary  historian  of  the  5th 
eentury,  Arius  made  himself  conspicuous  by  the  advocacy 
of  his  special  opinions,  and  Alexander  only  interfered  after 
being  charged  with  remissness  in  leaving  him  so  long  to 
disturb  the  faith  of  the  church.  Having  called  Arius  and 
his  opponents  before  him,  Alexander  heard  their  respective 
arguments,  and  finally,  after  due  examination,  gave  judg- 
fnent  against  Arius.  The  result  was  a  wide-spread  com- 
motion, extending  not  only  through  Africa,  but  other  pro- 
vinces of  the  Roman  empire.  Bishops  joined  issue  with 
bifehops ;  congregations  were  violently  excited ;  and  the 
greatest  mystery  of  the  Christian  religion  became  a  subject 
of  irreverent  controversy  among  woilien  and  children. 
Even  the  heathen  joined  in  the  profane  uproar.  Arius 
himself  cannot  be  excused  from  stirring  up  this  popular 
knd   unworthy  clamour^   for  he    composed  verses,  under 


the  name  of  Thalia  (QoXeia;,  wnich  appear  to  have  been 
a  sort  of  popular  miscellany  for  diffusing  his  opinions. 
He  addressed  at  the  same  time  an  elaborate  letter  to  Euse- 
bius  of  Nicomedia,  which  remains  to  this  day  one  of  the 
clearest  statements  of  his  dogmatic  position.  It  sets  out 
with  a  complaint  of  the  persecution  which  he  had  suffered 
at  the  hands  of  Alexander,  who  had  driven  him  and  his 
adherents  (he  says)  out  of  the  cit^  as  impious  men  or 
atheists  (u^c'ovs),  "  merely  for  dissenting  fromhis  pubUc  de- 
claration that '  as  God  is  eternal  so  is  His  Son ' — when  the 
Father,  then  the  Son — the  Son  is  present  in  God  without 
a  birth  (dycw)/T(os),  ever  begotten  (afiycvT/s),  an  unbegotten- 
begotten  {ayfwrjToyarffi); — an  eternal  God,  an  eternal  Son  ; 
the  Son  is  from  God  himself."  ....  "These  blasphemies  we 
cannot  bear  to  hear  even,"  he  says,  "  no,  not  Lf  the  heretics 
should  threaten  ua  with  ten  thousand  deaths.  What,  oa 
the  other  hand,  do  we  maintain  1  that  the  Son  ia  not 
unoriginate  {ayiwr^To^),  nor  part  of  the  Unoriginate,  nor 
made  of  any  previously  existing  substance,  but  that  by  the 
will  and  purpose  of  God  He  was  in  being  before  time  (r-pa 
XpoVuv  KoX  irpo  almvuiv),  perfect  God,  the  only  begotten 
(■n-Xijpyj';  ©fos,  /iovoyoo/s) ;  that  before  this  generation  or 
creation  He  was  not  {irpiv  ytyvrjO-Q  ....  ovk  tjv),"  &c. 

There  is  another  ktter  to  the  same  purpose,  but  mora 
moderate  in  statement,  addressed  to  Alexander  after  ,hi» 
banishment ;  and  the  student  will  find  in  those  letters, 
and  in  the  Thalia,  the  most  original  and  trustworthy 
account  of  the  opinions  of  Arius.  "  We  beKeve,"  he  says 
in  the  letter  to  Alexander,  "  in  one  God  alone  without 
birth,  alone  everlasting,  alone  unoriginate  ....  We  believe 
that  this  God  gave  birth  to  the  only  begotten  Son  before 
eternal  periods  (Trpo  ^(poviov  aUuvLuiv),  through  whom  H« 
made  these  periods  (0101^09)  and  all  things  else ;  that  He 
gave  birth  to  Him,  not  in  semblance,  but  in  truth,  giving 
Him  a  real  existence  (virocmjo-an-a),  at  Hia  own  -will  so 
as  to  be  unchangeable,  God's  perfect  creature,  but  not 
as  other  creatures  ....  not,  as  Valentinus  (a  Gnostic  of 
the  2d  century)  maintained,  a  development  {vpopoX-qv) ; 
nor,  again,  as  Manichseus,  a  consubstantial  part  {jxipo<;  ojxo- 
oOo'ioi');  nor  as  SabelLius,  Son  and  Father  at  once  {v'lonra- 
T(pa),  which  is  to  make  two  out  of  one,  .  .  .  but  created 
by  the  will  of  God,  and  endowed  with  His  own  glorious 
pert'ections — yet  not  so  that  the  Father  did  thereby  deprive 
himself  of  attributes  which  are  His  without  origination 
(dyfwi/Tojs),  being  the  Source  (m/yTi)  of  all  things  ;  so 
that  whUe  there  are  three  persons  (tTrocn-curfis)  yet  God  is 
alone  the  Cause  of  all  things  and  unoriginate.  The  Son, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  originate,  begotten  by  the  Father  time- 
apart.  The  Son  is  not,  therefore,  co-eternal  or  co-unbe- 
gotten  with  the  Father,  as  if  these  were  two  unbegotten 
principles;  but  God  is  before  all  things  as  (iiova^)  single 
and  the  principle  of  all,  and  therefore  before  Christ  also." 

On  the  one  side,  therefore,  Arius  denied  of  Christ  that 
He  was  unoriginate ;  or  part  of  the  Unoriginate;  or  con- 
substantial  {bfLoova-iov)  with  the  Father;  or  without  begin- 
ning {avapxo^);  or  a  mere  development  of  God.  The  Son, 
he  said,  "  did  not  exist  before  He  was  begotten  {ovk  rjv  Trplr 
yewrj&g)."  In  Other  words,  "  He  is  of  a  substance  that  once 
was  not  {($  oi'K  ovtuv)," — hence  the  name  of  Exouconliant 
sometimes  given  to  his  followers.  But,  on  the  other  aide, 
Arius  affirmed  of  the  Son  that  He  was  in  being  before 
time  {Trpo^ovwv);  that  he  was  perfect  God  (ffXjjpi;?  ©tos); 
only  begotten  (^ovoymj?) ;  that  God  made  the  worlds  or 
ages  (aiuiva?)  through  Him;  that  He  was  the  making  or 
offspring  of  the  Father,  and  yet  not  as  one  amongst  things 
made  {yciinrjpa  a\X  ov^  W9  Iv  Tail'  ycyo'VTj^O'wv). 

Such  were  the  questions  which  distracted  the  church 
beyond  all  precedent  in  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century, 
and  led  to  the  first  great  cccumenical  council,  which  vas 
convened  in  Nicaea  in  325.     The  account  of  the  proceed- 
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JngB  of  thl8  council  will  be  pven  nnder  its  own  heading. 
It  requires  only  to  be  mentioned  here,  that  after  various 
turns  in  the  controversy,  it  was  finally  decided  against 
Ariufl,  that  the  Soo  was  "of  the  same  substance"  (6/xoou- 
o-iof)  with  the  Father,  "very  God  of  very  Gk)d."  Constan- 
tine  embraced  the  decision  of  the  councU,  and  resolved  to 
uphold  it.  Arius  and  the  two  bishops  of  Marmarica  and 
Ptolemais,  who  refused  to  subscribe  the  creed  of  Nicaea,  were 
excommunicated  and  banished  to  lUyria ;  and^ven  Eusebiua 
of  Nicomedia,  who  accepted  the  creed,  but  not  its  ana- 
themas, was  exiled  to  Gaul.  Alexander  returned  to  his 
see  triumphant,  but  died  soon  after,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Athanasius,  his  deacon,  who  hud  been  the  soul  of  the 
orthodox  p&rty  of  Nictea,  and  with  whose  indomitable 
fortitude  and  strange  vicissitudes  the  further  course  of  the 
controversy  is  bound  up.  This  will  be  explained  in  detail 
under  the  heading  Athanasius,  and  it  only  remains  for  us 
to  sketch  at  present  what  is  known  of  the  future  career  of 
Arius. 

Although  defeated  at  the  Council  of  Nicaea,  Arius  was 
by  no  means  subdued.  He  obtained  means  of  access  to 
Constantia,  the  sister  of  the  emperor,  who,  on  her  death- 
bed, strongly  urged  her  brother  to  reconsider  the  question, 
and  to  recall  the  heresiarch  from  banishment.  •  Restored 
to  court,  he,  along  with  the  Eusebian  party,  who,  although 
professing  to  accept  the  Nicene  doctrine,  were  in  reality 
indifferent,  if  not  hostile,  to  it,  renewed  the  theological 
strife,  in  which  Athanasius  was  nothing  loth  to  join.  In- 
terchanges, now  of  friendly  recognition  and  now  of  menace, 
passed  betwixt  the  emperor  and  the  intrepid  bishop  of 
Alexandria,  who  obstinately  refused  to  reinstate  Arius  as 
presbyter.  At  length,  on  the  banishment  of  Athanasius  to 
Treves  in  336,  Arius  returned  to  Alexandria  to  claim  his 
old  position;  but  even  in  the  absence  of  the  bishop  the 
people  rose  in  uproar  against  the  heretic,  and  the  emperor 
was  forced  to  recall  him  to  Constantinople.  Tliere  the 
bishop  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  profess  his  willingness 
to  receive  him  once  more  into  the  bosom  of  the  church, 
but  before  the  act  of  admission  was  completed  Arius  was 
taken  suddenly  ill,  while  walking  with  a  friend  in  the 
evening,  and  died  in  a  few  moments.  This  was  interpreted 
by  the  adherents  of  the  Nicene  theology  as  a  special  inter- 
position of  Providence  on  their  behalf,  and  they  openly 
gave  thanks  to  God  in  the  church.  The  modern  reader 
will  look  with  less  credulity  upon  an  event  which  tvas  pro- 
bably quite  natural  in  its  occurrence,  but  he  will  hardly 
Bee  any  cause  in  it  for  lamentation.  The  character  of 
Arius,  if  not  originally  tainted  by  self-seeking  and  restless 
ambition,  appears  to  have  gathered  something  of  this  taint 
in  the  course  of  his  career,  and  the  most  impartial  student 
of  church  history  fails  to  see  anything  in  it  to  admire 
beyond  the  pertinacity  of  his  courage  and  his  faithful 
devotion  to  his  own  opinions.  • 

The  Followers  of  Ariiis. — The  death  of  Arius,  as  de- 
scribed above,  did  not  extinguish  the  Arian  party.  On  the 
contrary,[^  they  continued  active  and  zealous  within  the 
church  for  upwards  of  fifty  years,  or  till  the  second  general 
council  at  Constantinople,  in  381.  .^erwards  they  may  be 
8ai<l^to  have  existed,  as  a  distinct  Christian  sect,  outside 
the  Catholic  Church,  till  about  the  middle  of  the  7th 
century.'  Constantine,  wlule  strongly  disposed  at  first  to 
ienforcft^the  Nicene  decrees,  was  gradually  won  to  a  more  con- 
piliatdry  policy  by  the  influence  especially  of  Eusebius  of 
Caesareaj^aud  his  namesake,  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia.  On 
the  other, hand,  the  Nicene  doctrine  found  the  most  ablf 
and  ardent  defender  in  Atlianasius,  the  young  deacon  who  had 
attended  'iBishop  Alexander  at  the  council,  and  who  shortly 
afterward|^sncceeded^him  in  the  see  of  Alexandria.  <  An 
unceasing  contention  ensued  betwixt  the  Eusebian  and 
Athanaaian  factions  of  the   chinch.      Coustuntiua,   who  | 


succeeaed  his  father  in  337,  strongly  favonred  the  forme* 
or  semi-Arian  party,  and  successive  synods  were  called 
with  the  view  of  adjusting  differences  and  compelling 
uniformity  of  faith.  "  The  highways  were  covered,"  says 
an  ancient  historian  (Ammianus,  xxi.  15,  quoted  by 
Gibbon,  vol.  iii.  67,  Milman's  ed.)  "with  troops  of  bishops 
galloping  from  every  side  to  these  assemblies."  At  length 
the  tenet  of  the  Homoiousion  was  substituted  for  that  of 
the  Homooxtgion  at  the  Council  of  Rimini  (Ariminum)  in 
360.  But  the  war  of  words  raged  as  fiercely  as  ever  during 
the  reigns  of  JuUan  (the  Apostate)  and  his  successors  till 
after  the  accession  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  under  whose 
auspices  the  Council  of  Constantinople  was  convened  and 
the  Nicene  doctrine  was  confirmed  and  finally  accepted  aa 
the  catholic  doctrine  of  the  church.  Even  then,  however, 
Arianism  was  warmly  espoused  by  several  of  the  German 
nationalities  then  assailing  the  empire.  The  entire  nation 
of  the  Ostrogoths  became  Arian ;  the  "Visigoths  followed 
their  example,  till,  at  the  request  of  their  king,  Reccared, 
they  embraced  the  catholic  faith  at  the  Council  of  Toledo 
in  589.  The  Vandals  in  Africa,  the  Suevi  in  Spain,  and 
the  Burgundians  in  Gaul,  were  all  for  a  time  zealous 
Arians,  and  the  heresy  maintained  its  influence  amongst 
the  Lombards  in  the  north  of  Italy  to  a  later  period  than 
elsewhere.  Gradually,  however,  it  perished  as  a  distinctive 
national  type  of  Christianity  before  the  gi-owth  of  mediseval 
Catholicism,  and  the  name  of  Arian  ceased  to  represent  a 
definite  form  of  ChristLan  doctrine  within  the  church,  or  a 
definite  party  outside  of  it.  Individual  Christian  teachers 
of  great  eminence,  such  as  John  Milton  and  Samuel  Clark, 
and  even  Ralph  Cudworth,  have  been  accused  of  Arianism, 
but  even  where,  as  in  Milton's  case,  the  accusation  seems' 
well  founded,  the  peculiar  heresy  known  by  that  name  has 
never  assumed  any  influence,  or  regained,  for  any  lengtl^' 
of  time,  its  influence  in  the  church.  Cj.  t.) 

ARIZONA,  a  territory  of  the  United  States,  boundea' 
N.  by  Utah,  E.  by  New  Mexico,  S.  by  Mexico,  and  W.  by. 
California  and  Nevada,  with  an  estimated  area  of 
1 1 3,900  square  miles.  According  to  the  Act  creating  it  a 
territory  in  18G3,  Aiizona  comprises  all  the  lands  of  the 
United  States  formerly  belonging  to  New  Mexico,  extend- 
ing from  W.  long.  109°  to  the  California  Une.  Since  then; 
however,  theN.W.  corner  has  been  ceded  to  Nevada.  The 
territory  lies  in  the  basin  of  the  Colorado  River,  which 
enters  it  in  about  37°  N.  lat.,  and  formfe  its  western 
boundary  southwards  from  3G°.  In  the  north  there  is  an 
extensive  but  barren  plateau,  ^\ith  an  average  elevation  o^ 
7000  feet,  through  which  the  Colorado  cuts  its  way,  and 
forms  one  of  the  most  remarkable  gorges  in  the  world,  the 
length  being  about  300  miles,  and  the  perpendicular  walls 
reaching  heights  of  from  3000  to  6000  feet.  South  of  this 
plateau  is  the  valley  of  the  Colorado  Chiquito  (Ldttle 
Colorado,  or  Flax  River),  which  joins  the  Colorado  in  36°- 
15'  kt.  N.  and  113°  long.  W.,  while  further  south  thi 
ground  rises  into  another  plateau,  the  main  portion  of 
which  is  known  as  the  MogoUon  Mountains.  Li  this  dia? 
trict  the  country  is  reported  to  be  beautiful  and  fertile,  the 
mountains  covered  with  noble  pine-trees,  and  the  valleys 
clothed  with  rich  grama  grass.  Further  south,  again,  ia 
the  basin  of  the  Gila,  with  its  numerous  tributaries, 
obliquely  crossed  by  detached  prolongations  of  the  Siena 
Madre  of  Mexico.  The  inhabitants  of  Arizona  are  mostly 
Indians.  Of  these  4300  Pinas  and  Maricopas  occupy  ^ 
reservation  of  64,000  acres  on  the  Gila  River;  4000  Papap 
goes,  a  wandering  tribe  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the 
territory,  have  no  grounds  allotted  them;  4000  Mohaves 
have  75,000  acres  on  the  Colorado  River;  2000  Yumas 
live  near  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado,  but  belong  to  the 
Mohave  reservation;  while  1500  Hualapais  and  8000  oi 
12,000  Yavaoais  and  Apaches,  withuuc  settled  habitations, 
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Lt«  in  a  state  of  continaal  wartare  with  their  neighbours. 
Civilisation,  however,  is  gradually  asserting  her  claim  to 
those  fertile  districts.  Arizona  is  rich  in  mineral  pro- 
ducts— nearly  all  the  mountains  in  the  south  and  centre 
yielding  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  lead.  Lime,  gypsum, 
and  coal  are  also  present,  and  salt  of  exceUentquality  exists 
in  extensive  deposits.  The  vegetable  productions  are  iron- 
wood,  mesqnite,  cotton-wood,  sycamore,  ash,  oak,  willow, 
walnut,  prickly  pear,  cactus,  aloe,  artemisia;  and,  under 
cultivation,  grapes,  figs,  oranges,  lemons,  tomatoes,  tobacco, 
Indian  corn,  and  the  other  cereals.  Much  of  the  land 
produces  two  crops  in  the  year.  The  towns  are  aU  of 
inconsiderable  size,  and  the  whole  white  population  of  the 
territory,  in  1870,  did  not  amount  to  more  than  9658. 
The  capital  is  Tucson,  in  Pima  county;  and  the  other 
towns,  Arizona  City  and  Prescott.  Many  interesting 
remains  exist  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  this  region.  See 
a  paper  by  W.  A.  Bell, ./.  o/  Roy.  Geog.  Soe.,  1869  ,  Colorado 
Ji'xplorahon ;  S.  W.  Cozzens,  The  Marvellous  Country. 

ARK  OF  NOAH,  the  vessel  constructed  by  Noah  for 
preservation  from  the  approaching  deluge.  The  Biblical 
u^count  of  it  is  contained  in  Genesis  vL  14—22.  See 
Noah. 

ARK  OF  THE  COVENANT,  Ark  of  the. Revela- 
tion (E.V.  ark  of  the  testimony,  Exod.  xiv.  16,  22, 
Ac,),  are  the  full  names  of  the  sacred  chest  of- acacia 
wood,  overlaid  with  gold,  which  occupied  the  holiest 
p'aca  in  the  tabernacle  and  temple,  and  through  which 
the  idea  of  the  constant  presence  of  the  covenant  God 
with  the  people  of  Israel  received  symbolical  expression. 
The  Old  Testament  religion  conceived  of  God  as  spiritual, 
and  so  could  not  think  to  secure  His  presence  by  the  use 
of  images.  But  the  notion  of  communication  between  the 
spiritual  God  and  His  people  still  took  the  form  of  a  tryst 
or  meeting  ("lilD  E.V.  wrongly,  congregation,  Exod.  xxvii 
21,  <fec.),  under  conditions  of  time  and  place  divinely 
appointed  (Excd.  xx.  23,  24),  and  the  idea  of  purely 
spiritual  approach  to  God  without  any  local  and  symboli- 
cal point  of  rapport  between  heaven  and  earth  was  reserved 
for  the  New  Testament  (John  iv.  21,/'.)  In  accordance 
with  this  view,  certain  fixed  sanctuaries,  consecrated  by 
former  revelations,  were  fit  places  for  man  to  draw  near  to 
God.  But  the  constant  presence  of  God  with  the  nation  in 
its  wanderings  could  not  be  realised  without  a  portable 
sanctuary,  the  central  point  of  which  was  very  fitly  the 
chest  in  which  was  contained  the  "revelation"  (Exod. 
XXV.  16,  xL  20),  that  is,  the  tables  of  stone  with  the  ten 
rommandments  (Exod.  xxxi.  18;  Deut.  x.  5),  which  formed 
the  basis  of  the  covenant.  This  meaning  of  the  ark  is 
eymbolically  expressed  by  the  addition  of  an  upper  piece 
called  the  kapporeih  (E.V.  mercy-seat),  which  was  wholly 
of  gold,  and  surmounted  by  two  cherubim  or  symbolical 
winged  figures,  which,  in  the  Old  Testament,  are  always 
associated  with  the  idea  of  local  manifestations  of  the  God 
■who,  though  inaccessible  to  man,  yet  reveals  himself  to 
him.  The  space  above  the  kapporeth  and  between  the 
cherubim  was  conceived  as  the  point  of  meeting  between 
God  and  man  (Exod.  xxv.  22;  Lev.  xvi  2) ;  and  the  name 
kapporeth,  which  has  been  very  variously  interpreted,  is 
probably  derived  from  the  atoning  ordinances  through 
which  alone  the  high  priest,  as  the  people's  representative, 
ventured  to  come  face  to  face  with  this  awful  spot  (Lev. 
sri.) 

The  ark  contained  nofhingtut  the  tables.of  the  law,  1  Kinga  viii. 
9.  Th«t  the  pot  of  manna  and  Aaron's  rod  were  also  contained  in 
it  is  an  opinion  resting  on  Heb.  is.  4,  and  Rabbinical  tradition,  but 
hoito  witnout  evidence  from  the  Old  Testament  (Exod.  .-svi.  33  ; 
Num.  xvii.  10).  That  the  presence  of  God  to  his  people  above  the 
kapp&reth  was  mKrked  not  only  by  artificial  symbols,  but  by  a  mira- 
culous cloud,  is  not  certainly  taught  in  Lev.  xvi.  2,  where  the  cloud, 
la,  according  to  many  interpreters,  the  incouse  cloud  of  verse  13. 


As  the, permanent  pledge  of  God's  gracious  presence, 
the  ark  preceded  the  people  in  their  march,  and  led  them 
on  to  victory  (Num.' X.  33-36).  During  the  conquest  of 
Canaan  it  stood  in  the  headquarters  of  the  invaders, 
first  at  Gilgal,  and  then  at  Shiloh,  nor  does  it  appear  t* 
have  ceased  to  move  from  place  to  place  during  the  insecure 
period  of  the  Judges  (compare  2  Sam.  vii.  6  with  1  Chron. 
xvii  6),  though  the  pre-eminence  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim 
seems  to  have  kept  it  for  the  most  part  within  their 
territory.  At  the  close  of  this  period  we  find  it  estab- 
lished in  Shiloh.  But  the  old  tradition,  that  the  ark 
is  essentially  the  sanctuary  of  the  armed  host  of  Israel, 
with  the  Levites  for  its  body  guard,  was  not  yet  extinct, 
and  it  was  brought  into  the  field  and  captwred  by  the 
Philistines  in  the  fatal  battle  of  Ebenezer,  which  broke  the 
supremacy  of  Ephraim  (1  Sam.  iv.)  Though  soon  restored 
by  the  Philistines  who,  smitten  by  a.  plague,  feared  to 
retain  it,  the  ark  could  not  be  replaced  in  the  central 
sanctuary,  which  had  probably  been  destroyed  in  the  war, 
and  it  remained  in  obscurity  till  David  brought  it  to  Zion, 
and  again  gave  to  the  nation  a  religious  as  well  as  a  poli- 
tical centre.  Even  in  David's  time  the  ark  was  carried 
into  the  field  by  the  armies  of  Israel  (2  Sam.  xi.  11)  ;  but 
the  king,  who  had  himself  so  long  maintained  his  religious 
life  in  banishment  from  the  national  sanctuaries,  was  the 
first  clearly  to  express  the  conception,  that  God's  help  could 
reach  forth  to  those  who  were  far  from  Zion  without  any 
material  pledge  (2  Sam.  xv.  25  ;  compare  Psalm  iii.  4,  and 
the  idea  of  a  heavenly  temple.  Psalm  xviii.)  So  soon  as 
this  idea  was  reached,  the  importance  of  the  ark  (which 
ceased  to  be  carried  beyond  the  temple)  was  lost  in  the 
gradually  increasing  weight  laid  on  the  fixed  sanctuary 
of  Zion.  Probably  it  was  altogether  lost  in  the  counter- 
reformation  of  Manasseh,  for  soon  after,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Josiah,  Jeremiah  (iii.  16)  speaks  of  it  as 
missing  and  anxiously  sought  for,  though  2  Chron.  ixxv. 
3  seems  to  imply  that  it  was  subsequently  restored.  But 
Jeremiah  teaches  that  the  religious  Significance  of  Jeru- 
salem is  quite  independent  of  this  symbol,  and  the  wild 
legends  of  its  preservation  at  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  (2 
Mac.  ii.  and  elsewhere)  only  show  that  the  popular  mind 
was  unable  to  share  the  view  that  the  ark  was  now  an 
obsolete  relic.  More  poetical  is  the  tradition  that  the  ark 
was  raised  to  heaven,  there  to  remain  till  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah,  which  embodies  the  spiritual  idea  that  a 
heavenly  pledge  of  God's  covenant  faithfulness  had  super- 
seded the  earthly  symbol.  Compare  with  this  Rev.  xi. 
19.  (Ample  traditional  material  will  be  found  in  the 
younger  Buxtorf's  dissertation  De  Area  Foederis,  Basel, 
1659.  For  historical  treatment  of  the  subject  compare 
especially  Ewald's  Geschichte,  voL  iL,  and  essays  by  Graf 
in  Merx's  Archiv,  i.  78,  and  by  Kuenen  in  the  Theologisch 
Tijdschnft  for  1872,  together  with  the  usual  works  on 
Biblical  Antiquities.)  (w.  r.  s.) 

ARKANSAS,  one  of  the  south-western  states  of  the 
North  American  Union,  situated  between  lat.  33°  and  36° 
30'  N.,  and  long.  89°  45',  and  94°  40'  Vi .,  with  an  area  of 
52,198  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  Missouri,  R 
by  Tennessee  and  Mississippi,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  Mississippi  River,  S.  by  Louisiana ,  and  W,  by  the 
Indian  territory.  It  belongs  to  the  great  basin  of  the 
Mississippi,  being  watered  by  that  river  and  by  several  of 
its  main  tributaries,  which  are  all  more  or  less  navigable. 
Of  these  the  principal  are  the  St  Francis,  in  the  north-east ; 
the  White  River  with  its  affluents,  the  Caclie,  Little  Red, 
and  Black  Rivers  in  the  north  ;  and  notably  the  Arkansas, 
which,  entering  the  state  at  Fort  Smith,  traverses  it  in  a 
south-easterly  direction  until  it  joins  the  Mississippi  at 
Napoleon.  The  southern  part  of  the  state  is  watered  ty 
the  Washita  in  the  east,  and  by  a  bend  of  the  Red  Rivei 
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in  the  west  ^  The  eastern  part'  Ot  the  state,  bordering  on 
the  Mississippi,  is  low  and  swampy,  and  is  annually  over- 
flowed, n  Westward  the  country  gradually  attains  a  greater 
elevatipn,  passing  off  into  hills  and  undulating  prairies, 
Which  lead  up  to  the  Ozark  Mountains,  beyond  which, 
again,    an    elevated    plain    stretches    towards    the  Rocky 
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Mountains.  ■*  The  Ozark  Mountains  do  not'  exceed  2000 
feet  in  height,  and  the  only  other  great  masses  of  elevation 
are  the  Black  Hills  and  the  Washita  Hills.  A  geological 
survey  of  the  whole  territory  was  commenced  at  the  state 
expense  by  Dr  David  D.  Owen,  in  1857,  and  two  volumes 
of  Reports  were  published  in  1858  and  1860.  In  the 
district  north  of  the  Arkansas  River,  the  three  leading 
formationa  are  the  "mill-stone  grit,  with  its  associate  shales 
and  conglomerate ;  the  subcarboniferous  limestone  and  its 
associate  chert,  shales,  and  sandstones ;  and  the  magnesian 
limestones,  and  their  associate  sandstones,  calciferous  sand- 
rocks  and  chert,  belonging  to  the  lower  Silurian  period." 
The  mineral  products  are  reported  to  be  very  considerable, 
"  including  zinc,  manganese,  iron,  lead,  and  copper ; 
marble,  whet  and  hone  stones,  rock-crystal,  paints,  nitre- 
earths,  kaolin,  granite,  freestone,  limestone,  marls,  green- 
sand,  marly  limestones,  grindstones,  and  slate."  The  zinc 
ores  are  said  to  compare  very  favourably  with  those  of  Silesia, 
while  the  argentiferous  galena  produces  a  high  average 
percentage  of  silver.  Of  coal,  anthracite,  and  lignite, 
there  are  abundant  supplies.  A  great  number  of  mineral 
*nd  thermal  springs  occur  in  various  parts  of  the  state,  the 
most  remarkable  and  most  frequented  groups  lying  to  the 
south  of  the  Arkansas  in  Hot  Springs  county.  The  heat  of 
several  attains  146'  or  148°  Fahr.  Among  what  are  called 
natural  curiosities  may  be  mentioned  the  sandstone  dam 
across  Lee's  Creek  in  Crawfurd  county,  the  Mammoth 
Spring  in  Fulton,  which  is  supposed  to  have  underground 
connection  with  Howel's  Valley  in  Missouri,  and  is  said  to 
pour  forth  its  water  "at  the  rate  of  8000  (!)  barrels  per 
minute,"  the  Bee  Rock  in  White  county,  and  the  crystal- 
line productions  of  Magnet  Cove.  It  need  hardly  be  said 
that  there  is  great  variety  of  soil  in  such  a  state  as 
Arkansas.  Alon^  the  river  "bottoms"  the  alluvium  is 
dark,  rich,  and  deep,  and  yields  excellent  crops.  The 
chief  crops  cultivated  are  maize,  wheat,  cotton,  and 
tobacco,  as  well  aa  apples  and  other  fruits.     There   is  a 


naturfti  flori  o^  great  n(?nness,  a'  complete  list  ol  which 
is  given  in  Dr  Owen's  second  report.  The  trees  and 
shrubs  most  frequently  occurring  are  poplars,  oaks,  pines, 
sweet  gum,  sycamore,  black  locust,  ash,  elm,  hickorj-, 
dogwood,  elder,  palma-christi,  black  spice,  papaw,  mocker- 
nut,  wild  vine,  Ac.  The  fauna  of  Arkansas  includes  the 
buffalo,  eland,  red-deer,  beaver,  otter,  hare,  racoon,  wild 
turkey,  goose,  and  quail,  as  well  as  bears  and  wolves  among 
the  mountains.  The  climate  of  the  lower  districts  is 
decidedly  unhealthy,  largely  on  account  of  the  lack  of 
wholesome  water  ;  but  in  the  upper  regions  it  is  quite  saiu- 
brious.  Hitherto  Arkansas  has  been  mainly  agricultural, 
■  but  it  is  rapidly  advancing  in  the  development  of  its  mine- 
ral wealth,  in  the  extension  of  its  railway  coramunicatioti, 
in  the  embankment  and  guidance  of  its  rivers,  in  the 
reclaiming  of  its  waste  but  fertile  lands,  in  the  progress 
of  manufactures  and  industries,  and  in  the  establishment  of 
educational  and  benevolent  institutions'.  At  the  census  of 
If 70  the  population  amounted  to  484,471,  comprising 
302,115  whites  rfnd  122,169  coloured  persons.  In  1860 
the  population  amounted  to  435,450,  so  that  an  increase 
of  more  than  10  per  cent,  has  taken  place  between  these  two 
periods,  principally  in  the  white  population.  The  capital 
is  Little  Rock,  originally  a  French  settlement,  situated 
on  the  Arkansas  River,  and  occupying  a  veiy  central  posi- 
tion in  the  state;  population,  18,000.  Arkansas  was  tirst 
colonised  by  the  French,  in  the  17th  century,  and  in  1720 
Louis  XV.  made  a  grant  of  land  on  the  Arkansas  to  the 
well-known  John  Law,  but  this  led  to  no  results  of  import- 
ance. In  1763  the  territory  was  handed  over  to  Spain,  but 
returned  to  France  in  1800.  In  1803  it  was  purchased  by 
the  United  States,  along  with  the  rest  of  what  was  then 
called  Louisiana,  and  was  established  as  a  separate  non- 
Indian  territory  in  1819.  It  was  received  into  the  Union 
as  a  slave  state  in  1836  ;  and  during  the  American  Civil 
War,  18G1-65,  its  Convention  sided  with- the_  Confederate 
States,  joining  that  organisation  May  6,  1861. 

Arkansas,  a  river  of  North  America,  wliich  rises  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  in  lat.  39°  N.,  long.  106°  W.,  10,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  flows  with  a  generally  east- 
ward direction  through  Colorado  and  part  of  Kansas,  then 
turns  to  the  south-cast,  and  so  proceeds  through  the  resi 
of  Kansas,  the  north-east  part  of  the  Indian  territory,  and 
the  state  to  which  it  gives  its  name,  and  finally  falls  into 
the  Mississippi  at  Napoleon  in  lat.  33°  40'  N.  The  length 
of  its  course  is  stated  at  2170  miles,  and  its  drainage-area 
at  178,000  square  miles.  It  receives  a  large  number  of 
tributaries,  of  which  the  most  important  are  the  Cimarron, 
Rio  Nutria,  and  Canadian  River.  It  is  navigable  for  steam- 
boats of  about  4  feet  draught  40  miles  above  Little  Rock, 
and  during  Hood  for  some  150  mUes  further  to  Fort  Gibson. 

ARKLOW,  a  sea-port  and  market  town  in  the  county 
of  Wicklow,  Ireland,  50  miles  from  Dublin,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  which  are  principally  engaged  in  the  fisheries  and 
in  copper-mines.  There  are  oyster-beds  on  the  coast,  but 
the  produce  requires  to  be  freed  from  a  peculiar  flavour  by 
the  purer  waters  of  the  Welsh  and  English  coast  before  it 
is  fit  for  food.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  castle  of  the 
Ormonds,  demolished  in  1649  by  Cromwell,  still  exist,  but 
there  are  no  traces  of  the  monastery  founded  by  Fitzwalter. 
In  1789  the  Irish  insurgents  were  defeated  by  the  royal 
troops  near  Arklow  Bridge.     Population  (1871),  5178. 

ARKWRIGHT,  Sir  Richard,  famous  for  his  iavcn- 
tions  in  cotton  spinning,  was  born  at  Preston  in  Lanca 
shire,  in  1732,  of  parents  in  humble  circumstances.  He 
was  the  youngest  of  thirteen  children,  received  but  a  very 
indifferent  education,  and  was  bred  to  the  trade  of  a  bar- 
ber. In  the  year  1760  he  had  established  himself  Ln 
Bolton-le-Moor,  where  he  exchanged  the  trade  of  a  barber 
for  that  of  an  itinerant  hair-merchant ;  aud    having  dia- 
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oovered  a  valuable  chemical  process  for  dyeing  hair,  ie  was 
in  consequence  enabled  to  amass  a  little  property.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  very  little  is  known  of  the  steps  by  which 
he  was  led  to  those  inventions  that  have  immortalised  his 
name.  His  residence  in  a  district  where  a  considerable 
manufacture  of  Linen  goods,  and  of  linen  and  cotton  mixed, 
was  carried  on,  must  have  given  him  ample  opportunities 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  various  processes  that 
were  in  use  in  the  cotton  manufacture,  and  of  the  attempts 
that  had  been  made  and  were  then  making  to  improve 
them.  His  attention  was  thus  naturally  drawn  to  this 
peculiar  department ;  and]  while  he  saw  reason  to  conclude 
that  it  was  Likely  to  prove  the  most  advantageous  in  which 
he  could  engage,  he  had  sagacity  and  good  fortune  to 
invent  and  improve  those  ^  extraordinary  machines  by 
which,  unlike  most  inventor" j,  he  amassed  vast  wealth,  at 
the  same  time  that  he  added  prodigiously  to  the  demand  for 
labour,  and  to  the  riches  and  comfort  of  the  civilised  world. 
The  spinninff-Jenny,  invented  in  1767  by  Hargraves,  a 
carpenter  at  Blackburn  in  Lancashire,  gave  the  means  of 
spinning  twenty  or  thirty  threads  at  once  with  no  more 
labour  than  had  previously  been  required  to  spin  a  single 
thread.  The  thread  spun  by  the  jenny  could  not,  however, 
be  used,  except  as  weft,  being  destitute  of  the  firmness  or 
hardness  required  in  the  longitudinal  threads  or  warp. 
But  Mr  Arkwright  supplied  this  deficiency  by  the  invention 
of  the  fpinninff-frame— v/hich  spins  a  vast  number  of 
threads  of  any  degree  of  fineness  and  hardness.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  the  principle  on  which  this  machine 
is  constructed,  and  the  mode  of  its  operation.  It  consists 
of  two  pairs  of  rollers,  turned  by  means  of  machinery. 
The  lower  roller  of  each  pair  is  furrowed  or  fluted  longi- 
tudinally, and  the  upper  one  is  covered  with  leather,  to 
make  them  take  a  hold  of  the  cotton.  If  there  were,  only 
one  pair  of  rollers,  it  is  clear  that  a  carding  of  cotton, 
passed  between  them,  would  be  drawn  forward  by  the 
revolution  of  the  rollers ;  but  it  would  merely  undergo  a 
certain  degree  of  compression  from  their  action.  No 
sooner,  however,  has  the  carding,  or  roving  as  it  is  techni- 
cally termed,  begun  topjiss  through  the  first  pair  of  rollers, 
than  it  is  received  by  the  second  pair,  which  are  made  to 
revolve  with  (as  the  case  may  be)  three,  four,  or  five  times 
the  velocity  of  the  first  pair.  By  this  ingenious  contrivance 
the  roving  is  drawn  out  into  a  thread  of  the  desired  degree 
of  tenuity,  a  twist  being  given  to  it  by  the  adaptation  of 
the  spindle  and  fly  of  the  common  flax  wheel  to  the 
machinery.  Such  is  the  principle  on  which  ArkwTight 
constructed  hie  famous  spinning-frame.  It  is  obvious  that 
it  is  radically  difi'erent  from  the  previous  methods  of 
spinning  either  by  the  common  hand-wheel  or  distaff, 
or  by  the  jenny,  which  is  only  a  modification  of  the 
common  wheel  The  idea  was  entirely  original,  and  was 
perfected  and  reduced  to  practice  with  consummate  skill. 
Arkwright  stated  that  he  accidentally  derived  the  first 
hint  of  his  great  invention  from  seeing  a  red-hot  iron  bar 
elongated  by  being  made  to  pass  between  roUers ;  and 
though  there  is  no  mechanical  analogy  between  that  opera- 
tion and  his  process  of  spinning,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
imagine  that,  by  reflecting  upon  it  and  placing  the  subject  in 
different  points  of  view,  he  might  be  led  by  it  to  his  inven> 
tion.  The  precise  date  of  the  discovery  is  not  known  ;  but 
it  is  most  probable  that  the  idea  had  occurred  to  his  mind 
as  early  as  the  period  when  Hargraves  was  engaged  in  the 
invention  of  the  jenny,  or  almost  immediately  after.  Not 
being  himself  a  practical  mechanic,  Arkwright  employed 
John  Kay,  a  watchmaker  at  Warrington,  to  whom  we  shall 
afterwards  have  to  refer,  to  assist  him  in  the  preparation 
of  the  parts  of  his  machine.  An  application  in  1767  to 
Mr  Atherton  of  Liverpool  for  pecuniary  assistance  was 
unauccesaful.  though  he  is  said  to  have  sent  some  workmen 


to  assist  in  the  construction  of  the  m&chine,  the  first  model 
of  which  was  set  up  in  the  parlour  of  the  house  belonging 
to  the  Free  Grammar  School  at  Preston. 

BQs  inventions  being  at  length  brought  into  a  pretty 
advanced  state,  Arkwright,  accompanied  by  Kay,  and  a 
Mr  Smalley  of  Preston,  removed  to  Nottingham  in  1768, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  attacks  of  the  same  lawless  rabble 
that  had  driven  Hargraves  out  of  Lancashire.  Here  hia 
operations  were  at  first  greatly  fettered  by  a  want  of  capi- 
tal. But  Mr  Strutt  of  Derby,  a  gentleman  of  great 
mechanical  skill,  and  largely  engaged  in  the  stocldng 
manufacture,  having  seen  Arkwright's  inventions,  and 
satisfied  himself  of  their  extraordinary  value,  immediately 
entered,  conjointly  with  his  partner,  Mr  Need,  into  part- 
nership with  him.  The  command  of  the  necessary  funds 
being  thus  obtained,  Arkwright  erected  his  first  mill, 
which  was  driven  by  horses,  at  Nottingham,  and  took  out 
a  patent  for  spinning  by  rollers  in  1769.  But  as  horse- 
power was  found  too  expensive,  he  built  a  second  factory, 
on  a  much  larger  scale,  at  Cromford  in  Derbyshire,  in 
1771,  the  machinery  of  which  was  turned  by  a  water-wheel, 
after  the  manner  of  the  famous  silk-mill  erected  by  Sir 
Thomas  Lombe.  Having  made  several  additional  dis- 
coveries and  improvements  in  the  processes  of  carding, 
roving,  and  spinning,  he  took  out  a  fresh  patent  for  the 
whole  in  1775  ;  and  thus  completed  a  series  of  machinery 
so  various  and  complicated,  yet  so  admirably  combined  and 
well  adapted  to  produce  the  intended  effect  in  its  most 
perfect  form,  as  to  excit«  the  admiration  of  every  one  cap- 
able of  appreciating  the  ingenuity  displayed  and  the  diffi- 
culties overcome. 

When  the  vast  importance  of  these  discoveries  became 
generally  known,  it  is  not  surprising  that  every  effort 
should  have  been  made  to  have  the  patents  set  aside, 
and  Arkwright  deprived  of  the  profit  and  honour  to  be 
derived  from  them.  But  an  attentive  consideration  of  the 
various  proceedings  relative  to  this  subject  will  show  that 
there  are  no  good  grounds  for  crediting  the  statement  made 
in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  in  1785,  and  again  repeated 
by  Mr  Guest  in  his  work  on  the  cotton  manufacture,  which 
ascribes  the  invention  of  spinning  by  roUers  to  Highs,  or 
Hayes,  from  whom  Arkwright  is  said  to  have  learned  it. 

Arkwright's  Jirst  patent  for  spinning  by  rollers,  which 
is  the  essential  part  of  his  inventions,  was  obtained,  as 
we  have  previously  stated,  in  1769  ;  and  its  value  and 
importance  were  no  longer  doubtful  after  the  establishment 
of  the  factory  at  Cromford  in  1771.  The  success  which 
attended  this  novel  method  of  spinning  naturally  excited 
the  strongest  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Lancashire  manu- 
facturers to  participate  in  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  it ;  and  the  fair  presumption  is  that,  instead  of 
attempting  clandestinely  to  pirate  the  invention,  they 
would,  had  they  conceived  there  were  any  good  grounds  to 
go  upon,  have  at  once  contested  the  validity  of  the  patent. 
But  no  such  attempt  was  made  till  1781,  twelve  years  after 
the  date  of  the  first  patent,  and  six  years  after  the  date 
of  the  second.  And  even  then,  Arkwright's  opponents 
came  forward  only  in  consequence  of  his  having  resolved 
to  vindicate  his  rights,  which  had  begun  to  be  invaded  on 
all  sides,  by  raising  an  action  against  Colonel  Mordaunt  for 
an  infringement  of  his  patent.  Mordaunt  was  supported 
by  a  combination  of  manufacturers;  and,  as  they  felt  the 
question  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance,  it  is  all  but 
impossible  to  suppose  that  anything  would  be  omitted  on 
their  part  which  was  conceived  likely  to  contribute  to  their 
success.  The  case  having  been  tried  in  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  after  Trinity  term,  July  1781,  the  decision 
was  unfavourable  to  Arkwright.  But  it  is  of  import- 
ance to  observe,  that  no  attempt  was  made  at  the  trial  to 
charge  hua  wiv^  having  purloined  th«  inventions  of  others, 
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end  tkat  the  veraict  was  given  on  the  aole  ground  of  the 
description  of  the  machinery  in  the  specification  bein^ 
obscure  and  indistinct.  Arkwright  admitted  that  this  was 
partly  the  case  ;  adding,  however,  that  the  obscurity  had 
been  intended  only  to  prevent  foreigners  from  pirating  his 
inventions.  On  any  other  principle,  indeed,  his  conduct 
would  be  inexplicable ;  for,  as  his  inventions  wore  fully 
known  to  hundreds  of  workmen  in  his  own  employment, 
and  as  ho  had  eold  the  privilege  of  using  them  to  many 
persons  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  it  is  impossible 
to  suppose  thatsto  could  either  have  expected  or  intended 
to  conceal  his  inventions  after  the  expiration  of  his  patent. 
In  consequence  of  the  result  of  tLis  trial,  Arkwright 
and  his  partners  prepared  a  "case,"  setting  forth  the  value 
of  the  inventions,  and  the  circumstances  which  had  led  to 
the  indistinctness  complained  of  in  the  specification,  which 
they  at  one  time  intended  to  lay  before  Parliament,  as  the 
foundation  of  an  application  for  an  Act  for  their  relief. 
But  this  intention  was  subsequently  abandoned  ;  and  in  a 
new  trial  (Arkwright  v.  Nightingale);  which  took  place  in 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  on  the  1 7th  of  February  1785, 
Lord  Loughborough,  the  presiding  judge,  having  expressed 
himself  favourably  with  respect  to  the  sufficiency  of  the 
specification,  a  verdict  was  given  for  Arkwright.  On  this, 
Bs  on  the  former  trial,  nothing  was  stated  against  the 
originality  of  the  invention. 

In  consequence  of  these  conflicting  verdicts,  the  whol-e 
matter  was  brought,  by  a  writ  of  scire  facias,  before  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  to  have  the  validity  of  the  patent 
finally  settled.  And  it  was  not  till  this,  third  trial,  which 
took  place  before  Jlr  Justice  BuUor  and  a  special  jury, 
on  the  25th  of  June  1785,  that  Arkwright's  claim  to  the 
inventions  which  formed  the  subject  of  the  patent  was 
disputed.  To  support  this  new  allegation,  Arkwright's 
opponents  brought  forward,  for  the  first  time.  Highs,  or 
Hayes,  a  reed-maker  at  Bolton.  He  stated  that  he  had 
invented  a  machine  for  spinning  by  rollers  previously  to 
1768;  that  he  had  employed  the  watchmaker  Kay  to 
make  a  model  of  that  machine ;  and  Kay  was  produced 
to  prove  that  he  had  communicated  that  model  to  Ark- 
wright, and  that  that  was  the  real  source  of  all  his  pre- 
tended inventions.  Having  no  idea  that  any  attempt  was 
to  be  made  at  so  late  a  period  to  overturn  the  patent  on 
this  new  ground,  Arkwright's  couns|J  were  not  prepared 
with  evidence  to  repel  this  statement ;  but  it  was  stated 
by  Mr  Sergeant  Adair,  on  a  motion  for  a  new  trial  on  the 
10th  of  November  of  the  same  year,  that  he  was  furnished 
with  affidavits  contradicting,  in  the  most  pointed  manner, 
the  evidence  that  had  been  given  by  Kay  and  others  with 
respect  to  the  originality  of  the  invention.  The  court, 
however,  refused  to  grant  a  new  trial,  on  the  ground  that, 
whatever  might  be  the  fact  as  to  the  question  of  originality, 
the  deficiency  in  the  specification  was  enough  to  sustain 
the  verdict.  But,  independently  altogether  of  the  state- 
ments made  on  the  motion  for  a  new  trial,  the  improba- 
bility of  the  story  told  by  Highs  and  Kay  seems  glaring 
and  obvious.  Highs  states  in  his  evidence  that  he  had 
accused  Arkwright  of  getting  possession  of  his  invention 
by  means  of  Kay  so  early  as  1769,  or  about  that  period. 
■Where,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  was  this  Mr  Highs  ever 
since  that  period,  and  particularly  during  the  first  trial  in 
July  1781,  and  the  second  in  February  1785  !  Living  in 
Lancashire,  associating  with  manufacturers,  and  in  the 
habit,  as  he  declares  in  his  evidence,  of  making  machines 
for  them,  he  could  ilot  fail  to  be  speedily  informed  with 
respect  to  the  vast  importance  and  value  of  the  inven- 
tion Arkwright  had  purloined  from  him.  It  is  impossible 
bnt  he  must  have  been  acquainted  with  the  eflTorts  that 
were  n^aking  by  the  Lancashire  manufacturers  to  set  aside 
the  patents ;  and  is  it  to  be  supposed,  bad  be  really  been 


the  invetifor,  that  he  would  have  remained  for  sixtfen  yean 
a  passive  spectator  of  what  was  going  forward  1  that  he 
would  have  allowed  Arkwright  to  accumulate  a  princely 
fortune  by  means  of  his  inventions  while  he  remained  in 
a  state  of  poverty  I  or  that  he  would  have  withheld  his 
ci-idence  when  the  manufacturers  attempted  to  wrest  from 
Arkwright  what  ho  had  so  unjustly  appropriated !  '  A 
single  hint  from  Highs  or  Kay  would,  had  their  story  been 
well  founded,  have  sufficed  to  force  Arkwright  to  give 
them  a  share  of  his  profits,  or  would  have  furnished  the 
manufacturers  with  the  means  they  were  so  anxious  to 
obtain,  of  procuring  the  immediate  dissolution  of  the 
patents.  But  it  has  never  been  alleged  that  Arkwright 
took  any  pains  to  conciliate  these  persons  ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  treated  Highs  with  the  most  perfect  inditTorence,  and 
not  only  dismissed  Kay  from  his  service,  but  even  threat- 
ened to  prosecute  him  on  a  charge  of  felony.  The  sup- 
position that  persons  with  so  many  and  such  overpowering 
temptations  to  speak  out,  and  with  no  inducement  of  any 
sort  to  be  silent,  should  have  kept  so  important  a  secret  for 
so  many  years  is  almost  incredible  ;  and  it  is  infinitely  more 
consistent  with  probability  to  suppose  that  the  story  of 
Highs  and  Kay  had  been  manufactured  for  the  occasion 
than  that  it  was  really  true.  None  of  Arkwright's  most 
intimate  friends  ever  had  the  slightest  doubt  with  respect 
to  the  originality  of  hi.s  invention.  Some  of  them,  indeed, 
could  speak  to  the  circumstances  from  their  own  personal 
knowledge;  and  their  testimony  was  uniform  and  con- 
sistent. 

On  their  introduction,  Arkwright's  machines  were  regarded 
by  the  lower  cla.sses  as  even  more  adverse  to  their  interests 
than  those  of  Hargraves,  and  repeated  attacks  were  made 
on  the  factories  built  for  them.  But  however  extraor- 
dinary it  may  appear,  it  was  amongst  the  manufacturers 
that  the  greatest  animosity  existed  against  Arkwright; 
and  it  required  all  the  pnidence  for  which  he  was  so 
remarkable  to  enable  him  to  triumph  over  the  powerful 
combination  that  was  formed  against  him.  At  the  outset 
of  the  business  they  unanimously  refused  to  purchase  hig 
yarn  ;  and  when  his  partners,  Messrs  Strutt  and  Need, 
had  commenced  a  manufacture  of  calicoes,  the  manufac- 
turers strenuously  opposed  a  bill  to  exempt  calicoes  from 
a  discriminating  duty  of  3d.  a  yard  laid  on  them  over  and 
above  the  ordinary  duty  of  3d.  by  an  old  Act  of  Parliament. 
Luckily,  however,  the  manufacturers  failed  of  their  object; 
and,  in  1774,  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  obtained  (14  Geo. 
III.  cap.  72)  for  the  encouragement  of  the  cotton  manu- 
facture, in  which  fabrics  made  of  cotton  are  declared  to 
have  been  lately  introduced,  and  are  allowed  to  bo  used  as 
"  a  lawful  and  laudable  manufacture  ;"  the  duty  of  6d.  the 
square  yard  on  such  cottons  as  are  printed  or  stained  being 
at  the  same  time  reduced  to  3d.  But  this  disgraceful 
spirit  of  animosity,  which  must,  had  it  been  successful, 
have  proved  as  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  ms^nufac- 
turers  as  to  those  of  Arkwright,  did  not  content  itself 
with  actions  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  a  factious  oppositioa 
to  useful  measures  in  Parliament,  but  displayed  itself  in  a 
still  more  striking  and  unjustifiable  manner.  A  largo 
factory,  erected  by  Arkwright  at  Birkacre,  near  Chorley, 
in  Lancashire,  was  destroyed  by  a  mob  collected  from  the 
adjacent  country,  in  the  presence  of  a  powerful  body  of 
police  and  military,  without  any  one  of  the  civil  authorities 
requiring  them  to  interfere  to  prevent  so  scandalous  an  out- 
rage. 

Fortunately,  however,  not  for  himself  only,  but  for  hia 
country  and  the  world,  every  comer  of  which  has  been 
benefited  by  his  inventions,  Arkwright  triumphed  over 
every  opposition.  .  The  same  ingenuity,  skill,  and  good 
sense,  which  had  originally  enabled  bim  to  invent  hia 
machine  and  get  it  lotrodnocd,  enabled  him  to  overcome 
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Iha  various  combinations  and  difficulties  with  which  he 
had  subsequently  to  contend. 

TKough  a  man  of  great  personal  strength,  ■which  he  is 
said  to  have  displayed,  when  young,  in  election  riots  at 
Preston,  Arkwright  never  enjoyed  good  health.  During 
the  whole  of  his  memorable  career  of  invention  and  dis- 
covery, he  was  labouring  under  a  very  severe  asthmatic 
affection.  A  complication  of  disorders  at  length  terminated 
his  truly  useful  life  in  1792,  at  his  works  at  Cromford,  in 
the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  high  sheriff  of 
Derbyshire  in  1786  ;  and,  having  presented  a  congratula- 
tory address  from  the  wapentake  of  Wirksworch  to  his 
Majesty  George  III.,  on  his  escape  from  the  attempt  on  his 
life  by  Margaret  Nicholson,  received  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood. No  man  ever  better  deserved  his  good  fortune,  or 
has  a  stronger  claim  on  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  pos- 
terity. His  inventions  have  opened  a  new  and  boundless 
field  of  employment ;  and  while  they  have  conferred 
infinitely  more  real  benefit  on  his  native  country  than  she 
could  have  derived  from  the  absolute  dominion  of  Mexico 
and  Peru,  they  have  been  universally  productive  of  wealth 
and  enjoyment. 

ARLES  [Arelate),  a  city  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Bouches  du  Rhone,  46  miles  north-west  of  Marseilles, 
in  lat.  43°  40'  18"  N.,  long.  4°  37'  46"  K  It  stands  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone,  where  that  river  divides  to 
form  its  delta.  It  is  generally  well  built,  with  regular 
streets  and  fine  quays.  The  public  buildings  consist  of  the 
town-hall,  dating  from  Louis  XIV.,  and  built  after  plans 
by  Mansart ;  the  cathedral  of  St  Trophime,  founded  in  the 
7th  century  and  remarkable  for  its  portico  ;  a  college, 
museum,  school  of  navigation,  and  public  library.  The 
building  of  railway  waggons,  ifec,  is  largely  carried  on,  as 
well  as  the  manufacture  of  silk,  glass-bottles,  and  soap, 
and  the  sausages  of  Aries  are  famed  for  their  excellence. 
The  trade,  in  agricultural  produce,  oO,  wine,  fruits,  cattle, 
wool,  and  salt,  is  considerable.  A  canal  (called  after  the 
city)  has  been  constructed  from  Aries  to  the  harbour  of 
Bouc  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  a  connection  is  formed 
with  the  canals  of  Beaucaire  and  Craponne.  The  latter 
affords  communication  with  the  Durance.  Population  in 
1872,  24,695. 

Arelate  was  an  important  town  at  the  time  of  Caesar's 
invasion,  and  subsequently  received  a  Roman  colony,  and 
became  under  the  later  emperors  one  of  the  most  flourish- 
ing towns  on  the  further  side  of  the  Alps.  It  was  pillaged 
in  270  A.D.,  but  restored  and  embellished  by  Constantino, 
who  made  it  his  principal.' residence,  and  founded  what 
is  now  the  suburb  of  Trinquetaille.  After  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire  the  city  passed  into  the  power  of  the 
Visigoths,  and  rapidly  declined.  It  was  plundered  in  730 
by  the  Saracens,  but  in  the  1 0th  century  became  the  capi- 
tal of  a  kingdom  of  the  same  name,  formed  by  Bozon 
from  the  two  kingdoms  of  Burgundy.  In  the  1 2th  century 
it  was  a  free  city,  governed  by  consuls  and  podestats  after 
the  model  of  the  Italian  republics,  which  it  also  emulated 
in  commerce  and  navigation.  In  1251  it  submitted  to 
Charles  of  Anjou,  and  from  that  time  onwards  followed 
the  fortunes  of  Provence.  A  number  of  ecclesiastical 
councils  have  been  held  here,  as  in  314,— when  the  Dona- 
tists  were  condemned, — 354,  452,  and  475.  Aries  still 
possesses  many  monuments  of  Roman  architecture  and 
art,  the  most  remarkable  being  the  niins  of  an  amphi- 
theatre {arenes),  capable  of  containing  20,000  spectators, 
which  was  turned,  by  Abd-el-Rahman,  into  a  fortress 
and  flanked  with  four  massive  towers,  of  which  two  are 
still  standing..  There  are  also  a  theatre,  in  which,  besides 
the  famous  Venus  of  Aries,  discovered  in  1651,  many 
other  remains  have  been  found  ;  an  ancient  obelisk  of  a 
single  block,  47  feet  high,  erected  in  1676  in  the  Flacc 


RoyaU ;  and  the  nuns  of  two  temples,  an  aqueduct,  and 

,  a  triumphal  arch.  There  is,  besides,  a  Roman  cemetery  of 
great  beauty,  which  has  been  laid  out  as  a  public  pleasure- 
ground,  and  bears  tha  name  of  Aylscamps  or  Ehscamps, 
which  hardly  conceals  the  original  designation,  "  Elysii 
Campi."  (See  Clair,  Monuments  d'Arles,  1837  ;  Mi  111  n, 
Voy.  dans  Us  depart,  du  Midi  de  la  France;  Estrangin, 
Etudes  archeol.  sur  Aries.) 

ARLON  (Orolaunum  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary),  the 
capital  of  the  Belgian  province  of  Luxemburg,  is  situated 
on  a  rising  ground  in  the  midst  of  a  well-cultivated  plain. 
It  is  a  flourishing  place  of  some  5000  or  6000  inhabitants, 
who  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  iron-wares,  tobacco, 
crockery,  and  clay-pipes,  and  carry  on  a  trade  in  grain. 
Antiquities  found  on  the  spot  seem  to  indicate  a  Roman 
settlement.  Under  its  present  name  the  town  is  mentioned 
in  870.  At  one  time  an  independent  marquisate,  it  was 
united  to  the  countship  of  Luxemburg  in  1214.  In  the 
neighbourhood  was  the  nunnery  of  Clairefontaine  or  Bar- 
denburg,  established  about  1216,  which  is  now  a  foundry. 

ARMADA,  a  Spanish  word,  meaning  generally  an  armed 
force  or  fleet,  is  applied  specially  to  designate  the  great 
expedition  sent  out  against  England  in  1588  by  Philip  of 
Spain.  His  principal  motive  for  this  enterprise  was  the 
desire  to  strike  a  decisive  blow  at  the  Protestant  faith,  of 
which  England  was  then  the  bulwark.  For  many  nionths 
the  whole  energies  of  the  Spanish  nation  had  been  directed 
towards  the  construction  and  equipment  of  the  requisite 
ships.  In  1587  everything  was  nearly  ready,  but  the  sail- 
ing of  the  expedition  was  delayed  for  a  year  by  Drake, 
who  made  a  bold  dash  into  the  harbour  of  Cadiz  and 
destroyed  nearly  a  hundred  ships,  with  immense  stores  of 
provisions.  A  further  delay  was  caused  by  the  sudden 
death  of  the  marquis  of  Santa  Cruz,  who  had  been  ori- 
ginally intrusted  with  the  chief  command.  His  loss  was 
a  serious  blow  to  the  Spanish  cause,  for  he  was  an  experi- 
enced saUor.  The  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  a  man  almost 
entirely  ignorant  of  naval  affairs,  was  then  made  admiraL 
All  preparations  being  at  length  completed,  the  great  fleet 
sailed  from  Lisbon  on  the  29th  (19th  o.  s.)  May  1588. 
It  consisted  of  129  large  vessels,  and  carried  19,295 
soldiers,  8460  saUors,  besides  slaves  as  rowers,  and  2431 
cannon.  Their  destination  was  the  coast  of  Flanders, 
where  Alexander  Farnese,  prince  of  Parma,  was  lying 
with  about  35,000  men  and  a  flotilla  of  boats.  This 
force  was  to  be  landed  on  the  Isle  of  Thanet  at  tjie  mouth 
of  the  Thames,  under  tfie  protection  of  the  Armada,  which 
woiild  be  able  to  keep  the  Channel  perfectly  clear.  Another 
body  of  troops  was  then  to  be  landed  further  north  ;  and 
it  had  been  hoped  at  one  time  that  the  duke  of  Guise 
would  effect  a  diversion  by  landing  a  force  on  the  west 
coast.  These  plans,  however,  were  considerably  deranged 
by  the  length  of  time  occupied  in  preparing' the  expedi- 
tion, and  ""by  the  further  delays  encountered.  For  the 
fleet  had  scarcely  sailed  from  Lisbon,  .when  it  was  overtaken 
by  a  severe  storm,  which  shattered  several  of  the  ships,  and 
compelled  them  all  to  put  in  for  repairs  at  Coruiia.  It 
was  the  22d  (12th)  July  before  they  finally  sailed  from 
Spain.  England  mean^mle  had  not  been  idle  ;  when  the 
news  arrived  that  the  great  expedition  was  really  about  to 
set  out,  the  most  intense  enthusiasm  took  possession  of 
the  people,  who  gladly  fuinished  ships  and  stores,  and 
raised  volunteer  bands  for  coast  defence.  The  command 
of  the  army  was  given  to  the  earl  of  Leicester,  who  took 
his  post,  with  about  16,000  men,  at  Tilbury  to  oppose 
the  landing  of  Parmx  About  45,000  were  assembled  round 
the  Queen,  A)  protect  her  person.  The  royal  navy,  which 
consisted  of  about  thirty  ships,  was  at  once  put  in  order, 
and  gradually  increased,  by  the  addition  of  merchantmen 
and  privateers,  to  about  180  vessels.     These  carried  about 
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118,000  sailors,  but  thej  had  not  half  the  weight  of  \he 
Spanish  artillery,  and  they  were  scantily  Buppiied  with 
ammunition  and  provisious.  The  ships,  however, — those  of 
the  Queen  in  particular, — were  in  splendid  order,  and  the 
Bailors  were  the  finest  in  England.  The  lord  high  admiral 
was  Lord  Howard  of  Eflingham,  who  had  under  him 
Drake,  Hawkins,  Frobisher,  and  others,  the  most  celebrated 
mariners  of  the  age.  He  took  his  station  with  the  main 
body  of  the  ships,  about  eighty  in  number,  at  Plymouth, 
and  another  squadron,  under  Lord  Seymour,  cruised  off 
Dunkirk,  commanding  the  straits  and  blockading  the 
prince  of  Parma.  Meantime  news  was  brought  to  England 
that  the  Annada  had  encountered  severe  storms,  and  that 
the  cipedition  was  given  up.  So  much  faith  was  put  in 
this  report  that  several  ships  began  to  discharge  their 
crews.  Howard,  however,  sailed  down  towards  Coruha,  and 
discovered  that  the  report  had  no  foundation.  On  the 
2'Jth  (19th)  July,  the  fleet  was  observed  entering  the 
Channel,  and  the  beacon-lights  along  the  coast  gave  warn- 
iog  to  England  that  the  dreaded  enemy  was  at  hand.  That 
evening  Howard's  ships  were  moored  so  as  to  be  able  to 
slip  out  of  Plymouth  Sound  at  a  moment's  notice.  On  the 
following  day  the  Armada  was  seen  standing  upthe  Channel 
in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  seven  miles  long,  and  numbering 
150  ships.  They  passed  Plymouth  towards  evening,  and 
during  the  night  the  English  fleet  sailed  out  of  the  Sound, 
and  took  up  a  position  to  windward.  On  the  following 
day  the  action  began  by  the  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia 
attempting  to  close  and  come  to  a  general  engagement. 
But  he  found  this  to  be  impossible;  the  English  ships, 
light  and  admirably  handled,  sailed  so  swiftly,  and  were 
manoeuvred  with  such  dexterity,  that  it  was  out  of  his 
power  to  inflict  any  injury  on  them.'  Their  fire  also  was 
rapid  and  deadly,  while  the  Spanish  guns  were  worked 
slowly,  and  generally  sent  the  shot  far  over  the  light 
English  vessels.  Dismayed  at  their  want  of  success,  the 
Spanish  fleet  stood  off  up  the  Channel,  closely  pursued  by 
the  English.  Throughout  all  the  next  week  the  same  tac- 
tics were  pursued;  the  English,  hovering  on  the  rear  of 
the  Armada,  harassed  and  weakened  it  without  coming  toj 
a  general  engagement.  At  length,  on  the  6th  August' 
(27th  July),  Medina  Sidonia  cast  anchor  in  the  roads  of 
Calais,  and  sent  messengers  to  the  prince  of  Parma,  asking 
him  for  ammunition  and  light  vessels,  and  suggesting  that 
he  should  now  attempt  his  landing  on  the  coast  of  England. 
But  the  prince  declared  that  it  was  impossible  to  cross  the 
Channel  while  the  English  fleet  was  on  the  sea,  that  he 
had  no  light  ships,  and  that  the  state  of  the  weather  pre- 
.veuted  him  sending  such  ammunition  as  he  could  spare. 
Lord  Howard  had  now  been  joined  by  Seymour's  squadron 
and  by  many  private  ships,  but  he  and  the  other  com- 
manders were  still  in  the  deepest  anxiety.  They  were 
alinost  destitute  of  provisions  and  powder,  and  did  not  yet 
know  what  damage  they  had  inflicted  on  the  Armada, 
which,  after  all  .their  endeavours,  seemed  now  to  have 
reached  its  destination.  At  last  it  was  resolved  to  drive 
the  Spanish  fleet  out  into  the  open  sea,  and  to  effect  this 
by  means  of  fire-ships.  Eight  ships  were  selected  and  filled 
with  combustibles,  their  rigging  was  smeared  with  pitch, 
and  on  the  night  of  the  7th  August  (28th  July)  they 
were  drifted  down  with  the  tide  and  set  on  fire.  The 
Spaniards,  in  great  alarm,  immediately  cut  their  cables 
and  cleared  off  from  the  shore.  Next  morning  Drake 
pursued  them,  while  Howard  remained  for  some  time  to 
attack  a  galleon  that  had  gone  ashore  during  the  night. 
The  Spanish  fleet  was  scattered  over  a  large  space  off 
Gravelines,  and  Drake  at  once  began  the  action,  driving 
them  together  into  a  confused  mass  by  his  rapid  firing  and 
swift  manoeuvring,  and  forcing  the  whole  towards  the  coast 
(if    Flauders.  .  Had  his  ammunition  held  out  \  he   might 


have  completed  the  ruin  by  driving  tlicm  on  shore ;  as  it 
was,  the  injury  inflicted  by  this  one  day's  fighting  was 
enormous.  Nearly  4000  men  were  killed  and  many  ships 
were  disabled,  and  the  hopes  of  the  Spaniards  were  broken. 
Their  courage  completely  deserted  them;  and  next  day, 
when  a  council  of  war  was  held,  it  was  resolved  to  try  the 
perilous  voyage  to  Spain  by  the  North  Sea  and  Pentland 
Firth  rather  than  again  face  Drake  and  the  English  fleet. 
The  whole  fleet,  still  numbering  120  vessels,  stood  off 
accordingly  towards  the  North  Sea.  Drake  and  Howard 
pursued  for  some  days,  till  want  of  provisions  compelled 
them  to  return.  "But  the  weather  proved  a  sufficiently 
formidable  enemy  to  the  unhappy  Spaniards.  The  con- 
tinuous violent  gales  which  accompanied  them  along  their 
route,  by  the  north  of  Scotland  and  the  wild  Irish  coast, 
completely  shattered  their  unseaworthy  vessels.  The  shores 
were  strewn  with  wrecks,  and  many  hundreds  of  unfortunates 
who  were  saved  from  the  sea  were  slain  by  the  Irish.  Con- 
stant sickness  had  decimated  the  troops,  and  when  at  length, 
in  September  and  October,  fifty-four  shattered  vessels 
reached  Spain,  they  conveyed  only  9000  or  10,000  men, 
and  these  were  in  a  pitiable  state  from  sickness  and  want. 

A  full  account  of  the  Armada  is  given  in  the  curious 
Spanish  work.  La  felicisima  Armada,  <tc.^  published  in 
1588,  a  copy  of  which,  with  Lord  Burleigh's  manuscript 
notes,  is  in  the  British  Museum.  Froude  (History,  voL 
xii.)  gives  valuable  extracts  from  Spanish  manuscripts 
bearing  on  the  expedition. 

ATiMADlLLO,  a  family  of  South  American  mammals 
{Dasypidce),  belonging  to  the  order  Edeutata,^nd  distin- 
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The  Peba  (TcU\u<a  Peba,  Owen). 

guished  by  the  peculiar  nature  of  their  external  covering. 
This  consists  of  a  bony  case,  partly  composed  of  solid 
buckler-like  plates,  and  partly  of  movable  transverse  bands, 
the  latter  differing  in  number  with  the  species,  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  with  the  age  and  sex  of  the  individual,  and 
giving  to  the  entire  body  a  considerable  degree  of  flexibility. 
The  under  parts  are  destitute  of  bony  covering,  but  Lft 
every  case  are  more  or  less  thickly  covered  with  hair.  »  Tho 
legs  of  the  armadillo  are  short,  and  its  movements  usually 
slow,  although,  when  pursued,  it  is  said  to  be  able  to 
outrun  a  man.  In  dauger,  however,  it  chiefly  depends  for 
safety  on  its  long,  powerful  claws,  by  which  it  can  ,bury 
itself,  in  a  few  minutes,  several  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  Most  of  the  species  are  nocturnal  in^  their 
habits,  with  small,  weak  eyes,  but  highly  developed 
organs  of  hearing  and  smelling.  They  all  possess^  molar 
teeth,  and,  with  the  exception  of  ^  single  species,  those 
only.  Their  food  consists  principally  of  fruits,'  rootiii 
worms,  and  insects,  but  a  few  species  are  more  camivorouiii 
greedily  devouring  the  semi-putrid   carcases  of  thatvild 
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«attle  of  the  pampas,  ana  even,  it  is  said,  burrowing  into 
human  giaves.  All  the  species  are  eaten  by  the  natives 
and  by  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  settlers,  who  esteem 
them  a  delicacy  when  roasted  in  the  shell.  The  habitat  of 
the  armadillues,  extending  from  Mexico  and  Texas  south- 
ward to  Patagonia,  is  the  region  which,  during  the  Tertiary 
period,  was  inhabited  by  the  Qlyptodons — gigantic  arma- 
dilloes  as  large  as  the  rhinoceros,  whose  remains  are  found 
abundantly  in  the  bone-caves  of  Brazil. 

ARMAGH,  an  inland  county  of  Irelana  in  the  province 
of  Ulster,  situated  between  lat.  54°  3'  and  54°  31'  N., 
And  long.  6"  14'  and  6°  45'  W.  ;  comprising  an  area  of 
328,086  statute  acres,  of  which  178,064  are  under  tillage, 
100,137  in  pasture,  4G70  iu  plantation,  and  28,177  in 
waste,  (fee,  while  17,038  acres  are  under  water.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Lough  Neagh,  on  the  E.  by  the 
county  of  Down,  on  the  S.  by  Louth,  and  on  the  W.  by 
Monaghan  and  Tyrone.  The  general  surface  of  the  county 
is  gently  undulating  and  pleasingly  diversified ;  but  in  the 
northern  extremity,  on  the  borders  of  Lough  Neagh,  is  a 
considerable  tract  of  low,  marshy  laud,  and  the  southern 
border  of  the  county  is  occupied  by  a  barren  range  of 
hiUs,  the  highest  of  which,  named  Slieve  GuUion,  attains 
an  elevation  of  1893  foet,  being  the  highest  mountain  in 
Ulster  excepting  Slieve  Donard  in  the  county  of  Down. 
The  summit  of  Slieve  GuUion,  commanding  one  of  the 
finest  prospects  in  the  province,  is  crowned  by  a  large  cairn 
or  pile  of  stones,  which  forms  the  roof  of  a  singular  cavern 
of  artificial  construction.  In  the  western  portioii  of  the 
county  are  the  Few  Mountains,  a  chain  of  abrupt  hills 
mostly  incapable  of  cultivation 

The  soil  of  the  northern  portion  oi  tne  county  is  a  rich, 
orowu  loam,  on  a  substratum  of  clay  or  gravel,  with  an 
abundance  of  limestone  near  Armagh  and  other  places. 
Towards  Charlemont  there  is  much  reclaimable  bog  resting 
on  a  limestoue  substratum.  The  eastern  portion  of  the 
«;ounty  is  generally  of  a  light  friable  soil ;  the  southern 
portion  rocky  and  barren,  with  but  Little  bog  except  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Newton  Hamilton.  The  cUmate  of 
Armagh  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  most  genial  in 
Ireland,  aud  less  rain  is  supposed  to  fall  in  this  than  in 
any  other  county. 

The  county  is  well  \vatered  by  numerous  streams.  The 
principal  are  the  Calleu,  the  Tynan,  and  the  TaUwater, 
flowing  into  the  Black  water,  which,  after  forming  the 
boundary  between  this  county  and  Tyrone,  empties  itself 
into  the  south-western  angle  of  Lough  NeagK.  The  Tara, 
the  Newtown-Hamilton,  the  Creggan,  and  the  Fleury  flow 
into  the  Bay  of  Dundalk.  The  Cam  or  Camlin  joins  the 
Bann,  which,  crossing  the  north-western  corner  of  the 
county,  faUs  into  Lough  Neagh  to  the  east  of  the  Blackwater. 
The  Newry  canal,  communicating  with  Uarlingford  Lough 
at  Warrenspuiut,  six  miles  below  Newry,  proceeds  north- 
wards through  the  county  of  Armagh  for  about  21 
miles,  joining  the  Baun  at  Whitecoat.  The  Ulster  Canal 
commences  at  Charlemont  on  the  River  Blackwater,  near 
its  junction  witli  Lough  Neagh,  proceeding  through  the 
western  border  of  the  county,  and  passing  thence  to  the 
south-west  by  Monaghan  and  Clones  into  Upper  Lough 
Erne,  after  a  couse  of  48  miles. 

The  geological  features  of  the  county  are  various  and 
interesting.  The  granite  of  Slieve  GuUion,  an  offset  of  the 
granite  district  of  Down,  is  often  used  for  millstones,  being 
very  hard  and  fine  grained.  The  Newry  Mountains  and 
the  Fathom  Hills  are  also  composed  of  granite.  ■  Around 
Camlough  large  beds  of  mica-slate  exist.  Slate  quarries 
have  been  worked  partiaUy  at  Dorcy,  Newtown-Hamilton, 
Creggan  Dufi',  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Crossmaglen. 
Lead  mines  have  been  worked,  but  without  much  success, 
iu  Deveral  parts  of  the  county.     There  are  extensive  deposits 
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of  Ugnite  in  the  district  near  Lough  Neagh.  The  other 
mineral  substances  foimd  are  potters'  clay  and  a  variety  of 
ochres. 

The  total  population  in  1821  amounted  to  197.427 
souls.  In  1831  the  population  was  220,134,  and  in  1841 
it  was  232,393,  but  in  1851  the  numbers  uad  declined  to 
196,085,  and  by  the  census  of  1871  it  Wiis  179,260. 

The  land  is  in  general  but  indifi'erently  cultivated,  yet 
owing  to  the  occupation  of  the  peasantry  in  the  linen 
manufacture  they  are  better  lodged,  clothed,  and  fed  than 
m  most  other  parts  of  Ireland.  The  cultivation  of  grain 
has  been  for  some  time  slightly  on  the  deprease,  and  the 
number  of  acres  under  flax  diminished  from  27,245  in  1866 
to  7530  in  1872;  but  in  the  green  crops  there  has  been 
considerable  increase.  The  total  number  of  acres  under 
crops  amounted  in  1872  to  172,550,  viz.,  wheat,  10,599; 
oats,  68,487  ;  barley,  here,  and  rye,  37,9  ;  beans  and  pease, 
254  ;  potatoes,  32,799  ;  turnips,  7998  ;  other  green  crops, 
3287  ;  flax,  7530  ;  meadow  and  clover,  41,164. 

The  farms  are  in  general  very  smaU,  and  show  less 
tendency  to  decrease  in  number  than  in  most  other  parts 
of  Ireland.  In  1872  there  were  6220  holdings  of  less  than 
five  acres  each.  Notwithstanding  this,  their  owners  are 
generally  in  circumstances  of  comparative  comfort,  owing 
to  their  employment  in  the  linen  manufacture.  There  are 
few  who  do  not  keep  at  least  one  cow,  or  a  few  sheep ; 
none  but  the  poorest  cottar  is  without  a  pig.  The  usujj 
diet  is  oatmeal,  potatoes,  and  milk-porridge,  varied  some- 
times by  salt-herrings.  The  better  description  of  farmer* 
use  animal  food,  chiefly  bacon  and  poultry. 

The  principal  manufacture,  and  that  which  has  given  a 
peculiar  tone  to  the  character  of  the  population,  is  stiU 
that  of  Hnen,  though  it  has  somewhat  declined  of  late.  It 
is  noways  necessary  to  the  promotion  of  this  manufacture 
that  the  spinners  and  weavers  should  be  congregated  in 
large  towns,  or  united  in  crowded  and  unwholesome 
factories.  On  the  contrary,  most  of  its  branches  can  be 
carried  on  in  the  cottages  of  the  peasantry.  The  men 
devote  to  the  loom  those  hours  which  are  not  required  for 
the  cultivation  of  tneir  Uttle  farms ;  the  women  spin  and 
reel  the  yarn  during  the  intervals  of  their  other  domestic 
occupations.  Smooth  lawns,  perennial  streams,  pure 
springs,  and  the  open  face  of  heaven,  are  necessary  for 
perfecting  the  bleaching  process.  Hence  the  extensive 
bleachers  dweU  in  the  country  with  aU  their  assistants 
and  machinery.  Such  is  the  effect  of  this  combination  of 
agricultural  occupations  with  domestic  manufactures,  that 
the  farmers  are  more  than  competent  to  supply  the  resident 
population  of  the  county  with  vegetable,  though  not  with 
animal  food ;  and  some  of  the  less  crowded  and  less 
productive  parts  of  Ulster  receive  from  it  a  considerable 
supply  of  oats,  barley,  and  flour.  Apples  are  grown  in 
such  quantities  as  to  entitle  the  county  to  the  epithet 
appUed  to  it,  the  orchard  of  Ireland. 

The  antiquities  consist  of  cairns  and  tumuli ;  the  remains 
of  the  fortress  of  Eamania  near  Armagh,  once  the  residence 
of  the  kings  of  Ulster;  the  Dane's  Cast,  an  extensive  forti- 
fication in  the  south-east  of  the  coimty,  extending  into 
the  county  of  Down ;  spears,  battle-axes,  collars,  rings, 
amulets,  medals  of  gold,  ornaments  of  silver,  jet,  and  amber, 
(fee,  have  also  been  found  in  various  places.  The  rebgioua 
houses  were  at  Armagh,  Clonfeacle,  KiUevy,  Kilmow, 
StradhaiUoyse,  and  Tahenny.  Of  military  antiquities  the 
most  remarkable  are  Tyrone's  ditches,  near  Poyntz-Pass, 
Ca.stle  Roe,  the  fort  of  Navan,  the  castles  of  Criff-Kcirn 
aud  ArgoneU,  and  that  in  the  pass  of  Moyrath. 

Armagh,  together  with  Louth,  Monaghan,  and  some 
smaUer  districts,  formed  part  of  a  territory  caUed  Orgial  or 
Urial,  which  was  long  subject  to  the  occasional  incursions 
of  the  Dajxea 
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The  county  was  made  shire  ground  in  1586,  and  called 
Anuogh  after  the  city,  by  Sir  John  Perrott.  When  James 
[.  proceeded  to  plant  with  English  and  Scotch  colonists 
the  Tast  tracts  escheated  to  the  crown  in  Ulster,  the  whole 
3f  the  arable  and  pasture  land  in  Armagh,  estimated  at 
77,SOO  acres,  was  to  hare  been  allotted  in  sixty-one 
portions.  Nineteen  of  these,  comprisiiig  ?2,1S0  acres, 
were  to  have  been  allotted  to  the  church,  and  forty- 
two,  amounting  to  55,620  acres,  to  English  and  Scotch 
rolonists,  servitors,  native  Irish,  and  four  corporate  towns, 
— the  swordsmen  to  be  dispersed  throughout  Coanaught 
ind  Munster.  This  project  was  not  strictly  adhered  to  in 
the  county  of  Armagh,  nor  were  the  Irish  swordsmen  or 
soldiers  transplanted  into  Connaught  and  Munster  from 
this  and  some  other  counties. 

Armagh  is  now  divided  into  eight  baronies,  viz.,  Armagh, 
Fews  Lower  and  Upper,  Oneiland  East  and  West,  Orior 
Lower  and  Upper,  and  Tiranny.  It  contains  twenty-nine 
parishes  and  parts  of  parishes,  the  greater  number  of  which 
are  in  the  archdiocese  of  Armagh,  and  a  few  in  the  diocese 
of  Dromore.  The  county  is  in  the  Belfast  military  district, 
having  barracks  at  Armagh  and  Newry.  The  constabulary 
force  has  its  headquarters  at  Armagh,  the  county  being 
divided  into  five  districts.  Assizes  are  held  at  Armagh, 
where  the  county  prison,  the  county  infirmary,  and  the 
district  lunatic  asylum  are  situated.  The  only  savings 
bank  in  the  county  is  at  Armagh.  There  are  two  poor-law 
unions,  Armagh  (partly  in  Tyrone)  and  Lurgan  (partly  in 
Antrim  and  Down).  The  valuation  of  rateable  property 
in  1872  amounted  to  £410,757.  The  chief  towns  are — 
Armagh,  population  in  1871,  8946;  Lurgan,  10,632; 
Portadown,  6735  ;  and  part  of  Newry,  with  5321  inhabi- 
tants, the  remainder  of  this  place,  with  9G16  inhabitants, 
being  in  the  county  of  Down.  The  county  returns  three 
members  to  the  imperial  parliament,  two  for  the  county 
generally, — constituency  in  1873,  7044;  and  one  for 
Armagh  city, — constituency,  621. 

In  the  towns  and  level  parts  of  the  county  the  Protestant 
religion,  in  its  two  principal  forms  of  the  Episcopal  and 
Presbyterian,  predominates  ;  but  the  Roman  Catholic  faith 
is  prevalent  in  the  mountainous  and  less  cultivated  parts. 
By  the  census  returns  of  1 87 1  the  Roman  Catholics  number 
85,057,  or  nearly  one-half  of  the  gross  population.  The 
number  of  children  at  school  in  1871  amounted  to 
19,887,  of  whom  14,838  attended  the  various  "National 
Schools."  There  were  in  the  same  year  twenty-one  persons 
who  knew  nothing  but  the  native  Erse,  and  3903  were  able 
to  speak  both  that  language  and  the  English. 

Akmagh,  a  city  and  parliamentary  borough  in  the 
above  county,  64  miles  north  of  Dublin,  in  lat.  54°  20'  55* 
N.,  and  long.  6°  37'  57"  W.  It  derives  its  name  of 
Ard-macka,  or  High  Field,  from  its  situation  on  the  sides 
of  a  steep  hill  called  Drumsailech,  or  the  Hill  of  Willows, 
which  rises  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  plain.  Of  high  anti- 
quity, and,  like  so  many  other  Irish  towns,  claiming  to 
have  been  founded  by  St  Patrick,  it  long  possessed  the 
more  important  distinction  of  being  the  metropolis  of 
Ireland  ;  and,  as  the  seat  of  a  flourishing  college,  was 
greatly  frequented  by  students  from  other  lands,  among 
whom  the  English  and  Scotch  were  said  to  have  been  so 
nnmerous  as  to  give  the  name  of  Trian-Sassanagh,  or  Saxon 
Street,  to  one  of  the  quarters  of  the  city.  Of  a  synod  that 
was  held  here  as  early  as  448,  we  have  interesting  memo- 
rials in  the  Book  of  Armagh.  Exposed  to  the  succes- 
sive calamities  of  the  Danish  incursions,  the  English 
conquest,  and  the  English  wars,  and  at  last  deserted  by 
its  bishops,  who  retired  to  Drogheda,  the  venerable  city 
sank  into  an  insignificant  collection  of  cabins,  with  a 
dilapidated  cathedral  covered  with  shingles.  From  this 
•tats  of  decay,  however,  it  was  raised  by  the  unwearied 


exertions  of  Primate  Robinson  (otherwise  Lord  Rokeby^ 
which,  seconded  as  they  have  been  by  similar  devotion  oo 
the  part  of  his  successors  of  the  Beresford  family,  have 
made  of  Armagh  one  of  the  best-built  and  most  respectable 
towns  in  the  country.  As  the  ecclesiastical  metropolis  of 
both  the  Anglican  and  Roman  organisations,  it  possesses 
two  cathedrals — of  which  the  Catholic  is  of  the  more 
recent  construction — and  two  archiepiscopal  palaces.  As 
the  county  town  it  has  a  court-house,  a  prison,  a  lunatic 
asylum,  and  a  county  infirmary.  Besides  these,  there  is  a 
fever  hospital,  erected  by  John  George  Beresford;  a 
college,  which  Primate  Robinson  was  very  anxious  to  raise 
to  the  rank  of  a  university;  a  public  library  founded  by 
him,  and  containing  upwards  of  14,000  volumes;  an 
observatory,  which  has  become  famous  from  the  efficiency 
of  its  astronomers;  and  a  number  of  churches  and  schools. 
Almost  all  the  buildings  are  built  of  the  limestone  of  the 
district,  but  the  Anglican  cathedral  is  of  red  sandstone. 
Population  of  the  parliamentary  borough  in  1871,  8946. 

ARMAGNAC,  a  district  of  the  south  of  France,  corre- 
sponding to  a  large  part  of  the  present  department  of  Gers, 
with  portions  of  the  neighbouring  territory,  erected  in  the 
10th  century  into  a  countship  in  favour  of  Bernard  the 
Squint-eyed  (le  Louche),  son  of  the  count  of  Fezinsac.  The 
family  thus  founded  at  various  times  exercised  great 
influence  on  the  destinies  of  France,  especially  in  the  persons 
of  John  L  (d.  1373),  Bernard  VEL  (d.  1418),  John  IV. 
(d.  1451),  and  John  V.  (d.  1473).  Under  Bernard  VII. 
the  name  Armagnacs  was  given  to  the  party  of  the  house 
of  Orleans,  which  carried  on  so  ruthless  a  contest  with  the 
house  cf  Burgundy  diuing  the  imbecile  reign  of  Charles 
VL  In  1444-5,  the  Emperor  Frederick  III.  of  Germany 
obtained  from  Charles  VII.  a  large  army  of  Armagnacs  to 
enforce  his  claims  in  Switzerland,  and  the  war  which 
ensued  took  the  name  of  the  Armagnac  war  (Armagnaken- 
krieg).  In  Germany  the  name  of  the  foreigners,  who  were 
completely  defeated  in  the  battle  of  St  Jakob  on  the  Birs. 
not  far  from  Bale,  was  mockingly  corrupted  into  Amu 
Jachen,  Poor  Jackets,  or  Arme  Gecken,  Poor  Fools.  On 
the  death  of  Charles  of  Armagnac,  in  1497,  the  countship 
was  united  to  the  crown  by  Charles  Vll.,  but  was  again 
bestowed  on  Charles,  the  nephew  of  that  count,  by  Francis 
I.,  who  at  the  same  time  gave  him  his  sister  Margaret  in 
marriage.  After  the  death  of  her  husband,  by  whom  she 
had  no  children,  she  married  Henry  of  Albret,  king  of 
Navarre ;  and  thus  the  countship  of  Armagnac  came  back 
to  the  French  crown  along  "with  the  other  dominions  of 
Henry  IV.  In  1645,  Louis  XTV.  erected  a  countship  of 
Armagnac  in  favour  of  Henry  of  Lorraine,  count  of 
Harcourt,  in  whose  family  it  continued  till  the  Revolution. 
James  of  Armagnac,  grandson  of  Bernard  VIL,  was  made 
duke  of  Nemours  in  1462,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  duke- 
dom by  his  second  son,  John,  who  died  without  issue,  and 
his  third  son,  Louis,  in  whom  the  house  of  Armagnac 
became  extinct  in  1503. 

ARMENIA  (Hat/asdani  or  Haikh,  in  the  native  lan- 
guage), formerly  an  extensive  country  of  Western  Asia, 
which  is  now  divided  between  Turkey,  Russia,  and  Persia. 
Its  political  relations,  and  consequently  its  geographical 
limits,  were  subject  to  frequent  variation,  but  in  its  widest 
extent  it  may  be  described  as  reaching  from  the  Caucasus 
in  the  N.  to  the  Mountains  of  Kurdistan  in  the  S.,  and 
from  the  Caspian  Sea  in  theE.  to  Asia  Minor  in  the  W., 
frequently,  indeed,  somewhat  overlapping  with  the  last- 
mentioned  geographical  division.  From  a  very  early 
period  a  distinction  was  drawn  between  Greater  Armenia 
(Armenia  Major,  Medz  Eayotz),  to  the  east  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  Lesser  Armenia  (Armenia  Minor,  Phokhr 
Hayott),  lying  to  the  west.  The  former  is  more  properly 
Armenia.      It  consists  for  the  most  part  of   an    elevated 
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table-land,  about  7000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
culmiuating  in  the  peaks  of  Mount  Ararat,  and  sinking 
towards  the  plains  of  Iran  on  the  east  and  those  of  Asia 
Minor  in  the  west,  while  it  is  frequently  broken  by  glens 
and  valleys.  It  is  watered  by  the  Euphrates,  the  Tigris, 
the  Aras,  and  the  Kur,  all  of  which  have  their  sources 
within  its  borders ;  and,  like  other  mountainous  countries, 
it  possesses  a  large  number  of  lakes.  The  most  important 
of  these  are  Van  or  Aghtamar,  Sevan  or  Khabodan,  and 
Urmiah  or  Keghem.  The  country  is  naturally  fertile,  pro- 
lucing  grain,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  grapes,  but  for  many 
centuries  it  has  been  sadly  neglected.  It  abounds  in 
romantic  scenery  and  luxuriant  pasture.  The  beauty  of 
the  district  of  Ararat  especially  has  been  celebrated  by 
patriotic  historians  like  Moses  of  Khorene  and  Lazarus  of 
Pharb.  In  the  time  of  its  greatest  prosperity,  Armenia 
Major  was  divided  into  fifteen  provinces,  and  contained  a 
targe  number  of  flourishing  and  important  towns.  The 
capital  for  many  centuries,  under  the  Haikian  djTiasty, 
was  Armavir,  to  the  north  of  the  Araxes,  but  it  was 
changed  for  Artaxata  (Ardashad)  towards  the  close  of  the 
first  century  of  our  era.  Erovant  11.  (58-78  a.d.)  built 
Erovantashad  and  Pakaran,  and  adorned  them  with  the 
spoils  of  the  earlier  cities.  From  the  2d  to  the  4th  cen- 
tury the  royal  residence  was  at  Valarsabad,  which  no  longer 
exists,  and,  under  the  Pagratid  dynasty,  the  chief  town 
was  first  Shiragavan  and  afterwards  Ani,  the  remains  of 
which  still  testify  to  its  magnificence.  (Texier,  Descrip- 
tion de  I'  Armenie ;  Brosset,  Ruines  d'Ani,  1860,  1861.) 
Other  places  of  importance  were  Erzeroum,  Van  or  Shamira- 
maguerd,  Nakhjuan,  Amid,  and  Pakovan.  Divided  and  in- 
corporated by  the  three  great  empires  already  mentioned, 
Armenia  has  no  longer  a  separate  existence,  and  details  re- 
garding the  present  condition  of  the  country  that  formerly 
bore  the  name  come  more  appropriately  elsewhere.  The 
"Xlusaian  portion  extends  south  to  the  Aras,  and  is  mainly 
included  in  the  government  of  Erivan;  the  Persian  share  is 
ebsorbed  in  Azerbijan;  and  Turkish  Armenia  is  principally 
contained  in  the  province  of  Erzeroum.  The  chief  towns 
in  the  first  are  Erivan,  Etchmiadzin,  Ordubad,  and  Alexand- 
ropol ;  in  the  second,  Urumiy&h ;  and  in  the  third,  Erze- 
roum and  Van. 

According  to  their  own  legendary  history,  in  which 
♦noiont  traditions  are  curiously  incorporated  with  Biblical 
lore,  the  Armenians  are  descendants  of  Haik,  a  son 
of  Togarmah,  the  grandson  of  Japhet,  who  fled  from 
the  tjrranny  of  Belus  of  Assyria  and  settled  in  the  country 
which  now,  in  their  language,  bears  his  name.  The  con- 
quest of  the  land  by  Semiramis,  and  the  revolt  of  Barvir 
against  Sardanapalus,  are  the  chief  events  in  the  early  ages. 
Tigranes  or  Dikran  is  regarded  as  the  contemporary  and 
ally  of  Cyrus,  and  the  history  of  his  reign  is  recorded  in 
detaiL  His  son,  Vahakin,  who  succeeded  him,  was  cele- 
brated for  his  strength,  and  was  deified  after  his  death. 
The  dynasty  came  to  an  end  in  the  person  of  Vahi,  who 
was  defeated  by  Alexander  the  Great,  328  B.C. 

The  Armenians  threw  off  the  Macedonian  yoke  in  317 
*.c.,  and  chose  Ardvates  as  their  king ;  but  on  his  death, 
about  thirty-three  years  afterwards,  they  submitted  to  the 
Beleucids  of  Syria.  About  190  B.C.,  Artaxias,  who  had 
been  appointed  governor  by  Antiochus  the  Great,  took 
advantage  of  that  monarch's  defeat  by  the  Romans  and 
proclaimed  Armenia  Major  independent.  It  was  this 
prince  who  afforded  an  asylum  in  his  court  to  the  exiled 
HannibaL  The  example  of  revolt  was  followed  in  Lesser 
Armenia  by  Zadriades,  whose  descendants  maintained 
their  position  till  the  time  of  Tigranes  II.,  when  their 
territory  was  anaexed  to  Greater  Armenia. 

About  the  middle  of  the  2d  century  B.c.^the  great 
Farthian  king,  Mithridates  I.,  who  had  already  extended 


his  empire  oveir  Syria,  established  his  brother,  Talarsatis 
(Wagharshag),  in  Annenia,  and  thus  rendered  him  tho 
founder  of  oae  of  tne  inost  important  branches  of  th* 
Arsacid  family.  The  new  king  greatly  promoted  the  pros4 
perity  of  the  country  by  founding  cities,  establisliing  laws, 
and  rewarding  persons  of  talent.  The  most  celebrated  of 
his  successors  was  his  great-grandson,  Tigranes  EL,  who 
made  himself  master  of  Syria,  the  Lesser  Armenia,  and 
many  Parthian  provinces,  and  would,  probably,  have  been 
the  founder  of  an  extensive  empire  had  not  the  solicitationa 
of  his  father-in-law,  Mithridates  of  Pontus,  brought  him 
into  collision  with  the  Romans.  In  reward  for  the  sub- 
mission which  he  ultimately  made  to  Pompey,  he  was 
allowed  to  keep  possession  of  Armenia,  with  the  exception 
of  the  provinces  of  Sophene  and  Gordyene,  which  were 
erected  into  a  separate  kingdom  for  his  son,  Tigranes.  He 
continued  a  faithful  ally  of  the  Romans  till  his  death, 
about  55  B.C.,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Arta- 
vasdes,  who,  having  adopted  a  more  independent  policy, 
was  taken  prisoner  by  Antony  and  carried  to  Alexandria, 
where  he  was  afterwards  beheaded  by  Cleopatra  in  30  B.a 

A  period  follows  of  nominal  Roman  supremacy  and 
actual  anarchy;  170  independent  families  all  asserting 
themselves  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  and  a  few  of  them 
succeeding  in  establishing  their  petty  principalities.  At 
length  a  usurper,  Erovant,  an  Arsacid  by  the  female  line, 
made  himself  in  some  sort  master  of  all  the  kingdom  about 
58  A.D.,  and  maintained  his  position  till  he  was  espeUed 
by  Ardashes  (Esedarus),  a  more  direct  representative  of 
the. race,  who  was  repeatedly  dethroned  and  restored  by 
Parthian  and  Roman  interference,  but  managed  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  amelioration  of  his  country. 

When  the  Arsacids  were  driven  from  the  Persian  t'licae 
by  the  Sassanid  Artaxerxes  (Ardeshir)  Chosroes  *J.«  Great 
of  Armenia  naturally  took  up  arms  in  their  defence  ;  and 
he  maintained  the  contest  tiU  his  assassination  by  Anag, 
an  Arsacid  prince  of  Persia,  when  Armenia  became  subject 
to  the  Persian  dynasty,  232  A.D.  In  the  massacre  of  the 
royal  family  which  ensued,  none  escaped  but  Tindates 
CHrdat),  a  son  of  Chosroes,  who  fled  to  Rome,  end  after- 
wards, with  the  help  of  the  Romans,  established  himseli 
on  the  throne,  259  a.d.  The  first  act  of  his  reign  waa 
the  persecution  of  the  Christians,  who  had  begun  to  take 
root  in  the  country  during  the  previous  century.  St  Gre- 
gory, surnamed  the  Illuminator,  was  cast  into  prison ;  bul 
the  king  being,  as  he  supposed,  miraculously  cured  of  s 
dangerous  distemper  by  the  saint,  the  Christian  religion 
was  embraced  by  himself  and  most  of  his  people.  The 
introduction  of  Christianity  tended  to  arouse  the  animosity 
of  the  Persians ;  and  from  this  period  Armenia  became 
the  theatre  of  almost  uninterrupted  struggles  between  that 
nation  and  the  Romans,  until  Theodosius  the  Great  agreed 
to  cede  to  Persia  the  eastern  part  of  the  country,  which 
was  thonce  called  Persarmenia,  while  the  western  part  was 
annexed  to  the  Roman  empire.  Theodosius  nominated 
Arsaces  IV.,  then  nominal  king  of  Armenia,  governor  of 
the  western  division  ;  and  the  Persian  king,  to  conciliate 
the  people,  appointed  Chosroes  III.,  a  descendant  of 
another  branch  of  the  Arsacids,  governor  of  the  eastern 
part.  The  rule  of  the  Arsacids  in  Persarmenia  ended  with 
Ardashes  TV.,  who  was  dethroned  by  Bahram  V.  of  Persia 
in  428  ;  and  from  that  date  Armenia  ceased  to  be  a  king- 
dom, and  was  ruled  till  632  by  Persian  marzbans  or  gover- 
nors. The  Persians  had  all  along  endeavoured  to  subvert 
Christianity,  and  for  that  purpose  had  recourse  to  the  moat 
cruel  persecutions.  Frequent  insurrections  were  the  coH" 
sequence,- one  of  the  most  remarkable  being  that  which 
was  led  by  Vartan  (see  Neumann's  History  of  Varian 
hy  Elisoeus,  1830).  From  632  till  839  Armenia  was  tht 
aceneo'   almost  i,acessant  struggles  between   the  Greekr 
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and  Mahometans,  T^hile  its  own  native  princes  added  to 
the  confusion  by  their  rivalries  and  strife.  Ashod,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Pagratid  family,  which  claimed  to  be  of  ancient 
Jewish  origin,  became  master  of  Central  and  Northern 
Armenia  about  743,  and,  being  recognised  by  the  caliphs 
as  an  independent  prince,  founded  a  dynasty  which  con- 
tinued till  1079,  when  Cakig  II  was  assassinated,  and  his 
kingdom  incorporated  with  the  Greek  empire.  Another 
family,  which  claimed  the  parricide  sons  of  Sennacherib  as 
its  founders,  held  possession  of  the  province  of  Vasburagan 
and  some  of  the  neighbouring  territory,  and  maintained  its 
independence  till  1080,  when  it  likewise  succumbed  to 
Byzantium.  During  the  same  period  the  district  north- 
west of  lake  Van  was  held  by  the  Mussulman  race  of  the 
Jlerwanids, — called  by  the  Armenians  the  princes  of  Abra- 
huni, — who  gave  a  nominal  submission  now  to  the  Byzan- 
tine government  and  now  to  the  sultans. 

Ehupen  (Ruben),  a  relative  of  the  last  king  of  the 
Pagratid  dynasty,  retired  to  the  north  of  Cilicia,  and 
founded  in  the  shelter  of  the  Taurus  a  small  principality, 
which  gradually  extended  its  boundaries  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  became  known  as  the  kingdom  of  Lesser 
Armenia.  The  Rhupenians  entered  into  alliance  with  the 
Crusaders,  and  formed,  along  with  the  kings  of  Cyprus, 
the  last  bulwark  of  Christianity  in  the  East.  They 
welcomed  as.  allies  the  Mongolian  hordes  that  overran  Asia 
in  the  13th  century,  and  shared  in  the  hostility  and  ven- 
geance of  the  Mamelukes.  The  last  king  of  the  family, 
Leon,  or  Olievond  VI.,  was  taken  prisoner  in  spite  of'  a 
vigorous  defence  at  Oaban  in  1375,  and,  after  six  years  of 
captivity  in  Egypt,  wandered  through  Europe  till  his  death, 
at  Paris,  in  1393.  (See  Langlois,  L'ssai  sur  lea  rots  de  la 
dyn.  Roupenienne,  St  Pctersb.,  18C0;  Documents  pour 
eervir  a  I'hist.  des  Lusi(;nant  de  la  P.  Arm.,  1869;  Le 
Tresor  des  charies  d'Armenie,  1863.) 

About  the  middle  of  the  14th  century  the  Kurds  had 
possession  of  the  south  of  Armenia,  the  Persians  of  the 
north,  and  the'  Ottomans  of  the  west.  The  whole  was 
subjected  to  the  sway  of  Timour,  of  whose  cruelties  a 
graphic  account  has  been  left  by  the  Armenian,  Thomas  of 
Medzoph  (see  Nive's  Etude  lur  Thomas  de  Medzoph).  It 
was  mainly  governed  by  Persian  officials  during  the  next 
century,  the  only  national  authority  being  the  patriarch. 
In  1604  Shah  Abbas,  in  his  contest  with  Ahmed  I.,  laid 
the  whole  country  waste,  and  forcibly  transplanted  about 
40,000  of  the  inhabitants  into  Persia,  where  they  settled 
principally  in  Ispahan  and  New  Julfa,  as  they  fondly 
called  the  city  which  they  founded  Since  then  the 
Armenians  have  had  no  political  position  as  a  nation,  though 
they  continue  to  form  an  important  and  valuable  portion 
of  the  population  in  Russia,  Turkey,  and  Persia,  and  their 
colonics  have  spread  into  almost  all  quarters  of  the  globe. 
It  was  calculated,  about  1850,  that  there  were  approxi- 
mately four  millions  of  Armenians  in  the  world,  of  whom 
2,500,000  were  inhabitants  of  the  Ottoman  empire, 
1,200,000  of  the  Russian  empire,  25,000  in  the  empire 
of  Austria,  150,000  in  Persia  and  Azerbijan,  25,000  in 
continental  India  and  the  Archipelago  of  Asia,  and  the 
remaining  100,000  scattered  in  various  countries  (Dulau- 
rier).  According  to  a  recent  statistician  of  Turkey  (Lejean), 
tlrere  are  400,000  Armenians  in  the  European  part  of  the 
empire,  of  whom  more  than  200,000  are  in  Constantinople' 
itself.  Originally  a  brave  and  warlike  people,  they  have 
become  dLstingui.shed  for  their  peaceful  character  and  their 
iubmissiveness  to  the  government  of  every  country  in  which 
they  live.  (See  the  articles  of  Dulaurier  and  Prince 
Dadian  in  Revue  dei  D.  Mondes,  1854  and  1867.) 

Se«  Saint-Martin't  Mimoira  tur  V Arminit,  Paris,  1818-19. 
Hronet'a  Voy.  Areheol.  dans  la  Oeorgie  it  dans  T Arminie  en  1847-8, 
TarU,    1848-61;     Bori'a     "Arminie"    in    L'tJnivers   Pittoresque ; 


Curzon's  Armenia,  London,  1854  ;  Jaufcert'a  Toy.  en  Armtnit, 
&c.  ;  Moiier's  Zweite  Jleise  durch  Persien  u.  Annenien;  Serjms'i 
Compendio  storico  concenxerd^  la  naz.  Arm.  ;  Collection  des  bisL 
anc.  et  mod.  de  tArm.,  by  Langlois;  Jiecueil  d' aeles  et  dorumens 
rel.il  I'hist.  de  la  nation  Arm.,  3  Tola.,  Moscow;  Chaniicb'a 
History,  trans,  by  Avdall,  Calcutta,  1827  ;  Th.-ilinoiarian's  £s'/uisM 
de  I'hist.  de  I  Arm.,  1856;  Dulaurier,  Jiech.  tur  la  chron. 
Am.  ;  Goerres.  IHe  Japhetiten  und  ihre  gemeinsamt  IleimaOt 
xnArmen.,  Munich,  1845. 

ARMENIA?^  CHURCH,  Thb,  is  one  of  the  oldest 
Eastern  Christian  churches  not  in  communion  with  the 
orthodox  Greek  Church  or  with  the  Church  of  Rome. 

1.  Uistory.- — This  is  divided  into  three  periods,  from  34  to 
302  A.n.,  from  302  to  491,  and  from  491  to  the  present  time. 
(1.)  The  first  period  is  mainly  legendary.  The  Church  of 
Armenia  claims  an  older  than  apostolic  foundation.  Our 
Lord,  they  say,  corresponded  by  letter  with  Akbar,  prince 
of  Ur  or  Orfa ;  and  the  apostle  Tbaddens,  accompanied 
by  Bartholomew  and  Judas,  preached  the  goepel,  and 
founded  a  Christian  church  in  Armenia  as  early  as  the  year 
34  A.D.  But  whatever  the  value  of  these  primitive 
traditions,  Armenia  could  hardly  bo  said  to  have  a  church 
at  all  during  this  first  period,  although  there  are  evident 
traces  of  Christian  worship  in  the  country  at  a  very  early 
time.  (2.)  The  historical  founder  of  the  Armenian  Church 
was  S.  Gregory,  called  the  "  Illuminator."  He  was  a 
prince  of  the  rijigning  family  of  the  Arsacidse,  who.  having 
been  converted  to  Christianity,  was  eager  for  the  conversion 
of  his  countrymen.  In  his  missionary  work  he  endured 
many  persecutions,  but  at  last  managed  to  win  over  the 
king  of  Armenia  and  a  considerable  portion  of  his  subjects. 
At  the  king's  desire  Gregory  went  to  Cwsarea,  or  Sis,  and  was 
there  consecrated  bishop'  of  Armenia  (302  A.D.)  His 
successors  afterwards  assumed  the  title  of  Patriarch, 
subsequently  Catholicos.  and  under  their  rule  the  infant 
church  grew  and  prospered.  It  had  to  struggle  against 
the  opposition  of  heathen  fellow-countrymen  and  Persian 
conquerors,  but  it  succeeded  in  establishing  itself  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people.  The  Bible  was  translated  in  410 
A.D.  ;  the  Liturgy,  said  to  be  very  old,  was  improved ; 
and  the  Armenian  bishops  took  part  in  several  of  the 
synods  of  the  church,  notably  in  the  third  oecumenical 
council  (Ephesus,  431  a.d.)  About  450  a.d.  the  Armenian 
Church  suffered  a  severe  persecution,  which  prevented 
any  of  the  bishops  being  present  at  the  fourth  oecumenical 
council  (Chalcedon,  451  a.d.),  at  which  Eutychea  and 
his  followers,  the  extreme  opponents  of  Nestorius,  were 
condemned.  The  Armenian  Church  never  accepted  the 
decisions  of  the  CouncU  of  Chalcedon,  and,  in  491  A.D., 
the  patriarch,  in  full  synod,  solemnly  annulled  them. 
This  act  led  to  the  separation  of  the.  Annenian  from  the 
orthodox  Greek  Church.  (3.)  The  period  of  schismatic 
existence  divides  into  three — (a),  from  491  a.d.  to  the 
middle  of  the  15th  century;  (b),  from  the  middle  of 
the  15th  to  the  middle  of  the  18th  centuries;  (c),  from 
1746  down  to  the  present  time.  It  is  difficult  to  account 
for  the  schism  of  the  Armenian  Church  ;  according  to 
common  report,  the  Armenians  were  Eutychians,  and  were 
virtually  cut  off  from  the  church  when  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon  condemned  that  heresy,  but  their  own  account 
of  the  matter  in  their  authoritative  documents  is  very' 
different.  They  allege  that  they  were  misled  by  false 
reports  when  they  annulled  the  fourth  council ;  that  it 
was  reported  to  them  that  the  council  had  decided  in 
favour  of  the  Nestorian  heresy,  and  that  tlii.-)  mistake  was 
confirmed  by  a  letter  to  the  patriarch  upon  the  subject  from 
the  bishop  of  Rome,  in  which  certain  words  were  u.sed  which 
might  easily  be  interpreted  in  the  Nestorian  sense.  The 
Patriarch  Narses,  in  his  letter  to  the  Emperor  Manuel  Com- 
nenus,  in  1166,  distinctly  repudiates  the  Eutychian  heresy, 
but  it  is  to  be  noted  that,  in  defending  the  dnrtrina)  views 
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of  his  cfrHrch,  he  employs  the  somewhat  vague  tenns  in  use 
before  the  CouncO  of  Chalcedon,  not  those  stricter  defini- 
tions which  were  in  use  afterwards ;  he  employs  oTj/i/xi^i?, 
for  instance,  in  its  pre-Chalcedonian  meaning,  not  o/ioons. 
However  occasioned,  the  separation  was  gradual ;  Armenian 
bishops  attended  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th  cecumenical 
councils  (-2d  of  Constantinople,  553;  3d  of  Constantinople, 
680;  2d  of  Nicjea,  788),  and  the  church  acknowledges  the 
decrees  of  those  councils  as  binding.  Cut  off  from  the 
^Eastern  Church,  the  Armenian  bishops  became  all  the  more 
'closely  identified  with  their  native  country,  and  kept  alive 
>  patriotic  feeling  in  times  of  great  national  distress.  In 
spite  of  many  national  calamities,  foreign  domination, 
internal  dissensions,  and  even  banishment,  the  Armenian 
Church  preserved  its  character,  doctrine,  and  discipUne 
until  the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  when  great  dissensions 
arose  which  resulted  in  a  schism.  These  quarrels  were 
occasioned  by  Jesuit  missionaries,  who  endeavoured  to  make 
the  Armenians  adopt  the  doctrine,  liturgy,  and  ceremonies 
of  the  Roman  Church.  They  succeeded  in  prevailing  upon 
a  great  number  of  the  adherents  of  the  Armenian  Church 
to  separate  from  the  community  and  join  the  communion 
of  Rome.  The  CathoUc  Armenians,  as  they  are  called, 
first  became  a  eeparate  community  towards  the  end  of  the 
16th  century  their  existence  has  proved  a  source  of  great 
weakness  to  the  orthodox  church,  and  through  their  exer- 
tions the  old  persecutions  were  revived.  This  state  of 
matters  went  on  untO  the  middle  of  the  18th  century, 
[when  the  patriarch  sought  and  obtained  the  intervention 
of  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia.  Since  then  the  Armenian 
Church  has  found  shelter  under  the  protection  of  Russia. 
There  is  a  reformation  now  going  on  in  the  Armenian 
Church,  and  a  Reformed  Church  has  arisen,  which  seeks 
to  ally  itself  with  the  Calvinist  Churches  of  Europe  and 
America. 

2.  Doctrines. — These  are  almost  identical  with  those  of 
the  orthodox  Greek  Church.  The  Armenians  accept  the 
first  three,  and  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  cecumenical 
councUs,  denying  that  of  Chalcedon  only,  but,  as  has 
been  explained,  they,  in  their  authoritative  documents, 
reject  the  Eutychian  heresy,  which  that  councU  was 
called  to  condemn.  The  chief  source  of  information 
as  to  the  doctrine  is  contained  in  the  letter  of  Narses 
above  referred  to.  They  reject  the  Western  addition  of 
fUioque  to  the  Nicene  Creed,  and  deny  the  diatinctive 
doctrines  of  the  Roman  Church. 

8.  The  Liturgy  is  said  to  date  from  the  1st  century,  and 
to  have  been  founded  on  that  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem. 
St  Gregory  remodelled  it,  and  introduced  the  Nicene  Creed, 
using  that  edition  which  contains  the  damnatory  clause, 
and  adding  a  conclusion  of  his  own.  Prayers  of  John 
Chrysostom  and  of  Basil  the  Great  were  introduced  in  430 
A.D.  Prayers  are  said  for  the  dead,  and  entreaty  is  made 
for  the  pardon  of  their  sins,  but  the  church  does  not  believe 
in  purgatory,  nor  admit  of  indulgences.  The  holy  days 
are  Sundays,  the  chief  feasts  observed  in  the  Eastern 
Church,  and  ten  national  saints'  days.  Christmas  is  cele- 
brated on  the  6th  of  January,  on  the  day  of  the  Epiphany, 
and  not  on  the  25th  of  December. 

4.  Sacraments. — The  Church  of  Armenia  has  the  seven 
sacraments;  baptism,  confirmation,  the  eucharist,  pen- 
ance, ordination,  marriage,  and  extreme  unction.  Bap- 
tism is  by  immersion  ;  the  child  Ls  immersed  three  times; 
it  Ls  then  anointed  with  holy  oil,  is  confirmed,  and  partakes 
of  the  euieharist  in  both  elements.  Confirmation  is 
administered  to  children  immediately  after  baptism.  The 
eucharist  is  administered  in  both  elements  to  all  members 
of  the  church  ;  the  bread  is  always  unleavened,  and  the 
wine  is  not  mixed  with  water.  Confession  must  precede 
the  partaking  of  the  eucharist,  save  in  the  case  of  children 


under  seven  years  of  age.  Penance  consists  of  confession 
and  fasting.  Ordination  is  by  anointing  with  the  boly  oil 
The  marriage  service  is  almost  the- same  aa  in  the  Greek 
Church.  In  extreme  unction  only  priests  are  anointed 
with  oil  Laity  have  the  prayers  said  over  them,  but  are 
not  anointed. 

5.  The  Clergy. — There  is  the  threefold  order —  bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons  ;  and  there  are  three  degrees  of  episco- 
pal rank — the  archbishops  (cjiief  among  whom  is  the 
patriarch  or  catholicos),  the  bishop,  and  the  vartabed,  or 
doctor  of  theology,  who  has  •frequently  charge  of  a  diocese, 
with  episcopal  functions.  The  clergy  are  further  divided 
into  the  black  and  the  white.  The  black  clergy  are  monks, 
and  are  alone  eligible  for  the  higher  clerical  oflBces  ;  the 
white  clergy  include  the  parish  priests  and  lower  clergy. 
The  clergy  may  marry  before  ordination,  but  not  after ; 
and  a  priest's  widow  is  not  allowed  to  remarry.  The 
priesthood  is  hereditary.  "  During  his  father's  or  grand- 
father's lifetime  the  heir  may  foUow  a  secular  calling ;  but 
he  must  leave  this  and  enter  the  priest's  ofiSce  on  the 
death  of  the  priest  he  is  heir  to.  There  are  four  patriarchs, 
who  have  their  seats  at  Constantinople,  Jerusalem,  Sis, 
and  Etchmiadzin.  The  clergy  of  all  ranks  are  supported 
entirely  by  the  free-will  offerings  of  the  people. 

Authorities  : — The  Life  and  Times  of  S.  Oregory  the  Illuminator, 
translated  by  9.  C.  Malau,  1868.  (This  is  a  translation  of  authori- 
tative papers,  and  includes  a  short  summary  of  the  state  of  the 
Armenian  Church.  It  is  founded  on  authoritative  documents.) 
The  Divine  Liturgy  of  the  Armenian  Chttfch,  transL  by  S.  C. 
Slakn,  Loud.  1870  (very  carefully  done).  Histoire,  Dogmes,  Traa-- 
tions  el  Liturgie  de  VEglise  Arminienne,  Paris,  1855  (fuller,  but 
not  so  accurate).  Codex  Mystcrii  Missal  Armenorum  seu  Liturgie 
Armena,  Rome,  1677  (Lat  and  Armen.  Later  editions  of  the 
Litargy  published  at  Rome  belong  to  the  Catholic  Armenian  Church, 
and  are  worthless).  (T.  II.  L. ) 

ARMENIAN  LANGUAGE.  The  Armenian  or  Haikan 
language  is  an  offshoot  of  the  Iranian  branch  of  the  Indo- 
Germanic  famUy  of  languages.  Its  earliest  stage  is 
probably  represented  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  Van, 
on  which  see  Hincks,  in  Jour.  R.  Asiatic  Soc.,  vol.  ix. 
(1848),  and  Mordtmann.  in  2eitschri/t  d.  deutsclien  morgenl. 
Gesellsckaft,  vol.  xxvi.  (1872).  The  existing  literature  of 
the  Armenians  dates  from  the  4th  century,  and  is  essentially 
and  exclusively  Christian.  The  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament  by  Sahag  Bartevatsi,  and  of  the  New  by  Miesrob, 
are  among  its  oldest  monuments.  The  dialect  in  which 
this  version  is  written,  and  in  which  it  is  still  pubUcly  read 
in  their  churches,  is  called  the  old  Armenian.  The  modern 
Armenian  not  only  departs  from  the  elder  form  by 
dialectic  changes  in  the  native  elements  of  the  language 
itself,  but  also  by  the  great  intermixture  of  Persian  and 
Turkish  words,  which  has  resulted  from  the  conquest  and 
subjection  of  the  country,  and  by  the  character  of  inversion 
in  the  structure  of  its  sentences.  Of  its  two  principal 
dialects, — the  Western,  spoken  in  Constantinople  and  Asia 
Minor,  and  the  Eastern,  spoken  by  the  Armenians  scattered 
over  Tartary,  Persia,  and  India, — the  latter  approaches 
more  nearly  to  the  idiom  of  the  ancient  language.  Accord- 
ing to  Philostratus  (FiVa  .i/)o//oH!'t,  ii.  2),  the  Armenians 
had  an  alphabet  of  their  own  in  the  2d  century  A.D.,  of 
which,  however,  no  traces  remain.  The  invention  of  the 
present  alphabet  is  ascribed  to  Miesrob  at  the  beginning  of 
the  5th  century ;  it  is  probably  an  amplification  of  the 
previous  one  upon  the  Greek  system  of  arrangement,  and 
consists  of  thirty-eight  letters,  the  two  last  of  which,  6  and 
f,  were  added  after  the  12th  century.  The  order  of  writing 
is  from  left  to  right.  The  capital  letters  are  used  in 
inscriptions,  and  at  the  beginning  of  sentences  and  proper 
names.  As  to  its  phonetic  elements,  the  Armenian 
language  is  rough  and  consonantal,  with  the  accent  on  the 
last  syllable.     It  possesses  no  grammatical  eender,  except 
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mat  a  mascub'ne  is  sometunes  made  feminine  by  the 
addition  of  uhi,  and  that  the  words  for  min.  and  woman 
may  be  prefixed  to  nouns  to  ezpret.3  their  natural  gender; 
there  is  no  dual.  The  declension  is  divided  into  vowel  and 
consonantal  declensions,  each  again  being  subdivided  into 
strong  and  weak  There  are  aeven  cases,  including  an 
instnimentaL  The  nine  demonstrative  pronouns  are  regu- 
lated by  the  demonstrative  letters  s,  t,  n,  the  first  of  which 
expresses  proximity,  the  sjcond  lesser,  and  the  last  greater 
distance.  The  verb  has  four  conjugations,  according  to 
the  class  vowels,  e,  a,  «,  t,  and  four  tenses, — present, 
imperfect,  aorist,  and  future,  the  last  two  having  two 
forms.  In  its  syntactical  structure  the  old  Armenian 
resembles  most  nearly  the  classical  Greek.  The  best  and 
most  recent  Grammars  are  by  H.  Petermann  (Berlin, 
1372),  and  M.  Laucr  (Vienna,  1869) ;  Diciionariea  by 
Ancher  and  Brand  (2  vols.,  Venice,  1821),  and  by  A.  Calfa 
(Paris,  1861),  which  comprises  also  the  modern  dialects. 
A  good  Grammar  of  the  modern  Armenian  (Western 
dialect)  is  that  of  E.  Eiggs  (Constantinople,  1856).  There 
is  an  essay  on  the  dialect  of  Tiliis,  by  H.  Petermann,  in 
Abhandlungm.  der  K.  Academic  der  Wisienschaften,  Berlin, 
1867.  The  best  recent  surveys  of  Armenian  literature  are 
by  H.  G.  O.  Dwight  (Jour,  Amer.  Or.  Soe.,  m.)  and  M. 
Pattanisin  (Melanges  Asiatiques,  iv.)  See  also,  by  the 
last-mentioned  writer,  "  Kecherches  sur  la  formation  de  la 
langne  Arm^nienne,"  in  Journal  Asiatiqut,  August  and 
September  1870. 

ATwMliNIAN  LITERATURE.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  fragments  incorporated  in  later  writers,  the  pre-Christian 
liteisture  of  Armenia  has  totally  perished.  The  early 
Armenians  seem  to  have  possessed  a  body  of  traditional  and 
historical  songs  analogous  to  the  Shah-namch  of  Persia,  the 
memory  of  which  lingered  long  among  the  common  people, 
especially  in  the  province  of  Koghten.  Portions  of  these 
have  "been  preserved  by  Moses  of  Khorene,  and  investigated 
by  several  modern  scholars  (see  Vehk  Hnuin  Ilayasdani, 
Le.,  Chants  hist,  et  pop.  de  I'Ancienne  Armhiit,  J.  B.  Emin, 
Moscow,  IS.'iO;  Dulaurier,  Mev.  des  D.  Mondes,  1852,  voL 
>dv. ;  "Etudes  sur  les  chants  hist,  de  I'anc.  Arm^nie,"  in 
Journal  Asiatique,  1852).  With  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  a  great  development  of  literarj'  activity  took 
place,  which  chiefly  expended  itself,  however,  in  transla- 
tions from  the  Sjriac  and  Greek.  Armenian  students  were 
found  in  Athens  and  Byzantium,  Alexandria  and  Rome, 
and  some  of  them  attained  celebrity  in  their  chosen  pur- 
luits.  To  this  tendency  we  owe  the  preservation,  in 
Armenian,  of  many  works  that  have  perished  in  their 
original  languages.  Such  are  the  Chronicle  of  Eusebius, 
some  of  the  works  of  Philo,  Bardesanes,  Faustus  of  Byzan- 
tium, Lerubna  of  Edessa,  <tc.  (see  Wenrich,  De  auctorum 
Grcecorum  versionibus  Arahicis,  Armeniacis,  itc,  Lcipsic, 
1842).  The  5th  century  was  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
periods  of  Armenian  literature.  It  was  then  that  Mie.irob 
accomplished  that  modification  and  development  of  the 
Armenian  alphabet  which  has  frequently  procured  him  the 
honour  of  being  regarded  as  its  inventor  (see  Fr.  Muller, 
Ueber  den  Ursprung  der  Armenischen  Schrift,  1865). 
The  Old  Testament  was  translated  from  the  Septuagint  by 
Isaac  or  Sahak,  the  patriarch  (critical  edition,  Vcn.  1805). 
These  learned  men  were  succeeded  by  a  number  of  worthy 
disciple-o-,  such  as  Esnig  of  Golp  (Koghb),  Goriun  the 
biographer  of  Miesrob,  and  Daiid  the  Invincible,  a  keen 
student  of  Greek  philosophy,  who  has  left  us  Philosophical 
Definitions  and  translations  from  Aristotle  (see  "  La  \\e  et 
les  ouvragos  de  David  le  phil.  Armen.,"  by  Neumann  in 
Journal  Asiatique,  1829).  Yeghishe  or  Elisaeus  wrote  a 
very  popular  account  of  the  wars  of  Vartan  against  the 
Persians,  which  has  been  frequently  translated  (Neumann, 
London,  1830).  ,  Moses  of    Khorene  is  one  of  the  most 


important  as  well  aa  best  known  historians  of  his  nativt 
country.  In  the  6th  century  all  connection  with  th* 
centres  of  Greek  culture  being  cut  off  by  the  Persiai 
monarchs,  Armenian  literature  became  almost  extinct.  In 
the  7th  century  John  the  Mamigonian  continued  Zenob'e 
History  of  Daron  (Taron) ;  Sebeos  composed  a  hijtory  of 
Heraclius  ;  Ananias  of  Shirag  was  the  author  of  astrono- 
mical works,  and  Theodoras  and  Sahak  wrote  upon  theolo- 
gical subjects.  Among  the  writers  of  the  8th  century  the 
chief  place  is  held  by  John  of  Osdin  and  Stephanus  of 
Siunia ;  and  in  the  9th  century  we  find  John  the  Cathoi 
likos,  Thomas  Ardzruni,  and  Miesrob  of  Hayotz-dsor.  Ij 
the  10th  century,  Khosrov  the  Great,  Ghevond  or  Leontius 
the  Presbyter,  Gregory  cf  Narek,  Moses  of  Kal]:and,  ana 
Stephanus  Asolik  (Assoghik)  may  be  mentioned;  and  in 
the  11th,  Aristakes  of  Lastiverd,  a  national  historian,  and 
Matthew  Yeretz  (i.e.,  the  Presbyter)  of  Edessa,  the  bio 
grapher  of  Chrysostom. 

The  12th  and  13th  centuries  form  a  secona  great  period 
of  Armenian  literature,  during  which  the  influence  of 
Syriac  is  again  perceptible.  Gregory  Magistros,  who 
introduced  the  Arabic  system  of  versification  into  his 
native  language,  Narses  of  Lampron,  Mekhitar  Kosh  (see 
Joum.  Asiat.,  1841),  John  Vauacan  (i.e.,  the  Monk), 
Vardan  the  Great  (Joum.  Asiat.,  1867),  Vahram,  and 
Sempad,  are  a  few  of  the  numerous  writers  of  nota 
From  the  14th  to  the  18th  century  there  is  a  falling 
ofl',  the  most  important  work,  perhaps,  being  Thomas  o) 
Mcdzoph's  llistory  of  Timour.  In  the  18th  century  a 
revival  took  place,  which  was  mainly  due  to  the  Mekhita- 
rists  of  Venice  (see  Langlois,  Notice  sur  le  covveiit  Arme- 
nian de  V  He  Saint- Lazare  de  Venise,  Paris,  1863),  and  since 
then  Armenian  literature  has  acquired  a  development 
which  is  remarkable  in  the  absence  of  national  unity. 
Printing  presses  have  been  established  in  most  of  the  cities 
where  Armenians  are  numerous,  the  ancient  writers  have 
been  published  and  studied,  the  vernacular  literature  has 
been  enriched  both  by  original  productions  and  translations, 
and  magazines  and  newspapers  have  been  established  in 
maijy  of  the  centres  of  Armenian  activity.  The  study  of 
the  Armenian  language  and  hterature  by  the  savants  of 
Western  Europe  has  shared  in  the  getieral  development  of 
Indo-European  philology.  The  earlier  labours  of  Rivols 
(1633),  Villote,  La  Croze,  Osgan,  Villefroy,  and  Freret 
have  been  almost  completely  eclipsed  by  such  men  as 
Saint  Martin  (an  Armenian  by  race),  Dulaurier,  Langlois, 
Bor^,  and  Prudhomme  in  France ;  Nive  in  Holland  ;  Emin, 
Patcanian.and  Brosset  in  Russia;  and  Windischmann,  Marie, 
Spiegel,  Justi,  Neumann,  and  Petermann  in  Germany. 

See  Somal's  Quadro  delta  storia  let.  di  Am. ;  Karikin,  Bisl.  de  la 
lit.  Arm.:  Patcani.iD,  "Cat  de  la  lit.  XiTn.,"  in  ililanges  Asial., 
vol.  iv.  Petersb.,  1860  ;  Neumann's  Vcrsuch  einer  Gesch.  der  Arm. 
Lit.:  Alishan's  Tableau  succinct  de  I'hist.  H  de  la  lil.  de  I'Arm., 
1860 ;  Hamachod's  Chronological  succ.  of  Arm.  Patriarchs  (it 
.'Lnnenian). 

ARMEXLVN  VERSION.  The  Armenian  version  of 
the  Bible  was  undertaken  in  the  year  410  by  Miesrob,  with 
the  aid  of  his  pupils  Joannes  Ecelensis  and  Josephus  Pal- 
nensis.  It  appears  that  the  patriarch  Isaac  first  attempted, 
inconsequence  of  the  Persians  having  destroyed  all  thecopies 
of  the  Greek  version,  to  make  a  translation  from  the 
Peshito ;  that  Miesrob  became  his  coadjutor  in  this  work  i 
and  that  they  actually  completed  their  translation  fiom 
the  Syriac.  But  when  the  above-named  pupils,  who  had 
been  sent  to  the  ecclesiastical  council  at  Ephesus  returned, 
they  brought  with  them  an  accurate  copy  of  the  Greek 
Bible.  Upon  this  Miesrob  laid  aside  his  translation  from 
the  Peshito,  and  prepared  to  commence  anew  from  a  more 
authentic  text.  Imperfect  knowledge  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, however,  induced  him  to  send  liis  pupils  to  Alexaii- 
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■dria  to  acquire  accurate  Greek  scholarship  ;  and,  on  their 
Tetum,  the  translation  was  accomplished.  Moses  of 
Khurene,  the  historian  of  Armenia,  who  was  also  employed, 
as  a  disciple  of  Miesrob,  on  this  version,  fixes  its  completion 
in  thw  year  410  ;  but  he  is  contradicted  by  the  date  of 
the  Council  of  Ephe^us,  which  necessarily  makes  it  subse- 
quent tt  the  year  431.  In  the  Old  Testament  this  version 
adheres  closely  to  the  LXX.,  but,  in  the  book  of  Daniel, 
it  has  followed  the  version  of  Theodotion.  Its  most  striking 
characteristic  is,  that  it  does  not  foUow  any  known  recen- 
sion of  the  LXX.  Although  it  mure  frequently  agrees 
with  the  J  le.xandrine  text,  in  readings  which  are  peculiar 
t(i  the  lattc  •,  than  it  does  with  the  Aldine  or  Complutensian 
text,  yet,  t  a  the  other  hand,  it  also  has  followed  readings 
which  are  Jily  found  in  the  last  two.  Bertholdt  accounts 
for  this  m'  xed  text  by  assuming  that  the  copy  of  the  Greek 
Bible  sent  from  Ephesus  contained  the  Lucian  recension. 
that  the  pupUs  brought  back  copies  according  to  the 
HesychLin  recension  from  Alexandria,  and  that  the  trans- 
lator? aiade  the  latter  their  standard,  but  corrected  their 
ver.»ion  .by  aid  of  the  former.  The  version  of  the  New 
Testament  is  equally  close  to  the  Greek  original,  and  also 
represents  a  text  made  up  of  Alexandrine  and  Occidental 
readings.  This  version  was  afterwards  revised  and  adapted 
to  the  Peshito,  in  the  6th  century,  on  the  occasion  of  an 
ecclesiastical  union  between  the  Syrians  and  Armenians. 
Again,  in  the  13th  century,  an  Armenian  king,  Hethom 
or  Haitho,  adapted  the  Armenian  version  to  the  Vulgate, 
ty  way  of  smoothing  the  way  for  a  union  of  the  Roman 
and  Armenian  churches.  Lastly,  the  bishop,  Uscan,  who 
printed  the  first  edition  of  this  version  at  Amsterdam  in 
1666,  is  also  accused  of  having  interpolated  the  text, 
ty  adding  ail  that  he  found  the  Vulgate  contained  more 
than  the  Armenian  version.  The  existence  of  the  verse 
1  John  V.  7,  in  this  version,  is  ascribed  to  this  supple- 
mentary labour  of  Uscan.  It  is  clear  from  what  has 
lieen  said,  that  the  critical  uses  of  this  version  are  Kmited 
lo  determining  the  readings  of  the  LXX.  and  of  the  Greek 
text  of  the  New  Testament  which  it  represents,  and  that 
it  has  suffered  many  alterations  which  diminish  its  useful- 
ness in  these  respects. 

AEMENTLERES,  a  well-built  and  flourishing  town,  in 
the  department  of  Nord  in  France,  on  the  Lys,  nine  miles 
N.W.  of  Lille.  It  carries  on  considerable  manufactures 
of  leather,  cotton,  cloth,  linen,  lace,  soft-soap,  beet-root 
sugar,  salt,  (fee.  Situated  as  Armenti^es  is  on  the  frontier, 
its  annals  are  full  of  instances  of  military  occupation  and 
pillage,  from  the  14th  century  downwards.  Population. 
15,579. 

ARMEELT,  Gustav  Mattkitz,  Baeon,  afterwards 
Count,  eldest  son  of  a  Finnish  nobleman,  was  bora  at 
Juva  in  1757.  He  entered  the  army  and  gained  the  favour 
of  Gustavus  in.,  who  appointed  him  to  a  post  in  the  service 
of  the  Crown  Prince,  and  afterwards  made  him  general  of 
a  division  of  the  army  in  the  war  against  Russia,  He  was 
successful  in  his  military  operations,  and  also  materially 
aided  the  king  in  quelling  a  conspiracy  of  the  officers.  In 
1790  he  signed  the  treaty  of  peace  at  Verela ;  and  two 
years  later,  when  Gustavus  was  mortally  wounded  by  an 
assassin,  Armfelt  was  named  by  him  governor  of  Stock- 
holm. But  the  regent  Charles,  the  late  king's  brother, 
was  not  well  disposed  towards  him,  and  he  took  an 
■opportunity  to  leave  the  country  as  ambassador  to  Naples. 
While  there  he  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  depose  the 
regent.  This  was  discovered ;  he  was  outlawed  and 
condemned  to  death,  and  hLs  associates  were  severely 
punished.  The  accession  of  Gustavus  IV.  restored  him 
to  his  honours,  and  after  the  revolution  of  1809,  by 
which  the  ex-regent  became  king,  he  was  made  president 
•of  the  military  council.      Being  suspected  of  havin?  a  share 


in  the  poisoning  of  the  prince  of  Augnstenbnrg,  he  fled 
from  Sweden  and  took  refuge  at  the  Russian  court,  where 
he  received  the  highest  honours.  He  died  in  1814  at 
Tzarskoe-Selo. 

ARMINIUS,  Jambs,  a  distinguished  Dutch  theologian, 
author  of  the  modified  Reformed  theology  that  receives  from 
him  its  name,  was  born  at  Oudewater,  South  Holland,  1560. 
Aiminius  is  a  Latinised  form  of  his  family  name  Hermaimi) 
or  Hermannson.  His  father,  a  cutler,  died  while  he  was 
an  infant,  leaving  a  widow  and  three  children.  Theo- 
dore jEmilius,  a  priest,  who  had  turned  Protestant, 
adopting  James,  removed  vrith  him  to  Utrecht,  but  died 
when  his  charge  was  in  his  fifteenth  year.  Rudolph 
Snellins,  the  mathematician,  a  native  of  Oudewater,  then  a 
professor  at  Marburg,  happening  at  the  time  to  visit  his 
early  home,  met  Arminius,  saw  promise  in  him,  and 
undertook  his  maintenance  and  education.  But  hardly 
was  he  settled  at  Marburg  when  the  news  came  that  the 
Spaniards  had  besieged  and  taken  Oudewater,  and  mur- 
dered men,  women,  and  children,  sparing  only  certain 
matrons  and  maids,  "  who  had  been  sold  by  auction  to  the 
soldiers  at  two  or  three  dollars  each."  Arminius  hurried 
home,  but  only  to  find  all  his  relatives  slain.  In  February 
the  same  year  (1575),  the  university  of  Ley'den  had  been 
founded,  and  was  becoming  a  rallying  point  and  nursery 
for  the  nascent  literary  genius,  theological  activity,  and 
scholarship  of  the  country.  Arminius  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity thus  afforded  of  pursuing  his  studies  at  home.  The 
six  years  he  remained  at  Leyden  (1576-82)  were  years  of 
active  and  innovating  thought  in  Holland.  The  War  of 
Independence  had  started  conflicting  tendencies  in  men's 
minds.  To  some  it  seemed  to  illustrate  the  necessity  of 
the  State  tolerating  only  one  religion,  but  to  others  the 
necessity  of  the  State  tolerating  aU.  Richard  Koornhert 
argued,  in  private  conferences  and  public  disputations,  that 
it  was  wrong  to  punish  heretics,  and  his  great  opponents 
were,  as  a  rule,  the  ministers,  who  maintained  that  there  was 
no  room  for  more  than  one  religion  in  a  State.  Casper 
Koolhaes,  the  heroic  minister  of  Leyden — its  first  lectiirer, 
too,  in  divinity — pleaded  against  a  too  rigid  uniformity,  for 
such  an  agreement  on  "  fundamentals  "  as  had  allowed 
Reformed,  Lutherans,  and  Anabaptists  to  tinile.  Leyden 
had  been  happy,  too,  in  its  first  professors.  There  taught 
in  theology  Wdliam  Feugueraeus,  a  mild  divine,  who  had 
written  a  treatise  on  persuasion  in  religion,  urging  that  as 
to  it  "  men  could  be  led,  not  driven  ;  "  Lambert  Danjeus, 
who  deserves  remembrance  as  the  first  to  discuss  Christian 
ethics  scientifically,  apart  from  dogmatics ;  John  Drusius, 
the  Orientalist,  one  of  the  most  enlightened  and  advanced 
scholars  of  his  day,  settled  later  at  Franeker;  John 
Kolmann  the  younger,  best  known  by  his  saying  that  high 
Calvinism  made  God  "  both  a  tyrant  and  an  executioner." 
Snellius,  iVrminius's  old  patron,  now  removed  to  Leyden, 
expounded  the  Ramist  philosophy,  and  did  his  best  to 
start  his  students  on  the  search  after  truth,  unimpeded  by 
the  authority  of  Aristotle.  Under  these  men  and  influ- 
ences, Arminius  studied  with  signal  success ;  and  the  pro- 
mise he  gave  induced  the  merchants'  guild  of  Amsterdam 
to  bear  the  further  expenses  of  his  education.  In  15S2  he 
went  to  Geneva,  studied  there  awhile  under  Theodore  Beza, 
but  had  soon,  owing  to  his  active  advocacy  of  the  Ramist 
philosophy,  toremove  to  Basla  Altera  short  but  brilliant 
career  there  he  returned  to  Geneva,  studied  for  three  years, 
travelled,  in  1586,  iji  Italy,  heard  Zarabella  lecture  on 
philosophy  in  Padua,  visited  Rome,  and,  open-minded 
enough  to  see  its  good  m  well  as  its  evil,  was  suspected 
by  the  stern  Dutch  Calvinists  of  Popish  leanings.  Next 
year  he  was  called  to  Amsterdam,  and  there,  in  1588, 
was  ordained  to  the  ministry.  He  soon  acquiied  the 
reputation    of  being   an    elegant   preacher    and   faithfuJ 
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pastor.  He  was  commissioned  to  organise  tlie  educational 
System  of  the  city,  and  is  said  to  have  done  it  welL  He 
greatly  distinguished  himself  by  fidelity  to  duty  during  a 
plague  that  devastated  Amsterdam  in  1602.  In  1603  he 
was  called  to  a  theological  professorship  at  Leyden,  Tvhich 
he  held  till  his  death  in  1609. 

Arminius  is  best  known  as  the  founder  of  the  anti-Calvin- 
islic  school  in  Reformed  theology,  which  created  the  Remon- 
strant Church  in  Holland  (see  Remonstrants),  and  con- 
tributed to  form  the  Arminian  tendency  or  party  in  England. 
He  was  a  man  of  mild  and  liberal  spirit,  broadened  by 
varied  culture,  constitutionally  averse  to  narrow  views  and 
enforced  uniformity.  He  lived  in  a  period  of  severe 
eystematising.  The  Reformed  strengthened  itself  against 
Uic  Roman  Catholic  theology  by  working  itself,  on  the  one 
hand,  into  vigorous  logical  consistency,  and  supporting 
itself,  on  the  other,  on  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. Calvin's  first  principle,  the  absolute  sovereignty  of 
God,  had  been  so  applied  as  to  make  the  divine  decree 
determine  alike  the  acts  and  the  destinies  of  men ;  and  his 
formal  principle  had  been  so  construed  as  to  invest  his 
system  with  the  authority  of  the  source  whence  it  professed 
to  have  been  drawn.  Calvinism  had  become,  towards  the 
close  of  the  16th  century,  supreme  in  Holland,  but  the 
very  rigour  of  the  uniformity  it  exacted  provoked  a  reaction. 
Richard  Koornhert  could  not  plead  for  the  toleration  of 
heretics  without  assailing  the  dominant  Calvinism,  and 
eo  he  opposed  a  conditional  to  its  unconditional  predestina- 
tion. The  two  ministers  of  Delft,  who  had  debated  the 
point  wifh  him,  had,  the  better  to  turn  his  arguments, 
descended  from  the  supralapsarian  to  the  infralapsarian 
position,  i.e.,  made  the  divine  decree,  in.stead  of  precede 
and  determine,  succeed  the  falL  This  seemed  to  the  high 
Calvinists  of  Holland  a  grave  heresy.  Arminius,  fresh  from 
Geneva,  familiar  with  the  dialectics  of  Beza,  appeared  to 
many  the  man  able  to  speak  the  needed  word,  and  so,  in  1589, 
he  was  simultoneously  invited  by  the  ecclesiastical  court  of 
Amsterdam  to  refute  Koornhert,  and  by  Martin  Lydius, 
professor  at  Franeker,  to  combat  the  two  infralapsarian 
ministers  of  Delft.  Thus  led  to  confront  the  questions  of 
necessity  and  free  will,  his  own  mind  became  unsettled, 
with  the  result,  that  the  further  he  pursued  his  inquiries 
the  more  he  was  inclined  to  assert  the  freedom  of  man  and 
limit  the  range  of  the  unconditional  decrees  of  God.  This 
change  in  doctrinal  belief  became  gradually  more  apparent 
in  his  preaching  and  in  his  private  conferences  with  his 
clerical  associates,  and  occasioned  much  controversy  in  the 
ecclesiastical  courts.  The  controversy  was  greatly  embit- 
tered, and  the  differences  correspondingly  sharpened,  by 
his  appointment  to  the  professorship  at  I,eyden.  He  had 
as  colleague  Francis  Gomanis,  a  strong  supralapsarian, 
perfervid,  irrepressible ;  and  their  collisions,  personal, 
official,  political,  tended  to  develop  and  define  their  respec- 
tive positions.  Arminius  died,  worn  out  by  uncongenial 
controversy,  before  his  system  had  been  elaborated  into  the 
logical  consistency  it  attained  in  the  hands  of  his  celebrated 
successor,  Simon  Episcopus,  b\it  though  inchoate  in  detail, 
it  was  in  its  principles  clear  and  coherent  enougL  These 
may  be  thus  stated  : — 

.  1.  The  decree  of  God  is,  when  it  concerns  His  own 
ictions,  absolute,  but  when  it  concerns  man's,  conditional,  i.e., 
the  decree  relative  to  the  Saviour  to  be  appointed  and  the 
salvation  to  be  provided  is  absolute,  but  the  decree  relative 
to  the  persons  saved  or  condemned  is  made  to  depend  on 
the  acts — belief  and  repentance  in  the  one  case,  unbelief 
and  impenitence  in  the  other — of  the  persons  themselves. 

2.  The  providence  or  government  of  God  while  sovereign, 
is  exercised  in  harmony  with  the  nature  of  the  creatures 
governed,  ie.,  the  sovereignty  of  God  is  so  exercised  as  to 
b«  comimtible  with  the  freedom  of  man 


3.  Man  is  by  original  Dature,'th rough  the  assistance  of 
divine  grace,  free,  able  to  will  and  perfoim  the  right ;  but 
is  in  his  fallen  state,  of  and  by  himself,  unable  to  do  so ; 
needs  to  be  regenerated  in  all  his  powers  before  he  can  do 
what  is  good  and  pleasing  to  God. 

4.  Divine  grace  originates,  maintains,  and  perfects  all 
the  good  in  man,  so  much  so  that  he  cannot,  though  rege- 
nerate, conceive,  will,  or  do  any  good  thing  without  it. 

5.  The  saints  possess,  by  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
sufficient  strength  to  persevere  to  the  end  in  spite  of  sin 
and  the  flesh,  but  may  so  decline  from  sound  doctrine  ■  as 
to  cause  divine  grace  to  be  ineffectual 

6.  Every  believer  may  be  certain  or  assured  of  his  own 
salvation. 

7.  It  is  possible  for  a  regenerate  man  to  live  without 
sin. 

Arminius's  works  are  mostly  occasional  treatises  drawn 
from  him  by  controversial  emergencies,  but  they  everywhere 
exhibit  a  calm,  weil-furnished,  undogmatic,  and  progressive 
mind.  Characteristic  are  such  sayings  as  these  in  letters 
to  his  friend,  Uitenbogaert : — "Truth,  even  theological 
truth,  has  been  sunk  in  a  deep  well,  whence  it  cannot  be 
drawn  forth  without  much  effort."  "  I  should  be  foolish 
were  I  to  concede  to  any  one  so  much  of  right  in  me,  aa 
that  he  should  be  able  to  disturb  me  as  often  as  be  had  :i 
mind.  Be  this  my  brazen  wall,  a  conscience  void  of 
offence.  Forward  let  me  still  go  in  my  search  after  truth, 
and  therein  let  me  die  with  the  good  God  on  my  side,  even 
if  I  must  needs  incur  the  hatred  and  iU-wUl  of  the  whole 
world."  He  was  essentially  an  amiable  man,  who  hated 
the  zeal  for  an  impossible  orthodoxy  that  constrained  "the 
church  to  institute  a  search  after  crimes  which  have  not 
betrayed  an  existence,  yea,  and  to  drag  into  open  conten- 
tions those  who  are  meditating  no  evih"  His  friend  Peter 
Bertius,  who  pronounced  his  funeral  oration,  closed  it  with 
these  words, — "There  lived  a  man  whom  it  was  not  pos- 
sible for  those  who  knew  him  suSiciently  to  esteem  ;  those 
who  entertained  no  esteem  for  him  are  such^as  never  knew 
him  well  enough  to  appreciate  his  merits." 

The  works  of  Arminius  (in  Latin)  were  published  in  a  single  quarto 
volume  in  1631.  The  first  volume  of  an  English  translation,  with 
copious  notes,  by  Jaraes  Nichols,  was  published  in  1S25,  the  second 
in  1828,  but  the  third  and  concluding  volume  is  still  due.  A  life 
was  written  by  Casper  Brandt,  son  of  Gerard  Brandt,  the  historian 
of  the  Dutch  Refonuation,  and  published  in  1724  ;  republished  and 
annotated  by  tho  historian  lloslieim  in  1725;  translated  into 
English  by  the  Eev.  John  Guthrie,  and  published  in  1854.     ■ 

(a.  M.  F.) 

ARMISTICE,  a  temporary  suspension  of  hostilities  by 
mutual  agreement  between  two  nations  at  war,  or  their 
respective  forces.  An  armistice  may  be  either  general  or 
particular  :  in  the  first  case,  there  is  a  complete  cessation 
of  hostile  operations  in  every  part  of  the  dominions  of  the 
belligerent  powers ;  in  the  second,  there  is  merely  a 
temporary  truce  between  two  contending  armies,  or  brtwcen 
a  besieged  fortress  and  the  force  besieging  it.  A  general 
armistice  cannot  be  concluded  by  the  commanders-in-chief 
unless  special  authority  has  been  previously  delegated  to 
them  by  their  respective  governments ;  otherwise,  any 
arrangement  entered  into  by  them  requires  subsequent 
ratification  by  the  supreme  powers  of  the  states.  A 
partial  truce  may  be  concluded  by  the  officers  of  the 
respective  powers,  without  any  special  authority  from  their 
governments,  wherever,  from  the  nature  aud  extent  of  the 
commands  they  exercise,  their  duties  could  not  be  efficiently 
discharged  without  their  possession  of  such  a  power.  The 
conduct  of  belligerent  parties  during  an  armistice  is 
regulated  by  the  following  general  conditions,  which, 
however,  may  be  set  aside  by  special  agreement: — (l) 
Each  party  may  do,  within  the  limits  prescribed  bv  the 
truce,  whatever  he  could  have  done  in  time  of  peace      Fo^ 
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example,  he  can  raise  troops,  collect  stores,  receive 
Teinforcemerita,  and  fortify  places  that  are  not  actually  in 
a  state  of  siege.  (2.)  Neither  party  can  take  advantage  of 
the  armistice  to  do  what  he  could  not  have  done  had 
military  operations,  continued.  Thus  he  cannot  throw 
provisions  or  reinforcements  into  a  besieged  town,  and 
neither  besiegers  nor  besieged  are  at  liberty  to  repair  their 
fortifications  or  erect  new  works.  (3.)  All  things  contained 
in  places,  the  possession  of  which  was  contested,  must 
remain  in  the  state  in  which  they  were  before  the  armistice 
began.  Any  infringement  by  either  party  of  the  conditions 
of  the  truce  entitles  the  other  to  recommence  hostile  opera- 
tions without  previous  intimation. 

ARMORICA.  The  Armorici  were,  in  Caesar's  time,  the 
Celtic  inhabitants  of  the  coast  from  the  Loire  to  the  Seine. 
The  wrd  appears  to  be  composed  of  "  ar,"  near,  and 
"  Trior,"  ihe  sea,  and  would  originally  be  applicable  to  any 
maritime  population.  It  is  said  to  be  akin  to  "  Morini," 
and  "  Pomerania "  (Po-more).  In  the  Middle  Ages  the 
name  Armorica  was  still  further  narrowed  into  an  equivalent 
for  Brittany.    See  Celtic  Literature. 

ARMS  AND  ARMOUR.  The  history  of  arms  and 
armour  forms  one  of  the  most  suggestive  chapters  in  the 
history  of  civilisation.  The  use  of  stone  weapons  appears 
to  have  been  universally  characteristic  of  the  earlier,  as  it 
is  still  distinctive  of  the  ruder  races  of  mankind.  The 
forms  of  the  weapons  fabricated  in  this  intractable  material 
were  of  necessity  few  and  simple.  The  commonest  and 
most  widely  distributed  type  is  that  of  the  imperforate 
axe,  varying  from  the  roughly-dressed  wedge  of  flint,  to 
the  finely-shaped  and  highly-pollshcd  lenticular  "celt." 
They  were  fabricated  of  flint,  diorite,  greenstone,  serpentine, 
indurated  clay-slate,  in  short,  of  almost  every  material 
capable  of  being  worked  into  the  desired  form,  and  of 
retaining  the  requisite  sharpness  of  edge.  Spear-heads 
and  arrow-points  were  chipped  in  flint  with  such  surprising 
dexterity  and  skill,  that  they  were  nearly  as  eS'ective  as 
those  subsequently  fabricated  in  metals,  and  not  much 
inferior  in  form  and  finish.  The  highest  eS'orts  of  the 
ancient  stone-workers  culminate4  in  the  short  leaf-shaped 
knife-dagger  of  flint;  suggestive  of  the  form  which  after- 
wards became  the  characteristic  weapon  of  the  Bronze 
Age,  the  leaf-shaped  sword.  These  knife-daggers  of  flint 
exhibit  considerable  variety 
of  form,  though  always  of 
the  same  type.  They  vary 
also  in  size,  but  seldom  ex- 
ceed about  12  inches  in  _  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  „.  „ 
,         .,  ™,  Fio.  1. — Leaf -shaped  flint  Dagger, 

length.       rhey    are    never 

ground  or  polished,  but  delicately  chipped  to  a  straight 
edge,  while  the  flakes  are  so  regular';-  removed  from  the 
convex  portions  of  the  blade  as  to  give  a  rippled  or 
wavy  surface,  and  the  corners  of  the  handle  are  deli- 
cately crimped,  thus  producing  an  appearance  of  great- 
beauty  and  finish. 

The  Bronze  Age. — In  the  earliest  interments  in  which 
the  weapons  deposited  with' the  dead  are  of  other  materials 
than  stone,  a  peculiar  form  of  bronze  dagger  occurs  It 
Consists  of  a  well-finished,  thin,  knife-like  blade,  usually 
about  6  inches  in  length,  broad  at  the  hilt  and  tapering  to 
t)ie  point,  and  always  riveted  to  the  handle  by  massive 
•rivets  of  bronze.  It  has  been  found  associated  with -stone 
celts,  both  of  the  roughly-chipped  and  the  highly-polished 
kind,  showing  that  these  had  not  been  entirely  disused 
when  bronze  became  available.  A  later  t}-pe  of  bronze 
dagger  is  a  broad,  heavy,  curved  weapon,  usually  frdm  9 
to  15  inches  in  length,  with  massive  rivets  for  attachment 
to  an  equally  massive  handle.  The  leaf-shaped  sword, 
.however,  is  the  characteristic  weapon  of  the  Bronze  Period. 
It  is  found  all  over  Europe,  from  Lapland  to  the  Mediter- 


raneam  No  warlike  weapon  ol  any  period  is  more  graceful 
in  form  or  more  beautifully  finished.  The  finish  seems  to 
have  been  given  in  the  mould  without  the  aid  of  hammer 
or  file,  the  edge  being  formed  by  suddenly  reducing  the 
thickness  of  the  metal,  so  as  to  produce  a  narrow  border 
of  extreme  thinness  along  both  sides  of  the  blade  from  hilt 
to  point.  The  handle-plate  and  blade  were  cast  in  one 
piece,  and  the  handle  itself  was  formed  by  side  platea  of 
bone,  horn,  or  wood,  riveted  through  the  handle-plate. 
There  was  no  guard,  and  the  weapon,  though  short,  wag 
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well  balanced,  but  more  fitted,  however,  for  stabbing  and 
thrusting  than  for  cutting  with  the  edge.  The  Scandinavian 
variety  ia  not  so  decidedly  leaf-shaped,  and  is  longer  and 
heavier  than  the  common  British  form  ;  and  instead  of  a 
handle-plate,  it  was  furnished  with  a  tang  on  which  a  round, 
flat-topped  handle  was  fastened,  like  that  of  the  moderL 
Highland  dirk,  oometimes  surmounted  by  a  crescent-like 
ornament  of  bronze.  A  narrow,  rapier-shaped  variety, 
tapering  from  hilt  to  point,  was  made  without  a  handle- 
plate,  and  attached  to  the  hilt  by  rivets  like  the  bronze 
daggers  already  mentioned.  This  form  is  more  common  in 
the  British  Isles  than  in  Scandinavia,  and  is  most  abundant 
in  Ireland.  The  spear-heads  of  the  Bronze  Period  present 
a  considerable  variety  of  form,  though  the  leaf-shaped  pre- 
dominates, and  barbed  examples  are  extremely  rare.  Some 
British  forms  of  this  weapon  are  of  great  size,  occasionally 
reaching  a  length  of  27  inches.  The  larger  varieties  are 
often  beautifully  designed,  having  segmental  openings  on 
both  sides  of  the  central  ridge  of  the  blade,  and  elaboratelv 


Fia.  3.— Bronze  Spcai  head,  length  19  inches. 

ornamented  with  chevrony  patterns  of  chased  or  inlaid 
work  both  on  the  socket  and  blade.  Arrow-points  are 
much  rarer  in  bronze  than  in  flint.  In  all  probability  the 
flint  arrow-point  (which  was  equally  eS'ective  and  much 
more  easily  replaced  when  lost)  continued  to  be  used 
throughout  the  Bronze  Period.  Shields  of  bronze,  circular, 
with  hammered-up  bosses,  concentric  ridges,  and  rows  of 
studs,  were  held  in  the  t'tnd  by  a  central  handle  underneath 
the  boss.  The  transition  period  between  the  Bronze  and 
Iron  Ages  in  Central  Europe  is  well  defined  by  the  occur- 
rence of  iron  swords,  which  are  simple  copies  of  the  leaf- 
shaped  weapon,  with  flat  handle-plate  previously  fabricated 
in  bronze.  These  have  been  found  associated  with  articles 
assigned  to  the  3d  or  4th  century  B.C. 

The  Greek  Hercjic  Age. — The  Greek  sword  of  the  heroic 
age  is  described  by  Homer  as  double-edged,  long,  sharp, 
and  trenchant,  the  blade  of  bronze,  and  the  hilt  and  scab- 
bard adorned  with  gold  or  silver  studs.  In  the  Homeric 
combats,  however,  the  spear,  lance,  or  javcKn  always  plays 
the  principal  part,  and  the  sword  is  only  used  when  the 
con  batants  meet  at  close  qup.riers,  the  spear  having  failed 
to  decide  the  contest.  Both  sword  and  spear  appear  to 
have  been  of  the  forms  which  are  characteristic  of  these 
weapons  in  the  Bronze  Age  of  Central  and  Northern 
Europe.  The  bow  of  Pandarus  is  de.'scribed  as  made  of 
ibcx-hom  and  strung  witTi  sinews.  The  arrow-head  is  the 
only  part  of  the  warrior's  equipment  which  Homer  expressly 
describes  aa  of  iron,  and  the  mode  of  its  insertion  in  a. split 
in  the  head  of  the  shaft,  where  it  was  made  fast  by  a  liga- 
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ture  of  sinew,  is  precisely  that  whicli  is  still  adopted  by 
modern  savages  with  their  arrow-poiuts  of  flint  The 
defensive  armour  of  the  heroic  ages  was  also  entirely  of 
broiize  .In  consisted  of  helmet,  cuirass,  greaves,  and 
shield.  The  helm  was  sometimes  a  simple  casque,  or  close- 
fitting  headpiece,  but  more  frequently  adorned  with  crest 
and  pliunes.  The  cuirass  of  bronze  was  often  elaborately 
engraved  and  adorned  with  gold.  The  greaves  covered  the 
leg  to  the  instep,  and  were  either  of  bronze  or  some  similar 
compound  metal  of  great  toughness  and  flexibility.  The 
shield,  round  or  .oval  in  form,  is  described  as  of  bronze, 
backed  or  covered  with  hide,  and  decorated  with  bosses 
and  concentric  rings  of  metal.  We  have  a  gauge  of  the 
size  of  Hector's  shield  in  the  lines — 

"Hector  of  the  gleaming  helm 
Turned  to  depart ;  and  as  he  moved  along 
The  black  bull's-hide  his  neck  and  ancles  smote,' 
The  outer  circle  of  hia  bossy  shield." 

II.  vi.  ne-ns. 

Greek  HUtonc  Age. — In  the  early  historic  ages  the 
characteristic  weapons  of  the  Greek  armies  were  determined 
by  the  military  tactics  of  the  period.  The  mode  of  fight- 
ing in  heavy  phalanx  necessitated  the  use  of  long,  heavy 
spears.  The  Hoplites  when  massed  in  phalanx  stood 
sixteen  deep,  the  men  of  each  rank  close  together,  shield 
touching  shield,  the  pikes  of  each  line,  21  to  24  feet  long, 
projecting  from  2  to  13  feet  in  front  of  the  foremost  rank 
at  equal  distances,  The  shield  of  the  early  monuments, 
though  still  large,  is  not  nearly  so  large  as  that  of  Hector, 
usually  reaching  from  the  shoidder  to  the  knee,  and  still 
retaining  its  round  or  oval  form  and  bold  convexity.  On 
the  early  vases  the  shields  are  represented  as  adorned 
xWth  a  groat  variety  of  devices.  We  now  find  the  helm 
having  a  lengthened  neck-guard,  side-guards  for  the 
face,  frontlet,  and  prolonged  crest,  sweeping  gracefully 
over  the  rounded  top  of  the  head-piece  and  falling  down 
the  back.  At  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  the 
linen  corselet,  so  much  in  favour  among  the  Egyptians, 
yVssyrians,  and  Asiatics  generally,  was  introduced  instead 
of  the  heavy  cuirass  of  the  Hoplites,  and  a  smaller  shield 
substituted  for  the  larger  and  hea>-ier  one  previously 
in  use,  while  the  length  of  the  sword  was  considerably 
Increased.  The  light-armed  troops  were  furnished  with  a 
light  javelin  provided  with  a  strap  or  thong  attached  to  the 
middle  to  assist  in  hurling  it.  The  mounted  troops  were 
similarly  eqviipped  as  to  their  defensive  armour,  and  fur- 
nished with  a  longer  sword,  a  javelin,  and  a  short  dagger. 

Egyptian. — The  strength  of  the  Egyptian  armies  in  the 
earliest  times  consisted  of  archere,  who  fovight  either  on 
foot  or  from  chariots.  The  Egyptian  bow  was  somewhat 
shorter  than  the  height  of  a  man.  The  string  was  of  hide, 
catgut,  or  cord.  The  arrows  varied  from  24  to  34  inches 
in  length,  and  were  u.Tually  of  ree<l,  winged  with  three 
feathers  and  pointed  with  heads  of  bronze.  These  were 
sometimes  cast  with  sockets  and  sometimes  with  tangs. 
Arrow-heads  of  flint  are  occasionally  foiuid  in  the  tombs 
hlong  with  those  of  bronze,  and  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson 
remarks  on  this,  that  "  flint  arrow-heads  were  not  confined 
to  an  ancient  era,  nor  were  they  peculiar  to  Eg^-pt  alouo  ; 
the  Persians  and  other  Eastern  peoples  frequently  Ubcd 
them  even  in  war."  The  Egyptian  archers  were  provided 
with  a  falchion,  dagger,  macu.  or  battle-axe,  for  close  com- 
bat J  their  defensive  armour  consisted  of  a  quilted  head- 
piece andj^coat,  but  they  carried  no  shield,  which  would 
have  been  an  impediment  to  the  free  use  of  the  bow  The 
infantry  were  classified  according  to  the  weapons  with 
(yhich  they  fought,  a-k  spearmen,  swordsmen,  clubmen, 
md  slingera.  The  spears  were  5  or  6  feet  long,  with  large 
•iangular  ot  leaf-shaped  heads  of  bronze,  socketed  and 
iBKened  to  the  shaft  by  a  single  rivet  through  the  socket. 


The  spearmen  fought  in  close  phalimx,  atid  were  furnished 
with  shields  of  a  peculiar  form,  rectangular  below  and 
semicircular  above,  like  a  round-headed  door,  about  half 
the  height  of  a  man.  Their  shields  were  covered  with 
bull's  hide,  having  the  haii-  outwards,  strengthened  by 
rims  and  studs  of  metal,  and  furuushed  with  a  round  sight- 
hole  in  the  middle  ol  the  souuciicular  upper  part.  Tliey 
had  quilled  helmets,  and  cuirasses  of  bronze  scales  or  quilted 
with  bauds  of  metal,  but  no  greaves.  The  early  Egyptian 
sword  was  of  bronze,  straight,  do\ible-edged,  tapering  from 
hilt  to  point,  and  varying  from  30  to  36  inches  in  length. 
Axes,  with  short  handle  and  an  oblong  or  crescentic  blade, 
with  segmental  openings,  fastened  to  the  handle  and 
unsocketed,  maces  and  clubs  of  various  forms,  and  short, 
leaf-shaped  daggers  of  bronze,  were  also  used. 

Assyrian. — The  A.ssyriau  sword,  as  represented  on  the 
monuments,  resembled  the  Eg_vptian,  but  was  worn  on  the 
left  side,  slung  in  a  nearly  horizontal  position  by  the  waist- 
belt.  The  bow  was  also  a  favourite  weapon  with  the 
Assyrians,  and  lances,  spears,  and  javelins,  with  oblong, 
leaf-shaped  and  unbarbed  heads,  constantly  appear  upon 
the  sculptures.  The  shield  was  round  and  convex  ;  the 
helm  frequently  conical,  truncated  or  curved  forward,  and 
with  pieces  to  protect  the  neck  at  the  back  and  sides. 
Their  cuirasses  were  close-fitting  tunics  made  of  many 
layers  of  flax,  plaited  or  interwoven,  and  hardened  and 
cemented  with  glue, — a  species  of  linen  corselet  frequently 
referred  to  as  in  use  also  among  the  Egyptians,  the  Greeks, 
and  the  Romans. 

Etruscan. — The  anna  and  armour  of  the  Etruscans  were 
in  the  main  similar  to  those  of  the  Greeks.  Their  cui- 
rasses, however,  were  provided  with  overlapping  shoulder- 
guards,  a  peculiarity  not  observed  in  Greek  armour.  The 
shields  were  round  and  exceedingly  convex,  the  helmets  of 
very  various  forms,  with  a  general  tendency  to  a  deep,  bell- 
shaped  contour,  adorned  with  an  excessive)/  elevated  and 
elongated  crest,  and  sometimes  with  alated  projections  of 
considerable  height  rising  from  opposite  sides  near  the 
apex  of  the  helm. 

Roman. — The  early  Roman  sword,  like  that  of  the 
Greeks,  Egyptians,  and  Etruscans,  was  of  bronze.  We 
have  no  direct  statement  as  to  its  form,  but  in  all  proba- 
bility it  was  of  the  leaf-shaped  form  so  universally  charac- 
teristic of  this  weapon  in  bronze.  We  gather  from  the 
monuments  that,  in  the  1st  century  B.C.,  the  Roman  sword 
was  short,  worn  on  the  right  side,  suspended  from  a 
shoulder-belt,  and  reaching  from  the  hollow  of  the  back  to 
the  middle  of  the  thigh,  thus  representing  a  length  of  from 
22  inches  to  2  feet.  The  blade  was  straight,  double-edged, 
and  obtusely  pointed.  On  the  Trajan  column  (114  a.d.) 
it  is  considerably  longer,  and  under  the  Flavian  emperors 
the  long,  single-edged  spnt/ta  appears  frequently  along  with 
the  short  sword.  The  characteristic  weapon  peculiar  to  the 
Romans,  however,  was  the  pi  turn.  The  form  of  this  weapon 
and  the  mode  of  using  it  have  been  ipiniitely  described  by 
Poly  bins,  but  his  description  liaa  been  much  misunderstood 
in  consequence  of  the  rarity  of  representations  or  remains 
of  the  pilvm.  It  is  shovni  on  a  monument  at  St  Remi,  in 
Provence,  assigned  to  the  age  of  the  first  emperors,  and  in  a 
bas-relief  at  Mayence,  on  the  grsve-stoae  of  Quintus  Petdius 
Secundus,  a  soldier  of  the  15lh  legion.  A  specimen  of 
the  actual  weapon  is  in  the  tnuseum  at  Weisbaden.  It  is 
a  pike  with  a  stout  iron  head,  carried  on  an  iron  rod,  about 
20  inches  in  length,  which  terminates  in  a  socket  for  the 
insertion  of  the  wooden  shaft.  -  As  represented  on  the 
monuments,  the  iron  part  of  the  weapon  is  about  one  third 
of  its  entire  length,  and  its  junction  with  the  wooden  [lart 
of  the  shaft  is  fortified  by  a  knob  or  swelling  which  id 
peculiar  to  this  weapon.  WTien  used  as  a  javelin  at  short 
distances  it  had  a  most  embarrassing  efieci.     Piercing  tha 
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SMeld,  the  slender  U'ou  iieck  of  the  weajion  bent  with  the 
weight  of  the  shaft,  which  then  dragged  along  the  ground, 
bo  that  the  shield  was  rendered  useless  for  defence.  When 
used  at  close  quarters  it  not  only  answered  all  the  parposes 
of  the  modern  bayonet,  but  when  firmJy  wielded  in  both 
nands  it  was  equally  efficient  to  ward  otf  sword-strokes, 
which  fell  harmless  upon  the  long  and  strong  iron  neck  of 
the  weapon..  ^  Polybius  states  that  the  legionaiy  receiving 
the  sword-strokes,  with  cool  steadiness,  upon  liis  pitum. 
soon  turned  the  swords  of  the  enemy  into  mere  hacked  and 
blunted  strigils  or  skin-scrapers.  Vegetius  also  describes 
the  pilum  in  a  modified  form  as  u.sed  in  the  armies  of  the 
Lower  Empire,  and  in  a  still  more  modified  form  it  re- 
appears as  the  angon  of  the  Franks,  to  be  noticed  further  on. 
The  defensive  armoui  of  the  Romans  in  earlier  tiniu.s 
resembled  that  of  the  Greeks  as  previously  described,  and 
was  chiefly  of  bronze,  consisting  usually  of  helmet  with  crest 
and  cheek-pieces,  cuirass  of  breast  and  back|  plates,  modelled 
to  the  form  of  the  bust,  and  having  a  border  of  leather  bauds 
or  straps,  falling  vertically  so  as  to  protect  the  lower  part  of 
the  body.  On  the  columns  of  Trajan  and  Antonine  the  cui- 
rass proper  is  given  to  the  chiefs  ordy,  the  legionaries  having 
their  cuirasses  of  leather  or  lineu,  on  which  are  sewn  circular 
plates  of  metal,  with  shoulder-pieces  and  oblong  plates 
descending  vertically  from  the  lower  border  of  the  cuirass. 
There  are  two  varieties  of  shieldon  the  Trajan  column, — an 
oblong,  rectangular,  and  highly  convex  form,  peculiar  to 
the  legionaries,  and  an  oval,  flattened  form  borne  by  the 
knights  and  velites.  In  later  times  the  oval  shield  was 
assumed  by  the  legionaries.  Tlie  Roman  helmets  in  the , 
time  of  the  early  emperors  were  simple  skull-caps  with  a 
hoUowed  neck-guard,  a  small  bar  acting  as  a  visor,  and 
hinged  cheek-pieces  which  fastened  under  the  chin.  In 
the  declining  days  of  the  empire  the  helmet  became  deeper, 
the  shield  larger  and  more  varied  in  form,  the  length  of 
the  sword  was  greatly  increased,  and  uniformity  of  weapons 
and  equipment  was  no  longer  observed. 

Prankish. — The  characteristic  weapon  of  the  Franks  of 
the  Merovingian  epoch  (450-760  a.d.)  was  the  francisca 
or  battle-axe,  which  they  used  as  a  missile.  Procopius 
describes  it  as  having  a  broad  blade  and  a  short  haft,  and 
it  is  said  that  the  blow  of  an  axe  when  hurled  would  pierce 
a  shield  or  kill  a  man,  and  that  the  Franks  rarely  missed 
their  aim.  Agathias,  the  continuator  of  Procopius  (535 
i.D.),  says  they  wear  no  body  armour,  few  of  them  even 
having  helmets,  but  they  cany  round  shields,  swords  of  the 
length  of  a  man's  thigh,  axes  having  double  edges,  and 
darts  which  are  used  either  for  throwing  or  for  thrusting. 
These  darts  had  barbed  iron  heads,  and  were  used  as  the 
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pilum  was  used  by  the  Romans.  When  the  angon  was 
fixed  in  the  enemy's  shield  the  custom  of  the  Frank  was 
to  bound  forward,  place  his  foot  on  the  end  of  the  dart  as 
it  trailed  along  the  ground,  thus  compelling  the  enemy  to 
lower  his  shield,  when  he  killed  him  with  his  axe  or  sword. 
The  Frankish  sword  was  a  short,  straight,  broad-bladed, 
double-edged  weapon,  somewhat  obtusely  pointed,  and 
usually  about  30  to  32  inches  in  length.  The  sword  and 
francisca  of  Childeric,  one  of  the  first  of  the  Merovingian 
kings  (457-481),  were  discovered  in  his  tomb  at  Tournay 
in  1053,  and  are  now  in  the  museum  of  the  Louvre.  The 
sword  has  a  short,  straight  cross-piece  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  hilt,  and  the  pommel  is  of  the  same  form,  but  smaller. 
The  Carlovingian  epoch,  though  almost  devoid  of  distinc- 
tive characteristics  as  regards  the  arms  in  use,  is  remark- 
ttWe  for  the  sradual  chance  from  infantry  to  cavalry,  and 


■  r::presents  the  transition  to  tiie  period  of  chivalry.  The 
I  development  oi  the  tivo  military  orders  of  the  knights  oi 
I  men-at-arms  and  the  common  iufautry  soldiers,  serfs  or 
peasants,  may  be  said  to  have  begun  in  the  armies  of  Charlt- 
magne.  and  the  superior  class  of  fighting  men  in  urs  time 
had  added  to  the  ordinary  eguipmeut  of  thu  earlier  Franks 
the  helm  and  coat  of  mail. 

Scandinavian. — The  swords  of  the  early  Iron.  Age  ia 
Scandinavia  are  frequently  found  in  the  mosses  of  Schleswig, 
associated  viith  objects  bearing  a  strougly-markcd  analogy 
to  those  recovered  from  the  graves  of  otlr  own  Pagan 
Anglo-Saxon  ancestoi's,  of  the  period  dating  approxi' 
mately  from  the  5th  to  the  7th  centuries  of  the  Chris- 
tian era.  They  are  long,  straight,  doubk-edged,  ami 
often  richly  damascened.  On  the  tangs  of  several  of 
tliose  found  at  Nydam  are  the  names  of  the  armourers 
.some  of  which  are  of  the  Roman  form.  The  grip  of  the 
hilt  was  circular,  usuaUy  narrow  in  the  middle,  and  the 
cross-pieces  above  and  below  were  similar  in  shape.  The 
sheaths  were  of  wooden  laths,  adorned  with  tastefuUy- 
executed  mountings  iii.bfonze<  On  one  of  the  chapes  an 
inscription  in  the  earlier  Runic'alphabet  occurred.  Associ- 
ated with  these  swords  were  iiat,  circular  wooden  shields, 
of  22|  to  44  inches  diameter,  having  a  single  handle  under 
the  central  boss,  and  bosses,  and  mountings  sometimes  of 
iron,  but  more  frequently  of  bronze.  «  Helmets  were  rare, 
but  chain-armour  of  interlinked  ii-on  rings,  of  alternate 
rows  of  riveted  and  welded  rings,  was  in  use.  The  sword 
of  the  early  Viking  time  in  Scandinavia  was  long  and 
heavy,  usually  double-edged,  with  strong  rectangular  cross- 
piece,  narrow  grip,  and  massive  square  or  triangular  pommel 
In  the  later  Viking  time  single-edged  swords  were  more 
common,  and  the  pommel  was  frequently  tri-lobed,  and  the 
cross-piece  elongated  so  as  to  form  a  decided  guard.  The 
shields  were  usually  circular  or  oval,  often  painted  aad 
adorned  with  devices,  and  conical  helmets  and  coats  of 
mail  were  common. 

Anglo-Saxon. — The  early  Anglo-Saxon  sword  was  usually 
about  3  feet  long,  straight,  double-edged,  broad  in  the 
blade,  and  roimded  at  the  point,  with  hilt  and  grip  and 
cross-piece  like  those  of  the  early  Scandinavian  swords 
previously  described.  As  the  sword  was  not  carried  by 
any  man  under  the  rank  of  thane,  it  is  not  often  met  with 
in  Anglo-Saxon  interments.  With  them,  as  with  the 
Franks,  it  was  a  horseman's  weapon,  and  the  common 
accoutrement  of  the  infantry  was  a  spear,  an  axe,  a  shield, 
and  a  scramasajr,  or  heavy  single-edged  knife.  The  Saxon 
spear  was  a  narrow,  long-bladed  weapon,  varying  greatly 
in  form  and  dimensions,  but  generally  characterised  by  the 
socket  being  slit  or  unclosed  throughout  its  length.  The 
axe  was  narrow-bladed  and  single-edged,  and  sometimes 
peaked  at  the  bacL  The  gliield,  which  was  circular  oi 
oval  in  form,  was  of  wood,  covered  with  leather,  and  fur- 
nished with  a  high  conical  boss^  often  terminating  in  a  pipe 
or  a  button.  Anglo-Saxon  warriors  of  the  10th  century  are 
represented  in  the  manuscripts  as  wearing  hauberks  of 
mail  and  rounded  casques.  The  jElfric  manuscript,  of  the 
end  of  the  11  tli  century,  shows  the  tn-lobed  sword-hilt  and 
round  shield. 

aVojwaij. — The  arms  and  armour  of  the  Normans  at  the 
period  cf  the  conquest  of  Normandy  were,  of  course, 
Scandinavian.  The  Norman  arms  of  the  period  of  the 
conquest  of  England  are  portrayed  on  the  Bayeux  tapestry, 
The  sword  is  still  of  the  Scandinavian  tyjje,  long,  straight, 
double-edged,  and  .somewhat  tapering,  and  round  or  ob- 
•  tusely  pointed  vith  cross  piece  and  pommel.  The  horse- 
men are  armed  with  long  lances  as  well  as  swords.  On 
the  tapestry  the  Normans  are  represented  as  well  provided 
with  arch  SIS  and  cavalry,  of  v.iiich  the  Saxons  are  ap- 
parently destitute.     Maces  and  eliibs  appear  also  among  th^ 
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weapons ;  and  axes,  with  shafts  from  4  to  5  feet  in  length, 
appear  in  the  hands  of  both  Normans  and  Saxons,  v  The 
Norman  shield  is  large  and 
kite-shaped,  provided  with 
arm-strap  and  h&ndle,  and 
adorned  •«-ith  emblazon- 
ments of  badges  or  devices. 
Few  examples  of  the  older 
circular  shield  appear  on  the 
tapestry,  and  these  few  are 
Saxon.  The  body  armour 
consisted  of  a  long  hauberk, 
ringed  or  trellised,  wii.h  di- 
vided skirt,  and  having  the 
hood  and  body  in  one  piece. 
The  helmet  was  deep,  coni- 
cally  topped,  and  furnished 
wi:h  a  nasal. 

English  after  the  Norman 
Conquest. — The  armour   in 

use  in  England  since  the  pe-  „j.    ,      _        ,     „ 
.    J    ,.1,    XT  n  .  Fro.  5. — From  the  Bayeui  tapestry, 

nod  of  the  rsorman  Conquest  '  r      i 

m.iy  be  briefly  divided  into  four  groups,  each  associated 
with  its  own  historical  period.  Tn;e  mail  armour  of  inter- 
linked rings  was  generally  adopted  in  the  time  of  the 
Crusades,  and  its  use  extended  to  about  the  beginning  of 
the  14th  centurj'.  Towards  the  close  of  the  12th  century 
the  long  plaited  or  mailed  skirt,  divided  at  the  bottom,  as 
we  see  in  the  Bayeui  tapestry,  had  been  superseded  by  a 
short-sleeved  tunic,  generally  of  chain-maO,  reaching  only 
to  the  knees,  but  sometimes  covered  with  variously-shaded 
plates  of  motaL  This  short  hauberk  was  confined  by  a 
belt  about  the  waist,  and  furnished  with  a  hood  or  coif, 
over  which  a  close-fitting  helm  was  worn.  In  the  13th 
century  there  was  less  uniformity  of  military  equipment. 
The  hauberk  was  again  lengthened  to  the  middle  of  the' 
leg,  and  had  a  coif  to  cover  the  head,  over  which  the 
massive  helm,  with  or  without  a  nasal,  was  worn,  sometimes 
with  a  movable  visor.  The  sleeves  of  the  hauberk  were 
prolonged,  and  mittens  added  to  protect  the  hands ;  the 
lower  limbs  were  covered  with  mail,  the  coverings  above 
the  knee  being  called  chaussons,  and  those  below  the  knee 
chausses.  The  sword  was  long,  straight,  and  pointed, 
generally  with  a  short  recurved  guard  and  rounded  pommel 
The  shield  was  small,  triangular,  or  heater-shaped;  the  helm 
massive,  high,  and  flat-topped.  After  the  middle  of  the  1 3th 
century  secondary  defences  of  plate  for  the  protection  of  the 
joints  began  to  be  introduced ;  the  hauberk  was  shortened, 
the  mittens  of  mail  were  divided  into  fingers,  the  helm 
was  often  rounded  at  the  top,  and  greaves  and  shoulder- 
plates  were  introduced.  The  period  of  mixed  mail  and 
plate  armour  extends  from  about  1300  to  about  1410. 
The  introduction  of  secondary  defences  of  plate  for  the 
weaker  and  more  exposed  parts  of  the  mail-suit  gradually 
changed  the  character  of  the  armour,  until  it  produced  the 
complete  panoply  of  plate-armour.  In  the  first  half  of  the 
14th  century  the  sleeves  of  the  hauberk  were  shortened, 
demi-hrasarts  were  introduced  for  the  protection  of  the  back 
of  the  upper  arm,  and  vairibracts  worn  on  the  front  of  the 
lower  arm,  roundles  were  added  in  front  of  the  shoulder- 
joints  and  at  the  elbows,  and  the  greaves  or  jamharts  were 
continued  over  the  feet  in  laminated  plates.  The  bassinet 
was  now  worn  beneath  the  huge  sugar-loafed  helm,  and 
had  a  camail,  or  eurtain  of  mail,  descending  down  the 
back  for  the  protection  of  the  neckj!,  which  subsequently 
assumed  the  form  of  a  close-fitting  tippet.  By  the  middle 
of  the  century  splinted  armour  had  become  common, 
and  the  cuirass  with  gussets  of  mail  appears.  As  the 
second  half  of  the  century  advanced,  the  arms  and  legs 
were   cased  entirely  in  plate,  laminated  soiUrtti,  acutely 


pointed  at  the  toes,  covered  the  feet,  while  the  body  wa» 
protected  by  a  long-sleeved  hauberk  of  mail,  reaching  to 
about  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  with  laminated  ipaulUret 
or  shoulder-guards,  and  coudierea  or  elbow-guards.  The 
long  sword,  with  cross-guard,  and  the  short  dagger  or 
viisericorde  were  now  in  fashion,  and  heraldic  crests  were 
generally  adopted  before  the  close  of  the  century.  The 
first  ten  years  of  the  15th  century  were  a  period  of  transi- 
tion, and  from  about  1410  the  armour  became  a  complete 
panoply  of  plate.  The  period  of  complete  armour  of  plato 
which  commenced  about  1410  extended  to  the  beginning] 
of  the  17th  century.  At  the  commencement  of  this  period.i 
or  towards  the  middle  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  15th 
century,  the  body  armour  consisted  of  breast  and  back- 
plates  of  one  piece,  the  roundles  at  the  shoulders  were 
replaced  by  plates  resembling  small  shields  fixed  in  front 
of  the  shoulder-joints,  and  a  fan-like  arrangement  of  plates 
protected  the  elbows.  Below  the  waist  tlie  body  was  pro- 
tected by  the  taces,  a  series  of  narrow,  overlapping  plates 
attached  to  a  lining  of  leather.  The  crested  helm,  some- 
times with  the  addition  of  a  collar,  was  stiU  in  use  in  battle 
and  tournament.  The  bassinet  was  more  globvilar  in  form, 
and  connected  by  a  gorget  with  the  suit  of  plate.  By 
the  middle  of  the  century  the  same  system  of  reinforcing, 
or  adding  secondary  protections  to  cover  the  weaker  points, 
which  gradually  changed  the  mail  into  a  complete  panoply 
of  plate,  had  effected  considerable  changes  on  the  character 
of  the  plate-suits,  until  the  corresponding  defences  of  the 
right  and  left  sides  of  the  figure  became  totally  unlike  each 
other.  The  tabard,  a  short 
surcoat  with  short  sleeves, 
emblazoned  with  the  arms  of 
the  wearer,  now  commonly 
appears  over  the  armour.  By 
the  end  of  this  century  the 
defensive  system  of  plate- 
armour  had  reached  its  high- 
est development.  At  the  com*- 
mencemcnt  of  the  ICth  cen- 
tury, a  species  of  armour  of 
less  rigid  and  cumbrous  de- 
scription, often  formed  of 
small  plates  of  metal  quilted 
within  garments  of  linen  or 
other  tissues,  had  come  into 
fashion,  skirts  of  mail  also 
came  again  into  use,  while 
the  armour  generally  became 
more  massive  and  more  richly 
decorated.  Pointed  or  rounded  tollerets  gave  place  to 
sahatons  cut  off  square  at  the  toes,  and  plumes  were  gene- 
rally attached  to  the  helms.  The  lalade  and  the  morion, 
light  open  head-pieces,  gave  place  to  the  closed  helmet, 
with  visor  and  beevor ;  the  recurved  finger-guard,  with  the 
long  straight  sword,  and  all  varieties  of  the  sabre,  came 
into  use ;  and  two-handed  swords  and  sword-breakem 
(curious  implements,  with  notches  and  springs  for  catching 
the  blade  of  an  antagonist's  sword)  were  also  used.  As  the 
century  advances  the  decadence  of  armour  begins  to  be 
evidenced  by  its  assimilation  to  the  forms  of  dress  and 
prevailing  fashions  of  the  time.  Mere  surface  ornamenta- 
tion is  more  and  more  regarded ;  fluted,  laminated,  and 
puffed  suits  are  fashionable,  and  the  gradual  disuse  of 
armour  is  foreshadowed  in  the  increasing  use  of  fire-arms, 
ai-ainst  which  it  afforded  no  sufficient  protection.  After 
the  close  of  the  16th  century  it  continued  to  be  worn  aa 
much  for  display  as  for  real  service.  Cuirasses  began  to 
be  superseded  by  buff  coats  and  jerkins,  but  dsmi-suits  of 
plate  were  worn  by  cuirassiers  far  on  in  the  17th  century. 
The  variations  of  tilting  arms  and  armour,  and  of  hont 
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armour,  are  too  tiumtruua  to  be  specified  in  a  sliort  notice. 
For  these  and  other  details  the  works  of  Grose,  Meyrick, 
Skclton,  Stothard.  and  Hewitt  may  be  consulted  by  those 
who  wish  to  study  them  fully,  while  the  copiously -illuB- 
trated  works  of  Denuniu  and  Lacombe,  recently  trans- 
lated by  Mr  Black  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum  and 
Charles  Boutell,  are  excellent  popular  manuals  of  the 
general  subject. 

Ariillery. — The  adoption  oi  gunpowder  as  an  agent  in 
warfare  gradually  revolutionised  the  whole  system  of  mili- 
tary tactics,  and  was  not  only  the  ultimate  cause  of  the 
total  disuse  of  defensive  armour,  but  rendered  obsolete  the 
whole  of  the  projectile  machines  and  weapons  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Bows  and  shields  W'cre  the  fiist  to  give  way 
before  it,  as  they  were  the  oldest  forms  of  weapons  of 
offence  and  defence.  Shields  are  not  represented  on 
English  effigies  after  the  last  quarter  of  the  14th  centm-y, 
though  the  round  Highland  target  survived  with  the  broad- 
sword till  1745.  The  long-bow,  which  became  such  an 
important  weapon  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries,  was 
usually  of  yew,  about  five  feet  in  length,  and  a  practised 
archer  would  send  au  arrow  of  a  yard  long  through 
his  mark  at  a  distance  of  240  yards.  The  cross-bow, 
which  is  first  mentioned  by  the  Princess  Anna  Conxnena, 
appears  in  an  Anglo-Saxon  manuscript  of  the  11th  century. 
Its  use  against  Christians  was  prolubiced  by  the  Lateran 
Council  in  1139,  although  it  was  allowed  against  the 
infidels.  The  longbow  continued  in  use  in  England  till 
the  end  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  the  cross-bow  was 
only  disused  in  the  French  army  in  the  17th  century, 
60  slow  was  the  process  of  transition  from  one  system  to 
another,  even  after  the  superiority  of  gunpowder  had  been 
long  well  known.  Gunpowder  had  been  in  use  for  cen- 
turies, however,  before  it  was  applied  to  projectiles.  The 
Chinese  used  it  in  their  fireworks  at  a  very  early  date, 
aud  it  is  believed  to  have  been  introduced  into  Europe  by 
the  intercourse  of  the  Arabs  with  the  natives  of  the  far 
East.  The  earliest  receipt  for  its  composition  with  which 
we  are  acquainted  occurs  in  the  Liber  Ignium  ad  cinii- 
burendos  kostes  of  Marcus  Grsecus  (846  a.d.),  where  it  is 
described  as  including  six  parts  of  saltpetre,  two  of  sulphur, 
and  two  of  charcoaL  A  similar  receipt  occurs  in  the  De 
Mirabilibiis  Mundi  of  Albertus  Magnus,  bishop  of  Eatis- 
bon,  1280  A,D.  Until  about  the  beginning  of  the  14th 
century,  however,  it  had  not  been  applied  in  warfare  to 
the  purpose  of  tlirowing  projectiles,  and  was  probably 
regarded  merely  as  au  explosive  mixture,  like  the  "Greek 
fire  "  and  similar  preparations,  employed  to  spread  terror 
and  conflagration.  Large  cannon  were  used  on  the  Con- 
tinent in  siege  operations,  however,  as  early  as  the  begiuidug 
of  the  14th  century.  Cannon  are  first  ujetitioned  in  Eng- 
land in  1338;  Froissart  alludes  to  them  in  1340,  and  it 
ia  certain  that  they  were  used  by  the  English  at  the  siege 
of  Cambray  in  1339.  At  the  same  time  experiments 
were  being  made  at  Tournay  with  long,  pointed  projectiles, 
and  the  duke  of  Brunswick  had  suUstituted  leaden  bullets 
for  those  of  stone  which  were  then  in  common  use  in  his 
artiUeiy.  Carronades  were  used  on  board  the  French  ships 
at  the  battle  of  Rhodes  in  1372,  aud  bronze  cannon  were 
cast  at  Augsburg  in  1378.  Towards  the  end  of  the  14th 
century  there  were  bombardes  in  existence,  •  capable  of 
throwing  balls  of  stone  of  200  lbs.  in  weight.  All  early 
cannon  were  breech-loaders,  and  at  first  they  were  built  of 
bars  of  wrought-iron  hooped  together.  The  weU-kjiown 
Scottish  bombarde,  Mous  Meg,  wliich  was  used  at  the  siegea 
of  Dumbarton  and  Xorham  in  1489  and  1497  is  made  in 
this  way.  So  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century 
the  prototypes  of  the  modern  tnitrailleuse  were  invented. 
In  Germany  they  were  subsequeutly  styled  "death-organs," 
dud  Weigel    mentions  one  which  had  as  many  as  thirty- 


three  pipes.  In  the  15th  century  cannon  of  a  lighter  kind 
than  those  used  in  siege  opei-atious  began  to  be  employed 
in  the  field,  caniages  with  trails  were  introduced,  trunniona 
were  added  to  the  guns,  and  iron  balls  became  common. 
With  the  improvement  in  the  inanufactiue  of  the  gun- 
powder it  was  found  that  the  increased  velocity  of  the  pro- 
jectile made  up  for  the  diminution  of  its  weight ;  aud 
throughout  the  16th  century,  the  course  of  improvement 
was  chiefly  directed  to  the  lightening  of  the  enormous 
weights  of  the  guns  and  projectiles,  so  as  to  secure  facility 
of  transport.  •  So  much  progress  had  been  made  in  this 
direction  by  the  middle  of  the  centmy,  that,  in  155C,  the 
Emperor  Ferdinand  was  able  to  march  against  the  Turks 
with  54  heavy  and  127  light  pieces  of  artillery.  At  this 
period  the  French  artillery  were  restricted  by  Henry  II. 
to  the  foUowiug  sizes: — Cannon  throwing  a  projectile  of 
about  34  fi) ;  culverins  of  three  sizes,  throwing  projectiles 
of  16  Bb,  7  J  ft,  and  2  lb  respectively  ;  and  the  falcon  and 
the  falconet,  Itha  former  of  which  threw  a  projectile  of 
about  1  fi),  and  the  latter  of  less  than  half  a  pound.  -  In 
the  second  half  of  the  16  th  century  mortars  began  to  be 
used  in  Germany,  aud  howitzers,  or  pieces  for  discharging 
hollow  projectiles  in  a  horizontal  direction,  came  into  use 
in  England  about  the  same  period.  At  first  the  mortars 
were  discharged  by  double  firing,  the  artillerjTnan  lighting 
the  fuse  of  the  shell  with  one  hand  and  the  pnniing  of  the 
moitar  with  the  other.  It  was  not  until  1634  that  the 
mortar  was  introduced  into  the  French  army  ;  and  towards 
the  close  of  the  17th  century  the  method  of  igniting  the 
fuse  of  the  shell  by  the  discharge  of  the  piece  itself 
became  general,  and  greatly  simplified  the  use  of  the  arm. 
Though  Benjamin  Robins  (who  died  in  1742)  is  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  the  inventor  of  the  greatest  improvement  of 
modern  times, — the  application  of  the  system  of  rifling  to 
artillery, — he  was  merely  the  first  who  treated  the  subject 
scientificaUy.  There  are  rifled  cannon  of  the  16th  century 
in  the  museum  of  the  Hague.  One  in  the  arsenal  at  Ber- 
lin, dated  1661,  is  rifled  with  16  grooves,  and  one  at 
Nuremberg,  of  1G04,  has  8  grooves.  But  it  was  not  till 
after  the  time  of  Benjamin  Robins  that,  by  the  application 
of  an  armature  of  softer  metal  to  the  iron  projectiles  of  the 
rifled  guns,  the  difficulty  was  surmounted  of  enabling  them 
at  the  moment  of  explosion  to  fit  themselves  tightly  into 
the  grooves  of  the  rifling.  The  improvements  of  Paixhans 
in  1822,  and  of  Armstrong  in  England  and  Krupp  in 
Prussia,  have  brought  the  manufacture  of  these  monster 
pieces  of  ordnance  to  the  highest  pitch  of  perfection. 
Krupp's  cannon  are  made  of  cast-steel,  and  one  of  these,  a 
breech-loader,  exliibited  in  1867,  weighed  close  on  fifty 
tons,  aud  its  shot,  also  of  cast-stccl,  we?e  so)newhat  over 
half  a  ton  in  weight.  The  most  rereut,  and  perliai>.s  the 
nnist  imiiiutaiit  iniprovemuut  iu  the  working  of  Jieavy 
ordnance  is  that  of  Captain  Moncreirt',  by  which  the  recoil 
of  the  gun  itself  is  utilised,  so  as  to  withdraw  it  under  the 
parapet,  and  by  means  of  a  counterpoise  to  elevate  it  again, 
after  it  has  been  reloaded  and  laid  by  means  of  a  reflecting 
sight.  These  operations  are  thus  conducted  without 
exposing  a  man,  and  the  gun  itself  is  only  exposed  at  the 
moment  of  delivering  its  fire. 

Hand  Fiie-anns. — Hand-cannoiis  appear  almost  simui. 
taneously  with  the  larger  bombardes.  They  were  made  by 
the  Flemings  in  the  early  part  of  the  14th  century,  and 
before  the  end  of  the  century  considerable  bodies  of  troops 
were  in  existence  armed  with  portable  mliri-iiis.  At  the 
battle  of  Monit  (1476)  the  Swiss  army  is  said  to  Lave  been 
provided  with  60.00  of  these  hand  fire-arms.  In  England 
the  yeomen  of  the  guard  were  armed  with  them  m  1485. 
At  first  these  jiortal'le? fire-arms  wei«  servi-d  by  two  ii;e»., 
but  a  smaller  kind  termed  jiftruntU  »tiv  usetl  by  iha 
cavalry.     The  Jous-barrelled  har'juebus,  the  prototype  of  the 
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moderu  firelock,  having  the  touch-hole  on  the  right  side 
'>t    tho   barrel,    with    a   pan  for   the    priming,    a   trigger, 
and  a   pair   of   movable    nippers,    called   terpentine,    for 
holding  the  match,  was   invented  in   Spain  in   the  time 
of  Francis  I.  (1515-1547).     The  muschite  (so  named  from 
the  sparrow-hawk,  like  the  falcon  or  small  cannon)  which 
was  larger,  heavier,  and  more  powerful  than  the  harquebus, 
came  into  use  short'y  afterwards,  and  was  well  known  in 
England  before  the  close  of  the  16th  century.     On  account 
of  its  weight  it  was  provided  with  a  long  rest,  forked  in 
the  upper  part  and  furnished  with  a  spike  to  stick  in  the 
ground.     The  musket  and  harquebus    when  first  employed 
by  the  French  armies  were  contemptuously  spoken  of  by 
contemporary   writers,    by    whom   they    were    considered 
inferior  to  arblasts  and  cross-bows.     The  wheel-lock,  which 
was  invented  at  Nuremberg  in   1515,  was  but  sparingly 
applied  to  the  harquebus  aud  musket  on  account  of  the 
costliness    of   its  mechanism   aud   the  uncertainty  of   its 
action.     The  same  objection  applied  to  the  snaphaunces, 
the  precursors  of  the  first  flint  locks,  and  even  to  the  flint 
locks  themselves,  which   were  invented  in   France  about 
1640,  and  it  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century 
that  the  flint-lock  musket  finally  superseded  the  old  match- 
lock.    In  1807  a  Scottish  clergyman,  Alexander  Forsyth, 
took  out   a  patent  for  a  percussion  gun,  though  it  was  not 
till  1S20  that  it  began   to  come  into  general   use.     The 
system  of  firing  the  charge  by  a  fulminate  was  followed  by 
the  invention  of  the  needle-gun,  the  first  model  of  which 
was  constructed  in  1827  by  Jean  Nicolas  Dreyse,  a  native 
of  Erfurt.     Improvements  in   the  mode  of   adapting  the 
bullet  to  the  rifled  grooves  successively  led  to  the  perfected 
system  of  the  Miuie  rifle,  by  which  the  explosion  of  the 
charge  expands  the  cup-shaped  end  of  the  conical  bullet, 
and  drives  it  into  all  the  grooves,  a  process  which  was 
previously  etTected  by  hammering  with  the  ramrod.     The 
needle-gun  was  first  made  breech-loading  in  1836,  and  since 
that  time  the  improvements  effected   have  been   mainly 
directed    to   the    combination    of   length    of    range    with 
accuracy  of  aim  and  rapidity  of  fire.     According   to  an 
oflicial  report,  tho  results  of  the  trial  at  Spandau  of  the 
needle-gun  used  by  the  different  nations  of  Europe  was  as 
follows  : — the  Prussian,  1 2  shots  per  minute  ;  the  Chasse- 
p6t,  11  ;  the  Snider  (England)  10  ;  the  Peabody  (Switzer- 
lahd),    13;  the    Werndl    (Austria),    12;    the    Remington 
(Denmark),    14.       Neither   breech-loaders   nor   revolvers, 
however,  are  inventions  of  modern  date.     Both  were  known 
in  Germany  as  early  as  the   close  of  the    15th   century. 
There  are  in  the   Musl-c   d'Artillerie  at  Paris  wheel-lock 
harquebuses  of  the  ICth  century  which  are  breech-loaders  ; 
and  there  is,  in  the  Tower  armoury,  a  revolver  ^vith  the  old 
match-lock,  the  date  of  which  is  about  1550.     A  German 
harquebus  of  the  16th  century,  in  the  museum  of  Sigma- 
ringen,  is  a  revolver  of  seven  barrels.     Nor  is  rifling  a 
new  thing  in  fire-arms,  for  there  was  a  rifled  variety  of  the 
old  harquebus  of  the  15th  century,  in  which  the  balls  were 
driven  home  by  a  maUet,  and  a  patent  was  taken  out  in 
England  for  rifling  in  1635.     All  these  systems  were  thus 
known  at  an  early  j>eriod  in  the  history  of  fire-arms,  but  it 
is  only  the  perfecting  of  their  mechanism  and  rifling,  the 
improvements  in  the  gunpowder  and  the   cartridge,  and 
above   all    the   adoption    of   the   system   of    firing   by    a 
Eliminate,  that  have  enabled  them  to  be  used  with  the  pre- 
cision, length  of  range,  and  rapidity  of  fire,  that  now  form 
luch  striking  features  in   the   warfare  of   modem  times. 
It  remains  only  to  notice  the  bayonet,  the  invention  of 
which,    about    1650,  has  been  claimed    for  Pus^ygur,   a 
native  of  Bayonne.     The  bayonet  in  its  simple  plug  form, 
inserted  into   the  mouth  of   the  barrel,   was  adopted  in 
France    and    England    about    1675.       In    1689    it    was 
attached  by  two  rings  to  the  barrel  by  General  Slackay. 


I  and  the  socketed  bayonet  was  introduced  by  Vauban  into 
tho  French  army  in  1703.  In  these  days  of  precision  of 
aim  with  long-range  projectiles  the  bayonet,  once  the  uioet 
decisive  of  modern  weapons,  has  become  of  secondaiy 
importance. 

Collections. — Tho  formation  of  historical  collections  of 
anus  and  armour  dates  no  further  back  than  the  com- 
mencement of  the  16th  century.  The  earliest  is  th^it 
made  by  Louis  XII.  at  .iVmboise  in  1502.  The  magnifi- 
cent collection  at  Dresden  was  begun  about  1553.  The 
Ambraa  collection,  now  at  Vienna,  of  which  a  series  of 
illustrative  photographs  hi.s  been  published  by  the  IJaron 
von  Sacken,  was  commenced  in  1570.  There  is  also  a 
splendid  collection  in  the  Imperial  Arsenal  at  Vienna, 
which  has  been  described,  with  illustrations,  by  Captain 
Leitner.  The  Musco  d'Aitillerie  at  Paris,  catalogued  by 
M.  r  Haridon,  .is  one  of  the  richest  and  best  urgaiiised 
collections  in  Europe.  In  the  Armeria  at  Turin  there  is  a 
fine  collection,  of  which  a  catalogue  has  been  published  by 
Count  SeysseL  The  collection  at  Sigmariugen  is  cata- 
logued and  illustrated  by  Dr  Lehner,  and  that  of  Munich 
by  M.  de  Hefner-Alteneck.  Of  the  remarkable  collections 
at  Tzarakoe  Selo,.  St  Petersburg,  aud  at  Madrid,  there  are 
no  detailed  descriptions.  The  collection  in  the  Tower  of 
London,  which  was  classified  by  Dr  Meyrick,  and  cata- 
logued by  Mr  John  Hewatt,  contains  about  6000  examples, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  Middle  Ages  downwards. 
The  most  remarkable  private  coOection  ever  formed  in  tlu» 
or  any  other  country  was  that  of  Llewclj-n  Meyrick  at 
Goodrich  Court.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  opportunity 
of  acquiring  this  collection  in  its  integrity  was  missed  by 
the  Government.  It  may  be  noticed  as  an  indication  of 
popular  interest  in  the  subject,  that  a  Museum  of  Arms, 
including  specimens  from  the  earliest  period,  has  been 
recently  established  in  Eirmingham,  containing,  in,  addi- 
tion to  a  series  of  fire-al'ms  granted  by  tho  Government,  a 
fine  and  extensive  collection  made  in  Italy  by  the  Cavaliere 
Callandra,  of  which  the  guardians  of  the  Bii-mingham 
Proof  House  have  become  the  purchasers.  If  we  except 
the  National  Mxiseum  of  the  Antiquaries  ilt  Edinburgh, 
which  contains  a  fine  series  of  stone  and  bronze  weapons, 
and  a  few  typical  examples  of  the  arms  of  later  times, 
there  is  no  public  collection  of  arms  and  armour  in  Scot- 
land, (j.  AN.) 

AEMSTRONG,  John,  a  physician,  litterateur,  and  poet, 
the  friend  of  Thomson,  Mallet,  and  Wilkes,  was  born 
about  1709  at  Castletown,  Roxburghshire,  where  his  father 
was  parish  minister.  He  graduated  M.D.  at  Edinburgh 
university,  and  soon  afterwards  settled  in  London,  where, 
however,  his  professional  success  was  smaU.  In  ail 
probability  he  paid  more  attention  to  literature  than  to 
medicine.  He  was,  in  1 746,  appointed  one  of  the  physicians 
to  the  military  hospital  behind  Buckingham  Hoiise  ;  end, 
in  1760,  physician  to  the  army  in  Germany,  an  appointment 
which  he  held  till  tho  peace  of  1763.  His  latter  years 
seem  to  have  been  embittered  by  disappointments,  as  is 
evinced  by  the  tone  of  his  writings,  in  which  he  particularly 
directs  his  sarcasms  against  his  medical  brethren  and  the 
reviewers.  He  died  in  1779.  Armstrong's  first  publication, 
an  anonymous  one,  entitled  An  Essay  for  Abridging  th» 
Stttdy  of  Physic  (1735),  was  a  satire  on  the  ignorance  of  the 
apothecaries  and  medical  men  of  his  day.  ITiis  was 
followed  two  years  after  by  the  Economy  of  Love,  a  poem 
the  indecency  of  which  damaged  his  professional  practice. 
In  1744  appeared  his  Art  of  Preserving  Health,  a  very 
successful  didactic  poem,  and  the  one  production  on  which 
his  literary  reputation  rests.  Along  with  this  poem  were 
published,  in  1770,  a  ntunber  of  shorter  poetical  piece* 
under  the  title  of  Miscellanies,  in  which  he  displays  cOiV 
aiderable  humour  and  powers  of  observation. 
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ARMV,  "a  collection  of  armed  men  obliged  to  obey 
one  man"  (Johnsou) ;  "  a  collection  of  troops  of  all 
arms  funned  iut»  brigades  and  divisions,  placed  under  the 
orders  of  one  commander,  wtU  a  general  and  special  staff 
and  administrative  departments;  |>rovided  with  all  neces- 
sary war  materiel,  and  destined  to  act  offensively  and 
defensively  against  the  enemy"  (Block,  Dictionnaire  de 
CEconomie  Poliivjue).  Neither  definition  is  quite  satis- 
factory. The  first  is  too  comprehensive ;  the  second 
excludes  the  forces  of  all  but  highly-civilised  nations. 
The  essential  characteristics  of  an  army:,  by  which  it 
is  distinguished  from  other  assemblages  of  armed  men, 
are  its  national  character — that  is,  its  representing  more 
or  less  the  will  and  the  power  of  the  nation  or  its 
rulers — and  its  organisation.  The  degree  of  the  latter 
must  depend  on  the  age  and  the  state  of  civilisation;  the 
armies  of  former  days  we  should  now  call  mobs.  The  art 
of  war  has  kept  pace  with  the  arts  of  peace,  and  there  is 
as  much  difference  between  the  "  armies  "  of  the  present 
and  of  the  past  as  between  an  elaborate  modem  machine 
and  an  early  stone  implement.  But  armies  of  some 
kind  have  existed  since  the  earliest  periods  of  man's 
history.  At  no  time  has  industrial  accumulation,  with  its 
results,  progress  and  civilisation,  been  possible  unless 
accompanied  by  the  will  and  power  to  defend  it.  No 
nntion  has  made  its  mark  in  history  that  has  not  at  some 
period  of  its  existence  been  pre-eminently  distinguished  for 
iriartial  spirit  and  proficiency  in  arms;  or  been  allowed  to 
throw  its  full  energies  into  the  pursuits  of  peace  till  it  had 
proved  what  it  was  able  and  willing  to  do  and  endure  in 
war.  In  studying  the  progress  of  military  art  we  dwell  in 
succession  on  the  proudest  days  of  all  the  great  nations  of 
the  earth,  and  learn  that  when  this  art  was  neglected  the 
faU  of  the  nation  was  seldom  far  distant. 

The  art  of  war  divides  itself  into  two  distinct  branches 
— the  first  relating  to  the  military  institutions  of  nations, 
the  tnanner  in  which  armies  are  raised,  their  composition, 
■characteristics,  organisation,  and  government ;  the  second 
to  their  employment  in  war.  The  first,  commonly  known 
as  the  administration  or  organisation  of  armies,  is  that 
of  which  this  article  treats.  A  modem  army  is  a  vast 
and  complicated  machine,  so  constructed  that  the  whole 
aggiegate  force  of  its  numerous  parts  may  be  exerted  in 
any  direction  and  on  any  point  required.  It  is  our  pro- 
vince to  describe  this  machine  in  a  state  of  rest,  explaining 
the  construction,  purpose,  and  combination  of  its  several 
parts,  but  leaving  its  action  to  be  treated  of  elsewhere 
(see  Wae). 

In  the  earliest  stage  of  civiUsation  the  army  is  identical 
with  the  tribe  or  nation.  Every  man  is  a  warrior ;  even 
women  and  children  accompany  the  expeditions,  prepare 
and  carry  food,  and  bear  such  share  as  they  are  fitted  for. 
In  more  settled  communities  the  able-bodied  men  only  take 
the  field,  while  the  women,  the  children,  and  the  aged 
remain  at  home  to  watch  the  herds  and  till  the  fields. 
Production  is  still  so  small  that  no  division  of  duties 
ajnong  the  men  is  necessary.  The  armies  consist  of  the 
whole  male  population,  coUected  under  their  chiefs  and 
heads  of  families,  or  under  warriors  who  have  specially 
distinguished  themselves.  Such  were  some  of  the  earliest 
armies  mentioned  in  history,  and  such  are  still  the  armies 
of  the  savage  nations  with  whom  our  colonial  empire  brings 
us  in  contact, — well  fitted  for  petty  warfare  between  neigh- 
bouring tribes  or  nations,  when  the  assailants  confine  them- 
selves to  raids  for  plunder  and  captives,  but  not  for  distant 
•xpcditions  or  prolonged  operations.     As  population  and 


industry  incrca.'^e,  a  drvimon  of  labour -becomes  both  pos- 
sible and  necessary.  A  select  poilion  of  the  inhabitant* 
are  specially  devoted  to  military  service,  either  permanently 
01  for  a  tmie,  while  the  remainder  give  undivided  atten- 
tion to  pacific  pursuits.  Standing  armies  and  permanent 
organisation  are  thus  introduced,  and  lead  to  improve- 
ments in  administration  and  progress  in  the  art  of  war,  till 
finally  we  attain  to  the  perfection  of  modem  organisation. 

History  points  to  Kgypt  as  the  first  country  in  which  a 
regular  military  organisation  was  established,  and  the  warrior 
class,  as  such,  distingui.shed  from  the  rest  of  the  population. 
Byits  earliest  laws  the  revenues  of  the  state  were  divided  into 
three  equal  parts,  of  which  one  went  to  the  priests,  one  to  the 
king,  and  one  to  the  warriors.  Sesostris  seems  to  have  been 
the  great  military  organiser  of  Egypt  Trained  by  his 
father  from  childhood  to  war,  he  early  distinguished  himself 
in  military  expeditions  against  the  Arabians  and  against 
Lybia,  and  mounted  the  tirone  with  visions  of  universal 
conquest.  To  pave  the  way  for  such  schemes,  be  gave 
Egypt  a  military  organisation,  dividing  it  into  thirty-six 
provinces,  and  establishing  a  militia  or  warrior  cla-ss,  called 
Kalasires  and  Harmatopoii,  to  each  of  whom  was  allotted 
land  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  himself  and  his  family. 
These  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  vast  army,  amounting, 
according  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  to  600,000  infantry,  24,000 
cavalry,  and  27,000  war  chariots,  with  which  he  undertook 
the  conquest  of  the  world.  We  read  that  the  command  of 
this  army  was  given  to  the  companions  of  the  king,  who, 
like  himself,  had  been  trained  to  arms  under  his  father,  and 
that  a  strict  discipline  was  maintained  and  a  military  code 
established  which  forbade  corporal  punishment,  appealing 
to  the  higher  instincts  of  the  soldier ;  but  of  the  details  of 
organisation  and  administration  by  which  so  vast  an  army 
was  moved  and  fed  we  can  learn  little.  With  this  army, 
aided  by  a  powerful  tieet,  Sesostris  first  subdued  Ethiopia, 
and  then  extended  his  conquests  eastward  as  far  as  the 
Ganges ;  thence  turning  northwards  and  westwards,  he 
swept  over  the  Punjab,  tTie  table-land  of  Tartary,  and  the 
north  shores  of  the  Caspian,  and  descended  through  Sar- 
matia  and  Dacia  into  Thrace.  FinaUy,  he  overran  Asia 
Minor,  and  having  conquered  the  Assyrian  empire  and 
seated  himself  on  the  throne  of  Ninus  and  Semiramis, 
returned  in  triumph  to  Egj^pt  after  a  nine  years'  absence, 
and  devoted  the  rest  of  his  life  to  the  peace  and  prosperity 
of  his  kingdom.  Such  are  the  accounts  handed  down  by 
the  ancient  historians;  and  if  any  faith  is  to  be  attached 
to  them,  it  seems  clear  that  he  did  actually  raise  and  main- 
tain large  armies,  and  with  them  carry  oat  prolonged  and 
distant  expeditions,  extending  over  several  years,  without 
interrupting  the  industry  and  progress  of  his  own  country — 
facts  which  in  themselves  prove  a  high  degree  of  national 
and  military  organisation.    ■ 

The  martial  spirit  of  Eg5"pt,  however,  seems  to  have 
expired  with  its  first  and  greatest  conqueror,  and  as  a  nation 
it  has  distinguished  itself  in  the  arts  of  peace  rather  than 
those  of  war:  the  country  became  the  prey  of  conquerors 
and  the  battle-field  of  other  nations,  and  the  palm  of 
military  supremacy  passed  successively  into  the  hands  of 
the  Assyrians,  the  Babylonians,  the  Medes,  and  the  Per- 
sians. The  first  two  nations  present  no  special  features 
in  their  military  systems;  their  armies,  like  those  of  Egypt, 
consisted  mainly  of  infantryv  horsemen  and  chariots  form- 
ing but  a  small  though  highly-priced  element.  But  the 
Persian  empire  introduces  us  to  a  more  highly  developed 
military  organisation,  and  a  system  of  standing  armies 
closely  resembling  those  of  modem  times.     Prawn  from  a 
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oardy  and  nomadic  race,  its  armies  at  first  consisted  mainly 
o(  cavalry,  and  owed  much  of  their  success  to  the  conse- 
quent ease  and  rapidity  of  tlieir  movements.  Constantly 
extending  their  power  by  fresh  conquests,  the  warliko  Per- 
sians established  tDemsclves  as  garrisons  in  the  subjected 
provinces,  gladly  exchanging  their  own  barren  mountain 
lauds  for  these  rich  and  fertile  countries,  and  for  some  time 
remained  a  distinctly  conquering  and  military  race.  Their 
empire  attained  its  highest  power  under  Cyrus  and  Cam- 
byses;  the  former,  the  founder  of  the  great  Persian  empire, 
nniting  on  his  head  the  crowns  of  Babylon.  Media,  and 
I'ersia,  while  the  latter  still  further  extended  the  empire  by 
the  confiuestof  Egypt.  Cyrus  .seems  to  have  been  the  founder 
iif  that  complete  military  organisation  of  which  we  gather 
details  from  Xenopbon  and  other  Writers.  To  each  pro- 
vince of  the  empire  was  allotted  a  certain  number  of 
soldiers  as  garrison  or  standing  army.  These  treops, 
formed  origjually  of  native  Persians  only,  were  called  the 
king's  troops.  They  comprised  two  classes :  the  one 
devoted  exclusively  to  garrisoning  the  fortified  towns  and 
castles,  the  other  distributed  throughout  the  country.  To 
each  province  was  appointed  a  military  commander, 
responsible  for  the  number  and  efficiency  of  the  troops  in 
his  district;  while  the  satrap,  a  civil  governor,  was  answer- 
able for  their  subsistence  and  pay.  Annual  musters  of 
these  troops  were  held  either  by  the  king  in  person  or  by 
generals  deputed  for  the  purpose,  and  invested  with  full 
powers.  This  organisation  seems  to  have  fully  answered 
•ts  original  purpose,  that  of  holding  a  vast  empire 
icquired  by  conquest,  and  promptly  repelling  inroads 
or  putting  down  insurrections.  But  when  a  great 
foreign  war  was  contemplated,  the  standing  army  was 
Rugmeuted  by  a  levy  throughout  the  empire,  and  each 
province  and  tributary  nation  furnished  its  quota  of 
men,  horses,  and  provisions.  The  extent  of  the  em- 
pire made  such  a  levy  a  matter  of  time.  Thus  the 
preparations  for  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes  took 
three  whole  years;  and  the  heterogeneous  and  un- 
organised mass  of  men  of  all  nations  so  brought  together 
was  a  source  of  weakness  rather  than  strength.  That  the 
warlike  Persians,  whose  reputation  rose  so  high  under 
Cyrus,  who  were  distinguished  for  their  powers  of  endur- 
ance, and  a  daring  courage  which  despised  stratagem  and 
delighted  in  single  combats,  should  within  a  century  have 
failed  so  disgracefully  against  the  Greeks,  has  often  been 
matter  of  wonder.  Something,  doubtless,  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  their  reputation  was  won  over  effeminate  races, 
very  different  from  their  later  antagonists  ;  something  also 
to  the  degeneracy  induced  among  themselves  by  years  of 
success  and  luxury.  But  it  must  also  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  vast  hosts  over  which  the  Greeks  gained  such 
easy  victories  comprised  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
true  Persians — of  the  race  which  had  given  Cyrus  his  con- 
quests. The  cavalry  alone  seems  to  have  retained  its  national 
character,  and  with  it  something  of  its  high  reputation,  even 
to  the  days  of  Alexander.  Nevertheless,  the  first  contact 
between  the  Asiatic  and  the  Greek  proved  that  the  crown 
of  military  glory  had  passed  to  the  western  nation. 

The  earliest  knowledge  we  have  of  the  military  institu- 
tions of  the  Greeks  is  derived  from  the  pages  of  Homer. 
l"hey  are  glimpses  only  that  we  obtain,  but  they  suffice  to 
distinguish  many  of  their  characteristics.  Their  compact 
formations  and  subordination  and  silence  in  the  ranks  are 
contrasted  with  the'  looser  formation  and  noisy  attacks  of 
the  Trojans.  .  Their  armies  consisted  almost  entirely  of 
infantry.  The  leaders  fought  either  on  foot,  like  the  rest, 
or  from  chariots :  and  single  combats  between  the  chiefs 
on  the  two  sides  were  common,  and  often  served  to  open 
the  battle.  ts.We  have  sketched  for  us  the  traits  of  a  hardy, 
independent,  enterprising  n/x.  sometiines  cruel  and  quarrel- 


some, but  gallant,  high-spirited,  and  intelligent,  and  well 
fitted  to  become  distingui.shed  as  soldiers.  How  these 
qualities  were  developed,  till  th3  Greek  armies  and  Greek 
tactics  acquired  a  renown  which  has  lasted  to  our  day,  we 
learn  from  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  and  Solon,  and  from  the 
ample  details  handed  down  by  Xenophon,  Thucydidc^ 
and  other  historians. 

By  the  laws  of  Athens  every  free  man  was  liable  to  mili  *  a>nia, 
tary  service.  It  was  not  only  his  duty  but  his  distinction  and 
privilege.  The  slafe  worked,  the  freeman  devoted  his  time 
to  military  exercises  and  to  the  gymnasium.  At  eighteen 
his  name  was  enrolled  on  the  list  of  fighting  men  ;  for  two 
years  his  duties  were  confined  to  home  service,  and  especi- 
ally to  the  guarding  of  Athens ;  from  his  twentieth  to  his 
fortieth  year  ho  was  liable  to  service  wherever  the  good  of 
the  state  might  require.  The  collectors  of  taxes,  the 
singers  at  some  theatres,  and  a  few  others,  were  alone 
exempted.  The  only  privilege  granted  to  the  wealthy  was 
that  of  serving  in  the  cavalry.  The  infantry,  of  which  the 
army  was  mainly  composed,  consisted  of  three  classes. 
Fiist  were  the  heavy  troops,  "  hoplitai,"  armed  with  a 
spear,  a  dagger,  a  corslet,  and  a  large  oval  shield.  These 
formed  the  phalanx  or  main  line  of  battle,  and  were  com- 
posed ontirely  of  free  citizens,  natives  of  Attica.  Secondly, 
the  light  troops,  "  psiloi,"  armed  witli  javelins,  but  carrj'ing 
little  defensive  armour,  and  no  shields.  These  were  des- 
tined for  skirmishing  and  covering  the  movements  of  the 
phalanx,  and  were  mostly  slaves,  who  followed  their 
masters,  serving  among  the  "  hoplitai,"  to  war.  Thirdly, 
there  were  "gumnetai,"  or  irregular  light  troops,  carrying 
no  defensive  armour,  but  provided  with  javelins,  bows 
and  arrows,  and  slings,  to  harass  the  enemy ;  these  usually 
consisted  of  slaves  or  foreign  troops. "  Besides  these  there 
was  another  class,  "peltastai,"  so  called  from  the  light 
shield  or  target  (petta)  which  they  carried,  and  inter- 
mediate between  the  "hoplitai"  and  "psiloi"'  The  cavalry 
consisted  entirely  of  the  wealthier  Athenians,  and  was 
intelligent  and  enterprising.  Each  of  the  tribes  of  Athene 
had  its  own  mihtary  commander,  chosen  from  itself, 
and  elected  for  the  year  only ;  and  an  Athenian  army 
thus  obeyed  ten  chiefs  ("  etiategoi  ")  of  equal  rank. 
These  commanded  by  turns  for  the  day,  while  the  tea 
together  formed  a  council  of  war  to  consult  and  decide  in 
cases  of  emergency.  Practically  the  inconvenience  of  such 
a  system  was  obviated  by  leaving  nine  of  the  ten  behind, 
or  by  the  appointment  of  a  "  polemarch,"  a  sort  of  per- 
manent chief  of  the  staff,  who  carried  great  weight  in  the 
councils. 

The  Spartans  owed  much  of  their  si)ecially  soldierly  Span* 
qualities  to  the  institutes  of  Lycurgus,  which  had  for  their 
aim  to  form  a  nation  of  warriors,  and  develop  to  the 
utmost  those  physical  and  moral  qualities  which  render 
men  invincible.  Discipline,  unquestioning  obedience,  un- 
complaining endurance,  and  contempt  of  danger,  were  the 
principles  inculcated  on  the  young  Spartan  from  his 
earliest  years,  while  his  body  was  strengthened  by  every 
exercise  and  trained  to  every  fatigue.  As  with  the 
Athenians,  military  service  was  the  first  duty  of  every 
citizen  of  Sparta.  The  age  of  enrolment  was  twenty 
instead  of  eighteen;  but  the  service  lasted  till  sixty,  and 
was  more  severe.  In  peace  as  in  war,  the  Spartan  lived 
as  if  in  presence  of  the  enemy.  War  time  was,  indeed, 
his  relaxation,  for  he -was  then  accompanied  by  slaves, 
carriages,  and  beasts  of  burden,  and  relieved  of  every 
labour  or  fatigue,  to  keep  him  fresh  for  battle.  Cavalry 
was  held  in  disrepute  in  Sparta;  their  infantry  Was  formed 


^  The  dl.<ttinction  between  the  psiloi  and  the  peltastai  is  not  clear, 
and  it  would  almost  seem  that  they  were  the  same  claM  of  troops,  the 
first  name  beiog  applied  to  them  when  used  aa  light  troopa,  thfi  Rcctmrl 
when  formod  in  close  order  and  attached  to  the  uhalanx. 
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in  five  '•  moras,"  oi  regiments,  corresponding  to  the  live 
tribes ;  later,  a  sixth,  which  included  a  small  force  of  cavalry, 
was  added.  The  armies  were  iisuaUy  commanded  by  the 
kings  of  Sparta ;  when  one  only  was  formed,  one  king 
remained  at  home.  The  king  was  accompanied  by  a  body- 
guard, comprising  the  winners  of  the  prizes  at  the  athletic 
games,  and  had  attached  to  him  two  polemarchs,  or  chief 
staff  officers,  and  three  administrative  officers,  who  relieved 
him  of  aU  care  of  details,  leaving  him  free  to  devote  his 
mind  to  the  great  task  of  his  command. 

The  phalanx,  formed  of  the  hoplitai,  or  heavy-armed 
infantry,  drawn  up  eight  deep,  was  the  basis  of  all  Greek 
tactics.'  The  Spartan  and  Athenian  phalanx  differed 
slightly  in  interior  organisation  and  subdivision,  but  the 
general  principles  were  the  same.  For  marching  and 
manoeuvring  the  ranks  stood  at  open  order,  that  is,  6  feet 
apart ;  for  attack  at  close  order,  or  3  feet  apart ,  and  for 
defence  at  locked  order,  or  H  feet  apart.  The  number  of 
men  in  each  phalanx,  and  the  number  of  phalanxes  into 
which  the  battle-array  was  divided,  varied  according  to 
circumstances ;  but  from  2000  to  4000  seems  to  have 
been  the  usual  strength  of  a  phalanx.  The  peltastai  and 
light  troops  and  the  cavalry  formed  round  or  in  rear  of  the 
phaJanx  ;  the  light  troops  remaining  in  front  and  harassing 
the  enemy  till  the  actual  moment  of  collision,  and  then 
falling  back  to  the  flanks  or  rear.  In  counting  the  forces 
engaged  in  a  battle,  it  was  usual  to  reckon  only  the 
hojjtiiai,  who  answered  to  the  knights  and  men-at-arms 
of  the  Middle  Ages  ;  but  the  peltastai  and  light  troops 
generally  equalled,  and  often  considerably  exceeded,  the 
former  in  numbers.  The  Athenian  phalanx  was  less  com- 
pact  than  that  of  Sparta,  but  more  formidable  in  its  attack, 
the  offensive  being  best  suited  to  the  national  character  of 
the  former,  while  the  passive  courage  and  endurance  of  the 
latter  shone  especially  in  the  defensive.  At  Marathon 
and  in  subsequent  battles  the  Athenians  advanced  to  the 
attack  at  a  run,  while  the  advance  of  the  Spartans  was 
always  deliberate  and  slow.  The  Thebans,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Epaminondas,  modified  the  phalanx,  forming  it  on 
a  narrower  front,  with  greater  depth,  and  the  soldiers 
standing  so  close  in  the  ranks  that  they  could  not  turn. 
This  gave  more  weight  at  the  point  of  impact,  and  the 
Theban  column  of  attack,  fifty  deep,  crushed  the  Lacede- 
monian phalanx,  only  eight  deep,  when  opposed  to  it  at 
Leuctra  and  Mantiusea.  Xenophon  compares  the  effect  to 
that  of  a  heavy  vessel  striking  a  light  one  amidships  with 
her  bow,  and  dashing  her  to  pieces  by  the  collision.  The 
Macedonian  phalanx  was  a  combination  and  adaptation  of 
the  various  earlier  Greek  forms. 

The  Greek  armies  were  essentially  militia.  A  few  guards 
■ind  garrisons  were  maintained,  but  no  standing  armies  like 
those  of  Persia;  and  the  troops  by  whom  such  perfection 
in  tactics  was  attained,  and  such  brilliant  victories  wero 
won,  were  only  called  under  arms  when  occasion  required, 
and  returned  to  their  civil  life  when  the  danger  was  over. 
By  constant  wars,  however,  this  militia  had  acquiied  all 
the  character  of  a  regular  army;  and  the  Spartan  forces 
especially  differed  only  in  not  receiving  pay  for  their  ser- 
vices. Beyond  their  own  country  the  warlike  reputation 
and  soldierly  qualities  of  the  Greeks  made  them  highly 
prized  as  mercenaries,  and  large  nxunbers  adopted  that 
profession.  Thus  we  hear  of  Greek  troops  in  the  pay  of 
the  Egyptian  kings  in  the  time  of  Cambyses,  and  later  the 
garrisons  of  the  Persian  towns  in  Asia  Minor  were  mainly 
famished  by  them ;  while  Xenophon  and  the  ten  thousand 
Greeks  who  engaged  under  Cyrus  the  Younger  did  more  to 
spread  the  fame  of  the  arms  of  Greece  than  even  the  great 
rictories  of  Marathon  and  Plat»a.  and,  by  exposing  the 
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weakness  ox  tlie  Persian  empire,  paved  the  way  for  tho 
future  conquests  of  Alexander. 

Macedon,  inhabited  by  rude  but  hardy  shepherds  and 
hunters,  and  far  behind  its  southern  neighbours  in  civilisa- 
tion, had  made  no  mark  in  history  tiU  Philip  ascended  its 
throne.  But  this  monarch,  who  combined  the  highest 
military  qualities  with  a  far-seeing  shrewdness  which  was 
fettered  by  no  strict  principles  of  honour,  had  no  sooner 
established  himself  than  he  devoted  all  his  energies  to 
raising  the  military  power  of  his  country  and  extending 
his  authority.  The  experience  of  his  wars  with  the 
Athenians  and  other  nations  of  Greece  taught  him  that  he 
could  only  overcome  them  by  a  discipline  and  training 
superior  to  their  own,  and  he  early  saw  that  such  was 
not  to  be  given  to  a  mere  militia  force.  He  set  himself, 
therefore,  to  form  a  standing  army,  to  which  he  gave  au 
organisation,  copied,  but  improved,  from  that  of  his  adver- 
saries. By  force  of  arms,  by  treachery,  or  by  policy,  he 
increased  his  power  and  influence  till  it  embraced  all 
Greece ;  and  he  was  about  to  make  war  on  Persia  at  the 
head  of  her  united  armies  when  his  death  put  an  end  to 
his  ambitious  projects.  But  his  son  Alexander  had  all  his 
father's  military  genius  and  ambition,  and  at  the  sr.me 
time  inherited  the  instrument  he  required  in  the  highly- 
trained  army  so  carefully  prepared.  Within  a  year  he  had 
chastised  the  Thracians  in  the  north,  stamped  out  the 
Greek  revolt  by  the  storming  and  destruction  of  Thebes, 
and  received  at  Corinth  from  the  representatives  of  the 
southern  states  the  chief  command  over  their  united  forces ; 
and  in  the  following  year  crossed  the  Hellespont  at  the 
head  of  an  army  of  35,000  men,  and  commenced  that 
career  of  conquest  which  was  not  to  cease  till  he  had 
carried  his  victorious  arms  over  India,  and  founded  the 
largest  empire  the  world  had  yet  known.  The  army  with 
which  these  astonishing  campaigns  were  won  was  composed 
of  native-born  Macedonians,  of  their  allies,  and  of  mer- 
cenaries. The  infantry  was  divided  into  heavy  and  light 
armed,  the  peltastai  now  forming  a  most  important  part 
of  the  force,  besides  auxiliaries  or  irregular  troops.  None 
but  native  Greeks  were  admitted  into  the  phalanx  or  the 
cavalry.  The  cavalry,  which  was  more  numerous  than 
that  of  the  Spaitans  or  Athenians,  was  also  divided  into 
heavy  and  light ;  the  former  cariying  horse  armour  as 
well  as  body  armour.  The  actual  force  with  which  Alex- 
ander crossed  the  Granicus,  the  frontier  line,  was  30,000 
infantry  and  4500  cavalry,  of  whom  about  12,000  were 
Macedonians,  5000  foreign  mercenaries,  and  the  remainder 
Greeks  and  allies.  Special  attention  was  paid  to  recruit- 
ing, generals  being  left  behind  to  attend  to  it,  and 
numerous  reinforcements  were  sent  to  Alexander  during 
his  expeditions,  so  that  at  the  battle  of  Arbela  his  army 
amounted  to  at  least  60,000  men.  The  tactical  organisa- 
tion of  his  army  was  adopted  from  the  Greeks.  The  Mace- 
donian graud  phalanx,  as  finally  foi-med  by  Alexander, 
numbered  16,384  heavy -armed  infantry:  it  was  formed  16 
deep,  each  file  of  16  men  forming  a  lochia  under  alochaffos, 
who  led  the  file,  and  thus  became  the  front  rank  man. 
These  files  were  variously  grouped.  Thus  two  files  formed 
a  dilochie,  four  a  tetrarchie,  two  tetrarchies  a  iaxiarchie, 
under  a  taxiarch  or  centurion,  <tc;  and  32  taxiarchies,  or 
256  files,  formed  a  simple  phalanx  of  4096  men.  Four  of 
these,  with  a  due  proportion  of  peltastai,  light  troops,  and 
cavalry,  formed  the  grand  phalanx.  The  depth  of  16  was 
chosen  as  giving  greater  solidity  than  the  Spartan  phalanx, 
while  admitting  of  more  subdivision.  To  form  a  solid 
column  the  phalanx  was  doubled,  giving  a  depth  of  32 ; 
to  extend  its  front,  its  depth  could  be  reduced  to  one-half, 
still  offering  a  firm  line.  The  principal  weapon  was  the 
sarissa  or  pike.  24  feet  long,  of  which  18  feet  extended 
beyond  the  giasp.      Thus  the  pike  heads  of  six  rank:; 
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projected  beyond  the  front,  and  formed  that  oristling 
mass  of  spears  which  gave  the  phalau:c  its  formidable 
appearance.  The  proportion  of  peltastai,  cavalry,  and 
irregular  troops  attached  to  the  grand  phalanx  varied 
alightly,  but  as  a  rule  the  total  about  equalled  that  of  the 
phalanx  Of  these,  the  peltastai  would  form  one-half,  the 
cavalry  and  irregular  troops  about  a  quarter  each.  Thus 
the  total  strength  of  a  grand  phalarix  and  its  auxiliaries 
amounted  to  about  32,000  men,  and  Alexander's  army  at 
Arbela  was  formed  of  two  such.  The  Macedonian  phalanx 
was  the  crowning  point  of  Greek  militarj'  organisation, 
and  therefore  has  been  described  at  some  length;  but  a  still 
greater  military  power  was  already  rising  in  the  West, 
before  whose  legions  the  phalanx  itself  collapsed,  and  to 
this  it  is  now  time  to  turn. 

The  early  or  legendary  period  of  Roman  history  is 
enveloped  in  a  darkness  which  hides  the  rise  and  first 
development  of  those  institutions  which  ultimately  gave 
to  Kome  the  empire  of  the  world.  Her  earliest  military 
organisation  is  attributed  to  Romulus,  who  grouped  the 
great  families  or  clans  ("gentes")  in  three  tribes;  each 
required  to  furnish  1000  foot  soldiers  and  100  cavalry, 
and  in  the  force  so  raised  is  traced  the  origin  of  the 
Roman  legion.  But  it  is  to  Servius  TuUius  that  the 
legend  assigns  the  great  cla.«ification,  lasting  to  the  time 
of  the  Caesars,  according  to  which  the  burdens  and  duties 
of  military  service  were  determined.  The  whole  popula- 
tion was  numbered  and  divided,  according  to  wealth,  into 
six  classes ;  the  class  detennining  the  amount  of  war-tribute 
to  be  paid  by  the  citizen,  his  position  in  the  army,  and  the 
armour  he  had  to  pro^-ide.  The  legionary  infantrj-,  Triarii, 
Principes,  Hastati,^  were  usually  drawn  from  the  first  four 
classes;  the  light  troops,  "  Velites,"  from  the  fifth;  while  the 
sixth  and  poorest  class  was  exempted  from  all  military 
service  and  from  the  tribute.  For  voting  purposes  and  for 
enrolment  these  classes  were  subdivided  into  centuries;  and 
a  certain  number  of  special  centuries  of  "  equites  "  were 
formed  from  the  patricians  and  niost  wealthy  citizens,  who 
were  required  to  provide  horses  as  well  as  armour,  and 
formed  the  cavalry  of  the  legion.  Every  five  years  a  fresh 
census  was  held,  and  the  classification  according  to  property 
revised.  Liability  to  service  commenced  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  and  lasted  vmtil  forty-six ;  and  no  Roman 
citizen  could  aspire  to  any  office  until  he  had  served  ten 
years  in  the  infantry  or  five  in  the  cavalry.  The  manner 
of  raising  the  annual  lei-y  of  troops  is  minutely  described 
by  PolybiuB.  Immediately  after  the  election  of  the  consuls, 
twenty-four  mih'tary  tribunes  were  chosen  from  among  the 
citizens  of  longest  and  most  distinguished  service.  The 
consuls  having  published  the  day  on  which  all  persons 
liable  to  service  were  to  assemble  at  the  capital,  the  mili- 
tary tribunes  were  apportioned  to  the  several  legions. 
The  magistrates  then  proceeded  to  choose  from  the  dififerent 
tribes,  in  order  determined  by  lot,  those  most  fit  for  mili- 
tary service,  and  sent  them,  in  groups  corresponding  to  the 
number  of  legions,  before  the  military  tribunes,  who 
selected  in  turn  for  their  several  legions  till  the  required 
numbers  were  raised.  The  conscripts  then  took  the  mili- 
tary oath,  tacramentum,  and  were  dismissed  until  the 
appointed  muster-daj,  when  the  legion  was  formed  and 
organised.  The  youngest  and  poorest  were  made  Velites, 
the  next  in  age  Hastati,  the  most  powerful  were  selected 
for  the  Principes,  and  the  oldest  or  richest  reserved  for  the 
Triarii.  The  legion  was  commonly  composed  of  600 
Triarii,  1200  Principes,  1200  Hastati,  and  1200  Velites, 


•  11>e  "Hastati,"  eo  called  from  the  "hasta,"  or  spear,  were  com- 
faratJTely  lightly  armed,  and  usually  formed  the  first  rank  of  the  line 
of  battle  ;  the  "  Principes,"  heavily  armed,  formed  the  second  rank 
■od  the  "  Triarii,"  armed  with  shields,  body  armoor,  and  short  heaiy 
•pear'"--' — "'   '  — 


the  "  Triarii,"  armed  with  shields,  body  armour,  j 
■  ("jpilom  "),  firmed  a  third  nuik  or  reserve. 


with  300  cavalry, — making  a  total  strength  of  4500  ;  the 
number  of  Velites,  however,  often  varied  consiticrably. 
AVhen  the  classification  was  completed,  the  three  classes  of 
Triarii,  Principes,  and  Hastati  were  divided  into  ten 
manipuli  or  companies  each,  and  the  cavalry  into  ten 
turmiE  or  troops ;  while  the  Velites  were  distributed  among 
the  thirty  manipuli.  A  first  and  second  centurion  was 
then  chosen  and  appointed  to  each  manipulus ;  and  thei^e 
again  chose  each  two  "  ensigns "  from  their  manipulL 
The  centurions  ranked  among  themselves  according  to  the 
class  to  which  they  belonged ;  thus  a  centurion  of  Triarii 
ranked  above  one  of  Principes  or  Hastati,  and  the  first 
centurion  of  each  class  conunanded  the  whole  of  his  cla.'s 
or  one  of  the  lines  of  battle  of  the  legion.  Originally 
Roman  citizens  only,  belonging  to  the  five  upper  classes, 
were  admitted  in  the  army,  and  the  soldier  equipped  him- 
self at  his  own  cost,  and  received  no  pay.  Afterwards, 
the  socii  or  allies  of  Rome  were  included  in  her  armies, 
and  in  the  time  of  Polybius  a  consular  anny  consisted 
usually  of  two  legions,  or  9000  Roman  soldiers  and  about 
the  same  number  of  allies  or  socii.  But  under  the  pressure 
of  the  great  Punic  wars  the  consular  armies  were  often 
doubled:  at  Cannae  two  double  consular  armies,  or  nearly 
80,000  men,  were  brought  together;  and  at  one  period  of 
the  second  Punic  war  as  many  as  23  legions  were  raised 
The  system  of  payment,  too,  dating  from  the  prolonged  siegf 
of  Veii,  removed  the  reasons  for  exempting  the  poor  from 
military  service,  and  they  were  included  in  the  levies, 
though  usually  detailed  to  the  navy  as  an  inferior  service. 
Finally,  when  civil  wars  had  shaken  the  old  institutions, 
and  everything  was  sacrificed  to  faction  and  party  spirit, 
even  slaves  and  criminals  were  enrolled,  and  the  whole 
character  of  the  army  was  changed.  Other  causes  also 
tended  to  the  same  result.  The  system  of  raising  the 
consular  armies  annually,  and  disbanding  them  at  the  con- 
clusion of  each  campaign,  required  to  be  modified  when 
distant  wars  were  undertaken  :  legions  were  kept  perma- 
nently under  arms,  and  recruited  annually  by  levies  sent 
from  Rome ;  ambitious  generals  found  excuses  for  not  dis- 
banding the  armies  to  which  they  owed  their  power,  and 
by  degrees  a  standing  army  was  established ;  and  these 
changes  in  the  character  of  the  army  were  accompanied  by 
corresponding  changes  in  its  organisation  and  tactics.  The 
distinction  between  the  three  ranks  became  gradually 
effaced,  and  the  three  corresponding  manipuli  were 
merged  in  the  cohort.  The  legion  was  no  longer  divided 
into  three  lines  and  thirty  manipuli,  but  into  ten  cohorts, 
and  its  force  was  raised  from  4000  to  6000  men.  The 
manner  of  fighting,  too,  was  gradually  changed,  and  th«N 
Roman  soldier  learned  to  trust  less  to  his  sword  and  heavy 
pilum,  only  useful  at  close  quarters,  and  more  to  javelins 
and  warlike  instruments. 

The  turning-point  in  Roman  military  art  is  commonly 
fixed  about  the  time  of  Marius,  to  whom  the  change  ifi  the 
organisation,  as  well  as  in  the  composition,  of  the  Roman 
armies  is  attributed.  But  the  e^"il  effects  did  not  make 
themselves  felt  immediately,  and  the  legions,  whose  actions 
under  Caesar  shed  the  brightest  lustre  on  the  Roman  arms, 
were  organised  on  the  new  system.  So  long  as  discipline 
and  the  old  military  spirit  remained,  the  Roman  armies 
retained  their  superiority,  whatever  their  tactic?.  This 
spirit  was  too  deeply  implanted  to  die  out  soon  ;  and  when- 
ever men  arose  worthy  to  command  them,  the  Roman 
soldiery  regained  its  reputation.  But  under  a  succession 
of  weak  and  profligate  emperors  all  discipline  was  lost : 
the  legions,  degenerated  into  a  feeble  militia,  sold  the 
empire  which  they  were  incapable  of  defending,  and  ulti- 
mately fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  rude  and  daring  barbarians 
of  the  North. 

The   Roman   armies  owed   their  long  and    remarKaole 
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ascendency  to  tnree  principal  causes  :  discipline ;  care  in 
the  selection,  training,  and  exercise  of  the  soldiers  ;  and 
readiness  in  adopting  improvements,  whether  from  fciends 
•or  foes.  In  the  first  the  Romans  surpassed  all  other 
nations.  The  second  especially  attracted  the  attention 
-of  contemporary  students  of  their  military  institutions; 
Hirtius,  Vegetius,  Josephus,  all  speak  of  the  constant  exer- 
•cises  by  which,  in  peace  as  in  war,  the  Roman  soldier  was 
trained  and  inured  to  war.  "  If,"  says  Josephus,  "  we 
consider  what  a  study  the  Romans  made  of  military  art, 
we  must  confess  that  the  empire  to  which  they  have 
attained  is  not  a  gift  of  fortune,  but  a  reward  of  virtue. 
They  did  not  wait  for  war  to  h;indle  their  arms ;  nor, 
•slumbering  in  the  bosom  of  peace,  move  themselves  only 
when  awakened  by  necessity  :  as  if  their  weapons  were 
born  with  them,  as  if  they  formed  part  of  their  members, 
they  allowed  no  truce  to  exercises ;  and  these  military 
games  are  real  apprenticeship  to  combat.  Each  soldier 
tests  his  strength  and  courage  every  day  ;  thus  battles  are 
neither  new  nor  difficult  to  them  ;  accustomed  to  keep 
"their  places,  disorder  never  arises,  fear  never  troubles  their 
minds,  fatigue  never  exhausts  their  bodies.  They  are 
-certain  to  conqiier,  because  they  are  certain  to  find  enemies 
-tmequal  to  them  ;  and  one  may  say,  -svithout  fear  of  mis- 
take, that  their  exercises  are  battles  without  bloodshed, 
and  their  battles  bloody  exercises."  Josephus  said  truly, 
they  would  never  meet  their  equals.  When  they  fell,  it 
was  not  because  their  adversaries  were  superior,  but  be- 
cause tkey  tbemselves  were  no  longer  what  they  had  been. 

irly  mil  Hitherto  war  haa  been  a  progressive  art.  Each  great 
ry  insti  military  power  succumbed  in  its  turn  to  an  organisation  aad 
o'  ^  science  superior  to  its  own.  But  with  the  fall  of  Rome 
we  seem  to  begin  afresh.  The  nations  by  whom  the  over- 
throw of  this  great  empire  was  effected  were  in  the  condition 
from  wliich  the  Latins  had  emerged  ten  centuries  before  ; 
and  more  than  ten  centuries  elapsed  before  the  lost  ground 
was  regained,  and  such  highly-trained  armies  again  appeared.- 
The  early  institutions  of  the  Frank  and  German  races, 
the  new  masters  of  Europe,  were  those  of  a  free,  proud, 
"B-arlike  people.  The  right  to  bear  arms  was  the  privilege 
•of  the  freeman,  the  mark  of  his  status  in  the  community. 
No  man  could  assume  it  till  publicly  pronounced  worthy, 
a!nd  solemnly  invested  before  the  assembly  of  the  people. 
From  that  time  he  was  never  separated  from  his  arms. 
"The  same  word  (wehr)  denoted  a  weapon  and  a  freeman  ; 
even  his  plot  of  land  (were)  was  named  after  that  by  which 
alone  he  held  it,  and  his  social  existence  ceased  when  no 
longer  able  to  carry  arms  and  mount  his  horse.  Similarly, 
nation  and  army  were  convertible  terras ;  tlie  Longobards 
continued  to  call  themselves  an  army  {Heer)  long  after 
their  settlement  in  Italy.  Their  organisation  was  rude 
and  simple.  The  family  was  the  basis  of  the  social  fabric; 
kindred  families  formed  clans,  and  these  again  confedera- 
tions (Jfarl:penossenscha/t),  to  which  admission  was  only 
obtained  by  common  consent.  Finally,  the  kindred  tribes 
•or  communities  occupying  a  certain  district  (ffau)  formed 
.a  higher  organisation  (yau^ememde),  which  usually  included 
the  whole  of  a  particular  race  or  stock,  and  had  well-de- 
fined natural  boundaries.  For  political  and  military  pur- 
poses the  gau  or  province  was  subdivided  into  "circles" 
4^Kreis)  and  "  hundreds,"  names  which  have  ccfntinued  to 
this  day;  the  latter  calculated  to  include  as  many  house- 
holds as  would  suffice  to  place  a  hundied  warriors  in  the 
field.  Kings  and  commanders  were  elected  and  were 
•entrusted  with  absolute  power  in  w;u-  time,  but  in  peace 
•every  freenaan  claimed  perfect  liberty  ;  all  great  questions 
■were  determined  by  the  people  in  public  assemblj',  and  all 
conquests  were  the  property  of  the  community,  to  be  shared 
^ually   among  them.     It  is  hard  to   imagine  a  greater 


contrast  than  that  between  the  perfect  freedom  and  equality 
of  the  early  German  institutions,  and  the  tyranny  and 
unequal  rights  of  the  feudal  system  which  succeeded  it. 
But  we  can  trace  the  gradual  transition.  From  early  days 
the  most  adventurous  youths  attached  themselves  to  the 
hero  of  the  nation  or  tribe,  to  be  instructed  by  him  in 
peace  and  led  to  victory  in  war.  Thus  each  great  warrior 
collected  round  him  a  bsnd  of  personal  followers — ^retainers, 
whom  he  equipped  with  horses  and  armour,  and  rewarded 
with  a  share  of  the  booty,  and  who  in  return  followed  him 
in  all  expeditions,  and  obeyed  no  law  but  his  word.  When 
conquests  were  effected  by  such  bands,  the  land  was  thfl 
property  of  the  chief,  and  was  distributed  by  him  as  a 
reward  to  his  followers.  Gradually  kings  and  chieftains 
increased  their  retinues,  extending  protection  to  those  who 
obeyed  them,  and  enriching  them  by  grants  of  lands  acquirea 
by  conquest  or  seizure.  These  grants  soon  ceased  to  be  free 
gifts;  rewards  for  past  service,  but  were  held  to  entaJ 
future  service  also  ;  and  the  chiefs  assumed  the  right  to 
revoke  them.  As  the  power  of  the  nobles  and  the  number 
of  their  retainers  increased,  so  did  the  number  and  power 
of  the  independent  freemen  decrease ;  a  prey  to  oppres- 
sion and  exactions  of  all  sorts,  they  attached  themselves 
in  self-defence  to  some  neighbouring  lord,  suiTendering 
their  lands,  and  consenting  to  hold  them  of  him  as  vassals. 
Finally,  the  lords  increased  their  pretensions,  assuming 
the  titles  of  "  suzerains"  or  "  seigneurs,"  claiming  absolute 
authority  over  the  persons  and  property  of  their  vassals, 
and  requiriug  an  oath  of  fealty  fron  them;  and  the  feud; J 
system,  with  ail  its  grinding  tyranny,  was  established. 
Nations  were  broken  up  into  small  seignioralties,  whose 
lords,  at  constant  war  with  each  other,  only  united  to 
resist  any  interference  with  their  privileges ;  and  if  occa- 
sionally a  powerful  ruler  like  Charlemagne  succeeded  foi 
a  time  in  establishing  a  real  government,  it  was  only  per- 
sonal, and  collapsed  as  soon  as  the  strong  hand  was 
removed.  No  great  national  undertakings,  no  great  pro- 
gress in  the  arts  of  peace  or  war,  were  possible  under  sudi 
conditions;  and  it  was  not  till  feudalism  was  nearly  extinct 
t)  at  these  arts  emerged  from  the  darknp.s.s  of  the  Middle 
Ages. 

The  early  Frank  and  German  armies  comprised  the  wnole 
manhood  of  the  nations,  rudely  organised  by  "hundreds," 
or  by  tribes  and  families.  Some  knowledge  of  tactics  had 
been  gained  from  their  adversaries  the  Romans,  and  frum 
deserters  and  escaped  slaves  in  their  ranks;  but  they 
usually  adhered  to  their  own  national  formation,  the  wedge 
shaped  column  of  attack.  The  principal  arm  was  infantiy, 
divided  into  "heavy"  and  "  Hght;"  the  light  infantry  being 
originally  the  elite,  and  trained  to  act  with  the  cavalry, 
but  afterwai-ds  degenerating  into  mere  attendants  of 
the  latter.  The  transition  from  the  national  to  the  feudal 
system  is  seen  in  the  armies  of  Charles  llarteL  Thesa 
consisted  in  part  of  his  personal  followers,  partly  of  mer 
cenaries,  and  partly  of  national  levies.  At  Tours  the  latter 
still  formed  the  great  bulk  of  the  force,  and  fought,  aS  of 
old,  in  heavy  masses  and  with  little  tactical  organisation. 
Under  Charlemagne  armies  became  more  feudal,  the  chiefs 
and  their  retainers  forming  a  larger  proportion,  the  national 
levies  a  much  smaller  one;  and  the  frequent  levies  ordered 
in  his  reign  did  much  to  extinguish  the  class  of  freemen,' 
diiving  them  to  seek  protection  as  vassals  of  the  great 
nobles.  The  true  feudal  armies  were  formed  entirely  of 
the  knights,  men-at-arms,  and  vassals,  who  obeyed  the 
summons  of  their  suzerain,  either  at  the  call  of  the  king, 
or  for  his  own  private  wars,  and  whose  service  lasted 
variously  for  twenty  or  forty  days  or  three  months,  at  the 
end  uf  which  the  anny  disbanded  and  returned  home. 

The  change  in  the  constitution  of  armies  was  accom- 
pauied  by  changes  in  their  armament     As  the  equalitj 
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of  l)ie  old  frcomcn  gave  place  to  the  classification  bf  the 
people  into  lords,  gentlemen,  and  serfs,  corresponding  dis- 
tinctions iu  arms  and  equipment  followed;  the  horseman 
became  the  representative  of  the  upper  classes,  the  foot 
soldier  of  the  serfs  and  peasants.  The  feudal  system  could 
Only  be  maintained  by  the  superior  fighting  power  of  the 
fuliijg  class.  All  that  money  and  art  could  do  was  there- 
fore lavished  on  the  equipment  of  the  lord  and  his  imme- 
liate  retainers,  while  the  peasant  remained  ill-armed  and 
:omparatively  defenceless.  The  strength  of  armies  was 
neasured  by  the  number  of  men-at-arms.  *  Efforts  to  arm 
/lid  train  the  mass  of  the  people  commonly  originated  with 
Ihe  kings,  in  their  desire  to  form  a  more  national  force 
than  the  semi-independent  feudal  levies,  and  received 
taal^  encouragement  from  the  nobles.  When  they  suc- 
teeded  it  was  a  sign  of  weakness  in  the  feudal  chiefs,  and 
df  a  more  popular  government.  In  no  country  were  the 
bwer  orders  so  warlike  and  used  to  arms  as  in  England; 
tnd  historians  have  shown  how  essentially  popular  was  the 
hile  even  of  our  most  absolute  monarchs. 

Two  characteristics  of  feudalism  were  especially  adverse 
to  progress  in  military  art:  the  undue  preponderance  given 
to  one  arm,  numerically  weak;  and  the  impossibility  of 
anity  of  action  or  combined  organisation  among  so  many 
independent  and  rival  authorities.  Among,  the  causes 
fending  to  bring  about  a  better  military  system  must  be 
reckoned  the  Crusctdes,  those  marvellous  efforts  of  fanaticism 
that  still  excite  a  wonder  and  admiration  mixed  with  pity. 
It  is  true  they  left  no  mark  at  all  proportionate  to  the 
vastness  of  the  efforts.  The  armies  of  the  Crusaders,  as 
they  took  the  field,  were  mere  tumultuary  masses,  as 
destitute  of  order  and  discipline  as  their  leaders  were 
iijnorant  of  military  science.  But  for  the  first  time  large 
bodies  were  kept  continuously  under  arms,  and  some 
sort  of  organisation  necessarily  developed  itself.  The 
knights  and  leaders  becoming  conscious  of  their  own 
numerical  weakness,  bestowed  more  care  on  the  arms  and 
discipline  of  their  men,  and  learnt  their  value;  and  the  first 
true  infantry  of  the  feudal  times  dates  from  the  Crusades. 
An  event  of  very  different  character,  but  not  less  exer- 
cising a  most  important  influence,  was  the  grant  of  the 
franchise  to  cities  and  towns,  resorted  to  by  Louis  VI. 
pf  France  in  1135  to  establish  a  counterpoise  to  the  power 
pf  the  barons,  and  afterwards  adopted  in  Germany  and 
England.  These  enfranchised  cities  raised  their  own  levies 
[mi/ice  des  communes),  and  thus  furnished  the  king  with  a 
military  force  independent  of  and  antagonistic  to  the 
feudatories,  and  consisting  mainly  of  an  infantry  superior 
in  quality  to  the  feudal  vassals.  Another  cause  was  the 
Ever-increasing  employment  of  mercenaries,  due  partly  to 
the  growing  wealth  and  luxury  which  made  personal  ser- 
vice irksome,  partly  to  the  proved  unfitness  of  feudal 
irmies  for  continuous  operations.  Lastly  came  the  inven- 
tion of  g\inpowder,  which,  though  it  exercised  no  imme- 
fliate  effect  on  tactics,  and  had  little  to  do  with  the  over- 
throw of  feudalism,  ultimately  revolutionised  the  whole  art 
of  war. 

The  fall  of  feudalism  as  a  military  system,  though 
gradual,  as  all  such  changes  are,  may  be  said  to  have  been 
jxccomplished  in  the  middle  of- the  15th  century.  Two 
events  occurring  about  that  time  gave  it  its  death-blow — 
the  defeat  of  the  Burgundian  chivalry  by  Swiss  infantry  in 
the  three  successive  battles  of  Granson,  Morat,  and  Nancy; 
and  the  establishment  of  "  compagnies  d^ordonnance"  by 
Charles  VII.  of  France.  The  first  destroy«d  f«r  ever  the 
oyerwhelming  prestige  attached  to  the  mailed  horsemen,  and 
restored  infantry  to  the  place  which  it  had  held  in  ancient 
onjiics,  and  has  never  lost  since;  from  the  second  dates 
the  origin  of  standing  armies  in  Europe.  Charles  VI. 
•ad. already  sought  to  substitute  a  permanent   national 


Oreo  for  the  foreign  mercenaries,  who  were  as  great  a  curso 
to  their  employers  as  to  their  enemies;  but  the  attempt 
was  interrupted  by  his  insanity,  followed  immediately  by 
internal  discord  and  disastrous  wars  with  England.  It 
was  not  till  sixty  years  later  that  Charles  VII.,  having 
firmly  established  his  power  by  a  series  of  successes  over 
the  English,  carried  out  his  father's  idea;  and  (in  1-145) 
organised  fifteen  "compagnies  d'ordonnance"  to  be  main- 
tained in  peace  as  well  as  in  war.  Each  company  con- 
sist ;d  of  100  men-at-arms,  or  "lancers,"  with  their  attend- 
ants, viz.,  squire,  groom  or  batman,  and  three  archers — 
the  whole  force  amounting  to  9000  men.  Three  years 
later,  he  organised  a  corresponding  force  of  infantry, 
16,000  strong,  named  franc-archers.  The  superiority  of  a 
standing  army  over  an  assemblage  of  feudal  militia  was  soon 
proved,  and  other  states  imitated  the  example  of  Franco. 
A  change  took  place  in  the  military  system  of  Europe; 
the  practice  of  calling  out  the  feudal  contingent  ceased, 
and  pennanently  paid  troops,  regularly  disciplined  and 
organised,  were  substituted  for  them.  These  troops  were 
not  always  national.  At  first  they  were  largely  composed 
of  the  old  bands  of  wandering  mercenaries;  but  the  pro- 
portion of  foreigners  decreased  as  the  feudal  spirit  gave 
way  to  a  m(.re  national  one. 

The  development  of  the  new  system  may  be  dated  from 
the  beginning  of  the  16th  century.  Armies,  no  longer 
undisciplined  feudal  levies,  were  permanently  organised  in 
companies  and  in  regiments.'  The  use  of  fire-arms  became 
general,  though  it  was  long  before  the  pike  was  entirely  sup- 
planted. The  distinctive  duties  and  value  of  cavalry  and 
infantry  wore  recognised,  and  regular  tactics  introduced! 
for  the  different  arms,  the  battalion  (onginally  battaglia, 
battle  array)  becoming  the  recognised  tactical  unit  for 
infantry,  as  distinguished  from  the  administrative  organisa- 
tion by  regiments  and  companies.  "  Articles  of  war  "  were 
issued  to  their  several  armies  by  Ferdinand  of  Spain, 
Francis  L  of  France,  and  Charles  V.^  and  a  regular  disci- 
pline thus  established.  From  this  time  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  great  French  Revolution  but  Lttle  change  took  place  in 
the  manner  of  raising  armies,  though  their  tactical  organi-  I'rognss 
sation  varied  according  to  the  arms  in  use.  Armies  were  nrguniza- 
raised  mainly  by  voluntary  enlistment,  compulsory  levies- ''""• 
being  only  resorted  to  under  pressure  of  war.  Usually  the 
king  or  his  commander-in-chief  contracted  with  a  nobleman, 
of  repute  as  a  warrior,  or  of  large  possessions,  to  raise  a 
regiment — the  nobleman  to  receive  a  certain  sum  down  and 
an  annual  allowance  for  its  maintenance,  and  to  have  the 
command  of  it.  He  in  his  turn  engaged  "captains,"  some  of 
whom  brought  companies  with  them,  others  raised  companies 
under  his  authority,  and  others,  again,  merely  commanded 
the  men  he  himself  had  raised.  Royal  officers,  "  com- 
missaries," were  appointed  to  muster  the^e  regiments 
periodically,  and  see  that  the  colonels  fulfilled  their  share 
of  the  contract;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  issue  the  pay 
and  provide  for  the  subsistence  of  the  forces.  The  regi- 
ments were  sometimes  raised  for  a  fixed  time,  and  disbanded 
at  the  expiration  of  that  time  or  at  the  close  of  the  war; 
but  as  standing  armies  became  general,  they  were  main- 
tained permanently,  the  command  being  transferred  ab 
occasion  required;  and,  as  the  terms  of  the  contract  wer? 
always  favourable  to  the  colonel,  the  command  of  a  regi- 
ment was  a  valuable  piece  of  court  patronage.  The  earliest 
form  of  organisation,  both  in  the  cavalry  and  infantry,  was 
the  company,  originally Tepresen ting  the  group  of  men  wha 
followed  a  knight  to  battle  and  fought  under  his  banner, 
and  later  the  bands  of  mercenaries  who  served  under  a. 
"  captain."  These  companies  were  afterwards  grouped  and 
organised  in  regiments,  but  for  a  long  time  each  company 
continued  to  carry  its  own  banner,  indicating  its  real  origin. 
.  Both  companies  and  regiments  varied  in  strength  according 
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to  the  habits  of  the  country,  and  according  to  the  ■(Ncalth 
or  personal  influence  of  the  leaders.  In  the  days  when 
men  fought  in  compact  masses,  and  one  man's  voice 
could  thus  control  a  large  number,  500  and  even  600 
men  was  not  an  uncommon  strength  for  a  company;  and 
in  some  nations  the  numbers  never  feU  very  low.  In 
France,  however,  the  policy  initiated  by  Richelieu,  and 
afterwards  adhered  to  by  Mazarin  and  Louis  XIV.,  of 
breaking  the  power  of  the  French  nobility,  and  making 
them  followers  and  d.-'pendants  of  the  king,  reacted  on  the 
organisation  of  the  army ;  for  it  was  found  desirable  to 
give  ejnployment  to  as  many  of  the  young  noblemen  as 
possible  in  the  royal  armies,  and  therefore  to  multiply 
the  companies  and  commands,  and  the  French  companies 
sometime.!  fell  as  low  as  30  men.  As  the  undisciplined 
melie  of  feudal  battles  gave  way  to  regular  and  scientific 
tactic!,  the  necessity  of  bodies  of  constant  and  uniform 
strength  was  felt,  and  the  battalion  and  squadron  were 
introduced  as  the  fighting  formations  of  infantry  and  cavalry 
respectively.  Originally  battalions  were  dense  masses  num-  • 
bering  several  thousand  men,  and  composed  of  many  regi- 
ments. As  changes  in  arms  led  to  the  adoption  of  more 
extended  formations,  it  became  necessary  to  subdivide  into 
smaller  fractions,  and  battalions  were  gradually  reduced  in 
size  till  they  became  mere  fractions  of  a  regiment.  Finally, 
when  the  advantages  of  uniform  and  permanent  organisa- 
tion were  more  fully  understood,  and  large  standing  armies 
enabled  such  improvements  to  be  introduced,  regiments 
also  were  made  of  urtiform  strength,  and  the  battalion  be- 
came a  fi.xed  fraction,  usually  one-half  or  one-third  of  a 
regiment,  but  still  retained  its  distinctive  character  as  a 
tactical  unit ;  while  for  administrative  purposes,  Recruiting, 
clothing,  payment,  ko.,  the  regiment  was  the  unit.  Simi- 
larly, the  company  remained  the  lesser  administrativeunit, — 
that  is,  the  captain  was  answerable  for  the  pay,  equipment, 
and  discipline  of  his  company  in  camp  and  quarters;  but 
on  the  parade-ground  or  battle-field  the  battalion  was 
divided  into  a  number  of  equal  divisions  not  necessarily 
corresponding  to  the  companies.  In  Frederick  the  Great's 
time  a  Prussian  battalion  consisted  of  five  (afterwards 
four)  companies,  but  on  parade  was  divided  into  eight 
"  zugs "  (divisions) ;  and  the  Prussian  company  column, 
now  so  famous,  is  merely  a  return  to  the  old  formations 
adopted  when  the  company  acted  independently, 
actical  The  tactical  changes  effected  in  European  armies  between 

luinges.  the  beginning  of  the  16th  and  end  of  the  18th  centuries, 
consequent  on  alterations  in  arms,  need  only  be  very 
briefly  noticed  here.  In  the  earlier  wars  of  the  16th 
century  the  miisketeers  formed  but  a  small  propor- 
tion of  the  infantry,  and  the  great  bulk  consisted  of 
pikemen,  whose  power  lay  in  weight  and  mass :  deep 
formations  were  consequently  the  rule.  The  cavalry 
still  fought  principally  with  the  lance.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  century,  during  the  great  war  of  inde- 
pendence of  the  Netherlands,  improvements  in  fire-anns 
led  to  the  proportion  of  musketoers  being  increased, 
and  the  front  of  battle  proportionately  extended  to  give 
eflfect  to  their  fire.  Thus  Maurice  of  Nassau  usually  formed 
his  armies  in  battalions  of  500  men,  of  250  pikemen,  and 
250  musketeers  each, — the  pikemen  ten  deep  in  the  centre, 
the  musketeers  on  the  flanks.  The  cavalry  also  adopted 
fire-arms,  and  were  taught  to  trust  more  to  fire  than  to 
the  effect  of  the  charge.  During  the  Thirty  Years'  War 
(1618-1648)  the  proportion  of  musketeers  was  stiU  further 
increased.  The  imperial  armies  under  Tilly  and  WaUen-- 
stein  still  fought  in  heavy  ma-sses.  but  Gustavus  Adolphus 
reduced  his  formations  to  six  ranks.  The  bayonet,  intro- 
duced about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  gradually 
superseded  the  pike,  and  led  to  a  further  reduction  of  the 
ranks  to  fear,  _  During   the   pro!or.:;ed   wars   of   Louis 


\lV.'s  reign,  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  great  gencnila 
of  that  age, — Turenne,  Conde,  Eugene,  and  Marlborough, — 
considerable  improvements  were  effected  in  the  tactics  and 
organisation  of  armies,  and  the  pei-manent  grouping  of 
battalions  and  regiments  into  brigades  and  divisions  was 
first  introduced.  Still  further  improvements  were  made 
during  the  Silesian  and  Seven  Years'  AVars  (1740-63). 
Jfany  changes  ascribed  to  Frederick  the  Great  are  really 
due  to  Leopold  of  Dessau,  who,  under  the  first  Frederick, 
formed  the  anny  wliich  the  second  Frederick  led  to  victory. 
He  reduced  the  ranks  of  the  infantry  to  three,  trained  theui 
to  nianueuvre  rapidly  and  with  extraordinary  precision,  and 
was  the  author  of  the  drill-book  which  has  remained  the 
basis  of  all  European  systems  of  drill.  But  the  imp.'ove- 
meuta  in  cavalry  tactics  were  unquestionably  due  to 
Frederick  himself,  who  taught  them  the  tnie  secret  of  their 
strength,  shock  and  rapidity,  and  further  developed  th^ir 
power  by  the  introduction  of  horse  artillery,  able  to  move 
rapidly  and  accompany  the  cavalry  anywhere. 

At  the  close  of  Frederick's  brilliant  career  every  army 
in  Europe  had  copied  that  of  Prussia  more  or  less 
closely.  Infantry  was  organised  in  regiments  of  two  or 
three  battahons,  each  battalion  500  or  600  strong — thia 
number  being  determined  by  the  length  of  line  which  it 
was  considered  one  man  could  effectively  control.  Cavalry 
was  organised  in  regiments  of  four  squadrons,  each 
squadron  from  100  to  150  strong.  Artillery  organisation 
was  still  in  its  infancy,  a  large  part  of  the  guns  bcinp 
attached  to  regiments,  and  the  heavy  guns  often  horsed 
and  driven  by  contractors.  But  Gribeauval  was  laying 
the  foundation  in  France  of  the  battery  organisation 
afterward.'  adopted  by  all  nations.  The  Prussian  army, 
proud  of  its  brilliant  series  of  successes,  equally  proud  of 
its  manauvring  power  a  d  drill,  was  looked  up  to  by  all 
Europe,  and  believed  itself  invincible,  but  in  its  pride 
forgot  how  much  was  due  to  the  hand  which  had  guided 
it  The  French  army  had  fallen  very  low  in  general  esti- 
mation, and  even  the  American  war,  and  minor  successful 
expeditions  towards  the  end  of  the  century,  did  little  to 
raise  it.  The  Austrian  army  was  slow  to  adopt  improve- 
ments, but  had  acquired  a  reputation  for  tenacity.  Eng- 
land, recently  driven  out  of  her  American  colouia?,  was 
hardly  acknowledged  as  a  power  on  land. 

Such  was  the  military  condition  of  Europe  when  the  Froneh 
French  Revolution  broke  like  a  storm  over  the  Continent,  Kevolo- 
sweeping  away  old  landmarks  and  old  systems,  covering  "°°- 
the  land  for  years  with  a  flood,  which,  when  it  receded, 
left  the  whole  face  of  the  country  changed.  When,  in 
1792,  the  monarchs  of  Europe  banded  to  crush  the  revola. 
tion,  the  military  force  of  France  was  at  a  very  low  ebb. 
The  old  Royalist  army  was  disorganised  by  revolutionary 
passions  and  frequent  changes,  and  the  constituent  assem- 
bly" had  rejected  the  proposed  "  compulsory  8er\-ice ''  as  at 
variance  with  the  liberty  of  the  citizen.  But  on  the  pro- 
clamation that  "  the  country  was  in  danger,"  volunteers 
flocked  from  all  parts  to  join  the  armies,  and  a  levy  tn 
masse  was  ordered  to  repel  the  invaders.  OSicials  vied 
in  proving  their  zeal  by  the  numbers  of  recruits  they 
forwarded  to  the  frontiers,  and  patriotism  and  terrorism 
combined  to  fill  the  ranks.  Within  three  years  nearly 
1,200,000  men  were  thus  poured  into  the  army,  and 
sufficed  to  repel  the  invaders,  and  form  the  armies  which, 
under  Hoche,  Moreau,  and  finally  under  Bonaparte, 
brought  France  forth  victorious  in  1797.  But  the  long 
and  bloody  war  had  exhausted  the  supply,  large  as  it  was, 
and  some  new  system  of  recruiting  became  necessary,  for 
it  was  evident  that  voluntary  enlistment  would  no  longer 
suffice.  In  1798,  therefore,  Jourdan  brought  forward 
and  passed  the  law  establishing  copscnption,  the  basis  of 
all  French  military  legislation  since  that  date,  and  more  or 
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less  of  that  of  other  coimtries  also.  Every  citizen  was 
declared  liable  to  service  for  five  years,  and  the  whole  male 
populiition,  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  twenty-five, 
Was  divided  into  classes  and  enrolled  by  name,  to  be  called 
but  as  occasion  required.  It  was  the  terrible  power  of 
the  conscription  that  enabled  Napoleon  to  carry  on  the 
gigantic  wars  which  characterised  his  reign,  and  after 
lo8in'4  in  the  snows  of  Russia  the  largest  army  ever 
put  In  the  field,  to  reappear  in  a  few  months  with 
another  almost  as  large.  Other  nations  of  necessity  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  France,  and  the  conscription  became 
general  Prussia  still  further  developed  its  power  by 
reducing  the  period  of  service  in  the  ranks,  and  passing 
her  soldiers  as  soon  as  sufficiently  trained  into  a  reserve, 
thus  gradually  training  the  whole  of  her  population.  The 
'•  short  servidb  and  reserve  "  system,  the  greatest  revolution 
ever  effected  in  this  branch  of  military  art,  and  charac- 
terised by  a  recent  foreign  writer  on  political  economy  as 
"the  greatest,  and  in  its  ulterior  consequences  probably 
the  most  important,  of  the  events  of  our  century,"  owed 
its  origin  to  the  conditions  imposed  on  Prussia  by  Napo- 
leon at  the  treaty  of  Tilsit.  Kestricted  to  an  army  of 
43,000  men,  the  Prussian  statesmen  evaded  the  spL-it  of 
the  clause  by  sending  the  trained  soldiers  to  their  homes, 
to  be  recalled  when  needed,  and  replacing  them  with 
recruits.  This  system,  by  whicli  every  citizen  becomes 
also  a  trained  soldier,  and  there  is  no  limit  to  the  size  of  the 
armies  save  that  of  population,  was  at  first  only  partially 
adopted  by  other  countries.  The  prejudice  in  favour  of 
professional  armies  —  soldiers  whose  business  it  was  to 
fight  and  do  iiuthing  else — was  too  strong,  and  doubts  were 
felt  whether  these  semi-citizen  armies  would  stand  the  rough 
trialij  of  war.  But  after  Sadowa,  other  nations  had  no 
choice  but  to  copy  it  or  resign  their  military  position.  It 
is  true  the  lesson  was  not  learnt  at  once  by  all,  but  1870 
and  1871  enforced  what  18G6  had  already  taught;  and 
within  the  last  few  years  every  great  Continental  power  has 
reorganised  its  military  institutions  on  the  model  of  Prussia. 

If  we  glance  back  at  the  histoiy  of  military  institutions 
in  Europe  since  the  fall  of  Rome,  we  find  it  divides  its- 
self  into  four  well-defined  periods.  In  the  first  or  barbar- 
ous stage  we  have  vast  armies  or  hordes,  formidable 
from  their  numbers  and  the  courage  of  the  warlike 
freemen  composing  them,  but  almost  without  tactics  or 
organisation.  In  the  second  or  feudal  period  we  have 
armies  nearly  as  numerous,  but  whose  strength  lay  en- 
tirely in  a  small  body  of  highly-equipped  knights  and 
men-at-arms, — the  bulk  of  the  army  no  longer  freemen 
fighting  for  their  country,  but  slaves  fighting  at  their 
lord's  command.  Little  progress  has  been  made  in  tactics 
and  organisation,  and  the  fighting  power  of  nations  is 
exhausted' in  constant  petty  wars.  In  the  third  or  "  stand- 
ing army"  period  we  have  small  armies  of  highly-trained 
professional  soldiers  forming  a  class  distinct  from  the  rest 
of  the  population,  tactics  and  organisation  becoming  a 
science  and  making  vast  progress.  Lastly,  under  the  con- 
scription we  have  armies  once  more  national,  embracing 
the  whole  male  population,  more  numerous  than  ever,  but 
now  trained  and  organised  with  all  the  science  and  skill 
of  professional  soldiers.  Some  remarks  on  the  general 
principles  involved  in  this  branch  of  military  ^rt  wUl  serve 
&3  introd\iction  to  a  more  detailed  account  of  existing 
armies. 

The  military  institutions  of  a  nation  are  governed  by 
various  considerations,  the  principal  of  which  are  geo- 
graphical position,  policy,  national  character,  and  wealth. 
A  country  like  America,  which  is  threatened  by  no  power- 
ful neighbours,  can  devote  its  whole  energies  to  peaceful 
pursuits,  and  reduce  its  army  to  a  mcie  police  force.     But 


a  European  state,  surrounded  by  warlike  and  powerfnl 
nations,  may  depend  for  its  very  existence  on  ita  army, 
and  must  consequently  keep  pace  with  its  neighbours, 
and  develop  its  forces  to  the  utmost  that  industrial  and 
economical  considerations  admit  of.  Political  economists 
class  all  military  expenditure  as.  non-productive.  Perhapa 
it  might  more  fairly  be  called  indirectly  productive,  as 
necessary  to  the  maintenance  and  extension  of  ci\'ilisation, 
and  the  protection  and  development  of  trade.  Further, 
the  value  of  property  increases  with  increased  eecnrity, 
and  military  expenditure  within  certain  limits  thus  tends 
to  repay  itselL  Broadly,  however,  it  may  be  treated 
as  a  tax  for  insurance,  and  as  so  much  withdrawn 
from  the  productive  power  of  the  nation.  The  object 
of  ail  military  institutions  is  to  develop  the  highest 
amount  of  fighting  power, — that  is,  attain  the  greatest 
security  with  least  strain  on  the  industry  of  the  country, — 
the  latter  being  measured  not  by  the  cost  of  the  army  as 
shown  by  the  budget,  but  by  the  amount  of  productive- 
labour  withdrawn  and  distuibance  produced.  All  ques- 
tions, therefore,  have  to  be  considered  under  t^vo  aspects, 
military  and  economical — that  of  efficiency  and  that  of 
cost. 

The  first  question  that  -presents  Itself  is  the  manner  of  Mcde 
raising  armies.  There  are  two  methods, — that  of  voluntary  raisinf 
enlistment,  and  that  of  compulsory  levies  or  conscription :  '"^^^ 
the  former  once  the  universaJ  system,  but  now  retained  by 
England  alone;  the  Litter  adopted  by  all  other  European 
powers.  By  voluntary  enlistment  the  burden  of  military 
duty  is  distributed  evenly  throughout  the  couimunity,  the 
soldier  receiving  fair  wages  for  his  service,  while  the  citizen 
bears  his  share  in  the  form  of  taxes.  Personal  liberty  is  not 
interfered  with,  the  industry  of  the  country  generally  is- 
undisturbed,  those  members  only  are  withdrawn  who  are 
likely  to  contribute  least  to  its  wealth,  and  the  army 
becomes  a  usefid  school  and  refuge  for  the  restlosa 
classes  of  the  community.  But  the  supply  of  recruits  is 
fluctuating  and  uncertain,  they  are  drawn  almost  entirely 
from  the  lowest  class,  every  desired  improvement  ia 
hampered  by  considerations  of  its  effect  on  recruiting, 
and  the  army  tends  to  become  a  class  rather  than  a" 
national  one.  Compulsory  service  gives  unlimited  com- 
mand of  men,  introduces  a  higher  class  in  the  ranks, 
and  raises  the  tone  of  the  army  generally;  while  mili- 
tary efficiency  alone  has  to  be  considered  in  organisa- 
tion. But  it  presses  much  more  severely  on  the  country. 
Jlilitary  service  becomes  a  tax  inflicted  by  lot,  falling 
■with  excessive  weight  on  some,  while  others  escape  free. 
"  Admit  substitutes  (or  exemption  by  payment),  and  the 
hardship  falls  exclusively  on  the  poor;  insist  on  personal 
service,  and  the  loss  of  time,  which  to  the  young  man 
of  fortime  is  nothing,  and  which  to  the  lowest  class  of 
labourer  is  unimportant,  because  the  pay  wliile  serving  is 
as  good  as  he  would  get  elsewhere,  becomes  a  very  hea\'y 
tax  on  the  sldUed  industry  of  the  artisan  or  the  profes- 
sional man,  or  those  who  have  business  habits  to  acquire."^ 
Hence  in  all  countries  where  personal  service  is  enforced, 
it  is  necessarily  accompanied  with  provisions  for  softening 
its  hardships  and  reducing  its  inequality.  The  time  of 
service  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  a  special  short 
course  is  established  for  men  of  means  and  education 
above  the  average.  Exemptiuns  are  permitted  on  personal 
or  family  grounds,  and  in  Prussia  these  exemptions  are 
carried  so  far  that  the  ballot  is  practically  done  away  with; 
and  in  some  countries  money  payments  are  required  from 
all  who  do  not  serve.  The  relative  cost  of  the  two  systems 
depends  upon  the  size  of  the  army.  So  long  as  the  num- 
bers required  are  small  and  can  be  obtained  at  a  fait 
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rate  of  wages,  voluntary  enlistment  is  the  cLeaper  of  the 
two;  but  when  the  numbers  are  large,  and  excessive  wagea 
are  necessary  to  stimulate  enlistment,  compulsory  service 
becomes  economicaL  Such  an  army  as  England  maintains 
is  actually  raised  with  less  cost  to  the  nation  by  the  former 
system ;  but  armies  such  as  those  of  the  Continental 
powers  are  only  possible  under  the  latter.  So  heavily, 
however,  does  the  conscription  press  on  the  life  of  ?  nation, 
that  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  no  nation  ever  did  or 
win  accept  it,  except  of  necessity. 

The  next  great  question  is  that  of  the  terras  of  service. 
No  nation  can  afford  to  keep  constantly  under  arms 
>  the  whole  forcfe  which  it  laay  require  to  put  forth  in 
war.  In  olden  times  fresh  armies  were  raised  on  the 
outbreak  of  each  war.  The  great  step  in  modern  orga- 
nisation was  the  maintenance  of  permanent  cadres  and 
the  formation  of  trained  reserves.  JlOitary  forces  are 
now  divided  into  "  standing  armies,"  comprising  those 
who  are  actually  doing  duty  as  soldiers,  and  forming  in 
peace  time  the  cadres  and  the  school  of  instruction  of 
the  army ;  and  "  reserves,"  under  which  name  are  included 
all  who  pursue  their  industrial  callings  in  peace,  but  are 
called  to  arms  in  war.  Such  reserves,  however,  may  be 
of  very  different  value,  from  the  Prussian  "  reservist,"  a 
trained  soldier  in  the  prime  of  life,  to  the  garde  mobile 
or  volunteer  who  has  only  attended  a  few  drills ;  and 
their  value  is  always  closely  connected  with  the  system 
and  terms  of  service.  There  are  practically  three  systems. , 
The  first,  or  lon<^  service  system  is  now  almost  obsolete, — it 
partly  lives  in  England  alone.  Under  this  the  soldier  was 
engaged  for  life,  or  for  a  long  term  of  years,  remained  with 
the  colours  so  long  as  fit  for  service,  and  was  then  dis- 
charged, usually  with  a  pensioru  It  produced  a  highly- 
trained  army,  in  which  discipline,  mutual  reliance,  espt-il 
de  corps,  constancy  under  discouragement,  and  all  soldierly 
qualities,  were  carried  to  their  highest  pitch.  The  soldier 
made  the  regiment  his  home,  and  knew  no  law  but  the 
word  of  his  commander.  But  such  an  army  was  neces- 
sarily small,  being  maintained  in  peace  as  weU  as  in 
war,  and  could  form  no  reserve,  as  aU  remained  with  the 
colours  till  they  were  no  longer  fit  for  service.  In  war, 
therefore,  it  had  to  be  increased,  and  its  casualties  replaced 
by  untrained  recruits;  and  its  quality  deteriorated  when 
excellence  was  most  required.  Long  service  also  tended  to 
produce  a  class  army,  isolated  from  the  life  of  the  nation, 
and  always  a  dangerous  weapon  in  the  hands  of  an  un- 
scrupiilous  ruler.  Further,  to  condemn  a  man  drawn  by 
lot  to  lifelong  service  was  felt  to  V)e  incompatible  with 
the  maintenance  of  compulsory  service;  and  when  it  was 
found  by  experience  that  soldiers  could  in  three  years  be 
sufficiently  trained  for  all  purposes  of  war,  and  that  by 
the  application  of  short  service  armies  could  be  trebled  in 
numbers  in  war  without  increasing  the  cost  in  peace,  the 
old  long  service  armies  disappeared  from  Europe 

The  converse  of  this  is  the  second,  or  militia  system, 
actually  in  force  in  Switzerland  and  Canada,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  in  Americx  Under  this  no  permanent 
array  is  maintained,  but  aU,  or  a  large  proportion,  of  the 
inhabitants  are  liable  to  ser\ice,  and  undergo  a  partial 
training.  The  cost  of  such  a  force  is  very  small,  the  in- 
dustrial disturbance  reduced  to  a  minimum;  yet  the  forces 
that  are  put  in  the  field  are  formidable,  in  niunbers  at 
least.  But  its  real  economy  is  more  than  doubtful. 
History  abounds  with  lessons  that  such  forces  can  never 
carry  on  sustained  operations  against  trained  armies. 
They  may  show  briUiant  courage ;  but  they  want  the 
mutual  knowledge  and  reliance,  the  constancy  in  defeat, 
and  the  instinctive  discipline  which  can  be  acquired  by 
habit  alone.  The  cost  of  putting  them  in  the  field  is  always 
disproportionately  great.     Opposed  to  trained  armies,  tipy 


invite  defeat;  opposed  to  similar  forces,  as  in  the  great 
American  wir,  decisive  action  on  either  side  is  impossible, 
and  the  war  drags  on  till  its  cost  far  exceeds  that  of  years 
of  standing  armies  and  peace  preparations. 

The  third  and  intermediate  system  is  that  of  short  service 
and.  reserves,  now  adopted  by  all  nations.  The  European 
details  of  its  application  vary,  but  the  general  principles 
are  the  same  in  all, — to  maintain  the  cadres  of  a  large 
army  in  peace,  capable  of  expansion  in  war,  and  to  keep 
the  recruit  in  the  ranks  only  so  long  as  is  necessary  to 
make  him  a  trained  soldier,  and  then  pass  him  into  a 
reservi.  It  combines  the  numerical  strength  of  the  militia 
system  with  the  organisation,  training,  and  discipline  of  a 
long  service  army.  Its  practical  application  will  be  Been 
in  describing  the  various  armies  of  Europe. 

The  principles  of  organisation  are  comparatively  simple. 
Organisation  is  of  two  kinds,  tactical  and  administrative; 
the  first  having  reference  to  action  on  the  battle-field,  tie 
second  to  general  maintenance  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war. 
Originally  the  two  were  often  distinct;   thus  companies 
and  regiments  were  originally  administrative  units,  bat- 
talions tactical  ones;  and  the  two  had  not  necessarily  any 
connection.      But  the  most  perfect  organisation  is  that 
which   answers   both   purposes,  and  in   this   direction   a'i 
modern  improvements  have  tended ;  and  as  the  battle-field 
is  the  ultimate  object  of   all  preparation,  administrative 
considerations  must  give  way  to  tactical  ones  when  they 
clash,  and  all  organisation  must  conform  to  the  tacticai 
requirements  of  the  day.      Great  progress  was  made  in 
this  branch  during  the  Revolutionary  war.      The  ori"in 
of  regiments  and  battalions  has  already  been  described. 
The    first    "  mixed   divisions,"   i.e.,   divisions  comprising 
troops  of  all  arms,  were  formed  in  the  Revolutionary  armies 
of  1792,  and  in  1804  Napoleon  organised  "  corps  d'armee," 
each  forming  a  complete  army  in  itself,  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  marshal, — the  necessity  for  such  organisation 
arising  from  the  size  of   his  armies,   which  had  grown 
beyond  the  immediate  control  of  one  man.     This  organisa- 
tion was  copied  by  other  armies,  and  attained  its  highest 
perfection  when  combined  by  the  Prussians  with  their 
territorial  system — each  corps  d'armde  being  permanently 
located  in  and  recruited  from  a  particular  province.     A 
modern  army  usually  comprises  several  such  corps  d'arm^. 

A  Prussian  army  corps,  which  miy  be  taken  as  the  type 
of  modern  organisation,  consists  of  a  staff,  two  infantry 
divisions,  a  cavalry  brigade,  a  regiment  (seven  batterie^ 
of  corps  artillery,  a  regiment  of  engineers^  and  a  number 
of  administrative  services.  An  infantry  division  consists 
of  a  staff,  two  infantry  brigades,  a  rifle  battalion,  four 
batteries  of  artillery,  and  a  regiment  of  cavalry.  An 
infantry  brigade  consists  of  a  staff  and  two  regiments 
(six  battalions);  a  cavalry  brigade  of  a  staff,  three  regi- 
ments (twelve  squadrons),  and  a  battery  of  horse  artillery. 
The  ejigineers  comprise  a  pontoon  train,  a  light  field  bridge 
train,  a  column  of  entrenching  tools,  siege  materials,  and  a 
field  telegraph;  while  nine  reserve  ammunition  columns 
accompany  the  corps  artillery.  The  administrative  depart- 
ments include  the  commissariat,  charged  with  the  supply 
of  the  troops,  and  having  at  its  disposal  five  provision 
columns  and  a  large  amount  of  hired  or  requisitioned 
transport,  and  provided  with  a  field  bakery; — the  medical 
department,  consisting  of  a  staff;  three  ambulance  detach- 
ments, each  baring  a  staff  of  medical  officers,  120  trained 
stretcher-bearers  to  attend  to  and  carry  off  the  wounded 
on  the  battle-field,  a  supply  of  medical  stores,  covers  for 
wounded,  and  a  number  of  ambulance  waggons,  fitted  for 
the  conveyance  of  wounded;  and  the  medical  staff 
attendants,  tents,  and  all  appliances  for  12  field  hospitals, 
each  calculated  to  receive  200  wounded; — the  pay  depart- 
ment, charged  with  the  military  chest; — a  field  pott,  a  dep6t 
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for  sick  and  supernumerary  horses,  and  otUer  services. 
Such  an  army  corps  has  a  fighting  strength  of  25  bat- 
talions, or  about  25,000  infantry,  5  regiments  (about 
3000)  cavalry,  and   96   guns,   and  a   total   strength   of 


about  40,000  men,  12,000  horses,  and  1400  waggons  and 
wheeled  vehicles. 

The  following  table  shows  approximately  the  military 
resoiirces  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe : — 


Coaiitnr. 


Great  Britain,  

France 

German  Empire 

Kussia,  

Austria  and  Hungary, 
Italy, 


Populiitlon. 


32,000,000 

36,000,000 
41,000,000 
82,000,000 
86,000,000 
27,000,000 


Milllniy 
ExpcDdlturo. 


£23,000,000 
18,00.0,000 
15,500,000 
21,500,000 
10,500,000 
7,600,000 


Anny — 
PeAco  FuollDg- 


190,000 
450,000 
400,000 
750,000 
275,000 
200,000 


Army — War  Footing. 


Aclira 
Army. 


225,000 
780,000 
680,000 
850,000 
600,000 
376,000 


Depot 

Troops. 


95,000 
270,000 
240,000 
150,000 
150,000 
125,000 


QfUTlsODt 

and 
Ro«erves. 


350,000 
600,000 
830,000 
300,000 
220,000 
250,000 


070,000 

1,550,000 

1,250.000 

1,300,000 

950,000 

750,000 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  BRITISH  ARMY. 

The  history  of  the  military  institutions  of  England  may 
be  divided  into  three  principal  periods,  each  marked  by  a 
lystem  peculiar  to  itself :  the  Anglo-Saxon,  or  militia  period, 
preceding  the  Norman  Conquest ;  the  feudal  period,  extend- 
ing from  that  to  the  great  Rebellion ;  and  the  period  of  stand- 
ing armies,  lasting  from  the  Restoration  to  the  present  day. 

Prior  to  the  Norman  Conquest  the  armed  force  of  Eng- 
land was  essentially  a  national  militia.  Every  freeman 
was  bound  to  bear  arras  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  or 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace.  Military  service  was  not  a 
debt  due  to  the  king  or  earl,  the  obligation  of  a  dependent 
to  his  lord,  but  the  service  owed  by  a  free  citizen  to  his 
-juntry.  To  give  some  organisation  and  training  to  this 
3vy,  the  sheriffs  had  authority  to  call  out  the  contingents 
)i  their  several  shiics  for  exercise.  The  thanes  appeared 
jn  horseback,  and  the  bulk  of  the  people,  armed  with 
swords,  spears,  and  heavy  shields,  or  with  bows  and  spears, 
formed  the  infantry.  This  force,  termed  the  "  Fyrd," 
.vas  available  for  homo  service  only,  and  could  not  be 
moved  even  from  its  county  except  in  the  case  of  invasion 
or  great  emergency;  and  it  was  principally  to  repel  the 
invasions  of  Danes  and  others  that  its  services  were 
required.  Yet  even  in  those  days  the  necessity  of  some 
more  permanent  force  was  felt,  ajid  bodies  of  paid  troops 
were  maintained  by  the  king  and  some  of  the  great  earls 
at  their  own  cost.  Thus  Canute  kept  up  a  household 
force  (huscarle)  of  COOO  men,  and  paid  troops  also  formed 
part  of  Harold's  anny  at  the  battle  of  Hastings. 

Although  William  professed  to  reign  by  right  of  iuherit- 
«nce,  not  of  conque.st,  and  to  maintain  the  existing  laws  of 
the  country,  its  military  institutions  underwent  a  rapid  and 
complete  change  under  him.  The  great  slaughter  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  nobility  at  Hastings,  and  the  frequent  and  un- 
successful revolts  of  the  survivors,  and  consequent  forfeiture 
of  their  estates,  enabled  William  to  make  large  grants  to 
his  followers;  and  with  these  he  introduced  the  feudal 
system  of  military  tenure.  Henceforth  military  service 
was  a  debt  due  by  the  dependent  or  va.ssal  to  the  lord  of 
whom  he  held  his  land,  not  the  free  service  rendered  by  a 
citizen  to  his  country.  And  William  took  advantage  of 
his  exceptional  position  as  a  conqueror,  and  as  the  original 
granter  of  neatly  half  the  lands  of  England,  to  carry  the 
feudal  system  to  a  perfection  which  it  had  never  attained 
on  tlie  Continuiit.     Assuming  that-  "  the  king  is  the  uti- 


fioU. It  is  impossible  to  form  .-inything  but  an  approximate  comparison,   owing  to  the  different   conditions  of  seivico  and  varying 

organisation  of  the  several  aimies.  Under  "depOt  troops"  are  included  all  forces  vrhose  province  it  is  to  feed  the  active  army. 
Under  "  garrisons  and  reserves"  are  included  all  forces  organised  for  home  defence,  and  not  forming  part  of  the  field  armies ;  but  in 
several  cases  a  large  proportion  of  these  are  available  as  reinforcements  to  the  active  army  if  required.  Only  those  forces  that  have 
received  some  training  and  have  a  permanent  organisation  are  counted;  thus  the  English  volunteers  are  included,  but  not  the  German 
landstunn,  or  French  reserves  of  the  territorial  army.  The  British  troops  serving  in  India  have  been  included  in  the  military 
for.'es  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  expenses  borne  on  their  accouut  by  the  Indian  revenue  in  the  military  expenditure;  but  uot  iht 
iiatif  e  forces  in  India. 

versal  lord  and  original  proprietor  of  all  the  lands  of  the 

kingdom,"  he  proceeded  to  divide  the  country  into  mote 

than  G0,000  military  allotments  or  fees,  to  be  held  under 

j  tenure  of  "knight's  service."    By  the  conditions  of  knight's 

service  the  tenant  of  a  fee  was  bound  to  attend  his  lord  in 

war,  with  horse  and  arms,  at  his  own  cost,  for  forty  days 

in  each  year, — the  tenant  of  half  a  fee  doing  hke  service 

for  twenty  days.     Where  one  man  held  many  fees — and 

Anglo-  Prior  to  the  Norman  Conquest  the  armed  force  of  Eng-     some   of   th'e   great  barons    held   several   hundreds  —  he 

8aion         land  was  essentially  a   national  militia.     Every  freeman     became    responsible    to    tho    king    as    tenant-in-cffiof    for 

P*"°^        was  bound  to  bear  arras  for  the  defence  of  the  countrv.  or     military  service  in  proportion  to  his  grant,  and  required 

the  same  from  his  tenants. 

This  important  change  in  the  tenure  of  land  and  military 
system  of  the  country  was  not  effected  easily  or  at  once. 
To  the  original  Sa.xon  proprietors,  who  still  held  much  of 
the  land,  the  feudal  system  was  a  strange  and  intolerable 
burden.  But  tho  ever-growing  preponderance  of  the 
Norman  element,  the  dissensions  among  the  Saxons  them- 
selves, which  William  skilfully  made  use  of,  the  constant 
wars  and  revolts,  and  consequent  necessity  for  improved 
military  organisation,  gradually  overcame  their  resistance, 
and  shortly  before  tho  Conqueror's  death  the  new  system 
was  finally  accepted  throughout  the  country.  Thus  the 
king  could  command  the  sorvices  of  60,000  knights*  and 
men-at-arms  for  forty  dayn  free  of  cost;  and  these  feudal 
troops,  unlike  tho  Saxon  levies,  were  bound  to  follow  him 
any^vhere.  Such  at  least  was  the  theory ;  but  in  practice 
modifications  were  soon  introduced.  Forty  days  might 
stiifice  to  repe)  an  invasion  or  crush  a  revolt,  but  not  to 
prosecute  a  foreign  war;  ;noreover,  many  of  the  tenants' 
fees  were  subdivided,  and  the  holders  only  liable  to  twenty 
or  ten  days'  service.  On  the  other  hand,  many  holders  of 
fees  could  not  render  personal  service,  or  preferred  sub- 
mitting to  a  money  penalty  instead.  Thus  by  mutual 
consent  grew  up  a  system  of  fines  or  "  escuage,"  and  with 
the  money  levied  from  those  who  failed  to  do  service  the 
king  was  able  to  hire  mercenaries,  or  pay  such  of  the 
feudal  troops  as  were  willing  to  prolong  their  service. 
From  time  to  time  proclamations  and  statutes  were  issued 
reminding  the  holders  of  knights'  fees  of  their  duties;  but 
the  immediate  object  was  generally  to  raise  money  rather* 
than  to  enforce  personal  service,  which  became  more  and 


'  The  "  knight  of  houour,"  tho  true  kuiglit,  must  not  be  confoanded- 
with  the  tenant  of  a  kiiighi-fee.  PrHCticnlly  the  latter  were  usually 
the  *^  iLjt;)t-at-arnis,"  only  meu  of  good  family  beijig  admitted  to  Uie 
hnnour  of  kuightUuuU. 
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more  rare.  Thus  gradually  departed  the  spirit  of  the  feudal 
system,  the  principle  that  those  who  held  the  land  should 
fight  fur  it;  armies  lost  their  national  character,  the  power 
of  the  kiiif;  was  increased,  and  the  first  steps  laid  towards 
the  establishment  of  standing  armies  as  instruments  in 
his  hand.  The  feudal  system  had  not,  however,  abrogated 
the  old  Saxon  levies;  and  while  in  the  former  we  trace 
the  Source  of  our  stipendiary  forces,  from  the  latter  arose 
two  national  institutions, — the  posse  comitatus,  liable  to  be 
called  out  by  the  sheriff  to  maintain  the  king's  peace,  and 
later  the  militia  force.  The  posse  comitatits,  or  power  of 
the  county,  included  aU  males  capable  of  beaiing  arms, 
peers  and  spiritual  men  alone  excepted;  and  though  its 
primary  object  was  to  maintain  peace  and  pursue  felons 
under  the  command  of  the  sheriff,  it  was  also  bound  to 
attend  upon  summons  for  the  military  defence  of  the 
country.  This  levy  was  organised  as  an  armed  force  by 
an  Act  of  27  Henry  II.  (Il81  a.d.),  and  subsequently 
by  the  13  Edward  I.  (1285  A.D.),  commonly  known  as 
the  "  Statute  of  Winchester,"  which  determined  the  num- 
bers and  description  of  weapons  to  be  kept  by  each  man 
according  to  his  property,  and  also  provided  for  their 
periodical  inspection.  This  force  was  only  liable  to  home 
service,  but  even  in  early  days  seems  to  have  been  used, 
as  now,  as  a  feeder  to  the  army. 
'Bder  the  •  The  armies  with  which  our  kings  carried  on  their  foreign 
'lama-  wars  consisted  mainly  of  paid  troops.  Many,  in  the  days 
poeis.  g|  jjjij  earlier  kings  especially,  were  foreign  mercenaries, 
and  these  were  sometimes  imported  to  England  to  the 
great  discontent  of  the  country.  But  the  Edwards  -found 
that  there  was  better  material  to  be  had  in  this  country 
than  abroad;  and  the  army  which  Edward  III.  took  to 
France,  and  with  which  he  won  the  battle  of  Crecy,  was 
jomposed  exclusively  of  English,  Welsh,  and  Irish.  A 
muster-roll,  stUl  preserved,  of  the  army  with  which  he 
besieged  Calais  is  interesting  as  giving  the  numbers  and 
rates  of  pay  of  the  different  ranks.  The  prince  received  £1 
a  day,  and  the  bishop  of  Durham,  Gs.  8d.     Then  follow: — 

13  Earls,     .  .  .  .  .at  Ss.  8d.  per  diem. 

44  Barons  and  bannerets,   .  .         at  4s.  ,, 

1,046  Knights,  .  .  .at  23.  „ 

4,022  Esquires,  captains,  and  leaders,         at  Is.  „ 

6,104  Tintenars  and  mounted  archers,        at  6d.  ,, 

15,480  Foot  archer»,     .  .  .at  3d.  „ 

314  Mechanics,  gunners,  &c.,  from  12J.  to  3d.  ,, 

4,474  Welsh  foot,        .  .  .        at  2d.  „ 

These  armies  were  raised  partly  from  those  bound  to 
berve  by  tenure,  partly  by  forced  levies,  which,  though 
illegal  and  often  strenuously  resisted  by  Parliament,  were 
.  not  unfrequent ;  but  mainly  by  contracts  entered  into 
"  with  some  knight  or  gentleman  expert  in  war,  and  of 
great  revenue  and  livelihood  in  the  coiintry,  to  serve  the 
king  in  war  with  a  number  of  men."  Copies  of  the  in- 
dentiues  executed  when  Henry  V.  raised  his  army  for  the 
invasion  of  France  in  1415  are  in  existence.  Under  these 
the  contracting  party  agreed  to  serve  the  king  abroad  for 
one  year,  with  a  given  number  of  men  equipped  iccording 
to  agreement,  and  at  a  stipulated  rate  of  pay,  the  items  of 
which  are  set  forth,  and  asree  generally  with  those  given 
above.  A  certain  sum  was  usually  paid  in  advance,  and 
in  many  cases  the  Crown  jewe's  and  plate  were  given  in 
pledge  for  the  rest.  The  profession  of  arms  seems  to  have 
been  a  profitable  one,  and  there  was  no  difficulty  in  raising 
men  where  the  commander  had  a  good  military  reputation; 
Edward  lEL  is  said  to  have  declined  the  services  of  num- 
bers of  foreign  mercenaries,  who  wished  to  enrol  under 
him  in  his  wars  against  France.  The  pay  of  the  soldier 
was  high  as  compared  with  that  of  the  ordinary  labourer, 
and  he  had  the  prospect  of  a  share  of  plunder  in  addition. 
The  funds  for  the  payment  of  thes<  armies  were  pro- 
vided partly  from  the  royal  revenues,  partly  from  the  fines 


paid  in  lieu  of  military  service,  and  other  fines  arbitrarily 
imposed,  and  partly  by  grants  from  Parliament.  As  th« 
soldier's  contract  usually  ended  with  the  war,  and  the  king 
had  seldom  funds  to  renew  it  even  if  he  so  wished,  the  armies 
disbanded  of  themselves  at  the  close  of  each  war.  To  secui« 
the  services  of  the  soldier  during  his  contract.  Acts  were 
passed  (18  Henry  VI.  c.  19  ;  and  7  Henry  VIL  c.  1)  inflict- 
ing penalties  for  desertion;  and  in  Edward  VL's  reign  an 
Act  "  touching  the  true  service  of  captains  and  soldiers  " 
was  passed,  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a  Mutiny  Act. 

The  six  centuries  which  elapsed  between  the  Norman 
Conquest  and  the  Kebellion  may  be  treated  as  one  period 
in  the  history  of  the  military  institutions  of  England. 
Though  considerable  changes  had  taken  place,  though  the 
feudal  armies  in  which  the  great  nobles  rode  at  the  head 
of  their  retainers,  and  whose  main  fighting  strength  lay  in 
the  number  of  knights  and  men-at-arms,  had  given  place 
to  armies  raised  by  contract,  commanded  by  officers  having 
no  personal  connection  with  the  men,  and  in  which  the  com- 
mon infantry  formed  the  real  fighting  strength,  stiU  these 
changes  had  taken  place  gradually,  and  fundamentally  the 
principles  remained  the  same.  The  army  seldom  came 
in  collision  with  the  nation.  Latterly  indeed,  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  time,  the  demands  of  the  Irish  wars  had  led  to 
frequent  forced  levies,  and  the  occasional  billeting  of  the 
troops  in  England  also  gave  rise  to  miumurs,  but  the 
brilliancy  and  energy  of  her  reign  covered  a  great  deal,  and 
the  peaceful  policy  of  her  successor  removed  all  immediate 
cause  of  complaint.  But  with  the  accession  of  Charles  L 
a  new  period  commences,  and  we  find  the  army  a  constant 
and  principal  source  of  dispute  between  the  king  and 
Parliament,  until  under  William  IIL  a  standing  army 
is  finally  established  on  its  present  constitutional  footing. 
Charles  wished  to  support  his  brother-in-law,  the  Elector 
Palatine,  in  his  struggle  for  the  crown  of  Germany,  and 
for  that  purpose  raised  an  army  of  10,000  men.  He  was 
already  encumbered  with  debts,  and  the  Parliament  refused 
all  grants,  on  which  he  had  recourse  to  forced  loans  to 
supply  the  funds.  The  army  was  sent  to  Spain,  but  re- 
turned without  effecting  anything,  and  was  not  disbanded, 
as  usual,  but  billeted  on  the  inhabitants.  The  billeting 
was  in  itself  illegal,  and  was  the  more  deeply  resented  as 
it  appeared  that  the  troops  were  purposely  billeted  on 
those  who  had  resisted  the  king's  loan.  FinaJly,  the  dis- 
orders committed  by  these  troops  caused  the  king  to  issue 
a  commission  to  certain  persons,  officers  and  others,  to 
proceed  against  offenders  "  according  to  the  justice  of 
martial  law,'' — thus  establishing  martial  law  in  England  in 
time  of  peace.  These  three  breaches  of  the  law — forced 
loans,  billeting,  and*  martial  law — all  directly  connect:;d 
mth  the  maintenance  of  the  army,  formed  the  main  sub- 
stance of  the  grievances  set  forth  in  the  celebrated  "  Peti- 
tion of  Eight"  In  accepting  this  petition,  Charles  gave 
up  the  right  to  maintain  an  army  without  consent  of 
Parliament ;  and  when  in  1639  he  wished  to  raise  one  to 
act  against  the  rebellious  Scotch,  Parliament  was  called 
together,  and  its  sanction  obtained,  on  the  plea  that  the 
army  was  necessary  for  the  defence  of  England.  This 
army  again  became  the  source  of  dispute  between  the  king 
and  Parliament,  and  later  some  of  the  hottest  contests 
arose  on  the  question  of  the  command  of  the  armed  forces : 
finally  both  sides  appealed  to  arms,  and  the  parliamentary 
army,  after  having  overthrown  the  monarchy,  upset  the 
Parliament  also,  and  remained  undisputed  master.  Under 
Cromwell,  the  force  which  had  raised  him  to  power  was 
naturally  augmented  and  encouraged.  For  the  first  time 
a  real  standing  army,  amounting  at  one  time  to  80,000 
men,  was  maintained.  This  army  of  the  Commonwealth 
differed  in  character  from  those  which  preceded  or  followed 
it,  the  men  as  a  .rule  being  taken  from  a  better  class. 
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the  officers  from  a  lower  one.  The  common  levies  of 
the  first  parliamentary  anuies  were  no  match  for  the  gentle- 
c.en  who  gathered  round  the  royal  standard,  till  Cromwell 
leavened  them  with  a  different  stamp  of  men,  mainly  drawn 
from  the  yeomen  and  middle  class,  —  earnest  resolute 
men,  whose  stem  fanaticism  was  able  to  turn  the  scale 
8<^inst  the  headstrong  valour  of  the  Royalists.  This  class 
served  largely  in  Cromwell's  army,  and  gave  a  tone  to  the 
■whole,  while  the  pay  was  sufficiently  high  to  make  it 
a  desirable  profession  for  others  besides  the  poorest.  But 
with  the  officers  it  was  otherwise.  The  noble  and  gentle 
families  who  commanded  the  king's  armies  remained  faith- 
ful to  his  cause,  and  Cromwell  had  to  draw  his  officers  from 
a  class  little  above  the  men.  Few  will  be  found  now  to  dis- 
pute Cromwell's  capacity  as  a  general  and  ruler,  nor  the  high 
qualities  of  the  army  by  which  he  maintained  his  power  at 
home,  and  spread  England's  prestige  abroad.  But  such  an 
army  could  not  be  maintained  without  great  cost  and  hard- 
ship to  the  people  at  large,  and  before  Cromwell's  death  it 
had  produced  deeper  discontent  than  even  Charles's  exactions. 
RiM  of  On  the  Restoration  this  army  was  disbanded.     The  king 

jtanding      feared  and  distrusted  it,  for  it  was  formed  of  his  enemies, 
*rniy.  and  officered  by  men  who  had  approved  his  father's  execu- 

tion, and  it  had  made  itself  hateful  to  the  nation.  The 
permanent  forces  of  the  Crown  were  reduced  to  the 
"  garrisons  and  guards  "  maintained  by  the  king  from  the 
revenue  allotted  to  him  for  carrying  on  the  government  of 
the  country.  The  "  garrisons "  were  commissioned  to 
special  fortresses, — tL""  Tower  of  London,  Portsmouth,  &c. 
The  "  guards  "  comprised  the  sovereign's  body  guards  (the 
"yeomen  of  the  guard''  and  "gentlemen-at-arms,"  who  had 
existed  since  the  times  of  Henry  VII.  and  VIII.);  Monk's 
regiment  of  foot  (now  the  Coldstream  Guards),  alone 
retained  of  the  disbanded  army ;  and  two  regiments  of  life 
guards  and  one  of  foot  guards,  raised  principally  from  the 
cavaliers  who  had  followed  the  king's  fortunes.  Even  this 
small  force,  at  first  not  exceeding  3000  men,  was  looked 
on  with  jealousy  by  Parliament,  and  every  attempt  to 
increase  it  was  opposed.  The  acquisition  of  Tangiers  and 
Bombay,  as  part  of  the  dower  of  the  Infanta  of  Portugal, 
led  to  the  formation  of  a  troop  of  horse  (now  the  lit  Royal 
Dragoons)  and  a  regiment  of  infantry  (now  the  2d  or  Queen's 
regiment),  for  the  protection  of  the  former ;  and  a  regiment 
of  infantry  (afterwards  transferred  to  the  East  India 
Company,  and  now  the  103d,  or  Bombay  Fusiliers),  to  hold 
thcj  latter.  These  troops,  not  being  stationed  in  the 
kingdom,  created  no  distrust ;  but  when  in  1670,  on  occa- 
sion of  the'  Dutch  war,  12,000  men  were  raised  for  the 
protection  of  the  coasts,  Parliament  immediately  petitioned 
that  they  should  be  disbanded  as  soon  as  peace  was  made. 
On  several  occasions  during  Charles's  reign  considerable 
armies  were  raised,  but  were  mostly  disbanded  again  when 
the  occasion  ceased.  Several  regiments,  however,  were 
added  to  the  permanent  force,  including  Dumbarton's 
regiment  (the  1st  or  Royal  Scots)'  and  the  3d  Buffs ;  and 
on  Charles's  death  in  1685  the  total  force  oE  "guards  and 
garrisons"  had  risen  to  16,500,  of  whom  about  one-half 
formed  what  we  should  now  call  the  standing  army. 

James  II.  was  more  obstinate  than  his  predecessor  in  his 
efforts  to  increase  the  army,  and  Monmouth's  rebel- 
lion afforded  him  the  pretext.  A  force  of  about  20,000 
men  was  maintained  in  England,  and  a  large  camp  formed 
at  Hounslow.     Eight  cavalry  and  twelve  infantry  regiments 

*  Tkis  regiment  has  the  oldest  history  of  any  in  the  world.  Ori- 
^nally  the  "  Scottish  Guard"  of  the  kir.gs  of  France,  it  was  fonned  in 
iho  9th  century,  and  constantly  recriitcd  from  Scotland.  In  1625 
it  was  sent  to  England  to  attend  the  coronation  of  Charles  I.,  and 
reyisited  it  later  to  fight  against  the  parliamentary  army.  On  the 
Kestor&tion  it  came  permanently  to  England,  and  was  named  the  1st 
^yal  Regimen;. 


were  raised,  and  given  the  numbers  which,  with  few 
exceptions,  they  still  bear.  James  even  proposed  to  Par- 
liament to  disband  the  militia  and  further  augment  the 
standing  army ;  and  although  the  proposal  was  instantly 
rejected  by  the  Commons,  he  continued  to  add  to  the  army, 
and  to  billet  them  on  the  country,  in  defiance  of  the 
remonstrances  of  Parliament,  till  the  Revolution  deprived 
him  of  his  throne  and  put  an  end  to  the  contest.  The  army 
which  he  had  raised  was  to  a  great  extent  disbanded,  the  Irish 
soldiers  especially,  whom  he  had  introduced  in  large  num- 
bers on  account  of  their  religion,  being  all  sent  home. 

The  condition  of  the  army  immediately  engaged  th< 
attention  of  Parliament.  The  Bill  of  Rights  had  definitely 
est.tblishotl  that  "the  raising  or  keeping  of  a  standing  army 
within  the  kingdom,  unless  it  be  by  the  consent  of  Par- 
liament, is  against  the  law,"  and  past  experience  made 
them  very  jealous  of  such  a  force.  But  James  was  making 
efforts  to  recover  his  throne,-  and  seeking  aid  from  France; 
Ireland  and  Scotland  were  disaffected,  civil  war  was 
imminent,  foreign  war  certain ;  and  William  had  only  a 
few  Dutch  troops,  and  the  remains  of  James's  army,  with 
which  to  meet  the  storm.  Parliament  therefore  sanctioned 
a  standing  army,  trusting  to  the  checks  established  on 
the  power  of  the  Crown  by  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  Act  of 
Settlement,  and  by  placing  the  pay  of  the  array  under  the 
control  of  the  Commons.  An  event  soon  showed  the  alteret 
position  of  the  army.  A  regiment  which  was  favourably 
inclined  to  James,  and  had  therefore  been  ordered  abroad, 
mutinied,  and  marched  north,  declaring  for  James.  It  was 
surrounded  and  compeUcd  to  lay  down  its  arms ;  but 
William  found  himself  without  legal  power  to  deal  with  the 
mutineers.  He  therefore  applied  to  Parliament,  and  in 
1689  was  passed  the  first  Mutiny  Act,  wliich,  after  repeat 
ing  the  provisions  regarding  the  army  inserted  in  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  and  declaring  the  illegality  of  martial  law,  gavt 
power  to  the  Crown  to  deal  with  the  offences  of  mutiny  and 
desertion  by  courts-martiaL  From  this  epoch  dates  the 
history  of  the  standing  army  as  a  constitutional  force. 

Under  William  the  army  was  considerably  augmented 
The  old  regiments  of  James's  army  were  reorganised,  re- 
taining, however,  their  original  niunbers,  and  three  of 
cavalry  and  eleven  of  infantry  (numbered  to  the  28th) 
were  added.  In  1690  Parliament  sanctioned  a  force 
of  62,000  men,  further  increased  to  65,000  in  1691  ;  but 
on  peace  being  made  in  1697  the  Commons  immediately 
passed  resolutions  to  the  effect  that  the  land  forces  be 
reduced  to  7000  men  in  England  and  12,000  in  Ireland. 
The  war  that  quickly  succeeded  obliged  Great  Britain  again 
to  raise  a  large  army,  at  one  time  exceeding  200,000  men  ; 
but  of  these  the  greater  number  were  foreign  troops  engaged 
for  the  Continental  war.  On  the  peace  of  Utrecht  the 
force  was  again  reduced  to  8000  men  in  Great  Britain  and 
11,000  in  the  plantations  (i.e.,  colonies)  and  abroad.  From 
that  time  to  the  present  the  strength  of  the  army  has  been 
determined  by  the  annual  votes  of  Parliament,  and  though 
frequently  the  subject  of  warm  debates  in  both  houses,  it 
has  ceased  to  be  a  matter  of  dispute  between  the  Crown  and 
Parliament.  The  following  table  shows  t'lie  fluctuations 
between  that  time  and  the  present — the  peace  years  show- 
ing the  average  peace  strength,  the  war  years  the  maximms 
to  which  the  forces  were  raised  : — 


Puce. 

Tear.  Kumbcr. 

1750 18,S57 

1793 17,013 

1322 71,790 

1845 100,011 

1857 156,995 

1860 203,404 


Tear.  Kmnber. 

1745 74,187 

1761 ; 67,77tf 

1777 90,734 

1812 245,996 

1856 275,079 

1S58 222,874 


A'ote. — Prior  to  1556  the  British  r^rrcs  scrriiig  in  Indi»  aw  noi 
included. 
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During  William's  reign  the  small  Englisli  army  bore  an 
■honourable  part  in  the  wars  against  Louis  XIV.,  and 
especiaUy  distinguished  itself  by  its  intrepidity  at  Steinkirk, 
at  Neerwinden,  and  in  the  assault  of  Kamur.  Twenty 
English  regiments  took  part  in  the  campaign  of  1694.  In 
the  great  wars  of  Queen  Anne's  reign  the  British  army 
under  ilarlborough  acquired  a  European  reputation.  The 
cavalry,  which  had  called  forth  the  admiration  of  Prince 
Eugene  when  passed  in  review  before  him  after  its  long 
march  across  Germany  (1704),  especially  distinguished 
itself  ip  the  battle  of  Blenheim;  and  Ramiiies,  Oudenarde, 
and  Malplaquet  were  added  to  the  list  of  English  victories. 
The  army  was  peimanently  increased  by  one  regiment  of 
cavalry  and  eleven  of  infantry ;  and  though  the  regiments 
were  much  reduced  in  strength  during  the  following 
peace,  the  cadres  remained  untouched.  During  the  reign 
of  the  first  and  second  Georges  an  artUlery  corps  was 
organised,  and  the  army  further  increased  by  five  regi- 
ments of  cavalry  and  thirty-five  of  infantry.  Fresh  laurels 
•were  won  at  Dettingen  (1743),  in  which  battle  twenty 
English  regiments  took  part  ;  and  though  Fontenoy  was  a 
day  of  disaster  for  the  English  arms,  it  did  not  lower 
their  reputation,'  but  rather  added  to  it.  Six  regiments 
of  cavalry  and  six  of  infantry  shared  under  Prince  Ferdi- 
nand the  honours  of  the  victory  of  Jlinden  (1759),  and 
the  EngKsh  infantry  was  especiilly  thanked  by  the  prince 
for  its  conduct  on  that  occasion.  About  this  time  the  first 
English  regiments  were  sent  to  India,  and  the  39th  shared 
in  CUve's  victory  at  Plassey.  During  the  first  half  of 
George  III.'s  reign  the  army  was  principally  occupied  in 
America ;  and  though  the  conquest  of  Canada  may  be 
comted  with  pride  among  its  exploits,  this  page  in  its 
history  is  certainly  the  darkest.  English  armies  capitulated 
at  feo^atoga  (1777)  and  at  Yorktown  (1781),  and  the  war 
ended  w  1783  by  the  evacuation  of  the  revolted  states  of 
America  -snd  the  acknowledgment  of  their  independence. 
Before  passing  to  the  great  French  Revolutionary  wars, 
from  which  a  "fresh  period  in  the  history  of  the  army  may 
be  dated,  it  will  be  well  to  review  the  general  condition  of 
the  army  in  the  century  preceding. 

Regiments  were  raised  almost  as  in  the  days  of  the 
Edwards.  The  Crown  contracted  with  a  distinguished 
soldier,  or  gentleman  of  high  position,  who  undertook  to 
raise  the  men,  receiving  a  certain  sum  as  bounty-money  for 
each  recruit.  In  some  cases,  in  lieu  of  money,  the  con- 
tractor received  the  nomination  of  all  or  some  of  the  ofiicers, 
and  recouped  himself  by  selling  the  commissions.  This 
system — termed  raising  men  for  rank — wois  retained  till 
very  recently,  and  originally  helped  to  create  the  "  purchase 
system"  of  promotion.  For  the  maintenance  of  the  regi- 
ment the  colonel  received  an  annual  sum  sufficient  to 
cover  the  pay  of  the  men,  and  the  expenses  of  clothing 
and  of  recruiting.  The  colonel  was  given  a  "beating 
order,"  vrithout  which  no  enlistment  was  legal ;  and  was 
responsible  for  maintaining  his  regiment  at  full  strength. 
"  Muster  masters "  were  appointed  to  muster  the  regi- 
ments, and  to  see  that  the  men  for  whom  pay  was  drawn 
were  really  effective.  Sometimes,  when  casu^ties  were 
nximerous,  the  allowance  was  insufficient  to  meet  the  cost 
of  recruiting,  and  special  grants  were  made.  In  war  time 
the  ranks  were  also  iUled  by  released  debtors,  pardoned 
criminals,  and  impressed  paupers  and  vagrants.  AVhere 
the  men  were  raised  by  voluntary  enlistment,  the  period  of 
service  was  a  matter  of  contract  between  the  colonel  and 
the  soldier,  and  the  engagement  was  usually  for  life ;  but 
exceptional  levies  were  enlisted  for  the  duration  of  the  war, 
or  for  periods  of  three  or  five  years.  The  army  was  ofiicered 
entirely  from  the  upper  ranks,  the  low  rate  of  pay  and  the 
I'urchase  system  combining  to  exclude  all  but  men  of 
iadepeudeut  incomes.     Appoiatmenta  (except  when  in  the 


gift  of  the  colonel)  irere  made  by  the  King  at  home,  and 
by  the  Commander-in-Chief  abroad ;  even  in  Ireland  the 
power  of  appointment  rested  with  the  local  commander  of 
the  forces  until  the  Union.  The  soldier  was  clothed  by 
his  colonel,  the  charge  being  defrayed  from  the  "  stock 
fund."  The  army  lived  in  barracks,  camps,  or  biUeta.  The 
barrack  accommodation  in  Great  Britain  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century  only  sufficed  for  5000  men ;  and  though  it 
had  gradually  risen  to  20,000  in  1792,  a  large  part  of  the 
army  was  constantly  in  camps  or  billets — the  latter  causing 
endless  complaints  and  difiiculties.  The  drill  of  the  army 
was  mainly  borrowed  from  that  of  Frederick,  but  the 
American  war  had  trained  many  regiments  to  skirmishing. 
The  administration  was  generally  corrupt  and  defective,  and 
the  character  of  the  army  stood  very  low  when  England 
embarked  on  her  long  war  with  France. 

Her  first  efforts  in  this  war  did  not  tend  to  raise  it 
After  a  campaign,  fought  with  great  gallantry  but  not  much 
skiU,  the  English  army  under  the  Duke  of  York  was  driven 
out  of  Holland,  and  that  countrj'  annexed  to  France.  But 
the  appointment  of  the  Duke  of  York  to  the  post  of  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  army  was  the  commencement  of 
a  better  era.  He  did  much  to  improve  its  organisation, 
discipline,  and  traijdng,  and  was  ably  seconded  by  com- 
manders of  distinguished  ability.  Under  Abercromby  in 
Egypt,  under  Stewart  at  Maida,  and  under  AVellesley  and 
Lake  iu'  India,  the  British  armies  again  attached  victory  to 
their  standards,  and  made  themselves  feared  and  respected. 
The  energy  and  unbending  resolution  of  Pitt  seemed  to 
communicate  itself  to  the  nation,  and  the  threatened 
invasion  of  England  excited  her  martial  spirit  to  the  highest 
pitch.  Finally,  her  military  glory  was  raised  by  the  series 
of  successful  campaigns  in  the  Peninsula,  until  it  culmin- 
ated in  the  great  victory  of  Waterloo ;  and  the  army 
emerged  from  the  war  with  the  most  solidly  founded  re- 
putation of  any  in  Europe.' 

The  events  of  this  period  belong  to  the  history  of 
England,  and  fall  outside  the  pro\Tnce  of  an  article  dealing 
only  with  the  army.  The  great  augmentations  required 
during  the  war  were  effected  partly  by  raising  addi- 
tional regiments,  but  principally  by  increasing  the  number 
of  battalions,  some  regiments  being  given  as  many  as  four. 
On  the  conclusion  of  peace  these  battalions  were  reduced, 
but  the  regiments  were  retained,  and  the  army  was  per- 
manently increased  from  about  20,000,  the  usual  peao 
establishment  before  the  war,  to  an  average  of  80,000. 
The  Duke  of  York,  on  first  appointment  to  the  commaDd 
had  introduced  a  uniform  drill  throughout  the  army,  which 
was  further  modified  according  to  Dundas's  system  in  1800  ; 
and,  under  the  direction  of  Sir  John  Moore  and  others,  a 
high  perfection  of  drill  was  attained.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  the  infantrj',  like  that  of  the  Continental  powers, 
was  formed  in  three  ranks;  but  a  two-rank  formation  had 
been  introduced  in  America  and  in  India,  and  gradually 
became  general,  and  in  1809  was  finally  approved. 

In  the  Peninsula  the  army  was  permanently  o^rganiscd 
in  divisions,  usually  consisting  of  two  brigades  of  three  or 
four  battalions  each,  and  one  or  two  batteries  of  artillery. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  had  also  brought  the  commissariat 
and  the  army  transport  to  a  high  pitch  of  perfection;  but 
in  the  long  peace  which  followed  these  establishments  were 
reduced  or  broken  up.  The  period  which  elapsed  between 
Waterloo  and  the  Crimean  war  is  marked  by  a  number  of 
Indian  and  colonial  wars,  but  by  no  organic  changes  in  the 
army,  with  perhaps  the  single  exception  of  the  Enlistment 
Act  of  1847,  by  which  short  service, — i.e.,  an  origintl 


1  "  Possedant  les  souvenira  de  gloire  et  de  bucc^  les  plus  solidea, 
sans  contredit,  parmi  toutes  lea  armees  coropecmiea." — {L'Armit 
Anglaise,  by  the  Baron  de  Grancey,  Paris,  1873.) 
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enlistment  for  10  or  12  years,  with  power  to  re-ongage  tc 
complete  21, — was  substituted  for  the  life  enlistmenta 
hitherto  in  force.  The  army  went  to  sleep  on  the  laurels  and 
recoUcctious  of  the  Peninsula.  The  Duke  of  Wellington, 
for  many  years  Commander-in-Cliief,  was  too  anxious  to 
hide  it  away  in  the  colonies,  and  to  save  it  from  further 
reductions  or  utter  extinction,  to  attempt  any  great  adminis- 
trative reforms.  The  force  which  was  sent  to  Turkey  in 
1854  was  an  agglomeration  of  battalions,  individually 
perhaps  the  finest  the  world  had  ever  seen,  but  unused  to 
work  together,  without  trained  staff,  administrative  depart- 
ments, or  army  organisation  of  any  kind.  They  fought 
with  distinguished  gallantry  at  the  Alma  and  at  Inkcrman, 
but  succumbed  under  the  hardships,  the  privations,  and  the 
sickness  of  the  winter  before  Sebastopol — a  sacrifice  to 
maladministration.  The  lesson  was  dearly  bought,  but  was 
not  thrown  away.  From  that  time  successive  War  Ministers 
end  Commanders-in-Chief  hav6  laboured  perseveringly  at 
the  difficult  task  of  army  organisation  and  administration. 
Foremost  in  the  work  was  Lord  Herbert,  the  soldiers'  friend, 
who  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  labours,  but  not  before  he  had 
done  much  for  the  army.  The  whole  system  of  administra- 
tion was  revised.  In  1854  it  was  inconceivably  compli- 
cated and  cumbersome.  The  "  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
and  Colonies,"  sitting  at  the  Colonial  Office,  had  a  general 
but  vague  control,  practically  limited  to  times  of  war.  The 
"Secretary  at  War"  was  the  parliamentary  representative  of 
the  army,  and  exercised  a  certain  financial  control,  not 
extending,  however,  to  the  ordnance  corps.  The  Com- 
mander-in-Chief was  responsible  to  the  sovereign  alone  in 
all  matters  connected  with  the  discipline,  command,  or 
patronage  of  the  army,  but  to  the  Secretary  at  War  in 
financial  matters.  The  Master-General  and  Board  of 
Ordnance  were  responsible  for  the  supply  of  material  on 
requisition,  but  were  otherwise  independent,  and  had  the 
artillery  and  engineers  under  them.  The  Commissariat 
Department  had  its  headquarters  at  the  Treasury;  and  the 
mihtia  until  1852  were  under  the  Home  Secretary.  A 
number  of  minor  subdepartments,  more  or  less  independent, 
also  existed,  causing  endless  confusion,  correspondence,  and 
frequent  collision.  In  1854  the  business  of  the  colonies 
was  separated  from  that  of  war,  and  the  then  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  assumed  control  over  all  the 
other  administrative  officers.  In  the  following  year  the 
Secretary  of  State  was  appointed  Secretary  at  War  also, 
and  the  duties  of  the  two  offices  amalgamated.  The  same 
year  the  Commissariat  OfiSce  was  transferred  to  the  War 
Department,  and  the  Board  of  Ordnance  abolished,  its 
functions  being  divided  between  the  Commander-in-Chief 
and  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  minor  departments  were 
gradually  absorbed,  and  the  whole  administration  divided 
under  two  great  chiefs,  sitting  at  the  War  Office  and  Horse 
Guards  respectively.  Finally,  in  1870  these  two  were 
welded  into  one,  and  the  War  Office  as  now  existing  was 
constituted. 

Corresponding  improvements  were  effected  in  every 
branch.  The  system  of  clothing  the  soldiers  was  altered, 
the  contracts  being  taken  from  the  colonels  of  regiments, 
who  received  a  money  allowance  instead,  and  the  clothing 
supplied  from  Government  manufactories.  The  pay,  food, 
and  general  condition  of  the  soldier  were  improved ; 
reading  and  recreation  rooms,  libraries,  gymnasiums,  and 
facilities  for  games  of  all  kinds  being  provided.  Special 
attention  was  directed  to  sanitary  matters ;  large  barracks 
were  built  on  improved  principles  ;  more  space  allotted  to 
the  men  ;  ventilation  and  drainage  improved,  and  the  rate 
of  mortality  greatly  reduced.  A  large  permanent  camp 
was  formed  at  Aldershott,  where  considerable  forces  were 
eoUected  and  manoeuvred  together.  Various  educational 
establishments  were  opened,  a  stafT  colleee  established  for 


tho  instruction  of  officers  wishing  to  qualify  for  the  staff, 
and  regimental  schools  improved. 

The  Indian  mutiny  of  1857,  followed  by  the  transference 
of  the  government  of  India  frou\  the  hands  of  the  East 
India  Conrpany  to  those  of  the  Queen's  ministers,  led  to 
important  changes.  The  East  India  Company's  white 
troops  were  amalgamated  with  the  Queen's  army,  and 
reorganised — a  difficult  task,  and  one  which  cannot  yet  bo 
said  to  be  completed. 

Among  recent  alterations  may  be  mentioned  the  localisa- 
tion of  the  army,  commenced  in  1872,  but  which  cannot 
produce  its  full  effects  for  many  years  to  come ;  the  trans- 
ference of  certain  powers  over  the  militia  from  the  lords- 
lieutenant  to  the  Crown,  in  •1871,  and  tho  placing  the 
militia  and  volunteer  forces  directly  under  the  generals 
commanding  districts;  the  abolition  of  purchase,  in  1871 ; 
the  introduction  of  short  service  (6  years  in  iho  ranks)  by 
the  Army  Enlistment  Act  of  1870  ;  tho  institution  of 
annual  autumnal  manoeuvres,  at  which  considerable  ■forces 
are  collected  and  maucuuvred  against  one  another  over 
extensive  tracts  of  country;  the  formation  of  the  Control 
Department,  <fec.  ;  but  these  will  bo  dealt  with  at  length  in 
the  following  pages. 

Bbitish  Aemt  as  it  is. 

The  supremo  command  of  all  the  military  forces  of  the 
nation  is  vested  in  the  Crown,  but  can  only  be  exercised 
through  an  intermediate  and  responsible  agent.  The  entire 
administration,  therefore,  of  the  regular  army  and  reserve 
or  auxiliary  forces  is  umler  the  control  and  responsibility 
of  tho  Sec7xtart/  of  State  for  War,  who  is  assisted  by  two 
under-sccrctaries,  the  Parliamentary  and  Permanent  Under- 
Secretaries  of  State.  The  actual  army  administration  is 
divided  among  threo  great  officers, — the  Officer  Com- 
manding in  Chief,  the  Surveyor-General  of  Ordnance,  and 
the  Financial  Secretary.  These  officers  are  at  tl'c  head 
respectively  of  tho  three  great  departments  of  the  War 
Office,  viz.,  the  Military  Department,  the  Control  Depart- 
ment, and  the  Financial  Department ;  their  duties  are 
defined  by  orders  of  Council  of  the  4th  and  23d  June  1870. 
Tho  Oficer  Commanding  in  Chief  is  charged  with  "  the 
discipline  and  distribution  of  tho  army,  and  of  the  reserve 
forces  of  the  United  Kingdom  when  embodied  or  called  out 
for  actual  military  service ;  the  mihtary  education  and 
training  of  the  oflicers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and  men 
of  the  army,  and  of  the  reserve  forces  when  assembled  for 
training,  exercise,  inspection,  or  voluntary  military  duty  ; 
enlisting  men  for  and  discharging  men  from  the  army  and 
army  reserves ;  tho  collection  and  record  of  strategical 
information,  including  topography,  in  relation  to  the  military 
circumstances  of  this  and  other  countries  ;  tho  selection  of 
fit  and  proper  persons  to  be  recommended  to  Her  Majesty 
for  appointment  to  commissions  in  the  army,  for  promotion 
for  staff  and  other  military  appointments,  and  for  mihtary 
honours  and  rewards."  The  Surveyor-General  of  the  Ord- 
nance is  charged  with  "providing,  holding,  and  issuing  to 
all  branches  of  the  army  and  reserve  forces,  food,  forage, 
fuel,  light,  clothing,  arms,  accoutrements,  munitions  of  war, 
and  all  other  stores  necessary  for  the  efficient  performance 
of  their  duties  by  such  forces,  of  proper  quality  and  pattern, 
and  in  proper  quantities,  according  to  the  regulations 
governing  the  provision,  custody,  and  issue  of  such  supplies ; 
exercising  a  strict  control  over  the  expenditure  of  such 
sapplies,  and  seeing  that -they  are  properly  accounted  for 
by  the  several  oflicers  and  others  who  may  be  charged  with 
their  custody,  issue,  and  use ;  the  custody  of  all  buildings 
in  which  troops  are  quartered,  and  allotting  quarters  ;  pro- 
viding transport  for  troops,  and  directing  l?nd  and  inland 
water  transDort;   preparing  the   estimates  for  the  abovo 
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services,  and  causing  the  expenditure  for  them  to  be  duly 
and  carefully  examined."  The  Finaneial  Secretary  is 
charged  with  "  preparing  the  annual  estimate  for  the  pay 
of  the  army  and  reserve  forces  ;  collecting  and  incorporating 
into  a  general  estimate  for  army  services  the  estimates  of 
the  other  departments  of  the  War  Office,  and  financially 
reviewing  the  expenditure  proposed  in  such  estimates ; 
submitting  for  the  instructions  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  any  proposed  redistribution  of  the  sums  allotted 
to  the  different  subdivisions  of  the  votes  for  army  services  ; 
finally,  allowing  all  cash  expenditure,  and  recording  the 
same  under  its  proper  head  of  service  in  the  annual  account 
for  Parliament ;  issuing  all  warrants  for  the  payment  of 
moneys,  making  all  imprests  to  accountants  and  others,  and 
seeing  that  accounts  are  duly  rendered  for  the  same  ;  advis- 
ing the  Secretary  of  State  on  all  questions  of  pay,  retired 
pay,  and  pensions  for  the  army  and  reserve  forces."  Any 
or  all  of  the  above-mentioned  great  officers  may  be  in 
Parliament ;  and  the  Surveyor-General  of  Ordnance  and 
Financial  Secretary  have  usually  seats  in  the  Lower  House. 

The  Officer  Commanding  in  Chief  is  nominated  by  a 
letter  of  service,  and  holds  his  appointment  during  Her 
Majesty's  pleasure,  differing  in  this  respect  from  the 
Surveyor-General  and  Financial  Secretary,  who  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  removable  at  his 
pleasure.  The  appointment  is  therefore  not  a  political  one, 
and  has  been  held  by  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  since 
1856.  He  is  assisted  in  his  duties,  and  his  orders  are  con- 
veyed and  executed  through  the  agency  of  the  General  Staff 
of  the  army,  comprising  the  Headquarter  Stafl"  of  the  Mili- 
tary Department  at  the  War  Office,  and  the  general  officers 
holding  commands  at  home  or  abroad,  with  their  subordinate 
stafTs.  The  Headquarter  Staff  is  subdivided  into  the  Ad- 
iutant-General's  Department,  under  the  Adjutant-General  to 
the  Forces,  a  general  officer  of  high  standing,  who  is  named 
directly  by  the  sovereign,  and  is  the  chief  staff  officer  of 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  the  channel  through  which 
all  communications  connected  with  the  personnel,  military 
Operations,  duties,  discipline,  and  general  efficiency  of  the 
army  pass;  the  Quartermaster-Generat's  Department,'  under 
the  Quartermaster-General  to  the  Forces, — a  general  officer 
of  subordinate  rank  to  the  Adjutant-General,  but  also 
appointed  by  the  sovereign — whose  duties  embrace  the 
movement  and  quartering  of  troops,  roster  of  regiments  for 
foreign  service,  and  military  questions  connected  with 
barracks ;  the  Military  Secretary's  Department,  under  the 
military  secretary  to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  who  is  the 
•channel  of  correspondence  on  all  matters  connected  with 
the  appointment,  promotion,  exchange,  and  retirement  of 
olHcers,  and  honours  and  rewards  ;  the  Intelligence  Depart- 
ment, including  the  Topographical  Department,  under  a 
Deputy- Adjutant-General,  charged  with  the  collection  and 
registering  of  all  strategical,  statistical,  and  topographical 
information,  whether  relating  to  the  British  Empire  or  to 
foreign  countries  and  armies  ;  the  Recruiting  Department, 
under  an  Inspector-General  of  Recruiting,  charged  with  the 
supervision  of  the  recruiting  throughout  the  kingdom  ; 
the  Auxiliary-  Forces  Department,  under  an  Inspector- 
General  of  Reserve  and  Auxiliary  Forces,  embracing  all 
questions  connected  with  the  militia,  yeomanry,  volunteers, 
and  army  reserves  ;  and  the  Military  Education  Depart- 
ment, under  the  Director-General  of  Military  Education, 
charged  with  the  instruction  and  examination  of  officers, 
and  matters  connected  with  military  colleges  and  regimental 
or  garrison  schools  and  libraries.  The  artillery  and  en- 
gineers have  a  distinct  headq'uarter  staff,  subordinate,  how- 
ever, to  the  Adjutant-General. 

The  Surveyor-General  of  the  Ordnance  is  appointed  by 

*  The  Adjut.'\nt-    and  Quartorniriater-General's    Departments    have 
been  recently  amalgamated,  but  the  subdivision  of  duties  still  remains. 


the  Secretary  for  War,  and  removable  at  his  pleasure  ;  the 
appointment  is  therefore  a  political  one,  and  u-suaUy  con- 
nected with  a  seat  in  Parliament  His  subordinates  and 
assistants  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  are  the  staff  ol 
the  Ordnance  Department  at  the  War  Office,  and  the  officers 
of  the  Control  Department  at  the  various  military  stations 
at  home  and  abroad.  The  Ordnance  Department  is  divided 
into  the  Supply  and  Transport  Division,  under  a  Director  of 
Supplies  and  Transport,  whose  duties  embrace  questions  con- 
nected with  transport,  food,  forage,  fuel  and  light,  barracks, 
billets,  and  lodging;  the  Artillery  and  Stores  Division,  under 
a  Director  of  Artillery  and  Stores,  whose  diities  embrace  all 
questions  connected  with  the  manufacture,  maintenance, 
and  supply  of  warlike  stores  of  all  kinds,  and  store  and 
clothing  accounts  ;  the  Contracts  Division,  under  a  Director 
of  Contracts,  who  makes  all  necessary  contracts  at  home, 
and  examines  those  entered  into  abroad ;  and  the  Clothing 
Division,  under  the  Director  of  Clothing,  who  has  charge 
of  the  manufacture  and  supply  of  clothing  for  the  army. 

The  Financial  Secretary  is  appointed  by  the   Secretary  Finance 
for  War,  and  removable  at  his  pleasure ;  the  appointment,  l>>part- 
like-  that  of  the  Surveyor-General,  is  therefore  a  political  "'"''• 
one,  and  usually  connected  with  a  seat  in  Parliament.     He 
is  assisted  by  an   Accountant-General  and  large  staff  of 
clerks  in  his  department  of  the  War  Office,  but  has  uj  staff 
or  subordinates  outside  its  walls. 

The  number  of  men  to  be  maintained  and  the  amount  of  Estimate*, 
money  to  be  expended  are  determined  by  an  annual  vote 
of  Parliament,  based  on  the  estimates  laid  before  the  House 
by  the  Minister  of  War.  The  minister,  with  the  advice  ot 
the  Officer  Commanding  in  Chief,  decides  on  the  number 
of  men  that  Parliament  shall  bo  asked  to  provide  for  the 
ensuing  year,  and  the  estimates  are  framed  accordingly. 
To  obtain  the  greatest  possible  accuracy,  every  subordinate 
department  at  home  and  abroad  is  called  upon  for  a  detaded 
statement  of  probable  expenditure.  These  are  examined 
and  amended  by  the  heads  of  the  several  departments  and 
divisions  at  the  War  Office,  and  passed  on  to  the  Finance 
Department,  where  they  are  collected  and  incorporated  into 
a  general  estimate,  which  is  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  with  the  remarks  of  the  Financial  Secretary  ;  and 
being  revised  and  finally  approved  of,  is  submitted  to  the 
Treasury  and  included  in  the  annual  buHget  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.  The  Treasury  may,  however,  re- 
duce any  item  that  appears  excessive.  When  the  amountfhaa 
been  voted  by  Parliament,  the  Treasury  authorises  the  Pay- 
master-General to  honour  the  orders  of  the  War  Office  to 
the  extent  of  the  vote.  At  home  the  necessary  funds  are 
obtained  by  warrants  issued  by  the  Accountant-General, 
under  authority  of  the  Financial  Secretary,  and  paid  by 
the  Paymaster-General  by  means  of  orders  upon  the  Bank 
of  England  ;  abroad  they  are  obtained  partly  by  remittancea 
of  specie,  but  principally  by  the  negotiation  of  bills  of 
exchange  drawn  upon  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  by  the 
local  Control  officers,  acting  in  this  respect  on  behalf  of 
the  Treasury.  The  army  estimates,  as  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment, are  divided  under  a  certain  number  of  votes, 
and  these  again  into  sub-heads  and  items  ;  and  no 
money  granted  under  one  vote  can  be  applied  to  a 
service  included  under  another  vote  without  the  sanction 
of  the  Treasury.  Within  the  limits  of  the  vote,  however, 
the  War  Office  has  the  power  of  redistributing  the  sums 
allotted. 

The  following  abstract  of  the  army  estimates  for  1873-4 
(which  docs  not  include,  however,  the  cost  of  that  part  of 
the  army  which  is  serving  in  India),  will  indicate  the 
cla.ssification  under  heads  and  votes,  and  the  amounts 
allotted ;  and  although  these  vary  slightly  from  year  tn 
year,  the  general  distribution  of  expenditure  rcmaina 
tolerably  unifonn  : — 
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[bkitish. 


1. 
e,8,4. 


1.  jugular  Forca. 

Stair  sind  Regimental  Pay  and  Allowances £5,072,^00 

Divine  Service,  Law,  ajiJ  iledical  Service -  321,200 

£5,393,700 
2.  Auxiliary  and  lUatrce  Forces. 

6,  «.   jrUitiaand  Yeomanry £894,300 

T   8.  Volunteers — Army  licserve 653,500 

£1,447,800 
3.  Control  Eslablishmenls  and  S/trvices. 

Control  Establishmenta,  Wages,  ic £339,000 

Provisions,  Forage,  Fuel,  Transport,  &c 1,950,700 

Clothing  Kstablislunents  anil  Services 743,100 

Supply  and  iUnufatturo  of  Warlike  Storce,     1,070,000 

£4,182,800 
4.    Works  and  liaildinga. 
Works,  Buildings,  and  Rej-airs £778,000 

5.    Various  Services. 
Administration,  Education,  and  iUscellaneous,  £363,700 

6.  Non-effective  Services, 

Pay  of  General  Officers,  and  Rewards £116,400 

Retired  Officers— Full  and  Half  Pay 527,900 

Widows' Pensions,  &c 147,300 

In  and  Out  Pensions,  and  ditto  for  Wounds,   1,267,500 
Superannuation  Allowances 192,300 

£2,250,400 


9. 

10. 
11. 
12. 


13. 


H  15,  16. 


17,  18. 

19. 

20. 

21,  22,  23. 

24,  25. 


Total  Effective  and  Non-Effective  Services £14,416,400 

The  whole  of  the  military  forces  of  England  are  raised 
by  voluntary  enlistment,  liecruitiiig  for  the  army  is  carried 
on  partly  by  means  of  the  large  staff  of  non-commissioned 
oiEcers  attached  to  the  brigade  depots,  partly  by  means  of 
pensioners  receiving  a  special  rate  of  pay  while  so  employed, 
and  partly  by  sergeauts  or  parties  sent  out  by  regiments 
and  corps  for  the  purpose — the  whole  being  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  colonel  commanding  the  brigade 
diitrict.  Infantry  regiments  of  the  line  recruit  as  far  as 
possible  within  the  districts  to  which  they  are  attached  ; 
but  the  cavalry,  artillery,  engineers,  guards,  and  rifles  recrtiit 
throughout  the  country  generally.  Enlistment  in  the  army 
is  regulated  by  the  annual  Mutiny  Act  and  the  Army 
Enlistment  Act ;  the  former  legalises  the  maintenance  of 
an  army,  and  lays  down  the  number  of  men  and  manner 
of  enlisting  them;  the  latter  fixes  the  period  and  conditions 
of  service.  By  the  Enlistment  Act  of  1870  men  are  enlisted 
for  a  first  period  of  twelve  years,  which  may  be  spent  either 
entirely  in  the  army,  or  partly  in  the  army  and  partly  iu 
the  reserve,  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  fixed  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War.  At  present  "  short  service  "  is 
fixed  at  sis  years  in  the  army  and  six  in  the  reserve  for 
infantry,  and  eight  years  in  the  army  and  four  in  the 
reserve  for  the  other  branches.  The  Household  cavalry, 
and  a  certain  proportion  in  the  other  branches,  are  enlisted 
for  "  long  service,"  i.e.,  twelve  years  in  the  ranks. 

On  the  completion  of  twelve  years"  army  service,  soldiers 
may  be  allowed  to  re-engage  for  nine  years,  making  a  total 
of  twenty-one,  at  the  end  of  which  they  are  entitled  to 
discharge  with  a  pension.  Those  who  are  passed  into  the 
army  reserve  remain  liable  for  the  rest  of  their  twelve 
years'  engagement  to  be  recalled  into  the  ranks  in  case  of 
war  cr  national  emergency,  and  to  be  called  out  for  eight 
days'  training  in  each  year ;  but  otherwise  resume  their 
positions  as  citizens,  and  are  free  to  foUow  their  callings. 

A  recruit  for  the  army  must  be  between  18  and  25  years 
of  age,  unmarried,  free  from  physical  infirmities,  and  of 
Buch  height  and  chest  measurement  as  may  bo  laid  down 
from  time  to  time.  The  standard  has  frequently  varied, 
having  been  used  as  a  means  of  regtilating  the  supply 
of  recruits,  but  stood  in  1873  at  a  "linininm  of  5  feet 


5  inches  for  the  infantry,  0  feet  6  inches  for  light  caralry 
and  engineers,  5  feet  7  inches  for  gunners,  and  5  feet  8  inches 
for  heavy  cavalry  ;  the  minimum  chest  measurement  being 
33  inches.     For  rifle  regiments  and  for  artillery  drivers  the 
standard  is  reduced  to  5  feet  -ij  inches,  but  increased  chest 
measurement   is   require<<.     Exceptions   are  also  made  iu 
favour  of  artificers  and  others.     AVTien  a  recruit  presents 
himself  for  enlistment  he  is  asked  certain  questions  as  to 
age,  and  whether  ho  has  served  before ;  if  tho  answers  are 
satisfactory,  and  he  is  otherwise  suitable,   he  is  given  a 
shdling  as  enlistment   money,  and  served  with  a  notice 
warning  him  to  attend  before  a  magistrate  for  attestation. 
Within  not  less  than  twenty-four,  and  not  more  than  ninety- 
six  hours  ho  is  brought  before  the  magistrate.     If  he  then 
dissents  from  his   enlistment,  ho  may  be  discliargcd  on 
payment  of  203.   "  smart  money ; "   if  he  still  wishes  to 
enlist,   he  makes  a  declaration  contained  in   the   attesta^ 
tion  paper  as  to  his  ago,  place  of  birth,  trade,  &,c. ;  signs 
the    attestation,  and   takes  the   oath   of  allegiance ;    and 
is  thenceforth  legally  a  soldier.     No  recruit,  however,  is 
finally  accepted  until  ho  has  been  examined  by  a  medical 
officer,  and  approved  by  an  officer  of  rank  detailed  for  the 
purpose.     Formerly,  recruiting  was  carried  on  largely  at 
public-houses    kept    for   the    purpose ;    young   men   were 
entrapped  by  lying  placards  or  by  tho  misreprcsentatious- 
of  recruiting  agents,  and  often  enlisted  whilst  drunk,  and 
then  sent  under  escort  to  their  regiments.     Recently  groat 
improvements  have  been  made  in  the  recruiting  service  ; 
the  bounties  formerly  offered,  and  varying  from  £1  to  £10, 
according  to  the  demand  for  recntits,  have  been  abolished, 
exaggerated  placards  forbidden,  the  recruiting  taken  away 
as  much  as  possible  from  the  public-houses,  and  the  young- 
soldier  sent  by  himself  to  join  his  regiment.     Under  the- 
system  of  long   service    the    annual   number    of   recruits 
required  to  keep  up  the  army  was  from  8  to  10  per  cent, 
of  its  strength,  but  in  future  the  proportion  will  be  largely 
increased.     The  average  nnraber  actually  raised  annually 
was  16,000  in  the  ton  years  18G0-9,  and  21,000  in  the- 
three  years  1870-2;  the  largest  number  raised  in  any  one 
year  since  the  war  being  28,000,  in  1859. 

The  rates  of  daily  pay  of  the  soldier  and  of  the  non- 
commissioned ranks  are  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


Rank. 

Infantry. 

Cavalry. 

Artillery. 

Engtne«Ta 

..     d. 
1      0 
1     3 

1  11 

2  B 

3  3 

1.     i. 
1     2 

1  6J 

2  3 

3  1 
3     7 

».      d. 

1  2i 

2  1 

2  9 

3  3 

4  2 

f.     d. 

1  li 

2  U 

2  9i 

3  3i 
<    7J 

Colour-Sergeants  & 
Staff-Sergeants, 

from 
to 

The  Household  cavalry,  horse  artillery,  and  some  ranks 
of  the  foot  guards,  receive  a  highoB  rate  of  pay,  and  the 
engineers  usually  earn  working  pay  in  addition.  Every 
soldier  further  receives  a  free  ration  of  bread  and  meat, 
valued  at  6d.  Taking  into  consideration  the  value  of  the 
ration,  lodgings,  clothing,  fuel,  •  and  light,  the  pay  and 
allowances  of  the  infantry  private  represent  an  average 
annual  value  of  about  X38,  and  that  of  the  cavalry  private 
about  £4rl,  exclusive  of  any  prospective  advantages  in  the 
way  of  pension;  whole  the  corporals  and  sergeants  range 
from  £45  to  £70.  Comparing  this  with  the  annual 
receipts  of  the  average  labourer,  which  range  between 
£35  and  £-15  in  different  counties  of  England  and  Scotland, 
and  are  much  lower  in  Ireland,  and  bearing  in  mind  that 
the  soldier  as  a  rale  is  called  on  to  do  less  work,  it  is  evident 
that  his  position  on  the  whole  is  not  a  disadvantageous  one. 
In  addition  to  the  above,  the  soldier  may  eain  Id.  a  day 
good-conduct  pay  after  2  years'  service,  2d.  a  day  after  6 
years',  3d.  after  12  years',  and  4d.  after  IS  years'  service. 
The  amount  to  which  the  soldier  is  entitled  is  indicated  bj- 
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"  good-conduct  badges  "  worn  on  the  arm ;  but  these.'  with 
the  corresponding  pay,  are  liable  to  forfeiture  for  mis- 
conduct. 

A  soldier  may  claim  his  discharge  at  tne  expiration  of 
his  first  or  second  period  of  service ;  or  he  may  be  dis- 
charged before  the  expiration  of  his  service,  either  by 
sentence  of  court-martial  or  by  order  of  the  Ciommander- 
in-Chief  for  misconduct,  or  as  an  indulgence  at  his  own 
request,  or  on  reduction  of  the  army,  or  as  an  invalid, 
if  found  unfit  for  further  service.  A  soldier  discharged 
after  21  years'  service  is  entitled  to  a  pension  varying  from 
a  minimum  of  8d.  a  day  for  a  private,  to  a  maximum  of 
2s.  6d.  a  day  for  a  non-commissioned  officer;  every  good- 
conduct  badge  the  soldier  was  in  possession  of,  or  would 
have  been  entitled  to,  at  the  time  of  discharge,  adding  a 
Id.  a  day  to  his  pension.  A  soldier  discharged  on  the 
completion  of  his  first  period  (12  years),  or  discharged  at 
any  time  for  misconduct,  receives  no  pension.  If  dis- 
charged as  an  invalid,  on  account  of  unfitness  for  service, 
he  receives  a  temporary  or  permanent  pension,  varying, 
According  t-o  the  nature  of  the  disability  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  arose,  from  a  minimum  of  6d.  a  day  for  a 
year,  to  the  full  pension  given  above.  Pensions  for  wounds 
are  given  on  a  special  scale,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  wound,  the  maximum  being  2s.  6d.  for  a  private  and 
3s.  6d.  for  a  non-commissioned  officer.  .  Soldiers  are  also 
allowed  to  purchase  their  discharge  as  an  indulgence, 
according  to  a  fixed  scale  depending  on  length  of  service  and 
character ;  £35  in  the  artillery  and  engineers,  and  £2Q  in 
the  infantry  being  the  maximum  rates.  After  from  12  t(4 
1 6  years'  service  such  discharge  is  granted  free.  ■ 

There  are  ten  ranks  of  combatant  officers  in  the  army, — 
viz.,  field-marshals,  generals,  lieutenant-generals,  and  major- 
generals  (classed  as  general  officers) ;  colonels,  heutenant- 
colonels,  and  majors  {field  officers) ;  captains,  lieutenants, 
and  sub-lieutenants  (regimental  or  company  officers).  The 
classification  and  promotion  of  officers  is  complicated  by 
the  system  of  brevet  or  army  rank,  by  which  an  officer  may 
hold  a  higher  rank  in  the  army  than  he  holds  in  his  regi- 
ment. Brevet  rank  is  usually  given  for  distinguished 
service  in  the  field,  or  for  length  of  service  :  it  begins  with 
the  rank  of  major,  and  may  be  said  to  cease  with  that  of 
major-general,  as  in  that  grade  and  in  those  above  it  all 
rank  is  army  rank.  Relative  rank  and  command  within 
the  regiment,  regimental  promotion  and  duties,  and  pa}', 
are  determined  by  reginjental  rank  ;  but  rank,  command, 
and  duties  outside  the  regiment,  and  army  promotion,  are 
governed  by  army  rank.  Thus  a  regimental  captain  may 
receive  the  brevet  of  major  for  distinguished  service  :  he 
is  called  captain  and  brevet  major,  retains  his  place  among 
the  captains  of  his  regiment,  and  continues  to  perform  a 
captain's  duties  in  his  regiment ;  but  on  any  duties  where 
the  officers  of  several  regiments  are  mixed  he  takes  his 
place  as  major,  and  would  command  captains  of  his  own 
regiment,  though  senior  as  such  to  himself 

Previous  to  November  1871  first  appointments  and 
regimental  promotion  in  the  cavalry  and  infantry  were 
made  under  the  purchase  system.  This  system  dates  from 
the  earliest  days  of  the  army,  and  arose  partly  from  the  mode 
in  which  regiments  were  originally  raisei  Every  regi- 
mental commission  had  a  fixed  regulation  price,  varying 
from  .£450,  the  price  of  an  ensigncy  in  an  infantry  regiment, 
to  £7250,  that  of  a  lieutenant-colonelcy  of  Life  Guards  ; 
in  addition  to  which  an  over-regulation  price,  which  some- 
times even  exceeded  the  regulation  price,  had  sprung  up, 
and  become  established  by  custom,  though  contrary  to  law. 
An  officer  on  retiring  received  the  regulation  price  of  his 
commission  from  Government,  and  the  over-regulation  from 
the  officer  who  succeeded  him ;  and  the  step  went  to  the 
sewior  ijuahfied  officer  of  the  lower  grade  in  the  regiment 


who  was  able  and  willing  to  purchase  it.  An  officer  -who 
could  not  afford  to  purchase  ro.se  with  the  others  till  he 
became  senior  of  his  rank,  and  there  remained  till  a  death 
vacancy  or  other  "non-purchase  step"  gave  him  his  promo- 
tion. Practically,  however,  the  injury  inflicted  was  less 
than  at  first  sight  appears,  as  the  purchase  system  stimulated 
a  rapid  flow  of  promotion,  by  which  the  non-purchase  oflicet 
profited  also,  and  if  he  lost  a  year  or  two  in  promotion,  he 
saved  several  thousand  pounds.  First  appointments  v/ere 
given  to  gentlemen  whose  names  were  on  the  Commander- 
in-Chief's  list,  and  to  cadets  from  the  MiUtary  College  at 
Sandhurst,  on  passing  the  required  examinations  and  pay 
iug  the  price  of  the  commission  ;  a  certain  number  of  com: 
missions  without  purchase  being  given  to  those  who  passec 
high  examinations  at  Sandhurst,  and  to  young  men  whose 
fathers'  services  gave  them  special  claims. 

Purchase  was  abolished  by  warrant  of  20th  July  1871, 
Parliameat  voting  the  money  to  compensate  the  officers  then 
holding  saleable  commissions,  and  a  system  of  promotion 
by  "  seniority  tempered  by  selection "  was  substituted  by 
the  present  regulations. 

First  commissions  as  sub-heutenants  are  now  given  to  First  ap- 
successful  candidates  at  an  open  competitive  examination,  point- 
to  non-commissioned  officers  specially  recommended,  to  ™^°^ 
university  students  who  have  passed  certain  examinations, 
and  to  "  Queen's "  and  "  Indian  cadets,"  and  pages  of 
honour.  A  certain  number  of  first  commissions  as  lieu- 
tenants are  also  given  to  lieutenants  of  militia  regi- 
ments. The  limits  of  age  for  candidates  by  competition 
are  from  17  to  20;  but  this  is  extended  to  22  in  the 
case  of  university  students  and  militia  lieutenants,  and 
30  in  the  case  of  non-commissioned  officers.  The  great 
majority  of  first  appointments  are  given  by  open  com- 
petition, examinations  for  the  purpose  being  held  periodi- 
cally under  the  CivO  Service  Commissioners.  The  suc- 
cessful candidates  receive  commissions  as  sub-heutenants, 
and  are  sent  to  the  Military  College  at  Sandhurst  (or  to 
their  regiments,  if  in  India)  for  a  course  of  instruction ; 
and  after  passing  the  required  examination  in  military 
subjects  at  the  conclusion  of  the  course,  and  serving  a 
certain  time  with  their  regiments,  are  ehgible  for  promo- 
tion to  the  rank  of  lieutenant.  A  lieutenant  is  ehgible  Fromotifti 
for  promotion  to  captain  after  two  years'  service,  but  the 
actual  time  is  usually  much  longer — from  eight  to  eleven 
years;  to  qualify,  he  must  pass  an  examination  in  regimental 
duties,  drill,  &c.,  and  also  a  special  army  examination 
in  military  law,  tactics,  field  sketching,  and  field  forti- 
fication. Promotion  to  the  rank  of  captain  is  usually 
by  regimental  seniority ;  the  senior  qualified  subaltern  in 
the  tegiment  succeeding  to  a  vacancy  among  the  captains. 
A  captain  may  become  regimental  major  by  succession  to  a 
vacancy  in  his  own  regiment,  or  by  being  promoted  to  a 
majority  in  another  regiment,  or  on  half-pay  ;  and  brevet 
major  by  promotion  for  distinguished  service,  or  by  seniority 
in  the  army.  Before  promotion  to  a  regimental  majority 
a  captain  must  pass  a  practical  examination  in  subjects 
connected  with  the  command  of  a  regiment  or  of  a  small 
mixed  force  in  the  field.  The  appointment  as  major  to  a 
regiment  is  made  for  five  years  only,  but  is  renewable.  A 
major  may  become  regimental  Ueutenant-colonel  by  appoint- 
ment to  the  command  of  a  regiment,  or  to  an  unattached 
Heutenant-colonelcy ;  and  by  brevet  for  distinguished  service, 
or  by  seniority  in  the  army.  Certain  staff  appointments 
also  carry  with  them  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  on 
appointment,  or  on  completion  of  five  years'  service  in  them. 
Regimental  promotion  ceases  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
coloneL  AVhen  a  vacancy  arises  in  a  regiment  by  death  or 
by  the  promotion  of  an  officer  to  another  regiment,  the  step 
goes  in  the  regiment ;  if  it  arises  otherwise,  it  is  fiUed  up 
as  seems  best  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Commander- 
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in-Chief, — regimental  consideration!.,"-  ilowever,  receiving 
'full  couaideration..  A  lieutenant-colonel  bccoiues  colonel 
by  hrcvct,  by  promotion  for  distinguished  service,  on  appoint- 
tnent  as  aide-de-camp  to  the  Queen,  after  five  years'  service 
in  the  command  of  a  regiment,  or  an  equivalent  staflE 
appointment,  or  eight  years  under  certain  conditions. 

The  promotion  of  general  officers  is  by  seniority,  regu- 
lated by  a  fixed  establishment,  the  numbers  of  which  in 
1870  were  71  generals,  115  lieutenant-generals,  and  188 
ni:ijur-generals.'  Promotions  may,  however,  be  made  in- 
dependently of  the  establishment  for  distinguished  service. 
Field-marshals  are  appointed  at  the  will  of  the  sovereign, 
and  without  reference  to  seniority. 

All  promotions  are  made  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War. 

The  Artillery  and  Engineers  have  always  been  on  a 
different  footing  from  the  rest  of  the  army.  First  a|)poiut- 
ments  to  these  services  are  made  through  the  Royal  ^Iilitary 
Academy,  entrance  to  which  is  by  open  competitive  examina- 
tion. After  a  course  of  instruction  in  professional  subject.s, 
occupying  three  years,  cadets  are  examined  and  finally 
classed,  and  receive  commissions  in  the  engineers  and 
artillery  according  to  their  standing  on  the  list.  Those 
selected  for  the  engineers  are  required  to  go  through  a 
further  course  of  instruction  at  Chatham  for  two  years 
before  their  commissions  are  confirmed.  Regimental  pro- 
motion in  the  two  services  is  governed  purely  by  seniority, 
and  a  separate  establishment  of  general  officers  is  main- 
tained for  them  ;  in  brevet  promotion  they  are  on  tho 
same  footing  as  officers  of  the  other  branches. 

The  rates  of  pay  of  the  several  ranks  are  shown  in 
the  follo^ving  table  : — 


lUni^ 

2 

II 

u-'J 

a 

a 

•a 
5 

r 
< 

Oen.  Officer,  a  Colontl 

of  &  Rcfflmcnt  or  CoL 

Commnndnnt  (annual). 

Gonciol    Officer,    not  a 

Colonel (annual). 

Colonel (dttUy), 

LIcut.-ColoncL...      „ 
Major 

£ 

1800 

450 

1    9'   2 
1     4    6 

0  15     1 
0  10    4 
0    8    0 

£ 

2000  or 
■nnn 

450 

1   e'  9 

1     8    0 
0  15    6 
0    7    4 
0    t    0 

£ 
1000 

450 

0  17    0 
0  16    0 
0  117 
0    6    C 
0    6    3 

£ 
1350  J 

450 

I     3'    0 
0  19     3 
0  14     7 
0    9    0 
0    8    0 

£ 
994 

450 
I     6    0 
0  17  11 
0  10     0 
Olio 
0    C  10 

0  e   7| 

£ 
990 

450 
16    0 
0  17  11 
0  10     0 
0  11     0 
0    e  10 
0    t     7 

Captain „ 

Lieutenant „ 

Sub-Lleutcnant..      „ 

Officers  of  the  horse  artillery  receive  a  higher  rate  ut  pay, 
slightly  in  excess  of  that  of  the  corresponding  ranks  in  the 
cavalry.  Officers  of  the  engineers,  doing  duty  as  such, 
receive  e.xtra  pay,  usually  ariiounting  to  one-half  of  their 
ordinary  pay  if  serving  at  home,  or  equivalent  to  it  if 
oerving  abroad  or  in  the  London  district.  Lieutenant- 
colonels  of  regiments,  and  other  officers  holding  commands 
of  wings,  batteries,  or  depots,  receive  "  command  pay  "  of 
from  Ss.  to  Is.  6d.  daily.  Captains  holding  higher  rank 
by  brevet  receive  2s.  a  day  additional ;  and  lieutenants, 
after  seven  years'  service.  Is.  a  day.  Officers  holding  staff 
apijointments  receive  the  pay  of  such  appointments  in 
addition  to  their  regimental  pay  or  half-pay. 

Officers  holding  certain  appointments  are  "seconded" — 
that  is,  their  place  in  the  regiment  is  filled  up,  and  lliey 
become  supernumeraiy,  their  names  being  shown  in  italics 
in  the  Army  List ;  but  they  still  belong  to  the  regiment, 
and  rise  in  it  in  due  course. 

Officers  who  entered  the  purchase  corps  under  the  old 
system  can  retire  by  the  sale  of  their  commissions,  receiv- 

The  giisrds  ,intt  line,  artillery,  etiRineers,  and  marines,  have  each 
their  separate  list.     The  total  establishment  will  be  increased  by  pro- 
motions frt  in  the  Indian  stalT  corpi.  -  >. 
'  1q  fiituf  to  t>r  only  £1000.            '  ^ 


ing  from  Government  the  value,  over-regulation  as  well  as 
regulation,  of  the  commission  which  they  held  at  the  date 
of  the  abolition  of  purchase.  Within  certain  limits  officers 
are  allowed  to  retire  on  the  full  pay  of  their  rank  after  thirty 
years'  service, — the  full  pay  of  a  lieutenant-colonel  being 
reckoned  at  20s.  a  day  ;  and  all  officers  liave  an  unqualified 
right  to  retire  on  half-pay  after  twenty-five  years'  service. 
The  rates  of  half-pay  amount  usually  to  about  three-fifths  of 
the  full  ixiy  of  tho  corresponding  ranks.  Pensions  aro 
granted  to  officers  who  have  received  wounds  in  action  equi- 
valent to  tho  loss  of  a  limb,  at  the  rate  of  £-100  a  year  to  a 
lieutenant-general,  £300  to  a  colonel  or  lioutenant-colonej, 
£200  to  a  major,  £100  to  a  captain,  and  £70  to  a 
lieutenant.  Such  pensions  continue  as  long  as  the  etfects 
of  the  wound  continue,  and  are  held  in  addition  to  any 
pay  or  retiring  allowances  the  officer  is  in  receipt  of. 
Gratuities,  varying  from  three  to  twelve  months'  pay  of 
tho  rank,  are  granted  to  officers  who  have  received  less 
serious  wounds. 

Pensions  are  granted  to  the  widows  of  officers  killed  in 
action,  or  dying  of  diseases  contracted  in  the  field,  at  rates 
varying  from  £G0  (lieutenant's  widow)  to  £200  (widow  of 
colonel  or  lieutenant-colonel)  in  the  former  case,  and  £50 
to  £150  in  the  latter;  and  "compassionate  allowances" 
are  granted,  at  rates  varying,  according  to  rank  of  deceased 
officer  and  other  circumstances,  from  £6  to  £40  annually 
for  each  child.  Such  compassionate  allowances,  however, 
are  not  granted  except  in  cases  where  it  is  shown  that 
the  means  of  the  family  are  so  limited  that  they  actually 
require  such  assistance ;  and  widows'  pensions  generally 
cannot  be  claimed  as  a  right,  and  are  not  granted  where 
the  widow  is  left  in  affluence,  or  where  the  Secretary  of 
State  sees  reason  to  withhold  them  on  account  of  miscon- 
duct or  other  causes.  A  reduced  rate  of  pension  and  com- 
passionate allowances,  ranging  from  £40  to  £120  for  the 
widow,  apd  ,£5  to  £20  for  ea'-h  child,  is  granted  where  tho 
officer  died  under  circumstances  which  do  not  entitle  his 
family  to  the  higher  rates  ;  but  in  such  case  the  aggregate 
amount  must  not  exceed  the  half-pay  of  the  rank  held  by 
him  at  tho  time  of  his  death.  \\  hen  an  officer  holding  a 
saleable  commission  is  killed  in  action,  or  dies  within  six 
months  of  wounds  received,  his  family  receive  the  value  of 
such  commiss' 

Strength,  Composition,  and  Distribution  of  (he  Military 
Forces  0/  the  Empire  (1873). 

A.  Itcgular  Army — British  Troops. 


Description  of  Force. 


Combatan/s. 

General  Staff. 

Cavalry,  31  Regimeuts 

Artillery,  30  Brigades 

Engineeri,    40    CompaQics, 

Tioops ( 

Infantry,    148     BatUlions,    70 

Brigade  DepCts j 


31 


Total  Combatants . 


Non-Comb(Uants. 
Control  Department  and  Army  j 

Service  Corps ( 

Medical  Department  and  Army  j 

Hospital  Corps \ 

Chaplains'  Department 

Jliscellaneous 


Total  Non-Combatanw 1704 


77 

884 

1416 

793 
6298 


846S 


f512: 

1021 

78 
93 


Non-Ccm. 
Offlciro 
and  Men. 


16,389 
33,366 

4,856 
120,169 


174,780 

r 


■3,008 
1,324 


546 


4,876 


.  Troop  - 
Horoes. 


Guns, 


11,586 
13,350 

4?2 


25,358 
.1,087 


1,087 


674 


674 


ToUl  of  all  ranks,  189,823  ;  of  these  62,924  serring  in  India, 
21,470  in  the  colonies,  and  105,434  at  home. -< 
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S.  Reserve  and  Auxiliary  Forces. 

All  Runkk 

lat  Class  Army  Reserve 7,993 

2d      .,         23,804 

Militia  Artillery 15,735 

„      Infantry 123,283 

Yeomanry  Cavalry 15,086 

Volimtee's— Artillery 30,750 

„             Infantry,  Mounted  Rifles,  &c.  — 130,000 

Total  Reserve  and  Auxiliary  Forces 348,651 

The  addition  to  this  of  the  regular  army  at  home,  105,434, 
rives  as  the  total  of  forces,  active  and  resarvo,  within  the  United 
Kingdom,  452,085. 

C.  Indian,  and  Colonial  Troops. 


M  Y 


571 


Men.     1    Horset. 

Qoni. 

Indian  Native  Army. 
Infantrv   130  Battalions 

101,134 

18,575 

896 

4,385 

13,587 
623 

36 

Artillery,  6  Batteries 

Enrrineera  and  Miscellaneous 

124,990 

1,822 

373 

264 

14,210 

36 

"Weat  Indian  Resimenta  (2) 

Total  Indian  and  Colonial  Troops... 
1 . ■ 

127,449 

14,210 

36 

D.  Colonial  ifili'ia,  Volunteers,  and  Reserve  Forces: 


Men. 

Hones. 

GOQL 

North  American  Confederation 

52,414 
3,952 
4,343 
2,116 

19,055 

2081 
610 

1143 
120 

1703 

48 
24 
19 
6 
43 

Possessions  in  Asia 

Anstralian  Colonies    

ToUl     

81,880 

5657 

140 

JVote. — The  contingents  furnished  by  Native  Indian  States  under 
our  protection  are  not  included  in  the  summary  of  our  Indian  forces ; 
and  the  disembodied  or  untrained  militia  of  Canada,  araoimting  to 
about  600,000  men,  has  not  been  taken  into  account  in  the  summary 
of  Colonial  Reserve  Forces. 

Staff. 

The  staff  of  the  British  army  may  be  classed  under  three 
principal  heads — 

1.  General   Officers,   commanding   divisions,    districts. 

brigades,  <fec. ; 

2.  General  Staff,  inclnding  Adjntant-General  and  Quarter- 

master-General's Departments,  brigade-majors,  ic.  ; 

3.  Personal  Staff,  consisting  of  military  secretaries  and 

aides-de-camp. 

Appointments  to  commands  are  made  from  the  lists  of 
superior  officers  of  corresponding  rank.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, commands  are  given  to  officers  of  lower  rank  than  that 
oi  tne  appointment,  in  which  case  they  receive  local  and 
temporary  rank  The  command  of  brigades  is  usually  given 
to  colonels,  with  temporary  rank  of  brigadier-generaL 

General  officers, are  responsible  for  the  discipline  and 
efficiency  of  all  the  military  forces  within  th^ir  commands. 
They  are  required  to  make  annual  inspections  of  every 
regiment  or  corps,  and  report  minutely  on  them  for  the 
information  of  the  Commander-in-Chief.  They  are  assisted 
in  their  duties,  and  their  orders  conveyed  to  the  troops,  by 
the  officers  of  the  staff.  Officers  for  the  General  Staff  are 
selected  exclusively  from  the  regular  army,  and,  except  in 
cases  of  proved  abilities  in  the  field,  must  have  passed 
through  the  Staff  College.  Admission  to  the  Staff  College  is 
obtained  by  competitive  examination,  the  number  entering 
being  limited  to  twenty  annually.     Candida*;6e  p\ust  have 
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served  not  less  than  five  years,  and  be  reported  to  be 
thoroughly  good  regimental  officers,  qualified  from  geneni. 
character,  disposition,  <tc.,  for  employment  on  the  staff,  and 
physically  fit  for  its  active  duties.  Before  being  allowed 
to  compete,  they  are  reported  upon  by  a  board  consistmg 
of  the  commanding  officer  and  two  next  seniors  of  theil 
regiment  and  corps,  and  also  by  a  general  officer,  to  whose 
staff  they  have  been  attached  for  a  month  on  trial  Officen 
of  not  less  than  seven  years'  service  may  present  themselves 
at  the  final  examination  without  having  studied  at  thf 
college ;  but  the  same  qualifications  and  certificates  are 
required  from  them.  After  completing  the  course  and 
passing  the  final  examination,  officers  are  attached  during 
the  following  summer  drill  season  either  to  the  staff  of  a 
general  officer,  or  to  the  other  arms  of  the  service. 

Officers  appointed  to  the  Personal  Staff  are  not  required 
to  pass  through  the  Staff  College,  but  have  to  undergo  a 
qualifying  examination. 

Staff  appointments  are  held  for  five  years  only,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  the  officer  reverts  to  his  regiment  or  to 
half-pay.  Most  of  the  lower  appointments  are  held  by  regi- 
mental officers  who  are  temporarily  withdrawn  from  their 
regiments,  but  stiU  borne  on  its  establishment.  No  effective 
field  officer  of  a  regiment,  however,  can  hold  a  staff  appoint- 
ment, and  no  rpgiment  of  cavalry  may  have  more  than  one 
captain  and  one  Bubaltem,  and  no  battalion  of  infantry 
more  than  two  captains  and  two  subalterns  on  the  staff. 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  ranks  and  rates 
of  pay  of  the  staff  of  the  army  : — 

General (daily  pay) 

Lieutenant-General 

Major-General ,, 

Brigadier-General ,, 

Colonel  on  the  Staff -         „ 

Adjutant-  or  Quartermaster-General „ 

Deputy  do.  do ,       ■, 

Assistant  do.  do ,• 

Deprty -Assistant-,    Adjutant-   or   Quarter- 1 

master-General,  Brigade-Major,  Assistant  >.      ,, 

Military  Secretary,  or  Aide-de-camp ) 

The  Headquarter  Staff  receive  a  special  higher  rate  of 
pay.  These  rates  are  in  addition  to  the  pay  or  half-pay  of 
their  regimental  commissions.  Staff  officers  also  receive 
an  allowance  for  horses,  varying  from  two  for  the  lowest 
ranks  to  eight  for  a  general 

The  staff  are  the  assistants  of  the  general  m  all  his 
duties,  and  the  channels  through  which  his  orders  are  con- 
veyed to  the  troops.  The  duties  of  the  officers  of  the 
Adjutant-General  and  Quartermaster-General's  Departments, 
and  of  military  secretaries,  correspond  generally  to  those 
of  the  same  departments  at  headquarters  ;  the  Adjutant- 
General  and  his  deputies  or  assistants  being  charged  with 
the  issue  of  all  orders,  and  matters  referring  to  drill,  dis- 
cipline, returns,  duties,  <tc. ;  the  Quartermaster-General,  or 
his  subordinates,  with  matters  connected  with  the  movement 
and  quartering  of  troops,  camps,  military  positions,  recon- 
naissances, embarkations,  and  disembarkations,  <tc. ;  and 
the  military  secretaries  with  questions  relating  to  promo- 
tions and  appointments,  miscellaneous  confidential  corre- 
spondence, and  communications  with  the  civil  authorities. 
A  brigade-major  performs  the  duties  of  the  Adjutant  and 
Quartermaster-General's  Departments  within  his  brigade 
The  duties  of  an  aide-de-camp  are  of  a  more  personal  nature 
In  the  field  he  is  employed  to  carry  orders,  ic ;  in  peace 
he  attends  his  general  at  inspections  and  on  all  public 
occasions,  and  renders  such  services  as  his  general  re- 
quires of  him.  Officers  of  the  General  Staff,  as  a  rule, 
are  not  under  the  rank  of  captains ;  aides-de-camp  are 
appointed  without  regard  to  rank,  but  no  officer  may  hold 
a  staff  appointment  til  he  has  served  three  years  with  his 
regiment  or  corps.     Appointments  to  the  General  Staff  are 
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made  bv  ike  Coinnfftn'der-iji-tHef  bjf,  selection  ffom  tie 
qualified  officers  ;  appointinents  on  Personal  Staff  are  made 
on  Uio  recommendation  of  tjie  general  officer,  "fte  ^otal 
numbers  of  officers  enipIoye<i  on  the  staff  of  the  arniy  are 
241  in  the  United  Ixingdom  arid  colonies  (British  establisTi- 
ipent),  and  278' in  India  (Indian  esta'blishm'ent).  About 
two-thirds  of  the  staff  on  thi?  British  establishment  belong 
to  regiments,  ^d  p.re  borne  on  their  establishments,'  the 
remainder  being  officers  oi)  half-pay  or  unattacted.  In 
India  the  rules  regarding  staff  appointments  vary  a  little,- 
and  most  of  the  appointments,  witTi  the  exce]f)tion  of  the 
higher  commands,  are  filled  from  a  special  "staff  corps;" 
but  some  are  also  held  by  officers  from  the  British  regi- 
ments serving  in  India. 

Cavah-y. 

The  cavalry  consists  of  31  regimepta  :  viz.,  2  of  Life 
Guards  and  1  of  Royal  Horse  Guards,  forming  together 
the  "  Household  Brigade ;"  7  regiments  of  Dragoon  Guards, 
3  of  Dragoons,  5  of  Lancers,  and  1 3  of  Hu-ssars. 

The  Household  Brigade  form  the  body-guard  of  the  sove- 
reign, furnishing  the  escorts  on  all  state  occasions.  They 
are  recruited  regimentally,  and  take  none  but  picked  men, 
of  good  character,  and  over  6  feet  10  inches  in  height. 
They  wear  helmet,  cuirass,  and  long  jack-boots,  and  are 
armed  with  a  breech-loading  carbine  and  long  straight 
Eword,  40  inches  in  the  blade.  From  the  great  size  of  the 
men,  added  to  the  weight  of  the  cuirass,  they  ride  very 
heavy — from  21  to  22  stone  when  equipped  for  service. 
They  are  quartered  in  or  near  London,  and  are  only  sent 
abroad  in  war. 

The  other  regiments  are  ciassea  as  "  Heavy,"  "  medium," 
and  "  light"  The  dragoons  are  classed  partly  as  heavy,  and 
partly  as  medium ;  the  lancers  as  medium  ;  the  hussars  as 
light.  The  heavies  recruit  from  men  of  5  feet  8  inches  to 
5  feet  11  inches  in  height,  and  ride,  in  "service  marching 
order,"  from  19  to  20  stone;  the  mediums  from  men  of  5 
feet  7  inches  to  5  feet  9  inches,  and  ride  from  18i  to  19 
Btone ;  the  lights  from  men  of  5  feet  6  inches  to  5  feet  8 
inches,  and  ride  from  17|  to  18J  stone.  The  dragoon 
guards,  dragoons,  and  hussars  are  armed  with  breech- 
loading  carbiiies  and  sword.  The  lancers  carry  a  bamboo 
lance  (9  feel  long),  sword,  and  ^istoL  The  colour  and 
facings  of  the  uniform  vary  in  different  regiments,  the 
drt^oons  mostly  wearing  red,  wjiile  the  hussars  and  lancers 
wear  blue.  The  dragoons  wear  helmets,  with  the  exception 
of  the  2d  Dragoons  (the  "Scots  Greys"),  who  wear  bearskins; 
the  lancers,  the  lancer  square-topped  cap  ;  and  the  hussars, 
a  busby  with  plume  and  bag.  The  &oiisehold  Brigade  are 
the  only  cuirassed  regiments. 

A  regiment  of  cavalry  on  war  footing  consists  of  8 
troops,  fonning  4  squadrons  in  the  field,  and  numbering 
1  lieutenant-cplonel,  1  magor,  8  captains,  12  lieutenants 
and  sub-lieutenantSj  5  rdginiehtal  staff  officers,  11  staff 
sergeants,  8  troop  serg'eants-major,  24  sergeants,  32  cor- 
porals, 8  trumpeters,  20  farriers,  shoeing  smiths,  and 
saddlers,  and  504  Jirivates  ;  in  all,  27  officers  and  607  nien, 
■yvith  559  horses.  They  take  with  them  in  the  field  2  forge- 
waggons,  1  small-arm  ammunition-cart,  and  7  baggage 
and  store-waggons.  The  peace  establishment  is  29  officers, 
506  men,  and  320  horses.  Of  the  28  regiments  of  the 
line,  9  are  usually  in  India,  and  19  at  home.  The  prin- 
cipal cavalry  stations  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  Alder- 
shott,  the  Curragh  (with  Newbridge),  and  Dublin ;  at  each 
of  the  two  first  there  is  a  general  commanding  the  cavalry, 
who  also  inspects  all  the  cavalry  regiments  in  that  portion 
of  the  kingdc^m.  The  dep6ts  of  regiments  serving  abroad, 
and  the  riding  establishment,  are  at  Canterhury.  Qavalry 
regiments  are  not  connected  with  particular  countiea  or 
diEtricts,  but  recruit  throughout  the  kingdom 


Tl^e  horses  foi"  the  cavalry  ore  mostly  obtained  by 
purchase  from  dealers,  at  the  headquarters  of  the  seveial 
regiments;  no  breeding  establishments  or  special  arrange- 
ments for  securing  a  sufficient  supply  of  a  good  class  of 
horses,  such  as  have  been  generally  introduced  on  the 
Continent,  exist  in  England.  The  hoiscs  are  usuallv 
bought  at  four  years  old.  £40  beihg  the  maximum  govern- 
ment price;  the  average  height  is  15  bauds  2  inches. 
Officers  provide  their  own  chargers,  t>ut  ife  allowed  to 
select  from  the,  troop  horses  under  certain  restrictions  and 
on  payment  of  £50 ;  sub-lieutenants  are  provided  with 
horses  and  horse  equipments  at  the  public  erpetiso. 

The  oldest  cavalry  regiments  are  the  Horse  Guard.^. 
raised  by  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  first  known  as  the  Oxford 
Blues ;  and  the  two  regiments  of  Life  Guards,  raised  in 
16G1-2.  The  privates  in  these  regiments  were  for  the  most 
part  of  good  family,  and  were  addressed,  as  "  Gentlemen 
of  the  Life  Guards."  The  youngest  regiments,  the  19th. 
20th  and  21st  Hussars,  were  formed  from  the  European 
regiments  in  the  East  India  Company's  service  at  the  time 
of  the  amalgamation. 

Artillery. 

The  artillery,  notwithstanding  the  great  augmentations 
it  has  received  of  late  years,  consequent  on  the  increased 
iinportance  of  its  arm,  still  retains  the  title  of  the  "  Royal 
Regiment  of  Artillery."  It  consists  of  205  batteries, 
forming  28  brigades,  of  which  5  brigades,  or  31  batteries, 
are  horse  artillery;  10  brigades,  or  83  batteries,  are  field 
artillery;  and  13  brigades,  or  91  batteries,  are  garrison  or 
siege  artillery.  In  addition  to  these,  there  is  a  dcpoi 
brigade  of  12  batteries,  and  the  "coast  brigade"  of  1(1 
batteries.  The  battery  is  the  true  unit  of  our  artillery, 
the  brigade  being  rather  a  grouping  for  administrative  pur- 
poses ;  in  the  field  and  horse  artillery,  the  batteries  are 
almost  entirely  independent 

The  establishment  of  a  battery  of  horst  artillery  on  war 
footing  is — 1  major,  1  captain,  3  lieutenants,  1  assistant- 
surgeon,  1  veterinary  surgeon,  2  ^taff  sergeants,  6  sergeants, 
12  corporals  and  bombardiers,  2  trumpeters,  10  artificers 
(including  shoeing  smiths),  and  153  gunners  and  drivers; 
altogether  7  officers  and  185  men,  with  206  horses  and  6 
guns,  9  ammunition-waggojis,  and  5  forge,  store,  <fec., 
waggons.  The  peace  establishment  varies;  the  present 
hoine  establishment  is  5  officers,  151  men,  and  ]  13  horses. 
The  guns  now  in  use  are  9-pounder  rifled  muzzle-loaders,  of 
wrought  irob.  In  the  horse  artillery  every  mart  is  either 
mounted,  or  carried  on  the  limber  or  alnmuhltion-waggons. 
to  enable  them  to  keep  pice  ■n-ith  cavalry. 

A  battery  of  field  ariillery  on  war  footing  hiJB  the  same 
establishtdent  of  officers  and  noVi-'conimissr6ned  officers,  hot 
more  gunners  and  drivers,  and  fewer  horses.  Tie  numbers 
are — 7  officers,  197  tneb;  184  horses,  6  guns,  12  ammunition 
and  4  miscellaheoup  waggotis.  The  toea'ce  establishment  at 
home  is  5  officers,  152  men,  and  85  hoTses.  The  gtins  in 
use  are  16-po\mder  rifled  muzzle-loaders  dl-awn  by  8 
horsea 

A  i/iirruon  h<}iHerj/  colisists  'of  1  Wiajo'r,  1  captaui,  iJ 
lieutenants,  1  staff  sergeant,  5  sergeants,  10  corporals  and 
bombardiers,  and  140  gunners.  They  aVe  all  dismounted, 
and  are  employed  in  garrisons  in  working  the  heavy  guns, 
at  sieges,  and  pji  other  similar  duties. 

Besides  the  above,  heavy  batteries  of  positio'iif,  fountain 
batteries,  and  ainmUSition  columns  aVe  fortned  in  war  time. 
A-  heavy  battery  has  4  guns  oiily,  40-pounder  breech-loading 
rifled  giins  on  the  Armstrong  principle.  Mountain  batteries 
are  oijy  organised  when  the  nature  of  the  Warfare  requires 
it,  and  their  detail  varies  accordingly. 

Artillery  and  infantry  reserve  ammunition  columns  are 
formed  wlien  an  army  takes  the  field,  one  being  ati'ar^nd 
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to  each  division.  Their  establishment  is  4  officers  and  1 38 
men,  with  4  artillery  and  16  small-ana  ammunition- 
waggons,  2  spare  gun-carriages,  5  miscellaneous  waggons, 
and  142  horses;  carrying  360  rounds  of  gun,  and  307,200 
of  small-arm  ammunition. 

The  coast  brigade  is  formed  entirely  of  old  soldiers  of 
good  character,  drawn  from  the  other  brigades.  It  is  broken 
up  in  small  detachments,  often  numbering  one  or  two  men 
only,  distributed  along  the  coast ;  the  men  being  employed 
to  take  charge  of  unoccupied  forts  and  batteries,  and  of 
the  guns  and  artillery  stores  in  those  which  are  occupied. 
The  number  of  officers  in  the  coast  brigade  is  small,  but 
there  are  121  master  gunners,  ranking  as  warrant  officers, 
attached  to  it,  who  take  charge  of  the  more  important 
works  and  command  the  small  detachments  of  coast  brigade 
men. 

The  uniform  of  the  whole  of  the  artiilery  is  blue  with 
red  facings ;  the  horse  artillery  wear  a  jacket,  the  others  a 
tunic.  The  head-dress  for  all  is  a  busby  with  bag.  The 
non-commissioned  officers  and  gunners  of  the  horse  artillery, 
and  the  mounted  men  of  the  field  batteries,  are  armed  with 
the  cavalry  sword,  the  dismounted  men  with  a  sword- 
bayonet  ;  the  drivers  carry  no  arms.  Twelve  carbines  are 
carried  with  each  horse  battery,  and  24  with  each  field 
battery.  The  garrison  batteries  are  armed  with  breech- 
loading  carbines  and  sword-bayonets. 

The  headquarters  of  the  artillery  are  at  Woolwich,  the 
great  arsenal  for  the  whole  kingdom.  Two  or  three 
brigades  are  usually  stationed  there,  besides  the  permanent 
depot  and  riding  establishment.  Three  horse  brigades 
(15  batteries),  six  field  brigades  (43  batteries),  and  four 
garrison  brigades  (28  batteries)  are  stationed  in  India;  four 
garrison  brigades  (28  batteries)  in  our  colonies  and  foreign 
garrisons, — Gibraltar,  Malta,  Bermuda,  Halifax,  &c.;  and 
the  remainder  distributed  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  principal  artillery  stations  besides  Woolwich  are  Alder- 
shott,  Portsmouth,  Dover,  Dublin,  and  Plymouth.  There 
is  a  second  depSt  at  Sheerness ;  and  a  school  of  gunnery, 
with  an  extensive  establishment,  has  been  formed  at  Shoe- 
buryness,  for  the  double  purpose  of  instructing  officers  and 
men  in  the  higher  branches  of  gunnery,  and  carrying  on 
artillery  experiments — the  long  reaches  of  sand  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames  being  peculiarly  favourable  for  this 
purpose. 

The  artillery  are  not  connected  with  particular  districts 
or  Counties,  but  recruit  generally  throughout  the  kingdom. 
The  horses  for  the  artillery  are  obtained  by  purchases 
made  from  dealers,  or  by  officers  specially  appomted  for 
the  purpose,  £45  being  the  maximum  price  allowed. 

Ungineers. 

For  pnrposes  of  administration,  promotion,  ic,  the 
Royal  Engineers  form  a  single  regiment  or  corps,  consisting 
of  40  companies,  3  troops,  and  a  large  establishment  of 
officers,  not  attached  to  any  companies,  but  employed  in 
Buperin tending  works  and  buildmgs,  and  in  other  pro- 
fessional and  scientific  duties.  Of  the  40  companies,  four 
are  "  survey "  companies,  and  two  are  attached  for  service 
with  the  postal  telegraph;  the  remainder  are  employed 
in  works  and  buildings,  or  undergoing  instruction  at 
Chatham.  The  war  establishment  of  a  company  is  1 
captain,  3  subalterns,  1  assistant-surgeon,  6  sergeants,  12 
corporals,  2  buglers,  and  100  privates  (termed  "  sappers") 
of  various  trades,  viz.,  carpenters,  masons,  bricklayers, 
smiths,  painters,  printers,  telegraphists,  &c.;  in  all,  5  officers 
and  120  men.  The  peace  establishment  is  3  officers  and 
93  men. 

The  three  engineer  troops  are, — the  field  equipment 
trocp,  telegraph  troop,  and  pontoon  troop,  each  of  which 
forms  the  nucleus  of  several  similar  ones  to  be  raised 


in  war.  The  war  establishment  of  ft  ftfld  equipment  troop 
is  6  officers  and  233  men  (of  whom  100  are  drivers),  with 
186  horses  and  33  waggons  and  carts.  It  is  divided  into 
three  sections,  each  of  which  carries  the  camp  equipment 
and  all  necessary  tools  and  implements  for  a  company  of 
engineers,  and  a  "  field  park."  The  troop  is  kept  together 
for  convenience  in  peace  time,  but  in  the  field  would  be 
broken  up,  and  the  sections  attached  to  the  companies  of 
engineers.  The  field  equipment  troop  carries  mining  and 
entrenching  tools,  sandbags,  rope,  gunpowder  and  fuses  for 
mines  and  blasting,  a  portable  forge,  sets  of  carpenters', 
smiths',  farriers',  stone  masons',  bricklayers',  eollar-makers', 
(fee,  tools  and  materials;  also  instruments,  drawing  mate- 
rials, printing-press,  and  photographic  apparatus. 

A  telegraph  troop  consists  of  6  officers,,  245  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  men,  with  24  carriages,  42  riding 
and  114  draught  horses.  Twelve  of  the  waggons  are  fitted 
as  wire  waggons,  and  carry  each  three  miles  of  insulated  wire, 
on  rollers,  besides  staples  and  telegraph  poles  for  carrying 
the  wire  along  trees  or  houses,  or  over  obstacles.  Four 
waggons  are  fitted  as  offices,  with  recording  instruments 
(Morse).  The  troop  is  so  organised  that  it  can  be  broken 
up  into  three  sections,  each  complete  in  itself.  A  certain 
proportion  of  the  men  are  trained  to  act  as  signallers,  and 
all  the  materials  for  visual  signalling — flags  for  use  by  day, 
rockets  and  lime-lights  for  'flashing  signaJs  by  night — are 
carried  with  the  troop. 

A  pontoon  troop  consists  of  6  officers  and  296  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  men,  with  31  carriages,  20  riding 
and  210  draught  horses.  It  carries  22  pontoons,  being 
sufficient  to  construct  120  yards  of  bridge,  capable  of 
bearing  cavalry,  infantry,  and  field  artillery ;  and  a  supp'v 
of  trestles  for  light  field  bridges. 

It  is  further  in  contemplation  to  organise  a  railway 
battalion,  composed  of  men  trained  to  all  duties  connected 
with  the  construction,  repair,  and  working  of  railways. 

The  daily  pay  of  the  several  ranks  has  been  already 
given ;  but  in  addition  to  this  ordinary  rate,  officers,  when 
regimentally  employed,  receive  extra  pay,  usually  equal  to 
the  ordinary  pay,  Lf  abroad  (or  in  the  London  district),  or 
to  one-half  of  it  if  at  home ;  and  the  non-commissioned 
officers  and  men  receive  •<  working  pay,"  varying  according 
to  their  skill  end  to  the  nature  of  their  employment,  but 
commonly  ranging  between  Is,  and  2s.  a-day.  The  uniform 
of  the  Royal  Engineers  is  scarlet,  with  blue  facings,  the 
head-dress  a  low  busby  and  plume.  The  men  are  armed 
with  a  Lancaster  breech-loading  rifled  carbine  and  sword- 
bayonet.  In  the  engineer  train  the  non-cooimissioned 
officers  and  sappers  carry  swords  ;  the  drivers  cany  no 
arms. 

The  sappers  are  recruited  entirely  from  men  of  good 
character,  able  to  read  and  write,  and  who  have  been 
brought  up  to,  or  served  apprenticeship  in,  some  suitable 
trade.  All  men  on  enlistment  are  sent  to  Chatham  to  go 
through  a  long  course  of  training  and  instruction  in  the 
special  duties  connected  with  military  engineering,  such  as 
siege  operations,  field  works,  mines,  bridging,  <fec. 

The  headquarters  and  depot  of  the  Koyal  Engineers  are 
at  Chatham,  where  their  great  instructional  institutions  are 
established.  The  distribution  of  the  force  depends  on 
the  works  in  progress  in  different  parts  of  the  empire. 
A  considerable  number  of  officers  are  stationed  in  India, 
but  no  men.  Thirteen  companies  are  now  stationed 
abroad  in  our  colonies  and  foreign  garrisons — Bermuda, 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  ic. ;  and  27  companies,  with  the  three 
troofw  of  engineer  train,  are  at  "home.  Two  companies 
are  employed,  under  the  direction  of  tlie  Post-Office,  in 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of  the  telegraph  lines 
throughout  the  country,  thus  acquiring  in  peace  time  the 
nractical  exoerience  necessarv  to  enable  them  to  nndfiT' 
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take  the  working  of  telegraphic  communications  in  war 
and  in  an  enemy's  country ;  and  four  are  permanently 
engaged  on  the  great  ordnance  survey  of  the  kingdom. 
The  others  are  distributed  throughout  the  principal  garri- 
sons; eight  or  ten  usually  remaining  with  the  headquarters 
at  Chatham. 

The  duties  of  engineer  officers  are  very  various.  Besides 
the  actual  command  and  superintendence  of  their  men, 
and  their  instruction  in  all  branches  of  field  engineering, 
they  include  the  charge,  construction,  and  repair  of  forti- 
fications and  barracks,  the  survey  of  the  kingdom,  the 
management  of  a  number  of  scientific  and  experimental 
establishinents,  the  development  of  all  the  scientific  appli- 
ances of  war,  such  as  armour  plating,  torpedoes,  field 
telegraphy  and  signalling,  ifec.  Engineer  officers  are  also 
largely  employed  under  the  civil  government  in  connection 
v-th  the  educational  departments,  railways,  prisons,  <5ic. 

Infantry. 

The  infantry  consists  of  3  regiments  of  Foot  Guards  (7 
battalions),  109  of  the  Lino  (137  battalions)  and  the  Rifle 
Brigade  (4  battalions,) — total,  148  battalions. 

The  three  regiments  of  guards  are  the  Grenadier  Oxmrds, 
of  3  battalions  ;  and  the  Coldstream  and  Scots  Fusilier 
Guards,  of  2  battalions  each.  These  form  together  the 
brigade  of  foot  guards.  They  are  stationed  principally  in 
London,  and  rarely  leave  the  country  except  for  active 
service  in  the  field ;  they  furnish  the  guards  on  the  royal 
palaces,  and  guards  of  honour  on  state  occasions,  receive  a 
special  rate  of  pay,  and  have  certain  privileges.  Up  to 
1872  their  lieutenants  had  the  rank  of  captains  in  the 
army,  and  their  captains  that  of  lieutenant-colonels.  This 
privilege,  however,  was  abolished  by  a  warrant  of  July  of 
that  year  as  regards  officers  entering  subsequent  to  that 
date. 

Of  the  line  regiments,  Nos.  1  to  25  have  two  battalions 
each,  two  nfle  regiments  (the  60th  and  Rifle  Brigade)  have 
four  each,  and  the  remainder  one  only.  By  the  localisation 
of  1873,  the  single  battalion  regiments  have  been  grouped 
in  pairs  to  form  "district  brigades."  The  several  battalions 
are  altogether  independent  of  one  another  in  matters  of 
command,  internal  economy,  <Sic.  ;  but  recruiting,  is 
carried  on  for  the  brigade,  and  men  or  oflScers  may  be 
transferred  from  one  battalion  to  another  within  it.  A 
district  brigade  comprises  two  line  battalions,  a  brigade 
depOt,  and  a  certain  proportion  of  reserve  and  auxiliary 
forces. 

A  battalion  of  infantry  consists  of  eight  companies.  Its 
war  establishment  is  1  lieutenant-colonel,  2  majors,  8 
captains,  16  lieutenants  and  sub-lieutenants,  1  adjutant,  1 
pajonaster,  1  quartermaster,  1  assistant-surgeon,  10  staflf 
sergeants,  8  colour  sergeants,  32  sergeants,  16  drummers, 
40  corporals,  4  hospital  orderlies,  10  pioneers,  and  946 
privates, — in  aU,  31  officers  and  1066  non-commissioned 
officers  and  men.  On  service  it  takes  with  it  62  horses  (of 
which  9  are  officers'  chargers  and  53  draught  horses),  and 
14  waggons  and  carts  (3  ammunition  carts,  1  entrenching 
tool  waggon,  1  for  quartermaster's  stores,  and  9  for  camp 
equipment  and  baggage).  The  peace  establishment  varies. 
Most  of  the  battalions  at  home  are  kept  at  a  reduced 
establishment  of  520  rank  and  file,  the  guards  at  750,  the 
battalions  next  for  foreign  service  at  from  700  to  820,  and 
the  battalions  in  India  at  820. 

The  infantry  is  at  present  armed  partly  with  the  Snider 
(converted  Enfield)  rifle,  and  partly  with  the  Martini- 
Henry,  but  will  ultimately  be  armed  entirely  with  the 
latter.  This  weapon,  which  was  selected  in  1870  after 
a  careful  and  protracted  series  of  trials,  is  a  breech- 
loading  rifle,  4  feet  1  inch  long,  weighs  8  fc.  12  oz,,  and 
ranges  ni  to  1000  yards.     It  is  seven-grooved,  bore  "451 


of  an  inch,  carries  a  bullet  weighing  T  oz.,  and  has  been 
fired  at  the  rate  of  25  rounds  a  minute.  "The  soldier 
carries  70  rounds  of  ammunition,  viz.,  20  in  each  of  two 
pouches  on  the  waist  belt,  10  in  expense  bag,  and  20  in 
a  pocket  in  his  valise.  The  bayonet  (Elcho  sword-bayonet) 
is  a  short  heavy  sword,  with  saw-back,  which  can  bo 
attached  to  the  rifle  as  a  bayonet,  or  used  independently  as 
a  sword,  or  to  cut  up  firewood,  chop  bushes,  ic. 

Although  the  regiments  are  named  Rifles,  FusOiers, 
Light  Infantry,  ic,  the  organisation,  armamen*!,  and 
training  is  the  same  throughout,  the  only  distinction  being 
in  matters  of  dress.  The  two  rifle  regiments  wear  dark 
green ;  all  the  rest  of  the  infantry  wear  red.  The  guards 
are  distinguished  by  their  tall  bearskins ;  the  fusilier 
regiments  (9)  wear  sealskin  caps,  resembling  the  bearskins 
of  the  guards,  but  smaller.  There  are  9  Highland  regi- 
ments, of  whom  5  wear  the  kilt  and  bonnet ;  the  others 
have  minor  distinctions  in  dress.  The  light  iufautiy  regi- 
ments, 11  in  number,  are  distinguished  by  a  horse-hair 
plume  to  the  shako  in  place  of  a  ball.  The  "  facings " 
vary  with  the  different  regiments,  but  all  "  royal "  regi- 
ments have  blue. 

All  regiments  now  carry  the  valise  equipment,  suo- 
stituted  for  the  knapsack  in  1870.  It  consists  of  a  black 
leather  bag  slung  from  the  shoulders  by  straps  and  fitted 
to  lie  in  the  hollow  of  the  back,  connected  with  a  waist- 
belt  and  ammunition-pouches  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
distribute  the  weight  evenly  over  the  body,  and  cause  it  to 
hang  direct  on  the  shoulders.  The  greatcoat,  when  not 
worn,  is  strapped  above  it.  The  valise  holds  a  spare  shirt, 
pair  of  boots,  socks,  cap,  towel,  and  other  small  articles, 
and  when  full  weighs  about  15  tti;  the  total  weight  carried 
by  the  soldier,  including  arms,  ammunition,  and  the  clothes 
he  has  on,  amounts  to  about  52  ft). 

Each  battalion  has  four  hospital  orderlies,  picked  men 
specially  trained  to  the  care  of  sick  and  wounded,  and 
relieved  from  aU  other  duties ;  and  ten  pioneers,  skilled 
artificers  of  various  trades,  who  carry  a  complete  set  of 
carpenters'  and  other  tools,  and  are  employed,  sometimes 
under  the'  quartermaster  of  the  regiment  and  sometimes 
under  the  engineers,  in  executing  repairs  and  other  works. 
The  guards  and  rifle  regiments  recruit  through  the 
country  generally  :  the  former  maintain  a  high  standard, 
usually  2  or  3  inches  above  that  of  the  line  ;  the  latter 
take  men  of  low  standard,  but  require  special  chest 
measurement.  The  other  infantry  regiments  recruit  as  far 
as  possible  within  the  brigade  districts  in  which  the  depots 
are  permanently  stationed.  Of  the  141  line  battalions, 
50  are  stationed  in  India,  20  in  the  colonies  and  foreign 
garrisons,  and  71  at  home  ;  thus  allowing  one  battalion  at 
home  and  one  abroad  from  each  brigade.  The  chief  foreign 
garrisons  are  Malta  (7  battalions)  and  Gibraltar  (5 
battalions).  The  largest  home  stations  for  infantry  are 
London  ('for  the  Guards),  Portsmouth,  Dublin,  Cork, 
Plymouth,  Chatham,  Dover,  and  the  camps  of  Aldershott, 
Colchester,  Shornclifi'e,  and  the  Curragh. 

The  oldest  infantiy  regiments  are  the  Coldstream  Guards 
(General  Monck's  regiment),  the  1st  "  Royal  Scots"  (origin- 
ally the  "  Douglas "  regiment),  the  Grenadier  and  Scotn 
Fusilier  Guards,  the  2d  "  Queen's  "  (raised  for  the  defence 
of  Tangier),  and  the  3d  "  Sufi's  "  (raised  from  the  London 
train-bands).  These  regiments  were  formed  between  16C0 
and  1662.  The  principal  augmentations  made  to  the  army 
between  this  date  and  the  Crimean  war  have  been  alreadj 
detailed.  Second  battalions  were  added  to  the  regiments 
from  1  to  25  in  1857-59,  and  the  100th  was  raised  in 
Canada  in  1858.  The  nine  regiments  from  101  to  109 
were  formed  from  the  European  regiments  in  the  servico 
of  the  East  India  Company,  on  the  transference  "i  the 
powers  of  that  company  to  the  Crown. 
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Reserves  and  Auxiliary  Forces. 

The  reserves  are  divided  into  classes.  The  "  Ist  Class 
Army  Reserve  "  consists — (a)  of  men  who,  after  a  service 
of  not  less  than  three  years  in  the  ranks  of  the  army,  have 
been  passed  into  the  reserve  to  complete  the  unexpired 
portion  of  their  engagement ;  and  (6)  of  soldiers  who  have 
been  discharged  by  purchase  or  on  completion  of  limited 
engagement,  and  have  enrolled  themselves  for  5  years. 
The  men  of  the  1st  class  reserve  receive  4d.  a-day,  paid 
quarterly  in  advance,  and  an  annual  allowance  of  X 1  for 
necessaries.  In  peace  time  they  may  be  called  out  for  12 
days'  training  aifnually,  or  to  aid  the  civil  power,  receiving 
daUy  pay  at  the  rate  of  2s.  in  the  first  case,  and  2s.  6d  in 
the  second  In  case  of  war  or  national  danger,  they  may 
be  recalled  to  service  by  proclamation,  and  attached  to  any 
regiment  or  corps  of  their  own  branch  of  the  service,  or 
formed  into  separate  corps.  They  then  resume  their  posi- 
tion in  all  respects  as  soldiers  of  the  regular  army,  and  are 
liable  for  service  at  home  or  abroad,  and  until  completion 
of  their  term  of  engagement.  The  2d  class  army  reserve 
consists  of  enrolled  pensioners, — men  who  have  completed 
their  second  period  of  service  in  the  regular  army,  and 
been  discharged  to  pension.  They  receive  no  bounty,  but 
an  annual  allowance  of  £1  for  necessaries,  and  daily  pay 
at  the  rate  of  2s.  or  2s.  6d.  when  called  out  for  training 
or  in  aid  of  the  civil  power.  They  are  subject  to  the  same 
regulations  as  the  1  st  class,  except  that  they  are  only  liable 
for  service  within  the  United  Kingdom. 

By  the  Act  of  1867,  a  militia  reserve  was  created  in 
addition  to  the  above,  consisting  of  men  actually  serving 
in  the  militia  who  voluntarOy  enrol  in  this  reserve  for  a 
term  of  six  years,  during  which  they  remain  with  their 
militia  regiments  in  peace  time,  but  in  case  of  war  may 
be  drafted  into  the  regular  army.  They  receive  an  annual 
bounty  of  £1  in  addition  to  their  militia  pay  and  bounty. 
Their  number  is  limited  to  one-fourth  of  the  effective 
ttrengtb  of  the  militia,  and  in  1873  amounted  to  28,286 
men. 

The  first  attempt  to  or^nise  a  reserve  of  men  who  had 
passed  through  the  ranks  of  the  army  was  made  in  1843, 
when  the  enrolment  of  pensioners  for  home  service  in 
special  cases  was  authorised  by  Parliament.  The  num- 
ber was  originally  limited  to  10,000,  but  afterwards 
increased  to  20,000.  In  1859  when  the  military  power 
and  threatening  attitude  of  France  caused  the  alarm  in 
England  which  led  to  the  volunteer  movement,  an  efi'ort 
was  made  to  organise  a  more  efficient  reserve  from  men 
who  had  taken  their  discharges  on  completion  of  their  first 
period  of  service,  but  the  inducements  offered  were  insuffi- 
cient, and  the  scheme  proved  a  failure.  In  1867,  after  the 
proved  success  of  the  short  service  and  reserve  system  in 
Prussia,  a  new  Reserve  Force  Act  was  passed,  which,  with 
subsequent  modifications,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present 
first-class  reserve ;  but  it  required  increased  inducements, 
and  the  Short  Service  Act  of  1870,  to  give  the  reserve 
any  importance.  The  militia  reserve  was  formed  as  a 
temporary  expedient,  to  be  reduced  as  the  army  reserve 
increasea  It  has  been  objected  to  on  the  grounds  that 
it  entails  increased  expense  without  any  real  addition  to 
the  armed  force  of  th?  country,  as  the  men  are  merely 
passed  from  one  fo-ce  to  another,  and  that  it  takes 
away  the  best  men  from  the  militia  at  the  moment  this 
requires  to  be  most  efficient.  But,  in  the  absence  of  a 
aufficient  reserve  of  fully-trained  soldiers,  a  reserve  of  partly 
trained  men  is  essential.  Practically  the  militia  always  has 
been  the  feeder  of  the  line  in  war  time,  and  it  was  thought 
better  to  enrol  a  number  of  men  in  peace  time,  when  they 
could  be  selected,  and  all  necessary  preparations  made  for 
drafting  them  in  at  once  in  war,  rather  than  adhere  to  the 


oia  system  of  offering  hign  bounties  at  the  last  moment, 
and  getting  a  worse  class  of  men. 

For  aipnliary  forces,  iLrxJTiA,  Yeoma-nry,  and  Volon- 
TEKBs,  see  separate  articles. 

Local  Organisation  of  ilte  Military  Fo^-ces  of  the 
Kingdom. 

The  United  Kingdom  is  divided  into  10  military 
districts,  or  general  officers'  conunands, — viz.,  England,  6; 
Scotland,  1 ;  Ireland,  3.*  Within  the  district  the  general 
officer's  authority  extends  over  all  the  military  forces — 
regular,  reserve,  or  auxiliary.  These  districts,  again,  are 
subdivided  into  66  infantry  brigade  or  sub-districts  under 
colonels  ;  of  these  50  are  in  England,  8  in  Ireland,  and  8 
in  Scotland.  Each  brigade  comprises  2  battalions  of  the 
line,  a  brigade  depot,  2  militia  battalions,  and  such  re- 
serves and  volunteers  as  are  included  in  the  sub-district ; 
the  average  male  population  of  the  sub-districts  being 
200,000.  The  two  line  battalions  are  independent  of  the 
colonel  of  the  sub-district.  One  is  always  abroad,  one  at 
some  home  station,  usually  a  garrison  or  camp  of  instruc- 
tion. But  they  draw  tKeir  recruits  and  reserves,  from 
the  sub-district,  and  supply  the  officers  and  non-commis- 
sioned officers  for  the  brigade  depot,  and  for  the  staff  of 
the  militia  and  volunteers.  The  brigade  depot  is  the 
connecting  link  between  the  line  battalions  and  the 
district.  It  is  permanently  estabhsbed  at  some  principal 
town  in  the  sub-district,  and  is  formed  of  two  companies 
from  each  line  battalion,  under  the  command  of  a  major 
of  the  home  battalions.  To  it  are  attached  2  captaiua 
(adjutants  of  militia  battalions)  and  a  large  staff  of  non- 
commissioned officers,  who  join  the  militia  battalions  when 
embodied,  but  at  other  times  are  employed  at  the  dep6t  in 
recruiting  and  drilling  recruits.  The  duties  of  t^e  colonel 
of  the  district  include  recruiting  for  the  line  and  mihtia, 
the  training  of  recruits  and  of  all  reserve  and  auxihary 
forces,  the  annual  inspection  of  the  militia  and  volunteers, 
the  registry  and  payment  of  the  army  reserve  and  enrollea 
pensioners,  and  the  care  of  arms  and  stores  of  reserve  and 
auxiliary  forces. 

For  cavalry  purposes  Great  Britain  is  divided  into  2,  and 
for  artillery  into  12  sub-districts,  under  colonels,  whose 
duties  correspond  in  the  main  with  those  of  the  infantry 
colonels  as  regards  recruiting  and  supervising  the  training 
of  the  auxiliary  forces  of  their  respective  arms,  but  are 
more  restricted,  as  they  have  no  depots  and  staff  of  regulars 
under  their  immediate  command. 

The  colonel  of  the  brigade  depOt  is  especially  charged 
with  the  measures  for  mobilisation  in  case  of  war.  On 
the  order  being  given,  the  army  reserve  and  militia  reserve 
men  are  coOected  at  the  depot,  and  sent  to  the  home 
battalion  to  complete  it  to  war  strengtL  The  super- 
numerary men  of  the  reserve,  and  all  men  of  the  -field 
battalion  that  are  unfit  for  immediate  service,  are  drafted 
to  the  dep6t,  which  is  increased  to  the  strength  of  an 
eight-company  battalion,  by  calling  in  officers  from  the 
half-pay  list,  and  by  recruiting.  A.t  the  same  time,  one, 
or,  if  necessary,  both  militia  battalions  are  embodied.  If 
an  expeditionary  force  is  to  be  despatched,  the  militia 
battalions  relieve  the  regular  army  in  all  the  home  garri- 
sons; and  probably,  as  was  the  case  during  the  Crimean 
war,  in  some  of  the  foreign  ones  also. 

Civil  Departments  of  the  Army. — Control  Department. 

The  Control  Department  was  formed  in  1869  and  1870 
by  the  amalgamation  of  the  five  formerly  distinct  admini* 
trative  departments,  viz., Commissariat  department.  Barrack 

*  This  is  exclueive  of  the  four  military  stations  or  camps  of  Alder* 
shott,  Woolwich,  Chathnin,  and  the  Curragh,  to  vhich  ao  di^tnota  aia 
attached. 
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dspartment,  Store  dc  partment,  Purreyors'  department,  and 
Militaiy  Train.  At  the  head  of  the  Control  Department  is 
the  Surveyor-General  of  Ordnance,  assisted  by  a  director 
of  supplies  and  transport,  and  a  director  of  artillery  and 
stores ;  the  general  duties  of  the  department  have  already 
been  defined  in  treating  of  the  administration  of  the 
iirmy. 

The  pmonnel  of  the  Control  Department  consists  of — 
[a),  admiiistrative  officers,  named  controllers ;  (6),  execu- 
tive ofiScers,  divided  into  two  sub-departments,  and  named 
lommissaries  and  paymasters ;  (c),  the  non-comniiflsioned 
officers  and  men  of  the  Army  Service  Corps.  The  ranks  of 
idminittrative  officcrt  are — controller,  ranking  with  major- 
general ;  deputy-controller,  ranking  with  colonel;  and 
issistant-controller,  ranking  ^vith  lieutenant-coloneL  Ap- 
pnintmcnts  as  assistant-controller  are  made  from  com- 
missaries in  the  sujiply  and  transport  sub-department,  or 
from  combatant  ofiicers  of  the  army.  In  the  latter  case 
the  officers  selected  must  have  five  years'  fuU-pay  service, 
be  not  under  the  rank  of  captain,  not  over  35  years  of 
aje  (40,  if  belonging  to  the  artillery,)  and  have  passed 
through  the  Staff  College  or  the  advanced  class  at  Wool- 
wich. They  serve  on  probation  for  two  years,  at  the  end 
of  Vhich,  if  found  competent  and  willing  to  serve  in  the 
Control  DeiJartmcD*,  they  resign  their  military  commissions, 
and  receive  commissions  as  assistant-controllers.  Artillery 
officers  are  generally  selected  to  fill  the  appointments  in 
the  artillery  and  store  branch,  but  the  great  majority  of 
a[)pointmenls  are  made  from  the  sub-departments,  and  but 
few  from  the  combatant  ranks  of  the  army.  Promotion 
to  the  higher  grades  is  by  selection,  after  a  service  of  not 
less  than  ten  years  for  thf  rank  of  deputy-controller,  and 
thirteen  years  for  that  of  controller,  at  least  three  years 
having  been  in  the  next  lower  rank.  After  thirty  years' 
full-pay  service.  Control  officers  arc  entitled  to  retire  ;  and 
retirement  is  compulsory  a:  the  age  of  60. 

OflScers  of  the  Control  Department  conduct  their  duties 
under  the  direct  orders  of  the  officer  commanding  the 
district  or  station,  whoso  advisers  and  agents  they  are 
in  all  matters  connected  with  the  raising  or  issue  of 
money,  the  supply  of  provisions,  stores,  and  transport 
They  hold  a  position  analogous  to  that  of  officers  of  the 
general  staff,  except  that  they  are  at  the  same  time  directly 
responsible  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  for  the  proper 
fo'iduct  of  their  duties.  Where  the  orders  of  the  officer 
commanding  appear  inconsistent  with  the  War  Office  in- 
structions, it  is  the  duty  of  the  Control  officer  to  point 
00 1  the  inconsistency,  and  apply  for  special  authority  from 
the  commanding  officer,  which  being  granted,  must  be 
implicitly  obeyed,  and  relieve  the  Control  officer  from  the 
responsibility 

'Shaexfcuiive  tuh-dfjxirtments  are  the  supply  and  trans- 
port sub-departments,  and  the  pay  sub-department  The 
ranks  in  the  fonner  are — commi.ssaries,  ranking  with 
majors ;  deputy-commissaries,  ranking  with  captains ;  and 
assistant-commissaries,  ranking  with  lieutenants.  The  ranks 
sro  the  same  in  the  pay  sub-department ;  but  the  officers 
arc  called  paymasters  instead  of  commissaries.  First 
ajipoiutmeuts  in  the  supply  and  transport  sub-department 
are  conferred  on  civilians  selected  by  open  competitive 
exarninatioD,  or  subaltern  officers  of  the  army,  and  on 
deserving  uon-coramissioned  officers;  the  limit  of  age  is 
17  to  20  for  civilian  candidates,  and  22  for  subalterns  of 
the  army  or  militia.  Retirement  may  be  ckimed  after 
thirty  years'  service,  and  is  compulsory  at  the  age  of  55. 

"iha  Army  Strvue  Corps  consists  of  12  transport 
tompanies  and  11  supply  companies,  officered  from  the 
supply  aud  transport  sub-department  The  establishment 
of  a  supply  company  is  2  officers,  27  non-commissioned 
officers,  and  97  rank  and  file;  of  a  transport  company,  3 


officers,  13  non-commissioned  officers  and  117  rank  and 
file,  ^ath  91  horses  and  26  carriages.  In  war  time  these 
would  be  largely  augmented,  according  to  the  requirements 
of  the  army  and  the  nature  of  the  service.  The. supply 
companies  consist  of  butchers,  bakers,  issners,  clerks, 
mechanics  and  tradesmen  of  various  kinds  ;  the  transport 
companies  of  drivers,  with  a  proportion  of  smiths,  wheelers, 
saddlers,  farriers,  ic  The  ranks  of  the  Army  Service  Corps 
are  filled  by  volunteers  from  the  army, — men  of  good 
character,  speciilly  recommended,  and  of  not  less  than  two 
years'  service, — or  by  recruits  specially  enlisted  for  it  under 
authority  from  the  Secretary  for  War.  The  rates  of  pay  are 
nearly  the  same  as  in  the  cavalr}',  but  the  artificers  and 
tradesmen  usually  earn  working  pay  in  addition.  The 
uniform  is  blue.  The  supply  companies  are  armed  with 
breech-loading  carbines  and  sword  bayonets,  the  transport 
companies  with  cavalry  swords. 

The  executive  duties  that  devolve  on  the  Control  may  be 
classed  broadly  under  four  heads — pay,  provisions  ("  m-uni- 
tiont  de  bouc/ie"),  stores  {"munitions  de  guerre"),  and 
transport ;  and  officers  of  the  sub-departments  are  selected 
as  far  as  possible  for  service  in  the  several  p  branches 
according  to  their  special  training.  The  provision  branch 
is^the  most  important,  and  occupies  the  largest  number  of 
officers.  In  peace  time  the  soldier  is  fed  partly  by  the 
Control,  partly  by  means  of  purchases  made  by  himself 
He  receives  a  free  ration  from  Govammcnt  of  1  lb  of  bread 
and  |Ib  of  meat,  and  in  addition  expends  a  sum  var)-ing 
from  3id.  to  6d.  a  day  on  groceries,  vegetables,  (fee  Under 
certain  circumstances  the  Government  ration  is  slightly 
increased,  and  in  the  field  it  is  raised  to  1  i  lb  bread  and  1  tb 
meat ;  and  rations  of  groceries,  spirits,  and  vegetables  are 
also  provided  by  the  Control,  though  paid  for  by  the 
soldier.  The  forage  ration  for  a  horse  is  10  fi)  oats  and 
1 2  ft)  hay,  with  2  B)  extra  oats  to  horses  picketed  out,  ^nd 
2  &  oats  and  2  lb  hay  additional  to  draught  horses  doing 
very  heavy  work.  In  peace  time  the  army  is  supplied  by 
contract,  the  contractor  usually  delivering  the  bread  and 
meat  or  forage  at  the  Control  store,  where  it  is  inspected 
by  a  board  of  officers  before  issue.  At  some  of  the  large 
camps  and  stations,  however,  ovens  and  slaughter-houses 
have  been  established,  at  which  the  bread  is  baked  and  the 
meat  killed  and  prepared  for  the  troops  by  the  men  of  the 
Army  Service  Corps.  When  troops  are  encamped  on  flying 
columns,  or  for  autumn  manoeuvres,  iron  field-ovens  or 
steam  baking  waggons  are  commonly  used  ;  the  former 
turning  out  about  480  tti  of  bread  in  a  day  of  12  hours, 
the  latter  about  900  Dl.  Biscuit  and  salt  meat  are  largely 
used  abroad  and  at  sea,  but  not  at  home.  (For  the  supply 
of  an  army  in  the  field,  see  article  Wa£.) 

The  transport  duties  of  the  army  in  peace  time,  when 
all  the  civil  resources  of  the  country  are  available,  and 
most  articles  are  delivered  at  the  required  jwint  by  the 
contractor,  are  very  slight ;  but  to  be  efficiently  organised 
for  the  field,  an  army  requires  a  vast  amount  of  trans- 
port, of  which  the  existing  establishment  would  only  suffice 
to  form  the  nucleus.  The  British  army  is  differently 
situated  from  the  great  Continental  armies  in  this  respect, 
that  its  operations  extend  over  the  most  distant  and  varied 
countries,  involving  the  most  different  conditions  ;  and  as 
the  transport  service  must  always  be  specially  organised  to 
suit  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  theatre  of  war,  it  is 
impossible  in  peace  time  to  maintain  an  establishment 
which  shall  be  equally  applicxble  in  all  cases.  In  some 
countries  railways  and  water  transport  tire  largely  avail- 
able, and  the  duties  thrown  on  the  train  are  comparatively 
light ;  in  other  countries  the  local  resources  in  carta 
and  waggons,  if  properly  organised,  are  ample,  and  a 
sufficient  cadre  of  officers  and  superintendents  is  alone 
required ;  in  others,  again,  tJie  local  reBOurces  are  nil,  and 
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the  ^rmy  !has  to  bring  with  it  every  man,  .Uqmc,  &nd  waggon 

•of  the  vast  train  it  requires. 

And  the  c'uara«ter  of  the  :<iran&poi^  iWkries  ^  wddaly  as 
the  quantity  required.  In  some  countries  large  waggons 
are  most  auitfible,  ,in  others,  light  carts  only  «aa  be  ■used ; 
in  others,  again,  recourse  must  be  had  to  pack  animals, — 
horses,  mules,  buUooks,  camels,  and  elephants, — or  .to  coolies 
and  native  carriers.  Evidently  no  establishment  can  be 
framed  that  ahail  be  equally  suitable  in  all  cases.  The 
existing  transport,  therefore,  is  based  on  the  requirements 
of  an  army  operating  in  a  civilised  country,  with  good 
roads,  where  the  transport  can  be  mainly  done  by  waggons ; 
while  for  special  expeditions,  such  as  those  to  Abyssinia 
and  Ashantee,  special  transport  is  organised.  The  waggon 
in  common  use  is  the  "  general  service  waggon,"  a  strong 
four-wheeled  (equirotal)  waggon,  drawn  by  four  horses, 
weighing  16  cwt.,  and  carrying  a  load  of  30  cwt. 

The  transport  companies  at  the  disposal  of  the  Control 
lave  to  carry  the  equipment  and  baggage  of  the  staff  and 
departments,  to  horse  and' drive  the  ambulance  and  field 
hospital  waggons,  and,  above  all,  to  carry  the  supplies  and 
-reserve  stores  of  the  army,  the  bringing  the  daily  sup- 
plies to  the  troops  being  the  duty  which  taxes  them  most 
heavily. 

The  charge  and  issue  of  warlike  stores  is  a  duty  of  ever- 
increasing  importance  and  difficulty  in  these  days  of 
scientific  warfare.  In  most  armies  this  duty  devolves  on 
the  officers  of  the  artUlery,  whose  education  specially 
qualifies  them  for  it,  and  the  question  was  warmly  dis- 
cussed when  the  Control  Department  was  formed.  It  was 
ultimately  decided  to  unite  all  supply  duties  under  the 
Control,  providing,  however,  by  an  admixture  of  artillery 
■officers  for  the  necessary  scientific  knowledge  within  the 
department. 

The  foUowing  table  shows  the  establishment  of  oflacers 
of  the  Control  Department  in  1873,  with  their  full  pay, 
and  the  daily  rates  of  .half  and  retired  pay  to  w(hioh  they 
become  entitled: — 


Nos. 

(on 

Full 

Pay.) 


3 

14 
40 
53 
135 
112 
12 
20 
36 


iEonk. 


Controllers 

Deputy-Controllers  * 

Assistant-ContruUers*. ... 

Commissaries* 

Deputy-Commissarie3* . . . 
Assistant-Commissaries  * 

Paymasters* 

Deputy-Paymaaters* 

Assistant-Paymasters  *.. 


Full  Pay. 


£3     0  0 

2     0  0 

14  0 

0  18  6 

0  11  6 

0     9  0 

10  0 

0  14  6 

0  10  6 


Half  Pay. 


£1   IC  0 

1     1  0 

0  13  6 

0  10  0 

0     7  0 

0     4  6 

0  12  6 

0     8  3 

0     5  3 


Retired  Pay, 

after  30  ycArs' 
service. 


£2     0  0 

1   13  0 

10  0 

0  16  8 

0  11  8 

0  7  8 

1  0  0 
0  14  0 
0     9  0 


455,  of  whom  116  were  abroad  and  339  at  home. 


_     .„.. 1 

^'ole. — In  tlje  ranks  marked  thus  *  the  full  pay  is  increased  after 
five  yo-irs'  service  in  the  rank  by  amounts  varying  from  2s.  6d.  to  53. 
daily.  A  reduced  rate  of  retiring  pay  is  allowed  to  officers  of  over 
•twenty  but  less  than  thirty  years'  service,  who  are  permitted  to  retire. 
In. addition  to  the  numbers  ahown  above,  40  sub-assistjUitcopimi^aTics 
.arB.ajpointe4,  fln  probatiQn,  at  a  rate  of  6s.  6d.  per  day. 

Medical  DepaHment. — Hospitals. 

The  Medical  Department  comprises  4:  ranks  of  medical 
officers — viz.,  Surgeon-General,  Deputy-Surgeop-General, 
Surgeon-Major,  and  Surgeon, — and  the  officers  and  men  of 
the  Army  Hospital  Corps ;  the  whole  being  under  a 
■director-general  at  the  War  Office.  The  officers  of  the 
iwo  higher  grades  .are  employed  chiefly  as  administrative 
officers  superintending  districts  or  large  hospitals ;  while 
the  surgeons-major  and  surgeons  are  attached  to  regiments 
ltd  corps,  or  employed  as  executive  officers  in  the  hospitals. 
Every  battalion  serving  at  home  or  in  the  colonies  has 
ano  medical  officer  attached  to  it ;  and  every  battalion  in 


India  iaa  .one  fiurgeou^majoi'  4vnd  two  surgeons..  First 
appointments  in  the  Army  Jrlerlical  Department  are  given 
to  candidates  .who  possess  two  -diplonias  or  licences  for 
medicine  and  surgery,  apd,  after  attending  a  -probationary 
course  at  a  general  .military  hospital,  pass  a  satiufactorj] 
exanlinatiou  in  jaiiatary  medicine,  surgery,  hygiene,  and 
pathology.  On  appointment  as  surgeons  they  rank  as 
lieutenants,  and  after  .6  years'  full-pay  service,  os  captains. 
Promotion  from  surgeon  (to  surgeon-major  is  by  seuiority, 
but  officers  may  ibe  specially  promoted  for  distinguished 
service.  Surgeons-major  rank  as  majors  on  appointment, 
and  after  20  years'  full-pay  service  (in  the  two  ranks),  as 
lieutenant-colonels.  Promotion  from  surgeon-major  to 
deputy-surgeon-geperaJ,  and  -from  that  to  surgeon-general, 
is  by  selection  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  with  approval 
of  the  Secretary  for  War.  Deputy-surgeons-general  rank 
as  lieutenant-colonels  from  the  date  of  appointment,' and 
after  5  years'  service  in  the  rank  as  colonels  ;  and  surgeons- 
general  as  brigadiers  for  three  years,  and  afterwards  as 
majorTgenerals.  The  establishment  and  rates  of  pay  of  the 
several  ranks  are  shown  m  the  following  table  : — 


No. 

Ranir 

Djily  P»y. 

10 

SB 

439 

625 

Surgeons-General. .» 

Deputy -Surgeons-General .. 

Surgeons-J^jor 

Surgeons ,..,. 

£   s.    d.                  £    ,.     i. 
2     0  0  rising  to  2  10     0 
1   10  0        ..        1  17     0 
0  17  6        „        17     0 
0  10  0        „        0  15     0 

1107,  of  whom  476  are  employed  at  home,  130  in  the  colonies,      ' 
and  501  in  India.                                         ( 

All  officers  have  %  .right  to  retire  on  half-pay  after  .20 
years'  service.  Surgeons  and  surgeons-major  must  retire 
at  the  age  of  55,  and  surgeons-general  and  deputy  ditto  at 
the  age  of  65.  Officers  retiring  after  20  years'  service 
receive  a  rate  equal  to  half  their  fuU  pay  at  the  time  ;  after 
25  years'  full-p.ay  service,  a  rate  equal  to  seven-tenths  of 
full  pay. 

The  Army  Hospital  Corps  consists  of  11  "captains 
of  orderlies,"  10  lieutenants,  264  sergeants-major  and 
sergeants,  and  J060  rank  and  file.  They  are  employed 
entirely  on  hospital  duties,  and  are  under  the  direction 
and  control  of  the  medical  officer  of  the  station,  though 
subject  for  discipline  to  the  military  authority.  The 
officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  rank  with  the 
corresponding  grades  in  the  army,  but  their  authority  is 
confined  to  their  own  men  and  to  patients  and  men  attached 
to  military  hospitals  on  duty.  Appointments  of  officers  are 
made  from  the  non-commissioned  officers  of  the  corps  :  the 
ranks  of  the  corps  are^fiUcdby  volunteers  from  the  army, — 
men, of  good  character,  able  to, read  and  ■nTite,  of  not  less 
than  it  wo -years' service,  and  not  oyer. 30  years  of  age;  and 
by  regruits,  ^whose  direct  enlistment  is  specially  authorised. 
They  are  variously  .employed  as  clerks,  compounders  of 
medicine^,, cooks,  <^c., but  pringipaUy  as  attendants lOn, the 
sick  in  the  general  .hospitals  ip  peace,  .qr.ip  ,field  .-hq^pitftls 
,ftnd  -ambulapces  ,iji  v'^rar. 

Mo^pitals  are, either  "|gen?ral".pr  ".station"  .hospitals: 
to  the  .foruiQr  special  gavernors  i^r  eommandaitu  a^i 
appflin.ted.;  in  ,*he  ,laUer  tthe  ipte^ijal  admii^istration  is 
under  the  senior  medical  officer.  Jhe  Koyal  Victoria 
Hospital  at  Netley,  whither  all  invalids  from  abroad  are 
sent,  is  the  \zrg^i 'Geti^ral  Hospital ;  it  has  a  large  staff, 
a. medical  s<jhool,,and:acoomqiodation  for  9,73 .patiepts. 

Slation  Ho'pitaU  are  organised  at  aU  kirge  military 
stations,  for  the  sick  of  all  legiments  or, corps  quartered 
there.  The  hospital  is  under  the  immediate  .s^pervision 
of  the  principal  medical  officer,  usually  a  deputy-surgeon- 
general,  and  all  medical  officers  at  the  station  are  available 
for  such  general  service   in   it   as  ko  mav  direct ;  but 
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separate  warJs  are  allotted  to  the  different  regiments  and 
corps/and  their  sick  arc  kept  as  far  as  possible  distinct, 
and  under  the  immediate  attendance  of  their  own  medical 
oflBcerr  and  orderlies.  The  hospital  staff  consists  of  the 
medical  officers  attached  to  regiments  at  the  station,  a 
certain  number  of  medical  officers  specially  attached  to  the 
hospital,  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Army  Hospital  Corps, 
and  the  hospital  sergeants  and  orderlies  of  the  regiments 
at  the  station.  At  small  stations  a  building  or  block  is 
specially  fitted  as  a  hospital,  and  is  under  the  charge  of  the 
medical  officer  of  the  regiment  or  corps.  When  an  army 
is  organised  for  service  in  the  field,  field  hospitals  and 
ambulances  are  formed.  The  latter  consist  of  a  number  of 
ambulance  waggons,  light  waggons  specially  constructed 
for  the  carriage  of  sick  and  wounded,  with  a  sufficient  staff 
af  medical  officers  and  attendants,  and  a  company  of 
"stretcher  bearers,"  provided  with  stretchers ;  these  are 
charged  with  the  immediate  removal  of  the  wounded  from 
the  battle-field,  their  first  dressings,  and  conveyance  to 
the  nearest  field  hospital.  The  field  hospitals  are  pro- 
vided with  large  hospital  tents,  beds,  and  all  the  require- 
ments of  an  hospital,  and  a  sufficient  staff  of  medical 
officers  and  attendants,  and  either  accompany  the  army  in 
its  march,  or  establish  themselves  in  suitable  places  in  rear. 
The  ambulance  waggon  commonly  used  is  four-wheeled, 
weighing  16  cwt.,  drawn  by  two  horses,  and  constructed  to 
carry  eight  wounded  (two  lying  down  and  six  sitting), 
besides  a  water  keg,  stretchers,  and  other  medical  appliances. 

For  care  of  sick  and  wounded  in  war,  see  article  Wae. 

The  general  health  of  the  army  has  greatly  improved 
of   late.      The   disasters  of   the   Crimean  war  first  drew 
attention  to  the  importance  of  proper  sanitary  arrange- 
ments   in    the    field;  but    what,  perhaps,   aroused    public 
attention  still  more  strongly  was  the  report  of  the  Royal 
Commission    of    1858,    by    which   it   appeared   that    the 
mortality  in  the  army  geneially.  was  twice  as  great,  and  in 
the  foot  guards  three  times  as  great,  as  in  the  corresponding 
classes   of   the    civil    population.     Since    then,   improved 
barracks,  better  meals,  gymnasia,  recreation-rooms,  and  out- 
of-door  amusements  provided  for  the  soldier,  have  reduced 
the  death-rate  to  one-half;  while  the  Contagious  Diseases 
Act,    severely    attacked    as    it   has   been,    has   materially 
lowered    the   sick-rate   at  those  stations   where    it   is    in 
force.     The  admissions  from  causes  under  its  control  have, 
within   five  years,  been  redu'ced  to  less  than  a  tliird  at 
some  of  the  large  stations;  while  a  comparison  of  1 4  stations 
at  which  the  Act  is  in  force,  with  1 4  to  which  it  has  not 
been   ertended,   shows   5  4  5   cases   per  1000  men  at  the 
former,  and  113-3  at  the  latter.     The  annual  death-rate  in 
the  army  generally  averages  about  14  per  1000.     In  1870 
Qibraltar,  Malta,  and  Canada  were  the  healthiest  stations, 
showing  a  death-rate  of  only  ST  per  1000.     "Hie  United 
Kingdom  came  next,  with  a  rate  of  9  5;  while  in  India 
the   death-rate    rose    to    22-8.      But    to    appreciaite    the 
improvemelit  that  has  been  effected  in  the  health  of  the 
irmy,  it  is  necessary  to  turn  back  to  the  fifteen  years  pre- 
;eding  the  Crimean  war,  when  the  death-rate  in  the  United 
Kingdom  averaged  17 '5,  and  that  of  the  army  generally  33 
per  1000;  while  the  death-rate   in  India  averaged  62  per 
1000  between  1837  and  1853,  and  81  per  1000  in  the  twenty 
^ears  preceding  1837. 

Veterinary  Department. 

The, Veterinary  Department  is  charged  with  the  super- 
rs:-,:.  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  horses,  and  their  treat- 
ment when  sick;  also  the  selection  of  such  as  are  proposed 
to  be  cast  as  'mfit  for  the  service,  and  the  examination  of 
remounts.  The  grades  are — staff  veterinary  surgeons,  rank- 
ing as  majors;  veterinary  surgeons,  1st  class  ranking  as  cap- 
tnins.  and  2d  class  rankint;  as  lieutenants;  the  whole  under 


a  priiicipal  veterinary  surgeon,  who  ranks~arar  coJoneL 
Candidates  for  appointment  are  required  to  pass  an  cx.amin.i- 
tion  before  a  board  of  veterinary  surgeons.  Veterinary 
surgeons  of  the  2d  class  must  have  served  five  yc.nrs,  and 
passed  a  further  examination,  to  be  promoted  to  the  1st 
class;  and  a  service  of  fifteen  years  is  required  for  promotion 
to  staff  veterinary  surgeons.  All  officers  of  the  di.'partinent 
are  entitled  to  retire  on  half-pay  after  twenty-five  years' 
service,  and  are  placed  on  the  retired  list  at  the  age  of  55. 
The  establi-shment  (1873)  and  rates  of  daily  pay  of  tho 
several  ranks  are  as  follows: — 

7  Staff  Veterinary  Surgeons.. ......£1     1     0  ri.iitis  to  i'l     S     0 

35  Veleiiuary  Surgeons,  lat  class...   0  12    C        ,,  10     0 

7P  „  „         2d  class...  0  10  ..  0  17    C 

112 

A  limited  number  of  acting  veterinary  surgeons  are 
employed  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  for  War. 

Staff  veterinary  surgeons  are  employed  to  supervise 
districts  or  great  military  stations,  the  others  are  attached 
to  cavalry  regiments,  horse  and  field  artillery,  ic.  The 
uniform  of  the  staff  surgeons  is  blue,  similar  to  that  of 
officers  of  hussars,  but  with  cocked  hat  and  red  ])lume ;  the 
veterinary  surgeons  attached  to  regiments  wear  the  uniform 
of  the  corps,  with  cocked  hat  and  red  plume. 

Chaplain's  Department. 

The  Chaplain's  Department  is  under  the  Chaplain- 
General  at  the  War  Office.  Chaplains  to  the  forces  are 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  for  War  ;  thoy  must  previously 
be  in  holy  orders,  and  belong  either  to  the  Church  of 
England  or  Ireland,  to  the  Presbyterian,  or  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  must  serve  six  months  on  probation 
before  their  appointment  is  confirmed.  They  are  divided 
into  four  classes, — the  first  ranking  as  colonels,  the  second 
as  lieutenant-colonels,  the  third  as  majors,  and  tho  fourth 
as  captains.  Promotion  is  governed  by  length  of  service, 
— chaplains  being  promoted  to  the  third  class  after  ten 
years,  to  the  second  after  fifteen  years,  and  to  the  first 
after  twenty  years ;  but  for  distinguished  services  any 
chaplain  may  be  promoted  to  the  next  higher  class  without 
regard  to  length  of  service.  Chaplains  are  entitled  to 
retirement  after  twenty-five  years'  service.  The  establish- 
ment (1873)  and  rates  of  daUy  pay  of  the  several  classes 
are  as  follows  : — 

10  Chaplains,  Ist  cla-ss £1     0  Orisiniftoil     2    ? 

20  ,,  2d  class 0  17  6 

30  „  3d  class 0  15  0 

20  „  4th  class..., 0  10  0        „  0  12    B 

80 

Of  these,  fifteen  are  Roman  Catholics  and  six  Presby 
terian.  Chaplains  are  not  attached  to  particular  regi- 
ments or  corps,  but  are  utationed  at  the  principal  gar- 
risons and  military  stations  at  home  and  abroad.  Gar- 
rison chapels,  used  also  in  many  cases  as  schools,  exist 
at  all  the  large  stations.  At  smaller  stations  the  troops 
attend  divine  service  at  the  parish  churches,  and  an 
allowance  is  made  to  a  local  clergyman  for  attending  the 
tioops,  performing  special  services  when  necessary,  and 
visiting  the  sick. 

Educucticn  Department. 

The  educational  establishments  for  the  army  consist  of 
the  military  colleges,  a  staff  of  instructors  for  officers 
serving  with  their  regiments,  and  army  or  regimental 
schools  for  the  instruction  of  the  non-commissioned  officers 
and  privates  of  the  anny  and  their  children.  The  super- 
vision of  the  education  of  the  army  rests  with  the  Director- 
General  of  Military  Education  at  the  War  Office. 
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Milildry  Colleyf^. — The  Staff  College  was  established 
in  1858,  with  a  view  to  train  officers  for  employment  on 
the  staif  of  the  army;  replacing  the  "senior  department" 
of  the  Royal  Military  College  at  Sandhurst,  which  had 
existed  since  the  beginning  of  the  century.  The  pre- 
sent building,  near  Sandhurst,  was  completed  in  1862, 
and  accommodates  forty  students.  The  qualifications 
and  manner  of  admission  of  students  have  already  been 
noticed  (under  "StaS'").  The  course  Lists  two  years, 
beginning  in  February,  and  with  vacations  at  Christmas 
and  Midsummer.  The  subjects  of  instruction  are  military 
history  and  art,  fortification,  military  administration  and 
law,  surveying  and  sketching,  reconnaissance,  mathematics 
(including  a  short  course  in  mechanics  and  practical 
astronomy),  sciences,  and  languages ;  a  large  part  of  the 
course  being  devoted  to  out-of-door  work  and  practical 
instruction  in  the  duties  of  staff  officers  in  the  field.  The 
Staff  College  is  open  to  officers  of  all  arms  of  the  service, 
and  twenty  students  are  admitted  each  year.  At  the  end 
of  the  first  year  they  are  required  to  pass  a  qualifying 
examination ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  second,  the  final 
examination  is  held,  at  the  close  of  which  the  names  of  the 
successful  candidates  are  published  in  general  orders, 
divided  into  two  classes, — "  Honours  "  and  "  Pass."  Those 
officers  who  fail  at  the  qualifying  or  at  the  final  examina- 
tion rejoin  their  regiments  at  once.  The  staff  of  the  estab- 
lishment consists  of  a  commandant  and  ten  professors, 
of  whom  four  are  military,  the  others  civilians. 

The  Royal  Military  College,  Sandhurst,  was  originated 
in  1786,  and  in  1801  was  transferred  from  Marlow  to 
its  present  site,  and  officially  recognised  by  Parliament. 
This  institution  was  formerly  devoted  to  preparing 
young  gentlemen  for  commissions  in  the  infantry  and 
cavalry,  the  ages  of  admission  varying  from  thirteen  to 
sixteen  and  eighteen  at  different  periods.  Now  it  is  de- 
voted to  the  instruction  of  young  officers  of  these  arms 
after  they  have  passed  the  requisite  examination  for 
commissions,  and  before  they  are  appointed  to  regiments. 
The  course  lasts  a  year,  and  the  instruction  is  confined 
altogether  to  purely  military  subjects, — fortification, 
military  sketching,  tactics,  military  law,  correspondence, 
and  accounts.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  course  the 
students  afe  required  to  pass  an  examination  in  these 
subjects,  and  their  commissions  are  dated  according  to 
the  result, — those  in  the  first  class  being  antedated  two 
years ;  those  in  the  second,  twelve  months ;  and  those  in 
the  third  dating  from  day  of  examination.  The  present 
building  accommodates  about  150  students,  and  it  will 
probably  bo  necessary  to  increase  it  considerably.  The 
staff  of  the  establishment  consists  of  a  governor,  with  an 
assistant  and  five  staff  officers  (paymaster,  surgeon,  itc), 
and  twelve  military  professors  and  instructors.  A  riding 
establishment  and  master  are  also  kept  up  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  students  both  of  the  Royal  ililitary  College 
».nd  of  the  Staff  College. 

The  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich  was  first 
established  in  1741,  and  is  devoted  to  the  training 
of  candidates  for  commissions  in  the  artillery  and  engineers. 
The  course  of  instruction,  which  lasts  for  three  years, 
is  mainly  scientific  and  professional,  mathematics  playing 
Rn  important  part  in  it.  The  students  are  finally  classed 
by  the  results  of  the  examination  held  at  the  end  of 
the  course,  those  who  puss  the  highest  Laving  the  option 
of  appointment  to  the  engineers,  and  seniority  in  the  army 
beirg  determined  by  their  position  on  the  Ust.  The  present 
building  accommodates  about  250  students.  The  staff 
consists  of  a  governor,  with  a  secretary  and  adjutant,  a 
"  captain  of  cadets  "  and  three  "  lieutenant?  of  cadets  "  for 
purposes  of  discipline,  and  twentj-ouo  professor;-  and 
wstiuctore. 
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Garrison  instructors. — For  the  instruction  of  officeis 
serving  with  their  regiments,  and  to  enable  them  to  qualify 
in  the  special  examinations  for  promotion,  staff  officers, 
with  the  title  of  garrison  instructors,  are  appointed  to  all 
the  principal  garrisons  and  military  stations  at  home  and 
abroad.  Classes  under  these  are  formed  for  instruction  in 
tactics,  field  fortification,  military  sketching  and  recon- 
naissance, and  law.  The  course  of  instruction  usually  lasts 
four  months,  during  which  time  the  officer  is  struck  off  all 
other  duties.  At  the  close  of  the  course  an  examination  \i 
held,  and  those  who  pass  satisfactorily  are  certified  aj 
qualified  for  promotion.  Garrison  instructors  hold  the 
rank  and  receive  the  staff  pay  and  allowances  of  brigade- 
majors,  and  are  selected  from  officers  who  have  passed 
through  the  Staff  College.  The  establishment  consists  of 
one  superintending  officer  (with  rank  and  pay  of  assistant 
quaitermaster-general)  and  seventeen  garrison  instructors, 
stationed  at  home  or  in  the  foreign  garrisons  on  the  British 
establishment,  and  one  superintending  officer  and  ten 
garrison  instructors  in  India, 

Army  Schools  are  established  in  every  regiment  and 
detachment,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  non-commissioned 
officers  and  soldiers,  and  to  their  children,  a  sound  and 
useful  education.  These  schools  are  divided  into  adult, 
grown  children,  infant,  and  industrial  schools.  To  every 
regiment  are  appointed  a  schoolmaster  and  schoolmistress, 
and  a  certain  number  of  assistant  schoolmasters,  pupil 
teachers,  and  monitresses,  on  a  scale  according  to  the 
number  of  men  and  children  attending  schooL  Batteries 
of  artdiery  and  detachments  of  other  corps  are  allowed  an 
acting  schoolmaster,  with  such  assistants  as  may  be 
necessary.  All  soldiers,  soldiers'  children,  and  children  of 
men  belonging  to  the  army  reserve,  of  warders  of  military 
prisons,  and  of  discharged  soldiers  holding  military  employ- 
ments, are  admitted  free  of  charge  to  these  schools ;  and 
children  of  pensioners  and  others  indirectly  connected  with 
the  army,  on  a  weekly  payment  ot  3d.  Recruits,  on  first 
joining,  are  required  to  attend  these  schools  ;  and  soldiers 
who  are  candidates  for  promotion  must  obtain  certificates 
of  proficiency  before  they  are  eligible.  Advanced  classes 
are  also  formed  for  the  instruction  of  non-commissioned 
officers.  Army  schoolmasters  receive  a  rate  of  pay  varying, 
according  to  service,  from  4s.  a-day  on  appointment  to  a 
maximum  of  "s.  a-day,  and  rank  as  non-commissioned 
officers  next  below  the  sergeant-major.  Candidates  are 
reqviired  to  go  through  a  course  in  the  training  schools  of 
the  Royal  Military  Asylum,  Chelsea,  admission  to  which 
is  by  competitive  examination,  open  to  non-commissioned 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  army  (of  good  character  and 
especially  recommended),  to  civilian  pupil  teachers,  and 
certificated  schoolmasters.  Before  appointment  the  candi- 
date must  enlist  for  general  service  for  twelve  years. 

Schoolmistresses  are  classed  in  three  classes,  receiving 
from  £30  to  £44  yearly.  Candidates  must  be  certificated 
schoolmistresses,  or  have  been  employed  as  teachers  in  an 
army  school,  and  in  the  latter  case  must  pass  an  examina- 
tion before  appointment  All  first  appointments  are  made 
to  the  third  class,  and  promotions  are  madfe  according  to 
merit  and  services. 

At  all  important  military  stations  and  garrisons  large 
and  commodious  schoolhouses  have  been  specially  built 
at  smaller  stations  barrack-rooms  are  told  off  and  fitted  up 
for  the  purpose.  Schoolmasters  and  mistresses  are  per- 
manently attached  to  regjmenta,  and  accompany  them  from 
station  to  station,  and  the  schools  are  under  the  immediate 
and  constant  supervision  of  the  commanding  officer.  They 
are  also  periodically  visited  and  examined  by  inspectors, 
who  report  to  the  director-general,  for  which  purpose  o 
staff  of  one  inspector  of  army  schools,  two  local  inspectors 
(officers  of  the  axmy,  receiving  an  additional  rate  of  i«ij 
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fos  performing  these  dutios),  and  twelve  subrinspeetora,  are 
maiutaiaed.  The  improvemept  that  has  taken  place  in 
the  education  of  the  army  generally  may  be  gathered  from 
the  reports  ai^d  returna  of  the  director-general,  by  which 
it  appears  that  between  the  years  1358  and  1871  the  pro- 
portion of  '•  uneducated  "  fall  from  40.  per  cent,  to  12  per 
cent.,  and  that  within  the  last  few  years  the  number  pos- 
BBsamg  a  superior  education  has  risen  from  6  to  32  per  cent. 
And  although  much  of  this  is  doubtless  due  to  the 
spread  of  education  throughout  the  country,  a  comparison 
of  the  educational  statistics  of  the  r«cruita  with  those  of 
the  army  generally  proves  that  still  mora  is  due  to  the 
regimental  schools. 

'{(axrison  Libraries  and  Regimental  RacrMtion-Room*  h^ve 
also  bean  established  at  the  principal  barracks  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  are  open  to  the  troops  on  payment  of  a 
small  subscription,  which  must  not  exceed  threepence  e^ 
month  for  a  private  soldier.  The  garrison  library  forms 
a  central  depot  from  which  the  recreation-rooms  are  sup- 
plied with'  books.  All  the  rooms  are  furnished,  warmed, 
and  lighted  at  the  publio  expense,  and  the  r«creation-rooms 
provided  with  billiard  and  bagatelle  tables,  chess,  back- 
gammon, and  other  games.  An  annual  allowance  of  £2, 
lOa.  is  granted  by  Government  for  each  troop  or  company  j 
this,  with  the  subscriptions,  forms  a  fund  Xa  defray  the 
cost  of  purchase  and  repair  of  books  in  garrison  libraries, 
and  of  games,  newspapers,  dsa,  for  recreation-rooms. 
Many  recroation-iooma  have  a  refreshment  bar  attached  to 
them,  where  the  men  are  supplied  with  tea,  coffee,  and 
other  light  refreshments  at  a  very  low  price.  A  garrison 
librarian,  usually  a  noncommissioned  officer  oi'  a  pensioner, 
takes  charge  of  the  library,  and  a  regimental  librarian  has 
charge  of  the  r^screation-jooms.  These  are  inanaged  by  a 
committee  composed  of  non-commissioned  officers  and 
privates;  and  the  garrison  libraries  are  managed  by  a 
committee  consisting  of  members  chosen  from  the  regi- 
mental committees,  under  the  approval  of  the  ol^cei  com- 
manding the  station. 

Scientific  and  Hducational  H^^hlifhmenti. 

The  Department  of  Artillery  Studies  was  established  to 
give  officers  of  the  artillery  the  means  of  continuing  their 
studies  after  they  have  completed  the  regular  course  at 
Woolwich,  and  of  qualifying  by  a  special  training  for 
appointments  requiring  exceptional  scientific  attainments. 
The  establishment  consists  of  a  director,  an  assistant- 
director,  and  two  instructors  of  artillery,  and  a  number  of 
iostructors  and  lecturers  for  mathematics,  languages,  and 
sciences.  Its  duties  include  the  instruction  of  an  advanced 
class  of  artillery  officers,  selected  by  competition,  to  qualify 
for  scientific  appointments  ;  and  the  formation  of  classes 
in  topography,  astronomy,  and  languages,  open  to  all 
officers  of  the  artillery  wishing  to  join  them.  A  School  of 
Chuineri/  is  maintained  at  Shoeburyness  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  practical  instruction  in  gunnery  to  officers  and  men 
of  the  artillery,  and  carrjing  on  all  experiments  connected 
with  artillery  and  stores.  The  present  site  was  selected  for 
the  school  in  consequence  of  the  facilities  afforded  by  the 
sands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  for  artillery  practice 
and  firing  at  long  ranges.  The  establishment  consists  of 
a  commandant  and  brigade-major,  with  six  instructors  for 
the  gunnery  department ;  and  two  superintendents  of 
eiperimenta  Officers  and  noncommissioned  officers  are 
selected  from  brigades  of  artillery  to  go  through  a  long 
course  of  instruction  in  gunnery,  use  of  military  machines, 
&c,  and  qualify  as  instructors  to  brigades  and  batteries; 
and  squads  of  officers  and  men  are  sent  there  for  instruc- 
tion in  the  various  branches  of  artillery  service. 

Ih&Royal  Ariillery  Institution  at  Woolwich  was  originally 
a  private  military  society,  but  the  present  building  was 
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erected,  at  Government  expense,  and  the  Institution  !s  bo\^ 
supported  partly  by  the  subsoriptions  of  members,  partlv 
by  a  Government  grant.  It  contains  a  museum,  lecture 
theatre,  laboratory,  and  a  printing-press ;  and  minutes  of 
proceedings,  containing  papcre  on  professional  and  scien- 
tific subjects,  are  periodically  issued  from  it. 

The  School  of :  Military  Engineering  at  Chatham 
constitutes  a  special  training  school  for  officers  of  the 
Boyal  Engineers  after  they  have  passed  through  the  couise 
at  Woolwich,  as  well  as  for  recruits  on  first  enlistment. 
Companies  are  also  sent  there  previous  to  going  abroad, 
and  on  return  from  foreign  service,  to  keep  up  their 
knowledge.  The  establishment  consists  of  a  eonunaiidant 
and  brigade-major,  two  discipline  officers,  and  eleven  officer 
instructors  in  oonstruotion,  surveying,  field  foitification, 
telegraphy,  ifcc 

The  School  of  Musketry  at  Hythe  was  established 
shortly  after  the  introduction  of  rifled  fire-anna,  to  give  a 
special  training  ia  the  theory  and  practice  of  musketry 
to  officers  and  aon-oommissioned  officera  qualifying  to  act 
as  musketry  instructora  to  their  regiments,  and  to  secure 
a  uniform  system  of  instmetion  and  practice  through- 
out the  army.  With  this  view  also,  squads  ol  officers 
and  men  from  all  regiments  in  the  service  are  periodi- 
cally sent  there  for  a  short  course.  The  establishment 
consists  of  a  oommandant,  a  deputy  assistant  adjutant- 
general,  and  five  officer  instruotops.  The  commandant  ia 
also  inspector-general  of  musketry,  and  exercises  a  general 
supervision  over  the  instruction  and  practice  throughout 
the  army ;  for  which  purpose  periodical  reports  are  made 
to  him  from  all  regiments,  and  the  annual  mujkelry  returns 
^re  earefully  examined  by  him  before  being  submitted,  with 
his  remarks,  to  the  Commander-in-Chief.  To  secure 
sufficient  attention  to  this  important  part  of  a  eoldiers 
training,  musketry  instructors  are  appointed  in  every 
regiment  j  and  staff  officers,  formerly  termed  district  in- 
spectors of  musketry,  are  appointed  to  the  principal  dis- 
tricts. Every  recruit  is  required  to  go  through  a  course 
of  instruction  and  practice  before  being  dismissed  drill, 
and  every  trained  soldier  is  put  through  an  annual 
course,  lasting  about  a  fortnight,  in  which  ho  fires  60 
rounds  at  fixed  distances  from  150  to  800  yards.  Extra 
pay  of  Id.  a  day  is  given  to  those  men  who  qu.ilify  as 
"  marksmen,"  and  additional  rewards  to  the  b»st  shots  of 
companies  and  battalions. 

An  Army  Medical  School  was  formed  in  connection  with 
the  great  military  hospital  at  Netley,  to  which  candidates 
for  appointments  as  surgeons  are  sent  for  a  probationary 
course.  The  school  is  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
the  principal  medical  officer  at  Netley,  and  has  a  staff  of 
nine  professors  and  assistant  professors  of  military  surgery, 
medicine,  hygiene,  <fec. 

The  Military  School  of  Music  at  KneUer  Hall,  Hounslow, 
was  established  in  1857  with  the  view  of  instructing  non- 
commissioned officers  and  soldiers  in  music,  and  supplying 
competent  bandmasters  and  trained  musicians  to  the  various 
regiments.  The  staff  consists  of  one  officer  and  a  number 
of  civil  professors :  the  students,  limited  to  148,  are  soldiers 
selected  for  good  conduct  and  promise  of  musical  proficiency, 
and  remain  for  two  years. 

The  Royal  Military  Asylum  at  Chelsea  (also  known  as 
the  Duke  of  York's  School),  and  Royal  Hilxmian  Military 
School  at  Dublin,  are  establishments  for  the  maintenance 
and  education  of  a  limited  number  of  boys  who  are  the 
sons  of  soldiers.  Candidates  for  admission  must  be  between 
the  ages  of  5  and  1 2  years,  and  they  are  allowed  to  remain 
till  14,  or,  if  they  belong  to  the""  band,  till  15.  They  are 
then  allowed  to  volunteer  into  any  regiment  they  may 
select,  or,  if  not  fit  for  the  service,  are  apprenticed  to  a 
trade   or  placed  in  some  other  civil  emuloymenl      Tho 
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Royal. Military  Asylnm  at  Chelsea  is  also  a  normal  school 
and  training  institution  for  army  schoolmasters. 

Administration  of  Justice — Judge-Advocate-Generars 
Department — Military  Prisons. 

Justice  is  administered  by  the  commissioned  officers  of 
the  army :  by  the  commanding  officer  for  minor  offences,  and 
by  regimental,  district,  or  general  courts-martial  for  more 
serious  crimes.  (SeeMiUTAEY  Law.)  The  administration 
of  justice  as  pertaining  to  ducipline  falls  under  the  Adjutant- 
General's  branch  of  the  department  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief.  But  to  ensure  these  disciplinary  powers  being  exer- 
cised in  strict  conformity  with  the  law,  a  Judge-Advocate- 
General,  a  legal  adviser  to  the  Cruwn  and  to  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, is  appointed  by  patent.  This  officer  is 
usually  a  lawyer  of  itiigh  standing,  having  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  holding  his  office  as  a  member  of  the 
Government,  and  qmtting  office  with  his  party.  His  de- 
partment includes  a  deputy  judge-advocate-general,  who  is 
also  a  lawyer  and  civilian,  and  three  deputy  judge-advo- 
cates, military  officers ;  of  the  latter,  two  are  attached  to 
the  Judge-Advocate-G«neral's  office  in  Loudon,  and  one  to 
the  Commander-in-Chief  in  Ireland.  A  separate  Judge- 
Advocate's  department  is  maintained  in  India,  where 
deputy  judge-advocates  are  appointed  to  every  important 
command.  All  general  courts-mprtial  held  at  home  are 
sent  to  the  Judge- Advocate-General,  to  be  by  him  submitted 
to  the  Queen  for  confirmation ;  and  all  district  courts- 
martial,  after  having  been  confirmed  and  promulgated,  are 
sent  to  his  office  for  examination  and  custody.  The  Judge- 
Advocate-General  and  his  deputy,  being  judges  in  the  last 
resort  of  the  validity  of  the  proceedings  of  courts-martial, 
take  no  part  in  their  conduct ;  but  the  deputy  judge-advo- 
cates frame  and  revise  charges,  and  attend  at  general 
courts-martiaL 

The  punishments  that  can  be  awarded  to  officers  and 
soldiers  for  various  ofi'ences  are  detailed  in  the  Mutiny  Act, 
the  Articles  of  War,  and  the  Queen's  Regulations.  A 
commanding  officer  can  "reprimand"  a  coromissioned 
officer,  but  can  award  him  no  other  punishment.  Arrest 
is  not,  as  in  most  armies,  recognised  as  a  punishment,  but 
is  merely  a  preliminary  to  further  proceedings.  An  officer, 
on  the  commission  of  an  ofTence,  is  placed  under  arrest — 
that  is,  deprived  of  his  sword  and  confined  to  his  room — 
until  the  matter  has  been  investigated  and  disposed  of,  or 
sent  before  a  court-martiaL  A  commissioned  officer  can 
be  tried  by  a  general  court-martial  only,  and  can  be  sen- 
tenced to  death,  penal  servitude,  imprisonment,  cashiering, 
or  dismissal,  reduction  on  list  of  his  rank,  or  reprimand. 
A  soldier,  on  commission  of  an  ofi'ence,  is  placed  in 
confinement — that  is,  deprived  of  his  arms  and  confined  in 
the  guard-room.  At  "orders" /i.e.,  commanding  officer's 
office  hours)  the  next  morning  he  is  brought  before  the 
commanding  officer,  and  the  case  investigated  in  presence 
of  the  officer  commanding  his  troop  or  company,  the 
adjutant,  and  the  prisoner.  If  the  ofi'ence  is  a  minor  one 
the  commanding  officer  disposes  of  it  summarily ;  his 
powers  including  admonition,  confinement  to  barracks  for 
periods  not  exceeding  28  days,  carrying  with  it  punishment 
drill  up  to  14  days,  imprisonment  not  exceeding  168 
tours,  and  stoppage  of  pay  for  absence.  Drunkenness  is 
punished  by  fines  ranging  from  2s.  6d.  to  lOs.  If  the 
ofi'ence  is  more  serious,  the  man  is  remanded  to  the  guard- 
room while  the  necessary  steps  are  being  taken  for  bringing 
him  to  trial,  and  is  finaUy  tried  by  a  regimental,  district, 
or  general  court-martial,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
offence.  The  punishments  that  can  be  inflicted  by  court- 
martial  are  death,  penal  servitude  for  any  period  not  less 
than  five  years,  imprisonment  for  any  period  not  exceeding 
two  vears.  dismissal  from  the  «ervice,  stoppages  of  pay. 


and  forfeitures  of  pay,  medals,  service,  tc.  Flogging  has  been 
abolished  except  on  active  service,  as  also  branding,  and 
aU  such  disgraceful  punishments.  Practically,  military 
offences,  with  very  few  exceptions,  are  disposed  of  by' 
regimental  or  district  courts-martial,  and  by  sentences  of 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  six  months.  A  non-commis- 
sioned officer  can  only  be  reduced  and  punished  by  sentence 
of  court-martiaL 

Sentences  of  penal  servitude  awarded  to  soldiers  are 
carried  out  in  the  convict  prisons  with  other  convicts ;  but 
sentences  of  imprisonment  are  iisually  carried  out  in  the 
military  prisons.  Military  prisons  were  established  in 
1844,  in  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  mixing  soldiers 
sentenced  for  military  offences  with  ordinary  criminals  in 
county  gaols.  They  are  of  two  classes,  the  larger  one^ 
being  under  a  governor,  and  the  smaller  ones  under  ?  "Jiief 
warder.  They  are  under  the  control  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  and  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the 
officer  commanding  on  the  station  (acting  as  his  repre- 
sentative) and  of  the  military  visitors, — field  officers 
serving  at  the  station,  by  whom  the  prisons  are  periodically 
visited,  and  all  serious  offences  investigated  and  punished. 
They  are  also  inspected  from  time  to  time  by  the  Govern- 
ment inspectors  of  convict  prisons.  There  are  eight 
military  prisons  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  six  in  the 
colonies ;  and  the  number  of  prisoners  has  recently  ave- 
ragedabout  12  per  1000.  Besides  these  prisons,  "provost 
cells  "  are  provided  in  every  large  barrack,  in  which  short 
sentences  of  imprisonment  not  exceeding  28  or  42  days  ara 
carried  out  under  the  charge  of  a  provost-sergeant 

Barracks. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  the  standing  army  the  barrack 
accommodation  in  England  was  altogether  insufficient  for 
the  force  maintained,  and  such  as  there  was,  was  miserably 
bad.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  army  was  constantly 
billeted,  camped,  or  lodged  in  buildings  hired  for  the 
time,  and  every  proposal  to  build  barracks  was  jealously 
opposed  in  Parliament  Thus,  in  1704  the  total 
accommodation  in  barracks  was  only  sufficient  for  5000 
men,  and  in  1792  did  not  exceed  20,000 ;  but  during  the 
long  war  with  France,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  large 
force  kept  permanently  under  arms,  and  partly  also 
in  consequence  of  the  fears  aroused  by  the  revolutionary 
spirit  which  had  penetrated  into  many  of  the  large  towns, 
barracks  were  constructed  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  after  the  peace  the  accommodation  far  exceeded  the 
wants  of  the  army.  Many  barracks  were  then  dismantled 
and  sold,  and  others  were  allowed  to  fall  into  disrepair  j 
but  little  was  done  towards  improving  the  condition  of  the 
existing  barracks  imtil  the  Crimean  war  brought  the  army 
into  notice  again,  and  attention  was  drawn  to  the  heavy 
rate  of  mortality  among  soldiers  in  peace  time,  mainly 
attributable  to  the  defective  construction  and  overcrowd- 
ing of  barracks.  New  barracks  on  improved  designs  were 
then  built,  and  existing  ones  altered  and  reappropriated, 
so  as  to  allow  each  man  at  least  600  cubic  feet  of  air,  and, 
in  addition,  provide  recreation-rooms  and  other  resorts  for 
the  soldier  during  the  day. 

The  following  estimate  of  the  number  and  size  of  rooms 
required  for  a  battalion  of  infantry  on  peace  establishment 
will  show  the  accommodation  provided  in  modem  barracks  : 
— Officers. — Messroom,  45  feet  x  25  feet,  and  18  feet  high ; 
ante-room,  24  feet  x  18  feet;  kitchen,  servants'  rooms, 
larder, — altogether  13  rooms  and  cellars,  (fea  Commanding 
officer's  quarters — 6  rooms,  of  from  16  feet  x  14  feet  to  IS  • 
feet  X  16  feet.  Two  field  officers'  quarters  —  3  rooms 
each;  30  officers'  quarters  of  one  room  each  (often  made 
with  a  recess  or  bunk  for  tho  bed),  and  15  rooms  for 
officers'    servant*     SergxuUt, — Messroom,    40   feet  x  20 
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feet ;  kitchen  and  storehouse  for  ditto ;  separate  rooms  fot 
7  staEf-aergeanta  and  40  company  sergeants.  Men.^—32 
rooms  to  hold  18  men  each,  45  feet  x  20  feet,  arranged  by 
■companies  in  blocks  of  four,  with  an  ablution-room  attached 
to  each  block ;  48  separate  .quarters  for  married  soldiers, 
.each  1 6  feet  x  1 4  feet.  Offices,  Sloret,  and  ■  Workshops^ 
Orderly-room, »  commanding  officer's,  paymaster's,  and 
quartermaster's  offices, — 4  rooms ;  quartermaster's  store, 
40  feet  X  20  feet ;  provision  and  issuing  stores,"  two  rooms, 
18  feet  X  16  feet;  armourer's,  tailor's, '  and  <,  shoemaker's 
shops,  3  rooms,  from  16  feet  x  14  feet  to  16  feet  x  32  feet; 
^ard-room,  with  prisoners'  room  and  lock-up;  cook-house, 
40  feet  X  20  feet,  with  separate  apparatus  for  each  company ; 
women's  washing-hcj,uso,  66  feet  x  20  /eet;  latrines  parti- 
tioned and  screened.  -  Schools,  Recreation-Rooms,  Canteens, 
&c. — Where  no  garrison  schoolroom  exists,  a  building, 
60  feet  square,  divided  into  2  large  and  4  small  class-rooms 
for  the  school  Recreation-rooms — 2  rooms,  40  feet  x  20 
feet,  fitted  with  bar  in  one  room,  and  bookcases  in  the  other. 
Canteen — bar,  including  counter  and  space  in  front,  24 
feet  X  12  feet;  sitting-room  for  men,  another  for  non- 
commissioned officers,  and  quarter  for  canteen  sergeant. 
Skittle-alleys  and  ball-courts  are  also  usually  provided. 
Where  no  garrison  hospital  exists,  a  complete  hospital 
establishment,  including  medical  officer's  office,  surgery, 
dispensary,  and  store-rooms,  quarters  for  sergeant  and 
orderlies,  cook-house,  wash-houses,  &c.,  and  wards  for  10 
per  cent,  of  the  force,  are  included  in  the  barrack.  In 
constructing  barrack-rooms  the  beds  are  usually  arranged 
in  two  rows,  with  a  passage  of  5  feet  between  the  beds, 
and  1  foot  between  head  of  bed  and  wall ;  giving  a  width 
of  20  feet  The  barrack  beds  are  of  iron,  made  to  double 
in  the  middle ;  during  the  day  they  are  folded  back,  and 
the  centre  of  the  room  thus  cleared.  Straw  mattresses, 
blankets,  and  sheets  are  provided  by  Government;  also 
forms  and  tables  for  day  use.  The  arms  are  kept  in  racks 
by  the  side  of  the  bed  ;  knapsacks,  kit,  and  accoutrements 
on  shelves  and  pegs  over  th'e  bed;  5  feet  lineal  space  and 
600  cubic  feet  are  allowed  per  maa  In  hospitals  1200 
cubic  feet  are  allowed."  In  cavalry  and  artillery  stables 
1500  cubic  feet  are  allowed  per  horse;  the  stalls  are  5  feet 
or. 5 J  feet  by  9  feet,  with  12  feet  down  the  centre  of  a 
double  stable,  or  7  feet  on  each  side  where  the  horses  stand 
head  to  head. 

Since  the  formation  of  the  Control  Department  the 
construction,  miaintenance,'  and  repair  of  barracks  have 
devolved  on  the  Royal  Engineers  ;  but  the  charge  of  them 
when  once  finished  and  handed  over,  the  allotment  of 
quarters,  and  the  supply,  maintenance,  and  repair  of  all 
barrack  stores  and  movable  furniture,  rest  with  the  Control 
Department.  The  existing  barrack  accommodation  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  according  to  the  new  appropriation, 
is  sufficient  for  about  122,000  men, — 88,000  in  Great 
Britain,  and  34,000  in  Ireland;  and  when  th«  works  now 
in  progress,  or  about  to  be  undertaken,  are  completed,  this 
will  be  raised  to  about  135,000.  Of  this,  however,  about 
2  per  cent,  must  be  deducted  for  small  detached  forts  and 
coast  batteries,  which  cannot  be  occupied  without  great 
inconvenience  to  the  troops  so  dispersed,  and  a  margin  of 
at  least  10  per  cent,  must  be  left  for  barracks  and  rooms 
only  fiartially  filled,  so  thatr.the  available  accommodation 
will  not  exceed  1 20,000. 

'.i-ms.  Equipment,  and  Clothing, 

The  arms  issued  to  the  several  branches  6i  the'service 
are  supplied  partly  by  contract,  but  mainly  Yy  the  ordnance 
manufacturing  establishments  The  principal  of  these  is 
the  Royal  Ajsenal  •  at  Woolwich  (see  article  Arsenal), 
divided  into  the  carriage  factury,  laboratory,  gun  factory, 
and  exj;erimental  broncli.     From  these  factories  are  pro- 
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duced  the  whole  of  the  guns  and  gun  carriages  for  naval 
as  well  as  land  service  now  in  use,  and  the  greater  pro- 
portion of -the  ammunition' and  equipment  belonging  to 
them.     Rifles,  sword  bayonets,  and  swords  are  manufactured 
at  the  Royal  Small-Arms  Factory  at  Enfield,  and  gunpowder 
at  the  Royal  Gunpowder  Factory  at  Waltham  Abbey;  a 
considerable  quantity  of  powder,  however,  is  also  supplied 
by  contract.     The  various  articles  worn  and  carried  by  the 
soldier  in  the  field,  or  issued  to  him  and  under  his  care, 
are    usually  classed  under  the  three    heads  of  arms  and 
accoutrements  (or  equipment),  clothing,  and    necessaries. 
Of  these,  the  first  are  supplied  and  maintained  by  Govern- 
ment (though  the  soldier  is  held  answerable  for  damage 
by  carelessness  or  neglect),  and   under  no  circumstances 
become  the  property  of  the  soldier.     The  articles  included 
under  the  second  head  (clothing)  are  issued  periodically  to 
the    soldier,  and    expected  to  last  a  given  time ;   during 
this  time  he  is  required  to  maintain  them  at  his  own  cost, 
but  at  the  expiration  of  the  period,  and  when  replaced  by 
the    next  issue,  they  become    his   property.     Lastly,  the 
articles  termed  necessaries  are  supplied  free  to  the  soldier 
on  first  joining,  but  afterwards  have  to  be  replaced   and 
maintained    at  his    own    cost.     The  articles  supplied   as 
"  clothing  "  vary  slightly  in  difl'ercnt  branches  of  the  service, 
but  usually  consist  of  a  tunic,  a  pair  of  trousers  or  overalls, 
and   two    pairs  of  boots  annually,  and  a  second  pair   of 
trousers  biennially.     Head-dresses,  greatcoats,  and  leggings 
are  issued  at  intervals  varying  from  three  to  ten  years,  but 
these  articles  do  not  become  the  property  of  the  soldier 
when  done  witL     All  clothing  is  supplied  from  the  army 
clothing    depot    at    Pimlico ;  a   certain  amount  is  manu- 
factured there,  but  the  greater  part  is  obtained  by  contract, 
and   only  examined  and  stored  there.     The  bulk  of  the 
clothing   is    sent   to    regiments  ready   made-up,    in   sizes 
according  to  a  size-roll  furnished    by  the  regiment;  but 
a  certain  proportion  is  sent  in  material  uimiade,  and  an 
allowance  is  made  to  the  master  tailor  of  the  regiment  loi 
making  up  such  articles,  and  fitting  the  clothing  generally. 
"Necessaries"  include  serge  frocks  or  stable  jackets,  forage 
caps,  shirts,  socks,  towels,  brushes,  comt>s,  and  other  small 
articles,  of  which  a  stock  is  always  kept  on  band  by  the 
quartermaster  of  the  regiment,  and  supplied  by  him  to 
companies   as    required.     These    articles    can    either    be 
obtained  (on  payment)  from  the  clothing  depOt  at  Pimlico, 
or  purchased  iadependently ;  but  in    the  latter   case  the 
articles  must  be  compared  and  found  equal  to  the  sealed 
patterns,  and  the  price  must  not  exceed  the  Government 
tariff. 

England,  from  its  insular  position,  has  always  been  a 
great  naval  power  rather  than  a  military  ona  On  her  own 
element  she  has  for  years  maintained  an  empire  more 
undisputed  than  any  power  or  potentate  has  ever  claimed 
on  land.  The  rule  of  Napoleon  in  the  height  of  his  fame 
was  not  so  haughty  and  despotic  on  the  Continent  as  waa 
that  of  England  at  sea.  Men  still  living  remember  the 
times  when  the  British  flag  was  saluted  by  every  sail  that 
traversed  the  sea  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  no 
ship,  of  any  nation,  dared  to  pass  a  British  man-of-war 
without  striking  its  flag.  It  was  to  the  victories  of  her 
navy,  and  especiaUy  to  Trafalgar,  that  England  owed  her 
immunity  from  invasion.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  the 
fame  and  popularity  of  the  navy  should  partly  have 
eclipsed  the  deeds  of  the  army.  And  yet  the  British  army 
has  a  history  of  which  any  nation  might  be  proud.  If  it 
cannot  count  such  a  list  of  victories  as  Napoleon  em- 
blazoned on  the  banners  of  France,  neither  has  it  suffered 
such  disasters ;  and  it  may  lay  claim  to  the  longest  con- 
tinuous history  of  any  army  in  Europe.  The  French ' 
army  dates    all    its    traditioca    frow    Nayoleon's    time; 
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not  a  trace  remains  of  the  regiments  that  served  under 
Tiirenne,  and  Cond^,  and  Luxemburg  in  the  glorious  days 
ot  the  old  monarchy,  and  even  the  banner  under  which 
they  fought  is  proscribed.  The  Prussian  army  was  almost 
unknown  until  the  time  of  Frederick  the  Great ;  and 
Austrian  regiments  have  been  so  often  changed  that  it  is 
difficult,  to  trace  their  antecedents.  But  many  English 
regiments  trace  back  an  unbroken  history  of  more  than 
two  centuries,  and  fought,  under  the  numbers  and  the 
names  they  still  retain,  with  William  IIL  in  the  Nether- 
lands, and  with  Marlborough  at  Blenheim,  RamiUes,  and 
Malplaquet.*  And  their  traditions  are  not  confined  to 
Europe.  India  conquered  and  permanently  held;  every 
colony  in  the  world  at  one  time  wrested  from  its  owners ; 
the  British  flag  planted  on  the  ramparts  of  Cabul  and 
Peking;  and  her  arms  carried  into  the  fastnesses  of  Abys- 
sinia and  the  forests  of  Ashantee ;— such  are  among  the 
deeds  that  attest  the  valour  and  enterprise  of  the  English 
army.  From  time  immemorial  the  inhabitants  of  the  British 
Islands  have  been  distinguished  for  a  determined  bravery 
and  a  physical  power  exceeding  that  of  any  other  nation. 

Modem  peaceful  experiences  have  confirmed  the  opinion 
as  to  the  physical  superiority  of  the  Briton,  and  in  this 
respect  no  rival  has  yet  been  found  to  the  highly-fed 
English  navvy.  The  army  is  composed  of  Englishmen, 
Scotchmen,  and  Irishmen,  in  the  proportion  of  about  75 
per  cent  of  the  first,  10  per  cent,  of  the  second,  and  15 
per  cent,  of  the  last.  The  Englishman  generally  is  above 
the  average  of  nations  in  height  and  physical  power.  Even 
when  the  standard  for  the  army  has  been  at  its  lowest,  it 
has  been  several  inches  above  that  of  Continental  armies. 
His  strength  lies  especially  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
body — in  the  chest,  shoijders,  and  arms — and  he  is 
ponderous  rather  than  active.  His  lower  limbs  are  not 
always  proportionately  developed,  and  the  Englishman  as 
a  rule  is  not  a  good  marcher,  nor  is  he  so  hardy  as  the 
inhabitants  of  many  other  countries.  In  temperament  he 
is  calm  and  rather  stolid,  not  easily  roused  to  enthusiasm, 
and  not  full  of  romantic  visions  of  glory,  though  not  so 
insensible  to  such  emotions  as  is  often  believed ;  slow,  some- 
what wanting  in  resource,  and  apt  to  grumble  and  show 
his  discontent  under  hardships.  On  the  other  band,  he 
has  a  strong  sense  of  justice,  of  right,  and  of  duty,  which 
can  generally  be  successfully  appealed  to.  His  spirits  rise 
to  danger ;  he  can  always  be  depended  on  for  battle  ;  and 
his  coiirage,  if  less  fiery,  is  of  a  more  stubborn  and 
enduring  kind  than  that  of  any  other  race.  The  Scotch- 
man is  less  ponderous  in  frame,  but  more  sinewy  and 
active, — a  better  marcher,  and  more  capable  of  enduring 
hardships  and  fatigue;  more  impetuous  in  action,  though 
ca])able  of  a  restrained  energy  very  different  from  the 
reckless  valour  of  the  Frenchman  or  Irishman.  The  Scotch 
regiments  have  always  been  distinguished  by  a  strong 
national  feeling  and  clanship,  producing  an  esprit  de  corps 
that  cannot  be  surpassed  by  any  corps  d'elite.  The  Irish- 
man is  active,  gay,  careless,  more  ready  in  resource  than 
the  others,  and  often  more  reckless  in  fighting;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  less  to  be  depended  upon,  and  more  diiScult 
to  hold  in  the  bonds  of  discipline. 

The  English  ofl5cer  is  drawn  exclusively  from  the  upper 
classed.  His  early  education,  his  habits,  and  his  traditions 
all  fit  him  to  be  a  leader  of  men.  His  physique,  his 
intelligence,  and  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  are  developed  by 
those  athletic  exercises  and  field  sports  which  distinguish 
the  aristocracy  of  England.  The  character  which  especially 
distinguishes  him  is  a  love  of  enterprise.  Much  of  his 
spare  time  is  spent  in  travelling,  or  in  sports  of  a  more  or 

'  It  19  greatly  to  be  regretted  that,  for  some  uneiplained  reason, 
gnly  the  battles  fought  after  the  middle  of  the  16tb  ceutui;  are  borne 
b;  tegimont«  on  their  coiouiib 


less  dangerous  character.  Not  a  war  takes  place  in  the 
most  distant  and  unhealthy  colonies,  but  crowds  of  volun- 
teers are  found  for  it.  There  is  not  a  country  in  the  globe 
but  has  been  explored  and  traversed  by  English  officers  for 
their  amusement,  and  wherever  a  war  takes  place  they 
flock  to  it.  Not  so  devoted,  perhaps,  as  the  officers  of  some 
nations  to  the  details  of  their  profession,  they  yet  carry 
out  all  that  is  required  of  them  with  rigorous  exactitude 
and  a  high  sense  of  duty.  But  it  is  in  the  field,  and  when 
thrown  on  their  own  resources,  that  they  show  to  most 
advantage.  Trained  by  our  Indian  empire  and  colonial 
■possessions  to  the  life  of  a  conquering  nation,  command 
comes  natural  to  them ;  and  the  youngest  subaltern,  sud- 
denly called  to  a  position  of  responsibility,  raises  armies 
and  carries  on  wars,  and  dominates  all  around  him  by  his 
daring  and  energy.  The  histories  of  Clive,  Sir  Herbert 
Edwardes,  and  others,  repeat  themselves  on  a  smaller  scale 
whenever  the  occasion  ofiers. 

The  social  life  of  the  English  officer  is  unlike  that  of 
any  other  army.  Off  duty,  the  gradations  of  rank  almost 
disappear,  and  all  meet  on  a  footing  of  equality  as  gentle- 
men. Our  mess  system,  envied  and  copied  by  foreign 
nations,  is  only  possible  where  such  freedom  exists.  The 
officers  live  together,  dine  at  a  table  always  handsomely 
furnished,  and  often  rich  with  trophies  and  records  of  the 
old  history  of  the  regiment,  at  which  the  president,  perhaps 
the  junior  officer,  is  for  the  time  superior ;  and  wherever 
stationed,  and  under  all  conditions,  retain  the  forms  of 
high-bred  society.  The  discipline  of  the  English  army, 
once  proverbial  for  cruelty  and  harshness,  is  now  the  very 
reverse,  and  there  is  perhaps  no  army  in  which  officers  and 
men  stand  together  on  a  more  pleasant  footing. 

Of  the  character  of  the  English  army  in  war  it  is  almost 
unnecessary  to  speak ;  it  has  written  itself  in  history  in  a 
series  of  battles,  often  won  against  heavy  odds,  from  Crecy, 
Poictiers,  and  Aginconrt,  to  "Waterloo.  The  highest 
eulogiums  passed  on  it  have  been  wrung  from  its  adver- 
saries, "  L'infanterie  Anglaise  est  la  meilleur  du  monde  ; 
heureusement  0  n'y  en  a  pas  beaucoup,"  was  Bugeaud's 
comment,  "Le  soldat  Anglais,"  says  General  Foy,  "poss^de 
la  quaiit6  la  plus  precieuse  dans  la  guerre,  le  calme  dans  la 
colire,"  Readers  of  military  history  wiU  remember  Napier's 
vivid  picture  of  the  assault  of  Badajoz,  when  the  troops, 
unable  to  advance,  and  yet  scorning  to  retire,  remained  in 
the  ditches  to  be  shot  down  by  the  garrison,  A^nd  our 
account  may  well  close  with  Foy's  description  of  the 
British  infantry  at  "Waterloo  : — "La  mort  dtait  devant  eux, 
la  honte  derri^re.  En  cette  terrible  occurrence  les  bouleti 
-de  la  Garde  Imperiale  et  la  cavalerie  de  France  victorieuse 
ne  purent  pas  entamer  I'immobUe  infanterie  britannique. 
On  eut  ^t^  tent6  de  croire  qu'elle  avait  pris  racine  dans 
la  terre,  si  ses  bataillons  ne  se  fussent  ^branl&  majestueus©- 
ment  quelques  minutes  apr^s  le  coucher  du  aoleiL"* 

IlfDIAN  ASMY. 

The  history  of  the  armies  of  India  is  the  history  of  oui 
Indian  empire,  and  as  such,  in  its  moet  striking  features,  is 
treated  elsewhere.  The  present  notice,  therefore,  is  con- 
fined to  those  details  of  organisation  which  do  not  fall 
within  the  province  of  a  general  history. 

•  An  anecdote  of  the  Indian  mutiny,  peculiarly  characteristio  of 
officers  and  soldiers,  may  serve  as  a  pendiint  to  the  opinion  given  abc-e. 
A  detachment  was  holding  an  advanced  post  against  the  attacks  cf  a 
vastly  superior  force.  The  enemy  gradually  enveloped  the  post,  and 
threatened  to  cut  the  retreat  of  its  defenders ;  but  the  defence  was 
maintained  unshaken.  At  last  an  Irishman,  with  more  military 
instincts,  perhaps,  than  the  rest,  exclaimed,  '*  Och,  captain,  captain 
we're  surronndedl"  The  officer's  reply  came  sharp  and  stem,  "Whit 
the  devil's  that  to  yon,  air ;  look  to  your  front ;"  and  the  defence  wa« 
continued. 
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For  military  pnrjjoscs  India  is  divided  into  three  great 
scctiona — Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay.  Under  the  terra 
iVngal  must  bo  included  Bengal  proper,  Assam,  the 
North- West  Provinces,  Oudli,  and  the  Punj4b ;  under 
Madras,  Burmah ;  and  under  Bombay,  the  province  of 
Sindh.  The  army  of  India  has  always  consisted  of  tluce 
native  armies,  corresponding  to  the  three  presidencies, 
each  associated  with  a  certain  number  of  British  troops, 
Europeans  in  the  service  of  the  late  East  India  Company, 
and  forces  furnished  by  the  Imperial  Government.  This 
separation  into  three  distinct  armies  was  the  natural  result 
of  the  original  foundation  of  separate  settlements  and  fac- 
tories in  India ;  and  each  retains  to  the  present  day  its  own 
separate  history  and  traditions. 

Ilalf  a  century  after  the  establishment  of  the  associa- 
tions of  merchant  adventurers,  whoso  first  charter  bears  date 
1600,  the  English  traders  in  Bengal  were  stOl  restricted 
by  the  native  princes  to  a  military  establishment,  as  guard, 
of  an  ensign  and  30  men  ;  and  this  Lihputian  force  may 
be  taken  as  the  germ  of  the  splendid  army  which  now 
occupies  India  from  Peshawur  to  Calcutta.  In  1681 
Bengal  received  the  first  reinforcement  from  Madras,  in  the 
shape  of  a  "  corporal  of  approved  fidelity  and  courage,  with 
20  soldiers;"  and  two  years  later  a  company  was  sent  from 
Fort  St  George  (Madras),  raising  the  little  Bengal  army  to 
3,  strength  of  250  Europeans.  In  1695  native  soldiers 
V7ere  first  enlisted.  The  English  had  by  this  time  moved 
to  Calcutta,  and  there  entrenched  themselves ;  and  in  the 
years  1701-2,  the  garrison  of  that  now  flourishing  capital 
consisted  of  120  soldiers  and  seamen  gunners.  In  1756 
Fort  WiUiam  was  captured  by  Snrajah  Dowlah,  and  the 
terrible  tragedy  of  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta  was  enacted; 
but  vengeance  followed  promptly.  An  expedition  was  at 
once  despatched  from  Madras,  and  on  the  23d  June  1757 
the  battle  of  Plaasey  established  the  British  supremacy  in 
Bengal  The  little  force,  not  exceeding  3000  men,  with 
which  Clive  gained  this  astonishing  victory,  was  formed 
mainly  of  Madras  troops,  and  the  39th  regiment,  recently 
despatched  from  England, — the  first  royal  regiment  sent  to 
India,  and  which  now  bears  the  motto,  "  Primus  in  India." 
The  Bengal  army  was  represented  by  a  few  hundred  men 
anly  ;  but  from  this  date  the  military  power  and  conquests 
oi  the  Company  rapidly  increased.  A  company  of  artillery 
ilready  had  been  organised  in  1748;  and  in  1757,  shortly 
before  the  battle  of  Plassey,  the  1st  regiment  of  Bengal 
native  infantry  was  raised.  In  1759  the  native  infantry 
had  been  augmented  to  5  battalions  ;  in  the  following 
year  3  troops  of  dragoons  were  raised;  and  in  1763  the 
x)tal  forces  amounted  to  1500  Europeans  and  12  bat- 
talions of  native  infantry,  giving  a  strength  of  11,500 
men.  In  1765  the  army  was  further  increased;  the  Euro- 
pean infantry  was  divided  into  3  regiments,  and  the 
whole  force  was  organised  in  3  brigades,  each  consisting  of 
1  company  of  artillery,  1  regiment  European  infantry,  1 
troop  of  native  cavalry,  and  7  battalions  of  Sepoys.  In  1766, 
consequent  on  the  reduction  of  some  money  allowances,  a 
dangerous  combination  of  the  ofiScers  of  the  Bengal  army 
took  place,  by  which  they  agreed  to  resign  their  com- 
missions simultaneously.  This  combination  was  promptly 
put  down  by  the  then  Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief, 
Lord  Clive,  to  whom  the  Bengal  army  may  be  said  to  owe 
its  existence.  He  found  Bengal  a  ruined  commercial  agency 
ID  1756  ;  he  left  it,  ten  years  after,  a  powerful  empire. 

The  constant  wars  and  extensions  of  dominion  which 
took  place  during  the  next  thirty  years  led  to  further 
angmentation  of  the  army;  the  number  of  brigades  and  of 
European  regiments  was  increased  to  6  ;  and  in  1794  the 
Bengal  army  numbered  about  3500  Europeans  and  24,000 
natives. 

The  first  armed  force   in   the   Madian  Presidency   was 


the  little  garrison  of  Armegon,  on  the  Coroirandel  coast, 
consisting  of  12  guns  and  28  soldiers.  In  1644  Fort 
St  George  was  built  and  garrisoned  by  100  soldiers,  and 
in  1653  Madras  became  a  presidency.  In  1745,  when 
Fort  St  George  was  surrendered  to  the  French,  its  garrison 
consisted  of  200  Europeans,  while  a  similar  number,  with 
the  addition  of  200  "Topasses"  (descendants  of  tho 
Portuguese),  garrisoned  Fort  St  David.  In  1748  the 
various  independent  companies  of  factory  guards  at  settle- 
ments on  tho  Coromandol  coast  and  other  places  were 
consolidated  into  the  Madras  European  regiment.  In  the 
following  year,  Clive,  with  only  200  soldiers  and  300 
Sepoys,  seized  and  held  Arcot,  the  capital  of  the  Carnatic, 
and  on  three  several  occasions  defeated  the  troops  of  the 
Nabob  and  their  French  auxiliaries.  From  this  year  the 
military  power  of  Madras  may  be  dated.  In  1754  the 
first  royal  regiment,  tho  39  th,  was  sent  there,  followed  in 
1758  by  three  others.  In  1772  the  Madras  army  numbered 
3000  Eiu-opean  infantry  and  16,000  natives,  and  in  1784 
the  number  of  native  troops  had  risen  to  34,000. 

The  island  of  Bombay  formed  part  of  the  marri.ige' 
jxjrtion  received  by  Charles  II.  with  the  Infanta  of  Portu-' 
gal,  and  in  1662  the  Bombay  regiment  of  Europeans  was 
raised  to  defend  it.  In  1668  the  island  was  granted  to 
the  East  India  Company,  and  tho  regiment  at  the  same 
time  transferred  to  them.  In  1708  Bombay  became  a 
presidency,  but  it  did  not  play  so  important  a  part  as  the 
others  in  the  early  extension  of  our  power  in  India,  and 
its  forces  were  not  so  rapidly  developed.  It  is  said,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  the  first  presidency  to  discipline  native 
troops,  and  Bombay  Sepoys  were  sent  to  Madras  in  1747, 
and  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Plassey  in  1757.  In  1772 
the  Bombay  army  consisted  of  2500  Europeans  and  3500 
Sepoys,  but  in  1794,  in  consequence  of  tho  struggles  with 
tho  ilahratta  power,  the  native  troops  had  been  increased 
to  24,000. 

In  1796  a  general  reorganisation  of  the  Indian  armies 
took  place.  Hitherto  the  officers  in  each  presidency  had 
been  borne  on  general  "  lists,"  according  to  the  branches 
of  the  service  to  which  they  belonged.  These  lists  were 
now  broken  up,  and  cadres  of  regiments  formed.  The 
colonels  and  lieutenant-colonels  remained  on  separate  lists, 
and  an  establishment  of  general  officers  was  created,  while 
the  divisional  commands  were  distributed  between  the 
royal  and  Company's  officers.  Further  augmentations 
took  place,  consequent  on  the  great  extension  of  territory 
and  the  complete  assertion  of  British  supremacy.  In 
1798,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  -n-ith  Tippoo  Saib,  the 
native  infantry  in  India  had  been  increased  to  122  bat- 
talions; and  the  force  which  General  Harris  took  from 
iladraa  for  the  attack  on  Seringapatam  consisted  of  5000 
Europeans,  14,000  native  troops,  40  siege  guns,  64  field 
guns,  and  the  Nizam's  contingent,  numbering  6000  men. 
In  1808  the  total  force  in  India  amounted  to  24  500 
Europeans  and  154,500  natives 

The  first  half  of  the  19th  century  was  a  history  of  wars 
and  annexations,  and  further  augmentations  of  the  army 
took  place.  Horse  artillery  was  formed,  and  the  artillery 
service  increased  to  a  most  powerful  footing.  "  Irregular 
cavalry "  were  raised  in  Bengal  and  Bombay,  commanded 
by  picked  officers,  and  recruited  from  a  better  class  of 
troopers,  who  received  high  pay,  on  the  condition  of  finding 
their  own  horses  and  equipment.  "Local  forces"  were 
raised  in  various  parts  from  time  to  time,  the  most  im- 
portant being  the  PunjAb  irregular  force  (raised  after  the 
annexation  of  the  Punjdb  in  1849),  consisting  of  3  field 
batteries,  5  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  5  of  infantry,  and 
the  Nagpore  and  Oudh  irregular  forces.  Another  kind  of 
military  force,  which  had  been  gradually  formed,  was  that 
called  "contingents," — native  troops  raised  by  the  native 
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Bfafes  under  our  brotection. "  the  strbngesf  pt  tneSS  was 
that  of  Hyderabad,  originally  known  as  the  ?f izaiii  s  ariit^, 
and  consisting  of  two  brigades  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  with 
artillery.  Changes  were  also  made  in  the  organisation  of  the 
army.  The  staff  was  ehlarged,  sanitary  improvements  effected, 
manufacturing  establishments  instituted  or  increased,  and 
the  administration  of  the  army  generallv  itoproved. 

The  officering  and  recruiting  of  the  tliree  armies  was  in 
all  essentials  similar.  The  officers  were  mainly  supplied  by 
the  Company's  Military  College  at  Addiscombj  (established 
in  1809),  and  by  direct  appoiutuieuts  under  the  patfoiiage 
of  the  directors.  TLj  Bengal  army  was  reeriiited  from 
Hindustan,  the  infantry  heing  mostly  drawn  from  Oudh 
and  the  great  Gangetic  plains.  The  soldiers  were  cniefly 
high-caste  Hindus,  a  sixth  being  Mahometans.  The 
cavali-y  was  composed  mainly  of  Mahometans,  recruited 
from.  Kohilcund  and  the  Gangetic  i)oab.  The  only  other 
elements  in  the  army  were  the  four  Ghoorka  regiments, 
enlisted  from  Nepaul,  and  the  local  Punjab  irregular  force. 
The  Madras  army  was  chiefly  recruited  from  that  pre- 
sidency, or  the  native  states  connected  with  it,  and  consisted 
of  Jlahometans,  Brahmins,  Mahrattas,  Telingas  or  Gentoos, 
and  Tamils.  The  Bombay  army  was  recruited  from  its 
own  presidency,  with  some  Hindustanis,  but  chiefly  formed 
of  Mahrattas  and  Mahometans ;  the  Bombay  light  cavalry 
mainly  from  flindustan  proper. 

In  the  year  preceding  the  great  mutiny  the  Indian  army 
had  reached  its  highest  strength.  The  estabUshment  in  the 
several  presidencies  was  as  follows  : — 


British  Cavalrjr  Eegime'nts...- 
,,       Infantry  Battalions.. 

Company's  European  Bat- 
talions  

EWopean  ani  Slttv'e  Artil-  ' 

lery  Battalions I 

Native  Infaotry  Baltalions..-. 
Native  Cavalry  Regiments... 


Beneftl.       Madras.      Bomfcay.      Total 


2 

15 


13 

74 

23 


5i 
8 


5 
S 


a4 

155 
39 


fnoluding  the'  local  and  iiTegular  troops  (about  100,000 
strong),  the  total  strength  amounted  to  38,000  Europeans 
of  fJl  arms,  with  276  field  ^ns,  and  348,000  native  troops, 
with  248  field  guns, — truly  a  magnificent  establishment, 
and,  outwardly,  worthy  of  the  gieat  empire  which  England 
had  OeatecJ  for  herself  ift  the  East,  but  inwardly  unsound, 
and  on  the  very  eve  of  crumbling  to  pieces. 

It  would  be  impossible,  within  the  tmita  of  a  short 
article,  to  do  more  than  briefly  summarise  the  causes  which 
led  to  the  great  Sepoy  mutiny  of  1857.  For  many  years 
the  discipUne  of  the  Bengal  army  had  been  reksed.  Tbe 
system  under  which  the  ablest  regimental  officers  were 
withdrawn  to  Btaft"  and  civil  employ  was  incompatible  with 
efficiency,  the  centralisation  of  the  army  administration 
*as  exoessive,  and  the  ^powers  of  commanding  officers  had 
greatly  diminished.  The  supposed  wrongs  of  Oudh  stirred 
up  the  soldiers  so  largely  recruited  from  that  proviaoe,  and 
the  religious  prejudices  of  those  otherwise  well  disposed 
were  inflamed  by  the  secret  emissaries  of  the  disaffected. 
The  Sepoys  were  told  that  the  Government  wished  to  force 
them  to  break  their  caste  and'  abjure  their  reUgion,  that 
they  were  to  be  sent  across  the  sea  to  die  in  foreign  and 
detested  lands,  or  to  be  sacrificed  on  their  own  shores. 
Even  the  ridiculous  endeavour  to  assimilate  native  to 
British  soldiers  in  outward  appearance  was  turned  to 
account  by  these  emissaries.  The  "greased  cartridges" 
were  but  the  spark  which  set  ihe  whole  aflame.  The 
miserable  delusions  spread,  the  loyally-disposed  cast  in 
their  lot  with  the  disafi"ected,  feeling  that  when  once  a 
mutinous  spirit  had  been  shown  all  was  lost  to  them  as  a 
militaiy  body,  and  the  Bengal  native  army  was  in  a  short 


Bpkte  of  tiriie  biily  ft  feliadfic  fliass  of  disbanded  and  fniitiii-' 
ous  soldiers.!  The  stoty  of  the  rfebfeltion  is  the  histoty  of 
those  days,  and  cahnot  be  treated  in  this  place.  Fortunately 
tot  our  fiower  in  India,  the  mutiny  did  not  spread  to  the 
Madias  or  Bombay  armies ;  and  in  the  darkest  days  our 
ancient  enemies  tie  Sikhs  nOt  tWly  remained  faithftd,  Irtit 
catae  fofivard  to  refidfer  us  powerful  assistance. 

By  the  autumn  of  1868  the  mutiny  was  virtiially  cruslied, 
and  the  task  of  reorganisation  commenced.  On  the  1st 
(September  1858  the  EaSt  India  Company  ceased  to  rule 
oiir  Indian  erbpire,  atld  Het  Majesty's  Gcrt-efiiment  took 
up  the  reiiis  of  power.  On  the  important  tji^sfion  bi  the 
feorganisatioh  of  fie  ihdiah  army  the  opiiiions  ahd  advice 
of  the  inosf  distingiiished  soldiers  and  Civilians  were'  iiivited. 
Masses  of  reports  and  evidence  were  collected  ih  India,  and 
by  a  royal  cominissioh  in  England.  Oii  the  report  of  this 
commission  the  new  system  was  based.  They  reeom- 
ineiided  tbe  Sbolitioh  of  a  local  Europeaii  army,  and  the 
ainalgamation  of  tie  existing  oiie  with  the  royal  army; 
that  the  native  ariny  stoidd  be  enlisted  for  general  Service, 
and  be  of  rhixed  nationaUfies  and  castes;  .that  the  irregular 
system  should  mainly  obtain  in  tie  native  cavailry;  kho 
that  the  native  infaiitfy  should  be  inainly  regular. 

Tlie  6urbpeah  force  •was  perinanently  iricreaised,  While 
tie  native  afihy  was  largely  reduced.  The  Indian  artilleries 
were  ffahsferred  to  tie  Koyal  Artillery,  the  Company's 
European  cavaliy  became  the  ISti,  20fi,  and  2lst  Hussars, 
and  their  European  infantry  becaine  regiments  of  tie  line, 
numbered  101  to  109.  'fie  transference  of  tie  Company's 
Europeans  to  the  Crown  was  riot  unattended  vrith  trouble. 
The  men  considered  fiat  faiti  tad  riot  been  kept  with 
them,  and  a  mutinous  spirif  'was  sio\\Ti.  Ultiinately  they 
■^ere  offered  tieir  cfisciarge,  whici  a  large  iiiimber  accepted. 

"The  Etiropean  officers  of  fie  native  armies,  and  those 
officers  and  men  who  did  npt  accept  service  iii  tie  new 
royal  regiments,  now  formed  witi  the  native  soldiers  the 
new  Indian  army.  The  reorganisation  of  this  by  tie 
Indian  Government  was  a  task  of  no  ordinary  difSculty, 
involving  fiHMh  besides  reco»3truttion.  ilany  of  the  levies 
iasfQy  raised  during  fie  iniitiriy  had  to  be  disbanded,  of 
formed  into  line  regiments,  and  various  miscellaneous  corps 
had  to  be  got  rid  of.  Th«  Goverm*ent  •Jrss  further  ham- 
pered by  the  necessity  for  providing  for  the  tege  nnmbei 
of  officers  whose  regiments  no  loiger  existed.  In  1861  a 
"staff  corps"  was  formed  in  each  presidency,  "to  supply 
ai  body  of  officers  for  sei-^ce  in  India,-  by  whom  various 
offices  and  appointments,  litherto  held  li>y  officers  ^rne  on 
the  strength  of  the  several  corps  of  the  Indian  forces,  shall 
in  future  be  held."  Promotion  in  this  corps  was  to  be  by 
length  of  service, — twelve  years  to  attain  the  i^ni  of  captain,, 
twenty  years  that  of  major,  and  twenty-six  years  that  of 
Ueutenan^coloneL  The  staff  corps  ^■\a  filled  np  by  a-  large 
number  of  Indian  a'nd  BritiA  officers  holding  various 
staff  employments  (fie  ne"^  reginiental  employments  being 
counted  as  staff  duty),  and  all  Ijinds  of  civil  posts  and 
situations,  and  has  been  gradually  opened  wider,  tHl  it 
includes  the  great  majority  of  fhe  Indian  officers.  The 
new  organisation  of  the  cavalry  and  infantry  of  the  Indian 
army  was  promulgated  in  1863,  but  did  not  take  effect  in 
Bombay  and  Madrta  till  1864  arid  1865.  Cavalry  regi- 
ments aire  on  the  "  sUladar"  or  irregular  system ;  their 
establishment  consists  of  1  commandant,  1  second  in 
command  (also  commanding  a  squadron),  2  squadron 
officers,  1  adjutant,  3  doing  duty  officers  (Europeans),  and 
13  native  officers,  444  non<ommissioned  officers  and 
troopers,  or  "  sowars."  The  infantry  battalions  have  each 
1  commandant,  2  ■wing  commandants,  1  adjutant,  1  quarter- 


•  Of  74  native  infintry  regiments,  45  motiiued,  20  were  disanued, 
and  3  \ii£ba2ded.    Six  only  remained  true. 
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master,  and  2  doing  duty  officers  (Europeans).  16  native 
officers,  and  696  natives  of  all  ranks. 

The  total  strength  of  the  army  of  India  in  1873  was 
6162  European  officers,  60,174  European  non-commissioned 
officers  and  men,  and  123,671  natives.  The  supreme 
military  power  is  the  Viceroy  and  Governor-Gieneral  in 
council  The  military  member  of  that  council  is  de  facto 
War  Minister,  and  the  military  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  the  War  Department.  The  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  army  is  the  executive  military  power,  and  the 
responsible  adviser  of  Government,  as  well  as  local  Com- 
mander-in-Chief in  Bengal  The  Madras  and  Bombay 
Preiidencies  have  military  departments  and  Jocal  com- 
manders-in-chief, but  subordinate  to  the  supreme  Govern- 
ment of  India;  each  presidency,  however,  has  certain  local 
peculiarities  in  its  own  military  system  and  its  own  army 
departments.  The  army  departments  are  the  commissariat 
(charged  with  the  supply  of  provisions,  forage,  fuel,  light, 
and  transport),  the  ordnance  department  (charged  with 
the  custody  and  supply  of  all  warlike  stores),  the  clothing 
department,  medical  department,  stud  department,  kc. 
The  commissariat  is  officered  from  the  combatant  ranks 
of  the  army,  the  subordinates  being  also  drawn  perma- 
nently from  its  ranks,  and  is  a  most  excellent  and  power- 
ful department  The  ordnance  department  is  officered 
from  officers  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  who,  as  "  commissaries 
of  ordnance,"  have  charge  of  the  various  arsenals  and 
magazines  in  the  country.  The  whole  of  British  India  is 
divided  into  divisions  and  districts,  and  the  command  is 
exercised  by  royal  or  Indian  officers  according  to  a  pro- 
portion fixed.  The  staff  is  selected  from  the  officers  of  the 
British  corps  in  India,  the  staff  corps,  and  the  Indian  army, 
and  the  system  is  similar  to  that  in  England  and  the 
colonies,  except  that  the  tenure  of  brigade  majorshios  is 
limited  to  three  years. 

The  following  table  shows  the  detailed  constitution  of 
the  army  of  India  in  1873  : — 


Bengal 

Army. 

Uadraa. 
A  liny 

Army 

Total 

EuTopeavj. 
Artillery — 

Horse  Field  Batteries  . 
Heavy  and  Mountain  j 

1            Batteries j 

Garrison  Batteries 

Engineers — Companies 

Cavalry — Regiments 

Infantry — Battalions 

Natives. 
Artillery— Mountain         ( 

Batteries ) 

Cavalry— Regiments 

Engineers — Companies 

Infantry— BattaCons 

Strength- Europeans  

Natives 

S3 
4 

11 
1 
6 

82 

4 

26 
10 
60 

13 

1 

6 
1 
2 

• 

4 
10 
40 

12 

1 

6 

1 
I 
9 

2 

7 

5 

30 

68 
6 

22 
3 
9 

60 

6 

37 

25 

130 

41,055 
62,955 

13,214 
33,963 

12,067 
26,753 

66,338 
123,671 

The  following  gives  the  strength  of  the  several  arms : — 

£arop«ao  KatWe. 

Infantry,         .         .         .         45,962  101,134 

Cavalry,           .         .        .           4,347  18,676 

Artillery— Men,      .        .        12,306  890 

,,           Guns,     .         .              370  36 

The  Punjib  field  force  of  4  batteries  of  artillery,  5  regi- 
ments cavalry,  4  regiments  Sikh  infantry,  and  6  regiments 
Punjab  infantry,  is  included  in  the  Bengal  army.  The 
"  Hyderabad  contingent,"  of  4  field  batteries,  4  cavalry  and 
6  infantry  regiments ;  the  "Mysore  "  troops,  of  6  regiments 
0*  cavalry  and  4  of  infanfay ;  the  "  Nair  brigade,"  of  2 
battalions  of  infantry  and  four  gftns;  and  other  minor 
local  forces  and  contingents,  are  nSCincluded  in  the  above. 


The  Bengal  army  is  composed  chiefly  of  Mahometans, 
Brahmins  and  other  Hindu  castes,  Rajpoots,  Jits,  Pun- 
jibees,  natives  of  Trans-Indus,  and  hill-men.  Some  are 
regiments  entirely  of  one  race,  as  the  Ghoorkas,  while 
others  are  mixed  entirely  or  by  companies ;  but  the  com- 
position of  every  regiment  has  been  definitively  laid  down. 
There  are  no  special  restrictions  on  caste  or  race,  but  care 
is  taken  to  prevent  an  undue  preponderance  of  any  class. 
Enlistment  is  purely  voluntary.  Recruiting  is  carried 
on  by  parties  detached,  or  by  non-commissioned  officers 
and  men  on  furlough.  Pay  and  pension  are  fairly  good, 
though  depreciated  by  the  general  rise  in  prices;  pension 
being  obtainable  by  men  invalided  after  fifteen  years' 
service.  The  native  officers  are  appointed  from  the  non- 
commissioned officers,  and  though  a  respectable  body  of 
men,  are  not  sufficiently  educated.  It  is,  however,  con- 
templated to  give  natives  of  rank  and  position  direct 
commissions.  The  British  officers  of  the  Indian  army, 
generally,  are  obtained  through  the  medium  of  the  staff 
corps,  which  is  filled  by  volunteers  from  the  British  army, 
and  now  supplies  the  native  armies  of  India  with  regi- 
mental officers 

The  Madras  native  army  is  composed  of  a  few  Christians, 
Mahometans,  and  Mahrattas,  and  a  large  number  of 
TeKngas  or  Gentoos,  and  Tamils.  The  infantry  battalions 
are  organised  as  in  the  Bengal  army.  The  cavalry  are 
mostly  composed  of  Arcot  Mussulmans,  descendants  of  the 
soldiers  of  the  Nawab  of  the  Carnatic.  This  cavalry  is  not 
"  siUadar,"  as  in  Bengal  or  Bombay,  and  the  native  estab- 
lishment is  weaker,  consisting  of  12  native  officers,  75 
non-commissioned  officers,  and  300  privates.  The  army 
is  recruited  as  in  Bengal,  but  has  a  peculiar  institution  of 
its  own,  viz.,  the  "recruit  and  pension  boys"  (sons  of 
soldiers  or  pensioners)  attached  to  each  regiment,  and 
transferred  to  the  ranks  when  of  sufficient  age  and  approved 
of, — a  valuable  institution,  and  one  which  eives  a  powerful 
hold  upon  the  fidelity  of  the  men. 

The  Bombay  army  resembles  that  of  Bengal  in  recruiting, 
organisation,  and  equipment.  It  i.s  composed  of  a  few 
Christians,  some  Brahmins  and  Rajpoots,  and  other  Hindu 
castes,  but  mainly  of  Mahrattas  and  Purwarees,  with  a  few 
Punj4bees  and  natives  of  Trans-Indus. 

It  is  difficult  to  draw  comparisons  between  the  soldiers 
of  our  Indian  forces,  recruited  from  so  many  different 
parts  of  the  empire.  The  most  warlike,  undoubtedly,  are 
the  inhabitants  of  Scinde,  the  Punjdb,  and  Trans-Indus. 
Perhaps  next  come  the  men  of  Rohilcund,  Rajpootana, 
Oudh,  and  the  Mahrattas.  These  races  possess  a  greater 
aptitude  for  military  training,  and  are  generally  of  a  better 
physique  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  Southern  Peninsula. 
But  it  is  too  much  to  affirm  that  the  former  are  "born 
soldiers,"  the  latter  only  "  soldiers  by  education."  The 
ploughshare  has  already  replaced  the  sword  in  many  parts, 
and  more  and  more  are  once  turbulent  tribes  becoming 
peaceful  tillers  of  the  soil  Of  the  actual  valije  of  native 
troops  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  form  a  true  estimate. 
The  Sikhs,  both  as  friends  and  foes,  have  proved  them- 
selves gaDant  soldiers,  not  unworthy  of  being  matched  with 
European.?.  The  ordinary  Sepoy,  under  the  guidance  of 
British  officers,  has  furnished  many  examples  of  heroism 
and  devotion.  It  is  said  that  a  Bengal  regiment  success- 
fully stood  the  bnint  of  a  charge  from  the  French  at  the 
battle  of  Porto  Novo  in  1782  ;  and  the  devotion  of  Clive'a 
Sepoys  at  Arcot  has  passed  into  a  proverb.  At  the  siege 
of  Dehli  in  1857,  native  regiments  sustained  losses  which 
few  European  troops  could  have  borne,  and  crowds  of  men 
in  hospital,  with  wounds  only  part  healed,  voltmteered  to 
join  in  the  final  assault.  But  without  their  English 
officers  they  are  of  little  value  ;  the  Asiatic,  as  a  rule, 
cannot  face  the  European,  and  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
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trust  to  ttiem  in  a  war  against  a  Weotem  invader.  Tliey 
are  useful  auxiliaries,  and  relieve  the  European  soldier  of 
much  of  the  fatigue  inseparable  from  the  task  of  garrison- 
ing so  large  an  empire  and  protecting  its  frontiers.  But 
the  mutiny  proved  the  danger  of  relying  on  them,  and 
taught  the  lesson,  never,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  to  be  forgotten, 
that  our  Indian  empire  must  be  held,  not  by  "native  armies, 
but  by  British  armies. 

Many  important  changes  and  improvements  have  taken 
place  since  the  great  reorganisation  of  the  Tnflian  armies 
was  commenced  in  1858.  The  education  of  the  whole 
army  has  been  improved ;  musketry,  gymnastic,  and  garrison 
instruction  has  been  introduced;  and  strict  tests  are  now 
required  of  candidates  for  the  staff,  and  for  promotion  in 
all  grades.  Annual  camps  of  exercise  have  been  instituted, 
where  large  bodies  of  troops  are  massed,  and  opportunities 
for  higher  tactical  training  afforded.  The  commissariat 
department  has  been  enlarged,  the  military  account  depart- 
ment remodelled,  the  materiel  of  war  and  its  manufacture 
vastly  improved.  The  new  system  of  reliefs  of  British 
troops  has  greatly  shortened  the  tour  of  Indian  service, 
splendid  barracks  have  been  built,  hiU  sanitariums  extended, 
SjO  that  about  10,000  British  troops  are  now  located  in  the 
hills  during  the  hot  weather;  by  these  means,  and  a 
liberal  expenditure  on  sanitary  requirements,  the  death- 
rate  among  European  troops  has  been  reduced  to  one-half. 
Other  great  questions  still  remain  to  be  dealt  witL  The 
local  peculiarities  of  the  presidencies  seem  likely  to  give 
way  before  the  increasing  intercommunication  throughout 
ladia.  The  staff  corps  was  an  expedient,  and  answered 
its  purpose  for  the  time  as  such,  but  experience  has  shown 
defects  in  its  constitution.  The  officering  of  the  native 
regiments  will  always  remain  a  subject  for  careful  and 
anxious  consideration.  The  British  rule  in  India  may 
never  again  be  put  to  such  a  severe  test  as  that  of  1857, 
but  a  wise  government  will  not  the  less  prepare  for  a  day 
of  danger  which  may  yet  come  for  our  Indian  empire. 

Canadian  Miutu. 

To  complete  the  account  of  the  military  forces  of  the 
British  empire  some  notice  of  the  Canadian  militia  is 
necessary.  Until  recently  Canada  was  one  of  the  great 
military  out-stations  of  the  English  army,  and  was  garri- 
soned by  a  considerable  force  of  British  troops  distributed 
throughout  the  Dominion.  Recently  these  troops  were 
gradually  withdrawn,  and  the  colony  left  to  its  own 
resources  ;  and  since  1871  the  regular  forces  maintained  in 
the  Dominion  have  been  reduced  to  the  2000  men  forming 
the  garrison  of  Halifax,  which  alone  is  still  occupied  as  an 
imperial  station.  The  defence  of  Canada  is  provided  for 
by  a  large  volunteer  and  militia  force.  By  an  Act  passed 
in  March  1868,  all  male  inhabitants  between  the  ages  of 
18  and  60  are  liable  to  serve  in  the  militia,  exemptions 
being  granted  to  judges,  ministers  of  religion,  professors, 
and  a  few  others.  The  men  thus  liable  are  divided  into 
four  classes,  denoting  the  order  in  which  they  would  be 
called  out  for  service — the  first  including  all  single  men 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  30;  the  second,  single  men 
between  30  and  45 ;  the  third,  married  men,  or  widowers 
with  children,  between  18  and  45  ;  the  fourth,  all  between 
45  and  60.  The  militia  is  divided  into  an  active  and  a 
reserve  force.  The  active  force  includes  the  volimteers,  and 
the  regular  and  the  marine  militia.  Its  strength  is  fixed 
at  46,000,  divided  among  the  various  districts  in  propor- 
tion to  their  population.  The  contingent  must  be  fumi^ed 
either  by  volunteers,  or,  if  sufficient  volunteers  do  not  pre- 
sant  themselves,  by  means  of  the  ballot. 

Service  in  volunteer  corps  lasts  for  three  years,  and  in 
the  regular  militia  for  two  years ;  the  periods  of  training 


last  from  eight  to  sixteen  days  annually.  Money  is  granted 
for  this  purpose  by  Government ;  and  every  year  camps  <  t 
instruction  are  formed  in  each  of  the  eleven  nulita;  r 
districts  into  which  Canada  is  divided,  at  which  the  mil. 1 1 
of  the  district  are  assembled  and  trained.  Two  schools  cf 
military  instruction  for  infantry  officers  are  established  in 
each  of  the  provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  and  one  ia 
each  of  the  provinces  of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia. 
There  are  also  two  schools  of  gunnery,  which  have  per- 
manent batteries  of  artillery,  at  Kingston  and  Quebec. 
The  infantry  are  armed  with  long  Snider  rifles,  the  cavalry 
with  Spencer  carbines  and  swords.  The  field  artillery 
includes  nine  batteries,  all  well  horsed.  The  "reserve 
militia"  number  656,066  men,  but  have  not  hitherto  beea 
organised  or  drilled.  The  command  of  the  whole  force  is 
vested  in  Her  Majesty,  who  mav  call  it  to  arms,  wholly  or 
in  part,  whenever  necessary. 

Germ  k  v  Asmy. 

By  the  "constitution  of  the  German  empii«,"  bearing  date 
the  16th  April  1871,  the  land  forces  of  all  the  states  of 
Germany  form  a  united  army  under  the  command  of  the 
emperor.  The  German  army  thus  includes  the  contingents 
of  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  'Wiirtemberg,  Baden,  and  a 
number  of  minor  states,  all  raised  and  organised  (with 
insignificant  variations)  on  the  Prussian  model  The  peace 
strength  of  the  army  is  fixed  at  401,659  men,'  or  about 
1  per  cent,  of  the  population;  and  the  budget  is  established 
on  the  basis  of  257  thalers,  or  £38,  lis.  per  soldier  pro 
sent  with  the  colours.  '  The  army  is  organised  in  18  armj 
corps,  of  which  14  are  furnished  by  Prussia  and  the  states 
whose  contingents  are  am^gamated  vrith  hers,  2  by 
Bavaria,  1  by  Saxony,  and  1  by  Wurtemberg.  As  the 
Prussian  army  thus  constitutes  three-fourths  of  the  military 
forces  of  the  empire,  and  is  the  model  on  which  not  only 
the  other  contingents,  but  to  a  certain  extent  the  armies  of 
most  European  powers,  have  been  formed,  a  detailed 
account  of  its  organisation  wiU  serve  as  an  introduction  to 
the  necessarily  brief  notices  of  the  other  armies  of  Europe. 

The  Prussian  army,  Uke  the  monarchy,  is  of  compara- 
tively recent  origin.  Its  European  reputation  dates  from 
the  wars  of  Frederick  the  Great,  but  it  was  his  father, 
Frederick  WUham  I.,  aided  by  Prince  Maurice  of  Dessau, 
who  really  created  the  army  which  Frederick  11.  led  to 
victory,  and  which  numbered  70,000  men,  admirably 
trained  and  equipped,  when  the  latter  ascended  the  throne. 

The  infantry  had  been  especially  perfected  by  Prince 
Maurice;  and  under  Frederick's  care  the  cavalry  soon 
rivalled,  if  it  did  not  excel  it.  The  gallant  struggle  against 
overwhelming  odds,  and  the  series  of  brilliant  victories  which 
marked  the  Seven  Tears'  War,  raised  the  reputation  of  the 
army  to  the  highest  pitch  ;  and  the  superb  force  of  200,000 
men  which  he  bequeathed  to  his  successor  was  justly 
accounted  the  best  in  Europe.  It  was  hardly,  however,  a 
national  army,  and  its  excellence  was  owing  rather  to 
Frederick's  genius,  and  to  his  system  of  discipline  and 
instruction,  than  to  the  goodness  of  the  material.  The 
cavalry,  it  is  true,  and  the  hussars  especially,  were  Tecruited 
almost  entirely  from  the  Prussian  states,  and  from  the  sonj 
of  the  small  farmere  or  better  class  peasants  ;  but  the 
infantry  was  raised  from  all  sources,  and  was  largely  com- 
posed of  foreigners,  deserters,  and  vagabonds  of  all  kinds. 
With  Frederick's  death,  the  genius  which  had  animated  it, 
and  which  alone  gave  value  to  such  heterogeneous  materials, 
was  gone.  It  stiU  retained  its  imposing  appearance  and 
precision  of  movement,  and  its  overweening  self-confidence, 
But  at  the  first  encounter  with  the  armies  of  Napoleon  i! 

'  One-year  volimteen  aie  not  iadoded  in  thia  number. 
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full  to  pieces  ;  and  after  a  gorias  of  crushing  d  tte&ts,  PrU8«ia 
found  herself  at  the  feet  of  the  conqueror,  shoim  of  half  her 
territory,  obligeil  to  reccne  French,  troops  in  aU  her  towns 
and  fortresses,  and  only  existing  as  it  were  by  sufferance. 
But  in  these  very  disasters  were  laij  the  seeds  of  her  future 
greatness.  By  the  treaty  of  Til«it  the  Prussian  army  was 
limited  to  43,000  men.  This  limitation  suggested  to 
Scharnhorst  what  was  known  as  the  "kriiiuper,"  or  "  short- 
Borvice  "  system  already  described.  The  bitter  humiliation 
and  suffering  endured  under  the  French  yoke  aroused  a 
national  spirit  which  was  capable  of  any  sacrifices.  Every 
Prussian  was  eager  to  bo  trained  to  fight  against  the 
oppressor  of  his  country;  and  when  Prussia  rose  in  1813, 
the  armies  she  poured  into  the  field  were  do  longer 
mercenaries,  but  national  armies,  imperfectly  trained  and 
organised  it  is  true,  but  animated  by  a  spirit  which  more 
than  compensated  for  these  defects.  At  the  close  of 
the  war  her  rulers,  with  far-seeing  sagacity,  at  once  de- 
voted themselves  to  organise  on  a  permanent  footing  the 
system  which  had  sprung  up  under  the  necessities  and 
enthusiasm  of  the  moment.  The  constription,  compulsory 
personal  service,  and  a  three  years'  term  in  the  ranks,  with 
further  periods  in  the  reserva  and  landwebr,  were  then 
introduced  ;  and  though  variations  have  subsequently  been 
made  ia  the  distribution  of  time,  the  principles  were 
substantially  the  same  as  those  now  in  force.  By  the  law 
of  1814  the  periods  of  service  were  fixed  at  three  years  in 
the  army,  two  in  the  reseive,  and  fourteen  ia  the  landwebr, 
and  the  annual  contingent  at  40,000  men.  As  the  popula- 
tion increased,  it  was  felt  that  the  service  was  uue<iually 
distributed,  pressing  unnecessarily  heavily  on  some,  while 
others  escaped  altogether.  Further,  the  experiences  of 
1859,  when  Prussia  armed  in  anticipation  of  a  war  with 
France,  aroused  great  doubts  as  to  the  eSicienay  of  the  land- 
webr, which  then  formed  the  bulk  of  Pru.ssia's  forces,  and 
of  whom  many  had  been  as  long  as  ten  years  away  from 
the  colours.  Accordingly,  by  th«  law  of  I860  the  annual 
jontingent  was  fixed  at  63,000,  the  period  in  the  reserve 
was  increased  from  two  to  four  years,  aivd  that  in  the  land- 
webr reduced  from  fourteen  to  five.  The  total  armed  force 
thus  remained  nearly  the  same  (12  contingents  of  63,000, 
in  place  of  19  of  40,000),  but  the  army  and  its  reserves 
were  more  than  doubled  (increased  from  5  x  40,000  to 
7  X  63,000)  while  the  laadtfehr  was  proportionately 
reduced. 

This  change  was  not  effected  without  great  opposition, 
and  led  to  a  prolonged  struggle  between  the  king,  guided 
by  his  able  and  ambitious  minister  Bismarck,  and  the 
parliament;  for  some  time  the  king  ruled  and  levied  taxes 
in  open  defiance  of  parliament  and  the  constitution;  and 
it  required  the  brilliant  successes  of  1866,  and  the  positi-on 
thereby  won  for  Prussia,  to  reconcile  the  nation  to  the  new 
law. 

By  tbe  present  "military  law  of  Uie  Gewnsra;  empire," 
every  German  is  liable  to  service  {wikrpfikluiy),  and  must 
render  such  service  personally.  2Teither  substitutes  nor 
purchase  o£  exemptioa  are  allowed  ;  and  those^  who  are 
physically  uafit  for  the  ranks  may  be  required  to  render 
such  other  services — as  hospital  attendaats,*  tradesmen, 
ic. — as  they  are  capable  ot  Every  Genaaa  'capable  of 
bearing  arms  belongs  to  the  army  ior  seven  years,,  com- 
mencing at  the  age  of  21,  and  afterwardawto  the  laadwehr 
for  five  years.  Army  service  is  divided  between  the  ranks 
and  the  reserve,  three  years  being  spent  in  tbe  former  and 
four  in  the  latter.  The  annual  contingent  of  recruits  is 
not  now  permanently  fixed,  but  is  determined  by  the 
number  required  to  keep  up  the  peace  establishment, 
and  is  estimated  at  from  120,000  to  130,000  annually. 
By  fixing  the  total  peace  establishment  instead  of  the 
oiuiual  contingent,  the  authorities  have  trained  the  power 


of  krgely  angmcnting  the  army  witLont  raLsing  the  budget 
or  attracting  public  attention,  as  by  passing  men  into  the 
reserve  before  their  time  they  can  alwuys  increase  the 
contingent  required  to  complete  the  regiments,  and  thus 
the  total  number  of  trained  men  available  in  war.  Thus, 
before  the  war  of  1870,  commanding  officers  of  regiments 
were  directed  to  send  hotue  a  certain  number  of  the  most 
intelligent  men  after  two  years'  service  j  and  since  the  war 
a  large  proportion  of  the  infantry  have  been  subjected  tJ 
two  years'  training  only,' 

Tho  military  oTganisation  of  Germany  is  based  on  the 
territorial  divisions  of  the  empire.  With  the  exception  of 
the  Prussian  gnard  corps,  which  is  recruited  generally 
throughout  the  kingdom,  each  army  corps  has  a  corps 
district  (Beiirk)  within  which  it  is  raised,  recruited,  and 
stationed.  The  first  six  array  corps  districts  eorrospotid 
to  the  six  provinces  of  old  Prussia,  the  7th  and  8th  to  the 
Hhenish  provinces.  The  9th,  10th,  and  11th  were  formed 
from  Hanover,  Schloswig-Holstein,  and  the  minor  states 
annexed  by  Prussia  in  lbC6  ;  the  12th  by  the  kingdom  of 
Saxony,  the  13th  and  14th  by  Wiirtemberg  and  Baden,  the 
15th  by  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  and  the  16th  and  17th  (called 
1st  and  2d  Bavarian  army  corps)  by  the  kingdom  of 
Bavaria.  Tie  following  details  apply  strictly  to  tie 
Prussian  provinces  only. 

Tie  corps  districts  are  subdivided  into  division  and  brigatle 
districts,  and  these  again  into  landwebr  battalion  districts, 
corresponding  to  the  civil  £reis,  or  circle.  As  a  nils, 
for  each  infantry  regiment  there  are  two  corresponding 
landwehr  battalion  districts,  from  which  the  former  diawa 
its  recruits  and  reserves.  The  battalion  districts,  again, 
are  subdivided  into  company  districts,  of  which  there  are 
from  3  to  6  to  a  battaUon.  Every  town  and  village  has 
thus  its  appointed  place  in  the  general  organisation,  and 
this  is  indicated  on  notice  boards  conspicuously  placed 
at  all  the  entrances.  \ 

At  the  beginning  of  each  year  lists  are  prepared  from ' 
the  parish  registers  of  all  young  men  who  have  attained 
their  twentieth  year,  and  to  these  lists  are  added  the 
names  of  those  who;  though  stiD  Kable  to  service,  have 
been  allowed  to  stand  over  from  previous  years.  In  the 
spring,  about  May,  the  battalion  recruiting  commission 
commences  its  labours.  Tliis  commission  i»  composed  of 
the.  landwebr  battalion  commander,  the  landrath  or  chief 
civil  functionary,  twg  officers,  and  a  surgeon,  as  per- 
manent members,  and  four  local  members  taken  from,  the 
more  respecL-vble  inhabitants  of  the  different  villages, 

The  commission,  having  notified  the  days  of  its  visiting 
the  headquarters  of  the  several  company  district*,  the 
youths  are  mustered  there  accordingly,  and  inspected. 
Those  who  are  found  physically  unfit  for  any  service  are 
struck  otf  the  lists  altogether.  Others  who  are  too  young 
and  Unformed  for  mUitary  service  are  put  back  fo!  i,  year. 
Slamy  also  are  permitted  to  stand  over  on  peisoiKi.1  or 
family  grounds,  the  commission  being  allowed  great,  lati- 
tude in  graiiting  temporary  exemptions. 

Every  young  man  can  be  called  up  three  years  in  suc- 
cession, and  as  a  rule  the  majority  Of  the  recruits  are  put 
back  one  year  at  least  on  medical  grounds,  but  at  the  end  of 
the  tkii^d  he  must  either  be  definitely  passed  or  exempted: 
Those  who  are  exempted  in  their  third  year  are  passed  inta 
the  £rsat3  reserve,  where  they  undergo  no  farming,  and  are 
free  of  service  in-  peace  time,  but  in  war  can  be  called  out 
and  sent  to  the  depots  to  replace  the  casualties  in  the 
active  army.  Men  below  the  regulation  standard,  but 
otherwise  fit  for  the  army,  are  passed  into  the  Ersatz 


'  The  coDtingcnt  of  recruits  for  1872-3  was  fixed  at  190  per  b.it 
talion.  As  the  peace  strength  of  the  battalion,  exclusive  of  the  per 
manent  cadres,  is  about  450,  it  is  evident  these  cannot  all  receive  tliw 
full  three  years'  U'auiiiig. 
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reserve  ;  as  also  only  sons  of  widows,  and  otters  who  are 
the  sole  supports  of  families,  or  who  have,  or  have  lost, 
brothers  in  the  army.  Although  exemptions  are  much 
more  charily  granted  in  the  third  than  in-  the  first  and 
second  years  of  liability,  they  are  still  sufBciently  numerous 
to  soften  materially  the  hardships  of  compulsory  service. 
Finally,  after  all  "exemptions"  and  "adjournments"  have 
been  made,  there  remain  those  passed  as^fit  for  service,  and 
from  these  the  required  number  are  chosen  by  ballot.  But 
the  ballot  is  almost  nominal  In  1862,  for  instance, 
when  the  number  coming  of  age  amounted  to  2i7,000, 
only  69,000  were  left  on  the  lists  for  the  ballot— 63,000 
being  the  required  contingent  —  and  in  many  districts 
the  ballot  was  not  applied  at  all  In  1867,  262,000  came 
of  age,  110,000  were  passed  for  the  service,  and  about 
100,000  taken.  The  system  of  exemptions  is  so  elastic 
that  practically  the  recruiting  commission  can  select,  by  a 
process  of  elimination,  those  best  fitted  for  service,  and 
abolish  the  element  of  chance.  A  margin  of  about  10  per 
cent,  however,  is  usually  allowed;  those  who  draw  the 
lucky  numbers  are  passed  into  the  Ersatz  reserve,  but 
remain  liable  for  a  year  to  fill  any  accidental  vacancies 
in  the  peace  establishment. 

The  men  drawn  for  the  army  are  tnen  told  off  to  the 
different  branches  of  the  service;  men  with  good  chests 
and  good  feet  to  the  infantry,  men  accustomed  to  horses  to 
the  cavalry,  gamekeepers  and  foresters  to  the  rifles,  men 
of  high  standard  to  the  guard,  those  of  inferior  physique 
to  the  train,  carpenters  and  mechanics  to  the  engineers,  and 
a  certain  pro'portion  of  shoemakers,  tailors,  saddlers,  ic, 
to  all  regiments  and  corps.  The  guards  recruit  throughout 
the  kingdom  generally ;  the  cavalry,  artillery,  fusiliers,  and 
rifles  throughout  their  own  corps  districts;  while  the 
infantry  regiments  draw  their  recruits  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  corresponding  landwehr  battalion  districts.  The 
proceedings  of  the  battalion  recruiting  commissions  are 
revised  by  brigade  commissions,  who  distribute  the  recruits 
to  regiments  and  corps,  and  these  again  by  a  corps  com- 
mission. The  final  decision  and  aDotment  to  regiments  is 
usually  completed  about  September.  From  that  time  the 
men  are  called  recruits,  and  amenable  to  military  law, 
but  are  given  passes  until  the  15  th  October,  the  date  on 
which  they  join  their  regiments. 

These  conscripts  form  the  great  bulk  of  the  army ;  but 
there  are  other  classes,  also,  serving  under  varied  conditions. 
Of  these  the  most  important  are  the  "one-year  volunteers," 
young  men  of  means  and  education  who,  on  condition  of 
passing  certain  examinations  and  bearing  all  expenses  of 
clothing,  equipment,  &c.,  are  aUowed  to  pass  into  the 
resirve  after  one  year's  service  only.  This  system  is  t 
great  boon  to  the  middle  and  professional  classes,  who  thus 
materially  reduce  the  interruption  which  the  full  term  in 
the  ranks  would  cause  in  theii-  education;  and  every  eflTort 
is  made  to  render  the  service  as  light  as  is  consistent  with 
thorough  instruction.  Many  of  these  pass  the  requisite 
examinations  for  officers',  rank,  and  become  officers  of  land- 
wehr, or  qualify  as  non-commissioned  officers,  and  serve 
as  such  if  recaUed  on  mobilisation.  A  certain  number 
of  youths  enter  voluntarily  for  three  years,  gaining  the 
privilege  of  serving  at  an  earlier  age,  and  choosing  their 
own  regiments.  The  non-commissioned  officers  are  mostly 
"re-engaged  men."  Re-engagements  are  allowed  for  various 
periods,  and  each  squadron  or  company  has  several "  Capiiu- 
lanien,"  smart  young  men,  who  have  engaged  to  prolong 
their  service  in  the  ranks  with  the  object  of  getting  pro- 
MOtion.  In  lie  cavalry  it  is  common  for  men  to  engage 
to  serve  four  years  instead  of  three,  in  consideration  of 
which  their  time  in  the  reserve  is  reduced  by  one  year,  and 
that  in  the  landwehr  by  two  years.  Finally,  therr  are  a 
certain  number  who  serve  for  a  given  number  of  years  in 


return  for  advantages  received  in  the  way  oi  edacation  or 
maintenance  from  Government;  such  are  the  pupils  of  the 
non-commissioned  officers'  school  and  of  the  school '  of 
forestry,  kc. 

After  completing  his  term  in  the  ranks  the  soldier  is 
passed  into  the  reserve,  retaining,  however,  his  place  in  his 
regiment,  borne  on  its  books,  and  liable  to  be  recaUed  to  it 
in  case  of  war.  The  reservist  is  supposed  to  take  part  in 
at  least  two  manceuvres,  not  exceeding  eight  weeks,  during 
his  term  of  reserve  service.  On  completing  his  seven  years' 
army  and  reserve  service  he  leaves  his  regiment  and  passes 
into  the  landwehr,  and  is  taken  on  the  lists  of  the 
corresponding  landwehr  battalion  for  the  remaining  five 
year.i  of  liability.  The  landwehr  battalion  is  the  basis  of 
the  local  organisation,  both  for  recruiting  and  mobilisation. 
As  a  rule,  to  each  three-battalion  regiment  of  the  line  is 
attached  a  two-battalion  landwehr  regiment.  These  two 
are  connected  as  closely  as  possible;  they  bear  the  same 
number,  the  line  regiment  draws  its  recruits  from  the 
battalion  districts,  furnishes  the  staff  for  tlreir  cadres,  and 
passes  its  men  into  their  ranks. 

In  peace  time  the  landwehr  battalions  exist  only  la 
cadre,  viz.,  a  commanding  officer,  adjutant,  and  three  clerks 
and  orderlies  per  battalion,  and  a  sergeant-major  and  two 
non-commissioned  officers  per  company.  These  are  charged 
with  keeping  the  registers  of  the  names  and  addresses  of 
all  reserve  and  landwehr  men  in  their  districts,  and  on 
mobilisation  the  whole  labour  of  summoning,  collecting, 
and  forwarding  the  men  to  their  destination  falls  on  the 
landwehr  battalion  commander  and  his  staff.  The  fusilier 
reserve  landwehr  battalions  form  a  peculiar  feature  in  local 
organisatioiL  Each  army  corps  has  a  fusilier  regiment, 
which  does  not  draw  its  recruits  from  a  particular  sub- 
district,  but,  like  the  cavalry  and  special  corps,  from  the 
corps  district  generally.  But  to  each  fusilier  regiment  is 
attached  a  reserve  landwehr  battalion  and  district,  bearing 
the  same  number,  but  used  to  equalise  and  fill  up  the  regi- 
ments throughout  the  corps  district  generally,  remedying 
deficiencies  in  the  regimental  quotas  of  recruits  or  reserve 
men,  and  forming,  in  fact,  a  great  central  depot  of  recruits 
and  reserves.  It  has  always  for  its  district  some  important 
town  or  centre  of  commerce,  where  the  floating  population 
is  largest  and  local  attachment  weakest,  and  whence  also 
the  communications  to  all  parts  of  the  province  are  easiest, 
and  is  allowed  a  considerably  larger  staff. 

The  following  is  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  resources 

in  men  at  the  disposal  of  the  German  empire  :— 

Standing  army,      ......         400,000 

Reserves  of  the  army,  v .  .        •450,000 

Landwehr,      .....         500,000 


Total  trained  men. 


1,350,000 


When  the  army  is  mobilised,  about  1,250,000  of  these 
are  embodied,  and  100,000  remain  stiU  available  of  men 
not  trained,  but  registered  and  liable  to  be  called  ont;  then 
there  are  the  next  year's  contingent  of  recruits,  120,000, 
and  Ersatz  reserve,  which  cannot  be  estimated  under 
800,000, — making,  with  her  trained  soldiers,  a  total  of 
about  2  J  millions. 

Prutsian  Army. 
The  Prussian  army  is  divided  into  field  troops,  who  in 
peace  time  form  the  standing  army  and  the  school  of 
instruction  in  arms  for  the  nation,  and  in  war  .time, 
augmented  by  the  reserves,  become  'the  active  army; 
DepSt  troops  lErsatztruppen),  who  have  no  existence  in 
peace  time,  but  in  war  time  are  formed  of  cadres  supplied 
from  the  field  troops,  and  filled  up  by  recruits  and  reserve 
men,  and  whose  duty  it  is  to  maintain  the  active  army  at 
full    strength;   and   garrison   troo'^s    (JBesalzun<fsiruppfn}i 
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principally  formed  of  the  landwclir,  and  existing  only  iu 
cadre  in  peace  time,  but  who  are  embodied  and  take  up 
the  garrison  duties  and  home  defence  when  the  activaanny 
takes  the  field,  aud  also  occasionally  reinforcait. 
Xhejield  troops  consist  of— 

116  Kigimcnts  of  Infantry, 
14  B^ittalious  of  Killcs. 
7s  Regiments  of  Cavalry. 
14  Brigades  of  Artillery.- 
1 4  n:ittaUoa3  of  Pioneers. 
1 4  Battalions  Military  Troiia 

In/antry. — The  iufantry  is  classed  as  gttaras,  grenadiers, 
niailiers,  and  line.  The  nine  regiments  of  guards  are  com- 
posed of  picked  men,  aud  are  in  every  way  troupes  d'elite; 
four  of  them  are  maintaiued  at  a  special  increased  peace 
Establishment  The  grenadier  regiments  only  differ  from  the 
(ine  in  name  and  in  some  trifling  badges,  relics  of  former 
Limes.  The  fusiliers  are  the  representatives  of  the  old  light 
Infantry,  and  are  specially  intended  for  outpost  duty,  skir- 
(uishing,  <S:c.  The  men  are  chosen  for  activity  and  intelli- 
gence, and  their  armament  differs  slightly,  but  in  organi- 
sation they  are  the  same  as  the  line.  A  fus'dier  regiment 
is  attached  to  each  army  corps. 

An  infantry  regiment  has  three  field  battalions,  of  which 
the  third  is  called  the  fusilier  battalion.  A  battalion  con- 
sists of  four  companies,  and  has  a  pe.oce  strength  of  552  of 
all  ranks,  and  a  war  strength  of  1022.  A  regiment  on  war 
footing  numbers  60  officers,  3000  men,  73  non-combatants, 
with  105  horses  and  19  waggons.  Besides  the  three  field 
battalions,  a  fourth  or  depot  battalion,  1240  strong,  is 
formed  on  mobilisation.  Tnis  includes  a  company  of  trades- 
men 200  strong,  who  are  required  to  supply  all  clothing, 
&c.,  and  execute  all  repairs  required  by  the  battalions 
in  the  field.  The  depot  battalion  is  formed  partly  of  the 
next  contingent  of  recruits,  who  are  called  out  at  once  on 
mobilisation,  and  partly  of  the  oldest  classes  of  reserve 
men,  or,  if  these  do  not  suffice,  of  the  youngest  class  of 
landvehr;  any  men  in  the  field  battaHona  who,  from  want 
of  instruction  or  other  causes,  are  not  considered  fit  for 
immediate  service,  are  also  transferred  to  the  dep6t.  The 
field  battalions  always  maintain  direct  communication  with 
it,  aud  as  soon  as  their  losses  amount  to  10  per  cent,  of 
their  strength,  draw  on  it  for  the  necessary  reinforcements. 
The  Prussian  infantry  stands  in  three  ranks  on  parade, 
the  third  rank  being  composed  of  picked  shots  (Schiifzen), 
who  formerly  did  all  the  skirmishing.  But  for  drill  and 
manoeuvring  the  common  formation  is  that  of  company 
columns,  the  company  being  divided  into  two  "Zugs"  or 
subdivisions,  standing  at  six  paces'  distance,  and  the  third 
rank  being  withdrawn  and  formed  into  a  separate  Ziig 
(f!chutiemug),  two  deep,  in  rear  of  the  others.  The 
Prussian  drill,  which  for  many  years  was  the  model  for 
Europe,  has  lately  become  so  again,  and  since  1866  the 
company  column  formation,  by  which  more  independence 
Is  given  to  the  captains,  and  greater  freedom  of  move- 
ment to  the  battalion  generally,  has  been  adopted  by  most 
armies. 

The  Prussians  were  also  the  first  to  adopt  the  breech- 
loador,  which  they  used  with  marked  success  against  the 
Danes  in  1864  and  the  Austrians  in  18G6.  Up  to  1870 
they  were- armed  with  the  needle-gun,  the  earliest,  but  pro- 
bably also  the  worst,  form  of  breech-loader;  but  their  losses 
from  the  French  chassepSt  convinced  them  of  the  necessity 
of  an  improved  weapon,  and  the  iufantry  is  now  being 
armed  with  the  Manser  rifle.  The  infantry  soldier  of  the 
line  carries  a  long  breech-loading  rifle,  with  bayonet  always 
fixed,  a  short  sword,  and  80  rounds  of  ammunition ;  a 
reserve  of  20  rounds  per  man  is  also  carried  in  the  bat- 
talion ammunition  waggon.  Fusilier  regiments,  and  fusilier 
battalions  of  other  regiments,  are  armed  with  a  shorter 


rifle  without  bayonet,  but  cany  a  sword  which  can  be  fixed 
and  used  as  such  when  required.  The  uniform  is  a  dark 
blue  tunic,  grey  trousers  with  red  stripe,  helmet  of  black 
leather,  with  brass  ornaments  and  spike  {PUkdhauhe),  and 
boots  into  which  the  trousers  are  generally  tucked  f- r 
marching.  The  different  army  corps  are  distinguished  i  y 
the  colour  of  the  shoulder  cords.  The  knapsack  is  of  brov.  j 
calfskin,  rather  large,  but  shapfed  to  fit  the  back.  Tha 
belts  of  grenadier  and  line  regiments  are  white,  those  of 
fusilier  regiments  black. 

Eijles. — The  rifles  {Jdger  and  SchiUun)  are  not  Srganised 
in  regiments,  but  form  independent  battalions,  of  w^ch  the 
guard  corps  has  two  and  the  other  army  corps  one  each. 
Their  organisation,  and  peace  and  war  establishment,  are 
almost  identical  with  that  of  a  line  battalion,  but  on 
mobilisation  each  battalion  forms  a  fifth  or  dep6t  company, 
which  performs  the  same  duties  as  the  dep6t  battalion  dots 
for  the  line  regiment-s.  They  are  recruited  by  picked  men 
chosen  throughout  the  army  corps  district  Unlike  the 
rest  of  the  infantry,  they  always  stand  iu  two  ranks ;  and 
they  are  further  distinguished  by  carrying  a  short  rifle,  aud 
by  their  green  tunics  with  black  belts.  The  rifle  battalions 
of  the  guards  are  mainly  recruited  from  the  rangers  cf 
the  royal  forests. 

Cavalry. — The  cavalry  consists  of  73  regiments,  of  which 
10  are  cuirassiers,  26  dragoons,  19  uhlans  (or  iancei-s),  aud 
1 8  hussars.  The  cuirassiers  and  lancers  are  classed  as  heavy 
cavalry,  dragoons  and  hussars  as  light  cavalry.  The  cavalry 
of  the  guard  numbers  8  regiments,  of  which  2  are  cuirassiers, 
2  dragoons,  3  uhlans,  and  1  hussars,  and  are  all  carefully- 
picked  men. 

The  organisation  and  establishments  of  all  cavalry  regi- 
ments are  alike.  In  peace  time  they  consist  of  5  squadrons 
of  4  officers  and  135  men  each;  in  war  the  regiment  takus 
the  field  with  4  squadrons  of  150  men  each,  while  the 
fifth  squadron  remains  behind  to  form  the  depot  The 
total  strength  of  the  4  field  squadrons  is  677  men  and 
706  horses,  and  of  the  dep6t  squadron  267  men  and  112 
horses.  The  dep6t  includes  an  artificers'  detachment  of  5-1 
men.  A  cavalry  regiment  thus  requires  a  very  small 
augmentation  in  war,  and  the  field  squadrons  are  completed 
at  once  from  the  fifth  or  depOt  squadron,  they  sending  to  it 
their  recruits  and  untrained  or  unserviceable  horses.  Owing 
to  the  terms  of  service  usual  in  the  cavalry,  the  actual  pro- 
portion of  "reservists"  is  much  smaller  than  in  the  infantry, 
but  they  still  far  exceed  the  number  required  to  complete 
the  regiments,  and  accordingly  are  used  to  form  the  staff 
escort,  field  gendarmerie,  field  post  and  other  special  corjis, 
and  to  furnish  non-commissioned  officers  to  the  military 
train. 

The  Prussian  cavalry  first  won  its  reputation  under 
Frederick  the  Great,  and  his  brilliant  cavalry  leaders 
Ziethen  and  Seydlitz.  In  the  battles  of  Hohen  Friedberg, 
Eossbach,  and  Zorndorf  the  cavalry  decided  the  fortunes  of 
the  day,  and  gloriously  verified  their  old  motto — 

Wenn  alles  wankt  und  scliwaukt 

Dann  wage  nicht  und  zahJe  nicht,  dann  d'raof  I ' 

In  recent  campaigns  they  have  more  especially  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  intelligence  and  enterprise  as  scouts 
and  outposts,  covering  the  movements  of  their  o(vn  armies 
with  an  impenetrable  screen,  while  constantly  feeling  the 
enemy  and'reporting  his  movements.  But  their  desperate 
charges  at  Mars  la  Tour  and  EezonviDe,  where  they  sacri- 
ficed themselves  to  check  the  enemy  and  give  breathing- 
time  to  their  own  overmatched  and  exhausted  infantry, 
win  alwajs  he  classed_among  the  most  heroic  deeds  in  tha 
annals  of  cavalry 


''  Wlieu/fortnnes  are  shaking  and  brave  fllefi  are  qnakiA^g 
Tb'eii  »t.->y  60t  aud  weigb  not,  but  dowTi  in  tlie  for  ; " 
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The  light  cavalry  (hussars  and  dragoons)  are  armed 
with  breech-loading  carbines  and  swords.  In  the  heavy 
cafalry,  16  men  per  squadron  carry  carbines,  the  remainder 
pistols.  The  cuirassiers  are  armed  with  a  long  heavy  sword 
{Pallasch),  and  wear  a  black  cuirass  weighing  18  tt),  and 
supposed  to  be  bullet-proof.  The  uhlaus  carry  a  lauce  and 
the  usual  cavalry  sword.  The  cuirassiers  use  saddlery  of 
fie  "German"  pattern,  very  cumbrous;  the  rest  of  the 
c£.valry  use  the  "Hungarian"  saddle.  On  the  whole,  the 
K-jssian  cavalry  ride  slightly  heavier  than  the ,  corre- 
f  pDnding  troops  in  England.  Great  attention  is  paid  to  the 
r.siection  of  horses  for  the  cavalry,  and  constant  efforts  are 
iiiiide,  by  the  importation  of  valuable  stallions  and  brood 
inares,  to  encourage, the  breeding  of  a  suitable  class  of 
Lorses.  The  remounts  are  bought  by  commissions  appointed 
for  the  purpose,  and  either  sent  direct  to  the  regiments,  or, 
if  too  young  for  work,  to  the  remount  depots,  where  they 
lire  carefully  broken.  "  In  war  time  the  necessary  augmenta- 
tion is  obtained  partly  by  purchase  in  the  market  and 
partly  by  contracts  previously  made  in  peace  time.  If 
these  measures  are  not  sufficient,  the  Government  has  the 
power  of  compulsory  piirchase.  For  this  purpose  all  the 
horses  in  the  kingdom  are  registered  and  periodically 
inspected,  and  returns  kept  of  those  considered  fit  for 
mUitary  service.  On  the  order  for  mobilisation  the  owners 
may  be  summoned  to  attend  with  their  horses;  these  are 
inspected  by  a  military  board,  who  select  as  many  as  they 
require,  and  take  possession  at  once;  and  a  mixed  board 
afterwards  determines  the  compensation  to  be  given  to  the 
owners. 

Artillery. — The  artUlery  of  an  army  corps  consists  of 
two  regimests  of  field  artillery  and  a  regiment  of  garrison 
artillery.  One  of  the  two  field  artillery  regiments  is 
organised  in  two  divisions  lAUheilung)  of  four  batteries 
(two  heavy  and  two  light)  each;  this  furnishes  the  divisional 
artillery,  one  Abtheilung  to  each  infantry  division.  The  other 
consists  of  three  divisions,  two  of  field  and  one  of  horse 
artillery,  of  three  batteries  each ;  and  furnishes  the  corps  or 
reserve  artUlery,  and  the  horse  artillery,  which  is  attached 
to  the  cavalry  divisions.  A  field  battery  on  peace  footing 
•has  only  4  guns,  with  114  men,  37  horses,  and  2  waggons. 
In  war  time  it  has  6  guns,  with  155  men,  125  horses,  and 
10  waggons.  A  horse  battery  has  a  war  establishment  of  6 
guns,  154  men,  207  horses,  and  10  waggons.  On  mobilisa- 
tion a  dep6t  division  is  formed  for  each  army  corps,  con- 
sisting of  1  heavy,  1  light,  and  1  horse  battery,  and  a 
detachment  of  artificers.  Further,  a  Colonnen  Altheilung, 
consisting  of  9  ammunition  columns  (of  which  5  carry 
artUlery  ammunition  and  4  smaU-arm  ammunition)  is 
formed,  and  attached  to  the  field  axtOlery.  The  regiment 
of  garrison  artillery  is  composed  of  two  divisions  of  four 
companies  each,  with  a  peace  strength  of  108,  and  a  war 
Btrength  of  209  men  per  company.'  On  mobilisation  the 
field  artillery  is  augmented  by  men  of  the  reserve,  and  by 
men  drawn  from  the  garrison  artillery  regiment;  the  gar- 
rison artillery  is  principally  reinforced  from  the  artillery 
men  in  the  landtrehr.  Sometimes  the  number  of  companies 
of  garrison  artillery  is  "doubled.  The  Prussian  artillery  are 
armed  with  rifled  breech-loading  guns  of  cast  steel,  the 
heavy  batteries  with  the  6-pounder  gun,  throwing  a  shell 
weighing  about  15  fc;  the  light  batteries  and  horse  artillery 
with  the  4-pounder  gun,  throwing  a  9  ft  shell.  The  extreme 
range  of  these  guns  is  about  5000  paces,  but  theii-  effective 
range  does  not  exceed  2500.  A  heavy  battery  carries  134 
rounds  per  gun,  a  light  battery  157  rounds;  and  the  corps 
ammunition  columns  carry  a  further  supply  of  about  100 
rounds  per  gun. 

^  Four  army  corps  have  only  s  divisiou  of  garrison  artillery  instead 
^f  a  -egimant 


.  'Pioneers. — ^Each  army  corps  has  a  battalion  of  pioneers,  of 
four  companies,  of  which  the  first  is  the  pontoon  company, 
the  second  and  third  sapper  companies,  and  the  fourth  the 
miner  company.  The  men  of  each  company  are  thoroughly 
instructed  in  their  own  special  duties,  but  know  also  the 
duties  of  the  other  companies  sufficiently  to  be  able  to 
assist  if  required.  ; 

The  peace  establishmeni  of  a  company  is  146  men.  In 
war  time  the  second  sapper  company  remains  behind,  and 
forms  three  garrison  companies,  and  a  dep6t  company  is  also 
formed.  The  other  three  companies,  augmented  to  a  war 
strength  of  218  men,  take  the  field,  and  furhish  the  per- 
sonnel for  a  light  field  bridge  traia  or  pontoon  train,  anJ 
an  entrenching  tool  column,  which  also  accompany  the 
army  corps.  Further,  four  railway  detachments  and  four 
field  telegraph  detachments  are  formed  for  the  whole  army. 
The  railway  detachments  are  formed  from  the  railway 
battalion,  whicn  was  organised  immediately  after  the  war  of 
1870-71,  and  is  composed  entirely  of  men  trained  to  the 
various  duties  cormected  with  railways,  the  officers  and  non- 
commissioned officers  being  qualified  to  act  as  railway 
managers,  station-masters,  &c.  On  mobilisation  they  receive 
their  augmentation  from  reserve  and  landwehr  men  who 
are  actually  holding  these  positions  on  the  various  lines ; 
and  in  war  time  they  are  charged  with  constructing, 
repairing,  and  working  or  destroying  the  lines  in  au 
enemy's  country.  The  field  telegraph  detachments,  in 
the  same  way,  are  trained  in  peace  time  to  everything 
connected  with  telegraphy ;  in  war  they  carry  a  light  line, 
which  they  lay  down  as  'eouired.  or  work  the  esisting 
Unes. 

Military  Train. — The  train  is  a  mere  skeleton  in  peace 
time.  The  battalion  which  is  attached  to  each  army  corps 
is  little  but  a  cadxe  maintained  for  instructional  purposes, 
and  only  numbers  240  men  of  all  ranks,  while  the  train 
soldiers  attached  to  an  army  corps  on  war  footing  amount 
to  3500.  The  men  are  only  subjected  to  six  months' 
training,  and  by  the  constant  renewal  the  number  passed 
into  the  reserve  is  enormously  increased ;  additional 
men  are  drawn  from  the  cavalry  reservists.  In  war  time 
the  train  battalion  is  broken  up  altogether,  and  forms  a 
number  of  separate  detachments,  viz.,  five  provision  columns, 
three  ambulance  detachments,  a  horse  depot,  a  field  bakery 
column,  and  an  escort  squadron,  to  take  charge  of  the  fire 
Fuhr  Park  columns  which  are  organised  of  hired  or  requisi 
tioned  transport.  Further,  nearly  1000  train  soldiers  are 
sent  to  the  various  regiments  (65  to  an  infantry  regiment, 
37  to  a  cavalry  regiment)  to  drive  the  regimental  baggage 
train,  act  as  servants  to  staff  and  field  officers  ;  800  to  the 
artillery,  principally  as  drivers,  ic,  for  the  ammunition 
columns ;  and  300  to  the  pioneers,  for  the  pontoon  and  tool 
train;  and  400  to  the  various  administrative  services.  The 
whole  of  the  transport  in  the  Prussian  service  is  depart- 
mental,— that  is,  is  told  off  to  certain  special  departments 
and  duties,  and  is  not  available  for  general  service.  Thus 
the  regiments  have  their  regimental  transport,  the  artiller]^ 
their  ammunition  columns,  the  commissariat  their  provision 
columns,  the  medical  department  their  field  hospital  and 
ambulance  train,  ic. 

DepSt  and  Garrison  Troops. — The  <iep6t  troops  nave 
been  described  in  speaking  of  the  field  troops  whom 
they  have  to  feed.  The  garrison  or  reserve  troops  have 
no  such  immediate  connection  with  the  active  army,  and 
are  almost  entirely  formed  of  the  landwehr ;  they  are 
specially  intended  for  home  defence  and  garrisoning  the 
fortresses,  but  are  also  used  to  maintain  communications, 
and  reheve  the  active  army  of  all  detachments  to  its 
rear,  and  sometimes,  as  in  the  latter  period  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war,  are  organised  in  divisions,  and  pushed  for- 
ward to  reinforce  the  active  army.     Every  oattalion  dit- 
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trict  fornfii  a  landwehr  TWittalion,  and  every  army  corps 
district  "forma  a  reseiro  rillo  compaDy,  one  or  two  reserve 
cavalry  regiments,  and  three  reserve  batteries,  from,  the 
landwehr  men  on  its  •  ii-^ta.X- The  garrison  companies  of 
sappers  and  the  garrisoft  artillery  have  already  been  spoken 
of,  and  are  more  closely  connected  with  t^e  active  army 
than  the  rest  of  the  garrison  troops.^j  The  officers  for  the 
landwehr  and  reserve  regi©ent^  are  supplied  partly  from 
the  field  troops,  partly  from  one-yeat  volunteers  who  have 
qualified,  and  non-commiaaioned  officers  of  the  army  who 
have  retired  with  the  rank  of  landwehr  officers,  and  partly 
from  the  half-pay  list.  In  addition  to  the  forces  above 
named,  a  certain  number  of  "garriaon  battalions"  are  some- 
times formed  from  the  surplus  landwehr  men,  and  aome 
of  the  Eraatz  reserve.  This  was  done  in  the  war  of  1870-71 
to  relieve  the  dep6t  troops  of  the  garrison  duties  which 
had  devolved  on  them  in  consequence  of  the  landwehr 
being  sent  to  the  front.  The  organisation  and  armament 
of  the  landwehr  are  generally  similar  to  those  of  the  field 
troops,  but  the  infantry  wear  a  broad  flat-topped  cap  instead 
of  the  distinctive  Pickelhaube.  ^^  ' 

The  total  war  strength  of  thg  14  army  corpa  composing 
the  Prussian  army  is 

Mrn; 

Field  Troops,  521,335! 

Depfit  Troops,  186,693 

Garrison  Troops  200,652' 


J61,913 
17,801 
26,047 


Omu. 

1428 
264 
246 


S11,48S        -205,701 
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The  general  organisation  of  the  Prussian  army  remaina 
the  same  in  peace  and  war.  The  king  is  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and  exercises  his  authority  through  the 
War  Ministry.  The  War  Ministry  is  divided  iuto  a  number 
of  departments,  of  which  the  principal  are  the  Central 
Department,  which  includes  the  minister's  office ;  the 
General  War  Department,  which  deals  with  all  questions 
of  organisation,  mobilisation,  quartering,  training,  <fec.,  and 
aU  strategical  and  purely  rmlitary  questiona ;  and  th_^ 
Military  Finance  Department,  which  deals  with  all  question^ 
of  pay  clothing,  equipment,  and  supply.  Directly  undet 
the  king  and  the  War  Minister  come  the  commanders  of  the 
army  corps  districts  into  which  the  kingdom  is  divided. 
In  peace  time  each  corps  command  comprises  two  divisiona, 
a  nfle  battalion,  a  brigade  of  artillery,  and  a  battalion  of 
pioneers  and  of  train ;  each  division  consists  of  two  infagjjj 
brigades  and  one  cavalry  brigade;  each  infantry  bngad^. 
consists  of  two  line  regiment^  (exceptionally  three)  and  on^' 
or  two  landwehr  regiments ;  each  cavalry  brigade  of  two, 
or  three  cavalry  regiments.  ^uQs-  the  order  for  mobilisation 
the  regiments  are  completed  to  war  strength,  the  dep6ts 
formed,  and  the  landwehr  or  garrison  troops  organised. 
jA.  few  slight  alterations  are  made  to  equalise  the  army 
porps  (the  details  of  the  war  strength  of  which  have  been 
(ilready  given)  to  a  uniform  strength  of  25  battalions,  and 
ft  portion  of  the  cavalry  and  one  or  two  batteries  of  horse 
artillery  are  withdrawn  from  each  corps  to  form  separate 
cavalry  divisions.  The  active  army  then  takes  the  field, 
with  the  same  organisation  and  under  the  same  officers, 
corps  and  divisional  commanders,  brigadiers,  staff,  dsc, 
that  they  have  been  accustomed  to  in  peace. 

The  instructiona  for  mobilisation  are  minute  and  com- 
plete. Every  year  a  "  paper  mobilisation"  scheme  is  drawn 
up,  showing  the  number  of  men  and  officers  required  to 
place  every  corps  and  detachment  on  war  footing,  and 
whence  these  would  be  obtained,  and  showing  also  on 
what  duties  the  officers  and  men  actually  present  would  be 
employed.  \  This  scheme  is  completed  at  the  army  corps 
headquarters,  and  after  revision  by  the  War  Minister,  is 
approved  and  promulgated.  Every,  individual  thus  knowg- 
beforehand  what  would  be  his  dutiea  in  case  of  war,  and 
the  pith  of   the   system   lies  in   two  short  scntencea  in^ 


;■  the  "Secre^ Instructions" — "Every  person  in  authontt 
should  know  in  peace  what  will  be  roquirod  of  him  on  tli'i 
.order  to  mobilise,  and  must  expect  no  further  ordera.  All 
orders  which  have  to  be  issued  are  to  be  kept  ready  in 
peace."  The  steps  to  be  taken  on  mobilisation  are  detailed 
day  for  day.  On  the  first  day  the  War  Ministry  acquaints 
the  commanders  of  army  corjjs  and  principal  military 
authorities,  and  also  telegraphs  direct  to  the  commanders 
of  landwehr  battalion  districts,  to  summon  the  reserves. 
On  the  second  and  third  days  the  landwehr  comuianders 
complete  the  written  summiins,  which  are  kept  always 
ready,  notifying  to  each  man  when  aud  where  he  is  to  join ; 
and  these  are  sent  out  by  aid  of  the  civil  authorities.  The 
reserves  for  the  field  troops  are  called  in  first,  the  landwehr 
men  one  or  two  days  later.  On  the  fourth  and  fifth  days 
the  reserve  men  assemble,  and  are  forwarded  to  their  regi- 
ments, whence  a  few  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers 
have  been  sent  to  take  charge  of  them.  Meanwhile  the 
regiments  have  formed  their  depots,  drawn  the  reserve 
clothing  and  equipment  from  their  stores,  and  get  every- 
thing in  readiness  to  receive  their  augmentation  men. 
Most  regiments  are  complete  and  ready  to  take  the  field  by 
the  sqyeuth  day.  As  soon  aa  the  reserve  men  have  all 
been  despatched,  the  landwehr  men  are  collected,  and 
equipped  from  the  stores  at  the  headquarters  of  the  bat- 
talion district.  The  landwehr  battalions  are  mostly  com- 
pleted about  the  eighth  day.  The  reserve  cavalry  and 
some  of  the  administrative  departments  take  i  little 
longer,  but  in  1670  the  mobilisation  waa  ao  far  completed 
that  the  movement  of  the  army  corps  to  the  front  could  be 
commenced  on  the  ninth  day.  The  commanders  of  army 
corpa,  divisiona,  <fec.,  accompany  their  commands,  and  are 
replaced  in  their  local  commands  by  temporary  (stellver- 
tretende)  officials. 

.  Appointment  and  Promotion  of  Officers. — ^The  Prussian 
army  draws  its  officers  mainly  from  the  KUinadel  or 
lesser  nobility,  corresponding  to  the  country  gentry  of 
England.  Promotions  from  the  ranks  are  very  rare,  and 
generally  carry  with  them  retirement  or  transfer  to  the 
landwehr.  A  certain  number  of  young  men  of  middle 
class  obtain  commissions,  but  principally  in  the  scientific  * 
corps  or  in  the  landwehr.  First  appointments  are  obtained 
either  from  the  cadet  schools  or  by  entering  the  ranka 
aa  avantageurs.  .,  More  than  one-half  the  officers  enter  by 
the  latter  system.  A  young  man  seeking  a  commisaion 
obtaina.  a  nomiji^tion  from  the  colonel  of  a  regiment, 
which  admits  liim  to  serve  aa  a  private,  but  vrith  recogni- 
tion of  his  being  a  candidate  fos  the  rank  of  officer,  and 
as  such  he  is  called  an  avantagevr.  He  ia  usually  required 
to  sleep  and  mess  with  the  privates  in  their  barrack-room 
for  the  first  two  months ;  after  that  he  has  more  liberty 
given  to  him,  and  ia  sometimea  received  at  the  officers' 
table.  After  six  months'  service,  and  pasaing  an  ejcamina- 
tion  in  the  subjects  of  a  liberal  education,  he  becomes 
qualified  for  promotion  to  the  rank  of  Porte  epee  Fiihnrich 
(swordknot  ensign),  a  sort  of  intermediate  position  between 
the  commissioned  and  non-conamissioned  ranka.  ■*■  After  six 
montha'  further  service  in  this  rank  he  is  sent  to  a  military 
school  for  a  ten  months'  course  of  instruction,  at  the  close 
of  which  he  is  required  to  pass  an  examination  in  purely 
military  subjects;  and  then  becomea  qualified  for  a  com- 
misaion, subject  to  being  accepted  by  the  officers  of  the 
regiment  aa  worthy  of  admission  among  their  number. 
The  career  of  those  youtha  who  enter  from  the  cadet 
schoola  does  not  differ  materially  from  the  above.  The 
great  majority  enter  as  "avantageurs,"  and  serve  their  time 
as  already  described,  only  passing  the  first  or  ensign'6 
£samination  before  they  enter,  and  being  appointed  to 
regimenis  by  the  king,  instead  of  obtaining  nominations 
from  the  colonels.     A  certain  number  who  pass  through 
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tbe  higher  olassys  of  tlig  emlfit  liehool  tutur  tUe  army  at 
onoe  aa  /'or<e  epee  Fdhnrich,  and  serve  their  probation  in 
that  rank  only;  while  a  vpry  few,  the  sekcla,  who  take  the 
highest  honours,  ara  given  eommissions  direct.  Promotion 
in  the  army  depends  solely  on  the  will  of  the  king,  but  in 
the  main  is  governed  by  seniority;  but  exceptiona  are 
made  in  favour  of  officers  of  the  general  staiF,  who  com- 
monly receive  a  step  of  rauk  on  completing  a  term  of  duty 
in  any  staflf  appointment,  aid&4o-oamp3  of  higher  generals, 
instructors  at  the  cadet  and  war  bchools,  and  officers  who 
have  specially  distingiiished  themselves  in  the  field.  As  a 
rule,  promotion  to  the  rank  of  captain  is  by  genionty  in 
the  regiment,  but  above  that  rank  by  seniority  throughout 
that  branch,  or  by  selection,  Officers  are  also  freely  trans- 
ferred  from  one  branch  to  another ;  thus,  after  the  battle 
of  Gravelotte,  the  command  of  the  riflo  battalion  of  the 
guard  was  given  to  an  engineer  officer.  Especial  attention 
is  bestowed  on  the  selection-  of  officers  for  the  general 
staff.  These  are  generally  taken  from  those  who  have 
passed  through  the  War  Academy  at  Berlin,  the  highest 
educational  establishment  in  the  Prussian  army.  Candi- 
dates for  admission  to  this  aoftdemy  niu^t  have  served  at 
least  three  years  with  their  regiments,  must  pass  a,  quali- 
fying ei^amination,  and  must  be  favourably  reported  upon 
by  their  commanders.  The  course  lasts  three  years,  and 
those  officers  who  give  proof  of  sufficient  abilities  are  after- 
wards employed  for  a  time  on  various  military  works,  under 
the  inunediate  supervision  of  the  chief  of  the  staif,  who 
ihna  acquires  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  character  and 
abilities  of  all  staff  officers.  Occasionally  officers  specially 
rocoinmended  are  taken  direct  from  their  regiments ;  but 
they  are  always  tested  by  the  chief  of  the  staff  before 
receiving  appointriients.  The  anxious  care  bestowed  on 
the  selection  of  officers  for  these  important  duties  has 
borne  its  fruit :  the  Prussian  staff  has  made  itself  a  world- 
wide reputation,  and'  to  it  and  to  the  geuiiis  of  its  chief, 
Von  Molike,  may  be  awarded  a  large  share  in  the  success 
of  the  Effissian  arms.  The  army  ia  equally  fortunate  in 
its  corpf of  officers  generally, — men  who  unite  the  power  of 
commaifd  and  the  high  qualities  of  an  aristocracy  with  the 
most  thorough  knowledge  of  their  profession  and  devotion 
to  it.  The  pay  of  the  Prussian  officers  in  the  lower  ranks 
is  small,  usually  about  half  that  of  the  corresponding 
ranks  in  the  English  army,  and  lower  than  in  most  of  the 
Continental  ones  ;  but  the  higher  ranks  are  well  paid,  pro- 
bably better  than  in  any  other  army,  if  the  relative  value 
of  money  and  cost  of  living  are  considered. 

The  strength  of  the  Prussian  system  lies  in  its  close 
I'jcaliaation  and  permanent  organisation.  The  first  secures 
the'  strongest  possible  esprit  de  corps  and  the  greatest 
simplicity  and  speed  in  mobilising;  the  second  that  famili- 
arity of  every  individual  with  his  position,  duties,  ar.d 
surroimdings,  which  is  essential  to  the  smooth  working  of 
so  complicated  a  macliiue  as  a  great  national  army.  It  is 
to  these,  coupled  with  the  careful  training,  the  subordina- 
tion of  J  everything  to  the  army,  and  the  ever- watchful 
foresight  with  which  every  contingency  is  studied  and 
provided  for  beforehand,  that  the  remarkable  successes  of 
the  Pnissian  armies  are  to  be  attributed,  rather  than  to 
the  excellence  of  the  material  or  to  the  special  military 
qualities  of  the  nation.  Physically  the  Pru.s.sian  soldier  is 
not  much  if  at  all  above  the  average.  It  is  true  that  the 
guards  and  some  of  the  regiments  from  the  northern  pro- 
vinces are  exceptionally  fine,  but  the  army  is  very  un- 
equal, and  men  of  practical  experience  have  declared  the 
German,  as  a  rule,  to  be  not  equal  m  power  or  in 
endtuance  to.  the  Frenchman.^ .  In  quick  aptitude  for  war 
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'  See  the  opinion  of  'tis  Bra.<ise7,  the  eluiient  contractor,  quoted  io 
^  Life. 


the  Fi-eucLman  has  always  had  the  advantage.  Generally, 
where  the  two  have  met  on  equal  terms  the  Frenchman  has 
been  victorious  ;  and  even  through  the  disasters  of  the  late 
war,  Impartial  witnesses  have  asserted  that,  man  for  man,' 
the  Frenchman  was  the  better.  But  such  natural  qualities 
as  the  Prussian  soldier  possesses  have  been  developed  to 
the  utmost  by  a  civil  education  superior  to  that  of  any 
other  nation,  and  by  a  military  traimng,  physical  as  weU  a« 
mental,  which  may  well  serve  as  a  model  to  all  armies. 
He  is  docile,  temperate,  simple  in  his  tastes  and  aspirations; 
and  though  not  so  demonstrative  as  his  French  neighbour, 
and  with  no  fanatical  enthusiasm,  has  a  deep  love  of  his 
country  and  loyalty  to  his  king.  If  not  easUy  excited  to 
heroism,  neither  is  he  easily  discouraged.  No  Englishman 
can  forget  that  memorable  march,  when  the  Prussian  army 
unshaken  by  the  disaster  of  Ligny,  undeterred  by  tha 
difficulties  of  the  road  or  the  enemy  thundering  in  their  rear, 
pushed  on  with  indomitable  energy  through  all  obstruc- 
tions to  succour  their  hard-pressed  allies  at  Waterloo.  Th« 
Prussian  army,  more  than  any  other,  is  the  elite  of  a  nation ; 
and  so  long  as  the  nation  consents  to  submit  to  the  burdens 
of  her  present  military  system,  and  her  affairs  are  guided 
by  chiefs  as  able  and  far-seeing  as  her  present  rulers,  she 
wiU  hardly  forfeit  the  position  she  has  won  as  the  first 
military  power  of  Europe. 

Saxon  Army. 

The  kingdom  of  Saxony,  with  a  populatioii  M2\  millions, 
furnishes  one  strong  army  corps  (29  battalions  of  infantry 
and  6  regiments  of  cavalry)  to  the  German  army.  The 
Saxons  were  long  renowned  as  a  warlike  race,  and  played 
a  prominent  part  in  all  the  wars  of  Northern  Europe ;  and 
her  princes  twice  mounted  the  throne  of  Poland.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution  she  main- 
tained an  army  of  over  30,000  men,  and  at  first  sided  with 
Prussia.  After  the  disasters  of  Jena  and  Auerstadt  she 
allied  herself  with  France,  and  for  some  years  furnished  a 
contingent  to  the  armies  of  Napoleon,  who  in  return  recog- 
nised her  elector  as  king,  and  largely  increased  his  terri- 
tories. The  newly-made  king  remained  faithful  to  Napo- 
leon even  in  his  reverses ;  but  the  army  was  too  German 
in  feeling  to  fight  willingly  under  the  French  flag.  In 
1809  they  did  not  distinguish  themselves  at  Wagram,  and 
their  defection  at  Leipsic  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
results  of  that  bloody  day.  After  the  peace  the  king 
retained  his  title,  though  shorn  of  a  great  part  of  his 
dominions,  and  the  army  was  reconstituted  on  a  smaller 
scale.  In  1866  Saxony  sided  with  Austria,  and  her  army 
shared  in  the  disasters  of  that  brief  campaign  and  the 
crowning  defeat  at  Koniggiatz.  At  the  close  of  the  war  she 
was  compelled  to  ally  herself  with  Prussia,  and,  as  part  of 
the  North  German  Confederation,  to  place  her  military 
forces  at  the  disposal  of  the  Prussian  monarch.  In  1870 
and  1871  her  troops,  under  the  command  of  the  crown 
prince  (now  king)  of  Saxony,  formed  the  12th  corps  of  the 
great  German  army,  and  bore  their  share  in  the  battles  of 
Gravelotte  and  Sedan  and  in  the  siege  of  Paris.  Her  army 
is  organised  in  every  respect  as  a  Pnissian  army  corps,  and 
is  under  the  command  in  chief  of  the  German  emperor, 
who,  in  concert  with  the  king  of  Saxony,  names  the  officers 
for  the  higher  commands.  She  retains,  however,  her 
separate  War  Ministry,  budget,  ic;  and  appointments  and 
promotion  .to  all  but  the  highest  commands  are  inade  by 
the  king  of  Saxony.  '^  The  Saxon  troops  fought,  well  in  the 
late  war  between  Germany  and  France.  In  appearance 
they  are  smaner  than  most  of  the  German  troops,  and 
have  a  cenaiu  r«semhknce  to  the  English ;  but  their 
uniform  and  equipment  are  assimilated  in  all  respects  to 
the  Prussians. 
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Bavarian  Army. 


Tbw  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  with  a  population  of  a  little 
Onder  Jive  millions,  furnishes  two  army  corps  to  the  German 
army,  Xike  Saxony,  Bavaria,  originally  an  electorate,  wus 
enlarged  and  made  into  a  kingdom  by  Napoleon.  Under 
the  command  of  Marshal  Wrede,  a  distingtiished  Bavarian, 
iier  troops  fought  side  by  side  with  the  French  through  the 
Campaigns  of  1805  to  1812,  but  in  1813  she  seceded  and 
joined  the  Alliance,  and  attempted  to  intercept  the  French 
on  their  retreat  from  Leipsic.  Napoleon,  however,  inflicted 
a  severe  defeat  on  his  old  general  at  Hanau,  and  opened 
his  road  to  France.  In  1866  the  Bavarians  took  part 
against  I^nissia,  but  owing  to  their  dilatoriness  in  taking 
the  field,  the  Prussians  were  able  to  beat  them  in  detail, 
nor  did  their  generals  or  troops  shine  in  this  war.  In  1870, 
however,  they  joined  their  former  enemy  in  the  war  against 
France,  and  bore  their  full  share  in  the  glories  and  losses 
of  the  campaign,  the  second  Bavarian  corps  having  suffered 
more  heavily  than  any  but  the  third  Prussian  corps.  Her 
(army  has  now  been  assimilated  to  that  of  Prossia  in  most 
Respects,  but  still  retains  certain  distinctive  peculiarities  of 
dress  and  equipment,  such  as  her  old  light  blue  uniform, 
and  helmet  with  black  plume. 

Wilrtemherg  Army. 

Lastly,  Wiirtemberg,  with  a  population  of  a  little  under 
Two  millions,  furnishes  one  army  corps,  organised,  clothed, 
and  equipped  in  all  respects  like  the  Prussian  army.  Like 
the  Bavarians,  the  Wurtembergera  fought  against  the 
Prussians  in  1866,  but  in  1870  made  common  cause  with 
them  against  the  French,  and  by  the  convention  entered 
into  the  following  year,  placed  their  army  permanently 
under  the  command  of  the  Prussian  king  as  emperor.  The 
emperor  nominates  to  the  highest  commands,  but  the  king 
of  Wiirtemberg  retains  the  nomination  and  appointment 
of  officers  in  the  lower  grades. 

The  total  military  forces  of  the  German  empire  (war 
strength)  are  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


Field  Troops. 

Offlccra  and 
Men. 

Horset.- 

(Joiu. 

InfantTv — 1 48  Retrimonts 

453,731 
26,756 
62,234 
68,321 
15,457 
38,315 
14,029 

15,640 
754 
63,932 
64,350 
3,221 
43,388 
13,404 

1800 

—  26  Rifle  BattaUons.... 
Cavalry — 93  Regiments 

Artillery — ISJ  BrigaTdes 

Enffiueera — 18  Rnttalions ;... 

Train — 18  Battalions 

Total  Field  Troops 

676,843 
242,979 
431,869 

204,537 
18,989 
84,622 

1800 
342 
818 

Dep6t  Troops 

Grand  Total 

1,251,691 

258,098 

2,460 

But  eveh  this  does  not  represent  the  entire  force  at  the 
disposal  of  the  empire  in  war.  More  than  100,000  trained 
Bcidiers  still  remain  available ;  while  the  Ersatz  reserve  of 
men  untrainad,  but  registered,  and  ready  to  be  drafted  into 
the  depdts,  raises  her  total  to  over  two  millions  of  men. 

Feknch  Aemt. 

From  the  earliest  times  the  inhabitants  of  Gaul  were 
distinguished  for  bravery  and  enterprise.  First  as  enemies 
and  afterwards  as  subjects  and  atixiliaries,  they  played  an 
important  part  in  the  great  wars  of  Rome  ;  and  though 
they  yielded  to  the  irruption  of  the  Franks,  the  admisture 

'  Of  these  garrisOTi  troops,  abont  165,000  infantry,  10,000  caVSlry, 
luid  1E6  guna  are  available  aa  reinfoicaments  to  the  held  troops 


of  races  seemed  only  to  heighten  the  warlike  Spirit  of  the 
nation.  Under  Charlemagne,  and,  later,  in  the  Crusades, 
and  under  Philip  Augustus  and  St  Louis,  the  chivalry  o» 
France  esi)ecialiy  distinguished  itself.  The  excessive  powei 
and;-inde|>endence  of  the  great  vassals,  however,  long  pro- 
vented  the  formation  of  any  permanent  national  force,  and 
made  France  a  prey  to  intestine  wars  and  foreign  inva- 
sions. Charles  VU.  availed  himself  of  the  lull  which 
followed  the  final  expulsion  of  the  English  in  the  middle  of 
the  15th  century  to  organise  his  compagnie*  d'ordonnance, 
and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  a  national  standing  army. 
But  the  armies  that  followed  the  kings  in  their  wars  still 
consisted  mainly  of  foreign  mercenaries,  hired  for  the  occa- 
sion ;  and  the  creations  of  Charles  aud  his  successors  fell 
to  pieces  during  the  religious  wars.  Louvois,  War  Minister 
of  Louis  XIV.,  was  the  true  creator  of  the  French  royal 
army.  On  his  accession  to  power,  the  king's  guards,  some 
squadrons  of  gendarmerie,  and  a  few  infantry  regiments 
(afterwards  distinguished  as  the  "old"),  constituted  the 
whole  of  the  standing  army.  All  other  forces  had  to  be 
created  at  the  outbreak  of  a  war,  being  usually  raised 
under  contracts  allotted  to  generals  and  others.  Louvois 
first  transferred  the  army  from  the  hands  of  contractors 
and  speculators  to  those  of  the  king.  He  aboUshed  the 
arriere-ban,  and  substituted  a  money  tax  for  the  liability  to 
service,  thereby  obtaining  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
regular  army.  In  1672,  after  ten  years  of  his  administra- 
tion, Louis  XrV.  was  able  to  take  the  field  vsith  a  force  ol 
91,000  infantry,  28,000  cavalry,  and  .97  guns,  all  perma- 
nently organised  troops,  the  largest  national  army  that  had 
yet  been  seen ;  and  six  years  later  the  military  forces  of 
Franco  had  been  raised  to  nearly  280,000  men.  The 
last  half  of  the  17th  century  is  a  brilliant  period  in  the 
annals  of  the  French  armies.  Organised  by  Louvois, 
animated  by  the  presence  of  the  great  king,  and  led  by 
Cond6,  Turenne,  Luxembourg,  Catinat,  and  Vendome,  they 
made  head  against  coalitions  which  embraced  nearly  all  the 
powers  of  Europe,  and  won  a  series  of  victories  that  ox- 
tended  the  bounds  of  France,  and  made  her  for  a  time 
the  first  military  nation  of  Europe.  But  after  the  death  r,f 
Louis  XR'.  the  French  army  gradually  deteriorated.  In  the 
Seven  Years'  War  it  was  disgracefully  defeated.  Under 
the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  confusion  and  maladministration 
prevailed  everywhere,  and  the  highest  idea  of  military  art 
was  to  copy  servilely  every  minute  detail  of  the  Prussian 
army.  The  higher  officers,  usually  nobles  about  the  court, 
seldom  went  near  their  regiments  ;  and  Madame  de  Genlis 
relates  how,  when  young  courtiers  departed  to  join  their 
regiments  for  a  few  weeks'  duty,  the  ladies  of  the  court 
decked  them  with  scarfs  and  favours,  aa°  if  proceeding  on  a 
distant  and  perilous  expedition. 

Under  Louis  XVI.  the  army  improved  somewhat ;  the 
American  war  and  the  successes  of  Lafayette  and  Rocham- 
beau  revived  a  more  warlike  spirit ;  instruction  was  more 
carefully  attended  to,  a  good  system  of  drill  and  tactics 
was  elaborated  at  the  camp  of  St  Omer,  and  attempts  made 
to  reform  the  administration.  But  the  Revolution  broke 
over  France  in  the  midst  of  these  attempts  at  reorganisa- 
tion ;  the  old  royaUst  army  disappeared  with  the  monarchy, 
and  was  merged  in  that  revolutionary  army  which  under  a 
new  flag  was  destined  to  raise  the  mihtarv  fame  of  France 
to  its  greatest  height. 

n  Louvuis  was  the  creator  of  the  royal  army,  Oamot 
was  so  of  the  revolutionary  army.  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  Revolution  the  royal  army  consisted  of  105  infantry 
regiments  of  2  battalions  each.  14  rifle  battalions,  7  regi- 
ments of  artUlory,  and  62  regiments  of  cavalry,  numbering 
about  173,000  in  all,  but  ca;)able  of  augmentation  on  war 
strength  to  210,000.  To  this  might  be  added  a  provincial 
or  militia  force  of  about  60,000,  but  nominal  rather  than 
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real  At  the  very  outset  it  was  deemed  necessary  to 
reorganise  and  augment  this  army.  Voluntary  enlistment 
under  the  system  of  racoleurs  or  "  bringers,"  by  which  the 
army  had  hitherto  been  fed,  was  found  insufficient. 
"Compulsory  service"  was  proposed  in  1789,  but  rejected 
as  "  contrary  to  the  liberty  of  the  citizen."  An  appeal  was 
then  made  to  the  patriotism  of  the  nation,  and  200  bat- 
talions of  volunteers  were  enrolled ;  but  though  many 
presented  themselves,  and  these  volunteers  contained  much 
of  the  best  blood  and  highest  intelligence  of  France,  the 
numbers  fell  far  short  of  the  expectations,  and  the  pro- 
portion that  reached  the  frontier  was  small.  In  the  winter 
of  1792-3  the  French  armies,  notwithstanding  the  unex- 
pected successes  of  the  preceding  campaign,  seemed  on  the 
point  of  dissolving  altogether,  and  the  Convention  was 
driven  to  order  a  compulsory  levy  of  300,000  men. 

To  eradicate  the  royalist  element  from  the  army,  the  old 
regiments  were  broken  up  and  amalgamated  by  battalions 
with,  the  volunteers ;  and  the  name  even  of  "  regiment"  was 
abolished.  Promotions  were  made,  not  by  seniority  of 
rank,  but  length  of  service  ;  thus  an  old  sergeant  succeeded 
to  the  command  of  a  regiment  over  the  heads  of  all  the 
captains.  In  August  1793  the  affairs  of  France  were 
at  their  lowest  ebb.  Its  armies  had  been  driven  from  the 
Rhine  and  out  of  Belgium,  and  a  dangerous  insurrection 
had  broken  out  in  La  Vendee.  The  compulsory  levy, 
slowly  and  imperfectly  carried  out,  had  not  yielded  the 
full  number  ;  and  those  that  were  obtained  deserted  by 
hundreds.  The  nominal  strength  amounted  in  aU  to 
480,000  men,  but  one  army  with  a  paper  strength  of 
90,000  had  really  only  33,000  in  the  ranks,  and  the  others 
were  little  better.  Under  the  new  system  of  promotion 
commands  changed  almost  daily,  and  fell  into  the  hands 
of  men  who  had  never  before  been  entrusted  with  more 
than  a  section ;  and  confusion  reigned  everywhere. 

Such  was  the  position  when  Carnot,  then  a  captain  of 
engineers,  was  called  to  the  Ministry  of  War.  A  few  days 
later  a  levy  en  masse  of  all  the  male  population  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  25  was  ordered,  and  was  carried  out  with 
more  method  and  success  than  former  levies.  The  muster- 
rolls  of  the  armies  filled  rapidly,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year 
the  effective  force  had  risen  to  770,000.  The  amalgamation 
of  the  old  army  and  the  volunteers,  which  had  been  com- 
menced, but  imperfectly  carried  out,  was  effected  on  a 
different  and  more  thorough  principle  ;  the  white  uniform 
distinctive  of  the  old  days  of  royalty  was  abolished,  the 
infantry  organised  in  demi-brigades  of  three  battalions 
(usually  one  of  the  old  army  to  two  of  volunteers),  and  the 
men  and  cadres  intermixed  within  t.he  demi-brigade.  A 
permanent  organisation  in  divisions,  composed  of  aU  arms, 
was  introduced,  and  able  officers  selected  for  the  com- 
mands. Jourdan,  Hoche,  Pichegru,  Kleber,  Moreau,  were 
at  the  head  of  the  armies  of  the  republic.  Arsenals  and 
manufactories  of  warlike  stores  were  created,  schools  of 
instruction  were  established ;  the  republican  forces  were 
transformed  from  hordes  to  armies,  well  disciplined,  organ- 
ised, and  equipped.  ,^The  enemies  of  France  were  defeated 
at  all  points  ;  and  in  tracing  the  plan  for  the  campaign  of 
179-t  Carnot  showed  that  his  genius  shone  in  strategy  as 
much  as  in  administration.  "  Twenty-seven  victories,  of 
which  8  in  pitched  battles,  120  combats;  80,000  enemies 
hors  de  combat;  91,000  taken  prisoners  ;  116  fortresses  or 
important  towns  taken,  36  of  them  after  siege  or  blockade ; 
230  forts  or  redoubts  carried  ;  3800  guns,  70,000  muskets, 
1900  millions  of  powder,  and  90  colours  captured  ;" — such 
was  the  account  Carnot  was  able  to  give  of  eighteen  months 
of  office ;  and  at  the  close  he  returned  to  his  duty  as  a  simple 
major  of  engineers.  And  even  this  did  not  do  justice  to 
all  he  had  effected.  Himself  of  an  almost  Roman  type  of 
character, — severe,  lut  a  true  patriot  and  republican,-  -he 


had  succeeded  in  infusing  much  of  his  own  spirit  into  the 
army  ;  he  had  given  it  not  merely  discipline  and  organisa- 
tion, but  honour  and  soldierly  feeling.  When  Moreau 
promulgated  to  his  army  the  decree  of  the  Convention, 
which  forbade  them  to  give  quarter  to  any  Englishman  or 
Hanoverian,  he  added,  in  general  orders,  "  I  have  too  high 
an  opinion  of  French  honour  to  believe  that  such  an  in- 
struction will  be  obeyed  ;" — and  he  was  right. 

In  the  year  1796  Xapoleon  appeared  on  the  scene, 
and  by  a  series  of  brilliant  victories  enlarged  the  frontiers 
of  France  and  secured  a  glorious  peace.  But  the  exhaustion 
of  years  of  continuous  warfare  had  made  itself  felt :  the 
armies  were  reduced  to  mere  skeletons,  and  no  sufficient 
means  existed  of  replenishing  them,  till  in  1798  the  corir 
script  ion  was  introduced.  From  that  time  there  was  never 
a  dearth  of  men  :  the  whole  male  population  of  France  was 
practically  at  her  ruler's  disposal ;  and  Napoleon  had  full 
scope  for  his  genius  in  organising  these  masses.  His 
principal  improvements  were  effected  in  the  interval  between 
the  peace  of  Amiens  and  the  war  with  the  third  coalition,' 
whOe  threatening  the  invasion  of  England.  His  armies 
were  collected  in  large  camps  on  the  coasts  of  the  Channel, 
and  there  received  that  organisation  which,  with  minor 
variations,  they  retained  during  all  his  campaigns,  and 
which  has  since  been  copied  by  all  European  nations.  The 
divisions,  as  organised  by  Carnot,  consisted  usually  of  two 
brigades  (twelve  battalions)  of  infantry,  two  regiments  of 
cavalry,  and  two  or  three  batteries  of  artillery.  This  was 
a  great  improvement  on  former  organisation,  and  worked 
well  in  ths  comparatively  small  armies  which  then  took  the 
field.  But  in  large  armies  of  150,000  men  and  upwards 
the  number  of  isolated  commands  was  too  great.  Further, 
it  had  been  found  by  experience  that  the  very  completeness 
of  the  di\'isional  organisation — each  division  forming  a 
miniature  army  complete  in  aU  branches — tended  to  exces- 
sive independence  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  divisional 
commanders.  Napoleon  therefore  grouped  two  or  three 
divisions  into  corps  d'armee,  commanded  by  marshals. 
He  withdrew  the  whole  of  the  cavalry  and  a  portion  of  the 
artiUery  from  the  divisions,  and  with  the  light  cavalry  and 
batteries  so  obtained  formed  a  reserve  corps  under  the 
immediate  orders  of  the  corps  commander ;  while  he  kept 
the  whole  of  the  heavy  cavalry,  amassed  in  cavalry  divisions, 
his  guards,  and  a  certain  proportion  of  artiUery,  in  his  own 
haJds,  as  a  reserve  to  the  whole  army.  Thus  was  organised 
that  "  grande  arm^e  "  which  immortalised  itself  at  Ulm, 
Austerlitz,  Jena,  Friedland,  Wagram,  and  Borodino ;  and 
after  planting  the  tricolor  on  every  capital  of  Europe, 
perished  at  last  in  the  snows  of  Russia. 

The  frightful  expenditure  of  life  during  Napoleon's  wars 
almost  drained  France  of  her  manhood,  and  his  frequent 
calls  on  the  country  made  the  name  of  the  conscription 
detested.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Restoration  was  to 
abolish  it,  and  return  to  voluntary  enlistment ;  but  it  was 
soon  evident  that  this  means  of  recruiting  no  longer  sufficed, 
and  within  three  years  compulsory  service  had  to  be  again 
resorted  to.  In  1818  the  annual  contingent  was  fixed  at 
40,000,  and  the  period  of  service  at  six  years  ;  in  1824 
the  contingent  was  increased  to  60,000,  and  in  1832  to 
80,000.  Of  this,  however,  a  part  only,  according  to  the 
requirements  of  the  service,  were  enroUed ;  the  remainder 
were  sent  home  on  leave  or  furlougL  Up  to  1855  certaia 
exemptions  were  authorised,  and  substitution  or  exchange 
of  lots  amongst  young  men  who  had  drawn  was  permitted, 
but  the  individual  drawn  was  obliged  either  to  serve 
personaUy  or  find  a  substitute.  In  1855  the  law  of 
"  dotation  "  or  exemption  by  payment  was  passed,  and  put 
an  end  to  personal  substitution.  The  state  now  undertook 
to  provide  substitutes  for  all  who  paid  a  fixed  svim,  and 
did  so  by  high  bounties  to  volunteers  or  to  soldiers  for  r*' 
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engaging.  AJthx>ugl>  th«  price  of  exemption  waa  fixed  aa 
biigh  M  <£92,  oo  aa  ararage  23,000  were  claimed  annually, 
and  is  1869  aa  many  aa  42,000  were  granted.  Thus 
gradually  the  cooacription  became  rather  subsidiary  to 
yoluntwy  enlistment,  and  in  1866,  out  of  a  total  establish- 
ment of  400,000,  only  120,000  were  conscripts.  Changes 
had  olao  taken  plaioa  in  the  constitution  of  the  army.  Oo 
the  Restoration  its  numbers  were  reduced  to  150,000, 
the  old  regiments  broken  up  and  recast,  and  a  royal  guard 
created  in  pLaea  of  the  old  imperial  one.  When  the  revolu- 
tion of  July  1830  had  driven  Charles  X.  from  his  throne, 
the  royal  guard,  which  had  made  itself  peculiarly  obnoxious, 
wag  disaolyed ;  and  under  Louis  Fliilippe's  reigu  the  army 
was  aagKwnted  to  about  240,000  with  the  colours.  Under 
the  Provisional  Government  of  1848  it  was  further  in- 
creased, aad  in  1854,  when  Franco  allied  herself  with 
England  against  Russia,  the  army  was  raised  to  500,000 
men.  The  imperial  guard  was  re-created,  and  every  effort 
made  to  revive  the  old  Napoloonic  traditions  in  the  army. 
In  1859  Napoleon  IIL  took  the  field  as  the  champion  and 
ally  of  Italy,  aad  the  victories  of  Montebello,  Magenta,  and 
Solferino  raised  the  reputation  of  the  army  to  the  highest 
pitch,  and  for  a  time  made  France  the  arbiter  of  Europe. 
But  the  campaign  of  1866  suddenly  made  the  world  aware 
that  a  rival  military  power  had  arisen,  which  was  prepared 
to  dispute  that  supremacy.  From  this  time  a  trial  of 
strength  between  France  and  Prussia  was  looked  forward 
to  as  inevitable,  and  both  sides  prepared  for  the  coming 
struggle.  Niel,  the  then  War  Minister  of  France,  saw 
clearly  that  the  organisation  which  had  with  difficulty 
maintained  150,000  men  in  Italy,  was  no  match  for  that 
which  had  within  a  month  thrown  250,000  into  the  very 
heart  of  Austria,  while  waging  a  eucoesslul  war  on  the 
Maine  against  Bavaria  and  her  allies.  In  1867,  therefore, 
he  brought  forward  a  measure  for  the  reorganisation  of  the 
army,  by  which  he  calculated  to  raise  the  military  force  to 
800,000  jnen — half  of  them  with  the  colours  and  half  in 
reserve— besides  forming  a  separate  army  for  home  defence 
in  case  of  need-  It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  law  of 
1868,  for  it  remained  but  two  years  in  real  operation- 
To  complete  Niel's  scheme  many  years  were  required  ;  but 
Niel  himself  died  within  a  year,  and  the  next  year  saw  the 
French  army  annihilated,  or  existing  only  as  prison«r8  of 
war  in  Prussia. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  great  Franco-GJerman  war*  the 
French  field  troops  consisted  of  368  battalions,  252 
squadrons,  and  984  guna  The  strength  of  the  entire 
army  on  peace  footing  was  393,000  men ;  on  war  footing, 
567,000.  The  forces  immediately  available  for  the  war  on 
the  Rhine  were  estimeated  at  350,000,  but  they  actually  fell 
short  of  300,000.  They  formed  8  corps  d'armee,  each 
composed  of  from  two  to  four  infantry  divisions  and  one 
cavalry  division, — making  a  total  of  26  infantry  divisions 
of  13  battalions  each,  11  cavalry  divisions  of  from  4  to 
7  regiments  eoish,  and  756  guns.  Within  seven  weeks  the 
whole  of  this  army,  with  trifling  exceptions,  was  either 
captive  in  Germany  or  hopelessly  shut  up  in  Metz.  But 
the  spirit  of  the  nation  rose  to  the  occasion,  and  though, 
«B  the  restilt  proved,  extemporised  armies  can  do  little 
against  veteran  ones,  the  efforts  of  the  people  and  the 
creative  energy  of  her  rulers  will  always  command  admira- 
tion. The  next  year's  contingent  of  recruits  was  called  out 
and  hastily  trained.  Fourth  battalions  were  formed  from 
the  dop6t  cadre*,  and  organised  into  regiments  de  marclve. 
The  gardes  nwbiles  were  mobilised,  and  by  successive  decrees 
and  under  various  names  nearly  all  the  manhood  of  the 
country  called  to  arms. 

The  regular  troops  raised  as  regimenti  di  marche,  <fec., 
amounted  to  213,000  infantry,  12,000  cavalry,  and  10,000 
wtillery.      The  garde  mobile  exceeded  300,000,  and  the 


mobilised  National  Guard  exceeded  1,100.000— of  whom 
about  180,000  were  actually  in  the  field  and  250,000  ia 
Paris  ;  the  remainder  in  canips  or  depots.  Altogether  the 
new  formations  amounted  to  nearly  1,7(10,000.  aud  if  to 
that  be  added  the  army  existing  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  the  total  forces  developed  by  France  during  the 
struggle  reach  the  enormous  amount  of  2J.  millions. 

The  reorganisation  of  the  army  took  precedence  of  all 
other  questions  when  the  conclusion  of  jxjace  with  Germany 
and  the  suppression  of  the  communist  revolt  gave  re»t  once 
more  to  the  country.  By  the  law  of  recruitijig  of  lt;T2 
compulsory  personal  semce  was  introduced,  aud  substitu- 
tion or  purchase  of  exemption  was  abolished.  The  period 
of  liability  was  fixed  at  twenty  years — five  years  of  the 
time  to  be  passed  in  the  regular  army,  four  years  in  the 
reserve  of  the  regular  army,  five  years  in  the  territorial 
army,  and  six  in  the  reserve  of  the  territorial  army.  The 
armual  contingent  is  not  a  fixed  one,  or  determined  by  the 
actual  requirements  of  the  army,  but  includes  all  capable 
of  bearing  arms  ;  certain  exemptions  in  favour  of  only  sons 
of  widows,  sole  supports  of  families,  teachers,  and  theo- 
logical students  excepted.  But  as  the  peace  establishment, 
governed  by  financial  considerations,  would  not  admit  of  re- 
taining the  whole  of  five  years'  contingents  with  the  colours, 
it  was  provided  that  the  contingent  should  be  divided  by 
lo^  into  two  classes,  the  first  to  serve  the  full  five  years, 
the  second  to  be  sent  home  after  six  mouths'  or  a  year's 
training.  One  year  volunteers  are  admitted  on  conditions 
similar  to  those  existing  in  Prussia.  In  the  calculations  on 
which  the  law  was  based  it  was  estimated  that  about 
300,000  annually  came  of  age,  of  whom  about  one-hail 
would  be  rejected  as  unfit,  or  exempted  on  personal  or 
family  grounds.  Of  the  remaining  150,000,  one-half  would 
serve  for  the  ftdl  five  years,  the  remainder  for  six  months 
or  a  year  only ;  and  the  peace  army  would  thus  comprise 
four  yearly  contingents  of  75,000  and  one  of  150,000. 
Deducting  the  one-year  volunteers,  a  percentage  for  casual- 
ties, and  the  men  of  the  fifth  year  who  would  usually  be 
sent  home  on  furlough,  the  remaining  four  classes  give 
about  350,000;  and  adding  120,000  to  this  for  the  per- 
manent part  of  the  army,  the  total  of  470,000,  being  the 
proposed  peace  establishment,  is  obtained. 

The  organisation  of  the  army  was  made  the  subject  of  a 
separate  law  passed  in  1873.  The  land  forces  are  divided 
into  the  active  army  and  the  territorial  army  or  laudw«hr. 
The  active  army  consists  of  18  corps  d'armee,  besides  a 
special  corps  for  service  in  Algeria  ;  each  corps  is  composed 
of  two  divisions  of  infantry,  a  brigade  of  cavalry,  a  brigade 
of  artillery,  a  battalion  of  engineers,  and  a  squadron  of  the 
military  train,  and  retains  its  organisation  permanently  in 
peace  and  war.  The  total  strength  of  an  army  corps  is  about 
40,000  of  aU  ranks,  or  about  30,000  combatants,  wiiii 
108  guns.  The  country  is  divided  into  18  "  regions,"  and 
each  region  has  always  a  corps  stationed  within  it,  and  ie 
provided  with  magazines  and  stores  of  all  sorts  required  to 
equip  the  corps  for  the  field,  and  to  fumiah  oat  the  dep6t 
and  territorial  aimy  as  well  The  army  corps  are  not  per- 
manently localised,  but  are  moved  from  district  to  district ; 
and  on  mobilisation  they  draw  their  reserves  and  stores 
from  the  districts  in  wiaeh  they  happen  to  be  stationed, 
Recruiting  is  partly  general  and  partly  regional ;  thosd 
recruits  who  are  drawn  for  five  years  being  distributed 
throughout  the  army,  while  those  who  have  to  serve  one 
year  only  are  attached  to  the  corps  stationed  in  their  dis- 
trict. -For  recruiting  and  for  piuposes  of  mobilisation 
the  "regions"  are  subdivided,  each  subdivision  compris- 
ing one  or  more  recruiting  ofiices,  in  which  the  recruiting 
lists,  as  well  as  the  registers  of  all  furlough  or  reserve  men, 
and  men  belonging  to  the  territorial  army,  are  kept.  As 
a  rule,  each  such  office  corre30on<^  tn  a.  battalion  of  tha 
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iine,  and  has  from  2000  to  3000  names  on  its  books.  The 
general  commanding  an  army  corps  has  under  hia  orders 
all  military  forces  (territorial  or  reserve  troops  as  well 
03  active)  and  establishments  within  the  district.  He  is 
assisted  by  a  staff  divided  into  two  sections,  of  which 
the  first  or  active  part  accompanies  the  active  army  on 
mobilisation,  while  the  second  or  territorial  part  is  per- 
manently attached  to  the  district,  and  is  siieciaUy  charged 
with  recruiting,  remounts,  and  all  local  affairs,  and  remains 
stationary  on  mobilisation.  No  general  can  hold  the  com- 
mand of  an  army  corps  for  more  than  four  years.  At  the 
head  of  each  subdivisional  recniiting  office  is  placed  an 
officer  of  rank  corresponding  closely  to  the  landwehr  bat- 
talion district  commander  in  Prussia.  All  soldiers  of  the 
active  army,  reserves,  or  territorial  forces  who  are  living  at 
their  homes,  under  whatever  conditions^  and  are  domiciled 
within  his  subdivision,  are  under  his  orders.  The  territoi-ial 
army  exists  in  cadre  only  in  peace  time  ;  but  its  cadres  are 
always  formed  and  its  organisation  established.  It  is 
officered  by  retired  or  half-pay  officers  and  one-year  volun- 
teers, or  old  non-commissioned  officers  who,  on  completing 
their  army  service,  Lave  qualified  as  officers  of  the  territorial 
army.  The  reserve  of  the  territorial  army  is  not  called 
out  except  in  case  of  absolute  necessity,  and  then  by  classes 
beginning  with  the  youngest. 

The  military  forces  of  France  unaer  the  new  laws  are 
estimated  as  follows,  allowance  being  made  for  casual- 
ties:—  _  .  .-    •  , 

Active  ar       (5  classes) 705,000 

Eeserve  live  army  (4  classes), 610,000 

Temporary  exemptions, ..„.     141,000 

Permaueat  part  of  army 120,000 

Total  of  active  forces,  ..i.,fr,iij,.-,-:_l,476,000 
Territorial  army — 

5  classes,  organised, 582,000 

6  classes  (reserve),  not  orgauiseJ, 626,000 


Total 1,208,000 

fh  estimating  the  numbers  available  for  the  active  army> 
however,  deductions  must  be  made  for  the  last  class  of 
recruits  (150,000)  and  the  temporary  exempts  (141,000), 
who  are  untrained,  and  for  a  number  of  non-effectives, 
estimated  at  from  150,000  to  200,000,  which  would  reduce 
the  total  to  about  1,000,000.  And  further,  in  comparing 
these  numbers  with  those  of  the  German  army,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that,  whereas  almost  every  man  on  the 
German  lists  has  received  his  three  years'  training,  nearly 
one-half  of  the  French  army  is  composed  of  men  whp  have 
served  a  year  or  leSs  with  the  colours.  The  peace  establish- 
ment of  the  French  army  is  fixed  at  450,000  ;  the  war 
establishment  of  the  field  army,  exclusive  of  depots  and 
garrison  troops,  at  780,000. 

The  French  field  army  now  (1874)  numoers  496  battalions 
of  infantry,  380 -squadrons  of  cavalry,  and  380  batteries; 
being  126  battalions,  56  squadrons,  and  158  batteries  in 
excess  of  its  strength  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  1870. 
The  imperial  guard  has  been  broken  up,  and  its  soldiers  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  army.  Of  the  creations  of  the 
war,  the  mobilised  national  guard  has  been  disarmed  and  dis- 
solved ;  the  ffqrdes  mobiUsseat  home,  b'ut  inscribed  as  reserve 
of  the  army;  and  the  regiments  de  marche  have  been  partly 
disbanded,  partly  amalgamated  with  the  regiments  from 
whose  depots  they  had  been  formed.  The  infantry  consists  of 
144  Hne  regiments,  each  of  3  active  and  1  dep6t  battalion  ; 
4  regiments  of  Zouaves  and  3  of  Turcos,  each  of.  4  field 
battalions  and  a  weak  depot ;  36  rifle  battalions  {chasseurs) 
of  6  field  and  2  depot  companies  each  ;  a  foreign  regiment; 
and  3  battalions  of  Algerian  light  infantry  ("Zephyrs"). 
The  peace  establishment  of  a  regiment  of  the  line  is  about 
2000;  the  total  strength  of  the  infantry-  298,000. 


The  cavalry  consists  of  12  regiments  of  cnirassiers,  26  of 
dragoons,  12  of  hussars,  20  of  chatieura-d^heval,  4  of 
ckasseurt  d!Afrique,  and  3  of  Spahis.  Notwithstanding 
the  reputation  which  the  Prussian  uhlans  had  acquired 
in  the  war,  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  French  Government 
was  to  abolish  the  lance,  and  transform  the  old  lancer 
regiments  into  dragoons.  Each  regiment  consist*  of  5 
squadrons,  4  of  them  field  and  1  depot,  and  numbers 
about  900  men  and  800  horses ;  the  total  strength  of  the 
cavalry  is  58,000  men  and  50,000  horses. 

The  artillery  consists  of  38  regiments,  of  which  19  have 
each  10  field  batteries,  and  19  have  6  field  and  4  horse- 
artillery  batteries.  The  battery  has  six  guns.  The  artillery 
further  comprises  30  garrison  batteries,  a  regiment  of  ponto- 
niers,  15  companies  of  artificers,  and  2  regiments  of  artillery 
train.  The  total  peace  strength  of  the  artillerv  is  45. 000 
men  and  24,000  horses. 

The  etxgineere  consist  of  a  staff  of  462  officers  and  570 
men,  and  3  regiments,  forming  48  companies  of  sappers, 
6  of  miners,  and  3  of  engineer  train.  These  are  ultimately 
to  be  formed  into  19  independent  batteries. 

The  key  to  the  French  military  character,  its  strength 
and  its  weakness,  .Js  well  given  by  one  of  their  own  writers, 
Blondel ; — "  We  love  the  roU  of  the  drum,  the  coquetry  of 
uniform,  the  roar  and  tumult  of  battle ;  but  obedience  ia 
burdensome  to  us, — it  is  strange  to  our  character  and  to 
our  time.  The  ruling  spirit  of  criticism  is  injurious  to 
discipline,  and  too  often  the  study  of  duties  is  overlooked 
in  the  study  of  rights,  'i.'h^' warlike  spirit  of  the  ancient 
Gauls  has  remained  as  an  inheritance  to  their  descendants ; 
but  notwithstanding  the  fame  which  our  arms  have  achieved 
in  all  epochs  of  our  history,  the  true  military  spirit  is  rare 
in  France."  This  warlike  spirit,  which  the  French  possess 
perhaps  beyond  any  other  nation,  is  a  matter  of  race  and 
temperament ;  the  military  spirit  is  the  result  of  a  nation's' 
training,  and  in  that  the  French  have  been  singxdarly 
unfortunate.  From  the  time  that  the  Franks,  fourteen 
centuries  ago,  subdued  the  original  GaUic  or  Celtic  popula- 
tion of  France,  the  nation  was  divided  into  two  sharply- 
defined  classes,' the  conquerors  and  conquered.  The  former 
alone  were  warriors  and  free ;  the  latter  were  mere  serfs 
condemned  to  till  the  ground  and  labour.  The  Frank 
chivalry  was  renowned  through  Europe ;  but  the  peasant 
was  perhaps  the  most  abject  of  his  class.  This  it  is  that 
explains  the  difference  between  the  helpless  crowds  of  foot- 
men that  followed  the  French  nobility  to  battle,  and  seemed 
only  brought  there  to  be  slaughtered,  and  the  sturdy 
British  archers  who  formed  so  important  an  element  of 
strength  in  the  English  armies.  Hence  also  the  difficulty 
found  in  raising  an  efficient  national  infantry ;  as  their 
own  king,  Francis  L,  says  in  his  manifesto  to  the  German 
princes — "  We  have  in  our  land  no  foot  soldiers,  because 
our  ancestors  trained  our  peasantry  to  agriculture  rather 
than  war."  Even  in  the  days  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis 
XV.  the  foreign  troops  amounted  to  one-third  or  one-fourth 
of  the  army,  and  formed  distinct  corps,  usually  receiving 
higher  pay.  The  brilliant  feats  of  arms  that  gave  such 
prestige  to  the  French  name  were  mostly  performed  by  her 
gay  and  gallant  aristocracy.  It  was  the  "  Maison  du  Koi " 
who  seized  Valenciennes  in  broad  day  by  a  covp  de  main, 
who  decided  the  battle  at  Steinkirk,  who  broke  the  column 
of  Fontenoy.  The  common  soldiers  were  canaiiU,  separated 
by  an  infinite  gulf  from  their  officers.  All  this  was  changed 
by  the  great  Revolution.  The  former  slaves  became  masters, 
but  they  had  had  no  training  to  qualify  them  for  freedom; 
and  that  "  law-abiding  "  spirit  that  marks  the  German  an<^ 
Anglo-Saxon  races  was  wanting  in  them.  The  old  warlike 
spirit  was  revived  and  stimulated  by  the  enthuiiasm  ol 
newly-acquired  liberty ;  and  Napoleon  knew  how  to  torn 
Vi  account  the  admirable  material  he  found  to  hand.     But 
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while  he  knew  better  than  any  one  how  to  stimulate  this 
martial  ardour,  he  did  nothing  to  raise  the  tone  of  the  army 
or  inculcate  a  sense  of  duty.  Glory  and  rewards  were 
the  two  levers  of  action  he  trusted  to ;  and  the  extravagant 
"  dotations "  bestowed  on  all  occasions  on  his  followers 
did  much  to  create  that  mercenary  spirit  that  has  ever  since 
tainted  the  army.  To  the  French  soldier  war  means  glory, 
promotion,  plunder:  if  these  are  not  immediately  attainable, 
he  becomes  impatient,  and  blames  his  leaders.  Physically 
the  Frenchman  is  smaller  than  the  German  or  EngUskman, 
but  is  usually  better  formed  about  the  hips  and  lower 
limbs,  more  active,  and  more  endnring.  Mr  Brassey,  the 
great  contractor,  ranks  him  next  after  the  Englishman  and 
before  the  German  for  power  of  work.  Of  a  gay,  volatile, 
excitable  temperament,  he  has  always  distinguished  him- 
self by  impetuo.sity  in  attack,  but  has  not  shown  equal 
constancy  and  perseverance  in  maintaining  the  contest.  A 
brilliant  offensive  brings  out  all  his  best  qualities;  he  has 
a  natural  aptitude  for  war,  a  quick  eye  to  seize  the  situa- 
tion, and  the  furia  Francese  has  become  proverbial ;  but 
on  the  defensive  he  becomes  impatient  and  discouraged, 
and  he  is  soon  demoralised  by  defeat  and  disaster.  It  is 
then,  when  discipline  and  duty  alone  hold  men  together, 
that  the  want  of  the  true  military  spirit  makes  itself  felt, 
and  till  this  is  created  in  France,  even  her  most  brilliant 
successes  must  be  uncertain  and  transitory 

Austrian  Army. 

The  imperial  army  of  Austria  may  be  said  to  date  from  the 
Thirty  Years'  War.  Long  before  that,  Maximilian  I.  had 
established  a  corps  of  "  kj-risser"  (original  of  the  modern 
cuirassiers),  and  taken  into  his  pay  a  considerable  force  of 
"  landsknechts,"  the  early  German  infantry.  But  the 
latter  were  companies  engaged  for  the  war  only,  and  dis- 
banded at  its  termination;  and  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of 
Rudolph  IL  (about  1600)  that  any  permanent  regiments 
were  formed.  Even  these  can  hardly  be  counted  as  be- 
longing to  the  imperial  army,  for  the  men  composing  them 
were  only  indirectly  subject  to  the  sovereign,  and  really 
obeyed  their  own  chiefs,  who  Could  transfer  their  services 
to  other  powers.  It  was  Wallenstein  who  first  raised  a 
distinctly  imperial  army  of  soldiers  owing  no  duty  but  to 
the  sovereign ;  and  it  was  the  suspicion  that  he  intended 
to  use  this  army,  which  was  actually  raised  largely  at  his 
own  expense,  to  further  his  o\vn  ends,  that  led  to  his 
assassination.  From  that  time  the  regiments  belonged  no 
longer  to  their  colonels,  but  to  the  emperor;  and  the  oldest 
regiments  in  the  present  Austrian  army  date  from  the 
Thirty  Years'  War.  At  the  close  of  the  war  Austria  had 
19  infantry  and  7  cavalry  (6  cuirassier,  1  dragoon)  regi- 
ments. Half  a  century  later  her  forces  had  increased  to 
40  regiments  of  infantry  and  the  same  of  cavalry ;  and  in 
1809,  when  she  put  forth  her  whole  strength  for  the  great 
struggle  with  Napoleon,  she  had  61  infantry  regiments 
(46  German  and  15  Hungarian)  and  45  of  cavalry.  Up  to 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  her  armies  were  recruited 
almost  entirely  by  voluntary  enlistment;  but,  like  all  the 
other  powers,  she  was  compelled  to  follow  the  example  of 
France,  and  have  recourse  to  the  conscription  during  the 
great  Revolutionary  wars.  During  the  half-century  which 
intervened  between  the  final  overthrow  of  Napoleon  and 
her  struggle  with  Prussia  for  supremacy  in  Germany, 
various  minor  alterations  were. introduced,  but  in  the  main 
her  military  system  remained  as  it  was  at  the  close  of  the 
great  war.  The  conscription  continued  in  force,  the  period 
of  service  being  fixed  at  ten  years,  eight  of  them  in  the 
ranks  and  two  in  the  reserve;  unlimited  furloughs,  how- 
ever, were  largely  granted,  and  the  actual  service  in  the 
'-^nk3  seldom  exceeded  sit  years,  and  was  often  reduced  to 


two  or  three  in  the  infantry.  The  disastrous  war  with 
Prussia  in  1866,  and  the  new  constituticm  finally  granted 
in  1867,  led  to  an  entire  revision  of  her  military  institu- 
tions in  the  following  year,  and  her  present  organisation  is 
based  on  the  law  of  1868. 

The  armed  forces  of  Austria  consist  of  the  standing 
army,  which  in  jieace  time,  on  a  reduced  footing,  serves 
as  a  school  for  training  the  nation  to  arms,  and  in  war 
time,  completed  by  its  reserves,  forms  the  field  army;  the 
landwehr,  which  in  war  time  acts  as  a  support  to  the  field 
army  and  provides  for  home  defence;  the  Ersatz  reserve, 
from  which  casualties  in  the  field  army  are  replaced;  and 
the  landstiti-m,  a  national  le\-y  only  called  out  to  resist 
invasion.  The  war  establishment  of  the  standing  army  is 
fixed  at  800,000;  the  peace  establishment  varies,  being 
governed  by  financial  considerations,  but  is  usually  about 
250,000. 

Every  male  citizen  capable  of  bearing  arms  becomes 
liable  to  military  service  on  completing  his  twentieth  year. 
Exemption  by  payment,  or  by  providing  a  substitute,  is 
not  allowed;  and  those  who  are  exempted  on  physical 
grounds  are  required  to  pay  a  sum  of  money,  proportioned 
to  their  means,  into  the  military  pension  fund.  Tem- 
porary exemptions  are,  however,  granted,  as  in  other 
armies,  to  only  sons  of  widows  and  others  who  are  the  sole 
supports  of  fdmiUes.  The  period  of  service,  or  liability  to 
service,  lasts  for  twelve  years.  The  annual  contingent  of 
young  men  passed  as  fit  for  service  is  divided  by  lot  into 
three  classes.  The  first  form  the  standing  army,  and  serve 
for  three  years  in  the  ranks,  seven  in  the  reserve  of  the 
army,  and  two  in  the  landwehr.  The  strength  of  this  first 
class  is  determined  by  the  annual  requirements  of  the 
army,  and  was  fixed  at  95,000.  The  second  class  fonn.o 
the  "  Ersatz."  reserve,  or  reserve  for  recruits  of  the  standing 
army.  They  are  not  trained  at  all,  but  for  ten  years  remain 
liable  to  be  called  in  in  case'  of  war  to  fill  the  dep6ts  and 
replace  the  casualties  of  the  field  army.  The  total  strength 
of  the  "  Ersatz  "  reserve  may  not  exceed  that  of  one  year's 
contingent  for  the  active  army;  the  annual  "Ersatz"  reserve 
contingent  is  therefore  fixed  at  y'jth  of  this.  The  third 
class,  including  all  who  are  not  drawn  for  the  two 
preceding  ones,  are  passed  at  once  into  the  landwehr, 
in  which  they  serve  their  twelve  years.  The  organisa- 
tion of  the  landwehr  varies  in  the  different  provinces. 
Austria,  as  far  as  its  military  institutions  are  concerned,  is 
divided  into  four  distinct  provinces,  viz.,  Austria  proper, 
Hungary,  TjtoI  and  Vorarlberg,  and  the  military  fron- 
tier. The  landwehr  of  these  provinces  are  distinct,  and 
cannot  be  moved  out  of  their  own  provinces  except  by 
authority  of  the  Reichsrath  or  central  parliament.  Most 
of  the  landwehr  are  trained  for  eight  weeks  on  first  joining, 
and  fourteen  days  annually  afterwards.  The  Hungarian 
militia,  or  "  honved.',"  as  they  are  called,  are  better  traiired 
than  the  others.  Apparently  with  the  object  of  providing 
a  inore  distinctly  national  force,  the  Hungarian  diet  has 
made  arrangements  by  which  one  company  of  each  regi- 
ment is  kept  permanently  embodied  for  instruction  pur- 
poses, so  that  every  man  shall  have  a  full  year's  training. 
The  landwehr  also  includes  the  men  who  have  completed 
their  ten  years  in  the  army  and  reserve,  and  have  to 
serve  for  two  years  in  the  landwehr.  These  are  intended 
to  provide  a  "steadying  element  of  old  soldiers;  but  as 
many  of  them  have  only  actually  served  two  years  in  the 
ranks,  and  been  away  from  their  colours  for  eight,  their 
value  is  doubtful.  The  number  of  young  men  coming  of  agt 
and  fit  for  service  amounts  to  140,000  to  150,000  annually. 
Of  these,  95,000  are  passed  into  the  army,  and  about  10,000 
into  the  "  Ersatz"  reserve;  and  the  balance,  averaging  about 
40,000,  into  the  landwehr.  The  landwehr  thv..'<  comprises 
two  years'  contingents  of  old  soldiers  (which,  a/ler   deduc- 
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tions,  may  be  estimated  at  about  150,000),  and  twelve 
years'  contingents  of  about  40,000;  or  a  total,  after  allow- 
ing for  casualties,  of  between  500,000  and  600,000.  The 
actual  organisation,  however,  only  provides  for  incorporating 
about  one-third  of  this  number.  Service  in  the  landsturm 
is  voluntary,  except  in  Tyrol,  where  all  the  male  popula- 
tion capable  of  bearing  anus  are  enrolled,  and  divided  into 
two  classes;  the  first  including  all  between  18  and  39 
who  are  not  actually  serving  in  the  army  or  landwehr,  the 
second  those  between  30  and  45.  All  liability  ceases  at 
the  age  of  45. 

The  standing  army  consists  of — 

Peace ".  War 

EstabUihment  Establlahment. 

80  Regiments  of  iniantry 149,720  485,440 

40  Battalions  of  Rifles,    19,860  58,430 


Total  Infantry 169,680 

41  Regiments  of  Cavalry 44,000 

13  Regiments  Field  Artillery 19,210 

12  Battalions.Garrison, 7,790 


Total  Artillery,     27,000 

2  Regiments  of  Engineers,    6,710 

1  Regiment  of  Pioneers,    2,800 

12  Squadrons  of  Train,   2,000 

Engineers  and  Train 11,110 

Uiscellaneous  Establishments,  23,860 


Grand  Total, 275,550 


643,870 

58,670 

41,870 
18,910 

60,780 

16,350 

7,750 

30,900 

65,000 
33,760 

752,080 


irith  644  guns  on  peace  establishment,  and  1600  on  war 
establishment.  There  is  no  special  corps  of  guards,  as  in 
the  Prussian  and  Russian  armies;  the  "imperial  and 
royal  guards,"  which  include  the  archers  of  the  body- 
guard, the  palace  guard,  the  Hungarian  crown  guard, 
ic,  only  number  600  in  all;  and  their  duties  are  cere- 
monial and  police  rather  than  combatant. 

Infantry. — An  Austrian  infantry  regiment  consists  of  5 
field  battalions  of  4  companies  each,  and  1  depot  battalion  of 
5  companies.  In  peace  time  the  first  three  battalions  are 
maintained  on  a  peace  establishment  of  386  of  aU  ranks, 
the  fourth  and  fifth  on  a  reduced  or  cadre  establishment  of 
300,  and  the  depot  battalion  in  cadre  only  (21  officers  and 
nop-commissioned  officers).  The  first  three  battalions  are 
mobile,  their  stations  being  determined  by  the  ordre  de 
lataille;  and  they  are  always  under  the  immediate  command 
of  the  colonel  of  the  regiment.  The  fourth  and  fifth  and 
depflt  battalions  remain  permanently  at  the  headquarter 
station  of  the  regimental  recruiting  district,  and  are  under 
the  command  of  a  colonel  or  lieutenant-colonel  (regimental 
second  in  command),  called  the  reserve  commander,  who 
is  also  head  of  the  recruiting  district,  and  chsirged  with 
all  duties  connected  with  the  annual  conscription,  calling 
out  of  reserves,  &li  The  captain  commanding  the  dep6t 
battalion  acts  as  his  assistant  in  these  duties.  The 
staff  of  the  dep6t  battalion  conduct  all  business  relating 
to  the  muster-rolls  and  registers  of  reserve  and  furlough 
men,  and  have  custody  of  the  augmentation  stores  of 
clothing,  arms,  ammunition,  kc.  Its  own  muster-roll  is 
composed  mairdy  of  men  who,  oiftfer  an  eight  weeks'  train- 
ing, have  been  sent  on  furlough,  but  held  ready  to  fill 
vacancies  occurring  in  the  field  battalions.  The  annual 
contingent  of  recruits  is  distributed  among  the  five  field 
battalions,  and  trained  at  their  headquarters.  In  war  time 
the  five  field  battalions  are  raised  to  a  war  strength  of  952 
of  all  ranks,  and  the  dep6t  battalion  to  1155  by  calling 
in  the  reserve  and  furlough  men. 

If  the  field  force  is  still  found  insuiEcient,  a  sixth  field 
battalion  may  be  formed  from  the  first  four  compauies  of  the 
dep&t  battalion;  and  the  fifth  dep6t  company,  under  the  roia 


mand  of  the  deputy  of  the  district  commander,  then  takes 
over  all  the  dep6t  duties,  being  augmented  for  the  purpose. 
The  regiment  forms  two  distinct  bodies,  the  first  three 
battalions,  under  the  regimental  commander,  taking  their 
place  in  the  active  army  according  to  the  ordre  de  balailU; 
the  remaining  two  (or  three)  forming  a  "  reserve  regiment," 
bearing  the  same  number,  which  may  or  may  not  be 
brigaded  with  its  own  regiment. 

A  rijle  battalion  consists  of  four  field  companies,  a 
reserve  company,  and  a  depot  company:  the  four  field 
companies  forming  a  field  battalion,  which' is  stationed 
according  to  the  ordre  de  bataille,  while  the  reserve  and 
depot  companies  remain  at  the  recruiting  headquarters.  In 
peace  time  the  field  battalion  has  a  strength  of  460  of  all 
ranks,  the  reserve  company  72,  and  the  dep6t  company  a 
cadre  only.  In  war  the  field  battalion  is  augmented  to  989, 
the  reserve  company  to  240,  and  the  depdt  company  to 
232.  The  40  reserve  companies  are  formed  into  10  reserve 
battalions  of  4  companies  each;  and,  if  necessary,  10 
additional  reserve  battalions  can  be  formed  from  the  dep6t 
companies,  leaving  only  a  sufficient  staflT  to  train  the 
" Ersatz"  reserve  and  perform  the  other  depot  duties.  Seven 
of  the  existing  rifle  battalions  form  together  the  "  Imperial 
Tyrol  Rifle  Regiment;"  the  remainder  are  single  battalions, 
numbered  from  1  to  33. 

The  Austrian  infantry  stand  two  deep,  but  in  somewhat 
looser  order  than  is  usual  in  other  armies;  their  usual 
formation  is  in  line  of  company  columns,  with  intervals  of 
three  paces  if  in  "  mass,"  or  deploying  intervals  if  extended, 
the  companies  being  formed  in  columns  of  sections.  Their 
movements  are  rather  loose  but  quick;  and  their  new  drill 
gives  great  independence  of  action  to  captains  and  sub- 
ordinate commanders.  They  are  armed  with  breech-load- 
ing rifles,  partly  on  the  "Wanzl"  pattern,  and  partly  on 
the  "  Werndi"  The  troops  armed  with  the  former  carry 
60  rounds,  those  armed  with  the  latter  72  rounds  of  am- 
munition; and  the  regimental  ammunition  waggons  carry 
in  addition  30  rounds  for  the  former  and  36  for  the  latter. 
The  old  white  tunic,  long  distinctive  of  the  Austrian  army, 
has  been  abolished,  and  replaced  by  a  serviceable  blue-grey 
uniform.  The  Hungarian  regiments  are  distinguished  by 
wearing  pantaloons,  fitting  close  to  the  leg  and  going  inside 
the  boot,  instead  of '  the  trousers  worn  by  the  rest  of  the 
infantry. 

Cavalry. — Tne  cavalry  consists  of  14  regiments  oi  arv 
goons,  16  of  hussars,  and  11  of  lancers.  The  cuirassiers 
were  converted  into  dragoons  after  the  war  of  1866  (only 
2  dragoon  regiments  existed  at  the  outbreak  of  that  war), 
and  the  distinction  between  the  heavy  and  light  cavalry 
was  abolished  at  the  same  time.  The  dragoon  regiments 
are  mostly  raised  in  the  German  provinces  of  Austria, 
the  hussars  in  Hungary,  and  the  lancers  in  the  Polish 
provinces. 

A  cavalry  regiment  consists  of  6  field  squadrons,  a  dep6t, 
and  a  reserve  squadron.  The  6  field  squadrons  are  kept 
permanently  on  a  war  footing,  and  form  the  field  regiment 
which  in  peace  time  is  stationed  according  to  the  ordre  d« 
bataille,  and  in  war  joins  the  active  army:  its  establish- 
ment is  30  officers,  996  non-commissioned  officers  and 
men,  and  900  horses.  The  reserve  squadron  does  not  exist 
in  peace  time,  but  is  formed  on  mobilisation  from  the 
dep6t,  and  has  the  same  establishment  as  a  field  squadron 
(171  men  and  150  horses);  it  is  chiefly  employed  as 
"staff"  cavalry, — to  furnish  orderlies,  escort  convoys,  watch 
lines  of  communication,  «tc.  The  dep6t  squadron  is  main- 
tained as  a  cadre  only  (19  of  all  ranks)  in  peace  time,  but 
in  war  time,  besides  forming  the  reserve  squadron,  is  itself 
raised  to  a  strength  of  a  field  squadron.  The  depfit  cadre  is 
permanently  stationed  hi  the  recruiting  district  (a  cavalry 
reeimen*  recruits  from"  one    or  more   adjoining  infantrr 
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recruiting  districto),  and  has  charge  of  the  clothing,  arms, 
and  equipment  of  all  kinds  of  the  furlough  and  reserve 
men,  and  the  registers  and  muster-rolla,  but  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  training  of  either  recruits  or  young  horses,  who 
are  sent  direct  to  the  field  squadrons^  In  recruiting  for 
the  cavalry,  young  men  of  strong  frame,  accustomed  to 
horses,  and  of  a  minimum  height  of  5  feet  3i  inches,  are 
selected.  The  remounts  of  horses  are  bought  by  commis- 
sions,  and  are  trained"  and  broken  at  the  headquarters  of 
the  field  squadrons;  12  per  cent,  of  its  establishment  being 
the  maximum  number  of  remounts  allowed  yearly  to  a 
regiment.  The  Austrian  cavalry  has  always  borne  a  very 
high  reputation,  and  its  drill  is  considered  by  com- 
petent judges  to  be  the  best  in  Europe.  Much  of  the  old 
pedantry  of  drill  has  recently  been  swept  away,  and  re- 
placed by  a  more  serviceable  system.  The  soldiers  now 
rise  in  their  stirrups,  ride  \vith  both  hands,  and  only  draw 
Bwords  when  necessary.  The  instruction  of  recruits  and 
training  of  the  horses  falls  almost  entirely  on  the  subaltern 
officers  of  the  field  squadrons — commencing  on  the  Ist 
October,  when  the  annual  contingent  of  recruits  is  called  in, 
and  lasting  till  the  end  of  June,  when  the  tactical  instruc- 
tion of  the  squadron  is  supposed  to  be  complete;  from 
July  to  September  is  devoted  to  drilling  in  regiments  and 
larger  bodies.  The  hussars  and  dragoons  are  armed  with 
breech-loading  carbines  and  swords;  of  the  lancers,  32  men 
per  squadron  carry  carbines,  the  rest  lances,  pistol,  and 
sword. 

ArtiUery. — The  artillery  consists  of  13  regiments, of 
field  artillery  and  12  battalions  of  garrison  artillery.     A 
regiment  of  field  artillery  on  peace  establishment  consists 
of  12  batteries,  viz.,  four  4-poundcr  field  batteries,  three 
4-pounder  horse  batteries,  and  five  8-pounder  field  bat- 
teries; and  the  cadres  for  two  more  8-pounder  batteries,  a 
depot  battery,  and  five  ammunition  columns.  The  batteries 
have  only  4  guns  horsed  in  peace.    The  cadres  of  the  depot 
and  two  8-pounder  batteries  remain  at  the  headquarter 
station  of  the  recruiting  district;  the  other  batteries  are 
stationed  and  detached  according  to  circumstances.      In 
war' the  batteries  are  raised  to  a  strength  of  170  or  200 
men,  with  8  guns,  8  ammunition  and  6  other  waggons, 
and  109  to  147  horses.     Two  additional  8-pounder  field 
batteries  and  a  depot  battery  are  for!ned  by  each  regiment 
from  its  cadres,  and  5  (in  some  regiments  G)  ammunition 
columns.     A  field  artillery  regiment  on  war  establishment 
thus  numbers  14  batteries  or  112  guns;   and  as  a  nile 
a  regiment  is  attached  to  each  army  corps  of  3  infantry 
divisions      Of  the  ammunition  columns,  3  carry  artillery 
and  infantry  ammunition  in  about  equal  proportions  (12 
infantry  ammunition  waggons  and  14  artillery  waggons), 
and  are  attached,  one  to  each  infantry  division;  the  others 
carry  principaUy  artillery  ammunition,  and  small-arm  am- 
munition for  the  cavalry,  itc,  and  are  attached  to  the  array 
corps  headquarters  or  the  army  ammunition  park.     The 
Austrian  field  guns  are  rifled  muzzle-loaders,  of  bronze. 
The  4-pounder8   and    their   ammunition   waggons    have 
four  horses  in  the  field  batteries,  and  six  in  the  horse  bat- 
teries; the   S-pounders  and   their  ammunition   waggons 
Me  six-horsed.     A  4-pounder  battery  carries  156  rounds 
per  gun    an   8-pounder  128  rounds.     The  remounts  of 
horses  are  obtained  by  purchase  as  in  the  cavalry,  but 
a  larger  and  heavier'class  of  horse  is  selected  for  the 
artillery. 

A  battalion  of  garrison  artillery  consists  of  6  companies, 
of  which  in  peace  time  5  are  maintained  on  a  peace  estab- 
lishment of  113  "of  all  ranks,  and  1  on  a  cadre  establish- 
ment. In  war  they  are  all  augmented  to  a  strength  of 
234;  The  companies  of  garrison  artillery  are  employed  in 
tlie  defence  or  attack  of  fortresses.  A  small  number 
'Bl_iuountain    batteries,    armed    with    3-pounder    rifled 


bronze  mountain  guns,  are  attached  to  the  garruou  bat- 
talions. 

The  artillery  further  includes  a  certain  number  of  "ar 
tillory  reserve  establishments"  (siege  parks,  reserve  ammuiii- 
tiuii  parks,  Ac),  which  are  only  organised  in  war,  and  the 
"  artillery  material  department,"  which  is  charged  with  the 
construction  and  supply  of  all  warlike  stores  in  peace,  and 
in  war  has  further  to  furnish  companies  of  field  artificert 
to  the  siege  parks  and  artillery  reserve  estabhshinenta 
ITie  great  factory  and  depot  for  all  artillery  niaii'rid  ia 
the  artillery  arsenal  at  Vienna,  an  establishment  of  great 
antiquity  and  celebrity.  The  princijial  powder  factory 
is  at  Stein,  near  Laib.ich.  Laboratories  are  established 
at  Wicner-Neustadt,  at  Vienna,  in  immediate  conueetioo 
with  the  arsenal,  and  at  most  of  the  princijjal  artillery 
stations. 

Engineers. — The  engineers  include  two  regiments  of 
engineers  and  one  of  pioneers.  A  regiment  of  engineert 
consists  of  5  field  battalions  of  4  companies,  8  reserve 
companies,  and  a  dep6t  battalion.  In  peace  time  the 
reserve  comj)anies  and  depot  battalions  are  maintained  ii 
cadre  only.  In  war  time  all  the  companies  are  raised  to  a 
strength  of  about  230  of  all  ranks ;  the  field  battalions 
accompany  the  active  army,  a  company  being  usually 
attached  to  each  infantry  division,  and  a  battalion  to  the 
army  reserve ;  the  reserve  companies  are  employed  on 
the  lines  of  communication.  The  general  duties  of  the 
engineers  consist  in  carrying  out  all  works  connected  with 
the  investment,  attack,  and  defence  of  fortresses,  strength- 
ening positions,  opening  communications,  &c.  The  pioneerr 
form  1  regiment  of  5  battalions ;  each  battalion  composed 
of  4  field  companies,  1  reserve  company  (in  cadi-e  only  in 
peace  time),  and  a  materiel  reserve.  In  time  of  war  each 
battalion  forms  a  depot  company  as  well.  The  pioneers 
are  charged  with  the  pontoon  equipment;  the  construc- 
tion of  all  bridges ;  and  the  construction,  repair,  and 
working  or  destruction  of  railways  and  telegraphs.  They 
form  15  "field  railway  divisions"  in  war,  5  of  which  are 
kept  mobilised  in  time  of  peace,  to  afford  instruction  in 
this  most  important  branch  of  modern  military  engineer- 
ing. The  officers  of  the  pioneer  corps  are  trained  at  the 
cadet  school  at  Hainburg.  Special  cure  is  taken  in  the 
selection  of  recruits  for  the  engineer  and  pioneer  regiments. 
As  a  nuB,  they  must  be  of  a  minimum  height  of  5  feet  6 
inches,  of  considerable  physical  strength,  and  of  some  educa- 
tion ;  and  most  of  them  must  be  mechanics.  The  standard 
of  height  is,  howevert  relaxed  in  the  case  of  skilled  work- 
men. 

Military  Train. — The  transport  of  the  Austrian  army  is 
provided  for  partly  by  the  military  train,  partly  by  tht 
regimental  transport  attached  to  the  several  arms,  Th« 
military  train  consists  of  3G  field  squadrons,  36  reserve 
squadrons  (in  cadre  only  in  peace  time),  6  depot  squadrons, 
and  6  materiel  depots.  In  (Kjace  time  the  train  forms  s< 
mere  nucleus,  capable  of  expansion  in  war,  and  suppliei 
the  transport  required  by  the  military  authorities  in  some, 
of  the  chief  garrison  towns;  its  whole  strength  is  only 
2500  men,  with  500  waggons  and  1250  horses.  In  war 
time  it  is  raised  to  a  total  of  nearly  31,000  men,  with 
12,000  waggons  and  36,000  horses.  The  36  field 
squadrons  are  raised  to  a  strength  which  varies  from 
173  mea  and  197  horses,  to  547  men  and  718  horses, 
according  to  the  special  duties  they  have  to  perform.  The . 
36  reserve  squadrons  are  raised  to  the  same  strength,  and 
a  similar  number  of  "Ersatz"  divisions  are  formed  to  carry 
out  the  duties  which  in  peace  time. were  performed  by  the 
field  squadrons.  On  mobilisation  the  field  squadrons,  as 
a  rule,  transfer  the  horses  actually  in  their  possession  to 
the  field  artillery ;  and  are  themselves  completed  in  horses 
partly  by  purchase  and  partly  by  requisition,  and  ia  men 
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from  the  teeefve,  who  havd  bfe'efi  triiflfe'd  in  their  fSnltS; 
and  from  the  cavalry  reserve  men  who  are  not  required  ia 
complete  the  cavalry  regiments.  When  an  army  takes  the 
field,  one  squadron  of  military  train  is  allotted  to  each 
infantry  or  cavalry  division,  one  to  each  army  and  Srray 
corps  headquarter^,  one  to  each  pioneer  hattalion  fot  the 
transport  of  its  bridge  equipment,  and  pile  to  the  aftiUery 
reserve  and  nmraunition  park.  A  squadron  attached  to  an 
infantry  or  cavalry  division  ia  formed  into  five  Sectiohs;  of 
which  th^  first  provides  the  necessary  transport  for  the 
divisional  and  brigade  staffs  and  thts  field  hospital ;  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  for  the  provision  column;  while 
the  fifth  or  resei^e  section  stlppliei?  all  necessaiy  reliefs 
and  minor  miscellaneous  requirements.  Regimental  trans- 
port is  provided  for  by  the  regimeiital  train,  each  infantry 
regiment  having  permanently  attached  to  it  8  baggagS 
waggons,  6  commissariat  store  waggons,  and  3  ammtini; 
tion  waggons ;  and  each  cavalry  Regiment,  4  baggage  anS 
13  supply  waggons. 

General  Organisation  and  Administration  of  the  Army.^ 
Since  1867  the  Austrian  empire  has  consisted  of  two 
distinct  states,  a  German  or  Cis-Leithan  empire,  commonly 
known  as  Austria  proper,  and  a  Magyar,  or  Trans-Leithati; 
kingdom,  known  as  Hungary.  Each  of  these  coiiiitries 
has  its  own  parliament,  ministers,  and  government.  The 
connecting  ties  between  them  are  a  common  hereditaty 
sovereign,  a  governing  body  known  as  the  Delegations, 
and  a  common  army  and  navy.  The  war  strength  of 
800,000,  at  which  the  naval  and  military  forces  of  the 
empire  are  fijsed,  is  distribiited  between  Austria  and  Hun- 
gary in  proportion  to  their  populations ;  Austria  contribut- 
ing 470,308,  and  Hungary  329,632.  The  annual  cOh- 
tingents  are  divided  in  similar  proportions.  The  cctst  Of 
the  maintenance  of  the  army,  which  in  1871  was  esti- 
mated at  £10,500,000,  is  charged  in  the  budget  for  the 
"common  affairs  of  the  empire,"  laid  before  the  Delegations. 
A  portion  of  this  is  met  by  the  proceeds  of  the  customs, 
and  other  sources  of  revenue  set  apart  to  meet  the  common 
expenditure  ;  the  rest  is  defrayed  by  the  two  states  in  the 
proportion  of  -^ths  from  Austria,  and  ■j*,yths  from  Hungary. 
The  einperor  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  army ;  the  mili- 
tary and  administrative  business  is  centred  in  the  War 
Department,  which  is  presided  over  by  the  War  Minister 
and  his  deputy.  The  empire  is  divided  into  16  military 
territorial  districts.  Of  these,  7  are  called  "general  com- 
mands," and  hafe  general  officers  of  high  rank  specially 
appointed  to  them  ;  the  remainder  are  termed  "  military 
commands,"  and  are  coinmanded  by  the  senior  divisional 
conunander  Stationed  in  the  district.  Each  commander  of 
a  district  is  Assisted  by  a  general  oflicer  of  lower  rank,  who 
has  special  duties  to  perform,  and  takes  the  place  of  the 
commander  Lq  the  event  of  the  latter  being  called  away  ob 
mobilisatioa  The  military  districts  again  are  subdivided 
into  80  regimental  recruiting  districts,  corresponding  to  the 
80  infantry  regiments,  each  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  reserve  commander  or  second  coloriel  of  the  regiment, 
whose  duties  correspond  closely  to  the  landVehr  battalio'n 
commanders  in  the  Prussian  organisation. 

The  Aujitrians  ha^'e  no  permatient  C6rps  organisation; 
their  standing  army  is  formed  into  independent  divisiofts, 
which  have  no  fixed  stations,  but  are  distributed  abotit  the 
empire  according  to  circumstances,  and  occasionally  relieve 
one  another.  There  are  32  such  divisions,  of  2  infantry 
brigades  each,  18  of  these  have  cavalry  brigades  attached 
to  them.  In  war  time  3  infantry  divisions,  with  a  regi- 
ment of  artillery  and  proportion  of  cavalry,  would  usually 
be  united  to  form  an  army  corps;  but  the  division  remains 
the  principal  imit  of  organisation.  The  following  gives 
the  strength  and  details  of  an  Austrian  infantry  division  in 
il\o  flfild  :— 
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This  includes  all,  non-combatants  as  well  as  combatants,  or 
the  "  rationing  strength  "  as  it  is  termed.  The  combatant 
Strength  of  3  division  is  12,884  infahtry,  472  cavalry,  and 
24  guns. 

The  Austrian  army,  though  long  the  most  perfectly 
equipped  in  Europe,  and  always  distinguished  for  its  appear- 
ance, its  discipline,  the  strong  esprit  de  corps  of  its  officers, 
and  the  stientific  training  of  its  staff,  has  yet  the  most 
unfortunate  history  of  all  the  great  European  armies. 
Defeated  repeatedly  by  Frederick  in  the  Seven  Years'  War, 
by  Kapoleon  in  the  Revolutionary  wars,  and  later  by  the 
French  in  1859  and  the  Prussians  in  lb66,  the  Italians  are 
the  only  nation  over  whom  it  can  claim  to  have  been 
generally  victorious.  Yet  its  spirit  has  always  remained 
unbroken  ;  and  however  severe  the  defeat,  however  dis- 
astrous the  campaign,  no  reverse  ever  brought  Austria  to 
the  condition  of  Prussia  after  Jena,  or  of  France  after 
Sedan.  There  are  several  causes  to  which  this  almost 
uniform  ill-sUccess  may  be  attributed.  Trusting  to  diplo- 
macy rather  than  force  of  arms,  her  strata^  has  always 
been  cautious  and  vacillating.  The  hands  of  her  generals 
have  repeatedly  been  held  when  in  the  act  of  strikine. 
But  the  same  caution  which  often  prevented  her  reaping 
the  successes  actually  within  her  reach,  or  retrieving 
disasters  which  were  not  yet  irremediable,  also  left  her 
always  with  a  reserve  and_  a  show  of  power  still  formid- 
able. Austria  has  also  sufi'ered  from  the  heterc^ne- 
ous  composition  of  her  army.  Germans^  Hungarians, 
Czechs,  Poles,  Croats,  Italians,  serried  together  undet 
officers  who  frequently  could  not  communicate  with  their 
men.  The  Germans,  or  Austrians  proper,  are  loj-al  and 
faithful  to  the  house  of  Hapsburg;  but  the  other  nationali- 
ties were  not  only  indifferent,  but  frequently  hostile,  and 
instances  of  whole  regiments  surrendering  to  the  enemy 
rather  than  fight  for  a  cause  they  detested,  are  common  in 
the  history  of  her  wars.  The  only  ties  by  "which  this 
heterogeneous  mass  was  bound  together,  was  a  strict  and 
soinewhat  harsh  discipline,  and  the  strong  loyalty  and 
esp-it  de  corps  of  its  body  of  officers.  The  Austrian  officers 
have  always  been  distinguished  by  a  cameraderie  peculiar 
to  themselves.  Officers  of  various  nations  and  of  very 
different  socisd  Standing  meet  on  terms  of  perfect  equality 
and  intimacy  as  the  " emperor's  servants,"  and  no  distine- 
tioris  are  acknowledged  within  the  army  save  those  of 
military  rank.  The  general  phj-sique  and  intelligence  of 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  army  is  rather  below  than  above 
the  awrage.  Some  of  the  Hungarian  regiments  are  fine 
bodies  of  men,  but  the  standard  in  other  parts  of  the 
emjiire  is  very  low,  and  education  has  made  but  little  pro- 
gress in  the  outlying  provinces.  The  men  are  generally  docile 
and  som'  what  phlegmatic,  bat  have  neither  the  elan  of 
the  French  nor  the  stubbornness  of  the  northern  nations. 

Since  1866  a  great  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
character  of  the  Austrian  forces.  The  disastrous  campaigns 
of  1859  and  1866  shook  the  confidence  of  the  nation  in 
that  fine  imperial  army  that  ever  showed  so  gallantly  on 
parade,  and  yet  seemed  ever  to  sofiTer  defeat  in  the  field. 
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The  army  was  reorganised  on  something  of  the  Prussian 
model,  universal  personal  service  introducing  a  more 
intelligent  and  more  highly  educated  element  into  the 
ranks.  The  cession  of  her  last  possessioas  in  Italy,  and 
the  independent  constitution  granted  to  Hungary,  removed 
the  principal  causes  of  disaffection.  Her  regimental  olBcers, 
who  formerly,  though  gallant  and  loyal  gentlemen,  were 
not  distinguished  for  study  of  their  profession,  are  now 
subjected  to  testa  more  severe  than  in  any  other  country  ; 
whUe  the  constant  renewal  of  the  rank  and  file,  and  even 
of  the  non-commissioned  officers,  under  the  three  years' 
system,  throws  on  them  almost  the  whole  of  the  arduous 
and  ever-recurring  labour  of  training  the  annual  contingents 
of  recruits.  Her  rigid  drill  has  given  place  to  one  of 
exceptional  freedom.  Even  the  outward  appearance  of  the 
army  is  changed ;  and  the  gay  uniforms  for  which  Austria 
was  once  celebrated  have  given  place  to  more  sober  and 
serviceable  ones.  Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  next 
struggle  she  finds  herself  engaged  in,  none  who  have 
watched  her  military  development  will  deny  that  she 
deserves  success,  so  far  as  success  can  be  earned  by  a 
frank  acceptance  of  the  lessons  taught  in  her  disasters,  by 
honest  and  persevering  efforts  to  remedy  the  defects  laid 
bare,  and  by  the  loyal  devotion  with  which  the  officers 
and  the  country  have  accepted  the  new  and  arduous 
duties  thrown  on  them. 

Russian  Army. 

Of  all  European  powers,  Russia  maintains  by  far  the 
largest  army.  In  1870  its  peace  establishment  amounted 
to  three-quarters  of  a  million,  and  its  war  establishment  to 
a  million  and  a  quarter;  and  when  the  changes  which  were 
commenced  in  that  year  have  taken  full  effect,  her  available 
war  strength  will  be  increased  to  nearly  two  millions.  But 
even  this  enormous  force  is  not  excessive  when  measured 
by  the  vast  extent  of  her  possessions  (7,500,000  square 
miles),  or  her  population  (82  millions);  it  is  calculated  that 
a  levy  of  25  per  cent,  of  the  young  men  coming  annually 
of  age  will  suffice  for  the  requirements  of  the  army,  and 
that  military  service  will  thus  fall  more  lightly  in  Russia 
than  in  any  other  great  nation  of  the  Continent. 

Before  the  recent  changes  the  Russian  army  was  a  reflex 
of  the  social  condition  of  the  country.  As  in  civil  Ufe 
there  was  practically  no  middle  class,  so  in  the  army  there 
was  a  wide  gulf  between  the  officer  and  the  soldier.  The 
officers  were  mainly  drawn  from  the  nobility,  every  young 
man  of  rank  being  practically  compelled  to  serve ;  the 
soldiers  were  entirely  drawn  from  the  serfs.  Although 
every  one  was  nominally  liable  to  serve,  numerous  exemp- 
tions were  made  in  favour  of  merchants,  skilled  mechanics, 
and  others  whose  services  were  accounted  more  valuable 
to  the  nation  in  their  civil  capacities,  and  the  purchase 
of  substitutes  was  allowed ;  so  that  actually  the  recruits 
were  drawn  almost  entirely  from  the  lowest  class  of  agri- 
cultural labourers.  Service  was  nominally  for  life,  though 
after  a  certain  number  of  years  the  soldier  was  allowed 
his  discharge  on  pension.  The  army  was  recruited  by  an 
annual  levy  of  so  many  per  thousand  of  the  male  popula- 
tion (usually  from  4  to  6);  the  number  of  men  required 
from  each  village  or  district  being  notified,  and  the  head- 
men and  elders  charged  with  furnishing  them.  The  power 
thus  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  smaU  local  authorities  was 
most  despotically  used,  and  a  youth  who  had  inc  irred  the 
displeasure  of  his  superiors  was  surely  drafted  cff  to  the 
army.  Although  the  army  carried  with  it  the  advantages 
of  ultimate  freedom  and  a  pension,  the  time  in  the  ranks 
was  80  long,  its  hardships  so  great,  and  the  pay  so  miser- 
ably small,  that  the  service  was  very  unpopular,  and  severe 
measures  were  necessary  to  prevent  the  recmita  deserting 


on  their  way  to  the  dep6t«.  Subsequent  to  the  Crimean 
war,  however,  vanous  steps  were  taken  to  improve  tho 
condition  of  the  soldier;  the  term  of  service  in  the  ranks, 
first  fixed  at  twenty  years,  was  reduced  to  fifteen,  and 
a  system  of  unlimited  furloughs  introduced,  under  which 
the  soldier  was  sent  to  his  home  after  seven  or  eight  years' 
service,  though  liable  to  recall  if  needed.  The  liberation 
of  the  serfs  in  1861  paved  the  way  for  still  farther  reforms, 
and  by  an  imperial  ukase  of  the  4th  ( 1 6th)  November  1870, 
the  principle  of  universal  personal  liability  to  service  was 
established.  By  the  new  army  organisation  Iffw,  every 
Russian  is  liable  to  service  on  attJiining  his  twenty-first 
year.  The  purchase  of  exemption  or  of  substitutes  is  pro- 
hibited; but  it  seems  doubtful  whether  this  clause  will  be 
fully  enforced,  and  hitherto  the  purchase  of  exemption  at  a 
fixed  rate  of  800  roubles  (about  £120)  has  been  permitted. 
The  conscription  taies  place  annually  between  the  Ist 
November  and  15th  December,  when  the  number  required 
to  complete  the  active  army  (estimated  at  about  25  per 
cent,  of  those  liable  to  service)  are  chosen  by  lot.  The 
period  of  service  is  fifteen  years, — of  which  four  are  spent 
in  the  ranks;  two  years  on  furlough,  liable  to  recall  at  any 
moment;  and  nine  years  in  the  reserves,  which  can  only 
be  called  out  in  case  of  war  or  national  danger.  In  the 
cavalry  and  horse  artillery,  the  time  with  the  colours  is 
extended  to  five  years,  and  that  in  the  reserve  is  .Oiortened. 
Those  who  are  not  drawn  for  the  active  army  are  put 
through  a  short  course  of  training,  and  then  sent  to  their 
homes;  but  for  six  years  they  remain  liable  to  be  called  in 
to  replace  casualties  in  the  active  army  in  case  of  war 
After  this  they  pass  into  the  national  legions,  which  in- 
clude all  able-bodied  men  between  the  ages  of  20  and 
38  not  actually  serving  in  the  army  or  navy.  A.^ 
in  Prussia,  certain  advantages  are  given  to  young  men 
of  means  and  good  education,  who  are  allowed  to  shorten 
their  period  of  service  in  the  ranks.  Special  regulations 
apply  to  the  Ukraine  and  provinces  which  furnish  the 
Cossacks  and  other  irregular  troops. 

The  military  resources  of  Russia  thus  consist  of  the 
active  army,  or  men  serving  with  the  colours;  the  nserva, 
who  have  completed  their  period  in  the  ranks,  but  rejoin 
the  army  in  case  of  war;  the  irregular  troops,  or  Cossacks; 
and  the  national  legions,  or  armed  levies,  only  called  out  in 
exceptional  cases,  such  as  invasion.  The  regular  army  is 
formed  by  the  active  army,  completed  in  time  of  war  from 
the  reserves,  and  is  divided  inio  field  troops  and  local  troops, 
— the  former  furnishing  the  armies  for  the  field,  the  latter 
the  garrisons,  and  the  depSts  at  which  the  recruits  are 
assembled  and  trained,  and  whence  the  field  troops  are 
fed.  The  local  troops,  as  their  name  implies,  are  per- 
manently localised;  the  field  troops  are  not,  as  in  Prussia, 
connected  with  certain  districts,  but  draw  their  recruits 
indiscriminately  from  the  whole  empire,  and  are  moved 
from  one  part  to  another  as  occasion  demands. 

The  field  troops  of  the  regular  army  consist  of  612 
battalions  of  infantry,  236  squadrons  of  cavalry,  16  bat- 
talions of  sappers  and  engineers,  and  306  batteries  of  guns 
and  mitrailleuses.  They  are  divided  into  guards  and  line. 
each  having  its  due  proportion  of  all  arms,  and  are  orgau- 
ised  in  detail  as  follows : — 

Infantry. — The  infantry  consists  of — 

12  Regiments  of  Guards  (including  2  Grenadiers)  of  3  battalions  eacL 
12  ,,  Grenadiers  of  3  battalions  each. 

4  ,,  Caucasus  Grenadiers  of  4  battalions  each. 

148  ,,  the  Line  of  3  battalioils  each. 

12  ,,  Infantry  of  the  Ciiucasus  of  4  battalions  each. 

4  Battalions  of  Rifles  of  the  Guard. ' 
20         „  „  Lire. 

8         „  „  Cavcasos  and  Torkestan. 

A  battalion  of  tiie  guards  or  line  consists  of  4  line  com- 
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pames  and  1  of  rifles;  it  has  four  different  establishments, 
viz., "  cadre"  strength  of  320  rank  and  file,  "peace"  strength 
of  500,  "increased  peace"  strength  of  680,  and  "war" 
strength  of  900  rank  and  file.,  Ttiis  is  exclusive  of  musi- 
cians, officers'  servants,  &c.  A  regiment  on  war  establish- 
ment numbers  81  officers,  270  non-commi.ssioned  officers, 
2700  rank  and  file,  96  drummers  and  buglers,  and  259 
artificers,  officers'  servants,  and  other  non-combatants;  and 
is  accompanied  by  12  oflScers'  horses,  173  draught  horses, 
and  41  ammunition,  ambulance,  and  baggage  waggons. 
Rifle  battalions  consist  of  4  companies  only,  and  have 
three  establishments, — "war,"  of  720  rank  and  file;  "in- 
creased peace,"  of  544;  and  "peace,"  of  400  rank  and  file. 

The  Russian  infantry  is  formed  in  two  ranks.  On 
parade  the  four  line  companies  of  a  battalion  stand  in  order 
from  right  to  left,  while  the -rifle  company  stands  at  fifty 
paces  in  rear  of  the  centre ;  but  for  manoeuvring  purposes 
the  three  rifle  companies  of  the  regiment  are  often  united 
to  form  a  separate  battalion.  The  guards  still  main- 
tain on  parade  much  of  the  stiffness  and  precision  for 
which  the  Russian  army  was  once  famous;  but  generally 
the  movements  of  the  infantry  are  loose  and  rapid.  In 
the  main  their  drill  resembles  that  of  the  German  army; 
the  commonest  formation  for  march  and  manoeuvring  is 
the  company  column  of  sections.  The  men  are  armed 
with  the  "  Berdan"  breech-loading  rifle,  a  bayonei  (which  is 
always  carried  fixed),  and  a  short  two-edged  swori  They 
carry  60  rounds  of  ammunition  in  two  pouches,  and  40 
rounds  are  carried  in  the  regimental  ammunition  carts,  so 
that  there  is  always  present  with  the  regiment  100  rounds 
per  man;  and  the  divisional  reserves  carry  60  rounds  per 
man  besides.  A  certain  number  of  entrenching  tools  are 
issued  to  each  company,  and  on  service  are  carried  by  the 
men  in  turns.  The  clothing  is  of  somewhat  coarse  texture, 
but  very  serviceable ;  that  of  the  guards  is  of  slightly  finer 
material  than  is  supplied  to  the  rest  of  the  army.  All 
infantry  alike  wear  tunic  and  trousers  of  dark  green  cloth 
(or  white  linen  trousers  in  summer  time),  long  boots  into 
which  the  trousers  are  tucked  in  the  field  or  for  marching, 
cap  or  "kepi"  of  black  cloth  with  straight  peak,  metal 
badge,  and  horse-hair  plume,  and  cloak  of  reddish-grey 
cloth  with  a  dark-coloured  hood.  The  tunics  of  the  guard 
are  turned  back  in  front,  and  faced  with  red  or  yellow. 
Regiments  are  distinguished  by  the  colour  of  the  "  paroli" 
(a  strip  of  cloth  worri  on  the  collar)  and  of  the  shoulder 
straps.  The  belts  of  the  first  three  regimtnts  of  the  guard 
and  grenadier  di^asions  (with  the  exception  of  the  rifle 
companies^  are  white ;  those  of  all  others  black.  The 
knapsack  is  rather  large,  and  made  of  black  calf-skin.  A 
white  smock  frock,  intended  as  a  fatigue  dress,  is  worn  in 
Bimimer  at  drill 

A  Russian  regiment  is  very  completely  equipped  with 
transport.  Every  company  has  two  waggons  attached  to 
il,  one  carrying  ammunition  (40  rounds  per  man),  the  other 
sii  days'  rations  of  biscuit,  salt,  and  other  provisions  and 
stores.  In  addition  to  these  the  regiment  has  an  orderly- 
room  waggon,  a  paymaster's  waggon,  a  store  and  implement 
waggon,  four  ambulance  waggons,  and  two  hospital  and 
medicine  carts.  All  these  are  kept  in  store  in  peace  time 
with  the  headquarters  of  the  regiment;  but  only  one 
waggon  per  company  is  horsed.  In  war  time  most  of  the 
waggons  are  four-horsed;  but  some  still  have  shafts,  and 
ore  drawn  by  three  horses  abreast. 

The  regimenta^  staff  comprises  1  colonel,,  3  lieutenant- 
colonels,  1  supernumerary  field  officer,  a  regimental  adju- 
tant, paymaster,  quartermaster,  and  instructor  in  arms,  3 
battalion  adjutants,  a  chaplain,  and  4  surgeons.  In  the 
field  each  company  is  attended  by  an  apothecary,  provided 
with  the  necessary  appliances;  and  the  officers'  servants 
and  other  unai'med  men  are  taught  the  elementary  priu- 
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ciples  of  military  surgery,  and  trained  to  the  dnties  <A 

stretcher-bearers. 

Cavalry. — The  regular  cava»cy  consists  of  lO  regiments 
of  the  guard,  18  regiments  of  dragoons,  14  regiments  of 
lancers,  and  14  regiments  of  hussars. 

The  cavalry  of  the  guard  comprise  4  regiments  of  cuiras- 
siers, 2  of  lancers,  2  of  hussars,  1  of  dragoons,  and  1  of 
horse  grenadiers.  There  are  also  2  regimenta  of  Cossacks 
of  the  guard,  who  in  peace  time  furnish  2  squadrons  each  for 
duty,  and  in  war  take  the  field  with  6  squadrons,  and  may 
fairly  be  included  among  the  regular  troops. 

All  regiments  of  cavalry  are  organised  in  the  same 
manner,  and  consist  of  4  field  squadrons  and  1  reserve 
squadron,  the  latter  belonging  to  the  "  local  troops." 
They  have  two  establishments,  viz.,  "war,"  of  128  men 
per  squadron  (mounted);  and  "peace,"  of  112  men  per 
sqtiadron.  The  war  establishment  of  a  cavalry  regiment 
is  32  officers,  73  non-commissioned  officers,  512  rank  and 
file,  16  trumpeters,  and  305  non-combatants,  including 
dismounted  men  in  reserve,  officers'  servants,  artificers,  <tc ; 
or  a  total  of  938  officers  and  men,  with  693  horses  and  11 
carriages.  The  formation  and  manoeuvres  of  the  Russian 
cavalry  do  not  differ  materially  from  those  of  other  armies 
of  Europe,  except  in  the  case  of  dragoons,  who  are  armed 
with  a  rifle  and  bayonet,  and  specially  trained  to  act  as 
infantry.  In  all  other  cavalry  the  front  rank  is  armed 
with  a  lance  in  addition  to  sword  and  revolver.  The  rear 
rank  is  armed  with  sword  and  carbine  in  lancer  and  hussai 
regiments,  and  sword  and  revolver  in  cuirassier  regiments. 
The  cuirassiers  wear  white  ttinics  with  shoulder  scales, 
cuirass,  and  helmet;  the  dragoons  a  dark  green  tunic, 
with  scales  and  cloth  cap;  the  lancers,  a  blue  tunic  with 
metal  epaulettes,  and  the  czapka,  or  lancer  cap;  and  the 
hussars,  a  blue  tunic  and  cloth  cap.  Only  the  hussars  of 
the  guard  wear  bearskin  caps  and  pelisses.  The  guards 
have  parade  trousers  of  black  or  dark  blue  with  stripes; 
but  in  the  field,  trousers  or  pantaloons  of  a  gre3nsh  blue 
cloth  are  worn  by  all  cavalry  aUke.  The  saddlery  is  simple 
in  construction,  though  somewhat  heavy  and  cumbrous. 
Four  separate  folds  of  felt,  each  J  inch  thick,  support  a 
wooden  frame  previously  fitted  to  the  horse's  bare  back; 
on  the  wooden  frame  is  strapped  the  horse  rug,  and  the 
saddle  is  complete.  When  one  fold  of  felt  is  wet  or  har- 
dened by  dried  perspiration,  it  is  replaced  by  another,  and 
sore  backs  are  almost  unknown.  The  men  as  a  ride  ride 
fairly  well,  though  not  so  well  as  the  Austrian  or  English 
cavalry;  and  the  peculiar  seat,  and  height  of  the  saddle 
above  the  horse's  back,  strike  the  eye. as  ungainly.  The 
horses,  though  often  small,  are  hardy  and  enduring; 
they  are  provided  partly  from  the  Government  breeding 
establishments  and  partly  by  purchase,  and  come  mostly 
from  the  south-eastern  provinces  of  the  empire.  They  are 
not  taken  on  the  strength  of  the  regiment  until  rising  six 
years  old,  and  are  cast  on  completing  their  twelfth  year, 
this  securing  that  they  shall  always  be  in  their  prime,  and 
fit  for  the  severe  work  of  active  service. 

The  staff  of  a  cavalry  regiment  consists  of  a  lieutenant- 
colonel  commanding,  two  field-officers  commanding  divisions 
(of  two  squadrons  each),  and  regimental  adjutant,  paymaster, 
quartermaster,  and  instructor  in  arms.  Each  regiment 
has  also  a  chaplain,  two  surgeons,  and  a  veterinary  surgeon. 
Each  squadron  has  its  provision  waggon,  and  each  regiment 
has  an  ambulance  waggon,  and  three  store  and  office 
waggons.  Dragoon  regiments  have  two  ammunition  wag- 
gons carrying  30  rounds  per  man;  other  regiments  have 
only  one. 

Artillery. — The  field  artillery  consists  of  3  irigades  of 
field  and  1  of  horse  artillery  of  the  guard;  44  brigades  of 
field  and  7  of  horse  artillery  of  the  hne;  and  3  Turkestan 
brigades. 
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A  brigade  of  field  artillery  consists  of  aix  batteries,  ^iz.. 
three  heavy,  two  light,  and  one  of  mitrailleuses.  The  horse 
artillery  brigade  of  the  guard  comprises  five  light  batteries 
(including  one  of  the  Don  Cossacks  of  the  guard);  the 
remaining  horse  brigades  have  only  two  batteries  each. 
The  Turkestan  brigades  vary  shghtly  in  composition. 
The  Russian  artillery  thus  numbers — 143  heavy  field  bat- 
teries; 100  light  field  batteries;  19  batteries  of  hortee 
artillery;  4  mountain  batteries;  and  50  batteries  of  mitrail- 
leuses; or  a  total  of  2128  guns  and  400  mitrailleuses. 

A  battery  has  three  establishments — "peace,"  with  only 
4  guns  and  2  waggons  horsed;  "increased  peace,"  with  8 
guns  and  8  waggons;  and  "war,"  with  8  guns  and  16  (or 
24)  waggons.  On  war  establishment  a  heavy  field  battery 
numbers  6  ofiicers,  316  non-commissioned  officers  and  men 
(including  artificers,  <fcc.),  and  214  horses;  with  8  guns, 
24  ammunition  waggons,  and  9  provision  and  store  car- 
riages. A  light  battery  has  261  officers  and  men,  160, 
horses,  8  guns,  16  ammunition  and  8  other  waggons  and 
carriages.  The  guns  are  of  bronze  or  cast  steel,  breech- 
loading  and  rifled  on  the  Prussian  system.  The  mitrailleuse 
batteries  are  armed  with  a  1 0-barrelled  gun  on  the  Gatling 
system,  slightly  modilied  by  the  Russian  general  Gorloff. 
A  heavy  battery  carries  120  rounds  per  gun,  a  light  bat- 
tery 130,  and  .a  mitrailleuse  battery  a  total  of  6290  rounds. 
The  harness  is  rough  and  clumsy,  with  long  rope  traces.  The 
dress  of  the  men  of  the  field  batteries  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  infantry,  and  that  of  the  horse  artillery  to  that  of  the 
dragoons. 

Engineers. — The  corps  is  divided  into  sappers  and  pon- 
toniers.  The  sappers  form  11  field  battalions,  1  field 
company  (Turkestan),  and  four  reserve  battalions  (local 
troops);  also  2  engineer  field  parks,  2  siege  parks,  and  6 
field  telegraph  parks.  The  pontoniera  form  6  half-bat- 
talions. A  field  battalion  of  sappers  consists  of  4  com- 
panies, and  has  a  war  establishment  of  900  rank  and  file, 
and  a  peace  establishment  of  600.  The  half-battalions  of 
pontoniers  consist  of  two  companies,  and  have  a  war  esta- 
blishment of  13  officers,  469  non-commissioned  officers  and 
men,  with  392  horses,  52  pontoon  and  10  other  waggons  and 
carriages;  and  carry  26  iron  pontoons  and  12  trestles, 
sufficient  to  form  700  feet  of  bridge. 

Organisation  of  the  Field  Army. — The  organisation  of 
the  Russian  army  is  entirely  divisional ;  two  or  more  divi- 
sions -may  be  brought  together  to  form  an  army  corps,  but 
no  such  organisation  exists  permanently.  The  infantry  is 
formed  in  47  divisions,  viz.,  3  of  guards,  3  of  grenadiers, 
1  of  Caucasus  grenadiers,  and  40  of  the  line.  Each  divi- 
sion consists  of  4  regiments  or  12  battalions  (with  the 
exception  of  the  divisions  of  the  Caucasus,  which  have  16 
battalions),  and  has  attached  to  it  a  brigade  of  field  artil- 
lerj',  but  no  cavalry  or  rifles.  The  rifles  are  organised  in 
separate  brigades  of  4  battalions  each,  and  form  8  brigades 
(1  guard,  1  of  the  Caucasus,  1  of  Turkestan,  and  5  of  the 
line);  and  the  cavalry  in  cavalry  divisions  of  six  regi- 
ments, to  each  of  which  is  attached  a  brigade  of  horse 
artilleiy.  With  the  exception  of  the  guards  (of  whom  two 
divisions  are  always  stationed  in  St  Petersburg)  and  some 
of  the  troops  of  the  Caucasus  and  Turkestan,  these  divi- 
sions have  no  permanent  stations,  but  reUeve  one  another 
from  time  to  time.  Five  infantry  and  two  cavalry  divisions 
are  usunUy  stationed  in  the  St  Petersburg  district; 
15  iufautry  and  2  cavalry  divisions  in  the  Warsaw  and 
yilna  districts  (Poland  and  .Polish  frontier);  8  infantiy 
and  2  cavalry  in  Kiev  and  Odessa  (south-eastern  pro- 
vinces); 7  infantry  and  1  cavalry  in  Moscow;  and  6  infantry 
and  1  cavalry  in  the  Caucasus.  Of  the  cavalry,  the  guard 
divisions  and  three  line  divisions  are  usually  maintained  on 
war  footing, « the  remainder  on  the  peace-  agtabhsh- 
menti  the,  artilleiy  all  x)n  peace  establishment.     Of  the 


infantry,  a  few  battalions  in  Turkestan  are  alone  main- 
tained on  war  footing;  the  divisions  in  the  Caucasua 
are  mostly  on  the  "increased  peace"  establishment;  the 
guards  and  grenadier  divisions,  and  those  occupying  War- 
saw and  the  great  fortresses,  on  "  peace"  footing ;  and  these 
distributed  about  the  interior  on  cadf-e  establishment 

The  following  was  the  peace  and  war  strength  of  the 
field  army  in  1873:— 

Peace.  ar. 

Infantry  (612  battalions) 364,422  094,511 

Cavalry  (238  squadi-ons),    88,306  49,183 

Artillery \ 41,731  48,773 

Engineers,     18,413  16,208 

Total, 457,872         808,670 

Local  Troops. — That  portion  of  the  Russian  army  which 
is  stationary  in  peace  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
"local  troops;"  and  these  again  are  divided  into  "reserve 
and  dep6t  troops"  and  "  troops  for  service  in  the  interior.' 
The  reorganisation  of  these  forces  was  commenced  in  1873, 
but  wiU  take  some  years  to  complete. 

According  to  the  new  organisation,  the  reserve  and 
depot  troops  will  consist  of  120  local  battalions  of  infantry, 
each  forming  on  mobilisation  a  three-battalion  reserve 
regiment  and  a  depot  battalion;  56  reserve  squadrons  of 
cavalry;  24  local  batteries  of  artillery,  forming  in  war  24 
reserve  artillery  brigades  (96  batteries)  and  24  dep6t 
batteries;  and  5  reserve  companies  of  sappers.  In  peac« 
time  they  are  little  more  than  cadres,  distributed  according 
to  population,  and  are  charged  with  the  training  of  recruits 
and  reserve  and  furlough  men.  In  war  they  form  a  reserve 
army  of  30  infantry  divisions  and  24  artillery  brigades,  oi 
about  420,000  men  and  768  guns,  available  to  reinforce  the 
field  army;  and  depots  numbering  about  85,000  men. 

The  "  troops  for  duty  in  the  interior  "  consist — First,  of 
48  "  frontier  battalions,"  of  which  24  are  stationed  in  the 
Caucasus,  12  in  Turkestan,  and  the  remainder  in  the  mili- 
tary districts  of  Orenburg  and  Eastern  and  Western  Siberia. 
They  are  organised  in  all  respects  like  the  rest  of  the  in- 
fantry, and  have  a  war  establishment  of  1074,  and  a  peace 
establishment  of  615  of  all  ranks.  Secondly,  of  "garrison 
infantry  and  irtOlery,"  intended  for  the  defence  of  fo^^ 
resses,  and  niunbering  98  battalions  and  59  (in  war 
time  91)  artillery  companies.  Thirdly,  of  "government 
battalions"  and  "local  detachnlents,"  who  do  garrison 
duty  in  the  capitals  and  towns,  and  act  as  police,  guards, 
&C. ;  of  these  there  are  70  battalions  and  400  separate  de- 
tachments, distributed  throughout  the  empire,  maintained 
on  a  reduced  establishment  in  peace,  but  raised  to  a  total 
war  strength  of  120,000  men  when  the  field  army  is 
mobilised.  Lastly,  of  "  etappen  detachments,"  stationed 
on  the  military  roads,  and  charged  with  furnishing  escorts 
to  recruits  and  prisoners,  and  providing  them  with  lodging 
and  subsistence;  and  local  artillery  detachments,  charged 
with  the  care  of  artillery  material  stored  in  large  towns. 

The  total  strength  of  the  "  local  troops,"  when  the  new 
organisation  has  been  completed,  will  amount  to  aboui 
784,000  men  and  816  guna 

Irregular  Troops. — The  irregular  troops  or  Cossacks 
have  always  borne  a  most  important  share  in  the  wars  of 
Russia.  In  1812  more  than  100,000  were  raised,  and  the- 
services  they  rendered  in  that  and  the  following  campaigi^ 
made  their  name  famous  and  a  terror  throughout  Europe. 
In  1856  they  raised  184,000  men,  of  whom  about  three- 
fourths  were  cavalry ;  but  the  Crimean  war  did  not  give  the 
opportunity  of  utilising  this  class  of  troops. 

The  Cossacks  have  always  been  a  race  of  tree  men; 
neither  serfage  nor  any  dependence  upon  the.  land  ha* 
existed  among  them.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Russian 
Government  to  foster  their  martial  spirit,  and  various  privi 
leges  have  beezkgranted  to  them  with  this  object,     The> 
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pay  no  taxes;  but  in  lieu  of  fliis  render  militaiy  service, 
from  the  age  of  19  to  40.  Only  a  portion. of  this 
time  is  actually  spent  in  the  ranks;  but  in  war  time, 
by  order  of  the  emperor,  the  whole  male  population 
between  the  ages  of  15  and  60  may  be  called  to 
arms.  The  Cossacks  are  organised  in  "  polks "  or  regi- 
ments of  light  cavalrj',  about  900  strong,  and  formed 
usually  of  six  "sotnias"  or  squadrons;  in  battalions  of 
infantry,  about  1100  strong;  and  horse  artillery  batteries 
of  8  guns.  In  peace  time  a  few  squadrons  are  stationed 
at  St  Petersburg  and  Warsaw,  furnishing  escorts  to  the 
emperor  and  viceroy.  The  rest  are  distributed  about  the 
Cossack  provinces  and  on  the  frontiers,  maintaining  the 
lines  of  communication  in  the  vrild  Asiatic  provinces.  The 
force  under  arms  in  1871  amounted  to  66,000,  forming 
323  sotnias  or  squadrons,  35  companies  of  infantry,  and 
12  batteries.     In  war  time  this  can  be  raised  to — 

Cavalry,  155  "polks"  or  regiments 142,006 

Infantry,  37  battalions 41,000 

Horse  ArtiUerv.  27 liatteries 6,000 

189,000 

with  232  gnns.  In  war  time  the  divisional  cavalry  of  the 
regular  army  is  furnished  by  the  Cossacks,  one  polk  being 
attached  to  each  infantry  division  for  purposes  of  outpojt 
iuty,  escorts,  and  orderlies. 

Militia. — The  militia  or  national  legions  include  all  men 
within  the  ages  liable  to  service  who  have  not  served 
actively  in  the  army.  There  is  as  yet  no  regular  organisa- 
tion for  the  militia,  nor  have  the  men  been  drilled;  notwith- 
standing this,  on  the  three  occasions  on  which  they  have 
been  caUed  out  (viz.,  1807,  1812,  and  1855),  they  have 
always  been  rapidly  formed,  and  have  done  good  service  to 
the  country.  In  1855  the  number  actually  raised  was 
366,000.  The  number  liable  to  service  in  1871  was  over 
500,000;  and  as  the  new  law  comes  fuUy  into  action  that 
number  will  be  enormously  increased. 

Organisation  and  Administration. — The  emperor  is  the 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army,  and  exercises  his  authority 
through  the  War  Minister.  The  War  ilinistry  is  divided 
into  twelve  sections  or  departments,  including  the  imperial 
headquarters  or  military  cabinet  of  the  emperor;  the 
council  of  war,  which  is  the  highest  legislative  and  ad- 
ministrative authority  in  the  empire ;  the  headquarter 
staff;  and  the  artillery,  engineer,  intendance,  medical,  <tc., 
departments.  For  purposes  of  military  administration 
the  empire  is  divided  into  14  military  districts,  corre- 
sponding to  the  civil  "general  governments,"  and  51 
governments  or  military  sub-districts.  At  the  head  of 
each  military  district  is  a  general,  who  is  also  viceroy  or 
governor-general,  and  has  the  supreme  control  of  all  affairs, 
civil  as  well  as  military.  The  local  forces  belonging  to  each 
military  district  are  commanded  by  a  local  divisional  com- 
mander, and  the  forces  of  each  government  by  a  local  briga- 
dier. In  addition  to  the  command  of  the  local  troops,  these 
officers  are  charged  with  the  keeping  of  the  muster-rolls  of 
men  on  furlough,  ic,  and  generally  with  the  arrangements 
tci  mobilisation.  The  field  troops  stationed  in  the  district 
are  under  the  command  of  their  own  divisional  generals, 
subordinate  to  the  district  general  The  guards  and  some 
of  the  regiments  stationed  in  the  fortresses  and  great 
towns  are  lodged  in  fairly  comfortable  barracks;  but  the 
accommodation  generally  is  quite  insufficient.  The  erection 
of  barracks  for  the  whole  army  is  projected,  and  the  necessary 
buildings  have  been  commenced  in  many  places ;  but  it  must 
be  long  before  the  plan  can  be  fully  carried  out  Meanwhile 
a  large  part  of  the  troops  are  billeted  in  the  towns,  and  in 
some  country  districts  are  distributed  among  the  villages, 
living  with  the  peasants,  and  for  months  without  seeing  their 
officers  or  any  opportunities  for  drill     During  the  summer 
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months.  May  to  October,  the  regiments  and  divisions  are 
irgpght  together  in  large  standing  camps  for  training, 
commencing  with  battalion  and  regimental  drill,  rifle  prac- 
tice, instruction  in  field  fortification,  <fec.,  and  concluding 
with  brigade  and  divisional  field-days  and  great  manoeuvres. 
In  1873,  445  infantry  battalions,  238  squadrons,  93  sotniaa 
of  Cossacks,  and  828  guns  were  thus  assembled  at  th« 
various  camps  of  instruction,  the  largest  of  which  were  at, 
Warsaw,  where  nearly  50,000  men  were  collected;  and  at 
Erasnoe  Selo,  near  St  Petersburg,  where  about  30,000  men, 
principally  of  the  guard,  were  encamped. 

The  Russian  guards,  selected  as  they  are  witli  care  froji\ 
the  vast  military  population  of  the  empire,  are  perhaps  thq 
finest  body  of  men  in  Europe  ;  and  with  their  brilliant  and 
various  uiiiforms,  relieved  by  the  Oriental  picturesquenesij 
of  the  Cossack  squadrons,  certainly  present  the  most 
gorgeous  and  imposing  military  display  to  be  seen  any- 
where. They  have  many  special  privileges,  and  all  officeT<i 
of  the  guards  rank  two  grades  higher  than  the  correspond- 
ing ones  of  the  line.  The  ordinary  line  soldier  is  rathej 
below  the  average  of  European  armies  both  in  phj^ique 
and  intelligence ;  but  he  is  generally  a  good  marcher, 
capable  of  enduring  great  hardship  and  fatigue,  and  is 
good-natured,  cheerful,  obedient  by  instinct  and  habit,  and 
imbued  with  a  certain  religious  and  superstitious  loyalty, 
which  is  always  apowerful  motor,  and  at  times  can  be  excited 
to  fanaticism.  Of  all  their  commanders,  Suwaroff  knew 
best  how  to  appeal  to  this  semi-barbarons  and  superstitious 
instinct,  and  to  this  he  owed  much  of  his  extraordinary 
influence  and  brilliant  successes.  Generally,  however,  the 
Russian's  strength  lies  rather  in  endurance  than  action  ;  no 
army,  the  British  perhaps  excepted,  fights  so  stubbornly 
and  will  endure  such  heavy  losses  without  flinching. 
Hence  the  most  bloody  battles  in  modem  history  have 
been  those  fought  against  Russian  troops, — Zonidorf  and 
Kunnersdorf  in  Frederick's  wars,  Eylan  and  Borodino  in 
Napoleon's  time.  Outwardly  the  discipline  is  good,  though 
the  intercourse  between  men  and  officers  retains  somewhat 
of  that  mixture  of  familiarity  and  servileness  characterist'-: 
of  a  stage  not  far  removed  from  slavery ;  but  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  it  is  of  the  kind  that  will  withstand 
the  strain  of  war,  or  gives  the  officers  that  moral  influence 
which  alone  tells  in  moments  of  danger  or  discouragement. 
The  non-existence  of  a  class  corresponding  to  the  lesser 
nobility  of  Gerinany  or  the  gentry  of  England  has  always 
made  the  officering  of  the  Russian  army  a  matter  of  peculiar 
difficulty.  The  stalf  and  scientific  corps  are  largely  officered 
by  foreigners,  mostly  Germans  ;  in  the  infantry  the  want 
is  supplied  to  a  certain  extent  by  promotion  from  the 
ranks.  The  Russian  army,  like  the  na€on,  is  in  a  transi- 
tional state.  The  liberation  of  the  serfs  was  a  vast  con- 
stitutional change  which  could  not  make  itself  fully  felt  in 
less  than  a  generation,  and  which  afl'ects  the  army  as  well 
as  the  nation.  ■  The  introduction  of  personal  service,  apphed 
to  all  classes,  must  materially  alter  its  character.  The 
Russian  Government,  fully  alive  tcrthe  present  defects  of 
the  army,  and  also  to  its  importance  as  a  means  of  raising, 
educating,  and  disciplining  the  nation,  is  using  every  endea- 
vour to  instruct  and  improve  the  soldier.  Regimer.tal 
schools  have  been  established  throughout  the  army,  at  which 
the  soldier  is  taught,  either  by  or  under  the  immediate 
supervision  of  his  officers,  for  many  hours  a  day  during  the 
long  winter  months.  Higher  class  schools  are  also  formed 
for  the  instruction  of  non-commissioned  officers,  where  they 
receive  not  only  a  military  edncation,  embracing  tactics,  miii- 
tary  history,  field  fortification,  <fec.,  but  also  a  general  educa^ 
tion  which  qualifies  them,  on  leaving  the  army,  to  become, 
as  many  do,  teachers  in  the  national  schools,  or  to  fill  civil 
appointments.  The  physical  training  of  the  soldier  is  also 
attended  to ;  gymnastics  of  all  kinds  are  constantly  ptao- 
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tised,  and  with  such  effect  that  the  Russian  soldier  contrasts 
very  markedly  with  the  awtward,  ungainly  peasant 

The '  military  power  of  Russia  has  been  vastly  increased 
of  late  years  by  the  construction  of  the  great  strategic  lines 
of  railway  which  npw  traverse  the  empire  in  all  directions, 
and  enable  het  to  concentrate  her  vast  resources  with  ease 
and  quickness.  The  immense  extent  of  the  empire  has 
hitherto  been  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  full  development 
of  her  power.  In  1854-56  the  efforts  made  to  hold  the 
Crimea  exhausted  Russia  more  completely  than  a  series  of 
defeats  in  the  heart  of  the  empire  could  have  done.  For 
every  man  who  actually  reached  the  Crimea  four  were 
expended  on  the  road  f-rum  sickness  and  fatigue,  and  the 
total  losses  suffered  in  this  war  were  estimated  at  the 
enormous  amount  of  450,000  men.  Now  reinforcements 
can  be  brought  with  ease  by  rail  from  the  most  distant 
provinces,  and  for  a  conceuti-atiou  on  her  south-western 
frontiers  she  has  four  distinct  main  lines  of  railway,  con- 
nected by  branch  ones  with  every  important  military 
station.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Prussia  and 
Austria  watch  with  uneasiness  the  development  of  the 
military  i-esources  of  their  powerful  neighbour. 

Italian  Abmt. 

The  old  Piedmontese  law  of  conscription  is  the  basis  of 
the  present  military  organisation  of  Italy,  as  its  constitu- 
tion is  of  the  constitution  of  the  new  kingdom.  The 
Piedmontese  have  long  borne  a  high  reputation  among 
southern  nations  for  their  military  qualities.  The  dukes 
of  Savoy  have  played  a  not  unimportant  part  in  history, 
and  showed  special  ability  in  preserving  the  independence 
of  their  small  kingdom  between  two  such  powerful  neigh- 
bours as  Franco  and  Austria.  During  the  wars  of  the 
French  Revolution  Piedmont  was  temporarily  absorbed  into 
the  French  republic  ;  but  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia  was 
restored  in  1815.  Various  causes  combined  to  place  Pied- 
mont at  the  head  of  the  national  and  liberal  movement 
which  agitated  Italy  during  the  ensuing  thirty  years,  and 
bring  her  in  direct  antagonism  to  Austria.  Charles  Albert, 
her  then  ruler,  had  paid  great  attention  to  the  army,  and 
when  Italy  rose  against  Austria  in  1848  he  took  the  field 
with  an  excellent  force  of  nearly  70,000  men.  At  the 
outset  fortune  favoured  the  arms  of  Italy ;  but  the  genius 
and  energy  of  Radetsky,  the  veteran  Austrian  commander, 
soon  turned  the  tide,  and  in  the  summer  of  1849  the 
JHedmontese  army  was  decisively  defeated  at  Novarra,  and 
her  king  compelled  to  sue  for  peace.  Charles  Albert  abdi- 
cated in  favour  of  his  son  Victor  Emanuel,  a  prince  who 
had  already  distinguished  himself  by  his  personal  gallantry 
in  the  field.  Under  his  care  the  army  soon  recovered  its 
efficiency,  and  the  force  which  joined  the  allied  armies  in 
the  Crimea  attracted  general  admiration  from  the  excellence 
of  its  organisation,  equipment,  and  discipline.  In  1859 
Piedmont  again  took  up  arms  against  Austria  for  the  libe- 
ratisn  of  Italy ;  but  this  time  she  had  the  powerful  assist- 
ance of  France,  and  played  but  a  subordinate  part  herself. 
In  this  campaign  the  Sardinian  army  was  composed  of  one 
cavalry  and  five  infantry  divisions,  and  numbered  about 
60,000  combatants.  By  the  peace  of  Villa  Franca,  Italy, 
with  the  exception  of  Venetia,  was  freed  from  the  Au.strians, 
^d  Lombardy  was  added  to  Piedmont.  The  revolutionary 
^mpaign  of  Garibaldi  in  the  following  year  united  the 
whole  peninsula  under  the  rule  of  Victor  Emanuel,  and 
01 1866,  when  Italy  for  the  third  time  took  .up  arms  against 
Austria — this  time  as  the  ally  of  Prussia — her  forces  had 
risen  to  nearly  450,000,  of  whom  about  270,000  actually 
took  the  field.  But  in  quality  these  were  far  from  being 
equal  to  the  old  Redmontese  army;  and  the  northern 
irmy,  u&der  the  personal  .command  of  the  king,  waa  de- 
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featea  at  Cnstozza  by  a  much  smaller  force  under  the 
Archduke  Albrecht  of  Austria.  Since  1866  the  army  has 
been  somewhat  reduced,  but  increased  care  given  to  its 
organisation  and  training,  and  in  manoeuvring  power  it 
now  stands  high  among  the  armies  of  Europe. 

The  existing  organisation  of  the  Italian  army  is  deter- 
mined by  the  laws  of  1873.  Every  Italian  ia  liable  tc 
personal  service  from  the  age  of  18  to  40.  Substitu- 
tion (except  in  the  case  of  brothers)  and  exemption  by 
payment  are  abolished.  Absolute  exemption  is  only 
allowed  to  such  as  are  physically  unfit  for  service.  Partial 
exemptions  are  allowed  to  only  sons  of  widows,  supports 
of  families,  itc,  who  are  passed  at  once  into  the  local 
militia  without  serving  in  the  army.  Temporary  exemp- 
tions or  "  adjournments "  may  be  granted  for  three  suc- 
cessive years  on  urgent  personal  or  family  reasons.  The 
remainder  of  the  annual  contingent  is  divided  by  lot  into 
two  classes.  The  first  class  serve  eight  years  in  the  army, 
four  in  the  active  militia,,  and  the  rest  of  their  time  in  the 
local  militia.  Of  the  eight  years  in  the  army,  three  in  the 
infantry  and  five  in  the  cavalry  are  usually  spent  with  the 
colours;  the  remainder  on  furlougL  .Further,  the  Minister 
of  War  has  the  power  to  send  home  on  furlough,  after  a 
year's  service  only,  young  men  of  exceptional  character  or 
intelligence,  school  teachers,  artists,  (fee.  The  second  class 
are  liable  to  service  in  the  several  forces  for  the  same  periods, 
but  are  considered  as  on  unlimited  furlough,  and  only  sub- 
jected to  six  months'  training.  One-year  volunteers  are 
received  on  the  same  conditions  as  in  other  armies.  The 
numbers  of  the  first  class  contingent  are  determined  annu 
ally  by  law,  and  are  distributed  among  the  districts  and 
cantons  according  to  the  number  of  men  found  fit  for 
service.  This  is  estimated  at  from  90,000  to  95,000;  and 
the  contingent  of  the  first  class  was  fixed  in  1872  and  1873 
at  65,000.  The  war  strength  of  the  army,  exclusive  of 
local  or  "  sedentary  "  militia,  is  estimated  at  750,000,  of 
whom  375,000  are  in  the  active  army,  or  first  line;  250,000 
in  the  active  militia,  or  second  line;  and  125,000  in  the 
depSts.     The  peace  establishment  is  fixed  at  200,000. 

The  Italian  army  consists  of  80  regiments  of  the  line, 
10  of  hersaglieri  (riflemen),  20  regiments  of  cavalry,  10  of 
artillery,  and  2  of  engineers'  A  regiment  of  the  Une  con- 
sists of  3  battalions  of  4  companies  each,  and  numbers 
about  1500  men  on  peace  and  3000  men*on  war  footing. 
Elight  of  the  existing  regiments  are  gienadiers.  The 
hersaglieri  are  formed  in  regiments  of  four  battalions 
each,  and  are  picked  troops,  armed  with  a  shorter  rifle,  and 
especially  trained  to  traverse  long  distances  at  a  nm. 
They  are  frequently  used  in  conjunction  with  cavalry,  and 
it  is  proposed  to  relieve  them  of  their  Knapsacks,  to  in- 
crease their  mobility  still  further.  The  cavalry  consists  of 
5  regiments  of  the  line,  7  of  lancers,  7  of  Light  horse,  and 
1  of  guides.  Each  regiment  has  six  squadrons,  with  a 
war  strength  of  150  horses  per  squadron.  Of  those  squad- 
rons, two  are  intended  to  be  detached  to  the  infantrj- 
divisions  in  war  time,  while  the  remaining  four  form  the 
corps  cavalry.  The  artillery  comprises  1 0  regiments  of 
field  artillery,  and  4  of  garrison  artillery,  besides  a  certain 
number  of  coast  and  artificer  companies.  A  regiment  of 
field  artillery  consists  of  10  batteries  of  8  guns  each,  and 
3  companies  of  artillery  train.  A  regiment  of  garrison 
artillery  consists  of  15  companies.  The  engineers  consist 
of  a  separate  staff  of  officers,  and  2  regiments,  each  divided 
into  4  companies  of  pontoniers,  16  of  sappers^  and  3  of 
engineer  train.  In  addition  to  the  above  field  organisation, 
every  regiment  of  cavalry,  infantry,  artillery,  or  engineers 
has  a  dep6t,  which  in  peace  time  is  maintained  on  cadre 
establishment  only,  but  in  war  is  completed  .^rom  the 
surplus  furlough  men,  and  replaces  casualties  in  the  field 
army. 
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The  total  strength  of  the  Italian  active  army  on  pe!\ce 
and  war  footing  is  approximately  as  follows  : — 

Peace,  War. 

Infantry,  80  Regiments 128,000  '  245,000 

BersagUeri,  10    ,  „(     \  18,000  36,000 

Cavalry,  20             „_ 18,000  21,000 

Artillery,  10  Field  Regiments, 11,000  21,000 

„         ^4  Garrison      „       6,000  13,000 

lEngineers,  2  Regiments, 4,000  ^  7,000 

■Train,  3                , 2,500  10,000 

Staff  Administration,  4c., 8,500  8,000 

191,000  861,000 

In  war  time  this  force  is  organised  in  20  divisions, 
fonning  10  army  corps, — each  corps  comprised  of  24  in- 
fantry battalions,  4  bersaglieri  battalions,  2  cavalry  regi- 
ments, and  10  field  batteries,  giving  a  fighting  strength 
of  28,000  infantry,  2000  cavalry,  and  80  guns.  ■  The 
corps  and  divisional  organisation  is  not  permanent  in  peace 
time ;  but  the  divisional  staffs  are  kept  up  in  those  of  1 6 
territorial  and  4  active  divisions  maintained  in  peace. 

The  depdts  and  active  militia,  or  second  line  of  troops, 
are  maintained  in  cadre  only  in  peace  time  ;  the  dep6ts 
on  mobilisation  are  raised  to  a  strength  of  125,000,  or  a 
third  of  the  active  army.  For  the  militia  the  cadres  of  960 
companies  of  infantry,  60  companies  of  bersaglieri,  10  of 
engineers,  and  60  of  artillery,  are  formed  in  peace  time. 
On  mobilisation  these  will  give  a  force  of  about  2.'50,000 
men,  of  whom  200,000,  with  40  batteries  or  320  guns, 
could  take  the  field  if  necessary.  The  local  or  "  sedentary  " 
militia  is  not  organised  in  peace  time,  and  is  only  called 
out  in  the  last  extremity,  corresponding  generally  to  the 
landsturm  of  Germany. 

The  kingdom  of  Italy  \s  divided  into  1 G  "  territorial 
divisions,"  and  these  again  .are  subdivided  into  "districts," 
of  which  there  are  62,  each  comprising  one  or  more  of  the 
80  provinces  of  the  kingdom.  These  districts  are  under 
the  supervision  of  a  colonel  or  lieutenant-colonel,  whose 
duties  correspond  generally  to  those  of  the  commander  of 
the  landwehr  battalion  districts  in  Prussia.  He  has  under 
him  a  staff,  and  the  cadres  of  from  1  to  6  companies, 
forming  the  depots  of  the  active  army  in  peace  time,  and 
in  war  furnishing  each  the  cadres  for  one  militia  battalion. 
He  superintends  the  first  iastruction  and  forwarding  of 
the  annual  contingent  of  recruits  for  the  army,  and  the 
periodical  training  of  the  men  belonging  to  the  second 
class,  who  are  on  permanent  furlough. 

The  Italian  army  is  composed  of  very  various  materials, 
and  in  its  reorganisation  it  has  been  the  object  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  blend  these  together  as  much  as  possible.  Going 
fexactly  contrary  to  the  Prussian  principle  of  localisation,  the 
kingdom  is  divided  into  five  "  zones,"  and  special  arrange- 
ments are  made  to  provide  that  each  regiment  shall  receive 
recruits  in  due  proportion  from  all  five  of  these.  The  Pied- 
montese  are  a  hardy,  athletic  race,  superior,  perhaps,  to  any 
in  Europe  in  power  of  work  and  endurance  of  fatigue,  pri- 
vations, and  hardships.  They  are  temperate,  intelligent, 
and  combine  a  certain  natural  independence  with  a  tradi- 
tional respect  for  their  princes  and  aristocracy,  which 
makes  them  docile  and  amenable  to  discipline.  The 
aristocracy  of  North  Italy,  like  that  of  England,  has  always 
associated  itself  with  the  welfare  and  progress  of  the 
country,  and  deservedly  kept  the  respect  of  all  classes,  and 
furnishes  an  excellent  class  of  oflicers  to  the  army.  The 
southern  Italian,  on  the  other  hand,  is  generally  indolent, 
and  incapable  of  much  exertion,  physical  or  mental ;  occa- 
sionally roused  to  enthusiasm,  but  wanting  in  steadiness 
of  ofearacter ;  usually  either  bigoted  and  a  slave  to  his 
priest,  or  a  free-thinker,  with  little  respect  for  any  authority 
human  or  divine.  Since  enervated  and  lorurious  Rome 
fell  before  the  more  vigorous  northerner,  the  southern 
Italian  has  shown  but  little  military  spirit.     Whether, the' 
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amalgamation  of  the  various  races  will  raise  the  whole  army 
to  the  level  of  the  Piedmontese,  ior  lower  the  old  Pied- 
montese  army  to  the  level  of  the  others,  is  a  problerf 
which  can  only  be  solved  practically;  but  one  may  fairly 
hope  that  the  new  national  life  which  is  dawning  on  Italy 
will  restore  to  its  inhabitants  something  of  the  qualitie* 
shich  once  madejRome  mistress  of  (te  world.' 

Spantbh  Army. 

Spain,  once  the  proudest  of  nations,  has  been  brought  so 
low  by  years,  of  misrule  and  anarchy  that  she  can  scarcely 
now  be  classed  among  the  powers  of  Europe ;  and  the  army 
which  onder  Charles  V.,  the  Duke  of  Alba,  and  the  Con- 
stable of  Bourbon  had  proved  itself  so  formidable,  has 
been  reduced  to  a  state  of  disorganisation  that  makes  any 
detailed  notice  of  it  impoesible.  The  martial  spirit  of  old 
Spain,  roused  by  the  protracted  struggle  with  the  Moors,' 
and  fanned  by  the  exploits  of  the  Cid  and  the  successes' 
of  Ferdinand  of  Castile,  culminated  in  the  reigns  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  and  of  their  successor,  Charles  V.  At 
the  end  of  the  15th  and  beginning  of  the  16th  century 
the  Spanish  army  was  renowned  throughout  Europe ; 
while  the  discoveries  of  Columbus  and  the  conquests  of 
Cortes  and  Pizarro  had  extended  her  power  and  the  fame 
of  her  arms  to  the  New  'World.  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova, 
Ferdinand's  "  great  captain,"  was  the  creator  of  the  Spanish 
infantry,  which,  modelled  originally  on  that  of  the  Swiss, 
soon  eclipsed  the  latter,  and  became  in  its  turn  the  model 
for  other  nations.  More  heavily  armed  than  the  Swiss,  it 
trusted,  like  them,  to  massive  formations  and  the  irresistible 
weight  of  its  attack.  During  the  1 6th  century  the  Spanish 
infantry  maintained  its  reputation,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
close  of  the  century  that  its  renown  began  to  fade,  before 
the  new  school  of  Maurice  of  Nassau,  and  that  the  deep 
masses  of  the  "Spanish  brigade"  gave  way  to  the  smaller 
and  more  mobOe  formations  of  the  Netherland  ordon- 
nance.  Under  the  disastrous  reigns  of  the  last  princes  of 
the  house  of  Austria  the  army  rapidly  degenerated,  and 
when  Phi  Lip  'V.  ascended  the  throne  in  1700  it  scarcely 
amounted  to  15,000  men.  During  the  18th  century  it 
was  largely  augmented,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  French' 
revolution  numbered  about  120,000  of  all  arms.  But 
though  formidable  in  numbers,  it  was  no  longer  so  in  quality ; 
and  throughout  the  long  war  with  Napoleon  it  distinguished 
itself  principally  by  its  uniform  ill  success,  and  the  haste 
with  which  it  abandoned  even  the  strongest  positions. 
After  the  peace  the  army  was  reorganised,  and  efforts  were 
made  to  improve  its  general  condition.  But  the  series  of 
civil  wars,  or  of  risings  in  which  the  army  was  a  principsJ 
actor,  thwarted  all  such  attempts.  When  Isabella  was 
driven  from  the  throne  in  1868  the  army  espoused  different 
sides,  the  bulk  of  the  infantry  joining  Prim  and  the  revolu- 
tionists, while  the  artillery  and  some  of  the  corps  d'elite 
remained  faithful  to  the  queen.  In  1867  the  total  armed 
forces  of  the  kingdom  (including  navy  and  colonial  troops) 
were  fixed  at  200,000.  The  land  forces  in  Spain  itself 
amounted  to  150,000,  of  whom  80,000  belonged  to  the 
regular  army,  and  the  remaining  70,000  were  made  up  of 
carabineros  or  gendarmerie,  guardia  civil,  and  provincial 
militia.  The  law  of  recruiting  passed  in  1870  made  all 
Spaniards  liable  to  service  on  reaching  the  age  of  20, 
and  fixed  the  terms  o'  service  at  four  years  in  the  ranks 
and  two  in  the  reserve.  Sntstitution  by  exchange  of 
nximbers  or  by  rempla^anis,  and  exoneration  by  payment, 
were  sanctioned — the  price  of  the  latter  being  fixed  at  X60. 
In  1872  the  draft  of  a  new  military  law  was  laid  before 
the  Cortes,  by  which  substitution  and  exoneration  were 
abolished,  and  the  annual  contingent  required  to  complete 
the  army  was  to  be  taken  by  position  (according  to  age) 
OB  the  lists,  instead  of  by  ballot    The  term  ot  tervioe  was 
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axed  at  seven  years, — three  to  b&  passed  in  the  army,  tv.  o 
in  the  first  reserve,  and  two  in  the  second  reserve;  the 
first  reserve  being  liable  to  bo  called  out  at  any  time  to 
complete  the  active  army,  but  the  second  reserve  only  in 
case  of  war,  and  by  a  vote  of  the  Cortea  The  abdication 
of  King  Aniadeus,  however,  prevented  the  carrying  out  of 
the  contemplated  reorganisation  of  the  army. 

The  contrast  between  the  conduct  of  the  Spanish  soldiers 
and  of  the  Spanish  people  during  the  Peninsular  war  pre- 
sents a  curious  problem.  At  the  very  time  that  tlio  armies 
of  Spain  were  dispersed  on  every  occasion,  often  almost 
without  firing  a  shot,  the  people  were  signalising  them- 
selves by  the  heroic  defence  of  their  towns,  and  by  carry- 
ing on  a  desperate  guerilla  warfare  that  nothing  could 
subdue.  The  Sjianiard  possesses  many  of  the  highest 
qualities  of  a  soktier:  he  is  hardy,  temperate,  individually 
brave,  high-spirited,  and  independent ;  and  tliough  naturally 
indolent  and  idle,  is  easily  roused,  and  capable  of  great 
heroism,  as  well  as  of  sustained  exertion.  Yet  this  people, 
when  brought  together,  form  without  exception  the  worst 
soldiers  of  Europe.  They  are  impatient  of  discipline  and 
restraint,  and  as  easily  discouraged  as  they  are  excited; 
end  that  mutual  confidence  in  one  another  and  in  their 
leaders,  which  alone  gives  moral  strength  to  a  mass  of  men, 
is  altogether  wanting.  How  much  of  this  may  be  duo  to 
the  "want  of  good  leaders  may  be  a  question ;  but  discipline 
must  always  be  the  basis  of  all  military  efficiency,  and  of 
discipline  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  neither  the  soldiers 
aor  the  people  of  Spain  have  anv  idea 

PORTUOtTESE  ABMY. 

The  existing  army  dates  from  the  Peninsular  war,  when 
a  considerable  force  of  Portuguese,  at  one  time  exceeding 
60,000  men,  was  organised  under  Marshal  Beresford. 
Trained  and  partly  officered  by  English  officers,  it  proved 
itself  not  unworthy  of  its  allies,  and  bore  its  full  share  in 
the  series  of  campaigns  and  battles  by  which  the  French 
were  ultimately  expelled  from  Spain.  At  the  peace  the 
army  numbered  about  50,000  infantry  and  5000  cavalry, 
formed  on  the  English  model,  and  all  in  the  highest  state 
of  efficiency.  This  force  was  reduced  in  1821,  under  the 
new  constitutional  government,  to  about  one-half.  By  the 
present  law  of  military  organisation,  passed  in  18G4,  the 
strength  of  the  army  is  fixed  at  30,000  men  on  peace 
footing,  and  08,000  on  war  footing.  The  number  under 
arms,  however,  has  never  approached  this;  and  in  1869 
the  actual  strength  and  composition  of  the  armv  was  as 
follows : — 

Ofiicert.        Men. 

8  Regiments  (of  9  companies  each)  infantry 

of  the  Line 683  9218 

9  Battalions  of  Rifles 314  8^68 

8  Regiments  of  Lancers  and  Dragoons, ....  244  2'2.')3 

3            „            Artillery 107  1278 

1  Battalion  of  Engineers, 3  317 

Staff  and  Administrative  Troops, 194  106 

The  number  of  troops  in  the  Portuguese  colonies  amounted 
to  8500  infantry  and  artillery,  besides  a  reserve  of  9500 
men. 

The  army  is  raised  partly  oy  conscription  and  partly  by 
voluntary  enlistment,  more  than  one-half  being  obtained 
by  the  latter  method.  Exemption  may  be  purchased  by 
the  payment  of  a  fixed  sum,  amounting  to  about  X80.  The 
time  of  service  is  eight  years,  of  which  five  are  spent  in 
the  regular  army  and  three  in  the  militia.  The  Portuguese 
have  distinguished  themselves  rather  by  naval  enterprise 
than  as  soldiers.  Physically  they  are  inferior  to  the 
Spaniards;  but  they  are  more  amenable  to  discipline,  and 
proved  themselves  far  more  valuable  and  trustworthy 
auxiliaries  in  the  long  Peninsular  struggle 


Dutch  Army. 

The  military  power  of  the  "  United  Provinces  "  dates  its 
rise  from  the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  when,  after  a 
long  and  sanguinary  struggle,  they  succeeded  in  emancipat- 
ing themselves  from  the  yoke  of  Spain  :  and  in  the  follow- 
ing century  it  received  considerable  development  in  con- 
sequence of  the  wars  they  had  to  maintain  against  Louis 
XlV..  In  1702  they  had  in  their  pay  upwards  of  100,000 
men,  exclusive  of  30,000  in  the  service  of  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company.  At  the  beginning  of  the  wars  of  the 
French  Revo'ution  the  army  had  fallen  to  36,000  men. 
In  1795  Holland  was  conquere/i  by  the  French  under 
Pichcgru,  and  in  the  course  of  the  changes  which  ensutd 
the  army  was  entirely  reorganised,  and  under  French  direc- 
tion bore  its  share  in  the  great  wars  of  the  empire.  In 
1814  Holland  was  relieved  of  the  yoke  of  France,  and  in 
the  following  year,  her  armies,  under  the  gallant  Prince  of 
Orange,  fought  side  by  side  with  the  British  at  Waterloo. 
At  the  peace  of  1815  the  Belgian  provinces,  subject 
before  the  war  to  Austria,  were  annexed  to  Holland,  and 
the  whole  formed  into  a  constitutional  kingdom ;  but  the 
union  between  the  northern  and  southern  provinces  of  the 
Netherlands  was  dissolved  by  the  Belgian  revolution  of 
1830,  and  in  1839  Belgium  was  finally  acknowledged  as 
an  independent  kingdom. 

The  military  forces  of  the  Netherlands  consist  of  a  home 
or  regular  army,  a  colonial  army,  and  a  militia.  The 
regular  army  is  in  theory  raised  by  conscription,  five  years 
being  the  term  of  service,  but  substitutes  are  allowed,  and 
a  great  part  of  the  force  under  arms  are  volunteers,  the 
conscripts  being  drilled  for  ten  months  only,  and  then  sent 
home  on  furlough,  subject  to  six  weeks'  annual  training. 
The  colonial  army  is  raised  entirely  by  voluntary  enlist- 
ment.  The  infantry  of  the  regular  army  consists  ol  8 
regiments  of  the  line,  each  of  4  active  and  1  depot  bat- 
talion, a  regiment  of  guards,  composed  of  2  battalions  of 
chasseurs  and  2  of  grenadiers,  and  a  battalion  of  in- 
struction. A  battalion  consists  of  5  companies,  of  a 
peace  strength  of  about  100  men,  and  a  war  strength  of 
200.  The  cavalry  consists  of  4  regiments  of  hussars,  each 
regiment  having  6  squadrons,  viz.,  4  field,  1  reserve, 
and  1  depot.  The  strength  of  a  squadron  in  time  of 
peace  is  about  100  men,  in  time  of  war  about  200.  The 
artillery  consists  of  5  regiments,  viz.,  1  field,  3  garrison, 
and  1  of  horse  artillery.  The  field  artillery  regiment  has 
14  active  batteries  of  6  guns  each,  and  1  depot  company; 
the  horse  artillery  Las  4  active  batteries  and  1  dep6t ; 
the  garrison  regiments  have  each  14  companies,  of  which 
1  is  for  torpedoes  and  1  instructional  The  engineers 
consist  of  a  scientific  staff,  and  1  battalion  of  sappers  and 
miners.  The  war  strength  of  the  Dutch  army  in  1872 
was  as  follows  : — 

Staff  and  Administration, 176 

Infantry,  43,010 

Cavalry 4,259 

Artillery 11,166 

Engineers,  1,115 

ToUl, 69,725 

with  108  guns.    The  colonial  army,  numbered  about  28,000 
men, — 13,000  Europeans,  and  15,000  natives. 

The  militia,  or  garde  civique,  is  divided  into  two  classes: 
the  first,  or  active  militia,  numbering  about  26,000;  the 
second,  oj  resting  militia,  about  61,000.  The  whole  are 
organised  in  battalions  according  to  locality.  They  are 
generally  well  clothed  and  armed,  and  of  fair  physique,  but 
are  very  badly  drilled.  The  men  of  the  regular  army  are 
well  drilled,  and  sturdy  and  robust,  though  rather  smalL 
They  have  had  the  advantage  of  the  services-  of  many 
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Prussian  officers  as  instructors,  and  a  large  camp  of  in- 
stmction  is  formed  annually.  The  officers  are  mainly 
supplied  from  the  military  academy  at  Breda,  and  are  of 
the  upper  classes ;  promotions  from  the  ranks  are  very 
rara 

Belgian  Aemy. 

By  a  law  passed  in  1868  the  strength  of  the  Belgian 
army  was  fixed  at  100,000  men  on  war  footing,  and  40,000 
in  time  of  peace.  It  is  formed  by  conscription,  to  which 
every  able-bodied  male  is  liable  on  completing  his  19th 
year.  Substitution,  however,  is  permitted,  and  substitutes 
or  volunteers  actually  form  a  large  part  of  the  army.  The 
annual  contingent  is  12,000  men.  The  period  of  service 
is  eight  years,  of  which  two-thirds  are  pa-ssed  on  furlough  ; 
the  actual  time  in  the  ranks  has  recently  been  increased 
from  twenty-six  to  thirty  months  for  the  infantry ;  in  the 
other  services  it  is  three  years.  The  infantry  consists  of 
1  regiment  of  carabineers,  3  of  chasseurs,  1  of  grenadiers, 
and  14  of  the  Une.  Each  regiment  has  3  field  and  1 
reserve  battalion  of  four  companies  each,  the  latter  in  cadre 
only  in  peace  time.  The  cayaZry  consists  of  4  regiments  of 
chasseurs  and  4  of  lancers,  each  of  four  field  and  one  depot 
squadron.  The  chasseurs  form  on  mobilisation  the  divi- 
sional cavalry,  the  lancers  the  reserve  cavalry.  The  artillery 
is  formed  in  4  regiments,  and  numbers  34  field  and  6 
reserve  batteries  of  6  guns  each.  The  engineers  are 
organised  in  1  regiment  of  3  battalions  (four  companies 
each),  and  5  special  companies,  viz.,  two  telegraph,  one 
railway  and  one  pontoon,  and  one  of  artificers.  On  mobili- 
sation the  army  forms  two  army  corps,  each  of  two  infantry 
divisions  and  a  reserve  of  cavalry  and  artillery,  and  number- 
ing 26  battalions,  16  squadrons,  and  96  guns. 

Besides  the  standing  army  there  is  a  civic  militia  {garde 
tuUionale),  available  for  the  defence  of  the  country  in  time 
of  war.  This  force,  which  numbers  125,000  men  without, 
and  400,000  men  with  the  reserve,  is  formed  of  all  citizens 
between  21  and  40  able  to  bear  arms,  but  is  only 
organised  in  the  large  towns  and  fortresses.  In  time  of 
peace  it  is  under  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  but  in  time 
of  war  under  the  Ministry  of  War. 

The  organisation  of  the  Belgian  army  was  subjected 
to  a  practical  test  in  1870,  when  it  was  suddenly  mobil- 
ised  and  placed  in  observation  on  the  frontier.  The  re- 
sults were  not  satisfactory.  The  actual  numbers  fell 
considerably  short  of  the  estimated  ones,  and  of  the 
men  present  a  large  number  were  quite  unfit  for  service. 
The  number  of  officers  was  altogether  insufficient,  and 
the  army  was  in  many  respects  incompletely  equipped. 
A  biU  for  the  reorganisation  of  the  army,  based  on  com- 
pulsory personal  service,  was  introduced  in  1871,  and 
adopted  in  principle  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
commission  appointed  to  examine  it.  But  public  opinion 
pronounced  so  decidedly  against  the  abolition  of  substitu- 
tion that  Government  gave  way,  and  the  bQl  was  with- 
drawn. Ultimately,  General  Thiebault  accepted  the  Ministry 
of  War,  and  introduced  a  modified  measure,  which  yielded 
the  disputed  poiut  of  substitution,  and  contented  itsjlf  with 
additional  guarantees  for  the  character  and  quality  of  the 
substitutes,  and  reform  in  various  branches  of  army 
administration.  In  a  rich  and  enterprising  commercial 
country  like  Belgium  personal  service  would  naturally  fall 
peculiarly  heavily ;  but,  further  than  that,  a  not  inconsider- 
able portion  of  the  inhabitants  are  opposed  to  the  main- 
tenance of  any  standing  army.  The  Belgians  are  not  a 
military  nation;  the  martial  spirit  which  once  made  them 
a  match  for  the  trained  soldiers  of  the  most  powerful  and 
warlike  kingdom  of  Europe,  seeips  to  have  given  place  to 
mercantile  instincts  and  industrial  pursuits.  The  troops 
that  fought  at  Waterloo  alongside  the  British  did  little  to 


raise  Belgium's  military  reputation,  some  having  deserted 
the  battle-field  in  the  midst  of .  the  conflict.  The  modem 
Belgian  soldier  is  active,  fairly  intelligent,  and  a  good 
marcher,  but  undersized,  of  inferior  physique,  and  in  most 
respects  a  bad  couy  of  the  French  soldier. 

Danish  Ahmt. 

The  Danish  army,  though  small  in  numbers,  has  always 
been  of  excellent  material,  and  the  gallant  stand  made  in 
1864  against  the  overpowering  forces  of  Austria  and  Prussia 
deservedly  won  the  admiration  of  Europe.  Since  then  she 
has  reorganised  her  army  on  the  principle  of  universal  ser- 
vice; but  has  applied  that  principle  in  a  manner  peculiar 
to  herself,  and  intermediate  between  the  militia  system  of 
Switzerland  and  (he  three-years'  system  of  Germany.  By 
the  law  of  1867  every  Danish  citizen  is  liable  to  serve  in 
the  army  or  navy.  Those  who  have  been  brought  up  as 
sailors,  and  have  served  at  least  eighteen  months  as  such, 
are  inscribed  -on  the  reserve  lists  of  the  navy;  the  rest 
serve  in  the  army.  Service  commences  at  22,  except  in 
the  case  of  volunteere,  who  are  allowed  to  join  at  18. 
The  period  of  service  is  fixed  at  eight  years  in  the  army, 
and  eight  years  in  the  reserve  or  "  reiniorcement"  (for- 
staerkning).  The  actual  service  with  the  colours  is  very 
short,  and  is  divided  into  two  periods.  The  first  or  recruit's 
course  of  instruction,  which  aU  must  go  through,  lasts  for 
six  months  in  the  infantry,  five  in  the  guard,  field  artillery, 
and  engineers,  and  nine  and  a  half  in  the  cavalry.  The 
second  course  lasts  for  nine  months  in  the  infantry,  eleven 
in  the  cavalry,  and  one  year  in  the  artillery  and  engineers, 
and  is  confined  to  those  who  are  considered  insufliciently 
trained,  to  non-commissioned  officers  selected  for  promotion, 
and  to  a  certain  number,  selected  by  lot,  who  are  retained 
to  complete  the  cadres  and  carry  on  garrison  duties.  In  the 
infantry  the  bulk  of  the  recruits  are  sent  home  after  the 
first  six  months,  about  one-third  to  one-fourth  remaining  for 
the  second  term.  On  the  other  hand,  the  great  majority  of 
the  cavalry,  and  almost  the  whole  of  the  field  artillery,  are 
retained  for  the  second  period,  and  thus  receive  respectively 
twenty  and  seventeen  months'  training.  For  every  three 
months  of  service  in  excess  of  the  six  months'  course,  one 
year  is  deducted  from  the  period  of  service  in  the  reserva 
Those  who  were  sent  home  after  six  months  are  called  out 
again  for  a  supplementary  course  of  six  weeks  during  their 
second  year,  which  is  passed  at  the  camp  of  instruction 
at  Hald,  near  Viborg,  where  from  8000  to  10,000  men 
are  annually  assembled  for  large  manoeuvres. 

The  Danish  army  is  organised  territorially,  the  kingdom 
being  divided  into  five  brigade  districts,  each  of  which  is 
again  subdivided  into  two  regimental  districts.  A  brigade 
consists  of  two  infantry  regiments,  each  of  two  line  and 
one  reserve  battaUon,  and  a  cavalry  regiment  The 
infantry  regiments  draw  their  contingent  of  recruits  from 
the  corresponding  regimental  districts,  the  two  line  bat- 
talions taking  it  by  turns  annually  to  receive  and  train  the 
whole  of  the  recruits  for  the  regiment.  The  cavalry  are 
recruited  from  the  brigade  districts,  and  the  guard,  artil- 
lery, and  engineers  from  the  kingdom  generally.  After 
remaining  for  four  years  on  the  lists  of  the  line  regiments, 
the  conscripts  are  transferred  for  the  remaining  four  years 
to  the  reserve  battalions,  in  which  they  have  to  perform 
one  course  of  training,  the  reserve  battalions  being  mobi- 
lised during  four  weeks  annually  for  the  purpose.  The 
Danish  array  thus  consists  of  1  regiment  of  infantry  of 
the  guard  and  10  of  the  line,  each  of  three  battalions — two 
active  and  one  reserve ;  5  regiments  of  cavalry,  each  of 
three  active  and  two  reserve  squadrons  ;  1  regiment  of  field 
artUlery  of  twelve  batteries,  and  1  regiment  of  garrison 
artillery  of  two  battalions ;  1  regiment  of  engineers,  of 
sis  active  and  three  reserve  companies,  and  2  companies 
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of  military  train.  The  total  strength  of  the  army,  exclu- 
sive of  resewes,  is  about  38,000  men ;  the  number  serving 
with  the  colours  varies  according  to  the  time  of  year. 

The  Danish  soldiers  are,  generally  speaking,  a  fine  body 
of  men,  of  considerable  physical  power,  and  inured  to 
hardship  and  rough  living.  They  combine  a  good  deal  of 
northern  stubbomneas  with  the  romance  and  martial  feel- 
ing of  the  old  Scandinavian.  Nursed  in  old  traditions  and 
chivalrous  legends,  the  quiet,  hard-working  Danish  peasant 
has  within  him  a  vein  of  poetry  and  a  sympathy  for  heroic 
deeds  strongly  contrasting  with  his  outward  demeanour. 
He  still  retains  much  of  the  character  of  the  feudal  ages 
— instinctive  respect  and  attachment  to  his  leaders,  and 
implicit  confidence  in  them ;  and  in  the  army  this  feel- 
ing haa  been  strengthened  by  the  local  character  which 
the  regiments  have  always  had,  officers  and  soldiers  serving 
together  for  generations.  The  officers  are  all  drawn  from 
the  upper  class,  and  are  as  a  rule  highly-educated  gentle- 
men ;  they  are  trained  from  an  early  age  at  the  Academy 
at  Copenhagen,  where  the  languages  and  literature  of  all 
countries  are  taught,  as  well  as  purely  scientific  subjects, 
and  undergo  strict  examinations  before  they  pasii  as  cadets. 

Swedish  and  Norwegian  Army. 

Although  the  crowns  of  Sweden  and  Norway  are  now 
permanently  united,  each  country  retains  its  own  govern- 
ment, constitution,  and  laws;  and  the  military  forces  of 
the  two  countries  are  separate  and  difi'erently  organised. 
The  Swedish  army  is  composed  of  three  distinct  classes, — 
the  "  viirfrade,"  or  enlisted  troops,  to  which  belong  the 
royal  guards,  one  regiment  of  hussars,  the  artillery,  and  the 
engineers;  the  "indelta,"  or  national  army,  paid  and  kept  by 
the  landowners,  each  of  ■whom  furnishes  a  certain  number 
of  men,  to  whom,  besides  a  small  annual  pay,  a  cottage 
and  a  piece  of  land  are  allotted  during  the  period  of  service ; 
and  thirdly,  the  "  beraring,"  or  conscription  troops,  drawn 
by  annual  levy  from  the  male  population  between  the 
ages  of  20  and  25  years.  The  "  indelta"  are  called  out 
for  a  month's  training  annually  in  time  of  peace.  Besides 
the  above,  there  is  a  Gothland  militia  force  of  30  com- 
panies of  infantry  and  3  batteries  of  artillery,  numbering 
about  8000  men  ;  these,  however,  are  not  compelled  to 
serve  beyond  the  confines  of  the  isle  of  Gothland,  and 
have  a  separate  command.  The  royal  guards  number 
2240,  the  line  (under  which  is  included  the  "indelta")  about 
25,000  infantry,  5000  cavalry,  5000  artillery  with  234 
guns,  and  1 000  engineers.  The  "  beraring"  amount  to  about 
95,000  of  all  arms.  The  Swedish  troops  are  physically 
the  finest  in  Europe, — powerful,  hardy,  and  brave,  and 
retaining  much  of  the  old  Scandinavian  heroic  spirit;  and, 
though  strictly  a  militia  only,  their  peculiar  aptitude  for 
all  warlike  exercises  would  make  them  formidable  antagon- 
ists, even  to  the  best  trained  armies.  Few  nations  have  so 
brilliant  a  military  history.  Under  Gustavus  Adolphus  in 
the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and  later  under  the  heroic  but  in- 
satiate Charles  XII.,  they  achieved  a  reputation  almost 
unrivalled  in  Europe;  and  their  armies  and  tactics  served 
for  many  years  as  models  to  the  great  military  powers. 

The  military  forces  of  Norway  are  differently  organised, 
and  though  divided  into  line  and  militia,  are  in  fact  purely 
a  militia  force.  By  the  law  of  1867  all  young  men  past 
the  age  of  21  are  liable  to  the  conscription,  with 
exception  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  three  northern  pro- 
vinces, who  are  free  from  all  military  service.  Actually 
the  troops  are  raised  partly  by  voluntary  enlistment  and 
jartly  by  conscription.  The  term  of  service  is  for  ten 
/ears,  divided  into  three  in  the  line,  four  in  the  reserve, 
and  three  in  the  militia  or  "  landvaern."  The  cadres  of 
:he  army  ue  formed  entirely  of  volunteens.     The  young 


men  raised  by  conscription  are  required  to  go  through  a 
recruit's  course  of  forty-two  days,  and  subsequently  a;i 
annual  training  of  twenty-four  days.  «  On  the  Ist  Jauuuiy 
1872  the  troops  of  \he  line  numbered  13,000  men,  tlie 
reserves  19,000,  and  the  landvaern  11,000.  The  l;i:iil- 
vaern  are  only  liable  to  service  within  the  frontiers  of  the 
kingdom. 

Swiss  Aemt. 

The  inhabitants  of  Switzerland  were  always  a  hardy  and 
independent  race,  but  their  high  military  reputation  dates 
from  the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  when  the  com- 
paratively ill-armed  and  untrained  mountaineers  signally 
defeated  Charles  the  Bold  of  Burgundy  and  the  flower  of 
the  chivalry  of  Europe  in  the  battles  of  Oranson,  Morat,  aud 
Nancy.  The  Suabian  war,  towards  the  end  of  that 
century,  and  the  Milanese  war,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
following  one,  added  to  the  fame  of  the  Swiss  infantry,  and 
made  it  the  model  on  which  that  arm  was  formed  al!  over 
Europe.  The  wealthier  countries  vied  with  each  other  in 
hiring  them  as  mercenaries,  and  the  poor  but  warlike  Swiss 
found  the  profession  of  arms  a  lucrative  one.  Whatever 
discredit  may  attach  to  the  soldier  who  sells  his  services  to 
any  country  or  cause,  and  fights  for  money  alone,  the 
Swiss  at  least  have  done  much  to  redeem  the  position  by 
their  unswerving  loyalty  to  their  employers.  The  devot«d 
faithfulness  of  Louis  XVL  's  Swiss  guard  is  proverbial,  and 
has  been  commemorated  with  just  pride  by  their  country- 
men. The  French  Revolutionary  armies  overran  Switzer- 
land, as  they  did  all  the  small  neighbouring  states,  and 
during  Napoleon's  career  she  had  to  submit  to  his  rule,  and 
furnish  her  contingent  to  his  armies.  On  the  fall  of 
Napoleon  she  regained  her  independence,  and  returned  to 
her  old  trade  of  furnishing  soldiers  to  the  sovereigns  and 
powers  of  Europe.  Charles  X.  of  France  had  at  one  time  as 
manyas  17,000  S^ass  Ln  his  pay;  Naples  andRome  had  each 
four  regiments.  The  recruiting  for  these  foreign  services 
was  openly  acknowledged  and  encouraged  by  the  Govern- 
ment. The  young  Swiss  engaged  usually  for  a  period  of 
four  or  six  years ;  they  were  formed  in  separate  regiments, 
officered  by  countrymen  of  their  own,  and  received  a  higher 
rate  of  pay  than  the  national  regiments ;  and  at  the  close 
of  their  engagement  returned  with  their  earnings  to  settle 
down  on  their  paternal  holdings.  A  series  of  revolutions, 
however,  expeUed  them  from  France  and  Italy,  and  recently 
the  advance  of  liberal  ideas,  and  the  creation  of  great 
national  armies  based  on  the  principle  of  personal  8er\'ice, 
has  destroyed  their  occupation.  Switzerland  is  now  remark- 
able in  a  military  sense  as  being  the  only  country  that  main- 
tains no  standing  army  ;  and  the  fact  that,  with  an  annual 
expenditure  of  only  £200,000,  she  shows  a  force  of  200,000 
men,  has  made  her  military  institutions  the  study  of  econo- 
mists and  the  model  for  many  would-be  military  reformers. 
The  13th  article  of  the  constitution  of  1818  forbids 
the  maintenance  of  a  standing  army  within  the  limits 
of  the  confederation ;  but  every  citizen  is  required  to 
bear  arms  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  and  for  this 
purpose  a  certain  military  training  is  given  at  all  schools. 
The  actual  forces  of  the  republic  consist  of  a  militia  divided 
into  three  classes, — the  "  auszug"  ox  elite,  the  reserve,  and 
the  landwehr.  The  strength  of  the  elite  is  fixed  at  3  per 
cent,  of  the  population,  and  that  of  the  reserve  at  1^  per 
cent. ;  the  landwehr  includes  all  who  have  passed  the  elite 
and  reserve  up  to  the  age  of  44r  The  total  service  is 
limited  to  twenty-five  years.  Within  these  conditions  the 
cantons  are  allowed  to  raise  their  contingents  and  distri- 
bute the  service  as  they  please ;  and  it  thus  happens  that 
service  in  the  Uite  lasts  for  five  years  in  some  cantons,  and 
for  fourteen  years  in  others.  Exemption  from  service  is 
j  granted  to  certain  Government  aud   public  officials,  to  the 
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clergy,  surgeons,  ice. ;  all  other  cituieaa  become  liable  on 
attaining  the  age  of  20.  No  substitutes  are  allowed,  and 
any  one  rejected  for  bodily  infirmity,  or  exempted  from 
any  cause,  is  required  to  pay  a  small  tax. 

The  strength  of  the  armed  forces  of  Switzerland  was 
given  aa  follows  in  1872: — 


Staff. 

Infantry 

Rifles  (Scharfachiitzcn) 

Cavalry , 

Artillery 

Engineers  

Administration 


66,649 
6,001 
1,913 
8,262 
1,245 
299 


84,369 


89,078 
3,364 
1,086 
5,350 
1,059 
129 


60,066 


Landwebr.      Tut&l. 


54,334 

4,616 

1,571 

4,643 

743 

74 


841 

160.061 

13,981 

4,570 

18,255 

3,047 

602 


65,981    201,257 


Of  these,  however,  the  landwehr  exist  on  paper  only, 
and  may  be  left  out  of  consideration ;  and  the  available 
force  is  estimated  at  about  105,000,  of  whom  70,000 
belong  to  the  "auszug,"  and  35,000  to  the  reserve. 

The  infantry  are  armed  and  equipped  by  their  cantons, 
the  recruit  himself  having  to  bear  a  portion  of  the  expense. 
Before  being  placed  on  the  rolls  of  the  "auszug"  he  has 
to  undergo  a  training  of  four  weeks  for  the  line,  or  five 
weeks  for  the  rifles  ;  and  subsequently  "n  annual  training 
of  eight  days  while  in  the  elite,  and  six  days  in  the  reserve. 
Practically,  however,  the  elite  are  commonly  called  out 
every  second  year  only,  and  the  training  of  the  reserve  is 
often  omitted  altogether  The  cavalry,  artillery,  and 
engineers  have  a  recruit's  course  of  six  weeks,  and  an  annual 
training  of  (nominally)  a  fortnight ;  but  in  practice  the 
latter  has  been  reduced  to  eight  days  every  second  year. 
The  cavalry  resemble  our  yeomanry,  consisting  of  a 
wealthier  class  of  men,  who  find  their  own  horses  ;  the 
engineers  are  selected  from  men  following  suitable  trades. 
The  whole  army  is  formed  in  six  divisions,  and  annually 
one  or  two  of  these  are  assembled  for  divisional  manoeuvres. 
A  handsome  federal  barrack  for  infantry  and  cavalry  and 
a  permanent  instructional  establishment  exist  at  Thun. 
Officers  are  required  to  go  through  a  six  weeks'  course  at 
this  federal  school,  and  to  attend  one  course  of  recruit 
training  on  appointment.  The  nomination  of  officers,  and 
promotions  up  to  the  rank  of  captain,  are  made  by  the 
cantonal  governments  ;  promotion  to  the  higher  grades  and 
appointments  to  the  staff  by  the  federal  authorities,  though 
usually  on  the  recommendation  of  the  cantons.  Candidates 
for  the  staff  are  required  to  go  through  a  two  months'  course 
at  a  staff  school  which  is  annually  opened  for  the  purpose. 

A  study  of  the  military  system  of  Switzerland  will  at 
once  explain  its  apparent  cheapness.  The  expenditure 
shown  in  the  federal  budget  is  only  a  portion  of  the  real 
cost  of  the  army  ;  to  it  must  be  added  the  expenses  borne 
by  the  cantons  and  by  the  men  themselves.  The  actual 
rost  is  estimated  by  the  best  authorities  at  £533,000  per 
innum,  or  about  £5  per  head  for  an  effective  strength  of 
105,000  men.  In  England  the  annual  cost  of  the  militia 
if)  about  £8  per  head,  of  the  volunteers  £3.  The  Swiss 
so-called  army  may  take  its  place  between  our  militia  and 
'olunteers.  "The  men  are  less  trained  than  our  militiamen, 
Vut  are  generally  better  educated  and  of  a  more  intelligent 
class.  "They  show  at  least  as  much  independence  as  our 
Tolunteers,  and  many  things  of  acknowledged  necessity 
are  left  undone,  simply  because  the  men  will  not  do  them. 
The  officers  are  in  all  respects  inferior,  and  that  class 
who  have  previously  seen  service  in  the  army  is  wanting. 
In  equipment  the  army  is  far  behind  our  auxiliary  forces, 
and  an  attempt  made  in  1872  to  improve  its  organisation 
generally,  and  give  the  federal  authorities  more  power,  was 
enccessfully  resisted  by  the  cantors.     During  the  war  of 


1870-71  five  divisions  of  the  Swiss  anny,  amounting  in  all 
to  about  37,000  men,  were  mobilised  and  assembled  on  tho 
frontier;  and  superficial  observers  were  enthusiastic  in 
their  praises  of  the  organisation  and  efficiency  of  this  citizen 
army.  But  their  own  commander  reported  that  there  was 
"  incredible  friction  in  the  mechanism  of  the  whole  force  ;" 
that  many  of  the  battalions  were  in  the  lowest  condition 
of  discipline  and  efficiency ;  and  that  "  to  march  against 
an  enemy  with  such  troops  as  these  would  indeed  be  a  bold 
enterprise  ;"  and  urged  that  "it  would  be  far  preferable  to 
have  an  army  weaker  in  point  of  numbers,  but  of  bettei 
quality."  What  becomes  of  such  forces  when  opposed  to 
a  real  army  has  been  abundantly  illustrated  by  the  history 
of  the  French  jrar(f«4  mobiles  in  the  war  of  1870.  Switzer- 
land exists  by  the  sufferance  of  her  powerful  neighbours, 
and  her  military  institutions  are  suited  to  such  conditions, 
but  not  to  a  power  that  relies  on  itself  for  its  independence. 

TuEKiSH  Aemy. 

The  Ottoman  empire,  whose  power  at  one  time  seemed 
to  threaten  the  very  existence  of  the  Christian  states,  has 
long  lost  her  terrors,  and  her  military  institutions  are  now 
studied  rather  to  see  what  elements  of  resistance  to  foreign 
aggression  she  still  possesses,  than  for  the  part  she  may 
play  in  European  politics.  Her  armies  have  lost  theij 
peculiar  character  and  constitution,  and  with  it  much 
of  the  spirit  which  once  made  them  formidable.  In 
the  early  days  of  her  rising  power  every  Osmanli  waa 
a  soldier ;  and  the  whole  nation  was  animated  with 
that  martial  fanaticism  that  was  the  secret  of  her  strength. 
As  her  conquests  extended,  her  warriors  were  rewarded 
with  grants  of  land,  and  a  system  of  military  tenure  arose 
resembling  the  feudal  system  of  Western  Europe.  And 
though  the  Osmanli  retained  his  simple  habits  and  warlike 
spirit,  the  unfitness  of  such  a  militia  for  prolonged  opera- 
tions soon  led,  as  in  the  Christian  states,  to  the  establishment 
of  a  more  permanent  force.  Sultan  Amurath  I.  in  1360 
first  formed  a  bodyguard  of  Christian  captives ;  and  this 
force,  highly  privileged  and  rewarded,  soon  swelled  to  large 
dimensions.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  jani,ssarie3,  the 
earliest  standing  army  in  Europe,  and  for  long  the  scourge 
and  terror  of  the  neighbouring  Christian  states.  Like  most 
proselytes,  they  were  more  fanatical  even  than  the  genuine 
Osmanli ;  and  this,  added  to  a  permanent  organisation, 
made  them  for  a  time  almost  invincible.  But  success  and 
indulgence  produced  their  usual  results  ;  they  became  over- 
bearing, corrupt,  and  formidable  only  to  their  own  country. 
From  being  the  sultan's  slaves  they  became  his  masters, 
and  the  history  of  Turkey  shows  a  long  list  of  rulers 
appointed,  deposed,  or  murdered  by  the  janissaries.  Two 
attempts  to  break  their  power  failed  disastrously.  But 
Sultan  Mahmoud  II.  was  not  daunted  by  a  first  failure, 
and  when  in  1826  he  commenced  his  reorganisation  of  the 
army,  and  the  janissaries  again  rose  against  him,  they  found 
him  prepared.  The  new  troops  remained  faithful,  and  in 
a  terrible  three  days'  struggle,  in  which  20,000  of  theii 
number  were  killed,  the  janissaries  as  a  body  were  annihii 
lated.  Mahmoud  now  hastened  to  reconstitute  his  army 
on  European  models ;  but  while  his  measures  were  still  il) 
embryo  he  found  himself  involved  in  a  war  with  Russia, 
aud  though  the  newly-raised  troops  behaved  with  gallantry, 
the  war  soon  took  an  unfavourable  turn,  and  ended  diS' 
astrously  for  Turkey  with  the  humiliating  peace  of  Adrian- 
ople.  'The  reforms  instituted  by  Mahmoud  were,  however, 
carried  on  vigorously  by  his  successor,  Abdul  Medjid,  and 
form  the  basis  of  the  present  military  institutions  of 
Turkey. 

As  now  constituted,  the  Turkish  forces  consist  of  the 
"nizam,"  or  standing  army:  "icbtjat."   or  first   reserve; 
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"redif,"  or  second  reserve;  "hijade  "  or  landshmn;  and  a 
certain  number  of  irregular  levies. 

Although  in  principle  every  one  is  liable  to  service,  the 
army  is  recruited  entirely  from  the  Mussulman  population, 
Christiana  and  others  being  exempted  on  payment  of  a  tax 
called  the  "  b^del."  The  capital,  the  island  of  Crete,  and 
certain  frontier  districts,  are  by  ancient  privilege  exempt 
both  from  service  and  from  the  tax.  The  burden  of  the  con- 
Bcription  therefore  falls  on  a  comparatively  small  proportion, 
considerably  less  than  one-half  of  the  population.  Tlie 
actual  conscripts,  however,  are  not  numerous.  A  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  army  is  raised  by  voluntary  enlist- 
ment, the  pay  being  sufficiently  high  to  attract  poor 
Mussulmans ;  and  as  personal  substitutes,  or  exemption 
on  payment  of  a  fixed  sum  (in  which  case  Government 
finds  the  substitute),  are  both  allowed,  all  possessed  of  any 
means  can  and  usually  do  escape  service.  The  period  of 
service  is  fixed  at  twenty  years, — four  in  the  ranks,  two  in 
the  "  ichtjat,"  si.t  in  the  "redif,"  and  eight  in  the  "hijade." 
The  strength  of  the  standing  army  remaining  at  150,000 
men,  the  annual  levy  is  fixed  at  one  quarter  of  this,  or 
37,500  ;  and  it  is  estimated  that  this  will  give  70,000  (two 
years'  contingents,  deducting  casualties)  in  the  "  ichtjat," 
about  200,000  in  the  "redif,"  and  250,000  in  the  "hijade," 
or  a  total  of  670,000  men.  Practically,  however,  these 
numbers  would  never  be  attained,  and  a  great  psirt  of  the 
necessary  organisation  exists  only  on  paper. 

The  standing  army  is  divided  into  six  army  corps, 
corresponding  to  the  six  military  districts  or  "ordus"  into 
which  the  empire  is  divided ;  each  army  corps  consists  of 
6  to  7  infantry  regiments,  G  or  7  rifle  battalions,  2  to  7 
cavalry  regiments,  and  1  artillery  regiment.  There  is 
no  divisional  or  brigade  organisation  in  peace  time,  the 
regimental  commanders  communicating  direct  with  the 
corps  commanders ;  but  in  war  time  brigades  of  two 
regiments  and  divisions  of  two  brigades  are  formed.  The 
infantry  of  the  standing  army  consists  of  41  line  regi- 
ments of  3  battalions  each,  and  38  rifle  battalions,  or  a 
total  of  161  battalions.  A  line  or  rifle  battalion  has  8 
companies,  and  a  normal  or  war  strength  of  33  ofiicers  and 
800  men  ;  the  peace  strength  is  variable,  being  reduced 
by  furloughs  granted  at  the  discretion  of  the  corps  or  regi- 
mental commander,  and  seldom  exceeds  400.  Their  regi- 
mental organisation,  parade  formations,  and  drill,  are 
copied  from  the  French.  The  infantry  uniform,  which 
until  recently  was  also  on  the  European,  pattern,  is  now 
more  national,  and  consists  of  an  open  blue  jacket,  an 
ornamental  waistcoat,  leather  sash,  wide  Turkish  trousers, 
yellow  lace  boots,  and  fez  cap.  The  cavalry  numbers  25 
regiments,  all  light  cavalry,  each  of  6  squadrons,  and 
numbering  on  war  establishment  42  officers,  914  men,  and 
856  horses.  The  four  centre  squadrons  are  armed  ^vith 
lances,  the  two  flank  ones  with  breech-loading  carbines  ; 
all  carry  sword  and  revolver  besides.  The  uniform  is  an 
open  jacket  and  waistcoat  like  that  of  the  infantry,  bnt 
diiferently  laced  ;  the  saddle  is  that  known  in  Austria  as 
the  "  Hungarian  "  saddle. 

The  artillery  consists  of  6  regiments  of  field  artillery, 
attached  to  the  several  army  corps,  a  reserve  artillery  regi- 
ment, and  7  regiments  of  garrison  artillery.  A  field 
artillery  regiment  consists  of  15  batteries  of  6  guns  each  ; 
the  reserve  artillery  regiment  is  similarly  organised,  and 
acts  as  a  depflt  to  the  others.  The  garrison  regiments  are 
distributed  to  the  diS"erent  fortresses ;  they  are  formed  of 
4  battalions  of  3  companies,  and  have  a  war  strength  of 
2040  men,  but  in  peace  scarcely  number  a  third  of  that. 
The  fortification  corps,  or  corps  of  engineers,  belongs  to 
the  artillery,  and  consists  of  2  battalions  of  4  companies 
sach.  The  artillery  has  always  been  the  best  organised 
ind  most  highly  trained  branch  of  the  Ottoman   army. 


Mahmoud  paid  special  attention  to  it,  and  it  was  the 
fidelity  of  that  branch  that  gave  him  the  victory  in  th» 
struggle  with  the  janissaries.  Foreign  officers,  Germans 
especially,  have  always  been  largely  employed  in  it,  and 
by  their  exertions  have  brought  it  to  a  state  of  efficiency 
contrasting  most  favourably  with  the  rest  of  the  army. 

The  following  gives  the  actual  strength  of  the  "  nizam  " 
or  standing  army  in  1870,  and  its  estimated  strength  oc 
war  establishment  (combatants  only) : — 


ActQU)  strength. 

Infantry 71,000 

Cavalry 16,000 

Artillery  (guns)   3»a 


Estimated  war  ttrengtb 
123,000 
20,000 
C&3 


After  completing  four  years'  service  in  the  ranks,  the 
Turkish  soldier  is  passed  into  the  "  ichtjat,"  or  first  reserve, 
for  two  years,  during  which  he  is  liable  at  any  time  to  be 
recalled,  and  cannot  leave  his  district  without  permission. 
The  men  of  this  first  reserre,  estimated  at  70,000,  are 
intended  to  form  separate  battalions,  but  are  in  all  respects 
available  for  service  like  the  standing  army.  Actually  a 
large  number  would  be  required  to  complete  the  "  nizam," 
and  the  cadres  and  officers  for  these  reserve  battalions  only 
partially  exist.  A  few  such  battalions  were,  however, 
formed  at  the  time  of  the  Yemen  expedition  in  1870. 
After  two  years  in  this  first  reserve,  the  soldier  is  passpd 
on  to  the  "  redif,"  or  second  reserve.  The  "redif  "  can  only 
be  called  out  in  war  time,  and  b  not  liable  for  service  except 
within  the  country.  It  is  divided  into  two  levies,  each  of 
three  years'  contingents,  and  forms  separate  regiments  and 
batteries ;  and  it  is  proposed  to  form  these  into  army  corps 
corresponding  to  the  existing  corps  of  the  standing  army, 
and  consisting  each  of  6  infantry  regiments,  6  rifle  batta- 
lions, 3  cavalry  regiments,  and  1  artillery  regiment  of  6 
batteries.  But  this  organisation  exists  on  paper  only,  and 
it  is  very  doubtful  if  the  necessary  cadres  and  officers  would 
be  forthcoming.  Lastly,  after  six  years  in  the  "redif,"  the 
man  is  pa-ssed  on  to  the  "hijade,"  or  landslurm,  for  eight 
years ;  but  this  force,  though  liable  to  be  called  out  in  war, 
is  not  organised  even  on  paper. 

The  irregular  troops,  which  are  raised  in  war,  and  at 
one  time  formed  a  principal  element  of  strength,  are  of 
two  kinds, — paid  troops  (Bashi-Bazouks)  and  volunteers 
(Spahis,  Bedouins,  &c.)  The  former  are  usually  raised 
by  contract,  the  governor  of  a  province  receiving  orders  to 
raise  a  certain  number,  and  being  supplied  with  th-j 
necessary  funds,  and  thereupon  contracting  with  such  chiefs 
or  adventurers  as  undertake  to  furnish  the  men  at  the  lowest 
cost.  Most  of  the  money  finds  its  way  into  the  pockets 
of  the  governor  or  contractor,  and  but  little  goes  to  the 
Bashi-Bazouks.  In  the  last  war  betweep  Russia  and 
Turkey  (1853-55)  20,000  to  30,000  of  these  were  raised, 
for  the  most  part  ill-armed  and  worse  disciplined  infantry ; 
but  most  of  them  were  disbanded  before  the  close  of  the 
war.  The  volunteers,  on  the  other  hand,  though  deficient 
in  organisation,  are  zealous  Mussulmans  and  brave  soldiera 
They  come  mostly  from  the  wild  border  tribes,  in  small 
bodies,  under  their  own  chiefs  and  beys,  and  furnish  a  very 
valuable  irregular  cavalry. 

The  Turkish  soldier  of  the  present,  day  is  generally  docile, 
faithful,  temperate,  and  capable  of  undergoing  great  hard- 
ships or  fatigue.  The  familiar  terms  on  which  the  sub- 
ordinate officers  mix  with  the  men  would  be  considered 
subversive  of  dliscipline  in  any  other  army,  but  do  not 
appear  to  be  so  in  the  Ottoman  army,  and  serious  military 
ofi'ences  are  rare.  When  well  commanded,  he  has  shown 
himself  capable  of  great  personal  devotion  and  even  heroism, 
but  of  a  passive  rather  than  an  active  character.  Naturally 
calm  and  rather  apathetic,  he  seems  to  have  retained  that 
fatalism  which  is  a  special  characteristic  of  his  religion, 
but   to   have   lost  the    fiery  zeal  that  di&tinguiahed   hio 
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ancestors,  and  made  them,  whether  individually  or  as  a 
hation,  such  formidable  assailants.  It  may  be  questioned 
Whether,  in  a  purely  military  aspect,  Mahmoud  did  not 
lose  more  than  he  gained  by  the  destruction  of  the  janis- 
saries  and  reorganisation  of  his  army  on  modern  models, 
and  whether  any  amount  of  drill  and  science  wiU  compensate 
for  the  old  fanatical  spirit.  But  some  su(>h  reforms  were 
necessary;  Turkey  coiild  not  continue  to  hold  a  place  in 
Europe,  yet  live  the  life  of  an  Eastern  nation  and  of  an  age 
long  p'ast.  Her  new  armies  have  showed  themselves  for- 
midable on  many  occasions ;  her  artillery  promises  to  rival 
that  of  most  Western  nations ;  and  if  the  Osmanli  character 
is  in  some  respects  ill-siuted  to  the  scientific  and  far-seeing 
character  of  modern  warfare,  it  still  retains  enough  of  its  old 
religious  fanaticism  to  make  her  more  than  ordinarily  danger- 
pus  in  a  defensive  and,  as  it  would  seem  to  her,  a  holy  war. 
In  a  notice  of  the  military  forces  of  Turkey  mention 
must  be  made  of  her  vassal  states,  Egypt  and  Tunis,  each 
of  which  is  bound  to  furnish  an  auxiliary  contingent  in  war. 
The  military  forces  of  Tunis  and  Tripoli  are  too  insignificant 
to  require  special  notice :  her  contingent  is  from  2000  to 
4000  infantry,  1000  cavalry,  and  8  gtms,  and  during  the 
Crimean  war  she  did  actually  send  about  4000  men  to  the 
seat  of  war  in  Asia  Minor.  Egypt  ia  now  pledged  to 
furnish  an  army  corps  of  30,000  men  complete  vrith  cavalry 
and  guns.  In  the  Crimean  war  she  furnished  first  one  and 
afterwards  two  divisions,  amounting  to  about  21,000  men; 
and  during  the  insurrection  in  Crete  she  furnished  a  contin- 
gent of  10,000  men.  The  Egyptian  army  is  almost  the  crea- 
tion of  its  present  ruler,  Ismail  Pacha,  who  on  his  accession 
found  only  two  infantry  regiments  and  a  few  detachments 
of  irregulars.  It  now  consists  of  1 5  infantry  regiments  of 
3  battalions  each,  3  rifle  battalions,  4  cavalry  regiments, 
2  regiments  of  field  artillery,  and  3  of  garrison  artillery, 
and  1  battalion  of  sappers ;  and  nimibers  on  war  strength 
about  52,000  infantry,  2500  cavalry,  and  144  guns.  The 
peace  strength  is  Little  more  than  half  this.  These  troops 
are  all  organised  and  drilled  on  European  principles, 
mainly  after  French  models.  Many  of  the  highest  officials 
are  actually  old  French  officers.  In  addition  to  these, 
Egypt  maintains  a  force  of  about  8000  <iandschaks  or 
irregular  troops,  who  receive  a  higher  rate  of  pay,  but  are 
required  to  arm,  clothe,  and  feed  themselves,  and  are  per- 
manently stationed  on  her  frontiers.  In  case  of  war  Egypt 
can  raise  about  10,000  irregular  cavalry  ampng  the  tribes 
that  are  subject  to  her. 

Ameeicajt  Aemt. 

The  army  of  the  United  States  of  America  is  the  last 
that  calls  for  notice.  Threatened  by  no  powerful  or  war- 
like neighbours,  the  United  States  are  saved  from  that 
ruinous  competition  in  armaments  which  presses  on  the 
industry  of  European  countries.  The  American  army  is 
little  more  than  a  police  force,  of  which  a  few  regiments 
serve  as  a  reserve  to  the  civil  power  in  the  great  towns, 
while  the  rest  are  dispersed  in  small  posts  along  the  fron- 
tiers or  among  the  Indian  districts.  By  an  Act  of  1870  its 
strength  was  limited  to  30,000  men.  It  consists  of  10 
regiments  of  cavalry,  each  of  12  companies  or  troops  ;  25 
regiments  of  infantry,  of  10  companies  each  ;  5  regiments  of 
artillery,  and  one  engineer  battalion.  The  cavalry,  broken 
up  in  smaU  detachments,  partake  more  of  the  character  of 
mounted  police  than  of  that  of  European  cavalry.  They  are 
armed  with  swords  and  breech-loading  or  repeating  rifles, 
and  trained  to  act  on  foot  as  weU  as  on  horseback  ;  and  the, 
whole  cavalry  drill  is  assimilated  as  closely  as  possible  to 
that  of  the  infantry.  The  infantry  are  organised  after  the 
old  English  fashion  in  single  battalion  regiments  of  10 
oempanies.     The  anny  is   raised   entirely   by   voluntary 


enlistment ;  the  term  of  service  ia  three  years,  but  it  is  now 
proposed  to  extend  it  to  five,  and  re-engagements  are 
encouraged.  Two  regiments  of  cavalry  and  three  of 
infantry  are  composed  of  negro  soldiers,  but  conmianded  by 
white  officers.  The  officers  of  the  army  are  furnished  by 
West  Point  Academy,  a  military  school  equal  to  any  in 
Europe.  The  course  of  instruction  lasts  four  years,  and 
includes  aU  subjects  of  general  education  bepidee  purely 
professional  ones.  West  Point  is  sought  by^  young  men  of 
the  best  families  in  America,  and  the  number  educated 
there  considerably  exceeds  the  requirements  ^of  the  army. 
It  is  thus  the  means  of  spreading  a  certain  military  edaca- 
tion  throughout  the  country,  and  it  was  to  this  West  Point 
training  that  the  Southerners  owed  the  large  number  of 
excellent  officers  that  were  found  in  their  ranis  in  the  war. 

For  military  purposes  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
is  divided  into  ten  departments,  and  those  grouped  into 
four  military  divisions  :  the  South,  comprising  the  depart- 
ments of  the  South  and  of  Texas ;  the  division  of  the 
Missouri,  comprising  the  departments  of  Dakota,  the  Platte, 
and  Missouri ;  the  division  of  the  Pacific,  comprising  the 
departments  of  Columbia,  CaHforuia,  and  Arizona ;  and  the 
division  of  the  East,  comprising  the  departments  of  the 
East  and  the  Lakes. 

By  the  constitution  of  September  1787  the  President  is 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army  and  militia  of  the  Union, 
and  Congress  has  power  to  raise  and  support  armies,  to 
make  rules  for  their  government  and  regulation,  and  to 
provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws 
of  the  Union,  suppress  insurrections,  and  repel  invasions. 
The  Articles  of  War,  by  which  all  troops  when  mustered 
into  service  are  governed,  were  enacted  in  1806,  and  are  a 
close  but  somewhat  improved  copy  nf  those  in  force  in  the 
English  army,  and  much  of  their  army  regulations  i3< 
identical  with  the  old  general  regulations  and  orders  of  the 
royal  army. 

The  military  idstory  of  the  United  States  is  as-strauge  as 
the  rise  and  rapid  growth  of  the  nation.  In  1790  the  rank 
and  fUe  of  the  army,  as  fixed  by  Act  of  Congress,  amounted 
to  1216  men;  and  in  1814  an  English  expedition  of  only 
3500  men  was  able  to  seize  and  bum  Washington,  the 
capital  of  a  country  which  even  then  numbered  eight 
millions  of  inhabitants.  In  1861,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  war  of  the  secession,  the  whole  regular  force  amounted 
to  only  14,000  men.  In  April  of  that  year  the  President 
called  out  75,000  volunteers  for  three  months  to  defend 
the  capital,  which  was  threatened ;  and  in  May  a  further 
oall  for  42,000  was  made.  In  July  two  calls  for  500,000 
each  were  authorised  by  Congress,  and  as  even  this 
vast  force  proved  insufficient  for  the  gigantic  struggle 
which  America  had  now  embarked  in,  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  introduce  the  conscription.  In  October  1863  a  levy 
of  300,000  men  was  ordered,  and  in  February  1864  a 
further  call  of  500,000  was  made.  Finally,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1865  two  further  levies,  amounting  in  all  to 
500,000  men,  were  ordered,  but  were  only  partially  carried 
out  in  consequence  of  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  The 
total  number  of  men  called  under  arms  by  the  Goyemment 
of  the  United  States,  between  April  1861  and  April  1865, 
amounted  to  2,759,049,  of  whom  2,656,053  were  actually 
embodied  in  the  armies.  If  to  these  be  added  the  1,100,000 
men  embodied  by  the  Southern  States  during  the  same 
time,  the  total  armed  forces  reach  the  enormous  amount 
of  nearly  four  millions,  drawn  from  a  population  of  only 
32  nuUions, — figures  before  which  the  celebrated  uprising 
of  the  French  nation  in  1793,  or  the  recent  efforts  of 
France  and  Germany  in  the  war  of  1870-71,  sink  into  insig- 
nificance. And  within  three  years  the  whole  of  those  vast 
forces  were  peaceably  disbanded,  and  the  army  had  shrunk 
to  A  normal  strength  of  only  30,000  men.  (o.  p.  o.) 
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ARXADD,  Henei,  the  celebrated  pastor,  military  leader, 
and  historian  of  the  Vaudois,  was  bom,  in  1641,  at  La 
Tour,  or  La  Torre,  in  Piedmont  He  is  said  to  have  served 
under  William  of  Orange,  and  it  is  probable  that  he 
received  pecuniary  assistance  from  that  prince  in  his 
efiForts  to  restore  the  exiled  Vaudois  to  their  native  valleys. 
Owing  to  the  cruelties  of  Victor  Amadeus  of  Savoy,  from 
two  to  three  thousand  of  these  Vaudois  had  been  forced  to 
take  refuge  in  Switzerland  and  the  states  along  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine  ;  and  twice  they  ineflfectuaUy  attempted  to 
return  to  their  home.  But  the  English  Revolution  of 
1 688,  and  the  accession  of  William  of  Orange  to  the  throne, 
encouraged  Amaud  to  make  a  grand  effort.  Concentrat- 
ing about  900  followers  in  the  great  forest  of  the  Pays  de 
Vaud,  he  remained  in  concealment  for  some  time  ;  and  at 
last  embarked  with  them  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva  on  the 
night  of  16th  August  1689.  By  September  16  they  had 
entered  the  valley  of  San  Martino,  after  hard  fighting  with 
the  French  and  Savoyard  troops  that  harassed  and  opposed 
them.  Being  now,  however,  in  danger  of  attack  from 
about  20,000  French  and  Piedmontese  troops,  they  were 
obliged  to  repair  to  the  lofty  table-land  of  the  Balsille, 
which  they  fortified  with  such  skill  as  to  be  able  to  with- 
stand the  fiercest  attacks  of  the  enemy,  repeatedly  renewed 
through  the  whole  winter.  A  general  assault  on  the 
Balsille  (2d  May  1690)  by  about  22,000  French  was  an 
utter  failure,  resulting  in  the  decimation  of  the  enemy, 
vrithout  the  loss  of  a  single  man  to  Amaud.  Not  caring 
to  hazard  a  renewal  of  the  assault  the  garrison  withdrew 
from  this  stronghold  to  Angrona,  where,  just  when  all 
chance  of  further  escape  seemed  impossible,  they  learned 
that  hostilities  had  broken  out  between  France  and  Pied- 
mont, and  that  their  king,  who  had  persecuted  and 
expelled  them,  was  now  ready  to  receive  them  with  open 
arms.  Thus  ended  the  "  glorieuse  rentr^e  des  Vaudois 
dans  leurs  valltes,"  effected,  according  to  their  own  account, 
with  a  loss  of  only  30  men,  while  they  made  out  that  the 
joint  losses  of  the  French  and  Savoyards  fell  little  short 
of  1 0,000  men.  For  a  while  the  Vaudois  were  allowed  to 
remain  in  peaceful  possession  of  their  ancient  homes  ;  but 
when  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession  broke  out,  Amaud 
and  his  followers  took  part  in  the  combination  against 
France,  and  rendered  the  allies  effectual  servica  When 
the  war  came  to  a  close,  the  ungrateful  king  of  Pied- 
mont once  more  joined  the  French  monarch  against  his 
own  subjects,  and  complied  with  the  demands  of  that 
prince,  that  the  Vaudois  should  be  expelled  from  some  of 
their  valleys.  The  exiles,  amounting  in  all  to  about  3000, 
found  an  asylum  in  Wiirtemberg.  Amaud,  who  had 
invitations  from  William  III.,  and  might  have  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  ease  and  honour  in  England,  chose 
rather  to  continue  the  pastor  of  the  exiles  in  the  village 
of  Schonberg,  and  wrote,  in  his  retirement,  the  Histotre  de 
la  glorieuse  Rentree  des  Vaudois  dans  leuri  Tallies.  It  was 
printed  in  1710,  and  dedicated  to  Queen  Anne,  and  has 
been  twice  translated  into  English.  Arnaud  died  at 
Schonberg  in  1721,  and  every  memorial  that  he  left  behind 
him  was  long  cherished  by  his  followers  and  their  pos- 
terity. 

ARNAUD,  or  ARNOLDUS,  DE  VILLA  NOVA,  a 
pnysician,  alchemist,  and  astrologer,  who  lived  at  Paris 
about  the  end  of  the  13th  and  beginning  of  the  14th 
centuries.  The  discovery  of  the  thrse  principal  acids, — 
sulphuric,  nitric,  and  hydrochloric, — has  been  attributed  to 
him,  but  Hoefer  (Hist,  de  la  Chimie.,  t.  L  p.  385)  has 
shown  that  these  had  all  been  discovered  long  before  his 
time.  His  works,  with  a  life  prefixed,  were  printed  at 
Lyons,  first  in  1504,  folio,  and  again  with  the  notes  of 
Nicholas  Tolerus.  in  1520,  folio  ;  also  at  Basel  in  1515  and 
1585. 


ARNAULD,  ANC&iQtrE  (called  Angdlique  de  Saint- 
Jean),  niece  of  the  first  or  great  Ang^lique,  was  bom  in 
1624.  She  was  educated  at  Port-Royal,  and  took  the  veil 
in  her  twentieth  year.  In  1653  she  was  made  sub-prioress. 
During  the  persecution  of  the  Jansenists,  from  1661  to 
1664,  she  was  the  chief  support  of  the  nuns  in  their 
resolute  refusal  to  sign  the  Formulary  of  Alexander  VIL 
Along  with  some  others  she  was  put  into  confinement,  and, 
even  after  permission  had  been  given  to  return  to  Port' 
Royal,  they  continued  to  be  under  the  close  surveiUance  of 
soldiers,  who  were  not  withdrawn  till  1669,  after  the 
"  peace  "  edict  of  Clement  IX.  In  1678  Angdlique  was 
elected  abbess,  which  office  she  continued  to  hold  till  her 
death  in  1684.  She  has  left  several  works,  in  particular 
the  Memoires  pour  lervir  a  Fhistoire  de  Port-Royal,  ie.,  3 
vols.,  1742,  which  throw  much  light  on  the  life  of  her 
great  aunt.     See  Arnauld,  Jacqueline  Marie. 

ARNAULD,  Ajjtoine,  one  of  the  greatest  French 
theologians  and  philosophers,  was  bom  at  Paris,  Feb.  8, 
1612.  His  father  was  the  most  famous  advocate  of  the 
time,  and  had  gained  special  distinction  by  his  defence  of 
the  university  against  the  Jesuits  in  1594.  Of  his  large 
family,  Antoine  was  the  twentieth  and  youngest  child. 
As  he  was  at  first  destined  to  follow  his  father's  profession, 
he  turned  his  attention  to  legal  studies  as  soon  as  he  had 
completed  the  usual  course  of  education  at  the  colleges  of 
Calvi  and  Lisieux.  But  the  earnest  advice  of  his  mother, 
a  deeply  religious  woman,  who  afterwards  became  an 
inmate  of  Port^Royal,  induced  him  to  give  up  the  profession 
of  a  lawyer  and  to  engage  in  the  service  of  the  church. 
He  received  his  first  instructions  in  theology  from  Lescot, 
confessor  of  Richelieu,  but  his  teacher's  influence  over  his 
mind  was  greatly  weakened  by  the  study  of  some  works  of 
Augustine,  which,  at  the  request  of  his  mother,  had  been 
recommended  to  him  by  St  Cyran.  The  thesis  which  he 
presented  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  in  1635  showed 
manifest  traces  of  Augustine's  influence,  and  gave  great 
offence  to  Lescot.  Arnauld  now  entered  the  Sorbotme, 
and  from  1638  to  1640  professed  the  courses  of  theology 
and  philosophy  requisite  for  a  licence.  In  1641  he  was 
ordained  priest,  and  took  his  degree  of  doctor.  After 
being  twice  rejected  on  formal  grounds,  or,  perhaps,  from 
the  hostile  influence  of  Lescot,  he  was,  in  1634,  admitted 
a  member  of  the  Society  of  the  Sorbonne.  In  1641  his 
mother  died.  Her  last  words,  in  which  she  implored  him 
to  hold  stedfastly  by  the  truth,  made  a  deep  impression  on 
his  mind.  He  gave  up  several  benefices  which  he  had 
obtained,  and  resolved  to  devote  himself  with  all  his  soul 
to  the  defence  and  propagation  of  what  he  believed  to  be 
the  tmth.  Between  1641  and  1643  he  composed  a 
treatise  in  two  vols,  De  la  Necessite  de  la  Foi  (not  published 
till  1700),  and  another,  Theologie  Morale  des  Jesuiiea.  In 
August  1643  he  published  his  famous  work,  De  la 
Frequence  Communion,  expressly  directed  against  the 
Jesuits,  who  held  that  the  mere  mechanical  reception  of 
the  sscraments  was  sufficient,  and  that  previous  preparation 
and  actual  repentance  were  of  secondary  importance. 
They  had  even  gone  the  length  of  saying,  that  the  more  a 
man  sinned  the  more  frequently  and  boldly  should  he 
approach  the  table  of  communion.  Arnauld's  book  was 
sanctioned  by  many  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  by 
several  bishops  and  archbishops.  It  was  denounced  by 
the  Jesuits,  one  of  whom,  by  name  Nouet,  preached 
against  its  heretical  tenets,  and  called  Arnauld  an  heresiarch 
worse  than  Calvin  or  Luther.  This,  however,  carried 
matters  too  far;  the  Sorbonne  and  the  bishops,  who  had 
given  their  sanction,  were  implicated  in  such  a  condemnai 
tion,  and,  by  their  influence,  Nouet  was  compelled  to  retract. 
But  the  Jesuits  insisted  that  the  work  must  be  judged  at 
Rome,  and  laid  special  stress  on  a  sentence  in  the  preface. 
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due  not  to  Amauld,  but  to  De  Barcos.  This  sentence  they 
held  to  be  adverse  to  the  Papal  supremacy,  and  they  so 
wrought  upun  Mazarin  as  to  obtain  from  him  a  decree 
commanding  Arnauld  and  De  Barcos  to  repair  to  Rome. 
Such  intense  excitement  and  indignation  were  roused  by 
tliis  decree,  which  struck  a  blow  at  the  freedom  of  the 
French  Church,  that  Mazarin  apologised  and  withdrew  it. 
De  Barcos,  who  had  made  preparations  for  his  journey  to 
Rome,  now  learned  that  the  Jesuits  were  forming  bolder 
and  more  dangerous  designs  against  Arnauld  and  himself. 
He  withdrew  into  concealment  and  warned  Arnauld,  who 
followed  his  example.  The  book  was  examined  at  Rome 
and  defended  by  Bourgeois,  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne  ; 
and  only  the  one  sentence  in  the  preface  fell  under  Papal 
censure. 

Scarcely  was  this  controversy  over,  when  a  fresh  cause 
of  trouble  arose.  In  1640  appeared  the  A-ugustinus  of 
Jansen,  bishop  of  Tpres,  the  great  object  of  which  was  to 
show  that  the  doctrines  of  Augustine  on  grace,  freewill, 
and  redemption,  were  opposed  to  those  of  the  Jesuits, 
which  were  reaUy  semi-Pelagian.  This  work  fell  under 
Papal  censure  in  1642,  in  the  bull  In  eminenti,  which 
condemned  it  as  a  revival  of  the  errors  of  Bajus.  Arnauld, 
in  1643,  wrote  some  observations  and  considerations  on 
the  bull,  and  in  1644—45  a  first  and  second  apology  for 
Jansenius.  For  a  time  there  was  little  opposition  made 
by  the  Jesuits,  and  Arnauld,  besides  superintending  at 
Port-Royal,  occupied  himself  in  translating  into  French 
some  of  Augustine's  works,  and  into  Latin  his  own  treatise 
De  la  FrequenU  Communion.  At  last,  in  1649,  one  Cornet 
proposed  to  the  Sorbonne  seven  propositions  which  he 
maintained  to  be  heretical.  Of  these,  five  were  drawn 
from  the  A-ugustinus  of  Jansen.  The  other  two  proposi- 
tions were  allowed  to  drop,  and  after  much  controversy 
the  five  were  condemned  by  a  Papal  bull  in  1653.  Two 
years  later  the  due  de  Liancourt,  ■whose  chaplain  was  a 
Jansenist,  and  whose  grand-daughter  was  an  inmate  of 
Port -Royal,  was  refused  absolution  by  a  Jesuit  confessor 
unless  he  dismissed  his  chaplain  and  withdrew  his 
grand-daughter  from  the  heretical  community.  Amauld 
wrote  two  letters  upon  this  affair — the  first  anonymously, 
the  second  signed  with  his  name,  and  addressed  to  the 
due  de  Luines.  In  this  second  letter  it  was  stated, — 1st, 
that  the  fathers  of  the  church  exhibit  to  us,  in  St  Peter,  a 
saint  who  was  deficient  in  saving  grace  ;  2d,  that  the  five 
heretical  propositions  were  not  contained  in  the  Augustiaus. 
This  second  statement  contains  the  celebrated  distinction 
of  the  questions  "  de  jure  "  and  "  de  facto."  As  a  matter 
of  right, — of  faith, — the  propositions  were  heretical,  wher- 
ever they  occurred ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  were  not  to 
be  found  in  Jansen's  book  in  the  sense  ascribed  to  them  by 
his  opponents.  The  Jesuits  held  that  this  was  really  a 
rejection  and  defiance  of  the  Papal  bull  ;  and,  in  1656 
they  prevaOed  on  the  Sorbonne  to  expel  Arnauld,  deprive 
him  of  his  doctorate,  and  pass  a  decree  to  the  efiect  that 
all  future  membei's  of  their  body  must  sign  the  censure. 
AmaiilJ's  defence  against  this  decree  was  undertaken  by 
Pascal,  who,  in  his  brilliant  Provincial  Letters,  brought 
down  the  dispute  to  the  level  of  public  comprehension. 
Amauld  contmued  to  live  in  retirement,  and,  in  company 
with  Nicole,  composed  the  valuable  Port-Royal  treatises  on 
grammar,  logic,  and  geometry.  In  1668  the  peace  of  the 
church  allowed  him  to  emerge  from  his  retirement.  He 
was  received  with  great  honour,  and  devoted  himself  to 
defending  Jansenism  from  the  imputation  of  leading  to 
Oalvinistic  heresy.  To  refute  this  calumny  he  had  already 
published  (in  1664)  the  work  known  as  the  Petite 
igerpetuite  de  la  Foi ;  and  in  1669  appeared  the  first 
Volume  of  the  Grande  perpetuite  de  la  Foi  de  VEglise  sur 
CEucharistie,  which  was   continued  in    1671    and    1674 


This  great  defence  of  transubstantiation,  though  appearing 
under  Amauld's  name,  was  mainly  the  work  of  Nicole. 
Amauld  followed  it  up  with  several  polemical  writings 
against,  the  impious  and  immoral  tendencies  of  Calvinism. 
During  this  time  also  he  was  engaged  in  his  elaborate 
assault  on  the  moral  doctrines  of  the  Jesuits ;  the  first 
volume  of  the  Morale  Pratique  dei  Jesuites  appeared  in 
1669,  aad  seven  other  volumes  followed  at  intervals  up  to 
1694. 

In  1679  Amauld  w-as  again  compelled  to  conceal  himself. 
He  fled  from  France,  and,  pursued  by  the  enmity  of  the 
Jesuits,  went  from  Mons  to  Toumai,  thence  to  Ghent, 
from  Ghent  to  Brussels,  and,  after  having  been  driven  into 
Holland,  settled  at  Brussels  from  1682  to  1690.  In  1690 
he  was  again  compelled  to  leave  his  refuge,  but,  after  wan- 
dering about  for  four  years,  returned  to  Brussels,  where  he 
died  on  the  8th  August  1694.  He  was  buried  in  secret, 
and  his  heart  was  sent  to  be  interred  at  Port-RoyaL  Dur- 
ing the  last  years  of  his  HEe  his  activity  never  slackened. 
While  continuing  the  large  works  already  begun,  ha 
entered  on  a  long  philosophical  discussion  with  Male- 
branche,  in  the  course  of  which  he  published  his  treatise 
Des  Yraies  et  des  Fauues  Idees,  1683,  the  Reflexions  Philo- 
sophiques  et  Theologiques,  1685,  and  a  number  of  letters  to 
Malebranche.  He  was  also  engaged  in  keen  controversy 
with  his  old  friends  Nicole  and  Domat.  Of  his  unweaned 
activity  a  characteristic  illustration  is  his  reply  to  Nicole, 
who  urged  liim  to  rest  from  his  labours.  "  Restl"  replied 
he,  "  shall  we  not  have  the  whole  of  eternity  to  rest  in  1 '' 

As  a  theologian  Amauld  stands  high  among  French 
writers,  not  only  from  the  matter  of  his  works,  but  from 
their  style.  He  was  the  first  to  introduce  a  pure  and 
grammatical  mode  of  composition,  and  to  lay  aside  the 
infinitely  numerous  subtleties  of  the  preceding  centuriea 
His  writing  is  singularly  vigorous  and  clear.  His  philo- 
sophic reputation  rests  on  his  doctrine  of  external  percep- 
tion and  his  work  on  logic.  He  was  perhaps  the  first  tc 
oppose  the  theory  of  representative  ideas,  or  of  percep- 
tion through  the  ideas  of  objects,  which  ideas  exist  apart 
from  the  perceived  thing  and  the  perceiving  mind.  Ac 
cording  to  him,  we  perceive  things  in  ideas,  but  the  idea 
is  the  same  as  the  perception  ;  we  have,  in  short,  only 
a  modification  of  the  mind,  conditioned  by,  or  containing 
objectively,  the  thing  itself.  This  mental  state  is  subjective, 
but  with  an  objective  reference  ;  to  mark  the  first  charac- 
teristic, it  may  be  called  perception,  to  mark  the  second, 
idea.  In  many  points  Amauld  anticipates  Eeid's  objeo 
tions  to  representative  ideas,  but  their  theories  of  percep 
tion  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  identical  The  Art  d 
Penser,  familiarly  known  as  the  Port^Royal  Logic,  is  ths 
best  specimen  of  the  logic  of  the  Ceirtesian  school  It  is 
fresh,  clear,  and  instructive,  not  overburdened  with  the 
useless  paraphernalia  of  scholastic  forms,  but  rich  in  practi 
cal  preqeptg  and  examples.  It  is,  however,  in  the  main 
popular,  and  falls  far  short  of  a  scientific  presentation  ol 
the  theory  of  thought.  It  has  been  frequently  republished 
in  France,  and  has  been  much  used  both  in  Englmd  and 
in  Germany.  The  complete  edition  of  Amauld's  works. 
with  life  by  Larri^re,  is  in  45  volumes,  4to,  Paris  and 
Lausanne,  1775-1783. 

ARNAULD,  Jacquelete  Martb  (better  known  by  hei 
religious  name,  Marie  Ang^lique  de  Ste  Magdeleine),  bom 
8th  September  1591,  was  the  second  daughter  of  Antoine 
Amauld,  the  celebrated  advocate.  She  was  early  destined 
for  the  church,  and  assumed  the  dress  of  a  novice  in  1599. 
By  concealing  her  age  from  the  Pope,  her  father  obtained 
a  bnll  nominating  her  abbess  of  Port-Royal  when  she  was 
little  more  than  eleven  years  old.*  For  some  time  after 
entering  on  office  she  spent  a  purely  secular  life,  perform- 
ing the  needful  religious  exercises,  but  taking  little  or  no 
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Interest  in  them,  and  gradually  acquiring  an  intense  dislike 
U>  the  profession  she  had  adopted.  At  last,  in  1608,  a  ser- 
mon preached  in  the  convent  chapel  produced  a  great 
change  in  her  mind.  She  now  saw  that  her  true 
duty  and  happiness  lay  in  the  work  of  the  convent ; 
she  inflicted  on  herself  severe  penances,  persuaded 
the  nuns  to  adhere  rigorously  to  their  vow  of  poverty, 
jnd  excluded  even  her  own  relatives  from  the  cloister 
precincts.  The  fame  of  the  reformation  wrought  by 
her  earnestness  spread  abroad,  and  when  Mme.  d'Estr^es, 
abbess  of  Maubuisson,  was,  on  account  of  her  gross  mis- 
conduct, removed  and  sent  into  confinement  among  the 
Fates  Penitentes  at  Paris,  Angelique  was  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  the  convent.  From  this  she  was  forcibly  ejected 
by  Mme.  d'Estrdes,  and  had  to  be  reinstated  by  a  body  of 
the  royal  archers.  For  five  years  she  laboured  in  Maubuis- 
Bon,  and  wrought  a  considerable  change  in  the  state  of  the 
convent.  In  1623  she  returned  to  Port-Royal,  and  three 
years  later,  as  their  accommodation  became  too  limited  for 
their  numbers,  the  community  removed  to  the  house 
known  as  Port-Eoyal  de  Paris.  Here  Ang(5lique  accom- 
plished what  she  had  long  desired ;  she  was  allowed  to 
resign  her  dignity  as  abbess,  the  oflice  was  made  triennial, 
and  the  occupants  of  it  were  elected  by  th«  nuns.  From 
1633  to  1636  she  acted  as  superior  of  a  religious  commu- 
nity newly  instituted  in  Paris,  and  then  returned,  as  prioress, 
to  Port-Royal,  where  her  sister  Agnes  had  been  elected 
abbess.  In  1648  she,  with  a  few  companions,  went  back 
to  Port-Royal  des  Champs,  and  there  had  opportunities  for 
showing  much  kindiLCSs  to  the  poor,  who  were  oppressed 
by  the  disastrous  civil  wars.  Angdlique  died  in  1661,  just 
before  the  great  storm  of  persecution  broke  over  Port-Royal. 
Materials  for  her  life  are  to  be  found  in  the  general  histories 
of  Port-Royal,  and  in  the  works  of  the  younger  Angelique. 
A  very  full  memoir  of  her  is  given  in  iliss  Frances 
Martin's  work,  Angelique  Amauld,  Macmillan,  1873. 

ARNDT,  Ernst  Moritz,  a  distinguished  German 
patriot,  poet,  and  historical  and  miscellaneous  writer,  was 
a  native  of  the  island  of  Riigen  in  the  Baltic,  which  at  the 
time  of  his  birth  belonged  to  Sweden.  He  was  born  at 
Schoritz  on  the  26th  December  1769.  The  second  of  a 
family  of  eight,  he  inherited  from  his  father  the  sound 
mind  in  the  sound  body,  good  sense,  practical  sagacity, 
warm  feeling,  and  a  strong  will ;  and  from  his  mother  the 
earnest,  devout,  and  Christian  spirit  which  animated  all 
his  words  and  deeds.  After  passing  his  boyhood  in  his 
father's  house,  familiar  with  the  solitudes  of  sea  and  wood, 
trained  in  habits  of  accurate  observation  and  cheerful 
activity,  and  stimulated  by  books  to  literary  attempts  of 
bis  own,  he  was  sent,  in  1787,  to  the  gj-mnasium  of 
Stralsund.  There  he  studied  for  two  years,  and,  after 
spending  the  next  two  years  in  the  old  home,  he  en- 
tered, in  the  spring  of  1791,  the  university  of  Greifswald, 
whence  he  removed  to  Jena.  There  he  fell  under  the 
influence  of  Fichte,  whose  teachings  he  received  with  eager 
love,  and  whose  memory  remained  ever  dear  to  him. 
Destined  for  the  church,  he  applied  himself  at  first  to  the 
study  of  theology,  but  after  some  years,  conscious  of  no 
inward  call,  he  renounced  that  pursuit.  In  1796  he 
became  a  private  tutor  at  Altenkirchen  ;  visited  afterwards 
Austria,  Hungary,  Italy,  and  France,  giving  to  the  world 
the  fruits  of  his  observation  in  a  series  of  remarkable 
volumes  published  in  the  course  of  the  following  years ; 
and  in  1800  settled  at  Greifswald  as  "  privat-docent"  of 
history  and  philology.  In  1806  he  was  named  professor 
extraordinary.  His  special  faculty  and  vocation  distinctly 
revealed  themselves  in  his  bold  History  of  Serfdom  in 
Pomerania  and  Rugen  (1803),  for  which  he  was  denounced 
by  the  nobles  to  the  king  of  Sweden.  So  convincing  was 
the  book  that,  in  1806,  serfdom  was  abolished.  _  In  his 


next  work,  Geist  der  Zeit  (1807),  he  aimed  at  a  highef 
mark.  He  flung  down  the  gauntlet  to  Napoleon  I.  who, 
in  the  campaigns  of  AusterUtz  and  Jena,  had  laid  Germany 
prostrate  before  him,  and  in  burning  words  he  called  on 
his  countrj-mcn  to  rise  and  shake  off  the  hateful  yoke.  So 
great  was  the  excitement  produced  by  this  appeal  that 
Arndt,  to  escape  the  vengeance  of  Napoleon,  took  refuge 
in  Sweden.  The  work  passed  through  fifteen  editions, 
and  grew  into  four  volumes,  to  which  a  fifth  part,  entitled 
Pro  Populo  Germanico,  was  added  in  1854.  Arndt  having 
thus  erected  the  banner  of  German  freedom  and  unity, 
devoted  himself  thenceforth  with  unflagging  courage  to  the 
great  cause.  In  pamphlets,  poems,  and  songs  he  com- 
municated his  own  enthusiasm  to  his  countrymen  ;  and  he 
zealously  co-operated  with  Stein  in  the  reorganisation  of 
the  army  and  preparation  for  the  final  struggle.  The  War 
of  Liberation  followed,  and  Germany  was  free.  Long 
years  were,  however,  to  pass  before  unity  was  attained. 
One  of  the  most  famous  of  Arndt's  songs  was  that 
commencing,  "  ]Vas  ist  der  DeuCschen  Valerland.  "  After 
the  peace  he  returned  to  Germany,  edited  at  Cologne  a 
political  journal,  entitled  Der  Wiulder  (1815-16),  and  in 
1818  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  history  at  Bonn.  But 
his  bold  demands  for  constitutional  reform  ofl'ended  the 
Diet,  and  being  deprived  in  the  following  year,  he  passed 
twenty  years  in  retirement  and  Literary  activity.  In  1840  he 
was  reinstated  jn  his  professorship,  and  in  1841  he  was 
chosen  rector  of  the  university.  The  revolutionary  outbreak 
of  1848  rekindled  in  the  venerable  patriot  his  old  hopes  and 
energies,  and  he  took  his  seat  as  one  of  the  deputies  to  the 
National  Assembly  at  Frankfort.  Seeing  no  prospect  of  a 
satisfactory  issue  he  retired  with  the  adherents  of  Von 
Gagern.  With  rare  freshness  anj  vigour  he  continued  to 
lecture  and  to  write,  and  on  his  90th  bii'thday  received 
from  all  parts  of  Germany  good  wishes  and  love-tokens. 
About  a  month  later,  January  29,  18C0,  ho  made  a  peace- 
ful departure  out  of  the  world.  Arndt  was  twice  married, 
first  in  1800,  but  his  wife  died  in  the  following  year  in 
giving  birth  to%  son  ;  he  married  a  second  time  in  1817. 
Among  his  numerous  works,  in  addition  to  those  already 
named,  are — Xebenstunden,  eine  Beschreihung  ■und  Geschichte 
der  Schottldndischen  Imeln  und  der  Orkaden  (\ii20) ;  Die 
Frage  iiber  die  Niederlande  (1831)  ;  Erinnerungen  aus  dem 
dussem  Leben  (1843)  ;  Wanderungen  und  Wandlnngen  mil 
dem  Reichsfreiherrn  II.  K.  F.  von  Stein  (1858) ;  and  a  com- 
plete edition  of  his  Gedichle  (1860).  Lives  of  Arndt  have 
been  written  by  \V.  Neumann  and  Wilhelm  Baur;  and  statues 
have  been  erected  to  his  memory  at  Schoritz,  his  birth-place, 
and  at  Bonn,  where  he  lies  buried.  (w.  l.  k.  c.) 

ARNDT,  John,  was  a  famous  Protestant  theologian  of 
the  16th  century,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of 
the  German  Pietism  of  a  later  generation.  He  was  born 
at  Ballenstiidt,  in  Anhalt,  in  1555,  and  studied  in  a  variety 
of  universities — in  Helmstaidt  in  1576  ;  in  Wittenberg  in 
1577,  when  the  crypto-Calvinist  controversy  was  at  it» 
height,  and  where  he  took  the  side  of  Jlelanchthon  and  the 
crypto-Calvinists  ;  in  Strasburg,  under  Pappus,  who  wfis 
a  strict  Lutheran  and  had  a  great  influence  over  him ;  in 
Basel,  where  he  studied  theology  under  Sulccr,  and  also 
medicine.  In  1581  he  went  back  to  Ballenstiidt,  but  was 
soon  recalled  to  active  life  by  his  appointment  to  the  pas- 
torate at  Badeborn  in  1583.  After  some  time  his  Lutheran 
tendencies  exposed  him  to  the  anger  of  the  authorities, 
who  were  of  the  Reformed  church.  He  found  an  asylum 
in  Quedlinburg,  and  afterwards  was  transferred  to  St 
Martin's  church  in  Brunswick.  Arndt's  fame  rests  on  his 
writings,  which  were  mainly  of  a  mystical  devotional  kind, 
and  were  inspired  by  Bernard,  Tauler,  and  Thomas  i 
Kempis.  His  principal  work  is  The  True  Christianity, 
which  has  bacn  translated  into  most  European  languages, 
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And  has  served  as  the  foundation  of  many  devotional  works, 
both  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant.  In  this  book 
Arndt  dwells  upon  the  mystical  union  between  the  believer 
and  Christ,  and  his  aim  is  to  correct  the  purely  forensic 
side  of  the  Reformation  theology,  which  paid  almost 
exclusive  attention  to  Christ's  death  for  His  people,  by 
drawing  attention  to  Christ's  life  in  His  people.  Like 
Luther,  Arndt  was  very  fond  of  the  little  anonymous  book, 
Deutsclu  Theologie,  and  published  an  edition  with  a  preface 
recommending  it.  The  first  edition  of  his  Ti^e  Christianity 
appeared  in  1605.  His  other  works  are  The  Death  of 
Adam  and  the  Life  of  Christ,  Thovghts  on  various  Books  of 
the  Bible,  The  House  and  the  Heart  Church,  Soul  Medicine 
for  the  Pestilence,  and  De  Unione  Credentium  cum  Christo. 
His  True  Christianity  has  been  translated  into  English  at 
least  twice,  and  has  gone  through  a  great  number  of 
■edition." ;  the  best  known  translation  is  that  of  A.  W. 
Boehm,  Lond.  1720.  Several  of  his  sermons  are  published 
in  cR.  Nesselmann's  Buch  der  Prtdigten,  1858.  Arndt  has 
always  been  held  in  very  high  repute  by  the  German 
Pietists,  and  the  founders  of  Pietism,  Spener  and  Storr, 
repeatedly  call  attention  to  him  and  his  writings  ;  they 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  compare  him  to  Plato,  cf.  C. 
Scheele,  Plato  vnd  Johan  Arndt,  Ein  Yortrag,  ttc.,  1857. 
A  valuable  account  of  Arndt  is  to  be  found  in  C.  Asch- 
mann'a  Essai  sur  la  Vie,  etc.,  de  J.  Arndt.         (t.  m.  l.) 

ARNE,  TnoiLis  AuGirsTiJrE,  musical  composer,  was 
bom  in  London  on  the  28th  May  1710,  his  father  being 
an  upholsterer.  Intended  for  the  legal  profession,  he  was 
educated  at  Eton,  and  afterwards  apprenticed  to  an  attorney. 
His  natural  incUnatiou  for  music,  however,  proved  irre- 
sistible, and  his  father,  finding  from  his  performance  at 
an  amateur  musical  party  that  he  was  already  a  skilful  vio- 
linist, furnished  him  with  the  means  of  educating  himself  in 
his  favourite  art.  In  1733  he  produced  his  first  work, — 
a  setting  of  Addison's  Rosamond,  the  heroine's  part  being 
intended  for  his  sister,  who  afterwards  became  celebrated 
as  Mrs  Cibber.  This  proving  a  success  was  immediately 
foOowed  by  a  burletta,  entitled  The  Opera  of  Operas, 
based  on  Fielding's  Tom  Thumb.  His  individuality  of 
style  first  distinctly  asserted  itself  in  the  music  to  Milton's 
Comus,  which  was  performed  at  Drury  Lane  in  1738,  and 
speedily  established  his  reputation.  In  1740  he  wrote  the 
music  for  Thomson  and  MaUet's  Masque  of  Alfred,  which 
is  noteworthy  as  containing  the  most  popular  of  aU  his 
airs — Rule  Britannia.  In  the  same  year  he  married 
Cecilia  Young,  who  was  considered  the  finest  English 
singer  of  the  day.  Along  with  his  wife  he  went,  in  1742, 
to  Ireland,  where  he  remained  two  years.  On  his  return 
to  London  he  was  engaged  as  leader  of  the  band  at  Drury 
Lane  Theatre  (1744),  and  as  composer  at  VauxhaU  (1745). 
In  1759  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music  from 
Oxford.  Three  years  later  he  produced,  at  Covent  Garden, 
his  opera  of  Artaxerxes,  the  popularity  of  which  is  attested 
by  the  fact  that  it  continued  to  be  performed  at  intervals 
for  upwards  of  eighty  years.  The  libretto  was  a  transla- 
tion by  Ame  himself,  very  poorly  executed,  of  Metastasio's 
A  rtaserse.  In  addition  to  his  numerous  operas,  Ame  wrote 
several  oratorios,  which  made  little  impression  at  the  time, 
and  are  now  almost  entirely  forgotten.  His  success  in  this 
department  might  have  been  greater  but  for  the  contem- 
porary existence  of  the  transcendent  genius  of  Handel, 
though  his  deficiency  in  grandeur  of  conception  and  scien- 
tific resource  is  enough  of  itself  to  account  for  his  failure. 
He  is,  however,  undoubtedly  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  first 
rank  of  native  English  composers.  Though  inferior  to 
Pnrcell  in  intensity  of  feeling,  he  has  not  been  surpassed  by 
.any  of  the  school  as  a  composer  of  graceful  and  attracrive 
melody.  There  is  something  akin  to  genius  in  such  airs 
as  Rvie  Britannia  and   Where  the  bee  sucks,  which  still 


retain  their  original  freshness  and  popularity.  As  s 
writer  of  glees  he  does  not  take  such  high  rank,  though  ha 
deserves  notice  as  the  leader  in  the  revival  of  that  pecu- 
liarly English  form  of  composition.  Dr  Ame  died  on  the 
5th  March  1778. 

ARNHEM,  or  Aenheisi  (according  to  some  the 
Arenacum  of  the  Romans,  Amoldi  Villa  in  the  Middle 
Ages),  the  chief  town  in  the  province  of  Guelderland,  in 
the  Netherlands,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  along  the 
slope  of  the  Veluwe  Hills.  It  is  a  clean  and  prosperous 
place,  in  a  plea.sant  and  beautiful  district,  and  is  much 
frequented  by  the  wealthy  merchants  of  the  Low  Countries, 
whose  villas  and  gardens  adorn  its  environs.  The  Groott 
Kerk,  or  principal  church,  formerly  dedicated  to  St  Martin, 
and  now  to  St  Eusebius,  contains,  besides  other  objects  of 
interest,  the  marble  monument  of  Charles  of  Egmont.  The 
Stadhuis,  or  town-house,  by  Maarten  van  Rossum,  is  remark- 
able for  the  grotesque  ornamentation  which  has  earned  it 
the  name  of  the  Duivelshuis.  There  are  also  a  government- 
house,  a  court-house,  a  gymnasium,  an  orphanage,  a  hos- 
pital for  invalided  soldiers  (Bronbeek's),  a  large  assembly- 
hall  (Musis  Sacrum),  a  library,  a  theatre,  barracks,  and  a 
good  number  of  churches  and  schools.  The  town,  formerly 
connected  with  the  Hanseatic  League,  has  still  a  consider- 
able traffic  by  river  and  canal  and  rail,  manufactures 
tobacco,  which  is  largely  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood, 
woollen  and  cotton  goods,  paper,  earthenware,  soap,  <fec., 
carries  on  wool-combing  and  dyeing,  and  has  oil  and  bark 
mills.  Arnhem  was  fortified  in  1233  by  Otho  IH.,  duke 
of  Guelders.  In  1505  it  received  the  right  of  coining  from 
Philip  of  Spain,  duke  of  Burgundy.  In  1514  Charles  of 
Egmont  took  it  from  the  Burgundians.  In  1543  Charles 
V.  made  it  the  se^t  of  the  Council  of  Guelders.  The 
States-General  got  possession  of  it  in  1585,  and  it  resisted 
all  the  attacks  of  the  Spaniards.  In  1586  Sir  Philip 
Sydney  died  there  from  the  effects  of  his  wound.  The 
French  took  the  town  in  1672,  but  left  it  dismantled  in 
1674.  It  was  refortified  by  Coehoom  in  the  beginning  of 
the  18th  century.  In  1795  it  was  again  stormed  by  the 
French,  and  in  1813  it  was  taken  from  them  bv  the 
Prussians  under  Biilow. 

ARNICA  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Composiice  (composite  family).  The  flowers  are 
clustered  in  heads  {capitula),  and  are  surrounded  by  an 
involucre  composed  of  tn-o  rows  of  small  leaflets  called 
bracts.  The  outer  flowers  of  the  head  are  strap-shaped 
(ligulate),  and  contain  pistils  only,  while  the  inner  or 
central  florets  are  tubular  and  hcve  both  stamens  and 
pistils.  The  style  is  hairy,  and  the  fruit  is  cylindrical, 
tapering  at  each  end,  and  bears  at  its  summit  a  pappus, 
consisting  of  rigid  hairs  in  a  single  row.  The  most  impor- 
tant species  is  Arnica  montana  (mountain  tobacco),  a 
perennial  plant  foimd  in  meadows  throughout  the  Borthern 
and  central  regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  but  not 
extending  to  Britain.  It  grows  on  the  mountains  of 
Western  and  Central  Europe.  A  variety  of  i',  with  very 
narrow  leaves,  is  met  with  in  Arctic  Asia  and  America, 
The  heads  of  flowers  ai'e  large,  orange  yellow,  and  bom<! 
on  the  summit  of  the  stem  or  branches.  The  onter  ligulat? 
flowers  are  an  inch  in  length.  The  achenes  (fmits)  ar, 
brown  and  hairy.  The  root,  or  rather  the  root-stcck,  hai 
been  used  in  Pharmacy.  It  is  contorted  and  of  a  dark 
brown  colour,  an  inch  or  two  in  length.  It  gives  ofl 
numerous  simple  roots  from  its  under  side,  and  shows  on 
its  upper  side  the  remains  of  rosettes  of  leaves.  It  yields 
an  essential  oil  in  small  quantity,  and  a  resinous  matter 
called  amicin.  Arnica  has  been  used  as  a  stimulant  in  low 
fevers,  and  also  in  cases  of  palsy.  It  is  said  also  to  act  in 
promoting  perspiration.  It  is  a  popular  remedy  for  chil- 
blains, and  it  is  said  to  prevent  the  blackness  of  bruises 
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The  flower*  have  also  be^n  used  in  the  form  of  tincture, 
lliey  have  an  "Jipleasant  odour.  The  plant  ia  not  much 
used  at  the  present  daj.  -  (j.  h.  b.) 

ARNIM,  Bkttina  von,  famous  for  her  acquaintance 
and  correspondence  with  Goethe,  was  a  member  of  the 
Crentano  family,  and  born  at  Frankfort,  April  4,  1785. 
Her  acquaintance  with  Goethe  continued  from  1607  until 
1811,  when  it  was  brought  to  a  close  by  her  ofifensive 
behaviour  to  his  wife.  '  Shortly  after  his  death  she  published 
an  extensive  correspondence  alleged  to  have  passed  between 
the  parties.  Its  genuineness  was  immediately  contested 
by  Goethe's  old  friend  Kiemer,  and  the  discussion  leaves 
DO  doubt  that  it  is  everywhere  interpolated,  and  to  a 
great  extent  wholly  fictitious.  Bettina  never  could  produce 
the  originals  of  the  letters ;  and  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  the  sonnets  which  she  claimed  as  addressed  to  herself, 
and  as  partly  versifications  of  her  own  ideas,  were  in  fact 
addressed  to  Minna  Herzlieb  before  Goethe  had  even  seen 
Bettina.  This  discovery  effectually  relieves  the  poet's  me- 
mory from  some  very  unpleasant  imputations.  The  literary 
merits  of  the  work  are  in  some  respects  very  considerable. 
Nothing  can  surpass  Bettina's  liveliness,  freshness,  origi- 
nality, and  graphic  power  when  dealing  with  actual  persons 
and  things:  she  is,  unfortunately,  addicted  to  abstract 
speculation,  and  then  becomes  unintelligible.  Though 
probably  equally  supposititious,  her  correspondence  with 
the  friend  of  her  youth,  the  interesting  and  unfortunate 
Caroline  von  Gunderode,  is  superior  to  her  more  cele- 
brated work  from  its  greater  truth  to  nature  ;  and  her  almost 
unknown  volume  of  professed  letters  to  and  from  her 
brother,  Clemens  Brentano,  is  the  best  of  alL  These  later 
productions  failed  to  attract  a  public  sated  with  her 
peculiar  mannerism,  and  Bettina  had  sunk  into  compara- 
tive obscurity  before  her  death  in  1859.  Bettina  was  a 
true  member  of  a  family  whose  folly  was  in  her  time 
proverbially  said  to  begin  where  the  folly  of  others  ceases. 
Uer  vanity,  caprice,  mendacity,  and  utter  want  of  principle 
can  only  be  excused  on  the  supposition  of  her  virtual  irre- 
sponsibility for  her  actions.  She  possessed  a  brilliant  fancy, 
and  her  remarks  occasionally  display  great  penetration ;  her 
conversational  powers  are  described  as  marvellous.  One  of 
her  freaks  was  to  translate  her  correspondence  with  Goethe 
into  English ;  the  result  is  an  unparalleled  literary  curiosity. 
The  evidence  respecting  this  correspondence  is  ably  summed 
up  in  Mr  Lewes's  Life  of  Goethe.  (e.  o.) 

ARNIM,  or  Arnheim,  Johan  Georq  Baron  von,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  men  during  the  period  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  both  as  a  general  and  as  'a  diploma- 
tist, was  born  in  1586,  at  Boitzenburg,  in  the  province  of 
Brandenburg.  He  entered  the  Swedish  army,  and  served 
under  Gustavus  Adolphus.  In  1G26  he,  though  a  Protes- 
tant, was  induced  by  Wallenstein  to  join  the  imperial  army. 
He  gained  great  distinction  by  his  military  and  diplomatic 
Jalents,  and  became  the  close  friend  and  faithful  ally  of 
vVallenstein.  After  the  dismissal  of  the  latter  from  his 
tommand  in  1630,  Amim  went  over  to  the  elector  of 
;3axony,  and,  at  the  battb  of  Leipsie,  led  the  left  wing  of 
(he  united  Saxon  and  Swedish  armies.  But  he  disliked 
the  Swedes,  who  distnisted  him  ;  and  it  was  mainly  by  his 
influence  that  the  elector  detached  his  forces  from 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  that  at  the  peace  of  Prague  the 
Saxons  seceded  from  their  alliance  with  Sweden.  In  1632 
Wallenstein,  who  had  been  restored  to  his  command,  took 
the  field  against  his  old  comrade,  but  little  was  done  by 
either,  and  more  than  a  suspicion  was  roused  that  they 
were  playing  into  each  other's  hands.  In  February  1634 
Wallenstein  was  assassinated,  and  Amim  at  once  began 
more  active  operations.  In  May  he  gained  a  great  victory 
over  the  imperialists  at  Liegnitz ;  but  after  the  conclusion 
of  peace,  not  thinking  himself  sufficiently  honoured  by,the 


elector,  he  withdrew  to  his  castle  of  Boitzenburg.  Here 
he  was  seized  by  the  Swedes,  and  imprisoned  at  Smckholm. 
He  escaped,  and  was  engaged  in  raising  an  army  to  revenge 
himself  when  he  died  suddenly  in  1641. 

AJINIM,  Kabx,  Otto  Ludwio  von,  a  German  writer 
of  travels,  was  born  at  Berlin  in  1779,  travelled  from 
1835  to  1844  through  Turkey  and  Greece,  France,  Spain, 
and  Italy,  and  died  in  1861.  He  was  attached  for  some  time 
to  the  German  embassy  at  London,  and  wrote  in  English 
Napoleon's  Conduct  towards  Prussia  (1814),  and  German 
National  Melodies  (1816).  He  also  translated  some  Eng- 
lish plays  and  poems.  His  reputation  rests  mainly  on  hi 
FliichtigeBemerkungen  eines  fliichtig  I{eisenden{lS3S-l850), 
which  are  highly  praised  for  their  lively  and  graceful  style. 

.AUNIM,  LuDWiG  AcHiM  von,  a  distinguished  German 
poet  and  novelist,  was  bom  at  Berlin  in  1781.  Hestudied 
at  Vienna  and  Giittingen,  and  took  the  degree  of  M.D., 
though  he  never  practised  as  a  physician.  His  attention, 
however,  in  his  early  years  seems  to  have  been  specially 
directed  towards  the  natural  sciences,  and  his  first  literarj- 
performance  {Tlieorie  der  Elektrischen  Erscheinungen)  was 
in  that  department.  But  even  in  this  essay  he  showed  the 
fondness  for  the  supernatural  and  the  predilection  for 
romance  that  appeared  so  strongly  in  his  next  work,  Ariel' > 
Ofenbarungen,  1804.  In  the  same  year  he  published 
Uallin's  Liebesleben,  with  an  appendix  containing  a  bio- 
graphy of  Rousseau.  He  spent  some  years  in  travelling 
through  parts  of  Germany  and  collecting  old  popular 
legends  and  songs.  A  selection  of  these  he  published  at 
Heidelberg  in  conjunction  with  the  poet  Clemens  Bren- 
tano, whose  sister  Bettina  (noticed  above)  he  afterwprds 
married.  The  volumes,  entitled  Des  Knahen  Wundeiltom, 
were  received  with  great  favour.  In  1809  he  published 
the  Wintergarten,  a  collection  of  tales;  in  1810  an  admir- 
able novel.  Die  Grcifin  Dolores;  in  1811  a  humorous 
dramatic  romance,  Ilalle  und  Jerusalem,  and  a  novel, 
Isabelle  von  jEgypten  ;  and  two  years  later  his  Schaubiiline 
or  dramatic  pieces.  His  literary  activity  was  for  some 
time  interrupted  by  the  war  in  Germany,  but  in  1817  he 
published  his  last  great  romance,  Die  Kronenwdchter,  the 
scene  of  which  is  laid  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian. Ajnim  died  in  1831.  His  works  have  been 
published  in  a  collected  form  at  Berlin,  1839-1646.  They 
manifest  great  originality  of  invention,  but  are  for  the  moat 
part  marred  by  the  utter  absence  of  literary  form,  being 
vague,  incoherent,  and  whimsical  to  the  last  degree. 
Arnim  is  the  subject  of  a  brilliant  but  much  too  favour 
able  criticism  in  Heine's  De  I'Allemagne. 

ARNIS.iEUS,  Henninoub,  a  German  physician,  was 
born  at  Halberstadt,  probably  about  1680.  After  com 
pleting  his  studies  at  the  university  of  Helmstiidt  and 
taking  his  degree  as  doctor  of  medicine,  he  seems  to  have 
lectured  for  sorae  time  on  moral  philosophy  at  Frankfurt- 
on-the-Oder.  In  1613  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  ppo- 
fessors  of  medicine  at  Helmstudt,  and  ho  is  said  to  have 
constructed  there  a  chemical  laboratory  and  a  botanical 
garden.  His  anatomical  plates  were  very  celebrated,  and 
some  of  them  were  extant  in  the  time  of  Hallcr.  In  1620 
he  was  made  court  physician  to  Christian  IV.  of  Denmark, 
and  removed  to  Copenhagen,  where  he  died  in  1638.  The 
greater  number  of  his  extant  works  are  on  the  theory 
of  politics,  such  as  Doctrina  Folilica,  published  after  his 
death,  De  Republita,  De  jure  Majestatis,  kc.  ;  the  following 
medical  tracts  arc  ascribed  to  him,  Disquisitiones  de  partus 
humani  legitimis  terminis  and  Disputatio  de  lue  venerea. 

AJINO  (the  ancient  Arnus),  a  celebrated  river  of 
Italy.  It  rises  in  Monte  Falterona,  in  the  Apennines, 
descends  into  the  valley  of  Casentino,  in  Upper  Tuscany, 
passes  the  town  of  Bibbiena  into  the  plain  of  Arezzo, 
where  it  receives  the  Chiana  as  a  tributary,  and  enters  the 
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narruw  valley  of  Laterina.  Thence  it  issues  through  the 
rocky  defile  Dell'  Inferno,  pours  into  the  lovely  Val  d'Arno, 
sweeps  beneath  the  woods  of  Vallombroaa,  and,  after  receiv- 
ing the  Sieve,  enters  the  plain  of  Florence  and  flows 
through  that  city.  Ten  miles  below  Florence  it  is  confined 
in  an  artificial  channel,  formed  by  the  ancient  Etruscans, 
for  the  purpose  of  draining  the  plain.  It  receives  several 
tributaries,  and  enters  the  plain  of  Pisa,  which  it  traverses  ; 
aad  after  a  further  course  of  eight  miles,  falls  into  the 
Tuscan  sea  by  an  artificial  embouchure  excavated  in  1603. 
Its  whole  winding  course  is  about  140  miles.  At  Florence 
it  is  400  feet  wide,  but  is  fordable  in  suminer.  It  is  liable 
to  sudden  floods,  and  then  is  impetuous,  carrying  down 
with  it  immense  quantities  of  earth  and  stones,  by  which 
its  bed  is  elevated  ;  in  many  places  it  requires  frequent 
embankment.  The  most  remarkab  e  inundations  are  those 
of  1537  and  1740,  the  water  on  the  former  occasion  rising 
8  feet  in  the  city  of  Florence.  On  the  banks  of  the  upper 
Arno  are  vast  accumulations  of  fossil  bones  of  the 
elephant,  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  and  bear,  especially 
between  Arezzo  and  Florence. 

ARNO,  or  Aqtjila,  tenth  bishop  and  first  archbishop 
of  Salzburg,  was  one  of  those  learned  churchmen  whom 
Charles  the  Great  gathered  round  him,  and  who  did  so 
much  to  frame  and  strengthen  that  alliance  between  the 
Emperor  and  the  Pope  which  lay  at  the  basis  of  the  Holy 
Roman  empire  of  the  West.  The  occasion  of  his  introduc- 
tion to  the  emperor  was  the  defeat  of  ThassOo,  duke  of 
Bavaria,  who  had  made  war  upon  Charles,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  sue  for  peace.  He  sent  at  the  head  of  the 
embassy  Arno,  who  was  then  bishop  of  Salzburg,  and  in 
whose  talents  and  fidelity  he  had  the  utmost  confidence. 
The  embassy  did  not  succeed,  mainly  because  ThassOo 
refused  to  make  the  required  concessions,  and  Bavaria  was 
annexed  to  the  empire.  When  this  took  place  Charles 
secured  the  services  of  Arno,  and  got  for  him  from  the 
Pope  the  archbishopric  of  Salnburg  in  798  a.d.  From  this 
time  forward  Arno  was  frequently  at  the  court  of  Charles, 
and  became  the  intimate  associate  of  Alcuin  and  other 
scholars  whom  the  emperor  delighted  to  gather  around 
hira.  In  799  he  presided  at  a  synod  of  the  church  held 
at  Reisbach,  and  in  807  at  the  more  important  synod  of 
Salzburg.  The  zeal  which  he  evinced  for  the  conversion 
of  the  pagans  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia  commended  him 
to  his  ecclesiastical  superiors.  He  established  a  library  in 
Salzburg  formed  on  the  model  of  the  emperor's  palace 
library,  and  did  all  he  could  to  further  the  interests  of 
learning  within  his  diocese.  Assisted  by  a  deacon  named 
Benedict,  he  published  a  catalogue  of  the  church  lands, 
proprietary  rights,  and  so  on,  belonging  to  the  church  in 
Bavaria.  This  is  of  great  value  to  the  historical  student,  and 
goes  by  the  name  of  the  Covyesium,  ot  Indiculus  Arnonis  ; 
an  edition  with  notes  was  published  by  Frederick  Keinz, 
Munich,  1869.  Arno  also  wrote  De  Bonis  Ducum  Bavarice 
Sahbrugensi  Ecclesice  datis,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Thesaurus  Monumentorum  eccUsiasticorum  et  historicorum 
(Antwerp,  1725).  (t.  m.  l.) 

ARNOBIUS,  called  Afer,  and  sometimes  the  Elder,  was 
a  native  of  Sicca  Venerea  in  Numidia.  The  date  of  his 
birth  is  uncertain,  but  it  must  have  been  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  3d  century  of  our  era.  He  was  a  teacher  of 
rhetoric,  and  at  first  an  opponent  of  Christianity.  His 
conversion  is  said  by  Jerome  to  have  been  occasioned  by  a 
dream  ;  and  the  same  writer  adds  that  the  bishop  to  whom 
Arncbius  applied  distrusted  his  professions,  and  asked  some 
proof  of  them  and  that  the  treatise  Adversus  Gentes  was 
composed  for  this  purpose.  But  this  story  seems  rather 
improbable  ;  for  Arnobiua  speaks  contemptuously  of 
dreams,  and  besides,  his  work  bears  no  traces  of  having 
Jjesan  written  in  a  short  time,  or  of  having  been  revised  by 


a  Christian  bishop.  From  internal  evidence  the  time  of 
composition  may  be  fixed  at  about  303  A.D.  Nothing 
further  is  known  of  the  life  of  Arnobius.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  the  author  of  a  work  on  rhetoric,  which,  however, 
has  not  come  down  to  us.  His  great  treatise,  in  sevon 
books,  Adversu*  Gtntet  (or  Nationea),  on  account  of  which 
he  takes  rank  as  a  Christian  apologist,  appears  to  have 
been  occasioned  by  a  desire  to  answer  the  complaint  then 
brought  against  the  Christians,  that  the  prevaler.t  calamities 
and  disasters  were  due  to  their  impiety,  and  had  come 
upon  men  since  the  establishment  of  their  religion.  In  the 
first  book  Arnobius  carefully  discusses  this  '  complaint;  he 
shows  that  the  allegation  of  greater  calamities  having  come 
upon  men  since  the  Christian  era  is  false ;  and  that,  even 
if  it  were  true,  it  could  by  no  means  be  attributed  to  the 
Christians.  He  skilfully  contends  that  Christians  who 
worship  the  self -existent  God  cannot  justly  be  called  lets 
religious  than  those  who  worship  subordinate  deities,  and 
concludes  by  vindicating  the  divinity  of  Christ.  The 
second  book  is  principally  taken  up  with  a  discussion  on 
the  soul,  which  Arnobius  does  not  think  is  of  divine  origin, 
and  which  he  scarcely  believes  to  be  immortal  Curiously 
enough,  he  is  of  opinion  that  a  belief  in  the  soul's  immor- 
tality would  tend  to  remove  moral  restraint,  and  have  a 
prejudicial  eff'ect  on  human  life.  In  the  concluding  chapters 
he  answers  the  objections  drawn  from  the  recent  origin  of 
Christianity.  Books  iii,  iv.,  and  v.  contain  an  examina- 
tion of  the  heathen  mythology,  in  which  he  narrates,  with 
powerful  sarcasm,  the  scandalous  chronicles  of  the  gods, 
and  contrasts  with  their  grossness  and  immorality  the  puro 
and  holy,  worship  of  the  Christian.  These  books  are 
valuable  as  a  repertory  of  mythological  stories.  Books 
vi.  and  viL  discuss,  in  a  very  admirable  manner,  the 
questions  of  sacrifices  and  worship  of  images.  He  point- 
out  the  absurdities  of  the  heathen  practices  in  these  respects, 
and  shows  how  unnecessary  they  are  in  a  pure  system  of 
religion.  The  work  of  Arnobius  appears  to  have  been 
written  when  he  was  a  recent  convert,  for  he  does  not 
possess  a  very  extensive  knowledge  of  Scripture.  He 
knows  nothing  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  only  the  life  of 
Christ  in  the  New,  while  he  does  not  quote  directly  from 
the  Gospels.*  He  is  also  at  fault  in  regard  to  the  Jewish 
sects.  The  best  editions  of  his  work  are  those  of  OreLli, 
1816  ;  Hildebrand,  1844  ;  andOehler,  1846.  It  has  been 
translated  into  English  as  vol  lix.  of  the  Antc-Xicene 
Christian  Library  {1871). 

ARNOBIUS,  the  younger,  a  Christian  priest  or  bishop 
in  Gaul,  flourished  about  460  A.D.  He  is  the  author  of  e 
mystical  and  allegorical  commentary  on  the  Psalms,  firrj 
published  by  Erasmus  in  1522,  and  by  him  attributed  t ; 
the  elder  Arnobius.  It  has  been  frequently  reprinted,  and 
in  the  edition  of  De  la  Barre,  1580,  is  accompanied  b^ 
some  notes  on  the  Gospels  by  the  same  author.  To  him 
has  sometunes  been  ascribed  the  anti-Augustinian  treatise 
Prasdestinatus,  which  is  anonymous.  His  opinions,  as 
appears  from  the  commentary,  are  semi-Pelagian. 

ARNOLD  OF  Bresoia,  remarkable  as  a  forerunner  o| 
the  Reformation  and  assailant  of  the  Pope's  temporal 
power,  was  born  about  the  beginning  of  the  1 2th  century, 
and  became  a  priest  in  his  native  city.  The  fame  of  Abe- 
lard's  eloquence  induced  him  to  repair  to  France  for  the 
sake  of  becoming  his  disciple.  On  his  return  he  bitterly 
attacked  the  temporal  dominion  of  the  Pope  and  the  wealth 
of  the  clergy,  advocating  the  secularisation  of  all  ecclesias- 
tical property.  He  is  said  to  have  also  impugned  the 
current  doctrine  of  the  sacraments,  but  this  appears  to 
have  been  an  invention  of  his  adversaries.  Persecuted  in 
Italy,  he  returned  (1140)  to  Abelard,  and  incurred  the 
enmity  of  the  latter's  great  antagonist,  St  Bernard,  whose 
denunciations  drove  him  to  s^sk  refuge  at   Zurich,    where 
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he  acquired  great  influeuce.  A  popular  insurrection  at 
Rome  (1 1-46)  encouraged  him  to  proceed  to  that  city,  where 
ho  appeared  as  a  political  agitator,  preaching  the  deposition 
of  the  Pope  and  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  republic. 
He  became  exceedingly  popular,  and  aided  in  expelling 
the  Pope  from  the  city,  but  no  practical  effect  appears  to 
have  been  given  to  his  plans.  The  Romans  obtained, 
however,  a  free  constitution  on  a  different  model.  Upon 
their  demanding  the  confirmation  of  this  at  the  accession 
of  the  new  Pope,  Adrian  IV.  (the  Englishman,  Nicholas 
Breakspear),  it  was  refused  unless  upon  condition  of  their 
delivering  up  Arnold.  The  demand  being  indignantly 
rejected,  the  city,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  waa  laid 
tinder  an  interdict.  The  consequent  suspension  of  all 
religious  services  80  powerfully  afi'ected  the  people  as  to 
occasion  a  tumult,  which  compelled  Arnold  to  take  refuge 
in  a  castle  in  Campania  (1155).  A  new  emperor,  Frederick 
Barbarossa,  had  meanwhile  been  elected,  and  was  on  the 
way  to  his  coronation  in  Rome.  By  him  Arnold  was  arrested 
and  delivered  up  to  the  Pope,  and  the  Roman  constitution 
suppressed.  Arnold  was  hanged,  his  body  burned,  and 
the  ashes  thrown  into  the  Tiber.  In  history  he  ranks  with 
Rienzi  and  Savonarola.  His  enemies  have  been  his  bio- 
praphers,  and  they  are  unanimous  in  aeknowledging  his 
eloquence,  his  personal  influence,  and  his  perfect  disin- 
terestedness. Allowing  for  a  romantic  attachment  to 
antiquated  political  forms,  he  was  as  a  politician  greatly  in 
advance  of  his  age.  The  best  proof  of  his  truly  prophetic 
insight  into  the  needs  of  his  country  is  that,  although  he 
left  no  writings  and  no  disciples,  his  name  is  to  this  day  a 
popular  cry  in  Italy.  It  is  also  the  subject  of,  perhaps, 
the  only  truly  national  Italian  drama,  a  tragedy  by 
Niccolini.  (Ftunke,  Arnold  von  Brescia  ;  Gnihal,  Amaud 
de  Brescia  et  Us  Ilo/unstaufen;  Qregorovius,  Horn  im  Mit- 
telalUr,  vol.  iv.)  (r.  o.) 

ARNOLD,  Sjlsttjel,  a  distinguished  English  composer, 
was  born  at  London  in  1740.  He  received  a  thorough 
musical  education  at  the  Chapel  Royal  under  Dr  Nares,  and 
when  little  more  than  twenty  years  of  age  was  appointed 
composer  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  Here,  in  1765,  he 
produced  his  popular  opera,  The  Maid  of  the  Mitt.  In  1776 
he  transferred  his  services  to  the  Haymarket  Theatra  In 
1783  he  was  made  composer  to  George  IIL,  and,  ten  years 
later,  organist  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where,  on  his  death 
in  1 802,  he  was  interred.  His  operas  were  very  numerous 
ind  popular,  but  they  have  not  lived.  The  best  of  them 
were  The  Maid  of  the  Milt,  Rosamond,  Inkle  and  Tarico, 
The  Battle  of  Hexham,  The  Mountaineers  He  also  wrote 
several  oratorios,  which  have  shared  the  fate  of  his  operas. 
The  first  of  them  was  The  Cure  of  Saul,  in  1767,  which  was 
very  successful.  The  others  are  AbimelecA,  The  Resurrec- 
:ion,  and  The  Prodigal  Son.  In  1780  ho  began  an  edition 
of  Handel's  works,  which  extended  to  40  volumes,  but  was 
never  completed.  It  is  considered  extremely  inaccurate. 
He  also  published  a  continuation,  in  4  volumes,  of  Dr 
Eoyce's  Cathedral  Music. 

ARNOLD,  Thomas,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  was  bom  at  West  Cowes,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
oa  the  13th  of  June  1795.  He  was  the  son  of  William 
and  Martha  Arnold,  the  former  of  whom  occupied  the 
situation  of  collector  of  customs  at  Cowes.  Deprived  at 
an  early  age  of  his  father,  who  died  suddenly  of  spasm  in 
the  heart  in  1801,  his  initiatory  education  was  confided  by 
his  mother  to  her  sister.  Miss  Delafield,  who,  with  affec- 
tionate fidelity,  discharged  the  ofiBce  with  which  she  had 
been  intrusted.  From  her  tuition  he  passed  to  that  of  Dr 
GriD&ths,  at  Warminster,  in  Wiltehire,  in  1803;  and  in 
1807  he  was  removed  to  Winchester,  where  he  remained 
^intil  1811,  having  entered  as  a  commoner,  and  afterwards 
become  a  scholar  of  the  college.     In  after  life  he  retained 


a  lively  feeling  of  interest  in  Winchester  School,  and 
remembered  with  admiration  and  profit  the  regulative  tact 
of  Dr  Goddard,  and  the  preceptorial  ability  of  Dr  Oabell 
who  were  successively  headmasters  during  his  stay  there. 

From  Winchester  he  removed  to  O.xford  in  1811..  where 
ho  became  a  scholar  at  Ccrpus  Christi  College  ;  in  1815  he 
was  elected  Fellow  of  Oriel  College  ;  and  there  he  continued 
to  reside  till  1819.  This  internal  was  diligently  devoted 
to  the  pursuit  of  classical  and  historical  studies,  to  prepar- 
ing himself  for  ordination,  and  to  searching  investigations, 
under  the  stimulus  of  continual  discussion  with  a  band  of 
talented  and  congenial  associates,  of  some  of  the  pro- 
foundest  questions  in  theology,  ecclesiastical  polity,  and 
social  philosophy.  The  authors  he  most  carefully  studied 
at  this  period  were  Thucydides  and  Aristotle,  and  for  their 
writings  he  formed  an  attachment  which  remained  to  the 
close  of  his  life,  and  exerted  a  powerful  influence  upon  his 
mode  of  thought  and  opinions,  as  well  as  upon  his  literary 
occupations  in  subsequent  years.  Herodotus  also  came  izi 
for  a  considerable  share  of  his  regard,  but  more,  apparently, 
as  a  book  of  recreation  than  one  for  work.  In  theology,  lus 
mind,  accustomed  freely  and  fearlessly  to  investigate  what- 
ever came  before  it,  and  swayed  by  an  almost  scrupulous 
dread  of  aught  that  might  appear  to  savour  of  insincerity, 
was  doomed  to  long  and  anxious  hesitation  upon  several 
points  of  fundamental  importance  before  arriving  at  a 
serene  and  settled  acceptance  of  the  great  verities  of  ChiTS- 
tianity.  Once  satisfied,  however,  of  these,  his  faith 
remained  clear  and  firm  ;  and  having  received  his  religion, 
not  by  tradition  from  men,  but  as  the  result  of  an  earnest, 
penetrating,  and  honest  examination  of  the  evidence  on 
which  it  rests,  he  not  only  held  it  with  a  steadfast  grasp, 
but  realised  it,  and  felt  it  as  a  living  and  guiding  power. 
From  this  time  forward  his  life  became  supremely  that  of 
a  religiovj  man.  To  the  name  of  Christ  he  was  prepared 
to  "  surrender  his  whole  soul,"  and  to  render  before  it 
"  obedience,  reverence  without  measure,  intense  humility, 
most  unreserved  adoration"  (Sermons,  vol.  iv.  p.  210). 
He  did  not  often  talk  about  religion  ;  he  had  no  inclination 
to  gossip  about  his  experience,  or  dwell  upon  the  frames 
and  feelings  through  which  he  passed  ;  he  had  not  much 
of  the  accredited  phraseology  of  piet^  even  when  he 
discoursed  on  spiritual  topics ;  but  no  man  could  observe 
him  for  any  length  of  time  without  feeling  persuaded 
that  more  than  most  men  he  was  directed  by  religious 
principle  and  feeling  in  all  his  conduct.  The  fountain 
of  his  piety  was  in  his  heart's  core  ;  and  its  stream? 
mingled  easily  with  all  the  issues  of  his  life.  As  his  bio- 
grapher has  beautifully  remarked,  "  his  natural  faculties 
were  not  unclothed,  but  clothed  upon  ;  they  were  at  once 
coloured  by,  and  gave  a  colour  to,  the  belief  which  they 
received." 

He  left  Oxford  in  1819  and  settled  at  Laleham,  near 
Staines,  where  he  was  occupied  chiefly  in  superintending 
the  studies  of  seven  or  eight  young  men  who  were  prepar- 
ing for  the  university.  His  spare  time  was  devoted  to  the 
prosecution  of  studies  in  philology  and  history,  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  study  of  Thucydides,  and  of  the  new  light 
which  had  been  cast  upon  Roman  history  and  upon  histori- 
cal method  in  general  by  the  researches  of  Niebuhr.  He 
was  also  occasionally  engaged  in  preaching,  and  it  was 
whilst  here  that  he  published  the  first  volume  of  his 
sermons.  Shortly  after  he  settled  at  Laleham,  he  entered 
into  the  marriage  relation  with  Mary,  yoiingest  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  John  Penrose,  rector  of  Fledborough,  Notting- 
hamshire. 

After  nine  years  spent  at  Laleham,  he  was  induced  to 
offer  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  head-mastership  of 
Rugby,  which  had  become  vacant ;  and  though  he  entered 
somewhat  late  upon  the  contest,  and  thoag     .one  of  the 
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electors  were  personally  known  to  him,  he  was  nevertheless 
BUCcessfuL  He  was  elected  in  December  1827  ;  in  June 
1828  he  received  priest's  orders;  in  April  and  November 
of  the  same  year  he  took  his  "degrees  of  B.D.  and  D.D.,  and 
in  August  entered  on  his  new  office. 

la  one  of  the  tfistimonials  which  accompaniea  his  appli- 
cation to  the  trustees  of  Rugby,  the  writer  stated  it  as  his 
conviction,  that  "  if  Mr  Arnold  were  elected,  he  would 
change  the  face  of  education  all  through  the  public  schools 
of  England."  Nobly  was  the  somewhat  hazardous  pledge 
redeemed  by  him  in  whose  name  it  had  been  given. 
Under  his  superintendence  the  school  became  not  merely 
a  place  where  a  certain  amount  of  classical  or  general  learn- 
ing was  to  be  obtained,  but  a  sphere  of  intellectual, 
moral,  and  religious  discipline,  where  healthy  characters 
were  formed,  and  men  were  trained  for  the  duties,  and 
struggles,  and  responsibilities  of  life. 

Eugby  was  privUeged  to  enjoy  his  superintendence  for 
nearly  fourteen  years.  During  this  period  his  energies 
■were  chiefly  devoted  to  the  business  of  the  school ;  but  he 
found  time  also  for  much  literary  work,  as  well  as  for  an 
extensive  correspondence.  Five  volumes  of  sermons,  an 
edition  of  Thucydides,  with  English  notes  and  dissertations, 
a  History  of  Rome  in  three  vols.  8vo,  besides  numerous 
articles  in  reviews,  journals,  newspapers,  and  encyclopjedias, 
are  extant  to  attest  the  untiring  activity  of  his  mind,  and  his 
patient  diligence  during  this  period.  His  interest  also  in 
public  matters  was  incessant,  especially  ecclesiastical  ques- 
tions, and  such  as  bore  upon  the  social  weKare  and  moral 
improvement  of  the  masses. 

In  1841  Dr  Arnold  received  from  Lord  Melbourne,  then 
prima  minister,  the  offer  of  the  chair  of  modern  history  at 
•Oxford,  an  offer  which  he  accepted  with  peculiar  satisfac- 
tion. On  the  duties  of  this  new  oSice  he  entered  on  2d 
December  1841,  by  delivering  his  inaugural  lecture,  amidst 
circumstances  which  he  felt  to  be  peculiarly  gratifying 
and  flattering.  Seven  other  lectures  were  delivered  during 
the  first  three  weeks  of  the  Lent  term  of  1842 ;  the  whole 
have  been  published  since  his  deatL 

A  few  months  after  the  delivery  of  his  lectures,  Arnold 
was  suddenly  removed  from  his  earthly  duties  and  antici- 
pated enjoyments  by  an  attack  of  angina  pectoris.  The 
midsummer  vacation  had  arrived,  and  he  was  preparing 
to  set  out  with  his  family  to  Fox  How,  a  favourite  retreat, 
where  he  had  purchased  some  property  and  built  a  house, 
in  Westmoreland.  After  a  busy  day  spent  in  various  duties, 
he  retired  to  rest  apparently  in  perfect  health.  Between 
five  and  six  next  morning  he  awoke  in  severe  pain.  All 
attempts  to  arrest  the  fatal  malady  proved  fruitless.  He 
bore  with  heroic  fortitude  and  Christian  resignation  his 
Bufferings,  until  eight  o'clock,  when  he  expired.  The  day 
on  which  he  died  was  Sunday,  the  12th  of  June  1842. 
His  remains  were  interred  on  the  foUowing  Friday  in  the 
chancel  of  Rugby  chapel,  immediately  under  the  com- 
munion table. 

We  have  no  space  left  to  attempt  a  delineation  of  the 
separate  features  of  Arnold's  character.  We  can  only 
remark  in  general,  that  the  great  pecxiliarity  and  charm  of 
his  nature  seemed  to  lie  in  the  regal  supremacy  of  the  moral 
and  the  spiritual  element  over  his  whole  being  and  powers. 
His  intellectuar faculties  were  not  such  as  to  surpass'those 
of  many  who  were  his  contemporaries  ;  in  scholarship  he 
occupied  a  subordinate  place  to  several  who  fiUed  situations 
like  his  ;  and  he  had  not  much  of  what  is  usually  called 
tact  in  his  dealings  either  with  the  juvenile  or  the  adult 
mind.  AVTiat  gave  him  his  power,  and  secured  for  him 
so  deeply  the  respect  and  veneration  of  his  pupils  and 
acquaintances,  was  the  intensely  religious  character  of  his 
whole  life.  He  seemed  ever  to  act  from  a  severe  and  lofty 
estimate  of  duty.    To  bejtist,  honest,  and  truthful,  he  ever 


held  to  be  the  first  aim  of  his  being.  With  all  thi3,  there 
was  intense  sjrmpathy  with  his  fellows,  the  tendurest 
domestic  affections,  the  most  generous  friendship,  the  most 
expansive  benevolence.  But  to  understand  aright  his  claims 
upon  our  respect  and  homage,  the  history  of  b's  life  must 
be  read  at  large.  As  has  been  truly  observed  by  one  whd 
seems  to  have  known  him  well — "  His  Thucydides,  his 
history,  his  sermons,  »his  miscellaneous  writings,  are  all 
proofs  of  his  ability  and  goodness.  Yet  the  story  of  his 
life  is  worth  them  all." — Edin.  Rev.,  vol.  IxxxL  p.  234. 
His  life  has  been  most  ably  ^vritten  by  the  Rev.  A-  P. 
Stanley,  M.A.,  now  D.D.  and  Dean  of  W/estminster,  in 
two  volumes,  8vo.     Lond.  1845.  (w.  L.  A.) 

ARNOTT,  Neil,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  a  distinguished  physician 
and  physicist,  was  born  at  Arbroath,  15th  May  1788. 
His  parents,  who  were  Roman  Catholics,  removed  to  Blairs, 
near  Aberdeen,  when  Arnott  was  eight  years  old,  and  three 
years  afterwards  took  up  their  abode  in  Aberdeen,  which 
enabled  him  to  -attend  the  grammar  school  there.  In  1801 
he  entered  Marischal  college,  where  he  took  special  interest 
in  the  natural  philosophy  subjects,  taught  at  that  time  by 
Professor  Copland,  a  skilful  experimenter.  There  his 
natural  bent  to  physical  science  was  greatly  strengthened. 
He  studied  medicine  first  at  Aberdeen,  and  subsequently 
under  Sir  Everard  Home,  through  whom  he  obtained,  while 
yet  in  his  nineteenth  year,  the  appointment  of  full  surgeon 
to  an  East  Indiaman.  After  making  two  voyages  to  China 
he  settled  in  1811  to  practise  in  London,  and  speedily 
acquired  high  reputation  in  his  profession.  Within  a  few 
years  he  was  made  physician  to  the  French  and  Spanish  em- 
bassies. In  1836  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Senate 
of  the  new  university  of  London,  and  became  a  fellow  of 
the  Royal  and  Geological  Societies.  In  1837  he  was  made 
a  physician  extraordinary  to  the  Queen.  From  his  earliest 
youth  Arnott  had  an  intense  love  of  natural  philosophy, 
constantly  using  illustrations  and  applications  of  its  prin- 
ciples. To  this  liking  was  added  an  inventiveness  which 
served  him  in  good  stead  in  his  profession,  and  to  which 
we  owe  the  "  Arnott  water-bed,"  the  "  Arnott  ventilator," 
the  "Arnott  stove,"  &c.,  all  of  which,  vrith  characteristic 
philanthropy,  he  refrained  from  patenting.  He  was  the 
author  of  several  works  bearing  on  physical  science  or  iJs 
applications.  The  most  important  of  these  is  his  Elemen'i 
of  Physics,  published  in  1827,  the  most  successful  attempt 
that  had  ever  been  made  to  popularise  a  scientific  subje**. 
It  went  through  six  editions  in  his  lifetime.  In  1838  he 
pubKshed  a  treatise  on  Warmi^  and  Ventilating,  and,  in 
1855,  one  on  the  Smokeless  Fireplace,  He  took  a  lead  in 
sanitary  improvements  generally.  The  chief  characteristic 
of  his  writings  and  inventions  is  their  high  practical  utility. 
He  was  a  strong  advocate  of  scientific,  as  opposed  to  purely 
classical,  education ;  and  he  manifested  his  interest  in 
natural  philosophy  by  the  mifiiificent  gift  of  £2000  to  each 
of  the  four  universities  of  Scotland  and  to  the  univei-sity  of 
London,  to  promote  its  study  in  the  experimLiotal  and  prac- 
tical form.     He  died  in  London,  2d  March  1874. 

AKNOTTO,  or  Annatto,  is  a  dyeing  material  produced 
from  the  seeds  of  Bixa  Orellana  (Nat.  Ord.  Flacourtiacece), 
a  small  tree  which  grows  in  Central  and  South  America. 
The  seeds  are  surrounded  with  a  thin  coating  of  a  waxy 
pulp,  which  is  separated  from  them  by  washing  m  water, 
passing  the  liquid  through  a  sieve,  and  allowing  the  sus- 
pended pulp  to  deposit.  The  water  is  then  drained  away 
and  the  paste  dried,  till  it  is  a  thick,  stiff,  unctuous  mass.  la 
this  state  it  has  a  dark  orange-red  colour,  and  is  known  as 
"  roll"  or  "flag"  arnotto,  according  to  the  form  in~ which 
it  is  put  up,  but  when  further  dried  it  is  called  "cake" 
arnotto.  Amotto  is  much  used  by  South  American  Indi  ms 
for  painting  their  bodies ;  among  civilised  communities 
its  principal  use  is  for  coloaring  batter,  cheese,  aad  Tar- 
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nishes.  It  yields  a  fugitive  bright  orange  colour,  and  is  to 
some  extent  used  alone,  or  in  conjunction  with  other  dyea, 
in  the  dyeing  of  silks  aud  in  calico  printin 

ARNSBERO,  a  city  of  Westphalia,  in  Prussia,  the  chief 
town  of  a  government  and  circle  of  the  same  name,  51° 
24'  N.  lat.,  8'  7'  E.  long.  It  is  situated  on  an  eminence 
almost  surrounded  by  the  River  Ruhr,  44  miles  S.E.  of 
Munster,  and  58  miles  E.N.E.  of  Dusseldorf.  It  is  the 
Beat  of  the  provincial  authorities,  and  has  a  court  of  appeal, 
a  Catholic  gymnasium,  which  was'formerly  the  Benedictine 
abbey  of  Weddinghausen,  a  library,  a  normal  seminary, 
and  a  society  of  agriculture.  Weaving,  brewing,  and  dis 
tilling  are  carried  on,  and  there  are  manufactories  of  white 
lead,  shot,  and  paper,  as  well  as  works  for  the  production 
of  railway  plant.  Arnsberg  was  the  capital  of  the  ancient 
duohy  of  Westphalia  (incorporated  with  Hesse  Darmstadt 
in  1803,  and  with  Prussia  in  1816),  and  was  a  member  of 
the  Hanseatio  league.  The  new  part  of  the  town  has  been 
built  since  1815.  Population  in  1873,  5123.  Near  the 
town  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle  once  the  residence 
of  the  earls  of  Arnsberg,  the  last  of  whom,  Gottfried, 
»old  his  earldom  in  1368  to  the  archbishop  of  Cologne. 

ARNSTADT,  an  ancient  town  of  SchwarzburgSonders- 
hausen,  in  Central  Germany,  about  11  miles  south  of 
Erfurt,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail.  The  Lieb- 
frauenkirche  dates  from  the  12  th  century,  and  contains  a 
number  of  interesting  monuments.  There  is  also  a  castle, 
a  palace,  a  town-hall,  a  gymnasium,  and  a  variety  of 
charitable  institutions.  The  so-called  Gunther's  Mill  is 
worthy  of  notice.  Leather,  cloth,  tobacco,  weighing- 
machines,  paper,  playing  cards,  chairs,  etc.,  are  among  the 
objects  of  its  industry,  and  a  trade  is  carried  on  in  grain 
and  wood.  There  are  copper-mines  in  the  neighbourhood, 
as  well  as  tepid  saline  springs,  the  waters  of  which  are 
used  for  bathing.     Population,  8693. 

AROK-SZALLAS,  a  privileged  market-town  in  Hungary, 
on  the  Qyiingyos,  44  miles  E.N.E.  of  Pesth,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  10,400,  largely  engaged  in  the  transit  trade  to 
Upper  Hungary. 

ARONA,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Novara,  near  the 
southern  extremity  of  Lago  Maggiore.  It  is  well  built,  and 
hss  a  gymnasium,  an  hospital,  a  port,  and  dockyard  on 
the  lake,  and  several  churches,  of  which  the  most  important 
is  that  of  S.  Maria,  with  an  altar-piece  by  Gaudenzio  Vinci. 
There  is  considerable  trade  with  Germany  and  Switzerland, 
and  red  marble  is  quarried  in  the  neighbourhood.  Count 
Carlo  Borromeo,  canonised  ioT  his  piety  and  benevolence, 
was  born,  in  153S,  in  the  now  ruined  castle;  and  on  an 
eminence  overlooking  the  district  stands  the  colossal  statue 
erected  in  1697  to  his  memory  by  the  gratitude  of  the 
people.  It  was  executed  by  Zanello  of  Pavia  and  Falcano 
of  Lugano,  and  is  of  bronze  in  the  head  and  hands  and 
feet,  and  of  wrought  copper  in  the  remaining  portions.  It  is 
66  feet  in  height,  and  is  raised  46  feet  more  by  its  pedestal. 
It  is  hollow,  and  can  be  ascended  from  within  ;  the  head 
affords  room  for  three  or  four  persons,  and  a  beautiful 
view  is  obtained  through  the  eyes.     Population,  3443. 

ARPINO,  a  town  on  the  River  Oarigliano  (Liris).  in  the 
province  of  Caserta,  in  Italy,  with  a  population  of  10.000, 
sngaged  in  the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth,  parchment, 
paper,  kc.  The  first  of  these  industries  seems  to  have 
existed  from  a  very  early  date,  to  judge  by  inscriptions  and 
the  dedication  to  Mercurius  Lanarius  of  the  temple  which 
is  replaced  by  the  church  of  S.  Maria  di  Civita.  Origi- 
nally a  Volscian  town,  Arpinum  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Samnites,  and  from  them  under  the  dominion  of  Rome. 
Its  inhabitants  became  "Roman  citizens"  in  302  B.C.,  and 
received  the  right  of  voting  in  188  B.C.,  being  enrolled  in 
the  Cornelian  tribe.  The  town  is  chiefly  celebrated  as  the 
birth-plac«  of  Marius  and  Cicero.     The  hereditary  villa  of 


me  orator  is  supposed  to  have  been  situated  in  the  Isoia 
S.  Paola,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Fibrenus,  where  there  now 
stands  the  monastery  of  S.  Dominico  Abbate,  in  which 
Uildebrand  was  once  a  monk. 

ARQUA,  a  little  Italian  town,  about  13  miles  S.W.  of 
Padua,  with  a  population  of  1100,  chiefly  known  for  that 
connection  with  Petrarch  which  has  been  so  finely  comme- 
morated in  Byron's  lines — 

"  They  keep  his  duat  in  Arqua,  where  he  died." 

Chifde  Harold,  cant.  iv.  st.  31 ;  also  tt.  69. 

ARQUES,  a  French  village  in  the  department  of  Seine- 
Infdrieure,  noteworthy  for  its  castle,  founded  by  William, 
the  uncle  of  the  Conqueror,  which  was  the  scene  of  several 
remarkable  sieges,  and  gave  name  to  the  battle  of  1589  in 
which  Henry  IV.  of  France  defeated  the  duke  of  Mayenne 
and  the  Leaguers.  Of  the  extensive  and  uiassive  building 
almost  nothing  remains.  The  village  church,  dating  from 
the  16th  century,  is  interesting  for  its  sculptures  and 
stained-glass  windows.     Population,  968. 

ARUACK,  a  name  derived  from  the  Arabic  arak  (per- 
spiration), and  applied  to  a  spirituous  liquor  distilled  in 
India,  Ceylon,  and  Java,  and  generally  consumed  in  Eastern 
countries.  In  Ceylon  arrack  is  distilled  from  the  fermented 
juice  called  toddy,  drawn  from  the  unexpanded  flowcr- 
spathes  of  various  palms,  chiefly  the  Palmyra  palm 
(Borassus  flabetlifurmis)  and  the  cocoa  palm  [Cocos  nucijera). 
On  the  Indian  continent  a  kind  of  arrack  is  made  from 
the  flowers' of  the  Muohwa  tree  {Bassia  latifolia),  besides 
that  derived  from  palm  toddy ;  and  a  large  quantity  of  a 
nauseous  and  unpalatable  spirit  is  distilled  from  rice,  which 
goes  by  the  name  of  rice  arrack.  This  spirit  is  consumed 
by  the  lower  orders  and  wild  tribes  of  Bengal  and  Central 
India.  In  Java  arrack  is  distilled  from  the  impure  molas- 
ses left  in  the  manufacture  of  raw  sugar,  fermented  with 
rice,  to  which  a  proportion  of  palm  toddy  is  added.  Large 
quantities  of  the  deleterious  spirit  so  prepared  is  shipped 
from  Java  to  the  countries  of  Northern  Europe.  The  habi- 
tual use  of  these  inferior  liquors  in  the  hot  countries  in 
which  they  are  distilled  is  attended  with  most  disastrous 
consequences. 

ARRAIGNMENT  (from  arratsonner,  arraigner,  Old 
Fr.,  ad  rationem  ponere,  to  call  to  account),  a  law  term,  pr 
perly  denoting  the  calling  of  a  person  to  answer  in  form  of 
law  upon  an  indictment.  After  a  true  bill  has  been  found 
against  a  prisoner  by  the  grand  jury,  he  is  called  by  name 
to  the  bar,  the  indictment  is  read  over  to  him,  and  he  iS 
asked  whether  he  be  gi>'lty  or  not  of  the  offence  charged. 
This  is  the  arraignment.  His  plea  in  answer  to  the  charge 
is  then  entered,  or  a  plea  of  not  guilty  is  entered  for  him 
if  he  stands  mute  of  malice  and  refuses  to  plead.  If  he 
pleads  guUty  sentence  may  be  passed  forthwith  ;  if  he 
pleads  not  guilty,  he  is  then  given  in  charge  to  a  jury  of 
twelve  men  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  indictment. 
He  may  also  plead  in  abatement,  or  to  the  jurisdiction,  or 
demur  on  a  point  of  law.  Several  defendants,  charged  on 
the  same  indictment,  are  arraigned  together. 

ARRAN,  an  island  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotlana,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Clyde,  which  forms  part  of  tho 
county  of  Bute.  It  is  about  20  miles  in  length,  by  from 
8  to  11  in  breadth,  and  contains  a  superficial  area  of  165 
square  miles,  or  105,814  acres,  of  which  about  14,431  are 
cultivated.  This  island  is  rugged  and  mountainous,  parti- 
cularly in  the  northern  part,  in  which  the  valleys  are  deep 
and  romantic.  The  principal  mountain  is  Goatfell  (in 
Gaelic,  Goadh-Bhein,  or  Mountain  of  the  Winds),  2865 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea :  and  a  few  others,  a» 
Beinn  Tarsuin  and  Ben  Noosh,  approach  the  same  eleva- 
tion. There  are  five  small  lakes  and  several  streamlets  in 
the  island.  There  is  little  cultivation,  the  farms  being 
principally  pastoral     A  good  many  Highland  rattle  aod 
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«heep  are  fed  on  the  island.  Game  is  abundant,  consisting 
of  blackcock  and  grouse.  A.  few  red  deer  and  a  number 
of  wild  goats  still  find  shelter  among  the  mountains. 

The  geology  of  the  island  is  an  epitome  of  that  of  Scot- 
land. The  mountains  of  the  north,  especially  Goatfell, 
consist  of  granite,  surrounded  on  the  flanks  by  micaceous 
and  argillaceous  slates  ;  lying  on  the  edges  of  the  slate  are 
well  seen  red  sandstone  and  conglomerate,  especially  on  the 
eastern  shores,  but  easily  traceable  across  the  island.  On 
the  eastern' side  limestone,  containing  Carboniferous  fossils, 
is  found  at  several  points  intercalated  among  the  red  sand- 
stones chiefly  at  Corrie,  where  several  strata  divided  by  shale 
are  quarried.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  island  the  strati- 
fied formations  are  overlain  by  a  great  series  of  trap-rocks. 
Several  beds  of  coal  were  formerly  worked  on  the  north- 
east coast.  This  coal  lies  low  down  in  the  Carboniferous 
series,  at  the  base  of  the  Carboniferous  limestone,  or  in  the 
"  calciferous  sandstones."  Numerous  veins  of  most  beauti- 
ful pitchstone  and  pitchstone-porphjry  traverse  the  red 
sandstone,  especially  at  Drimadoon  and  between  Brodick 
and  Lamlash.  On  the  mountains  are  found  jasper,  agates, 
cairngorms,  and  small  clear  specimens  of  rock-crystal,  called 
the  Arrau  diamond. 

A  considerable  manufacture  ot  sulphate  of  baryta  as  a 
pigment  was  at  one  time  carried  on  in  Glen  Sannox.  The 
herring  fishery  is  prosecuted  by  the  islanders.  Arran 
possesses  two  remarkably  fine  natural  harbours, — Lamlash 
Bay,  on  the  south-east  of  the  island,  and  Loch  Ranza  on 
the  north-west  side.  The  latter  is  an  indentation  of  the 
sea  on  the  north  of  the  island,  about  a  mile  in  length,  and 
is  a  place  of  great  resort  for  boats  engaged  in  the  herring 
fishing.  The  riiins  of  an  old  castle  stand  upon  a  small 
peninsula  near  the  entrance.  Almost  the  whole  island  be- 
longs to  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  whose  seat  is  at  Brodick 
Castle.  The  landing-pier  for  steame;^  and  the  principal 
hotel  are  at  Brodick  Bay,  where  there  is  a  village  with  church 
and  school  Six  miles  from  Brodick  lies  the  village  of  Lam- 
lash. Its  beautiful  semicircular  bay,  sheltered  by  the  Holy 
Island,  forms  an  excellent  harbour  for  ships  of  all  sizes.  The 
Holy  Isle,  an  irregiilar  cone  1020  feet  high,  was  once  the 
-lite  of  a  cell  inhabited  by  St  Mohos,  a  disciple  of  St  Columba. 
Off  the  south-east  point  of  Arran  lies  the 'low  rocky  islet 
of  Pladda,  with  a  lighthouse  having  two  fixed  lights  130 
and  "7  feet  above  high  water,  and  visible  16  and  13  mOes 
respectively,  in  clear  weather.  It  has  a  telegraph  station, 
from  which  the  arrival  of  vessels  in  the  Clyde  is  notified 
to  Glasgow  and  Greenock.  Many  parts  of  the  bland  are 
traditionally  connected  with  Robert  Bruce.  Thus  one  of  the 
largest  of  the  water-worn  recesses  in  the  high  sandstone 
cliffs  of  the  west  coast  is  called  the  king's  cave,  another 
is  the  king's  kitchen,  a  third  his  cellar,  and  a  fourth  his 
table,  while  the  hill  above  is  the  king's  hill ;  the  southern 
extremity  of  Lamlash  Bay  is  the  King's  Cross  Point ;  and  an 
ancient  fort  in  Glencloy  is  said  to  have  sheltered  his  men. 

The  antiquities  of  the  island,  besides  those  already  men- 
tioned, are  Druidical  circles  (of  which  the  most  complete  are 
at  Tormore,  near  Drimadoon,  and  are  called  Suidhe  Choior 
Fhionn,  or  Fingal's  cauldron  seat),  Danish  forts,  and  sepul- 
chral cairns,  such  as  the  immense  mound,  200  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, at  the  head  of  Glen  Meneadmar  or  Moneymore. 

ARRAS  (the  Nemetacum  of  the  Romans),  a  fortified  city 
of  France,  chief  town  of  the  department  of  Pas  de  Calais, 
and  formerly  capital  of  the  province  of  Artois.  Its  name, 
otherwise  Atrecht,  is  like  Artois,  a  corruption  of  the  name 
pf  the-  Atrebates.  It  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the 
Scarpe,  where  that  river  receives  the  Crinchon,  32^mile3 
N.K  of  Amiens,  and  100  miles  N.N.R  of  Paris.  The 
town  is  well  built  and  adorned  with  many  handsome 
edifices,  such  as  the  town-house,  a  beautiful  building,  dating 
from  1510  ;  the  cathedral  (1833),  on  the  site  of  the  older 


Gothic,  which  was  destroyed  in  the  Revolution;  the  citadel, 
erected  by  Vauban,  who  first  employed  his  lunettes  in  the 
defences  of  the  town  ;  an  arsenal,  barracks,  a  theatre,  ic. 
It  js  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  of  a  court  of  assize  ;  and 
has  a  royal  society,  a  college,  a  diocesan  seminary,  an 
institution  for  the. deaf  and  dumb,  and  schools" of  design 
and  belles  lettres,  as  well  as  a  public  library  of  upwards  of 
40,000  volumes,  a  picture  gallery,  museum,  and  botanical 
garden.  Its  .  chief  manufacturers  are  lace,  woollens, 
hosiery,  beet-root  sugar,  salt,  soap,  and  earthenware  ;  and 
there  is  a  large  general  trade  in  wine,  oil,  grain,  ic.  It  was 
at  one  time  so  celebrated  for  its  tapestry  that  in  English  its 
name  became  identified  with  the  manufacture.  The  River 
Scarpe  is  navigable  up  to  the  town.  Population  in  1872, 
27,329.     Lat.  50°  17'  31"  N.,  long.  2°  46'  49"  E 

Arras  was  the  chief  town  of  the  Atrebates  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Cssar,  and  some  remains  of  the  Roman  town,  such 
as  a  temple  of  Jupiter,  have  been  found.  In  407  it  was 
destroyed  by  the  Vandals,  and  by  the  Normans  in  880. 
It  gives  name  to  a  treaty  concluded  in  141-t  between  the 
Armagnacs  and  Burgundians,  to  another  between  Philip 
the  Good  of  Burgundy  and  Charles  VIL  of  France  in 
1435,  and  to  a  third,  in  1482,  between  Maximilian  of 
Austria  and  Louis  XI.  of  France,  by  which  Burgundy  and 
Artois  were  given  to  the  Dauphin  as  a  marriage  portion. 
In  1493  it  came  again  into  the  possession  of  Maximilian  ; 
and  in  1578  it  was  held  by  the  prince  of  Orange.  In  1640 
troops  of  Louis  XIIl.  took  Arras  ;  and  by  the  peace  of  the 
Pyrenees,  in  1659,  France  was  confirmed  in  the  possession 
of  the  town.  It  suffered  severely  during  the  Revolution, 
especially  at  the  hands  of  the  infamous  Lebon,  who,  as  well 
as  the  brothers  Robespierre,  was  born  in  the  town. 

ARREST  (from  the  French  arrester,  arreter,  to  stop  oi 
stay)  is  the  restraint  of  a  man's  person,  for  the  purpose  of 
compelling  him  to  be  obedient  to  the  law,  and  is  defined 
to  be  the  execution  of  the  command  of  some  court  of 
record  or  officer  of  justice. 

Arrests  are  either  in  civil  or  in  criminal  cases. 

I.  In  Civil  Cases. — The  arrest  must  be  by  virtue  of  s 
precept  or  order  out  of  some  court,  and  must  be  effected 
by  curporal  seizing  or  touching  the  defendant's  body,  or  as 
directed  by  the  writ,  capias  et  at^achias,  take  and  catch 
hold  of.  And  if  the  defendant  make  his  escape  it  is  a 
rescous,  or  rescue,  and  attachment  may  be  had  against  him, 
and  the  bailiff  may  then-justify  the  breaking  open  of  the 
house  in  which  he  is,  to  carry  hira  away. 

Arrests  on  mesne  process,  before  judgment  obtained,  are 
abolished  by  32  and  33  Vict.  c.  62,  §  6  ;  an  exception, 
however,  is  made  in  cases  in  which  the  plaintiff  proves,  at 
any  time  before  final  judgment,  by  evidence  on  oath  to  the 
satisfaction  of  a  judge  of  one  of  the  superior  courts,  that 
he  has  a  good  cause  of  action  to  the  amount  of  j£50,  that 
the  defendant  is  about  to  quit  the  country,  and  that  his 
absence  will  materially  prejudice  the  plaintiff  in  prosecut- 
ing his  action.  In  such  cases  an  order  for  arrest  may  be 
obtained  till  security  to  the  amount  of  the  claim  be  found. 

Until  a  recent .  period  a  judgment  creditor  might  arrest 
his  debtor  under  a  writ  of  capias  ad  satisfaciendum,  but 
since  32  and  33  Vict,  a  62  (the  Debtor's  Act,  1869), 
imprisonment  for  debt  has  been  abolished  in  England, 
except  in  certain  cases,  and  in  these  the  period  of  detention 
must  not  exceed  one  year. 

The  following  persons  are  "privileged  from  arrest,  viz., 
Ist,  Members  of  the  Royal  Family  and  the  ordinary 
servants  of  the  king  or  queen  regnant,  chaplains,  lords  of 
the  bedchamber,  <tc  This  privilege  does  not  extend  to 
servants  of  a  queen  consort  or  dowager.  2d,  Peers  of 
the  realm,  peeresses  by  birth,  creation,  or  marriage,  Scotch 
and  Irish  peers  and  peeresses.  3J,  Members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  daring  the  session  of  Parliament,  and  for  a 
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eonToniont  tima  (forty  dajra)  before  and  aft«r  it.  Jlembers 
of  Convocation  appear  to  have  the  same  privilege  4//t, 
Foreign  ambassadors  and  their  '"  domestics  and  domestic 
servants."  Temporary  privilege  from  arrest  is  enjoyed  by 
barristers  travelling  on  circuit,  by  parties,  ivitnesses,  or 
attorneys  connected  with  a  cause,  and  b"  clergymen  whilst 
performing  divine  service. 

The  arrest  of  any  privileged  person  is  irregular  ab  initio, 
ana  the  party  may  bo  discharged  en  motion.  The  only 
exception  is  as  to  indictable  crimes,  such  as  "  treason, 
felony,  and  breach  of  the  peace." 

There  are  no  longer  any  pLices  where  persons  are 
privileged  from  arrest,  such  as  the  ilint.  Savoy,  Whitefriars, 
(fee,  on  the  ground  of  their  being  ancient  palaces  ;  but 
near  the  Palace  of  Holyrood,  Edinburgh,  a  sanctuary  still 
exists  for  the  benefit  of  debtors,  who  resort  there  for  such 
protection,  and  take  lodgings  within  the  precincts. 

Except  in  cases  of  treason,  felony,  or  bre.ich  of  the  pence, 
an  arrest  cannot  be  made  on  a  Sunday,  and  if  made  it  is 
void  (29  Car.  II.  c.  7) ;  but  it  may  be  made  in  the  night 
as  well  as  in  the  day. 

XL  In  Criminal  Cases. — All  persons  whatsoever  are, 
without  distinction,  equally  liable  to  this  arrest,  and  any 
man  may  arrest  without  warrant  or  precept,  and  outer 
doors  may  be  broken  open  for  that  purpose.  The  arrest 
may  be  made, — \st,  by  warrant ;  2c/,  by  an  oflacer  without 
warrant;  3d,  by  a  private  person  without  warrant  :  or, 
*th,  by  a  hue  and  cry. 

1.  Warrants  are  ordinarily  granted  by  justices  of  the  peace  on 
information  or  complaint  in  writing  and  upon  oath,  and.they  must 
be  indorsed  wlien  it  is  intended  they  should  be  executed  in  auotlier 
county  (see  21  Rnd  12  Vict.  c.  42).  They  are  also  granted  in 
cases  of  treason  or  other  offence  affecting  the  Government  by  the 
Privy  Council,  or  ona  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  and  also  by  the 
chief  or  other  justice  of  the  court  of  Queen's  bench  in  cases  of 
felony,  mi.sdcmcanour,  or  indictment  found,  or  criminal  information 
granted  in  that  court.  Every  warrant  ought  to  specify  the  offence 
charged,  the  authority  under  which  the  arrest  is  to  be  made,  the 
person  who  lA  to  execute  it,  and  the  person  who  is  to  be  arrested. 

2.  The  officers  who  may  arrest  without  warrant  are,— ^justices  of 
the  peace,  for  felony  or  breach  of  the  peace  committed  in  their 
presence  ;  the  sheriff  and  the  coroner  in  their  county,  for  felony  ; 
constables,  for  treason,  felony,  or  breach  of  tlie  peace  committed  in 
their  view, — and  within  the  metropolitan  police  distiict  they  have 
even  larger  powers  ;  and  watchmen  from  sunset  to  sunrise. 

3.  A  private  person  is  bound  to  arrest  for  a  felony  committed  in 
his  presence,  under  penalty  of  fine  and  imprisonment. 

i.  The  arrest  by  hue  and  cry  is  where  officers  and  private  per- 
sons are  concerned  in  pursuing  felons,  or  such  as  have  dangerously 
wounded  others. 

The  remedy  for  a  wrongful  arrest  is  by  an  action  for 
false  imprisonment. 

In  Scotland  the  law  of  arrest  in  criminal  procedure  has 
a  general  constitutional  analo^;;;y  with  that  of  England, 
though  the  practice  differs  with  the  varying  character  of 
the  judicatorie.s.  Colloquially  the  word  arrest  is  used  in 
compulsory  procedure  for  the  recovery  of  debt  ;  but  the 
technical  term  applicable  in  that  department  is  caption, 
aud  the  law  on  the  subject  is  generically  difTerent  from 
that  of  England.  There  never  was  a  practice  in  Scottish 
law  corresponding  with  the  English  arrest  in  mesne  pro- 
cess ;  but  by  old  custom  a  warrant  for  caption  could  be 
obtained  where  a  creditor  made  oath  that  he  had  reason  to 
believe  his  debtor  meditated  flight  from  the  country,  and 
the  writ  so  issued  is  called  a  warrant  against  a  person  in 
meditatione  fugae.  Imprisonment  of  old  followed  on  eccle- 
eiastical  cursing,  and  by  fiction  of  law  in  later  times  it  was 
not  the  creditor's  remedy,  but  the  punishment  of  a  refrac- 
tory person  denounced  rebel  for  disobedience  to  the 
injunctions  of  the  law  requiring  fulfilment  of  his  obligation. 
The  system  was  reformed  and  stripped  of  its  cumbrous 
fictions  by  an  Act  of  the  year  1837.  Although  the  pro- 
ceedings agaiuat  the  person  could  only  follow  on  completed 


process,  yet,  by  a  peculiarity  of  the  Scottish  law,  documents' 
executed  with  certain  formalities,  and  by  special  statute 
bills  and  promissory-notes,  can  be  registered  in  the  rocordj 
of  a  court  for  e-xecution  against  the  person  as  if  they  were 
judgments  of  the  court. 

AKRiisT  OF  Judgment  is  the  assigning  just  reason  why 
judgment  should  not  pass,  notwithstanding  verdict  given, 
either  in  civil  or  in  criminal  cases,  aud  from  intrinsic  causes 
arising  on  the  face  of  the  record. 

ARllESTMENT,  in  Scottish  Law,  denotes  tnat  process 
by  which  a  creditor  detains  the  goods  or  effects  of  his 
debtor  in  the  hands  of  third  parties  till  the  debt  due  to  hini 
shall  be  paid.  It  is  divided  into  two  kinds, — \st,  Arrest- 
ment in  security,  used  when  proceedings  are  commencing, 
or  in  other  circumstances  where  a  claim  may  become,  but 
is  not  yet,  enforceable ;  and  2d,  Arrestment  in  execution, 
following  on  the  decree  of  a  court,  or  on  a  registered 
document,  under  a  clause  or  statutory  power  of  registra- 
tion, according  to  the  custom  of  Scotland.  By  the  process 
of  arrestment  the  property  covered  by  it  is  merely  retained 
in  its  place ;  to  realise  it  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  credi- 
tor's claim  a  farther  proceeding  called  "Forthcoming"  is 
necessary.  By  old  practice,  alimentary  funds,  or  those 
necessary  for  subsistence,  were  not  liable  to  arrestment 
By  33  and  3-t  Vict.  c.  63,  the  wages  of  all  labourers,  farm- 
servants,  manufacturers,  artificers,  and  work-jieojile,  are 
not  arrestable  except  (1)  in  so  far  as  they  exceed  208.  per 
week ;  but  the  expense  of  the  arrestment  is  not  to  bo 
charged  against  the  debtor  unless  the  sum  recovered  exceed 
the  amount  of  the  said  expense;  or  (2)  under  decrees  for 
alimentary  allowances  and  payments,  or  for  rates  and  taxes 
imposed  by  law. 

ARHIA,  the  wife  of  Ca:cina  Partus,  who,  having  been 
engaged  in  the  conspiracy  of  Scribonianus  against  the 
Emperor  Claudius,  42  a.d.,  was  condemned  to  death. 
Arria,  resolving  not  to  survive  her  husband,  stabbed  herself 
with  a  dagger,  which  she  then  handed  to  him  with  the 
words,  "  Paetus,  it  does  not  pain  me."  Her  daughter,  also 
called  Arria,  was  the  wife  of  Thrasea  ;  end  when  he  was 
condemned  to  death  by  Nero,  she  would  have  imitated  her 
mother's  example,  but  was  dissuaded  by  her  husband,  who 
entreated  her  to  live  for  the  sake  of  their  children.  She 
was  sent  into  banishment 

ARRIAN  ('Appiai-o's),  a  distinguished  Greek  historian 
and  philosopher,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Emperors 
Hadrian,  Antoninus  Pius,  and  Marcus  Aurelius.  He  was 
a  native  of  Nicomedia,  born  about  the  end  of  the  1st  cen- 
tury of  our  era,  and  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
disciples  of  the  famous  Epictetus.  In  124  A.D.  he  lived  at 
Athens,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Emperor 
Hadrian,  who  was  so  much  struck  with  his  practical  wis- 
dom as  to  raise  him  to  several  high  offices ;  and  under 
Antoninus  he  obtained  even  the  consulship.  The  only 
other  event  of  his  life  of  which  wo  know  anj-thing  is,  that 
he  was  appointed  governor  of  Cappadocia,  and  in  that 
capacity  distinguished  himself  by  the  victory  he  gained 
over  the  Alani.  Arrian  proudly  disdained  to  give  any  in- 
formation regarding  himself;  and  his  life,  written  by  Dion 
Cassius,  is  lost.  History  and  philosophy  are  greatly  indebted 
to  Arrian  ;  for,  being  a  disciple  of  Epictetus,  who  himself 
did  not  write  any  work,  Arrian  determined  to  be  to  him 
what  Xonophon  had  been  to  Socrates,  and  published  his 
philosophical  lectures  in  eight  books,  of  which  only  the 
first  half  is  extant ;  but  the  portion  which  has  come  down 
to  us  gives  us  a  most  exalted  view  of  the  ethical  philosophy 
of  Epictettis  and  the  Stoics  generally.  The  work  bears  the 
title  Atarpi/Jal  'Y.nucrr^ov,  and  is  contained  in  Schweig 
hauser's  Philosophice  Epictetece  Monumcnta,  voL  iiL  A 
second  work,  by  which  Arrian  testified  his  attachment^ to 
his  great  master,  bears  the  title  1>Y\(ipiSiov  'Ewucr/jrov,  a 
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short  manual  of  moral  philosophy,  compiled  from  the 
lectures  of  Epictetus,  which  for  many  centuries  was 
regarded  both  by  Pagans  and  Christians  as  the  best  book 
on  the  subject.  It  has  been  published  in  a  great  many 
editions ;  the  best  is  in  the  collection  of  Schweighauser 
mentioned  above.  Of  Arrian's  original  works  the  one  of 
greatest  importance  is  his  account  of  the  expedition  of 
AJexander  the  Great  in  seven  books.  It  contains  the  most 
complete  and  authentic  account  of  that  conqueror's  career, 
being  based  upon  the  lost  works  of  Aristobulns  and 
Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,  both  of  whom  accompanied  the 
king  during  the  expedition.  The  best  modern  editions  are 
those  of  EUendt,  1832,  2  vols.  8vo  ;  Kriiger,  Ferlin,  1835 
and  1848,  2  vols.  8vo,  and  1851, 1  vol  Svo;  Sintenis,  Lips. 
1849  ;  and  Diibner  and  Miiller,  1846.  Connected  with  his 
history  of  Alexander  is  a  treatise  on  India,  in  the  Ionic 
dialect,  which  he  wrote  separately,  in  order  not  to  break 
the  continuity  of  the  narrative.  He  also  wrote  a  work  on 
the  chase,  a  periplus  or  voyage  round  the  coasts  of  the  Black 
Sea,  and  a  manual  of  tactics  ;  but  of  many  other  works 
ascribed  to  him  by  the  ancients  there  are  extant  only  a  few 
fragments.  Certain  descriptions  of  the  coasts  of  the  Sea  of 
Azov  and  the  Red  Sea,  which  are  ascribed  to  him,  are  pro- 
bably the  productions  of  a  later  period.  Arrian's  style  is 
simple,  lucid,  and  manly.  His  imitation  of  Xenophon  is 
visible,  not  only  in  his  style  and  diction,  but  even  in  the 
subjects  on  which  he  wrote.  His  language,  though  pure 
Attic,  presents  some  peculiarities  which  are  not  found  in 
the  works  of  his  great  modeL 

AEROWP.OOT.  A  large  proportion  of  the  edible 
starches  obtained  from  the  rfiizomes  or  root-stocks  of 
rarious  plants  are  known  in  commerce  under  the  name  of 
irrowToot.     Prooerly  the  name  shou'd  ba  restricted  to  the 


Fig.  1.  Fig.  2. 

Atrowrool  Plant  {Maranta  arundirutcfn),  —  Fig.  1,  «tem,  leaves,  and 
flowers  ;  fig.  2,  ruotk. 

Btarch  yielded  by  two  or  three  species  of  Maranta,  the 
chief  of  which  is  M.  arundinacea ;  and  when  genuine  or 
West  Indian  arrowroot  is  spoken  of,  it  is  understood  that 
this  is  the  variety  meant.  Maranta  arundinacea  is  origi- 
nally a  native  of  the  American  continent,  but  it  has  long 
been  cultivated  in  the  West  Indian  Islands,  and  it  has  now 
spread  to  most  tropical  countries.  The  plant  produces  a 
scaly,  white,  tuberous  rhizome,  and  it  is  at  the  period  when 
this  organ  is  gorged  with  starch-cells,  immediately  before 
the  season  of  rest,  that  it  is  ripe  for  use.  In  addition  to 
ibout  25  per  cent,  of  starch,  the  fresh  roots  contain  a  pro- 
portion of  woody  tissue,  vegetable  albumen,  and  various 
salts.  The  arrowroot  may  be  separated  on  a  small  scale  in 
the  same  manner  as  potato-starch  is  frequently  prepared, 
that  is,  by  peeling  the  root  and  grating  it  in  water,  when 
the  starch  falls  to  the  bottom.     The  liquor  is  then  drained 


off,  and  the  starch  purified  by  repeated  washings  till  it  is 
ready  for  drying.  On  a  large  scale  the  manufacture  of 
arro\«TOot  is  conducted  with  specially  prepared  machinery. 
The  rhizomes  when  dug  up  are  washed  free  of  earthy 
impurities  and  afterwards  skinned.  Subsequently,  accord- 
ing to  Pereira's  Materia  Medica,  "  the  carefully  skinned 
tubers  are  washed,  then  ground  in  a  mill,  and  the  pu'.p 
washed  in  tinned-copper  cylindrical  washing-machines. 
The  fecula  is  subsequently  dried  in  drying-houses.  Id 
order  to  obtain  the  fecula  free  from  impurity,  pure  water 
must  be  used,  and  great  care  and  attention  paid  in  every 
step  of  the  process.  The  skinning  or  peeling  of  the  tubers 
must  be  performed  with  great  nicety,  as  the  cuticle  contains 
a  resinous  matter  which  imparts  colour  and  a  disagreeable 
flavour  to  the  starch.  German-silver  palettes  are  used  for 
skimming  the  deposited  fecula,  and  shovels  of  the  same 
metal  for  packing  the  dried  fecula.  The  drj'ing  is  efi'ected 
in  pans,  covered  with  white  gauze  to  exclude  dust  aiid 
insects." 

Arrowroot  is  distinguished  by  the  granules  agglomerat- 
ing into  smaU  balls,  by  slightly  crepitating  when  rubbed 
between  the  fingers,  and  by  yielding  with  boiling  water  a 
fine,  transparent,  inodorous,  and  pleasant-tasted  jelly.  In 
microscopic  structure  the  granules  present  an  ovoid  form, 
marked  with  concentric  lines  very  similar  to  potato-starch, 
but  readily  distinguished  by  having  a  "  hilum  "  marking  at 
the  thick  extremity  of  the  granule,  while  in  potato-starch 
the  same  appearance  occurs  at  the  thin  end  (compare  figs. 
3  and  i  below).  In  addition  to  the  West  Indian  supplies, 
arrowroot  is  now  found  in  the  commerce  of  Brazil,  the 
East  Indies,  Australia,  Cape  Colony,  and  Natal,  in  the  last 
of  which  localities  it  has  become  a  staple  of  some  im- 
portance. Bermuda  arrowroot  has  always  been  held  in 
the  highest  esteem,  but  on  those  islands  the  cultivation 
is  gradually  giving  way  to  more  profitable  crops.  In  1872 
only  26,710  lb,  cf  the  value  of  £1323,  were  exported  from 
the  Bermudas,  while  in  1851  the  value  of  the  export  trade 
was  more  than  XI  0,000.  St  Vincent  is  now  the  chief  scat 
of  arrowroot  culture  in  the  West  Indies. 

Tous-lea-moia,  or  Tulema  arrowroot,  is  obtained  from 
several  species  of  Canna,  a  genus  closely  allied  to  Maranta, 
and  cultivated  in  the  same  manner.  The  granules  of  tous- 
IfsmoU  are  readily  distinguishable  by  their  very  large  size 
(Eg.  5).  East  Indian  arrouroot  is  obtained  from  the 
root-stocks  of  several  species  of  the  zingiberaceous  genus. 
Curcuma,  chiefly  C.  angustifolia.  Brcuxlian  arrotin-oct  is 
the  starch  of  the  cassava  plant,  Jatropha  Manihot  (fig.  6), 
which  when  agglutinated  on  hot  plates  forms  the  tapiocai 
of  commerce.  The  cassava  is  now  cultivated  in  the  Eaa{ 
Indian  Archipelago  as  well  as  in  South  America.  Tacca, 
or     Otaheite     arrow-  ^^  -a 


root,  is  the  pro- 
duce of  Tacca  pinna- 
tifida,  the  Pia  plant 
of  the  South  Sea 
Islands.  Portland 
arrowroot  was  for- 
merly prepared  on 
the  isle  of  Portland 
from  the  tubers  of  the 
common  Cuckoo  Pint, 
Arum  maculatvm. 
Various  other  species 
of  A  rum  yield  valuable 
food-starches  in  hot 
countries.    Under  the 

name  oi British  arrow-  starch  Granules  magnified. - 
root  the   farina  of  po-      fig.   *,  arrowroot ;    fig.  5, 
tatoes    is    sometimes      ^8-  *■  J»trop''»- 
sold,   and   the   French  excel   in    the  preparation  of   iiuij 


Fig.  6. 

Fig.  3,  potato ; 
tooB-les'inoia : 
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Utions  of  the  more  costly  atarches  frum  tbis  source.  The 
chief  use,  however,  of  potato-farina  as  an  edible  starch 
is  for  ndultemting  other  and  more  costly  preparations. 
This  falsification  can  readily  be  detected  by  microscopic 
oxamioation,  and  the  acoompanying  drawings  exhibit  the 
appearance  under  the  microscope  of  the  principal  starches 
we  have  described.  Although  these  starches  agree  in  che- 
mical composition,  their  value  as  articles  of  diet  varies 
considerably,  owing  to  different  degrees  of  digestibility  and 
pleasantness  of  taste.  Arrowroot  is  found  frequently  to 
remain  in  the  stomach  of  invalids  when  most  other  forms 
of  food  are  rejected,  and  on  this  account  it  has  considerable 
therapeutic  value.  Being  destitute  of  nitrogen,  arrowroot 
f nd  the  other  edible  starches  belong  to  the  force-producing 
class  of  foods,  and  cannot  of  themselves  form  a  perfect  diet. 
They  require  to  be  associated  with  milk,  eggs,  meat,  or 
other  substances  rich  ia  nitrogenous  compounds  as  articles  of 
diet;  and  they  should  not  be  given  to  young  infants,  whose 
organs  are  not  suited  for  the  digestion  of  starchy  food. 

ARROWSMITH,  the  name  of  a  family  of  geographers. 
The  first  of  them,  Aaron  Arrowsmith,  was  born  in  1750  at 
Winston  in  Durham.  When  about  twenty  years  of  ago  he 
came  to  London,  and  was  employed  by  Gary,  the  engraver. 
In  1790  he  made  himself  famous  by  his  large  chart  of 
the  world  on  Mercator's  projection.  Four  years  later  he 
published  another  large  map  of  the  world  on  the  globular 
projection,  with  a  companion  volume  of  explanation.  The 
maps  of  North  America  and  Scotland  are  the  most 
celebrated  of  his  many  later  productions.  He  died  in  1823, 
leaving  two  sons,  Aaron  and  Samuel,  the  elder  of  whom  was 
the  compiler  of  the  Eton  Comparative  Atlas,  of  a  Biblical 
atlas,  and  of  various  manuals  of  geography.  John  Arrow- 
smith,  nephew  of  the  elder  A.iron,  was  born  at  Winston  in 
1790,  and  in  1810  joined  his  uncle  in  London.  In  1834 
he  published  his  London  Atlas,  the  best  set  of  maps  then 
in  eibtence.  He  followed  up  the  atlas  with  a  long  series 
cf  elaborate  and  carefully  executed  maps,  those  of  Australia, 
America,  Africa,  and  India  being  especially  valuable.  In 
1862  he  received  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  of  which  body  he  was  one  of  the  founders.  He 
died  2d  May  1873. 

ARSAGID^E,  the  dynasty  of  Parthian  kings,  so  called 
from  the  name  of  the  founder,  Arsaces.  Very  little  is 
known  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  sudden  rise  of 
the  Parthian  power,  or  of  the  leader  under  whom  it  was 
effected.  He  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  a  Parthian 
noble,  by  others  to  have  been  a  predatory  Scythian  chief. 
But  at  all  events,  about  250  B.c ,  when  the  Seleucid 
empire  of  Antiochus  II.  was  distracted  by  an  Egyptian 
war  and  the  successful  rebeUion  of  Bactria,  the  Parthians, 
hitherto  subject  and  almost  unknown  to  history,  revolted, 
established  an  independent  kingdom,  and  made  their  leader, 
Arsaces,  their  first  sovereign.  He  is  said  to  have  ,been 
killed  in  battle,  after  a  short  reign  of  three  years,  and  the 
throne  was  then  occupied  by  his  brother,  Tiridates,  who, 
like  all  succeeding  sovereigns  of  Parthia,  assumed  the 
name  Arsaces  as  a  regal  title.  The  empire  increased 
rapidly  in  extent  and  strength,  and  for  a  time  was  the 
most  formidable  rival  of  the  Roman  power.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  2d  century  a.d.  it  had  fallen  somewhat  into 
decay,  as  is  manifest  from  the  successfvd  Roman  invasions 
under  Avidius  Gassius  and  the  Emperor  Severus ;  and  it 
finally  succumbed  to  the  Persians,  who  (224  A.D.)  revolted 
ander  Artaxerxes,  and  slew  in  battle  Artabanus,  the  twenty- 
ninth  and  last  of  the  Arsacidae.     See  Parthia, 

ARSA.MASS,  a  town  in  Russia,  in  the  government  of 
Nijni-Xovgorod,  at  the  confluence  of  two  minor  tributaries 
of  the  Volga,  the  Arsha  and  Tesha.  It  has  thirty-four 
churches,  three  monasteries,  several  schools,  and  various 
beuevolent   institutions.     There  are  dve-works,   soap-fac- 


tories iron-works,  and  extensive  tanneries;  and  a  large 
trade,  stimulated  by  two  annual  fairs,  is  carried  on,  more 
especially  in  sheep-skins  and  sail-cloth.  Population,  10,517. 
ARSENAL  (supposed  to  be  derived  from  arx  navalis, 
whence  the  Romaunt  word  arthenal,  signifying  generally 
a  "  citadel,"  though  primarily  it  meant  simply  a  uaval 
citadel'),  is  an  establishment  for  the  construction,  repair, 
receipt,  storage,  and  issue  of  warlike  stores. 

A  first  class  arsenal,  which  can  renew  the  materiel  and 
equipment  of  a  large  army  must  embrace  a  gun  factory,  car- 
riage factory,  laboratory,  and  small  arms  ammunition  factory, 
small  arms  factory,  harness,  saddlery,  and  tent  factories, 
and  a  powder  factory  ;  in  addition  it  must  possess  great 
store-houses.  In  a  second  cla.s3  arsenal  the  factones  would 
be  replaced  by  workshops.  The  situation  of  an  arsenal 
should  be  governed  by  strategical  considerations.  If  of 
the  first  class,  it  should  be  situated  at  the  base  of  operations 
and  supply;  it  must  be  secure  from  attack,  not  too  near  a 
frontier,  and  placed  so  as  to  draw  in  readily  the  resources 
of  the  country.  The  defences  of  a  large  arsenal  would  be 
provided  fot  by  a  chain  of  detached  forts  and  au  enceinie 
of  sufficient  strength. 

The  great  point  in  arranging  stores  is  their  proper  preser- 
vation and  facility  for  issue.  The  branches  of  an  arsenal  may 
be  divided  into  A,  Storekeeping  ;  B,  Gonstruction  ;  C,  Ad- 
ministration. Under  A  we  should  have  the  following  de- 
partments and  stores: — Departments  of  issue  and  receipt, 
pattern  room,  armoury  department,  ordnance  or  park,  har- 
ness, saddlery,  and  accoutrements,  camp  equipment,  tools 
and  instruments,  engineer  store,  magazines,  raw  material 
store,  timber  yard,  breaking  up  store,  unserviceable  store 
Under  B, — Gun  factory,  carriage  factory,  laboratory,  small 
arms  factory,  harness  and  tent  factory,  powder  factory,  Ac. 
In  a  second  class  arsenal  there  would  be  workshops  instead  of 
these  factories.  C. — Under  the  head  of  administration 
would  be  classed  the  chief  director  of  the  arsenal,  the  superin- 
tendents and  assistant-superintendents  of  the  factories  and 
branches  of  the  arsenal.  Besides  these,  who  would  usually  be 
artillery  officers,  there  would  be  required  managers  or  fore- 
men (civil  and  military),  non-commissioned  officers,  arti- 
ficers, workmen,  and  labourers.  In  addition  a  staff  of 
clerks  and  writers  are  necessary  for  all  the  office  work  of 
the  establishments.  In  the  manufacturing  branches  we 
should  want  skill,  and  efficient  and  economical  work,  both 
executive  and  administrative  ;  in  the  storekeeping  part, 
good  arrangement,  great  care,  thorough  knowledge  of  all 
warlike  stores,  both  in  their  active  and  passive  state,  and 
scrupulous  exactness  in  the  custody,  issue,  and  receipt  of 
stores.  For  fuller  details  than  can  be  given  here  the  reader 
is  referred  to  a  paper  on  the  organisation  of  an  arsenal,  by 
Lieut.  Collen,  R.A.,  in  vol.  viii  Proceedings  R.A.  Inst. 

In  England  the  Royal  Arsenal,  Woolwich,  manu- 
factures and  stores  the  requirements  of  the  army  and  navy. 
Under  the  scheme  of  army  localisation  now  in  force, 
there  are  district-issuing  stores  for  the  troops  for  camp 
equipage,  field  stores,  and  reserve  ammunition.  The  con- 
centration of  nearly  the  whole  of  our  military  factories  and 
stores  at  one  place,  Woolwich,  has  long  been  considered  an 
evil,  and  it  has  been  proposed  to  establish,  at  some  central 
spot,  a  large  military  depot  or  arsenal,  which  should  be 
complementary  to  Woolwich. 

The  history  of  the  Royal  Arsenal  is  treated  La  the  paper 
by  Lieut.  Grover  before  referred  to.  As  a  manufacturing 
establishment  it  has  existed  about  150  years,  but  as  a  mili- 
tary post  and  store  dep6t  it  possesses  a  greater  antiquity. 
Before  1 805  it  was  called  the  "  Tower  Place  "  or  King's 
Warren,  and  the  land  had  been  probably  acquired  in  1667 

'  See  a  very  interesting  piper,  by  Llent.  C.  E.  Grover,  RE.,  in  vol 
vi.  Pr(xeedinas  R.  A.  Iml.    on  the  RoyiU  Ajsenal  at  Woolwich 
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aa  sites  for  battenea  to  protect  Woolwich  against  the  in- 
vading Dutch  fleet,  although  in  1G64  mention  is  made  of 
storehouses,  (fee,  and  sheds  for  repairing  ship  carriages.  In 
1668  guns,  carriages,  and  stores  were  concentrated  at 
Wooln-ich,  and  in  1693  the  laboratory  establishment  was 
moved  from  Greenwich  to  the  former  place.  Prior  to 
1/16  ordnance  was  obtained  from  private  manufacturers, 
and  proved  by  the  Board  of  Ordnance.  In  1716  a  dan- 
gerous explosion  took  place  at  the  Moorfields  Foundry,  and 
it  was  decided  to  build  a  royal  brass  foundry  at  the  Tower 
Place,  Woolwich.  Founders  were  advertised  for,  and  the 
records  of  those  times  show  that  Mr  Andrew  Sclialch  of 
Ijouay  was  selected.  The  popular  story  of  Schalch's  fore- 
sreing  the  explosion,  and  being  afterwards  commissioned 
t<i  search  for  a  site  and  build  a  foundry  is  completely  dis- 
proved by  Lieut.  Grover.  The  original  Tower  Place  con- 
iiisted  of  42  acres  only,  whUe  the  present  Royal  Arsenal 
iiccupies  333  acres.  In  1741  an  academy  or  school  for 
instructing  the  people  of  the  mUitary  branch  of  the 
ordnance  was  established  at  the  Warren.  It  was  not  till 
?.805  that  the  collection  of  establishments,  consisting  of  a 
foundry,  laboratory,  repository,  &c.,  and  stores,  became  the 
Koyal  AjsenaL 

Having  thus  glanceu  at  tne  history  of  the  arsenal, 
we  shall  now  endeavour  to  describe  the  various  manu- 
facturing establishments  concentrated  at  Woolwich,  and 
those  at  Enfield  and  Waltham. 

The  Woolwich  establishments  consist  of  the  Royal  Gun  Factories, 
the  Royal  Laboratory,  the  Royal  Carriage  Department,  a  Chemica^ 
and  Photographic  establishment,  a  Gas  Factory,  and  the  Control 
Department  Stores.  The  others  are  the  Royal  Small  Arms  Factory 
at  Enfield,  and  the  Royal  Gunpowder  Factory  at  Waltham  Abbey. 

The  Royal  Gun  Factories  consist  of  forges,  smith's  shop,  rolling 
nills,  pattern  shop,  brass  and  iron  foundry,  gun-boring  mill,  tool 
rooms,  turneries,  lighting  room,  field-gun  section,  engine  repairing 
Bhop,  examining  branch,  pattern  room.  The  factories  employ  the  fol- 
lowing machinery  : — 291  lathes,  42  boring  machines,  57  drilling 
machines;  12rifling,  ISplaning,  37  slotting,  61shaping,  42 milling, 

7  screwing,  3  lapping,  3  wheel  cutting,  and  20  weighing  machines; 
2  saws,  240  vices,  54  Famaces,  6  blowing  fans.  The  total  horse-power 
employed  is — engines,  653,  and  boilers,  1620,  Besides  the  elaborate 
machinery  detailed  there  are  no  less  than  86  cranes  of  all  kinds, 
^ving  a  collective  power  of  1172  tons,  and  17  steam  hammers,  from 

8  cwt.  up  to  30  tons.  The  average  value  of  the  work  turned  out  is 
about  £'253,700  annually,  and  the  department  is  capable  of  produc- 
ing 6000  tons  of  guns  of  various  calibres  per  year,  or  7500  tons  of 
forgings.  The  personnel  consists  of  a  superintendent  and  assistant- 
superintendent  (artillery  officers),  deputy-ajisistant  superintendent, 
.24  clerks  and  writers,  draftsmen,  proof-master  and  proof-sergeants, 
and  time-keepers  ;  22  masters  and  foremen,  386  artificers,  and  571 
Jaboiirers  and  boys. 

rhe  Royal  Laboratory  comprises  an  extensive  series  of  factories 
and  workshops.  Under  the  head  of  small  arm  ammunition  alone 
»'e  find  a  paper  factory,  lead  or  bullet  factory,  small  arms  factory, 
containing  456  machines,  and  the  "magazines,"  which  include 
capping  machines,  and  all  those  required  for  filling  and  finishing 
CATtridges.  The  whole  plant  of  894  machines  is  capable  of  produc- 
iDg,  in  a  week  of  fifty-four  hours,  1,500,000  ball  cartridges,  and 
500,000  blank  cartridges.  For  the  manufacture  of  rockets  there  is 
the  smith's  shop  in  the  main  factory,  and  the  rocket  factory  in  the 
marshes.  In  these,  a  plant  of  73  machines  is  capable  of  producing, 
por  week  of  fifty-four  hours,  4450  rockets  of  all  kinds.  The  manu- 
facture of  fuzes  is  divided  into  two  parts,  for  wood  and  metal  fuzes. 
Id  the  workshops  of  the  former  93  machines  are  nsed,  and  7000 
wood  fuzes  can  be  turned  out  in  a  week.  For  metal  fuzes  are 
required  metal  turners'  shops,  brass  foundry,  paper  factory,  composi- 
tion buildings,  containing  the  machines  for  filling,  pressing,  and 
finishing  fuzes.  The  whole  plant  of  1 42  machines  and  apparatus 
ran  turn  out  8000  fuzes  in  a  week.  For  the  manufacture  of  projec- 
tiles there  are  a  shell  found'y,  brass  foundry,  smiths'  shops,  metal  and 
turners*  shops,  tinman's  shopj  rifle  shell  factory,  repaicing  and  tool 
shop.  The  whole  of  the  plant  consists  of  971  machines,  capable 
of  turning  out  weekly  6516  projectiles,  field  and  heavy,  taking  the 
16  pounder  and  the  9-inch  gun  as  an  average,  and  the  weight  of 
inch  out-turn  would  be  2814  tons.  The  wood  machinery  depari- 
ment  of  the  Laboratory  for  making  powder  barrels  and  general  work 
consists  of  carpenter's  shop,  saw-nulls,  and  coopei^ge.  The  plant 
of  116  machines  can  turn  out  1000  small  arms  ammunition  boxes, 
and  2700  barrels  weekly.  The  torpedo  factory  adjoins  the  main 
iactorr,  and  Coucains  65  machines.     For  the  manuXactare  of  cor- 


rugated brass  cases  and  zinc  cylinders  (to  contain  common  cartridges), 
there  is  a  metal-tuixi-r's  shop  capable  of  producing  weekly  16C 
brass  cases,  and  500  zinc  cases.  The  brass  foundry  can  turn  out 
12  tons  of  castings  weekly.  Besides  the  above  there  are  many  mis 
cellaneoos  shopa  and  machine-rooms.  In  the  Royal  Labcrator; 
there  are  66  engines  and  boilers  of  5155  horse-power  (indicated),  anc 
a  total  of  2847  machines,  the  fuel  consumed  weekly  by  this  im 
mense  establishment  amounting  to  93  tons.  The  average  value  01 
the  out-turn  is  £472,000.  The  personntl  consists  of  a  superinten 
dent  and  assi<:tant-superintendent  (artillery  officers),  40  clerks  anc 
writers,  manager  and  assistant-manager,  30  masters  and  foremen, 
569  artificers,  and  1772  labourers. 

The  Carriage  Department  manufactures  all  carriages,  platforms, 
artillery  machines,  for  the  artillery,  royal  navy,  and  transport  aer 
vicis.  Its  shops  are  as  follows  : — main  forge,  scrap  forge,  6  smithie^^ 
containing  in  all  173  fires;  10  furnaces,  with  steam  hammers,  forginf 
machines,  &c. ;  11  fitters'  shops,  6  being  for  general  work,  and  Iht 
remainder  for  work  classed  according  to  the  divisions  of  the  artillery 
service  ;  general  foundry,  painters'  shops,  wheelers'  shops,  carpeu' 
ters'  shops,  pattern  makers'  shops,  saw-mills,  collar  makers'  shop.'. 
In  these  diflerent  workshops  there  are  17  steam  hammers;  16  forginf 
machines,  bolt  and  nut  making  machines,  rivetting  machines,  &c. ;  2*i 
shearing,  punching,  and  cutting  machines  ;  9  planing  machines  ;  19 
shaping,  17  slotting,  10  boring  and  facing,  49  boring  and  drilling 
machines;  85  lathes,  17  bolt-screwiog  and  nut-facing,  8  milling,  4 
band  sawing,  2  bending  machines.  For  tin  work  there  are  7  machines, 
and  numerous  machines  for  cleaning  castings  and  turnings,  grind- 
stones, &c.  For  woodwork  there  are  43  saws  of  various  kinds; 
5  planing  circular,  14  boring,  8  mortising  and  tenoning,  19  shapi.ig 
machines;  17  lathes,  and  machines  for  sharpening  saws  and  sjoke 
dressing,  hydraulic  presses,  ic.  Besides  these  there  are  various 
miscellaneous  machines.  'The  total  nominal  horsepower  is  250. 
The  value  of  the  annual  out-turn  is  about  £210,000.  This  depart- 
ment is  able  to  turn  out  in  one  year  65  field  batteries,  ISO  naval  or 
garrison  carriages  with  slides  or  platforms,  24  turret  carriages,  360 
transport  carriages.  In  addition  to  this  work  a  large  quantity  of 
repairs,  conversions,  and  experimental  work  could  be  carried  out. 
By  working  at  night  the  out-turn  could  be  increased  30  per  cent 
The  personnel  of  the  establishment  consists  of  1  superintendent, 
1  as-sistant-superintendent,  manager,  assistant-man.Tger,  38  clerks 
and  writers,  38  masters  and  foremen,  792  artificers,  430  labourers 
and  boys. 

In  the  storekeeping  branch  of  the  Arsenal,  which  is  under  the 
Control  Department,  we  find  1  controller,  1  deputy-controller, 
4  assistant-controllers,  2  commissaries,  7  deputy-commissaries,  8 
assistant-commissaries,  5  suh-assistant-commissaries,  1 1  clerks  and 
writers,  114  masters  and  foitmen,  68  artificers,  668  labourers  and 
boys,  60  women  aijd  girls  employed. 

The  Royal  Small  Arms  Factory  at  Enfield,  and  the  Powder  Fac 
tory  at  Waltham  Abbey,  scarcely  fall  under  the  heading  Arsenal, 
but  as  in  other  countries  similar  factories  are  sometimes  found  within 
the  precincts  of  an  arsenal,  and  they  belong  theoretically  to  the 
subject,  we  shall  speak  of  them  here. 

The  factory  at  Enfield  Lock  consists  of  the  following  shops : 

barrel  mill,  machine  room,  polishing  room,  grinding  room,  temper- 
ing room,  tool  room,  smithery,  millwright's  room,  foundry  and 
annealing  shop,  joiner's  shop,  containing  an  enormous  quantity  of 
beautiful  machinery  worked  by  steam  and  water  power.  Tl.e 
average  annual  value  of  the  work  turned  out  is  £214,482.  The 
capability  of  the  factory,  if  worked  to  its  highest  pressure,  would  La 
about  3000  anus  per  week  with  two  gangs  of  workmen. 

The  personnel  consists  of  1  superintendent  and  1  as-,istant-super- 
Intendent  (artillery  officers),  achief  inspector  of  small  arms,  27  clerks, 
writers,  and  time-keepers,  1  manager,  78  masters  and  foremen,  715 
artificers,  806  labourers  and  boys. 

The  Powder  Factory  consists  of  1  saltpetre  refinery,  1  house  for 
extracting  saltpetre  from  damaged  powder,  1  sulphur  icfiner)-,  1 
cylinder  house  with  retorts  for  burning  charcoal,  2  steam  stores, 
2  heading-up  houses,  1  barrel  house,  1  proof  house,  1  mechanic's 
shop,  houses  for  charcoal  and  composition  mills,  incorporating 
mills,  breaking-down  machines,  press  boxes  with  pumps,  granu' 
lating  machines,  pellet  press,  glazing  barrels,  horizontal  reels, 
slope  reels,  fire  engines,  and  booses  for  all  the  machines  required  io 
the  manufacture  of  gun-cotton.  Both  steam  and  water  power  art 
nsed.  The  annual  value  of  the  out-turn  is  £41,000.  The  capacity 
of  the  factory  working  at  highest  pressure  would  be  about  30,000 
barrels  pebble  powder  per  annum,  or  20,000  pebble  and  4000  R.F.O. 
powder  (each  barrel  containing  100  lb),  and  150  tons  gun-cotton. 

The  personnel  comprises  1  superintendent,  1  assistant-superinten- 
dent (artillery  officers),  1  superintendent  and  1  assistant-superin- 
tendent of  machinery,  1  master  worker,  1  master  refiner,  9  clerks, 
writers,  and  time-keepers,  12  masters  and  foremen,  71  artificers, 
196  labourers  and  boys. 

There  are  no  arsenals,  properly  so  called,  in  the  British 
colonies.  The  troops  are  supplied  from  stores  and  work- 
shops in  charge  of  the  Contnjl  Department     In  India  the 
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annj  u  equipped  and  supplied  by  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ments of  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay  :  and  the  arsenals 
come  under  the  head  of  second  class,  being  establishments 
for  storage,  issue,  receipt,  repair,  and  partial  manufacture. 
Warlike  stores  are  partly  obtained  from  England,  but  to  a 
great  extent  manufactured  in  the  military  factories  of  India. 
Tho  chief  arsenals  are  those  of  Fort  William  (Calcutta), 
Jfadras,  Bombay,  Allah.abad  (in  the  N.W.  Provinces),  and 
Ferozporo  (in  the  Panjab).  These  arsenals  are  aJrainistered 
by  commissaries  of  ordnance  (artillery  officers),  assisted 
by  warrant  officers  chosen  from  the  array,  and  non- 
commissioned officers.  Natives  are  employed  as  artificers, 
writers,  and  labourers.  The  native  establishment  is  usually 
divided  into  "  permanent "  and  "  extra,"  the  former  class 
being  permanent  Government  servants,  and  the  latter  merely 
hired  according  to  requirements. 

The  detail  of  a  chief  Indian  arsenal  may  be  taken  to  be  soitie- 
wbat  as  follows: — 2  commissaries  of  ordnance,  10  or  12  warrant 
ofBcers  (conductors,  ic);  2  armourer  sergeants,  9  or  10  sergeants 
«ad  laboratory  men,  300  to  400  native  foremen,  artificers,  and 
workmen,  ana  about  300  labourers.  Besides  these  main  arsenal,"!, 
ewh  of  which  supplies  on  an  average  a  force  of  36,000  troops  of  all 
arms,  there  are  many  minor  arsenals,  ordnance  magazines,  and 
ordnance  depots.  In  India  an  ordnance  magazine  is  a  place  for  the 
•torage,  iss\ie,  and  receipt  of  warlike  stores,  and  h,i3  small  workshops. 
In  by-gone  days  numerous  oninance  establishments  were  necessary, 
but  now,  when  means  of  communication  by  rail  and  road  have  in- 
creased so  largely,  there  is  an  obvious  military  disadvantage  in 
scattering  military  stores  broadcast  over  the  country.  In  India,  also, 
the  principle  is  observed  of  making  regiments  and  batteries  inde- 
pendent of  outside  aid.  ■  They  possess  the  means  of  executing  all 
repairs  of  regimcntil  equipment,  and  as  the  greater  portion  of  the 
army  of  India  arc  in  possession  of  their  camp  equipage  and  reserve 
ammunition,  they  are  able  to  move  at  short  notice,  while  the  chief 
arsenals  at  the  bases  of  operations  would  form  the  bases  of  the 
equipment  of  any  large  force  of  all  arms  entering  on  a  campaign. 
The  military  factories  comprise — (1.)  Foundry  and  shell  factory  at 
Cossiporc,  near  Calcutta;  (2.)  Gun  carriage  factories  at  Fathighur 
(N.W.  ProTinces),  Madras,  and  Bombay;  (3.)  Small  arm  ammuni- 
tion factories  at  Dumdum  (near  Calcutta),  and  Kirkee  (Bombay). 
{i.)  Powder  factories  at  Ishapore(nearCalcutta),  Madras,  and  Kirkco. 
(5.)  Harness  and  saddlery  factory  at  Cawnpore  (N.W.  Provinces). 
Tliese  factories  are  administered  by  artillery  olEcers  as  superinten- 
dents, assisted  by  warrant  ollicers,  civil  and  military  mechanics. 
Dative  artificers,  workmen,  and  labourers. 

The  United  States  depend  largely  on  private  industry 
for  war  material,*  large  trade  factories  existing  for  the 
enpply  of  small  arms  and  guns.  There  were  also  foundries 
at  Reading,  South  Boston,  and  Providence  during  the  ivar; 
and  arsenals  of  construction  at  Boston,  New  York,  Wash- 
ington, Eridesburg,  St  Louis,  Alleghany,  Fort  Monro. 
These,  however,  have  been  largely  reduced. 

.  Like  most  of  the  details  of  the  French  military  organisa- 
tion, the  system  of  the  supply  of  war  material  is  somewhat 
unsettled.  Previous  to  the  war  of  1870-71,  France  possessed 
manufactories'  and  arsenals  for  etore  and  construction. 
These  were  not,  however,  placed  in  accordance  with  trae 
etrategical  principles,'  or  with  reference  to  the  quick  supply 
of  the  army.  Thus  the  camp  equipment  was  mainly  stored 
at  Paris  and  Versailles,  and  carriages  at  Vernon  and 
ChSteauroux.  Artillery  officers  and  men  were  employed 
in  the  military  factories.  It  is  understood  that  in  future 
each  territorial  district  of  the  army  will  have  its  own  arsenal 
or,  at  least,  its  own  dep6t  of  military  stores  ;  but  Tvhile 
military  factories  are  maintained,  war  materiel  will  also  be 
drawn  from  private  industry. 

The  chief  German  arsenals  are  at  Spandan,  Cologne, 
Dantzig.  There  are  second  class  arsenals  at  Dresden,  Lud- 
wigsburg,  Carlsruhe,  Augsburg,  JIunich,  in  the  confede- 
rated states,  but  the  tendency  is  to  reduce  these;  and  a  con- 
siderable concentration  has  taken  place  at  Spandau,  which 
now  forms  the  great  centre  of  the  military  manufactories.   In 

'  B.J.,  Metz  and  Strasbourg,  containing  military  factoriea  and  ex- 
teniire  arsenala,  were  aituated  on  the  front  line  of  danger. 


every  artillery  garrison  and  fortress  there  are  artillery  dcp6ts 
for  the  storage  of  materiel.  The  system  of  the  German  army 
is  to  make  regiments  as  independent  as  possible,  and  with 
their  depot  "work  detachments"  even  re-equipment  is  . 
performed.  Spand.iu  embraces  a  gun  and  projectile  foundry,  • 
powder  factory,  laboratory,  small  arms  factory,  and  a  large 
arsenal  of  construction.  There  are  also  a  powder  factory 
at  Neisse,  small  arm  factories  at  Erf'4rt  and  Dantzig,  in 
addition  to  Krupp's  great  factory  at  Essen,  in  AVcstphalix 
It  is  said  Knipp  employs  good  workmen,  and  that,  so  far 
as  guns  and  carriages  are  concerned,  his  factory  can  turn 
out  three  to  five  field  batteries  daily.  Artillery  officers  are 
largely  employed  in  Germany  in  all  the  work  of  the  arsenals. 

At  Vienna  are  united  in  one  enormous  arsenal  a  gun- 
carriage  factor)-,  laboratory,  foundry,  small  arms  factory,  io. 
The  arsenal  can  turn  out  300,000  to  400,000  projectiles, 
1400  guns,  9G0  field-carriages,  and  harness  for  1800  car- 
riages. There  is  also  an  artillery  dep6t  in  each  military 
district,  besides  laboratories,  <tc.  Austria  ahso  draws  from 
the  trade.  She  has  an  organised  service,  called  the  Tech- 
nical Artillcr)',  for  the  performance  of  the  work  connected 
with  her  factories  and  arsenals. 

Russia  has  made  consiilerable  strides  in  the  improvement 
of  her  military  manufactories  within  the  last  few  years. 
She  possesses  small  arms  factories  at  Tonla  near  Rt  Peters- 
burgh,  Sestroetz  near  Moscow,  and  at  Ijcwsk.  There  are 
foundries  at  St  Petersburg  and  Olonetz.  The  arsenal  at 
St  Petersburg  includes  the  foundry  and  other  military 
establishments.  The  arsenals  of  Briansk  and  Kiev  also 
contain  military  factories. .  Foundry  establishments  for 
furnishing  projectiles  and  guns  also  exist  at  St  Peters- 
burg, AJexandro-Olonetz  (government  of  Olonetz),  Lon- 
gane  (government  of  Ekaterinoslav),  Perm,  Ekaterinburg, 
Kamensk,  Nijni-I.-^etsk,  Werkhu(--Tournisk,  Barentschin, 
Glatonstov,  <tc.  There  are  imperial  powder  factories  at 
Ochta  (near  St  Petersburg),  Schosta,  and  Kasan.  There 
are  also  mobile  artillery  arsenals,  the  materiel  of  which  is 
kept  in  time  of  peace  at  St  Petersburg,  Warsaw,  Kiev. 

Italy  has  small  arms  factories  at  Brescia,  Torrc-Aiinun- 
ziata  near  Naples,  and  Turin  ;  powder  factories  at  Fossano 
and  ScafatL     Turin  is  the  centre  of  tho  military  factories. 

Spain  possesses  an  arsenal  of  construction  at  Seville,  a 
factory  at  Toledo,  a  foundry  at  Trubia,  and  a  small  arms 
factory  at  Oviedo.  There  are  also  the  powder  factories  of 
Murcia  and  Grenada  ;  the  laboratory  of  Seville ;  and  the 
factory  of  Orbaicete. 

The  military  factories  of  Belgium  consist  of  a  gun  foundry 
and  small  arms  foundry  at  Li(!ge.  Powder  is  supplied 
from  a  private  factory  at  Ghent.  Guns  are  also  obtained 
from  Krupp.  At  Antwerp  there  is  an  arsenal  of  construo- 
•tion  and  a  laboratory. 

Holland  possesses  a  gun  foundry  at  The  Ilague,  and 
workshops,  small  arras  factory,  laboratorj-,  and  powder 
factory  at  Delft 

In  Sweden  and  Norway  the  materiel  of  war  is  mainly 
furnished  from  the  trade. 

Denmark  has  a  state  gun  foundry  and  a  powder  factory 
at  Frederikswoerk.  Warlike  materiel  is  also  drawn  from 
the  trade,  but  supervised  by  artillery  officers.  There  arc' 
arsenals  for  store  and  repair  at  Copenhagen,  Halleboeck, 
and  Frederikswoerk 

Switzerland  has  a  federal  foundry  at  Aarau,  and  arsenals 
of  construction  at  Berne  and  Thun,  at  which  latter  place 
there  is  also  a  small  arms  factory.  (e.  h.  h.  c.) 

ARSENIC  AND  ITS  Compounds.  Although  arsenic  was 
not  recognised  as  a  metallic  element  till  the  1  &lh  century, 
several  of  its  compounds  were  known  from  remote  antiquity; 
and  the  name  apa-cvixov  (from  5.pcnjv,  male)  was  applied  by 
Dioscorides  to  the  yellow  sulphide  of  arsenic,  orpiment,  on 
account  of  its  very  potent  properties.     To  the  present  daj 
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the  term  drsenic  ia  more  frequently  applied  to  arsenious 
acid  (the  white  arsenic  of  commerce)  than  to  the  metallic 
element  to  which  it  strictly  applies.  Although  not  very 
4,bundant,  arsenic  is  one  of  the  most  widely  disseminated 
of  all  metallic  elements,  few  sulphur  ores  being  free  from 
traces  of  it.  Metallic  arsenic  is  found  native  ia  veins  in 
metamorphic  rocks  in  the  mining  districts  of  Saxony  and 
Bohemia,  and  other  European  localities,  at  Zmeov  in  Siberia, 
and  very  abundantly  in  the  silver  mines  at  Chanarcillo  in 
ChilL  The  ores  employed  in  the  metallurgy  of  arsenic 
are  mispickel  or  arsenical  pyrites,  smaltite,  and  cobaltite ; 
tha  arsenic  in  the  case  of  the  two  last  being  a  bye-product 
of  the  preparation  of  cobalt  and  nickel. 

Arsenic  is  a  highly  brittle  metal  of  a  steel-grey  colour, 
aiid  of  no  very  great  importance  in  the  arts.  It  may  be 
prepared  direct  from  arsenical  pyrites  by  subliming  in  closed 
retorts,  but  it  is  more  commonly  reduced  with  powdered 
charcoal  from  arsenious  acid  The  physical  characteristica 
of  the  metal  vary  according  to  the  mode  of  its  preparation  ; 
that  produced  directly  from  pyrites  being  compact,  crystal- 
line, and  nearly  white,  while  the  metal  reduced  from 
arsenious  acid  is  grey  and  pulverulent.  It  is  chiefly  used 
for  mixing  with  lead  in  the  manufacture  of  small  shot,  the 
aUoy  dropping  in  rounder  forms  than  pure  lead,  which  pro- 
duces tailed  drops.  Arsenic  is  added  to  iron  and  steel  for 
the  manufacture  of  chains  and  ornaments,  the  resulting 
combination  taking  a  very  brilliant  polish  ;  and  an  alloy 
of  iCopper  and  arsenic  produces  a  brittle  grey  metal  of  a 
brilliant  silvery  hue,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  buttons. 

Arsenious  acid,  or  more  properly  anhydride,  the  arsenic 
or  white  arsenic  of  commerce,  is  the  form  iu  which  arsenic 
is  chiefly  produced  in  metallurgical  operations.  It  is  found 
native  to  a  small  extent,  and  known  by  the  mineralogical 
name  arsenite.  The  greater  proportion  of  arsenious  acid  is 
obtained  as  a  bye-product  of  the  reduction  of  cobadt  and 
nickel  from  their  ores.  At  Reichenstein  in  Silesia,  and 
Ribas  in  Catalonia,  mispickel  is  worked  for  arsenic.  From 
the  returns  received  at  the  English  Mining  Record  Office 
it  appears  that  5449  tons  of  arsenic  were  produced  in 
England  in  1873.  More  than  one-third  of  this  came 
from  one  mine  in  Devonshire,  where  the  arsenical  pyrites 
ia  converted  into  white  arsenic  by  roasting.  In  the  re- 
duction' of  the  ores,  which  is  accomplished  in  reverbera- 
tory  furnaces,,  special  precautions  have  to  be  employed 
to  defend  the  workman  against  arsenical  fumes  and  dust. 
The  arsenic  is  obtained  as  an  impure  white  powder,  which 
is  sublimed  till  sufficiently  pure ;  and  thereafter,  by  sub- 
limation at  a  high  temperature,  the  product  is  formed  into 
a  glassy  mass.  This  glass  is  at  first  perfectly  transparent, 
but  it  soon  assumes  the  opaque  white  appearance  arsenic 
presents  in  commerce.  Besides  being  the  basis  of' most 
arsenical  preparations  and  compounds,  it  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  glass  for  reducing  the  iron  oxide  contained 
in  sand.  ^\'hite  arsenic  is  one  of  the  most  violent  of  the 
aci;id  poisons.  Its  toxicological  relations,  the  tests  for  it, 
&c.,  will  be  treated  of  under  Medical  JtrsisPBtTDENCE. 

Arsenic  acid  is  prepared  from  arsenious  '  acid  on  the 
manufacturing  scale  by  oxidising  with  strong  nitric  acid. 
It  also  is  poisonous,  but  to  a  less  degree  than  arsenious 
acid ;  and  it  is  noticed  that  people  employed  about  it 
become  very  fat,  without  any  injury  to  health  being  appar- 
ent. It  is  now  very  extensively  employed  in  the  manufac- 
^ar8  of  aniline  dyes,  and  also  as  a  substitute  for  tartaric 
tcid  in  discharging  colours  in  calico  printing.  Both  arsenite 
^nd  arseniate  of  soda  are  used  as  "  dung-substitutes " 
in  calico-printing.  Scheele's  green  is  an  arsenite  of  copper, 
and  Schweinfurth  green  is  the  aceto-arsenite  of  copper. 
Both  are  brilliant  green  pigments  in  extensive  use,  and 
iheir  employment  by  paper-stainers  has  caused  a  good  deal 
uf  excitement  and  unnecessary  terror.     The  rubbing  off  of 


arsenical  particles  in  cleaning  wall-papers  may  be  injunouB 
to  health,  but  there  is  no  possibility  of  any  arsenical  ejthv 
lation  arising  from  the  walls  as  has  been  alleged. 

Two  sulphur  compounds  of  arsenic — realgar  and  orpi- 
ment — are  also  of  industrial  importance.  Realgar,  or  ruly 
sulphur,  is  the  disulphide  of  arsenic ;  and  in  its  native 
form  it  was  known  to  the  ancients,  being  the  cravSapoxij 
of  Theophrastus.  It  is  prepared  usually  from  arsenious 
acid  by  mixing  and  melting  it  with  the  required  proportion 
of  sulphur.  It  is  used  only  to  a  limited  extent  as  a 
pigment,  and  is  a  constituent  of  the  Indian  white  fire  used 
in  firo  signals  and  pyrotechny.  Orpiment  {auripiffmen- 
turn),  the  yellow  sulphide  of  arsenic  (the  apcrfviKov  of  Dios- 
co  rides),  occurs  native  in  many  localities.  It  is,  like 
realgar,  artificially  prepared  by  mixing  araeruous  acid  with 
the  requisite  quantity  of  sulphur,  and  subliming  the  mixture. 
Sulphur  is  used  in  proportions  varying  according  to  the 
depth  of  yellow  desired,  the  orpiment  of  commerce  not 
being  a  definite  chemical  compound,  but  a  mixture  ol 
arsenious  acid  and  the  yellow  sulphide,  the  light  tints 
sometimes  containing  as  much  as  97  per  cent  of  whits 
arsenic.  It  forms  the  artists'  colour  called  king's  yellow ; 
and  in  addition  to  some  use  as  a  common  pigment,  it  is 
employed  in  dyeing  and  calico-printing.  The  preparatioua 
of  arsenic  used  in  pharmacy,  in  addition  to  arsenious  acid, 
are  Liquor  arienicalis,  or  Fowler's  solution,  the  hydro- 
chloric solution  of  arsenic,  arseniate  of  iron,  and  ihe  arse- 
niate pi  soda. 

ARSON  has  been  defined  as  the  malicious  and  wilful 
burning  of  the  house  of  another,  and  is  at  common  law  an 
ofi'ence  of  the  degree  of  felony.  Some  part  of  the  house 
must  be  actually  burnt ;  a  bare  intention  or  attempt  will 
not  constitute  the  offence,  but  the  burning  of  any  part, 
however  trifling,  is  sufficient.  The  burning  mu^it  be  mali- 
cious and  wilful  If  a  man  by  wilfully  setting  fire  to  his 
own  house  bum  the  house  of  his  neighbour  also,  it  will  be 
felony.  The  word  house,  in  the  definition  of  the  offence  at 
common  law,  extends  not  only  to  dwelling-houses,  "  but  to 
all  out-houses  which  are  parcel  thereof,  though  not  adjoining 
thereto."  Barns,  with  com  and  hay  in  them,  though  distant 
from  a  house,  are  within  the  definition. 

The  different  varieties  of  the  offence  are  specified  in  the 
statute  24  and  25  Vict  c.  97  (Malicious  Injuries  to  Pro- 
perty Act).  The  following  crimes  are  thereby  mads 
felonies  : — (1.)  Setting  fire  to  churches  or  other  places  of 
divine  worship  ;  (2.)  Setting  fire  to  a  dwelling-house,  any 
person  being  therein;  (3.)  Setting  fire  to  a  house,  out- 
house, manufactory,  farm-building,  it,  with  intent  to 
impose  and  defraud  any  person  ;  (4.)  Setting  fire  to  build- 
ings appertaining  to  any  railway,  port,  dock,  or  harbour  ; 
or,  (5.)  Setting  fire  to  any  public  building.  In  these  casec 
the  Act  provides  that  the  person  convicted  shall  be  liable, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude 
for  life,  or  for  any  term  not  less  than  three  years  (no-^  fitt 
years  by  the  27  and  28  Vict.  c.  47),  or  to  be  imprisoned 
for  any  time  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without 
hard  labour,  and  with  or  without  solitary  confinement, 
and,  if  a  male  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  with  or  without 
whipping.  Setting  fire  to  other  buildings,  and  setting  fire 
to  goods  in  buildings  in  such  circumstances  that,  if  the 
same  were  thereby  set  on  fire,  the  offence  would  be  felony, 
are  subject  to  the  punishments  last  enumerated,  with  this 
exception,  that  the  period  of  penal  servitude  is  limited  to 
fourteen  years.  The  attempt  to  set  fire  to  any  building, 
or  any  matter  or  thing  (as  in  last  offence),  is  to  be  purdshed 
in  the  same  way.  So  also  is  the  crime  of  setting  fire  to 
crops  of  hay,  grass,  corn,  ic,  but  setting  fire  to  stacks  of  the 
same,  or  any  cultivated  vegetable  produce,  or  to  peat,  coals, 
(tc.,  is  regarded  as  a  more  serious  ofience,  and  the  penal 
servitude  may  be  for  life.     For  the  attempt  to  commit  the 
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last  two  oSences  peaal  servitude  is  limited  to  seven  years. 
Setting  fire  to  mines  is  visited  with  the  full  measure  of 
penalty,  and  in  the  case  of  the  attempt,  the  penal  servitude 
ia  limited  to  fourteen  years.  Setting  fire,  or  attempting 
to  set  fire  to  ships  is  punishable  by  the  full  penalties 
already  enumerated.  Setting  fire  to  her  Majesty's  vessels 
of  war  is  a  felony  punishable  by  death. 

In  Scotland  the  offence,  equivalent  to  arson  in  England, 
is  known  by  the  more  expressive  name  of  wilful  fire-raising. 
The  later  statutes  cited  above  do  not  apply  to  Scotland, 
where  the  crime  is  punishable  capitally  by  old  consuetudi- 
nary law.  The  public  prosecutor  has  the  privilege,  as  in 
Other  such  cases,  of  declining  to  demand  capital  punish- 
ment, and  invariably  does  so. 

AKT,  in  the  most  extended  and  most  popular  sense  of 
the  word,  means  everything  which  we  distinguish  from 
feature.  Art  and  Nature  are  the  two  most  comprehensive 
genera  of  which  the  human  mind  has  formed  the  concep- 
tion. Under  the  genus  Nature,  or  tjie  genus  Art,  we 
include  all  the  phenomena  of  the  universe.  But  as  our 
conception  of  Nature  is  indeterminate  and  variable,  so  in 
some  degree  is  our  concepflon  of  Art.  Nor  does  such 
ambiguity  arise  only  because  some  modes  of  thought  refer 
a  greater  number  of  the  phenomena  of  the  universe  to  the 
genua  Nature,  and  others  a  greater  number  to  the  genrus 
Art.  It  arises  also  because  we  do  not  strictly  limit  the 
one  genus  by  the  other.  The  range  of  the  phenomena  to 
which  we  point  when  we  say  Art,  is  never  very  exactly 
determined  by  the  range  of  the  other  phenoHiena  which  at 
the  same  time  we  tacitly  refer  to  the  order  of  Nature. 
Everybody  understands  the  general  meaning  of  a  phrase 
like  Pope's  "  Blest  with  each  grace  of  nature  and  of  art." 
In  such  phrases  we  intend  to  designate  familiarly  as  Nature 
all  which  exists  independently  of  our  study,  forethought, 
and  exertion — in  other  words,  those  phenomena  in  our- 
selves or  the  world  which  we  do  not  originate  but  find ; 
and  we  intend  to  designate  familiarly  as  Art,  all  which  we 
do  not  find  but  originate — or  in  other  words,  the  pheno- 
mena which  we  do  add  by  study,  forethought,  and  exertion 
to  those  existing  independently  of  us.  But  we  do  not  use 
these  designations  consistently.  Sometimes  we  draw  an 
arbitrary  line  in  the  action  of  individuals  and  societies, 
and  say.  Here  Nature  ends  and  Art  begins — such  a  law, 
such  a  practice,  such  an  industry  even,  is  natural,  and 
such  another  is  artificial ;  calling  those  natural  which 
happen  spontaneously  and  without  much  reflection,  and 
the  others  artificial.  But  this  line  different  observers  draw 
at  different  places.  Sometimes  we  adopt  views  which 
waive  the  distinction  altogether.  One  such  view  is  that 
wherein  all  phenomena  are  regarded  as  equally  natural,  and 
the  idea  of  Nature  is  extended  so  as  to  include  "  all  the 
powers  existing  in  either  the  outer  or  the  inner  world,  and 
everything  which  exists  by  means  of  those  powers."  In  this 
view  Art  becomes  a  part  of  Nature.  It  is  illustrated  in  the 
familiar  passage  of  Shakspeare,  where  Polixenes  reminds 
Perdita  that — 

"  Nature  is  made  better  by  no  mean. 

But  nature  makes  that  mean  :  so,  over  that  art 

Which,  you  say,  adds  to  nature,  is  an  art 

That  nature  makes."   .  .  . 

"  there  is  an  art 

Which  doth  mend  nature, — change  it,  rather,  but 

The  art  ftself  is  nature." 

A  posthumous  essay  of  Mr  John  Stuart  mm  contains  a 
full  philosophical  exposition  and  defence  of  this  mode 
of  "regarding  the  relations  of  Nature  and  Art.  Defining 
Nature  as  above,  and  again  as  a  "  collective  name  for  all 
facts,  actual  and  possible,"  that  writer  proceeds  to  say  that 
such  a  definition — 

"  Is  evidently  Inapplicable  to  some  of  the  modes  in  which  the 
«ord  ii  familiarly  employed.     For  example,  it  entirely  conflicts 


with  the  common  form  of  speech  by  which  Nature  is  oppooed  to 
Art,  and  natural  to  artificial.  For  in  the  sense  of  the  wcid  Nntuit 
which  has  thus  been  defined,  and  which  is  the  true  scientific  sense, 
Art  is  as  mcch  Nature  as  anything  else  :  and  CTerything  which  is 
artificial  is  natural — Art  has  no  independent  powers  of  its  own  : 
Art  is  but  the  employment  of  the  powers  of  Nature  for  nn  end. 
Phenomena  produced  by  human  apency,  no  less  than  those  whi.  h,  as 
far  as  we  are  concerned,  arc  spontaneous,  depend  on  the  properties  of 
the  clementaiT  forces,  or  of  the  elementary  subst-inocs  and  their 
compounds,  fhe  united  powers  of  the  whole  human  race  could  not 
create  a  new  property  of  matter  in  general,  or  of  any  one  of  its  species. 
We  can  only  take  adTantage  for  our  purposes  of  the  properties  we 
find.  A  ship  floats  by  the  same  laws  of  specific  grarity  and 
equilibrium  aa  a  tree  uprooted  by  the  wind  and  blow  n  into  the  water. 
The  com  which  men  raise  for  food,  grows  and  produces  its  grain  by 
the  same  laws  of  vegetation  by  which  the  wild  rose  and  the  moun- 
tain strawberry  bring  forth  their  flowers  and  fruit.  A  house  standi 
and  holds  together  by  the  natural  properties,  the  weigbl  and 
cohesion  of  the  materials  which  compose  it.  A  steam  engine  works 
by  the  natural  expansive  force  of  steam,  exerting  a  pressure  upon 
one  part  of  a  system  of  arrangements,  which  pressure,  by  the 
mechanical  properties  of  the  lever,  is  transfcrrtd  from  that  to 
another  part,  where  it  raises  the  weight  or  removes  the  obstacle 
brought  into  connection  with  it.  In  these  and  all  other  Artificial 
operations  the  office  of  man  is,  as  has  often  been  remarked,  a  very 
limited  one  ;  it  consists  of  moving  things  into  certain  places.  We 
move  objects,  and  by  doing  this,  bring  some  things  into  contact 
which  weT-e  separate,  or  separate  others  which  were  in  contact ;  and 
by  this  simple  change  of  place,  natural  forces  previously  dormant  are 
called  into  action,  and  produce  the  desired  effect  Even  the  volition 
which  designs,  the  intelligence  which  contrives,  and  the  muscular 
force  which  executes  these  movements,  are  themselves  powers  of 
Nature." 

Another  mode  of  thought,  in  some  sort  complementary 
to  the  last,  is  based  on  the  analogy  which  the  operations  of 
forces  external  to  a  man  bear  to  the  operations  of  man 
himself.  Study,  forethotight,  and  exertion  are  assigned  to 
Nature,  and  her  operations  are  called  operations  of  Art 
This  view  was  familiar  to  ancient  systems  of  philosophy, 
and  especially  to  that  of  the  Stoics.  According  to  the 
report  of  Cicero,  Nature  as  conceived  by  Zeno  was  a  fire, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  voluntary  agent  ha\-ing  the  power 
or  art  of  creating  things  with  regularity  and  design 
(naturam  esse  ignem  artificiosum  ad  gignendum  progre- 
dientem  via).  To  this  fire  not  merely  creative  force  and 
systematic  action  were  ascribed,  but  actual  personality. 
Nature  was  "  non  artificiosa  solum,  sed  plane  artifex." 
"  That  which  in  the  works  of  human  art  is  done  by  hands, 
is  done  with  much  greater  art  by  Nature,  that  is,  by  a  fire 
which  exercises  an  art  and  is  the  teacher  of  other  arts." 
This  conception  of  Nature  as  an  all-generating  fire,  and  at 
the  same  time  as  a  personal  artist  both  teaching  and 
including  in  her  own  activity  all  the  human  arts,  on  the 
one  hand  may  be  said,  with  Polixenes  and  Mr  Mill,  to 
merge  Art  in  Nature ;  but  on  the  other  hand  it  finds  the 
essence  of  Nature  in  the  resemblance  of  her  operations  to 
those  of  Art.  "  It  is  the  proprium  of  art,"  according  to  the 
same  system,  "  to  create  and  beget,"  and  the  reasoning 
proceeds — Nature  creates  and  begets,  therefore  Nature  is 
an  artist  or  Demiurgus. 

But  these  modes  of  thought  by  which  Art  is  included 
under  Nature,  or  Nature  identified  with  Art,  or  both  at 
once,  are  exceptional  In  ordinary  use  the  two  concep- 
tions, each  of  them  somewhat  vague  and  inexact,  are  anti- 
thetical. Their  antithesis  was  what  Dr  Johnson  had  chiefly 
in  his  mind  when  he  defined  Art  as  "  the  power  of  doing 
something  which  is  not  taught  by  Nature  or  by  instinct." 
But  this  definition  is  insufficient,  because  the  abstract  word 
Art,  whether  used  of  all  arts  at  once  or  of  one  at  a  time, 
is  a  name  not  only  for  the  power  of  doing  something,  bat 
for  the  exercise  of  the  power  ;  and  not  only  for  the  exercise 
of  the  power,  but  for  the  rules  according  to  which  it  ia  exer- 
cised; and  not  only  for  the  rules,  but  for  the  result.  Paint- 
ing, for  instance,  is  an  art,  and  the  idea  includes  not  only 
the  power  to  paint,  but  the  act  of  painting ;  and  not  only 
the  act,  but  the  laws  for  performing  the  act  rightly ;  and 
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not  only  all  these,  but  the  material  consequences  of  the 
act  or  the  thing  painted.  So  of  agriculture,  navigation,  and 
the  i'est.  Fjception  might  also  be  taken  to  Dr  Johnson's 
definition  on  the  ground  that  it  excludes  all  actions  of 
instinct  from  the  genus  Art,  ■whereas  usage  has  in  more 
languages  than  one  given  the  name  of  Art  to  several  of 
those  ingenuities  in  the  lower  animals  which  popular 
theory  at  the  same  time  declares  to  be  instinctive.  Dante, 
for  instance,  speaks  of  boughs  shaken  by  the  wind,  but 
not  so  violently  as  to  make  the  birds  forego  their  Art. — 
"  Non  peri  dal  lor  esaer  dritto  sparte 

Tanto,  che  craugelletti  per  lor  ciine 

Laaciasser  d  operar  ogni  lor  arte. " 

And  Fontenelle,  speaking  the  language  not  of  poetry  but 
of  science  : — "  Most  animals — as,  for  instance, bees,  spiders, 
and  beavers — have  a  kind  of  art  peculiar  to  themselves  ;  but 
each  race  of  animals  has  no  more  than  one  art,  and  this  one 
has  had  no  first  inventor  among  the  race.  Man,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  an  infinity  of  different  arts  which  were  not  born 
with  his  race,  and  of  which  the  glory  is  his  own."  Dr  John- 
eon  might  reply  that  those  properties  of  variety  and  of 
originality  or  individual  invention,  which  Fontenelle  him-, 
self  alleges  in  the  ingenuities  of  man  but  not  in  those  of 
the  lower  animals,  are  sufEcient  to  make  a  generic  differ- 
ence, and  to  establish  the  impropriety  of  calling  a  honey- 
comb or  a  spider's  web  a-work  of  Art.  It  is  not  our  pur- 
pose to  trespass  on  ground  so  debateable  as  that  of  the 
nature  of  consciousness  in  the  lower  animals.  Enough 
that  when  we  use  the  term  Art  of  any  action,  it  is  because 
we  are  thinking  of  properties  in  the  action  from  which  we 
infer,  whether  justly  or  not,  that  the  agent  voluntarily  and 
designedly  puts  forth  skill  for  known  ends  and  by  regular 
and  uniform  methods.  If,  then,  we  were  called  upon  to 
frame  a  general  definition  of  Art,  leaving  room  for  every 
accepted  usage  of  the  word,  it  would  run  thus  : — Every 
regulated  operation  or  dexterity  by  which  organised  beings 
pursue  ends  vhich  they  know  beforehand,  together  with  the 
rules  and  the  result  of  every  tuch  operation  or  dexterity. 

Here  it  will  be  well  to  consider  very  briefly  the  natural 
history  of  the  name  which  has  been  given  to  this  very  com- 
prehensive conception  by  the  principal  branches  of  civilised 
mankind.  OQr  own  word  Art  the  English  language  has 
taken,  as  all  the  Romance  languages  of  modern  Europe 
have  taken  theirs,  directly  from  the  Latin.  The  Latin  ars 
proceeds  from  a  root  the  primitive  force  of  which  is  open 
to  question.  One  distinguished  philologist  thinks  that  this 
syllable  AR,  in  that  root  from  which  ars  is  descended, 
means  to  plough,  and  is  the  same  as  appears  in  the  Greek 
dp-oCr,  ap-orpov,  ap-ovpa,  and  Latin  ar-are,  ar-atmm,  ar- 
vum  "  As  agriculture  was  the  principal  labour  in  that 
early  state  of  society  when  we  must  have  supposed  most  of 
our  Aryan  words  to  have  been  formed  and  applied  to  their 
definite  meanings,  we  may  well  understand  how  a  word 
which  originally  meant  this  special  kind  of  labour  was  after- 
wards used  to  signify  labour  in  general And 

as  ploughing  was  not  only  one  of  the  earliest  kinds  of 
labour,  but  also  one  of  the  most  primitive  arts,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  Latin  ars,  artis,  and  our  own  word  art, 
meant  originally  the  art  of  all  arts,  first  taught  by  the 
goddess  of  all  wisdom,  the  art  of  cultivating  the  land." — 
(Maz  MuUer,  Led.  on  Science  of  Language,  i.  294.)  The 
more  common  supposition  refers  the  word  to  a  root  AR, 
of  which  the  primitive  signification  will  have  been  to 
put  or  fit  two  things  together,  and  which  is  to  be  found  in 
A  large  family  of  Greek  words,  such  as  apdp-ia-K(,  ap-p-cio^, 
ap-Opov,  ap-iOpo^,  dp-Tvu),  (c.T.X,  As  a  question  of  historical 
probability,  the  latter  account  seems  the  likelier,  inasmuch 
as  predatory  and  nomadic  man  was  certainly  in  possession 
of  many  dexterities,  as  that  of  fitting  a  stone  art'ow-head  to 
its  shaft,— or  say,  that  of  putting  two  and  two  together, — 


from  which,  rather  than  from  the  later  invention  of  ngri- 
riilture,  the  group  of  human  dexterit'es  in  general  is  likelv 
to  have  received  its  name. 

The  Greek  tcx>-^,  the  name  both  for  arts  in  the  particu- 
lar and  art  in  the  abstract,  is  by  its  root  related  both  to 
TiK^iov  and  TiK-vov,  and  thus  contains  the  allied  ideas  of 
making  and  begetting.  The  proprittm  of  art  in  the  logic 
of  the  Stoics  "to  create  and  beget"  (see  above)  was  strictlv 
in  accordance  with  this  etymology. 

The  Teutonic  Kunst  is  formed  from  konnen,  and  honnen 
is  developed  from  a  primitive  Ich  kann.  In  kann  philology 
recognises  a  preterite  form  of  a  lost  verb,  of  which  we  find 
the  traces  in  Kin-d,  a  child  ;  and  the  form  Ich  kann,  thus 
meaning  originally  "  I  begot,"  contains  the  germ  of  the  two 
several  developments, — konnen,  "  to  be  master,"  "  to  be 
able,"  and  kennen,  "  to  know." 

Putting  by,  then,  as  too  doubtful  the  etymology  of  an 
from  ploughing,  we  see  that  the  chief  Arj"an  languages 
have  with  one  consent  extended  a  name  for  the  most 
elementary  exercise  of  a  constructive  or  productive  power, 
till  that  name  has  covered  the  whole  province  of  the  skilled 
and  deliberate  operations  of  sentient  beings. 

In  proportion  as  men  left  out  of  sight  the  idea  of  creation, 
of  constructing  or  producing,  "  artificiosum  esse  ad  gignen- 
dum,"  which  is  the  primitive  half  of  this  extended  notion, 
and  attended  only  to  the  idea  of  skill,  of  proceeding  by  re- 
gular and  disciplined  methods,  "  progredi  via,"  which  is 
the  superadded  half,  the  whole  notion  Art,  and  the  name 
for  it,  might  become  subject  to  a  process  of  thought  which, 
if  analysed,  would  be  like  this  : — What  is  done  by  regular 
and  disciplined  methods  is  Art ;  facts  are  observed  and 
classified,  and  a  systematic  view  of  the '  order  of  the  uni- 
verse obtained,  by  regular  and  disciplined  methods ;  the 
observing  and  classifying  of  facts,  and  obtaining  a  syste- 
matic view  of  the  order  of  the  universe,  is  therefore  Ait 
To  a  partial  extent  this  did  unconsciously  take  place. 
Science,  of  which  the  essence  is  only  in  knowledge  and 
contemplation,  came  to  be  spoken  of  as  Art,  of  which 
the  essence  is  all  in  practice  and  production.  Cicero, 
notwithstanding  his  citation  of  the  Stoical  dictum  that 
practice  and  production  were  of  the  essence  of  Art,  else- 
where divides  Art  into  two  kinds — one  by  which  things 
are  only  contemplated  in  the  mind,  another  by  which  some- 
thing is  produced  and  done.  ("  Quumque  artium  aliud 
eiusmodi  sit,  ut  tantummodo  rem  cernat ;  aliud,  ut  moliatur 
aliquid  et  faciat." — Acad.  iL  7.)  Of  the  former  kind  his 
instance  is  geometry  ;  of  the  latter  the  art  of  the  violin 
player.  Now  geometry,  understanding  by  geometry  an 
acquisition  of  the  mind,  that  is,  a  collected  body  of  observa- 
tions and  deductions  concerning  the  properties  of  space 
and  magnitude,  is  a  science  and  not  an  art;  although  there 
is  an  art  of  the  geometer,  which  is  the  skill  by  which  he 
solves  any  given  problem  in  his  science,  and  the  rules  of 
that  skill,  and  his  exertion  in  putting  it  forth.  And  so 
every  science  has  its  instrumental  art  or  practical  discip- 
line ;  and  in  as  far  aa  the  word  Art  is  used  only  of  the 
practical  discipline  or  dexterity  of  the  geometer,  the 
astronomer,  the  logician,  the  grammarian,  or  other  person 
whose  business  it  is  to  collect  and  classify  facts  for  con- 
templation, in  so  far  the  usage  is  just  The  same  justifica- 
tion may  be  extended  to  another  usage,  whereby  in  Latin, 
and  some  of  its  derivative  languages,  the  name  Art  came 
to  be  transferred  in  a  concrete  sense  to  the  body  of  rules, 
the  written  code  or  manual,  which  lays  down  the  discipline 
and  regulates  the  dexterity ;  as  ars  grammatica,  ars  rhf- 
torica,  and  the  rest.  But  when  the  word  is  stretched  so 
as.  to  mean  the  sciences  themselves  as  acquisitions  of  the 
mind,  that  meaning  is  illegitimate.  'VMiether  or  not  Cicero, 
in  the  passage  above  quoted,  had  in  his  mind  the  science 
of  geometry  as  a  collected  bodv  of  observations  and  do- 
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dnctions,  it  la  certain  that  the  Ciceronian  phrase  of  the 
liberal  arts,  the  ingenuous  arts,  both  in  Latin  and  its  deri- 
vatives or  traiisl;itiou3  in  modern  speech,  has  been  used 
currently  to  denote  the  sciences  themselves,  and  not  merely 
the  disciplines  iustrumentaJ  to  them.  The  trivium  and  the 
quadrivium  (grammar,  logic,  and  rhetoric — geometry,  astro- 
nomy, music,  and  arithmetic)  have  been  habitually  called 
arts,  when  some  of  them  have  been  named  ia  that  sense  in 
which  they  mean  not  arts  but  sciences,  "  only  contem- 
plating things  in  the  mind."  In  the  German  language 
particularly  the  words  Art  and  Science  have  in  general  been 
loosely  interchanged.  The  etymology  of  the  word  for  Art 
secured  a  long  continuance  for  this  ambiguity.  Kunst 
was  employed  indiscriminately  in  both  the  senses  of  the 
primitive  Ich  kann,  to  signify  what  I  know,  or  Science,  and 
what  I  can  do,  or  Art.  It  was  not  till  the  end  of  the  17th 
century  that  a  separate  word  for  Science,  the  modern 
Wissmscha/t,  came  into  use.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Greek 
word  Tex}''l>  with  its  di^inct  suggestion  of  the  root  sig- 
nification to  make  or  get,  acted  probably  as  a  safeguard 
against  this  tendency.  The  distinction  between  tc^vt;,  Art 
or  practice,  and  <Vumj/i»;,  knowledge  or  Science,  is  ob- 
served, though  not  systematically, in  Greek  philosophy.  But 
for  our  present  purpose,  that  of  making  clear  the  true  rela- 
tion between  the  one  conception  and  the  other,  further 
quotation  is  rendered  superfluous  by  the  discusaion  the 
subject  has  received  at  the  hands  of  the  modern  writer 
already  quoted.  Between  Art,  of  which  we  practise  the 
rules,  apd  Science,  of  which  we  entertain  the  doctrines,  Mr 
Mill  establishes  the  difference  in  the  simplest  shape,  by 
pointing  out  that  one  grammatical  mood  is  proper  for  the 
conclusions  of  Science,  and  another  for  those  of  Art. 
Science  enunciates  her  conclusions  in  the  indicative  mood, 
whereas  "  the  imperative  is  the  characteristic  of  Art,  as 
distinguished  from  Science."  And  as  Art  utters  her  con- 
clusions in  her  own  form,  so  she  suoolies  the  substance  of 
her  own  major  premise. 

"Every  art  has  one  first  pnnciple,  or  Rencral  major  premise,  not 
torrowed  from  science,  that  which  enunciates  the  object  aimed  at, 
and  alfirms  it  to  be  a  desirable  object.  The  builder  s  art  assumes 
that  it  is  desirable  to  have  buildings  ;  architecture  (as  one  of  the 
fine  arti)  that  it  is  desirable  to  have  them  beautiful  and  imposing. 
The  hvffieiiic  and  medical  arts  assume,  the  one  that  the  preservation 
of  health,  the  other  that  the  cure  of  disease,  are  fitting  and  desirable 
ends.  These  are  not  pro[iosition3  of  science.  Propositions  of  science 
assert  a  matter  of  fact — an  existence,  a  co-ciislcnce,  a  eucceasiou, 
or  a  resemblance.  The  propositions  now  spoken  of  do  not  assert 
that  anything  is,  but  enjoin  or  recommend  that  something  should 
be.  They  are  a  class  by  themselves.  A  proposition  of  which  the 
predicate  is  expressed  by  the  words  ought OT  should  he  is  generically 
different  from  one  which  is  expres-ied  by  u  or  mill  be." 

And  the  logical  relation  of  Art  and  Science,  in  other  words, 
the  manner  of  framing  the  intermediate  member  between 
the  general  major  premise  of  Art  and  its  imoerative  conclu- 
sion, is  thus  defined  : — 

"The  Art  [in  any  given  casej  proposes  to  itsen  an  end  to  bo 
attained,  defines  the  end,  and  hanos  it  over  to  the  Science.  The 
Science  receives  it,  considers  it  as  a  phenomenon  or  effect  to  be 
fitudietl,  and  having  investigated  its  causes  and  conditions,  sends 
it  back  to  Art  with  a  theorem  of  the  causes  and  combinations 
by  which  it  could  be  produced.  Art  then  examines  these 
combinations  of  circumstances,  and  according  as  any  of  them 
are  or  are  not  in  human  power,  pronounces  the  end  attainable 
or  not.  The  only  one  of  the  premises,  therefore,  which  Art 
supplies,  is  the  original  major  premise,  which  asserts  that  the 
attainment  of  the  given  end  is  desirable.  Science,  then,  lends  to  Art 
the  proposition  (obtained  by  a  series  of  inductions  or  deductions) 
that  the  (Krformance  of  certain  actions  will  attain  the  end.  From 
thci*  premises  Art  concludes  that  the  performance  of  these  actions 
is  desirable,  and  finding  it  also  practicable,  converts  the  theorem 

Into  a  rule  or  precept The  grounds,  then,  of  every  rule  of 

Art  are  to  be  found  m  the  theorems  of  Science.  An  Art,  or  a  body 
of  Art,  consists  of  the  rules,  together  with  as  much  of  the  speculative 
propositions  as  comprises  the  justification  of  these  rules.  The 
somplete  Art  of  aii«  matter  includes  a  selection  of  such  a  Dortion 


from  the  Science  aa  ia  necessary  to  show  on  what  conditions  th* 
effects,  which  the  Art  aims  at  producing,  depend.  And  Art  in 
general  consists  of  the  truths  of  Science  arranged  in  the  most 
convenient  order  for  practice,  instead  of  the  order  which  is  mo(.t 
convenient  for  thought.  Science  groups  and  arranges  its  truths  m 
as  to  enable  us  to  take  in  at  one  view  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
general  order  of  the  universe.  Art,  though  it  must  assume  th» 
same  general  laws,  follows  tliem  ouly  into  such  of  their  detailed 
conaequeuces  as  have  led  to  the  formation  of  rules  of  conduct,  and 
brings  together  from  tjarts  of  the  held  of  Science  most  remote  from 
one  another,  the  truths  relating  to  the  pro<iuction  Qf  the  dillerent 
and  helsrogeneous  causes  necessary  to  each  cUe,  t  which  the  exigencies 
of  practical  life  rojuire  to  be  produced."— (Mill's  Loyic,  voL  ii.  pp. 
54i-51i».) 

The  whole  discussion  may  be  summed  up  thus.  'Science 
consists  in  knowing.  Art  consists  in  doing.  What  I  must 
do  in  order  to  know,  is  Art  subordinate  to  or  concerned  in 
Science.  What  1  must  know  in  order  to  do,  is  Science 
subordinate  to  or  concerned  in  Art. 

Art,  then,  is  defined  by  two  broad  distinctions :  first,  its 
popular  distinction  from  Nature;  and  next,  its  practical  and 
scientific  distinction  from  Science.  Both  of  these  distinc- 
tions are  observed  in  the  terms  of  our  definition  given  above. 
Within  the  proper  limits  of  this  definition,  the  conception 
of  Art,  and  the  tise  of  the  word  for  it,  have  undergone 
sundry  variations.  These  variations  correspond  to  certain 
vicissitudes  or  developments  in  the  order  of  historical  facts 
and  in  society.  It  remains  very  briefly  to  consider  the  chief 
of  these.  The  requirements  of  society,  stunulating  the  in- 
genuity of  its  individual  members,  have  led  to  the  invention 
of  arts  and  groups  of  arts,  constantly  progressing,  with  the 
progress  of  civilisation,  in  number,  in  compJexity,  and  in 
resource.  The  religious  imagination  of  early  societies,  who 
find  themselves  in  possession  of  such  an  art  or  group  of 
arts,  forgets  the  history  of  the  invention,  and  assigns  it  to 
the  inspiration  or  special  grace  of  some  god  .or  hero.  So 
the  Greeks  assigned  the  arts  of  agriculture  to  Triptolemus, 
those  of  spinning  and  navigation  to  Athene,and  of  music  to 
Apollo.  At  one  stage  of  civilisation  one  art  or  group  of 
arts  is  held  in  higher  esteem,  another  at  another.  In 
societies,  like  most  of  those  of  the  ancient  world,  where 
slaves  were  employed  in  domestic  service,  and  upon  the 
handicrafts  supplying,  the  immediate  utilities  of  life — food, 
shelter,  and  clothing — these  constituted  a  group  of  servile 
arts.  The  arts  of  husbandry  or  agriculture,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  alternately  been  regarded  as  servile  and  a* 
honourable  according  as  their  exercise  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  a  subject  class,  as  under  feudal  institutions,  or, 
as  under  the  Roman  republic,  of  free  cultivators.  Unde/ 
feudal  institutions,  or  in  a  society  in  a  state  of  permanent 
war,  the  allied  arts  of  war  and  of  government  have  been 
held  the  only  honourable  class.  •  In  commercial  states, 
like  the  republics  of  Italy,  the  arts  of  gain,  or  of  pro 
duction  (other  than  agricultural)  and  distribution,  have 
made  good  their  title  to  equal  estimation  and  greater  power 
beside  the  art  of  captains.  But  among  peaceful  arts,  in- 
dustries, or  trades,  some  have  always  been  held  to  be  of 
higher  and  others  of  lower  rank  ;  the  higher  rank  being 
assigned  to  those  that  required  larger  operations,  higher 
training,  or  more  thoughtful  conduct,  and  yielded  ampler 
returns — the  lower  rar.k  to  those  which  called  for  simple 
manual  exercise,  especially  if  such  exercise  was  of  a  dis- 
agreeable or  degrading  kind.  In  the  cities  of  Italy,  where 
both  commerce  and  manufactures  were  for  the  first  time 
organised  on  a  considerable  scale,  the  name  arte,  Art,  was 
retained  to  designate  the  guilds  or  corporations  by  which 
the  several  industries  were  exercised  ;  and,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  industry,  the  art  was  classed  as  higher  or 
lower  {naggiore  and  minore). 

The  arts  of  which  we  have  hitherto  spoken  have  arisen 
from  positive  requirements,  and  supply  what  are  strictly 
utilities,  in  societies,  not  excluding  the  art  of  war,  at  leasV 
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80  far  as  concerns  one-half  of  war,  the  defensive  half. 
But  war  continued  to  be  an  honourable  pursuit,  because  it 
was  a  pursuit  associated  with  birth,  power,  and  wealth,  aa 
well  as  with  the  virtue  of  courage,  in  cases  where  it  had  no 
longer  the  plea  of  utility,  but  was  purely  aggressive  or 
predatory  ;  and  the  art3  of  the  chase  have  stood  in  this 
respect  in  an  analogous  position  to  those  of  war. 

There  are  other  arts  which  have  not  had  their  origin  in 
positive  practical  needs,  but  have  been  practised  from  the 
first  for  pleasure  or  amusement.  The  most  primitive 
iuman  beings  of  whom  we  have  any  knowledge,  the  cave- 
dwellers  of  the  palaeolithic  period,  had  not  only  the  useful 
art  of  chipping  stones  into  spear-heads,  knife-heads,  and 
arrow-heads,  and  making  shafts  or  handles  of  these  imple- 
ments out  of  bone;  they  had  also  the  ornamental  art  of 
scratching  upon  the  bone  handle  the  outlines  of  the  animals 
they  saw — mammoth,  rhinoceros,  or  reindeer — or  of  carving 
such  a  handle  into  a  rude  resemblance  of  one  of  these 
animals.  Here  we  have  a  skill  exercised,  in  the  first  case, 
for  pure  fancy  or  pleasure,  and  in  the  second,  for  adding 
an  element  of  fancy  or  pleasure  to  an  element  of  utility. 
Here,  therefore,  is  the  germ  of  all  those  arts  which  pro- 
duce imitations  of  natural  objects  for  purposes  of  entertain- 
ment or  delight,  as  painting,  sculpture,  and  their  subordi- 
nates ;  and  of  all  those  which  fashion  useful  objects  in 
one  way  rather  than  another  because  the  one  way  gives 
pleasure  and  the  other  does  not,  as  architecture  and  the 
subordinate  decorative  arts  of  furniture,  pottery,  and  the 
rest.  Arts  that  work  in  a  kindred  way  with  different 
materials  are  those  of  dancing  and  music.  Dancing  works 
with  the  physical  movements  of  human  beings.  Music 
works  with  sound.  Between  that  imitative  and  plastic 
subdivision,  and  the  subdivision  of  these  which  only  pro- 
duce motion  or  sound  and  pass  away,  there  is  the  inter- 
mediate subdivision  of  eloquence  and  the  drama,  w^hich 
deal  with  the  expression  of  human  feeling  in  spoken  words 
and  acted  gestures.  There  is  also  the  comprehensive  art  of 
poetry,  which  works  with  the  material  of  written  words, 
and  can  ideally  represent  the  effects  proper  to  any  or  all 
of  the  other  art.i.  All  of  these  arts  have,  as  a  matter  of 
history,  been  at  one  time  or  another  intimately  associated 
with  religion.  Painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  drawing, 
music,  poetry,  have  all  been  at  one  time  or  another  prin- 
cipally devoted  to  the  honour  of  supernatural  beings 
imagined  to  have  power  over  mankind  for  good  and  evil. 
But  this  use,  though  a  part  of  their  history,  is  not  insepa- 
rable from  their  nature.  'VMiat  is  inseparable  from  them, 
and  essential  to  the  nature  of  this  group  of  arts,  is  twofold. 
First,  of  their  effect  upon  those  to  whom  they  are  addressed: 
there  are  certain  highly  complex  properties  and  relations  of 
rhythm,  proportion,  and  harmony,  upon  which  the  pleasur- 
ableness  of  these  arts  depends,  and  which  each  of  them,  if 
its  appeal  to  the  perceptions  and  the  imagination  is  to  be 
successful,  is  bound  to  observe.  Secondly,  of  the  mode  in 
which^they  are  practised  :  these  complex  effects  can  only 
be  produced  by  the  exercise  of  an  equally  complex  set  of 
faculties  in  the  artist;  it  is  therefore  of  the  essence  of  this 
group  of  arts,  that  they  cannot  be  practised  by  habit,  rote, 
or  calculation ;  habit,  rote,  and  calculation  may  help  the 
artist  a  certain  way,  but  in  the  essential  parts  of  his  art 
he  passes  beyond  the  reach  of  rules,  and  acts  by  what  is 
called  inspiration,  that  is,  by  the  spontaneous  and  unrea- 
soned working  together  of  infinitely  complex  and  highly 
developed  sensibilities  and  dexterities  in  his  constitution. 

We  shall  not  concern  ourselves  with  the  many  definitions 
that  have  been  framed  by  thinkers  seeking  to  classify  these 
arts  either  according  to  simple  observation  and  comparison, 
or  according  to  the  principles  each  of  his  chosen  meta- 
physical system.  (For  an  account  of  these  matters,  see 
articles  .£s''hetiC8  and  TiHB  Abts.)     Enough  that  to- 


gether with  the  useful  arts,  there  exists  this  great  group 
of  arts  of  which  the  end  is  not  use,  but  pleasure,  or  plea- 
sure before  use,  or  at  least  plejisure  and  use  conjointly. 
In  modem  language,  there  has  grown  upa  usage  which 
has  not  only  put  these  and  their  congeners  into  a  class 
by  themselves,  but  sometimes  appropriates  to  them  alone 
the  use  of  the  generic  word  Art,  as  if  they  and  they  only 
were  the  arts,  kot'  liox>jv.  First  as  the  liberal  or  polite  arts, 
and  then  as  the  fine  arts,  the  languages  of  modem  Europ€ 
have  separated  from  the  class  of  arts  which  exist  only 
for  use  the  class  which  exist  only  or  chiefly  for  pleasura 
They  have  gone  further,  and  have  reduced  the  number 
which  the  class-word  is  meant  to  include.  When  Art  ie 
now  currently  spoken  of  in  this  sense,  not  even  music  oi 
poetry  is  frequently  denoted,  but  only  architecture,  sculp- 
ture, and  painting  by  themselves,  or  with  their  subordinal* 
and  decorative  branches.  And  in  correspondence  with  this 
usage,  another  usage  has  removed  from  the  class  of  arts, 
and  put  into  a  contrasted  class  of  manvfadures,  a  large 
number  of  industries  and  their  products,  to  which  the 
generic  term  Art,  according  to  our  definition,  properly 
applies.  That  definition  covers  the  mechanical  arts,  which 
can  be  eflnciently  exercised  by  mere  habit,  rote,  or  calcula- 
tion, just  as  well  as  the  fine  arts,  which  have  to  be  exercises 
by  a  higher  order  of  powers.  But  the  word  Art,  becoming 
appropriated  to  the  fine  arts,  has  been  treated  as  if  it  neccs. 
sarily  carried  along  with  it,  and  as  if  works  to  be  called 
works  of  art  must  necessarily  possess,  the  attributes  of 
individual  skill  and  invention  expressing  themselves  in 
ever  new  combinations  of  pleasurable  contrivance.  Tie 
progress  of  what  an  older  nomenclature  called  the  mechani- 
cal arts — the  consequence  of  inventions  for  making  pro- 
duction easier  and  more  rapid  by  the  application  of  ph3-sical 
agencies  and  the  economising  of  human  labour — has  led  to 
the  multiplication  of  products  all  alike,  all  equally  bearing 
the  stamp  of  habit,  rote,  and  calculation,  and  all  equally 
destitute  of  those  properties  of  individual  contrivance  and 
pleasureableness.  And  so  works  of  Manufafcture,  or  tho 
products  of  machinery,  which  bear  only  very  dully  and 
remotely  the  mark  of  their  original  source  in  the  hand  and 
brain  of  man,  have  come  to  be  contrasted  with  works  of 
Art  which  bear  such  marks  vividly  and  directly.  For  a 
century  the  mechanical  kingdom,  or  reign  of  pure  Manu- 
facture, had  spread  apace  in  Europe,  engrossing  an  ever 
larger  field  of  human  production.  Of  hte  years  tliere  is  a 
sign  of  a  reaction  in  favour  of  an  extension  of  the  kingdom 
of  Art,  or  at  least  of  endeavours  to  bring  reconciliation 
and  alliance  between  the  two.  (s.  C.) 

ART  AND  PART,  a  term  used  in  Scottish  Law  to  deuote 
the  aiding  or  abetting  in  the  perpetration  of  a  crime, — the 
being  an  accessory  before  or  at  the  perpetration  of  the  crime. 
There  is  no  such  offence  recognised  in  Scotland  as  that  of 
being  an  accessory  after  the  fact. 

ART  A  (Xarda,  i.e.,  cv'ApSa,  or  Zarta,  i.f.,  fWApra, 
the  ancient  Ambracia),  a  town  of  Albania,  in  the  eyalet  of 
Joannina,  deriving  its  present  designation  from  a  oormption 
of  the  name  of  the  river  Arachthus  on  which  it  stand.i  It 
is  a  place  of  some  six  or  seven  thousand  inhabitants,  who 
are  mostly  Greek.  There  are  a  few  remains  of  its  old 
cyclopic  walls  ;  and  the  town  contains  a  castle,  built  on  the 
lofty  site  of  the  ancient  citadel  by  Nicephorus  (1357);  a 
palace  belonging  to  the  Greek  Metropolitan  ;  and  a  number 
of  mosques,  synagogues,  and  churches,  the  most  remarkable 
being  the  church  of  the  Virgin  of  Consolation,  founded  (1071) 
by  Michael  Ducas.  The  streets  of  the  town  were  widened 
and  improved  in  1869.  Manufacture  of  woollens,  cottons, 
Russian  leather,  and  embroidery  is  carried  on,  and  there  is 
trade  in  cattle,  wine,  tobacco,  hemp,  hides,  and  grain. 
Much  of  the  neighbouring  plain  is  very  fertile,  and  the 
town  is  surrounded  with  gardens  and  orchards,  in  whidt 
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the  orange,  lemon,  and  citron  come  to  great  perfection.  In 
1083  Arta  was  taken  by  Bohcmund  of  Tarentum  ;  in  1449 
it  fell  iiuto  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  and  in  1G88  it  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Venetians.  In  1 797  it  was  held  by  the  French, 
but  in  the'  following  year,  1798,  Ali  Pasha  of  Joannina 
made  hiaiself  master  of  it.  During  the  Greek  struggle  for 
independence  it  suffered  severely,  and  was  the  scene  of 
eeveral  conflicts,  in  which  the  ultimate  success  was  with  the 
Turks.     An  insurrection  in  1854  was  at  once  repressed. 

AKTA  (Arachthus),  a  river  of  Albania,  which  rises  partly 
in  Mount  Lakmon,  and  partly  in  the  heights  between 
Lingon  and  Mitzckcli,  flows  south  for  upwards  of  forty 
Bailes  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  Kilberini  Mountains, 
hnd  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Arta. 

ARTA,  Gulf  of,  the  Sinus  Amhracius  of  the  ancients, 
is  a  large  and  beautiful  inlet  of  the  Ionian  sea,  twenty-five 
miles  lung  and  ten  broad,  the  northern  shores  of  which 
belong  to  Turkey,  and  the  southern  and  eastern  to  Greece. 
Its  only  important  affluent,  besides  the  Arta,  is  the  Luro 
(Charadra)  also  from  the  north.  It  abounds  with  mullets, 
soles,  and  eels.  Around  its  shores  are  numerous  ruins  of 
ancient  cities,  as  well  as  several  flourishing  modern  towns, 
of  which  may  be  mentioned  Actiam  at  the  entrance, 
Nicopolis,  Previsa,  Arta,  Argos,  Limnwa,  Karavasaras,  Olpae, 
and  Vonitza. 

.\RTAXERXE.S,  a  royal  Persian  name,  borne  first  by 
several  of  the  kings  of  the  Achaemenian  dynasty  of  the 
Persian  empire,andfoundalso  in  thelatcr  Sassanian  dynasty. 
The  original  and  native  form  of  the  name,  as  ascertained 
'rom    the    cuneiform    inscriptions    of    ancient  •  Persia,     is 
Artalhshalra  (see  Rawlinson,  Jour.  Asiat.  Soc.   xi  p.  35). 
The  Hebrew  transcript,  occurring  with  slight  difl'erences  of 
spelling  in  different  passages  of  the    Old    Testament,    is 
Artakltshasta — the   Assyrian,  Sartakkshatra — the  Scythic, 
frtaksassa, — al)   closely  answering  to    the    original.     The 
Greek  'Apraft'/j^s,  from  which  the  English  form  is  taken, 
is  less  correct,  and  is   misleading  through  the  assimilation 
of  the  latter  part  of  the   name  to  the  other  royal  name 
Xer.ices,  with  which  the  word  before  us  has  etj-mologically 
no  connection.     In    later   times    the    name    assumes    the 
slightly  modified  forms  of  Artachshetr  (De  Sacy,  Anliquites 
de  la  Pers.',  p.  100),  and  Ardeshir  ('A/jTafapijs  and  'Apra^T/p, 
in  Agathias).     In  regard  to  the  etymology  and  meaning  of 
the  name  there  is  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  among 
modern  scholars.     Ilerodotus  (vi.   98)  was  misled  by  the 
Greektranscription, when, having  rendered  Xerxes,  Warrior 
(dpjiio?),   he   rendered  Artaxerxes,   Great    Warrior    (/it'yas 
aprji'os).     The  elements  of  the  name  are  aria,  an  intensive 
particle  or  adjective,  connected  with  the  Zend  areta,  high 
or  honoured    (in    Skr.    rita)  ;    and   khshalra,    kingdom  or 
dominion,  which  occurs  both  in  Zend  and  Sanscrit  (Raw- 
linson, Jour.  Asiat.  Soc,  xi.   35  ;    Lassen,  Ueber  die  Keil-- 
inschri/len,  p.    161  ;    Oppert,  Lfs  inscriptions  des  Achcme- 
nidfs,   p.    299  ;    Spiegel,  Die  allperaischen  Keilinschriften, 
p.  185).  Lassen  translates  the  name.  Exalted  in  dominion. 
It  is  known  that  throne-names,  or  names  appropriated  to 
royalty,  were  in  use  among  the  Persians  as  among  other 
Eastern    nations    (c/.    Heeren,    Ideen,   i.    pp.     138,   401  ; 
Raehr's  Ctesias,  p.  195).     Thus  the  great  Cyrus  is  said  to 
have   been  called    Agradatus  before  his  accession  to  the 
throne.    The  second  and  third  Darius  had  both  also  private 
names,  the  one  Ochus,  and  the  other  Codomannus.     To  the 
class  of  royal  names  belongs  the  name  Artaxeriws.     To 
this    use   its   significance    is  alone   suitable,    and    in    the 
earliest  times,  at  least,  it  is  not  found  appropriated  by  any 
save  either  the  possessors  of,  or  the  pretenders  to,  royalty. 
In  regard  to  the  most  of  those  about  to  be  mentioned,  we 
have   express    testimony  that   they  took  this  name  only 
when  they  ascended  the  throne. 

It  will  be  convenient  first  to  mention  the  AcL-emealan 


kings  thus  designated  in  the  Greek  historians  and  the  oW 
Persian  inscriptions,  and  then  consider  the  questionj 
connected  with  the  identification  of  these  with  the  "k-ing" 
of  this  name  occurring  in  Scripture. 

1.  Artaxerxes,  surnamed  MoKpdp^tip,  or  Longimanus  (by 
Persian  authors,  Diraz-dcst),  the  loug-handed,  so  called,  says 
Plutarch  (  Vita  Artai.,  L),  because  his  rigiit  hand  was  longer 
than  his  left,  or  perhaps  (see  Malcolm,  Hist,  of  Persia,  L  p. 
CG)  the  long-armed  {cf.  Edward  Longshanks),  was  the  son 
of  the  famous  Xerxes,  the  invader  of  Greece,  and  succeeded 
his  father  in  465  B.C.  According  to  Josephus  {Ant.  Jud.,  xi. 
G,  I),  he  was  originally  called  Cyrus.  His  reign  was  marked 
by  the  revolt  of  Egypt  under  Inarus,  in  which  the  Athenians 
were  abettors  of  the  Egyptians,  and  which  was  quelled  by 
the  Persian  general  Megabyzus,  in  455  B.C.  ;  and  by  the 
ratification  of  the  peace  of  Callias  with  Athens  in  449  B.C. 
Of  the  architectural  and  inscribed  remains  of  the  ancient 
Persian  empire  very  little  is  recognisable  as  due  to  this 
king.  He  is  recorded  in  an  inscription  by  his  grandson, 
the  next  Artaxerxes,  as  the  repairer  (I)  of  the  palaee  at 
Susa  (Loftus,  Chaldcea  and  Susiana,  p.  372  ;  Norris, 
Jour.  Asiat.  Soc,  xv.  pp.  157-162).  There  is  extant  a  frag- 
mentary inscription  in  old  Persian,  with  an  Assyrian 
translation,  which  seems  to  have  proceeded  from  him  ; 
and  a  legend  upon  a  vase  at  Venice,  of  Egyptian  origin, 
which  reads  "  Artaxerxes  the  great  king,"  may  with 
considerable  assurance  be  also  referred  to  this  monarch 
(Oppert,  op.  cit.  pp.  288-290).  Artaxerxes  died  in  426 
B.C.  after  a  reign  of  forty  years. 

2.  The  next  sovereign  that  falls  to  be  noticed  here  was 
the  grandson  of  the  preceding,  an^  the  sen  of  the  inter- 
mediate monarch,  Darius  Nothus.  His  original  and  private 
name  was  Arsaces,  and  he  assumed  that  of  Artaxerxes  on 
ascending  the  throne  (Ctesias,  £xc.  Pers.  §  57  ;  Plutarch, 
Vila  Artax.,  c.  2).  The  date  of  his  accession  is  405  B.C. 
It  is  this  Artaxerxes,  commonly  surnamed  Mnemon,  from 
the  retentiveness  of  his  memory,  whose  reign  was  distin- 
guished by  the  attempt  of  his  brother,  the  yqunger  Cyrus, 
to  gain  possession  of  the  crown,  and  by  the  victory  of 
Cunaxa  401  B.C.,  the  death  of  Cyrus,  and  the  retreat 
of  the  ten  thousand  Greeks,  immortalised  by  Xenophon. 
Other  prominent  events  of  this  reign  were  the  peace 
of  Antaltidas  in  399  B.a,  and  the  Cyprian  revolt,  with 
the  defeat  of  Evagoras  its  leader,  about  380  B.C.  Arta- 
xerxes Mnemon  died  in  359  B.C.,  after  a  reign  of  forty- 
six  years.  The  Greek  sources  for  this  reign  are  com- 
paratively abundant.  Besides  Xenophon,  Ctesias,  Diodorus, 
and  others,  Plutarch  has  furnished  a  special  life  of  this 
monarch.  The  only  native  memorial  of  his  reign  is  the 
inscription  already  referred  to,  found  at  Susa  on  the  bases 
of  pillars  belonging  to  the  royal  residence  there,  which  runs 
thus  : — "  Says  Artaxerxes,  the  great  King,  the  King  of 
Kings,  the  King  of  the  countries,  the  King  of  this  earth, 
the  son  of  King  Darius  ;  Darius  was  the  son  of  King 
Artaxerxes,  Artaxerxes  was  the  son  of  Xerxss,  Xerxes  was 
the  son  of  King  Darias,  Darius  was  the  son  of  Hystaspes, 
the  Achaemeniau,  Darius,  my  ancestor,  built  this  temple 
(or  edifice), and  afterwards  it  was  repaired  (1)  by  Artaxerxes, 
my  grandfather.  By  the  help  of  Ahuramazda  I  placed 
Anahita  and  Mithra  in  this  temple.  May  Ahuramazda, 
Anahita,  and  Mithra  protect  me."  (See  Norris  in  Loftus, 
op.  cit.  p.  372  ;  Jour.  Asiat.  Soc,  rv.  p.  159  ;  Spiegel,  op. 
cit.  p.  65.)  The  inscription,  compared  with  earlier  texts, 
shows  a  certain  negligence  of  style,  ,and  is  interesting  for 
the  prominence,  unparalleled  in  previous  record?  p;iven  to 
the  worship  of  the  subordinate  deities  Anahita,  or  Tanaitis, 
and  Mithra. 

3.  This  sovereign  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ochus,  who, 
on  securing  the  crown,  toox  the  same  royul  name,  and  is 
usually  known  as  Artaxerxes  Ochus.     The  commencAmt^Di 
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of  Ma  reign  waa  marked  by  numerous  formidable  revolts 
tliroughout  the  western  provinces  of  the  empire,  which, 
however,  were  vigorously  repressed,  and  after  the  re-subju- 
gation of  the  revolted  countries,  the  power  of  the  empire 
was  advanced  to  an  extent  and  to  an  apparent  stability 
unequalled  since  the  time  of  the  great  Darius.  This 
Artaxerxes  perished  by  poison  in  338  B.c.  He  is  known 
83  the  builder  of  one  of  the  palatial  structures  which  stood 
on  the  platform  of  PersepoUs;  and  an  inscription  proceeding 
from  him  (wrongly  ascribed  to  the  previous  Artaxerxes  by 
Benfey,  Die  persiscken  Keilinschriften,  p.  67)  has  been 
found  there,  marked,  like  that  already  spoken  of,  and  to  a 
greater  degree,  by  defects  of  style,  and  presenting  his 
genealogy  in  entire  accordance  with  the  preceding.  (See 
Rawlinson,  op.  cit.  x.  d  341  ;  Oppert,  op.  cit.  p.  297; 
Spiegel,  op.  cit.  p.  67.) 

4.  We  find  yet  another  instance  in  the  clas.=rical  writers 
of  the  uso  of  Artaxerxes  as  a  royal  name  during  the 
Achaemenian  period.  After  Darius  Codomannus,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  had  been  finally  and  decisively 
defeated  by  Alexander  at  Arbela,  he  was,  while  fleeing 
before  the  conqueror,  traitorously  slain  by  Bessus,  the 
aatrap  of  Bactria,  who  thereupon,  we  are  told,  "assumed 
the  upright  tiara  and  the  royal  robe,  and  the  name  Arta- 
xerxes instead  of  Bessus,  proclaiming  himstlf  king  ef 
Asia"  (Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.,  iii  25,  3,  cf.  Cuttius,  vi.  8, 13). 

Such  are  the  AchKmenian  kings  known  to  the  classical 
writers  by  the  name  Artaxerxes.  But  the  name  also  occurs 
in  the  Scriptural  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  as  well  as  in 
some  of  the  Apocryphal  books,  and  in  Josephus  ;  -and  it 
remains  to  be  considered  whether  the  persons  there  referred 
to  are  to  be  identified  with  any  of  the  kings  now  mentioned, 
and  if  so,  with  whom  1  In  the  book  of  Nehemiah,  Arta- 
xerxes, king  of  Persia,  appears  as  the  monarch  to  whom 
Nehemiah  acted  as  cup-bearer  (L  2),  from  whom  he  received 
a  commission,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  the  king,  to  rebuild 
the  wall  and  other  ruined  edifices  in  Jerusalem  (iu  1),  and 
whose  thirty-second  year  is  also  mentioned  (v.  14,  xiii.  6). 
In  attempting  to  identify  this  Artaxerxes  with  one  of  those 
above  named,  our  choice  is  at  once  limited  by  the  length 
of  his  reign  to  those  sumamed  Longimanus  and  Mnemon. 
A  sufiScient  proof  that  it  is  the  former  of  these  who  is 
meant,  is  found  in  the  genealogy  of  Eliashib,  the  high 
priest  when  Nehemiah  came  to  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii  1, 
and  xiL  10).  For  Eliashib  was  the  grandson  of  Jeshua, 
and  Jeshua  was  high  priest  when  Zerubbabel  led  the  first 
company  of  returned  exiles  to  Judah,  in  the  days  of  Cyrus 
(Ezra  iL  2,  iii.  2).  Now,  the  reign  of  Cyrus  dates  from  536 
B.C. ;  and  from  this  to  the  twentieth  year  of  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus,  or  445  B.C.,  is  a  period  of  ninety-one  years, 
leaving  room  for  precisely  three  generations.  The  opinion, 
which  is  the  common  one,  that  the  Artaxerxes  of  Nehemiah 
is  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  is  thus  fully  warranted  (though 
some,  as  De  Saulcy,  S^pt  siecles  de  Vhistoire  judaique,  p. 
28,  identify  him  with  Artaxerxes  Mnemon),  and  this 
enables  us  to  proceed  with  confidence  when  inquiring  into 
the  reference  of  the  name  as  it  occurs  in  the  book  of  Ezra. 
Ezra  was  contemporary  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  viii.  1),  and 
mention  is  made  in  his  book  of  an  Artaxerxes  who  was  his 
own  contemporary  (Ezra  vii  1,  7,  11  ;  viii  1),  in  whose 
seventh  year  a  decree  was  issued,  giving  authority  to  Ezra 
to  levy  whatever  supplies  were  needful  for  the  service  of 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  This,  therefore,  must  have  been 
also  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  and  the  year  referred  to  is 
458  B.C.  Hence,  also,  when  it  is  said  (Ezra  vi  14)  that 
■"  the  elders  of  the  Jews  builded,  and  they  prospered,  .  .  . 
Bcoording  to  the  commandment  of  Cynis,  and  Darius,  and 
Artaxerxes  king  of  Persia,"  it  may  without  ditficulty  be 
understood  that  the  same  monarch  is  here  named,  the 
writer  aingliug  out  the  three  kings  who,  of  all  the  Persian 
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monarchs,  distinguished  tnemselvea.  by  the  favom  shown 
to  the  Jews. 

The  name  occurs  again  in  an  earlier  part  of  the  same  book, 
chapter  iv.     In  verse  5  of   that  chapter  mention  is  mad( 
of  efforts  of  the  enemies  of  the  Jews  to  hinder  the  rebuild' 
ing  of  the  temple,  put  forth  "  all  the  days  of  Cyrus,  kin^ 
of  Persia,  even  until  the  reign  of  Darius,  king  of  Persia." 
Then  in  the  two  succeeding  verses  Ahasuerus  and  Arta.* 
xerxes  are  specified  as  kings  in  whose  reigns  represeutationi 
adverse  to  the  Jews  were  made  at  the  court  of  Persia  ;  and 
after  the  detailed  accounts  of  the  second  of  these  reprt' 
sentations,  and  its  success  with  Artaxerxes,  it  is  said  (ven 
24),  "  Then   ceased  the  work  of  the  house  of  God  whici: 
is   at  Jerusalem.     So  it  ceased  unto  the  second  year  oi 
Darius,  king  of  Persia."     The  narrative  has  all  the  appear 
ance  of  consecutive  history,  and  the  natural  interpretatiof 
obviously  is  that  the  two  kings,  Ahasuerus  and  Artaxerxe/i 
intervened  between  Cyrus  and  Uarius.     It  is  true,  mentioit 
is  made  in  the  memorial  presented  to  king  Artaxerxes  oJ 
the  building  of  the  city  and  the  walls,  rather  than  of  thfi 
temple,  the  rebuilding  of  which  was  at  the  time  the  great 
enterprise  of  the  returned  exiles  ;   but  this  may  be  easily 
.  accounted  for,  from  the  interest  of  the  writers  to  make  out 
the  strongest  possible  case  at  the  Persian  court.     Besides, 
it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  city  and  its  walls  remained 
utterly  desolate  as  the  Chaldeans   had  left  them  while  the 
temple  was  being  rebuilt.     There  is,  indeed,  express  testi- 
mony to  the  contrary.    Notice  is  taken  of  the  "  ceiled  houses" 
of  Jerusalem  at  this  period  (Haggai  i  4).     Mention  is  also 
made  of  a  "wall"  of  defence  for  its  inhabitants  (l-^zra  ix. 
9),  and  Josephus  I^Ant.  Jud.,  xi  4,  4)  records  the  "strong 
walls  about  the  city  "  while  the  temple  was  still  unfinished. 
It  has  indeed  been  argued,  and  that  quite  reasonably,  that 
the  waU  mentioned  in  Nehemiah  i  3,  which  was  reported 
to  Nehemiah  as  "  broken  down,"  is  that  to  which  reference 
is  made  in  th«  passages  just  cited  from  Ezra  and  Josephus, 
built  by  the  first  colony  of  returned  Jews,  and  not  that 
destroyed  by  the  Chaldeans  nearly  a  century  and  a  half 
before    (see    Kitto's    Cydojicedia,    article  "  Ahasuerus "). 
There  seems,  therefore,  to  be  nothing  in  the  narrative  to 
hinder  the  two  kings  to  whom  it  relates,  and  whom  it  places 
between  Cyrus  and  Darius,  from  being  identified  with  the 
two  kings  who  did  actually  intervene  between  these  monarchs, 
viz.,  Cambyses  and  the  pseudo-Smerdis ;  and  this  is  the 
view  which  is  taken  of  the  matter  by  the  great  majority  of 
interpreters.    The  difi'erence  in  the  names,  however,  presents 
a  diSiculty  which  to  not  a  few  has  appeared  insuperable, 
and  from  which  escape  has  been  sought  in  various  ways. 
Some,  as  Scaliger,  Hottinger,  Mill,  believing  that  Ahasueru* 
and  Artaxerxes  in  Ezraiv.  6,  7,  mean  Xerxus  and  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus, suppose  also  that  Darius  in  chapters  iv.  24,vi.l, 
ic,  means  the  successor  of  the  latter,  viz.,  Darius  Nothua. 
But  the  identification  of  the  Darius  with  the  weLl-knowo 
Darius  Hystaspcs  is  sustained  by  so  overwhelming  evidenc* 
(see  Daeius),  that  this  opinion  may  be  at  once  and  without 
hesitation  rejected.     Others,  as  Howes  (see  Pictorial  Dibit 
on  Ezra  iv.),  Biley  (Jour.  Sac.  Lileraiure,  July  1866),  and 
many  Germans, — as  Kleinert,  Scbultz,  Hengstenberg,  Au- 
berlen,  Vaihinger,  Bertheau,  Keil,  ic, — believe  that  the 
paragraph,  Ezra  iv.  6-23,  forms  au  interpolation  or  episode, 
in  which  the  chronicler  has  summed  up  the  attempts  of  the 
adversaries  of  Judah  to  hinder  the  building  of  the  temple, 
as  well  as  what  they  did  for  the  obstructing  of  the  building 
of  the  city  under  Xerxes  and  Artaxerxes,  in  order  to  bring 
together  in  a  compendious  way  all  their  machinations  against 
the  Jews  (see  Keil,  ad  loc.)     It  is  impossible,  however,  to 
reconcile  this  view  satisfactorily  with  the  language  of  the 
narrative,  especially  of  ver.  24,  the  plain  meaning  of  which 
is  that  the  interruption  in  the  work  of  the  house  of  God 
caused  by  the  decree  of  the  kin^  named  Artaxerxes  con- 
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kiiiTied  nhliir  and  henca  was  previous  to,  the  second  year 
of  king  Darius.  Some  German  expositors,  indeed,  as 
Herzfeld  {Gesch.  d.  Volkea  Isr.  i.  303),  Merx,  Schradcr, 
ice,  admit  the  irreconcilability,  and,  believing  that  the  two 
kings  in  question  were  Xerxes  and  his  son,  maintain  that 
the  compiler  of  the  book  of  Ezra  was  guilty  of  a  mistake 
ia  referring  the  documents  cifed  to  the  period  preceding, 
instead  of  to  the  period  subsequent  to,  the  reign  of  Darius. 
But,  apart  from  all  questions  about  inspiration,  this  must 
be  condemned  as  an  illegitimate  procedure.  Our  only 
6riginal  witness  to  the  events  connected  with  the  return  of 
the  Jewish  osiles  is  the  book  of  Ezra,  and  it  is  not  permis- 
sible to  alter  its  testimony,  or  to  sot  it  aside  as  erroneous, 
because  it  presents  some  appearances  of  discrepancy  with 
What  is  otherwise  ascertained.  It  is  to  be  added  that  the 
Apocryphal  1st  Esdras,  in  the  version  which  it  gives  jof  the 
same  events,  refers  them  and  the  king  Artaxerxea  to  the 
period  intervening  between  Cyrus  and  Darius  (Esdras  u. 
16-30,  T.  72,  73),  and  that  Josephus  also  in  so  far  agrees 
that  he  assigns  the  events  to  the  same  period,  though 
making  no  mention  of  Artaxerxes,  and  naming  Cambyses 
OS  the  king  by  whom  the  work  at  Jerusalem  was  hindered 
(Ant.  Jud.,  xL  2). 

Eetaining,  therefore,  the  more  common  view,  and  iden- 
tifying the  Ahasuerus  and  Artaxerxes  of  Ezra  iv.  with  Cam- 
byses and  the  pseudo-Smerdis,  it  remains  to  be  considered 
if  the  diflference  in  the  names  presents  any  insuperable, 
or  even  any  serious,  objection.  Confining  the  discussion 
to  the  subject  of  the  present  article  (for  the  other  name 
see  Ahasueeus),  it  has  been  already  abundantly  evinced 
that  Artaxerxes  is  a  regal  name,  and  was  assumed  by  all 
who  are  certainly  known  to  have  borne  it,  in  addition  to 
their  private  and  personal  designation,  on  their  accession 
to  the.  regal  power.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  supposing 
that  the  Magian  Gomates,  when,  in  the  absence  of  Cambj-scs 
on  his  Egyptian  expedition,  he  personated  Bardiya  or 
Smerdis,  the  younger  son  of  Cyrus,  and  usurj)ed  the  throne, 
assumed  also,  like  the  later  usurper  Bessus,  this  as  his 
official  name,  under  which,  of  course,  the  public  decrees  of 
his  administration  would  be  couched,  and  which  would 
naturally  be  most  current  among  those  who,  like  the  Jews, 
belonged  to  the  foreign  subjects  of  the  Persian  monarchy  {cf. 
Tyrwhitt,  Esther  and  Ahasuerus,  p.  333).  Nor  are  we  desti- 
tute of  express  though  somewhat  obscure  testimony  to  the 
fact.  Two  other  names  are  found  applied  in  the  classical 
WTiters  to  the  pseudo-Smerdis.  He  is  called  Tanyoxares  by 
Xenophon  [Cyrop.,  viii.  7)  and  by  Ctesias  {Pers.,  8-13),  and 
Oropastes  by  Justin  (L  9).  The  latter,  as  Ewald  {Gesch. 
Israels,  iv.  p.  118)  suggests,  may  well  be  supposed  to  be  a 
corruption  derived  from  Ortosastes,  which  is  an  exact  repro- 
duction of  the  Hebrew  form  of  the  name  Artaxerxes  (cf. 
the  rendering  'Ap6a(ra(r0a.  in  the  LXX.,  Ezra  iv.  7,  &c.)  In 
regard  to  this  identification  two  additional  and  final  remarks 
are  to  be  made.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  unreasonable  to 
allege,  as  Keil  and  others  do,  by  way  of  objection,  that  the 
reign  of  thepseudo-Smerdis  wastoo  short  (only  seven  months) 
to  allow  of  representations  being  made  to  his  court,  and  an 
answer  returned  in  reference  to  affairs  at  Jerusalem.  It 
is  to  be  taken  into  account  that  the  enemies  of  the  Jews 
had  begun  their  machinations  in  the  time  of  his  predecessor, 
and  their  agents  were  doubtless  present  in  the  Persian  capital 
when  the  new  king  ascended  the  throne,  ready  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  new  opportunity.  On  the  other  hand, 
all  that  is  known  of  the  policy  of  the  usurper  is  in  excellent 
harmony  with  the  part  ascribed  to  him  by  the  sacred  writer. 
Belonging  to  the  Magian  tribe,  and  ruling,  probably,  in  the 
interest  of  Median  as  opposed  to  Persian  supremacy,  he 
naturally  set  himself  to  subvert  the  policy  of  Cyrus ;  and 
we  have  express  and  indisputable  testimony,  in  the  elaborate 
inscription  at  Behistun  engraved  by  the  authority  of  his 
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successor  L>anua,  that  his  procedure,  Especially  in  regard 
to  religious  interests,  was  of  the  nature  of  a  revolution,  which 
the  son  of  Hystaspes  glories  in  having  arrested  and  reversed 
(cf.  Eawlinson's  Am.  Monarchies,  iv.  p.  397) 

In  the  Sassanian  dynasty  there  are  three  royal  personages 
bearing  the  name  now  in  question: — (1.)  The  founder  of  Uie 
dynasty  is  called  Artaxerxes,  or  Ardeshir,6urnamcd  Babegan, 
from  the  name  of  his  father  Babck.  He  was  probably  tribu- 
tary king  of  Pereia  under  the  Parthian  rule,  and  he  revolted 
against  Artabanus,  king  of  Parthia,  about  220  A.D.  Arta- 
banus  was  defeated  and  slain  in  a  great  battle  in  the  plain 
of  Hormuz,  and  Artaxerxes  succeeded  in  establishing  th» 
ascendency  of  Persia,  and  his  own  position  as  independent 
sovereign  in  226  a.d.  (see  Malcolm,  op.  eit.  L  p.  89 ;  Raw- 
linson.  Sixth  Oriental  Monarchy,  p.  365,  /.)  (2.)  Another 
Artaxerxes,  belonging  to  the  dynasty  of  the  Sassanidcs, 
reigned  for  four  years,  381-385  a.d.  ;  and  (3.)  immediately 
before  the  JIahometan  conquest,  an  infant  prince  was  raised 
to  the  throne  by  the  same  name,  and  nominally  occupied 
it  for  five  months,  629  A.D.  For  further  details  regarding 
these  monarchs  see  Persia.  (w.  lu.) 

ARTEDI,  Peter,  an  eminent  naturalist,  was  born  in  the 
province  of  Angermania,  in  Sweden,  on  the  22d  February 
1705.  His  parents  were  poor,  but  found  means  to  give 
him  a  liberal  education,  and  with  this  view  sent  him  to  the 
college  of  Hernosand.  Intending  to  become  a  clergyman, 
ho  went,  inl724,  to  study  theology  at  Upsal ;  but  ho  tunied 
his  attention  to  medicine  from  the  strong  bent  of  his  mind 
for  the  study  of  natural  history,  in  which  science  ho  mado 
rapid  progress,  and  soon  rose  to  considerable  eminence, 
particularly  in  the  department  of  ichthyology,  the  classifi- 
cation of  which  he  remodelled  upon  pliilosophical  principles. 
This  arrangement  afterwards  became  popular  over  Europe. 
In  1728  his  celebrated  countryman  Linnaeus  arrived  in 
Upsal,  and  a  lasting  friendship  was  formed  between  the 
two.  In  1732  both  left  Upsal,  Artedi  for  England,  and 
Linnaeus  for  Lapland ;  but  before  parting,  they  reciprocally 
bequeathed  to  each  other  their  manuscripts  and  books  in  the 
event  of  death.  In  1735,  however,  they  met  again  at  Ley- 
den,  where  Artedi  was  introduced  to  Seba,  and  was  employed 
in  preparing  for  the  press  the  third  volume  of  that  eminent 
naturalist's  Thesaurus,  which  chiefly  related  to  fishes.  He 
intended,  as  soon  as  that  work  was  finished,  to  return  to 
his  native  country,  and  publish  the  results  of  his  own 
labours ;  but  as  he  was  returning  home  from  Seba's  hoosa 
on  the  evening  of  the  27th  September  1735,  the  night  being 
dark,  he  fell  into  the  canal  and  was  drowned.  According 
to  agreement,  his  manuscripts  came  into  the  hands  of 
Linnaeus,  and  his  Biblioiheea  Ichthyologica  and  Philosophia 
Ichthyologica,  together  with  a  life  of  the  author,  were 
published  at  Ley  den  in  the  year  1738. 

ARTEMIDORUS,  a  native  of  Ephesus,  flourished  during 
the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  He  called  himself  The 
Daldian,  from  Daldia,  or  Daldis,  a  small  town  in  Lydia, 
the  birth-place  of  his  mother,  in  order  to  distinguish  himself 
from  Artemidorus,  the  geographer,  who  was  likewise  a 
native  of  Ephesus.  The  work  by  which  he  is  ■  known, 
'OvapoKpiTiKo.,  the  Interpretation  of  Dreams,  is  said  to  have 
been  written  by  command  of  Apollo  Mystes,  who  had  granted 
to  the  author  the  power  of  divination.  The  treatise,  which 
contains  some  valuable  notices  on  ancient  customs  and 
modes  of  thought,  is  divided  into  five  books :  the  first  and 
second,  addressed  to  Cassius  Maximus,  treat  generally  of 
divination  by  dreams ;  the  third  and  fourth,  addressed  to 
his  son,  discuss  some  minor  parts  of  the  theory ;  and  the 
fifth  consists  of  a  collection  of  prophetic  dreams  which 
had  been  realised.  Artemidorus  boasts  of  the  trouble 
expended  on  this  work ;  he  read  all  the  authors  on  the 
subject,  travelled  widely,  and  corresponded  or  conversed 
with  all  who  had  made  dream*  their  study. .  He  i«  ahw 
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said  to  have  written  on  Auguries  and  Cliiromancy,  but  these 
treatises  are  not  extant.  The  best  editions  of  his  work  are 
those  of  Eeiff,  with  notes,  2  vols.  Leip.  1805,  and  of  Hercher, 
Leip.  1864.     There  are  several  English  transiatiouB  of  it. 

ARTEMIS  [Diana],  in  Gruli  Mythology,  twin  sister  of 
Apollo,  but  bom  a  day  before  him,  as  it  was  said  at  Athens 
for  the  sake  of  explaining  the  fact  of  the  6th  of  each  month 
being  sacred  to  her,  while  the  7th  was  his  day.  It  might 
Beem,  too,  that  their  mother,  Leto,  had  borne  them  in  two 
different  places,  since  the  birth-place  of  ApoUo  was  Delos, 
while  that  of  his  sister  is  called  Ortygia.  But  the  word 
Ortygia,  meaning  strictly,  a  "  haunt  of  swallows,"  applies 
still  to  Delos,  and  may  well  have  been  a  synonym  for  that 
island.  In  this,  its  original  sense,  it  does  not  apply  either 
to  the  island  of  Ortygia  at  Syracuse,  or  to  the  spot  so  named 
near  Ephesns,  which  were  the  two  principal  competitors 
for  the  honour  of  having  been  the  birth-place  of  the  goddess. 
Besides,  she  slew  Orion  in  Ortygia,  and  that  incident  is 
connected  with  the  mythology  of  Delos.  Consistently  with 
her  relation  to  Apollo,  she  was  conceived  as  sharing  his 
aspect  and  attributes,  her  occupations  and  even  her  beauty 
tending  rather  to  what  would  be  appropriate  for  males. 
Both  were  endowed  with  perpetual  youth,  and  this,  if  it 
did  not  originally  help  to  suggest  the  idea  of  their  "being 
twins,  is  consistent  with  a  universal  feeb'ng  as  regards  that 
relationship.  Like  him  she  is  armed  with  bow  and  arrows, 
which,  jointly  with  him,  she  used  against  offending  mortals 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Niobides,  or  of  L?.odamia,  and  the  wife 
of  Eetion  {Iliad,  vi  205,  428),  she  slaying  women — he,  men. 
At  other  times,  with  no  sign  of  anger,  her  arrows  brought 
soft  death,  such  as  Penelope  desired  {Odyssey,  xviii.  201,  xx. 
62,  80).  But,  unlike  Apollo's,  the  bow  in  her  hands  was 
chiefly  employed,  as  a  borrowed  weapon  might  be,  for  the 
amusement  of  the  chase.  And  here  a  broad  line  must  be 
drawn  between  two  sides  of  her  character.  On  the  one 
hand  she  is  a  sister  of  ApoUo,  and  shares  several  of  his 
functions,  even  taking  part  on  occasion  in  his  favourite 
music  and  dance.  But  in  this  respect  her  actions  seem 
sometimes  forced,  as  if  grafted  upon  her  in  comparatively 
later  times,  as  indeed  seems  also  her  name  =  dprffii)?, 
"spotless,"  as  apph'ed  to  a  virgin.  On  the  other  hand  she 
had  what  appears  to  be  a  more  primitive  name,  Oupis  or 
Opis,  and  a  wide  variety  of  functions,  which  are  not  only 
obviously  suggested  by  the  real  and  supposed  influence  of 
the  moon  on  nature,  but  also  approximate  often  closely 
enough  to  the  functions  of  Apollo  to  have  led  to  the  iden- 
tification of  the  two  deities  as  brother  and  sister.  The 
name  Opis  is  taken  to  refer  to  the  light  of  the  moon.  With 
that  luminary  she  was  distinctly  associated,  but  not  as 
guiding  its  movement, — a  task  which  devolved  on  Selene 
(Luna),  just  as  the  course  of  the  sun  was  directed  by  Helios, 
not  by  Apollo.  To  regard  the  goddess  of  the  moon  as  sister 
of  the  god  of  the  sun  was  natural,  but  it  was  an  observation 
of  a  secondary  kind,  and  founded  only  on  the  appearance 
and  movement  of  those  orbs.  Primitive  observations  would 
refer  to  the  sensations  immediately  awakened  by  the 
moonlight  In  general  terms  Artemis,  the  moon  goddess, 
was  styled  <^iiKr<^opos  or  a^eXacrtfmpo^,  and  carried,  besides 
bow  and  arrows,  a  torch,  here  only  with  the  idea  of 
spreading  light,  and  not  as  when,  under  the  name  of 
hegemone,  she  carried  a  torch  to  light  the  way  for 
travellers,  as  in  the  typical  instance  of  Demeter  searching  for 
Persephone.  At  Athens  she  had  an  annual  festival,  ifuny- 
chia,  on  the  16th  of  April,  for  which  cakes  were  made  in 
the  form  of  a  full  moon  stuck  over  with  lights.  But,  in 
particular,  the  spread  of  vegetation  from  the  dew  under  a 
peaceful  moonlight  was  ascribed  to  her  influence.  Her 
presence  was  felt  near  springs,  streams,  bays,  on  the  sea, 
and  in  marshy  places,  whence  she  bore  the  titles  of  Trora^ta, 
XiMvaia,  ki/jLvcLTii.     In  lifting  the  veil  of  night  she  revealed 


to  the  imagination  the  world  of  wild  animals,  among  which 
she  was   an  intrepid   and  unwearied   huntress,  and  over 
which  she  exercised  the  care  of  a  goddess.  Her  favourite 
animal  was  the  deer,  whence  she  obtained  in  Olympia  and 
Elis  the  title  of  iXa<f>!a  or  i\a(f)uiia.    Because  Agamemnon 
had  killed  a  deer  sacred  to  her  she  detained  the  Greek  fleet 
in  Aulis,  and  required  the  sacrifice  of  his  daughter  Iphi- 
genia.     But  whUe  deer,  goats,  rams,  and  wild  animals  were 
generally  regarded  as    dependent  on  her  control,  certain 
animals  were   specially  associated  with  her  in  particular 
districts  of  Greece,  as  was  the  wild  boar  in  .^Etolia  and 
elsewiere,  and  the  bear  in  Arcadia,  and  in  her  worship  aa 
Artemis  Brauronia,  and  Mxinychia  at  Athens.     When  a 
wild  boar  appeared  ravaging  a  district,  as  did  the  Caly- 
donian  boar,  it  was  sent  by  Artemis  in  anger.    The  boar, 
however,  was  not  an  instiument  of  her  moods,  but  rather, 
it  would  seem,  a  symbol  of  the  awakening  every  spring  of 
the  hunting  season  after  the  sleep  of  winter.     "  Bears  " 
{apKTot)  was  the  name  sometimes  applied  at  Athens  to 
young  girls  who  there,  as  throughout  the  rest  of  Greece, 
were  under  her  special  protection,  in  token  of  which  it  was 
usual  for  them  to  dedicate  to  her  a  lock  of  hair,  a  trinket, 
or  some  plaything.     Boys  also  were  under  her  care.     With 
the  symbol  of  a  bear  she  was  worshipped  among  the  Arcadi- 
ans, or  "  bear  people,"  who  claimed  her   as  the  primeval 
mother  of  their  race,  till,  through  the  increasing  prominence 
of  her  virginal  character,  that  honour  devolved  upon  Callisto, 
whose  name  is  an  obvious  variation  of  )caAA.i'<m;,  the  titla 
of  Artemis,  and  her  transformation  info  a  bear  an  inven- 
tion   for   the    purpose.     Arcadia   was  her  chief  hunting- 
ground,  and  more  numerous  were  her  sanctuaries   there 
than  elsewhere  in  Greece.     As  Artemis  agrotera,  a  title 
under  which  she  was  worshipped  in  Attica,  she  was  con- 
ceived not  only  as  goddess  of  the  chase,  but  also  as  in  some 
way  providing  the  wild  impetus  with  which  men  rush  into 
battle.     Hence  the  500  goats  annually  sacrificed  at  Athens, 
to  commemorate  the  battle  of  Marathon,  were  sacrificed  to 
her.     It  was  customary  with  the  Spartans  to  sacrifice  a 
goat  before  closing  with  an  enemy  (Xenophon,  Eellen.,  iv. 
2,  20).     Possibly,  also,  the  curious  dance  with  which  the 
maidens    of   Caryae    (Caryatides),  in   the    valley    of    the 
Eurotas,  celebrated  her  festival  had  reference  to  her  part  iu 
war.     Her  care  over  children  was  recognised  in  Laconia 
and  Messenia  under  the  name  of  KopvdoXuijto  whose  temple, 
by  the  stream  Tiasa,  nurses  brought  their  charges  at  the 
festival    of   the   Tithenidia,    ».«.,  festival    of  nurses.     As 
Xox'"   Of  ^ox"'"  *^^  divided  the  worship  of   Hithyia  by 
her  helping  presence  at   childbirtL     With  marriage  her 
care  almost  ceased,  and  hence  it  has  been  supposed  that 
the  dresses  which  women  dedicated  to  her  were  Buch  as 
they  had  worn  as  virgins,  and  were  intended  to  express 
piety  for  her  past  protection.     In  reference  to  this,  appar- 
ently, she  was  styled  -j^yruivrf  or  x'Toivio-     Youth,  innocence, 
modesty,  and  a  good  name  were  thought  to  find  high  favour 
with  her,  and  as  an  illustration  of  this  was  often  told,  in 
works  of  art  and  in  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides, 
the  story  of  Hippolytus.     Her  own  purity  was  unsullied 
(dyvTj,  .£schylus,  Agamem.,  135  ;  alhi  dSfufro,  Sophocles, 
EUctr.,  1239).     Actaeon,  the  huntsman,  she  caused  to  be 
devoured  by  his  own  hounds,  because  he  had  seen  her  bath- 
ing.    She  slew  Orion  because  of  his  pressing  advances  to 
Aurora.     She  transformed  Daphne  into  a  laurel  to  preserve 
her  from  pursuit.     Meadows  in  their  spring  verdure  and 
flowers,  fields  with  the  seeds  springing,  and  the  gay  seasons 
of  rural  Ufe,  gave  occasion  for  thoughts  of  her  overseeing 
care.     She  was  hailed  by  rustic  choruses,  all  manner  of 
rejoicings,  and,  in  particular,  on  a  lull  at  the  back  of  Mount 
Taygetus  with  songs  known  as  KoXa/SoiSui.     In  Arcadia 
she   was  called  hymnia.     At  the  mouth  of  the  Alpheos 
she  was  worshipped  as  'AX<^«ia)i-c'a  or  'AA<^€i'owro,  the  com^ 
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tnon  belief  belog  enlivened  with  the  story  of  how  she 
defeated  the  god  of  that  river  in  his  passion  for  her  DTinph 
Arethusa,  by  leading  the  spring  Arethusa  underground 
away  to  the  island  of  Ortygia  at  Syracuse. 

So  far  the  various  phases  of  her  character  are  such  as 
were  more  or  less  generally  accepted  in  the  times  of  literature 
and  art.  •  But  there  had  also  survived  certain  peculiarities 
in  her  worship  from  apparently  very  early  times,  though 
the  fact  of  their  being  found  only  in  certain  localities  ren- 
ders it  impossible  to  know  whether  they  had  been  originally 
only  local  peculiarities  or  universally  admitted.  Of  this 
kind  was  the  Tauric  Artemis,  peculiar  at  first  to  the  Crimea 
and  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  From  the  Crimea, 
Orestes,  it  was  said,  brought  the  ancient  image  of  the  god- 
dess to  Sparta,  and  with  it  her  worship,  the  chief  character- 
istic of  which  was  the  sacrifice  of  human  beings  which  it 
required.  At  Sparta  these  sacrifices  were  afterwards  com- 
muted by  Lycurgus  for  the  ceremony  of  flogging  youths 
at  her  altar,  but  not  till  this  barbarous  phase  of  her  worship 
.  had  spread  to  several  places  in  Grdece,  Asia  Minor,  and 
ItaJy.  <  Her  title  at  Sparta  was  Orthid  or  Orthosia.  Again, 
originally  peculiar  to  Crete  was  Artemis  Britomarlis,  or 
Dictynna,  the  latter  name  being  interpreted  by  the  legend 
that  Minos  had  loved  and  pursued  her  till  she  leapt  into  the 
sea,  and  was  saved  by  being  caught  in  a  fisherman's  net. 
In  this  character  she  was  chiefly  the  goddess  of  seafarers, 
and  as  such  was  widely  worshipped  on  the  islands  and 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.  But  nowhere  was  the  wor- 
ship of  Artemis  so  non-HeUenic  in  character  as  among  the 
Greeks  at  Ephcsus.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  Greek  colonists 
therp  had  found  among  the  native  Carians  and  Leleges  a 
form  of  the  moon  goddess,  which,  though  widely  different 
from  their  own,  had  the  advantage  of  an  image  that  had 
fallen  from  heaven  (diopeies),  and  an  established  hold  on 
the  people  with  whom  the  colonists  had  to  deaL  Like  theirs 
ahe  was  a  goddess  with  power  over  wild  animals,  and  iden- 
tified with  their  productivity,  as  appears  from  her  being 
represented  with  many  breasts, — a  characteristic  of  animals, 
and  not  necessarily  to  be  understood  as  expressing  her 
interest  in  maternity  in  the  usual  sense,  which  would  have 
been  strongly  opposed  to  the  Greek  feeling  towards  their 
virgin  goddess.  Her  worship  was  surrounded  by  hierodulae 
and  eunuchs.  She  was  the  goddess  of  the  warlike  Amazons, 
whose  fondness  of  the  chase  presented  another  point  of 
contact  between  the  Asiatic  and  the  Greek  goddess.  But 
however  much  of  the  Greek  element  may  in  time  have 
become  grafted  upon  her,  Diana  ofEphesus  was  only  in  rare 
instances  accepted  by  the  Greeks  outside  of  Asia  Minor. 
The  wealth  and  splendour  of  the  temple  made  Ephesus  a 
powerful  attraction  for  devotees  in  the  neighbourhood.  A 
figure  of  her  similar  to  that  at  Ephesus  existed  near 
Magnesia  on  the  Meander,  where  from  the  name  of  the 
iDot  she  was  called  Acvxoifipvrprq. 

The  usual  figure  of  the  Ephesian  Artemis,  as  preserved 
In  works  of  art,  is  in  the  form  of  a  female  with  many 
breasts,  from  the  waist  to  the  feet  resembling  a  pillar,  nar- 
towing  downwards,  and  sculptured  all  round  with  rows  of 
animals.  In  archaic  works,  as  on  the  chest  of  Cypselus  of 
Corinth,  she  appeared  winged,  and  holding  a  lion  with  each 
hand.  As  to  the  original  image,  believed  to  have  fallen 
from  heaven,  it  is  not  impossible  that  it  had  been  made  to 
take  the  place  of  a  meteorite.  But  the  Greek  Artemis  was 
usually  represented  as  a  huntress  with  bow  and  quiver,  in 
face  very  like  Apollo.her  drapery  flowing  to  her  feet,  or,  more 
frequently,  girt  high  for  speed.  She  is  accompanied  often 
oy  a  deer  or  a  dog.  Perhaps  the  finest  existing  statue  of  her 
is  the  Diana  of  Versailles  On  the  coins  of  Arcadia,  ^tolia, 
Crete,  and  Sicily,  are  to  be  Bee^  varied  and  beautiful  repre- 
sentations of  her  head  as  conceived  by  the  Greek  artists  in 
the  best  times.  (A.  B.  U.) 


ARTEMISIA,  daughter  of  Lygdamis,  succeeded  her  hc» 
band  in  the  kingdom  of  Halicaruassus,  which  was  a  depend 
cncy  of  the  Persian  empire.  She  took  part  in  pei-son  in 
the  expedition  of  Xerxes  against  the  Greeks,  and  fitted  out 
five  ships,  with  which  she  distinguished  herself  in  the  scar 
fight  near  Salamis,  480  B.C.  When  closely  pursued  by 
the  Athenians  she  escaped  by  the  stratagem  of  attacking 
one  of  the  Persian  vessels,  whereupon  the  Athenians  con- 
cluded that  she  was  an  ally,  and  gave  up  the  pursuit.  3y 
her  advice  Xerxes  did  not  attempt  another  battle,  but 
at  once  retired  from  Greece.  A  story  of  her,  in  all  pro- 
bability entirely  without  foundation,  is  preserved  by  Photius. 
She  is  said  to  have  loved  a  young  man  named  Dardanus, 
of  Abydos,  and,  enraged  at  his  neglect  of  her,  to  have  pat 
out  his  eyes  while  he  was  asleep.  The  gods,  as  a  punish- 
ment for  this,  ordered  her,  by  an  oracle;  to  take  the  famoua 
but  rather  mythical  lover's  leap  from  the  Lencadian  pro- 
montory. 

ARTEMISIA,  the  sister  and  wife  of  Mausolus,  king  of 
Caria,  immortalised  herself  by  the  honours  which  she  paid 
to  the  memory  of  her  husband.  She  built  for  him,  in  Hali- 
caruassus, a  very  magnificent  tomb,  called  the  Mausoleum, 
which  was  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world,  and  from 
which  the  name  of  Mausoleum  was  afterwards  given  to  all 
tombs  remarkable  for  their  grandeur ;  but  she  died  of  regret 
and  sorrow  before  it' was  finished.  She  appointed  pane- 
gyrics to  be  made  in  honour  of  him,  and  proposed  prize? 
of  great  value  for  the  best  oratorical  and  tragic  composir 
tions.  She  also  erected  a>monument,  or  trophy,  in  Rhodes 
to  commemorate  her  conquest  of  that  island,  ^^^len  the 
Rhodians  regained  their  freedom  they  built  round  this 
trophy  so  as  to  render  it  inaccessible,  whence  it  was  known 
as  the  a.(ian>v.    ,  She  died  about-  350  B.C. 

AETESIAN  WELLS,  the  name  applied  to  water-spring? 
rising  above  the  surface  of  the  ground  by  natural  hydro- 
static  pressure,  on  boring  a  small  hole  down  through  a  series 
of  strata  to  a  water-carrying  bed  enclosed  between  two  im- 
pervious  layers.  In  Europe  this  mode  of  well-boring  was 
first  practised  in  the  French  province  of  Artois,  whence  the 
name  Artesian  is  derived.  At  Aire,  in  that  province,  there 
is  a  well  from  which  the  water  has  continued  steadily  to 
flow  to  a  height  of  11  feet  above  the  ground  for  more  than 
a  century  ;  and  there  is,  within  the  old  Carthusian  con- 
vent  at  Lillers,  another  which  dates  from  the  12th  cen. 
tury,  and  which  still  flows.  But  unmistakable  traces  oj 
much  more  ancient  bored  springs  appear  in  Lombardy,  ii) 
Asia  Minor,  in  Persia,  in  China,  in  Egypt,  ia  Algeria,  and 
even  in  the  great  desert  of  Sahara. 

In  ordinary  wells  the  water  does  not  rise,  but  remains  at 
the  bottom  of  the  trough  dug  for  it  in  the  soil,  and  to  rais^ 
it  we  must  use  special  apparatus  or  pumps.  In  Artesian 
wells,  on  the  other  hand,  the  water  rises  from  a  consideri 
able  depth  to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  usually  spouts 
up  to  a  greater  or  less  height  above  it.  The  theoretical 
explanation  of  the  phenomenon  is  easily  understood. 

The  secondary  and  tertiary  geological  formations,  bucI^ 
as  those  underneath  London  and  Paris,  often  present  the 
appearance  of  immense  basins,  the  boundary  or  rim  of  the 
basin  having  been  formed  by  an  upheaval  of  the  subjacent 
strata.  In  these  formations  it  often  happens  that  a  porous 
stratum,  consisting  of  sand,  sandstone,  chalk,  or  other 
calcareous  matter,  is  included  between  two  impermeable 
layers  of  clay,  so  as  to  form  a  flat  porous  U  tube,  con. 
tinuous  from  side  to  side  of  the  valley,  the  outcrop  on  the 
surrounding  hills  forming  the  mouth  of  the  tube.  The 
rain  filtering  down  through  the  porous  layer  to  the  bottom 
of  the  basin  forms  there  a  subterranean  pool,  which  with 
the  liquid  or  semi-liquid  column  pressing  upon  it  constitutes 
a  sort  of  huge  natural  hydrostatic  bellows.  Sometimes  the 
pressure   on    the  superincumbent  crust  is  so  Kreat  sf  lo 
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cause  an  ujjbeaval  or  disturbance  of  the  valley,  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  many  earthquakes,  that  are  mani- 
festly not  of  volcanic  origin,  are  due  to  this  simple  cause. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  when  a  hole  is  bored  down 
through  the  upper  impermeable  layer  to  the  surface  of  the 
lake,  the  water  will  be  forced  up  by  the  natural  law  of 
water  seeking  its  level,  to  a  height  above  the  surface  of  the 
valley  greater  or  less  according  to  the  elevation  of  the  level 
in  the  feeding  column,  thus  forming  a  natural  fountain  on 
precisely  the  same  principle  as  that  of  most  artificial  foun- 
tains, where  the  water  supply  comes  from  a  considerable 
height  above  the  jet. 

In  the  Tertiary  formations,  the  porous  layers  are  not  so 
thick  as  in  the  Secondary,  and  consequently  the  occurrence 
of  underground  lakes  is  not  on  so  grand  a  scale ;  but  there 
being  a  more  frequent  alternation  of  these  sandy  beds,  we 
find  a  greater  number  of  them,  and  often  a  series  of  natural 
fountains  may  be  obtained  in  the  same  valley,  proceeding 
from  water-bearing  strata  at  different  depths,  and  rising  to 
different  heights. 

It  does  not  follow  that  all  the  essentials  for  an  Artesian 
WfeU  are  present,  though  two  impermeable  strata  with  a 
porous  one  between  may  crop  out  round  a  basin.  There 
must  be,  in  the  first  place,  continuity  of  the  permeable  bed 
for  the  uninterrupted  passage  of  the  water  ;  and  there  must 
be,  on  the  other  hand,  no  flaw  or  breach  in  either  of  the 
confining  layers  by  which  the  water  might  escape.  To 
one  or  other  of  these  causes  is  due  the  failure  of  many 
iattempts  to  find  Artesian  wells  where  from  appearances 
they  might  be  expected.  It  has  occasionally  happened  that 
On  deepening  the  bore,  with  the  hope  of  increasing  the  flow 
bf  water,  it  has  ceased  altogether,  doubtless  from  the  lower 
confining  layer  being  pierced,  and  the  water  allowed  to 
escape  by  another  outlet.  The  subterranean  pool  is  fre- 
quently of  small  extent,  and  of  the  nature  of  a  channel 
rather  than  of  a  broad  sheet  of  water  ;  and  the  existence  of 
one  spring  is  no  guarantee  that  another  will  be  found  by 
merely  boring  to  the  same  depth  in  its  neighbourhood. 
Several  such  failures  are  recorded  by  Arago  in  his  notices 
on  Artesian  wells  in  the  Annuaire  du  Bur.  des  Long. 
(1835,  (tc),  and  referred  by  him  to  the  circulation  of  the 
subterranean  waters  in  irregular  trenches  between  imper- 
meable masses.  The  preliminary  theoretical  determination 
of  the  existence  of  these  Artesian  conditions  is  in  itself  a 
diificult  matter,  and  can  be  arrived  at  only  by  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  geological  disposition  of  the  dis- 
trict. Still  more  difiicult,  as  can  readily  be  imagined,  is 
the  practical  execution  of  the  boring  of  a  hole  of  a  few 
inches  diameter  to  the  depth  of  hundreds  of  feet.  The 
keeping  of  the  bore  quite  vertical,  the  ready  elevation  of 
the  loosened  rubbish,  the  prevention  of  the  breakage  of 
the  boring  rods  at  great  depths,  are  some  of  the  difficulties 
that  beset  the  operation,  and  have  tried  the  ingenuity  of 
engineers. 

The  mechanical  appliances  employed  in  boring  deep  wells 
are  not  essentiaUy  different  from  those  used  in  the  sinking 
of  mining  shafts ;  and  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  ex- 
pense and  tediousness  of  Artesian  boring  at  the  beginning 
of  this  century  are  to  be  ascribed  not  so  much  to  the  want 
of  steam  engines,  as  to  the  awkward  mode  of  using  the 
boring  tool.  In  the  old  method  a  continuous  boring  bar 
was  made  use  of,  the  steel  boring  tool  or  chisel  being  fixed 
to  iron  rods,  which  were  screwed  together  in  lengths  of  10 
to  15  feet.  This,  with  a  strong  cross  handle  at  the  top, 
formed  a  sort  of  large  gimlet,  and  was  turned  by  two  men, 
the  tool  being  raised  and  suddenly  dropped,  as  required, 
by  a  third  man  at  the  end  of  a  lever,  which  was  connected 
by  a  rope  or  chain  with  the  gimlet-head.  Most  of  the 
accidents,  which  formerly  rendered  well-sinking  a  hazardous 
.taak,  -wje  due  to  breakages  of  the  borer  or  boring  bar  by 


the  sudden  fall  which  it  was  necessary  to  give  the  too 
in  pecking  through  a  hard  stratum.  The  modem  mode 
of  boring  is  but  an  adaptation  of  steam  power  to  a  simple 
method  practised  for  ages  by  the  Chinese.  They  bore  their 
deep  w«lls  by  a  steel  head  worked  up  and  down  by  means 
of  a  cord  suspended  from  a  lever — a  wooden  pipe  being 
used  to  guide  the  borer  and  keep  the  hole  perfectly  verticaL 
Free  falling  tools,  worked  by  steam  power,  are  now  employed 
when  bore-holes  of  large  diameter  have  to  be  executed,  the 
weight  of  the  tool  giving  sufficient  percussion  to  pierce  the 
hardest  rock.  In  the  enormous  Artesian  boring,  of  5^ 
feet  diameter,  begun,  in  1866,  at  La  Chapelle,  in  Paris,  a 
boring  tool  of  about  4  tons  weight  was  employed.  It  was 
raised  by  steam  power,  and  allowed  to  fall  freely  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  times  a  minute,  a  twist  of  •j'jth  of  a  turn  being 
given  after  each  stroke.  (See  Engineering,  vol.  viii.  pp.  401, 
413.)  The  borer  is  withdrawn  at  intervals,  and  the  rubbish 
removed  by  means  of  a  cylindrical  augur  with  a  valve  at 
the  bottom.  Permanent  pipes  of  cast  or  wrought  iron  must 
be  fixed  in  the  bore-hole  to  keep  it  open;  and  if  the  opera- 
tions are  through  clay  or  sand,  the  pipes  must  follow  the 
progress  of  the  chisel  as  closely  as  possible. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  of  the  patience 
and  skill  required  to  surmount  the  difficulties  of  deep  boring 
is  the  Artesian  well  at  Crenelle,  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris. 
The  operation  of  boring  extended  from  1834  to  1841;  after  a 
depth  of  1254  feet  had  been  reached  (May  1837),alength  of 
270  feet  of  the  boring  rods  suddenly  broke  off  and  fell  to 
the  bottom  of  the  hole,  and  nearly  fifteen  months'  constant- 
labour  was  required  to  pick  it  up  again.  Discouraged  by 
the  delay,  the  French  Government  was  to  have  abandoned, 
the  project  after  a  depth  of  1500  feet  had  been  reached 
without  any  satisfactory  result ;  but  the  urgent  representa 
tions  of  Arago  prevailed  on  them  to  prosecute  the  work 
And  it  was  fortunate,  for  an  additional  depth  of  about  300 
feet  proved  the  correctness  of  Arago's  theory.  On  the  26th 
February  1841,  at  a  depth  of  1798  feet,  the  boring  rods 
suddenly  sank  a  few  yards.  The  subterranean  water-bearing 
stratum  had  been  reached,  and  within  a  few  hours  a  vast 
column  of  water  spouted  up  at  the  rate  of  600  gallons 
per  minute,  and  at  a  temperature  of  nearly  82°  Fahr., 
furnishing  a  valuable  source  of  supply  for  a  suburb  of  Paris 
where  it  was  greatly  wanted.  Prior  to  this  no  Artesian 
boring  had  reached  even  1000  feet;  and  that  of  QreneUe 
was  the  deepest  executed  till  the  completion  (12th  August 
1850)  of  the  salt-spring  at  Kissingen,  in  Bavaria,  which 
throws  up  a  column  of  water  to  the  height  of  58  feet  from 
a  depth  of  1878i  feet.  The  most  remarkable  feature  of 
this  spring  is  that  the  projecting  force  is  due,  not  to  hydro- 
static pressure,  but  to  that  of  carbonic  acid  gas  generated 
at  the  j  unction  of  the  gypsum  with  the  magnesian  limestone, 
about  1680  feet  down.  Modern  mechanical  improvements 
have  enabled  engineers  to  exceed  these  Artesian  dimensions 
considerably,  and  at  a  greatly  diminished  cost.  The  well  at 
Passy,  near  Paris,  which  is  supplied  from  the  same  water- 
bearing stratum  as  that  of  Grenelle,  was  bored  by  the  Saxon 
engineer  Kind  in  a  very  short  time,  having  been  begun  on 
15th  September  1855,  and  carried  to  a  depth  of  over  1701) 
feet  by  March  1857.  Its  total  depth  is  now  about  1923 
feet,  with  the  enormous  diameter  of  2  feet  4  inches  at  the 
bottom;  and  it  throws  up  a  continuous  stream  of  water  at 
the  rate  of  5,582,000  gallons  per  day  to  a  height  of  54  feet 
above  the  ground.  Among  other  deep  wells  sunk  in  th& 
Paris  basin  subsequently  to  those  of  Grenelle  and  Passj',  the 
following  may  be  mentioned.  A  gigantic  bore,  5  feet 
7  inches  in  diameter,  was  begun  in  January  1866  at  La 
Chapelle,  and  by  November  1869  had  reached  a  depth  of 
1811  feet,  the  intsntion  of  the  engineei«  being  to  extend 
it  to  a  depth  of  2950  feet  The  mechanical  pr'-cesses  em- 
ployed are  detailed  in  pp.  401  and  413  of  vol  viiL  (18C9) 
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of  Engintfrlnr/.  A  bore  of  19  inches  diameter  was  carried 
down  to  a  depth  of  1570  feet  in  about  two  and  a  half  years 
(1864-7),  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  water  supply  for 
the  sugar  refinery  of  M.  Say  in  Paris ;  and  the  same 
engineer  who  executed  this  work  (M.  Dm),  began  in  1806 
an  Artesian  boring  of  the  huge  diameter  of  6i  feet  al  the 
part  of  Paris  named  Butte  aux  Cailles,  to  be  carried  down 
to  a  depth  of  2600  to  2900  feet.  (See  Engineering,  vol. 
iii.  p.  605.)  Besides  these  monster  wells,  there  are  in 
the  Paris  basin  a  great  many  others,  varying  from  300  to 
400  feot  in  depth,  and  from  2  to  8  inches  in  the  diameter 
of  the  bore-hole. 

The  Tertiary  chalk  strata  over  which  London  stands  have 
beon  riddled  with  Artesian  borings  for  the  sake  of  pure 
water  supply.  The  source  of  the  New  River  (which  was 
opened  in  1613)  is  one  of  the  chalk  springs,  at  Chad  well, 
near  Ware ;  this  alone  yields  London  a  twenty-fourth  part 
of  its  water  supply,  some  4  J  million  gallons  a  day.  Many  of 
the  large  London  breweries  obtain  the  water  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  their  beer  from  Artesian  wells  over  300  feet 
deep.  The  Kentish  Town  water-works  have  a  well  900  feet 
deep,  which  penetrates  the  chalk  bed  some  580  feet.  Arte- 
sian wells  also  supply  water  to  the  Bank  of  England,  the 
fountains  at  Trafalgar  Square,  the  Mint,  Pentonville  Prison, 
Colney  Hatch  Asylum,  ShorcJitch  Workhouse,  the  North' 
Western  Railway  Station,  Holloway  Prison,  (fee.  On  the 
duke  of  Northumberland's  property  at  Sion  House  there  is 
a  chalk  well  which  descends  620  feet,  and  spouts  the  water 
up  about  4  feet  above  the  surface.  At  Merton  in  Surrey, 
at  Brighton,  at  Southampton,  all  along  the  east  coast  of 
Lincolnshire,  and  in  the  low  district  between  the  chalk 
wolds  near  Louth  and  the  Wash,  Artesian  borings  have 
long  been  known,  and  go  by  the  name  of  blmo-wdls  among 
the  people  of  the  district.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the 
general  level  to  which  the  water  rises  in  the  London  district 
has  been  very  sensibly  lowered  by  the  immense  number  of 
perforations  that  have  been  made  ;  and  in  several  wells 
where  the  water  formerly  rose  to  the  surface,  it  now  stands 
considerably  below  it,  and  requires  to  be  pumped  up. 

None  of  the  Artesian  borings  in  England  approach  the 
depths  frequent  on  the  Continent  and  in  America.  The 
average  depth  of  the  water-bearing  stratum  around  Paris 
is  si.x  times  that  of  the  London  chalk  beds ;  and  in  some 
parts  of  Germany  and  of  America,  wells  have  been  sunk 
'-  even  double  the  depth  of  the  Parisian  wells  of  Crenelle 
and  Passy.  At  Chicago  there  are  two  wells,  one  700  feet 
and  the  other  1000  feet  deep,  with  a  diameter  of  5  inches, 
which  supply  the  city  with  800,000  gallons  of  water  daily. 
At  the  town  of  St  Louis,  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  an 
Artesian  boring  was  carried  down  for  3147  feet,  but  as  only 
brine  was  obtained,  it  was  ordered  by  Government  to  be 
stopped  in  .September  1868,  when  the  depth  was  approach- 
ing three-quarters  of  a  mile.  The  deepest  boring  in  the 
world  is  at  Sperenberg,  twenty  miles  from  Berlin,  having 
been  sunk  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  supply  of  rock 
salt.  A  bore-hole  of  1 6  feet  diameter  was  carried  down  to 
the  depth  of  280  feet,  where  the  salt  bed  began  ;  after  a 
further  descent  of  630  feet  was  attained,  the  bore  was 
reduced  to  13  iuches  diameter,  and  then  continued  till  the 
extraordinary  depth  of  4194  feet  was  reached,  without 
having  pierced  through  the  salt  deposit,  which  has  thus  the 
enormous  thickness  of  at  least  3907  feet. 

The  follon-ing  are  some  of  the  other  most  important 
.Artesian  sinkings  that  have  been  made.  At  Louisville,  in 
Kentucky,  a  bore  of  3  inches  was  carried  to  a  depth  of 
2086  feet  between  April  1857  and  the  summer  of  1858, 
when  a  supply  of  water  almost  as  plentiful  as  that  of 
Crenelle  was  obtained.  At  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
there  is  a  well  1250  feet  deep,  which  was  begun  in  1848, 
»nd  which  discharges  water  some  10  feet  above  the  surface 


at  the  rate  of  1200  gallons  an  hour.  In  1858  a  well  at 
Neusalwerk,  near  Minden,  had  reached  the  depth  of  2288 
feet.  'At  Bourne,  Lincobishire,  there  is  a  well  95  feet  deep, 
which  yields  over  half  a  million  gallons  of  water  per  day, 
the  pressure  being  sufficient  to  supply  the  town  and  force  the 
water  to  the  tops  of  the  highest  houses.  There  is  one,  on 
the  property  of  the  Continental  Hotel,  in  Philadelphia,  over 
200  feet  deep,  and  8  inches  in  diameter,  which  j-ield^ 
50,000  gallons  a  day.  Two  Artesian  wells  at  Croydon 
supply  a  million  gallons  of  water  per  day  ;  and  Brighton 
draws  over  a  million  gallons  from  Artesian  sinkings.  There 
is  a  well  at  Bages,  near  Perpignan,  which  gives  330  gal- 
lons per  minute  ;  and  one  at  Tours,  which  jets  about  6  feet 
above  ground,  and  gives  237  gallons  per  minute. 

The  boring  of  wcUs  in  the  great  desert  of  Sahara  is 
a  very  ancient  industry ;  and  some  oases '  are  supplied 
with  water  wholly  from  Artesian  wells.  The  average 
depth  of  these  is  from  160  to  200  feet,  and  the  upper 
strata  have  only  to  be  pierced  to  give  a  constant  stream. 
With  their  primitive  methods  of  boring,  the  Arabs  often 
labour  for  years  before  they  reach  the  wished-for  pool  ;  and 
with  only  palm  wood  as  a  casing,  they  have  great  difficulty 
in'  keeping  the  bore-hole  from  closing  up  by  the  drifting  of 
the  sand,  and  they  require  to  scour  them  out  periodically. 
Since  1858  an  immense  number  of  perforations  have  been 
made  by  French  engineers,  and  the  fertilising  effect  upon 
the  sandy  desert  plains  is  already  making  itself  apparent. 
Villages  are  built  and  palm  trees  are  growing  where  for- 
merly there  was  but  waste  and  solitude,  (See  Geological 
Magazine,  vol.  i.  p.  31.)  The  importance  of  deep  wells  in 
such  cases  cannot  be  over-estimated. 

Artesian  wells  have  been  made  to  supply  .warm  water, 
for  keeping  hospitals,  ic,  at  a  constant  temperature.  In- 
variably the  temperature  of  water  from  great  depths  is  higher 
than  that  at  the  surface,  this  being  due  to  some  unknown 
source  of  heat  in  the  interior  of  the  globe.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  in  the  well  at  Crenelle  is  82°  Fahr., 
and  that  of  Passy  the  same,  showing  that  they  have  a 
common  source.  Kissingen  well  has  a  temperature  of 
66°  Fahr.,  that  of  St  Louis  one  of  73°-4  Fahr.,  that  of 
Louisville  76i°  Fahr.,  and  that  of  Charieston  87°  Fahr. 
The  average  rate  of  increase  of  temperature  is  1°  for  a 
descent  of  from  40  to  55  feet.  In  Wiirtemberg  the  water 
of  Artesian  wells  is  employed  to  maintain  in  large  manu- 
factories a  constant  temperature  of  47°  when  it  is  freezing 
outside.  Artesian  waters  have  also  been  employed  Ui 
reduce  the  extreme  variations  of  cold  in  fish-ponds,  which 
are  so  fatal  to  their  finny  inhabitants. 

See  Hericart  rle  Thury,  Considerations  sur  la  cause  du  JaiUisse- 
mail  dcs  Eaux  dcs  Puils-foris,  Paris,  1829;  Bruckmann,  Ueber 
Arttsische  Brunnen,  Heilb.,  1833;  Arago,  "Notices  Scientifiques," 
Annuaire  du  Bureau  des  Long.,  1834;  Engineering,  vols.  li.  iii. 
and  viiL  ;  Transactions  of  the  Academy  of  St  Louis,  vol.  L  No.  1 ; 
American  Jour,  of  Science  and  Art,  1859  ;  BiMrdmore's  Manual  of 
Hydrology;  Notice  by  General  Desvaui  in  the  Annqles  de  Mines, 
1858  ;  Bumell's  Hydraulio  Engineering  (Weale's  Series) ;  Les  Fuits 
arlesiens  des  oasis  miridioiiales  de  I'Algirie,  2d  edition,  ISmo, 
1861,  by  Berbrugger. 

ARTEVELDE,  Jacob  van,  a  celebrated  Flemish  popu- 
lar leader  in  the  14th  century,  was  a  brewer  in  Ghent. 
His  enormous  wealth,  great  eloquence,  and  general  talenc 
for  administration,  casUy  made  him  the  most  prominent 
and  powerful  man  on  the  side  of  the  citizens  in  their  struggle 
against  the  encroachments  of  Count  Louis  of  Flanders. 
The  people  of  Ghent  gave  him  the  command  of  their  forces, 
and  he  banished  from  the  town  all  the  nobles  and  adher- 
ents of  the  count.  In  1335  he  made  a  commercial  treaty 
with  Edward  ILL  of  England,  and  with  the  aid  of  some 
English  troops  expelled  Louis  from  Flanders.  Ten  years 
later,  in  1345,  after  having  persuaded  Edward  to  assume 
the  title  of  king  of  France,  and  induced  the  FleaLings  to 
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support  the  claim,  he  thought  to  cement  the  alliance  by 
making  the  Black  Prince  count  of  Flanders.  This  proposal 
■was  badly  received  by  a  large  body  of  the  people  of  Ghent, 
•who  were  dissatisfied  with  their  leader's  somewhat  arbitrary 
government  A  popular  tumult  broke  out  with  its  usual 
impulsiveness,  and  Artevelde  was  slain. 

AETEVELDE,  Philip  tan,  son  of  ths  above,  lived  in 
retiroment  till  1381.  Some  years  before  that  date  enmity 
had  again  arisen  between  Count  Louis  of  Flanders  and  the 
somewhat  turbulent  citizens  of  Ghent,  who,  under  one 
Hyons,  had  exf)elled  the  count's  adherents,  plundered  his 
house,  and  slain  several  of  his  officers.  Hyons  died  in 
1379,  and  in  1381  the  citizens  under  Peter  van  der 
Bosch  (Dubois),  were  closely  blockaded  by  the  count.  In 
this  emergency  Van  der  Bosch  proposed  that  the  son  of 
the  great  Artevelde  should  be  invited  to  take  the  direction 
of  affairs.  Plulip  accepted,  at  once  entered  on  public  life, 
and  by  some  strong  measures  secured  his  power.  The 
inhabitants  of  Bruges  had  at  this  time  allied  themselves 
with  the  count,  and  Artevelde  resolved  to  punish  them. 
He  led  out  his  forces  qtiietly,  and  utterly  defeated  the  army 
of  the  count,  who  escaped  with  difficulty.  Bruges  was 
plundered,  and  submitted  to  Artevelde.  Next  year  the 
French,  taking  up  the  cause  of  Louis,  invaded  Flanders, 
and  at  Rosbecque  completely  routed  the  forces  of  Ghent. 
Many  thousands  were  slain,  and  among  them  Artevelde 
himself.  The  brief  but  stirring  hfe  of  this  popular  leader 
is  admirably  treated  in  Sir  Henry  Taylor's  drama,  Philip 
■van  Artevelde. 

ARTHROPOD  A.  The  Aristotelian  distinction  of  Afala- 
costraca,  or  Crustaceans,  and  Entoma,  or  Insects,  has  been 
referred  to  by  Agassiz  as  in  reality  mora  precise  than 
Linnreus's  last  classification  (1766),  in  which  his  Crustaceans 
form  part  of  the  Apterous  group  of  insects.  But  whereas 
•Jie  Greek  naturalist  recognised  the  notchings  which  indi- 
cate annuli,  samites,  or  body-rings,  in  Coleoplera  and  the 
other  groups  to  which  the  class-name  Insect  is  now  re- 
stricted, and  in  Worms,  under  which  he  comprehended 
insect  larvas,  sevoral  true  Annelids,  and  intestinal  worms 
(Scolecida),  he  faOed  to  appreciate  this  as  a  feature  common 
to  the  Malacostraca  or  Scleroderma,  which  he  named  on 
account  of  the  character  of  their  integument  Linnseus, 
on  the  other  hand,  saw  that  annulation  was  the  most  pro- 
minent common  feature,  and  his  Insecta,  therefore,  were  a 
good  natural  group  so  long  as  embryology  could  throw  no 
light  on  the  affinities  of  the  Cirripeds  and  parasitic  Crusta- 
ceans— these  two  groups  forming,  together  with  the  intes- 
tinal worms,  molluscs,  zoophjrtes,  and  lithophytes,  the  class 
Vermes.  Cuvier  (1829)  includes  in  the  third  branch  of  his 
scheme,  Animalia  articulata,  AnneUds,  Crustaceans,  Arach- 
nids, and  Insects  (the  Myriapods  being  an  order  of  this 
class).  LatreUle  (1796)  proposed  a  scheme  in  which  the 
orders  of  the  Insects  (as  now  restricted)  formed  equivalent 
groups  with  the  Crustaceans,  Arachnids,  and  Myriapods, 
which  now  first  appear  as  a  disrinct  group,  though  still 
united  with  a  section  of  the  Crustaceans.  LatreOle  further, 
in  1801,  recognised  the  Cirripeds  as  intermediate  between 
}iis  Insecta  and  the  Molluscs.  Lamarck  gave  the  value  of 
classes  to  the  Insects,  the  Arachnids  (including  therein  the 
Tkysanura  and  Myriapoda),  the  Crustaceans,  and  the 
Cirripeds.  But  he  has  no  province  answering  to  the 
Cnvierian  Articulata,  since  these  orders  are,  with  Annelids, 
Conchifers  (  =  LameUibranchs),  and  Molluscs  ( =  Odonto- 
phora),  members  of  the  "sensitive  animals,"  the  Lemieans 
and  other  parasitic  Crustaceans  being  an  order  of  the 
Vermes,  and  therefore  apathetic  animals.  De  BlainviUe,  still 
relying  chiefly  on  external  form,  recognises  four  types  in  the 
Bub-fctngdom  of  the  bilateral  animals  : — (Artiomorpha  or 
Artiozoaria),  of  which  the  first  is  Osteozoaria  (Vertebrates). 
The  second   vF^i/a^ozoana  (Articulates)  includes:  Class!. 
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Hexapoda.  Insecta propnie  sie  dicta  ;  2.  Octopoda,  Arach/ 
nida;  3.  Decapoda,  Crustacea  decapoda  and  Limului;  4. 
Heteeopcda,  Sqvilla,  Entomostraca,  Epuoa;  5.  Tetkadeo 
Ai'ODA,  Amphipoda  and Isopoda ;  6.  MntiAPODA;  7.  Ch.eto- 
POD.^  Annelides;  8.  Apoda,  Hirudo,  Cestoidea,  Ascarii. 
The  third  type,  Malentozoaria,  is  Intel-mediate  between  the 
Articulates  aud  Molluscs,  and  embraces  two  classes :  Kemato 
poda,  Cirripeds;  and  Polyplaxiphora,  the  Chitons.  Thi 
classificarion  of  which  this  forms  a  part  is  a  compromise 
between  the  method  of  Cuvier,  based  on  the  recognition 
of  distinct  plans,  and  that  of  Ehrenberg,  who  sketched 
each  group  as  departing  from  the  common  plan  of  the  animal 
kingdom  only  by  excess  of  development  in  one  or  other 
direction.  The  Articulata,  viz.,  Intecta,  Arachnoidea, 
Crustacea  (the  Cirripeds  and  Epizoa  being  included),  Annw 
lata,  and  Sortmtatoma  (the  two  latter  making  up  all  that 
are  now  known  as  Annelids),  he  distinguished  from  MolluscS 
by  the  isolation  of  their  ganglia  and  their  succession,  those 
of  the  MoDuscs  being  dispersed.  Owen's  Homogangliata, 
as  equivalent  Xa  Articulata,  is  the  expression  of  the  same 
diflference  ;  his  Insecta  embrace  two  sub-orders,  Myriapoda 
and  Hexapoda,  and  the  Annellata  are  placed  between  the 
Epizoa  and  Cirripeds.  Milne-Edwards  (1855)  divides 
the  Entomozoaria  or  Annellata  into  two  groups, — (1.) 
Arthropoda,  including  Insects,  Myriapods,  Arachnids,  and 
Crustaceans  ;  and  (2.)  Vermes,  including  Annelids,  Hel- 
minths, TurbeUarians,  Cestodes,  and  Rotifers.  Siebold  and 
Stannius  (1845)  made  the  Arthropods  a  primary  division 
co-ordinate  with  Vermes,  and  united  the  Myriapods  with 
the  Crustaceans.  Leuckart's  Arthropoda  comprise  two 
classes, — Crustacea  and  Insecta  ;  the  latter  combining  the 
orders,  Myriapoda,  Arachnida,  s.udi  Hexapoda.  Fitzinger'a 
Arthrozoa,  or  eminently  motor  animals.  Crustaceans,  Arach- 
noids, and  Insects,  contrast  with  the  Dermatozoa  or  Mol- 
luscs, which  are  eminently  sensitive.  Von  Baer's  >4rtic!<Zata 
correspond  to  the  Cuvierian.  group  under  the  same  designa- 
tion, and  like  it  represent  a  type  of  organisation,  the 
longitudinal  or  bilaterally  symmetrical,  the  organs  being 
arranged  with  reference  to  the  axial  alimentary  canal  The 
embryological  system  of  Van  Beneden  (1855)  rests  upon 
the  position  of  the  vitellus  relatively  to  the  surface  of  the 
embryo,  the  Articulates  being  designated  by  him  Epicotyle- 
dones  or  Epivitellians,  the  vitellus  being  received  into  the 
embryo  on  the  dorsal  or  upper  surface,  while  the  vertebrates 
receive  the  yelk  on  the  ventral  or  lower  surface,  and  are 
therefore  Hypocotyledones  or  Hypovitellians.  As  will  be 
pointed  out  afterwards,  this  nomenclature  is  unfortunate, 
since  the  surfaces  thus  contrasted  are  identical,  both  being 
the  hsmal  aspects  of  the  body.  It  may  further  be  remarked 
that  the  term  Articulata  is  manifestly  one  which  should 
be  abandoned,  since  it  is  made  to  represent  very  different 
things,  being  used  by  Cuvier,  Ehrenberg,  and  Owen  to 
include  the  Annelids, — by  Van  Beneden,  Vogt,  and  some 
more  recent  writers,  to  their  exclusion.  Keither  h  Arthrozoa, 
the  Greek  equivalent  of  Articulata,  more  commendable, 
Burmeister  and  Fitringer  using  it  with  the  same  difference. 
But  Arthropoda  has  varied  only  in  the  rank  assigned  to  it, 
not  in  the  area  it  represenfs ;  thus  Milne-Edwards  makes 
it  a  sub-division  of  the  Annellata  ;  Van  Beneden,  Siebold 
and  Stannius,  and  Leuckart,  a  primary  division  of  the 
animal  kingdom.  But  as  a  general  designation  for  those 
wnimals  which  are  made  up  of  nearly  equivalent  somatomes 
or  somites  is  needed,  Macleay's  terra  Annvlosa  is,  perhaps, 
the  best,  since  it  has  never  been  used  for  two  incommen- 
surate groups.  Leach,  and  later  (1825)  Latreille,  proposed 
Condylopoda  as  the  name  of  the  group  for  which  Arthropoda 
was  afterwards  devised.  Custom  has  overborne  the  rule 
of  priority,  and  the  later  is  now  the  more  common  name. 
The  classifications  hitherto  mentioned  rest  solely  on  ca 
anatomical  basis,  those  of  Von  Baer  and  Van  Beneden  deal- 
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ing  only  with  the  observed  facts  of  development.  Haeckel, 
applying  all  that  was  known  of  embryology  to  the  con- 
Btruction  of  the  pedigree  of  the  groups,  made  (1866)  the 
Articulata  one  of  the  five  great  trunks  of  the  genealogical 
tree.  The  Articulate  phylum  embraced  the  Infusoria  and 
intestinal  worms,  as  well  as  the  Annelids,  along  with  the 
Artkropoda  as  restricted  above.  The  Arthropoda  further 
formed  two  groups  : — Carides,  the  branchiate  Arthropods  or 
Crustaceans;  and TracA^o/a,  the  Arachnids,  Myriapods,  and 
Insects,  which  breathe  by  tracheae.  The  term  Articulate 
disappears  from  Haeckel's  latest  classification,  in  which  a 
redistribution  of  the  phyla  is  set  forth.  From  assumed 
ancestors  destitute  of  body -cavity  (Accelomi)  descend  those 
r^rmw  with  body-cavity,  of  whose  plan  Echinodermata,  Ar- 
thropoda, Molliisca,  and  Vertebrata  show  special  modifica- 
tions. In  1870  Gegenbaur  gave  a  general  table,  in  which 
the  Ve7-mei  included  Tunicata  and  Annulata.  The  former 
led  towaids  the  ifoUusca;  the  latter  was  the  starting  point  of 
Artkropoda,  Vertebrata,  a.nd  £chinodermata;  of  the  Arthro- 
pods there  are  four  classes, — Crustaceans,  Arachnids, 
Myriapods,  and  Insects.  Amidst  all  the  varying  opinions 
as  to  the  value  of  the  group,  the  importance  of  the  limb- 
Btructure  has  been  recognised  since  Latreille  dwelt  upon 
the  articulations  by  which  the  parts  cf  these  appendages 
are  connected. 

The  Arthropoda  agree  in  the  characteristic  already 
mentioned,  the  articulations  of  their  limbs,  whence  the 
class-name  is  derived.  The  body  presents  various  degrees 
of  complexity.  In  the  caterpillar,  the  metamera,  somites, 
tomatonies,  or  annuli,  owe  their  mobility  to  differences 
in  thickness  of  the  integument.  In  the  Myriapods  the 
numerous  similar  somites  are  flcicd  on  each  other  by 
the  overlap  of  the  chitin-thickened  portions  of  cuticle 
which  protect  the  upper  and  lower  surface  of  each  division. 
The  somites  are  more  or  less  effaced  in  the  abdomen  of 
insects  and  spiders  ;  head  and  thorax  in  crabs  and  spiders 
have  their  composite  origin  concealed.  But  the  external 
signs  of  division  of  the  body  no  longer  correspond,  as  in 
Annelids,  to  the  distribution  of  the  internal  organs,  which, 
with  a  partial  exception  in  the  case  of  the  nervous  system, 
are  now  unities  contributing  to  the  well-being  of  the  whole. 
Homonomy,  the  absence  of  segmentation,  or  the  equiva- 
lence of  the  divisions  of  the  body,  among  the  Annelids,  has 
been  contrasted  with  the  heteronomy,  or  segmentation  of 
the  arthropod  body.  The  difference,  however,  is  only  one 
of  degree,  since  both  the  cephalic  and  caudal  extremities, 
at  least  of  the  higher  Annelids,  are  true  segments,  i.e., 
fused  somites  which,  in  addition  to  fusion,  have  undergone 
some  amount  of  specialisation.  In  the  four  classes  of  Ajthro- 
pods  the  head  is  a  constant  segment.  It  consists  of  prae-oral 
and  post-oral  somites,  the  ganglia  of  which  are  represented 
by  the  supra-  and  sub-cesophageal  masses.  The  number  of 
somites,  as  represented  by  appendages,  is  not  the  same  in 
the  four  classes,  and  as  the  variation  affects  the  prae-oral 
appendages  supplied  from  the  supra  oesophageal  ganglion 
the  difference  is  of  great  importance.  In  the  Crustaceans 
the  somites  of  this  segment  are,  according  to  Huxley, — 

App. —  Eyes,  Antenns,  Antennules,  Mandibles,  MaxiUse,  Mazillte. 
Som.—    1.  2.  3.  4.  5.  6. 

The  Podophtltalmata  present  the  eyes  as  modifications  of 
processes  identical  with  those  which  become  ambulatory 
limbs.  In  the  rest  the  eyes  are  sessile.  In  Myriapods, 
Arachnids,  and  Insects,  the  eyes  are  sessile,  and  the  prae- 
oral  appendages  are  reduced  to  one  pair  of  antennae,  whose 
innervation  is  from  the  supra-oesophageal  ganglion.  Apart 
from  the  value  to  be  assigned  to  descent  in  the  search  for 
homologies  among  these  classes,  it  is  a  question  of  fact 
whether  the  eyes  are  prae-oral  or  lateral  to  the  oral  aperture. 
The  cephalic  lobes  carry  the  organs  of  sight  probably  in  the 
earliest  type?  of  develonment  at  the  angle  of  bifurcation, 


the  position  of  the  single  eye  of  Ostracods.    In  more  complex 
forms  the  eyes  appear  more  or  less  towards  the  outer  margin 
of  the  lobes  ;   and  in  insects  where  the  cephalic  arch  is  high, 
these  organs  may  appear  to  correspond  not  to  the  most 
anterior,  but  to  a  posterior  part  of  the  cephalic  sterna,  just 
as  sensory  organs  appear,  the  gustatory  at  the  base  of  the 
outer,  the  auditory  at  the  base  of  the  inner  antennae  in  the 
higher  Crustaceans.     By  shortening    of  the  development 
process  the  change  of  position  may  be  obscured,  and  the 
eyes,  primitively  belonging  to  the  extremity  of  the  embrj-onal 
body,  may  from  the  first  appear  connected  with  more  poste- 
rior somites.     The  identification  of  homologous  parts  of  the 
pra:-oral  region  in  the  four  classes  rests  on  the  opinion  held 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  classes.     If  the  Crustaceans  are 
regarded  as  the  stock  of  the  Arthropods,  the  homologies 
must  be  recognisable.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  all  four  are 
divergencies    from   a   common    stock,  then    the   absolute 
identity  of  the  parts  must  hold  a  second  place  in  comparison 
with  a  general  conformity  to  the  common  plan.     The  identi- 
fication of  the  eyes  with  a  particular  pair  of  appendages 
necessitates  the  assumplion  that  these  sense  organs,  when 
sessi'e,  are  so  by  non-development  of  their  supports.      The 
converse  supposition  is  more  admissible,  that  the  eyes  are 
supported  on  stalks  as  the  result  of  an  adaptive  modification. 
Further,  among    the    Crustaceans  we    find   hints    of   the 
primitive    composite    character    of   the    Arthropod.      The 
auditory  sacs  of  Jfysis  are  at  the  caudul  extremity  of  the 
body,  the  respiratory  organs  of  Isopods  are  in  the  same 
position,  and  the  genital  orifices  vary  in  different  genera, 
and  even  in  the  sexes  of    the  same  species.     Analogous 
(perhaps  no  more)  is  the  distribution  among  Molluscs  of 
the  eye  spots  which  fringe  the  mantle  of  I'edeix,  are  pedun- 
culate in  the  snail,  and,  with  the  otolithic  sacs,  are  in  close 
proximity  to  the  nerve  centres  of  cuttlefishes.     If  this  view 
is  accepted,  the  close  comparison  of  the  limbs  of  Arthropods 
loses  much  of  its  importance,  and  it  becomes  jnore  interesting 
to  endeavour  to  trace  the  primitive  form  from  which  the 
divergences  have  occurred.     Among  Crustaceans  the  Nau- 
plius  is  the  earliest  recognisable  form, — "an  unsegmented 
Qvate  body,  a  median  frontal  eye,  and  three  pairs  of  natatory 
feet,  of  which  the  anterior  are  simple,  and  the  other  two 
biramose  "  (F.  MiiUer).     The  third  pair  of  appendages  is 
replaced  by  the  mandibles,  the  oval  body  is  divided  by 
a  transverse  fold,  and  the  Nauplius  head  and  tail  thus 
marked  off  have  the  mid-body  of  the  adult  developed  by 
intercalation    between  them.     Appendages  are  developed 
before  segmentation  is  indicated  in  the  free  living  Nauplius ; 
but  in  some  this  stage  is  overpassed  in  the  egg,  the  evidence 
of  its  existence  being  the  presence    of  a   thin  exuviated 
membrane  which  is  not  egg  membrane,  nor  can  it  be  termed 
amnion,  without  overstraining  that  term  which  is  properly 
used  in  the  higher  vertebrate  embryology.     In  Insects  the 
vermiform  stage  is  rapidly  passed  through,  the  priority  of 
segmentation  to  the  development  of  appendages  being  indi- 
cated in  the  Trichopiera,  according  to  Zaddach,  and  in  Aphis, 
according  to  Huxley.     If  we  go  to  the  Rotifers,  there  are 
in  that  group  types  which  are  comparable  with  the  Naupliua 
of  Crustaceans,  and  with  the  vermiform  larvae  of  Insects, 
as  0.  Schmidt  and  Lubbock  (Origin  and  Metamorphoses  of 
Insects)  have  shown.     Ptdalion  mira  (Hudson)  has  a  very 
close  resemblance  to  the  Nauplius,  Lindia  to  the  vermiform 
grub  of  Dipterous  insects.     The  resemblance  is  not  impaired 
by  the  comparison  suggested  by  Bay  Lankester  between 
the  Molluscs  and  Rotifers.    Huxley  calls  the  MoUuscs  "little 
more  than  oligomerous  modifications  of  the  polychaetous 
Annelids "  (iVa<ur(»,  Deccmbe»  10,  1874);  and  in  this  article 
it  is  attempted  to  show  what  are  the  simplest  forms  pre- 
senting common  features  with  the  Arthropods.    He  hexapod 
Insect  has  been  compared  by  Haeckel,  F.  Miiller,  and  othera 
to  the  Zoeae  of  Malacostracous  Crustaceans,  a  group  in  one 
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member  only  of  which,  Peneus,  haa  a  Naupliua  stage  been 
detected  The  Zoea  and  the  Insect  possess  alike  three 
pairs  of  limbs  for  locomotion,  and  three  for  ingestion  of  food. 
The  abdomen  in  both  is  without  appendages,  and  the 
mandibles  are  without  palps.  Admitting  the  resemblances, 
there  is  a  prior  question  to  be  settled  in  the  case  of  Insects, 
Myriapods,  and  Arachnids.  Are  the  temporary  embryonal 
investments  of  these  animals,  the  cellular  and  the  struc- 
tureless membranes,  to  be  compared  with  the  blastodermic 
moultings  of  Crustaceans,  with  that  membrane  whose  pre- 
sence in  the  Amphipods  is  accepted  by  some  observers,  as 
the  last  trace  of  the  Nauplius  stage  1  In  the  Acarids  Cla- 
parede  found  the  inner  layer  to  invest  the  embryo  after  the 
outer  gave  way,  and  Metschnikoff  recognises  the  deutovum 
in  Platygaster  also.  The  identification  with  the  Nauplius 
is  strongly  denied  by  the  last-named  observer  ;  but  there'is 
still  room  for  further  investigation,  since  embryologists  xA 
high  reputation  differ  so  entirely  on  the  matter  of  fact, 
irrespective  of  phylogenetic  theories.  Should  the  identi- 
fication be  accepted,  the  Arthropods  would,  as  a  group, 
agree  in  having  a  Naupliua  stage,  different  in  detail  in  each 
class ;  the  second,  or  Zoca  stage,  would  differ  still  more  in 
each,  and  the  homologies  of  the  parts  would  thus  become 
obscured  in  details,  the  identity  of  the  general  plan  being 
clearly  recognisable.  All  the  Arthropods  agree  in  having 
the  terminal  portion  of  the  intestinal  canal  derived  from 
the  outer,  the  middle  portion  from  the  inner  embryonic 
layer.  Lastly,  the  Arthropods,  in  common  with  the  Mol- 
luscs and  Annelids,  have  their  body-cavity,  or  perivisceral 
epace,  formed  by  the  splitting  of  the  mesoblast,  or  derivative 
layer  formed  between  the  outer  and  inner  layer  {epiblast 
Knd  hypoblast,  and  ectoderm  and  endoderm)^  In  Insects, 
in  the  higher  Arachnids,  and  Crustaceans,  yelk  segmeu- 
tition  is  partial ;  in  Myriapods,  and  the  lower  Arachnids, 
f  and  Crustaceans,  it  is  total  ;  but  as  in  Insects,  for  ex- 
ample, the  unsegmented  yelk  undergoes  at  a  later  period  a 
division  into  polygonal  masses,  the  difference,  though  of 
▼alue  in  classification,  is  not  of  primary  importance.  The 
relation  of  the  branchiate  Arthropods,  the  Crustaceans,  to 
the  other  three  tracheate  classes,  has  been  discussed  chiefly 
from  a  phylogenetic  point  of  view.  The  priority  of  aquatic 
to  terrestrial  forms  is  assumed,  and  the  derivation  of  the 
latter  from  the  former  is  traced  in  various  ways.  The 
eomites  or  metamera  of  the  Arthropod  retain,  more  than 
the  nervous  system  which  is  derived  from  the  epiblast,  and 
etill  more  than  the  alimentary  canal  and  its  appendages, 
the  annulose  characteristic  that  each  represents  a  unit ; 
each  may,  and  many  do,  give  rise  to  appendages  originally 
cimilar,  but  afterwards  modified  for  special  functions. 
Hence  ihe  same  limbs  are  tactile  in  Crustaceans,  prehensile 
in  Arachnids,  ambulatory  in  some  Crustaceans,  accessories 
of  mastication  in  others,  locomotive  in  some,  respiratory 
in  others.  In  Insects  the  abdomen  of  the  adult  is  destitute 
of  appendages,  but  many  larvae  are  provided  with  tracheal 
^lls,  that  is,  external  processes  in  which  air-canals  ramify, 
and  in  which  a  large  quantity  of  blood  is  received  within 
the  cavity  of  the  thin-walled  dilatable  process.  These 
processes  are  destitute  of  external  apertures,  the  tracheal 
system  is  in  them  closed.  Such  structures  are  found  but 
rarely  to  co-exist  with  the  open  condition  of  this  tracheal 
system.  But  Pteornarcys,  one  of  the  Orthopterous  order, 
is  remarkable  for  this  conjunction,  the  branchial  processes 
of  the  adult  overhanging  the  stigmata  of  the  trachea:. 
Considerable  variety  exists  in  the  position  of  the  gills. 
The  larvae  of  Perla  have  three  thoracic  pairs  of  gills,  and 
are  terminal  of  the  abdomen.  In  other  cases  they  are  con- 
fined to  the  abdomen.  Now,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  these  gill 
projections  are  not  at  first  tracheal ;  in  Chloea  the  tracheae 
appear  after  another  moult,  and  they  are  then  ribratile. 
Viuther,  they  are  developed  from  the  upper  aurfdce  of  the 


body.  ■*  Now,  in  the  Annelids  the  limbs  are  typically  double 
pairs  projected  from  the  sides  of  the  body  ;  the  parapodia 
consist  of  two  branches,  notopcdium  and  neuropodium,  and 
the  gills  when  present  are  modifications  of  the  notopodium. 
In  the  Crustaceans  this  bipartite  condition  is  indicated  by 
the  exopodial  and  endopodial  divisions  of  the  limbs.  In 
the  adult  insect  this  duplicity  has  disappeared,  unless 
we  recognise  in  the  position  of  the  gill  tracheaef  the  equi- 
valent of  the  branchiferous  notopodium, %  Gegenbaur  and 
Lubbock  regard  the  wings  as  tracheal  giUs  transferred 
from  locomotive  organs  in  water  to  locomotive  functions 
in  air.  Gegenbaur  thinks  that  the  dropping  off  of  the  gills 
determines  the  opening  of  the  tracheal  system  by  the 
stigmata  or  pores.  Further,  he  assigns  to  the  closed  tracheal 
system  a  function  similar  to  that  of  the  swim-bladder  of 
fishes,  structures  primarily^useful  in  flotation,  subordinately 
BEspiratory  in  function 

Natural  as  may  seem  the'assemblage' included  under 
Arthropoda,  there  is  no  group  in  which  adaptive  modifica- 
tions have  introduced  so  much  diversity  of  anatomical  and 
physiological  relations.  '  Metamorphoses,  the  changes  of 
form  which  changes  of  external  conditions  have  promoted, 
are  met  with  of  very  various  amount.%The  progress  of 
the  embryo  from  the  first  appearance  of  the  blastoderm  up 
to  sexual  maturity  of  the  adult  may  be  direct,  without 
metamorphosis,  or  may  be  retarded  by  changes  of  form  and 
habit,  rendering  the  young  animal  capable  of  sustaining  life 
under  very  various  conditions.  In  any  one  of  these  stages, 
even  in  the  adult,  multiplication  may  be  provided  for 
by  a  process  of  budding,  the  bud  from  which  the  new 
form  emerges  being  in  essence  undistinguishable  from  the 
ovum  for  whose  further  development  impregnation  is 
necessary.  These  metamorphoses  are  probably  of  late 
origin  in  the  history  of  the  group,  their  perpetuation  being 
due  to  change  in  their  surroundings.  '  Their  relations  may 
be  "  falsified  by  the  struggle  for  existence,"  the  details  of 
the  developmental  history  of  the  family  (phylogenesis)  may 
be  crowded  into  a  short  space  in  the  development  of  the 
individual  (Ontogenesis).  The  description  of  these  varia- 
tions belongs  to  the  particular  treatment  of  the  Crustaceans, 
Myriapods,  Arachnids,  and  Insects.  (j.  y.) 

ARTHUR,  or  Aktus,  a  hero  of  the' Welsh  Tales,  the 
Chronicles  of  Geoffrey  of  ilonmouth,  and  the  Romances  of 
the  Round  Table.  His  exploits,  even  the  n.)st  fabulous, 
pas.sed  with  historians,  before  the  days  of  historical  criti- 
cism; subsequently  a  reaction  led  to  the  figure  of  Arthur 
being  regarded  as  nothing  but  a  Celtic  myth.  •  The  truth, 
so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  arrive  at  it,  lies  between  'hese 
two  extremes.  There  was  a  real  Arthur,  one  of  the  last 
Celtic  chiefs  in  Great  Britain;  but  there  is  no  single  trait 
of  his  real  character  and  exploits  which  legends,  working 
according  to  laws  to  be  presently  discussed,  have  not  re- 
modelled and  transfigured  or  disfigured;  while  the  scarcity 
of  documents  makes  it  impossible  to  reconstruct  a  coherent 
historical  picture.  Thu4  the  work  of  comparison  between 
the  historical  and  the  legendary  personages,  such  as  ba^ 
been  performed  for  Charlemagne  by  MM.  Gaston  Paris  and 
IMin  Gautier,  is  impossible  in  the  case  of  Arthur.  ^  We 
can  only  study  the  legend  and  analyse  its  elements. 

There  is  an  error,  not  so  popular  as  it  once  was,  which 
supposes  that  myths  and  legends  are  arbitrary  creationSi 
and  does  not  recognise  them  as  having  an  origin  in  regular 
causes,  and  therefore  a  rational  history,  before  the  period 
when  they  are  crystallised  into  their  final  legendary  form,  or 
are  merged  in  the  current  of  a  literature  in  that  later  and 
artificial  stage  when  it  disinters  and  refashions  old  materials. 
Before  Arthur  took  his  final  French  form  in  the  Romances 
of  the  Round  Table,  he  was  a  CeUic  hero  in  the  Breton, 
and  more  specifically  still  in  the  yet.  earlier  Welsh,  legends. 
And  behind  these  is  the  original  Arthur,  of  whom  we  most 
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be  content  with  such  impreasiona  as  we  can  gather  from 
his  contemporaries,  Myrdhinn  and  Ljwar'ch. 

LyTv-ar'ch,  a  bard  and  king,  born  about  480,  was  one 
of  the  companions  of  the  valiant  chief,  Urien  of  Reghed,  in 
Cumberland,  upon  whose  death  he  composed  a  pathetic 
lament.  He  survived  the  death  of  his  twenty-four  sons  in 
the  last  struggles  against  the  Saxon,  and  in  his  old  age, 
banished  and  a  cripple,  he  wrote  from  his  hiding-place  a 
mournful  hjmn  on  his  own  and  his  country's  decay,  in 
which  lovers  of  .the  poetry  of  despair  have  admired  this 
yerae  worthy  of  Job ; — "  See  yonder  leaf  driven  by  the  wind ; 
woe  for  him  who  has  the  like  lot !  it  is  old,  though  born 
within  the  year."  But  the  bard-king  had  only  desi>aired 
after  a  life-long  struggle,  and  in  like  wanner  the  bard- 
prophet  Myrdhiun  had  long  sung  in  praise  of  peace  before 
he  went  mad  with  grief,  on  the  night  of  the  battle  of 
Arderidd,  where  the  northern  and  southern  Celts  slaughtered 
each  other  to  the  profit  of  the  Saxons.  Before  this  fra- 
tricidal stiuggle  (the  beginnuig  of  the  Gth  century)  ilyrd- 
hinn  had  cherished  the  dream  of  the  resurrection  of  an 
ancient  chief,  whom  he  called  Lemenitz  : — 

"My  prophetic  soul  foretells  it  ;  discord  shall  reign  among  the 
British  tribes  until  the  federation  which  shall  be  foiToed  by  the 
chief  of  heroes,  LenQeoitz,  wheu  he  comes  back  to  the  world.'  Like 
the  dawn  he  will  arise  from  his  mj-sterious  retieat." 

By  this  chief  of  heroes,  destined  to  bring  back  union,  the 
bard  meant  his  king  and  friend,  Aurelianus  Ambrosius, 
and  after  his  death  Arthur,  his  valiant  successor,  and 
Myrdhinu's  own  pupil.  The  battle  of  Arderidd  came  to 
dissipate  the  last  of  these  illusions.  One  of  the  contending 
hosts  consisted  of  northern  Celts,  bent  upon  imposing  on 
all  of  their  race  yet  unconquered  in  Great  Britain  the 
authority  of  Howell  of  Scotland,  the  brother  of  that  Gildas 
who  soon  afterwards  became  a  convert  at  once  to  Chris- 
tia  jity  and  to  Saxon  interests.  The  other  host,  that  of  the 
southern  Celts,  was  led  by  Aurelianus  Ambrosius,  whose 
favourite  bard  was  Myrdhinn.  After  the  final  destruction 
of  the  Celtic  power,  the  destiny  of  Myrdhinn  is  to  reappear 
in  legend  with  the  Latinised  name  of  Merlin.  Aurelianus 
Ambrosius  and  Arthur,  the  two  Celtic  chiefs  to  whom 
the  bard  had  been  so  loyal,  undergo  a  like  resurrection  ; 
but  their  lives  and  exploits  are  confounded,  according  to 
the  accumulative  method  of  legend,  with  each  other  and 
with  those  of  Vortigern,  king  of  Kent.  The  Arthur  of 
the  legend  more  than  realises  all  the  prophecies  of  Merlin ; 
ai.d  these  prophecies  in  the  process  of  oral  repetition,  and 
ill  travelling  further  from  the  place  and  the  time  of  their 
origin,  themselves  were  altered  to  an  ampler  tenor.  They 
underwent  one  great  degree  of  change  in  crossing  the 
Channel,  and  another  and  greater  in  passing  from  the  soil 
and  speech  of  Brittany  into  those  of  France.  With  the 
tenor  of  the  prophecies  grow  the  proportions  of  the  hero. 
The  poetic  Arthur  pacifies  the  Celts,  quells  the  Saxons, 
and  ends  by  establishing  a  reign  of  justice  upon  earth. 
It  is  a  hard  saying,  but  true,  that  the  key  to  all  this  is  a 
certain  sentiment  which  is  the  mark  of  conquered  races. 
The  Celtic  genius  after  its  defeat  in  arms  would  have 
revenge  in  songs.  What  happened  was  this.  The  Celtic 
chief,  Vortigern,  summoned  to  his  help  the  Saxon  chief 
llengist.  Now,  let  it  be  noted  that,  in  the  annals  of  the 
Saxon  kingdom  of  Kent,  the  fourth  king  in  succession 
from  Hengist  is  the  Saxon  Ethelbert.  Turning  to  the 
legend,  it  will  be  found  that  the  corresponding  fourth 
king  in  succession  from  Vortigern  is  the  British  Arthur. 
For  in  legend  the  treachery  of  Vortigern  must  not  be 
allowed  to  bear  fruit,  the  Celts  after  many  a  struggle 
must  be  left  conquerors.  The  honour  of  giving  the  last 
blow  to  the  Saxon  invasion  in  Kent,  West  Wales,  and 
eUewhcre,  i.<!  assigned  in  the  legend  to  Arthur.  And  why 
to  Arthur  1    Because  of  the  ancient  prophecies  of  the  resur 


rection  of  the  fabled  Lemenitz,  with  whom  later  time» 
identified  him,  and  above  all,  because  the  whole  legendary 
structure  hinged  upon  the  impressive  portraiture  of  Merlin, 
whose  historical  prototype  had,  in  fact,  been  the  devoted 
follower  of  the  historical  Ai-tbur  and  Aurohanus  Ambrosius. 
But  this  edihce  of  fable,  under  which  the  Celts  strove  to 
hide  from  themselves  the  real  ruin  of  their  race,  was  not 
built  up  in  a  day.  The  conquered  people  repeated  and 
enlarged  upon  the  prophecies  of  Merlin  ,  and  with  these 
grew  the  figure  of  Arthur,  enriched  by  every  noble  trait 
which  could  be  borrowed  from  the  stories  of  the  bravest 
chiefs,  and  made  to  accord  with  the  prophecies.  Kound 
the  main  personage  soon  revolved  other  ideal  types,  and 
little  by  little  was  founded  the  harmonious  hierarchy  of 
King  Arthur  and  his  knights,  such  as  it  now  remains  in 
romance,  and  such  as  never  existed  in  reality.  The  tales 
were  then  carried  into  France,  for  just  as  in  England  the 
Irish  bards  were  held  in  higher  esteem  than  the  Welsh,  iu 
France  the  Breton  lays  were  preferred  to  the  songs  of  th» 
trouveres.  While  this  work  of  infiltration  was  going  on, 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  set  down,  in  1130  and  1147,  the 
Arthurian  legend  in  his  Uistoria  Britonum,  and,  embold- 
ened by  the  popularity  of  this  work,  published  afterwards 
a  poem  entitled  Vita  Merllni,  which  lent  the  authority  of 
Latin  to  the  tissue  of  fabulous  successes.  Robert  Wace 
translated  the  chain  of  legends  into  old  French,  and 
Richard  de  Borron  added  his  Saint  Graal,  which  servee 
in  some  sort  as  a  theological  preamble  to  the  Romances  ol 
the  Hound  Table.  At  that  time  the  poems  of  the  Car- 
lovingian  era  had  lost  their  hold  on  popular  favour,  as  much 
from  the  unreality  of  their  heroes, — Charlemagne  d  la  barbs 
Jlorie,  Roland,  and  La  violente  Blanchejleur, — as  because 
the  dominant  sentiment  pervading  these  poems,  as  binding 
faith  and  loyalty  between  vassal  and  lord,  had  ceased  to 
find  an  echo  in  the  hearts  and  life  of  the  people  Ao 
attempt  was  made  to  replace  the  Carlovingian  Cycle  by 
another  formed  from  the  various  songs  taught  by  Bretop 
minstrels  to  trouveres  and  troubadours  ;  for  Charlemagne 
was  substituted  the  far  more  poetical  type  of  Arthur. 
Languor,  fatality,  pleasure,  were  all  personified  in  Lancelot, 
Tristan,  Gaurin,  ifec,  and  the  Romances  of  the  Round 
Table  took  the  shape  in  which  they  now  remain.  Never 
theless,  those  who  have  traced  the  legend  to  its  source,  and 
for  whom  the  ancient  Celtic  foundation  is  still  visible,  will 
regret  in  reading  even  the  graceful  paraphrases  of  Christian 
de  Troyes,  or  the  sweet  and  simple  poems  of  Marie  de 
France,  their  departure  from  the  original  typea 

The  recent  discoveries  of  Messrs  Owen  Jones  and  Her- 
sart  de  la  Villemarqu^  in  Welsh  literature  show  us  how  much 
the  romances  lost  in  elevation  of  sentiment  and  depth  ol 
thought  as  they  varied  from  the  Celtic  model.  To  give  an 
example  of  this  revarnishing  and  its  efi'ect  in  concealing 
the  primitive  foundation,  we  may  cite  Tristan,  who,  in  the 
original  legend,  drinks  the  philtre  to  obtain  by  it  all  know- 
ledge, and  his  madness  and  despair  that  ensue  are  the 
madness  and  despair  of  one  fatally  gifted  with  nniversal 
insight ;  whilst  in  the  French  romance  the  philtre  becomes 
a  Tulgar  love  draught.  This  was  only  a  preliminary  step 
to  the  false  sentiment  of  modem  French  romanticists,  viho 
have  since,  in  their  exaltation  of  the  passions,  dispensed 
with  philtres  altogether.  In  the  same  way  Merlin,  in  the 
Welsh  texts,  is  mad  with  grief  on  beholding  a  fratricidal 
war,  and  his  madness,  according  to  the  old  Celtic  idea, 
endows  him  with  the  power  of  a  seer  and  magician  over 
all  nature.  In  the  romances  his  frenzy  and  magical  power 
have  no  worthier  cause  than  his  love  for  Vivian. 

The  figure  of  Arthur,  on  the  contrary,  seems  to  gain  in 
dignity  by  the  migrations  of  the  legend.  In  the  Welsh 
tale  of  Owain  and  Gherain  (Ivain  et  Erec,  with  Christian  de 
Troyes),  we  see  him,  it  is  true,  holding  his  court  during 
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Easter  and  Pentecost  at  Caerleon  on  the  Usk,  but  as  a  little 
exalted  monarch,  a  roi-bonhomme,  asleep  on  his-  throne, 
while  the  chiefs  of  hfs  following  relate  at  their  ease  all 
their  adventures.  Here  we  find  preserved  t'ue  idea  of  the 
individual  independence  of  all  the  Celtic  chiefs,  whose  king, 
only  primus  inter  pares,  must  necessarily  have  been  as  little 
of  a  sovereign  as  possible.  After  the  legend  has  passed 
into  France  Arthur  becomes  a  sort  of  rival  Charlemagne, 
holding  supreme  and  boundless  sway,  though  never  as  a  real 
feudal  emperor  (they  were  tired  of  that  in  France),  but 
rather  as  a  Marcus  Aurelius, — a  monarch,  half  philosopher, 
ruling  chiefly  by  his  wisdom  and  subtlety,  and  still  more  a 
judge  than  a  general  over  his  people.  The  type  is  one 
which  belongs  essentially  to  the  Celtic  mind,  more  akin  to 
the  Greek  than  any  other,  and  naturally  as  far  removed 
from  the  Roman  as  from  the  Saxon  turn  of  thought. 

Among  the  writers  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  the 
historical  existence  of  Arthur  was,  with  a  few  rare  excep- 
tions, denied,  and  the  Arthurian  legend  regarded  purely 
as  an  invention  of  the  worthy  chronicler,  Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth.  Pinkerton  bestows  a  moment's  notice  on 
"  the  king  whose  exploits  fiU  all  the  poetry  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  whose  very  existence  is  doubtful,"  and  then 
passes  on.  The  difficulty  of  establishing  the  filiation  of 
Arthur  perplexed  Milton,  who  says,  "  As  to  Arthur,  more 
renowned  in  songs  and  romances  than  in  true  stories,  who 
he  was,  and  whether  any  such  reigned  in  Britain,  has  been 
doubted  heretofore,  and  may  again  with  good  reason.  No 
less  is  in  doubt  who  was-  his  father  ;  and  as  we  doubted 
of  his  parentage,  so  may  we  also  of  his  puissance."  Guin- 
guen^  settled  everything  by  the  unwarranted  explanation, 
that  English  romancers  had  invented  an  Arthur  out  of 
jealousy  of  the  French  Charlemagne.  English  writers 
of  Guinguen^'s  calibre  in  mythical  science  replied,  that 
Arthur  was  a  French  invention  of  Richard  or  EUe  de 
Borron,  or  of  the  Anglo-Norman  Mapes,  basing  the  asser- 
tion on  an  expression  found  in  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth. 
Ampere,  deficient  here  in  his  usual  penetration,  throws 
entire  discredit  on  the  good  faith  of  Marie  de  France,  who 
speaks  of  having  seen  and  handled  the  original  Celtic  MS. 
Fauriel,  and  with  him  the  other  French  savans,  would  fain 
have  attributed  the  Arthurian  legend  to  the  troubadours 
rather  than  acknowledge  its  Welsh  origin.  He  asked  for  the 
tests  which  have  since  been  discovered  by  Mr  Owen  Jones 
and  commented  on  by  M.  Hersart  de  la  Villemarqu^  with 
perhaps  indiscreet  zeaL  Sir  Walter  Scott's  excellent  histori- 
cal instinct  had  already  exhibited  a  part  of  the  truth  in  bis 
edition  of  Thomas  of  Ercildoune's  Rhymes.  We  may  now, 
therefore,  venture  on  being  more  positive  than  Southey, 
and  less  sceptical  than  Mi;  'Thomas  Wright,  the  two  modern 
editors  of  the  translation  which  Sir  Thomas  Malory  made 
in  1634  of  the  five  Romances  of  the  Round  Table  (he 
"  compiled  the  booke  oute  of  certaine  bookes  of  Frensshe, 
and  reduced  it  into  Englysshe"),  and  wo  may  follow 
almost  step  by  step  the  development  of  the  legend,  and  of 
the  various  Arthurs,  from  the  British  Arthur  of  history 
to  the  mythical  Arthur  of  Cambrian  and  Breton  tradition, 
and  lastly  to  the  French  Arthur,  the  rival  of  Charle- 
magne. 

We  shall  conclude  by  noticing  the  main  features  of  the 
character  of  Arthur,  and  indicating  their  origin. 

Historic  Facts. — The  genei-al  belief  regarding  Arthur 
has  been  that  he  was  a  leader  of  the  Celtic  tribes  of  the 
west  of  England  against  the  Saxons.  It  is  recorded  that, 
about  the  middle  of  the  5th  century,  Kent,  after,  suffering 
from  famine  and  pestilence,  was  invaded  by  the  Picts  and 
Scots,  while  at  the  same  time  another  struggle,  longer  and 
more  keen,  was  taking  place  in  West  Britain  against  another 
Saxon  invasion.  The  longer  and  braver  resistance  of  the 
Western  Celts   is  partly  set  down  to  the  merit  of  their 


leaders,  Aurelianus  Ambrosius  and  Arthur.  The  men  of 
Kent,  however,  after  a  vain  appeal  to  XMms,  prefect  of  the 
Gauls,  were  induced  by  Vortigem,  their  most  important 
chief,  not  only  to  make  peace  with  the  Saxons,  but  to 
invoke  their  aid  against  the  Picts  and  Scots.  Hengist  wa» 
appealed  to,  and  the  looked-for  Saxon  aUianoe  became  the 
Saxon  invasion  and  conquest  of  Kent,  after  Hengist,  here- 
tofore a  Heretogtn,  became  a  king.  Whilst  hia  immediate 
descendants  were  establishing  themselves  in  succession  to 
him,  the  contest  in  the  plain  of  Arderidd  took  place,  which 
occasioned'  Myrdhinn's  frenzy.  Arthur  was  slain  in  the 
battle  caUed  by  historians  the  victory  of  Mountbaden  near 
Bath,  520  a.d. 

[The  historical  Arthur  is  now  regarded  by  many  as  having 
been  a  6th  century  leader,  Guledig,  or  "  Dux  Belloruin  "  of 
the  northern  Cymry  of  Cumbria  and  Strathclyde  against  the 
encroaching  Saxons  of  the  east  coast  (Bemicia),  and  the 
Picts  and  Scots  from  beyond  the  Forth  and  Clyde.  For 
such  would  appear  to  be  the,  at  least,  approximately  certain 
result  of  recent  researches,  in  opposition  both  to  the  scep- 
ticism of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  as  to  the  existence  of 
an  historical  Arthur,  and  to  the  popular  notion  of  him  as 
a~lVest-of-England  king,  or  king  of  Wales,  or  Cornwall. 
This  conclusion  had,  however,  been  more  or  less  distinctly 
suggested  by  Chalmers,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  by  -a  writer  in 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine  (1842),  by  Mr  Nash,  and  by  Dr 
Burton.  Yet  this  result  of  special  recent  researches  is  still 
so  far  from  being  generally  known  and  accepted,  that  it 
may  be  desirable  briefly  to  indicate  the  arguments  in  sup- 
port of  it. 

First,  then,  we  have  the  facts  of  the  northern  extension 
and  conflicts  of  the  Cymry  in  those  fiv5  centuries,  from  the 
6th  to  the  10th,  which  may  be  distinguished  as  the  Pre- 
medissval  Period.  For  these  facts  our  first  authorities  are 
the  only  premediaeval  British  historians,  Gildas  and  Nennins 
— the  Historia  and  Epistola  of  the  one  having  been  com- 
posed in  the  6th,  and  the  earliest  of  the  works  that  go 
under  the  name  of  the  other  in  the  7th  century.  Now,  in 
the  former  there  is,  at  least,  nothing  to  favour  that  popular 
notion  as  to  Arthur  which  is  derived  from  the  mediaeval 
chronicles;  for  the  words  in  the  Durham  MS.,  "Qui  prope 
Sabrinum  ostium  habetur,"  are  now  acknowledged  to  be 
an  interpolation  of  the  13th  century.  And  the  latter  is 
most  natiu-ally  interprete<l  as  positively  affirming  that 
Arthur's  conflicts  were  with  the  Saxons  of  Bemicia  (North- 
umberland and  the  Lothians).  It  has  been  contended  that 
this  could  not  be  meant,  because  the  Teutonic  settlers  in 
the  north  were  Angles.  But,  in  answer  to  this,  it  can  now 
be  affirmed  that  the  earlier  Teutonic  settlers  in  the  north 
were  Frisians,  a  tribe  of  Saxons ;  and  that  the  northern 
settlement  of  the  Angles  did  not  take  place  till  547,  after 
the  time  of  Arthur.  Besides,  the  bards  of  the  6th  century, 
to  whom  are  attributed  those  historical  poems,  which  do 
not,  however,  appear  to  have  taken  their  earliest  consistent 
shape  farther  back  than  the  7th  century,  and  which  have 
been  recently  edited  by  Mr  Skene  under  the  title  of  the 
Four  Ancient  Books  of  Wales, — these  CjTnric  bards — Merlin, 
Taliessin,  Aneurin,  and  Llywarch  Hen — are  all  connected 
with  the  north ;  of  a  large  proportion  of  their  poems  the 
scenery  and  events  lie  in  the  north  ;  tiiese  poems  are,  io 
fact,  the  Literature  of  the  Cymric  inhabitants  of  Cumbria 
and  Strathclyde  before  these  kingdoms  were  subjugated  by 
the  Saxon  king,  Edmund  of  Wessex,  and  by  him  ceded 
to  the  Gaelic  king,  Malcolm  king  of  Scots,  in  946  ;  the 
warriors,  whose  deeds  are  celebrated  in  these  poems,  were 
"  Gwyr  y  Gogledd,"  or  men  of  the  north  ;  an^  the  histori- 
cal Arthur,  who  figures  in  five  of  them,  is  no.  southern 
king,  but  a  Guledig,  whose  twelve  battles  are  in  the  north. 
And,  finally,  in  evidence  of  the  former  northern  extension 
of  the  Cymry,  it  is  as  Bretts  and  Welsh  that  the  inhabi- 
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tants  of  Cutubria  and  Strathclyde  are  referred  to  by  the 
contemporary  Saxon  chroniclers,  and  in  the  charters  and 
proclamations  of  the  Scottish  kings,  DaWd  L,  Malcolm  IV., 
and  William  the  Lion.  So  late,  indeed,  as  1305,  we  find 
a  recognition  of  the  Cyniry  as  a  distinct  element  of  the 
population  of  southern  Scotland,  in  the  enactment  that 
"  the  usages  of  the  Bretts  shall  be  abolished  and  no  more 
used."  And  it  is  to  Welsh  that  we  must  still  look  for  the 
etymology  of  the  names  of  the  great  natural  features  of 
that  district  of  Bouthern  Scotland  which  would  appear  to 
have  been  the  scene  of  the  battles  of  the  historical  Arthur. 
Prom  Welsh  the  names  Tweed,  Teviot,  Clyde,  Nith,  and 
Annan,  and  the  numerous  Esks,  Edens,  and  Levens,  ic, 
are  all  derived.  From  Welsh,  also,  we  explain  Cheviot, 
and  the  names  of  the  border  hills.  And  where  the  emi- 
nences of  southern  Scotland  are  not  hills,  fells,  iatcs,  or 
knoioes,  they  are  pens,  as  in  Wales  or  Cornwall. 

But  if,  as  these  various  facts  (and  particularly  the  con- 
nection in  which  Arthur  is  mentioned  in  contemporary, 
or  approximately  contemporary,  histories  and  historical 
poems)  lead  us  to  believe,  Arthur  was  a  leader  of  those 
northern  Cymry  afterwards  absorbed  in  the  population  of 
pouthem  Scotland  and  the  English  border,  then,  in  this 
district,  we  ought  certainly  to  find  localities  which  can  be 
more  or  less  clearly  identified  with  those  mentioned  in  the 
earliest  historical  notices  of  Arthur ;  and  localities  also 
which,  in  their  names  or  the  traditions  associated  with 
them,  commemorate  his  story.  Now,  it  has  been  shown 
that  aiich  localities  are  not  only  found  in  the  district  thus 
defined,  but  are  found  there  in  such  numbers  as  can  no- 
where else  be  paralleled.  And  a  very  important  verifica- 
tion is  thus  obtained  of  what,  from  the  scantiness  of  the 
earliest  sources,  might,  if  thus  unsupported,  be  regarded 
as  a  mere  hypothesis  i-ather  than  a  theory,  with  respect  to 
the  scene  of  the  battles  of  the  historical  Arthur. 

Scotland,  however,  is  but  the  northern  extremity  of  a 
long  line  of  country  in  which  Arthurian  localities  are 
found.  What  we  may  call  the  Arthur-land  extends  from 
the  Forth  and  Clyde,  or  rather  from  the  Grampians,  in 
Scotland,  to  the  Loire  in  France,  and  includes  (besides  the 
south  of  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England)  Wales,  Somer- 
setshire, Cornwall,  and  Brittany.  It  is  certain  that  the 
scene  of  the  battles  of  the  historical  Arthur  of  the  6th 
century  could  have  been  but  a  comparatively  small  area  of 
this  vast  territory.  There  must,  therefore,  have  been  a 
migration  of  Arthurian  traditions  from  the  south  to  the 
north,  or  from  the  north  to  the  south.  And  if,  on  quite 
independent  grounds,  we  find  it  more  probable  that  such 
migration  of  tradition  was  from  the  north  to  the  south, 
rather  than  from  the  south  to  the  north,  it  is  evident  that 
we  shall  have  a  still  further  verification  of  the  hypothesis 
suggested  by  our  examination  of  the  earliest  historical 
records.  Now,  considering  these  facts, — Cymric  migrations 
from,  but  not  to,  the  north  •,  the  northern  descents  of  some 
of  the  southern  dynasties;  the  upburst  of  Cymric  literature 
(which  belongs  in  the  main  to  the  mediasval  period)  con- 
temporaneously with  the  last  struggles  for,  and  final  loss  of, 
national  independence;  and  the  satisfaction,  too  great  to  be 
regardful  of  historical  truth,  which  a  conquered  people  would 
have  in  locally  commemorating  former  victories  and  heroes 
of  their  race, — we  cannot  but  see  conditions  in  the  highest 
degree  favourable  to  the  importation  from  the  north  of  the 
Arthurian  traditions  of  Wales,  the  south-west  of  England, 
and  the  north-west  of  France.  On  the  other  hand,  we  not 
only  find  no  conditions  favourable  to  the  importation  of 
Arthurian  traditions  from  the  south  into  the  north,  but  con- 
ditions that  would  have  been  positively  inimical  to  the  pre- 
servation of  such  traditions,  and  conditions,  therefore,  that 
would  seem  to  make  it  impossible  to  explain  the  existence 
Df  Arthurian  localities  in  the  north,  except  on  the  hypothesis 


of  the  north  having  been'the  scene  of  actual  Arthurian 
events.  Such  conditions  are  to  be  found  in  these  facts  : — 
the  absorjition  of  the  northern  Cymry  by  a  kindred  race 
with  whom  they  had  never,  save  temporarily,  been  at  war, 
viz.,  the  Scots,  a  brother  of  whose  king  they  had  themselves 
voluntarily  elected  to  the  throne  in  918,  jirevumsly  to  their 
being  regularly  incorporated  with  the  Scottish  nationality 
after  the  treaty  of  94C  between  Malcolm  II.  and  their 
Saxon  foe,  Edmund  of  Wessex  ;  the  preparation  fur  this 
political  incorporation  in  the  10th  century  by  an  ecclesias- 
tical incoqioration  in  the  8th  century,  through  the  sub- 
version of  the  native  Cymric  Church  by  the  opponent  Irish 
or  Columban  Church  of  the  Scots  with  its  Gaelic  language/ 
whence  followed  the  dying  out  of  the  Cymric  language  j 
and,  finally,  the  possession  by  the  Scots,  with  whom  the 
northern  Cyniry  were  thus  incorporated,  of  a  traditional 
and  poetic  literature  of  their  own,  which  must  certainly 
have  greatly  opposed  the  introduction,  after  their  incor- 
poration of  the  Cymry,  of  Cymric  poetry  and  tradition,  and 
been  highly  unfavourable  to  its  preser^'ation,  if  it  had  any 
other  than  a  native  historical  origin.  But  yet,  further,  it 
is  to  be  noted  that  Arthurian  localities  are,  speaking  gene- 
raUy,  found  in  Scotland  only  where,  in  the  Gth  century,  there 
was  a  Cymric  population  ;  that  that  jiart  of  Scotland  in 
which  Arthurian  localities  are,  speaking  generally,  not 
found,  coincides  with  the  ancient  kingdoms  of  the  Picts 
and  Scots,  and  is  dotted  all  over  with  localities  belonging 
to  the  other  great  cycle  of  Celtic  tradition,  the  Fenian, 
Fingalian,  or  Ossianic ;  and  that,  while  Fingalian  localities 
are  not  found  at  all  in  the  Arthurian  district,  Arthurian 
localities  are  found  in  the  Fingalian  district,  or  in  the  ancient 
territory  of  the  Picts,  only  in  cases  in  which  their  being 
found  in  that  territory  is  a  strong  indication  of  their  hav- 
ing  originated  in  such  actual  historical  facts  as  they  com- 
memorate,    (j.  8.  s.-o.)] 

Additions  to  Uisloric  Facts  and  Introduction  of  Mytho- 
logical Elements. — From  the  Saxon  invasions  resulted  two 
emigrations  closely  succeeding  each  other  of  Britons  into 
French  Brittany  ;  and  the  impenetrable  forests  and  moun> 
tains  of  Wales  afforded  a  refuge  where  the  more  recent 
fugitives  from  Wessex  or  the  north  mingled  with  the  earlier 
exiles  from  Kent,  and  hence  the  subsequent  confusion  of 
historic  facts.  Vortigern  of  Kent  became  in  the  legend 
the  kinsman  of  Ambrosias  of  Wessex;  the  gaps  in  the 
history  were  filled  up  by  mythic  reminiscences,  and  to 
Arthur  was  assigned  a  celestial  and  miraculous  parentage 
from  Uthyr  Pendragon,  that  is  to  say,  Head  of  the  Dragon. 
Under  the  form  of  a  cloud  this  Celtic  Jupiter  became 
the  father  of  Arthur,  who  in  the  same  mythological  order 
gave  his  name  to  two  constellations,  Arthur's  chariot,  te., 
the  Great  Bear,  and  Arthur's  lyre.  But  the  word  for 
cloud  in  Welsh  was  Gorlasar.  Now,  whilst  the  legend 
was  carried  from  place  to  place  acquiring  new  force,  the 
Celtic  world  had  made  a  stand  against  Roman  and  Teu- 
tonic ideas  ;  there  was,  as  in  Greece,  a  tendency  to  ex- 
plain the  earlier  myths,  no  longer  understood,  into  the 
gross  elements  of  adultery  and  incest ;  bastardy  was  not 
censured,  kc.  Thus  the  Uthyr  Pendragon  of  the  Romances 
of  the  Round  Table  is  a  real  Jupiter.  The  cloud  becomes 
a  man,  Gorloes;  and  there  is  an  Alcmene,  Ygierrie.  In  short, 
when  Moliere  has,  with  more  genius  than  morality,  diverted 
so  many  generations  by  his  Amphitryon,  he  is  striking  an  old 
Celtic  and  Welsh  chord.  Then  Arthur  is  another  Hercules. 
An  advantage,  from  a  national  point  of  view,  gained  to  the 
legend  by  Arthur's  celestial  and  pagan  origin,  is  that  hs 
becomes  by  it  at  once  above  and  akin  to  all  the  Celtic  chiefs. 
All  the  chiefs  become  his  brethren  ;  their  sons,  who  flock 
to  fight  under  his  banner,  his  beaux  nevetix, — though  one, 
indeed,  among  them  is  the  traitor  Medrod  of  the  Welsh 
legends,  Mordred  of  the  romances.    So  in  dream  was  founded. 
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"besides  the  Round  Table  which  neTer  existed,  the  Celtic 
family,  which  had  exiated  only  to  destroy  itself. 

Gradual  Formation  of  the  existing  character  of  Arthur  in 
the  French  Romances. — We  have  noticed  the  bonhomie  which 
was  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  early  Cambrian  Arthur. 
The  Arthur  born  of  the  recollections  and  resentments  of 
exile  has  a  more  terrible  shape.  In  Brittany,  the  land  of 
exile,  was  elaborated  this  type  of  a  national  avenger, — a 
more  moral  David  (Arthur  slays  his  giant),  a  Solomon 
without  his  scepticism  (Arthur  was  a  great  author  of  pro- 
verbs). In  exile  this  figure  of  a  Celtic  Messiah  was  graven 
with  some  of  its  most  indelible  traits.  Arthur's  own 
device  is  very  far  removed  from  the  gospel ;  he  out-Herods 
Herod,  and,  franker  than  the  Jesuitical  cruelty  of  the  twelve 
tables  or  of  Shylock,  he  goes  beyond  the  lex  talionis  ;  "  a 
heart  for  an  eye,  a  head  for  an  arm,"  he  says.  Alain  de 
Lille  relates,  in  his  commentaries  and  explanations  on  the 
prophecies  of  MerUn,  that  in  his  day  any  one  who,  drinking 
with  the  Bretons,  would  tell  them  that  Arthur  was  dead 
and  never  to  return,  was  in  danger  of  being  stoned.  "  Like 
the  dawn,  he  will  arise  from  his  mysterious  retreat." 

To  return  to  the  Arthur  of  the  Round  Table,  nothing  in 
the  romances  is  touched  with  more  generous  sentiment  than 
his  invariable  affection  for  Ken  (Kay  of  the  Welsh  legends), 
his  cunning  but  clownish,  friendly  yet  treacherous  seneschal. 
For  the  infant  Arthur  had  been  confided  by  Merlin  to  Antor, 
and  believed  himself  his  son,  while  Ken,  the  real  son  of 
Antor  gives  place  to  Arthur,  is  neglected,  and  all  his  evil 
qualities  are  derived  from  the  wicked  nurse  to  whom  he  had 
been  given  away  from  his  mother ;  so  Arthur  was  bound 
to  be  patient  and  kind  to  Ken  in  after  life,  and  forgive  him 
many  times  for  being  "  fol  et  vilain  et  fel." 

We  shall  not  describe  the  trials  to  which  Arthur  submits, 
those  of  the  sword  and  of  the  anvil,  for  instance,  nor  the 
essay  in  royalty  he  makes  without  taking  the  title  of  king, 
though  the  idea  of  being  made  a  king,  not  only  by  election, 
but  even  after  examination,  is  remarkable.  Nor  shall  we 
relate  how,  in  disguise,  aided  by  his  friends  Ban  and  Bohor, 
he  rescues  Leogadan  from  the  "  Saisnes "  (Saxons)  and 
Danes ;  in  disguise,  as  Merlin  explains  to  Leogadan,  who 
bad  thrown  himself  at  the  feet  of  his  deliverer  to  entreat  to 
know  his  name — because  thus,  without  naming  himself, 
fchould  a  hero,  who  is  the  son  of  a  king,  seek  out  and  win 
his  wife.  So  Arthur  woos  and  weds  Guenever,  Leogadan 's 
daughter,  the  Gwenhwyvar  of  the  Welsh  tales.  The  Welsh 
would  have  their  Arthur  cross  the  Channel  to  succour  their 
kindred  allies  in  Brittany ;  the  Bretons,  in  the  same  way, 
Bent  their  Arthur  into  Great  Britain,  hence  confusions  which 
explain  each  other.  One  reproach,  which  has  been  made  at 
all  times,  by  Mr  P.  Paris,  as  by  William  of  Newburgh,  to 
the  revengeful  instinct  which  was  the  soul  of  the  Arthurian 
legend,  is  its  monstrous  vanity,  which  has  depicted  Arthur 
as  an  opponent  and  conqueror  of  the  Romans.  William  of 
Newburgh  has  said,  "  the  Britons  were  little  to  be  feared 
as  warriors,  little  to  be  trusted  as  citizens  ;"  and  this  passage 
curiously  resembles  one  in  the  legend  where  a  Roman  knight, 
before  the  battle  of  Langres,  is  made  to  exclaim,  "  Behold 
truly  the  Britons — slow  in  action,  ready  in  menace  ! " 
Whence  has  arisen  this  battle  of  Langres,  where  Arthur, 
allied  with  Claudas,  king  of  the  "  Terre  D^serte,"  conquers 
the  Romans  and  destroys  their  empire.  Strange  to  say,  the 
fictitious  battle  of  Langres  has  an  authentic  foundation  in 
history,  being  but  an  echo  in  tradition  of  the  obstinate  and 
successful  resistance  to  the  Romans  carried  on  by  the  Celts 
of  the  vast  district  called  the  Tractus  Armaricamts, — a  resist- 
ance uut-la-stiug,  indeed,  the  Roman  power,  till  Clovis  turned 
it  to  account  and  destroyed  it;  and  of  Clovis,  the  treacherous 
ally  of  the  Armorican  Celts,  the  portrait  is  easily  recog- 
nised in  the  ClauJas  of  the  romance. 

Kume  has  been  cmsed  in  history  more  often  than  ehe  is 


named  in  Camille's  imprecation  in  Comeille's  play,  ancl 
we  need  not  wonder  at  the  legend,  wherein  Arthur  calls 
together  a  confederation  of  Greeks,  Africans,  Spaniards, 
Parthians,  Medes,  Libyans,  Egyptians,  Babylonians,  Phry- 
gians, (fee,  in  fact,  all  nations,  against  Rome.  The  legendary 
hero  falls  at  last,  in  all  his  glory  and  in  the  midst  of  hia 
reign  of  justice,  on  the  field  of  Camlan.  But  he  is  not 
deserted  by  that  fairy  world  with  whom  Shakespeare's  soul 
delighted  to  dwell ;  magically  transported  into  the  Isle  of 
Avalon,  his  body  is  cured  of  its  wounds,  and  his  soul  sleeps, 
while  rests  his  enchanted  sword  Excalibur,till  that  day  comes 
when  he  shall  rise  again  from  hia  mysterious  tetreat.  But 
that  day  must  dawn  for  all  nations  at  once,  as  in  the  veins  of 
all  peoples  of  Europe  is  hidden  some  Celtic  blood.  On  the 
other  hand,  progress  is  barred  and  darkness  dwells  where 
the  Celtic  race  remains  unmixed.  So  it  is  the  destiny  of  some 
peoples,  while  buried  for  ever  as  a  temporal  power,  because 
of  their  irreparable  faults,  to  live  on  gloriously  for  the  good 
of  all,  but  only  as  an  idea,  an  instruction,  a  legend,  (j.  a.) 
Authorities:  Turner's  History  of  ytnglo- Saxons;  Leland's  Aster- 
tio  Arlhuri;  The  British  History,  Iransiaied  into  English  from  the 
Latin  of  Jeffrey  of  MonmaiUh,  by  Aaron  Thompson  (London,  1718); 
Myvyrian  Archaiology  of  Wales;  Paulin  Paris's  edition  of  the 
Komans  de  la  Table  Sonde:  Saint  Graal,  Merlin,  Lancelot;  Hersart  de 
laVillemarqu^'s  Myrdhinn  ou  I' Enchanteur Merlin  (Paris,  1862, 8ro); 
Les  Romans  de  la  Table  Jionde,V&Tia,lS60, 12mo;  La  Mori  d' Arthure, 
edited  by  Sir  Th.  Malory  in  1634;  Southey's  edition  (1817,  4to); 
Thomas  Wright's  edition  (1856,  8to)  ;  Gildas,  Bistoria ;  Nennius, 
Hisloria  Britonum;  Skene,  Four  Ancient  Books  of  Wales  (1868), 
Book  of  the  Dean  of  Lismore,  and  Chronicles  of  the  Picts  and  Scots: 
and  Stuart- Glennie,  Journey  through  Arthurian  Scotland  (1887), 
and  Arthurian  Localities  (1869). 

ARTICHOKE.  The  common  artichoke,  Cynara  Scoly- 
mus,  is  a  plant  belonging  to  the  Natural  Order  Compositce, 
having  some  resemblance  to  a  large  thistle.  It  has  long 
been  esteemed  as  a  culinary  vegetable ;  the  parts  chiefly 
employed  being  the  immature  receptacle  or  floret  disk,  with 
the  lower  part  of  the  surrounding  leaf-scales,  which  are 
known  as  "artichoke  bottoms."  In  Italy  the  receptacles, 
dried,  are  largely  used  in  soups ;  those  of  the  cultivated 
plant  as  Carciofo  domestico,  and  of  the  vrild  variety  as  Car- 
ciofo  spinoso.  The  Jerusalem  a.Ti\choke,  HeliarJ.hus  tuberosua, 
is  a  distinct  plant  belonging  to  the  same  order,  cultivated  for 
its  root-tubers,  which  somewhat  resemble  potatoes,  for  which 
they  have  been  proposed  as  a  substitute.  It  closely,  re- 
sembles the  sunflower,  and  its  popular  name  is  a  corruption 
of  the  Italian  Girasole  Articocco,  the  sunflower  artichoke. 

ARTICLES,  The  Thikty-Nijte,  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, contain  the  public  standard  of  religious  belief  adopted 
by  that  body.  They  were  drawn  up  by  Archbishop  Parker, 
sanctioned  by  Convocation  in  1 562,  and  published  by  royal 
authority  in  the  following  year.  The  general  principles 
of  this  body  of  doctrine,  and  the  form  into  which  it  was 
thrown,  had  been  gradually  developed  during  the  previous 
attempts  to  establish  a  standard  of  faith  in  England.  Soon 
after  the  authority  of  the  Pope  had  been  thrown  off  by  the 
English  Church,  there  began  to  appear  wide  differences  of 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  extent  of  reformation  required. 
One  party,  the  conservative,  held  by  the  old  practices  of 
the  Church  of  Rome;  another,  the  moderate  reformers, 
desired  to  abolish  these  practices  on  account  of  the  abuses 
to  which  they  were  liable  ;  while  the  various  sects  of  the 
Anabaptists  were  eager  for  radical  reformation  both  of 
doctrine  and  of  practice.  Religious  turbulence  and  strife 
prevailed  to  such  an  extent  that,  in  1536,  a  set  of  Ten 
Articles  was  published  by  royal  authority,  intended,  aa 
was  expressly  stated,  to  "  stablyshe  Christen  quietnes  and 
unitie  among  us,  and  to  aVoid  contentious  opinions."  A 
considerable  share  in  the  composition  of  this  code  was  taken 
by  Henty  himself.  The  articles  were  evidently  intended 
as  a  compromise ;  they  contained  much  that  was  afterwards 
rejected  by  the  church,  and  do  not  seeiu  to  have  given 
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general  satisfaction.      They   were   partially,  tnough   not 
authoritatively,  superseded  by  the  publication,  in  1537, 
of  the  Imtitulion  of  a  Ckr^ian  Man.     For  two  or  three 
years  before  this  negotiations  had  been  carried  on  with  the 
Continental  reformers,  and  proposals  had  been  made  for  a 
general  conference  at  which  some  universal  articles  of  faith 
might  be  considered.     The  conference  took  place  but  did 
not  attain  the  end  desired,  for  Henry,  at  first  favourably 
disposed,  was  swayed  by  the  influence  of  the  anti-refor- 
mation party  ;  and  Cranmer,  while  able  to  come  to  agree- 
ment with  the  German  deputation  so  far  as  points  of 
doctrine  were  concerned,  saw  clearly  that  it  would  be  a 
hopeless  task  to  try  to  abolish  all  the  ancient  ceremonies. 
The  increasing  influence  of  the  conservative  party  led  to 
the  passing,    by  Convocation  and  Parliament,  in   1539, 
of  Henry's  Six  Aeticles,  the  "  bloody  statute,"  or  "  whip 
with  six  strings,"  as  they  were  then  called,  from  the  cruel 
persecntions  to   which   they   gave   rise.      These    articles 
enforced  belief  in  transubstantiation,  declared  that  com- 
m\mion  in  both  kinds  was  unnecessary,  that  the  marriage 
of  priests  was  unlawful,  that  vows  of  chastity  or  widowhood 
were  absolutely  binding,  that  private  masses  and  auricular 
confession  were  expedient  and  necessary.     The  severity  of 
these  doctrines  was   mitigated   by  the   third   authorised 
formulary  of  Henry's  reign,  The  Necessary  Doctrine  and 
Erudition  for  any  Christian    Man,  called   the   "  King's 
Book,"'  and  publiahed  in  1543.     The  conference  \vith  the 
Germans,  though  not  entirely  successful,  had  not  been  with- 
out fruit.     Among  Craumer's  papers  has  been  found  a  set 
of  Thirteen  Articles  bearing  evident  traces  of  the  Conti- 
nental ideas,  and  highly  interesting  on  account  of  the  in- 
fluence it  exercised  on  the  later  formularies.     Many  of  these 
articles  are  drawn  directly  from  the  Augsburg  Confession, 
and  there  seems  no  doubt  that  they  thus  formed  an  inter- 
mediate step  between  that  Confession  and  the  FoETY-rwo 
Abtici^es  of  Edward.     These  were  drawn  up  by  Cranmer 
in  obedience  to  the  command  of  the  king  and  privy  council, 
who,  in  1551,  ordered  the  archbishop  to  "frame  a  book 
of  articles  of  religion,  for  the  preserving  and  maintaining 
peace  and  unity  of   doctrine  in  this  church,  that,  being 
finished,  they  might  be  set  forth  by  public   authority." 
Great  caro  wa.s  taken  in  their  preparation  ;   the  first  draft 
was  sent  rouud  to  the  bishops,  then  revised  by  Cranmer, 
submitted  to  Cheke  and  Cecil,  and  to  the  six  royal  chap- 
lains, and  finally  laid  before  the  council     In  1553  the 
mandate  enjoining  subscription  to  them  was  granted  by  the 
king,  but  the  articles  had  already  been  printed  in  English. 
In  the  .<iame  year  they  were  published  in  Latin,  and  ap- 
pended to  a  short  catechism  of  Christian  doctrine.     It  has 
been  much  dbsputed  whether  these  articles  were  sanctioned 
by  ConviMSition,  or  were  only  circulated  by  order  of  council ; 
on  the  whole,  the  balance  of   probability  seems  to  be  in 
favour  of  the  supposition  that  they  had  received  ecclesias- 
tical sanction  (Hardwick,  History  of  the  Articles,  106-112). 
During  the  reign  of  Mary  these  articles  were  suppressed, 
but,  on  the  accession  of   Elizabeth  and  the  elevation  of 
Parker  to  the   see   of   Canterbury,  attention  was  again 
directeil  to  the  framing  of  some  ttandard  body  of  truth. 
A  series  of  Eleven  Articles  was  drawn  up  in  1559,  and 
w.is  in  use  for  some  time ;  it  had  not,  however,  full  autho- 
rity, though  it  was  enforced  in  Ireland  \mtil   1615.     In 
1562  the  houses  of  Convocation  were  summoned,  and  Parker 
laid  before  them  a  revised  copy  of  the  Forty-Two  Articles. 
In  the  work  of  revision  he  had  been  assisted  by  Bishops 
Grindal,  Horn,  and  Fox.    The  changes  introduced  by  them 
were,  for  the  most  part,  Lutheran  in  tendency,  and  were 
probably  influenced  by  the  Wurtemberg  Confession  of  1551. 
Articles  v.,  xii,  nix,  and  xxx.  of  the  present  set  were 
newly  introduced ;  x.,  xvi.,  xix.  (part  being  transferred  to  the 
present  viL),  and  xli.  of  the  old  series  were  omitted.    Seven- 


teen other  articles  were  modified  by  partial  omission,  altera 
tion,  or  substitution.  Convocation  further  struck  out 
Articles  ixxix..  xl.,  and  xlii.:  made  considerable  alterations 
in  iiL  and  xxnii..  and  some  slight  changes  in  viii.,  rv., 
x-xiL,  x>dx.,  and  rxxiiL  A  Latin  manuscnpt  of  Parker's, 
containing  a  list  of  signatures,  might  be  supposed  to  give 
the  final  state  of  the  document,  but  it  differs  from  the 
extract  taken  in  1637  by  Laud's  order  from  the  registers, 
both  m  regard  to  the  signatures,  and  in  the  omission  of 
the  first  clause  of  Article  xx.  The  articles,  now  thirty-nine 
in  number,  were  submitted  to  the  queen,  who  is  said  to 
have  read  and  examined  them.  After  nearly  a  year's  delay 
they  were  published  in  Latin.  In  tliis  edition  the  diqmted 
clause  of  Article  sx.  is  found,  and  Article  ixix  is  wholly 
omitted.  In  the  English  version,  printed  in  the  same  year, 
the  clause  of  Article  xx.  is  wanting.  In  all  editions  after 
1571,  Article  xxix.  is  inserted,  and,  with  one  exception,  the 
same  is  true  of  the  clause  in  Article  xx.  A  law  (13  Eliz. 
c.  12)  w'as  passed  in  1571,  ordaining  that  the  clergy  "should 
subscribe  to  all  the  articles  which  only  concern  the  confes- 
sion of  a  true  Christian  faith,  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
sacraments."  Convocation  of  the  same  year  inserted 
Article  xxix.,  made  a  few  slight  changes,  added  a  list  of 
the  Apocryphal  books,  and  thus  gave  the  articles  their  pre- 
sent form.  The  only  serious  attempt  at  alterat  ion  was  made 
in  1595,  when  the  Primate,  Whitgift,  accepted  a  series  of 
articles  proposed  by  Dr  Whitaker  of  Cambridge.  These, 
generally  known  as  the  Lambeth  Articles,  were  strongly 
Calvinistic  in  tone.  They  did  not  receive  sanction,  and 
were  immediately  suppressed.  At  a  later  date  (1604)  it 
was  again  sought  to  introduce  them,  but  the  attempt  was 
unsuccessful  The  canons  of  1604  enforced  subscription, 
while  the  general  relation  of  the  articles  to  the  church  was 
defined  by  the  royal  declaration  of  1628  (now  prefixed  to 
them),  which  enjoins  the  settlement  of  disputed  points  by 
Convocation,  the  acceptation  of  the  articles  in  their  plain 
and  full  bearing,  and  the  interpretation  of  them  in  their 
literal  and  grammatical  sense. 

The  articles  are  not  intended  to  be  a  complete  system  of 
theology,  but  only  enumerate  certain  truths  of  such  primary 
importance  that  any  one  denjang  them  is  thereby  excluded 
from  the  church.  They  do  not,  however,  furnish  merely  a 
negative  test  ;  they  were  framed  not  only  for  the  avoidance 
of  diversity  of  opinion,  but  for  the  establishment  of  consent 
regarding  true  religion.  Accordingly,  they  treat  in  order 
of  the  main  points  of  theological  doctrine,  and  may  be 
classified  thus: — (1.)  Ai-ticles  l-v.,  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  ;  (2.)  Articles  vi-viii.,  the  rule  of  faith  or  sources  of 
our  knowledge  of  religious  matters  ;  (3.)  Articles  ii.-iviii., 
the  doctrines  which  concern  the  Christian  as  an  indi- 
vidual, i.e.,  sin,  redemption,  and  their  cognate  notions  ;  (4.) 
Articles  xix.-xxxix.,  the  necessary  relations  of  Christians  as 
members  of  a  religious  community,  including  the  general 
theory  of  the  church,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  sacraments. 
The  Church  of  Ireland  continued  to  use  the  Eleven  Articles 
until  1615,  when  a  more  elaborate  code  was  drawn  up  by 
Ussher.  'This,  in  1635,  was  superseded  by  the  Thirty-Nine 
Articles,  which  were  then  adopted  by  the  Irish  Church. 
The  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland  accepted  the  articles  in 
1804,  and  in  America  the  church  subscribed  to  them  in 
1801,  excluding,  however,  the  Athanasian  Creed. 

See  Abp.  Laurence,  Bnmpton  Lectures,  1804,  new  ed.  1853 ;  Lamb, 
Historical  Account  of  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles,  1836  ;  Ua/awick, 
Uistory  of  the  Articles  of  Religion,  1859. 

ARTICULATA,  the  name  given  by  Cuvier  to  his  third 
great  division  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Arihropoda  is  the 
designation  new  generally  adopted,  which  includes  the 
Crustacea,  Arachnida,  Myriapoda,  and  Insecia,  but  excludes 
the  Annelida,  which  Cuvier  ckased  viti  tlieae  among  th& 
Articulata.      See  Abthbopodx 
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THE  modern  tenn  Artillery  is  nsed  in  two  senses, — 
firstly,  to  designate  the  materiel  of  artillery,  i.e., 
the  gnns,  kc';  secondly,  the  personnel  and  organisation  by 
■which  the  power  of  this  arm  is  wielded.  The  word  itself 
is  derived  by  some  from  "  arcus,"  a  bow ;  by  others  from 
"  ars  telaria,"  signifying  bows,  arrows,  and  all  implements 
of  projectile  warfare.  The  earliest  forms  of  artillery  were 
the  "  engines  invented  by  cunning  men  to  shoot  arrows 
and  great  stones,"  of  which  we  read  in  the  Old  Testament; 
these  developed,  with  the  progress  of  military  art,  into  the 
more  elaborate  machines  used  by  the  Romans  under  the 
names  of  catapulta,  balista,  battering-ram,  (fee;  and  under 
various  forms  and  names  this  "  mechanical  artillery  "  con- 
tinued in  use,  until  the  discovery  of  a  propelling  agent  so 
powerful  as  to  supersede  all  others  and  revolutionise  both 
the  implements  and  the  art  of  wax. 

The  history  of  artillery  proper  may  be  said  to  date  from 
the  discovery  of  gunpowder.  This  is  popularly  attributed 
to  the  two  monks,  Roger  Bacon  and  Bartholdus  Schiraz, 
about  the  end  of  the  13th  century  (see  Gtjnpcsvdee)  ; 
but  there  is  ample  evidence  that  substances  of  somewhat 
similaj  composition  and  powers  had  been  known  and 
used  for  purposes  of  war  in  the  East  at  far  earlier  times. 
The  Chinese  seem  to  have  been  the  firet  discoverers  of 
explosive  compounds  as  engines  of  wax,  and  to  have  used 
them  for  several  centuries  before  the  Christian  era ;  and 
their  "  thunder  of  the  earth,"  produced  by  filling  a  huge 
bombshell  with  some  such  compoimd,  and  exploding  it 
at  the  proper  moment,  is  spoken  of  as  early  as  the  3d 
or  4th  centuries  of  our  era.  According  to  Father  Amyot, 
stone  mortars,  projecting  stone  balls,  were  used  by  them 
in  the  8th  century ;  and  although  they  welo  first  in- 
structed in  the  scientific  casting  of  cannon  by  mission- 
aries in  the  17th  century,  there  is  evidence  of  large 
cannon  and  wall  pieces  of  rough  construction  having  been 
in  use  as  early  as  the  12th  century.  The  inhabitants  of 
India  seem  to  have  possessed  fire-arma  of  some  sort  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Alexander ;  but  the  information  is  too 
meagre  to  admit  of  more  than  the  merest  speculation  as  to 
their  nature.  The  celebrated  Greek  fire,  of  which  we  have 
ample  accounts,  was  usually  in  a  liquid  form,  and  vomited 
through  long  copper  tubes,  with  which  the  bows  of  vessels 
of  war  were  provided,  or  projected  in  fire-balls,  or  by  means 
of  arrows  and  javelins  around  which  flas  was  twisted.  It 
tras  used  by  the  Romans  of  the  Eastern  empire  with  much 
effect,  especially  at  the  defences  of  Constantinople  (668-675 
and  716-718  A.D  ),  and  the  secret  of  its  manufacture  was 
preserved  with  a  superstitious  care  for  nearly  400  years ; 
but  it  afterwards  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Mahometans, 
and  was  much  used  by  them  in  their  wars  with  the  Chris- 
tians. The  Moors  first  introduced  fire-arms  in  western 
Europe ;  according  to  Cond^,  they  used  artillery  against 
Saragossa  in  1118  a.d.,  and  a  little  later  they  defended 
Kiebla  by  means  of  machines  which  threw  darts  and  stones 
through  the  agency  of  fire. 

The  application  of  gunpowder  to  projectile  warfare,  and 
the  use  of  cannon,  became  general  in  Europe  during  the 
14th  century.  Mention  is  made,  however,  of  isolated  in- 
stances of  their  employment  at  earlier  periods,  especially 
among  the  Moors.  Artillery  is  also  said  to  have  been 
used  by  Henry  IIL  of  England  during  the  rebellion  of  the 
Puke  of  Gloucester  in  1267,  and  by  the  Spaniards  against 
Cordova  in  1280  and  against  Gibraltar  in  1306.  But  it 
is  held  by  those  weU  qualified  to  judge,  that  the  first 
UDi^uestionable  testimony  of  the  employment  of  cannon  is 
in  1338  under  Edward  IIL  of  England.     The  substitution 


of  the  new  engine  for  the  old  mechanical  artillery  wm 
gradual,  and  was  not  effected  without  opposition  ;  and  in 
the  1 3th  and  early  part  of  the  1 4th  centuries,  we  still  find 
various  machines,  such  as  the  trebuchet,  onazer,  scorpioo, 
and  espringal,  whose  action  was  dependent  on  the  elasticity 
of  twisted  cords,  used  to  hurl  stones,  Greek  fiire,  ic. 

The  earliest  trace  of  an  artillery  organisation,  such  an 
now  plays  so  important  a  part  in  all  great  armies,  is  found 
in  the  middle  of  the  14th  century.  In  1344  Edward 
in.  formed  an  artillery  train  and  an  ordnance  establish- 
ment, numbering  340  men  ;  but  of  these  ordy  twelve  were 
termed  artillerymen  and  gunners,  the  remainder  consisting 
of  waggoners,  engineers,  and  artificers  of  various  kinds. 
The  ordnance  establishment  at  the  siege  of  Harfleur,  in 
1415,  included  twenty-five  master  gunners  and  fifty  "ser- 
vitour  gunners."  The  gunner  of  those  days  seems  to  have 
been  the  captain  of  the  gun,  and  to  have  had  general  charge 
of  the  guns  and  stores,  with  the  especial  duty'bf  laying 
and  firing  the  piece  in  action.  The  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, now  maintained  on  so  gigantic  a  scale,  do  not  seem 
to  have  sprung  up  till  considerably  later.  Piobert  states 
that  gun-foundries  were  established  in  France  in  1377  ; 
but  we  have  no  trace  of  them  in  Germany  tiU  1440  and 
record  of  them  is  wanting  in  England  until  1521. 

The  guns  of  the  14th  century  were  of  the  rudest  make, 
cumbrous  and  inefficient,  and  though  an  advance  on  the 
earlier  machines,  and  useful  in  sieges,  still  played  but  bttle 
part  in  battles.  Whether  Edward  IIL  used  them  at  Creci 
or  not  (a  point  which  has  been  much  debated),  it  may  safely 
be  affirmed  that  they  had  but  little  to  do  with  the  result 
of  that  day.  Progress,  however,  began  to  show  itself  in 
the  15th  century ;  the  "  bombards  "  were  replaced  by  brass 
guns,  and  the  cumbrous  beds,  upon  which  the  earlier 
ordnance  were  transported,  gave  way  to  rude  artillery- 
carriages  on  wheels ;  and  iron  was  substituted  for  stone  in 
the  manufacture  of  projectiles.  The  first  step  towards  a 
bfetter  organisation  and  some  tactical  system  appears  to 
have  been  made  towards  the  end  of  the  15th  century  by 
Charles  YIIL  of  France,  who  used  a  numerous  artillery  in 
his  Italian  campaigns ;  and  Louis  5XL  largely  owed  his 
successes  in  Italy  to  this  arm.  Francis  I.  still  further 
increased  its  mobility,  adopting  a  lighter  construction  for 
field-guns,  and  having  them  drawn  by  the  best  description 
of  horses;  and  in  the  defeat  of  the  Swiss  in  1515,  "the 
French  artillery  played  a  new  and  distinguished  part,  not 
only  by  protecting  the  centre  of  the  army  from  the  charges 
of  the  Swiss  phalanxes,  and  causing  them  excessive  loss, 
but  also  by  rapidly  taking  up  such  positions  from  time  to 
time  during  the  battle  as  enabled  the  guns  to  play  upon  the 
flanks  of  the  attacking  columns."^  In  England  also  con- 
siderable attention  was  bestowed  on  ordnance  matters  during 
this  period,  though  tie  progress  was  not  so  great.  In 
1456  it  is  stated  that  a  commission  was  issued  to  John 
Judd.  as  master-general  of  the  ordnance;  and  in  1483 
(Richard  III.),  Rauf  Bigod  was  appointed  master  of  the 
ordnance,  an  office  which  continued  down  to  1652.  These 
early  masters  of  the  ordnance  personally  commanded  the 
artillery  in  expeditions  and  wars,  besides  being  responsible 
for  the  general  administration  of  the  personnel  and  materiel 
of  such  artillery  as  then  existed.  Henry  VII.  and  Henry 
VIII.  did  much  to  advance  the  progress  of  artillery.  Tar- 
taglia  ^  gives  tables  of  the  difi'erent  cannon  in  use  about 
this  time.  The  heavy  pieces,  i.e.,  culverins,  it,  were 
drawn  by  oxen,  and  corresponded  to  those  now  in  use  for 

^  Ohsm-afians  on  Fire-Arms,  Cbe?Tiey.  1  S52. 
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riege  or  position  purposes,  while  the  field  guns  appear  to 
have  been  the  2,  4,  CJ,  and  8  pounders, —  falcons,  fakcmett, 
and  sakeri.  No  permanent  artillery  trains  existed  at  this 
time ;  the  personntl  was  obtained  by  withdrawing  gunners 
from  garrisons,  and  supplementing  them  with  men  hired 
for  the  occasion,  and  the  cattle  required  for  transport  were 
also  hired.  The  artillery  train  on  service  included  the 
ammunition  waggons,  pontoons,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
artificers,  besides  the  men  actually  required  to  serve  the 
gun,  corresponding  nearly  to  the  artillery  park  of  the 
present  day,  and  had  its  position  assigned  in  camp  and  on 
the  march.  "  On  the  march  the  train  was  preceded  by  an 
advanced  guard  of  light  cavalry  to  protect  it.  The  first 
portion  of  this  troop  carried  hatchets  and  saws;  the  second, 
instruments  and  implements  for  the  construction  of  ma- 
chines ;  the  third,  sledge-hammers,  iron  wedges,  and  pick- 
axes ;  finally,  the  last  were  provided  with  pioneers'  imple- 
ments. After  these  came  carriages  loadfid  with  guns, 
capstans,  levers,  and  other  like  machines ;  these  were 
followed  by  the  light  pieces,  by  the  heavy  siege  guns,  by 
ammunition  waggons,  by  pontoons  and  the  necessary  men 
for  them,  by  the  artillery  artificers,  and,  lastly,  by  the 
baggage."' 

The  1 6th  century  was  not  marked  by  any  great  advance 
in  artillery  science,  though  the  number  of  guns  which 
accompanied  an  army  had  increased  considerably — as  many 
as  1600  gunners,  cannoneers,  armourers,  and  clerks  of  the 
ordnance,  being  attached  to  Lord  Mountjoy's  army  in 
IrSland  in  1599.  The  artillery  tactics  were  simple  ;  the 
guns  usually  deployed  in  advance  of  the  troops  and  fired  a 
few  rounds,  but  from  their  want  of  mobility  could  neither 
accompany  an  advance  nor  protect  a  retreat,  and  were 
generally  captured  on  the  first  advance  of  the  enemy. 
Greater  progress,  however,  was  made  in  the  attack  and 
defence  of  fortresses  by  artillery.  Vertical  fire  was  used  to 
a  considerable  extent,  and  seems  to  have  been  conducted 
by  artificers  while  the  "  cannoneers"  served  the  guns.  In 
England  but  little  advance  was  made  even  in  the  17th 
century,  and  the  commencement  of  the  Great  Rebellion 
found  the  artUlery  of  England  in  a  very  feeble  and 
backward  state.  Two  books  by  artiller>Tnen  of  those 
days-  give  us  much  information  on  its  condition,  and  a 
very  complete  account  of  the  "  Field  Artillery  of  the  Great 
Rebellion  "  is  furnished  by  Captain  H.  W.  L.  Hime,  R.A.' 
The  guns  chiefly  used  were  the  light  pieces  known  as 
"minion,"  "saker,"  and  "demi-culverin,"  i.e.,  3-pounder, 
5-pounder,  and  9-pounder  respectively.  The  heavier  pieces 
■cing  used  in  sieges  and  garrisons,  and  ranging  from  the 
'whole  culverin,"  or  1 5-pounder,  to  the  "  Canon  Royall,"  or 
63-pounder.  The  carriages  were  cumbrous.  "  They  were 
:ormed  of  two  large  cheeks  or  brackets,  whose  general 
outline  was  much  the  same  as  the  brackets  of  our  own 
bracket-trails,  connected  together  by  four  transoms."  The 
transport  of  the  ammunition  was  in  carts  or  wheelbarrows, 
or  on  men's  backs.  The  gunners  walked  beside  the  gun, 
and,  as  in  later  times,  their  pace  was  a  measure  of  the 
mobility  of  the  field  artillery.  Cartridges,  when  used,  were 
made  of  paper  or  canvas,  but  an  iron  ladle  was  preferred. 
The  following  words  of  command  show  the  gun-driil  of 
those  days: — 


1.  Put  b&ck  yonr  piece. 

2.  Order  your  piece  to  load. 

3.  Search  your  piece. 
*■  ^J^o^E"  your  piece. 

5.  Fill  your  ladlo. 

6.  Put  in  your  powder. 

7.  Empty  your  ladle. 


8.  Put  np  your  powder. 

9.  Thrust  home  your  wad. 

10.  Regard  your  shot. 

11.  Put  home  your  shot  gently. 

12.  Thnist  home  your  last  wad 

with  three  strokes. 

13.  Gauge  your  piece. , 


'  Owen's  .Vodem  Artillfry. 

•  Th(  Gunner,  by  Robert  Norton,  one  of  Hi.i  Majesty's  gnnnere  and 
•npneera,  1628;  The  Ovnner'a  OUuse,  by  William  Eldred,  maator- 
jfunrer  of  Dover  Castle,  1948. 

•  Pr<ic4tdingt  (ff  Oui  Royal  ArlilUry  ItutUution.  ToL  ti 


As  to  the  draught,  twenty-three  horses  were  required  for 
a  cannon  on  good  ground,  fifteen  or  seventeen  for  tho 
demi-cannon,  and  nine  for  a  culverin.  The  proportion  of 
guns  to  men  was  1  per  1000.  The  artillery  general  was  a 
greater  man  in  those  days  than  in  more  modern  times,  as 
we  find  that  "  the  generall  of  the  artillery  hath  alwayes 
a  part  of  the  charge,  and  when  the  chief  generall  is  absent, 
he  is  to  command  all  the  army."  The  "  gentlemen  of  the 
artillery  "  seem  to  answer  to  our  present  majors,  and  the 
duties  of  the  "  gunners"  were  much  the  same  as  those  now 
performed  by  lieutenants.  In  the  Scotch  invasion  of  1640, 
leather  guns  were  used  with  efi'ect  against  the  English  in 
the  passage  of  the  Scots  ever  the  river  Tyne.  When 
Charles  I.  took  the  field  in  1642,  the  earl  of  Peterborough, 
as  parliamentary  general  of  artillery,  had  a  large  train 
under  his  orders,  but  such  was  its  want  of  moljility,  that  ha 
was  obliged  to  leave  his  guns  behind  him  for  a  time.  It 
came  up,  however,  at  last,  and  was  used  at  the  battle  of 
Edgehill,  23d  October  1642.  In  1643,  at  Braddoch  Doun, 
an  instance  occurred  of  the  use  of  field  artillery  first  masked 
by  cavalry  ;  and  at  Roundway  Lord  Wilmot  handled  his 
guns  so  well  that  he  prepared  the  way  for  his  cavalry,  and 
finally  was  able  to  seize  the  enemy's  guns  and  turn  them 
against  him.  At  other  affairs,  however,-  the  artillery  seems 
to  have  been  comparatively  useless,  and  the  presence  of 
twenty-five  guns  on  the  Royalist  side  at  Marston  Moor 
was  neutralised  by  Cromwell's  flank  attack  ;  and  in  no 
battles  of  this  war  did  the  artillery  assume  the  importance 
it  had  already  attained  on  the  Continent 

The  first  half  of  this  century  forms  an  era  in  ths 
history  of  this  arm  in  Europe.  Henry  IV.  of  France  was 
among  the  first  to  recognise  its  coming  importance,  and 
occupied  himself  diligently  with  improving  it.  His  minister. 
Sully,  was  named  master-general,  and  during  the  last  ten 
years  of  his  reign  (1600-1610),  he  may  be  said  to  have 
created  an  artillery.  More  than  400  guns  were  turned  out, 
including  a  number  of  field-pieces.  Maurice  of  Nassau 
also  helped  to  develop  the  use  of  this  arm.  But  it  was 
under  the  great  Swedish  warrior  Gustavus  Adolphus  that  Oustainu 
artillery  first  began  to  take  its  true  position  on  the  battle- Adolphus 
field.  Recognising  the  necessity  for  the  mobility  of  field 
artillery,  he  introduced  "Kalter"  guns,  "consisting  of  a  thin 
cylinder  of  beaten  copper  screwed  into  a  brass  breech, 
whose  chamber  was  strengthened  by  four  tands  of  iron, 
the  tube  itself  being  covered  with  layers  of  mastic,  over 
which  cords  were  rolled  firmly  round  its  whole  length  and 
equalised  by  a  layer  of  plaster,  a  coating  of  leather,  boiled 
and  varnished,  completing  the  piece."*  This  primitive 
field  artillery  was  drawn  and  served  by  two  men,  and  was 
first  used  in  his  Polish  war.  The  guns  could  naturally 
bear  but  a  small  charge ;  the  great  point  gained  was  mobi- 
lity, all  guns  heavier  than  12-pounders  being  separated 
from  field  artillery.  In  his  German  campaigns  he  used  iron 
4-pounder  guns,  weighing  about  5 J  cwt,  and  drawn  by  two 
horses.  Rapidity  of  fire  was  obtained  by  the  use  of  car- 
tridges instead  of  the  old  method  of  ladling  the  powder. 
Gustavus  attached  two  of  these  guns  to  each  regiment,  and 
placed  them  undfer  the  orders  of  the  colonel  Gustavus 
Adolphus  may  therefore  be  said  to  be  the  father  of  the 
battalion  system  of  guns, — a  system  which  had  its  advantages 
in  those  days  of  imperfect  organisation,  but,  hke  many 
other  things,  was  carried  down  to  a  late  date  when  the 
necessity  for  the  system  had  entirely  disappeared.  But  he 
also  appreciated  the  value  of  concentration  of  fire,  and 
frequently  massed  his  guns  in  strong  batteries  at  the  centre 
and  flanks.  He  appears  to  have  been  fully  alive  to  the 
necessity  of  having  both  a  heavy  and  light  artillery,  and  it 
was  his  practice   to  retire  his  heavy  guns,  protecting  a 

•  Cbaaney'i  ObHrvUiont  on  f\rt-ArtKt,  1861. 
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retreat  by  the  field  artillery.  It  was  in  the  celebrated 
Thirty  Years'  War  that  his  artillery  showed  the.  advan- 
tages which  it  could  win  when  handled  properly.  The 
artillery  of  the  Imperialists  was  as  cumbrous  as  that  of  their 
Swedish  adversaries  was  mobile.  Tilly's  guns  were  chiefly 
24-pounders,  each  requiring  twenty  transport  horses  and 
twelve  horses  for  the  waggons,  while  the  service  of  the  guns 
was  primitive  and  defective,  and  they  could  hardly  even  be 
moved  during  the  course  of  an  action.  The  first  battle  of 
Leipsic  was  fought  the  7th  September  1631,  between  the 
allied  Swedes  and  Saxons  under  Gustavus  Adolphus  and 
the  Imperialists  under  Tilly.  The  Imperialist  artillery 
was  badly  disposed  on  a  range  of  hills  in  rear  of  their 
position,  so  that  any  forward  movement  would  effectually 
mask  .the  fire  of  the  guns.  Gustavus,  on  the  other  hand, 
advanced  his  guna  more,  and  covered  his  front  with  100 
guns,  which  he  was  able  to  use  with  considerable  effect.. 
The  next  action  in  which  the  use  of  the  artillery  is  remark- 
able was  the  passage  of  the  Lech,  a  tributary  of  the 
Danube.  Tilly  had  taken  up  a  position  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river  between  Augsburg  and  Rain,  and  awaited 
attack.  On  the  night  of  the  3d  April  1632  the  Swedish 
army  threw  up  earth-works,  upon  which  were  mounted 
seventy-two  pieces  of  artUlery.  Gusta\iis,  taking  advantage 
of  the  re-entering  bend  of  the  river,  brought  such  a  con- 
verging fire  upon  the  Imperialists  that  he  forced  them  to 
retire  and  gained  the  passage  of  the  stream.  At  the  battle 
of  Liitzen,  6th  November  1632,  Wallenstein  had  taken 
advantage  of  certain  eminences  and  rising  ground  in  his 
position  to  post  his  guns  in  batteries  of  from  four  to 
fourteen  pieces,  while  Gustavus  placed  powerful  batteries 
on  the  wings  and  centre  of  his  Hne.  The  battle  closed 
the  glorious  career  of  this  great  warrior,  who  was  struck 
down  in  the  hour  of  victory.  During  his  life  he  had 
done  much  to  forward  the  science  of  artillery.  He  had 
increased  its  mobihty  and  rapidity  of  fire,  and  raised  the 
proportion  of  guns  to  over  six  per  1000  men  ;  and  though 
he  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  originator  of  the  battalion 
system,  with  its  attendant  evils  of  dispersion  of  guns,  he 
checked  this  evil  by  keeping  in  hand  a  considerable  re- 
serve. 

Furtherprogress  was  made  in  construction  and  organisation 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  century.  In  England  the 
laboratory  at  Woolwich  was  established  in  1672,  and  a 
great  reorganisation  of  the  artillery  took  place  in  1682 
under  the  master-general.  Lord  Dartmouth.  About  that 
time  we  read,  that  at  the  Hounslow  camp  "brass  3-pounders, 
under  gentlemen  of  the  ordnance,  were  escorted  to  their 
places  by  the  grenadiers  of  the  various  regiments,"  an 
example  of  the  tactical  system  of  "battalion  guns''  already 
spoken  of.  The  train  of  artillery  with  which  James  II.  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  invasion  of  1688  was  a  considerable  one ; 
details  of  it  will  be  found  at  page  53  of  Duncan's  History 
of  the  Royal  Artillery.  William  IIL  (1689)  introduced 
foreign  artillery,  and  undertook  the  reorganisation  of  the 
versonnel.  He  formed  the  first  regimental  establishment. 
Howitzers,  mortars,  and  hand-grenades  were  introduced 
during  this  period,  being  used  principally  by  the  Dutch 
and  English.  In  France  the  improvements  vinder  Louis 
XIV.  seem  to  have  been  made  chiefly  in  siege  artillery. 
Heavy  guns  of  position  were  much  used,  and  there  appears 
to  have  been  a  disposition  to  regard  batteries  of  this  kind, 
covered  by  epaulements,  as  in  field  fortifications,  as  the 
natural  role  of  artUlery.  Louis  XIV.,  however,  was  the 
first  to  give  a  permanent  foundation  to  the  new  arm.  In 
1671  he  raised  a  regiment  of  royal  fusiliers  as  artillerymen, 
composed  of  gunners  and  workmen.  Schools  of  instruction 
were  established,  and  the  arm  recognised  as  a  special  branch. 
Improvements  were  also  effected  in  the  materiel.  The 
calibres  were  reduced  in  number  and  made  uniform,  and 


those  tnen  adopted  have  remained  unaltered  up  to  the 
present  day,  some  having  been  rifled.  Carriages  were 
improved.  "  Siege  and  field  carriages  had  hea^-y  bracket- 
trails,  but  were  provided  with  limbers  having  a  straight 
pintail  on  the  top,  like  an  old  service  siege  Limber.'"  Plat- 
form waggons  were  used  to  transport  guns ;  wroughi-iron 
field  carriages  and  mortar  carriages  were  used  ;  and  the 
carriage  for  coast  batteries  was  little  dissimilar  to  the 
standing  gun-carriage  of  the  present  day. 

The  18th  century  was  fruitful  in  artillery  progress.     In 
England  it  saw  the  Royal  Regiment  of  Artillery  permanently 
established,  and  rapid  strides  made  on  the  Continent  in 
every  branch  of  the  arm.     The  Duke  of  Marlborough  was 
appointed  master-general  of  the  ordnance  on  the  accession 
of  Queen  Anne,  in    1702,  and  in  the  same  year  war  was 
declared  with  Germany  and  the  States-General.     We  have 
but  scanty  record  of  the  handling  of  his  artillery  by  this 
great  general ;  but  at  Blenheim  it  is  said  a  strong  battery, 
posted .  on  the  allied  right  wing,  greatly  assisted  by  its 
enfilade  fire  ;  and  at  ilalplaquet,   Marlborough  deployed 
forty  guns  in   the  centre  of  his  position.     Hie  artdlery 
trains  were   considerably   increased.       In   1706   forty-six 
guns  and  sixty  mortars  formed  the  artillery  of  a  force  of 
11,000  men,  the  mortars  being  used  mounted  upon  travel- 
ling carriages.     The  history  of  the   "  Royal  Regiment  of 
Artillery"  commences  from  the  26th  May  1716,  when  the 
artillery  which  had  so  long  existed  was  formed  into  two 
permanent  companies  of  Royal  Artillery.     In    1727  the 
organisation  was  expanded  into  four  complete  companies, 
commanded  by  a  colonel,  lieut. -colonel,  and  a  major,  and 
in    1740  two  more  companies  were  added.     A  company 
consisted  of  5  officers,  4  fire- workers,  18  non-commissioned 
officers  and  bombardiers,  30  gunners  and  cadet  gunners, 
48  matrosses  and  cadet  matrosses,  and  2  drummers.     Albert 
Borgard  was  the  first  colonel   By  birth  a  Dane,  he  served  first 
in  the  Danish  army  and  afterwards  in  the  Prussian  service, 
and  subsequently  entered  that  of  England.    He  was  adjutant 
of  the  short-lived  regiment  formed  by  William  IIL,  and  died 
in  1751  at  the  age  of  92.     In   1741   the  Royal  Military 
Academy  was  instituted  at  Woolwich  for  the  instruction  of 
cadets,  and  of  officers  and  men  of  the  artillery.     The  cadets 
were  accommodated  in  buildings  at  the  Warren,  and  it  was 
not  till  1806  that  the  new  academy  was  opened  at  the  foot 
of  Shooter's  HilL     In   1748  a  company   of  Royal   Artil- 
lery weat  to  the  East  Indies  and  took  part  in  the  siege 
of  Pondicherrj-,  subsequently  forming  the  nucleus  of  the 
Indian    artilleries.      In    1755  four   additional   companies 
were  raised  for  service  in  the  East  Indies,  and  in  1757  the 
regiment  had  increased  to  twenty-four  companies.     A  Royal 
Irish    Artillery    corps   was  also  formed,   which  gradually 
increased  from  a  small   nucleus  to  a  strength  of  twenty 
companies,  and  was  amalgamated  with  the  Royal  Artillery 
in  1801.     About  this  period  (the  middle  of  16th  century) 
the  guns  in  use   consisted  of    24-pounders,    12-pouuder3, 
6-pounders,  and  3-pounders.     The  guns  were  divided  into 
brigades,  corresponding  to  the  present  batteries,  of  four, 
five,  and  six  guns  respectively,  and  began  to  be  separated 
into  "  heavy  "  and  "  light  "  brigades.     Each  field  gun  was 
drawn  by  four  horses,  the  two  leaders  being  ridden  by 
artillerymen,  and  had  100  rounds  of  shot  and  30  rounds 
of  grape.     Three  companies  of  the  Royal  Artillery  took 
part  in  the  battle  of  Minden  in  1759,  and  were  handled 
with  great  success  ;  and  even  in  those  days  the  English 
artillery  won  praise  from  foreign  critics.     Decker  says,* 
"  The  English  artillery  was  distinguished  by  its  lightness, 
its  elegance,  and  the  good  quality  of  its  materials.  .  In  the 
battle  of  Marburg  (1760),  although  the  English  artillery 
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was  not  horsed,  it  followed  Lord  Granby's  caTjJrr  at  a 
trot,  and  was  always  ready  to  engage."  "  The  English 
artillery,"  says  Tempelhof,  "  could  not  have  been  better 
served ;  it  followed  the  enemy  with  such  vivacity,  and 
maintained  its  fire  so  well,  that  it  was  impossible  for  the 
latter  to  ro-form."  In  the  great  blockade  and  siege  of  Gib- 
raltar (1779-83),  the  gallantry  and  devotion  of  the  garri- 
son artillery  were  conspicuous. 

Before  passing  on  to  the  era  formed  by  the  great  war 
against  Napoleon,  it  is  necessary  to  trace  the  progress 
made  by  this  arm  on  the  Continent. 

The  Prussian  artillery  was  Tery  backward  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century.  In  1683  the  Brandenburg  (Prussian) 
artillery  numbered  only  300  men ;  and  at  the  death  of 
Frederick-William  I.,  in  17-10,  there  was  only  one  battalion 
of  field  artillery  of  six-  companies,  and  one  of  garrison 
artillery  of  four  companies.  Nor  did  Frederick  the  Great 
at  first  place  much  value  upon  its  services.  But  experi- 
ence soon  convinced  him  of  the  necessity  for  creating  an 
efficient  and  mobile  field  artillery.  His  first  efi'orts  in 
this  direction  were  not  successful ;  and  though  the  Prussian 
artillery  contributed  much  to  Frederick's  victorj' at  Rossbach, 
it  was  usually  no  match  for  the  excellent  and  well-handled 
Austrian  artillery.  But  the  gradual  destruction  of  his 
veteran  infantry  obliged  him  to  devote  more  attention  to 
this  arm  ;  he  considerably  raised  the  proportion  of  guns, 
and  in  1759  he  formed  the  first  horse  artillery,  consisting 
of  a  battery  of  ten  light  6-ponnders  (afterwards  changed  to 
six  G-pounders)  and  two  7-pounder  howitzers.  Frederick 
placed  great  value  on  howitzers,  and  made  much  use  of 
them  against  entrenched  positions,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  after  experiments  on  a  large  scale,  ordered  forty  heavy 
howitzers  to  be  attached  to  each  army  corps.  Frederick 
seems  to  have  made  the  mistake  during  the  Seven  Years' 
War  of  trying  to  bring  heavy  artillery  into  the  field,  instead 
of  trying  to  lighten  his  artillery  generally.  But  he  gave  a 
great  impetus  to  the  progress  of  artillery.  He  raised  the 
proportion  of  guns  from  2^  and  3  per  1000  men  in  the 
Silesian  wars  to  6  or  6  per  1000  at  the  end  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War.  He  created  a  horse  artillery  which  in  rapidity 
of  movement  could  rival  oevalry ;  and  commencol  the 
formation  of  a  real  field  artillery  by  the  adoption  of  a 
number  of  light  pieces  and  howitzers,  while  the  heavier 
guns  were  relegated  to  parks  for  siege  and  position  purposes. 
And  his  wars  brought  forward  three  important  tactical  prin- 
ciples in  the  emplojTnent  of  artillery, — the  establishment 
of  smaller  batteries  at  important  points  in  the  line  of  battle 
in  lieu  of  the  old  formations  at  the  centre  and  flanks, 
opening  the  battle  and  protecting  the  deployment  of  columns 
by  light  guns,  and  changing  the  position  of  batteries  accord- 
ing to  the  course  of  the  action. 

Russia  and  Austria,  though  they  produced  no  great 
military  leader  like  Frederick,  were  ahead  of  Prussia  in  the 
development  of  this  particular  arm.  In  Russia  its  import- 
ance had  always  been  recognised,  and  large  numbers  of  guns 
employed,  while  each  dragoon  regiment  had  three  "  licornes" 
or  howitzers  attached,  with  mounted  gunners,  forming  a 
species  of  horse  artillery.  In  Austria,  though  the  tactical 
employment  of  the  artillery  was  often  defective,  its  general 
excellence  was  pre-eminent,  and  it  was  ably  organised 
under  Prince  Lichtenstein,  the  chief  of  artillery.  But  it 
wad  in  France  that  the  experience  of  Frederick's  wars  was 
best  utilised,  and  the  great  strides  to  a  more  perfect  system 
were  made.  At  the  commencement  of  the  century  French 
artillery  had  made  but  Mttle  progress.  The  carriages  and 
waggons  were  driven,  by  waggoners  on  foot,  and  on  the 
field  of  battle  the  guns  were  dragged  about  by  ropes  or 
remained  stationary.  Hollow  projectiles  had  made  their 
appearance,  and  lead  tarred  balls  arranged  round  an  ftria  and 
kept  together  by  a,  net,  and  termed  grape,  were  employed. 


But  the  ammunition  generally  wac  of  a  rough  and  primitive 
description.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  century  some 
improvements  were  made.  Field  guns  and  carriages  were 
lightened,  and  the  guns  separated  into  brigades.  Siege 
cartridges  were  introduced,  the  ladle  being  abolished,  and 
shot  with  wooden  bottoms  or  sabots  invented.  But  it  was 
under  General  Gribeauv:il,  in  17C5,  that  the  great  reforms 
in  the  French  artillery  were  commenced.  This  oflScer  had 
been  sent  to  Austria  during  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and 
had  held  an  artillery  command  under  Prince  Lichtenstein. 
Struck  with  the  improvements  effected  in  Austria,  he  strove, 
on  his  return,  to  build  up  a  complete  system  both  of  per- 
sonnel and  materiel,  creating  a  distinct  mxUerid  for  field, 
siege,  garrison,  and  coast  artillery.  Alive  to  the  vital 
importance  of  mobility  for  field  artillery,  he  dismissed  from 
the  park  all  pieces  of  greater  calibre  than  1 2-pounders  ;  and 
reduced  the  length  (necessary  for  the  service  of  guns  in 
embrasures  and  behind  parapets)  and  weight  of  thoso 
retained.  He  also  reduced  the  charge  and  the  windage. 
His  reforms  were  resisted,  and  for  a  tune  successfully;  but 
in  1776  he  became  first  inspector-general  of  artillery,  and 
was  able  to  carry  through  the  improvements  which  will 
ever  cause  his  name  to  be  celebrated.  For  many  years 
artillery  had  been  separated  into  regimental  or  battalion 
guns,  artillery  of  position,  garrison,  and  siege  artillery, 
the  position  guns  being  distributed  in  large  batteries  on 
the  flanks  or  in  front  of  a  position,  and  the  siege  artillery 
collected  in  a  park  or  train.  The  field  artillery  of  the  new 
system  included  4-pounder  regimental  guns,  and  for  the 
park  8  and  12  pounders,  with  6-inch  ho^vitzo^s.  The  am- 
munition was  improved  by  the  introduction  of  "  case  "  or 
canisters  of  sheet-iron  holding  cast-iron  balls,  the  old  grape 
and  case  being  abolished. 

The  carriages  were  constructed  on  a  uniform  model, 
strengthened  with  iron,  the  Umber-wheels  heightened,  and 
the  draught  diminished.  Iron  axletrees  werd  introduced, 
straight  pintails  on  the  top  of  the  limbers,  and  poles  took 
the  place  of  shafts.  Boxes  on  the  carriage  held  part  of  the 
ammunition.  Travelling  trunnion  poles  were  introduced. 
The  horses  were  harnessed  in  pairs,  instead  of  in  file  aa 
formerly,  and  the  prolong  of  rope  was  introduced  to  unite 
the  trail  of  the  gun  and  the  limber  in  slow  retiring  move- 
ments. A  new  ammunition  waggon,  carrying  fixed  ammu- 
nition, was  also  invented.  The  service  of  the  guns  was 
improved  by  the  introduction  of  cross-headed  elevating 
screws  and  tangent  scales, — the  later  experiments  exploding 
the  old  false  ideas  with  regard  to  the  absolute  flatness  of 
the  path  of  a  projectile.  The  manner  in  which  the  teams 
were  driven  remained  much  the  same  :  but  the  bricole  was 
introduced,  a  collar  with  rope  and  hook,  to  which  the  gun- 
ners and  foot  soldiers  harnessed  themselves.  For  siege  and 
garrison  service  Gribcauval  adopted  the  16-pounder  and 
12-pounder  guns,  8-inch  howitzer,  and  10-inch  mortar; 
the  12,  10,  and  Scinch  gomer  mortars  being  introduced  in 
1785.  Siege  only  differed  from  field  carriages  in  having 
shafts  in  lieu  of  poles.  Gribeauval  introduced  for  garrison 
service  a  carriage  with  "vhccls  in  front  and  a  truck  in  rear, 
while  for  coast  service  traversing  platforms  were  adopted, 
having  a  bolt  in  front  and  a  truck  in  rear  running  upon  a 
circular  racer.  The  gi-eat  step  made  was  in  a  uniform  con- 
struction being  adopted  for  all  materiel,  and  the  parts  sus- 
ceptible made  interchangeable. 

In  1765  the  personnel  of  the  French  artillery  was  reor- 
ganised. ■  The  field  artillery  with  an  army  was  divided 
into  regimental  guns  and  corps  or  reserve  artillery.  This 
latter  portion  was  subdivided  into  divisions  of  eight  guns 
of  the  same  calibre.  A  company  of  artillery  was  also 
attached  to  each  brigade  of  four  battalions.  The  battery 
or  division  was  thus  made  the  tactical  unit,  with  guns, 
munitions,  and  gunners  complete,  tho  horses  and  drivers 
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being  acs*'";*  at  a  later  da^e.  The  French  horse  artillery 
dates  from  IT91.  Horsemen  and  gunners  were  combined, 
each  class  learning  the  work  of  the  other.  Companies  were 
attached  to  a  battery  of  six  guns  ;  and  in  1793,  when  the 
divisional  organisation  was  adepted,  artillery  was  attached 
to  divisions  in  proportionate  strength,  and  regimental  guns 
were  abandoned  and  entirely  suppressed  by  Napoleon  in 
1796.  The  reforms  of  Gribeauval  bore  fruit  in  the  wars 
of  the  republic.  Th^  tables  of  construction  which  had  been 
drawn  up  secured  a  uniformity  of  manufacture;  the  re- 
duction of  the  weight  of  the  gun  gave  mobility  to  the  field 
artillery,  and  enabled  it  to  be  used  with  the  greatest  effect 
in  the  new  tactics  which  Napoleon  introduced  ;  and  the 
last  step  in  the  complete  organisation  of  field  artillery  was 
made  in  1800,  when  the  establishment  of  a  driver  corps  of 
soldiers  put  an  end  to  the  old  system  of  horsing  by  con- 
tract. 

At  the  commencement  of  our  wars  on  the  Continent  in 

1793,  the  British  artillery  was  in  anything  but  an  efficient 
condition.  The  guns  were  dispersed  among  the  infantry, 
they  were  horsed  in  single  train,  the  ammunition  was 
packed  in  rough  deal  boxes,  the  ammunition  waggons 
ivere  cumbrous  and  ill-constructed,  the  drivers  were  mere 
carters  on  foot  with  long  whips,  and  the  whole  equipment 
was  scarcely  able  to  break  from  a  foot  pace.^  Prior  to 
the  Peninsular  war,  however,  the  exertions  of  an  able 
officer.  Major  Spearman,  had  done  much  to  bring  about 
an  improved  state  of  things.  Horse  artillery  had  been 
'jitroduced  in   1793,  and   the  driver  corps  established  in 

1794.  The  battalion  or  regimental  guns  were  abolished 
in  1802, 'and  field  batteries  or  "  brigades  "  of  six  guns  were 
formed,  horse  artdlery  batteries  being  styled  troops.  Mili- 
tary drivers  were  introduced,  the  horses  teamed  in  pairs, 
the  .drivers  being  mounted  on  the  off-horses,  while  eight 
gunners  were  carried  on  the  Limbers  and  waggons.  The 
equipment  was  lightened  and  simplified,  the  ammunition 
was  properly  packed,  and  a  correct  system  of  manoeuvrss 
•ras  introduced.  The  invention  of  shrapnel  shell  by  Major 
Shrapnel  in  1803,  and  the  transformation  of  the  rocket 
from  a  mere  signal  to  a  destructive  engine  by  Sir  W.  Con- 
greve  in  1806,  also  added  to  artillery  power. 

The  c6mposition  of  a  troop  of  horse  artillery  from  1805 
to  1807  was  about  as  follows  : — 


Horse  Ar- 
tillery . 

Driver 
Corps  . 

■-    '■■■■                          '■■     - 
Men. 

,Aiilmal<. 

Car- 
riages. 

Officers. 

N.C. 
Offlcera 

Onn- 

nera. 

Drivers. 

Artia- 
cera. 

6 

1    . 

1 

14 

1 

85 

60 

20 

3 

164  horees 
38  mUes 
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The  composition  of  a  field  "  brigade  "  between  1808  and 
1816  was  as  follows: — • 


Companyof 
Artillery 
J>-iver 
■      Oorps   . 

Uen. 

Animals. 

Car- 
riages. 

Officer*. 

N.C. 
Office  re. 

Gun- 

nera. 

Drivers. 

Arti- 
ficers. 

6 

17 
S 

123 

98 

10 

160  horses 
10  males 
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The  troops  of  horse  artillery  were  armed  with  five  guns 
'6  or  9  pounders)  and  one  oj-inch  howitzer.  The  field 
biigadea  were  likewise  armed  with  five  guns  and  one  how- 

*  Britiih  Gunner. 


itzer,  the  guns  ranging  from  Lght  6-pounder3  to  1 2-ponndeT8. 
At  Waterloo  there  were  four  different  armaments  for 
field  brigades.  The  "  driver  corps,"  raised  in  1794,  con- 
sisted of  a  few  subaltern  officers,  with  non-commissioned 
officers,  artificers,  drivers,  and  horses.  The  corps  wa« 
divided  into  troops,  the  addition  of  one  of  which  to  a  com- 
pany of  foot  artiUery  converted  it  into  a  field  "  brigade." 
The  horse  artillery  possessed  both  drivers  and  horses,  and 
required  very  limited  assistance  from  the  driver  corps. 

Although  the  British  artillery  distinguished  itself  on 
many  occasions  during  the  Peninsular  war''  and  at  Waters 
loo,  and  French  officers  were  loud  in  its  praise,  the  field 
artiUery  still  suffered  from  the  great  evil,  want  of  mobility. 
Matters,  however,  had  somewhat  improved  by  the  end  of 
the  war.  '  Great  augmentations  had  also  taken  place  dur- 
ing the  war,  and  in  1815  the  Eoyal  Artillery  numbered 
23,085  of  aU  ranks.  After  the  peace  it  was  again  reduced 
and  horse  artiUery  troops  and  field  brigades  were  placec 
on  a  skeleton  establishment  of  two  guns  each.  In  1822 
the  driver  corps  was  abolished,  and  the  men  and  horses 
distributed  among  the  field  battalions,  men  being  enlisted 
as  "  gunners  and  drivers."  This  system  did  not  work  well, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  finding  men  who  could  combine 
such  dissimilar  dutiei.  During  the  Peninsular  war  field 
guns  and  waggons  wei:e  drawn  by  six  and  four  horses 
respectively  ;  but  in  1820  a  committee  recommended  eight 
horses  for  heavy  field  guns,  and  six  for  light  guns  and 
waggons  ;  and  after  considerable  opposition  this  was  ulti- 
mately adopted.  For  some  years  the  artillery,  in  common 
with  the  other  branches  of  the  British  army,  was  kept 
down  to  the  lowest  state,  but  in  1848  the  troops  of  horse 
artillery  were  increased  to  four  pieces,  and  in  1852  they 
a.n.d  the  field  batteries  were  raised  to  six  guns.  The  field 
and  horse  artiUery  was  increased  to  twenty  batteries,  giv- 
ing a  total  of  120  guns.  Shortly  before  the  Crimean  war 
a  further  increase  of  several  battalions  took  place  ;  but  not- 
withstanding these  various  augmentations,  both  field  and 
garrison  artUlery  were  entirely  insufficient  during  the  siegeu 
At  this  time  the  field  artiUery  consisted  of  "  position  bat- 
teries "  of  three  18-pounders  and  one  8-inch  howitzer,  or 
of  four  12-pounders  and  two  32-pounder  howitzers  ;  of 
"  field  batteries  "  of  four  9-pounders  and  two  24-pounder 
howitzers ;  and  of  "  horse  artillery  troops "  of  four 
6-pounders  and  two  1 2-pounder  howitzers.  In  1858  drivers, 
specially  enlisted  and  trained,  were  permanently  attached 
to  each  field  battery.  In.  1859  the  Royal  Regiment  of  Artil- 
lery, which  had  increased  to  fifteen  battalions  of  field  and 
garrison  artillery  and  one  brigade  of  horse  artillery  was 
reorganised  and  ^vided  into  horse,  field,  and  garrison 
brigades — each  an  administrative  unit  complete  in  itself 
"with  its  own  staff;  and  in  1862  the  Indian  artiUery  was 
amalgamated  with  the  Royal  Artillery,  and  the  total  strength 
of  establishment  was  five  horse  and  twenty-five  field  and 
garrison  brigades. 

Important  changes  also  took  place  in  the  materiel  about 
this  period.  The  advantages  of  rifling  had  been  long 
known,  but  it  was  not  practically  applied  to  ordnance  until 
1846.  Rifled  guns  were  first  used  by  the  British  artillery 
at  the  siege  of  Sebastof>ol,  but  with  no  great  effect,  owing 
to  defective  construction.  A  few  years  later  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Armstrong  breech-loading  rifled  gun  (first  used 
in  the  China  campaign  of  18  GO)  caused  a  great  alteration 
in  the  equipment  of  the  British  artiUery.  The  7-inch  gun 
of  82  cwt.  was  introduced  for  garrison  service  and  even  for 
siege  purposes ;  40-pounders,  on  block  traU  travelling 
carriages,  for  batteries  of  position,  whilp  20-pounder8 
were  intended  for  the  same  or  heavy  field  batteries ;  the 


'  For  an  interesting  sunmary  of  the  employment  of  artillery  in  tht 
Peninsular  War,  see  a  paper  by  Captain  Hime,  R.A.,  No.  S,  voL  Tiii^ 
PToce4dingi  q/  R.A.  Jtutiivtion,  1873. 
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ISpoiiiiHer  of  8  cwt.  being  for  the  armament  of  field,  anil  the 
9-pouii(lor  o£  6  cwt.  for  horse  artillery.  The  field  carriages 
irere  provided  with  a  gua-metal  "  8ad<lle "  worked  by  a 
lever  and  hand-wheel  for  traversing,  and  ball-and-socket 
elevating  screw.  The  limbers  and  ammunition  waggons 
were  constructed  of  an  improved  pattern,  and  the  whole 
equipment  showed  a  great  advance  in  efficiency  ;  1  24  rounds 
per  gun  were  carried  on  the  gun  carriage  and  ammunition 
waggon,  niid  a  further  "  reserve  "  in  a  second  line  of  wag- 
gons. The  system  of  attaching  small  arm  ammunition 
waggons  to  field  artillery  was  abolished,  and  in  future 
Beparato  "  ammunition  columns  "  will  convey  this  as  well 
as  reserve  ammunition  for  artillery.  The  Armstrong  system, 
which  was  but  little  tested  in  the  field,  has  since  1873  been 
almost  entirely  superseded  by  muzzle-loading  rifled  guns, 
frhich  will  be  described  further  on. 

In  France  a  new  era  for  artillery  opened  with  the  wars 
of  the  consulate  and  the  empire.  The  materiel  underwent 
no  great  alteration,  the  G-pounder  being  substituted  for  the 
8  and  4-pounders  for  horse  and  divisional  artillery,  and  a 
24-pounder  howitzer  introduced.  But  beyond  all  other 
changes,  we  may  note  the  increased  tactical  employment  of 
artillery  under  the  great  artillery  officer,  Napoleon  I.  It 
is  to  his  wars  that  we  first  look  for  instances  of  the  impor- 
tant efTects  produced  by  this  arm,  in  that  concentration  of 
fire  which  in  those  days  was  only  produced  by  massing 
guns.'  After  the  peace  of  1815  the  system  of  Gribeauval, 
which  had  served  its  time,  was  further  improved  upon. 
The  math-iel  adopted  in  1827  consisted  of  12-pounder  and 
Spounder  guns,  and  6-inch  and  24-pounder  howitzers.  A 
six  gun  battery  was  composed  of  either  four  12-pounders 
and  two  6-inch  howitzers,  or  four  8-pounders  and  two 
24-pounder  howitzers.  The  carriages  and  ammunition 
waggons  ;were  also  improved,  so  that  the  detachments  could 
be  mounfed  on  them,  and  the  mobility  thus  much  increased. 
A  new  mountain  artillery  equipment  was  also  adopted;  a 
powerful  12-pounder  howitzer,  but  weighing  only  220  lbs., 
was  introduced,  the  carriage  and  ammunition  bo.xes  being 
carried  on  mules  ;  and  this  equipment  proved  very  service- 
able in  the  Algerian  campaigns.  In  1852  Napoleon  III., 
when  president  of  the  Republic,  did  much  to  simplify  the 
mnicriel,  and  introduced  a  12-pounder  shell  gtm,  intended 
to  fire  solid  shot  or  shrapnel  shell.  Louis  Napoleon  had 
always  made  artillery  a  special  subject  of  study ;  and  the 
great  work  on  artillery  commenced  and  mainly  carried 
out  by  him  is  a  standard  work  on  the  subject.  In  1858 
rifled  guns,  12-pounder3  and  4-pounders,  were  adopted  in 
the  French  service,  and  used  with  great  effect  against  the 
Austrians  in  the  Italian  campaign  of  the  following  year. 
Since  the  war  of  1870-71,  where  the  French  artillery  proved 
itself  markedly  inferior  both  in  numbers,  power,  and  hand- 
ling to  that  of  their  adversaries,  the  French  have  been 
actively  engaged  in  carrjnng  on  experiments,  with  a  view  to 
the  introduction  of  a  superior  weapon,  and  have  further 
increased  their  force  of  artillery  by  120  batteries 

At  the  commencement  of  the  1 9th  century  the  Prussian 
(irtillery  was  rather  powerful  than  mobile,  the  field  artil- 
lery counting  216  12-pounders,  96  heavy  6-pounders,  and 
pnly  120  light  6-pounders.  After  the  disasters  of  1806-7 
this  defect  was  remedied;  and  in  1816,  when  a  further 
reorganisation  took  place,  the  ninety-six  guns  allotted  to 
fach  army  corps  were  in  the  proportion  of  three  heavy  to 
eight  light  The  horse  artillery  numbered  twenty  batteries 
in  1809,  and  twenty-seven  in  1816,  and  for  many  years 
formed  the  bulk  of  the  reserve  artillery.  The  personnel  of 
the  Pr\issian  artillery  has  developed  enormously  during  the 
19th  century.  In  1808  it  formed  three  brigades,  each 
consisting  of  six  field  and  two  horse  artillery  batteries.     In 

.'  Sea  below  mxkr  "Tattica." 


1814  it  was  increased  to  nine  brigades,  each  composed  of 
twelve  field  and  three  horse  artillery  batteries,  besides  a 
proportion  of  garrison  artillery  and  artificers,  and  corre- 
sponding to  one  of  the  permanent  army  corps  of  the  Prus- 
isiau  army.  It  was  with  tjiis  organisation  but  slightly 
modified  that  l?russia  undertook  the  wars  of  1864  and 
1866.  In  the  latter  war  the  Prussian  artillery  did  not 
shine  so  much  as  its  Austrian  adversary  ;  and  deficiencies 
were  brought  to  Light  which  were  carefully  remedied  in  the 
few  years  of  peace  which  followed.  In  1867  an  addition 
was  made  of  three  Prussian  and  one  Saxon  regiment  of 
field  artillery,  with  four  divisions  of  garri.son  artillery,  conse- 
quentonthe  incorporation  of  Schleswig-Holstein, Hanover, 
Nassau,  ic,  and  the  formation  of  three  new  army  corps 
from  these  provinces.  It  was  with  this  establishment  that 
the  war  of  1870-71  commenced.  The  South  German  forces 
contributed  four  regiments  of  Bavarian  artillery  and 
twenty-eight  batteries  of  Wiirtemberg,  Baden,  and  Hes- 
sian artillery  ;  and  altogether  seventeen  regiments  of  field 
and  nine  of  garrison  artillery  took  part,  or  were  effective 
for  service,  in  that  war.  In  1872  the  German  artillery 
was  reorganised,  the  field  artillery  of  each  army  corps  being 
augmented  to  seventeen  batteries;  and  divided  into  two 
regiments. 

Similar  progress  was  made  by  the  other  great  European  Austr* 
powers  during  this  century.  The  Austrian  artillery  has 
always  been  pre-eminent  both  in  the  excellence  of  its 
materiel  and  in  tactical  handling  on  the  field.  In  1859 
rifled  guns  were  introduced;  and  in  1861  gun-cotton  was 
substituted  for  gunpowder,  but  was  soon  afterwards  aban- 
doned. In  the  unsuccessful  war  of  1866  her  artillery 
especially  distinguished  itseK  by  its  gallantry  and  devotion, 
and  showed  itself  decidedly  superior  to  that  of  her  adver- 
sary. A  considerable  development  of  her  artillery  has 
taken  place  within  the  last  few  years,  which  wjll  Jje  treated 
of  further  on.  Russia,  which  specially  distinguished. itself  Rnsria. 
in  the  Napoleonic  wars  by  the  power  and  good  service  of 
her  artOlery,  has  continued  to  devote  the  same  attention 
to  it.  In  1861  she  adopted  the  French  system  of  rifled 
guns,  but  after  the  German  war  of  1866  she  abandoned  it 
for  the  breech-loading  system  of  Prussia,  and  has  armed 
her  field  artillery  mainly  from  the  manufactory  of  Krupp 
at  Essen.  Of  late  years  Russia  has  shown  the  greatest 
activity  in  all  matters  connected  with  artillery  ;  the  re- 
equipment  of  her  siege,  garrison,  and  coast  artiUery  has 
been  energetically  proceeded  with,  and  her  fortresses  re- 
armed; more  than  1000  rifled  guns  having  been  supplied 
and  mounted  in  the  years  1869-70.  Her  field  artillery  has 
also  been  increased  from  three  to  four  batteries  per  division, 
and  thirty-eight  batteries  of  mitrailleuses  added. 

To  complete  this  historical  portion  of  the  subject  some  Indian 
brief  notice  is  necessary  of  the  Indian  artillery,  which  artillery, 
springing  from  the  Royal  Artillery  in  1748  returned  to  it 
again  in  18C2,  after  a  varied  but  glorious  career.  The 
company  of  Royal  ArtiUery  sent  to  the  East  Indies  in  1748 
formed  the  nucleus  from  which  three  companies  of  regular 
artillery,  one  for  each  presidency,  were  raised  in  1749. 
Five  more  companies  were  sent  out  between  that  and 
1756;  and  on  the  reorganisation  of  the  Indian  army  by 
CUve  in  1765,  the  greater  part  of  the  Royal  Artillery  then 
serving  there  volunteered  for,  and  was  incorporated  with, 
the  Indian  army,  thus  forming  the  basis  upon  which  were 
formed  the  three  corps  of  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay 
artillery.  Its  early  days  were  passed  in  difficulties  and  com- 
parative obscurity ;  it  was  recruited  largely  from  the  navy  or 
merchant  service,  and  many  of  the  terms  still  in  use,  such 
as  "lascar"  (native  assistant-gunner),  were  drawn  from  that 
service.  Its  officers,  as  a  rule,  were  utterly  without 
technical  training.  By  degrees,  however,  educated  officersi 
were  obtained  from  the  Royal  ArtiUery,  and  both  maiiriel 
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and  organisation  were  improved,  the  changes  following 
those  adopted  in  England  though  somewhat  tardily.  Up 
to  the  end  of  the  Ibth  century,  however,  bullocks  were 
alone  used  for  artillery  draught,  attached  to  the  carriages 
by  yokes  and  traces  of  raw  hide  ;  and  in  the  earlier  wars 
the  ammnnition  was  carried  on  the  heads  of  lascars.  The 
artillery  developed  rapidly,  as  our  Indian  possessions  and 
Indian  armies  increased,  and  bore  a  constantly  increasing 
share  in  our  triumphs  in  that  country.  Early  in  the  19th 
century  it  numbered  three  horse  brigades,  and  seven  Euro- 
pean and  three  native  battalions.  In  1845  the  Afghan 
and  Owalior  campaigns  led  to  improvements  in  this  branch; 
and  in  the  Sikh  wars  the  artillery  was  at  last  placed  in  its 
proper  position.  In  1857  it  had  attained  its  maximum 
strength,  and  numbered  no  less  than  sixty-five  European 
and  sixty-six  native  troops  and  batteries,  with  a  total  of 
624  field  guns.  Its  last  and  most  brilliant  services  as  a 
separate  body  were  rendered  in  the  great  Sepoy  mutiny, 
and  in  1862  it  was  amalgamated  with  the  Royal  Artillery. 

Organisation,  Administration,  and  Materiel. 

Modern  artillery  is  brdadly  divided  into  field,  siege,  and 
garrison  ;  and  field  artillery,  again,  is  divided  into  moun- 
tain, horse,  field  (or  foot),'  and  position  artiUery.  The 
battery  is  essentially  the  unit  of  artUlei'y  organisation,  both 
tastical  and  administrative  ;  and  brigades  or  regiments  are 
formed  by  combining  a  number  of  batteries  for  convenience 
of  administration. 

A  battery  of  field  artillery  comprises  three  elements : 
viz.,  materiel — guns,  carriages,  ammunition,  and  stores;  per- 
sonnel— oflScers  and  non-commissioned  officers,  gunners  to 
serve,  drivers  to  groom  and  drive,  and  artificers ;  and  trans- 
port— horses,  mules,  elephants,  oxen,  kc.  The  number  of 
guns  in  a  battery  varies  from  four  to  eight.  Mountain  and 
position  batteries  have  usually  four  or  six,  field  and  horse 
batteries  six  or  eight  guns  each.  In  England,  France,  and 
Prussia,  there  are  six  guns  to  a  field  or  horse  battery;  while 
Russian  and  Austrian  batteries  have  eight  guns.  The  latter 
number  seems  to  possess  decided  advantages.  It  admits 
of  more  convenient  division  ;  and  the  half-battery  of  four 
guns  is  a  small  but  convenient  battery  for  any  particular 
service.  In  England,  where  the  battery  is  divided  into 
three  divisions  of  two  guns  each,  the  centre  division  has  to 
be  divided  to  form  half-batteries.  Moreover,  the  larger  the 
unit  consistent  with  tactical  considerations,  the  fewer  will 
be  the  relative  number  of  non-fighting  carriages,  such  as 
forges,  <kc. 

Usually  the  guns  in  a  battery  are  all  of  one  class,  but 
sometimes  what  are  termed  mixed  batteries  aro  formed. 
Thus,  until  recently  a  field  battery  consisted  of  five  guns 
and  one  howitzer,  or  four  guns  and  two  howitzers.  These 
mixed  batteries  were  supposed  to  have  an  advantage  over 
those  of  guns  alone,  in  that  they  commanded  every  kind  of 
fire,  and  were  adapted  to  every  variety  of  circumstance. 
There  was,  however,  a  serious  objection  in  the  fact,  that 
the  differences  between  the  gun  and  howitzer  were  so  great 
in  range  and  employment,  that  the  fire  of  one  must  usually 
be  comparatively  neutr.ilised  ;  and  the  universal  use  of  shell 
guns  has  now  practically  abolished  mixed  batteries. 

The  carriages  which  accompany  a  battery  include  (besides 
gun-carriages  and  limbers)  ammunition  waggons,  store  and 
provision  carts  or  waggons,  and  forge  waggons.  The  num- 
ber of  ammunition  waggons  depends  upon  the  amount  of 
ammunition  which  it  is  considered  necessary  for  a  battery 

'  The  term  field  artiUery  has  a  general  and  a  paHicular  sense.  In 
the  former  it  applies  to  all  kinds  o(  artilUry  whish  accompany  an  army 
on  the  field  of  battle  ;  in  the  lattT  it  is  confincJ  to  that  branch  (in 
Some  iimies  called /cio(  artillery)  which  is  a-.pposed  jrdinarily  to  move 
with  infantrv,  as  iii<(tingui?lied  f'jm  tha  lighter  horse  artillery  and  the 
bearer  petition  artilbry. 


to  take  with  it  in  action — an  important  question,  upon 
which  there  is  considerable  diversity  of  opinion.  The 
greater  the  amount  of  ammunition  a  battery  carries  with 
it,  the  more  independent  it  is ;  on  the  other  hand,  every 
additional  waggon  makes  the  battery  more  cumbrous,  and 
lengthens  out  the  column  of  march, — a  serious  considerar 
tion  at  all  times,  and  especially  in  the  case  of  artillery 
moving  with  the  advanced  guard  of  an  army.  The  pro' 
portion  of  ammunition  to  be  carried  must  be  based  on  past 
experience.  At  the  battle  of  Liitzen,  1813,  the  French 
fired  220  rounds  per  gun,  and  on  this  they  based  theif 
estimate.  But  in  all  the  great  battles  of  the  Franco-German 
war  of  1870-71  the  maximum  expenditure  was  94  rounds 
per  gun  ;  at  Vionville  and  at  many  of  the  great  engage- 
ments not  more  than  half  this  average  was  reached.  The 
accumulation  of  waggons  leads  to  batteries  leaving  a  large 
part  of  their  ammunition  waggons  at  some  convenient  point 
under  shelter  when  going  into  action  ;  and  the  tendency 
now  is  to  reduce  the  amount  of  ammunition  with  the  bat- 
tery in  order  to  obtain  the  greatest  possible  mobility,  and 
provide  against  any  failure  of  ammunition  by  a  more  effi- 
cient system  of  ammunition  columns.  In  former  days  bat- 
teries were  further  hampered  by  having  to  carry  the  reserve  of 
small-arm  ammunition  for  the  infantry  and  cavalry.  This 
system  was  said  to  be  advantageous,  in  that  the  infantry 
knew  at  once  where  they  could  obtain  their  ammunition, 
but  its  disadvantages  were  numerous,  as  it  seriously  en- 
cumbered the  artillery  ;  and,  moreover,  with  the  new 
tactics  of  long-ranging  guns,  the  artillery,  instead  of  closely 
accompanying  the  infantry,  will  often  remain  at  a  consider- 
able distance  in  rear,  while  the  infantry  is  advancing.  The 
reserve  of  small-arm  ammunition  is  therefore  now  carried 
by  special  ammunition  columns. 

The  distinction  between  horse  and  field  or  foot  artillery 
IS  another  question  at  present  engaging  attention.  Horse 
artillery  was  created  to  compete  with  cavalry  in  rapidity  of 
motion,  and  for  this  purpose  every  man  was  mounted ; 
while  field  batteries  were  supposed  to  accompany  the 
infantry,  and  their  pace  Under  ordinary  circumstances  to  be 
limited  to  that  of  a  man  on  foot.  Under  the  new  condi- 
tions of  improved  fire-arms,  the  dash  of  horse  artillery  has 
no  longer  its  former  value,  while  more  mobility  and  more 
independence  of  action  is  required  for  the  field  batteries. 
It  is  therefore  held  by  many  that  there  should  be  only  twe 
classes  of  artillery  :  horse,  or  very  mobile  field  artillery 
and  position  batteries  of  heavy  guns. 

The  organisation  and  interior  economy  of  a  battfery  i^ 
much  the  same  in  all  field  artillery.  In  England  the  com< 
mand  is  held  by  a  major.  Upon  the  commanding  oflSce* 
depends  to  a  great  extent  the  efiiciency  of  the  battery  in 
peace  and  in  war.  He  should  be  not  only  well  versed  ii) 
stable  management  and  the  ordinary  routine  of  his  duties, 
but  he  should  be  acquainted  with  the  materiel  with  which 
he  has  to  deal,  and  be  a  practical  gunner ;  and  further, 
besides  the  tactics  of  his  own  arm,  he  should  understand 
the  combined  tactics  of  the  other  arms  in  order  to  appre. 
ciate  intelligently  what  is  required  of  artillery  in  modenj 
warfare.  The  second  in  command  is  a  captain.  The  batt 
tery  is  divided  into  three  divisions  of  two  guns  each,  eacl? 
under  a  subaltern  officer,  who  is  responsible  for  everything 
connected  with  his  division, — men,  horses,  guns,  carriages, 
ammunition,  and  stores.  Each  division,  again,  consists  of 
two  subdivisions,  each  comprising  one  gun  and  ammunition 
waggon,  with  its  quota  of  men  and  horees ;  and  at  the 
head  of  each  is  the  No.  1  of  the  gun  detachment, — usually 
a  sergeant, — who  is  immediately  responsible  to  the  divi- 
sional officer  for  his  subdivision.  The  No.  1  is  technically 
the  head  of  the  gun  detachment  of  nine  gunners,  and  hu 
duties  in  the  field  are  to  lay  and  command  the  gun. 

Rockett  and  Mitrailleurt  are  generally  associated  wifk 
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field  artillery  in  organisation,  but  ■will  be  found  treated  of 
under  their  own  titles.  Rockets  were  applied  to  -warlike 
purposes  by  Sir  W.  Congreve  about  1804.  They  were 
used  in  1809  in  the  Walcheren  expedition,  and  with  great 
success  at  Leipsic  in  1813,  but  have  since  fallen  somowhat 
into  discredit  on  account  of  the  danger  of  the  service  and 
their  inaccuracy  of  flight.  They  are,  however,  still  used 
for  mountain  and  forest  warfare  against  savage  tribes,  as  in 
Abyssinia,  in  18C8,  and  in  Ashantee,  in  1874;  and  are 
very  valuable  for  this  purpose,  from  their  e.Ytreme  porta- 
bility and  their  moral  etTect.  The  rockets  now  used  are 
Hale's ;  they  have  no  stick.  They  are  carried  in  special 
rocket  carriages  when  required.  The  rocket  troop  of  horse 
artillery  did  excellent  service  in  its  day,  but  has  long  been 
abolished  ;  for  some  time  a  rocket  section  was  attached  to 
every  battery,  but  this  has  also  been  done  away  with. 
Mitrailleurs  are  extensively  used  by  some  of  the  Continental 
powers,  especially  the  French  and  Russians,  but  have  not 
yet  been  adopted  as  part  of  the  Eritish  field  artillery.  The 
Germans  oppose  them  on  the  ground  that  they  are  not  equal 
to  the  guns,  which  they  to  a  certain  extent  supersede.  A 
Russian  infantry  division  has  one,  and  a  French  division 
one  battery  of  mitrailleurs  attached  to  it. 

Siege  and  Garrison  Artillery. — Siege  and  garrison  artillery 
have  not  usually  the  complete  and  permanent  organisation 
that  distinguishes  field  artillery.  In  India  and  some  other 
countries  permanent  siege  trains  are  maintained ;  but 
usually  the  materiel  is  kept  in  store,  and  the  personnel  and 
transport  are  supplied  from  other  sources  according  to 
requirement.  In  garrison  artillery,  the  guns  mounted  on 
fortresses  and  batteries,  or  stored  in  arsenals  for  the  pur- 
pose, furnish  the  materiel,  and  the  battalions  or  companies 
of  garrison  artillery  the  personnel. 

In  giving  a  brief  account  of  the  artillery  services  of  dif- 
ferent nations  at  the  present  time,  we  begin  with  that  of 
Great  Britain. 

(a.)  Mmintain  Batteries  have  for  many  years  past  been 
used  in  India,  where  the  details  have  from  time  to  time 
been  changed  by  the  light  of  experience.  In  England 
no  batteries  of  this  kind  are  maintained,  though  the 
materiel  would  be  forthcoming  and  the  personnel  would  be 
supplied  from  the  garrison  artillery.  In  1868  two  batteries 
were  organised  for  the  Abyssinian  expedition,  each  composed 
of  six  7-pounder  M.L.R.'  guns,  with  steel  carriages,  am- 
munition boxes,  rockets,  forge,  &c.  The  gun  now  adopted 
is  a  7-pounder  steel  M.L.R.  gun,  of  3  in.  calibre  and  200  lb 
■weight.  The  carriages  are  entirely  of  iron,  the  axletree 
consisting  of  a  stout  bar  of  wrought-iron,  the  brackets,  of 
single  plate,  being  housed  directly  across  it.  The  projec- 
tiles are  common  shell,  double  shell,  sharpnel,  and  case  ; 
the  double  shell  is  fired  at  high  angles,  -with  a  reduced 
charge,  and  a  modified  form  of  vertical  fire  is  thus  secured, 
which  is  very  useful  in  hill  campaigns.  In  Abyssinia  the 
guns  were  carried  on  the  backs  of  mules,  transversely  sup- 
ported on  iron  saddles  or  cradles.  It  is  generally  considered 
more  expedient,  however,  to  carry  the  guns  lengthwise. 
The  carriage  is  distributed  bet-n-epn  two  mules,  one  carrying 
the  bed  anJ  trail,  and  the  other  the  wheels.  The  ammuni- 
tion is  carried  in  boxes,  a  pair  to  each  mule.  Mules  are 
also  provided  for  a  small  forge,  tools,  stores,  &c. 

In  India  mountain  batteries  are  of  two  kinds,  European 
and  native,  both  officered  from  the  Royal  Artillery.  There 
are  two  European  batteries  stationed  in  the  Himalayas. 
Tbi.  detail  of  each  is  6  officers,  23  non-commissioned 
oflScers  and  trumpeters,  1  collar  maker,  70  gunners  ;  total, 
100  Europeans,  ■with  119  native  drivers,  besides  a  native 

'  The  abbreviations  M.L.R.  and  B.L.R.,  for  "muzde  loading  rifled  " 
and  "breech  loading  rifled"  respectively,  are  used  is  the  technical 
ducripttoQ  of  (Tins. 


estabUshment  of  muleteers  for  baggage  mules,  grav  cithers, 
artificers,  Jic,  and  182  mules.  There  are  two  native 
mountain  batteries  in  Bengal,  and  two  in  Scinde ;  and 
it  is  intended  to  increase  the  mountain  batteries  of  Indie 
by  turning  certain  native  field  batteries  attached  to  the 
local  Panjab  Frontier  Force  into  mountain  batteries. 

(6.)  Horse  Batteries. — Horse  artillery  batteries  differ 
from  field  batteries  in  possessing  a  lighter  equipment, 
and  in  haraig  the  detachments  of  gunners  to  serve  the 
guns  mounted  on  horses.  They  are  armed  ■with  six  9- 
pounder  M.L.R.  guns  of  wrought-iron,  with  tempered  steel 
tube  weighing  G  cwt.^  The  personnel  of  a  horse  artillery 
battery  at  home  is  as  follows  : — 

Peace  Eatab.  War  EalaSt- 

Usiiment.  liilimeoL 

Officers 6  6 

N. -G.  OfiEcers  and  Trumpeters 20  22 

Artificers 7  10 

Gunners 70  70 

Drivers 56  70 

Horses  (exclusive  of  officers' j  riding 54  62 

chargers)  (draught...     78  102 

In  India  a  battery  has,  further,  a  large  non-combatani 
native  establishment,  as  23  subordinate  medical  and  hospital 
attendants,  and  no  less  than  339  artificers  and  followers  of. 
various  kinds. 

The  detail  of  guns  and  carriages  is  as  follows, — 6  guns 
and  carriages,  6  ammunition  ■^(•aggons,  1  forge,  1  store,  1 
general  ser\ice  ■waggon,  and  1  store  cart.  The  construction 
of  our  carriages  is  very  solid,  excessively  so  in  the  opinion 
of  mary,  as  mobility  is  sacrificed  to  gain  strength  ;  but  this 
is  partly  caused  by  the  fact  that  English  carriages  must  be 
so  constructed  as  to  endure  all  extremes  of  climate.  The 
gun-carriage  for  horse  (and  field)  artillery  is  of  wrought-iron. 

The  ammunition  waggons  are  built  on  a  framework  of 
wrought-iron,  with  wrought-iron  perches  and  wooden 
ammunition  boxes.  The  projectiles  are  common  and 
shrapnel  shell,  and  case  shot.  Each  limber  has  two  boxes, 
and  the  body  of  the  ammunition  waggon  four ;  each  box 
contains  a  centre  compartment,  with  18  filled  cartridges, 
.two  compartments  front  and  rear,  each  with  6  shrapngl 
shells,  and  two  side  compartments  containing  3  common 
shells  and  fuses  in  proportion.  The  ammunition  carried  ie 
4  case  shot  in  the  axletree  boxes  of  the  gun-carriage,  12 
common  shell,  24  shrapnel  in  the  limber  of  the  gun,  and 
36  common  shell  and  72  shrapnel  in  the  ammunition 
waggons.  A  total  of  148  rounds  is  thus  carried  by  each 
gun  with  its  ammunition  waggon. 

The  stores  for  horse  and  field  batteries  are  numerous, 
consisting  of  camp  equipment,  entrenching  tools,  harness 
and  saddlery,  artificers'  tools,  ordnance  stores,  and  miscel- 
laneous articles,  th^  details  of  which  will  be  found  in  the 
regulation  hand-books  and  equipment  tables.  These  are 
packed  and  carried  on  the  different  carriages  of  the  battery. 
Thus  the  gun-limber  carries  drag-rop  s  and  axe  in  front, 
and  other  implements,  such  as  spade,  shovel,  pick-axe,  at  the 
side  of  the  boxes,  or  underneath.  A  centre  box  on  the 
limber  contains  time  and  percussion  fuzes  and  friction 
tubes.  On  the  lids  of  the  boxes  inside  are  carried  various 
fuze  implements,  and  a  camp  kettle  and  two  leather  buckets 
are  carried  under  the  limber-boxes.  Traversing  handspikes 
and  sponges  are  carried  on  the  gun-carriage  itself,  and  in 
the  axletree  boxes,  besides  the  case  shot,  linch-pins.  drag- 
washers,  gun-spikes,  <tc. 

The  waggon  is  packed  much  m  the  same  way,  tut  twc 
camp  kettles  are  carried  under  the  body,  and  a  spare  wheel 
in  front,  three  picket  posts  are  carried  on  each  side  of  the 
body,  and  under  each  alternate  waggon  of  the  battery  a 
spare  shaft  or  axletree.     The  tents  are  packed  between  the 

'  In  India  a  few  batteries  are  still  armed  with  gsas  of  old  pattema. 
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»aimunition  boxes,  and  the  many  other  stores  distributed 
in  various  ways  throughout  the  battery. 

Each  carriage  in  a  horse  artillery  battery  has  six  horses, 
except  the  general  service  waggon  and  store  cart,  which 
have  only  four.  The  horses  are  teamed  in '  pairs, — lead, 
centre,  and  wheel, — the  drivers  mounted  on  the  near  horses. 
The  off  horse  of  the  wheel  is  in  the  shafts.  Much  contro- 
versy has  been  raised  as  to  the  respective  merits  of  "  shafts  " 
or  "  pole  ; "  the  latter  was  in  use  in  India  for  many  years, 
and  is  still  generally  used  by  Continental  powers.  The 
balance  of  adrtintage  seems  to  lie  on  the  side  of  shafts,  but 
it  requires  a  very  powerful  horse  for  the  off  wheeler,  on 
•whom  so  much  is  thrown.  The  harness  is  strong  and  fairly 
simple.  The  off  horses  have  pads  upon  which  the  valises 
containing  the  drivers'  Idts  are  carried.  Picket  ropes  and 
posts  are  carried  on  the  waggons,  and  each  mounted  man 
has  a  head  rope  and  a  forage  cord,  which  may  be  used  as 
-a  heel  rope,  a  peg  and  leather  shackle  being  carried  for  it. 

(c.)  Fluid  Batteries  differ  from  horse  artillery  in  that  they 
tave  a  heavier  armament,  and  the  gunners  are  not  mounted. 
fPhe 'guns  now  in  use  are — (1)  9-pounder  M.L.R.  gun  of 
6\  cwt.,  (2)  12-pounder  B.L.E.  Armstrong  gun  of  8  cwt., 
(3)  16-pounder  M.L.R.  gun  of  12  cwt.  No.  2  has,  however, 
been  superseded  in  England,  and  will  erelong  become  ob- 
solete in  India  also,  where  the  whole  of  the  field  artillery  is 
being  armed  with  the  9-pounder  M.L.R.  The  16-pounder 
js  a  most  powerful  gun,  probably  the  most'  powerful  field 
gun  in  Europe,  but  is  heavier  than  the  corresponding  guns 
\r  Continental  armies,  and  some  consider  that  its  weight 
|8  inconsistent  with  sufficient  mobility. 

The  personnel  of  a  field  battery  is  as  follows  : — 

Peace  Estab-  War  Est.ii-  Indian  Estal)- 

liiliincDt.  lishm'enC  -^  lishment. 

Officers :..      5  5  6 

K.-O.  Officers 19  20  25 

Artificcra  7  9  '5 

Gunners  and  Tmmpetcvs 63  87  78 

Drivers 61  73  54 

Hoi-ses 88  154  110 

The  peace  establishment,  however,  is  variable."  In  India 
a  field  battery  has,  further,  a  native  establishment  of  hos- 
pital attendants,  lascars,  grass-cutters,  ortificers,  <tc.,  and 
amounting  in  aU  to  247. 

A  field  battery  has  6  guns  and  carriages,  6  ammunition 
•waggons,  1  forge,  1  store,  and  1  general  service  waggon — 
total,  15.  In  war  time  the  6  ammunition  waggons  (known  as 
the  second  line  of  waggons)  form  the  nucleus  of  the  ammuni- 
tion reserve.  In  India  the  second  line  of  waggons  are  kept 
in  readiness  in  the  arsenals,  and  when  taken  into  the  field 
are  drawn  by  bullocks.  The  gun-carriages  are  of  wrought- 
iron,  similar  in  construction  to  those  of  horse  artillery. 
The  obstacle  to  the  rapid  movement  of  field  artillery  has 
always  been,  that  no  means  were  provided  for  carrying 
vjith  the  gun  the  gunners  required  to  serve  it,  as  the  limber 
tould  at  most  only  accommodate  three  men.  In  India 
the  constant  necessity  for  rapid  movement  had  caused  the 
adoption  of  axletree  seats,  ^  by  which  two  more  gunners 
eould  be  mounted,  one  on  each  side*  of  the  gun,  and  saddles 
were  also  provided  for  the  lead  and  centre  horses  of  the 
gun  team,  so  that,  with  the  mounted  non-commissioned 
officer,  seveq  men  would  be  at  hand  to  serve  the  gun,  in- 
dependently of  those  mounted  on  the  waggons.  The  axle- 
'teee  seats  are  generally  used  on  the  Continent,  and  have 
recently  been  adopted  in  England  for  field  batteries. 

The  projectiles  for  the  !M.L.R.  guns  are  common  sheU, 
shrapnel,  and  case ;  the  first  used  against  earthworks, 
buildings,  ic,  the  second  against  troops,  and  the  third  at 
dose  quarters.  The  fuzes  used  are  percussion  £md  wood 
time  fuzes.  The  amount  of  ammunition  carried  ■with  the 
9-pounder  M.L.R.  gun,  and  manner  of  carrying  it,  are  the 
game  as  in  the  horse  artillery.    With  the  IG-pounder  M.L.R. 


field  batteries,  the  arrangement  of  the  ammunition  and 
the  packing  of  the  boxes  and  stores  are  similar,  but  the 
number  of  rounds  carried  is  less.  The  near  limber  box  of 
both  gun  and  waggon  contains  7  common  and  5  shrapnel 
shells,  the  off  one  5  common  and  7  sharpnel,  while  the 
front  waggon  boxes  contain  each  5  common  and  7  shrapnel 
shells,  and  the  rear  boxes  12  shrapnel;  so  that,  with  four 
rounds  of  case  in  the  axletree  boxes,  the  gun  and  waggon 
carry  34  common  shell,  62  shrapnel,  and  4  case,  or  100 
rounds  altogether.  In  India  the  ammunition  stores,  <5:c., 
are  similarly  packed,  but  the  camp  equipment  being  larger 
is  separately  carried  on  camels  provided  for  the  purpose. 

Field  artillery  has  been  cari'ied  on  elephants  in  India, 
and  cradles  or  saddles  are  kept  up  there  for  the  purpose  in 
case  of  need ;  and  has  also  been  transported  by  sleighs, 
as  in  Canada.  The  sleigh  is  a  platform  placed  on  runners 
IG  inches  high  and  3  feet  broad.  A  description  of  the 
sleigh-carriages  and  the  exercise  with  them  is  given  ia  the 
Hand-book  J  or  Field  Service. 

(d.)  Position  Batteries, — a  heavy  field  artillery,  capable  Position 
of  movement,  but  not  required  to  move  fast,  or  to  change  batteries. 
position  frequently,  and  used  in  the  defence  of  special 
important  points  on  a  battle-field,  entrenchments,  ic.  No 
manned  batteries  of  this  description  are  kept  up  in 
England,  but  the  materid  is  kept  in  store,  and  the  personnel 
would  be  furnished  from  the  garrison  and  field  artillery. 
The  guns  at  present  used  are  40-pounder  B.L.R.  Arm- 
strong guns,  40-pounder  M.L.R.,  and  25-pounder  M.L.R. 
guns.  The  carriages  are  of  angle  iron,  with  bracket  trails, 
and  of  great  strength ;  the  projectiles  are  common  and 
shrapnel  shell,  and  case.  The  detail  for  a  battery  is  as 
foUows, — 4  guns  and  carriages,  4  ammunition  waggons,  1 
forge,  1  general  service,  1  platform,  1  store  waggon,  and  1 
store  cart.  The  guns  are  drawn  by  12  horses,  harnessed 
four  abreast ;  and  ^s  it  is  intended  that  the  horses  shalT 
be  furnished  from  the  country  if  possible,  the  batteries  ha/« 
been  specially  fitted  for  the  attachment  of  farmers'  horses. 
In  India  position  artillery  is  maintained  in  the  form  of 
"heavy  field  batteries,"  some  being  armed  with  40-pounder 
Armstrong  guns  and  8-inch  mortars,  others  still  ■with  the 
old  smooth-bore  gojas.  The  guns  are  dragged  by  elephants, 
two  for  each  gun,  one  in  the  shafts  and  the  other  as 
leader ;  the  mortars  and  ammunition  waggons  by  oxen. 
Elephants  are  dangerous  under  fire,  and,  therefore,  their 
place  is  then  taken  by  bullocks,  of  ■which  ten ,  pair  aro 
required  for  a  gun. 

(e.)  Siege  Artillery. — There  13  no  special  organisation  of  Siege 
siege  artillery  in  England  in  time  of  peace.  The  maiiritl  artillery^ 
is  kept  in  store,  and  the  personnel  and  transport  are 
furnished  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  particidar 
service.  The  new  M.L.R.  wrought-iron  guns,  40  and 
64-pounder3  of  35  and  64  c^wt.  respectively,  ■will  probably 
form  part  of  any  future  siege  train,  and  T\-ith  these  ■will 
be  associated  10-inch  and  S-inch  M.L.R.  howitzers,  and 
5i  inch  and  10-inch  mortars,  or,  perhaps,  a  rifled  mortar. 
The  personnel  would  be  supplied  from  the  garrison  artillery, 
a  battery  of  which  at  war  strength  would  form  a  siege 
train  battory.  The  transport  might  be  specially  furnished 
or  supplied  from  the  country  in  which  operations  were  to 
be  conducted. 

The  proportions  of  gnns,  &c.f;.Sirtr  British  Siege  train 
would  be  approximately — 

55  64-pounder  M!.L.E.  gtms. 

20  ^O-pounder    „         „ 

30  Srinch  M.L.R.  howitzers. 

105 
To  these  would  probably  be  added  rifled  and  smooth  bore 
mortars  according  to  circumstances. 

The   proportion    of   auiinuiution    mu.<!t    vary    with    the 
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<iature  uf  the  Biege,  bat  as  a  standard  a  aetail  has  been 
£xcd,  which  is  giTen  at  length  in  the  Revised  Army  Regu- 
lationt  -J/' 1870. 

The  number  of  men  required  is  calculated  for  tnree 
reliefs,  or  30  men  per  gun,  15  per  large  mortar,  and  9  per 
small  mortar,  with  a  reserve.  A  brigade  of  garrison 
artillery  on  war  strength,  numbering  51  officers,  135  non- 
commissioned oflBcers  and  trumpeters,  and  bOO  gunners,  is 
held  to  be  sufficient  to  man  a  siege  train  of  35  pieces. 

The  carriages  employed  are»  gun-carriages  and  limbers, 
towitzer  and  mortar-carriages,  platform  waggons,  general 
service  waggon,  siege  waggon,  store  waggon,  sling  waggon 
and  cart,  hand  and  trcuch  carts.  The  carriages  are 
generally  of  the  block  trail  pattern,  and,  except  that  they 
are  stronger,  are  similar  in  constr^;tion  to  the  travelling 
carriages  for  field  service.  The  new  siege  liirber  is  of 
universal  pattern,  and  similar  to  the  field  limber  in  con- 
struction. The  mortar-carriages  consist  of  a  bed  with  an 
axletree  mounted  on  two  wheels,  and  with  a  perch  for 
limbering  up  to  a  limber  for  travelling.  The  platform 
waggon  is  composed  of  a  fore  and  hind  carriage,  with  a 
platform  over  them  for  carrying  guns  and  mortars.  The 
general  service  waggon  consists  of  a  fore  and  hind  carriage 
twith  body  over  them,  covered  with  waterproof  canvas. 
The  siege  waggon  is  merely  the  general  service  -tva -gon 
strengthened  and  fitted  so  as  to  transport  shot  and  shell. 
The  store  waggon  consists  of  a  body  and  limber,  and  will 
contain  spare  stores  and  materials,  and  necessary  tools. 
The  sling  waggon  is  composed  of  a  body  and  limber,  and 
fitted  with  windlass  arrangement  so  that  guns  can  be  slung 
up  underneath.  In  the  heavier  pieces  iron  sling  waggons 
are  used.  Con.siderable  improvements  will  probably  be 
made  in  siege  carriages  so  as  to  admit  of  the  abolition  of 
embrasures  and  of  the  gun  being  fired  over  the  parapet. 

In  India  siege  trains  are  kept  in  readiness  in  arsenals, 
and  the  transport,  which  is  composed  of  bullocks,  is  to  a 
large  extent  also  maintained.  These  siege  trains  have 
been  hitherto  composed  of  old  smooth-bore  guns,  but  these 
will  be  replaced  by  rifled  guns.  There  are  16  such  trains, 
with  a  total  of  400  or  500  pieces.  The  personnel  would 
be  supplied  from  the  garrison  artillery  and  the  native 
establishment  in  the  arsenals. 

The  duties  of  the  siege  trains,  the  position  of  parks  and 
batteries,  ikc,  rather  relate  to  the  conduct  of  sieges,  and  do 
not  therefore  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  present  article. 
Sarrtson  (/•)  Garrison  Artillery. — The  garrison  battery  consists 
M-tiiiery.  p^jy  pf  personnel,  the  materiel  used  being  part  of  the 
defences  or  fortress  in  which  this  branch  of  the  artillery  is 
employed.     The  establishment  of  a  battery  is  as  follows  : — 

Peace.  War.  India. 

Officers 4  4              6 

N.-C.  Officers 16  16  16 

Gunners  and  Trumpeters 80  to  120  142  72 

An  Indian  battery,  further,  has  a  native  establishment 
of  30  hospital  attendants,  followers,  &c.  The  care  and 
preservation  of  the  ordnance  in  fortresses  and  batteries, 
with  all  the  complicated  appliances  and  scientific  construc- 
tions of  modem  artillery  materiel,  and  of  the  carriages, 
stores,  and  ammunition,  devolve  upon  the  garrison  artillery 
in  peace  time. 

For  fortress  defence  large  numbers  of  smooth-bore  68,  32, 
and  24-pounders,  and  8  and  10-inch  shell  guns,  are  still 
mounted.  The  general  tendency,  however,  is  to  replace 
these  with  rifled  guns  of  calibre  suited  to  the  mportance 
and  object  of  the  work,  while  the  mitrailleur  or  Gatling 
gun  will  probably  be  used  in  flanks  and  for  the  defence  of 
ditches.  Large  numbers  of  7-inch  or  110-pounder  B.L.R. 
Armstrong  guns  have  been  mounted  since  1862.  The 
M.L.R.  guns  are  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  and  12-inch,  the  latter 
weighing  35  tons.     The  projectUea  of  these  are  common. 
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shrapnel,  and  Falliser  shell,  case,  and  Palliser  cored  shot, 
and  attain  the  extraordinary  weight  of  690  lb.  An  81-toa 
gun  is  now  (1875)  in  process  of  construction,  and  is  calcu- 
lated to  throw  a  shell  of  1600  lb. 

The  old  smooth-bore  garrison  carnages  are  of  wood, 
■»vith  various  arrangements  and  platforms  for  traversing 
The  new  carriages  for  the  large  M.L.R.  guns  are  of  wrought- 
iron,  with  hydraulic  buffer  arrangements.  The  Monprieff 
carriage  and  system,  by  which  the  gun  is  loaded  and 
laid  in  a  gun  pit,  raised  by  a  counterweight,  and  released 
again,  descending  after  firing  by  the  regulated  power  of 
the  recoil,  will  probably  be  extensively  employed  in  coast 
defences  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  still  further  improve- 
ments will  be  made  in  the  carriages  for  the  immense  ord- 
nance now  used. 

General  Organisation. — The  whole  of  the  British  artillery 
forms  one  regiment,  the  "  Royal  Regiment  of  Artillery," 
numbering  1414  officers  and  33,688  men,  and  distributed 
in  216  batteries  of  horse,  field,  and  garrison  artillery.  For 
purposes  of  administration  a  unit  higher  than  the  battery 
is  adopted,  called  the  brigade.  Each  brigade  has  its 
own  staff  of  colonel-commandant,  4  liefttenaut-colouels, 
adjutant,  quarter-master,  ic.  The  batteries  of  the  bri- 
gades are,  as  far  as  possible,  kept  in  the  same  part  of  the 
country  where  the  headquarters  are  serving.  There  are 
6  brigades  of  horse  artillery,  12  of  field  artillery,  13  of 
garrison  artillery,  and  the  "  coast  brigade ;  "  their  detail 
and  distribution  will  be  found  in  the  account  of  the  British 
army  (see  Akmv,  p.  578).  Besides  the  brigade  organisa- 
tion, there  is  another  which  may  be  tenned  the  territorial 
system,  or  dislrict  commands,  having  reference  especially 
to  local  duties,  stationary  materiel,  such  as  guns  mounted 
on  forts  and  batteries,  &c.  These  artillery  districts  corre- 
spond generally  to  the  army  districts,  and  have  at  their  head 
a  colonel  on  the  staff,  or  other  officer  commanding  tho 
artillery  district.  In  the  United  Kingdom  there  are  also 
artillery  sub-districts,  under  lieutenant-colonels,  who  are 
invested  with  the  commands  of  the  auxiliary  and  reserve 
force  artillery  of  the  sub-district.  The  highest  administra- 
tion of  tho  Royal  Artillery  is  conducted  at  the  War  Office, 
in  the  department  of  the  Commander-in-Chief, — a  deputy- 
adjutant-general  of  artillery,  with  assistants,  being  attached 
for  that  purpose  to  the  adjutant-general's  division.  An 
inspector-general  of  artillery  is  charged  with  special  artil- 
lery inspections  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  also  inspects 
the  materiel  and  munitions  of  war  in  the  hands  of  the 
artillery.  The  department  of  the  director  of  artillery  and 
stores  at  the  War  Office  is  a  branch  of  the  Ordnance 
Department  (see  Army,  pp.  573,  582),  and  deals  with  all 
matters  relating  to  armaments,  stores,  and  munitions 
not  in  artillery  charge,  and  superintends  the  manufafture 
of  warlike  stores  and  the  scientific  experiments  which  have 
to  be  constantly  made.  In  India  the  administration  is  not 
dissimilar,  a  depaty-adjutant-general  and  inspector-general 
of  artillery  performing  duties  analogous  to  those  of  the 
similar  officials  in  England,  while  the  director  of  artillery 
is  represented  by  an  inspector-general  of  ordnance  and 
magazines. 

Although  Woolwich  is  no  longer  the  official  headquarters 
of  the  artillery  it  is  the  chief  artillery  station,  and  continues 
to  be  that  to  which  officers  and  men  practically  look  as 
their  headquarters.  The  mess  and  band  of  the  regiment 
are  permanently  maintained  there  ;  and  a  large  number  of 
batteries,  including  the  greater  part  of  the  depot  brigade, 
are  always  stationed  there,  and  it  further  contains  most  of 
the  great  artillery  establishments,  both  manufacturing  and 
instructional. 

For  an  account  of  the  manufactunng  estabhshment  see 
Arsenal,  p.  633,  and  for  the  scientific  and  educationaJ 
establishments  see  Army,  p.  586. 
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Unlike  Continental  nations,  England  has  no  permanently 
organised  army  corps  and  divisions,  and,  consequently,  no 
combinations  of  artillery  with  the  other  arms.  Her  colonial 
possessions,  and  the  vast  extent  of  her  Indian  empire,  raise 
almost  insurmountable  obstacles  to  any  organisation  which 
shall  fulfil  equally  the  conditions  of  peace  and  war,  and 
have  necessitated  a  distribution  of  the  artillery  on  princi- 
ples other  than  those  which  obtain  in  the  more  facile 
systems  of  Continental  armies.  The  proportion  of  guns  to 
men  at  present  existing  is  2'45  per  1000  men;  the  grand 
total  of  guns  for  field  service, — including  field,  mountain, 
and  position  batteries — being  784,  while  the  total  strength 
of  troops,  .British  and  native,  is  320,000.  This  proportion 
ifl  somewhat  under  that  now  generally  accepted,  viz.,  3 
guns  per  1000  men.  The  proportion  of  guns  to  men  has 
varied  with  the  circumstances  of  the  age  and  country. 
During  the  18th  century  the  proportion  was  usually  3  per 
1000,  though  Frederick  at  one  time  raised  it  to  over  5  per 
1000.  In  the  earlier  wars  of  the  French  Republic  the  aUies 
increased  the  proportion  unduly ;  and  Napoleon,  whose 
rapid  tactics  did  not  admit  of  his  hampering  his  army  with 
heavy  trains,  reduced  it  again.  He  advocated  2  guns  per 
1000  with  old  and  tried  troops,  but  3  guns  per  1000  with 
the  usual  composition  of  an  army  ;  and  in  .his  later  cam- 
paigns, when  his  armies  consisted  almost  entirely  of  recruits, 
he  even  exceeded  this  proportion,  i  In  the  Crimean  war, 
and  in  1859,  the  Russians  and '  Austrians  increased  this 
ratio  considerably,  but  the  great  increase  to  the  strength  of 
armies  which  took  place  between  1866  and  1871  led  to  a 
comparative  decrease  of  artiUery,  and  the  Germans  have 
now  rather  less  than  3  per  1000.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  actual  proportion  on  service  is  always  in 
excess  of  the  nominal  one,  often  considerably  bo,  aa  the 
guns  are  not  reduced  by  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  campaign 
as  the  personnel  of  an  army  is ;  a  battalion  is  soon  reduced 
from  1000  to  500  men,  but  a  battery  always  retains  its  six 
guns.  In  the  great  American  war  of  1861-65,  the  pro- 
portion of  guns  at  first  was  nearly  6  per  1000,  but  towards 
the  end  was  reduced  to  little  over  1  per  1000,  showing 
how  the  proportion  is  affected  by  the  nature  of  the  country 
which  is  the  scene  of  operations. 

Important  questions  connected  with  tne  organisation  of 
the  British  artillery  are  now  giving  rise  to  discussion,  and 
will  probably  be  solved  shortly  ;  the  two  principal  ones 
being  the  breaking  up  of  the  huge,  overgrown  "  regiment " 
of  artillery  into  smaller  units,  and  the  separation  of  the 
field  from  the  garrison  artillery.  The  appellation  "  regi- 
ment," for  a  force  of  35,000  men  and  officers,  is  manifestly 
a  misnomer,  and  the  continuance  of  the  present  system  is 
upheld  principally  on  what  may  be  termed  "  sentimental " 
grounds, — unwillingness  to  break  old  ties  and  uproot 
traditions,  and  fears  that  the  esprit-de-corps  of  the  service 
might  suffer  in  the  change.  The  separation  of  the  field 
from  the  garrison  artillery  has  often  been  advocated  on  the 
grounds  of  the  essentially  different  nature  of  the  two  ser- 
vices, and  the  fact  that  the  men  and  materiel  are  already 
separate,  the  officers  alone  being  transferred  from  one 
branch  to  the  other.  The  full  discussion  of  the  proposed 
changes  does  not  fall  within  the  province  of  this  article. 

The  organisation  of  the  French  artillery  has  been  com- 
pletely changed  by  recent  regulations.  Previous  to  the 
Franco-German  war  of  1870-71,  it  consisted  of  1  horse 
artiUery  and  1  field  artillery  regiment  of  the  guard,  4  horse 
artillery  and  13  field  artillery  regiments  of  the  line,  with 
garrison  artillery,  making  up  19  regiments.  The  horse 
artillery  regiments  consisted  of  8  batteries  of  6  guns  each, 
and  the  field  artiUery  regiments  of  12  batteries.  Only  8 
out  of  the  12  were  mobilised  during  war,  4  remaining  as 
latteries  de  soiiie  for  garrison  service.  The  number  of  field 
gmia  available  was  984.     This  number  of  guns  could  not 


be  put  in  the  field  at  once,  as  58,000  men  and  39,000 
horses  were  required,  while  in  peace  time  only  34,000 
men  and  16,000  horses  were  kept  up.  The  guns  in 
the  service  were  a  9-pounder  (sheU)  mountain  gun  of  2 
cwt.,  9-pounder  of  6i  cwt  for  field  artiUery  (canon  de  4), 
16-pounder  of  IH  cwt.  (canon  de  8),  25-pounderof  12  cwt. 
for  position  artiUery  (canon  de  12),  and  50-pounder  of  40 
cwt.  (canon  de  24)  for  siege  purposes.  These  were  of  bronze, 
and  rifled  on  the  La  Hitte  system.  In  naval  service  B.L.R. 
guns  of  cast-iron,  strengthened  by  rings,  have  been  em- 
ployed, ranging  from  70  to  300-pounders.  The  field  guns 
fired  studded  projectiles,  sheU,  shrapnel,  and  case ;  and  the 
heavy  guns  heavy  elongated  projectUes  of  simUar  kinds. 

In  accordance  with  the  recent  regulations,  each  of  the  18 
French  army  corps  has  a  brigade  of  artiUery  attached  to  it, 
consisting  of  2  regiments,  1  of  divisional,  the  other  of 
corps  artiUery.  The  divisional  regiment  consists  of  8  field 
batteries  and  1  dep6t  battery ;  the  corps  regiment,  of  3 
horse  artiUery  batteries  (1  of  which  is  attached  to  the 
cavalry  in  time  of  war),  9  field  batteries  (1  of  which  is 
utilised  for  service  in  Algeria),  and  1  depdt  battery.  Each 
brigade  has  besides  4  dismounted  batteries  for  garrison 
service,  and  4  companies  of  •drivers  for  ammunition  columns. 
An  army  corps  has,  therefore,  4  batteries  attached  to  each 
of  its  divisions,  and  employs  10  batteries  in  addition  as 
its  corps  or,  as  it  was  formerly  caUed,  reserve  artiUery. 
The  war  strength  of  each  battery  is  5  officers  and  168  men. 
The  field  guns  in  use  are  the  15  and  10-pounder  bronze 
B.L.R.  RefiFye  guns  (canons  de  5  et  de  7).      (Sea  Guns 
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rhe  general  organisation  and  distribution  of  the  German  Germanj 
artiUery  wiU  be  found  under  Aesiy  (p.  597).  To  each  terri- 
torial army  corps  is  attached  a  brigade  of  artiU'Sry,  consist- 
ing of  2  regiments  of  field  artiUery  and  a  regiment,  or  por- 
tion of  a  regiment,  of  garrison  artiUery.  The  first  jield  Field 
regiment  or  corps  artiUery  consists  of  2  field  divisions  of  3  ""  ^'^' 
field  batteries  each,  and  one  horse- artiUery  division  of  3 
batteries.  The  second  field  regiment  or  divisional  artiUery 
consists  of  2  divisions,  each  of  4  field  batteries.  The  field 
guns  are  the  9-centimfetre  B.L.R.  gun,  firing  a  sheU  of  15i^ 
Bb  weight,  used  by  the  field  batteries,  and  the  8-centimetre 
B.L.R.  gun,  firing  a  projectile  weighing  11  tt,  with  which 
the  horse  artiUery  is  armed.  These  guns  are  of  cast  steel, 
with  polygrooved  rifling  and  wedge  breech  action  (systime 
de  Krupp).  Each  battery  has  16  carriages,  viz.,  6  guns 
and  carriages,  6  ammunition  waggons,  3  provision  and 
store  waggons,  and  1  forge  waggon.  The  gun-carriages 
are  double  cheeked,  and  made  of  plate  iron.  The  ammuni- 
tion waggon  carries  one  large  box  opening  to  the  rear. 
The  projectUes  are  a  common  sheU  of  novel  construction, 
case,  and  shrapnel — the  latter  only  lately  introduced. 
The  foUowing  ammunition  is  carried  per  gun  : — 


Ammunition. 

Gnn 

Limber. 

Waggon 
Limber. 

WagKOD 

Bod/. 

Tottl  f  er 
Gtiix. 

a 

0 

« 
00 

Common  SheU 

24 

12 

3 

24 
12 

a 

32 
18 

,  80 
40 

6 

Case    

Total 

89 

38 

48 

125 

-.J 

a 

Common  SheU 

Shrapnel  

20 

10 

8 

20 

10 

2 

80 
15 

70 

35 

6 

Case    

Total 

S3 

32 

4$ 

110 

The  artiUery  ammunition  columns  have  25  waggons 
each,  and  provide  a  first  reserve  of  about  125  rounds  per 
g\in.  The  infantry  columns  have  24  smaU-arm  ammunitioa 
waggons. 
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The  following  table  gives  the  personnel  and  transport  of 
k  battery  or  ammunition  cokunn  on  war  establishment : — 


Lommanding  ofliccr  

Subaltoma   

Officers    of    ammunition 

columns 

Laboratory     conductor 

(officer) 

Quartermaster     

Ensien  (aspirant  to  rank  of 

officer) 

XoQ-Coraoussioned  ofBcers . 

Trumpeters 

Gunners  

Drivers 

Spare  men   

Corporals 

Hospital  orderly 

Collarmakers  and   Saddlers 
Soldiers    of   the    transport 

train   (including  officers' 

servants) 


Hort& 


S<«entn).  ^-ecntm. 


12 
2 
42 
49 
38 

i 

2 


Total  , 

:  Officers' . , 

HorsM  )  Draught 
norses  <  Riding... 

(  Spare 


Total 


153 


15 
92 

100 


213 


12 
2 
42 
60 
23 

i 

1 


153 


7 
92 
16 

8 


123 


1 

1 

i2 
2 

48 
60 
23 

i 

1 


159 


7 
92 
16 
10 


125 


Ammunttlon 
ColmnoB. , 


3 
C 
< 


12 
2 
8 
23 
37 
3 
1 
1 

80 


172 


4 

132 

22 

8 


166 


12 
2 
8 
26 
34 
3 
1 
1 

84 


176 


4 

140 

22 

8 


174 


8ie?e  For  siege  purposes  the  Germans  use  the  12-centim6tre 

artillery.  ^^.gg  j^j,jj^  bronze  gun,  firing  a  29-D)  shell,  and  steel  and 
bronze  guns  of  15  centimetres  (6  So  inch)  calibre,  firing  a 
54-&  shell  The  mortars  used  are  the  8-inch  rilled,  and 
the  smooth-bore  IS-centim^tre.  The  usual  composition  of 
a  siege  train  is  100  guns,  viz. : — 

I    40  of  O-cm.  (bronze). 
son  ^a^  ~,_.  1  120  of  12-cm.  (bronze). 
320  nfled  guns  j  j.j  of  15-cm.  (steel),  short 
(    40  of  15-cm.  (steel),  long. 
40  rifled  21-cm.  mortars,  40  smooth-bore  15-cin.  mortars. — 

besides  150  rifled  wall  pieces. 

A  21-cm.  shell  gun  and  a  28-cm.  rifled  mortar  are  likely 
to  be  added  to  this  list  soon.  Each  gun  has  508  rounds 
of  ammunition  ready  for  immediate  service. 

The  siege  trains  are  2  in  number,  and  in  time  of  war 
have  16  ammunition  columns  attached  to  eacL  These 
columns  consist  of  46  ammunition  waggons,  6  open 
waggons,  a  forge,  and  some  baggage  and  forage  carts.  Each 
waggon  is  adapted  for  draught  for  either  4  or  6  horses. 

The  garrison  guns  are  the  12-centimkregun  in  cast-iron 
and  bronze,  15-centim6tre,  23-centimetre  (9-inch)  cast-iron 
howitzer  and  heavy  guns  for  garrison,  coast,  and  naval 
purposes,  ranging  from  7-inch  to  13-inch  calibre.  The 
Prussian  artillery  is  breech-loading,  and  three  systems  are 
employed  in  the  closing  of  the  breech,  viz.,  that  of  Wahren- 
dorf,  or  the  "  piston''  arrangement  (Kolhenverschluss) — that 
of  Kreiner,  or  the  "wedge"  system  {Keilverschluss) — and  the 
Krupp  system,  or  cylindro-prismatic  wedge  {Rundkeilver- 
tchhiss).  The  first  dates  from  1861 ;  the  second  system  has 
been  applied  to  land  guns  since  1864;  the  tlurd  is,  in 
slightly  varying  forms,  applied  to  all  the  most  recently 
manufactured  guns.  The  siege  carriages  have  a  peculiar 
arrangement  of  iron  supports  on  the  cheeks,  by  means  of 
which  the  gun  is  enabled  to  fire  over  the  parapet.  The 
foot  or  garrison  artillery  has  recently  been  reorganised  into 
30  battalions,  counting  122  batteries  or  companies.  The 
uumber  of  regiments  is  19,  bu^  the  number  of  battalions 


in  a  regiment  varies.  The  garrison  artillery  is  separated 
from  the  field  artillery,  and  is  specially  attached  to  the  army 
territorial  commands,  and  ofUcers  can  only  be  transferred 
from  one  branch  to  the  other  by  special  permission. 

The  Austrian  artillery  is  divided  into  field,  garrison,  and  AnstrU. 
technical  artillery. 

The  field  artillery  consists  of  13  repriments,  hiving  Field 
their  permanent  headquarters  in  Prague,  Okniitz,  Komorn,  irliUery, 
Josephstadt,  Pesth  (2),  Gratz,  Vienna  (2),  Lemberg, 
Neustadt,  Laibach,  Temesvar.  Each  regiment  comprises 
six  8-pounder  and  four  4-pounder  field  batteries,  three 
4-pounder  horse  batteries,  one  dep6t  battery,  and  five  or 
six  ammunition  columns. 

Three  batteries  are  attached  to  each  infantry  division, 
and  three  form  the  corps  artillery,  one  battery  being 
detached  to  the  cavalry.  In  peace  time  a  battery  has  only 
four  guns  and  two  ammunition  waggons  horsed;  on  war 
footing  they  have  eight  guns  and  eight  waggons  each 
drawn  by  four  horses  in  the  4-pounder  field  batteries,  and 
by  sii  horses  in  the  others.  The  guns  are  4  and  8-poundoc 
bronze  rifled  guns,  having  calibres  of  3  and  3  9  inches,  and 
filing  8-Ib  and  14-tt)  shell  respectively. 

Steel  B.L.  guns  of  the  Prussian  type  are,  however,  being 
gradually  brouglit  into  the  service,  the  M.L.  system  being 
definitely  abandoned.  The  carriages  are  double  cheeked 
or  bracketed  like  the  Prus.sian.  A  box  to  hold  case  is 
fixed  on  the  trail  about  halfway  between  the  breech  of 
the  gun  and  the  point  of  the  trail,  and  adapted  to  form 
a  seat.  The  projectiles  are  common  shell,  shrapnel,  incen- 
diary shell,  and  case.  As  in  the  Pnissian  artillery,  the 
percussion  fuze  is  alone  used  with  common  shell,  and  time 
fuzes  for  shrapnel.  The  peace  and  war  establishments 
of  batteries  a"d  ammunition  columns,  and  the  number  of. 
rounds  cwried,  are  shown  in  the  following  tables  : — 


Captains  

Subalterns  

Coclct  

Artificers 

Sergeants 

Corporals 

Train  peters 

Conductors  of  car- (^ 

riagcs  ) 

Gunners  

Drivers     

Servants  

Shoeing  -  siniths    > 

and  farriers    ...f 
Saddler   and   Col-i 

lor  maker  j 

Total 

Horses : — 

Officers'   

Drauffht     

Reserve   

Soars  J''""''K 


Peace  Establishment. 


4-pr. 
Bait. 


100  ,115    U9 


War  Establisbment. 


Z\'. 


19  I  19 
M  ,130 
6       8 


The  4-pounder  batteries  carry  156  rounds  of  ammunition 
per  gun,  the  8-pounder  1 28  rounds.  The  first  ammunition 
reserve  conveys  in  addition  74  rounds  for  each  4,  and  82 
for  each  8-pounder.  The  total  number  of  rounds  for  each 
gun  is,  therefore,  230  and  210  respectively. 

In  order  to  avoid  dependence  on  foreign  contractors 
attempts  are  being  made  to  cast  a  hard  bronze  for  field 
guns,  and  it  is  hoped  that  by  employing  this  metal  a 
portion  of  the  new  eouipment  may  be  furnished  by  the 
Austrian  arsenals. 

The  war  materiel  necessary  to  place  the  batteries  on  a  war 
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footing  is  kept  under  charge  of  the  field  artillery,  'store 
horses  being  apportioned  for  it  in  the  barracks  of  each 
regiment.  By  this  system  mobilisation  is  more  quickly 
effected,  and  the  materiel  is  better  looked  after  than  when 
stored  in  arsenals.  Including  the  depot  batteries  the 
Austrian  artillery  numbers  209  batteries,  or  1672  horsed 
guns.  ^ 

The  garrison  artillery  consists  of  12  battalions  of  5  com- 
panies each  (increased  to  6  in  war  time),  and  one  coast 
artillery  regiment  of  three  battaUocs.  The  garrison  bat- 
talions further  furnish  5  mountain  batteries,  increased  to 
6  in  war  time.  The  mountain  batteries  are  armed  with 
four  3-pounder  rifled  bronze  guns,  and  carry  112  rounds 
per  gim,  viz.,  72  common  shell,  24  shrapnel,  16  ca.<;e. 
For  siege  and  garrison  purposes  the  guns  in  use  are  B.L.E. 
15  and  21-centimetre  and  8-inch  bronze  guns  ;  8-inch  and 
6j-inch  rifled  mortars,  breech-loading,  have  also  been 
adopted. 

The  technical  artillery  comprises  a  portion  of  the  workmen 
charged  with  the  construction  and  repair  of  guns  in  all 
arms,  ammunition,  artillery  materiel,  <tc.  The  personnel, 
numbering  28  superior  officers,  162  captains  and  Heutenants, 
and  about  1600  men,  is  distributed  in  si-rteen  arsenals, 
established  in  the  chief  towns  of  the  empire  ;  in  war  time 
companies  of  artificers  are  detached  from  these  to  the  parks 
of  each  army  corps.  Artillery  ofiicers  have  to  serve  by 
roster  in  the  technical  artillery. 

The  instruction  of  officers  is  conducted  at  the  cadet 
school  and  at  the  Academy  of  Technical  ArtUlery.  On 
leaving  this  academy  officers  ordinarily  pass  into  the  garri- 
son artillery,  and  after  a  year  in  this  enter  one  of  the 
regiments  of  artillery.  After  a  second  year  they  may  be 
admitted,  on  application,  to  the  advanced  course  of  artillery, 
and  after  passing  successful  examinations  are  nominated  as 
first  lieutenants.  Schools  also  exist  in  each  regiment  for 
the  iastruction  of  non-commissioned  officers,  one-year 
volunteers,  and  artillery  cadets ;  and  an  autumn  course  of 
equitation,  the  most  proficient  at  which  are  sent  to  the 
central  school  of  equitation  at  Vienna,  to  be  from  thence 
appointed  as  riding-masters  to  the  artillery  regiments.  For 
further  details  of  Austrian  artillery  organisation  see  article 
Aemt,  p.  606. 

The  Russian  materiel  is  divided  into  mountain,  field, 
siege  and  garrison,  and  coast  artillery.  The  mountain  gun 
is  a  3-pounder  bronze  rifled  gun  of  224  lb  weight,  firing 
a  9-0)  projectile.  For  field  artillery  they  use  both  cast 
steel  and  bronze  B.L.R.  gims,  4-pounder  and  9-pounder, 
of  3'3-inch  and  4-inch  calibres,  firing  12-B)  and  24-fc  shells 
(loaded).  MitraiUeurs  have  also  been  introduced  for  field 
artillery,  and  with  them  the  range-finder,  invented  by 
Captain  Nolan,  R.A.  ^The  siege  and  garrison  guns  are 
12  and  24-pounders,  throwing  30  and  63-tt)  shells,  8-inch 
toronze  and  steel  gims,  and  6  and  8-inch  rifled  mortars. 
For  coast  purposes  guns  from  6-inch  to  11 -inch  calibre  are 
osed.  The  Russians  have  also  introduced  a  50-ton  gun,  or 
1200-pounder,  but  the  future  will  prove  its  efficiency. 
Krupp  of  Essen  has  been  largely  employed  by  the  Russian 
Government  for  the  supply  of  steel  guns,  but  these  are  now 
furnished  by  Russian  factories. 

The  field  carriages  are  of  wood  and  iron,  that  for  the 
mountain  gun  of  iron  ;  but  the  former  are  now  to  be  made 
of  greater  stability,  and  the  carriages  for  siege  and  garrison 
artillery  have  also  been  improved.  The  projectiles  vised  are 
the  charokh  and  shrapnel  for  the  mountain  and  field  guns, 
chilled  shot  being  used  with  the  heavier  ordnance. 

The  artillery  of  the  active  army  consists  of  48  brigades 
of  field  and  8  brigades  of  horse  artillery,  besides  siege 
trains,  parks,  and  mobile  arsenals. 

The  horse  artillery  brigades  (bodyguard  excepted)  con- 
siist  of  4  batteries  of   6  guns  eacL     A  brigade  of  field 


artillery  consists  of  5  field  batteries  (3  heavy  and  2  light) 
and  1  mitrailleuse  battery.  There  are  four  descriptions  of 
batteries, — (a.)'  9-pounder  field  batteries,  (6.)  4-poundor 
field  and  horse  batteries,  (c.)  3-pounder  mountain  batteries, 
(d.)  mitrailleuse  batteries.  Each  battery  has  eight  guns, 
drawn  by  six  horses  in  time  of  war. 

The  two-wheel  ammunition  carts  formerly  in  use  are 
being  gradually  replaced  by  four-wheeled  waggons.  The 
mitrailleuse  batteries  carry  6290  rounds.  In  the  9-pouuder 
battery  there  are  24,  and  in  the  4-pounder  16  ammunition 
waggons. 

The  great  increase  and  development  of  the  Russian  army,' 
which  began  in  1873,  was  accompanied  by  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  artillery,  each  brigade  being  raised  from  4 
batteries,  its  former  strength,  to  6,  and  a  further  increase 
of  2  batteries  is  probable.  When  the  changes  in  progress 
are  completed,  the  Russian  field  artiUeiy  will  number  300 
batteries,  or  2400  guns. 

Tactics. 

The  tactics  of  artillery,  combined  with  tlie  other  arms, 
will  be  dealt  vnXh.  in  another  place  (see  Wab).  The  present 
article  treats  only  of  drills,  and  the  simpler  or  uncom- 
bined  tactics  of  artOlery.  Drill,  though  commonly  in- 
cluded imder  the  head  of  tactics,  is  rather  the  elementary 
training  and  education  required  for  the  higher  development, 
and  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  artillery.  The 
drills  and  instruction  for  horse  artillery  are  as  follows  : — (1.)  Horse 
Equitation  or  riding  drill  (2.)  Foot  drills,  as  for  cavalry,  artilkry 
(3.)  Sword  drill  (4.)  Field  gun  drills.  This  includes  the 
actual  service  of  the  gun,  the  loading,  laying,  and  firing, 
(fee,  positions  of  gunners  and  detachments  under  various 
conditions,  limbering  up,  unlimbering,  exercise  with  drag 
ropes,  (fee.  ;  also,  such  exercises  as  dismounting  gun  and 
carriage,  mounting  gun  and  carriage,  replacing  a  damaged 
wheel,  exchanging  gun  and  limber  wheels,  shifting  shafts 
from  double  to  single  draught,  and  vice  versd,  moving  dis- 
abled ordnance,  <fcc.  For  details  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  Manual  of  Artillery  Exercises.  (5.)  Battery  exercise 
(sometimes  called  by  the  horse  artillery  "  gun  .drill ").  In 
the  horse  artillery  each  subdivision  consists  of  gun  and 
waggon,  with  two  non-commissioned  officers,  and  six  or 
eight  gunners,  besides  drivers.  Two  gunners  are  carried 
on  the  limbers.  The  rest  are  mounted,  and  are  called  the 
detachment,  which  is  placed  in  front,  rear,  or  on  a  flank 
of  the  gun,  according  to  circumstances.  Ammunition 
waggons  of  horse  artillery  do  not  manoeuvre  tisually,  but 
merely  conform  to  the  movements  of  the  guns  at  a  Safe 
distance.  A  battery  of  six  guns  in  line  occupies  95  yards, 
each  gun  being  19  yards  from  the  next.  When  a  battery 
comes  into  action,  each  detachment  dismounts,  the  limber 
gunners  get  oflF  the  gun-Umber  to  the  rear,  the  trail  is 
unkeyed,  the  limbers  drive  on,  and  the  gun  is  placed  in 
position,  and  the  Nos.  1  lay  them  during  the  loading. 
They  are  then  fired  independently,  unless  the  commanding 
officer  gives  orders  to  the  contrarj-.  "  Limbering  up  "  is 
the  converse  operatioa  The  details  of  drill  will  be  found 
in  the  Manual  of  Field  Artillery  Exercises. 

Field  Artillery. — The  drill  of  a  field  battery  is  almost 
the  same  as  that  of  a  battery  of  horse  artillery.  The  space 
occupied  by  a  battery  and  the  intervals  are  the  same. 
There  are,  however,  no  mounted  detachments,  and  the 
waggons  usually  accompany  the  guns  in  manoeuvring, 
though  on  the  battle-field  they  are  supposed  to  be  kept  at 
a  safe  distance,  and  if  possible  under  cover.  The  gunners  are 
carried  on  the  limbers  and  waggons  when  the  battery  moves 
faster  than  a  walk.  The  provision  of  gun  axietree  seats 
now  enables  a  sufficient  number  of  men  for  the  service  ol 
the  gun  to  be  kept  with  it  under  all  circumstances.  The 
drill  for  mountain  batteries  is  not  laid  down  anywhere, 
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Ijut  is  conducted  on  the  same  general  principles  as  that  of 
a  field  battery.  Ease  and  celerity  in  ooming  into  action  is 
the  great  object  in  that  as  in  all  field  artillery  drills.  At 
the  word  "  halt,  action,  front,"  ("  rear,"  "  right,"  "  left "),  as 
the  case  may  be,  the  carriage  is  taken  o£f  the  carriage- 
mules,  the  wheels  taken  off  the  wheel-mule,  and  run  up  to 
the  carriage  and  put  on.  The  gun  has  by  this  time  been 
Lftcd  off  by  gunners  by  means  of  a  handspike  in  the  muzzle 
and  one  under  the  CSSjcable,  and  is  put  on  to  the  carriage. 
The  movements  of  a  mountain  battery  in  "  column  of 
route,"  i.e.,  single  file,  in  "columns  of  subdivisions,"  the 
ammunition  mules  being  alongside  the  gun  and  carriage 
mules,  or  in  "  columns  of  divisions,"  subdivisions  being 
Bide  by  side,  two  and  two,  are  merely  adaptations  of  the 
manoeuvres  of  field  artillery. 

Sieffe  Artillery. — The  drills  for  the  service  of  siege  guns 
are  numerous.  Travelling  carriages  being  used,  the  drill 
employed  is  a  medium  between  field  and  garrison  gun  drills, 
and  comprises  unlimbering,  limbering  up,  shifting  from 
travelling  to  firing  trunnion  holes  and,  vice  versa,  the  load- 
ing, laying,  firing,  <tc.,  the  mode  of  "taking  post"  under 
cover  and  at  the  gun. 

Mortar  drill  would  also  come  into  this  section,  and 
embraces  the  manner  in  which  the  travelling  mortar-beds 
are  unlLmbered  and  placed  on  the  ground,  and  the  converse 
operations,  the  detachment  taking  post  at  the  mortar,  the 
preparation  for  action,  the  mode  of  laying  the  mortar,  load- 
ing, firing,  (tc.  The  laying  of  platforms  also  forms  an 
important  part  of  the  duties  of  siege  artillery.  "  Knotting  " 
and  the  use  of  ropes  and  tackles  is  an  essential  branch  of 
the  drUl.  A  siege  artilleryman  must  be  instructed  in  all 
the  materials  and  appliances  used  in  moving  ordnance. 
Chains,  levers,  handspikes,  fulcrums,  skids,  planks,  rollers, 
crab  capstans,  lifting  jacks,  &c.,  all  enter  into  his  work. 
He  must  also  be  acquainted  with  the  numberless  operations 
by  which  siege  guns  are  moved  when  dismounted,  the  mode 
of  mounting  and  dismounting  them,  while  the  drills  for 
gyns,  sling  waggons,  sling  carts,  sheers,  (fee,  are  particularly 
his  province. 

Gai-rison  Artillery. — The  drills  for  garrison  artillery 
embrace  all  those  which  come  under  the  head  of  siege,  but, 
further,  comprise  all  the  drills  and  exercises  with  heavy 
ordnance,  such  as  drills  with  heavy  guns  on  standing 
carriages,  traversing  platforms,  and  Moncrieff  carriages, 
and  with  the  enormous  10-inch,  ll-inch,  and  12-inch  guns, 
fitted  with  special  mechanical  contrivances  for  loading, 
Vraversing ;  mounting  and  dismounting  of  heavy  ordnance; 
and  all  kinds  of  work  with  sheers  and  derricks.  The 
garrison  artillery  are  also  trained  in  the  ordinary  duties  of 
infantry,  viz.,  carbine,  company,  and  battalion  drill.  All 
artillerymen  are  further  instructed  in  the  laying  of  ordnance, 
judging  distance,  and  in  the  various  laboratory  operations 
which  gunners  are  required  to  know,  the  handling  of  all 
kinds  of  projectiles,  fuzes,  (tc. 

Field  Artillery  Manoeuvres. — In  manoeuvring  batteries, 
no  filed  right  or  left  is  acknowledged,  but  only  the  front 
to  which  the  guns  point  when  in  action,  or  the  horse's  face 
when  limbered  up.  The  paces  used  are  the  walk,  trot, 
and  gallop,  and,  according  to  Taubert,  the  "  trot "  is  the 
tuo&t  important.  With  us  field  batteries  are  strictly 
enjoined  not  to  move  beyond  a  trot,  but  there  are  occasions 
on  which  it  is  necessary  for  a  battery  to  move  at  its  quickest 
possible  pace ;  and  in  Germany  this  is  recognised  and  acted 
upon.  Field  artillery  has  increased  in  mobility  by  the 
recent  change  in  nwieriel  and  the  provision  of  ailetree 
scats,  80  that  there  is  no  longer  danger  of  a  gun  coming 
into  action  without  a  sufiBcient  number  of  gunners  to 
work  it.  Batteries  should,  therefore,  be  exercised  to 
manoeuvre  with  waggons  at  a  safe  distance,  taking  advan- 
tage of  cover,  but  conforming  to  the  movements  of  the  guns. 


CcJlumns  of  artillery  are  composed  of  batteries,  half  bat- 
teries, divisions,  subdivisions,  and  columns  of  route.  Tau- 
bert divides  artillery  columns  into  (1)  the  column  of  march, 
(2),  the  rendezvous  column,  (3)  the  column  of  manauvre. 
1.  With  us  the  first  is  usually  the  "column  of  route  "  or  single 
file,  each  waggon  following  its  own  gun  in  a  long  string. 
In  the  German  army  the  guns  come  first,  and  then  the 
waggons.  •  This  has  the  great  advantage  of  not  hampering 
the  lino  of  march,  and  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  use  of 
artillery  with  a  large  advanced  guard.  Columns  of  divi- 
sions may  be  used  on  a  very  broad  road.  2.  Rendezvous 
columns  are  open  columns  with  the  guns  at  full  interval,  so 
as  to  admit  of  guns,  (tc,  reversing  or  taking  ground  to  right 
or  left.  3.  The  column  of  manoeuvre  may,  when  cover  exists, 
be  formed  at  close  interval,  but  never  so  under  fire.  A  close 
formation  enables  batteries  to  get  near  an  enemy  unseen, 
and  the  commander  has  the  force  well  in  hand,  but  this 
advantage  should  not  weigh  with  the  necessity  for  opening 
out  for  fire  at  the  earliest  moment.  The  best  formation  on 
the  battle-field  is  that  which  admits  of  the  easiest  deploy- 
ment for  action.  The  position  of  guns  is  always  governed 
by  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  "  every  possible  advantage 
should  be  taken  of  this  without  paj-ing  too  much  attention 
either  to  intervals  or  dressing."  The  construction  of  gun- 
pits  and  epaulements  for  the  waggons  should  be  an  im 
portant  part  of  drLU. 

Positions  for  artillery  must  naturally  be  dependent  on  the  Artiller> 
character  of  the  ground,  and  the  objects  to  be  executed  po-sitiou- 
by  the  guns.  But  where  a  choice  exists,  we  must  be  guided 
by  principles  which  secure  us  the  vantage  ground.  A  flat 
trajectory  for  our  guns  is  highly  important  in  diminishing 
the  safe  space  for  the  enemy,  and  with  this  view  a  very 
elevated  position  is  to  be  avoided.  Such  position  is  alsc 
bad  if  percussion  fuzes  are  used,  and  the  soil  which  the  enemy 
occupies  is  soft.  On  the  other  hand,  artillery  do  not  now 
change  their  positions  so  frequently  as  in  times  past,  and  are 
more  constantly  required  to  fire  over  the  heads  of  their  own 
infantry  ;  and  a  position  sufficiently  elevated  to  give  a  good 
command  of  the  country  and  search  out  the  enemy's  position 
is  therefore  more  required  than  formerly.  Shell  firing 
against  troops  under  cover  will  also  enter  largely  into  the 
use  of  artillery  in  future,  and  for  this  command  is  ci  im- 
portance. A  point  of  first  importance  in  selecting  a  position 
is  the  absence  of  cover  for  the  enemy  within  range  of  infantry 
rifle  fire  ;  and  the  position  should  be  such  that  advance  or 
retreat  is  easy.  The  brow  of  a  hill,-  where  the  guns  can 
be  partly,  and  the  limbers  and  waggons  entirely  covered 
bj^being  withdrawn,  is  generally  advantageous.  The  ground 
should  be  neither  heavy  nor  stony.  A  good  deal  of  con- 
troversy has  taken  place  about  the  dispersion  or  concen- 
tration of  guns  for  fire.  If  the  object,  i.e.,  concentration 
of  fire,  can  be  attained  by  dispersion  of  batteries,  it  may  be 
better  under  certain  circumstances  of  ground  to  separate  than 
to  collect  the  artillery  in  large  masses  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
dispersed  batteries  are  much  more  out  of  control,  and  unable 
to  receive  the  directing  impress  of  one  mind,  and  usually 
the  employment  of  large  masses  of  artillery  will  have  a 
groater  moral  effect.  The  one  object,  concentration  of  fire, 
must  be  attained. 

The  most  powerful  and  effective  position  in  which  artil- 
lery can  be  placed  is  that  in  which,  acting  on  a  flank,  it 
enfilades  or  takes  in  flank  the  enemy's  troops.  A  remark- 
able illustration  of  this  was  given  by  Frederick  the  Great  at 
Rossbach.  At  the  battle  of  Talavera,  July  28,  1809,  the 
British  guns  changed  position  to  the  right,  advancing  from 
the  left  flank,  and  brought  a  destructive  fire  to  bear  on 
the  French  columns  attacking  from  the  centre  of  their  line. 
At  the  battle  of  Bautzen,  May  21,  1?13,  Napoleon's  great 
man(Euvre,  in  sending  Ney  to  atlack  tLe  right  rear  of  the 
allied  position,  was  frustrated  b''  cae  £^  of  20  Prussian 
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gun3  taking  Key's  columns  in  flank  on  the  march.  The 
battle  of  the  Alma,  September  20,  1854,  gives  an  example 
of  the  effect  produced  by  the  enfilade  fire  of  a  few  guns. 
Two  guns  of  Turner's  battery  boldly  advanced  to  a  knoD 
T.hich  had  been  left  unguarded  ahnost  in  the  centre  of  the 
Russian  position,  took  the  Russian  columns  in  flank,  and 
with  such  effect  as  almost  to  decide  the  fortunes  of  the  day. 

It  has  been  explained  that,  in  the  early  days  of  artillery 
tactics,  guns  had  occasionally  been  massed,  but  usually 
with  no  clear  aims  as  to  their  functions ;  nor  was  this  state 
of  things  altered  until  far  into  the  Xapoleonic  era.  •  It 
■was  af;  the  camp  of  Boulogne  in  1805  that  a  truer  system 
of  tactics  was  first  practised,  and  it  was  at  the  battle  of 
Friedland,  on  the  14th  June  1807,  that  the  first  striking 
example  of  the  effect  of  artillery  when  employed  in  masses 
was  given.  The  Russians  had  crossed  the  river  AJJe  and 
taken  up  position  in  front  of  the  town  of  Friedland.  Xey 
had  been  ordered  by  Napoleon  to  drive  back  the  Russian 
left  and  occupy  Friedland,  but  had  met  with  a  severe  check, 
when  the  French  artillery  general  Senarmont  collected  the 
divisional  artillery  of  the  1st  corps,  and,  dividing  it  into  two 
batteries  of  15  guns  each,  with  a  reserve  of  6  guns,  placed 
a  battery  on  each  side  of  the  road  from  Eylau,  and  by  a 
converging  and  destructive  fire  of  case  broke  the  Russian 
columns,  defeated  all  attempts  on  their  part  to  resume  the 
offensive,  and  finally  drove  the  Russian  left  into  the  narrow 
defile  and  re-entering  bend  of  the  river. 

At  the  battle  of  Wagram,  6th  June  1809,  Napoleon, 
pivoting  on  his  left,  advanced  his  right,  turning  the  Austrian 
left,  and  attacked  the  centre  with  a  mass  of  100  guns.  This 
imposing  display  of  artillery  power  covered  the  French 
centre,  and  fixed  the  attention  of  the  Austrian  commander 
to  the  point,  while  the  left  was  enabled  to  execute  its 
turning  movement.  The  French  artillery,  however,  suffered 
excessively,  the  range  being  too  short,  and  the  want  of 
mobility  of  the  field  batteries  conspicuous 

The  battle  of  Liitzen  or  Gross-Gorschen  was  fought 
between  the  allied  Russians  and  Prussians  and  the  French 
in  May  1812.  The  former  had  438  guns,  the  latter  only 
256.  The  allied  artillery  was  not  well  handled,  the  fire 
being  kept  up  in  a  dispersed  and  thriftless  manner,  the  guns 
scattered  between  the  infantry  columns,  and  no  powerful 
reserve  being  formed.  Napoleon,  reserving  the  artOlery 
power  he  possessed,  brought  up  a  mass  of  80  guns  at  the 
decisive  moment,  and  with  such  effect  tiiat  the  allies  gave 
ground  and  ultimately  retreated. 

The  battle  of  Hanau,  October  30,  1813,  is  a  striking 
instance  of  an  artillery  fight.  Napoleon  was  retreating  from 
Erfurt  after  his  defeat  at  Leipsic.  Wrede  barred  his  retreat, 
holding  the  issues  of  the  forest  of  Hanau.  Wrede  had  formed 
a  battery  of  60  guns,  which  for  some  time  defeated  all  efforts 
of  Napoleon  to  break  out  from  the  forest ;  and  it  was  only 
Drouet's  skilful  concentration  of  fire,  from  three  gradually 
reinforced  masses  of  artillery  upon  Wrede's  large  battery, 
that  enabled  Napoleon  ultimately  to  win  his  way  out 

For  other  illustrations  of  the  use  of  artillery  on  the 
battle-field,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Taubert's  work  On  the 
Use  of  Field  Artillert/,  translated  by  CoL  H.  H.  Maxwell, 
B.A.,  and  Hohenlohe-Ingelfingen's  treatise  On  the  Employ- 
ment of  Field  Artillery,  translated  by  Capt  Clarke,  R.A 

In  the  Italian  campaign  of  1859  a  close  country  prevented 
much  use  being  made  of  artillery,  but  at  Solferino  both 
Austrians  and  French  massed  corisiderable  numbers  of  guns, 
and  a  brilliant  example  of  the  use  of  artillery  was  presented 
on  the  plain  of  Medole.  M'Mahon  having  inclined  to  his 
left  to  support  the  attack  on  the  Solferino  heights,  while 
Kiel  was  fully  engaged  with  a  superior  Austrian  force  on 
his  right,  a  gap  was  created  between  these  two  corps.  To 
fill  this  a  mass  of  42  guns,  supported  by  cavalry,  fcJrtned 
on  the  plain  of  Medole,  and  their  firo  frustrated  aU  offensive 


attempts  of  the  Austrians  at  this  point.  Rifled  guns  were 
employed  by  the  French  in  this  campaign,  and  withont 
doubt  contributed  largely  to  their  success. 

In  the  struggle  for  supremacy  of  the  two  great  German 
powers  in  1866,  both  combatants  were  armed  with  the  new 
weapons,  but  their  proper  applications  seem  to  have  been 
totally  misapprehended.  The  Prussian  batteries  were  kept 
too  much  in  rear  of  the  other  troops  while  on  the  march, 
and  came  into  action  at  ranges  which  only  a  very  exag- 
gerated view  of  the  powers  of  rifled  guns  could  justify. 
At  Trautenau,  Nachod,  and  Skalitz  their  artillery  played 
an  unimportant  part ;  at  Sadowa  comparatively  few  of  tht 
vast  number  of  their  Batteries  came  into  effective  action. 
The  Austrian  artillery  had  but  little  opportunity  of  dis 
playing  superiority  of  management  or  tactical  training, 
though  its  heroism  and  self-sacrifice  in  covering  the  retreat 
on  the  eve  of  Sadowa  is  worthy  of  mention. 

TUl  the  campaign  of  1870-71,  the  proper  management 
and  powerful  effect  of  modern  artillery  was  never  thoroughly 
realised.  The  pungent  criticism  of  certain  anonymous 
writers  on  the  1866  campaign-  bore  its  fruits,  and  revolu- 
tionised the  system  of  artillery  tactics.  From  the  storming 
of  the  Spichern  heights  up  to  the  capture  of  Le  Mans  the 
same  tactical  f&tures  were  prominent  on  the  victorious 
side.  A  battle  was  preluded  by  the  bold  advance  of  all 
available  guns.  The  attack  commenced  with  a  concen- 
trated fire  of  artillery,  the  moral,  if  not  actual,  effect  of 
which  enabled  an  offensive  movement  of  infantry  to  be 
made  with  success,  or  at  least  kept  the  enemy  in  check  till 
the  flanking  taovements,  so  conspicuous  in  this  war,  were 
carried  out.  At  Worth  more  than  100  guns  were  massed 
on  the  heights  opposite  Frcischwiller,  and  enabled  a  frontal 
attack  to  be  made  across  the  open  valley  of  the  Sauer.  In 
the  battles  about  Metz  the  massing  of  batteries  was  espe- 
cially prominent.  At  Rezonville  groups  of  6  to  10  batteries 
acted  in  effective  concert;  at  St  Privat  more  than  200  guns 
cannonaded  the  French  position  for  some  hours.  At  Sedan 
the  German  guns  were  pushed  forward  regardless  of  escort, 
even  in  front  of  the  advanced  guards,  and  enclosed  the  ill- 
fated  French  army  in  what  has  been  aptly  described  as  a 
circle  of  fire. 

In  the  Napoleonic  wars  guns  were  massed  at  the  crisis 
of  an  engagement  in  order  to  strike  a  decisive  blow,  now 
they  are  assembled  much  earlier  in  order  to  render  an 
attack  possible.  Modern  artillery  tactics  may  be  summed 
up  in  a  few  words.  The  artillery  of  advanced  guards  is 
considerably  increased,  and  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
corps  and  divisional  guns  march  close  to  the  head  of  the 
main  columns.  At  the  commencement  of  an  engagement 
batteries  are  pushed  to  the  front  with  great  boldness, 
massed  as  much  as  possible,  and  concentrate  their  fire. 
Frequent  change  of  position  is  deprecated,  but  g\ms  must 
be  kept  within  effective  range,  and  their  safety  subordi- 
nated to  the  success  of  the  other  troops.  The  contem- 
poraneous action  of  the  three  ami*  is  more  common  than  it 
used  to  be. 

In  future  wars  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  independent 
action  of  artillery  will  not  be  somewhat  restrained.  Me- 
chanical contrivances  may  make  the  accurate  finding  of 
ranges  possible,  and  the  employment  of  shrapnel  shell,  with 
an  efficient  time-fuze,  render  artillery  fire  more  destructive 
than  it  has  hitherto  been.  The  action  of  mitrailleurs  will 
probably  be  important  when  their  efficacy  and  sphere  of 
employment  are  thoroughly  comprehendei  No  great  im- 
provement in  the  range  and  accuracy  of  fire  of  guns  can  ba 
expected,  as  the  practical  limits  o'"  both  have  already  been 
nearly  reached.  A  few  years  m  y,  however,  witness  the 
advent  of  a  projectile  power  supe.ior  to  gunpowder,  and  a 
shell  more  destructive  than  any  at  present  in  use.  (See 
Girys  AND  GumfEBY.)  (s.  a.  h.  a) 
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ARTOIS,  an  aucient  province  of  the  north  of  France, 
eoireaponding  to  the  present, department  of  Pas  de  Calais, 
with  the  exclusion  of  the  arrondissmenta  of  Boulogne  and 
Montreuil,  which  belonged  to  Picardy.  It  ia  a  rich  and 
well-watered  champaign,  producing  abundance  of  grain 
and  hops,  and  yielding  excellent  pasture  for  cattle.  The 
capital  of  the  province  was  Arras,  and  the  other  important 
places  were  Saint-Omer,  Buthune,  Aire,  Hesdin,  Bapaume, 
Lens,  Lillcrs,  Saiut-Pol,  and  Saint-Venant.  The  name 
Artois  (still  more  corrupted  in  "  Arras ")  is  derived  from 
the  Atrebates,  who  possessed  the  district  in  the  time  of 
Caesar.  From  the  9th  to  the  12th  century  Artois  belonged 
to  the  Counts  of  Flanders.  It  was  bestowed  in  1180  on 
Philip  Augustus  of  France  by  Philip  of  Alsace,  as  the 
dowry  of  hia  niece,  Isabella  of  Hainault.  In  1237  it  was 
raised,  to  the  rank  of  a  countship  by  Saint  Louis  in  favour 
of  his  brother  Robert.  Philip,  the  son  of  Robert  II., 
having  died  before  his  father,  the  transmission  of  the  title 
was  disturbed.  The  countship  was  claimed  by  Robert, 
Philip's  son,  and  his  descendants,  "better  known  as  the 
counts  of  Edu,  continued  to  style  themselves  counts  of 
Artois ;  but  it  was  actually  inherited  by  Mahaud  or 
Matilda,  daughter  of  Robert  IL  By  her  marriage  with 
Otho  IV.,  Artois  passed  to  the  house  of  Burgundy,  in 
whose  possession  it  remained  till  the  marriage  of  Mary,  the 
daughter  of  Charles  the  Bold,  to  the  Archduke  Maximilian 
brought  it  to  the  house  of  Austria.  By  the  peace  of 
Nimeguen  it  was  ceded  to  France  in  1 678.  The  title  of 
count  of  Artois  was  borne  by  Charles  X.  of  France  before 
his  accession  to  the  throne. 

ARU  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  about  thirty  islands, 
nominally  under  the  Dutch  government  of  the  Moluccas, 
which  lie  south  of  New  Guinea,  between  lat.  5°  20'  and 
6''55'S.,  long.  13i°  10'  and  134°  45'  E.  Tana-busar, 
the  largest  island,  is  80  miles  from  north  to  south,  and 
is  crossed  by  three  river-like  creeks  tunning  east  and-  west, 
called  Watelai,  Vorkai,  and  Maykor.  No  part  exceeds 
100  feet  in  elevation,  but  it  is  only  on  the  coast  that  the 
ground  is  swampy.  The  principal  formation  is  coralline 
limestone ;  the  eastern  coast  is  defended  by  coral  reefs, 
and  the  neighbouring  sea  is  shallow,  and  abounds  in  coral 
in  full  growth.  The  other  islands  of  importance  are 
"Wamma,  Polo  Bali,  Oujia,  and  Wassia.  A  large  part  of 
the  surface  is  covered  with  virgin  forest,  consisting  of 
screw-pines,  palm-trees,  tree  ferns,  canariums,  ifec.  Kan- 
garoos, and  a  number  of  other  marsupials,  wild  pigs,  brush- 
turkeys,  cassowaries,  parroquets,  cockatoos,  birds  of  para- 
dise, butterflies,  ants,  scorpions,  sandflies,  and  mosquitoes 
are  the  predominant  animals,  the  fauna  being  altogether 
Papuan.  The  aborigines  belong  to  the  Papuan  race,  but 
have  received  intermixture  of  foreign  blood.  They  are 
a  simple,  emotional  people,  with  dark-brown  skins  and 
frizzled  hair.  They  wear  little  clothing,  practise  polygamy, 
purchase  their  wives,  and  are  very  lazy,  and  remarkably 
talkative.  A  few  villages  are  nominally  Christian,  but 
elsewhere  there  seems  to  be  no  religion  or  even  fetishism 
of  any  kind.  In  Wamma  there  is  a  town,  Dobbo,  to 
which  Dutch,  Malay,  and  Chinese  traders  resort  once  a 
year  to  traffic  with  the  natives,  obtaining  trepang,  pearl 
shell,  birds  of  paradise,  (fee,  and  giving  in  exchange  cloths, 
cutlery,  muskets,  gongs,  tobacco,  arrack,  and  elephants' 
teeth.  The  islands  are  thickly  peopled,  the  inhabitants 
numbering  about  60,000.  The  Italian  naturalist  Beccari 
ipent  some  time  among  the  islands  in  1874  ;  and  Di 
Lenni,  an  Italian  majc :,  has  executed  a  partial  survey. 
(See  Wallace's  Malay  Archipelago ;  Ocean  Highways, 
1873  and  1874;  and  G    Cora's  Comos,  1873.)'* 

ARUNDEL,  a  towi.  in  Sussex,  on  the  river' Arun, 
about  4  miles  from  its  mouth,  10  miles  E.  of  Chichester, 
IJ   V/.   of   Brighton,   and   66  S.W.    of  London.     It  i« 
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built  on  the  elope  of  a  hiU  surmounted  by  the  castle 
of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  which  dates  from  the  time  of 
Alfred  the  Great.  It  confers 
on  its  possessor  the  title 
of  Earl  of  Arundel  At  the 
time  of  the  Conquest  the 
castle  was  rebuilt  by  Roger 
de  Montgomerie,  but  it  was 
taken  from  his  son,  who  re- 
belled against  the 
monarch,  Henry  L 

it  was  the  scene  of  a  conspir-  -  >^f^i 
acy  organised  by  the  earl  of  '*'(  \ 
Arundel,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, and  duke  of  Glou- 
cester, to  dethrone  Richard  IL  and  murder  the  lords  of 
his  council,  a  plot  which  was  discovered  before  it  could  be 
carried  into  execution.  During  the  parliamentary  wars  ol 
the  17th  century  the  stronghold  was  frequently  assaulted 
by  the  contending  parties,  and  consequently  greatly 
damaged  ;  but  it  was  restored  by  Charles  the  11th  duke 
of  Norfolk,  who  made  it  what  it  now  is,  one  of  the  most, 
splendid  baronial  mansions  in  England.  The  town  whichj 
according  to  the  whimsical  etjanology  of  the  corporation 
seal,  takes  its  nE>me  from  hironcUUe  (a  swallow),  is  divided 
into  two  parts  by  the  river  Arun,  which  is  here  navi- 
gable for  vessels  of  300  tons,  and  a  canal  connects  it 
•with  the  Thames  and  Portsmouth.  The  town-hall  is  a 
castellated  building,  which  cost  £9000,  and  was  presented 
to  the  corporation  by  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  The  church 
of  St  Nicholas  is  a  very  ancient  structure  (founded  about 
1375),  with  a  low  tower  rising  from  the  centre.  In  the 
north  aisle  of  the  chancel  there  are  several  ancient  monu- 
ments of  the  earls  of  Arundel,  and  the  high  altar  ia  held 
to  be  the  only  perfect  original  example  in  England.  The 
church  is  otherwise  remarkable  for  its  reredos  and  iron 
work.  Some  remains  of  a  Maison  Dieu,  or  hospital, 
erected  in  the  time  of  Ricnard  II.  still  exist.  Arundel 
was  a  borough  by  prescription,  and  returned  two  members 
to  parliament  from  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  but  it  lost 
one  by  the  Reform  Act  of  1832,  and  the  other  by  that  of 
1868.  (See  Tierny's  Hist,  of  Castle  and  Toun  of  Arundel, 
2  vok,  1834.) 

ARUNDEL,  Thomas,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  bom 
in  1353,  was  the  second  son  of  Robert,  earl  of  Arundel 
and  Warren.  At  22  years  of  age  he  was  raised  to  the 
bishopric  of  Ely,  to  the  church  and  palace  of  which  he  was 
a  great  benefactor.  In  1 386,  after  the  deposition  of  the 
earl  of  Suffolk,  he  was  appointed  lord  chancellor  of  Eng- 
land;  he  was  deprived  of  tliis  office  ia  1389,  but  again 
reinstated.  In  1388  he  was  translated  to  the  see  of  York, 
and  in  1396  was  advanced  to  the  primacy  of  Canterbury, 
when  he  resigned  the  chancellorship.  'This  was  the  first 
instance  of  the  translation  of  an  archbishop  of  York  to  the 
see  of  Canterbiuy.  Scarcely  was  he  fixed  in  this  see  when 
he  had  a  contest  with  the  University  of  Oxford  about  the 
right  of  visitation-  The  affair  was  referred  to  the  king 
(Richard  II.),  who  determined  it  in  favour  of  the  arch- 
bishop. At  his  visitation  in  London  he  revived  an  old 
constitution,  by  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  respective 
parishes  were  obliged  to  pay  to  their  rector  one  halfpenny 
in  the  pound  out  of  the  rent  of  their  houses.  While 
bishop  of  Ely,  Arundel  had  taken  a  leading  part  in  forc- 
ing the  king  to  consent  to  the  commission  of  regency ; 
Richard  never  forgave  this,  and  in  1397  the  parliament, 
with  the  king's  leave,  impeached  the  archb;shop,  with  his 
brother  Richard  earl  of  Arundel,  and  the  duke  of  Glouces- 
ter, on  a  charge  of  high  treason.  He  was  sentenced  to  be' 
banished,  and  to  depart  the  kingdom  within  forty  days  on 
pain  of  death.     He  retired,  first  to  France,  and  then  to  the 
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court  of  Rome,  where  Pope  Boniface  IX.  gave  him  a  kind 
reception,  and  nominated  him  to  the  Scottish  archbishopric 
of  St  Andrews.  He  was  actively  engaged  in  the  plot  to 
depose  Richard,  and  place  the  duke  of  Lancaster  on  the 
throne ;  and  on  Henry's  accession,  he  was  restored  to  the 
see  of  Canterbury.  Two  years  after,  the  Commons  moved 
that  the  revenues  of  the  church  might  be  applied  to  the 
public  service,  but  Arundel  opposed  the  measure  with  such 
vigour  that  it  was  thrown  out.  In  the  year  1408  his  zeal 
for  the  suppression  of  heresy  was  directed  against  the 
followers  of  Wycliffe.  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  Lord  Cobham, 
was  arrested  by  his  orders,  and  seutenced  to  the  flames, 
but  contrived  to  escape  from  prison.  The  archbishop  also 
procured  a  synodical  constitution,  which  prohibited  the 
translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  vulgar  tongue'.  He 
died  at  Canterbury  on  the  20th  February  1413  of  in- 
flammation of  the  throat,  with,  which  he  was  seized,  as 
was  affirmed  by  the  LoUards,  while  pronovincing  sentence 
upon  Lord  Cobham. 

AHUNDELIAN  or  OXFORD  JtlARBLES,  part  of  a 
collection  of  ancient  sculptures  and  antiquities,  including 
the  famous  Parian  Chronicle,  formed  by  Thomas  earl  of 
Arundel,  and  presented  by  his  grandson,  the  Hon.  Henry 
Howard  (afterwards  duke  of  Norfolk),  to  the  University 
of  Oxford  in  the  year  1667.  They  were  purchased  for  the 
first  proprietor  in  1624  by  Mr  (afterwards  Sir  WiUiam) 
Petty,  who,  along  with  John  Evelyn,  had  been  employed 
by  the  earl  of  Arundel  to  collect  marbles,  books,  statues, 
and  other  curiosities  in  Italy,  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor. 
On  their  arrival  in  London  in  the  year  1627  they  were 
placed  in  the  gvrdens  of  Arundel  House,  the  site  of  which 
is  now  occupied  by  Arundel,  Norfolk,  Surrey,  and  Howard 
Streets  in  the  Strand.  Thomas  Howard,  earl  of  Arundel 
and  Surrey,  the  founder  of  the  collection,  was  born  in 
1586  (or,  according  to  others,  1592).  He  had  at  first 
only  the  honorary  title  Lord  Maltravers,  but  in  1603  he 
was  restored  to  most  of  the  honours  previously  in  the 
possession  of  his  family.  For  several  years  he  resided  or 
travelled'  in  Italy,  and  there  acquired  a  strong  taste  for 
works  of  art,  specimens  of  which  he  began  to  collect.  In 
1621  he  was  made  earl  marshal  of  England,  and  after- 
wards discharged  the  oflSces  of  ambassador,  general,  and 
lord  high  steward.  He  went  abroad  in  1641,  and  died 
at  Padua  in  1646.  His  large  collection  contained  not  only 
sculptured  marbles,  but  also  coins,  busts,  statues,  and 
gems.  In  the  turbulent  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  during 
the  Protectorate,  Arundel  House  was  often  deserted  by 
its  owners ;  and,  in  their  absence,  some  of  the  marbles 
were  defaced  and  broken,  and  others  either  stolen  or  used 
for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  architecture.  After  the  death 
of  the  earl  his  collection  was  divided  among  his  family. 
The  inscribed  marbles,  which  fell  to  the  elder  son,  ulti- 
mately found  their  way  to  Oxford ;  the  busts  and  some 
statues  were  sold  and  dispersed ;  and  the  gems  descended 
to  the  Marlborough  family,  in  whose  possession  they  now 
are.  Some  of  the  statues,  which  had  bsen  purchased  at 
the  sale  of  Arundel  House  by  Sir  William  Termor,  were 
presented  to  the  University  of  Oxford  in  1755.  Of  the 
large  collection  now  known  as  the  Arundel  or  Oxford 
marbles  the  most  remarkable  is  the  Parian  Chronicle, 
or  Marmor  Chronicon.  This  when  found  consisted  of  a 
large  oblong  slab  of  Parian  marble,  on  which  was  engra'^ed 
in  capital  letters  a  chronological  compendium  of  the 
principal  events  of  Greece  during  a  series  of  1318  years, 
beginning  with  the  reign  of  Cecrops,  1582  B.C.,  and  end- 
ing with  the  archonship  of  Diognetus,  264  B.C.  The 
marble  originally  measured  3  feet  7  inches  and  2  feet  1 1 
inches  on  the  two  sides  respectively,  its  breadth  being  2 
feet  7  inches  ;  but  the  chronicle  of  the  last  90  years  is  lost, 
so  that  the  part  now  remaining  ends  with  the  archonship 


of  Diotimus,  354  years  before  the  birth  of  Clurist ;  and  in 
this  fragment  the  inscription  is  at  present  so  much  cor- 
roded and  efaced  that  the  sense  must  in  some  measure  be 
supplied  by  conjecture.  Immediately  on  the  arrival  of 
these  marbles  in  England  the  greatest  curiosity  waa  excited 
among  literary  men.  Selden,  with  the  assistance  of  some 
other  scholars,  cleaned  and  examined  first  the  marble 
containing  the  Smyrnean  and  Magnesian  league,  and  then 
the  Marmor  Chronicon.  The  following  year  Selden  pub- 
lished a  small  volume  in  quarto,  including  about  39  inscrip- 
tions copied  from  the  marbles.  Hia  reseaiches  were  con- 
tinued and  completed  by  Prideaux  (1676),  Maittaire  (1732), 
and  Chandler  (1763).  The  Arundeliau  marbles,  though 
generally  regarded  as  genuine  relics  of  antiquity,  have  been 
discovered  in  some  instances  to  differ  somewhat  from  the 
most  authentic  historical  accounts.  Their  authenticity 
was  called  in  question  in  a  dissertation  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Robertson,  published  in  1788,  entitled  The  Parian  Chro- 
nicle. This  essay  has  been  answered  by  several  writers, 
particularly  by  the  eminent  scholar,  Professor  Porson, 
and  the  authenticity  of  the  marbles  may  be  regarded  as 
fairly  established.  See  Boeckh,  Corpus  Inscriptionum 
Grcecarum,  1843. 

ARVAL  BROTHERS  (I'ratres  Arvales),  in  Roman  Anti- 
quities, a  college  or  priesthood  (sacerdotes  arvorum),  con- 
sisting of  twelve  members,  elected  for  life  from  the  highest 
ranks  in  Rome,  and  always  apparently,  during  the  empire, 
including  the  emperor.  Their  chief  duty  was  to  offer 
annually  public  sacrifice  for  the  fertility  of  the  fields  [ut 
fruges  ferant  arva).  The  origin  of  the  brotherhood  was 
traced  to  Acca  Larentia,  the  foster-mother  of  Romulus, 
who,  with  her  twelve  sons,  had  instituted  sacrifices  of  this 
kind,  and  probably  this  legend  arose  from  the  connection 
of  Acca  Larentia,  as  mater  Larum,  with  the  Lares  who  had 
a  part  in  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  arvales.  But 
apart  from  this,  there  is  proof  of  the  high  antiquity  of  the 
college  in  the  verbal  forms  of  the  song  with  which,  down 
to  late  times,  a  part  of  the  ceremonies  was  accompanied, 
and  which  is  still  preserved  (Becker,  Handbuch  der  Rom. 
Alterthiimer,  iv.  p.  407).  It  is  clear  also  that,  while  the 
members  were  themselves  always  persons  of  distinction, 
the  duties  of  their  oflice  were  held  in  high  respect.  And 
yet  it  is  singular  that  no  mention  of  them  occurs  in  Cicero 
or  Livy,  and  that  altogether  literary  allusions  to  them 
are  very  scarce.  On  the  other  hand,  we  possess  a  long 
series  of  what  may  be  called  the  minutes  of  their  proceed- 
ings, drawn  up  by  themselves,  and  iascribed  on  stone.  At 
the  time  of  Marini  {GH  Afti  e  Monumenti  de"  Fratelli 
Arvali,  Roma,  1795)  67  of  these  sets  of  records  were 
known,  beginning  at  14  A.D.  and  extending  to  the  time  of 
Gordian.  Since  then  several  others  have  been  discovered. 
The  college  consisted  of  a  master  {ma^ister),  a  vice-master 
(promaffister),  a  Jfamen,  and  a  prcetor,  with  eight  ordinary 
members,  attended  by  various  servants,  and  in  particular 
by  four  boys,  sons  of  senators,  having  both  parents  alive. 
These  officers  were  elected  annually  in  May,  but  did  not 
enter  on  their  duties  till  the  17th  December.  Each  wore 
a  wreath  of  grain,  a  white  fiUet,  and  the  preteita.  The 
great  annual  festivsJ  which  they  had  to  conduct  was  held 
in  honour  of  the  Dea  Dia,  who  appears  to  have  resembled 
the  goddess  Ops,  the  wife  of  Saturn.  It  occupied  three 
days,  and  fell  either  on  the  17th,  19th,  20th,  or  the  27th, 
29th,  30th  of  May.  The  ceremony  of  the  first  day  of  the 
May  festival  took  placo  in  Rome  itself,  in  the  house  of  the 
magister  or  his  depu':y..  or  t»  Palatio  Divorum,  where 
after  sunrise  the  peculiar  ceremony  was  gone  through  of 
"  touching "  {tangere  fntgei)  samples  of  tie  old  and  tha 
young  grain.  On  the  second  and  principal  day  of  tha 
festival  the  ceremonies  were  conducted  in  luco  Dea:  i)i*> 
tliat  is,  in  a  grove  just  beyond  the  fifth  mUestone  from 
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Rome  on  the  Via  Portuensis.  ITie  first  act  was  to  sacnnce 
two  young  pigs  (jxyrcilice  piacularea)  to  purify  the  grove, 
which,  it  was  held,  was  liable  to  be  defiled  in  a  religious 
sense  by  the  felling  of  trees,  ana  by  the  presence  in  it  of 
any  iron  tool  or  instrument,  such  as  was  required  by  the 
lapidary  who  engraved  on  stone  (he  records  of  the  proceed- 
ings. Then,  after  the  sacrifice  of  a  white  cow,  the  magister 
drew  up  a  minute  of  what  had  been  done,  and  all  retired 
to  their  tents.  At  inidday  they  again  met,  settled  and 
confirmed  the  minutes,  and  the  public  being  now  excluded, 
went  into  the  depth  of  the  grove  to  sacrifice  a  fat  sheep. 
Returning  to  the  temple,  the  thesauri,  which  seem  to  have 
been  money  co'lectcd  from  the  people  present,  were  placed 
on  the  altar,  and  the  arvales  arranged  themselves  in  a  line, 
with  an  attendant  at  each  end.  The  attendant  at  one  end 
received  from  the  public  the  samples  of  grain  and  fruits 
which  they  had  brought  to  bo  "  touched,"  or  blessed,  and 
handed  them  to  the  brother  next  him,  who  passed  them  on 
till  they  reached  the  attendant  at  the  other  end,  who 
restored  them  to  the  owners.  The  arvales  now  entered 
the  temple,  and  with  closed  doors  proceeded  to  dance  and 
sing  the  song  of  the  brotherhood,  which  ia  known  to  have 
been  sung  by  them  in  its  ancient  form  down  to  the  3d 
century  a.d.  This  was  followed  by  the  election  of  officers 
for  the  next  year,  a  banquet,  and  races.  On  the  third  day 
the  sacrifice  took  place  in  Rome,  and  was  of  the  same 
nature  as  that  offered  on  the  first  day.  Among  the  many 
minor  occasions  on  which  the  arvales  had  to  offer  sacrifice 
were  the  birthday  of  an  emperor,  the  beginning  of  a  coui 
sulate,  an  escape  from  danger,  the  starting  for  or  return  from 
a  journey,  or  other  event  of  importance  to  the  imperial 
family,  but  especially  on  the  3d  of  January,  on  which  day 
a  particular  form  of  prayer  for  the  ruling  emperor  was 
recited,  and  sacrifice  offered  to  a  series  of  deities,  male 
animals  to  male  deities,  and  female  to  female.  In  the 
British  Museum  is  a  bust  of  Marcus  Aurelius  in  the 
dress  of  a  Frater  Arvalis.  (Ilenzen  in  the  Hernie», 
ii.  p.  37;  De  Rossi,  Annali  d.  Inst.  Arch.  Rom.,  1858. 
p.  58.) 

ARVE,  a  river  which  rises  in  the  Col  de  Balme,  one 
of  the  Savoyan  Alps,  and  passing  through  the  valley  of 
Chamouni,  falls  into  the  Rhone  near  Geneva,  after  a  course 
of  about  50  miles.  (See  Joum.  Ii.  Geog.  Soc.,  vol.  ixvii.) 
;  ARYAN,  a  technical  term,  applied  to  one  of  the  great 
families  of  language,  which  extends  from  India  to  Europe, 
and  which,  for  that  reason,  is  called  also  Indo-European. 
Friedrich  Schlegel,  who  first  recognised  the  family  rela- 
tionship of  these  languages  (Die  Spracfu  und  Weisheit  der 
Indier,  1808),  assigned  to  them  the  name  of  Indo-Gemianic, 
a  name  still  used  by  preference  by  many  scholars  in  Ger- 
many (Pott,  Bcnfey,  <fec.)  Bopp  ( Vergleichende  Gram- 
matik,  vol  i.  p.  xxiv.)  decided  in  favour  of  Indo-European 
as  a  more  appropriate  name  for  that  large  family  of  speech. 
Other  scholars  have  used  the  names  Japhetic,  Santhritic 
(W.  von  Humboldt),  and  Mediterranean  (Ewald). 

The  objection  to  Indo-Germanic  as  the  technical  name 
of  the  whole  family  is  that  it  is  too  long,  and  yet  not 
sufficiently  extensive.  If  the  family  is  to  be  distinguished 
by  the  names  of  its  two  extreme  members,  the  name  ought 
to  be  Indo-Celtic,  rather  than  Indo-Germanic ;  if  by  its 
most  important  members,  then,  as  remarked  by  Bopp,  the 
name  should  be  Indo-Ctassic.  Indo-European  is  an  equally 
cumbersome  name,  and  less  correct  even  than  Indo-Ger- 
manic, considering  that  there  are  many  languages  spoken 
both  in  India  and  Europe  which  do  not  belong  to  that 
family.  Sanskritic  would  be  a  misleading  name,  as  coun- 
tenancing the  idea  that  all  the  members  of  this  family  are 
derived  from  Sanskrit  Japhetic  seems  to  revive  the 
Jewish  conception  of  the  three  ancestors  of  the  human 
race,  HKem,  Han  and  Japhet  and  would,  from  the  strictly 


aeorew  point  of  view,  comprehend  many  tribes  in  th* 
north  of  Asia  and  Europe  who  speak  Turanian  languages.' 
Ewald,  who  suggested  the  name  of  Mediterranean,  distin- 
guishes, besides  the  Mediterranean,  three  other  families  of 
speech,  the  Northern,  commonly  tailed  North  Turanian  or 
Altaic,  the  Semitic,  and  the  Copto-Aj'rican.  He  explains 
the  name  of  Mediterranean  by  saying,  that  "  tho  races 
speaking  these  languages  inhabited  the  large  central  circle, 
surrounded  by  Semitic,  South-Indian,  Chinese,  Turko- 
Tataric,  and  Bask  languages"  (Ze/tr6ucA  der  Ilebrdisclien 
Sprache,  p.  17,  note).  The  reason  why  this  name  has  not 
been  accepted,  seems  to  be  that  locality  has  little  to  do 
with  the  essential  character  of  languages,  and  that  the 
central  position  once  occupied  by  the  people  who  spoke 
these  tongues  belongs  to  them  no  longer 

Aryan,  as  a  name  for  a  whole  family  of  languages,  has 
the  advantage  of  being  short,  and,  being  a  word  of  foreign 
origin,  of  lending  itself  more  easily  to  any  technical  defini- 
tion that  may  be  assigned  to  it.  It  Jias  been  accepted  by 
many  writers  in  England,  France,  and  India.  In  Ger- 
many, too,  it  is  used  in  this  wide  sense  by  Lassen  and 
others,  while  some  scholars  have  used  the  term  in  the 
more  restricted  sense  of  Indo-Iranian, — i.e.,  as  compre- 
hending the  languages  of  India  and  Persia,  which  consti- 
tute the  south-eastern  as  distinct  from  the  north-western 
(Greek,  Latin,  Celtic,  Teutonic.  Slavonic)  branch  of  the 
family. 

Origin  of  the  Word. — Aryan,  as  a  technical  term,  has 
been  borrowed  from  the  Sanskrit  arya  or  drya,  the  Zend 
airya.  In  the  later  Sanskrit  drya  means,  of  a  good  family. 
It  is  used  as  a  complimentary  address.  Originally,  how- 
ever, it  was  used  as  a  national  name,  and  even  as  late  as 
the  time  of  the  Laws  of  Manu,  India  is  still  called  Arya- 
avarta,  i.e.,  the  abode  of  the  Aryas.  In  the  Veda,  Arya  is 
the  name  by  which  the  believers  in  the  gods  of  the  Veda 
call  themselves,  in  opposition  to  their  enemies,  who  are 
called  Dasas  or  Dasyus.  The  distinction  appears  in  pas- 
sages such  as  the  following  : — 

I.  51,  8.  "  Distinguish,  Indra,  the  Aryas  ana  tnose  wL» 
are  Dasyus  "  (vl  yanihi  Sryan  y6  ka  ddsyavaA). 

X.  86,  19.  "I,  Indra,  distinguishing  the  Ddsa  and  tha 
Arya"  (viiinvdn  dSsam  iltryam). 

We  frequently  read  of  the  gods  protecting  the  Arya  and 
destroying  his  enemies. 

III.  34,  9.  "  Indra,  having  killed  the  Dasyus,  protected 
the  Aryan  colour "  (hatvt  dasyun  pr4  Sryam  \irn&m 
avat).  This  looks  like  an  ethnoloffical  distinction  of  colour 
between  Aryat  and  Dasyus. 

X.  49,  3.  "I  (Indra)  who  ao  not  give  over  the  Aryan 
name  to  the  Dasyu  "  (n4  ySA  rar6  Sryam  nSma  dasyive) 

In  X.  11,  4,  we  read  of  Aryan  clans,  SryaA  visat 

I.  103,  3.  "Indra.  increase  the  Aryan  power"  (Sryam 
sAhaA  vardhaya). 

VIIL  103,  1.  "Agnl,  the  increaser  of  the  Arya" 
(firyasya  vdrdhanam). 

VIL  18,  7.  "Indra,  the  companion  of  the  Arya" 
(sadhamfiA  ^ryasya). 

I.  130,  8.  "Indra  protected  in  battles  tne  .aryan  sacri- 
ficer  "  (I'ndraA  samAtsu  yd^amanam  Sryam  pr4  avat). 

The  gods,  it  is  said,  bring  light  for  the  Arya. 

I.  59,  2.  "Agni  is  made  a  light  for  the  Arya"  (tdm 
tva  devKsaA  a^anayanta  devdm  vaisvanara  yydtiA  it  Sryaya) ; 
or,  "  Agni  creates  broad  light  for  the  Arya,  driving  the 
Dasyus  from  the  house  "  (VII.  5,  6). 
_  IL  11,  18.  "He  (Indra)  uncovered  the  light  for  the 
Arya,  the  Dasyu  was  left  on  the  left  hand  "  (4pa  avriaoA 
jry6tiA  Sryaya  ni'  savyatiA  sadi  ddayuA  indra). 

IV.  26,  2.  "  I  gave  the  earth  to  the  Arya,  and  rain  to 
the  liberal  mortal "  (Ahdm  bhtlmim  adadam  Sryaya  ahim 
vrishtim  diniehfi  mdrtyaya). 
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I.  117,  21.  "The  two  A.jvms  have  made  the  light  wide 
for  the  Arya  "  (unl  ^6tiA  /takrathuA  Sryaya). 

That  light  itself,  the  light  of  the  day  or  tne  daUy  light 
and  hie,  are  called  the  Aryan  light,  X.  43,  4,  and  some  of 
the  gods  too  are  addressed  by  the  name  of  Art/a.  In  V. 
34,  6,  we  read  of  Indra,  "  that  he,  the  Arya,  leads  the 
Ddsa,  according  to  his  will "  (yathavajdm  nayati  ditsam 
SryaA).  In  X.  138,  3,  too,  Indra  seems  to  be  called  by 
that  name. 

Most  frequently,  no  doubt,  the  Arya  ia  conceived  as  the 
worshipper  of  the  gods.  He  was  called  so  in  I.  130,  8; 
again  in  I.  156,  5,  Arya  and  Tagamdna,  sacrificer,  are 
mentioned  together. 

In  IX.  63,  5,  the  Arya  is  opposed  to  the  drdvdn.  the 
enemy,  the  man  who  offers  no  sacrifices  ;  and  L  51,  8,  the 
same  distinction  is  drawn  between  the  barhUhmat,  the 
sacrificer  or  Arya,  and  the  avratd,  the  lawless,  the  Dasyu. 

But  the  enemies  of  the  poets  and  their  friends  are  not 
only  among  the  Dasyus,  but  also  among  the  Aryas,  and  in 
their  tribal  feuds  one  Arya  speaks  of  the  other  as  adeva, 
godless,  in  the  original  sense  of  the  word.  Thus  we 
read : — 

X.  102,  3.  "  Turn  away  the  weapon  of  the  Ddsa  or  the 
Arya  "  (d&asya  va  maghavan  Slryasya  va  sanutAA  yavaya 
vadhdm). 

X.  83,  1.  "Let  us  withstand  the  Ddsa,  the  Arya,  witn 
thee  as  helper  "  (sahySma  dSsam  Sryam  tv4ya  yup2) 

VI.  33,  3.  "  Thou,  O  hero,  stnickest  these  two  enemies, 
the  Ddsa  fiends  and  the  Arya  "  (tvAm  tS£n  indra  ubhdyan 
amltran  ditsa  yr-itT&ni  2rya  A-a  sura  vidhiA) 

/I.  60,  6.  "  They  (Indra  and  Agni)  kill  the  Arya 
fiends,  they  kill  the  Ddsa  fiends,  they  strike  off  aU  haters 
(feni.) "  (hat^  vritrSrei  2rya  hatiA  dSsani  sdtpati  hatiA 
visYaA  4pa  dvishaA). 

Similar  passages,  mentioning  Arya  and  Dasa  enemies, 
occur,  VI.  22,  10;  VII.  83,  1  ;  X.  69,  6,  ic.  In  VIIL 
24,  27,  the  Aiya  enemy  is  contrasted  with  the  riksha,  lite- 
rally, the  bear. 

The  Arya  enemy  is  called  godless  in  X.  38,  3,  "  What- 
ever Dasa  or  godless  Arya  means  to  fight  us"  (y4A  naA 
d2.saA  S£ryaA  va  purustuta  idevaA  indra  yudhAya  i-iketati). 

Lastly,  Arya  means  in  some  passages  what  befits  or 
belongs  to  an  Arya,  what  is  proper  and  right. 

X.  65,  11.  "The  gods  spread  all  over  the  earth  the 
Aryan  laws"  (sudanavaA,  SIrya  vratS  vi  sii^dnta^  (idhi 
kshdmi). 

In  IX.  63,  14,  the  sacred  receptacles  of  the  Soma  are 
called  arya  (et6  dh^mani  Srya  iukr^A  'itisya  dhSraya 
v2^am  g6mantam  aksharan). 

It  is  clear  from  these  passages  that  Arya  is  one  of  the 
oldest  names  by  which  people  belonging  to  this  great  family 
of  speech  called  themselves  in  distinct  opposition  to  their 
enemies.  It  is  admitted  also  that  the  Veda,  in  which  this 
name  occurs,  surpasses  in  antiquity  every  ether  literai-y  docu- 
ment belonging  to  the  same  race,  and  it  would  be  difficult, 
therefore,  to  find  another  name  better  adapted  to  serve 
as  a  technical  term  for  the  whole  Aryan  family  of  lan- 
guages. 

As.  Arya  nad  become  a  proper  name  as  early  as  the 
poems  of  the  Veda,  its  original  and  etymological  meaning 
would  be  of  little  consequence,  had  it  not  been  used  as  an 
additional  argument  both  in  favour  of  and  against  the 
technical  use  of  Arya.  Professor  Bopp  derived  Srya  from 
the  root  ar,  to  go,  or  even  from  axk,  to  venerate.  The 
former  etymology  would  give  no  adequate  sense,  the  latter 
is  impossible.  Lassen  explains  .^rya  as  adeundus,  like 
aiarya,  teacher.  But  in  explaining  !(rya,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  it  cannot  be  separated  from  irya  with  a 
short  a,  and  that  in  consequence  no  etymology  of  Srya  can 
be  entertained  which  does  not  at  the  same  time  account 
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for  Arya.  This  word  is  used  in  the  Ya^^urveda  in  exactly 
the  same  sense  as  Srya  in  the  Rig-veda.  Thus  we  read, 
Vajrasaneyi-Sanhita,  20,  17,  "  Whatever  sin  we  have  com- 
mitted against  an  Aiya,  or  against  a  5udra  "  {yik  kh\xAii 
ydd  irye  yid  enas  Aakcim^  vayim). 

Here  Arya  is  used  in  opposition  to  ^dra,  as  Arj'a  waa 
used  in  the  Rig-veda  in  opposition  to  Dasa.  In  the  Rig- 
veda,  too,  we  find  at  least  some  traces  of  arya,  used  in  the 
sense  of  arya,  and  in  opposition  to  dasa,  viz.,  in  the  com- 
pound ary4-patnl,  having  an  Arya  as  husband,  as  opposed 
to  dasA-patnl,  having  a  Dasa  as  husband. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  Srya,  the  word 
which,  as  soon  as  the  system  of  the  four  castes  became 
more  firmly  established,  took  the  technical  meaning  of 
"  belonging  to  the  three  upper  castes,"  viz.,  the  Brahmanas, 
Kshatriyas,  and  Vai.jyas,  came  from  arya,  and  that  in 
arya  must  be  discovered  the  original  etymological  mean- 
ing of  the  word. 

Here  it  is  of  great  importance  to  observe,  that  arya  is 
not  only  used  as  a  comprehensive  title  of  the  three  upper 
castes,  but  also  as  the  special  name  of  one  of  them,  viz., 
the  third  caste,  the  householders  or  cultivators  of  the  soU. 

In  Va^y-SamAita,  XX  VL  2,  it  can  mean  nothing  butVaisya, 
a  man  of  the  third  class,  for  it  is  used  together  with 
Brahman,  Ra^anya,  and  /S'udra.  It  is  therefore  not  the 
commentator  only,  as  Dr  Roth  says,  who  here  gives  the 
meaning  of  Vaisya  to  the  word  Arya,  but,  from  the  context 
itsel/,  it  can  have  no  other  meaning  in  that  passage.  This 
meaning  is  still  clearer  in  a  passage  from  the  La/yay^a 
Sutras,  IV.  3,  6.  Here  it  is  said  that  some  sacrificial  act 
should  be  performed,  primarily  byjin  Arya,  but  if  no  Arya 
is  forthcoming,  then  by  any  Arya,  i.e.,  either  by  a 
Brahmana  or  Kshatriya  (Aryabhave  yaA  ka»  Hryo 
varnaA.  Comment,  yadi  vaisyo  na  labhyate  yaA  kaj  iaryo 
varnaA  syat,  brahmano  va  kshatriyo  va). 

Pa^iini  (III.  1,  103)  distinctly  ascribes  to  Arya  the 
meaning  of  Vaisya  and  master;  in  TV.  1,  49,  the  "th 
Varttika  distinguishes  between  Arya  and  Kshatriya  ;  and 
what  is  stm  more  important,  both  the  author  of  a  Varttika 
to  Pan.,  III.  1,103,  and  the  author  of  the  Phi^s^^tras,  state 
that  when  Arya  means  Vaisya,  it  has  the  accent  on  the 
first  syllable,  like  Srya. 

Having  thus  traced  the  connection  of  Srya  and  Arya,  both 
in  form  and  meaning,  we  have  now  to  consider  how  arya 
came  to  mean  Vaisya.  Vaisya,  is  formed  from  vis,  house, 
settlement,  like  Srya  and  Arya,  from  ar.  We  have  also 
vesyam  in  the  Veda,  meaning,  as  it  seems,  family  or  clan. 
Vaisya,  meant  a  householder,  and  vis  also,  plural  visaA,  is 
frequently  used  in  the  Veda  as  a  name  for  people.  Other 
old  names  for  people  in  the  Veda  are  kshiti,  a  dwelling 
and  a  dweller,  from  kshi,  to  dwell ;  Greek,  kti  in  d^i^i- 
KTi'ovc!  ;  or  krishri  ploughing  or  ploughers. 

If,  therefore,  there  was  a  Sanskrit  word  ar,  meaning 
earth,  then  Arya,  in  the  sense  of  landholder,  or  country- 
man, would  have  been  formed  regiilarly  like  KshAmya, 
X^o'iios,  from  kshAm,  xOiLv,  earth  ;  like  gAvya,  from  go,  cow, 
nArya,  from  nAr,  man.  Now  ar,  in  the  sense  of  earth,  does 
not  occur  in  Sanskrit ;  but  that  such  a  word  existed  is 
proved  by  its  derivatives.  The  Greek  ipa  in  lpa.!^€  would 
correspond  to  a  Sanskrit  ira,  which  ira  again  stands  to  ir, 
like  kshudha,  hunger,  to  kshudh.  Finally,  ir  must  be 
traced  back  to  a  radical  ar,  the  change  of  a  to  i  beinj; 
analogous  to  that  of  Sk.  pitar  father,  as  compared  with 
irarrjp,  pater,  Goth,  fadar. 

The  question  now  arises,  whether  ira  or  ir  ever  occ  ..-=  ia 
Sanskrit  as  a  name  of  earth.  The  native  dictionaries,  tuch 
as  the  Amarakosha,  assign  that  meaning  to  ira,  and  to  ila, 
and  the  latter  form  occurs  in  the  famous  name  of  Ilavnta 
(explaiaed  as  ila  prithivi  vrita  yena),  the  district  of  lid, 
the   centre  of  ^ambudvipa  or   India,  ^ambudvipa  itsel/ 
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being  the  ceutie  o(  the  Beren  great  contuienta  of  tae  woria 
(Vishnu-Purina,  B.  II.  cap.  2). 

lu  the  Kig-veda  ira  occurs  but  once,  and  there,  V.  83, 
4,  it  ha3  the  meaning  of  food  springing  from  the  earth. 
"  Food  13  produced  for  every  being,  when  Par^anya 
quickens  the  earth  with  seed"  (ira  viivasmai  bhuvanaya 
yiyate  yit  par^^dnyaA  prithivim  retasa  dvati). 
■  Here  ira  cannot  mean  simply  "  a  liquid,  a  draught, 
koast,  partijolarly  a  draught  of  milk  ;"  for  the  aimile 
Ishows  that  the  rain  is  taken  as  seed,  and  that  from  it  the 
iood  (ira)  is  supposed  to  spring  (^ayate). 

In  another  passage  in  the  Atharva-veda,  IV.  11,  10,  ira 
may  mean  earth,  but  the  sense  is  doubtful  If  it  bo  asked 
how  ira,  originally  meaning  earth,  could  take  the  meaning 
of  food,  we  must  remember  the  tendency  of  ancient  lan- 
guage to  mir  up  cause,  and  effect,  the  producer  and  the 
produced.  Ira,  meaning  originally  earth,  would  be  used 
in  many  circumstances  as  the  food  and  sustenance  supplied 
by  the  earth,  just  as  gauA,  cow,  in  the  Veda  is  used,  not 
only  for  milk,  but  even  for  leather. 

The  adjective  iravat  means  possessed  of  nourishment, 
nourishing.  Anira  means  without  food,  and  anira  amlvi 
seems  to  be  a  name  for  famine.  In  one  place,  Rig-veda,  IX. 
97,  17,  i/avat  stands  for  Iravat;  vmh^lm  naJi  arsha  divySm 
yigatnim  Uavatim,  "  Give  us  the  heavenly,  streaming, 
fruitful  rain." 

Considering  the  antiquity  of  tlie  name  arya,  we  may 
refer  its  origin  to  a  period  in  the  history  of  the  Aryan 
language,  when  the  primitive  substantive  ar  was  still  used 
instead  of  the  later  *ara,  ira,  ipa.  As  from  x°/'"C<  we 
should  bo  justified  in  postulating  the  fonner  existence  not 
oaly  of  x^/io,  earth,  but  even  of  a  more  primitive  substan- 
tive x^M*  which  is  actually  preserved  in  x6uiv,  so  from 
ipait,  we  conclude  the  former  existence  not  only  of  Ipa, 
but  also  of  a  substantive  ip,  Sk.  ar. 

Whether  irya  means  born  of  the  eartn,  or  holding,  cul- 
tivating, possessing  the  earth,  in  either  case  such  a  name 
finds  ample  analogies  in  the  names  by  which  the  early 
dwellers  on  the  earth  spoke  of  themselves.  It  is  not  in 
modern  languages  only  that  people  call  those  of  their  own 
country,  Landsmann,  countryman,  but  in  Greek,  too,  yiji'rt)? 
ia  used  in  that  sense,  while  yiir-uiv,  equally  derived  from 
yri,  means  neighbour.  The  Latin  vicinus,  neighbour,  is 
derived  from  vicus,  the  Greek,  oIkos,  the  Sanskrit,  ve.sa  ; 
all  connected  with  the  Sanskrit  vis,  dwelling  or  dweller, 
the  synonym  of  2jya  in  Sanskrit.  In  Gothic,  gaujan,  a 
countryman,  is  derived  from  gauja,  land,  probably  con- 
nected with  yoLfx  in  -ffaii-oi-lt.  Connected  with  this  same 
Xa/i  (x6i»v,  )(0afuiX6s)  is  the  Gothic  guma(n),  man ;  Lithu- 
anian, 2m6n-es,  plur.,  men ;  and  the  Latin,  hemones  (ne- 
hemo  =  nemo),  and  homines,  men,  not  derived  from  humus, 
but  from  an  older  nominal  base,  ham,  hem,  or  hom 

Mythology  also  supplies  several  instances  showing  that 
man  was  conceived  as  born  of  the  earth,  the  son  and  then 
the  lord  of  the  earth,  made  of  dust,  and  meant  to  "  till  the 
pround  from  whence  he  was  taken."  Erechtheus  or 
Jirichthonios  (both  chtheu.s  and  chthonios  point  to  X"-!'-)' 
the  national  hero  of  the  Athenians,  worshipped  in  the 
oldest  shrine  on  the  Acropolis,  was  represented  as  yiyymj? 
or  airroxeujy  (Her.,  VIII.  5.5),  while  Homer  (IL,  II.  548) 
Bays  of  him  that  the  Earth  bore  him  (t«'k€  Si  ^tiSwpo? 
ipovpa).  Hellen  ia  the  son  of  Pyrrha,  and  Pyrrha,  the 
red,  was  the  oldest  came  of  Thessaly.  The  Germans  derive 
their  race  from  Mannus,  who  was  the  son  of  Tuisco,  the 
heavenly,  who  was  the  son  of  the  Earth. 

The  root  ar,  which  as  a  substantive  supplied  the  oldest 
names  for  earth,  took  in  its  verbal  application  the  meaning 
of  ploughing,  at  least  among  the  members  of  the  north- 
western branch,  Gi.,  apo-rpov,  apo-rijp,  apo-w;  Lat.,  ar-a-re, 
»r-i-trura.  ar-i-tor ;  Goth.,  ar-jan.  to  ear ;  Lith.,  »r-ti,  to 


plough ;  Old  Slav.,  oraio,  plough ;  Irish,  airim,  1  plougit 
arathar,  plough.  In  the  south-eastern  branch  it  took  the 
technical  meaning  of  ploughing  the  sea,  Sanskrit,  ari-train, 
meaning  rudder,  never  plough  (of.  nvpiaTa.  Tt'/iiciv  and 
apovpav  rifxviiv).  Yet  the  meaning  of  moving,  stirring  up, 
belonged  to  the  root  ar  from  the  beginning,  and  though 
we  ought  not  to  derive  *ar,  *ara,  ira,  <pa,  from  a  root  ar,  to 
plough,  as  little  as  homo  from  humus,  wo  may  well  under- 
stand how  ar,  aa  the  broken,  reclaimed,  arable  land  could 
be  used,  even  before  the  Aryan  separation,  as  one  of  the 
names  of  earth. 

The  common  etymology  which  woula  assign  to  4i}  a  tne 
meaning  of  "  belonging  to  the  faithful "  (Roth)  is  unten- 
able, because  arya,  with  the  short  a  and  accent  on  the  last 
syllable,  does  not  mean  faithful  or  devoted,  and  it  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful  whether  ari,  from  which  aryik  is  said  to 
be  derived,  occurs  anywhere  in  the  Veda  with  the  meaning 
of  desirous,  devoted,  or  faithful.  But  even  if  it  did,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  leave  out  of  consideration  the  name  irya, 
meaning  simply  landholder,  Vaijya,  without  any  admixture 
of  the  meaning  of  faithful  or  devoted.  The  national  name, 
ilrya,  comes  directly  from  this  4rya,  landholder,  and  ftrya, 
landholder,  comes  from  ar,  land,  not  from  ari,  which  means 
enemy.  To  distinguish  aryi,  as  a  term  of  honour,  in  the 
sense  of  lord  or  master,  from  .^rya,  the  mere  appellative,  a 
change  of  accent  was  admitted,  which  is  recognised  by  the 
earliest  grammarians  who  mention  ary^,  lord,  as  distin- 
guished from  4rya,  landlord,  while  no  native  authority  ever 
assigns  to  arya,  stiU  less  to  ari,  the  meaning  of  faithful. 

Arya  and  Arya,  as  national  names,  can  be  traced  from 
India  to  Pertiia.  In  the  Avesta,  airya  means  venerable, 
and  is  at  the  same  time  the  name  of  the  people.  The  first 
country  created  by  Ormuzd  or  Ahuramazda  ia  called  in 
the  Avesta,  Airyanem  vae^o,  Arianum  semen.  The  whole 
extent  of  country  occupied  by  the  worshippers  of  Ormuzd 
is  also  called  Airya.  As  opposed  to  the  Aryan  clans 
(airyao  dainhavo),  we  hear  in  the  Avesta  of  the  im-Aryau 
clans  (anairyao  dainhavO),  and  the  same  name  is  contained 
in  the  'Aiaptoxai  of  Strabo,  a  people  and  town  on  the 
frontiers  of  Hyrcania.  Greek  geographers  use  the  name  of 
Ariana  in  a  wider  sense  than  the  Avesta  All  the  country 
between  the  Indian  Ocean  in  the  south  and  the  Indus  on 
the  east,  the  Hindu-Kush  and  Paropamisus  in  the  north, 
the  Caspian  gates,  Kajiuuania,  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  in  the  west,  is  included  by  Strabo  under  the 
name  of  Ariana ;  Bactria  is  called  by  him  the  ornament  of 
the  whole  of  Ariana.  As  the  Zoroastrian  religion  spread 
westward,  Persia,  Elymais,  and  Media,  all  claimed  the 
Aryan  title.  Hellanicus,  who  wrote  before  Herodotus, 
gives  Aria  as  a  name  of  Persia.  Herodotus  attests  that  the 
Medians  were  called  Arii ;  and  even  for  the  northernmost 
part  of  Media,  Atropatene,  the  name  of  Ariania  has  been 
preserved  by  Stephanus  Byzantinus.  Even  Elymais  has 
been  supposed  to  be  derived  from  Ailama,  a  modification 
of  Airyama.  That  airya  was  considered  a  name  of  honour 
we  see  from  the  cuneiform  inscriptions.  There  Darius 
calls  himself  Ariya  and  Ariya/ritra,  an  Aryan,  and  of 
Aryan  descent.  The  same  element  enters  into  many 
historical  Persian  names,  Ariaramnes,  Ariobarzanes,  ic. 
When  after  centuries  of  foreign  invasion  and  occupation 
Persia  rose  again  under  the  sceptro  of  the  Sassanians  to 
the  rank  of  a  national  kingdom,  the  kings,  the  worshippers 
of  Mosdanes,  caUed  themselves  again  in  their  inscriptions. 
Kings  of  the  Aryan  and  un- Aryan  races,  Irfin  va  Aniran, 
'Xpiavuiv  KoX  Avapiavtiiv.  Hence  the  modern  name  of 
Persia,  Irdn. 

In  the  name  ot  Armenia  the  same  element  of  arya  ha^ 
been  supposed  to  exist.  The  old  name  of  the  country  ia 
Armina,  and  its  etymology  ia  doubtful.  In  the  language 
o/  Armenia,  however,  ari  exists,  used  in  the  widest  sense 
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for   Aryan    or    Iranian,   and    aiso   with    the    meaning    of 
brave, 

ilore  westward  still  traces  of  the  name  have  been  dis- 
covered in  Aghovan,  the  name  of  the  ^Vlbaiiians  on  the 
border  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  gh  being  the  representation 
of  an  original  r  or  L  In  the  Caucasus  itself  the  only  class 
speaking  an  Iranian  language,  the  Os  of  Ossetki,  call 
themselves  Iron. 

Along  the  Caspian  and  in  th^  country  washed  by  the 
Oxus  and  Yaxartes,  Arjan  and  non-Aryan  tribes  were 
mingled  together.  Their  wars  find  their  poetical  record  in 
the  Persian  epic,  the  iShahnameh,  describing  the  feuds  and 
friendships  between  Iran  and  Turan.  Many  Scythian 
names,  preserved  by  Greek  writers,  have  an  Aryan  char- 
acter. Beyond  the  Oius,  in  Tramaoxiana,  too,  people  are 
mentioned  under  the  name  of  Axiacaj  and  Antariani. 
Here,  however,  all  certain  traces  of  the  word,  as  a  geo- 
graphical term,  vanish.  We  have  indeed  Ana  as  an  old 
name  of  Thrace,  and  on  the  Vistula  we  meet  a  German 
tribe  caUed  Arii ;  but  nothing  is  known  of  the  origin 
of  these  names,  and  no  conclusions  should  be  built  on 
them. 

It  should  be  mentionea  that  some  scnoiars  ^Curtius) 
connect  the  Greek  opwrros  with  Sanskrit  arya,  though 
deriving  it  from  a  different  root ;  while  others  (Pictet) 
recognise  arya  in  the  Irish  er,  good,  brave,  hero.   (f.  m.  jl) 

AS,  an  ancient  weight,  consisting  of  12  ounces,  identi- 
cal with  libra,  the  Roman  pound.  The  word  is  common 
in  the  old  Italic  dialects,  and  may  perhaps  be  connected 
with  the  Greek  aX<;,  which,  in  the  Doric  dialect,  is  used 
for  t's,  one,  i.e.,  an  entire  thing;  according  to  others  it  is 
derived  from  ces,  because  made  of  the  mixed  metal  known 
under  that  name. 

It  was  also  the  name  Ox  a  noman  coin,  which  was 
of  different  weight  and  value  at  different  periods.  The 
first  introduction  of  coined  money  is  ascribed  to  Servius 
Tullius,  who  probably  borrowed  from  the  neighbouring 
Etruscans  the  general  form  and  scale  of  value.  The 
old  aa  was  composed  of  the  mixed  metal  ces,  an  alloy 
of  copper  and  tin,  and  was  called  as  lihralis,  or  librarius, 
because  actually  weighing  a  pound  or  12  ounces.  The 
oases  were  cast  in  a  mould,  and  their  original  shape 
jeems  to  have  been  an  irregular  oblong,  which  was 
stamped  with  the  figure  of  a  sheep,  ox,  or  sow.  After  the 
round  shape  was  introduced,  the  one  side  was  always  in- 
scribed with  the  figure  of  a  ship's  prow,  and  the  other  with 
the  double  head  of  Janus.  The  subdivisions  of  the  as  had 
also  the  ship's  prow  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the  head 
of  some  deity.  The  first  Punic  war  having  exhausted  the 
trea-sury,  the  as  was  reduced  to  two  ounces.  In  the  second 
Punic  war,  it  was  again  reduced  to  half  its  weight,  viz.,  to 
one  ounce.  And  lastly,  by  the  Papirian  law  it  was  further 
reduced  to  the  diminutive  weight  of  half  an  ounce.  It 
appears  to  have  been  still  more  reduced  under  Octavianus, 
Lepidus,  and  Antony,  when  its  value  was  J-  of  an  ounce. 
It  probably  continued  at  this  value  till  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Severus,  when  it  was  again  lowered  to  about  /j 
of  an  ounce.  During  the  commonwealth  and  empire  a-s 
grave  was  used  to  denote  the  old  as  in  contradistinction  to 
the  existing  depreciated  coin  ;  while  ces  rude  was  applied 
to  the  original  oblong  coinage  of  primitive  times. 

As  also  denoted  any  integer  or  whole  ;  whence  the  Eng- 
lish word  ace.  Thus  as  signified  the  whole  inheritance  ; 
whence  lusres  ex  asse,  the  heir  to  the  whole  estate. 

AS.^FffiTIDA,  a  gum-resin  obtained  principally  from 
Nartkex  asa/oftida,  and  probably  also  from  one  or  two 
other  closely  allied  species  of  umbelliferous  plants.  It  is 
produced  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Persia,  in  Bokhara, 
and  in  Beloochistan,  and  the  plant  grows  as  far  south  as 
the  Chenab  Valley  in   the   Panjab.       Narthex  asafcetida 


grows  to  a  height  of  from  5  to  6  feet,  and  wlien  tlie  plant 
has  attained  the  age  of  4  years,  it  is  ready  for  yielding 
asafoetida.  The  stems  are  cut  down  close  to  the  root,  ana 
thfi  juice  flows  out,  at  first  of  a  milky  appearance,  but 
quickly  setting  into  a  solid  resinous  mass.  Fresh  incisions 
are  made  as  long  as  the  sap  continues  to  flow,  a  period 
which  varies  according  to  the  size  and  strength  of  the 
plant.  A  freshly-exposed  surface  of  asafoetida  has  a  trans- 
lucent, pearly-white  appearance,  but  it  soon  darkens  in  the 
air,  and  assumes  a  yellowish-brown  colour.  In  taste  it  is 
acrid  and  bitter ;  but  what  peculiarly  characterises  it  is  the 
strong  alliaceous  odour  it  emits,  from  which  it/  has  obtained 
the  name  asafoetida,  as  well  as  its  German  name  Teufelt- 
dreck  (devil's  dung).  According  to  the  analysis  of  Pelie- 
tier,  asafoetida  contains  of  resin,  65-0  ;  soluble  gum,  19'4  , 
baasorin,  11-2  ;  volatile  oil,  3-6  ;  and  malate  of  calcium,  03 
per  hundred  parts.  The  oil,  to  which  its  peculiar  odour  is 
entirely  due,  can  be  distilled  off  with  water,  and  contains 
from  20  to  25  per  cent,  of  sulphur.  Asafoetida  is  found 
in  commerce  in  "  lump"  or  iii  "  tear,"  and  it  is  always  very 
much  adulterated.  It  is  chiefly  carried  from  the  various 
ports  on  the  Eersian  Gulf  to  Bombay,  and  so  powerful  ia 
the  smell  of  the  new  resin  that  special  vessels  have  to  be 
employed  in  the  trade.  The  whole  plant  is  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  the  odour  of  asafoetida ;  in  the  regions 
of  its  growth  it  is  used  as  a  fresh  vegetable,  the  inner 
portion  of  the  full-grown  stem  being  regarded  aa  a  luxury. 
The  gum-resin  itself  is  very  highly  relished  as  a  condiment 
in  India  and  Persia,  and  it  is  in  demand  in  France  for  use 
in  cookery.  In  Great  Britain  it  is  only  employed  in 
medicine,  being  of  high  value  in  spasmodic  and  convulsive 
diseases,  such  aa  hysteria,  infantile  convulsions,  ic,  but 
its  offensive  odour  is  a  great  bar  to  its  use. 

ASBKM,   a  country  of  Central  Africa,  known  also  as 
Aje,  which  see. 

ASBESTOS,  or  Asbestus  (from  cur/Seo-ros,  uneonsum- 
able),  is  a  variety  of  the  amphibole  or  hornblende  family 
of  minerals,  and  akin  to  tremolite,  actinolite,  and  common 
hornblende.  The  chemical  composition  of  the  whole  family 
is  chiefly  silica,  magnesia,  alumina,  and  ferrous  oxide,  but 
varies  considerably.  Those  containing  most  iron  are  most 
easUy  .'used.  Asbestos  consists  of  fine  crystalline  elastic 
fibres,  with  a  silky  lustre,  varying  in  colour  from  white  to 
grey  and  green,  and  derives  its  name  from  being  specially 
indestructible  by  fire,  A  single  fibre  of  it  fuses  to  a  white 
enamel,  but  in  the  mass  it  is  capable  of  resisting  ordinary 
flame,  and  has  on  this  account  been  regarded  from  ancient 
times  as  a  most  interesting  substance.  Woven  into  cloth 
it  forms  a  fireproof  texture,  which,  to  be  purified,  requires 
only  to  bo  thrown  in  the  fire ;  gloves,  napery,  towels, 
handkerchiefs,  and  even  dresses  have  been  woven  of  it ; 
and  it  is  said  that  the  ancients  used  to  wrap  the  bodies 
of  their  dead  in  asbestos  cloth  to  keep  their  ashes  sepa- 
rate from  those  of  the  surrountling  funeral  pile.  There 
are  several  varieties  of  asbestos: — (\.)  Amiantkut  ia  the 
rarest  and  most  delicate  kind,  its  fibres  being  beautifully 
white,  flexible,  long,  and  regularly  laid.  It  is  found  in 
the  centre  of  the  older  crystalline  rocks,  in  the  Pyrenees, 
the  Alps  of  Dauphiny,  on  Mount  St  Gotthard,  in  North 
America,  in  the  serpentine  of  Sweden,  in  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains, SHesia,  and  New  South  Wales.  But  the  most  beau- 
tiful specimens  come  from  Tarantaise,  in  Savoy,  and  from 
Corsica,  where  it  is  somewhat  abundant  (2.)  Common 
Asbestos  is  not  so  light,  either  in  colour  or  weight,  as  ami 
anthus,  and  is  more  splintery,  inflexible,  and  irregular  ir 
structure.  It  fuses  with  difficulty  before  the  blow-pip* 
into  a  black  scoria.  It  is  found  in  serpentine  rocks  iir 
Anglesea.  in  Cornwall,  and  also  in  several  parts  of  Scot- 
land, as  Glenelg,  in  Inverness.  (3.)  Mountain  leather  &iii 
Mountain  cork  are  other  varieties,  where  the  fibres  are  lest 
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Uezlble  aud  regular  than  in  eitder  of  the  above.  Their 
colour  is  brown  or  a  dirty  white.  Mountain  leather  is  in 
thin  flexible  sheets,  and  mountain  cork  is  so  named  from 
boin"  ntrt  unlike  common  cork,  and  so  light  as  to  swim  on 
water.  It  is  found  in  Lanarkshire.  (4.)  Mountain  wood  is 
a  soft,  tough,  opaque,  brownish-coloured  variety  of  asbestos, 
much  heavier  than  the  last,  and  melting  to  a  black  slag 
before  tho  blow-pipe.  It  is  found  in  Tyrol,  in  Dauphiny, 
and  in  Scotland  at  Glen  Tilt,  Portsoy,  and  Kildrummy. 

It  has  been  often  proposed  to  employ  asbestos  in  the 
manufacture  of  fireproof  goods,  and  it  was  at  one  time 
thought  that  an  important  industry  would  grow  out  of 
this  application.  In  early  times  th«  art  of  weaving  ami- 
aiithiue  cloth  was  its  chief  application,  and  was  much 
valued.  It  was  accomplished  by  weaving  the  fibres  along 
with  those  of  flax,  and  then  heating  the  cloth  in  a  furnace 
to  destroy  the  flax.  It  is  said  that  Charlemagne  had  an 
aiuianthiiie  tablecloth,  which  he  used  to  have  thrown  into 
the  fire  after  dinner  for  the  astonishment  of  his  guests. 
Chevalier  Aldini,  of  Milan,  is  said  to  have  had  a  complete 
dress — cap,  gloves,  tunic,  and  stockings — made  of  asbestos 
cloth,  and  to  have  made  very  successful  experiments  with 
it  by  way  of  testing  its  protective  power  for  firemen. 
Advantage  has  also  been  taken  of  its  qualities  for  the  per- 
formance of  clever  tricks  of  fire-handling.  Paper  has  been 
manufactured  from  asbestos,  and  would  prove  invaluable, 
in  case  of  fire,  for  charters  and  other  important  documents, 
were  it  not  that  the  paper  is  rather  te;ider  for  use,  and 
that  the  writing  disappears  after  a  red  heat.  Its  feeble 
consistency  has  proved  the  chief  obstacle  to  its  use  in 
textile  fabrics.  More  success  has  attended  its  employment 
for  fireproof  roofing  and  flooring,  for  non-conducting  en-, 
velopes  of  steam  pipes,  and  for  the  packing  in  fireproof 
safes.  Lately  it  has  been  proposed  to  use  it  for  piston- 
packing  in  steam  engines,  it  having  been  found  to  exceed 
in  durability  any  material  hitherto  employed — a  matter  of 
importance,  especially  in  the  case  of  marine  engines  that 
have  to  be  at  work  night  and  day  on  long  voyages. 

ASCALON,  now  Askulan,  one  of  the  five  chief  cities 
of  the  Philistines,  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  12 
geographical  miles  N.  of  Gaza.  It  was  a  well-fortified 
town,  and  the  seat  of  the  worship  of  Derceto.  Though 
situated  in  the  nominal  territory  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  it 
was  never  for  any  length  of  time  in  the  possession  of  the 
Israelites.  After  the  fall  of  the  Macedonian  empire,  it 
became,  like  the  rest  of  Phcenicia,  tributary  alternately 
to  Syria  and  Egypt.  .Herod  the  Great  was  a  native  of 
the  city,  and  added  greatly  to  its  beauty ;  but  it  suffered 
severely  in  the  later  wars  of  the  Piomans  and  Jews.  It 
again  became  a  flourishing  and  important  place,  and  from 
the  4th  to  the  7th  century  was  the  seat  of  a  bishopric 
During  the  first  Crusade  a  signal  victory  was  gained  by 
ths  Christians  in  the  neighbouring  plain  on  the  15th 
August  1099  ;  but  the  city  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
caliphs  till  1157,  when  it  was  taken  by  Baldwin  III.,  king 
of  Jerusalem,  after  a  siege  of  five  months.  By  Baldwin 
IV.  it  was  given  to  his  sister  Sibylla,  on  her  marriage  with 
William  of  Montfcrrat  in  1178.  When  Saladin  (1187) 
had  almost  annihilated  the  Christian  army  in  the  plain  of 
Tiberiaa.  /Vscalon  offered  but  a  feeble  resiatance  to  the  victor. 
At  first  he  repaired  and  strengthened  its  fortifications,  but 
afterwards,  alarmed  at  the  capture  of  St  Jean  d'Acre  by 
Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  in  1191,  caused  it  to  be  dismantled. 
It  was  again  restored  in  the  following-  year  by  the  English 
king,  but  only  again  to  be  abandoned.  From  this  time 
Ascalon  lost  much  of  its  importance,  and  at  length,  in 
1270,  its  fortifications  were  totally  destroyed  by  Sultan 
Bibars,  and  its  port  filled  up  with  stones.  The  place  is 
now  a  desolate  heap  of  ruins,  with  remains  of  i;s  walls 
and  fragme^^s  of  granite  pillars. 


ASCENSION,  a  solitary  Mland  in  the  Atlantic  Ocear>, 
in  lat.  7°  56'  S.  and  long.  H°  2V  "W.,  about  7i  miles  lO 
•  length  and  6  in  breadth,  with  an  area  of  3-1  square  miles,  and 
within  the  immediate  influence  of  the  south  cast  trado- 
wind.  It  is  one  of  the  peaks  of  a  submarine  ridge  which 
separates  the  northern  and  southern  basins  of  the  Atlani 
tic.  The  whole  character  of  the  island  is  volcanic,  and  itt 
surface  is  broken  into  mountains,  hills,  and  ravines.  To- 
wards the  south-east,  the  Green  Mountain,  the  highest  in 
the  island,  rises  2870  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  while 
the  plains  or  table-lands  surrounding  it  vary  in  height  from 
1200  to  2000  feet;  On  the  north  side  they  sweep  gradu- 
ally down  towards  the  shore ;  but,  on  the  south,  they 
terminate  in  bold  and  lofty  precipices.  Steep  and  rugged 
ravines  intersect  the  plains,  opening  into  small  bays  or 
coves  on  the  shore,  fenced  with  masses  of  compact  and 
cellular  lava ;  and  all  over  the  island  are  found  the  usual 
products  of  volcanic  action.  The  chief  productions  of  the 
island  are  green  vegetables.  Ascension  has  long  been 
noted  for  the  abundance  of  turtle  and  turtle  eggs  found  on 
its  shores,  the  season  lasting  from  December  to  May  or 
June.  The  coasts  abound  with  a  variety  of  fish  of  excel- 
lent quality,  of  which  the  most  important  are  the  rock -cod, 
the  cavalha,  the  conger-eel,  and  the  "soldier."  The  wild  ani- 
mals are  guinea-fowl,  goats,  cats,  rata,  and  land-crabs;  but 
the  goats  have  been  almost  exterminated  to  make  way  for 
sheep  and  cattle.  The  air  is  clear  and  light,  and  the  climate 
remarkably  healthy.  The  island  was  discovered  by  the 
Portuguese  navigator,  Juan  de  Nova,  on  Ascension  day  1501; 
but  remained  uninhabited  till  after  the  arrival  of  Napoleon 
at  St  Helena  (1815),  when  it  was  taken  possession  of  by 
the  British  Government.  The  garrison,  with  their  retainers, 
resided  in  George  Town,  on  the  north-west  coast,  which  ia 
abundantly  supplied  with  fresh  water  from  a  magnificent 
cistern  capable  of  containing  1700  tons  of  irater,  supplied 
by  means  of  iron  pipes  from  springs  in  the  Green  Moun- 
tain, 6  miles  distant,  which  were  reached  by  boring  in 
1830.  Ascension  is  found  useful  as  a  station  and  rendez- 
vous for  the  vessels  employed  on  the  coasts  of  Africa  Qnd 
Brazil  ;  and  letters  were  formerly  often  left  by  passing 
ships  in  a  crevice  in  one  of  the  rocks.  Populationin  1871, 
27.  (See  Darwin's  Observations  on  Volcanic  Islandi  and 
A  Xaturalist'a  Voyage.) 

ASCENSION  DAY,  a  festival  of  the  church,  held 
forty  days  after  Easter,  or  ten  days  before  Wh'it  Sunday, 
in  memory  of  Christ's  ascension  into  heaven  forty  days 
after  his  resurrection. 

ASCETICISM,  from  Greek  qo-kt^o-is,  meaning  the 
exercise  or  training  to  which  the  athletes  subjected  them- 
selves when  preparing  for  the  games  or  contests,  is  used 
metaphorically  to  denote  the  habitual  practice  of  exercising 
restraint  over,  or  subduing,  the  bodily  desires  and  affections 
which  tend  to  lower  objects,  in  order  thereby  to  advance 
in  the  higher  life  of  purity  and  virtue.  It  is  the  meair. 
by  which  the  mind  withdraws  itself  from  the  hindrances 
and  temptations  of  the  world,  and  clears  its  vision  for 
what  is  spiritual  and  true.  In  its  lowest  stage  it  consists 
in  the  mortification  of  the  flesh  by  fasting,  penance,  and 
the  like ;  but  in  a  higher  sense  it  involves  the  uprooting  of 
all  worldly  or  temporal  desires,  and  withdrawal  from  the 
natural  relations  of  life.  The  origin  of  such  a  peculiar 
aspect  of  thought  or  mode  of  action  is  to  be  found  in  the 
wide-spread  idea,  not  wholly  Oriental,  that  in  Unity  or 
Identity  alone  is  true  goodness  and  happiness,  while  in 
Multiplicity  or  Difference  is  evil  and  misery.  Unity  ie 
but  the  abstract  expression  for  God,  the  Absolute,  or 
Spirit,  and  Multiplicity  for  Matter,  in  which  both  Orientals 
and  Greeks  thought  to  find  the  origin  of  evil.  Now,  in 
man  exist  both  spirit,  which  is  the  shadow  of  or  emana- 
tion from  the  divine,  and  the  body,  with  its  Tarious  desires 
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and  passions,  which  is  of  the  nature  of  matter,  and  there- 
fore in  itself  eviL  True  happiness — nay,  true  life  for  man 
— consiata  in  contemplation  of  God,  absorption  into  the 
divine  unity  and  essence  ;  and  this  ecstatic  vision  can  only 
be  attained  by  the  cultivation  of  the  spirit,  and  the  morti- 
fication of  the  body.  The  desires  and  passions  must  be 
subdued,  rooted  up,  and  the  means  recommended  are 
solitude,  poverty,  celibacy,  fasting,  and  penance.  We  find, 
accordingly,  that  in  all  nations,  those  who  seek  divine 
illumination  prepare  themselves  by  these  means.  lu  this 
resp°ct  the  Hindoo  fakirs,  jogis,  dervishes,  and  gymnoso- 
phists,  and  the  numerous  sect  of  the  Buddhists,  are  at  one 
with  the  Hebrew  prophets,  Nazarites,  and  Chasidim,  and 
with  the  priests  of  the  Grecian  mysteries.  In  most  of  the 
Greek  schools  of  thought,  however,  asceticism  had  less  a 
mystical  and  religious  than  a  moral  and  practical  bearing. 
Even  the  solitude  and  abstinence  practised  by  the  Pytha- 
i»oreans  were  connected  partly  with  their  theory  of  metem- 
psychosis, but  mainly  with  their  ethical  training.  Socrates, 
who  called  temperance,  or  self-restraint,  the  chief  of  virtues, 
had  in  view  only  the  higher  ethical  life  of  the  human 
spirit ;  and  the  Cynics  and  Stoics,  who  carried  out  his 
doctrine  to  an  extreme,  endeavoured  to  stifle  the  natural 
desires,  and  violate  the  natural  relations  of  life,  in  order  to 
realise  their  ideal  of  a  wise  and  self-sufficing  man  of  virtue. 
In  Plato,  however,  appears  very  prominently  the  idea  of 
matter  as  in  itself  evil  and  hostile  to  the  divine;  and  among 
the  neo- Platonic  and  neo- Pythagorean  schools  of  Alexandria, 
who  draw  mainly  from  him,  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  a 
mystical  and  religious  asceticism  were  essentially  involved 
in  their  philosophical  systems.  About  the  same  time 
similar  principles  had  taken  root  among  the  Jews,  and 
appeared  in  Palestine  among  the  Essenes  (by  some  sup- 
posed to  be  an  ofi'shoot  from  the  Chasidim),  in  Egypt 
among  the  Therapeuta  Into  the  heart  of  this  circle  of 
ideas  Christianity  entered  ;  it  incorporated  many  of  them, 
and  lent  additional  strength  to  the  principle  of  asceticism 
in  its  higher  signification.  The  deep  sense  of  the  nothing- 
ness of  temporal  phenomena  when  compared  with  spiritual 
realities,  the  conviction  that  in  this  world  believers  are  but 
pilgrims,  exposed  to  many  temptations  through  the  weak- 
ness of  the  flesh,  in  which  is  the  origin  of  sin,  and  the 
many  expressions  which  seemed  to  imply  that  riches  and 
the  ties  of  marriage  were  real  hindrances  in  the  Christian 
life,  contributed  to  strengthen  the  already  powerful  ten- 
dency towards  ascetic  practices.  Accordingly,  in  the  early 
church  celibacy  and  poverty,  with  occasional  fasting  and 
penance,  were  commonly  recommended  as  means  for  the 
attainment  of  true  virtue  and  communion  with  God,  and 
such  practices  soon  began  to  be  looked  upon  as  having  a 
special  merit  in  themselves.  The  natural  consequence  was 
that  certain  enthusiasts — such  as  Paul  of  Thebes,  Anthony, 
and  Simeon  Stylites; — vied  with  each  other  in  their  fana- 
tical asceticism,  withdrawing  to  the  desert,  and  spending 
their  lives  in  self-mortification.  The  pei-secutions  of  the 
church,  which  drove  the  Christians  together,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  cenobitism  by  Pachomius  in  the  4th  century, 
gave  rise  to  monasticism,  in  which,  fur  the  first  time, 
asceticism  was  reduced  to  an  organised  system.  But  the 
constant  reforms  required  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the 
monastic  life,  and  the  continuous  protests  against  the 
whole  practice,  which  began  in  the  11th  century  with  such 
men  as  Peter  of  Bruis  and  Henry  of  Lausanne,  and  ciil- 
niinated  in  the  Reformation,  demonstrated  the  weakness 
of  the  foundation  on  which  the  system  had  been  built. 
Asceticism,  meanwhOe,  was  not  confined  to  the  church,  but 
had  spread  through  the  hereticjJ  and  religious  sects  which 
sprang  up  alongside  of  it.  The  Ebionites  and  Gnostics 
inculcated  the  subjection  of  the  body  to  the  spirit  ;  the  new 
religion  of  Slaui  advocated  the  absolute  withdrawal  of  all 


desires  from  the  world ;  and  among  the  f ollowera  of  Ma- 
homet, one  sect,  the  Persian  Sufis,  specially  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  practice  of  abstinence  and  solitary 
meditation.  Even  in  modem  'times,  although  ascetic 
practices  have  been  modified,  traces  of  the  idea  on  which 
they  rest  are  not  wanting.  The  principles  of  the  Quaker 
Society,  of  the  Methodists,  of  the  Communist  bodies  in 
America, — e.g.,  the  Shakers, — and  other  enthusiasts,  are 
modifications,  more  or  less  pronounced,  of  the  ascetic  way 
of  thinking. 

ASCH,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of,  Eger,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Hainberg,  with  a  population  of  upwards  of 
9000,  carrying  on  extensive  manufactures  of  wooUen,  cot- 
ton, and  other  fabrics,  as  well  as  of  paper,  leather,  and 
beer.  The  district  of  Asch,  with  an  area  of  42  square 
miles,  was  originally  an  immediate  dependency  of  the 
empire,  but  has  been  since  1331  a  fief  of  the  Bohemian 
crown,  and  since  1770  incorporated  with  the  kingdom.  It 
is  now  held  by  the  Zedtwitz  family. 

ASCHAFFENBURG,  a  town  in  the  government  of 
Lower  Franconia,  in  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Aschaffa  with  the  Maine,  near  the  foot  of 
the  Spessart-Wald.  Its  chief  buildings  are  the  Johanni»- 
burg,  built  (1605-14)  by  Archbishop  Sweikard  of  Kron- 
berg,  which  contains  a  library,  with  a  number  of  incunainda, 
a  collection  of  engravings  and  paintings ;  the  Stifikirehe, 
or  cathedral,  founded  in  980  by  Otto  of  Bavaria,  in  which 
are  preserved  various  monuments  by  the  Vischers,  and  a 
sarcophagus,  with  the  relics  of  St  Margaret  (1540);  the 
Capuchin  hospital ;  a  theatre,  which  was  formerly  the 
house  of  the  Teutonic  order ;  and  several  mansions  of  the 
German  nobility.  The  town,  which  has  been  remarkable 
for  its  educational  establishments  since  the  10th  century, 
has  a  gymnasium,  lyceum,  seminarium,  and  other  schools. 
The  grave  of  Clemens  Brentiftio  (d.  1842)  and  his  brother 
Christian  (d.  1851)  is'  in  the  churchyard  near  the  Wenne- 
bach  gate ;  and  Wilhelm  Heinse  (d.  1803)  is  buried  in  tho 
town.  Cloth  and  stained  paper  are  the  chief  manufac- 
tures ;  and  the  trade  is  principally  in  wood.  The  1 0th 
and  23d  Roman  legions  had  their  station  at  Aschafi'enburg, 
and  on  the  ruins  of  their  caMrum  the  Frankish  mayors  of 
the  palace  bmlt  a  castle.  Bonifacius  erected  a  chapel  to  St 
Martin,  and  founded  a  Benedictine  monastery.  The  stone 
bridge  over  the  Maine  was  bmlt  by  Archbishop  Willigis  in 
989.  .  Adalbert  increased  the  importance  of  the  town  in 
various  ways  about  1122.  In  1292  a  synod  was  held  there, 
and  in  1474  an  imperial  diet,  preliminary  to  that  of  Vienna, 
in  which  the  famous  concordats  were  decided,  which  have 
therefore  been  sometimes  called  the  Aschaffenburg  con- 
cordats. The  town  suffered  greatly  during  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  being  alternately  held  by  the  various  belligerents.  In 
1842-9,  King  Louis  built  himself  a  country  house  to  the 
west  of  the  town,  called  the  Pompeianum,  from  being  an 
imitation  of  the  house  of  Castor  and  Pollux  at  Pompeii 
In  1866  the  Prussians  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  on  the 
Austrians  in  the  neighbourhood.     Population,  9212 

The  principality  of  Aschaffenburg,  deriving  its  name 
from  the  city,  comprehended  an  area  of  336  geographical 
square  miles.  It  formed  part  of  the  electorate  of  Mentz, 
and  in  1803  was  made  over  to  the  archchancellor,  Arch- 
bishop Charles  of  Dalberg.  In  1806  it  was  annexed  to  &i 
grandduchy  of  Frankfort;  and  in  1814  was  transferred 
to  Bavaria,  in  virtue  of  a  treaty  concluded  19th  Jnne 
between  that  power  and  Austria.  Conjointly  with  Lower 
Franconia,  it  now  forms  a  circle  of  the  kingdom  of  Bavaric 

ASCHAil,  Roger,  a  very  distinguished  scholar  and 
writer,  was  bom  at  Kirby  Wiske,  a  village  in  Yorkshire, 
near  Northallerton,  about  the  year  1516.  John  Ascham, 
his  father,  was  house-steward  in  the  family  of  Scroop,  f-i 
by  his  wife  Margaret  was  connected  with  several  respect- 
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aole  families.  A  short  time  before  his  death,  Sir  Anthony 
\Viiig6eld  having  conceived  a  predilection  for  his  third  sou 
Roger,  took  him  into  his  family,  and  extended  his  bounty 
go  far  as  to  give  him  the  advantage  of  a  private  education 
along  with  his  own  sons.  Under  a  domestic  tutor  he  made 
s  rapid  progress  in  classical  learning,  and  early  discovered 
a  great  partiality  for  reading.  The  superiority  of  genius 
and  docility  of  temper  which  he  constantly  displayed  in- 
duced his  patron  to  send  him  to  St  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, in  the  year  1530. 

The  revival  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature  at  the  period 
Ascham  entered  upon  his  studies  was  oeculiarly  favourable 
to  the  natural  bent  of  his  inclination.  A  desire  of  excel- 
ling uniformly  influenced  his  conduct ;  and,  adopting  the 
maxim  Qui  docet  discit,  he  began  to  teach  boys  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  Greek  language,  as  soon  as  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  elMnentary  parts  himself.  His  plan  was  approved 
by  Peraber,  and  under  the  direction  of  this  valued  friend 
he  soon  became  acquainted  with  the  best  Greek  and  Latin 
authors.  He  devoted  himself  particularly  to  Cicero  and 
Caesar,  and  from  his  constant  study  of  these  writers  acquired 
the  elegant  Latin  style  which  proved  so  honour.ible  and 
so  advantageous  in  the  after  part  of  his  life.  Ascham  took 
his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  his  18th  year,  and  was 
chosen  fellow  of  the  college  about  a  month  afterwards. 
The  favourable  disposition,  however,  which  he  manifested 
towards  the  reformed  religion  was  no  small  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  his  preferment.  He  was  admitted  Master  of 
Arts  in  the  year  1537,  and  about  this  period  he  began  to 
act  in  the  capacity  of  a  tutor. 

His  reputation  for  Greek  learning  soon  brought  him  many 
pupils,  several  of  whom  afterwards  rose  to  considerable 
eminence.  Of  these  one  of  the  most  distinguished  was 
William  Grindall,  who  obtained  the  station  of  master  of 
languages  to  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  upon  the  recommendation 
of  Sir  John  Cheke.  The  reason  why  Ascham  himself  was 
not  appointed  to  that  honourable  office  is  not  known ;  but 
his  partiality  for  the  university  seems,  from  a  hint  in  one 
of  his  letters,  to  have  been  the  cause.  At  that  period 
there  was  no  particular  chair  appropriated  to  the  Greek 
language,  but  Ascham  was  appointed  by  the  university  to 
read  lectures  upon  that  language  in  the  schools.  A  dis- 
pute arose  in  the  university  at  that  time  about  the  pronun- 
ciation of  the  Greek  language,  in  which  Ascham  first 
opposed  the  method  observed  by  Sir  John  Cheke  and  Sir 
Thomas  Smith ;  but,  upon  more  mature  deliberation,  he 
adopted  that  method,  which  has  ever  since  been  practised 
in  the  English  schools.  Both  on  account  of  the  beauty  of 
his  handwriting,  and  the  purity  and  elegance  of  his  Latin, 
he  was  employed  to  write  the  public  letters  of  the  univer- 
sity, in  ISll,  on  the  resignation  of  Cheke,  he  obtained 
the  appointment  of  university  orator,  an  office  which  he 
retained  with  great  reputation  during  the  period  he  was 
connected  with  the  university. 

By  the  advice  of  his  friend  Pember,  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  rtudy  of  instrumental  music,  and  thereby 
enlivened  his  leisure  hours,  and  prepared  his  mind  for  re- 
newed exertion.  In  his  study  he  also  amused  himself  with 
embellishing  the  pages  of  his  manuscripts  with  beautiful 
drawings,  and  in  tLe  field  he  took  part  in  th*"  diversion  of 
archery.  The  learned  Ascham  did  not  deerr  his  labour 
improperly  bestowed  in  writing  a  book  entitled  Toxo- 
philus,  in  an  age  when  the  proper  use  of  the  bow  was  of 
more  importance  than  for  mere  amusement.  This  work 
wza  written  in  a  more  natural,  easy,  and  tnily  English 
diction  than  had  hitherto  been  in  use  ;  and  it  also  abounds 
with  beautiful  allusions  and  curious  fragments  of  English 
history.  Ascham  candidly  acknowledges  that,  being  anxious 
to  make  the  tour  of  Italy,  which  was  then  the  great  re- 
public of  letters,  and  particularly  of  Greek  literature,,  hje 


wished,  by  dedicating  his  book  U>  the  king,  to  obtain  a 
pension  to  enable  him  to  n'ake  that  tour.  It  reflects 
credit  on  Feury  VIII.  that  in  the  year  l.'iK'i  he  settled 
upon  hiin  an  annual  pension  of  £10,  which  Dr  Johnson 
estimates  at  the  value  of  £100.  Upon  the  death  of  Henry 
this  pension  was  renewed  by  Edward  VI.,  to  whom  Ascham 
was  afterwards  appointed  Latin  secretary. 

For  some  years  he  received  an  annual  gratuity  from  Lee, 
archbishop  of  York,  but  the  amount  of  it  is  not  recorded ; 
and,  in  15-48,  upon  the  death  of  his  pupil  Grindall,  pre- 
ceptor io  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  hLs  pupils  and  writings  had 
acquired  him  such  celebrity,  that  he  was  appointed  to 
direct  the  studies  of  that  princess.  He  successfully  ac- 
quitted himself  in  that  honourable  charge ;  but  two  years 
after,  from  some  unknown  cause  of  dissatisfaction.  h« 
returned  to  the  university,  having  taken  an  abmpt  leave 
of  the  princess.  This  conduct  of  his  did  not  greatly 
affect  his  favour  with  royalty;  for  in  the  saniR  yeat  he  was 
recalled  to  court,  and  appointed  secretary  to  oi:-  Richard 
Morisine,  ambassador  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  On  his 
way  to  London  he  paid  a  visit  to  Lady  Jane  Grey,  whom 
he  found  in  her  chamber  reading  Plato's  Phado,  in  Greek, 
"  and  that,"  says  he,  "  with  as  much  delight  as  some 
gentlemen  would  read  a  merry  tale  in  Boccace,"  while  tht 
duke  and  duchess,  and  the  rest  of  the  household,  were 
hunting  in  the  park. 

In  the  character  of  secretary  to  Sir  Richard,  besides  aid- 
ing him  in  the  management  of  his  public  affairs,  he  also 
conducted  his  private  studies.  During  the  mornings  of 
four  days  in  the  week,  he  read  with  him  a  portion  of 
Herodotus  or  Demosthenes,  and  in  the  evenings  some 
pages  of  Sophocles  or  Euripides  ;  on  the  other  morningi. 
he  \vrote  the  letters  of  public  bu.siness,  and  on  the  even- 
ings he  either  wrote  his  own  private  letters,  or  continued 
his  diary  and  remarks.  While  Ascham  was  on  his  traveL, 
he  made  a  short  excursion  to  Italy,  but  was  much  disgusted 
with  the  manners  of  the  people,  especially  of  the  Venetians. 
After  his  return  from  that  tour,  he  published  a  curious 
tract,  entitled  A  Report  and  Discourse  of  the  Affairs  and 
State  of  Germany,  <S:c. 

Upon  the  death  of  Edward  VT.,  Alonsine  was  recalled 
and  Ascham  returned  to  the  university.  The  accession  ol 
a  Catholic  queen  held  out  little  prospect  of  advancement 
to  a  Protestant ;  but  his  fortune  soon  took  a  favourable 
turn,  through  the  interest  of  Bishop  Gardiner,  -  who  ob- 
tained for  him  the  office  of  Latin  secretary  to  the  queen, 
with  a  salary  of  £20  a  year,  and  permission  to  retain  Lia 
university  emoluments.  The  prudence  of  Ascham  enabh  ■! 
him  to  act  a  respectable  part,  both  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Mary,  and  also  in  the  most  perilous  situations 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  and  the  readiness  and  ele- 
gance of  his  Latin  style  rendered  him  a  useful  member  at 
court.  He  is  reported  to  have  written,  during  the  course 
of  three  days,  47  letters  to  persons  in  the  highest  ranks 
of  life. 

When  the  crown  passed  to  Elizabeth,  it  made  little 
.alteration  in  the  condition  of  Ascham,  who  still  retained 
his  station.  He  spent  several  hours  every  day  in  reading 
the  learned  languages  with  the  queen.  Her  proficiency 
was  equal  to  his  pains ;  and  it  might  have  been  expected 
that  his  services  would  have  received  some  reward  more 
ample  than  £20  per  annum,  together  with  the  prebend  of 
Westwang.  The  allegation  that  the  queen  kept  him  poor 
because  he  was  extravagant  and  addicted  to  cock-fighting, 
is  hardly  satisfactory. 

In  consequence  of  a  conversation  which  took  place  in 
the  apartment  of  secretary  Cecil,  upon  the  subject  of  edu 
cation,  Sir  Richard  SackviLle,  who  was  present,  requested 
Ascham  to  write  a  book  on  the  general  subject  of  educa- 
tion.   This  work  is  entitled  The  SchoUvuister.  and  eontams 
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many  excellent  directions  to  the  inatmctore  of  yoath,  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  teaching  langiiagea,  where  he 
recommends  the  method  of  double  translation.  It  was 
published  by  his  widow  after  his  deatL  By  too  close 
application  in  composing  a  poem,  which  he  intended  to 
present  to  the  queen  on  the  New  Year's  day  of  1569,  he 
was  seized  with  an  illness  which  proved  fatal  He  died 
on  the  23d  of  December  1568.  His  death  was  universally 
lamented,  and  the  queen  expressed  her  regret  by  saying, 
that  "she  wovld  rather  have  lost  £10,000  than  her  tutor 
Ascham."  His  epistles,  which  are  valuable  both  on  ac- 
count of  their  style  and  historical  information,  were 
published  after  his  death,  and  dedicated  to  the  queen  ;  the 
beat  edition  is  that  of  Elstob,  published  at  Oxford  in  1703. 
His  English  works  were  published  in  4to,  with  a  life  by 
Dr  Johnson,  in  1771.  This  edition  has  been  reprinted  m 
8vo.  The  whole  works  have  been  edited  by  Dr  Giles, 
London,  1864-5.  Of  the  Toxophibu  and  Sckolemaster 
there  are  several  reprints. 

ASCHE,  Rabbi,  was  the  6rst  and  chief  editor  of  the 
Talmud.  He  was  born  at  Babylon  in  353  a.d.,  and  was 
in  high  repute  among  his  contemporaries  for  his  great 
learning.  He  began  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  and  spent  30 
years  of  his  life  at  it  He  left  the  work  incomplete,  and  it 
was  finished  by  his  disciples,  Rabbi  Abina  and  Rabbi  Jose. 

ASCHERSLEBE>f,  a  manufacturing  city  of  Prussia,  in 
the  government  of  Magdeburg,  formerly  the  chief  town  of 
a  circle.  It  contains  one  Roman  Catholic  and  five  Pro- 
testant churches,  a  synagogue,  a  poor-house,  an  asylum 
for  destitute  children,  and  several  schools.  The  discovery 
of  coal  in  the  neighbourhood  has  at  once  stimulated  and 
altered  its  industries.  In  addition  to  the  mamifacture 
of  woollen  wares,  for  which  it  has  long  been  known,  there 
is  now  extensive  production  of  vinegar,  parafiin,  potash, 
and  especially  beetroot^sugar  ;  while  the  surrounding  dis- 
trict, which  was  formerly  devoted  in  great  part  to  market- 
gardening,  is  now  turned  almost  entirely  into  beetroot 
fields.  Population,  16,741.  Aschersleben  was  probably 
founded  in  the  11th  century  by  Count  Esika  of  BaUen- 
Btedt.  the  ancestor  of  the  house  of  Anhalt,  whose  grandson. 
Otto,  called  himself  count  of  Ascania  and  Aschersleben, 
deriving  the  former  part  of  the  title  from  his  castle  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  town.  On  the  death  of  Otto  IIL 
(1315)  Aschersleben  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  bishop 
of  Haiberstadt,  and  at  the  peace  of  1 648,  was,  along  with 
the  bishopric,  united  to  Brandenburg. 

ASCLEPIADES,  of  Prusa  in  Bithynia,  a,  celebrated 
physician,  flourished  at  Rome  in  the  end  of  the  2d  century 
Ro  He  travelled  much  when  young,  and  seems  at  first 
to  have  settled  at  Rome  as  a  rhetorician.  In  that  profes- 
sion he  did  not  succeed,  but  he  acquired  great  reputation 
as  a  physician.  He  fouuded  his  medical  practice  on  a 
modification  of  the  atomic  or  corpuscular  theory,  according 
to  which  disease  results  from  an  irregular  or  inharmonious 
motion  of  the  corpuscles  of  the  body.  His  remedies  were, 
therefore,  directed  to  the  restoration  of  harmony,  and  in 
many  cases  were  not  unpleasant.  He  trusted  most  to 
changes  of  diet,  accompanied  by  friction,  bathing,  and 
exercise,  though  he  also  employed  emetics  and  bleeding. 
He  recommended  the  use  of  wine,  and  in  every  way  strove 
to  render  himself  as  agreeable  as  possible  to  his  patients. 
His  pupils  were  very  numerous,  and  the  school  formed  by 
them  was  called  the  Methodical.  Asclepiades  died  at  an 
advanced  age  from  the  effects  of  a  fall 

ASCOU  (Asculum  Picgnum),  the  chief  town  and  a 
bishop's  see  in  the  Italian  province  of  Ascoli  Piceno, 
situated  on  a  rising  ground  on  the  river  Tronto  {Truentus), 
a  few  miles  to  the  west  of  the  Apennines,  and  command- 
ing a  large  and  fertile  plain.  It  possesses  a  citadel,  a 
cathedral,  buUt  on  the  site  of  a  basilica  erected  by  Con- 


Btantine  on  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Hercules,  a  number 
of  other  churches,  that  of  St  Francesco  dating  from  the 
1 4th  century,  and  remains  of  an  ancient  theatre,  temples, 
(fee.  The  city  is  built  of  travertine,  and  many  of  its  pubUi 
buildings  were  designed  by  Cola  dell'  Amatrice.  It 
carries  on  considerable  trade,  and  manufactures  wocllen 
cloth,  leather,  hats,  majolica,  glass  wares,  wax,  rosoglio, 
confections,  ic     Pop nJation,  22,937. 

Asculum  was  the  chief  city  of  the  Piccni,  and  a  place 
of  great  strength-  It  was  captured  by  P.  Sempronius 
Sophus  (268  3.C.),  but  afterwards  took  an  important 
part  in  the  Social  War,  and  defied  for  a  time  the  Roman 
consul  Pompeius  Strabo.  It  fell  89  B.C.;  Judacilius,  its 
gallant  defender,  put  an  end  to  his  life ;  its  magistrates 
were  executed,  and  its  inhabitants  banished.  At  a  later 
period  it  received  a  Roman  colony,  and  recovered  ita  pros- 
perity. In  545  A.D.  it  was  besieged  by  Totila.  It  was 
under  the  control  of  its  bishops  from  the  3d  to  the  13th 
century;  afterwards  passed  under  the  power  of  the  Malatesti 
of  Rimini ;  and  in  J  426  was  annexed  to  the  Papal  States 
by  Pope  Martin  V. 

ASCONTUS  PEDIANUS,  Quikttts,  author  of  some 
commentaries  on  Cicsro,  was  bom  probably  a  year  or  two 
before  the  Christian  era,  and  died  about  83  a.d.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  been  a  native  of  Padua  Some  minor 
works  ascribed  to  him  have  been  lost ;  all  that  are  now 
extant  consist  of  commentaries  on  some  of  Cicero's  orations. 
These  notes,  written  in  very  pure  Latin,  relate  chiefly  to 
matters  of  law,  history,  or  antiquities,  and  are  very  valuable 
for  the  light  they  cast  on  some  obscure  parts  ot  Cicero. 
As  the  commentaries  on  the  Verrine  orations  deal  more 
with  questions  of  grammar,  and  do  not  show  such  purity 
of  diction  as  the  others,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  they 
are  not  the  work  of  Asconius.  The  manuscript  of  the 
commentaries  was  discovered  in  1 4 1 6  by  Poggio  Bracciolini 
in  the  cellars  of  the  convent  of  St  GalL  He  took  a 
copy  of  It,  from  which,  as  the  original  has  been  lost,  all 
subsequent  reprints  have  been  taken.  The  best  recent 
edition  is  by  Orelli  and  Baiter,  forming  part  of  their  large 
edition  of  Cicero's  works.  See  also  Madvig,  De  Asccmit 
Pediani  Commentariis  Disputatio,  Copenhagen,  1828. 

ASELLI,  AsELLnrs,  or  Asellio,  Gaspabo  (bontl581), 
a  physician  of  Cremona,  afterwards  professor  of  anatomy 
at  Pavia.  He  is  best  known  by  his  important  discovery 
of  the  Lacteal  Vessels.  His  treatise  (Be  lactibut,  Milan, 
4to)  on  this  subject  was  posthumous,  being  published  in 
1627,  a  year  after  his  death. 

ASQARD  (from  As^god,  and  gard,  home  or  hall),  the 
home  of  the  ilsrR,  g.v.,  the  Olympus  of  northern  mytho- 
logy. The  city  of  Asgard  is  fabled  to  have  been  built  on 
the  highest  part  and  in  the  middle  of  Ida's  plain,  which  is 
the  very  centre  of  the  universe.  Here  the  JE^  erected  a 
court  for  themselves  with  seats  for  twelve,  and  one  high 
seat  for  Odin,  the  All-father,  also  a  lofty  abode  for  th» 
goddesses,  called  VingoK.  They  worked  diligently,  played 
at  games,  were  rich  in  gold  and  all  precious  things,  and 
happy,  till  three  maidens  from  Jotunheim,  the  giants' 
world,  crossed  Ida's  plain,  and  entered  Asaheim,  when 
corruption  spce.id  amongst  its  inmates.  Asgard  had  many 
mansions,  the  largest  and  noblest  of  which  was  Gladsheim  • 
whilst  another,  not  so  spacious,  but  the  fairest  of  all,  and 
brighter  than  the  sun,  was  called  GimlL  This  will  stand 
when  both  heaven  and  earth  have  passed  away,  and  wi  1 
be  the  habitation  of  all  good  and  upright  men  through 
eternity.  When  the  ^Esir  created  men,  and  placiMl  them 
in  Midgard,  they  connected  the  latter  with  Asgard  by  a 
bridge,  Bifrosh,  known  to  mortals  as  the  rainbow,  which 
also  leads  to  the  sacred  fountain  of  Urd,  by  the  ash 
Yggdrasil,  where  the  gods  of  Asgard  take  council  together. 
For  the  other  parts  of  Asgard,  which  are  closely  interwovsn 
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with  the  history  of  the  creation  of  the  world  and  of  man- 
kind, as  taught  in  the  Odinic  faith,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  MTTnoLooY,  in  which  the  subject  is  treated  more  at 
length.  The  historical  explanation  of  Asgard,  as  given 
by  the  early  northern  authorities,  is  that,  in  the  country 
called  Asaheini  to  the  east  of  Tanagvise  (the  Tanais  or 
Don)  in  Asia,  there  was  a  city,  Asgard,  in  which  ruled 
a  great  chief,  known  as  Odin  or  Woden,  who  presided 
over  the  religious  sacrifices  which  were  held  there.  At 
that  time  the  Roman  generals  were  marching  over  the 
world,  and  reducing  nations  to  subjection,  and  Odin,  fore- 
knowing that  he  and  his  posterity  would  occupy  the 
northern  lands,  and  unwilling  to  encounter  the  Komans, 
left  Asaheim  with  a  vast  multitude  of  followers,  and  wan- 
dered first  westward  to  Garderike  (Russia),  and  afterwards 
to  Saxland  (North  and  East  Germany).  After  some  time  ho 
proceeded  northward,  till  at  length  he  came  to  the  Malar 
Lake  in  Sweden,  where  he  settled  at  a  place  known  as 
Sigtuna,  the  present  Upsala.  His  twelve  diar,  or  chief 
priests,  in  the  course  of  time  founded  states  for  themselves, 
and  everywhere  set  up  the  laws  and  usages  which  they 
had  followed  in  Asaheim.  Here  we  have  an  historical 
link  with  the  mythic  storji  of  Odin's  halls  in  Asgard,  and 
his  twelve  attendant  ^sir;  but  we  have  no  means  of 
fixing  the  date  of  the  events  referred  to.  It  has  been 
conjectured  that  Odin  may  have  lived  at  the  time  when 
Mithridates  Eupator  was  defying  the  '  armies  of  Rome, 
120-80  B.C. ;  and  that,  to  avoid  subjection  to  either  power, 
he  and  other  Sarmatian  or  Caucasian  chiefs  left  their 
settlements  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  wandered  forth  in  search 
of  new  and  independent  homes,  to  the  north  and  west  of 
the  primary  Asiatic  seat  of  their  tribes.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  traditionary  records  of  such  earlier  migra- 
tions had  lingered  among  the  people  dwelling  on  the  shores 
of  the  Euxine,  for  it  is  certain  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
age  of  Odin's  appearance  in  Scandinavia,  previous  waves  of 
population  had  passed  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Baltic, 
and  cleared  the  way  for  the  reception  of  that  highest 
phase  of  Aryan  civilisation  brought  to  Northern  Europe 
by  Odin  and  his  followers. 

ASGILL,  John,  an  eccentric  writer  who  flourished 
during  part  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries.  The  exact 
date  of  his  birth  is  uncertain.  He  was  bred  to  the  law, 
and  gained  considerable  reputation,  not  only  by  his  skill 
in  his  profession,  but  from  his  first  published  writings. 
These  consisted  of  two  pamphlets — the  first  advocating  the 
establishment  of  some  currency  other  than  the  usual  gold 
and  silver,  the  second  on  the  registry  for  titles  of  lands. 
His  affairs,  however,  became  embarra-ssed  ;  and  in  1699, 
when  a  commission  was  appointed  to  settle  disputed  claims 
in  Ireland,  he  set  out  for  that  country,  attracted  by  the 
hopes  of  practice.  Before  leaving  London  he  put  in  the 
hands  of  the  printer  a  tract,  entitled  Jn  Argument  proving 
thai,  according  to  the  Covenant  of  Eternal  Life  revealed  in 
the  Scripture,  Man  may  be  translated  from  hence  into  that 
£temal  Life  without  passing  through  Death.  The  fame  of 
this  extraordinary  pamphlet,  in  which  Asgill  spoke  of 
dying  as  an  unnecessary  and  foolish  custom,  preceded  the 
author,  and  was  of  material  service  in  securing  his  pro- 
fessional success.  He  amassed  money,  and  purchased  an 
estate,  which  unfortunately  involved  him  in  a  lengthy  liti- 
gation. In  1703  he  took  his  seat  in  the  Irish  Parliament, 
but  was  dismissed  after  four  days  on  account  of  his  so- 
called  blasphemous  pamphlet.  In  1705  he  sat  in  the 
English  Parliament  for  Bramber ;  but  in  1707  he  was  ex- 
pelled, nominally  on  account  of  his  unlucky  pamphlet,  but 
really,  perhaps,  because  of  his  debts.  The  remainder  of 
his  life  he  spent  in  the  Fleet  and  King's  Bench  prisons,  in 
one  of  which  he  died  in  1738.  He  wrote  a  number  of  pam- 
phlets on  the  Pretender  and  on  the  Hanoverian  succession. 


Several    of   his    tracts    Were  collected,   and  publi.shoi    in 
London,  1715. 

ASH  (French,  Frene,  German,  Esche)  is  the  name 
given  to  several  kinds  of  trees.  The  taller  or  comniun 
ash  (Fraxinus  excelsior)  belongs  to  the  Natural  Order 
Oleaceae,  the  olive  family.  It  is  distinguished  by  its 
fruit,  which  is  dry  and  winged.  Normally  the  fruit  should 
Be  two-celled  and  two-seeded  ;  but  generally,  by  abortion, 
there  is  only  one  cavity  and  one  seed.  The  Hebrew  word 
Chen,  translated  ash  in  Isaiah  xliv.  14,  cannot  refer  to  an 
ash  tree,  as  that  is  not  a  native  of  Palestine,  but  probably  to 
the  Syrian  pine  (Pinus  hahpensis).  The  ash  is  indigenous 
in  Europe,  and  also  extends  to  Asia.  The  tree  is  distin- 
guished for  its  height  and  contour,  as  well  as  for  its  grace- 
ful foliage.  It  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  British  trees 
as  regards  both  timber  and  rapidity  of  growth.  The  tree 
attains  a  height  of  from  50  to  80  feet,  and  flowers  in 
March  and  April,  before  the  leaves  are  developed.  It 
thrives  best  in  a  dry  loamy  soil,  and,  as  it  exhausts  the 
soil  in  which  it  grows,  it  injures  plants  growing  near  it. 
The  flowers  grow  in  clusters,  but  are  not  showy.  The 
leaves  are  compound,  and  unequally  pinnate.  A  variety 
of  ash,  called  Fraxinus  lieteiophylla,  diverse-leaved,  has 
simple  leaves.  Another  variety  of  ash  is  met  with  in  which 
the  branches  are  pendulous  and  weeping.  Sometimes  this 
variety  is  grafted  on  the  tall  stem  of  the  common  ash, 
so  as  to  produce  a  pleasing  effect.  It  is  said  that  the 
weeping  variety  was  first  observed  at  Gamlingay,  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire. A  variety  also  occurs  with  curled  leaves,  and 
another  with  warty  stems  and  branches,  called  Fraxinus 
verrucosa.  In  Europe  there  is  also  a  small-leaved  ash, 
caUed  Fraxinus  parvifo/ia.  In  America  there  are  several 
additional  species— such  as  Fraxinus  americana,  the  white 
American  ash  ;  F.  pubescens,  the  black  ash  ;  and  F.  sam- 
buci/olia,  the  winter  ash.  Another  plant  which  bears  the 
name  of  ash  is  Fraxinus  Ornus,  or,  more  properly,  Ornua 
europcea,  the  flowering  or  manna  ash.  Another  species  is 
Ornus  rolundifoha,  the  round-leaved  manna  ash.  The 
manna  ash  is  a  small  tree  found  in  Italy,  and  extending  to 
Switzerland,  South  Tyrol,  Hungary,  Greece,  Turkey,  and 
Asia  Minor.  It  also  grows  in  the  i-slands  of  Sicily,  Cor- 
sica, and  Sardinia.  It  blossoms  early  in  summer,  produc- 
ing numerous  clusters  of  whitish  flowers.  The  word  manna 
was  first  applied  to  the  food  supplied  miraculously  to  the 
Israelites  in  the  desert,  but  what  it  was  cannot  be  deter- 
mined. The  name  is  now  given  to  various  saccharine 
exudations.  The  manna  of  commerce  is  collected  almost 
entirely  in  Sicily  from  the  manna  ash.  In  order  to  get  it, 
transverse  cuts  are  made  deep  into  the  bark,  so  as  to  allow 
the  manna  to  exude.  The  best  kind  is  called  "flake" 
manna.  It  consists  of  manna  sugar,  or  raannite.  The 
mountain  ash  belongs  to  a  totally  different  family  from  the 
common  ash.  It  is  called  Fyrus  aucuparia,  and  belongs 
to  the  Natural  Order  Rosacece,  and  the  tribe  Pomeoe,  which 
includes  also  apples,, pears,  ic  Its  common  name  in  Scot- 
land is  the  rowan  tree,  and  it  is  well  known  by  its  succu- 
lent scarlet  fruit.  Pear  trees  are  sometimes  grafted  on  the 
mountain  ash.  The  name  of  poison  ash  is  given  to  Rhus 
venenata,  belonging  to  the  Anacardiaceoe  (Cashew  family) 
The  bitter  ash  of  the  West  Indies  is  Simaruba  excelsa, 
which  belongs  to  the  Natural  Family  Simarulacece.  The 
Cape  ash  is  Ekebergia  capensis,  belonging  to  the  Natural 
Order  Meliaceae.  The  prickly  ash,  Xanthoxylon  fraxineum. 
belongs  to  the  Natural  Order  Xanthoxylacece. 

ASH-WEDNESDAY,  the  first  day  of  Lent,  is  supposed 
to  have  received  this  name  from  a  custom  in  the  church  of 
sprinkling  ashes  on  the  heads  of  penitents  then  admitted 
to  penance.  The  early  church  did  not  commence  Lent 
until  the  following. Sunday;  the  additional  days  were  pro- 
bably included  by  Gregory  the  Great 
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ASHANTEE,  or  SiA>rn,  a  country  in  Western  Africa, 
ill  the  iDterior  of  the  Gold  Coast,  the  extent  and  popula- 
tion of  which  can  only  be  approximately  given.  Stretch- 
ing from  lat.  5'  to  9'  N.,  and  from  long.  0°  to  4'  W.,  it 
comprises  about  70,000  Engh'sh  square  miles,  and  its 
ipopulation  has  been  variously  stated  at  from  1,000,000  to 
3,000,000. 

Tradition  represents  the  Ashantecs  as  deriving  their 
origin  from  bands  of  fugitives,  who,  two  or  three  centuries 
ago,  were  driven  before  the  Moslem  tribes  migrating  south- 
ward from  the  countries  on  the  Niger  and  Senegal.  Hav- 
ing cleared  for  themselves  a  region  of  impenetrable  forest, 
they  defended  themselves  with  a  valour  which,  becoming 
part  of  their  national  character,  raised  them  to  the  rank  of 
a  powerful  and  conquering  nation.  They  are  supposed  to 
be  originally  of  the  same  race  as  the  Fantees,  nearer  the 
coast,  and  speak  the  same  language.  The  separation  of 
Fantees  and  Ashantees  is  ascribed  to  a  famine  which  drove 
the  former  south,  and  led  them  to  live  on  fan,  or  herbs, 
while  the  latter  subsisted  on  san,  or  Indian  com,  &c. 
(whence  the  names  Fantees  and  Santees). 

Ashantee  proper  is  covered  with  almost  impenetrable 
forest,  the  routes  through  which  consist  merely  of  narrow 
winding  tracts,  where,  though  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to 
ride,  or  a  palanquin  io  be  carried,  no  waggon  of  any  de- 
scription could  pass.  Many  of  the  trees  attain  splendid 
proportions,  but  the  monotony  is  oppressive,  and  is  hardly 
ever  relieved  by  the  sight  of  either  bird  or  beast.  The 
country  round  the  towns  in  the  interior,  however,  is  cul- 
tivated with  care,  the  fields  being  kept  clean,  and  yielding 
in  abundance  grain,  yams,  vegetables,  and  fruits.  The  ter- 
ritory yields  also  a  considerable  quantity  of  gold.  The 
Ashantees  are  skilful  in  several  species  of  manufacture, 
particularly  in  weaving  the  great  African  fabric  of  cotton. 
Their  pottery  and  works  in  gold  also  show  skill,  though 
surpassed  by  those  produced  in  the  more  southern  countries. 
A  large  quantity  of  silver-plate  and  goldsmith's  work  of 
great  value  and  considerable  artistic  elaboration  was  found 
in  1874  in  the  king's  palace  of  Coomassie,  not  the  least 
remarkable  objects  being  masks  of  beaten  gold.  The  in- 
fluence of  Moorish  art  is  perceptible  in  everything. 

The  government  of  Ashantee  is  a  mixture  of  monarchy 
and  miStary  aristocracy ;  the  lower  orders  being  held  in 
complete  thraldom,-  and  liable  to  be  put  to  death  or  sold 
into  slavery  at  the  will  of  the  chiefs.  The  king  carries  on 
all  the  ordinary  administration  of  the  state ;  but  in  ques- 
tions relating  to  peace  or  war  he  is  bound  to  consult  the 
council  of  the  caboceers  or  captains.  Each  of  these  cabo- 
ceers  keeps  a  little  court,  where  he  makes  a  profuse  display 
of  barbaric  pomp.  Polygamy  is  indulged  in  to  an  enor- 
mous extent,  the  king  has,  a  regular  allowance  of  3333  wives, 
but  many  of  these  are  employed  as  guards  or  in  menial 
services.  The  crown  descends  to  the  king's  brother,  or  his 
sister's  son,  not  to  his  own  offspring. 

The  dreadful  system  of  human  sacrifice,  practised  among 
the  Ashantees,  is  founded  on  a  wild  idea  of  piety  towards 
parents  and  other  connections — the  chiefs  fancying  that 
the  rank  oftheir  dead  relatives  in  the  future  world  will  be 
measured  by  the  number  of  attendants  sent  after  them. 
There  are  two  periods,  called  the  great  Adai  and  little  Adai, 
succeeding  each  ether  at  intervals  of  eighteen  and  twenty- 
four  days,  at  which  human  victims,  chiefly  prisoners  of 
war  or  condemned  criminals,  are  often  immolated  to  a 
monstrous  extent.  On  the  great  Adai,  which  always  falls 
on  a  Sunday,  the  king  visits  the  burial-grounds  of  the 
princes  and  the  royal  mausoleum  at  Bantama,  where  the 
skeletons  of  his  predecessors — their  bones  held  together 
by  links  of  gold— sit  in  grim  mockery  of  state.  Still  more 
dreadful  is  the  "  custom  "  celebrated  after  the  death  of  the 
king,  or  any  member  of  the  roval  house. 

2— 3?^* 


Early  in  the  18th  centnry  the  Ashantees  first  caine  under  t)i« 
notice  of  Enropeans,  through  their  successful  wars  with  the  king- 
doms bordering  on  the  maritime  territory.  Osai  Tutu  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  real  founder  of  the  Ashantee  power.  He  either  bnilt 
or  greatly  extended  Coomassie,  the  capital  ;  he  subdued  the  neigh- 
bouring state  of  Denkera  <1719)  and  the  Mahometan  countries  <A 
Gaman  and  Banna,  and  extended  the  empire  by  conquests  both  on 
the  east  and  west.  At  last  he  .was  defeated  and  slain  (1731) ;  but  his 
successor,  Osai  Apeko,  made  further  acquisitions  towards  the  coast. 

In  1800,  Osai  Tutu  Quamina,  an  enterprising  and  ambitions  man, 
who  appears  early  to  have  formed  the  desire  of  opening  a  commoni- 
cation  with  white  nations,  became  king.  About  1807  two  chiefs  of 
the  Assins,  whom  he  had  defeated  in  battle,  sought  refuge  among 
the  Fantees,  the  ruling  people  on  the  coast.  On  the  refual  of  the 
Fantees  to  deliver  up  the  fugitives,  he  invaded  their  country, 
defeated  them,  and  drove  them  towards  the  sea.  At  length  they 
reached  the  town  of  Annamaboe,  where  there  was  then  a  British 
fort.  The  governor  exhorted  the  citizens  to  come  to  tenns,  and 
offered  to  mediate ;  but  they  resolved  to  abide  the  contest. 
The  result  was  the  destmction  of  the  town,  with  great  slaughter 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  Ashanteee  failed,  however,  to  storm  the 
English  fort,  though  the  garrison  was  reduced  from  24  to  8  men. 
A  truce  was  agreed  to,  and  the  king  refusing  to  treat  except  with 
the  chief  governor  of  Cape  Coast,  Colonel  Torranne  repaired  to  Anna- 
maboe, where  he  was  received  with  great  pomp.  A  treaty  was  con- 
cluded by  which  the  whole  territory  of  Fantee,  including  Cape  Coast 
Castle,  was  ceded  by  right  of  conquest  to  the  Ashantee  empire. 

In  1817  the  British  Government  sent  Messrs  James,  Bowdich, 
and  Hutchison  on  a  mission  to  Coomassie.  They  were  received 
with  dignified  politeness.  After  one  or  two  harmonious  interviews, 
the  king  advanced  a  claim  for  certain  sums  which  the  British  were 
bound  to  pay  to  the  native  Governments,  and  which  the  Fantees 
had  been  accustomed  to  receive,  for  permission  to  hold  fortified 
factories.  Mr  James  proposed  to  refer  this  claim  to  the  Government 
at  Cape  Coast  Castle  ;  whereupon  the  king  broke  out  into  nncon- 
trollable  rage,  calling  the  deputies  cheats  and  Liars.  Messrs  Bow- 
dich ind  Hutchison,  thinking  that  the  Enghsh  interests  and  the 
safety  of  the  mission  were  endangered,  took  the  negotiation  into 
their  own  hands.  A  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  all  the  king's 
demands  were  satisfied  ;  and,  after  a  residence  of  several  months, 
they  returned  to  Cape  Coast. 

The  Government  at  home,  though  they  demurred  somewhat  to 
the  course  that  had  been  pursued,  saw  the  wisdom  of  cultivating 
intercourse  with  this  powerful  African  king.  They  sent  out,  there- 
fore, to  his  court,  as  a  fixed  resident,  M.  Dnpuis,  who  arrived  at 
Cape  Coast  in  January  1819.  By  that  time  the  British  local 
Government  had  been  gained  over  to  the  interest  of  the  Fantees. 
An  insurrection  had  arisen  in  the  interior  of  the  Ashantee  territory, 
respecting  which  exaggerated  rumours  had  been  listened  to  with 
blind  credulity.  InsvJting  messages  were  sent  to  the  long,  who  was 
also  informed  that  the  inhabitants  of  Cape  Coast  were  setting  hig 
authority  at  defiance,  and  were  forming  a  wall  to  defend  the  town. 
The  governor,  on  various  pretences,  detained  M.  Dupuis  for  some 
time  ;  but  at  length,  on  the  arrival  of  more  than  one  ambassador 
from  the  king,  allowed  him  to  proceed.  M.  Dupuis  set  out  on  the 
9th  February  1§20,  and  oa  the  2Sth  arrived  at  Coomassie.  After 
several  confidential  meetings  with  the  king,  a  treaty  was  drawn  up, 
which  adjusted  all  the  diti'erences  between  the  two  parties.  The 
king  dismissed  M.  Dupuis  with  many  marks  of  esteem  and  kind- 
ness, sending  along  with  him  two  natives  of  distinction,  to  proceed 
as  ambassadors  to  England.  On  his  return  to  Cape  Coast  he  found 
that  the  governor  disowned  the  treaty,  as  betraying  British  interests 
and  transfeiring  to  Ashantee  the  sovereignty  of  the  Gold  Coast.  At 
the  same  time  the  Fantee  party  persuaded  Sir  George  Collier  to 
refuse  to  transport  the  Ashantee  ambassadors  to  Britain. 

M.  Dupuis  returned  to  England  to  represent  the  particulars  to 
the  Government ;  but  an  entire  change  meantime  took  place  in  the 
administration  of  British  affairs  in  Africa.  The  African  Company 
was  abolished  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1821,  and  the  forts  and 
possessions  transferred  to  the  Crown.  Sir  Charles  M  'Carthy  was 
invested  with  the  government  of  all  this  range  of  coast.  On  his 
arrival  in  1822  he  adopted  the  Fantee  policy,  placed  the  town  in  a 
posture  of  defence,  and  formed  alliances  with  the  neighbonrine 
tribes.-  It  was  hoped  that  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  EngUsh  woola 
overawe  the  king,  but  he  speedily  declared  open  war. 

After  one  or  two  unimportant  successes,  the  British  force  was 
completely  routed  in  Essamaco,  near  the  boundary  stream  of  th* 
Prah,  by  a  native  army  of  about  10,000  men.  Sir  Charles  M'Carthy 
was  slain,  and  only  50  men,  including  two  officers,  returned  to  the 
castle.  On  the  very  day  of  this  defeat  Osai  Tutu  Qnamina  died, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Osai  Okoto.  The  Ashantee  army  now  marched 
upon  Cape  Coast,  laying  waste  the  country  with  fire  and  sword. 
'At  that  ])lace,  however,  detachments  of  reserve  had  united  with  the 
wrecks  of  the  main  corps,  and  vigorously  prepared  for  defence.  The 
king  made  repeated  and  desperate  assaults,  but  at  list  sustained  a 
signal  defeat  at  Dudowah.  on  the  7th  August  1826.  In  1828  all 
public  establishments  were  withdrawn  by  the  British  Government, 
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and  the  chief  power  wu  ti-ansferred  to  it  compuiv  of  African  mer- 
cbuits.  In  1831  the  king  wiu  obliged  to  purcttase  peace  at  the 
price  of  QOOO  oances  of  gold,  aud  to  send  hie  soq  as  a  hostage  to 
Cape  Coaet  Castle.  Siiice  this  event  the  A&haotee  power  ha3  be- 
come extiDct  OD  the  coast  By  the  tit-aty  cuucluded  ut  the  end  of 
the  war,  the  liver  Trah  was  fixed  as  the  Lonndary  of  the  Ashantee 
kingdom,  and  all  the  tribes  to  the  south  of  it  were  placed  uuder 
British  protection. 

Id  184?  tl>e  Crown  resumed  the  governraant  of  the  Gold  Coast. 
Towards  the  end  of  1852  the  Ashantcc  monarch  seemed  disposed  to 
interfere  with  the  states  absolved  from  his  jurisdiction.  Two  Assin 
chiefs,  who  had  revolted  from  Ashanteo  and  joined  the  Fantee 
allianc»,  were  discovered  to  be  intriguing  with  the  king  of  Ash- 
antce  ;  and  that  monarch  under  pretext  of  making  "  custom  "  for 
the  late  chief  of  Denkera,  trossea  the  Prah  with  a  force  of  about 
7000  men.  These  warlike  movements  naturally  excited  much  un- 
easiness at  Capo  Coast  Castle,  but  the  negotiations  of  the  authorities 
were  successful  in  averting  the  storm.  From  1853  to  1863  there 
was  peace  between  Asbantee  and  the  Government  of  Capo  Coast 
Castle  ;  but  in.  the  latter  year  disagreements  broke  out  on  account 
of  a  refusal  to  delirer  up  certain  Ashantee  refugees.  In  1867  it 
was  agreed  that  all  the  Dutch  forts  to  the  east  of  the  Sweet  River 
should  be  banded  over  to  Britain  in  exchange  for  all  the  British 
forts  to  the  west  of  that  river.  Unexpected  difficulties,  however, 
arose,  which  led  the  Dutch  Government  to  offer  all  their  possessions 
in  that  district  to  Britain,  on  certain  commercial  privileges  being 
guaranteed  to  them.  Hereupon  the  king  of  Ashantee  objected  to 
file  transfer  of  Fort  Elmina  ;  but  the  superiority  he  alleged  was 
oompletely  disproved,  and  the  proposal  took  effect  on  April  6, 1872. 

Ueanwhile  another  matter  of  dispute  arose  between  tne  king  and 
the  English.  Messrs  Kiihne,  Ramsayer,  and  Palmer,  and  a  French- 
man named  Bonnat,  having  been  inveigled  into  captivity  by  an 
Ashantee  chief,  the  British  Government  demanded  their  surrender; 
but  this,  on  various  pretexts,  was  obstinately  refused  by  the  king. 
War  had  for  some  time  been  imminent,  ana  at  length,  on  January 
22,  1873,  an  Ashantee  force  crossed  the  Prah,  and  invaded  the 
British  protectorate.  The  importance  of  the  invasion  was  soon 
recognised,  not  only  by  the  local  authorities,  but  by  the  Govern- 
ment at  home  ;  and  measures  were  taken  for  the  defence  of  the 
territory  and  the  punishment  of  the  assailants,  which  ultimately 
culminated  in  the  despatch  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  as  her  Majesty's 
administrator,  £800,000  being  voted  in  parliament  for  the  expenses 
of  the  expedition.  On  landing  (October  2)  at  Cape  Coast,  he  found 
that  the  Ashantee  nation  was  in  arms  to  the  number  of  40,000 ;  the 
Fantee  tribes  were  fragmentary  and  languid  ;  and  the  country  was 
extremely  unhealthy  for  European  troops.  He  determined,  how- 
ever, to  march  to  Coomassie,  and  dictate  terms  to  the  king  from  his 
own  capital.  On  January  20,  1874,  the  river  Prah  was  crossed  ; 
on  the  24th  the  Adansi  hills  were  reached  ;  on  the  Slst  there  was 
•evere  fighting  at  Amoaful ;  on  the  Ist  of  Febniary  Becquah  was 
oaptured  ;  and  on  the  4th  the  victorious  army  was  in  Coomassie. 
The  town  was  full  of  Ashantee  soldiers,  but  no  attempt  was  made 
to  turn  the  fortune  of  the  war.  As  the  rainy  season  was  setting  in, 
all  possible  haste  was  requisite  ;  in  two  days,  therefore,  the  home- 
wtrd  march  was  commenced,  the  city  being  left  behind  in  flames. 
By  the  time  that  Fommanah  was  reached  (i-'ebruary  13),  the  king 
8«nt  his  envoys  to  conclude  a  treaty,  whereby  he  agreed,  among 
other  conditions,  to  pay  60,000  ounces  of  gold,  to  renounce  all  claim 
to  homage  from  certain  neighbouring  kings,  and  all  pretensions  of 
supremacy  over  any  part  of  the  former  Dutch  protectorate,  to  pro- 
mote freedom  of  trade,  to  keep  open  a  road  from  Coomassie  to  the 
Prah,  and  to  do  his  best  to  check  the  practice  of  human  sacrifice. 
Besides  coloured  troops,  there  were  employed  in  this  campaign  about 
2400  Europeans,  who  suffered  severely  from  fever  and  otherwise, 
though^  the  mortality  on  the  whole  was  slight  The  success  of  the 
•zpeoitlon  was  greatly  facilitated  by  the  exertions  of  Captains 
Glover,  Butler,  and  Dalrj'mple,  who  effected  important  diversions 
with  very  inadequate  resources. 

See  the  works  of  Bowdich  (1819).  Dnpuis  (1824),  Ricketts  flSSl), 
Eeecham  (1 8  41 ),  Stanley,  Win  wood  Reade,  Boyle,  Brackenbury  ( 1 87  4). 

ASHBURTON,  a  borough  and  market-towp  of  England, 
in  the  county  of  Devon.  192  miles  W.S.W.  of  London,  and 
18  from  Exeter.  It  stands  in  a  valley  surrounded  on  every 
side  by  hills,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  river  Dart,  and 
con3ist.s  principally  of  one  long  street.  The  church  of  St 
Andrew  is  a  handsome  Gothic  structure,  built  in  the  form 
of  a  cross,  with  a  tower  90  feet  high.  Ashburton  was 
the  seat  of  one  of  the  stannary  courts.  Before  the 
Keform  Act  of  1832  it  returned  two  members  to  parlia- 
ment; from  that  time  it  returned  one  tiU  1868,  when  it 
was  disfranchised.  Population  in  1871,  2335,  principally 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  serge,  or  in  the  tin  and 
copper  mines  and  slate  ouarries  in  the  vicinity  '' 


ASHBY-DE-LA-ZOUCH,  a  market-town  of  EnglancJ, 
county  of  Leicester,  17  miles  north-west  of  Leicester,  on 
the  railway  from  that  city  to  Burton.  The  town,  which 
derives  the  adjunct  to  its  name  from  the  Norman  family 
of  La  Zouch,  consists  principally  of  one  long  street.  It 
contains  six  churches  and  chapels,  and  has  a  grammar 
school  and  several  charity  schools.  The  church  of  St  Helen 
is  a  fine  old  building,  containing  the  tombs  of  the  Uuut- 
ingdon  family,  and  a  "  finger  pillory."  The  Ivauhoe  baths, 
erected  in  1826,  are  much  frequented  for  their  saLine 
waters,  which,  as  containing  bromine,  are  found  useful  in 
scrofulous  and  rheumatic  complaints.  To  the  south  of  the 
town  axe  the  extensive  remains  of  Ashby  Castle,  built  in 
1480  by  Sir  WUiiam  Hastings,  ancestor  of  the  earls  of 
Huntingdon,  who  was  created  baron  of  Ashby-de-la  Zuucb 
in  1461.  It  was  oua  of  the  castles  in  which  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots  was  confined.  Population  (1871),  7302,  principally 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  stockings,  leather,  malt,  and 
firebricks,  or  in  lie  coal  and  iron  mines  of  the  vicinity. 

ASHDOD.     See  AzoTUs. 

ASHFORD,  a  market-town  of  England,  county  of  Kent, 
12  miles  §outh-wesl  of  Canterbury,  and  53  from  London. 
It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  gentle  eminence  near  fche 
junction  of  the  upper  bmnches  of  the  river  Stour,  and  is  a 
chief  station  of  the  South-Eastern  Railway.  Many  of  its 
houses  are  well  built  and  handsome ;  its  principal  street  is 
nearly  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  well  paved  and  lighted. 
It  has  a  fine  old  Gothic  church,  with  a  lofty,  well-propor- 
tioned tower,  and  many  handsome  monuments.  The  free 
granimar  school  was  founded  by  Sir  Norman  KnatchbuU  in 
the  time  of  Charles  I.     Population  of  parish  (1871),  8458. 

ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE,  or  Ashto.v,  a  parliamenUry 
borough  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  and  hundred  of  Salford, 
on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river  Tame,  6^  miles  east  of 
Manchester,  and  197  from  London.  Like  Manchester,  it 
has  had  a  rapid  growth  from  an  insignificant  country  town 
to  a  populous  and  thriving  borough.  Notwithstanding 
this  it  is  well  built,  and  contains  many  spacious  streets  and 
handsome  public  edifices.  Among  the  latter  are  4  large 
churches,  15  dissenting  chapels,  a  spacious  town-hall,  and  & 
very  large  and  prosperous  market-house.  There  are  three 
banks,  a  savings-bank,  a  theatre,  a  mechanics'  institute, 
and  numerous  week-day  and  Sunday  schools.  The  cor- 
poration have  built,  at  a  coat  of  £16,000,  a  magnificent 
set  of  public  baths.  There  are  three  newspapers  published 
in  the  town.  At  a  short  distance  to  the  north  of  the  town 
a^e  the  infantry  and  cavalry  barracks,  erected  in  1843  at 
a  cost  of  £42,500,  and  the  union  workhouse,  erqcted  in 
1851  at  an  expenditure  of  £12,000.  A  magnificent  in- 
firmary, built  and  endowed  by  public  subscriptions,  fronts 
the  workhouse.  A  large  public  park  is  provided  for  the 
people  midway  between  this  and  neighbouring  borough  of 
Sta.iybridge.  A  union  hospital  for  infectious  and  other 
diseases  has  just  been  completed.  The  moderh  growth  ol 
Ashton  dates  from  the  introduction  of  the  cotton  trade  in 
1769.  It  enjoys  many  facilities  for  manufacturing  indus- 
try, coal  being  very  plentiful  in  the  neighbourhood,  four 
important  railway  lines  passing  through  it,  and  canals  con- 
necting it  with  Manchester,  Huddersfield,  and  Derbyshire. 
The  town,  though  essentially  modern,  has  an  origin  of  great 
antiquity,  and  still  exercises  many  of  its  ancient  feudal 
customs  and  manorial  privileges.  It  is  divided  into  four 
wards,  governed  by  a  mayor,  eight  aldermen,  and  twenty- 
four  counciUoig;  and  since  the  Reform  Act  of  1832  it  has 
returned  one  member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  In 
1821  it  had  a  population  of  only  9222,  wMch  in  1851  had 
increased  to  29,793,  chiefly  engaged  in  spinning  cotton 
yarn  and  weavdng  ginghams  and  calicoes  by  machinery  in 
the  numerous  large  factories.  Population  of  parliamentary 
borough  in  1871,  37,389  ;  of  municif>al  bcougb   31,984 
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north-eastern  portion  of  the  great  masa  of  Tand 
which  constitutes  what  is  generally  known  aa  the  Old 
World,  of  which  Europe  forms  the  north-western  and 
Africa  the  south-western  region. 


Sketch  Map  of  Asia. 

2.  Geography,  in  common  with  most  of  the  other  branches 
of  human  learning  which  have  supplied  the  foundation  of 
imodern  science,  originated  in  Egypt  and  Greece,  and  its 
nomenclature  naturally  carries  with  it  the  stamp  of  the 
place  where  it  had  its  birth.  The  earliest  conceptions  of 
geographical  position  were  necessarily  formed  and  expressed 
in  relation  to  the  region  in  which  the  ancient  geographers 
lived  and  wrote  ;  and  the  first  steps  in  genaraliaation  which 
recognised  and  distinguished  the  special  characteristics  of 
the  countries  and  people  grouped  round  the  eastern  end 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  suggested  the  three  great 
divisions  of  the  Old  World,  attest  the  sagacity  of  the 
founders  of  geography,  whose  landmarks  their  successors 
still  respect. 

3.  Much  doubt  attaches  to  the  origin  of  the  words  Europe, 
Africa,  and  Asia.  Some  of  the  earliest  Greek  geographers 
divided  their  known  world  into  two  portions  only,  Europe 
and  Asia,  in  which  last  Libya  (the  Greek  name  for  Africa) 
was  included.  Herodotus,  who  ranks  Libya  as  one  of  the 
chief  divisions  of  the  world,  separating  it  from  Asia,  re- 
pudiates as  fijbles  the  ordinary  explanations  assigned  to 
the  names  Europe  and  Asia,  but  confesses  his  inability  to 
say  whence  they  came.  It  would  appear  probable,  how- 
iver,  that  the  former  of  these  words  was  derived  from  an 
Assyrian  or  Hebrew  root,  which  signifies  the  west  or  setting 
lun,  and  the  latter  from  a  corresponding  root  meaning  the 
8a.st  or  rising  sun,  and  that  they  were  used  at  one  time  to 
tmpiy  the  west  and  the  east.  There  is  ground  also  for 
jupposing  that  they  may  at  first  have  bten  used  with  a 
.pccific  or  restricted  local  application,  a  more  extended 
;iguiiication  having  eventually  been  given  to  them.  After 
the  word  Asia  had  acquired  its  larger  sense,  it  was  still 
tpccially  used  by  the  Greeks  to  designate  the  country 
iro'ind  Ep'hftsus.     The  word  Africa  is  the  Latin  substitute  \ 


for  the  Greek  Libya ;  itfl  origin  is  obscure.  It  may  havt 
been  a  local  name.  It  was  long  used  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  country  about  Carthage,  and  this  seems  to  have 
been  the  case  even  to  the  time  of  the  Mahometan  conq-est. 
The  idea  of  Asia  as  originally  formed  was  necessarily  ii»- 
definite,  and  long  continued  to  be  so;  and  the  area  to  which 
the  name  was  finally  applied,  as  geographical  knowledge 
increased,  was  to  a  great  extent  determined  by  arbitrary 
and  not  very  precise  conceptions,  rather  than  on  the  basis 
of  natural  relations  and  differences  subsisting  between  it 
and  the  surrounding  regions. 

4.  The  entire  surface  of  the  earth  being  about  196  mil- 
lions of  square  mUes  in  area  (of  which  5 1  millions  are  land, 
and  145  millions  water),  Asia  contains  about  17  millions  of 
square  mUes,  or  say  one-third  of  the  whole  of  the  dry  laud 
and  one-twelfth  part  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe. 
Europe  contains  about  3J  millions  of  square  miles,  or  close 
upon  one-fifth  of  the  area  of  Asia;  Africa,  11 J  millions;  and 
the  two  Americas  together,  rather  more  than  15  millions. 
The  remainder  of  the  land  belongs  to  Australia,  the  island* 
of  the  Eastern  Archipelago  and  the  Pacific,  and  the  Antarctic 
regions. 

5.  The  northern  boundary  of  Asia  is  formed  by  the  Arctic  Boon6 
Ocean ;  the  coastline  falls  between  the  70th  and  the  75th  *"«& 
parallels  of  N.  lat.,  and  so  lies  within  the  Arctic  circle,  hav- 
ing its  extreme  northern  point  in  Cape  Sievero-Vostochny 
{i.e.,  north-east),  in  lat.  78°  N.  On  the  south  the  coast- 
line is  far  more  irregular,  the  Arabian  Sea,  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  and  the  China  Sea,  reaching  about  to  the  noithem 
tropic  at  the  mouths  of  the  Indus,  of  the  Ganges,  and  (A 

the  Canton  river ;  while  the  great  peninsulas  of  Arabia, 
of  Hindostan,  and  Cambodia,  descend  to  about  the  10th 
degree  of  N.  lat,  and  the  Malay  peninsula  extends  within 
a  degree  and  a  half  of  the  equator.  On  the  west  the 
extreme  point  of  Asia  is  found  on  the  shore  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, at  Cape  Baba,  in  long.  26°  E.  from  Greenwich, 
not  far  from  the  Dardanelles.  Thence  the  boundary  passes 
in  the  one  direction  through  the  Mediterranean,  and  down 
the  Red  Sea  to  the  southern  point  of  Arabia,  at  the  Straits 
of  BAb-el-m.-indcb,  in  long.  45°  K  ;  and  in  the  other  through 
the  Black  Sea,  and  along  the  range  of  Caucasus,  foUovring 
approximately  the  40lh  degree  of  N.  lat.  to  the  Caspian, 
whence  it  turns  to  the  north  on  a  line  not  far  from  the 
60th  meridian,  along  the  Ural  Mountains,  and  meets  the 
Arctic  Ocean  nearly  opposite  the  island  of  Nova-Zembla. 
The  most  easterly  point  of  Asia  is  Cape  Vostochnj-ii  {ie., 
east),  in  long.  190°  E.,  at  the  entrance  of  Behring's  Straits. 
The  boundary  between  this  point  and  the  extremity  of  the 
Malay  peninsula  follows  the  coast  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
and^he  China  Sea,  on  a  line  deeply  broken  by  the  projec- 
tion of  the  peninsulas  of  Kamchatka  and  Corea,  and  the 
recession  of  the  Gulfs  of  Okotsk.  the  Yellow  Sea,  Tonquin, 
and  Siam. 

C.  On  the  east  and  south-east  of  Asia  are  several  im- 
portant groups  of  islands,  the  more  southern  of  which  link 
this  continent  to  Australia,  and  to  the  islands  of  the  Pacific 
The  Kurile  Islands,  the  Japanese  group,  Loo-choo,  For- 
mo<!a,  and  the  Philippines,  may  be  regarded  as  unquestion- 
able outliers  of  Asia.  Between  the  islands  of  the  Malay 
Archipelago  from  Sumatra  to  New  Guinea,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring Asiatic  continent,  no  definite  relations  appear  evei 
to  have  existed,  and  no  distinctly-marked  boundary  for  Asip 
has  been  established  by  the  old  geographers  in  this  quarter. 
Modern  science,  however,  has  indicated  a  line  of  physical 
separation  alone;  the  channel  between  Borneo  and  the 
Celebes,  called  the  Straits  of  Macassar,  which  follows  no- 
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proximately  the  120th  meridian  of  K  long.,  to  the  west  of 
which  the  flora  and  fauna  are  essentially  Asiatic  iu  their 
type,  while  to  the  south  and  east  the  Australian  element 
begins  to  be  distinctly  marked,  soon  to  become  predominant 
To  this  boundary  has  been  given  the  name  of  Wallace's 
line,  after  the  eminent  natumlist  who  first  indicated  its 
existence. 

7.  Owing  to  the  great  extent  of  Asia,  it  is  not  easy  to 
obtain  a  correct  conception  of  the  actual  form  of  its  outline 
from  ordinary  maps,  the  distortions  which  accompany  pro- 
jections of  large  spherical  areas  on  a  flat  surface  being 
necessarily  great  and  misleading.  Turning,  therefore,  to 
a  globe,  Asia,  viewed  as  a  whole,  will  be  seen  to  have  the 
form  01  a  great  isosceles  spherical  triangle,  having  its  north- 
eastern apex  at  Cape  Vostochnyii,  in  Behring's  Straits ;  its 
.two  equal  sides,  in  length  about  a  quadrant  of  the  sphere, 
or  6500  miles,  extending  on  the  west  to  the  southern  point 
of  Arabia,  and  on  the  east  to  the  extremity  of  the  Malay 
peninsula ;  and  the  base  between  these  points,  occupying 
about  60°  of  a  great  circle,  or  4500  miles,  and  being  deeply 
indented  by  the  Arabian  Sea  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal  on 
either  side  of  the  Indian  peninsula.  A  great  circle, -drawn 
through  Cape  Vostochnyii  and  the  southern  point  of  Arabia, 
passes  nearly  along  the  coast  line  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  over 
the  Ural  Mountains,  through  the  western  part  of  the  Cas- 
pian, and  nearly  along  the  boundary  between  Persia  and 
Asiatic  Turkey.  Asia  Minor  and  the  north-western  half 
of  Arabia  lie  outside  of  such  a  great  circle,  which  otherwise 
indicates,  with  fair  accuracy,  the  north-western  boundary 
of  Asia.  In  like  manner  a  great  circle  drawn  through 
Cape  Vostochnyii  and  the  extremity  of  the  Malay  penin- 
sula, passes  nearly  over  the  coasts  of  Manchuria,  China, 
and  Cochin -China,  and  departs  comparatively  little  from 
the  eastern  boundary. 

8.  Although  for  the  purposes  of  geographical  nomencla- 
ture, boundaries  formed  by  a  coast  line — that  is,  by  depres- 
sions of  the  earth's  solid  crust  helow  the  ocean  level — are 
most  easily  recognised,  and  are  of  special  convenience ;  and 
although  such  boundaries,  from  following  lines  on  which 
the  continuity  of  the  land  is  interrupted,  often  necessarily 
indicate  important  differences  in  the  conditions  of  adjoin- 
ing countries,  and  of  their  political  and  physical  relations, 
yet  variations  of  the  elevation  of  the  surface  above  the  sea 
level  frequently  produce  effects  not  less  marked.  The 
changes  of  temperature  and  climate  caused  by  difference 
of  elevation  are  quite  comparable  in  their  magnitude  and 
effect  on  all  organised  creatures  with  those  due  to  differ- 
ences of  latitude ;  and  the  relative  position  of  the  high 
and  lew  lands  on  the  earth's  surface,  by  modifying  the 
direction  of  the  winds,  the  fall  of  rain,  and  other  atmos- 
pheric phenomena,  produces  effects  in  no  sense  less  im- 
portant than  those  due  to  the  relative  distribution  of 
the  land  and  sea.  Hence  the  study  of  the  mountain 
ranges  of  a  continent  is,  for  a  proper  apprehension  of 
its  physical  conditions  and  characteristics,  as  essential  as 
the  examination  of  its  extent  and  position  in  relation 
to  the  equator  and  poles,  and  the  configuration  of  its 
coasts. 

9.  From  such  causes  tho  physical  conditions  of  a  large 
part  of  Asia,  and  the  history  of  its  populations,  have  been 
very  greatly  influenced  by  the  occurrence  of  the  mass  of 
mountain,  which  includes  the  Himalaya  and  the  whole  ele- 
vated area  having  true  physical  connection  with  that  range, 
and  occupies  an  area  about  2000  miles  in  length  and  vary- 
ing from  100  to  500  miles  in  \fidth,  between  the  65th  and 
100th  meridians  east  from  Greenwich,  and  between  the 
28th  and  35th  degrees  of  N.  lat  These  mountains,  which 
are  the  highest  in  the  world,  rise,  along  their  entire  length, 
far  above  the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  and  few  of  the  passes 
across  the  main  ridges  are  at  a  less  altitude  than  16,000 


or  1 6,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Peaks  of  20,000  feet  abound 
along  the  whole  chain,  and  the  points  that  exceed  tha' 
elevation  are  numerous,  the  highest  hitherto  measured 
being  more  than  29,000  feet  above  the  sea.  A  mountain 
range  such  as  this,  attaining  altitudes  at  which  vegetable 
life  ceases,  and  the  support  of  animal  life  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult, constitutes  an  almost  impassible  barrier  against  the 
spread  of  all  forms  of  living  creatures.  The  mountain 
mass,  moreover,  is  not  less  important  in  causing  a  com- 
plete separation  between  the  atmospheric  conditions  on  its 
opposite  flanks,  by  r^on  of  the  extent  to  which  it  peno-, 
trates  that  stratum  of  the  atmosphere  which  is  in  contact) 
with  the  earth's  surface  and  is  effective  in  determininj-j 
climate.  The  highest  summits  create  serious  obstructions 
to  the  movements  of  nearly  three-fourths  of  tho  mass  of 
the  air  resting  on  this  part  of  the  earth,  and  of  nearly  tho 
whole  of  the  moisture  it  contains  ;  the  average  height  of 
the  entire  chain  is  such  as  to  make  it  an  almost  absolute 
barrier  to  one-half  of  the  air  and  three-fourths  of  the  mois- 
ture ;  while  the  lower  ranges  also  produce  important  atmo- 
spheric effects,  one-fo-U'th  of  the  air  and  one-half  of  the 
watery  vapour  it  carries  with  it  lying  below  9000  feet. 

10.  This  great  mass  of  mountain,  constituting  as  it  does 
a  complete  natural  line  of  division  acr.iss  a  large  part  of  the 
continent,  vrill  form  a  convenient  basis  from  which  to  work, 
in  proceeding,  as  will  now  be  done,  to  give  a  general  view 
of  the  principal  countries  contained  in  Asia. 

11.  The  summit  of  the  great  mountain  mass  is  occupied 
by  Tibet,  a  country  known  by -its  inhabitants  under  the 
name  of  Bod,  or  Bodyul.  Tibet  is  a  rugged  table-land, 
narrow  as  compared  to  its  length,  broken  up  by  a  successioh 
of  mountain  ranges,  which  follow  as  a  rule  the  direction 
of  the  length  of  the  table-land,  and  cqpimonly  rise  into 
the  regions  of  perpetual  snow ;  between  the  flanks  ol 
these  lie  valleys,  closely  hemmed  in,  usually  narrow,  having 
a  very  moderate  inclination,  but  at  intervals  opening  ou' 
into  wide  plains,  and  occupied  either  by  rivers,  or  frequentlj- 
by  lakes  from  which  there  is  no  outflow  and  the  waters 
of  which  are  salt.  The  eastern  termination  of  Tibet  is  in 
the  line  of  snowy  mountains  which  flanks  China  on  the 
west,  between  the  27th  and  35th  paraUels  of  latitude,  and 
about  on  the  103d  meridian  east  On  the  west  the  table- 
land is  prolonged  beyond  the  political  limits  of  Tibet, 
though  with  much  the  same  physical  features,  to  about  the 
70th  meridian,  beyond  which  i^  terminates ;  and  the  ranges 
which  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow  as  far  west  as 
Samarkhand  thence  rapidly  diminish  in  height,  and  ter- 
minate in  low  hills  north  of  Bukh4ra. 

12.  The  mean  elevation  of  Tibet  may  be  ttiken  as  15,000  Its  mov 
feet  above  the  sea.      The  broad  mountainous  slope  by  '^""^ 
which  it  is  connected  with  the  lower  levels  of  Hindostan 
contains  the  ranges  known  as  the  Himalaya;  the  names 

of  Eouenlun,  or  Karakorum,  have  been  given  by  some 
geographers  to  the  northern  slope  that  descends  to  the 
central  plains  of  the  Gobi,  though  these  mountains  ar« 
not  locafly  known  under  those  names,  Kouenlun  being  ap- 
parently a  Ctiinese  corruption  of  some  Turkish  or  Tibetan 
word,  and  Karakorum  only  one  of  the  many  passes  that 
lead  from  Western  Tibet  to  the  northward. 

13.  The  extreme  rigour  of  the  climate  of  Tibet,  which 
combines  great  cold  with  great  drought,  makes  the  country 
essentially  very  poor,  and  the  chief  portion  of  it  little 
better  than  desert.  The  vegetation  is  everywhere  most 
scanty,  and  anything  deserving  the  name  of  a  tree  is  hardly 
to  be  found  unless  in  the  more  sheltered  spots,  and  then 
artificially  planted.  The  population  in  the  lower  and 
warmer  valleys  live  in  houses,  and  follow  agriculture ;  in 
the  higher  regions  they  are  nomadic  shepherds,  thinly 
scattered  over  a  large  area. 

14.  China  lies  between  the  eastern  flanlc-of  the  TibPi*g 
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plateau  and  the  North  Pacific,  having  its  northern  and 
southern  limits  about  on  the  40th  and  the  20th  parallels 
of  N.  lat.  respectively.  The  country  though  generally, 
broken  up  with  mountains  of  moderate  elevation,  possesses 
none  of  very  great  importance  apart  from  those  of  its 
western  border.  It  is  well  watered,  populous,  and,  as 
a  rule,  highly  cultivated,  fertile,  and  well  wooded ;  the 
climate  is  analogous  to  that  of  southern  Europe,  with  hot 
eummers,  and  winters  everywhere  cold  and  in  the  north 
decidedly  severe, 

15.  From  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Tibetan  moun- 
tains, between  the  95th  and  100th  meridians,  high  ranges 
extend  from  about  lat.  35°  N.,  in  a  southerly  direction, 
which,  spreading  outwards  as  they  go  south,  reach  the  sea 
at  various  points  in  Cochin-China,  the  Malayan  peninsula, 
and  the  east  flank  of  Bengal.  Between  these  ranges, 
which  are  probably  permanently  snowy  to  about  the 
27th  degree  of  N.  lat.,  flow  the  great  rivers  of  the 
Indo-Chinese  peninsula,  the  Mekong,  the  Menim,  the 
Sdlwen,  and  the  Irawidy,  the  valleys  of  which  form  the 
main  portions  of  the  states  of  Cochin-China  (including 
Tonquin  and  Camboja),  of  Siam  (including  Laos),  and  of 
BurmaL  The  people  of  Cochin-Ciuna  are  called  Anam;  it 
is  probably  from  a  corruption  of  their  name  for  the  capital 
of  Tonquin,  Kechao,  that  the  Portuguese  Cochin  has  been 
derive^.  All  these  countries  are  well  watered,  populous, 
and  fertile,  with  a  climate  very  similar  to  that  of  eastern 
BengaL  The  geography  of  the  region  in  which  the- 
mountains  of  Cochin-Chiua  and  Siam  join  Tibet  is  still 
very  imperfectly  known,  but  there  is  no  ground  left  for 
doubting  that  the  great  river  of  eastern  Tibet,  the  Tachok- 
tsangpo,  supplies  the  main  stream  -ol  the  Brahmaputra. 
The  two  great  rivers  of  China,  the  Hoang-ho  and  the 
Yang-tse-kyang,  take  their  rise  from  the  eastern  face  of 
Tibet,  the  former  from  the  north-east  angle,  the  latter  from 
the  south-east.  The  main  stream  of  this  last  is  called 
Bri-chu  in  Tibet,  and  its  chief  feeder  is  the  Ya-lung-kyang, 
which  rises  not  far  from  the  Hoang-ho,  and  is  considered 
the  territorial  boundary  between  China  and  Tibet. 

16.  British  India  comprises  approximately  the  area 
between  the  95th  and  70th  meridians,  and  bet-reen  the 
Tibetan  table-land  and  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  Indian 
peninsula  from  the  25th  degree  of  latitude  southwards  is  a 
table-land,  having  its  greatest  elevation  on  the  west,  where 
the  highest  points  rise  to  over  8000  feet,  though  the 
ordinary  altitude  of  the  higher  hills  hardly  exceeds  4000 
feet ;  the  general  level  of  the  table-land  lies  between  3000 
feet  as  a  maximum  and  1000  feet. 

17.  From  the  delta  of  the  Ganges  and  Brahmaputra  on 
the  east  to  that  of  the  Indus  on  the  west,  and  intervening 
between  the  table-land  of  the  peninsula  and  the  foot  of 
the  Himalayan  slope  of  the  Tibetan  plateau,  lies  the  great 
plain  of  northern  India,  which  rises  at  its  highest  point  to 
about  1000  feet,  and  includes  altogether,  with  its  prolon- 
gation up  the  valley  of  Assam,  an  area  of  about  500,000 
square  miles,  comprising  the  richest,  the  most  populous, 
and  most  civilised  districts  of  India.  This  great  plain 
extends,  with  an  almost  unbroken  surface,  from  the  most 
western  to  the  most  eastern  extremity  of  British  India,  and 
is  composed  of  deposits  so  finely  comminuted,  that  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  it  is  possible  to  go  from  the  Bay 
of  Bengal  up  the  Ganges,  through  the  Punjab,  and  down 
the  Indus  again  to  the  sea,  over  a  distance  of  2000  miles 
and  more,  without  finding  a  pebble,  however  small 

18.  The  great  rivers  of  Northern  India — the  Ganges, 
the  Brahmaputra,  and  the  Indus — all  derive  their  waters 
from  the  Tibetan  mountain  mass  ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable 
circumstance,  that  the  waters  of  almost  the  whole  of  the 

iBommit  of  the  plateau  are  carried  off  into  British  India 
!  between   the  95th  and  75th  meridians,  and  that  the  only 


part  of  the  drainage  thrown  off  to  the  north,  is  that  of 
the  northern  mountain  slope. 

19.  The  population  of  India  is  very  large,  some  of  its 
districts  being  probably  among  the  most  densely  peopled  in 
the  world.  The  country  is  generally  well  cleared;  and  forests 
are,  as  a  rule,  found  only  along  the  flanks  of  the  moun- 
tains, where  the  fall  of  rain  is  most  abundant.  The  mors 
open  parts  are  highly  cultivated,  and  large  cities  abound. 
ITie  climate  is  generally  such  as  to  secure  the  population 
the  necessaries  of  life  without  severe  labour ;  the  extremes 
of  heat  and  drought  are  such  as  to  render  the  land  unsuit- 
able for  pasture,  and  the  people  everywhere  subsist  by 
cultivation  of  the  soil  or  commerce,  and  live  in  settled 
villages  or  towns. 

20.  The  island  of  Ceylon  is  distinguished  from  the 
neighbouring  parts  of  British  India  by  little  more  than  its 
separate  administration  and  the  Buddhistic  religion  of  its 
population.  The  highest  point  in  Ceylon  rises  to  about 
9000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  mountain  slopes  are 
densely  covered  with  forest.  The  lower  levels  are  in 
climate  and  cultivation  quite  similar  to  the  regions  in  the 
same  latitude  on  the  Malay  peninsula. 

21.  Of  the  islands  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  the  Nicobar  Nicoban 
and  Andaman  groups  are  alone  worth  notice.     They  are  and  Anda. 
placed  on  a  line  joining  the  north  end  of  Sumatra  and  '"»'"• 
Cape    Negrais,    the   south-western  extremity  of  Burmah. 

They  possibly  owe  their  existence  to  the  volcanic  agencies 
which  are  known  to  extend  from  Sumatra  across  this  part 
of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

22.  The  Laccadives  and  Maldives  are  groups  of  small  LactajiTe 
coral  islands,  situated  along  the  73d  meridian,  at  no  great  ^^'^  W»J- 
distance  from  the  Indian  peninsula,  on  which  they  have  ""■"■ 

a  very  slight  and  ill-defined  political  dependency. 

23.  The  portion  of  Asia  west  of  British  India,  excluding  High  .nn.u 
Arabia  and  Syria,  forms  another  extensive  plateau  cover-  ff  Persia, 
ing  an  area  as  large  as  that  of  Tioet,  though  at  a  much 

lower  altitude.  Its  southern  border  runs  along  the 
Arabian  Sea,  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Tigris,  and  thence 
westward  to  the  north-east  angle  of  the  Levant ;  on  the 
north-  the  high  land  follows  nearly  the  36th  degree  of 
N.  lat  to  the  southern  shore  of  the  Caspian,  and  thence 
to  the  Black  Sea  and  Sea  of  Marmora.  Afghdnisidn, 
BalUchistdn,  Irdn  or  Persia,  Armenia,  and  the  provinces 
of  Asia  Minor,  occupy  this  high  region,  with  which  they 
are  nearly  conterminous.  The  eastern  flank  of  this  table- 
land follows  a  line  of  ti'H^  drawn  a  short  distance  frpm 
the  Indus,  between  the  mouth  of  that  river  and  the 
Himalaya,  about  on  the  72d  meridian ;  these  lulls  do 
not  generally  exceed  4000  or  5000  feet  in  elevation,  but 
a  few  of  the  summits  reach  10,000  feet  or  mpre.  The 
southern  and  south-western  face  follows  the  coast  closely 
up  the  Persian  Golf  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  and  is 
formed  further  west  by  the  mountain  scarp  which,  rising 
in  many  points  to  10,000  feet,  flanks  the  Tigris  and  the 
Mesopotamian  plains,  and  extends  along  Kurdistan  and 
Armenia  nearly  to  the  40th  meridian ;  beyond  which  it 
tixrns  along  the  Taurus  range,  and  the  north-eastern 
angle  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  north-eastern  portion 
of  the  Afghan  table-land  abuts  on  the  Himalaya  and 
Tibet,  with  which  it  forms  a  continuous  mass  of  moun 
tain  between  the  71st  and  72d  meridians,  and  the  34t.' 
and  36th  parallels  of  N.  lat.  From  the  point  of  inter 
section  of  the  7l8t  meridian  with  the  36th  parallel  of 
latitude,  which  falls  nearly  on  the  pass  called  Hindu- 
hosh  (a  name  which  has  been  extended  by  geographers 
to  the  ridge  on  which  it  is  placed),  an  unbroken  range 
of  mountain  stretches  on  one  side  towards  the  north-east, 
up  to  the  crest  of  the  northern  slope  of  the  Tibetan 
plateau,  and  on  the  other  nearly  due  west  as  far  as  the 
Caspian.     The  north-eaiteru    jKjrtion   of  this   range  is  of 
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great  altitade,  and  separates  the  head  waters  of  the  Ozus, 
which  run  off  to  the  Aral  Sea,  from  those  of  the  Indus 
and  its  Cabul  tributary,  which,  uniting  below  PeshAwar, 
ara  thence  discharged  southward  into  the  Arabian  Sea. 
The  western  part  of  the  range,  which  received  the  name 
of  Paropaiidsan  Mountains  from  the  ancients,  diminishes 
in  height  west  of  the  65th  meridian,  and  constitutes  the 
northern  face  of  the  Afghan  and  Persian  plateau,  rising 
abruptly  from  the  plains  of  the  Turkoman  desert,  which  lies 
between  the  Oius  and  the  Caspian.  These  mountains  at 
Bome  points  attain  a  height  of  1 0,000  or  1 2,000  feet.  Along 
the  south  coast  of  the  Caspian  this  line  of  elevation  is  pro- 
longed as  the  Elburz  range  (not  to  be  confused  with  the 
Elburz  of  the  Caucasus),  and  has  its  culminating  point  in 
Demavend,  which  rises  to  18,500  feet  above  the  sea;  thence 
it  extends  to  the  north-west  to  Ararat,  which  rises  to 
upwards  of  17,000  feet,  from  the  vicinity  of  which  the 
Euphrates  flows  off  to  the  south-west,  across  the  high  lands 
of  Armenia.  Below  the  north-east  declivity  of  this  range 
lies  Georgia,  on  the  other  side  of  which  province  rises  the 
Caucasus,  the  boundary  of  Asia  and  Europe  between  the 
Caspian  and  Black  Seas,  the  highest  points  of  which 
reach  an  elevation  of  nearly  19,000  feet.  West  of  Ararat 
high  hills  extend  along  the  Black  Sea,  between  which  and 
the  Taurus  range  lies  the  plateau  of  Asia  Minor,  reaching 
to  the  jEgean  Sea  ;  the  mountains  along  the  Black  Sea,  on 
which  are  the  Olympus  and  Ida  of  the  ancients,  rise  to 
6000  or  7000  feet ;  the  Taurus  is  more  lofty,  reaching 
8000  and  10,000  feet;  both  ranges  decline  in  altitude  as 
they  approach  the  Mediterranean. 
Kitent,  24.  This  great   plateau,  extending  from   the  Mediter- 

;lunate,  ranean  to  the  Indus,  has  a  length  of  about  2500  miles  from 
population,  g^j  {^  west,  and  a  breadth  of  upwards  of  600  miles  on  the 
west,  and  nowhere  of  less  than  250  miles.  It  lies  generally 
at  altitudes  between  2000  feet  and  8000  feet  above  the  sea 
level  Viewed  as  a  whole,  the  eastern  half  of  this  region, 
comprising  Persia,  Afghanistan,  and  Baluchistan,  l'>  poor 
and  unproductive.  The  climate  is  very  severe  in  the  winter, 
and  extremely  hot  in  summer.  The  rainfall  is  very  scanty, 
and  running  waters  are  hardly  known,  excepting  among 
the  mountains  which  form  the  scarps  of  the  elevated 
country.  The  population  is  sparse,  frequently  nomadic, 
and  addicted  to  plunder ;  progress  in  the  arts  and  habits  of 
civilisation  is  smalL  The  western  part  of  the  area  falls 
within  the  Turkish  empire.  Its  climate  is  less  hot  and  arid, 
its  natural  productiveness  much  greater,  and  its  population 
more  settled  and  on  the  whole  more  advanced, 
ireV'.a  25    ipj^Q  peninsula  of  Arabia,  with  Syria,  its  continua- 

eid  f_.  na.  ^^^^  ^^  jj^^  north-west,  have  some  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  hottest  and  driest  parts  of  Persia  and  Baluchistan. 
Excepting  the  northern  part  of  this  tract,  which  is  conter- 
minous with  the  plain  of  Mesopotamia  (which  at  its  highest 
point  reaches  an  elevation  of  about  700  feet  above  the 
sea),  the  country  is  covered  with  low  mountains,  rising  to 
3000  or  4000  feet  in  altitude,  having  among  them  narrow 
valleys  in  which  the  vegetation  is  scanty,  with  exceptional 
regions  of  greater  fertility  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
coasts,  where  the  rainfall  is  greatest.  In  Northern  Syria 
the  mountains  of  Lebanon  rise  to  about  10,000  feet,  and 
with  a  more  copious  water  supply  the  country  becomes 
more  productive.  The  whole  tract,  excepting  south-eastern 
Arabia,  is  nominally  subject  to  Turkey  or  Egypt,  but  the 
people  are  to  no  small  extent  practically  independent,  living 
a  nomadic,  pastoral,  and  freebooting  life  under  petty  chiefs, 
in  the  more  arid  districts,  but  settled  in  towns  in  the  more 
fertile  tracts,  where  egriculturo  becomes  more  profitable, 
and  external  commerce  is  established. 

26.  The  area  between  the  northern  border  of  the  Persian 
high  lands  and  the  Caspian  and  Aral  Seas  is  a  nearly 
desert  low-lying  plain,  extending  to  the  foot  of  the  north- 


western extremity  of  the  great  Tibeto-ITimalayan  moun- 
tains, and  prolonged  eastward  up  the  valleys  of  the  Uxua 
and  Jaxartes,  and  northwards  across  the  country  of  the 
Kirghiz  and  Ka&saks,  to  the  south-western  border  of  Siberia. 
It  includes  Bukhara,  Kkiva,  and  Turkistan  proper,  in 
which  the  Uzbcg  Turks  are  dominant,  and  for  the  most 
part  is  inhabited  by  nomadic  tribes,  who  are  marauders, 
enjoying  the  reputation  of  being  the  worst  among  a  race  of 
professed  robbers.  The  tribes  to  the  north,  subject  to  Russia, 
are  naturally  more  peaceable,  and  have  been  brought  into 
some  degree  of  discipline.  In  this  tract  the  rainfall  is  nowhere 
sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture,  which. is  only  pos- 
sible by  help  of  irrigation;  and  the  fixed  population  (whicli 
contains  a  non-Turkish  clement)  is  comparatively  small,  and 
restricted  to  the  towns  and  the  districts  near  the  rivers. 

27.  The  most  northern  extremity  of  the  elevated  Tibcto-  I'.imir. 
Himalayan  mountain  plateau  is  situated  about  on  the  73d 
meridian  east,  and  39°  N.  lat.      This  region  is  known  as 
I'dmir;  it  has  all  the  characteristics  of  the  highest  regions 

of  Tibet,  and  so  far  fitly  receives  the  Russian  designation 
of  steppe  ;  but  it  seems  to  have  no  special  p»/cuharitie«, 
and  the  reason  of  its  having  been  so  long  regarded  as  a 
geographical  enigma  is  not  obvious.  From  it  the  Oxus,  oi 
Amu,  flows  off  to  the  west,  and  the  Jaxartes,  or  Sir,  to  the 
north,  through  the  Turki  state  of  Kokand,  while  to  the 
east  the  waters  run  down  past  Kashgar  to  the  central  desert 
of  the  Gobi,  uniting  with  the  streams  from  the  northern 
slope  of  the  Tibetan  plateau  that  traverse  the  principalities 
of  Ydrkend  and  Khoten.  which  are  also  TurkL  Here  the 
Tibetan  mountains  unite  with  the  line  of  elevation  which 
stretches  across  the  continent  from  the  Pacific,  and  which 
separates  Siberia  from  the  region  commonly  spoken  of  under 
the  name  of  Central  Asia. 

28.  A  range  of  mountains,  called  Stanovoi,  rising  to  ^:  nKiuiri 
heights  of  4000  or  5000  feet,  foUows  the  southern  coast  of 

the  eastern  extremity  of  Asia  from  Kamchatka  to  the  borders 
of  Manchuria,  as  far  as  the  135th  meridian,  in  lat.  55°  N. 
Thence,  under  the  name  of  Yablonoi,  it  divides  the  waters 
of  the  river  Lena,  which  flows  through  Siberia  into  the 
Arctic  Sea,  from  those  of  the  river  Amur,  which  falls  into 
the  North  Pacific  ;  the  basin  of  this  river,  with  its  affluents, 
constitutes  Manchuria.  Approximately  at  right  angles  to 
the  last  named  range,  another,  known  as  the  Khingan,  ex- 
tends between  the  120th  and  115th  meridians,  from  the 
55th  to  the  42d  parallel  of  N.  lat.,  east  of  which  the  drain- 
age falls  into  the  Amur  and  the  Yellow  Sea,  while  to  the 
j  west  is  an  almost  rainless  region,  the  inclination  of  which  is 
towards  the  cei^tral  area  of  the  continent,  which  is  Mongolia. 

29.  From  the  western  end  of  the  Yablonoi  range,  on  tie  M'>n«')lia 
115th  meridian,  a  mountainous  belt  extends  along  a  some- 
what irregular  line  to  the  extremity  of  Pamir,  known  under 
various  names  in  its  different  parts,  and  broken  up  into 
several  branches,  enclosing  among  them  many  i.solatcd 
drainage  areas,  from  which  there  is  no  outflow,  and  within 

which  numerous  lakes  are  formed.  The  most  important 
of  these  ranges  is  the  Thian-shan,  or  Celestial  mountains, 
which  form  the  northern  boundary  of  tLj  Gobi  desert; 
they  lie  along  the  42d  and  43d  parallels  of  N.  lat.,  between 
the  75th  and  95th  meridians,  and  some  of  the  summits 
are  said  to  exceed  20,000  feet  in  altitude ;  along  the 
foot  of  this  range  lie  the  principal  cultivated  districts  of 
Central  Asia,  and  here  too  are  situated  the  few  towns  which 
have  sprung  up  in  this  birren  and  thinly-peopled  region. 
Next  may  be  named  the  Ala-tan,  on  the  prolongation  of 
the  Thian-shan,  flanking  the  Sir  on  the  north,  and  rising 
to  14,000  or  15,000  feet.  It  forms  the  barrier  between 
the  Issik-kul  and  Balkash  lakes,  the  elevation  of  which  is 
about  5000  feet.  Last  is  the  Altai,  near  the  50th  parallel, 
rising  to  10,000  or  12,000  feet,  which  separates  the  walem 
of  the  great  rivers  of  Western  Siberia  from  those  that  col- 
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teot  into  the  lakes  of  North-west  Mongolia,  Zungana,  and 
Kalka.  A  line  of  elevation  is  continued  west  of  the  Altai 
a  the  Ural  Mountains,  not  rising  to  considerable  altitudes ; 
this  divides  tha  drainage  of  South-west  Siberia  from  the 
great  plains  lying  north-east  of  "the  Aral  Sea. 

30.  The  central  area  bounded  on  the  north  and  north- 
west by  the  Y.iblonoi  Mountains  and  their  western  exten- 
sion in  the  Thian-shan,  on  the  south  by  the  northern  face 
of  the  Tibetan  plateau,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Khingan 
range  before  alluded  to,  forms  the  great  desert  of  Central 
Asia,  known  as  the  GobL  Its  eastern  part  is  nearly  coii- 
terminous  with  South  Mongolia,  its  western  forms  Eajl 
Turkistan.  It  appears  likely  that  no  part  of  this  great 
central  Asiatic  desert  is  less  than  2000  feet  above  the 
sea-leveL  The  elevation  of  the  plain  about  Kashgar  and 
Tarkend  is  from  4000  to  6000  feet.  The  more  northern 
parts  of  Mongolia  are  between  4000  and  COOO  feet,  and  no 
portion  of  the  route  across  the  desert  between  the  Chinese 
frontier  and  Kiikhta  is  below  3000  feet.  The  precise  po- 
sitions of  the  mountain-  ridges  that  traverse  this  central 
area  are  not  properly  known ;  their  elevation  is  everywhere 
considerable,  and  many  points  are  known  to  exceed  10,000 
or  12,000  feet. 

31.  In  Mongolia  the  population  is  essentially  nomadic, 
their  wealth  consisting  in  herds  of  homed  cattle,  sheep, 
horses,  and  camels.  The  Turki  tribes,  occupying  Western 
Mongolia,  are  among  the  least  civilised  of  human  beings, 
and  it  is  chiefly  to  their  extreme  barbarity  and  cruelty  that 
our  ignorance  of  Central  Asia  is  due.  The  climate  is  very 
severe,  with  great  extremes  of  heat  and  cold. .  The  drought 
is  very  great;  rain  falls  rarely,  and  in  smal'  quantities. 
The  surface  is  for  the  most  part  a  hard  stony  desert,  areas 
o!  blown  sand  occurring  but  exceptionally.  There  are  few 
towns  or  settled  villages,  except  along  the  slopes  of  the 
higher  mountains,  on  which  the  rain  falls  more  abundantly, 
or  the  melting  snow  supplies  streams  for  irrigation.  It  is 
only  in  such  situations  that  cultivated  lands  are  found, 
and  beyond  them  trees  are  hardly  to  be  seen. 

32.  The  portion  of  Asia  which  lies  between  the  Arctic 
Ocean  and  the  mountainous  belt  bounding  !Manchuria, 
Mongolia,  and  Turkistan  on  the  north,  is  Siberia;  it  is 
almost  equal  in  area  to  the  whole  of  Europe.  It  is  for  the 
most  part  a  low-lying  diluvial  plain,  with  a  nearly  level  or 
slightly  undulating  surface,  which  extends  eastwards  from 
the  Ural  Monntains  almost  to'  Kamchatka.  Beyond  the 
125th  meridian  the  plain  is  more  broken  by  hills.  The 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  very  great.  The  rainfall, 
though  not  heavy,  is  sufiicient  to  maintain  such  vegetation 
as  is  compatible  with  the  conditions  of  temperature,  and 
the  surface  is  often  swampy  or  peaty.  The  mountain  sides 
are  commonly  clothed  with  pine  forests,  and  the  plains 
with  grasses  or  shrubs.  The  population  is  very  scanty ; 
the  cullivated  tracts  are  comparatively  small  in  extent,  and 
restricted  to  the  more  settled  districts.  The  towns  are 
entirely  Russian.  The  indigenous  races  are  nomadic  Mon- 
gols, of  a  peaceful  character,  but  in  a  very  backward  state 
of  civilisation.  The  Ural  Mountains  do  not  exceed  2000 
or  3000  feet  in  average  aiatude,  the  highest  sununits  not 
exceeding  6000  feet,  and  one  xif  the  passes  being  as  low  as 
1400  feet  In  the  southern  half  of  the  range  are  the  chief 
mining  districts  of  Russia.  The  Ob,  Yenisei,  and  Lena, 
which  traverse  Siberia,  are  among  the  largest  rive"^  in  the 
world. 

33.  The  southern  group  of  the  Malayan  Islands,  from 
Pnmatra  to  Java  and  Timor,  extends  in  the  arc  of  a  circle, 
between  the  95th  and  127th  meridians,  and  from  the  5th 
degree  of  N.  to  the  10th  degree  of  S.  lat.  The  central 
part  iM  the  group  is  a  volcanic  region,  many  of  the  volcanoes 
1  eing  still  active,  the  summits  frequently  rising  to  10,000 
leet  or  more. 


34.  Sumatra,  the  largest  of  the  i&lands,  is  but  thinly 
peopled;  the  greater  part  ol  the  sui  face  is  covered  with  dense 
forest,  the  cultivated  area  being  comparatively  small,  con- 
fined to  the  low  lands,  and  chiefly  in  the  volcanic  region 
near  the  centre  of  the  island.  Javri  \s  the  most  thickly 
peopled,  best  cultivated,  and  most  advanced  island  of  the 
whole  Eastern  Archipelago.  It  has  attained  a  high  degree 
of  wealth  and  prosperity  under  the  Dutch  Government. 
The  peoplo  are  peaceful  and  industrious,  and  chiefly 
occupied  with  agriculture.  The  highest  of  the  volcanic 
peaks  rises  to  12,000  feet  above  the  ses.  The  eastern 
islands  of  this  group  are  less  prudnctiv*'  and  less  ad- 
vanced. 

35.  Borneo,  the  most  western  and  the  largest  of  the 
northern  group  of  Islands  which  extends  between  the  me- 
ridians of  110"  and  150°  K,  as  far  as  New  Guinea  or  Papua, 
is  but  little  known.  The  population  is  small,  rude,  and 
uncivih'sed ;  and  the  surface  is  rough  and  mountainous,  and 
generally  covered  with  forest  except  near  the  coast,  to 
the  alluvial  lands  on  which  settlers  have  been  attracted 
from  various  surrounding  countries.  The  highest  moun- 
tains are  supposed  to  rise  to  about  10,000  feet,  but  the 
ordinary  elevations  seem  not  to  exceed  4000  or  5000  feet 

36.  Of  Celebes  less  is  known  than  of  Borneo,  which  it  Ce'ebe*. 
resembles  in  condition  and  natural  characteristics.     The 
highest  known  peaks  rise  to  8000  feet,  some  of  them  being 
volcanic. 

37.  Papua  is  perhaps  somewhat  smaller  than  Borneo.    It  Papaa. 
extends  almost  to  the  same  meridian  as  the  eastern  coast 

of  Australia,  from  the  north  point  of  which  it  is  separated 
by  Torres  Straits.  Very  little  is  known  even  of  its  coasta 
The  mountains  in  the  interior  are  said  to  rise  to  20,000 
feet,  having  the  appearance  of  .being  permanently  covered 
with  snow ;  the  surface  seems  generally  to  be  clothtd  with 
thick  wood.  The  inhabitants  are  of  the  Negrito  type,  with 
curly  or  crisp  and  bushy  hair ;  those  of  the  west  coast  have 
come  more  into  communication  with  the  traders  of  other 
islands,  and  are  fairly  civilised.  Eastward,  many  of  the 
tribes  are  barbarous  savages,  with  whom  it  is  almost  im- 
possible for  foreigners  to  hold  intercourse. 

38.  The  Philippine  islands  lie  between  the  15th  ai.d  20tli  Philip- 
degrees  of  N.  lat.",  between  Borneo  and  southern  China.  P""** 
The  highest  land  does  not  rise  to  a  greater  hdght  than 
6000  feet ;   the    climate    is    well   suited    for   agriculture, 

and  the  islands  generally  are  fertile  and  fairly  cultivated, 
though  not  coming  up  to  the  standard  of  Java  either  in 
wealth,  or  population.  The  Spanish  Government  is  estab- 
lished over  the  greater  part  of  the  group,  though  a  consider- 
able numerical  proportion  of  the  people  is  in  some  districts 
beyond  their  active  controL 

39.  ForTncsa,  which  is  situated  under  the  northern  tropic,  FonnoM 
near  the  coast  of  China,  is  traversed  by  a  high  range  of 
mountains,  reaching  nearly  13,000  feet  in  elevation.     On 

its  western  side,  which  is  occupied  by  an  immigrant  Chinest 
population,  are  open  and  well-cultivated  plains;  on  the 
east  it  is  mountainous,  and  occupied  by  independent  in- 
digenous tribes  in  a  less  advanced  state. 

40.  The  islands  of  Japan  lie  between  the  30th  and 
45th  parallels.  The  whole  group  is  traversed  by  a  line 
of  volcanic  mountains,  some  of  which  are  in  activity,  tlw 
highest  point  being  about  13,000  ftet  above  the  sea.  The 
country  is  well  watered,  fertile,  and  well  cultivated.  Th« 
people  are  industrious  and  intelligent,  and  show  much 
capacity  for  mechanical  and  ornamental  art  They  havt 
recently  attracted  special  attention  from  the  sudden  efTorta 
made  by  their  Government  to  accent  and  introduce  Western 
civilisation. 

41.  Materials  are  wanting  for  anything  like  a  connected 
sketch  of  the  geological  structure  of  the  continent  of 
Asia,  and  little  more  can  be  done  than  to  indicate  a  few 
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facts  which  tend  to  tnrow  light  on  the  probable  epochs  at 
which  the  land  bes  assumed  its  present  configuration. 

i2.  There  is  evidence  of  the  very  recent  formation,  speak- 
ing geologically,  of  tho  great  plains  of  Northern  India, 
of  Mesopotamia,  and  of  portions  of  Central  Asia  and 
Siberia.  The  e.xistence  of  deposits  containing  large  mam- 
malian remains  of  the  older  Pliocene  or  Miocene  divisions 
of  the  Tertiary  period,  has  been  ascertained  at  many  places 
on  the  low  lands  of  British  India,  in  Burmah  on  the 
east,  along  the  foot  of  tho  Him  Jaya,  and  near  the  Gulf  of 
Dutch  on  the  west,  which  indicates  that  very  great  changes 
of  level  and  of  conditions  of  surface  have  taken  place  in 
f.hoso  localities  since  the  later  Tertiary  epoch.  The  far 
wider  spread  of  the  older  tertiariea  proves  that  far  greater 
alterations  have  occurred  since  the  Eocene  period.  Num- 
mulitic  limestones  are  found  from  Bunnah  to  Eastern  Ben- 
gal ;  they  are  continuous  along  the  flank  of  the  table-land 
of  Baluchistan,  through  Sindh  to  the  Himalaya;  they  are 
frequent  throughout  Persia,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Egypt,  and 
along  the  Caspian  ;  they  are  found  at  great  elevations  in 
the  Himalaya — in  one  locality  at  more  than  16,000  feet 
above  the  sea ;  all  this  indicates  that  over  a  vast  region, 
which  is  now  dry  land,  often  rising  to  very  great  altitudes, 
there  existed  a  sea  area  at  a  perind  which,  geologically 
speaking,  appertains  to  the  more  recent  epochs  of  the  earth's 
history.  Hence  the  present  configuration  of  the  land  must 
be  duo  to  movements  of  a  subsequent  date ;  and  it  is  thus 
shown  that  the  vast  elevation  of  the  great  Tibetan  table- 
land is  due  to  changes  which  are  among  the  latest  to  which 
the  earth's  surface  has  been  subjected.  No  doubt  the 
Ca-spian  and  Aral  seas  formed  part  of  the  ancient  ocean 
which  once  occupied  a  great  part  of  what  is  now  Western 
Asia. 

ui     1.™      43.  The  occurrence  of  a  regular  succession  of  the  older 
Himalaya,      ....  .        .  _-° 

loasuiferous  deposits,  from  Upper  Silurian  upwards  to  the 

Triassic  and  Jurassic,  and  even  to  the  Cretaceous  formations, 

along  the  line  lying  to  the  north  of  the  highest  Himalayan 

ranges,  gives  ground  for  the  supposition  that  an  ancient 

sea-coast  may  have  existed  along  this  line  ;  and  that  from 

a  still  earlier  period  there  was  dry  land  to  the  south,  where 

the  Himalaya  now  stands.     Thus  these   mountains  may 

have  continued,  as  a  chain  of  some  importance,  to  occupy 

their  present  position  from  a  period  anterior  to  the  Silurian 

epoch,  while  their  existing  very  great  elevation  is  probably 

due  to  the  disturbances  which  have  taken  place  since  the 

middle  of  the  Tertiary  period. 

44.  There  is  no  sufficient  eviaence  ol  ttie  former  extent 
or  distribution  of  tho  land  south  of  the  Himalaya,  But 
from  the  absence  of  marine  fossiliferous  deposits  of  the  older 
spochs,  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  greater  part,  at  least, 

Indian  °^  '''^  peninsula  of  India  may  have  been  an  area  of  dry 
o«niiisala.land  from  a  very  remote  time  up  to  the  uiiddle  of  the  Ter- 
tiary period,  during  which  the  great  basaltic  formations  of 
Central  India  are  suppiged  to  have  been  thrown  up ;  a 
partial  submergence  then  seems  to  have  occurred,  followed 
by  a  re-elevation,  which  gave  the  continent  its  present  form. 
The  fossil  remains  that  have  been  found  indicate  the 
presence,  in  the  Triassic  or  Penuian  age,  of  a  great  con- 
tinental area,  extending  from  Europe,  and  forming  a  con- 
nection across  the  Indian  Ocean  between  South  Africa  and 
the  peninsula  of  India.  .  Grounds  also  exist  for  supposing 
that  the  Indian  peninsula  was  formerly  united  by  dry 
land  with  Australia,  and  that,  when  these  condiHons  pre- 
vailed, the  peninsula  was  separated  by  sea  from  the  rest  of 
Asia.  Other  evidence  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  races  of  men,  and  of  plants  and  animals. 

45.  The  occurrence  of  a  large  area  of  Silurian  and  other 
Palaeozoic  rocks  in  Northern  Siberia,  extending  to  the 
Altai  mountains,  with  an  apparent  absence  of  the  Mesozoic, 
has  been  explained  as  probably  due  to  the  existence  of  a 


marine  area  during  the  I'alaeozolc  epoch,  at  tho  close  of 
which  it  was  replaced  by  an  area  of  land  ;  this  was  again 
submerged  in  the  latest  Tertiary  period,  during  which  a 
great  part  of  the  country  was  covered  with  the  diluvial  de- 
posits, in  which  are  found  the  remains  of  large  mammalia. 

46.  The  presence  of  coal  in  many  parts  of  China  and 
Mongolia  is  a  further  indication  of  great  former  changes 
of  condition  of  tho  surface  in  that  part  of  the  continent. 

47.  Evidence  exists  of  a  former  far  greater  extension  oi 
glaciers  on  the  Himalaya,  possibly  at  the  period  during 
which  tho  great  glacial  phenomena  of  Europe  occurred  : 
but  too  little  is  known  to  enable  us  to  affirm  that  this  in- 
dicates any  general  period  of  cold  that  afTected  the  northern 
hemisi)here  as  far  south  as  the  Himalaya,  though  the  facta 
are  sufficiently  striking  to  suggest  such  a  conclusion. 
Another  explanation  of  the  decrease  of  Himalayan  glaciers 
is  that  it  was  a  consequence  of  the  diminution  of  tlie  fall 
of  snow,  consequent  on  the  gradual  change  of  climate  which 
must  have  followed  a  gradual  transformation  of  an  ocean 
area  into  one  of  dry  land.  This  last-named  circumstance 
would  also  account  for  the  great  changes  in  the  quantity 
of  rainfall,  and  in  the  flow  of  the  rivers,  of  which  there 
are  many  indications  in  Western  India,  in  Persia,  and  the 
regions  east  of  the  Caspian. 

48.  A  remarkable  feature  of  Asia  is  the  line  of  volcai.ic 
activity  which  extends  along  its  eastern  coast  through 
Kamchatka,  the  Kurile  and  Japanese  islands,  Formosa,  and 
the  fhilipjiines,  to  the  Malay  archipelago.  Thence  the 
line  is  prolonged  to  tho  west,  through  Java  and  Sumatra 
to  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  where  it  ends  about  in  lat.  20°  N, 
on  the  coast  of  Aracan.  To  the  east  and  south  there  also 
seems  to  be  a  connection  with  the  volcanic  regions  of  New 
Zealand  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  and  possibly  with 
that  of  the  antarctic  land.  There  is  no  authentic  evidence 
of  active  volcanoes  in  the  interior  of  the  continent. 

49.  Although  these  facts  give  an  extremely  incomplete 
view  of  the  geological  structure  of  Asia,  they  will  alTorJ 
some  slight  idea  of  the  great  changes  that  have  taken  place 
throughout  all  parts  of  the  continent,  and  serve  to  conY"y 
a  warning  of  the  necessity  for  taking  such  changes  into 
account,  when  attempts  are  made  to  understand  the  manner 
in  which  animals  and  plants  are  distributed  on  the  earth'a 
surface,  and  how  their  development  may  have  taken  place. 
The  phenomena  of  living  creatures  as  now  observed  are 
the  results  of  various  causes  which  have  been  in  operation 
through  a  long  period  of  time.  Those  causes  which  still 
continue  to  be  in  action  may,  in  some  respects,  call  for 
special  attention,  as  determining  the  precise  conditions 
under  which  organisations  now  have  to  exist,  and  as  being 
those  which  now  tend  to  destroy  what  has  been,  and  to 
substitute  something  different  in  its  place.  But  what  re- 
mains necessarily  depends  on  what  preceded  it,  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  and  forms  of  life  in  the  past 
is  an  essential  element  of  the  proper  understanding  of  life 
as  it  now  is. 

50.  Climate  is  among  the  most  important  of  the  condi- 
tions affecting  all  forms  of  life.  Under  this  general  term 
is  designated  the  complicated  series  of  phenomena  which 
arise  in  the  air  surrounding  any  locality,  and  in  the  watery 
vapour  diffused  through  that  air.  These  phenomena,  which 
include  the  variations  of  temperature  and  of  moisture,  the 
winds,  the  rain,  and  the  electrical  condition  of  the  air, 
depend  essentially  on  the  action  of  solar  heat  on  the  atmo- 
sphere and  the  materials  of  the  terrestrial  globe.  The  main 
conditions  which  determine  the  climate  of  any  place,  are 
position  on  the  earth  in  respect  to  latitude,  elevation  above 
the  sea  level,  and  ciiaracter  of  the  surface  in  relation  to  its 
power  of  absorbing  or  radiating  heat.  Owing  to  tho  ex- 
treme mobility  of  the  air,  its  temperature  and  the  quantity 
of  moisture  it   contains   are   further   influenced  in  a  very 
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important  degree  by  the  proximity  of  large  areas  of  land 
and  water  and  movintain  ranges,  and  by  the  position  of 
such  areas  or  ranges  in  relation  to  the  direction  of  the 
earth's  motion  on  its  axis.  On  no  portion  of  the  globe  are 
the  diversities  of  climate  due  to  these  causes  more  remark- 
hble,  or  brought  into  more  striking  contrast,  than  in  Asia. 

51.  Among  the  places  on  the  globe  where  the  tempera- 
ture falls  lowest  are  some  in  Northern  Asi»,  and  among 
those  where  it  rises  highest  are  some  In  Southern  Asia. 
The  mean  temperature  of  the  north  coast  of  Eastern  Si- 
beria is  but  a  few  degrees  above  the  zero  of  Fahrenheit; 
the  lowest  mean  temperature  anywhere  observed  is  about 
4°  Fahr.,  at  Melville  Island,  north  of  the  American  con- 
tinent. The  isothermals  of  mean  annual  temperature  lie 
over  Northern  Asia  on  curves  tolerably  regular  in  their  out- 
line, having  their  western  branches  in  a  somewhat  higher 
latitude  than  their  eastern;  a  reduction  of  1°  of  latitude 
corresponds  approximately — and  irrespective  of  modifica- 
tions due  to  elevation — to  a  rise  of  J°  Fahr.,  as  far  say  as 
lat.  30°  N.,  where  the  mean  temperature  is  aljout  75°  Fahr. 
Further  south  the  increase  is  slower,  and  the  highest  mean 
temperature  anywhere  attathed  in  Southern  Asia  is  not 
much  above  82°  Fahr. 

52.  The  variations  of  temperature  are  very  great  in 
Siberia,  amounting  near  the  coast  to  more  than  100°  Fahr., 
between  the  mean  of  the  hottest  and  coldest  months, 
and  to  stOl  more  between  the  extreme  temperatures  of 
those  months.  In  Southern  Asia,  and  particularly  near 
the  sea,  the  variation  between  the  hottest  and  coldest 
monthly  means  is  very  much  less,  and  under  the  equator 
it  is  reduced  to  about  5°.  In  Siberia  the  difference  be- 
tween' the  means  of  the  hottest  and  coldest  months  is 
hardly  anywhere  less  than  60°  Fahr.  On  the  Sea  of  Aral 
it  is  80°  Fahr.;  and  at  Astrakhan,  on  the  Caspian,  more 
than  50°.  At  Tiflis  it  is  45°.  In  Northern  China,  at 
Peking,  it  is  55°,  reduced  to  30°  at  Canton,  and  to  20°  at 
Manilla.  In  Northern  India  the  greatest  difference  does 
net  exceed  40°;  and  it  falls  off  to  about  15°  at  Calcutta, 
and  to  about  10°  or  12°  at  Bombay  and  Madras.  The 
temperatures  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf  approximate 
to  those  of  Northern  India,  and  those  of  Aden  to  Madras. 
At  Singapore  the  range  is  less  than  5° ;  and  at  Batavia  in 
Java,  and  Galle  in  Ceylon,  it  is  about  the  same.  The 
extreme  temperatures  in  Siberia  may  be  considered  to  lie 
between  80°  and  90°  Fahr.  for  maxima,  and  between  —  40° 
and  -  70°  Fahr.  for  minima.  The  extreme  of  heat  near 
the  Caspian  and  Aral  seas  rises  to  nearly  100°  Fahr.,  while 
that  of  cold  falls  to  -20°  Fahr.,  or  lower.  Compared 
with  these  figures,  we  find  in  Southern  Asia  110°  or  112° 
Fahr.  as  a  maximum  hardly  ever  exceeded.  The  absolute 
minimum  in  Northern  India,  in  lat.  30°,  hardly  goes 
below  32° ;  at  Calcutta  it  is  about  40°,  though  the  ther- 
mometer seldom  faUs  to  50°,  At  Madras  it  rarely  falls  as 
low  as  G5°,  or  at  Bombay  below  60°.  At  Singapore  and 
Batavia  the  thermometer  very  rarely  falls  below  70°,  or 
rises  above  90°.  At  Aden,  the  minimum  is  a  few  degrees 
below  70°,  the  maximum  not  much  exceeding  90°. 

53.  These  figures  sufficiently  indicate  the  main  char- 
,  aCteristics  of  the  air  temperatures  of  Asia.     Throughout 

its  northern  portion  the  winter  is  long  and  of  extreme 
severity ;  and  even  down  to  the  circle  of  35°  N.  lat.,  the 
ininimum  temperature  is  almost  as  low  as  zero  of  Fahren- 
heit'. The  summers  are  hot,  though  short  in  the  northern 
latitudes,  the  maximum  of  summer  heat  being  compara- 
tively little  less  than  that  observed  in  the  tropical  countries 
further  south.  The  moderating  effect  of  the  proximity  of 
^e  ocean  ia  felt  in  an  important  degree  along  the  southern 
tnd  eastern  parts  of  Asia,  where  the  land  is  broken  up 
into  islands  or  peninsulas.  The  great  elevation  above  the 
sen  level  of  the  central  part  of  Asia,  and  of  the  table-lands 


of  Afghanistan  and  Persia,  tends  to  exaggerate  the  winter 
cold ;  while  the  sterility  of  the  surface,  due  to  the  BmaU 
rain-fall  over  the  same  region,  operates  powerfully  in  the 
opposite  direction  in  increasing  the  summer  heat.  In  the 
summer  a  great  accumulation  of  solar  heat  takes  place  on 
the  dry  surface  soil,  from  which  it  cannot  be  released  up- 
wards by  evaporation,  as  might  be  the  case  were  the  soil 
moist  or  covered  with  vegetation,  nor  can  it  be  readily 
conveyed  away  downwards  as  happens  on  the  ocean.  In 
the  winter  similar  consequences  ensue,  in  a  negative  direc- 
tion, from  the  prolonged  loss  of  heat  by  radiation  in  the 
long  and  clear  nights-  an  effect  which  is  intensified  where- 
ever  the  surface  is  covered  with. snow,  or-  the  air  little 
charged  with  vapour.  In  illustration  of  the  very  slow 
diffusion  of  heat  in  the  solid  crust  of  the  earth,  and  as 
affording  a  further  indication  of  the  climate  of  Northern 
Asia,  reference  may  here  be  made  to  the  frozen  soil  of 
Siberia,  in  the  vicinity  of  Yakutsk.  In  this  region  the  earth 
is  frozen  permanently  to  a  depth  of  more  than  380  feet,  at 
which  the  temperature  is  still  5°  or  6°  Fahr.  below  tho 
freezing  point  of  water,  the  summer  heat  merely  thawing 
the  surface  to  a  depth  of  about  3  feet.'  At  a  depth  of  50 
feet  the  temperature  is  about  15°  Fahr.  below  the  freezing 
point.  Under  such  conditions  of  the  soil,  the  land,  never- 
theless, produces  crops  of  wheat  and  other  grain  from 
fifteen  to  forty  fold. 

54.  The  very  high  summer  temperatures  of  the  area  north  ffigh  sunr 
of  the  tropic  of  Cancer  are  sufficiently  accounted  for,  when  mer  tern- 
compared  to  those  observed  sovith  of  the  tropic,  by  the  P'™''"** 
increased  length  of  the  day  in  the  higher  latitude,  which 

more  than  compensates  for  the  loss  of  heat  due  to  the 
smaller  midday  altitude  of  the  sun.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  heating  power  of  the  sun's  rays  at  noon  on 
the  21st  June,  in  latitude  20°  and  in  latitude  45°,  is  only 
about  2  iper  cent;  while  the  acciimulated  heat  received 
during  the  day,  which  is  lengthened  to  15J  hours  in  the 
higher  latitude,  is  greater  by  about  11  per  cent.  than. in 
the  lower  latitude,  where  the  day  consists  only  of  13J 
hours. 

55.  Although  the  foregoing  account  of  the  temperatures  Modifjf 
of  Asia  supplies  the  main  outline  of  the  observed  pheno-  (nausea, 
mena,  a  very  important  modifying  cause,  of  which  more 

will  be  said  hereafter,  comes  into  operation  over  the  whole 
of  the  tropical  region,  namely,  the  periodical  summer  rains. 
These  tend  very  greatly  to  arrest  the  increase  of  tho 
summer  heat  over  the  area  where  they  prevail,  and  other- 
wise give  it  altogether  peculiar  characteristics. 

56.  The  great  summer  heat,  by  expanding  the  air  up- 
wards, disturbs  the  level  of  the  planes  of  equal  pressure,  and 
causes  an  outflow  of  the  upper  strata  from  the  heated  area. 
The  winter  cold  produces  an  effect  of  just  an  opposite 
nature,  and  causes  an  accumulation  of  air  ever  the  cold 
area.  The  diminution  of  barometric  pressure  which  takes 
place  all  over  Asia  during  the  summer  months,  and  the 
increase  in  the  winter,  are  hence,  no  doubt,  the  results  of 
the  alternate  heating  and  cooling  of  the  air  over  the 
continent. 

57.  The  necessary  and  immediate  results  of  such  periodi- 
cal changes  of  pressure  are  winds,  which,  speaking  gener- 
ally, blow  from  the  area  of  greatest  to  that  of  least  pressure, 
— subject,  however,  to  certain  modifications  of  direction, 
arising  from  the  absolute  motion  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
air  due  to  the  revolution  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  from  west 
to  east.  At  the  equator,  where  the  velocity  of  revolution 
is  about  1 037  miles  per  hour,  what  is  called  calm  air  is  in 
absolute  motion  from  west  to  east  with  that  velocity.  If 
such  air  were  impelled  by  any  disturbance  of  pressure, 
from  the  equator  northward,  it  would  advance  gradually  to 
places  having  a  less  and  less  velocity  of  rotation,  so  that 
at  lat   16°  N.  the  earth  would  be  only  moving  with  a 
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Tolocity  iif  about  1002  milos  per  hour,  while  the  air 
arriving  from  the  equator  (supposing  it  not  to  have  been 
ifTccted  by  friction)  would  bo  moving  from  west  to  east  35 
tniles  per  hour  faster  than  the  surface,  and  would  there- 
fore be  felt  a3  a  wind  having  that  velocity  from  the  west. 
In  fact,  however,  the  motion  from  the  south  would  bo 
ajmbiaed  with  that  from  the  west,  and  the  air  would  blow 
as  a  south-west  wind;  while  the  friction  against  the  earth '3 
kurfaco  would  gradually  check  the  excess  of  velocity  toward 
the  east,  and  no  such  great  westerly  velocity  as  that  named 
would  be  developed.  In  a  corrcspondiug  manner,  air 
impelled  from  places  situated  on  a  higher  latitude  towards 
those  on  a  lower,  will  be  f'.lt  as  wind  having  an  easterly 
component.  The  south- westerly  winds,  which  prevail 
north  of  the  equator  during  the  hot  half  of  the  year,  to 
which  navigators  have  given  the  name  of  the  S.W.  mofisoon 
(the  latter  word  being  a  corruption  of  the  Indian  name  for 
teason),  arise,  in  the  manner  just  explained,  from  the  great 
iliniinulion  of  atmospheric  pressure  over  Asia,  which 
begins  to  be  strongly  marked  with  the  great  rise  of  tem- 
perature in  April  and  May,  and  the  simultaneous  relative 
higher  pressure  over  the  equator  and  the  regions  south  of 
it.  This  diminution  of  pressure,  which  continues  as  the 
heat  increases  tUl  it  reaches  its  maximum  in  July  soon 
after  the  solstice,  is  followed  by  the  corresponding  develop- 
ment of  t'je  S.W.  monsoon;  and  as  the  barometric  pressure 
ia  gradually  restored,  and  becomes  equalised  within  the 
tropics  soon  after  the  equinox  in  October,  with  the  general 
fall  of  temperature  north  of  the  equator,  the  south-west 
winds  fall  off,  and  are  succeeded  by  a  N.E.  monsoon,  which 
is  developed  during  the  winter  months  by  the  relative 
greater  atmospheric  pressure  which  then  occurs  over  Asia, 
as  compared  to  the  equatorial  region. 
Direction,  53.  Although  the  succession  of  the  periodical  winds 
l^  "°'^''  follows  the  progress  of  the  seasons  as  just  described,  the 
changes  in  the  wind's  direction  everywhere  take  place  under 
the  operation  of  special  local  influences  which  often  dis- 
guise the  more  general  law,  and  make  it  dithcult  to  trace. 
Thus  the  S.W.  monsoon  begins  in  the  Arabian  Sea  with 
west  and  north-westerly  winds,  which  draw  round  as  the 
year  advances  to  south-west,  and  fall  back  again  in  the 
autumn  by  north-west  to  north.  In  the  Bay  of  Bengal 
the  strength  of  the  S.W.  monsoon  is  rather  from  the 
south  aud  so\ith-cast,  being  succeeded  by  north-east  winds 
after  October,  which  give  place  to  northerly  and  north- 
westerly winds  as  the  year  advances.  Among  the  islands 
of  the  Malay  Archipelago  the  force  of  the  monsoons  is 
much  interrupted,  and  the  position  of  this  region  on  the 
equator  otherwise  modifies  the  directions  of  the  prevailing 
winds.  The  southerly  summer  winds  of  the  Asiatic  seas 
between  the  equator  and  the  tropic  do  not  extend  to  the 
coasts  of  Java,  and  the  .""outh -easterly  trade  winds  are  there 
developed  in  the  usual  manner.  The  China  Sea  is  fully 
exposed  to  both  monsoons,  the  normal  directions  of  which 
nearly  coincide  with  the  centre  of  the  channel  between  the 
sontinent  of  Asia  and  the  eastern  islands. 

59.  The  south-west  monsoon  does  not  generally  extend, 
m  its  character  of  a  south-west  wind,  over  the  land.  The 
cturent  of  air  flowing  in  from  over  the  sea  is  gradually 
diverted  towards  llio  area  of  least  pressure,  and  at  the 
s-ome  time  is  diasipated  and  loses  much  of  its  original 
force.  The  winds  which  pass  northward  over  India  blow 
as  south-easterly  and  easterly  winds  over  the  north- 
«istein  part  of  the  Qangetic  plain,  and  as  south  winds  up 
ihe  Indus.  They  seem  almost  entirely  to  have  exhausted 
tiicir  northward  velocity  by  the  time  they  have  reached  the 
•aorthern  extremity  of  the  great  Indian  plain  ;  they  are 
Jot  felt  on  the  table-lands  of  Afghanistan,  and  hardly 
.-■onetrate  into  the  ranges  of  the  Himalaya,  by  which 
monntaina,  and  those  which  brarch  off  from  them  into  the 
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Malay  peninsula,  they  are  prevented  from  continuing  the* 
progress  in  the  direction  originally  imparted  to  them. 

60.  Among  the  more  remarkable  phenomena  of  the  hot 
ter  seas  of  Asia  must  be  noticed  the  revolving  storms  or 
cyclones,  which  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  hot  monthc 
in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  China  Sea,  in  which  last  they  art 
known  under  the  name  of  typhoon.  The  cyclones  of  the 
Bay  of  Bengal  appear  to  originate  over  the  Andaman  and 
Nicobar  islands,  and  are  commonly  propagated  in  a  north- 
westward direction,  striking  the  east  coast  of  the  Indian 
peninsulaat  various  points,  and  then  often  advancing  with  an 
easterly  tendency  over  the  land,  and  passing  with  extreme 
violence  across  the  delta  of  the  Ganges.  They  occur  in  all 
the  hot  months,  from  June  to  October,  and  more  rarely  in 
November,  and  appear  to  be  originated  by  adverse  currents 
from  the  north  meeting  those  of  the  S.W.  monsoon.  The 
cyclones  of  the  China  Sea  also  occur  in  the  hot  months  CUiaa 
of  the  year,  but  they  advance  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  though 
occasionally  from  E.  to  W. ;  they  originate  near  the  island 

of  Formosa,  and  extend  to  about  the  1 0th  degree  of  N.  lat. 
They  are  thus  developed  in  nearly  the  same  latitudes  and 
in  the  same  months  as  those  of  the  Indian  Sea,  though 
their  progress  is  in  a  different  direction.  In  both  cases, 
however,  the  storms  appear  to  advance  towards  the  area  of 
greatest  heat.  In  these  storms  the  wind  invariably  circu- 
lates from  N.  by  W.  through  S.  to  E. 

61.  In   the  cyclones  observed  in  the  Southern   Indian  Souther! 
Ocean  off   the  coast  of    Madagascar  the    wind  circulates  'nd''"' 
in   the   opposite    direction.     These  storms    advance  from  *^"'"' 
N.E.  to  S.W.,  with  a  tendency  to  turn  off  to  the  S.E.  as 

they  die  out  They  occur  between  the  monthsi  of  Decem- 
ber and  April,  and  between  the  10th  degree  of  S.  lat.  and 
the  southern  tropic. 

62.  In  all  these  cases  the  cyclones  occur  during  the  hot  Theii 
months  of  the  year,  when  strong  winds  are  developed  by  causes 
the  proximity  of  Lirge  heated  areas  of  land  and  relatively 

cool  areas  of  sea,  and  when  the  air,  being  highly  charged 
with  vapour,  is  liable  to  great  disturbances  of  temperature 
on  any  considerable  condensation  being  set  up.  More- 
over, they  most  frequently  happen  at  the  times  when  the 
direction  of  the  dominant  winds  is  changing,  and  when 
important  variations  of  atmospheric  pressure  are  certainly 
taking  place.  Actual  barometric  observations  have  not 
yet  been  obtained  in  sufficient  number  or  continuity  to 
establish  the  precise  conditions  under  which  these  storms 
arise,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  the 
general  views  held  regarding  them,  or  that  with  the  pro- 
gress of  knowledge  much  may  be  done  to  enable  mariners 
to  avoid  their  worst  consequences. 

63.  The   heated   body   of   air  carried  from  the  Indian  Raina  oi 
Ocean  over  Southern  Asia  by  the  S.W.  monsoon  comes  up'SW.  i& 
highly  charged  with  watery  vapour,  and  hence  in  a  condi-  ""'"'■ 
tion  to  release  a  largo  body  of  water  as  rain  upon  the  land, 
whenever  it  is   brought  into  circumstances  which  reduce 

its  temperature  in  a  notable  degree.  Such  a  reduction  of  Their 
temperature  is  brought  about  along  the  greater  part  of  the  Musea. 
coasts  of  India  and  of  the  Burmo-Siamese  peninsula  by  the 
interruption  of  the  progress  of  the  wind  current  by  con- 
tinuous ranges  of  mountains,  which  force  the  mass  of  air 
to  rise  over  them,  whereby  the  air  being  rarefied,  its  specific 
capacity  for  heat  is  increased  and  its  temperature  falls, 
with  a  corresponding  condensation  of  the  vapour  originally 
held  in  suspension. 

64.  This  explanation  of  the  principal  efficient  canae  of  (jeiierdi 
the  summer  rains  of  South  Asia  is  immediately  based  on  charactsi 
an  analysis  of  the  complicated  phenomena  actuaUy  observed, 

and  it  serves  to  account  for  many  apparent  anomalies. 
The  heaviest  falls  of  rain  occur  along  lines  of  mountain  of 
some  extent  directly  facing  the  vapour-bearing  winds,  as 
on  the  Western  Ghats  of  India  and  the  west  coast  of  the 
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Malay  peninsula.  The  same  results  are  found  along  the 
mountains  at  a  distance  from  the  sea,  the  heaviest  rainfall 
known  to  occur  anywhere  in  the  world  (not  less  than 
600  inches  in  the  year)  being  recorded  on  the  Khasiya 
range  about  100  miles  north-east  of  Calcutta,  which  pre- 
sents an  abrupt  front  to  the  progress  of  the  moist  winds 
flowing  up  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The  cessation  of  the 
rains  on  the  southern  border  of  Baluchistan,  west  of 
Kurrachee,  obriodsly  arises  from  the  projection  of  the 
south-east  coast  of  Arabia,  which  limits  the  breadth  of  the 
S.W.  monsoon  air  current  and  the  length  of  the  coastline 
directly  exposed  to  it.  The  very  small  and  irregular  rain- 
fall in  Sindh  and  along  the  Indus  is  to  be  accounted  for 
by  the  want  of  any  obstacle  in  the  path  of  the  vapour- 
bearing  winds,  wiiich,  therefore,  carry  the  uncondensed 
rain  up  to  the  Punjab,  where  it  falls  on  the  outer  ranges 
of  the  western  HJmalaya  and  of  Afghanistan. 
;'d  and  65.  Somewhat  similar  resvilts,  though  on  a  smaller  scale, 
1  breezes,  ittend  the  operation  of  the  well-known  l.ind  and  sea  breezes, 
which  are  universally  prevalent  in  hot  countries  bordering 
on  the  sea.  The  relative  greater  heating  of  the  land  than 
of  the  sea  during  the  day  disturbs  the  planes  of  atmos- 
pheric equilibrium,  and  a  dispersion  of  air  in  the  higher 
regions  from  over  the  land  leads  to  a  diminution  of  pres- 
sure there  and  an  increase  over  the  sea.  This  causes  the 
sea  breeze,  which  is  an  inflow  of  moist  air  over  the  land 
from  below;  and  where,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  this 
breeze  is  forced,  as  it  advances,  to  rise  considerably  above 
the  sea  level,  condensation  takes  place  on  the  mountain 
slopes  either  in  clouds  or  rain.  The  constant  precipitation 
of  rain  on  tropical  coasts  is  mainly  due  to  this  action, 
omal  66.  An  analogous,  though  less  well  understood,  system 

)aiitain  of  alternating  winds  is  almost  iuvariably  set  up  over  moun- 
'  tains  rising  abruptly  from  plains,  currents  blowing  from 
the  higher  ground  to  the  lower  during  the  night,  and  from 
the  lower  to  the  higher  during  the  day.  Such  winds  are 
often  combined  with  the  land  and  sea  breezes,  which  they 
tend  to  exaggerate.  The  diurnal  mountain  winds  are  very 
strongly  marked  on  the  Himalaya,  where  they  probably 
are  the  most  active  agents  in  determining  the  precipitation 
of  rain  along  the  chain — the  monsoon  currents,  as  was 
before  stated,  not  penetrating  among  the  mountains.  The 
formation  of  dense  banks  of  cloud  in  the  afternoon,  when 
the  up  wind  is  strongest,  along  the  southern  face  of  the 
snv'wy  ranges  of  the  Himalaya,  is  a  regular  daily  pheno- 
menon during  the  hotter  months  of  the  year,  and  heavy 
rain,  accompanied  by  electrical  discharges,  is  the  frequent 
result  of'such  condensation.  . 
mfall  67.  Too  little  is  known  of  the  greater  part  of  Asia  to 

admit  of  any  mora  being  said  with  reference  to  this  part 
of  the  subject,  than  to  mention  a  few  facts  bearing  ou  the 
rainfall.  At  Tiflis  the  yearly  fall  is  22  inches;  on  the 
Caspian  about  7  or  8  inches  ;  on  the  Sea  of  Aral  5  or  6 
inches.  In  South-western  Siberia  it  is  1 2  or  14  inches, 
diminishing  as  we  proceed  eastward  to  6  or  7  inches  at 
Barnaul,  and  to  5  or  6  inches  at  Urga  in  Northern  Mon- 
golia. At  Nertschinsk  in  Eastern  Siberia  it  is  about  15  to 
20  inches.  In  China  we  find  about  23  inches  to  be  the 
tall  at  Peking ;  while  at  Canton,  which  lies  nearly  on  the 
northern  tropic  and  the  region  of  the  S.W.  monsoon  is 
entered,  the  quantity  is  increased  to  78  inches.  At  Batavia 
in  Java  the  fall  is  about  78  inches  :  at  Singapore  it  is  uear'v 
100  inches.  The  quantity  increases  considerably  on  that 
part  of  the  coast  of  the  Malay  peninsula  which  is  not 
sheltered  from  the  south-west  by  Sumatra.  On  the  Tenas- 
serim  and  Burmese  coast  falls  of  more  than  200  inches  are 
registered,  and  the  quantity  is  here  nowhere  less  than  75 
or  80  inches,  which  is  about  the  average  of  the  eastern  part 
of  the  delta  of  the  Ganges,  Calcutta  standing  at  about  64 
inches.     On   the  hills  that   flank  Bengal  on  the  east  the 


fall  is  very  great.  On  the  Khasiya  hills,  at  an  elevation 
of  about  4500  feet,  the  average  of  10  years  is  more  than 
550  inches  As  much  as  150  inches  has  been  measured 
in  one  month,  and  610  inches  in  one  year.  On  the  west 
coast  of  the  Indian  peninsula  the  fall  at  the  sea  level  varies 
from  about  75  to  100  inches,  and  at  certain  elevations  on 
the  mountains  more  than  250  inches  is  commonly  regis- 
tered, with  intermediate  quantities  at  intervening  localities. 
On  the  east  coast  the  fall  is  far  less,  nowhere  rising  to  50 
inches,  and  towards  the  .southern  apex  of  the  peninsula 
being  reduced  to  25  or  30  inches.  Ceylon  shows  from  60  to 
80  inches.  As  we  recede  from  the  coast  the  fall  diminishes, 
till  it  is  reduced  to  about  25  or  30  inches  at  the  head  of 
the  Gangetic  plain.  The  tract  along  the  Indus  to  within 
60  or  80  miles  of  the  Himalaya  is  almost  rainless,  6  or  8 
inches  being  the  fall  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Punjab. 
On  the  outer  ranges  of  the  Himalaya  the  yearly  fall 
amounts  to  about  200  inches  on  the  east  in  Sikim,  and 
gradually  diminishes  on  the  west,  where  north  of  the  Pun- 
jab it  is  about  70  or  80  inches.  In  the  interior  of  the 
chain  the  rain  is  far  less,  and  the  quantity  of  precipitation 
is  so  small  in  Tibet  that  it  can  be  hardly  measured.  It  is 
to  the  greatly  reduced  fall  of  snow  on  the  northern  faces 
of  the  highest  ranges  of  the  Himalaya  that  is  to  be  attri- 
buted the  higher  level  of  the  snow-line,  a  phenomenon 
which  was  long  a  cause  of  discussion. 

68.  In  Afghanistan.  Persia,  Asia  Minor,  and  Syria,  winter  Seasons 
and  spring  appear  to  be  the  chief  seasons  of  condensation.  ^^  ""S. 
In  other  parts  of  .Asia  the  principal  part  of  the  rain  falls 
between  May  and  September,  that  is,  in  the  hottest  half  of 

the  year.  In  the  islands  under  the  equator  the  heaviest 
fall  is  between  October  and  February. 

69.  Such  are  the  climatal  conditions  of  the  principal  Bioloc\ 
regions  of  Asia,  under  which  the  plants  and  animals  that 
inhabit  them  are  at  present  distributed.     In  attempting 

to  appreciate  and  to  explain  the  very  complicated  facts  of 
distribution  it  is  essential  to  bear  in  mind  that  what  we 
find  at  the  present  time  is,  as  was  before  observed,  the 
result  of  causes  that  have  been  in  operation  from  periods  Dutribu- 
long  antecedent  to  that  in  which  the  earth  has  taken  its  •'""  "'  '^'^ 
existing  form,  and  acquired  its  existing  conditions  of  tem- 
perature, climate,  and  arrangement  of  land  and  sea  areas. 
Our  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  the  successive 
changes  which  have  affected  the  earth's -surface  took  place 
is,  however,  still  so  imperfect,  that  it  is  often  not  possible 
to  state  with  certainty  how  the  facta  of  distribution  have 
occurred,  and  much  is  yet  open  to  conjecture.  But  there 
is,  notwithstanding,  an  overwhelming  force  of  argument  to 
establish  the  conclusion,  that  the  diffusion  of  the  forms  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life  has  gone  on  for  a  vast  length  of 
time  by  natural  descent,  and  subject  to  the  action  of  ten- 
dencies to  variation ;  the  general  result  being  that  the 
forms  which  first  existed  have  been  suppressed,  and  others 
introduced  in  their  places.  This  modification  of  form  in  Ciusel 
iime  is  seen  to  have  been  commonly  accompanied  by  a  ■■hange 
corresponding  movement  or  diffusion  in  place,  governed 
no  doubt  primarily  by  the  variations  of  temperature  and 
climate  and  conditions  of  surface  which  have  accompanied 
the  movements  of  the  solid  cirust  of  the  earth,  or  may 
have  been  due  to  cyclical  change.  The  conformity  of  the 
facts  of  the  geogi-aphical  distnbution  of  life  with  this  con- 
ception is  no  longer  seriously  questioned.  The  mutual 
relations  among  the  several  branches  of  animal  and  vege- 
table life,  and  the  marked  effects  produced  on  all  organised 
creatures  by  conditions  of  climate,  are  apparent.  The 
abundance  of  certain  forms  of  animals  and  plants  in  cer- 
tain areas,  and  their  gradual  diminution  in  number  beyond 
such  areas  until  they  disappear  altogether,  is  well  known  ; 
as  also  the  ordinary  similarity  of  the  general  assemblages 
of  living  creatures  in  countries  not  far  distant  from  one 
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another,  and  having  similar  coaditions  of  climate.  In  pro- 
portion as  the  distance  between  two  areas  increases,  and 
their  mutual  accessibility  diminishes,  and  their  conditions 
of  climate  differ,  the  likeness  of  the  forms  of  life  within 
them  becomes  less,  until  the  connection  may  be  reduced 
to  what  is  due  to  common  descent  from  eztremelv  remote 
ancestors. 

70.  Turning  to  the  continent  of  Asia,  such  broadly  char- 
acterised similarities  and  differences  will  be  seen  to  be  well 
marked.  The  general  assemblage  of  animals  and  plants 
found  over  Northern  Asia  resembles  greatly  that  found  in 
the  parts  of  Europe  which  are  adjacent,  and  which  have  a 
similar  climate.  Siberia,  north  of  the  50th  parallel,  has 
a  climate  not  much  differing  from  the  similarly  situated 
portion  of  Europe,  though  the  winters  are  more  severe  and 
the  summers  hotter.  The  rainfall,  though  moderate,  is  still 
sufficient  to  maintain  the  supply  of  water  in  the  great  rivers 
that  traverse  the  country  to  the  Arctic  Sea,  and  to  support 
an  abundant  vegetation.  A  similar  affinity  exists  between 
the  life  of  the  southern  parts  of  Europe  and  that  in  the 
lone  of  Asia  extending  from  the  Mediterranean  across  to 
the  Himalaya  and  Northern  China.  This  belt,  which  em- 
platcau.  braces  Asia  Minor,  Northern  Persia,  Afghanistan,  and  the 
Himalaya,  southern  slopes  of  the  Himalaya,  from  its  elevation  has  a 
temperate  climate,  and  throughout  it  the  rainfall  is  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  a  vigorous  vegetation,  while  the  summers, 
though  hot,  and  the  winters,  though  severe,  are  not  ex- 
treme. The  plants  and  animals  along  it  are  found  to  have 
a  marked  similarity  of  character  to  those  of  South  Europe, 
with  which  region  the  zone  is  virtually  continuous 
Arabi*.  71.  The  extremely  dry  and  hot  tracts  which  constitute 

sindh.       ^  almost   unbroken  desert  from  Arabia,  through  South 
Persia  and  Baluchistan,  to  Sindh,  are  characterised  by  con- 
siderable  uniformity   in   the  types  of  life,  which   closely 
approach  to  those  of  the  neighbouring  hot  and  dry  regions 
of  Africa.     The   region   of  the   heavy  periodical   summer 
IndiA.         rains  and  high  temperature,  which  comprises  India,  the 
Indo-Chinese  peninsula,  and  Southern  China,  as  well  as 
the  western  part  of  the  Malay  Archipelag">,  is  also  marked 
by  much  similarity  in  the  plants  and  animals  throughout 
Gtntral       its  extent.     The  area  between  the  southern  border  of  Si- 
*»**•  beria  and  the  margin  of  the  temperate  alpine  zone  of  the 

Himalaya  and  North  China,  comprising  what  are  com- 
monly called  Central  Asia,  Turkistan.  Mongolia,  and  Western 
Manchuria,  is  an  almost  rainless  region,  having  winters  of 
laxtreme  severity  and  summers  of  intense  heat.  Its  ani- 
mals and  plants  have  a  special  character  suited  to  the  pe- 
pnliar  cliinatal  conditions,  more  closely  allied  to  those  of 
the  adjacent  northern  Siberian  tract  than  of  the  other 
bordering  regions.  The  south-eastern  parts  of  the  Malay 
islands  have  much  in  common  with  the  Australian  con- 
tinent, to  which  they  adjoin,  though  their  affinities  are 
.ghiedy  Indian.  North  China  and  Japan  also  have  many 
U)mi3  of  life  in  common.  Much  still  remains  to  be  done 
m  the  exploration  of  China  and  Eastern  Asia ;  but  it  is 
known  that  many  of  the  special  forms  of  this  region  ex- 
tend to  the  Himalaya,  while  others  clearly  indicate  a  con- 
nection with  North  America. 

72.  The  foregoing  brief  review  of  the  principal  territorial 

Eivisions  according  to  which  the  forms  of  life  are  distri- 
uted  in  Asia,  indicates  how  close  is  the  dependence  of  this 
distribution  on  climatal  conditions,  and  this  will  be  made 
more  apparent  by  a  somewhat  fuller  account  of  the  main 
features  of  the  flora  and  fauna. 

73.  The  flora  of  the  whole  of  Northern  Asia  is  in  essen- 
tials the  same  as  that  of  Northern  Europe,  the  differences 
being  due  rather  to  variations  of  species  than  of  genera. 
The  absence  of  the  oak  and  of  all  heaths  east  of  the  Ural 
may  be  noticed.  Pines,  larch,  birch,  are  the  principal  trees 
on  the  mountains ;  willows,  alders,  and  poplars  on  the  lower 


ground.  The  northern  limit  of  the  pine  in  Siberia  is  about 
lat.  70°. 

74.  Along  tne  warm  temperate  zone,  irom  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  the  Himalaya,  extends  a  flora  essentially  Euro- 
pean in  character.  Many  European  specie)  reach  the  central 
Himalaya,  though  few  are  known  in  its  eastern  parts.  The 
genera  common  to  the  Himalaya  and  Europe  are  much 
more  abundant,  and  extend  throughout  the  chain,  and  to 
all  elevations.  There  is  also  a  corresponding  diffusion  of 
Japanese  and  Chinese  forms  along  this  zone,  these  being 
most  numerous  in  the  eastern  Himalaya,  and"  less  frequent 
in  the  west. 

75.  The  truiy  tropical  flora  of  the  hotter  and  wetter 
regions  of  Eastern  India  is  continuous  with  that  of  the 
.Malayan  peninsula  and  islands,  and  extends  along  the  lower 
ranges  of  the  Himalaya,  gradually  becoming  less  marked, 
and  rising  to  lower  elevations  as  we  go  westward,  where 
the  rainfall  diminishes  and  the  winter  cold  increases. 

76.  The  vegetation  of  the  higher  and  therefore  coolei  Himalaj* 
and  less  rainy  ranges  of  the   Himalaya  has  greater  uni- 
formity of  character  along  the  whole  chain,  and  a  closer 
general  approach   to   European   forms   is  maintained ;  an 
increased  number  of  species  is  actually  identical,  among 

these  being  found,  at  the  greatest  elevations,  many  alpine 
plants  believed  to  be  identical  with  species  of  the  north 
Arctic  regions.  On  reaching  the  Tibetan  plateau,  with  the  Tibet 
increased  dryness  the  flora  assumes  many  fcitures  of  the 
Siberian  type.  Many  true  Siberian  species  are  found,  and 
more  Siberian  genera.  Some  of  the  Siberian  forms),  thus 
brought  into  proximity  with  the  Indian  flora,  extend  to 
the  rainy  parts  of  the  mountains,  and  even  to  the  plains  of 
upper  India.  Assemblages  of  marine  plants  form  another 
remarkable  feature  of  Tibet,  these  being  frequently  met 
with  growing  at  elevations  of  14,000  to  15,000  feet  above 
the  sea,  more  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  many  salt 
lakes  of  those  regions. 

77.  The  vegetation  of  the  hot  and  dry  region  of  the  Hot  dail 
south-west  of  the  continent  consists  largely  of  plants  which  ''^'^rt 
are  diffused  over  Africa,  Baluchistan,  and  Sindh  ;  many  of  ''='°''- 
these  extend  into  the  hotter  parts  of  India,  and  not  a  few 
common  Egyptian  plants  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  Indian 
peninsulx 

78.  The  whole  number  of  species  of  plants  indigenous  in  luaiai 
the  region  of  south-eastern  Asi,a,  which  includes  India  and  H'>r* 
the  Malayan  peninsula  and  islands,  from  about  the  Goth 

to  the  105th  meridian,  is  estimated  by  Dr  Hooker  at  from 
12,000  to  15,000.  The  principal  orders,  arranged  accord- 
ing to  their  numerical  importance,  are  as  follows  : — Legxi- 
minosce,  RuhiacecB,  Orchidecs,  Composites,  Graminetc,  Euphor- 
biaceae,  Acanthacece,  Cyperaceoe,  and  Labiatce.  But  within 
this  region  there  is  a  very  great  variation  between  the 
vegetation  of  the  more  humid  and  the  more  arid  regions, 
while  the  characteristics  of  the  flora  on  the  higher  moun- 
tain ranges  differ  wholly  from  those  of  the  plains.  In  short, 
we  have  a  somewhat  heterogeneous  assemblage  of  tropical, 
temperate,  and  alpine  plants,  as  has  been  already  briefly 
indicated,  of  which,  however,  the  tropical  are  so  far  domi- 
nant as  to  give  their  character  to  the  flora  viewed  as  a 
whole.  The  Indian  flora  contains  a  more  general  and  com- 
plete illustration  of  almost  all  the  chief  natural  families  of 
all  parts  of  the  world  than  any  other  country.  Composilce 
are  comparatively  rare  :  so  also  Graminecs  and  Cyperaceoe 
are  in  some  places  deficient,  and  Labiatre,  Leguminosae, 
and  ferns  in  others.  Eupkorbiaceix,  and  Sa-ophulariacece, 
and  Orchidece  are  universally  present,  the  last  in  specially 
large  proportions. 

79.  The  perennially  humid  regions  of  the  Malayan  penin- 
sula and  western  portion  of  the  archipelago  are  everywhere 
covered  with  dense  forest,  tendered  difficult  to  traverse  by 
the  thorny  cane,  a  palm  of  the  genus  Calamus,  which  has 
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its  greatest  development  in  this  part  of  Asia.  The  chief 
trees  belong  to  the  orders  of  Terebinthacew,  Sapindacece, 
Meliaceoe,  Clusiacece,  Bipterocarpece,  Ternstroemiaceae,  Leyu- 
minosce,  laurels,  oaks,  and  figs,  with  DllleniacerE,  Sapotaceae, 
!{.nA  nutmegs.  Bamboos  and  jjalms,  ■nnth  Pandanus  and 
Dracaena,  are  also  abundant.  A  similar  forest  flora  ex- 
tends along  the  mountains  of  eastern  India  to  the  Hima- 
laya, where  it  ascends  to  elevations  vaiying  from  6000 
to  7000  feet  on  the  east  to  3000  or  4000  feet  on  the 
west. 

80.  The  arboreous  forms  which  least  require  the  humid 
ind  equable  heat  of  the  more  truly  tropical  and  equatorial 
climates,  and  are  best  able  to  resist  the  high  temperatures 
and  excessive  drought  of  the  northern  Indian  hot  months 
from  April  to  June,  are  certain  Leguminosas,  Banhinia, 
Acacia,  Buiea,  and  Dalbergia,  Bornhax,  Shorea,  Nauclea, 
Lagerstrcemia,  and  Bignonia,  a  few  bamboos  and  palms, 
with  others  which  extend  far  beyond  the  tropic,  and  give  a 
tropical  aspect  to  the  forest  to  the  extreme  northern  border 
of  the  Indian  plain, 
lerbace-  i  81.  Of  the  herbaceous  vegetation  of  the  more  rainy 
us  fornij-  regions  may  be  noted  the  Orchidecs,  Orontiaceae,  ScitaminecE, 
with  ferns  and  other  Cryptogwns,  besides  Graminece  and 
Cyperaceae.  Among  these  some  forms,  as  among  the  trees, 
extend  much  beyond  the  tropic  and  ascend  into  the  tem- 
perate zones  on  the  mountains,  of  which  may  be  mentioned 
Begonia,  Osbeckia,  varioiis  Cyrtandracece,  Scitaminece,  and 
a  few  epiphytical  orchids. 
Ipecial  '  82.  Of  the  orders  most  largely  developed  in  South  India, 
■■iturea  and  more  sparingly  elsewhere,  jnay  be  named  Aurantiaceae, 
■  ■'-"^-  Dipterocarpece,  Balsaminece,  Ebenacece,  JasmineoB,  and  Cyr- 
tandracem;  but  of  these  few  contain  as  many  as  100  peculiar 
Indian  species.  Nepenthes  may  be  mentioned  as  a  genus 
specially  developed  in  the  Malayan  area,  and  extending 
from  New  Caledonia  to  Madagascar ;  it  is  found  as  far 
north  as  the  Khasiya  hills,  and  in  Ceylon,  but  does  not 
appear  on  the  Himalaya  or  in  the  peninsula  of  India.  The 
Balsamineae  may  be  named  as  being  rare  in  the  eastern 
region  and  very  abundant  in  the  peninsula.  A  distinct 
connection  between  the  flora  of  the  peninsula  and  Ceylon, 
and  that  of  eastern  tropical  Africa  is  observable  not  only 
in  the  great  similarity  of  many  of  the  more  truly  tropical 
forms,  and  the  identity  of  families  and  genera  found  in 
both  regions,  but  in  a  more  remarkable  manner  in  the  like- 
ness of  the  mountain  flora  of  this  part  of  Africa  to  that 
of  the  peninsula,  in  which  several  species  occur  believed 
to  be  identical  with  Abyssinian  forms.  This  connection 
is  further  established  by  the  absence  from  both  areas  of 
(leks,  conifers,  and  cycads,  which,  as  regards  the  two  first 
families,  is  a  remarkable  feature  of  the  flora  of  the  penin- 
sula and  Ceylon,  as  the  mountains  rise  to  elevations  in 
which  both  of  them  are  abundant  to  the  north  and  east. 
With  these  facts  it  has  to  be  noticed  that  many  of  the 
principal  forms  of  the  eastern  flora  are  absent  or  compara- 
tively rare  in  the  peninsula  and  Ceylon. 

83.  The  general  physiognomy  of  the  Indian  flora  is  mainly 
determined  by  the  conditions  of  humidity  of  climate.  The 
impenetrable  shady  forests  of  the  Malay  peninsula  and 
Eastern  Bengal,  of  the  west  coast  of  the  Indian  peninsula, 
and  of  Ceylon,  offer  a  strong  contrast  with  the  more  loosely- 
timbered  districts  of  the  drier  regions  of  Central  India  and 
the  North-western  Himalaya.  There  are  no  plains  covered 
with  forest  as  in  tropical  America,  the  low  lands  of  India 
being  either  highly  cultivated  and  adorned  with  planted 
wood,  or,  where  cut  off  from  rain,  nearly  complete  desert. 

84.  The  higher  mountains  rise  abruptly  from  the  plains  ; 
on  tiieir  slopes,  clothed  below  almost  exclusively  with  the 
more  tropical  forms,  a  vegetation  of  a  warm  temperate 
character,  chiefly  evergreen,  soon  begins  to  prevail,  com- 
prising Magnoliacece,  Ternstroemiaceas,  sub-tropical  Bosacece, 


rhododendron,  oak,  flex,  Symplocos,  Laurineae,  Pinut  lon^ 
folia,  with  mountain  forms  of  trn)y  tropical  orders,  palms, 
Pandanus,  Musa,  Vitit,  Vernonia,  and  many  others.  On 
the  east  the  vegetation  of  the  Himalaya  is  most  abundant 
and  varied.  The  forest  extends,  with  great  luxuriance,  to 
an  elevation  of  12,000  feet,  above  which  the  sub-alpine 
region  may  be  said  to  begin,  in  which  rhododendron  fecrub 
often  covers  the  ground  up  to  13,000  or  14,000  feet.  Only 
one  pine  is  found  below  8000  feet,  above  which  several  other 
ConiferoB  occur.  Plantains,  tree-ferns,  bamboos,  several 
Calami,  and  other  palms,  and  Pandanus,  are  abundant  at 
the  lower  levels.  Between  4000  and  8000, feet  epiphytal 
orchids  are  very  frequent,  and  reach  even  to  10,000  feet 
Vegetation  ascends  on  the  drier  and  less  snowy  mountain 
slopes  of  Tibet  to  above  18,000  feet.  On  the  west,  with 
the  drier  climate,  the  forest  is  less  luxuriant  and  dense, 
and  the  hUl  sides  and  the  valleys  better  cultivated.  The 
warm  mountain  slopes  are  covered  with  Pinxis  Itmgifolia, 
or  with  oaks  and  rhododendron,  and  the  forest  is  not  com- 
monly dense  below  8000  feet,  excepting  in  some  of  tho' 
more  secluded  valleys  at  a  low  elevation.  From  8000  to 
12,000  feet,  a  thick  forest  of  deciduous  trees  is  almost 
universal,  above  which  a  sub-alpine  region  is  reached,  and 
vegetation  as  on  the  east  continues  up  to  18,000  feet  or 
more.  The  more  tropical  forms  of  the  east,  such  as  tlie 
tree-ferns,  do  not  reach  west  of  NepauL  The  cedar  or 
Deodar  is  hardly  indigenous  east  of  the  sources  of  the 
Ganges,  and  at  about  the  same  point  the  forms  of  the 
west  begin  to  be  more  abundant,  increasing  in  number  as 
we  advance  towards  Afghanistan. 

85.  The  cultivated  plants  of  the  Indian  region'  include  t'"itiv»«* 
wheat,  barley,  rice,  and  niaue ;  vanous  millets,  Sorghum, 
Penicillaria,  Panicum,  and   Elensine ;  many   pulses,  peas, 

and  beans;  mustard  and  rape;  ginger  and  turmeric;  pepper 
and  capsicum;  several  Cucurbitacece ;  tobacco,  Stsamum, 
poppy,  Crotolaria,  and  Cannabis;  cotton,  indigo,  and  sugar; 
coffee  and  tea;  oranges,  lemons  of  many  sorts;  pomegranate, 
mango,  figs,  peaches,  vines,  and  plantains.  The  more  com- 
mon palms  are  Cocos,  Phoenix,  and  Borassus,  supplying 
cocoa-nut  and  toddy.  Indian  agriculture  combines  the 
harvests  of  the  tropical  and  temperate  zones.  North  of  the 
tropic  the  winter  cold  is  sufficient  to  admit  of  the  cultiva- 
tion of  almost  all  the  cereals  and  vegetables  of  Europe, 
wheat  being  sown  in  November  and  reaped  early  in  April. 
In  this  same  region  the  summer  heat  and  rain  provide  a 
thoroughly  tropical  climate,  in  which  rice  and  other  trspical 
cereals  are  freely  raised,  being  as  a  rule  sown  early  in  July, 
and  reaped  in  September  or  October.  In  southern  India, 
and  the  other  parts  of  Asia  and  of  the  islands  having  a 
similar  climate,  the  difi'erence  of  the  winter  and  summer 
half  years  is  not  sufficient  to  admit  of  the  proper  cultiva 
tion  of  wheat  or  barley.  The  other  cereals  may  be  seen 
occasionally,  where  artificial  irrigation  is  practised,  in  all 
stages  of  progress  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  though  the 
operations  of  agriculture  are,  as  a  general  rule,  limited  to 
the  rainy  months,  when  alone  is  the  requisite  supply  of 
water  commonly  forthcoming. 

86.  The  trees  of  India  producing  economically  useful 
timber  are  comparatively  few,  owing  to  the  want  of  dura- 
bility of  the  wood,  in  the  extremely  hot  and  moist  climate. 
The  teak,  Tectona  grandis,  supplies  the  finest  timber.  It 
is  found  in  greatest  perfection  in  the  forests  of  the  west 
coasts  of  Burmah  and  the  Indian  peninsula,  where  the  rain- 
fall is  heaviest,  growing  to  a  height  of  100  or  150  feet, 
mixed  with  other  trees  and  bamboos.  The  sdl,  Shorea 
robusta,  a  very  durable  wood,  is  most  abundant  along  the 
skirts  of  the  Himalaya  from  Assam  to  the  Punjab,  and  is 
found  in  Central  India,  to  which  the  teak  also  extends. 
The  sal  grows  to  a  large  size,  and,  is  more  gregarious  than 
the  teak.     Of  other  useful  woods  found  in  the  plains  m^ 
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be  named  the  babool,  Acacia  ;  toon,  Cediela ;  and  eissoo, 
Dalbergia.  The  only  timber  in  ordinary  use  obtained  from 
the  Himalaya  proper  is  the  Deodar,  Cfdrus,  not  distinct 
from  the  cedar  of  Lebanon.  Besides  these  are  the  sandal- 
wood, Santaium,  of  Southern  India,  and  many  sorts  of 
bamboo  found  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  chinchona 
has  recently  been  intcoduced  with  complete  success ;  and 
the  mahogany  of  America  reaches  a  large  size,  and  gives 
promise  of  being  grown  for  use  as  timber. 

87.  The  flora  of  the  rainless  region  of  South-western  Asia 
is  continuous  with  the  desert  flora  of  Northern  and  Eastern 
Africa,  and  extends  from  the  coast  of  Senegal  to  the 
meridian  of  75°  E.,  or  from  the  great  African  desert  to  the 
border  of  the  rainless  tract  along  the  Indus  and  the  southern 
parts  of  the  Punjab.  It  includes  the  peninsula  of  Arabia, 
the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  South  P'Tsia,  and  Afghani- 
stan, and  Baluchistan.  On  the  west  its  limit  is  in  the 
Cape  de  Verdo  Islands,  and  it  is  pr.rtiaUy  represented  in 
Abyssinia. 
4j«ial  88.  The  more  common  plant,  in  the  most  characteristic 

i-«tuic».  part  of  this  region  in  Southern  Arabia  are  CapparUlecf, 
Euphorhiacece,  and  a  few  Leijuminojae,  a  lieseJa  and  Dip- 
teryyium ;  palms,  Polygonacfce,  ferns,  and  other  crypto- 
gams, are  rare.  The  number  of  families  relative  to  the  area 
is  very  small,  and  the  number  of  genera  and  species  equally 
restricted,  in  very  many  cases  a  single  species  being  the 
only  representative  of  an  order.  The  aspect  of  the  vege- 
tation is  very  peculiar,  and  is  commonly  dptermined  by 
the  predominance  of  some  four  or  five  species,  the  ret 
being  cither  local  or  sparingly  scattered  over  the  area.  The 
absence  of  the  ordinary  bright  green  colours  of  vegetation 
is  another  peculiarity  of  thb  flora,  almost  all  the  plants 
having  glaucous  or  whitened  stems.  Foliage  is  reduced  to 
a  minimum,  the  moisture  of  the  plant  being  stored  up  in 
massive  or  fleshy  stems  against  the  long-continued  drought. 
Aridity  has  favoured  the  production  of  spines  as  a  defence 
from  external  attack,  sharp  thorns  arc  frequent,  and  asperi- 
ties of  various  sorts  pVedominate.  Many  species  produce 
gums  and  resins,  their  stems  being  encrusted  with  the 
exudations,  and  pungency  and  aromatic  odour  is  an.  almost 
universal  quality  of  the  plants  of  desert  regions. 
Hot  rcRion  89.  The  cultivated  plants  of  Arabia  are  much  the  same  as 
"'  f'Tsinn  those  of  Northern  India — wheat,  barley,  and  the  common 
plaiiuu.  Sorghum,  with  dates  and  lemons,  cotton  and  indigo.  To 
these  must  be  added  cofl'e*,  which  is  restricted  to  the  slopes 
of  the  western  hills.  Among  the  more  mountainous  regions 
of  the  south-western  part  of  Arabia,  known  as  Arabia  Felix, 
the  summits  of  which  riso  to' 6000  or  7000  feet,  the  rain- 
fall is  sufficient  to  develop  a  more  luxuriant  vegetation, 
and  the  valleys  have  a  flora  like  that  of  similarly  situated 
parts  of  southern  Persia,  and  the  less  elevated  parts  of 
Afghanistan  and  Baluchistan,  partaking  of  the  characters 
of  that  of  the  hotter  Mediterranean  region.  In  these  coun- 
tries aromatic  shrubs  are  abundant.  Trees  are  rare,  and 
almost  restricted  to  Pistacia,  Cfltis,  and  Dodoncea,  with 
poplars,  and  the  date  palm.  Prickly  forms  of  ^tatice  and 
Aslragcdu3  cover  the  dry  hiUs.  In  the  spring  there  is  an 
ibundant  herbaceous  vegetation,  including  many  bulbous 
plants,  with  genera,  if  not  species,  identical  with  those 
of  the  Syrian  region,  some  of  which  extend  to  the 
Himalaya. 

90.  The  flora  of  the  northern  part  of  Afghanistan  aj> 
proiimates  to  that  of  the  contiguous  western  Himalaya. 
Quercus  Hex,  the  eve, -green  oak  of  Southern  Europe,  is 
found  in  forests  as  fur  east  as  the  Sutlej,  accompanied 
with  other  European  forms.  In  the  higher  parts  of 
Afghanistan  and  Persia  B"ragin(ae  and  thistles  abound  ; 
gigantic  Vinhelliferce,  such  as  Ferula,  Galbanum,  Dorema, 
Bubon,  Pei-cidanum,  Prangos,  and  others,  also  characterise 
M>e  same  districts,  and  some  of  them  extend  into  Tibet. 


01.  Tlic  ;lora  of  Asia  Minor  and  Northern  Persia  differs 
but  little  from  that  of  the  srutheru  parts  of  Europe,  The 
mountains  are  clothed.  whCkJ  the  fall  of  rain  ia  abundant, 
with  forests  of  Quercus,  Fagut,  Ulmus,  Acer,  Cnrpinua, 
and  Coryliu,  and  varioxis  Cvnijeroe.  Of  these  the  only 
genus  that  is  not  found  on  the  Uinialaya  is  Fagu).  Fruit 
trees  of  the  plum  tribe  abound.  The  cultivated  plants  are 
those  of  Southern  Europe. 

92.  The  vegetation  of  the  Malayan  Islands  is  for  tho  most 
part  that  of  the  wetter  and  hotter  region  of  India;  but  the 
greater  uniformity  of  the  temperature  and  humidity  leads 
to  the  predominance  of  certain  tropical  forms  not  so  con- 
spicuous in  India,  while  tho  proximity  of  the  Australian 
continent  has  permitted  the  partial  ditlusion  of  Australian 
types  which  are  not  seen  in  India.  The  liquidanibar 
and  nutmeg  may  be  noticed  among  the  former ;  the  first 
is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  trees  in  Java,  on  the 
mountains  of  the  eastern  part  of  which  tho  casuarina,  one 
of  the  characteristic  forms  of  Australia,  is  also  abundant 
Rhododendrons  occur  in  Borneo  and  Sumatra,  descending 
to  the  level  of  the  sea.  On  the  mountains  of  Java  there 
appears  to  bo  no  truly  alpine  flora ;  Saxifraga  is  not  found. 
In  Borneo  some  of  the  temperate  forms  of  Australia  appear 
on  the  higher  mountains.  On  the  other  islands  similar 
characteristics  are  to  be  observed,  Australian  genera  ex- 
tending to  the  Philippines,  and  even  to  Southern  China. 

93.  The  analysis  of  the  Hong  Kong  flora  by  Mr  Bcntliam  l  biua 
indicates  tha'  about  three-fifths  of  the  species  are  common 

to  tho  Indian  region,  and  nearly  all  tho  remainder  are  eithtr 
Chinese  or  local  forms.  The  number  of  species  common  to 
Southern  China,  Japan,  and  Northern  Asia  is  small.  Tho 
cultivated  plants  of  China  are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the. 
same  as  those  of  India.  South  China,  therefore,  seems, 
botanically,  hardly  distinct  from  the  great  Indian  region, 
into  which  many  Chinese  forms  penetrate,  as  before  no- 
ticed. The  flora  of  North  China,  which  is  akin  to  that  of 
Japan,  shows  manifest  relation  to  that  of  the  neighbouring 
American  continent,  from  which  many  temperate  forma 
extend,  reaching  to  the  Himalaya,  almost  as  far  as  Kash- 
mir. Very  little  is  known  of  the  plants  of  the  interior  of 
Northern  China,  but  it  seems  probable  that  a  complete 
botanical  connection  is  established  between  it  and  the  tem- 
perate region  of  the  Himalaya. 

94.  The  vegetation  of  the  dry  region  of  Central  Asia  is  Ceutnl 
remarkable  for  the  great  relative  number  of  Chenopodiaceae,  A-sii. 
Salicomia  and  other  salt  plants  being  common  ;  Polygo- 
nacece  also  are  abundant ;  leafless  forms  being  of  frequent 
occurrence,  which  gives  tho  vegetation  a  very  remarkab'e 
aspect.  Peculiar  forms  of  Leguminosce  also  prevail,  ar.d 
these,  with  many  of  the  other  plants  of  the  southern  and 
drier  regions  of  Siberia,  or  of  the  colder  regions  of  the 
desert  tracts  of  Persia  and  Afghanistan,  extend  into  Tibet, 
where  the  extreme  drought  and  the  hot  (nearly  vertica!) 

sun  combine  to  produce  a  summer  climate  noV  greatly 
differing  from  that  of  the  plains  of  Central  Asia, 

95.  The  zoological  provinces  of  Asia  correspond  very  .^ooLOofr 
closely  with  the  botanical.     The  northern  portion  of  Asia, 

as  far  south  as  the  Himalaya,  ia  not  zoologically  distinct 
from  Europe,  and  these  two  areas,  with  the  strip  of  Africa 
north  of  the  Atlas,  constitute  the  Palsearctic  region  of 
Dr  Sclater,  whose  zoological  primary  divisions  of  the  earth 
have  met  with  the  general  approval  of  naturalists.  The 
south-eastern  portion  of  Asia,  with  the  adjacent  islands  of 
Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  and  the  Philippines,  form  his  Indian 
region.  The  extreme  south-west  part  of  the  continent 
constitutes  a  separate  zoological  district,  comprising  Arabia. 
Palestine,  and  Southern  Persia,  and  reaching,  like  the  hot 
desert  botanical  tract,  to  Baluchistan  and  Sindh  ;  it  belongs 
to  what  Dr  Sclater  calls  the  Ethiopian  region,  which  ex- 
tends  over  Africa,   south   of   the    Atlas.     The    Celebes, 
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Papua,  and  the  other  islands  east  of  Java  beyond  Wallace's 
line  (see  par.  6),  fall  within  the  Australian  region. 

A  fe^.  words  may  be  said  about  the  characteristic  ani- 
ooals  of  each  of  these  divisions. 

96.  Nearly  all  the  mammals  of  Europe  also  occur  in 
N^-rthern  Asia,  where,  however,  the  Palaearctic  fauna  is 
enriched  by  numerous  additional  species.  The  character- 
istic groups  belong  mostly  to  forms  which  are  restricted 
to  cold  and  temperate  regions.  Consequently  the  Quad- 
rumana,  or  monkeys,  are  nearly  unrepresented,  a  single 
species  occurring  in  Japan,  and  one  or  two  others  in  North- 
ern China  and  Tibet.  Insectivorous  bats  are  numer- 
ous, but  the  frugivorous  division  of  this  order  is  only 
represented  by  a  single  species  in  Japan.  Carnivora  are 
also  numerous,  particularly  the  frequenters  of  cold  climates, 
such  as  bears,  weasels,  wolves,  and  foxes.  Of  the  Insecti- 
vora  numerous  forms  of  moles,  shrews,  and  hedgehogs  pre- 
vail The  Rodents  are  also  well  represented  by  various 
squirrels,  mice,  and  hares.  Characteristic  forms  of  this 
order  in  Northern  Asia  are  the  marmots  (Arclomys)  and 
the  pikas,  or  tailless  hares  {Lagomys).  The  great  order  of 
Ungulata  is  represented  by  various  forms  of  sheep,  as 
many  as  ten  or  twelve  wild  species  of  Ovia  being  met  with 
in  the  mountain  chains  of  Asia ;  and  more  sparingly  by 
several  peculiar  forms  of  antelope,  such  as  the  saiga  (Saiga 
tatdrica),  and  the  Gazella  'gutluroia,  or  yellow  sheep. 
Coming  to  the  deer,  we  also  meet  with  characteristic  forms 
in  Northern  Asia,  especially  those  belonging  to  the  typical 
genus  Cervus.  The  rausk  deer  (Mcschus)  is  also  quite 
restricted  to  Northern  Asia,  and  is  one  of  its  most  pecu- 
liar types. 
Jirds.  97.  The  ornithology  of  Northern    Asia   is   even   more 

closely  aUied  to  that  of  Europe  than  the  mammal  fauna. 
Nearly  three-fqurths  of  the  well-known  species  of  Europe 
exteud  throughout  Siberia  into  the  islands  of  the  Japanese 
empire.     Here  again  we  have  an  absence  of  all  tropical 
forms,  and  a  great  development  of  groups  characteristic  of 
cold  and  temperate  regions.     One  of  the  most  peculiar  of 
these  is  the  genus  Phaiianus,  of  which  splendid  birds  all 
the  species  are  restricted  in  their  wild  state  to  Northern 
Asia.     The  still  more  magnificently  clad  gold  pheasants 
(ThaumaUa),  and  the  eared  pheasants  {Crossoptilon),  are 
also   confined  to    certain   distiicts   in    the   mountains   of 
North-eastern  Asia.     Amongst  the  Passeres,  such  forms  as 
the  larks,  atone  chats,  finches,  linnets,  and  grosbeaks,  are 
well  developed,  and  exhibit  many  species. 
iBdian        _    98.  The  mammal  fauna  of  the  Indian  region  of  Asia 
«Tmmrls     '^  ^^'^^   '"°''®  l^'gWy  developed  than   that  of   the  PalsB- 
arctic.       The    Quadrumana    are    represented   by   several 
peculiar  genera,  amongst  which  are  Semnopithfcus,  Eylo- 
batrs,  and  Simia.     Two  peculiar  forms  of  the  Lemurine 
group  are  also  met  with.      Both    the   insectivorous  and 
frugivorous  divisions  of   the   bats   are    well  represented. 
Amcngst  the  Insectivora  very  peculiar   forms  are  found, 
such  as  Gymnura  and  Tupaia.     The  Carnivora  are  likewise 
oumerous  ;  and  this  region  may  ba  considered  as  the  true 
home  of  the  tiger,  though  this  animal  has  wandered  far 
north  into  the   Palaearctic  division  of  Asia.     Other  charac- 
teristic Carnivora  are  civets,  various  ichneumons,  and  the 
benturong  {Arctictls).     Two  species  of  bears  are  likewise 
•restricted  to  the  Indian  region.     In  the  order  of  Rodents 
squirrels  are  very  numerous,  and  porcupines  of  two  genera 
are  met  with.      The  Indian  region    is  the   home  of  the 
Indian  elephant — one  of  the  two  sole  remaining  representa- 
tives of  the  order  Proboscidea.     Of  the  Ungulates,  four 
species  of  rhinoceros  and  one  of  tapir  are  met  with,  besides 
several  peculiar  forms  of  the  swine  family.     The  Bovids,  or 
hoOow-horned  ruminants,  are  represented  by  several  genera 
of    antelopes,   and   by  species    of   true  Sos — such   as  B. 
■  ondaicus.  B.  frontalU.  and  B.  bubalut.      Deer  are  likewise 


numerous,  and  the  peculiar  group  of  Chevrotains  (Tragultu) 
is  characteristic  of  the  Indian  region.  Finally,  this  region 
affords  us  representatives  of  the  order  Edentata,  in  the 
shape  of  several  species  of  Maiiis,  or  scaly  ant-eater. 

99.  The  assemblage  of  birds  of  the  Indian  region  is  ona 
of  the  richest  and  most  varied  in  the  world,  being  surpassed 
only  by  that  of  tropical  America.  Nearly  every  order, 
except  that  of  the  Struthiones,  or  ostriches,  is  well'repre 
sented,  and  there  are  many  peculiar  genera  not  found  elsa- 
where,  such  as  Buceros,  Uarpactes,  Lophophorus,  Euplo- 
camus,  Pavo,  and  Ceriomis.  The  Phasianidae  (exclusive 
of  true  Phasianus)  are  highly  characteristic  of  this  region, 
as  are  likewise  certain  genera  of  barbets  (Megalcma), 
parrots  (Palceomis),  and  crows  (Dendrocitta,  Urucisia,  and 
Cissa).  The  family  Eurylcumidoe  is  entirely  confined  to 
this  part  of  Asia. 

100.  The  Ethiopian  fauna  plays  but  a  subordinate  part 
in  Asia,  intruding  only  into  the  south-western  corner,  and 
occupying  the  desert  districts  of  Arabia  and  Syria,  although 
some  of  the  characteristic  species  reach  still  further  into 
Persia  and  Sindh,  and  even  into  Western  India.  The 
Uon  and  the  hunting-leopard,  which  may  be  considered  as, 
in  this  epoch  at  least,  Ethiopian  types,  extend  thus  far, 
besides  various  species  of  jerboa  and  other  deseit-loving 
forms. 

101.  In  the  birds,  the  Ethiopian  type  is  shown  by  the  Birds, 
prevalence  of  larks  and  stone  chats,  and  by  the  complete 
absence  of  the  many  peculiar  genera  of  the  Indian  region. 

102.  The  occurrence  of  mammals  of  the  Marsupial  order  .Austr»li»i 
in  the  Molucca  Islands  and  Celebes,  while  none  have  been'^S'""- 
found  in  the  adjacent  islands  of  Java  and  Borneo,  lying  on  J'^"""*'' 
the  west  of  Wallace's  line,  or  in  the  Indian  region,  shows 

that  the  margin  of  the  Australian  region  has  here  been 
reached.  The  same  conclusion  is  indicated  by  the  absence 
from  the  Moluccas  and  Celebes  of  various  other  Mammals, 
Quadrumana,  Carnivora,  Insectivora,  and  Ruminants, 
which  abound  in  the  western  part  of  the  Archipelago.  Deer 
do  not  extend  into  New  Guinea,  in  which  island  the  genus 
Sus  appears  to  have  its  eastern  limit.  A  peculiar  form  of 
baboon,  Cynopithtcus,  and  the  singular  ruminant,  Anoa, 
found  in  Celebes,  seem  to  have  no  relation  to  Asiatic 
animals,  and  rather  to  be  allied  to  those  of  Africa. 

103.  The  birds  of   these  islands  present  similar  peeu- Bmia. 
liarities.     Those  of  the  Indian  region  abruptly  disappear 

at,  and  many  Australian  forms  reach  but  do  not  pass,  the 
line  above  spoken  of.  Species  of  birds  akin  to  those  of 
Africa  also  occur  in  Celebes. 

104.  Of  the  marine  orders  of  Sirenia  and  Cetacea  the  Marine 
Dugong,    Halicore,    is    exclusively    found  in    the    Indian  raammal& 
Ocean ;  and  a  dolphin,  Platanista,  peculiar  to  the  Ganges, 
ascends  that  river  to  a  great  distance  from  the  sea. 

105.  Of   the   sea  fishes  of   Asia,  among  the  Acantho-  Se»  tsha^ 
pterygii,  or  spiny-rayed  fishes,  the  Percidce,  or  perches,  ar>» 
largely  represented ;  the  genus  Serranus,  which  has  only 

one  species  in  Europe,  is  very  numerous  in  Asia,  and  th» 
forms  are  very  large.  Other  allied  genera  are  abundant, 
and  extend  from  the  Indian  seas  to  Eastern  Africa.  The 
Squamipennes,  or  scaly-finned  fishes,  are  principally  found 
in  the  seas  of  Southern  Asia,  and  especially  near  coral 
reefs.  The  Afullidce,  or  red  mullets,  are  largely  represented 
by  genera  differing  from  those  of  Europe.  The  Polynemi, 
which  range  from  the  Atlantic  through  the  Indian  Oceac 
to  the  Pacific,  supply  animals  from  which  isinglass  is  pro- 
pared  ;  one  of  them,  the  mango-fish,  esteemed  a  great 
delicacy,  inhabits  the  seas  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal  to  Siam. 
The  ScixBnidoe  extend  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal  to  China,  but 
are  not  known  to  Llie  westward.  Horse  mackerel  are  nu- 
merous. The  Stromateidce,  or  pomfrets,  resemble  the  dory, 
a  Mediterranean  form,  and  extend  to  China  and  the  Pacific 
The  sword  fishes,  XivMldcs — tha  lancet  fishes,  Aeanthurida 
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— and  ths  scabbard  fishes,  Trichuridce,  ore  distributed 
through  the  seas  of  South  Asia.  Mackerels  of  various 
genera  abound,  as  well  as  gobies,  blennies,  and  mullets. 

106.  Among  the  Anacanthini,  the  cod  family  so  well 
known  in  Europe  shows  but  one  or  two  species  in  the  seas 
of  South  Asia,  though  the  soles  and  allied  fishes  are  numer- 
ous along  the  coasts.  Of  the  Physostomi,  the  siluroids  are 
abundant  in  the  estuaries  and  muddy  waters ;  the  habits 
of  some  of  these  fishes  are  remarkable,  such  as  that  of  the 
males  carrjang  the  ova  in  their  mouths  till  the  young  are 
hatched.  The  small  family  of  Scnpelidce  affords  the  gela- 
tinous Harpodon,  or  bumalo.  The  gar-fish  and  flying 
fishes  are  numerous,  extending  into  the  seas  of  Europe. 
The  Clupeidce,  or  herrings,  are  most  abundant ;  and  an- 
chovies, or  sardines,  are  found  in  shoals,  but  at  irregular 
and  uncertain  intervals.  The  marine  eels,  Murcenidae,  are 
more  numerous  towards  the  ifalay  Archipelago  than  in  the 
Indian  seas.  Forms  of  sea-horses  (Uippocampua),  pipe- 
fishes (Synynathus),  fife-fishes  {Sclerodermus),  and  sun-fish, 
globe-fish,  and  other  allied  forms  of  Gymnodontes,  are  not 
uncommon 

107.  Of  the  cartilaginous  fishes,  Chondropterygii,  the  tnie 
sharks  and  hammer-headed  sharks,  are  numerous.  The 
dog-fish  also  is  found,  one  species  extending  from  the 
Indian  seas  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  saw-fishec, 
Pristidce,  the  electrical  rays,  Torpedince,  and  ordinary  rays 
and  skates,  are  also  found  in  considerable  numbers. 

108.  The  fresh  waters  of  Southern  Asia  are  deficient 
■in    the  typical    forms    of   the   Acanthopierygii,    and    are 

chiefly  inhabited  by  carp,  siluroids,  simple  or  spined  eels, 
and  the  walking  and  climbing  fishes.  The  Siluridce 
attain  their  chief  development  in  tropical  regions.  Only 
one  Silurtu  is  found  in  Europe,  and  the  same  species 
extends  to  Southern  Asia  and  Africa.  The  Satmonidae 
are  entirely  absent  from  the  waters  of  Southern  Asia, 
though  they  exist  in  the  rivers  that  flow  into  the  Arctic 
Ocean  and  the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  Northern  Pacific, 
extending  perhaps  to  Formosa ;  and  trout,  though  un- 
known in  Indian  rivers,  are  found  beyond  the  watershed 
of  the  Indus,  in  the  streams  flowing  into  the  Caspian. 
The  CyprinidcB,  or  carp,  are  largely  represented  in  Southern 
Asia,  and  there  grow  to  a  size  unknown  in  Europe  ;  a 
Darbus  in  the  Tigris  has  been  taken  of  the  weight  of  300 
lb.  The  chief  development  of  this  family,  both  as  to  size 
and  number  of  forms,  is  in  the  mountain  regions  with  a 
temperate  climate  ;  the  smaller  species  are  found  in  the 
hotter  regions  and  in  the  low-lying  rivers.  Of  the  Clupeidw, 
or  herrings,  numerous  forms  occur  in  Asiatic  waters,  ascend- 
ing the  rivers  many  hundred  miles  ;  one  of  the  best  known 
of  Indian  fishes,  the  hilsa,  is  of  this  family.  The  stur- 
geons, which  abound  in  the  Black  Sea  and  Cfjpian,  and 
ascend  the  rivers  that  fall  into  them,  are  also  foiind  in 
Asiatic  Russia,  and  an  allied  form  extends  to  Southern 
China.  The  walking  or  climbing  fishes,  which  are  peculiar 
to  South-eastern  Asia  and  Africa,  are  organised  so  as  to 
be  able  to  breathe  when  out  of  the  water,  and  they  are 
thus  fitted  to  exist  under  conditions  which  would  be  fatal 
to  other  fishes,  being  suited  to  live  in  the  regions  of  periodi- 
'cal  drought  and  rain  in  which  they  are  f:und. 

103.  The  insects  of  all  Southern  Asia,  including  India 
floutli  of  the  Himalaya,  China,  Siam,  and  the  ilalayaii 
Islands,  belong  to  one  group ;  not  only  the  genera,  but 
even  the  species,  are  often  the  same  on  the  opposite  sides  of 
ths  Bay  of  Bengal.  The  connection  with  Africa  is  marked 
by  the  occurrence  of  many  genera  common  to  Africa  and 
India,  and  confined  io  those  two  regions,  and  similarities 
of  form  are  not  uncommon  there  in  cases  in  which  the 
genera  are  not  peculiar.  Of  Coleopterous  insects  known  to 
inhabit  East  Siberia,  nearly  one-third  are  found  in  Western 
E'lroDe.     The  European  forms  seem  to  extend  to  about 


the  30th  parallel  of  N.  lat.,  south  of  which  tlie  Indo- 
Malayan  types  are  met  with,  Japan  being  of  the  Europeo- 
.\siatic  group.  The  northern  forms  extend  generally  along 
the  south  coast  of  tnc  Mediterranean  up  to  the  border  of 
the  great  desert,  and  from  the  Levant  to  the  Caspian. 

110.  Of  the  domesticated  animals  of  Asia  may  first  be 
mentioned  the  elephant.  It  does  not  breed  in  captivity, 
and  is  not  found  wild  west  of  the  Jumna  river  in  Northern 
India.  The  horse  is  produced  in  the  highest  perfection  in 
Arabia,  and  the  hot  and  dry  countries  of  Western  Asia. 
Ponies  are  most  esteemed  from  the  wetter  regions  of  the 
east,  and  the  hilly  tracts.  Asses  are  abundant  in  most 
places,  and  two  wild  species  occur.  The  horned  cattle 
include  the  humped  oxen  and  buflfaloes  of  India,  and  the 
yak  of  Tibet.  A  hybrid  between  the  yak  and  Indian  cittle, 
called  zo,  is  commonly  reared  in  Tibet  and  the  Himalaya. 
Sheep  abound  in  the  more  temperate  regions,  and  goats 
are  universally  met  with  ;  both  of  these  animals  are  used 
as  beasts  of  burden  in  the  mountains  of  Tibet.  The  rein- 
deer of  Northern  Siberia  call  also  for  special  notice  ;  they 
are  used  for  the  saddle  as  well  as  for  draught. 

111.  Among  the  later  results  of  scientific  research,  the  Etuno 
demonstration  of  man's  existence  on  the  earth  at  a  period  loot. 
vastly  anterior  to  any  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge 
through  existing  records,  is  one  of  the  most  important  in 
giving  a  solid  foundation  to  the  study  of  ethnology.   '  We 

have  learned  that  man  was  the  contemporary  of  many 
extinct  animals,  at  a  time  when  the  main  outlines  of  the 
land  within  the  area  of  the  present  continent  of  Europe 
were  wholly  difTereut  from  what  they  now  are ;  and  that 
human  societies  have  been  advancing  towards  their  pro- 
sent  condition  during  a  series  of  ages  for  the  extent  of 
which  our  ordinary  conceptions  of  time  aflTord  no  adequate 
measure.  Such  facts  have  given  an  altogether  difl"erent 
direction  to  the  current  of  opinion  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  great  groups  of  mankind  have  become  distri- 
buted over  the  areas  where  they  are  now  found.  So,  too, 
the  knowledge  of  the  want  of  stability  of  forms  of  human 
speech  has  had  an  important  bearing  on  these  same  sub- 
jects; for  the  evidence  of  the  modifications  which  the  chief 
spoken  languages  have  undergone  during  the  historic  period 
shows  that  there  is  probably  no  country  in  which  the  tongue 
in  use  a  thousand  years  ago  would  now  be  intelligible, 
and  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  even  a  radical  diversity  of 
language  need  not  imply  diS"erence  of  race.  In  short,  the 
science  of  ethnology  being,  like  all  others,  built  up  on  facts 
only  to  be  obtained  by  actual  observation,  requires  that 
these  shall  be  interpreted  by  an  intelligent  and  constantly 
repeated  review  of  the  whole  series  of  available  data  as 
precise  knowledge  advances. 

112.  Asia,  including  its  outlying  islands,  has  becomt 
the  dwelling-place  of  all  the  great  families  into  which  the 
races  of  men  have  been  divided.  By  far  the  largest  area 
is  occupied  by  the  Mongolian  group.  These  have  yellow- 
brown  tkins,  black  eyes  and  hair,  flat  noses,  and  oblique 
eyes.  They  are  short  in  stature,  with  little  hair  on  the 
body  and  face.  In  general  terms  they  extend,  with  modi- 
fications of  character  probably  due  to  admixture  with  6ther 
types  and  to  varying  conditions  of  life,  over  the  vhole  o) 
Northern  Asia  as  far  south  as  the  plains  bordering  the 
Caspian  Sea,  including  Tibet  and  China,  and  also  over  the 
Indo-Mftlayan  peninsula  and  Archipelago,  excepting  Papua 
and  some  of  the  more  eastern  islands. 

113.  Next  in  numerical  importance  to  the  Mongolians  Mdnj- 
are  the  races  which  have  been  called  by  Professor  Huxley  chnit 
M"lanockroic  and  Xanthochroic.     The  former  includes  the  ^'^^'** 
dark-haired  people  of  Southern  Europe,  and  extends  over 
North  Africa,  .\sia  Minor,  Syria  to  South-western  Asia, 
and  through  Arabia  and  Persia  to  India.     The  latter  racf 
includes  the  fair-haired  people  of  Northern  Europe,  and 
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extends  oyer  nearly  the  same  area  as  the  Melanochroi,  with 
which  race  it  is  greatly  intermixed.  The  Xanthochroi  have 
fair  skins,  blue  ej'es,  and  light  hair ;  the  others  have  dark 
skins,  eyes,  and  hair,  and  are  of  a  slighter  frame.  Together 
they  constitute  what  were  once  called  the  Caucasian  races. 
The  Melanochroi  are  not  considered  by  Professor  Huxley 
to  be  one  of  the  primitive  modifications  of  mankind,  but 
rather  to  be  the  result  of  the  admixture  of  the  Xanthochroi 
with  the  Australioid  type,  next  to  be  mentioned. 

114.  The  third  group  is  that  of  the  Australioid  type. 
;Their  hair  is  dark,  generally  soft,  never  woolly.  The  eyes 
and  skin  are  dark,  the  beard  often  well  developed,  the  nose 
broad  and  fiat,  the  Hps  coarse,  and  jaws  heavy.  This  race 
is  believed  to  form  the  basis  of  the  people  of  the  Indian 
peninsula,  and  of  some  of  the  hill  tribes  of  Central  India, 
to  whom  the  name  Dravidian  has  been  given,  and  by  its 
admixture  with  the  Melanochrojc  group  to  have  given  rise 
to  the  ordinary  population  of  the  Indian  provinces.  It 
k  also  probable  that  the  Australioid  family  extends  into 
South  Arabia  and  Egypt. 

roid  115.  The  last  group,  the  Negroid,  is  represented  by  the 

races  to  which  has  been  given  the  name  of  Negrito,  from 
the  small  size  of  some  of  them.  They  are  closely  akin  to 
the  negroes  of  South  Africa,  and  possess  the  characteristic 
dark  skins,  woolly,  but  scanty  beard  and  body  hair,  broad 
3at  noses,  and  projecting  lips  of  the  African;  and  are 
diffused  over  the  Anc^man  Islands,  a  part  of  the  Malay 
peninsula,  the  Philippmes,  Papua,  and  some  of  the  neigh- 
bouring islands.  The  Negritos  appear  to^e  derived  from 
a  mixture  of  the  true  Negro  with  the  Australian  type. 

■iba-         116.  The  distribution  of  the  Mongolian  group  in  Asia 

°^  ■  offers  no  particular  difficulty.  There  is  complete  present, 
and  probably  previous  long-existing,  geographical  con- 
tinuity in  the  area  over  which  they  are  found.  There  is 
also  considerable  similarity  of  climate  and  other  conditions 
throughout  the  northern  half  of  Asia  which  they  occupy. 
The  extension  of  modified  forms  of  the  Mongolian  type 
over  the  whole  American  continent  may  be  mentioned  as  a 
remarkable  circumstance  connected  with  this  branch  of  the 
human  race. 

m.  5;  117.  The  Mongolians  of  the  northern  half  of  Asia  are 
almost  entirely  nomadic,  hunters  and  shepherds  or  herds- 
men. The  least  advanced  of  these,  but  far  the  most 
peaceful,  are  those  that  occupy  Siberia.  Further  south  the 
best  known  tribes  are  the  Mdnchus,  the  Mongob  proper, 
the  Moguls,  and  the  Turks,  all  known  under  the  name  of 
Tartars,  and  to  the  ancients  as  Scythians,  occupying  from 
east  to  west  the  zone  of  Asia  comprised  between  the  40th 
and  50th  circles  of  N.  lat  The  Turks  are  Mahometans; 
their  tribes  extend  up  the  Oxus  to  the  borders  of  Afghani- 
stan and  Persia,  and  to  the  Caspian,  and  under  the  name  of 
Kirghis  into  Russia,  and  their  language  is  spoken  over  a 
large  part  of  Western  Asia.  Their  letters  are  those  of 
Persia.  The  Manchus  and  Mongols  are  chiefly  Buddhist, 
with  letters  derived  from  the  ancient  Syriac.  The  Minchus 
are  now  said  to  be  gradually  falling  under  the  influence  of 
Chinese  civilisation,  and  to  be  losing  their  old  nomadic 
habits,  and  even  their  peculiar  language.  The  predatory 
habits  of  the  Turkish,  Mongolian,  and  Manchu  popula- 
tion of  Northern  Asia,  and  their  irruptions  into  other  parts 
of  the  continent  and  into  Europe,  have  produced  very 
remarkable  results  in  the  history  of  the  world,  to  which 
iurther  reference  will  be  made  hereafter. 

118.  The  Chinese  branch  of 'the  Mongolian  family  are 
a  thoroughly  settled  people  of  agriculturists  and  traders. 
They  are  partially  Buddhist,  and  have  a  peculiar  mono- 
syllabic, uuinflected  language,  ■with  writing  consisting  of 
symbols,  which  represent  words,  not  letters. 

119.  The  countries  lying  between  India  and  the  Mon- 
golian area  are  occupied  by  populations  chiefly  of  the  Mon- 


golian and  Chinese  type,  having  languages  fundamentally 
monosyllabic,  but  using  letters  derived  from  India,  and 
adopting  their  religion,  which  is  almost  everywhere 
Buddhist,  from  the  Indians.  Of  these  may  be  named  the 
Tibetans,  the  Burmese,  and  the  Siamese.  Cochin-China 
is  more  iiearly  Chinese  in  all  respects. 

120.  The  Malays,  who  occupy  the  peninsula  and  most 
of  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago  called  after  them,  are 
Mongols  apparently  modified  by  their  very  different  climate, 
and  by  the  maritime  life  forced  upon  them  by  the  physical 
conditions  of  the  region  they  inhabit.  As  they  are  now 
known  to  tis,  they  have  undergone  a  process  of  partial 
civilisation,  first  at  the  hands  of  the  Brahminical  Indiana, 
from  whom  they  borrowed  a  religion,  and  to  some  exten* 
literature  and  an  alphabet,  and  subsequently  from  inter 
course  with  the  Arabs,  which  has  led  to  the  adoption  o 
Mahometanism  by  most  of  them. 

121.  The  name  of  Aryan  has  been  given  to  the  races 
speaking  languages  derived  from,  or  akin  to,  the  ancient 
form  of  Sanskrit,  who  now  occupy  the  temperate  zone 
extending  from  the  Mediterranean,  across  the  highlands  of 
Asia  Minor,  Persia,  and  Afghanistan,  to  India.  The  races 
speaking  the  languages  akin  to  the  ancient  Assyrian,  which 
are  now  only  represented  by  Arabic,  have  been  called 
Semitic,  and  occupy  the  countries  south-west  of  Persia, 
including  Syria  and  Arabia,  besides  extending  into  North 
Africa.  Though  the  languages  of  these  races  are  very 
different  they  cannot  be'  regarded  as  physically  distinct, 
and  they  are  both  without  doubt  branches  of  the  Melano- 
chroi, modified  by  admixture  with  the  neighbouring  races, 
the  Mongols,  the  Australioids,  and  the  XanthochroL 

122.  The  Aryans  of  India  are  probably  the  most  settled  LaDg.i.%g» 
and  civilised  of  all  Asiatic  races.    This  type  is  found  in  its  i'"^  "'' 
purest  form  in  the  north  and  north-west,  while  the  mixed    - 
races  and  the  population  referred  to  the  Australioid  type 
predominate  in  the  peninsula  and  Southern  India.     Among 

the  lull  tribes  of  Central  India  are  some  which  appear  *-o 
have  a  Mongolian  origin,  and  to  have  come  in  from  the 
north-east,  such  as  the  Koles  and  Bhils.  The  spoken 
languages  of  Northern  India  are  very  various,  differing 
one  from  another  in  the  sort  of  degree  that  English  differs 
from  German,  though  all  are  thoroughly  Sanskritic  in  their 
vocables,  but  with  an  absence  of  Sanskrit  grammar  that 
has  given  rise  to  considerable  discussion.  The  languages 
of  the  south  are  Dravidian,  not  Sanskritic.  The  letters  of 
both  classes  of  languages,  which  also  vary  considerably, 
are  all  modifications  of  the  ancient  PiU,  and  probably 
derived  from  the  Dravidians,  not  from  the  Aryans.  They 
are  written  from  left  to  right,  exception  being  made  of  Urdii 
or  Hindustani,  the  mixed  language  of  the  Mahometan  con- 
querors of  Northern  India,  the  character  used  for  writing 
which  is  the  Persian.  From  the  River  Sutlej  and  the 
borders  of  the  Sindhian  desert,  as  far  as  Burmah  and  to 
Ceylon,  the  religion  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  of 
India  is  Hindu  or  Biahminical,  though  the  Mahometans 
are  often  numerous,  and  in  some  places  even  in  a  majqrity. 
West  of  the  Sutlej  the  population  of  Asia  may  be  said  to 
be  wholly  Mahometan,  with  the  exception  of  certain 
relatively  small  areas  in  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  where 
Christians  predominate.  The  language  of  the  Punjab  does 
not  differ  very  materially  from  that  of  Upper  India.  West 
of  the  Indus  the  dialects  approach  more  to  Persian,  which 
language  meets  Arabic  and  Turki  west  of  the  Tigris,  and 
along  the  Turkoman  desert  and  the  Caspian.  Through  tht 
whole  of  this  tract  the  letters  are  used  which  are  commot 
to  Persian,  Arabic,  and  Turkish,  written  from  right  to  left 

123.  The  presence  of  the  Negroid  type  in  isolated  Asiatic 
areas,  so  far  removed  from  the  existing  Negro  region, 
appears  to  require  for  its  explanation  the  former  extension 
of  dry  land  from  Africa  across  the  area  now  occupied  by 
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tae  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  later  disappearance  of  snch  land 
by  changes  of  level  of  the  earth's  surface.  If,  again,  the 
relation  of  the  Dra vidian  (uon- Arj'an)  population  of  Southern 
and  Central  Ii.dia  to  that  of  Australia  be  real, — and  the  re- 
lationship seems  to  be  sufliciently  established, — the  presence 
in  India  of  this  race  seeins  also  to  require  the  former  occur- 
rence of  great  alterations  in  the  distribution  of  sea  and 
land  across  the  equatorial  region  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
probably  an  alternation  or  repetition  of  movements  such  as 
our  better  knowledge  of  other  parts  of  the  earth  shows  us 
to  have  been  normal  rather  than  abnormal.  That  changes 
on  a  verj'  great  scale  have  taken  place  in  Southern  Asia  in 
the  very  latest  geological  periods  is  well  established,  and 
as  was  before  observed  (par.  44),  these  hypotheses  are 
supported  by  direct  geological  evidence,  and  corroborated 
by  the  facts  of  botanical  and  zoological  distribution. 

124.  In  looking  back  on  the  materials  at  our  com- 
mand for  ascertaining  how  the  existing  condition  of  the 
earth  and  its  inhabitants  has  been  brought  about,  we  are 
generally  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  but  frag- 
mentary and  disappointing ;  this  is  more  especially  the 
case  in  dealing  with  our  own  race.  Of  historical  records 
there  are  hardly  any  that  extend  to  seven  centuries  before 
the  Christian  era,  except  those  in  the  form  of  monuments 
and  of  fragmentary  and  obscure  inscriptions.  What  is  left 
of  mor«  remote  antiquity  is  little  more  than  Ihe  material 
\7reck  of  human  societies ;  the  living  forces  that  carried 
them  forward  have  necessarily  escaped  us,  except  as  matter 
of  conjecture. 
Prehistoric  125.  Of  prehistoric  man  little  has  yet  been  discovered  in 
'"*''.  _agja ;  but  a  sufiBcient  number  of  stone  and  bronze  imple- 

ments or  weapons  has  been  found  in  various  parts  of  India 
to  show  that  the  first  steps  of  the  human  race  in  civilisa- 
tion are  everywhere  almost  identical, 
.^ryanaand  126.  The  feeble  light  thrown  on  the  earliest  history  of 
somites.  tjjg  A.ryan  race  exhibits  it  as  a  pastoral  people  occupying 
the  valleys  and  mountains  along  the  Oxus.  In  its  proximity 
to  the  south  were  the  Semitic  races,  distributed  from  Syria 
to  the  Euphrates  and  Persia,  and  perhaps  further  east.  These 
two  races  are  seen  to  have  spread  across  Southern  Europe, 
North  Africa,  and  South-western  Asia ;  the  Aryans  sup- 
plying their  language  to  the  gicater  part  of  Europe  and  of 
the  temperate  zone  of  Asia,  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
India ;  the  Semites  giving  theirs  to  Arabia,  Syria,  and 
North  Africa.  It  is  supposed  that  the  population  of  the 
Their  nii-  area  referred  to  was  thus  distributed  by  reason  of  migra- 
gntions  tions  caused  by  pressure  from  Mongolian  tribes  on  the  north, 
such  as  is  known  to  have  arisen  since  the  historical  period. 
Possibly  the  movements  may  have  been  due  to  changes 
in  the  climate,  and  the  grr.dual  diminution  of  the  rain-fall 
(of  which  there  is  evidence),  which  might  have  rendered 
the  area  originally  occupied  by  *he  Aryans  unable  to  sup- 
port them.  But  it  may  be  regarded  as  certain  that  the 
Brahminical  race,  formerly  dominant  in  Upper  India, 
entered  that  country  from  the  north-west  as  invaders.  The 
ascertained  connecticn  of  the  languages  of  India  and  of  the 
intermediate  tract  with  the  ancient  Aryan  or  Vedic  lan- 
guage, the  fact  that  ttie  founders  of  the  Brahminical  faith 
fixed  themselves  in  or  near  the  mountains  of  Northern 
India,  the  greater  predominance  of  the  Aryan  type  in  this 
region,  the  separation  of  a  privileged  higher  from  a  servile 
lower  class  or  caste,  and  the  general  evidence  of  the  diffu- 
sion of  Indian  civilisation  from  west  to  east,  with  many 
other  circumstances,  tend  to  corroborate  such  a  riew.  Aa 
intrusion  of  Aryans  into  the  countries  originally  occu- 
pied by  the  Semites  seems  also  to  have  taken  place  in 
Iran  or  Persia.  As  the  Aryan  language  developed  into 
the  Sanskrit  in  India,  so  in  Persia  it  gave  birth  to  the 
Zendic  or  Pehlvi,  the  language  of  the  sacred  books  of  the 
Fire-worshippers;  and  as  the  Aryans  seem  to  have  borrowed 


the  Dravidian  letters  in  the  former  country,  so  they  adopted 
those  of  the  Semites,  or  ancient  Assyrians,  in  the  other. 
The  European  branch  of  the  Aryans,  the  Hellenic  races, 
likcwi.^e  appear  to  have  had  no  letters  of  their  own,  and  tc 
have  borrowed  a  Semitic  alphabet  from  the  Phoenicians. 
The  Bactrian  Aryans  used  an  archaic  quasi-Phaiiician 
alphabet  in  North  India  till  250  D.c,  about  which  tirnu 
the  Pali  letters,  on  which  the  Dovanagari  alphabet  was 
based,  are  knov.-n  to  have  been  current. 

127.  The  races  that  formerly  occupied  the  plains  •.<{ 
>resopotaniia  and  the  neighbouring  mountains — the  Baby- 
lonians and  Assyrians — are,  next  to  the  Egyptians,  those 
whoso  monuments  and  inscriptions  8upj>ly  the  earliest 
definite  records  of  mankind,  going  back  possibly  nearly 
4000  years  from  the  present  time.  These,  and  the  corre- 
sponding remains  of  the  Egyptians,  which  are  of  even 
greater  antiquity,  taking  us  back  perhaps  COOO  years  or 
more,  indicate  that  powerful  kings  then  ruled  over  these 
countries,  with  frequent  changes  in  the  boundaries  of  the 
separate  states,  under  conditions  not  very  greatly  ditTcrent 
from  those  that  continued  until  the  kingdoms  disappeared 
before  the  progress  of  Roman  or  Mahometan  power.  How 
long  these  races  mayhave  taken  to  arrive  at  the  state  of 
civilisation  in  which  they  were  as  they  first  become  known 
to  us  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  but  there  is  nothing  to 
suggest  that  their  condition  is  to  be  accounted  for  other- 
wise than  by  prolonged  gradual  tMnsformations,  such  as 
they  and  all  other  races  are  known  to  have  undergone 
in  the  time  subsequent  to  that  from  which  our  historical 
records  commence. 

128.  The  task  of  tracing  irom  these  remote  epochs  to  Gerwn 
more  recent  times  the  mutual  relations  that  have  arisen  vie» 
between  the  people  of  the  several  parts  of  Asia  and  the 
surrounding  countries,  leads  us  to  a  review  of  the  hi.st.ry 

of  the  continent,  of  which  a  very  brief  outline  will  be 
attempted.  From  this  we  shall  see  how  the  progressive 
races  of  Europe  appear  to  have  had  their  origin  in  Asia ; 
how  in  Asia  and  Egypt  were  taken  the  first  steps  in  human 
civilisation  and  learning ;  how  in  Asia  arose  all  the  forms 
of  religion  which  have  so  greatly  influenced  the  history  of 
man, — the  Vedantic,  the  Buddhist,  the  Hebrew,  and,  more 
especially,  Christianity  and  Mahometanism ;  how  the  move- 
ments of  the  population  of  Central  Asia  have  affected  the 
surrounding  regions ;  and  lastly,  how  the  condition  of 
almost  the  whole  continent  has,  from  the  earliest  ages  to 
the  present  day,  been  one  to  invite  foreign  conquest,  and 
to  lead  to  the  supremacy  of  foreign  races  over  all  its  parts. 

129.  The  earhest  event  in  Hindu  chronology  which  has  Hindu 
any  pretence  to  being  called  historical  is  the  war  of  the  dirono 
MAhAbhirat.     The  account  of  this  is  contained  in  a  poem,  ''^^J 
written  about   500  B.C.,  which  is  one   of  the  Vedas.     It 
seems  to  have  been  a  contest  between  two  branches  of  the 
house  reigning  in  Northern  India,  and  to  have  occurred 
about  1400  B.C.     The  accounts  of  antecedent  periods  are 
manifestly  mythical,  and  merely  indicate  the  probability 

of  the  gradual  progress  of  the  conquering  Brahminical  race 
from  west  to  east.  The  Vedas  are  a  collection  of  hymne 
and  heroic  poems,  containing  the  religious  doctrines  of  the 
Aryans  at  that  remote  period,  and  embodying  the  earliest 
system  of  philosophy  which  we  possess.  The  inroad  of 
Alexander  the  Great  to  the  Sutlej  (Hyphasis)  in  350  B.C. 
affords  a  landmark  in  a  very  obscure  past.  The  Greek 
colony  left  in  Bactria  survived  nearly  to  the  Christian  em 
In  550  B.C.  was  born,  in  Northern  India,  Sakya,  the  founder 
of  Buddhism.  This  was  a  development  of  the  Vedic 
theology ;  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  centuries  it  became 
dominant  in  India,  whence  it  was  carried  into  Tibet  and 
China,  and  at  length  became,  and  still  remains,  the  religion 
of  the  greater  part  of  Asia,  though  it  eventually  declined 
in  India,  and  has  now  almost  entirely  disappeared  from  the 
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country  of  its  origin.  Asoka,  one  of  the  Hindu  kings  of 
whom  memorials  exist  in  inscriptions  foand  in,  various, 
parts  of  India,  lived  when  Buddhism  was  triumphant,  in 
250  B.C.  The  subsequent  annals  consist  of  little  more 
than  lists  of  kings  of  various  dynasties  settled  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  until  we  reach  the  period  of  the 
Mahometan  conquests. 

130.  Of  the  western  parts  of  Asia  it  will  sufEcc  to 
.ay  that  abouf  GOO  B.C.  the  kingdoms  known  under  the 
names  of  Babylonia,  Assyria,  Media,  and  Persia,  began  to 
coalesce,  and  were  at  length  united  under  Cyrus,  the 
Persian,  the  "  Great  King,"  whose  territories  are  said  to 
have  extended  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Indus. 

During  this  period  the  civilisation  and  learning  of  Egypt 
and  Western  Asia  had  penetrated  into  Greece,  where  was 
developed,  from  the  branch  of  the  Aryan  race  which  occu- 
pied that  country,  the  most  extraordinarily  intellectual 
community  which  has  ever  existed.  The  successful  resist- 
we  and  ance  of  Greece  to  the  advance  of  the  Persians  probably 
1»-  prevented  the  spread  of  the  western  Asiatics  over  Europe, 
and  left  that  continent  open  to  the  evolution  of  the  far 
higher  type  of  civilisation  which  is  its  characteristic.  The 
destruction  of  the  Persian  monarchy  by  Alexander  took 
place  about  330  B.C.  After  the  Indian  expedition  and 
death  of  the  great  Greek  conqueror,  his  Asiatic  kingdom 
fell  to  pieces,  and  numerous  petty  sovereignties  were 
formed  out  of  it.  About  fifty  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  the  Romans  for  the  first  time  appeared  on  the  arena 
of  Asia,  took  possession  of  Syria,  and  soon  after  occupied 
a  large  part  of  Asia  Minor,  and  at  length  established  them- 
selves on  the  Tigris.  During  this  interval  the  more 
e.astern  part  of  the  old  Persian  kingdom,  called  by  the 
Romans  Parthia,  had  again  acquired  an  independent  exist- 
ence, and  its  monarch,  once  more  assuming  the  title  of  the 
"  Great  King,"  fruitlessly  attempted  to  drive  the  Romans 
■out  of  Asia.  In  the  year  274  a.d.  later  successes  of  the 
Romans  in  the  East  were  celebrated  by  the  famous  triumph 
of  the  Emperor  Aurelian,  in  which,  it  is  said,  ambassadors 
appeared  from  all  parts  of  Asia,  even  from  China.  The 
conflicts  between  the  Persians  and  Romans  continued  long 
after  the  division  of  the  Roman  empire,  395  A.D.,  without 
any  material  change  of  the  boundaries  of  the  contending 
parties.  The  Romans  or  Byzantines  never  advanced  beyond 
Armenia  or  the  Tigris ;  nor  could  the  Persians  permanently 
retain  possessions  to  the  west  of  those  limits,  though  once 
(620)  they  had  penetrated  to  the  walls  of  Constantinople. 

131.  While  these  conflicts  were  in  progress,  events  of 
•  an  altogether  difi"erent  character  had  arisen,  which  have 

brought  a  small  portion  of  Western  Asia  into  prominent 
notice  in  the  world's  history.  Christianity  had  its  origin 
in  Syria,  among  the  Jews,  a  tribe  of  Semitic  race,  whose 
sacred  writings  and  history  are  of  extreme  antiquity,  and 
have  been  preserved  and  are  well  known  by  reason  of  the 
special  interest  created  in  them.  The  Christian  faith 
spread  rapidly  over  Asia  Minor,  and  soon  extended  to  all 
parts  of  the  Roman  empire,  in  which  it  was  at  length 
accepted  as  the  state  religion  about  320  a.d 

132.  Among  the  efficient  agencies  of  Western  progress  no 
doubt  can  exist  that  Christianity  was  one  of  the  most  active. 
It  necessarily  happened  that  the  religion  which  established 
itself  on  the  ruins  of  the  superstitions  of  the  Old  World 
should  have  an  important  influence  on  the  new  forms  of 
society  that  arose  ;  and  as  the  Christian  faith  gradually 
became  the  dominant  and  at  length  the  only  religion  of 
Europe,  it  shared  greatly,  both  through  its  doctrines  and 
its  organisation,  in  bringing  about  the  intellectual  and 
social  advance  that  has  there  taken  place. 

133.  But  Christianity,  though  it  had  its  origin  in  Western 
Asia,  has  produced  no  such  consequences  there.  The  pro- 
gress which  it  h&d  nude  to  the  e&stw&rd  during  tho  first 


SIX  centuries  was  very  soon  after  cut  short  by  the  founding 
of  a  rival  proselytising  religion  by  Mahomet,  620  A.D., 
whose  followers  and  successors  effectually  arrested  the 
spread  of  the  Christian  faith  in  this  direction. 

134.  The  Arabs,  under  the  influence  of  the  fanatical 
preachings  of  their  prophet,  now  burst  forth  upon  the 
countries  around  them  ;  in  less  than  a  century,  730  A.D., 
they  had  possessed  themselves  of  Persia  and  Transoiiana, 
penetrated  to  the  Indus,  driven  the  Byzantine  armies  out 
of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  overcome  Egypt,  advanced  along 
Northern  Africa  to  the  Atlantic,  had  conquered  Spain,  and 
even  entered  France.  Nor  was  this  a  mere  temporary 
success.  Though  the  Arabs  were  at  once  repelled  from 
France,  the  ilahometans  held  their  ground  in  Spain  foi 
more  than  seven  centuries,  and  have  not  only  been  domi- 
nant to  the  present  day  in  all  other  parts  of  their  earliest 
conquests,  but  have  since  added  largely  to  the  area  in 
which  the  religion  of  Mahomet  has  been  adopted. 

135.  It  was  to  the  immediate    successors  of  Matiomet  Its  ii^»- 
that  our  race  is  indebted  for  the  impulse  given  to  science,  '"'^o. 
which  was  so  long  wholly  neglected  or  deliberately  con 
demned  by  Christian  authority  in  Europe.     But  although 

it  is  not  possible  to  say  that  Mahometanism  has  been  with- 
out beneficial  tendencies  or  results,  yet  the  general  history 
of  Mussalman  races  has  been  marked  by  horrible  barbari- 
ties and  utter  disregard  of  human  life.  The  annals  of 
Asiatic  kingdoms  p/esent  us,  for  the  most  part,  with  a 
succession  of  unscrupulous  tyrants,  among  whom  have 
appeared,  at  most,  two  or  three  sovereigns  under  whom 
anything  like  real  progress  towards  civilisation  was  possible. 
And,  admitting  that  rulers  of  aU  races  and  religions  have 
in  turn  exhibited  qualities  which  can  only  be  regarded 
with  reprobation,  and  that-it  is  not  easy  to  discriminate 
between  what  is  due  to  the  influence  of  race  and  what  to 
that  of  religion,  it  is  certain  that  the  Mahometan  Mongols 
to  whom  Asia  was  for  centuries  a  prey  far  outstripped,  in 
the  violation  of  the  principles  on  which  civilisation  is  based, 
all  other  communities  in  any  part  of  Europe  or  Asia 

136.  The  Arab  empire,  tmder  the  khalifs  of  Baghaaa,  Successos 
culminated  about    800   a,d.,    but   hardly  maintained   its  of  Ma 
integrity  fifty  years   more.     On   its   disruption   a   Turki  *'o™«' 
dynasty  established  itself  in  Ghazni,  from  which  sprung 
Mahmiid,  who  first  invaded  India  in  1001,  and  extended 

his  rule  to  the  Oxus  and  Persia.  His  successors  (not 
descendants)  established  the  Mahometan  kingdom  of 
Delhi  in  1200,  which  gradually  extended  over  all  Northern 
India  in  the  next  two  centuries.  After  Mahmiid's  death 
another  Turki  house,  that  of  the  Seljuks,  established  itsell 
in  Persia,  Asia  Minor,  and  Syria,  about  1050,  extended 
its  authority  to  Egypt  1170,  and  retained  its  vitality  till 
1300.  The  Crusades,  between  1100  and  1300,  set  up  a 
small  Christian  power  in  Syria,  with  which  the  Seljuk  Turks 
were  in  a  state  of  almost  constant  conflict,  the  famous 
Saladin  (Silah-u-din)  having  been  one  of  their  chiefs.  Ie 
the  wars  between  the  followers  of  the  crescent  and  the 
cross,  it  is  hard  to  say  which  party  inflicted  the  greatest 
atrocities  on  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  the  country 
around  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

137.  Two  centuries  before  the  Christian  era  the  Mon- 
golian races  of  Central  Asia  are  known  to  have  begun 
the  series  of  predatory  incursions  on  iheir  neighbours, 
which  so  long  made  them  the  terror  of  all  parts  of  the 
Old  World  less  barbarous  than  their  own.  The  most 
important  of  these  irruptions  took  place  about  1220. 
Chenghiz  Khan,  a  Mongolian  chief,  having  made  him- 
self master  of  Central  Asia,  established  his  capital  at 
Karakorum,  the  precise  site  of  which  is  doubtful.  In 
1215  he  took  possession  of  Northern  China,  and  then 
turned  westward  ;  he  overran  the  whole  of  Turkistan,  the 
coontrieu  along  the  Ozus,  Afghanistan,  and  Per^,   and^ 
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added  them  to  his  empire.  After  his  death,  in  1227,  hia 
successors,  dividing  his  kingdom  among  them,  continued 
their  advance  to  the  west.  They  swept  away  the  remains 
of  the  Arab  khalifs  of  Baghdad  in  1258,  and  overthrew 
the  Seljuks  in  Asia  Minor  in  1300;  several  of  their  expe- 
ditions for  plunder  reached  India;  and  they  spread  them- 
selves over  South-eastern  Europe,  intb  Russia,  Hungary,- 
and  Poland,  and  entered  Siberia.  During  this  interval,  as 
they  became  settled,  they  abandoned  tho  simple  deistical 
faith  of  their  fathers,  and  adopted  the  religion  of  the  races 
they  had  conquered. 

138.  In  tho  year  1370  there  rose,  above  the  ordinary 
level  of  the  successors  of  Chenghiz,  another  chief,  who 
claimed  descent  from  the  great  khan,  but  was  more  indebted 
'or  his  position  to  his  own  force  of  character.  From  an 
obscure  position  in  Samarkhand,  Tim\ir,  commonly  spoken 
of  as  Tamerlane  by  European  writers,  had  acquired  in  the 
course  of.  twenty  years  tho  sovereignty  of  Afghanistan, 
Transoxiana,  of  I'crsia  as  far  as  the  Euphrates,  and  of 
Eastern  Turkistan  to  Kishgir.  His  armies  reached  to 
Siberia,  and  he  carried  his  devastations  into  the  heart  of 
Russia,  almost  to  tho  waUs  of  Moscow.  In  tho  years 
1398-99,  excited  by  fanaticism  and  the  love  of  rapine,  he 
made  his  celebrated  march  into  India,  an  account  of  which, 
with  his  other  cxi)loits,  exists,  written  by  himself.  He 
plundered  and  burnt  Delhi,  which  city  was  surrendered 
under  a  solemn  promise  of  protection  ;  he  carried  off  in- 
numerable captives,  ravaged  the  neighbouring  country, 
and  massacred  the  Hindu  inhabitants  to  wash  out  the 
stains  of  Mussulman  blood  spilt  by  his  sword;  and  finally 
quitted  India,  leaving  anarchy,  famine,  and  pestilence 
behind  him,  having  in  four  short  months  overwhelmed 
the  provinces  of  Northern  Hindustan  by  calamities  which 
prostrated  the  kingdom  of  Delhi  for  nearly  a  century. 
From  these  ruins  the  ruthless  barbariaij  turned  to  the 
extreme  west  of  Asia,  which  he  ravagdd  with  greater 
ferocity,  if  possible,  than  India.  After  the  overthrow  of 
the  Seljuk  Turks  in  1300,  the  descendants  of  Chenghiz 
ruled  in  Asia  Minor  for  some  years.  Amid  the  dis- 
orders that  accompanied  the  successions  of  this  dynasty, 
there  started  up  another  adventurer,  Osm4n  or  Othman, 
who  established  himself  in  the  north-western  region  of  Asia 
Minor,  overlooking  the  Euiine  and  Sea  of  Marmora. 
The  descendants  of  Osman  had  already  become  important 
chiefs,  in  1360,  when  they  had  driven  the  Byzantines 
out  of  Asia  and,  under  Amurath,  established  themselves 
in  Europe  in  the  provinces  adjoining  Constantinople,  and 
had  also  extended  their  sway  eastward  to  tho  Euphrates. 
It  was  against  Bajazet,  tho  successor  of  Amurath,  that 
Timdr  turned  his  arms  (1400).  Aleppo  and  Damascus 
were  utterly  destroyed  by  him.  From  Syria,  passing  the 
plains  of  Mesopotamia,  where  it  is  said  he  erected  a 
pyramid  of  90,000  heads  on  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  he 
pursued  the  Osmanlis  into  Anatolia;  there  Bajazet  was 
defeated  and  made  prisoner.  Timiir  having  established 
his  supremacy  throughout  Western  Asia  and  made  tho 
Greek  emperor  his  tributary,  turned  back  to  Samarkhand, 
and  died  in  1405,  on  his  way  to  attack  China.  The  suc- 
cessors of  Bajazet  soon  recovered  their  hold  on  Asia  Minor 
and  Syria,  and  in  1453  took  Constantinople,  and  put  a 
final  end  to  the  Byzantine  power,  establishing  in  its  place 
the  Ottoman  empire,  extending  over  Greece,  the  Danubian 
provinces,  and  A^sia  Minor. 

1 39.  Turning  once  more  to  India,  we  find  the  kings  of 
Delhi  still  in  a  feeble  condition  in  1526,  when  BAbar, 
the  sixth  descendant  of  Timiir,  and  on  his  mother's  side  of 
the  family  of  Chenghiz  Khan,  who  had  established  him- 
self at  Cabul,  marched  upon  Delhi,  defeated  tho  king  at 
Paniput,  and  made  himself  master  of  Northern  Hindustan. 
On  this  occasion  cannon  were  first  used  in  war  in  India, 


On  his  deatli,  Cabul  with  the  Punjab  were  separated  from 
the  kingdom  of  Delhi,  and  after  some  years  of  disofder 
in  the  succession,  the  Indian  sovereignty  came  into  the 
hands  of  his  grandson  Akbar,  1566,  who  has  been 
justly  spoken  of  as  taking  a  place  among  that  rarest 
order  of  princes  whose  reigns  have  been  a  blessing  to 
mankind.  He  died  in  1605,  having  re-established  the 
Mogul  kingdom  of  Delhi  over  all  Northern  Iiidia,  from 
Candahar  to  Bengal,  and  as  far  south  as  the  Dcccan. 
He  was  remarkable  alike  for  his  learning,  his  tolerance, 
his  justice,  the  excellence  of  his  personal  character,  and 
his  administrative  capacity ;  and  it  may  truly  be  said 
that  the  foundations  of  the  present  system  of  govern- 
ment in  Northern  India  were  laid  by  this  great  man,  who 
for  the  first  time  really  consohdated  the  kingdom,  and 
established  an  organised  administration. 

140.  Akbar's  successors,  among  whom  may  be  namcii 
Shah  Jehan  as  being  but  little  less  eminent  than  h: 
grandfather,  ruled  in  India  till  1748,  extending  the;. 
power  further  south,  over  nearly  the  whole  of  tho  penin- 
sula, but  with  various  reverses  and  a  gradual  decay  of 
strength.  Tho  Mogul  dynasty  dragged  on  a  feeble  exist- 
ence, till  it  virtually  fell  before  the  Mahrattas  ;  after  this 
it  maintained  for  a  few  years  a  sovereignty  little  more 
than  nominal,  and  finally  disappeared  on  the  establishment 
of  the  British  power  in  Northern  India.  Among  the  more 
notable  incidents  in  this  interval  are  the  establishment 
of  the  Mahratta  government  in  the  Deccan  under  Sevaji 
in  1647,  and  that  of  the  Sikhs  at  Lahore  in  1708  (tho 
founders  of  the  religion  having  lived,  Nanuk  in  1419,  and 
Guni  Govind  in  1675),  and  the  third  sacking  of  Delhi  by 
Nadir  Shah,  tho  king  of  Persia,  in  1739. 

141.  Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  the  history  of 
human  societies  than  the  manner  in  which  the  ancient 
civilisation  of  India  has  maintained  itself  through  tho 
centuries  which  have  elapsed  since  the  inroads  from  the 
West  began,  the  records  of  which,  form  so  large  a  part  of 
Indian  history.  Long  before  the  tinie  to  which  the  annals 
of  any  part  of  Europe  go  back,  India  had  made  consider- 
able material  and  intellectual  progress,  and  the  fundamental 
characteristics  of  the  community  at  present  are  probably 
but  little  different  from  what  they  were  2000  or  3000 
years  ago.  The  natural  wealth  of  the  country,  its  open 
character,  and  the  smaller  energy  and  physical  force  of  its 
inhabitants,  have  made  it  a  continual  prey  to  the  moro 
warlike  nations  without,  and  constant  internal  wars  have 
completed  its  political  disorganisation,  so  that  the  remains 
of  any  truly  national  governments  have,  with  few  frag- 
mentary exceptions,  long  ceased  to  exist.  But  probably 
few  countries  that  have  been  subjected  to  such  vicissitudes 
have  changed  so  little.  The  well-being  of  the  indigcBoua 
population  has  been  preserved  in  a  remarkable  degree  by 
that  inaptitude  to  change  which  appears  to  be  inherent  in 
their  race,  and  which  suggests  the  necessity  of  the  efflux  of 
a  very  long  period  of  time  for  the  growth  of  those  customs, 
which  have  been  so  little  modified  since  they  became  fixed 
in  the  form  described  in  the  ancient  Sanskrit  writings. 

142.  The  early  history  of  China  offers  little  to  call  for  re- 
mark in  such  a  review  as  the  present.  The  date  of  the  writ- 
ings of  Confucius  is  fixed  at  550  B.C.  The  gieat  wall,  con- 
structed to  oppose  the  inroads  of  Mongols  from  the  north, 
was  a  work  of  the  HAn  dynasty  about  200  B.C.  About 
585  A.D.,  the  whole  of  China  was  united  into  one  empire, 
having  previously  been  governed  by  many  petty  chiefs. 
The  first  successful  invasion  of  the  Mongols  under  Chenghiz 
Kian  took  place  in  1234  a.d.,  and  he  retained  possession 
of  the  northern  half  of  the  empire,  handing  it  to  his  son, 
Kublai-Khan,  in  1260,  who  completed  the  conquest  of  the 
whole  country  in  1279,  and  founded  the  Mongolian  dynasty. 
In  his  reign  Marco  Polo,  the  Venetian  traveller,  visited 
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China,  haviug  traversed  the  whole  of  Asia,  and  from  him 
are  derivedi  our  first  authentic  accounts  of  those  countries. 
The  Mongolian  dynasty  fell,  from  internal  insurrection,  in 
1366  A.D.,  when  a  national  government  was  again  set  up, 
once  more  to  be  overthrown  by  an  invasion  of  the  Man- 
chus  from  the  north,  about  1643,  when  commenced  the 
Manchu  dynasty,  which  has  existed  till  the  present  time, 
and  from  the  establishment  of  which  the  political  import- 
ance of  the  Chinese  empire  began.  The  supremacy  of  the 
present  dynasty  of  China  over  Central  Asia,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring states  of  Eastern  Turkistan,  dates  apparently  from 
about  1680;  but  it  has  recently  been  thrown  off  in  the 
extreme  west  by  the  Turkish  races,  and  is  very  doubtfully 
maintained  in  other  distant  provinces,  and  has  further  been 
seriously  limited  in  late  years  by  the  advances  of  Russia 

143.  The  islands  of  Japan  have  maintained  an  indepen- 
dent position  from  remote  antiquity.  Formosa  is  half  occu- 
pied by  the  Chinese,  half  in  possession  of  independent  tribes. 
The  whole  island  has  quite  recently,  after  a  threatened 
conflict  with  Japan,  been  recognised  as  subject  to  China. 

144.  Of  the  earlier  history  of  the  Indo-Chinese  nations 
little  is  kaown.  The  kingdoms  are  politically  insigni- 
ficant, and  the  physical  peculiarities  of  the  territories  on 
which  they  are  established  make  foreign  invasion  by  land 
almost  impossible,  and  internal  communication  and  inter- 
course with  the  rest  of  the  world,  except  by  sea,  difficult. 
Similar  remarks  apply  to  the  Malay  Archipelago. 

145.  The  history  of  Asia  thus  far  is  the  record  of 
events  brought  about  by  the  conflict  of  forces  almost  wholly 
developed  within  the  continent  itself.  But  external  in- 
fluences came  into  operation  by  which  an  altogether  new 
set  of  conditions  was  created,  leading  to  consequences 
among  the  most  remarkable  of  any  in  the  world's  history. 
The  germs  of  civilisation,  which  had  their  origin  in  Western 
Asia  and  Egypt,  were  thence  carried  by  the  Greeks  into 
Europe.  In  Asia  arose  the  first  systems  of  religion  and 
conceptions  of  philosophy,  which  have  given  scope  and 
food  to  man's  intellectual  development ;  and  in  it  were 
vaken  the  first  steps  in  the  formation  of  the  sciences  of 
observation.  But  it  is  to  Greeks,  instructed  in  Asiatic 
learning,  that  the  world  is  indebted  for  its  further  advances. 
And  as  Asia  no  more  contributed  to  this  movement  which 
she  had  started,  so  she  had  but  little  share  in  its  results, 
or  in  the  benefits  it  conferred  on  mankind.  Her  history 
presents  an  unceasing  repetition  of  barbaric  invasions, 
instigated  by  the  love  of  plunder,  which  swept,  wave  after 
wave,  over  the  most  fertile  and  populous  provinces  where 
civilisation  and  wealth  had  begun  to  appear,  and  left  ruin 
and  demoralisation  in  their  departing  track.  It  may  well 
be  doubted  whether  Asia,  speaking  generally,  had  made 
any  permanent  advance  in  the  arts  of  civilisation  since  the 
disruption  of  the  Roman  empire,  until  those  events  occurred 
which  have  brought  her  tmder  the  immediate  influence  of 
*.he  powers  of  the  West,  and  which  may  prove  to  have 
given  the  whole  continent  a  lasting  impulse  towards  pro- 
gress. These  events  are  the  establishment,  little  more 
'than  a  century  ago,  of  British  supremacy  in  the  south,  and 
still  later  of  that  of  Russia  in  the  north. 

146.  The  extension  of  Russian  authority  into  Northern 
Asia  beg.in  about  the  year  1700,  and  by  the  end  of  the 

■century  Russian  settlements  extended  across  Siberia  toKam- 
thatka.  The  advance  of  this  power  on  the  west  of  Asia 
nto  the  borders  of  Turkey,  Persia,  and  Turkistan,  and  on 
he  east  into  the  outlj-ing  provinces  of  China,  is  of  much 
later  date,  and  must  be  regarded  as  a  natural  and  necessary 
consequence  of  the  position  of  a  powerful  and  civilised 
state  brought  into  contact  with  barbarous  neighbours. 

147.  The  first  introduction  and  subsequent  jrowth  of 
European  power  and  influence  in  Eastern  and  Southern 
Asia  have  been  almost  wholly  the  result  of  maritime  dis- 


covery and  enterprise.  Under  the  stimulus  of  expected 
commercial  gain,  and  guided  by  the  intelligence  of  mariners 
who,  like  Columbus,  were  acquainted  with  the  astronomical 
teachings  of  the  Arabs,  and  who,  in  defiance  of  the  Chris- 
tian church,  believed  in  the  sphericity  of  the  earth,  the 
first  of  a  great  series  of  voyages  of  discovery  was  iinder- 
taken,  which  in  1492  gave  to  Europe  its  knowledge 
of  America.  A  few  years  later  the  discovery  of  the  pas- 
sage round  the  Cape  of  Good  Uope  by  Vasco  di  Gama, 
in  1498,  opened  out  Asia  to  the  commercial  enterpri  e 
of  the  maritime  nations  of  Europe.  The  trade  with  tLj 
East,  which  had  hitherto  found  a  route  overland  along 
the  Black  Sea  and  Caspian,  or  up  the  Red  Sea  by  Egypt, 
or  by  the  Persian  Gulf  to  Syria,  and  had  been  seriously 
affected  by  the  irruptions  of  the  Mongols,  had  been  centred 
with  the  merchants  of  Genoa  and  Venice.  The  opening 
of  the  sea  route  destroyed  the  monopoly  previously  estab- 
lished by  the  Italians,  and  the  Portuguese  naturally  were 
the  first  to  benefit  by  their  discovery.  The  other  maritime 
nations  soon  followed  in  their  track.  A  new  impetus  was 
thus  given  to  intercourse  with  Asia,  which  in  a  short  time 
altogether  changed  the  current  of  events  in  that  continent. 

148.  The  Portuguese  landed  on   the  Malabar  coast  of  Progres* 
Hindostan  in  1498,  and  speedily  made  themselves  masters  of  Portt- 
of  the  Indian  Ocean,  which  they  swept  with  their  fleets  P""-**- 
from  Arabia  to  China.     They  took  Ormuz  and  Aden,  be- 
came supreme  on  the  Malabar  and  Coromandel  coasts,  in 
Ceylon  and  the  Malayan  islands,  and  established  powerful 
settlements  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges.    They  first  reached 
China  in   1516,  and  were   permitted    to    establish    about 
twenty  years  later  a  factory  at  Macao,  which  they  still 
maintain.     From  that  time  the  intercourse  between  China 

and  Europe  by  sea  has  been  regularly  and  gradually  ex- 
tended. The  power  of  the  Portuguese  in  India,  after  last- 
ing nearly  a  century,  fell  into  insignificance,  partly  by  the 
arms  of  the  Mahometans,  partly  by  the  efforts- of  the  Dutch 
and  English — to  which  latter  nation  they  ceded  the  island 
of  Bombay  in  1661,  on  the  treaty  of  marriage  of  Charles 
the  Second. 

149.  The  Dutch,  the  Danes,  the  Spaniards,  the  French,oiiuT 
and  the  British,  all  acquired  in  a  similar  manner,  and  (ei->""i"''8- 
cepting  the  Danes)  still  retain  settlements  of  various  de- 
grees of  importance  in  India,  the  Malay  peninsula  and 
Archipelago,  and  China,  of  which  those  of  the  British  in 
India,  Ceylon,  and  China,  of  the  Dutch  in  Java  and  the 
neighbouring  islands,  of  the  French  in  Camboja,  anJ  the 
Spaniards  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  alone  call  for  mention. 

The  celebrated  Jesuit  missionaries,  who  were  long  the 
only  authorities  on  China,  first  reached  Canton  in  1579, 
though  Christian  teachers  had  penetrated  into  the  country 
several  centuries  before,  even,  it  is  said,  as  early  as  635 
A.D.,  and  churches  were  built  and  converts  made  in  1274, 
as  reported  by  Marco  Polo.  The  Jesuits,  from  their 
superior  knowledge,  soon  made  themselves  a  powerful  body 
in  the  state,  and  their  influence  was  great  till  about  1700, 
after  which,  owing  at  first  apparently  to  conflicts  regarding 
the  limits  of  the  Pope's  jurisdiction  over  Chinese,  they 
lost  favour,  and  eventually  were  subjected  to  positive  per- 
secution. They  have  never  regained  their  former  authority. 
The  later  intercourse  of  Europeans  with  China  has  intro- 
duced some  of  the  forms  of  Western  progress,  and  opened 
the  empire  to  commerce. 

150.  The  history  of  the  British  settlements  in  India 
calls  for  more  detailed  notice.  The  English  East  India 
Company  was  founded  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Ehzabeth, 
in  1599,  with  a  purely  commeicial  aim.  For  150  years 
the  Company  confined  itself  to  extending  its  trade,  but  the 
diflScuIties  of  protecting  the  operations  of  commerce  in  the 
midst  of  such  anarchy  as  prevailed  in  the  provinces  in 
which  their  settlements  were,  at  length  forced  them  to  arm 
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in  defence  of  their  factories.  The  example  and  rivalry  of 
a  powerful  foe,  the  French  East  India  Company,  first  led 
them  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  political  intrigues  of 
the  numerous  native  chiefs,  and  from  this,  step  by  step,  a 
simple  body  of  traders  has  been  transformed  into  a  recog- 
nised branch  of  the  British  Govarnment,  exercising  supreme 
authority  over  the  whole  of  India  from  the  Indus  to  the 
Malay  peninsula. 

151.  The  French  Company,  established  in  1664,  had 
existed  side  by  side  with  that  of  the  English,  in  complete 
harmony  for  70  or  80  years,  though  the  two  nations  had 
been  repeatedly  at  war  in  Europe.  But  in  1744  the  war  which 
then  broke'  out  was  carried  into  India  by  the  French,  with 
consequences  which  the  most  far-soeing  could  not  have 
predicted.  The  French  governor  of  Pondicherry,  Dupleix, 
a  man  of  genius  and  ambition,  formed  the  project  of  found- 
ing a  French  empire  in  the  Deccan,  a  pr9Ject  which,  under 
the  efforts  of  a  succession  of  able  men,  at  one  time  seemed 
about  to  be  realised.  But  after  a  struggle  of  fifteen  years, 
during  which  both  sides  formed  alliances  among  the  more 
powerful  native  states,  the  English  finally  defeated  the 
French  in  1760,  and  destroyed  their  settlements.  Two 
years  later,  on  the  restoration  of  peace,  the  French  were 
permitted  to  re-occupy  their  former  factories.  But  the 
opportunity  of  taking  a  place  as  the  paramovmt  political 
power  in  India  was  gone,  nor  were  tlieir  Liter  efforts,  which 
were  continued  till  1802,  more  successful 

152.  X)a  the  other  hand,  the  English  Company,  with  the 
military  aptitudes  and,  experience  developed  among  its 
servants  in  these  contests,  was  brought  more  and  more  into 
contact  with  the  many  self -constituted  chiefs  who  with  more 


or  less  pretence  of  a  nominal  nllegianc?  to  the  puppet  em- 
peror of  Delhi,  had  carved   out  for  themselves   kingdoms 
from  the  ruins  of  the  Mogul  empire,  and  subjected  all  parts 
of  India  to  rapine  and  violence.     The  results  of  the  con- 
flicts that  ensued  were  to  add  fresh  strength  to  the  Com 
pany.     The  battle  of  Plassy,  in  1757,  gained  by  the  British 
under  the  celebrated  Clive  over  the  viceroy  of  Moorshe- 
dabad,  m.ido  them  masters  of  Bengal  and  its  dependencies. 
From  that  date  the  history  of  the  Company  is  a  record  of 
the  gradual  subjugation  of  all  their  opponents.     The  Delhi 
sovereignty  had  already  entirely  fallen  to  pieces,  and  th' 
British  became  by  the  force  of  events  the  paramount  powi 
in  India,  and  on   them  have  devolved  all  the  duties  at 
responsibilities  of  that  position. 

153.  From  the  commencement  of  the  present  century  Chiir»/t. 
the  main  scope  of  the  action  of  the  Ea.st  India  Company  of  goiir, 
was  the  introduction  of  order  and  good  government  into  '"s"' 
the  countries  that  had  fallen  under  its  rule  ;  and  since  the 
final  destruction  of  the  predatory  armies  of  the  Pindarees 
in  1817-18,  India  has  enjoyed,  with  few  and  short  excep- 
tions, a  condition  of  internal  peace  such  as  had  never  been 
approached  in  any  part  of  its  previous  history.  Under 
such  circumstances  the  wealth  of  the  country  has  enor- 
mously increased,  and  the  progress  of  civilisation  in  all  its 
branches  has  been  great  and  continued  ;  and  it  may  be 
truly  affirmed  that  nowhere  has  there  been  established  by 
any  race  of  foreigners  a  rule  more  beneficent  and  unselfish, 
or  better  designed  to  advance  the  best  interests  of  the 
subject  population,  than  that  which  has  now  existed  under 
Great  Britain  for  upwards  of  a  century  over  a  large  part  of 
Southern  Ajsia.  (b.  s.) 
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ASIA  iriNOR  is  t'ne  name  commonly  given  by  geo- 
graphers to  the  portion  of  Western  Asia  which  pro- 
jects from  the  main  mass  of  the  continent  towards  the 
west,  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  eastern  basin  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  which  at  its  north-western  extremity 
approaches  so  closely  to  Europe  as  to  be  separated  from  it 
only  by  the  two  narrow  straits  of  the  Bosphorus  and  the 
DardaneUes.  It  is  situated  between  36°  and  42°  of  N. 
lat.,  and  between  26°  and  40°  of  E.  long.,  and  is  about 
equal  in  superficial  extent  to  France,  while  it  is  but  little 
inferior  to  the  peninsula  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  with  which 
it  offers  some  striking  analogies.  But  while  its  boundaries 
on  three  sides — the  Black  Sea  on  the  N.,  the  .^Egean  Sea 
or  Archipelago  on  the  W.,  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the 
S. — are  clearly  defined  by  nature,  its  eastern  boundary  is 
wholly  arbitrary  and  uncertain.  The  ranges  of  mountains 
which  extend  from  the  Gulf  of  Scanderoon,  at  the  north- 
eastern extremity  of  the  Mediterranean,  across  to  the  Black 
Sea  near  Trebizond,  are  so  far  from  forming  a  continuous 
range  like  the  Pyrenees,  that  they  are  broken  into  a  number 
of  irregular  groups  and  masses,  some  of  which  may  be 
regarded  as  contLa nations  of  the  Taurus  on  the  south, 
while  others  are  connected  with  the  highlands  and  moun- 
tain ranges  of  Armenia  on  the  north ;  and  the  great  river 
Euphrates  forces  its  way  throilgh  the  central  mass  of  moun- 
tains, nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  general  direction  of  the 
chain.  Hence  it  is  impossible  to  separate  Asia  Minor  on 
this  side  from  the  adjoining  regions  of  Armenia  and  Meso- 
potamia by  any  real  or  physical  boundary,  and  for  this  very 
reason  the  political  limits  have  in  all  ages  been  very  vague 
and  fluctuating.  For  the  purpose  of  geographical  descrip- 
tion it  may  suffice  to  take  a  line  roughly  drawn  along  the 
mountain  ranges  from  the  Gulf  of  Scanderoon  or  Issus  to 
the  Euphrates,  between  Samosata  and  Malatiyeh,  thence  to 
follow  the  line  of  that  river  to  the  point  near  Erzinjan 
where  it  first  turns  to  the  south,  and  thence  to  draw  an 
imaginary  line  to  the  Black  Sea,  a  little  to  the  eastward  of 
Trebizond.  The  tract  extending  along  the  coast  eastwards 
from  the  latter  city  to  Batomn,  though  included  within  the 
limits  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  belongs  in  a  geographical  sense  to 
Armenia  rather  than  to  Asia  Minor.  But  whatever  line  of 
demarcation  be  assumed,  it  must  be  carefully  borne  in  mind 
that  it  does  not  correspond  to  any  natural  boundary. 

The  term  Asia  Minor,  notwithstanding  its  ancient  form, 
ia  of  comparatively  modem  introduction,  and  was  unknown 
to  the  principal  Greek  and  Roman  geographers.  Orosius, 
T7ho  wrote  early  in  the  5  th  century,  was  the  first  writer 
who  employs  the  term  in  this  sense,  and  he  introduces  it  in 
a  manner  that  shows  it  was  not  yet  in  general  use.  The 
name  of  Asia  was,  indeed,  specially  applied  from  a  much' 
earlier  period  by  the  Romans  to  the  province  which  they 
constituted  out  of  the  Greek  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  and 
which  was  extended  by  subsequent  additions  till  it  com- 
prised a  large  portion  of  the  peninsula,  but  it  was  never  at 
any  time  coextensive  with  the  geographical  region  we  are 
considering,  nor  do  we  find  the  distinctive  epithet  of  Minor 
applied  to  it  before  the  time  of  Orosius. 

The  name  of  Anatolia,  which  is  not  unfrequently  used 
by  modem  geographers  as  synonymous  with  Asia  Minor, 
is  obviously  a  Greek  term  derived  from  dyaroXij,  the 
sunrise,  and  thus  corresponding  exactly  to  the  modern 
term  of  "  the  Levant."  It  appears  to  have  first  come  into 
use  under  the  Byzantine  empire,  and  is  first  found  in  the 
works  of  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus  in  the  10th  century. 
It  has  been  retained  in  general  usage  by  the  Turks,  but  ia 
employed  very  irregularly,  being  sometimes  applied  in  an 


administrative  sense  only  to  the  portion  of  the  peninsuLi 
westward  of  the  Halys,  at  other  times  extended  even  be- 
yond the  limits  which  we  have  assigned  to  Asia  Minor. 
The  use  of  the  latter  appellation  is  therefore  decidedly  pre- 
ferable as  a  geographical  term. 

The  territory  compiised  within  the  limits  above  proposed 
is  about  650  English  mUes  in  length,  from  JIalatiyeh  on  the 
Euphrates  to  the  promontory  opposite  the  Island  of  Scio ; 
but  if  the  line  be  drawn  from  Cape  Sigeum,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Dardanelles,  to  the  boundary  beyond  Trebizond,  the 
distance  amounts  to  more  than  720  miles.  Its  greatest 
breadth  from  Cape  Anamur  (Auemuriam)  on  the  south 
coast,  to  Cape  Kerembeh  (Carambis)  on  the  north,  is  just 
about  6°  of  latitude,  or  420  English  miles ;  but  a  line  drawn 
from  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Scanderoon  to  the  nearest 
point  of  the  Black  Sea  (at  Ordu)  does  not  exceed  300  miles. 
This  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  the  isthmus  by  which 
the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor  is  joined  to  the  main  continent. 
But  very  erroneous  notions  prevaQed  in  ancient  times,  and 
even  down  to  a  comparatively  recent  date,  with  regard  to 
the  width  from  sea  to  sea,  so  that  the  peninsular  character 
of  the  region  to  the  west  of  it  was  greatly  exaggerated. 
Herodotus  stated  that  it  was  only  five  days'  jourriey  for  an 
active  man  from  the  east  of  Cilicia  to  Sinope  on  the  Euxine; 
other  authors  extended  this  to  seven  days  ;  and  Pliny  gives 
the  distance  from  Amisus  to  the  Gulf  of  Issus  at  only  200 
Roman  miles  (about  185  English  mOes).  Even  in  the  last 
century  the  great  geographer  D'Anville  diminished  the  width 
of  the  isthmus  between  the  two  seas  by  a  whole  degr«e.  or 
about  70  English  miles. 

Asia  Minor,  therefore,  can  only  be  termed  a  peninsula 
in  the  same  vague  and  general  sense  in  which  that  expres- 
sion is  applied  to  the  peninsula  of  Spain  and  Portugal  It 
has  been  already  observed  that  there  are  several  points  of 
analogy  between  the  two,  not  only  from  their  forming  re- 
spectively the  westernmost  portions  of  the  two  continents  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  occupying  much  the  same  position  in 
latitude,  but  still  more  in  regard  to  their  general  conformation 
and  structure.  In  both  cases  the  interior  of  the  country 
is  occupied  by  a  vast  table-land,  which  forms,  as  it  were, 
the  nucleus  of  the  whole,  while  ranges  of  mountains  border 
this  elevated  tract  on  all  sides,  and  these  again  are  separated 
from  the  sea  by  valleys  or  plains  at  a  low  level,  which  are 
in  many  cases  regions  of  surpassing  fertility.  The  central 
plateau  of  Asia  Minor  is,  however,  more  extensive  than  that 
of  the  Spanish  peninsula,  and  occupies  a  much  greater  por- 
tion of  the  whole  country.  Beginning  on  the  east  with 
Cappadocia,  the  whole  of  which  extensive  province  is  more 
than  3000  feet  above  the  sea,  it  is  continued  to  the  foot  of 
Mount  Taurus,  by  the  high  table-lands  of  Lycaonia  and 
Isauria,  the  former  of  which  is  even  superior  in  elevation  to 
Cappadocia ;  while  to  the  north  of  these  two  districts  it 
comprises  the  whole  of  Galatia,  and  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  Phrygia,  together  with  portions  of  the  adjoining  provinces 
of  Mysia  and  Bithynia.  No  part  of  this  extensive  region 
is  situated  less  than  2000  feet  above  the  sea,  except  where 
it  is  occasionaDy  cut  into  by  deep  valleys  on  its  northern 
or  western  borders. 

A  tract  of  such  great  extent  naturally  presents  great 
diversity  of  surface,  and  is  not  only  varied  by  extensive 
undulations,  and  occasionally  by  deep  valleys,  but  is  traversed 
in  different  directions  by  numerous  ranges  of  mountains, 
some  of  them  rising  to  a  considerable  altitude  above  the 
ordinary  level  of  the  surrounding  plains.  These  ranges 
separate  the  different  portions  of  the  great  central  plateau 
from  one  another,  and  thus  divide  them  into  several  basins, 
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the  waters  of  which  have  no  direct  communication  with 
each  other.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  the 
■physical  geography  of  the  interior  is  the  fact,  that  one  of 
the  basins  thus  parted  off  from  the  rest,  extending  nearly 
250  miles  in  length  and  150  in  breadth,  from  the  sources 
of  the  Sangarius  and  Halys  on  the  north  to  the  great  chain 
of  Mount  Taurus,  has  no  communication  with  the  sea, — the 
streams  by  which  it  is  watered  having  no  outlet,  and  con- 
sequently forming  a  chain  of  lakes  extending  from  near 
Synnada  in  Phrygia  through  the  whole  of  Lycaonia,  to 
beyond  Tyana  in  Cappadocia.  The  most  considerable  of 
these  lakes  is  that  called,  by  Strabo,  Tatta,  and  by  the  Turks, 
Tuzlah,  or  the  Salt  Pan, — an  epithet  well  deserved  from 
its  extreme  saltness,  which  exceeds  even  that  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  It  is  about  45  miles  in  length  by  18  in  breadth,  but 
varies  mu-^h  with  the  season,  being  very  shallow,  so  that 
a  considerable  portion  of  its  surface  is  dry  in  summer  and 
covered  with  incrustations  of  salt. 

North  of  the  region  of  these  lakes  lies  a  dry  and  naked 
tract,  consisting  principally  of  undulating  downs,  traversed 
by  the  branches  and  tributaries  of  the  Sangarius  and  Halys, 
but  otherwise  scantily  supplied  with  water,  and  almost 
wholly  destitute  of  trees.  A  portion  of  this  region  was  in 
ancient  times  specially  designated  as  Axylus,  or  the  wood- 
less ;  but  the  same  epithet  might  with  almost  equal  pro- 
priety be  applied  to  the  whole  tract  extending  from 
Dorylaeum  and  Cotiaeum,  through  the  north  of  Phrygia 
and  Galatia,  to  the  confines  of  Pontus  and  Cappadocia,  a 
distance  of  nearly  300  miles.  These  vast  treeless  downs 
afford  pasturage  at  the  present  3ay,  as  they  did  in  the  time 
of  Strabo,  to  numerous  flocks  of  sheep,  but  they  are  for  the 
most  part  uncultivated,  and  in  many  places  utterly  barren 
and  desolate.  The  few  towns  that  are  found  within  their 
limits  are,  however,  sometimes  surrounded  by  luxuriant 
gardens  and  fruit-trees  in  great  variety. 

Mountains. — The  orography  of  Asia  Minor  is  extremely 
..■  jmpbcated,  and  is  still  but  imperfectly  known,  though  the 
researches  of  recent  travellers,  especially  of  Hamilton  and 
Tchihatcheff,  have  of  late  years  thrown  much  light  on  the 
subject  But  very  few  of  the  highest  ranges  have  as  yet 
been  accurately  measured,  and  the  barometrical  determina- 
tions of  the  altitudes  of  numerous  points  in  the  interior, 
which  have  been  made  by  Hamilton,  Ainsworth,  and 
Tchihatcheff,  often  differ  so  much  from  one  another,  as  to 
render  it  doubtful  how  far  we  can  place  reliance  upon  them. 
At  the  same  time,  we  are  now  able,  in  a  general  way,  to 
describe  and  distinguish  the  more  important  mountain 
ranges  of  the  peninsula — a  task  for  which  there  existed  no 
sufficient  materials  down  to  a  late  period. 

By  far  the  most  important  of  these  mountain  ranges, 
and  that  which  constitutes  one  of  the  leading  geographical 
features  of  Asia  Minor,  is  the  great  chain  known  to  modern 
as  well  as  ancient  geographers  by  the  appellation  of  Mount 
Taurus.  Beginning  at  the  south-western  extremity  of  the 
peninsula,  in  the  province  of  Lycia,  it  extends  in  a  direc- 
tion nearly  parallel  with  the  south  coast  as  far  as  the  south- 
eastern angle  at  the  confines  of  Cilicia  with  Syria, — a 
distance,  as  measured  on  the  map,  of  more  than  7°  of 
longitude,  or  above  400  English  miles.  Throughout  this 
extent  it  forms  a  continuous  range  of  very  considerable 
elevation,  constituting  a  complete  natural  barrier  between 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  great  upland  plains  of  the 
mterior;  while  in  some  parts,  as  in  Lycia  and  the  western 
portions  of  Cilicia,  it  sends  down  numerous  arms  and 
branches  quite  to  the  sea-shore  :  in  others,  on  the  contrary, 
leaving  a  broad  strip  of  alluvial  plain  between  the  foot  of 
the  mountains  and  the  sea.  Its  positive  elevation  ia  very 
i-nperfectly  known,  none  of  the  summits  of  the  great  cen- 
tral range  having  as  yet  been  measured  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy,  and  the  numbers  given  in  the  best  maps  resting 


only  on  the  more  or  less  vagne  estimates  of  different  travel- 
lers. It  is  probable,  however,  that  throughout  the  greatei 
part  of  its  extent  the  summits  of  the  main  range  attain  to 
an  elevation  of  from  7000  to  8000  feet,  while  many  of  the 
higher  summits  are  estimated  to  exceed  10,000,  and  in 
some  instances,  at  least,  to  approach  to  11,000  feet.  • 

The  only  portion  of  the  Taurus  which  has  yet  been 
examined  with  much  care  is  that  contained  within  th^ 
ancient  province  of  Lycia.  Here,  as  is  observed  by  Strabo, 
the  whole  country  is  occupied  by  the  ramifications  of  the 
great  chain,  which  descend  in  numerous  arms  and  branches 
quite  to  the  sea,  leaving  between  them  only  narrow  valleys 
and  alluvial  plains  of  very  small  extent  at  the  mouths  oi 
the  different  rivers.  In  this  instance,  as  in  many  similar 
cases,  several  of  these  offshoots  and  outliers  of  the  main 
chain  attain  to  a  greater  elevation  than  the  summits  of  the 
•central  range  itself.  Thus'  it  is  stated,  that  while  the  peaks 
of  the  Lycian  Taurus,  which  walls  off  the  great  mountain 
table-land  of  Asia  Miuor,  do  not  much  exceed  7000  feet, 
the  mountain  mass  of  Massicytus  (Ak-dagh),  which  forms 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Xanthus  valley,  attains  to 
10,000  feet;  Soosoos-dagh,  east  of  the  preceding,  rises  to 
between  8000  and  9000  feet ;  and  the  highest  point  of 
Mount  Solyma  (Bai-dagh),  which  rises  immediately  to  the 
west  of  the  Gulf  of  AdaUa,  attains  to  10,500  feet  (Spratt 
and  Forbes's  Lycia).  It  is  obviously  impossible  to  fix  pre- 
cisely the  natural  termination  of  the  Taurus  in  this  part  of 
Asia,  these  various  ridges  expanding  from  the  central  chain 
much  in  the  form  of  a  fan.  The  Gulf  of  Macri  (the 
Glaucus  Sinus  of  the  ancients)  is  often  taken  as  marking 
its  Hmits  to  the  west,  but  in  reality,  the  ridges  which 
descend  from  the  central  table-land  to  the  sea  opposite 
Rhodes,  as  well  as  to  Cnidus  and  Halicarnassus,  are  all 
ramifications  of  the  Taurus,  and  any  one  of  these  headlands 
might  with  equal  propriety  bo  chosen  as  the  first  com- 
mencement of  the  great  mountain  chain.  The  popular 
notion  among  the  ancients,  which  regarded  Cape  Chelidonia 
(the  south-eastern  promontory  of  Lycia)  as  the  termination 
of  the  Taurus,  is  de.'servedly  censured  by  Strabo,  who 
regards  the  chain  as  prolonged  to  the  Persea  of  the  Ehodians. 

One  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  Lycian  Taurus, 
which  is  found  also  throughout  the  whole  range,  is  that  of 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  basin-shaped  valleys,  called  by 
the  inhabitants  "yailahs,"  sometimes  containing  mountain 
plains  of  considerable  extent,  walled  in  on  all  sides  by 
limestone  mountains,  and  having  no  outlet  for  their  waters, 
which  in  consequence  pour  themselves  into  the  precipitooa 
cliffs  that  surround  them.  These  yailahs  vary  in  elevation 
from  2000  to  6000  feet,  and  afford  excellent  pasturage,  on 
which  account  they  are  the  summer  resorts  of  the  wander- 
ing tribes  of  Turcomans  and  Yourouks.  Almost  the  whole 
mass  of  the  Taurus  is  composed  of  limestone,  belonging  to 
the  same  great  formation  which  constitutes  the  greater  part 
of  the  Apennines,  as  well  as  of  the  mountains  of  Greece, 
and  is  generally  known  to  geologists  by  the  name  ot 
scaglia,  or  Apennine  limestone.  The  streams  which  descend 
from  thence  to  the  sea,  and  which  in  many  cases  have  had 
subterranean  courses  of  considerable  extent,  are  so  strongly 
charged  with  carbonate  of  lime  that  they  form  vast  deposit? 
of  travertine  ;  and  the  level  plains  intervening  between  the 
foot  of  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  instead  of  being  com- 
posed, like  ordinary  alluvial  plains,  of  loose  detritus  and 
soil,  consist  of  solid  deposits  of  travertine  rock  of  an  extent 
unknown  elsewhere.  The  whole  plain  of  Pamphylia,  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Pisidia  and  Isauria,  is  thus 
constituted,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  plains  of  Cilicia 
is  composed  of  similar  materials. 

The  principal  passes  across  the  chain  of  the  Taurus  which 
are  deserving  of  notice,  are  the  following  : — 1.  That  which 
crosses  the  chain  from  the  plain  of  Cibyra  (a  portion  of  the 
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grSdt  upland  tract  of  Phrygia,  at  an  elevation  of  3500  feet 
above  the  sea)  into  the  valley  of  the  Xanthus  in  Lycia, 
and  descends  to  the  city  of  the  same  name.  2.  That  which 
leads  from  Afiora  Kara  Hissar,  in  the  centre  of  Phrygia, 
by  Isbarta  and  the  ruins  of  Sagalassus,  to  Adalia  on  the 
Mediterranean.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  lines  of 
route  in  Asia  Minor,  being  the  high  road  from  Constan- 
tinople to  the  flourishing  seaport  of  Adalia,  at  the  present 
day  one  of  the  chief  ports  on  the  south  coast  of  Asia  Minor. 

3.  A  route  leading  from  Konieh  (Iconium)  by  Karaman 
(Laranda)  to  Mout,  in  the  valley  of  the  Calycadnus,  and 
thence  to  Kelenderi  (Celenderis)  on  the  coast  of  Cilicia. 
This  was  the  route  followed  by  Colonel  Leake  in  1800, 
and  is  the  most  direct  line  of  communication  with  Cyprus. 

4.  The  celebrated  pass  called  the  Cilician  Gates  (Pylaa 
Ciliciae),  which  is  not  only  the  direct  route  from  Konieh 
and  Kaisariyeh  on  the  north,  to  Tarsus  and  Adana  on  the 
south  of  the  Taurus,  but  has  been  in  all  ages  the  great 
highway  from  Asia  Minor  into  Syria  and  the  valley  of  the 
Euphrates.  It  is  a  narrow  gorge  or  defile  between  two 
lofty  mountain  masses,  and  derives,  great  military  impor- 
tance from  its  being  easily  defensible,  while  it  absolutely 
commands  the  entrance  iuto  Asia  Minor  on  this  side. 
Hence  it  is  mentioned  as  a  poiut  of  special  interest  during 
the  march  of  the  younger  Cyrus  towards  the  Euphrates,  as 
v^ell  as  in  the  advance  of  Alexander  previous  to  the  battle 
of  Issus.  •  In  modern  times  it  was  strongly  fortified  bv 
Ibrahim  Pasha,  during  the  short  period  for  which  the 
Egyptians  held  possession  of  Syria  (1833-1840);  but  these 
fortifications  have  since  been  abandoned. 

This  celebrated  pass,  which  crosses  the  central  ridge  at 
an  elevation  of  only  about  3300  feet,  marks  the  line  of 
separation  between  two  of  the  loftiest  masses  of  the  moun- 
tain chain,  the  Bulghar-dagh  on  the  west  and  the  Ala-dagh 
on  the  east,  both  of  which  are  estimated  to  attain  to  a 
height  of  from  10,000  to  11,000  feet.  Thus  far  the 
mountain  range  of  the  Taurus  may  be  considered  as  form- 
ing a  continuous  chain,  the  boundaries  and  direction  of 
which  may  be  readily  described.  But  from  this  point  its 
character  is  altogether  changed,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to 
determine,  among  the  numerous  mountain  masses  which 
are  found  on  the  borders  of  Asia  iliuor  and  Syria,  which 
is  most  properly  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  the  main 
chain  of  the  Taurus.  Strabo,  the  only  ancient  writer  who 
appears  to  have  had  any  clear  ideas  on  the  subject, 
describes  the  Taurus  as  sending  foith  two  distinct  branches, 
— the  one  called  Mount  Ainanus  to  the  south,  which 
bounds  the  Gulf  of  Issus,  and  forms  the  limit  between 
Cilicia  and  Syria ;  the  other,  to  which  he  gives  the  name 
of  Anti-Taurus,  striking  off  in  a  nortli-easterly  direction 
through  the  eastern  portion  of  Cappadocia,  and  gradually 
sinking  into  the  plain.  This  last  chain  is  clearly  the  one 
which  forms  the  continuation  of  the  Ala-dagh  towards  the 
north-east,  between  the  valley  of  the  Sarus  and  that  of  the 
Halys,  and  is  continued,  though  at  a  lower  elevation,  till  | 
it  joins  the  mountains  that  separate  Pontus  from  Armenia. 
The  name  of  Taurus  is  given  by  the  Greek  geograpjier  to 
the  mountain  masses  which  extend  more  towards  the  east, 
between  the  districts  of  Melitene  and  Commagene,  and  are 
prolonged  across  the  Euphrates  into  Armenia,  where  they 
are  connected  with  the  more  lufty  ranges  and  high  table- 
lands of  that  country.  All  this  mountain  region  Ls  still 
very  imperfectly  known,  and  it  will  require  much  investi-  j 
gation  before  its  orographical  relations  are  fully  under-  | 
stood ;  but  it  is  clear  that  there  is  such  a  mountain  mass 
as  that  supposed  by  Strabo,  and  which  may  be  regarded  as 
continuous,  though  cut  through  by  deep  and  narrow 
gorges,  through  which  the  rivers  Sarus  and  Pyramus  force 
their  way  from  the  elevated  valley  of  Cutaonia  to  the  low 
plains  of  Cilicia.    Just  in  the  same  ma.iner  th<>  Euuhratec, 
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further  east,  forces  its  way  through  the  same  mountain  range 
by  a  channel  so  narrow  and  tortuous  as  to  afford  no  meaun 
of  communication,  so  that  travellers  proceeding  south  from 
JIalatiyeh  (ilelitene)  to  Samosata  on  the  Euphrates,  Lave 
to  cross  a  pass  over  the  mountains  known  as  the  pass  of 
Erkenek.  The  range  here  traversed,  which  is  of  very 
considerable  elevation,  appears  to  be  continuous  with  that 
which  forms  the  boundary  of  Commagene  on  the  west,  and 
is  continued  under  the  name  of  Mount  Amanus  to  the  Gulf 
of  Issus.  Strabo  is  also  certainly  correct  in  regarding  it 
as  connected  with  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  but  these  lie 
beyond  the  limits  which  we  are  at  present  considering. 

At  a  short  dLstance  from  the  chain  of  the  Taurus  and 
Anti-Taurus  to  the  west,  but,  wholly  unconnected  with  them 
geologically  or  in  a  true,  geographical  sense,  is  a  remarkable 
series  of  volcanic  peaks  or  groups,  eit«nding  in  a  direction 
from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  through  an  extent  of  more  than  150 
miles.  The  northernmost  and  most  elevated  of  these  was 
known  to  the  ancients  as  Mount  ;Vrgaeus,  and  is  still  called 
by  the  Tihks  Erdjish-dagh.  It  is  the  highest  mountain  in 
Asia  Mibor,  attaining  to  very  nearly  (if  it  does  not  exceed) 
1 3,000  feet,  and  its  base  is  upwards  of  60  miles  in  circum- 
ference. About  60  miles  S.  W.  of  this  rises  the  volcanic 
mass  of  Uassan-dagh,  the  highest  peak  of  which  attains  an 
elevation  of  above  8000  feet,  and  which  has  covered  the 
whole  country  to  the  north-east  with  a  vast  extent  of 
volcanic  deposits.  Beyond  this,  towards  the  S.W.,  is 
situated  the  volcanic  group  of  Karadja-dagh,  of  very 
inferior  altitude,  but  interesting  as  exhibiting  a  well-marked 
series  of  volcanic  cones,  having  in  some  instances  very 
well  preserved  craters,  extending  through  a  range  of  above 
35  miles,  as  far  as  the  village  of  Kara  Bouuar.  About  25 
miles  S.W.  of  this  rises  the  insulated  mass  of  Kara-dagh, 
of  similar  volcanic  character,  and  estimated  to  attain  to  a 
height  of  about  8000  feet.  All  these  volcanic  mountains 
are  composed  principally  of  trachyte,  and  though  separated 
by  intervening  spaces,  either  of  level  plain  or  gently  undu- 
lating country,  may  be  regarded  as  forming  part  of  the 
same  line  of  volcanic  action,  the  axis  of  which  has  a  direc- 
tion nearly  from  N.E.  to  S.W.  It  is  remarkable  that  this 
is  almost  precisely  parallel  .with  the  line  of  the  Anti-Taurus, 
as  formed  by  the  Ala-dagh  and  its  continuation  towards 
the  north 

Nearly  at  right  angles  with  tne  series  just  described  is 
the  range  called  the  Sultan-dagh,  which  extends  through  a 
space  of  more  than  120  miles  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Afiom  Kara  Hissar  to  that  of  Konieh.  It  has  a  general 
direction  from  W.N.W.  to  E.S.E.,  and  is  separated  from 
the  neighbouring  portions  of  the  Taurus  by  a  broad  valley 
having  an  average  elevation  of  over  3000  feet,  as  well  as 
by  the  three  upland  lakes  of  Egerdir,  Kerch,  and  Soghla 
Its  central  and  highest  portion  rises  to  more  than  6000 
feet  in  height,  and  forms  a  continuous  barrier  between  the 
valley  above  described  and  that  known  to  the  ancients  as 
Phrygia  Paroreios,  through  which  lay  the  high  road  from 
the  central  plain  of  Phrygia  to  Iconium  and  the  passes  of 
the  Taurus.  Nearly  parallel  with  the  chain  of  the  Sultan- 
dagh,  and  of  about  equal  altitude,  is  that  now  known  as 
the  Emir-dagh,  which  forms  the  boundary  of  Phrygia 
Paroreios  on  the  north,  separating  it  from  the  great  open 
plains  of  Galatia  and  Lycaonia,  the  latter  of  which  extend 
without  interruption  to  the  great  salt  lake  of  Tatta. 

We  now  come  to  con&ider  the  numerous  mountain  chains 
that  branch  off  from  the  borders  of  the  great  centr.ol  plateau 
to  the  west,  and  descend  to  the  shores  of  the  ^Egean, 
leaving  between  them  valleys  of  surpassing  beauty  and 
fertility,  which  were  in  ancient  times  thickly  studded  with 
towns  and  cities  of  Greek  origin.  As  these  valleys  widen 
out  in  approaching  the  sea,  -the  mountain  chains  that 
separate  them  become  clearly  marked,  and  can  be  readily 
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distingnishcd ;  but  as  we  attempt  to  trace  them  back 
towards  the  interior,  it  ■will  bo  found  that  they  often  arise 
in  the  same  knot  or  cluster  of  mountiiiu  masses,  and  are  iu 
fact  only  branches  radiating  from  the  same  point.  But  as 
llicre  is  no  great  central  chain  from  which  they  can  be 
regarded  as  emanating,  it  is  convenient  to  describe  them 
separately, — the  more  so  as,  from  the  familiarity  of  the 
Greek  writers  with  this  portion  of  Asia  Minor,  almost 
every  range  has  some  distinctive  appellation  by  nhich  it  is 
well  known  to  scholars. 

It  has  been  already  shown  that  there  is  no  natural  limit 
between  the  ranges  that  form  the  termination  of  the  chain 
of  Taurus  on  the  west,  and  those  that  branch  off  to  the 
.Egean  through  Caria.  The  lofty  range  of  Babadagh 
(known  to  the  ancients  as  Mount  Cadmus)  in  the  interior, 
on  the  confines  of  Phrygia  and  Caria,  is  certainly  closely 
connected  with  the  mountains  that  separate  Lycia  from  the 
upland  valley  of  the  CibjTatis,  as  well  as  with  the  high 
range  now  called  Boz-dagh  (the  ancient  Salbacum),  which 
descends  in  a  S.W.  direction,  and  forms  the  boundary 
between  the  CibyTatis  and  Caria.  The  lower  ranges  that 
spread  out  from  theuoe  through  the  province  of  Caria, 
known  in  ancient  times  by  the  appellations  of  Lida, 
Grium,  and  Latmus,  may  be  regarded  as  only  offshoots  of 
this  central  mass.  The  ridge  of  Latmus  is,  however,  in 
great  measure  detached,  and  may  be  considered  as  begin- 
ning on  the  south  bank  of  the  Maeander,  and  terminating 
towards  the  S.E.  in  the  elevated  plain  or  plateau  on  which 
stand  the  ruins  of  Stratoniceo. 

The  mountain  ranges  north  of  the  M.'eander  are  more 
clearly  marked.  That  which  Strabo  describes  under  the 
name  of  Messogia  arises  on  the  borders  of  the  grtat  central 
table-land  in  the  neighbourhpod  of  the  town  of  Buladun, 
and  stretches  from  thence  nearly  due  west  for  about  75 
miles,  till  it  apjtroaches  the  neighbourhood  of  £phesus, 
where  it  maJies  a  sadden  turn  to  the  S.W.,  and  ends  in  the 
bold  moontaiu  range  and  promontory  of  Mycale  (now 
calkd  Samsoun-dagh),  jnst  opposite  to  the  island  of  Samos. 
£t  nowhere  rises  to  any  great  elevation,  but  forms  a 
continuous  barrier  (from  3000  to  4000  feet  in  height)  ou 
the  N.  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Mjeander,  which  it  sepa- 
rates from  the  parallel  valley  of  the  Cayster.  Beyond 
this  latter  again  rises  the  chain  of  Mount  Tmolus,  now 
known  as  Boz-dagh,  which  branches  off  from  Mount 
Messogis  near  the  point  of  their  common  origin,  and  after 
sweeping  round  the  sources  of  the  Cayster,  holds  a  course 
towards  the  west,  till  it  sinks  to  the  sea  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Smyrna.  Through  the  greater  part  of  its  range  it 
forms  the  southern  boundary  of  the  valley  of  the  Hermus, 
but  near  its  western  extremity  there  arises  a  subordinate 
range  of  inferior  importance  and  elevation,  which  separates 
it  from  the  conrse  of  that  river.  It  is  this  inferior  range, 
which  is  a  mere  offshoot  of  Mount  Tmolus,  of  very  little 
importance  in  a  geographical  point  of  view,  that  bore  in 
ancient  times  the  name  of  Sipyliis,  so  celebrated  from  its 
connection  with  the  fables  of  Tantalus  and  Niobe. 

North  of  the  valley  of  the  Hermus  arise  a  succession  of 
ranges  of  no  great  elevation  or  importance,  which  separate 
it  from  the  valley  of  the  Caicus,  and  that  again  from  the 
Gulf  of  AdramyttiujQ.  All  these  masses,  constituting  a 
very  broken  and  irregular  country,  may  be  regarded  as 
connected  in  an  orographical"  point  of  view  with  the 
interior  range  of  the  Dediirdji  dagh,  which  extends  through 
the  whole  of  Mysia  from  near  the  Gulf  of  Adramyttium  to 
the  frontiers  of  Phrygia.  It  is  apparently  the  Mount 
Temnus  of  Strabo,  and  is  connected  at  its  S.E.  extremity 
with  the  more  lofty  groups  called  Ak-dagh  and  Murad- 
dijli,  which  rise  out  of  the  elevated  plains  of  Phrygia  to  a 
►  "i/nt  of  about  8000  feet.  The  last  of  these  mouutains 
a>.ntains  the  sources  of  the  Hermus,  and  the  chain  thua 


described  forms  tne  boundary  separating  that  river,  and 
the  other  streams  which  flow  to  the  .itgean,  from  the 
Macestus  and  Khyndacus,  which  flow  northwards  into  the 
Sea  of  Marmora. 

The  north-western  angle  of  Asia  Minor,  bounded  by  a 
une  drawn  from  the  Gulf  of  Adramyttium  to  the  mouth 
of  the  yEsepns,  so  as  nearly  to  coincide  with  the  limits  of 
the  district  known  in  ancient  times  as  the  Troad,  is  occujiicd 
almost  entirely  by  the  mountain  system  of  which  Mount 
Ida  constitutes  the  centre.  The  highest  summit — the 
ancient  Gargarus,  now  kno«Ti  to  the  Turks  as  Kaz-dagh — 
rises  to  a  height  of  5750  feet,  and  sends  out  its  arms  and 
underfalls  in  all  directions  :  the  most  lofty  ridge  being  that 
which  extends  westward  to  Capo  Lectum,  while  subordinate 
ranges  fill  up  tho  sjiace  that  spreads  northwards  to  the 
Dardanelles  and  the  Sea  of  Mannora. 

Almost  the  vhole  of  the  northern  provinces  of  Afi.i 
Minor,  extending  along  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea — 
BitLynia,  Paphlagoni.-i,  and  Pontus — are  extremely  moun- 
tainous, and  occupied  through  tho  greater  part  of  their 
extent  by  successive  ranges  of  mountains,  filling  up  the 
space  between  the  sea-coast  and  the  borders  of  the  great 
tableland  of  the  interior.  In  a  general  \iew  these  may  bt 
characterised  as  forming  a  series  of  vast  undulations, 
more  or  less  paiallel  vnilx  the  Une  of  coast,  which  preserves 
a  general  direction  from  west  to  east.  But  when  examined 
more  iu  detail,  they  will  be  found  to  be  complicated  and 
broken  in  a  manner  that  renders  their  description  very 
dilEcult,  while  few  of  them  have  any  historical  importance 
or  special  geographical  interest.  It  will  suffice  hero  to 
mention  a  few  of  the  most  important 

The  most  westerly  of  these  ranges  is  that  known  as  the 
Mysian  Olympus,  which  rises  ou  the  borders  of  Mysia 
and  Bithyuia,  immediately  south  of  the  city  of  Broussa, 
and  extends  in  a  direction  from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  between  the 
valley  of  the  llhyndacus  and  the  head-waters  of  the  Gallua, 
one  of  the  jjrincipal  tributaries  of  the  Sangarius.  It 
attains  a  height  of  about  G<00  feet,  and  is  a  conspicuous 
object  in  the  view  from  Constantinople,  as  well  as  from  the 
plains  of  the  interior.  After  a  range  of  about  CO  miles  it 
sinks  to  a  comparatively  low  level,  where  it  joins  tho  table- 
laud  of  Phrygia,  but  may  be  considered  as  continued  by 
subordinate  masses  which  connect  it  with  the  range  of 
Domirdji-dagh  on  the  one  side,  while  other  elevations 
branch  off  from  it  to  the  valley  of  the  Sangarius,  which 
separates  it  from  the  chain  of  Ala-dagh,  sometimes  known 
as  the  Galatian  Olympus.  This  is  a  lofty  range  which 
extends  pretty  continuously  from  the  valley  of  the  Sangarius 
to  that  of  the  Halys,  constituting  during  a  considerable 
part  of  its  course  the  frontier  between  Galatia  end  Paphla- 
gonia.  The  highest  and  central  portion  of  the  chain  rises 
to  between  6000  and  7000  feet,  and  almost  the  whole 
province  of  Paphlagonia  is  filled  up  with  tho  subordinate 
ranges  and  offshoots  that  may  be  considered  as  connected 
with  it.  From  thence  it  is  continued  under  tho  name  of 
Knsch-dagh,  quite  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Kizil  Irmak  or 
Halys.  That  river  is  indeed,  in  one  part  of  its  course,  so 
closely  hemmed  in  between  two  opposite  ranges  of  moun- 
tains as  to  afford  no  passage  for  a  road. 

East  of  the  Halys,  again,  the  central  ana  maritime 
portions  of  Pontus  are  traversed  by  a  succession  of  moun- 
tain ranges,  for  the  most  part  of  no  great  elevation,  but 
rising  progressively  as  they  approach  to  the  great  table-land 
of  the  interior.  Throughout  the  whole  line  of  coast,  from 
near  Samsonn  (Amisus)  to  Trebizond,  these  mountains  de- 
scend so  close  to  the  sea  as  to  render  the  coast  line  extremely 
picturesque  and  "aried.  But  the  most  imjxirtant  range 
appears  to  be  that  which  extends  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Trebizond,  where  it  attains  to  an  elevation  of  more  than 
SOQO  feet,  in  a  direction  towards  W.S.W.,  so  as  to  i'aw 
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between  the  towoa  of  Tokat  aad  Siva3.  It  is  here  called 
Chamla  Bel,  and  the  passes  by  which  it  is  crossed  from 
one  of  these  towns  to  the  other  attain  to  above  5000 
reet.  It  is  apparently  this  range  to  which  Strabo  gives  the 
name  of  Paryadres,  and  which  he  .describes  as  continuous 
with  another  mountain  chain  called  Scydises,  and  connected 
also  with  the  mountains  of  the  Moschlans,  which  occupied 
the  sea-coast  from  Trebizond  to  the  borders  of  Colchis. 
But  though  the  g^eat  geographer  was  himself  a  native  of 
Amasia,  his  ideas  of  the  orography  of  his  native  country 
were  apparently  very  vague,  and  he  certainly  has  not 
suppUed  us  with  any  definite  ideas  on  the  subject,  while 
in  modem  times  the  region  has  still  been  very  imperfectly 
explored.  The  whole  tract  on  the  borders  of  Pontus  and 
Armenia  is  very  rugged  and  mountainous,  and  is  still,  as 
in  the  days  of  Strabo,  inhabited  by  wild  and  lawless  tribes, 
which  render  it  very  difiScult  of  access  to  strangers. 

JSivers. — The  rivers  of  Asia  Minor  are  of  very  little 
importance  in  comparison  with  those  of  countries  of  similar 
extent  in  Eorcpe.  This  is  owing  principally  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  great  table-land  in  the  interior,  the  climate  of 
which  is  remarkably  dry.  and  a  considerable  part  of 
which,  as  h«s  already  been  pointed  out,  does  not  discharge 
jts  waters  to  the  sea.  The  much  steeper  inclination  of  the 
river-beds,  resulting  from  the  high  elevation  of  their  sources, 
tends,  moreover,  to  give  them  the  character  of  mere 
torrents,  rather  than  of  placid  and  navigable  streams, 
while  at  the  same  time  none  of  them  are  fed,  like  the  Rhine 
and  the  Rhone,  by  the  unfailing  supply  of  glaciers.  The 
want  of  navigable  rivers  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  great  defects 
of  the  country,  and  one  which,  so  far  as  the  interior  is 
poncerned,  must  always  remain  a  disadvantage  not  to  be 
surmounted. 

Much  the  largest  river  of  the  peninsula  is  the  Halys, 
called  by  the  Turks  the  Kizil  Imvak,  or  "  Red  River," 
which  derives  additional  interest  from  its  having  formed 
in  early  ages  the  boundary  between  the  kingdoms  of  Lydia 
and  Persia.  It  takes  its  rise  in  the  mountains  on  the 
borders  of  Cappadocia  and  Pontus,  in  the  distiict  called  by 
Strabo  Camisene,  about  70  miles  above  the  modem  town 
of  Sivas,  and  flows  in  a  direction  nearly  S.W.  for  above 
200  miles,  till  it  passes  within  20  miles  of  the  city  of 
Kaisariyeh  ;  soon  after  which  it  turns  to  the  N.TV.,  and 
then  makes  a  vast  bend  round  till  it  assumes  a  north- 
easterly direction,  which  it  pursues  a.s  far  as  the  town  of 
Osmandjik.  Here  it  makes  a  sharp  and  sudden  turn,  caused 
by  its  encountering  the  range  of  mountains  which  extends 
from  Paphlagonia  into  Pontu-s,  and  which  it  traverses  by  a 
winding  course  through  narrow  gorges,  between  precipitous 
cliffs,  until  it  emerges  into  the  level  country  ne-ir  the  sea, 
which  it  enters  about  half  way  between  Amisus  (Samsoun) 
and  Sinopa  Its  whole  course  (as  measured  on  the  map, 
without  taking  account  of  the  minor  windings)  is  not  less 
than  560  miles,  thougli,  from  its  describing  so  great  a 
curve,  the  direct  distance  from  its  sources  to  its  mouth  is 
orUy  about  180  miles.  In  length  of  course,  therefore,  it  is 
about  equal  to  such  rivers  as  the  Elbe  and  the  Loire,  but  it 
is  far  Inferior  to  them  in  body  of  water,  in  which  respect 
it  scarcely  equals  the  second  class  rivers  of  France.  Even 
in  the  lower  part  of  its  coiu-se  its  breadth  frequently  does 
not  exceod  1 00  yards. 

The  Halys  has  but  few  tributaries  of  importance.  The 
most  considerable  are — the  Delidji  Tchai,  which  traverses 
the  great  upland  plains  of  Galatia,  and  after  flowing  near 
the  town  of  Yiugat,  joins  the  Kizil  Innak  about  70  miles 
above  Osmandjik;  (2),theGf)k  Irmak  ("Blue  River"),  which 
rises  in  i;he  mountains  of  Paphlagonia,  a  short  distance 
above  the  town  of  Kastamuni,  and  flows  through  a  deep 
and  narrow  valley  tiU  it  joins  the  Kizil  Irmak  in  the  midst 
of  the  narrow  gorges  above  described 


At  a  short  distance  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Halya  is 
that  of  another  of  the  most  considerable  streams  that  fall 
into  the  Black  Sea — the  Iris  of  ancient  geographers,  now 
known  as  the  Yeschil  Irmak,  or  "  Green  River."  This  has 
its  source  in  the  same  range  of  mountains  as  the  Halys, 
but  flows  from  thence  towards  the  N.W.  It  passes  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  town  of  Tokat,  and  under  the  walU 
of  Anjfcsia,  the  birth-place  of  Strabo,  near  which  it  bends 
abmplly  to  the  X.E.,  as  far  as  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Eupatoria,  where  it  receives  a  tributary  stream  frcni  the 
E.,  and  thence  pursues  a  course  nearly  due  north  for  about 
40  miles,  till  it  enters  the  Black  Sea  about  Ip  miles  east  of 
Samsoun.  It  has  a  course  altogether  of  about  200  miles. 
Its  most  important  tributary  is  the  one  above  noticed,  the 
Lycus  of  Strabo,  now  called  the  Ghermeli  Tchai,  which  is 
nearly  equal  to  the  main  stream.  It  rises  in  the  moun- 
tains on  thebordersof  Armenia,  nearly  due  S.  of  Trebizond, 
and  flows  under  the  walls  of  Niksar  (the  ancient  Neo- 
Csesarea).  But  great  part  of  its  course  is  still  very  imper- 
fectly known. 

The  most  important  of  the  northern  rivers  of  Asia  llinor, 
after  the  Halys,  is  the  Sangarius,  which  still  retains  its 
ancient  name  in  the  corrupted  form  of  Sakaria.  It  falls 
into  the  Black  Sea,  W.  of  Heraclea,  about  80  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Bosphorus.  It  has  its  sources  in  the 
uplands  of  Phrygia,  not  far  to  the  N.  of  Afiom  Kara  Hissar, 
and  flows  by  a  very  winding  course  through  the  great  table- 
land of  Galatia,  as  far  as  a  place  called  Bei  Bazar,  about 
50  miles  W.  of  Angora,  where  it  turns  abraptly  to  the 
west,  and  traverses  the  mountainous  regions  of  Phrygia  and 
Bithynia,  tiU,  after  approaching  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  it  again  tums  to  the  X.E.,  and 
pursues  its  course  to  the  Black  Sea.  Its  course  has  a  length 
of  more  than  320  miles,  while  its  sources,  which  are  situated 
almost  due  south  of  its  mouth,  are  distant  from  it  only 
about  1 60  miles.  Its  two  chief  tributaries  are  the  Enguri 
Su,  or  river  of  Angora,  which  flows  past  the  city  of  that 
name,  and  the  Pursak  (the  Thymbres  of  ancient  writers), 
which  passes  near  the  towns  of  Kiutahia  (Cotiaeum)  and 
Eski  Shehr  (Dorylasura),  and  falls  into  the  Sakaria  about 
20  rmles  below  the  latter  place. 

The  most  considerable  rivers  which  have  their  outlet  to 
the  Sea  of  Marmora  are  the  Rhyndacus  and  Macestus, 
which  unite  their  waters  at  a  distance  of  about  15  miles 
from  the  sea.  They  both  take  their  rise  in  the  range  of 
mountains  known  as  the  Demirdji-dagh,  the  Macestus 
having  its  source  in  a  small  lake  called  the  Simau  Gol,  a 
few  miles  nortli  of  Simau  (Synnaus),  the  Rhyndacus  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  ^Ezani,  about  25  miles  further  east 
They  flow  at  first  in  widely  divergent  directions,  but  ulti- 
mately both  turn  towards  the  north  ;  and  the  Rhyndacus 
(now  called  Adranas  Tchai),  which  is  the  most  considerable 
of  the  two,  after  foraiing  the  Lake  of  Apollonia  (an  exten- 
sive sheet  of  water),  receives  the  waters  of  the  Macestoa 
a  few  miles  lower  down. 

The  streams  which  flow  from  the  mountain  mass  of  the 
Ida  are  of  little  importance  in  a  geographical  point  of  view, 
but  two  of  them  are  of  the  highest  interest  from  historical 
associations — the  Graricus,  so  celebrated  for  Alexander's 
first  victory  over  the  Persians,  and  the  still  more  famotia 
Scamander,  which  flowed  beneath  the  walls  of  Troy.  The 
first  of  these  rivers  rises  in  the  northern  slopes  of  Mount 
Ida,  and  flows  northwards  to  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  after  a 
course  of  little  more  than  40  miles.  It  is  now  called  the 
Khodja  Tchai,  but  it  is  a  very  inconsiderable  stream.  The 
Scamander  has  its  sources  in  Kaz-dagh,  the  highest  part  of 
Ida  (Mount  Gargarns),  and  flows  at  first  towards  the  west, 
but  then  turning  northwards,  pours  its  waters  into  the 
Dardanelles,  near  the  point  of  Kum  Kaleh,  which  marks 
the  entrauce  intu  that  remarkable  strait 
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The  western  portion  of  Asia  Minor,  between  the  Gulf  of 
Adramyttium  and  the  frontiers  of  Caria,  is  traversed  by 
four  considerable  streams,  which  flow  through  parallel 
▼alleys  from  the  uplands  of  the  interior  to  the  ^Zgcan  Sea. 
The  most  northern  of  these  is  the  Ciicus,  now  called  the 
Bakyr  Tchai,  which  rises  in  the  chain  of  the  Demirdji- 
dagh  (Mount  Temnus),  and  flows  through  the  whole  of 
Mysia,  passing  within  about  5  miles  of  the  city  of  PergKnus, 
^nd  falling  into  the  sea  about  20  miles  below  that  city, 
between  the  sites  of  Pitane  and  EUca.  Much  more  impor- 
tant, as  well  as  more  celebrated,  is  the  Hermus,  now  known 
as  the  Ghediz  Tchai,  from  the  town  of  Ghcdiz,  the  ancient 
Cadi,  in  Phrygia,  near  its  sources.  These  are  derived  from 
the  two  mountain  masses  called  Ak-dagh  and  Morad-dagh, 
the  latter  being  the  more  considerable  stream.  After  their 
junction  the  river  Hows  in  a  S.W.  direction  for  about  30 
miles,  and  then  turns  due  west ;  it  traverses  the  volcanic 
district  of  the  Katakekaumene,  and  emerges  below  Adala 
into  the  broad  and  fertile  valley,  through  which  it  continues 
to  flow  to  the  sea.  It  pa.sses  only  about  5  miles  to  the 
north  of  the  celebrated  city  of  Sardis,  and  almost  close  to 
that  of  Magnesia.  It  appears  to  have  in  ancient  times 
pursued  its  westerly  course  to  the  sea,  which  it  entered  near 
Phocaea ;  but  at  the  present  day  it  makes  a  turn  abruptly 
to  the  S.,  and  enters  the  Qulf  of  Smyrna  about  10  miles 
from  that  city.  Its  only  important  tributary  is  the  Hyllus, 
called  also  the  Phrygius,  which  joins  it  at  Magnesia  from 
the  N.E.,  having  its  sources  above  Thyatira.  The  Pactolus, 
so  famous  for  its  golden  sands,  which  flows  under  the  walls 
of  Sardis,  is  a  very  trifling  stream. 

Next  in  order,  proceeding  south,  comes  the  Cayster,  a 
stream  very  inferior  in  magnitude  to  the  Hermus  and 
Majander,  which  rises  in  the  knot  of  mountains  at  the 
junction  of  Mount  Messogis  and  Tmolus,  and  flows  through 
a  broad,  fertile  valley  for  above  70  miles,  till  it  enters  the 
sea  just  below  Ephesus.  It  is  now  called  the  Kutschuk 
Mender  or  Little  Msander.  The  true  Meander  (now 
called  Bojflk  Mender,  or  Great  Mseander)  is  much  the 
most  considerable  of  the  four  rivers.  It  takes  its  rise  at 
Apamea  (previously  called  CelrenoB)  in  Phrygia,  above  175 
miles  in  a  direct  line  from  its  mouth,  and  is  derived  from 
abundant  sources  of  water,  so  as  to  form  a  deep  and  clear 
Btrcam  almost  immediately  below  its  origin.  Thence  it 
flows  for  some  distance  to  the  N.W.  as  far  as  the  site  of 
Peltse,  where  it  receives  a  tributary  called  the  Sandukli 
Tchai  (the  ancient  Obrimas),  sometimes  erroneously  regarded 
as  the  main  stream,  and  there,  turning  to  the  S.W.,  pursues 
a  course  a  little  to  the  southward  of  west  to  the  sea.  It 
preserves  this  general  direction  with  no  great  change,  the 
numerous  windings  for  which  it  was  famous  in  antiquity 
being  of  no  great  magnitude  or  extent,  but  after  passing 
through  a  series  of  mountain  gorges  between  Peltse  and 
Tripolis,  it  emerges  into  a  broad  and  rich  alluvial  valley, 
through  which  it  holds  its  winding  course  to  the  sea.  This 
valley  is  bounded  immediately  on  the  north  by  the  lofty 
range  of  Mount  Messogis,  the  streams  d«.sccnding  from 
which  have  only  a  very  short  course,  and  the  Mieander,  in 
consequence,  receives  no  affluents  of  any  importance  from 
this  side.  From  the  south,  on  the  contrary,  it  receives 
several  considerable  tributaries,  which  have  their  sources 
in  the  mountains  of  Caria.  The  most  important  of  these 
are  the  Tchoruk  Su,  which  flows  by  Colossae  and  Laodicea, 
the  ArjAs  Su  (the  ancient  Ilarpasa),  and  the  Tchinar  Tchai 
(the  Marsyas  of  ancient  writers),  which  rises  in  the  moun- 
tain mass  of  Boz  dagh,  on  the  confines  of  Caria  and  Lycia, 
and  flows  by  the  site  of  Alabanda  at  Arab  Hissar.  The 
total  course  of  the  .^Isauder  is  estimated  at  about  240 
miles. 

AU  these  rivers  which  we  have  just  been  considering 
are  remarkable  for  the  great  amount  of  aUuvial  matter 


which  they  bring  down," and  the"  extensive  deposits  whicl 
they  in  consequence  form  where  they  enter  the  sea.  Thus 
the  Cayster,  though  the  least  considerable  of  the  four,  has 
not  only  filled  up  the  port  of  Ei'hesus,  but  h;i3  pushed 
forward  the  shore  for  more  than  two  miles  beyond  its 
site.  The  Ma^ander  has  blocked  up  the  deep  gulf  formerly 
extending  inwards  from  near  Miletus  to  the  foot  of  Mount 
Latmus,  so  as  to  convert  the  inner  portion  of  the  gulf  into 
a  lake,  while  it  has  entirely  filled  up  the  port  of  Miletus, 
united'  the  island  of  Lade  with  the  mainland,  and  formcii 
a  broad  space  of  alluvial  marshes  extending  thence  to  the 
foot  of  Mount  Mycale.  At  the  present  day  the  alluvial 
deposits  are  advancing  with  such  rapidity  in  the  Gulf  ol 
Smyrna  as  to  threaten  Smyrna  with  the  same  fate  as  has 
befallen  Miletus. 

Of  the  rivers  of  Lycia  the  only  one  which  deserves 
notice  is  the  Xanthus,  which  rises  in  Mount  Taurus,  and 
falls  into  the  sea  about  12  miles  below  the  city  of  the 
same  name.  But  a  much  more  considerable  stream  is  that 
now  known  as  the  Gerenis  Tchai,  which  rises  on  the 
northern  side  of  Mount  Taurus,  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  sources  of  the  Xanthus,  and  flows  in  a  northerly 
direction  through  the  upland  district  of  Cibyra,  then 
turns  suddenly  round,  and  pursues  a  course  about  S.S.W., 
traversing  the  whole  of  the  mountain  region  on  the  borders 
of  Caria  and  Lycia,  until  it  falls  into  the  sea  between 
Caunus  in  Caria  and  the  Gulf  of  MacrL  It  was  called 
Calbis  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  and  Indiis  in  the 
upper,  but  ancient  geographers  were  apparently  not  aware 
that  the  two  were  in  fact  the  same  river. 

The  rivers  which  flow  from  the  main  chain  of  Taurus  to 
the  Mediterranean  are  very  numerous,  and  many  of  them 
in  winter  bring  down  a  large  body  of  water.  But  they 
have  necessarily  but  short  courses,  and  few  of  them  have 
much  geographical  importance.  Of  those  which  traverse 
the  plain  of  Pamphylia  it  wiU  be  suflScient  to  mention  the 
Cestrus  and  the  Eurymedon,  both  of  them  considerable 
streams,  pursuing  parallel  courses  to  the  sea,  which  they 
enter  within  less  than  20  miles  of  one  another.  The  one 
flows  beneath  the  niins  of  Perge,  the  other  by  those  of 
Selge  and  Aspendus.  The  rugged  and  mountainous 
country  of  Cilicia,  which  adjoins  Pamphylia  on  the  east,  is 
furrowed  by  numerous  streams  flowing  through  deep  and 
narrow  valleys,  the  largest  of  which  is  the  Calycadnus  (now 
called  the  Gok  Su,  or  "Blue  River"),  which  has  a  direction 
nearly  from  W.  to  E.,  taking  its  rise  in  a  lofty  spur  of  Mount 
Taurus  that  advances  close  to  the  sea,  so  that  its  sources 
are  not  more  than  about  20  miles  from  the  sea  at  Alaja, 
while  it  has  a  course  of  more  than  100  miles  (in  a  direct 
line)  from  thence  to  its  mouth.  It  falls  into  the  sea  about 
12  miles  below  Seleucia  (still  called  Selevke),  and  is  a 
deep  and  rapid  stream  of  considerable  magnitude. 

The  broad  alluvial  plain  which  forms  the  eastern  portion 
of  Cilicia  is  traversed  by  several  rivers,  two  of  which,  the 
Sarus  and  Pyramus,  now  known  us  the  Sihun  and  Jihun, 
are  among  the  most  important  rivers  of  Asia  Minor.  Both 
of  them  alike  take  their  rise  far  in  the  interior,  in  the  high 
lands  beyond  the  Taurus,  and  force  their  way  across  that 
great  chain  through  deep  and  narrow  gorges.  The  Sarub 
is  indeed  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  branches,  both  of 
which  descend  from  the  ranges  of  the  Anti-Taurus  through 
two  parallel  valleys,  and  after  traversing  for  a  long  distance 
the  mountain  gorges,  pour  their  united  waters  into  the 
plain  about  20  miles  above  the  town  of  Adana.  Tho 
Pyramus  takes  its  rise  in  the  upland  district  called  Cata- 
onia,  near  the  modern  town  of  Albistan,  flows  by  Marasch, 
where  it  receives  a  considerable  tributary  from  the  e.ast, 
bringing  with  it  the  waters  of  some  small  lakes  on  the 
reverse  of  the  mountains  of  Commagene,  and  after  passing 
near  the  ruins  of  Anazarbus,  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Iums  ot 
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Scanderoon,  Both  these  rivers  have  formed  great  alluvial 
deposits  at  their  mouths,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  have 
repeatedly  altered  their  channels  in  flowing  through  the 
plain.  Hence  the  accounts  of  them  found  in  ancient 
authors  are  very  contradictory.  Tie  Cydnus,  which  flowed 
by  Tarsus,  is  a  very  inferior  stream  to  those  just  described, 
though  its  name  is  perhaps  better  known  than  either  of 
them.  It  rises  in  the  mass  of  Mount  Taurus  called  the 
Bulghar-dagh,  and  has  a  course  of  not  more  than  50  miles 
to  the  sea,  but  is  a  clear  and  rapid  river. 

Lakes. — The  lakes  of  Asia  Minor  are  numerous,  but  of  no 
great  importance.  The  most  extensive  is  the  great  salt 
lake  already  noticed,  on  the  bordersof  Lycaonia  and  Cappa- 
docia,  which  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  a  considerable  range 
of  mountains  called  Khodja-dagh,  while  on  the  west  it 
is  separated  only  by  some  low  hills  from  the  broad  up- 
land plains,  or  steppes,  of  Lycaonia.  Beyond  these  to 
the  west,  but  separated  from  them  by  the  range  of  the 
Emir-dagh,  is  a  string  of  three  lakes  of  no  great  extent, 
having  a  general  direction  from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  and  follow- 
ing the  line  of  the  valley  of  Phrygia  Paroreios.  They  bear 
the  names  of  Eber  Gol,  Ak-Shehr  Gbl,  and  Egun  Gol,  and 
are  all  basins  of  fresh  water  passing  into  mere  marshy 
pools  during  the  dry  season.  Much  more  important  than 
these  are  the  two  lakes  now  known  as  the  Egerdir  Gbl  and 
Kereli  Gol  (from  towns  of  those  names  built  upon  their 
banks),  which  are  situated  between  the  range  of  the  Sultan- 
dagh  and  the  northern  ofi'shoots  of  the  Taurus,  and  are 
both  of  them  extensive  mountain  lakes  of  not  less  than 
30  mUes  in  length.  The  northernmost  of  the  two  (the 
Egerdir  Gbl,  which  is  described  as  the  most  picturesque 
and  beautiful  of  the  lakes  of  Asia  Minor)  is  situated  at  an 
elevation  of  about  2800  feet  above  the  sea,  while  the  level 
of  the  neighbouring  Kereli  Gbl,  which  is  separated  from  it 
by  an  intervening  range  of  mountains,  is  at  least  800  feet 
higher.  Both  are  perfectly  fresh,  and  their  waters  clear 
and  deep,  though  the  one  has  no  outlet,  and  the  other 
communicates  only  by  a  small  rivulet  with  the  miich 
smaller  lake  called  Soghla  Gbl,  the  waters  of  which  occa- 
sionally disappear  altogether.  They  are  without  doubt 
carried  off  by  subterranean  channels.  About  30  miles  S.W. 
of  the  Egerdir  Gbl  is  the  Lake  of  Buldur,  adjoining  the 
town  of  that  name;  and  at  a  short  distance  north  of  this 
Ues  tne  Tchbruk  Su  Gbl,  or  Lake  of  Chardak,  the  waters 
of  which  are  extremely  salt,  so  that  large  quantities  of  salt 
are  collected  there,  and  sent  from  thence  to  Smyrna. 

In  the  north-western  portion  of  Asia  Minor,  within  the 
confines  of  Mysia  and  Bithynia,  are  situated  three  lakes 
of  a  wholly  different  character  from  the  preceding,  but 
having  much  the  same  features  in  common.  These  are 
the  Lake  of  Nicsea  (still  called  Isnik  Gbl),  the  Lake  of 
ApoUonia  (Aboulonia  Gbl),  and  the  Lake  of  Miletopolis 
(Manyas  Gbl).  All  these  are  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
Sea  of  Marmora,  into  which  they  discharge  their  waters. 
The  Lake  of  Apollonia  (which  is  rather  the  largest  of  the 
three)  is  formed  principally  by  an  expansion  of  the  river 
Rhyndacus,  which  may  be  considered  as  flowing  through  it. 
The  Lake  of  Nicfea,  on  the  contrary  (called  also  I^ake 
4scania),  is  a  mere  basin  formed  by  the  streams  which 
descend  from  the  sxu-rounding  mountains,  and  discharging 
its  waters  into  the  neighbouring  Gulf  of  Moudania  by  a 
channel  only  about  10  miles  long.  The  lake  itself  does 
not  exceeil  "20  miles  in  length 

Climate  aitJ  J\'u/ural  Productions. — The  climate  of  Asia 
Minor  necessarily  presents  great  differences.  All  travellers 
have  remarked  on  the  striking  contrast  as  they  passed  from 
the  warm  and  fertile  regions  of  the  west  and  south  to  the 
cold  and  bleak  uplands  of  the  interior.  The  great  central 
plateau,  which  constitutes  so  large  a  part  of  the  country,  is 
not  oa\y  much  colder  than  regions  in  cotresponding  lati- 


tudes in  Europe,  bat  is  characterised  by  a  great  drynesa. 
in  consequence  of  the  moisture  from  the  MediterraneaC 
being  in  great  part  intercepted  by  the  continuous  mountai/j 
chain  of  the  Taunis.  The  result  of  this,  combined  with  itj 
great  elevation  above  the  sea,  is  to  render  the  summers 
excessively  hot,  and  the  winters  extremely  cold.  In  both 
these  respects  the  climate  of  the  ceutral  parts  of  Asia 
Minor  presents  a  close  analogy  with  that  of  Central  Spain, 
as  well  as  with  the  stUl  more  extreme  case  of  the  neigh- 
bourrng  Armenia.  On  the  other  hand,  the  plains  and  low 
valleys  on  the  south  coast,  which  aie  in  a  latitude  corre- 
sponding to  that  of  Sicily  and  the  south  of,  Spain,  have  a 
mean  temperature  considerably  higher  than  those  countries, 
and  the  summer  heat  at  Tarsus  is  said  greatly  to  exceed 
that  of  Cadiz  or  Gibraltar,  and  to  be  nearly  equal  to  that 
of  Cairo.  Systematic  observations  for  any  length  of  time 
are,  however,  almost  wholly  wanting.  The  north  coast, 
on  the  contrary,  is  subject  to  the  depressing  influence  of 
the  cold  winds  and  fogs  of  the  Euxine,  which,  as  is  well 
known,  bring  down  the  mean  temperature  of  Constanti- 
nople (and  still  more  its  winter  temperature)  far  below 
that  of  places  in  corresponding  latitudes  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean. This  effect  is,  however,  found  to  diminish  as  one 
proceeds  eastward  along  the  shores  of  the  Euxine ;  and  the 
climate  of  Trebizond,  which  is  situated  almost  exactly  ii: 
the  same  latitude  with  Constantinople,  is  much  mildei 
than  that  of  the  capital,  or  of  the  neighbouring  city  oi 
Broussa, — a  result,  doubtless,  produced  by  the  sheltering 
action  of  the  great  range  of  the  Caucasus,  which  prevents 
the  cold  winds  from  the  steppes  of  Russia  to  the  N.  and 
N.E.  from  sweeping  down  on  the  eastern  angle  of  the 
Black  Sea.  The  western  districts  of  Asia  Minor  are  in  all 
respects  the  most  favoured,  and  the  coasts  of  Ionia  and 
Caria  may  be  considered  as  enjoying  one  of  the  finest- 
climates  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  Jfediterranean. 
The  action  of  the  cold  north  winds  from  Thrace  and  the 
Bosphorus^  is,  however,  still  felt  as  far  south  as  Smyrna, 
and  the  winters  at  that  place  are  somewhat  colder  than 
those  in  corresponding  latitudes  in  Spain  and  Sicily. 

The  vegetation  of  the  different  parts  of  the  peninsuli 
naturally  varies  with  the  climate  and  the  soil  The 
southern  coasts  present  most  of  the  plants  and  shrubs  char- 
acteristic of  the  southern  portions  of  the  Mediterranean, 
with  the  exception  of  the  prickly  pear  and  American  aloe 
(both  of  them  originally  exotics  imported  into  Europe), 
which  form  so  important  a  feature  in  the  landscape  of 
Sicily  and  the  south  of  Spain,  as  well  as  of  Syria,  but  are 
very  rare  in  Asia  Minor,  while  the  dwarf  palm  (Ckamceropt 
humilis)  is  wholly  wanting.  The  date  palm  is  occasionally 
found,  but  does  .not  ripen  its  fruit  even  at  Tarsus,  where 
the  summer  temperature  is  almost  tropical.  The  vegetation 
of  Lycia,  which  occupies  an  intermediate  position  between 
the  hot  plains  of  Pamphylia  and  Cilicia  and  the  compara- 
tively temperate  western  provinces,  is  thus  described  bj 
Forbes : — 

"The  wad  olivo  covers  the  hills,  wherever  the  pine  (Piniw  meeri- 
ft'mo  and  halepmsis)  aiid  the  arbutus  leave  room.  The  valones 
oaks  (Qu«rcus  Ballota,  ./Egitops,  and  iti/cc(oria)  afford  ample  shade. 
The  mastic,  the  fig,  and  the  mulberry  are  not  unfiequent,  both 
cultivated  and  wild.  The  Oriental  plants  afford  abundant  shaiie 
Bear  every  village ;  and  the  dark  and  towering  cypress  is  planted 
Dy  the  placi'  of  burial,  but  grows  wild  in  the  ravines.  The  pome- 
granate flourishes  in  great  abundance,  and  its  wild  fruit  supplies  • 
grateful  refreshment  under  the  warm  sun  of  autumn.  The  almon  I 
and  manna-ash  grow  wild  among  the  rocks,  and  the  bay  and  Judas- 
tree  in  the  ravines.  The  orange  and  the  Icinou  are  cultivated. 
Melons,  cucumbei-s,  sesame,  maize,  cotton,  capsicum,  lentils,  kid- 
ney-beans, and  balmiaa  {Hibiscus  esculentus)^  are  the  common  culti- 
vated vegetables." — (Spratt  and  Forbes's  J^ijcia,  vol.  ii.  p.  152. > 

Higher  up  on  the  mountain  slopes  and  the  uplands 
facing  the  sea  is  the  chief  realm  of  the  oak  and  pine 
forests,  with  which  a  large  part  of  the  chain  of  Taurus  i« 
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covered  The  walnut  is  the  most  plentiful  and  conspicuous 
tree  around  the  rillages,  while  vineyards  and  tobacco  fields 
yield  rich  produce.  Tho  high  upland  plains,  on  the  con- 
trary', are  generally  bare  and  treeless,  but  the  villages  are 
frequently  surrounded  with  walnut  trees,  Lombardy  poplars, 
apples,  apricots,  and  willows.  The  vine  is  stUl  grown  in 
many  spots  in  these  elevated  regions,  though  in  others  it 
wiU  not  thrive.  Large  tracts  of  the  table-land  of  the 
interior,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  are  either  quite 
barren  and  desolate,  or  open  treeless  downs,  affording 
pasture  only  to  sheep.  But  it  is  probable  that  they  would 
be  capable  of  producing  abundant  crops  of  com  (like  the 
similar  tracts  of  Central  Spain)  if  properly  cultivated, 
except  in  a  few  districts,  such  as  the  steppes  of  Lycaonia, 
where  the  soil  is  strongly  impregnated  with  salt. 

The  northern  coast  districts  present  a  wholly  different 
climate,  and  from  the  influence  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  cold 
of  Russia,  have  much  more  of  the  character  of  the  tem- 
perate regions  of  Europe  than  of  that  of  Rome  or  Naples 
which  correspond  to  them  in  latitude.  But  the  mountains 
are  covered  with  extensive  forests  of  oaks,  chestnut,  beech, 
box,  and  other  trees,  while  the  valleys  produce  fruit  trees 
in  extraordinary  abundance  and  variety. .  This  is  the  case 
especially  in  the  province  of  Pontus,  extending  eastward 
from  near  Sinope  to  Trebizond,  which  is  a  country  of 
singular  beauty  and  great  fertility,  notwithstanding  its 
mountainous  character.  This  region  is  supposed  to  be  the 
native  land  of  many  of  our  well-known  fruits,  especially 
cherries  and  apricots.  The  hills  also  are  covered  with 
medlars,  apple,  pear,  and  plum  trees,  all  growing  wild,  but 
cultivated  also  with  great  success  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  villages  a.rui  towns.  The  olive  also  thrives  in  sheltered 
situations,  though  it  is  not  found  west  of  Sinope.  At  the 
same  time,  the  luxuriant  undergrowth  of  rhododendrons 
and  azaleas,  besides  bay,  myrtle,  arbutus,  and  other  flourish- 
ing shrubs,  gives  a  special  charm  to  the  scenery  of  this 
beautiful  region. 

Among  the  vegetable  productions  that  are  of  importance 
in  a  commercial  poiut  of  view  may  be  mentioned  saffron, 
•which  is  so  largely  cultivated  at  a  town  in  Bithyaia  as  to 
have  given  it  the  name  of  SafaranboU ;  opium,  which  has 
in  like  manner  given  name  to  Afiom  Kara  Ilissar  ;  madder, 
extensively  grown  at  Ak  Shehr ;  the  orchis  called  salep ; 
and  cotton,  of  which  considerable  quantities  are  now 
produced  in  the  warmer  districts  near  the  sea.  Mulberries 
also  are  extensively  cultivated,  and  large  quantities  of  silk 
produced  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Broussa,  where  there  are 
now  established  large  sUk  manufactories,  as  well  as  at 
Tokat,  Amasia,  and  other  places.  The  dried  figs  and 
raisins  for  which  Smyrna  is  so  celebrated  are  grown 
principally  in  the  valley  of  the  Maeander  near  Aidin. 

The  wild  animals  of  Asia  Minor  are  in  general  the 
same  as  are  found  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  though  a  few 
mark  its  connection  with  the  more  eastern  parts  of  Asia. 
Wolves,  wild  boars,  bears,  foxes,  are  abundant ;  but  with 
them  is  associated  the  jackal,  which  is  found  in  large 
troops  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  lion,  which  was 
certainly  an  inhabitant  of  Asia  Minor  in  ancient  times,  is 
no  longer  found  in  any  part  of  the  peninsula,  and  though 
the  tiger  is  said  to  exist 'in  the  Cilician  Taurus,  the  fact 
does  not  rest  on  any  good  authority.  But  leopards  still 
occur  not  unfrequently  in  the  mountain  country  of  the 
Taurus,  and  from  thence  range  aiong  the  mountains  to  the 
west,  so  that  they  have  been  occasionally  shot  even  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Smyrna.  The  high  mountains  are 
frequented  by  the  ibex  and  chamois,  while  the  true  wild 
goat  (Caprra  ^ga^us)  is  found  on  those  of  Cappadocia 
and  Cilicia.  The  moufflon,  also,  is  not  uncommon  in 
Cappadocia;  bit  the  T\-ild  ass,  which  existed  there  in  the 
time  of  Strabo  is  no  longer  found  withib  the  limits  of  the 


peninsula.  The  gaielle  abounds  in  the  plains  of  Cill-iia, 
while  both  fallow  and  roe  deer  are  found  in  the  forests  in 
large  numbers.  In  regard  to  the  domestic  animiils.  th» 
remark  of  Professor  Forbes,  that  in  Lycia  the  introduced 
camel  and  buffalo,  both  unknown  to  the  country  in  ancient 
times,  now  play  a  more  important  part  than  the  aboriginal 
quadrupeds,  may  be  extended  to  the  greater  part  of  Asia 
Minor.  Enormous  numbers  of  sheep  are,  however,  reared 
on  the  vast  plains  of  the  interior,  as  well  as  in  the  level 
parts  of  CUicia,  though  they  no  longer  retain  the  celebrity 
they  enjoyed  in  antiquity  for  the  fine  quality  of  their  wool 
This,  however,  supplies  the  material  for  the  celebrated 
Turkish  carpets,  the  principal  manufactory  of  which  is  ai 
Ushak  in  Phrygia.  Not  less  celebrated  is  the  breed  of 
goats  peculiar  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Angora,  the  hair  of 
which  is  worked  up  into  shawls  but  little  inferior  to  those 
of  Cashmere.  No  trace  is  found  of  the  existence  of  any 
such  peculiar  race  in  ancient  times,  or  even  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  the  period  of  its  introduction  is  unknown.  In 
comparison  with  tho  sheep  and  goats,  cattle  occupy  but  a 
subordinate  position  in  Asia  Minor ;  and  though  the  plains 
of  the  interior,  and  still  more  those  of  Cilicia,  were  cele- 
brated in  ancient  times  for  the  number  and  beauty  of  the 
horses  reared  on  them,  nothing  of  the  kind  is  now  to  be 
found,  and  the  horses  of  Asia  ilinor  are  generally  of  an 
inferior  description. 

The  geology  of  A  in  Minor  is  still  very  imperfectly 
known,  very  few  districts  having  been  as  yet  examined  in 
detail(;  but  the  researches  of  Hamilton,  Ainsworth,  and 
Tchihatchoff,  and  of  Edward  Forbes  in  Lycia,  have  thrown 
much  light  on  the  subject,  and  enabled  us  to  form  a  general 
notion  of  the  structure  of  the  country.  The  great  msiss  c) 
the  chain  of  Mount  Taurus,  and  of  the  subsidiary  range* 
connected  with  it,  consists,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  of 
the  formation  known  as  Apennine  limestone,  which  i* 
generally  referred  by  geologists  to  the  Cretaceous  period 
No  sedimentary  formations  of  older  date  are  known  t< 
exist  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  peninsula,  but  in  the 
northern  districts  this  is  replaced  by  saccharine  limestones 
and  mica  schists,  with  other  metamorphic  rocks,  which  are 
probably  to  be  assigned  to  a  much  earlier  period.  The 
great  table-land  of  the  interior  is  composed  for  the  most 
part  of  a  vast  lacustrine  or  fresh  water  formation  belonging 
to  the  Tertiary  period  ;  and  large  portions  of  similar  fresh 
water  tertiaries,  detached  from  the  great  central  mass,  are 
found  scattered  between  its  borders  and  the  coasts, 
in  some  instances  descending  quite  to  the  sea,  as  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Smyrna.  But  in  the  interior  the 
lacustrine  limestones  and  marls  are  frequently  intermixed 
with  extensive  deposits  of  volcanic  tufl's,  the  soft  mate- 
rials of  which  are  rent  by  watercourses  into  deep  and 
narrow  glens,  often  studded  with  cones  and  pinnacles 
presenting  a  great  variety  of  picturesque  and  singular 
forms,  and  constituting  one  of  the  most  peculiar  fea 
tures  of  the  scenery  of  Asia  Minor.  Igneous  rocks  an- 
found  scattered  through  almost  all  parts  of  the  peninsula, 
and  the  remarkable  chain  of  volcanic  mountains  extend 
ing  from  Mount  Arg»u3  to  the  Kara-dagh  near  Kara 
man  has  been  already  noticed.  AH  these  mouutair.' 
are  of  a  trachytic  character,  and  apparently  belong  to  the 
Tertiary  period ;  but  there  is  a  district  on  the  borders  of 
Phrj'gia  and  Lydia  which  presents  volcanic  phenomena  of 
a  much  later  date.  It  was  known  in  ancient  times  as  tbt- 
Katakekaumene,  or  Burnt  country,  and  its  volcanic  char 
acter  was  fuUy  recognised  by  Strabo,  though  we  may 
infer  from  his  silence  that  there  was  no  record  of  auv 
eruption  within  the  historical  period.  It  has  been  fnU;- 
described  by  Mr  Hamilton,  and  presents  three  conical  black 
hills  of  scoriae  and  ashes,  with  well-defined  craters,  from 
which  h.iva  flowed  broad  streams  of  rugged  black  veaiculaj 
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iava,  the  surfaces  of  vrhich  are  as  barrcu  and  as  little 
inflaeaced  by  atmospheric  action  as  the  latest  products  of 
Vesunas,  so  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  negative  evidence 
to  the  contrary,  they  mi^jht  be  well  supposed  to  belong  to 
a  recent  historical  period.  Igneous  rocks  of  an  older 
character  are  found  in  many  parts. of  Asia  Minor;  those  in 
Lycia  are  principally  serpentine,  while  in  the  north-western 
<}istrict3  various  forms  of  trachyte  prevaO,  and  several  of 
the  minor  ranges  which  rise  out  of  the  great  central  table- 
land axe  of  granitic  character. 

Towards  the  sources  of  the  River  Haiys  is  an  eitensive 
formation  of  saliferous  red  sandstones  with  gypsum,  which 
would  doubtless  yield  abundanco  of  salt,  were  not  that 
article  more  readily  procured  from  the  salt  lakes  already 
mentioned.  Coal  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hera- 
oka  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  was  worked  to  some  extent 
during  the  Crimean  War.  There  is  little  doubt  that  Asia 
Minor  is  rich  in  minerals,  but  they  are  nowhere  worked  to 
much  purpose.  Iron  ores  of  very  good  quality  are  stiU 
fc  md  in  abundance  in  the  country  of  the  Chalybes,  so 
celebrated  among  the  Greeks  for  their  sldll  as  workers  of 
iron,  and  they  are  still  worked  in  a  very  primitive  fashion 
by  the  inhabitants.  The  district  of  Cibyra,  also,  which 
was  noted  in  the  days  of  Strabo  for  its  iron  manufactories, 
still  produces  iron  ores  in  plenty,  of  the  same  kind  as  those 
of  Elba,  but  they  are  altogether  neglected.  The  copper 
and  silver  mines  of  the  north,  though  partially  worked, 
are  of  very  httle  importance.  The  same  neglect  has  be- 
fallen the  numerous  quarries  of  marble,  which  attracted 
80  much  attention  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  and  among 
which  those  of  Proconnesus  (the  island  of  Marmora)  and 
those  near  Synnada  (Afiom  Kara  Hissar),  producing  the 
kind  known  as  Phrygian  marble,  were  the  most  celebrated. 

Though  Asia  Minor  had  no  active  volcanoes  it  was  sub- 
ject in  all  ages  to  frequent  and  severe  earthquakes.  The 
most  remarkable  of  these  was  one  which  occurred  in  17  a.d., 
during  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  and  which  almost  entirely 
destroyed  twelve  considerable  cities,  including  Magnesia 
and  Sardis.  Laodicea,  also,  was  peculiarly  subject  to  these 
visitations,  which  Strabo  sagaciously  connects  with  the 
evidences  of  recent  volcanic  action  in  the  Katakekaumene. 
Thermal  springs  are  found  in  many  parts  of  the  peninsula, 
but  the  most  remarkable  are  those  of  Broussa,  which  from 
their  proximity  to  Constantinople  are  still  much  frequented, 
and  those  at  the  ancient  Hierapolis,  the  site  of  which  is 
now  utterly  deserted. 

Ancient  Divisions  and  Ethnography. — The  division  of 
Asia  Minor  which  is  commonly  adopted  by  geographers, 
and  ivhieh  is  followed  in  the  present  article,  is  that  given 
by  Strabo,  which  coincides  in  the  main  with  those  of 
Ptolemy  and  Pliny.  According  to  this  the  whole  peninsula 
is  considered  as  comprising — 1.  Pontus,  on  the  Euxine, 
adjoining  the  frontiers  of  Armenia,  and  extending  west  as 
far  as  the  Halys ;  2.  Paphlagonia,  from  the  Halys  to  the 
Parthenius ;  3.  Bithynia,  from  the  Parthenius  to  the 
Rhyndacus ;  4.  Mysia,  which,  with  the  subordinate  dis- 
tricts of  the  Troad  and  .lEolis,  or  the  land  occupied  by  the 
.^olian  Greek  colonists,  comprised  the  north-western  angle 
of  the  peninsula ;  5.  Lydia,  of  which  Ionia  in  like  manner 
formed  the  sea  coast;  6.  Caria,  including  the  Dorian  Greek 
colonies  ;  7.  Lycia ;  8.  Pamphylia  ;  9.  Cilicia — the  last 
three  provinces  extending  along  the  southern  coast,  from  the 
Gulf  of  Macri  to  the  frontiers  of  Syria ;  while  in  the  interior 
were — 10.  Pisidia,  comprising  only  the  rugged  mountain 
country  above  Pamphylia ;  11.  Phrygia,  forming  the  western 
portion  of  the  great  table-land  ;  12.  Galatia  ;  13.  Cappa- 
docia ;  1 4.  Lycaonia  and  Isauria,  two  barren  and  mountainous 
regions  oh  the  north  side  of  Mount  Taunis.  ( For  farther  par- 
ticulars as  to  the  extent  and  limits  of  these  different  regions 
the  reader  must  be  referred  to  the  respective  article.^). 


The  system  thus  adopted  by  Strabo,  and  which  appears 
to  have  been  already  genei-.iUy  received  iu  his  time,  waa,' 
properly  speaking,  merely  a  geogra[»Lical  one.  It  did  not 
coincide  with  the  political  or  administrative  divisions  of 
the  country,  either  in  his  time  or  for  at  least  three  centuries 
earlier.  Though  some  of  the  countries  enumei-atcd — as 
Bithynia  and  Cappadocia — had  continued  down  to  a  late 
period  to  form  independent  sovereignties,  the  limits  of 
which  were  well  established,  the  greater  part  of  vhe  penin- 
sula had  undergone  many  fluctuations  and  changes,  the 
different  provinces  passing  at  one  time  under  the  kings  of 
Syria,  at  others  under  those  of  Pergamus,  and  being  trans- 
ferred by  the  Eomans  in  an  aibitraiy  manner  from  the  rule 
of  one  potentate  to  another.  And  when  the  Romans  had 
established  their  own  dominion  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
peninsula,  it.  was  long  before  the  division  of  it  into  provinces 
had  assumed  a  definite  and  settled  form.  But  the  Eomau 
province  of  Asia,  as  it  existed  from  the  days  of  Cicero  to 
those  of  Strabo,  may  be  regarded  as  comprising  Mysia, 
Lydia,  Caria,  and  Phrygia,  but  excluding  Lycia,  Pisidia, 
Galatia,  and  Bithynia,  so  that  it  contained  much  less  than 
half  of  Asia  Minor,  with  which  it  is  sometimes  erroneously 
supposed  to  have  been  identical. 

The  divisions  of  the  country  thus  generally  recognised 
were  in  fact  (with  one  exception)  ethnographical  ones,  or 
at  least  had  been  so  originally.  Herodotus,  the  earliest 
writer  from  whom  we  have  any  information  on  the  subject, 
describes  Asia  within  the  Halys,  as  containing  fifteen 
different  races  or  nations,  including  the  Greek  settlers ; 
and  of  these  the  Cilicians,  Pampliylians,  Lycians,  Carians, 
Lydians,  Mysians,  Bithynians,  Paphlagonians,  and  Phry- 
gians imdoubtedly  then  occupied  the  countries  which  long 
after  retained  their  names.  East  of  the  Halys  lay  the 
Cappadocians,  who  in  his  time  occupied  the  whole  country 
from  the  frontiers  of  Cilicia  to  the  Euxine.  It  was  not  till 
a  later  period  that  the  northern  portion  of  this  extensive 
country  came  to  be  known  and  distinguished  from  the  rest 
as  Cappadocia  on  the  Pontus,  and  eventually  under  the 
designation  of  Pontus  alone.  Galatia,  on  the  other  hand, 
derived  its  name  from  the  Gauls,  who  established  them- 
selves in  that  country  about  two  centuries  B.C.,  and  con- 
tinued to  retain  their  language  and  nationahty  down  to  a 
late  period  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  Lycaonians,  Isau- 
rians,  and  Pisidians  are  not  noticed  by  Herodotus ;  pro- 
bably the  names  of  these  obscure  mountain  tribes  had  never 
yet  reached  the  ears  of  the  Greeks. 

Our  information  concerning  the  origin  and  ethnograpU- 
cal  relations  of  the  nations  that  we  thus  find  occupying 
the  peninsula  at  the  earliest  period  is  very  imperfect,  and 
rests  almost  whoUy  on  the  vague  statements  of  ancient 
authors,  none  of  the  nations  in  question,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Lycians,  having  left  any  trace  of  their  language. 
But  according  to  the  distinct  and  uniform  assertion  of 
ancient  writers,  the  Bithynians  were  of  Thraciau  origin, 
and  identical  with  the  people  who  were  separated  from 
them  by  the  narrow  strait  of  the  Bosphorus — a  statement 
in  accordance  with  the  natural  probability  of  the  case. 
The  same  probability  may  be  alleged  also  in.  favour  of  the 
Thraciau  origin  of  the  Mysians,  which  is  asserted  both  by 
Herodotus  and  Strabo,  though  they  would  appear  to  have 
settled  in  the  peninsula  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  the 
Bithynians.  Much  less  value  can  be  attached  to  the  tra- 
ditions concerning  the  original  connection  between  the 
Mysians,  Lydians,  Phrygians,  and  Carians,  which  would 
assign  a  common  Thraciau  origin  to  all  these  nations.  The 
Carians  indeed  were,  according  to  the  more  prevalent 
opinion  among  the  Greeks,  later  immigrants  from  Crete 
and  the  adjoining  islands — a  theory  certainly  not  supported 
by  internal  probability.  But  there  seem  strong  reasons 
for  regarding  the  Carians,  like  their  neighbours  the  Lycians. 
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III  a  peculiar  people,  distinct  from  all  who  surrounded 
them.  The  Lycians,  as  already  mentioned,  are  the  only 
people  of  Asia  Minor  who  have  loft  us  the  means  of  judg- 
ing of  their  ethnic  affinities  by  the  remains  of  their  lan- 
guage. From  these  we  learn  that  they  were  an  Aryan 
race,  apparently  more  nearly  connected  with  the  Persians 
than  with  the  Greek  or  other  Pelasgic  races.  But  besides 
the  Lycians,  there  existed  within  the  province  of  Lycia  a 
tribe  called  the  Solymi,  who  were  generally  considered  as 
of  Syrian  or  Semitic  origin.  The  fact  does  not  appear  in 
their  case  to  rest  upon  any  sufficient  authority,  but  the 
connection  of  the  Cilicians,  who  held  so  large  a  part  of  the 
south  coast,  with  the  Syrians  and  Phoenicians,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  well  established.  All  ancient  writers,  moreover, 
agree  in  describing  the  Cappadocians,  who  originally 
extended  from  Mount  Taurus  and  the  frontiers  of  Cilicia 
to  the  Euxine,  as  a  Syrian  race,  so  that  they  were  at  first 
called  by  the  Greeks  Leucosyri,  or  White  Syrians,  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  their  darker  brethren  farther  south. 
Whether  the  mountain  tribes  of  the  Pisidians,  Isauriahs, 
and  Lycaonians  were  connected  with  the  Cappadocians  or 
with  the  Phrygians,  or  to  what  other  race  they  belonged, 
we  have  no  information  whatever. 

The  population  of  Asia  Minor  at  the  present  day  can 
hardly  be  said  to  retain  any  traces  of  the  earlier  nations 
that  composed  it,  though,  according  to  some  writers,  the 
Zeybeks, — a  race  presenting  some  marked  peculiarities, 
who  occupy  the  south-western  corner  of  the  peninsula — 
are  the  lineal  representatives  of  the  ancient  Carians,  They, 
however,  speak  only  Turkish.  The  bulk  of  the  population 
is  composed  of  Turks,  Greeks,  and  Armenians,  among 
whom  the  Turks  preponderate  greatly  in  numbers,  and 
(unlike  what  is  the  case  in  European  Turkey)  compose  the 
mass  of  the  agricultural  and  rural  population,  while  the 
Greeks  and  Armenians  are  found  principally  in  the  towns, 
ivhere  almost  all  the  trade  is  in  their  hands.  But  besides 
these  elements,  which  constitute  the  fixed  and  permanent 
population  of  the  peninsula,  there  is  a  considerable  portion 
consisting  of  nomad  and  half  nomad  tribes,  which  are 
known  under  the  names  of  Turcomans,  Yourouks  or 
Euruques  (the  name  is  very  variously  written),  and  Kurds. 
The  last  of  these  are  found  principally  in  the  eastern  and 
south-eastern  districts,  the  Turcomans  in  the  north-eastern 
and  central  provinces,  and  the  Yourouks  in  the  west  and 
south-west  of  the  peninsula.  They  are  all  exclusively 
pastoral  races,  but  the  Turcomans  have  in  general  their 
villages  in  which  they  spend  the  winter  months,  wandering 
over  the  great  plains  of  the  interior  with  their  flocks  and 
herds  during  the  summer  months.  The  Yourouks,  on  the 
contrary,  are  a  truly  nomad  race,  dwelling  all  the  year 
round  in  tents,  and  removing  from  place  to  place  according 
to  the  season.  Their  tents  are  made  of  black  goats'  hair, 
fnd  their  principal  covering  is  a  heavy  cloak  of  the  same 
material.  Besides  largo  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  they 
breed  many  camels,  and  one  of  their  principal  occupations 
is  burning  charcoal,  in  the  course  of  which  they  do  enor- 
mous injury  to  the  forests.  They  are  by  no  means  limited 
to  the  wilder  districts  of  the  interior,  but  when  the  harvest 
Ls  over  descend  into  the  rich  plains  and  valleys  near  the 
coast,  through  which  they  wander  almost  without  restraint, 
and  their  black  tents  are  often  to  be  seen  within  a  few 
miles  of  Smyrna.  Though  distinguished  at  the  present 
day  by  certain  peculiarities  from  the  Turcomans,  the  You- 
rouks are  apparently  of  Turkish  origin,  and  speak  a  Turkish 
dialect.  The  Kurds,  on  the  contrary,  who  are  merely  a 
wandering  oB"shoot  of  the  race  that  occupies  the  great 
mountain  tract  called  Kurdistan,  extending  from  the  bor- 
ders of  Cappadocia  between  Armenia  and  Mesopotamia 
into  Persia,  speak  a  wholly  different  language,  and  belong 
altogether  to  adifferent  race.     They  are,  however,  confined 


to  the  border  disiricts  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  Asia  Iif  inor. 
and  to  Cilicia,  where  the  tribes  that  have  their  summer 
encampments  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Csesarea  descend  to 
pasture  their  flocks  in  the  winter. 

History. — It  is  remarkable  that  a  country  UKe  Asia 
Minor,  possessing  such  great  natural  advantages,  and  to  a 
great  extent  so  clearly  limited  by  nature,  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  any  history  of  its  own.  It  was  never  at  any 
period  united  under  one  independent  sovereign,  but  was 
always  either  divided  among  a  number  of  minor  potentates, 
or,  as  under  the  Roman,  Byzantine,  and  Turkish  rule,  con- 
stituted merely  a  subordinate  portion  of  a  more  extensive 
empire.  Its  western  and  northern  shores  were  from  a  very 
early  period  occupied  by  Greek  colonies,  which  gradually 
formed  an  almost  unbroken  chain  of  settlements  along  its 
coasts  and  islands  from  Rhodes  to  Trebizond.  But  these 
exercised  comparatively  little  influence  upon  the  nations 
of  the  interior;  and  the  first  historical  event  that  can  be 
considered  as  affecting  the  fortunes  of  the  peninsula  in 
general,  was  the  rise  of  the  Lydian  monarchy,  which  at^ 
tained  to  so  great  a  predominance  that  for  a  short  time 
Croesus,  the  last  monarch  of  the  dynasty  (560-546  B.C.), 
had  subdued  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  west  of  the  Halys 
with  the  exception  of  Lycia.  But  having,  unfortunately, 
engaged  in  war  with  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,  he  was  entirely 
defeated,  and  his  dominions  conquered  by  the  Persian 
monarch.  From  this  time  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  from 
the  frontiers  of  Syria  to  the  Hellespont  and  the  Bosphorus, 
continued  for  more  than  two  centuries  to  form  part  of  the 
Persian  monarchy,  until  its  overthrow  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  333  B.C.  It  was  during  this  period  divided  into 
satrapies,  the  boundaries  of  which  were,  however,  very 
uncertain  and  fluctuating,  like  those  of  the  Turkish  govern- 
ments in  modern  days.  In  the  division  of  the  Macedonian 
empire  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  Asia  Minor  became  a 
chief  object  of  contention  among  his  generals,  but  was 
ultimately  included  in  the  dominions  of  Seleucus,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  peninsula  continued  for  a  considerable 
period  to  be  subject  to  the  Seleucidan  kings  of  SjTia.  A 
small  independent  monarchy  had,  however,  been  estab- 
lished at  Pergamus,  soon  after  280  B.C.,  and  when  the 
Romans  entered  Asia,  and  defeated  Antiochus  III.  at  the 
battle  of  Magnesia  (190  B.C.),  they  transferred  a  consider- 
able part  of  his  dominions  to  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus, 
whoso  kingdom  was  thus  extended  to  the  Taurus.  The 
monarchy  of  Pergamus  thus  constituted  continued  to  sub- 
sist till  after  the  death  of  Attalus  III.,  when  it  was  annexed 
to  the  Roman  dominions  under  the  name  of  the  province 
of  Asia  (130  B.C.)  Bithynia,  however,  still  continued  a 
separate  kingdom,  as  did  also  Pontus,  which  for  a  short 
period  rose  under  the  great  Mithridates  to  be  a  really 
formidable  power.  But  after  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Mithridates,  in  63  B.C.,  the  greater  part  of  his  kingdom,  as 
well  as  that  of  Bithynia,  was  annexed  to  the  Koman 
dominion  ;  and  though  some  petty  dj'nasties  were  allowed 
to  linger  on  till  after  the  Roman  empire,  the  whole  of  Asia 
Minor  was  virtually  subject  to  Rome  from  the  time  of 
Augustus.  There  ensued  a  long  period  of  tranquillity  and 
prosperity  under  the  Roman  and  Byzantine  empires,  during 
which  it  suffered  less  than  almost  any  other  part  of  the 
empire  from  the  inroads  and  ravages  of  barbarians.  Even 
after  the  rise  of  the  Mahometan  power,  though  Asia  Minor 
was  repeatedly  traversed  by  the  armies  of  the  Arab  con- 
querors, who  twice  laid  siege  to  Constantinople,  it  wa» 
never  permanently  annexed  to  the  dominion  of  the  caliphs, 
like  the  adjoining  provinces  of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  and 
the  whole  country,  as  far  as  the  passes  of  Mount  Amanua, 
continued  subject  to  the  Byzantine  empire,  until  it  wa» 
overrun  by  the  Seljukian  Turks  in  1074  a.d. 

The  conquest  of  Asia  Minor  by  the  Turks  was  not  a 
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Biere  paaaing  ififOAd,  but  a  permanent  occupation  of  the 
country,  in  which  they  established  themselves  in  such 
numbers  that  they  have  ever  since  formed  the  predominant 
element  in  the  population,  and  have  to  a  great  extent 
supplanted  or  absorbed  all  the  previously  existing  races. 
But  the  dynasty  of  the  house  of  Seljuk,  established  by  the 
first  conqueror  Soliman,  who  had  fixed  his  capital  at  Nice, 
within  100  miles  of  Constantinople,  did  not  long  retain  its 
undivided  sovereignty,  and  its  power  was  broken  by  the 
armies  of  the  first  Crusade  (1097  A.D.),  which  took  Nice, 
defeated  the  Turks  in  a  great  battle  at  Dorylaeum,  and 
then  swept  over  the  land  almost  without  opposition,  up 
to  the  very  walls  of  Antioch.  The  Byzantine  emperor 
recovered  possession  of  the  whole  circuit  of  the  coast,  from 
Trebizond  to  the  Syrian  gates ;  and  the  Seljukian  sultans 
of  Koum,  as  they  termed  themselves,  who  had  removed 
their  capital  to  Iconium,  in  the  heart  of  the  interior,  found 
themselves  cut  off  from  the  sea  on  all  sides.  Their  domi- 
nion was  gradually  broken  up,  and  divided  among  a 
number  of  small  independent  chieftains,  imtil  the  rise  of 
the  Ottoman  dynasty  at  the  commencement  of  the  14th 
oentory  once  more  consolidated  the  power  of  the  Turks  in 
Asia.  The  history  of  Asia  Minor  from  this  period  is  in- 
aeparaHy  connected  with  that  of  the  Turkish  empire,  and 
will  be  given  under  the  head  of  Turkey.  To  the  same 
article  we  must  refer  our  readers  for  the  modern  division 
of  the  country  and  the  present  system  of  administration, 
aa  well  as  for  euoh  statistical  information  concerning  its 


present   state  as  it  is  possible  to  collect  in  the  absence  of 
all  ofiBcial  or  trustworthy  authorities. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present  century  our  infonnatioD 
concerning  Asia  Minor  was  extremely  imperfect.  The  survey  of  the 
southern  coast  by  Captain  Beaufort  (published  in  his  Karamania, 
4to,  Lond.  1817),  was  the  first  contribution  to  a  sound  knowledge 
of  any  part  of  the  country;  and  the  work  of  Colonel  Leake  {Journal 
of  a  Tour  in  Asia  Minor,  8vo,  Lond.  1824),  In  which  he  embodied 
a  careful  review  of  all  the  information  then  existing,  and  applied 
it  to  the  comparative  geography  of  the  peninsula,  became  the  basia 
of  all  subsequent  researches.  Since  then  the  labours  of  successive 
travellers  have  thrown  a  great  deal  of  light  upon  the  subject,  and 
most  parta  of  the  peninsula  have  been  visited  and  described,  though 
the  materials  for  a  good  map  are  still  wanting,  and  there  exists  no 
satisfactory  geographical  or  geological  description  of  many  parts  o/ 
the  country.  For  further  information  and  details  our  readers  may 
consult  Arundel's  Visit  to  the  Seven  Churches,  8vo,  Lond.  1828, 
and  his  Discoveries  in  Asia  Minor,  1834  ;  Hamilton's  Researches  tit 
Asia  Minor,  Ponius,  and  Armenia,  2  vols.  8vo,  Lond.  1842 ;  Fel- 
lows's  Excursion,  in  Asia  Minor,  Lond.  1839,  and  his  Discoveries  in 
Lyeia,  Lond.  1841  ;  Ainsworth's  Travels  in  Asia  Minor,  2  vols., 
Lond.  1842  ;  Spratt  and  Forbes's  Travels  in  Lycia,  2  vols.,  Lond. 
1847  ;  Langlois's  Voyage  dans  la  Cilicie,  8vo,  1861  ;  C.  T.  Newton, 
Travels  and  Discoveries  in  th^  Levant,  2  vols.,  Lond.  1867. 

The  work  of  }f.  Tchihatcheff  {Asie  Mineure — Description  Phy- 
sique, Stalistique,  et  Archiologique,  3  vols.,  8vo,  Paris,  1853-60),  the 
result  of  several  years'  explorations  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
add  the  first  attempt  at  a  systematic  description  of  Asia  Minor, 
has  unfortunately  never  been  completed.  The  first  volume  (pub- 
lished in  1853)  contains  by  far  the  best  description  that  haa  yet 
appeared  of  the  physical  geography  of  the  whole  peninsula ;  the 
second  and  third  are  devoted  to  the  meteorology,  zoology,  and 
botany  ;  but  those  which  should  have  cootained  the  geology  and  the 
archaeolo^  have  never  beeu  nublished.  (E.  H.  B  * 
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ASKEW,  or  Ascce,  Anne,  one  of  the  numerous  sufferers 
for  the  cause  of  the  Reformation  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.,  was  a  lady  of  great  worth  and  beauty,  of  a  good 
family  in  Lincolnshire,  and  in  correspondence  with  Queen 
Catherine  Parr  and  the  chief  ladies  of  the  court.  At  first 
a  Roman  Catholic,  she  had  gradually  become  convinced  of 
the  falsity  of  transubstantiation  ;  and  her  husband,  irritated 
at  her  change  of  religious  opinions,  compelled  her  to  leave 
his  house.  Ou  coming  to  London  to  seek  for  a  divorce  she 
was  arrested,  and  interrogated  by  Chancellor  Wriothesley 
and  Bishop  Bonner,  at  the  instigation  of  whom,  under 
threats  of  torture,  she  signed  a  qualified  recantation.  She 
was  imprisoned,  and  wrote  to  the  king,  says  Hume,  "  that 
as  to  the  Lord's  Supper  she  believed  as  much  as  Christ 
himself  had  said  of  it,  and  as  much  of  His  divine  doctrine 
as  the  Catholic  church  had  required."  But  whUe  she  could 
not  be  brought  to  acknowledge  the  king's  explications,  this 
declaration  availed  her  nothing,  and  was  rather  regarded  as 
a  fresh  insult.  She  was  cruelly  racked  in  the  presence, 
and  it  was  said  by  the  hanO,  of  the  chancellor  himself,  in 
-order  to  extort  confession  of  those  ladies  about  court 
with  whom  she  corresponded.  Her  fortitude  and  fidelity 
probably  saved  the  lives  of  the  queen  and  others.  She  dis- 
closed nothing,  although  her  Umbs  were  so  dislocated 
by  the  rack  that,  when'  condemned  to  be  burnt  alive 
she  could  not  stand,  and  was  carried  in  a  chair  to  Smith- 
field,    where    on    16th   July  1546,   she  and  four  others 
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underwent  this  terno'e  mode  of  execution  witb  undaunted 
courage. 

ASMAI  or  AsMAYi  (full  name,  Abu  SaId'Asd-el- 
Melek  Ibn  KoRAiB  EL-AsMAi),  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant representatives  of  Arabic  literature  in  the  8th 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  He  was  born  at  Basra  740 
or  741  A.D,  and  attained,  by  his  extensive  erudition,  to 
the  high  rank  of  preceptor  to  Harun  al-Estshid,  whose 
court  was  in  that  generation  the  great  focus  of  intellectual 
activity  in  the  East.  Asmai  was,  as  has  been  happily 
remarked  by  Barbier  de  Meynard,  the  almost  perfect  type 
of  those  nomadic  devotees  of  literature  who,  after  they  had 
grown  pale  on  the  benches  of  Basra  or  Kufa,  went  to  com- 
plete their  education  in  the  desert,  in  possession  of  bound- 
less stores  of  learning,  and  yet  animated  by  an  enthusiasm 
for  further  acquisition,  which  made  them  ■willing  to  travel 
across  the  sands  for  hundreds  of  leagues,  if  only  they  might 
preserve  an  ancient  tradition  or  pick  up  the  fragments  ol 
an  ancient  song.  Of  the  results  of  his  labours  he  was  nc 
niggard,  and  a  long  list  might  be  drawn  up  of  his  various 
productions.  It  is  sufficient,  however,  to  mention  bis 
synchronous  history  of  the  kings  of  Persia  and  Arabia 
pre'vious  to  Islam — a  work  ■which  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson 
has  described  as  "  perhaps  the  most  valuable  and  authentic 
historic  volume  in  the  whole  range  of  Arabian  literature  " — 
and  his  wonderful  romance  of  Antar,  which  might  almost 
be  called  the  Iliad  of  the  desert.     He  attained  a  good  old 
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ftge,  dying,  as  is  generally  supposed,  about  830  A.D.,  and 
left  behind  him  a  number  of  pupils,  such  as  Th&lab,  Ibn-el- 
Anberi,  and  Sukkari,  who  proved  themselves  worthy  of 
their  master. 

ASMODEUS  or  Aschmedai,  an  evil  demon  who 
appears  in  later  Jewish  tradition,  and  concerning  whom 
there  has  been  much  vague  and  fanciful  speculation.  The 
name,  probably,  means  the  destroying  angel  or  the  terapter, 
but  the  etymological  grounds  for  neither  of  these  are  quite 
certain.  He  is  sometimes  called  the  prince  of  demons, 
and  identified  with  Beelzebub;  but  there  are  many  other 
fables  regarding  his  origin.  In  the  apocryphal  book  of 
Tobii  occurs  the  well-known  story  of  his  love  for  Sara,  the 
beautiful  daughter  of  Kaguel,  whose  seven  husbands  were 
slain  in  succession  by  1''"'  on  their  respective  bridal  nights. 
At  last  Tobias,  by  burning  the  heart  and  liver  of  a  fish, 
drove  off  the  demon,  who  fled  to  Egypt  From  the  part 
played  by  Asmodeus  in  this  story,  he  has  been  often  fami- 
liarly called  the  genius  of  matrimonial  unhappincss  or 
jealousy.  Le  Sage  makes  him  the  principal  character  in 
his  novel  Le  Diable  Boiteux. 

ASMO^'EUS,  or  Assamonecs,  the  first  of  the  dynasty 
or  family  of  the  Asmoneans,  who  ruled  over  the  Jews  for 
about  130  years.  His  great-grandson  was  the  celebrated 
Mattathias  (died  167  B.C.),  the  first  of  the  Maccabees;  and 
the  direct  line  of  princes  descended  from  him  was  closed  in 
37  ac.  by  the  execution  of  Antigonus.  Agrippa  Herodes 
I.  and  IL  were  connected  with  the  Asmoneans  through 
their  ancestress,  Mariamne,  wife  of  Herod  the  Great. 

ASOLO,  the  ancient  Acelum,  a  fortified  town  of  Northern 
Italy,  in  the  province  of  Tr«viso,  about  19  miles  distant 
from  the  city  of  that  name.  It  is  built  in  a  beautiful 
and  healthy  situation,  and  possesses  a  cathedral  and  the 
ruins  of  a  Roman  aqueduct.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  the 
former  palace  of  Catharine  Cornaro,  queen  of  Cyprus,  now 
turned  into  a  dairy.  Not  far  off  is  the  quarry  of  Rocca. 
Population,  5437. 

ASP  ( Vipera  aspis),  a  species  of  venomous  snake,  closely 
allied  to  the  common  adder  of  this  country,  which  it  repre- 
sents throughout  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  being 
specially  abundant  in  the  region  of  the  Alps.  The  term 
"  Asp  "  (dcTTris)  seems  to  have  been  employed  by  Greek 
and  Roman  writers,  and  by  writers  generally  down  to  com- 
paratively recent  times,  to  designate  more  than  one  species 
of  serpent ;  thus  the  asp,  by  means  of  which  Cleopatra  is 
said  to  have  ended  her  life,  and  so  avoided  the  disgrace  of 
entering  Rome  a  captive,  is  now  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  the  cerastes,  or  homed  viper  ( Vipera  Uassd- 
guistii),  of  Northern  Africa,  a  snake  about  fifteen  inches 
long,  exceedingly  venomous,  and  provided  with  curious 
horn-like  protuberances  over  each  eye,  which  give  it  a 
decidedly  sinister  appearance.  The  species,  however,  to 
which  the  word  "asp"  has  been  most  commonly  applied,  is 
undoubtedly  the  haje  (.iV<ya  h<\)e)  of  Egypt,  a  poisonous 
snake,  from  three  to  four  feet  long,  with  the  skin  of  its 
neck  loose,  so  as  to  render  it  dilatable  at  the  will  of  the 
animal,  as  in  the  cobra  di  capello  of  India,  a  species  from 
which  it  differs  only  in  the  absence  of  the  spectacle-like 
mark  on  the  back  of  the  neck.  Like  the  cobra,  also,  the 
haje  has  its  fangs  extracted  by  the  jugglers  of  the  coun- 
trj-,  who  afterwards  train  it  to  perform  various  tricks. 
The  asp  {Pethen,  Iri?)  is  mentioned  in  various  jiarts  of  the 
Old  Testament,  fhis  name  is  twice  translated  "adder," 
but  as  nothing  is  told  of  it  beyond  its  poisonous  character 
and  the  intractability  of  its  disposition,  it  is  impossible 
accurately  to  determine  the  species  which  the  sacred  writers 
had  in  view. 

ASPARAGUS.  The  young  shoots  of  Asparagus  offici- 
««/u  (Nat.  Ord.  Liliacea)  have  from  very  remote  times 
been  in  high  repute  as  a  culinary  vegetable,  owing  to  their 


delicate  flavour  and  diuretic  virtues.  The  plant  grows  «-il<J 
on  the  south  coast  of  England ;  and  on  the  waste  steppes 
of  Russia  it  is  so  abundant  that  it  is  eaten  by  cattle  Iiko 
grass.  In  common  with  the  marsh-mallow  and  some  other 
plants,  it  contains  a  chemical  principle  called  aaparagin,  to 
which  it  owes  its  medicinal  qualities.  The  roots  of  asparagus 
were  formerly  used  as  an  aperient  medicine,  and  the  fruits 
were  likewise  employed  as  a  diuretic  Under  the  name  of 
Prussian  asparagus,  the  spikes  of  an  allied  plant,  Omiiho- 
gahim  pyrenaicum,  are  used  in  some  places. 

A.SPASIA,  a  beautiful  hetara  of  Athens,  celebrated  in 
history  by  her  connection  with  Pericles,  was  a  native  of 
ililetus,  and  settled  in  Athens,  following  the  example  of 
her  countrywoman,  Thargelia,  who  had  become  very  famous 
during  the  «me  of  the  Persian  wars.  Her  beauty,  but  still 
more  her  remarkable  accomplishments,  gained  for  her  an 
extraordinary  reputation,  which  was  increased  after  her 
association  with  Pericles,  who,  having  divorced  his  wife, 
united  himself  to  Aspasia  as  closely  as  was  possible  under 
Athenian  law,  according  to  which  marriage  with  a  barbarian 
was  illegal  and  impossible.  Much  of  the  administration  of 
Pericles  has  been  ascribed  to  hex  eloquent  instruction  and 
political  sagacity,  and  her  enerr.ies  did  not  scruple  to  lay  to 
her  charge  the  Samian  and  Peloponncsian  wars.  Although 
this  exaggerates  her  power,  yet  her  t&lcnts  must  have  been 
extraordinary,  for  she  drew  to  her  house  the  most  noble 
and  learned  in  Athens,  who  were  willing  to  learn  from 
her.  Even  Socrates  was  not  exempt  from  her  influence. 
The  political  supremacy  of  Pericles,  which  exposed  him  to 
many  assaults,  attracted  enmity  to  Aspasia.  She  was 
accused  of  impiety  and  other  base  crimes,  and  would  pro- 
bably have  been  condemned,  had  not  the  judges  been 
iwayed  by  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  Pericles  himself. 
After  the  death  of  that  statesman's  two  sons  by  his  lawful 
wife,  he  procured  the  passing  of  a  law,  by  which  the 
children  of  irregular  marriages  might  be  rendered  legiti- 
mate. His  son  by  Aspasia  was  thus  allowed  to  assume  his 
father's  name.  After  the  death  of  Pericles,  Aspasia  is  said 
to  have  formed  a  simOar  connection  with  one  Lysicles, 
wealthy,  but  of  ignoble  birth,  whom  she  raised  by  her 
instructions  to  a  prominent  place  in  the  state.  This 
episode  is  somewhat  obscure,  especially  as  Lysicles  seems  to 
have  fallen  in  battle  in  428,  the  year  after  the  death  of 
Pericles.   Nothing  further  is  known  of  the  history  of  Aspasia. 

ASPASIUS,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher,  and  one  of  the 
most  prolific  commentators  on  Aristotle,  flourished  pro- 
bably towards  the  close  of  the  Ist  century  A.D.,  or  perhaps 
during  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius.  His  commentaries  on 
tlie  Categories,  Be  Interpretatione,  I)t  Sensu,  and  other 
works  of  Aristotle,  are  frequently  referred  to  by  later 
writers,  but  have  not  come  down  to  us.  Certain  com- 
mentaries on  Plato,  mentioned  by  Porphyry  in  his  life  of 
Plotinus,  have  also  been  lost  Commentaries  on  the  2d, 
4th,  7th,  and  8th  books  of  the  A'icomachean  Elhics,  which 
pass  under  his  name,  were  printed  along  with  those  of 
Eustratius  and  others  by  Manutius  at  Venice  ir:  1536. 
They  were  translated  into  Latin  by  Felicianus  in  1541,  and 
have  been  frequently  republished.  The  authenticity  of 
part,  and  even  of  the  whole,  of  these  ethical  commentaries 
has  been  disputed ;  and  recently  some  fragments  of  another 
commentary  by  Aspasius  on  the  Ethics  have  been  printed. 
See  Clastic.  Jour.,  vols.  xiviiL,  xxix. 

ASPASIUS,  a  celebrated  rhetorician  and  sophist,  was 
bom  at  Ravenna,  and  flourished  during  the  early  part  of 
the  3d  century  a.d.  He  was  the  son  (or,  according  to 
Suidas,  the  scholar)  of  the  rhetorician  Demetrianus ;  and, 
after  a  careful  training  in  all  the  branches  of  a  rhetorician's 
art,  began  to  teach  at  Rome.  For  many  years  he  filled 
the  chair  of  rhetoric  which  had  been  founded  by  Vespasian. 
He  travelled  extensively  in  the  suite  of  the  emperor,  ai- 
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whose  secretary  he  acted  for  some  time.  His  orations, 
which  are  praised  for  their  style,  have  been  lost. 

ASPEN  TREE,  called  also  the  trembling-leaved  poplar 
(Populus  tremula),  is  a  native  of  Britain,  and  is  found 
generally  in  •  moist  places,  sometimes  at  a  considerable 
elevation,  1600  feet  or  more,  in  Scotland,  It  flowers  in 
Britain  in  March  and  ApilL  The  name  "trembling"  is 
applied  to  it  on  account  of  the  constant  movement  of  the 
leaves  even  with  a  gentle  breeze.  This  mobility  depends 
on  the  leaves  being  suspended  by  leai-stalks  flattened 
laterally,  and  when  subjected  to  a  alight  wind,  by  their 
friction  jjn  each  other  they  give  rise  to  a  rustling  sound. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  mulberry  trees  (Becaim)  mentioned 
in  1st  Chronicles  xiv.  14,  15,  were  really  aspen  trees.  The 
wood  of  the  tree  is  white,  and  is  made  use  of  by  turners. 
In  France  sabots  are  made  of  it;  and  the  charcoal  made 
from  the  wood  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder. 
The  leaves  are  in  some  countries  of  Europe  employed  as 
food  for  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats. 

ASPEXDUS  (or,  as  the  name  appears  on  the  more 
ancient  coins,  Estfendys),  a  city  of  Pamphylia,  in  Asia 
Minor,  situated  on  an  isolated  hill  near  the  river  Eurymedon 
(Capri-su)  at  the  extremity  of  the  plain  of  Perga.  It  was 
founded  by  a  colony  from  Argos,  five  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  attained  to  great  prosperity,  as  is 
attested,  not  only  by  the  statements  of  Greek  and  Roman 
writers,  but  also  by  the  noble  ruins  that  still  occupy  the 
site.  Of  these  the  most  remarkable  is  the  theatre,  which 
is  regarded  as  more  perfect  than  any  other  in  Asia  Minor, 
requiring  but  little  restoration  to  render  it  fit  once  more 
for  its  ancient  use.  In  the  first  precinct  there  are  twenty- 
one  rows  of  seats,  and  in  the  second  eighteen,  nearly  all 
of  them  entire.  The  date  of  the  buUding  is  assigned  by  an 
inscription  to  the  time  of  Antoninus  and  Lucius  Verus. 
An  aqueduct  of  magnificent  proportions,  built,  like  the 
theatre,  of  the  silicious  conglomerate  of  the  neighbourhood, 
still  stretches  across  the  plain ;  and  the  ruins  of  an  agora 
and  other  erections  are  found  on  the  hUl.  That  the  city 
was  rich  in  valuable  statues  is  mentioned  by  Cicero,  who 
rhetorically  accuses  Yenis  of  having  plundered  it  of  them 
alL  It  only  appears  occasionally  in  ancient  history,  as 
when  its  inhabitants  surprised  and  assassinated  Thrasybu- 
lus,  and  again  when  they  surrendered  to  Alexander ;  but 
the  populousness  of  the  place  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  it 
was  able  to  furnish  4000  hoplites. 

ASPER,  Hiss,  a  Swiss  painter,  was  bom  in  1499  at 
Ziirich,  where  he  died  on  the  21st  March  1571.  He 
wrought  in  a  great  varirty  of  styles,  but  excelled  chiefly  in 
flower  and  fruit  pieces,  and  in  portrait  painting.  Many  of 
his  pictures  have  perished,  but  his  style  may  be  judged 
from  the  illustrations  to  Gessner's  Eistoria  An,imaiium,{oT 
which  he  is  said  to  have  furnished  the  designs,  and  from 
portraits  of  Zwingle  and  his  daughter  Eegula  Gwalter, 
which  are  preserved  in  the  public  library  of  Ziirich.  It 
has  been  usual  to  class  Asper  among  the  pupils  and  imi- 
tators of  Holbein,  but  an  inspection  of  his  works  is  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  this  is  a  mistake.  Though  Asper  was 
held  in  high  reputation  by  his  feUow-citizens,  who  elected 
hmi  a  member  of  die  Great  Council,  and  had  a  medal 
struck  in  his  honour,  he  seems  to  have  been  frequently  in 
embarrassed  circumstances,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  he  died  a  pauper. 

ASPHALT,  or  Asphaltum  {axr<j>aXT<K,  Aristotle,  BiiU' 
men,  Pliny),  the  German  Bergpech,  or  mineral  pitch,  so 
called  from  the  Lacus  Asphaltites  or  Dead  Sea,  where  it  was 
found  in  ancient  times,  is  a  product  of  the  decomposition 
of  vegetable  and  animal  substances.  It  is  usually  found  of 
a  black  or  brownish-black  colour,  externally  not  unlike  coal, 
but  it  varies  in  consistency  from  a  bright  pitchy  condition, 
with  a  sharp  conuhoidal  fracture,  to  thick  viscid  masses- of 


mineral  tar.  Asptialt  melts  at  or  a  little  below  the  boiling 
point  of  water,  and  it  burns  with  a  rather  smoky  flame. 
It  is  regarded  as  the  ultimate  result  of  a  series  of  change* 
which  take  place,  under  certain  conditions,  in  organised  mat- 
ter, producing — 1st,  naphtha;  2d,  petroleum;  3d,  mineral 
tar ;  and  4th,  asphalt  or  hard  bitumen.  The  whole  of 
these  substances  merge  into  each  other  by  insensible  degrees, 
so  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  at  what  point  mineral  tai 
ends  and  asphalt  begins.  Naphtha,  which  is  the  first  of 
the  series,  is  in  some  localities  found  flowing  out  of  the 
earth  as  a  clear,  limpid,  and  colourless  liquid.  As  such 
it  is  a  mixture  of  hydrocarbons,  some  of  which  are  very 
volatile  and  evaporate  on  exposure ;  it  takes  up  oxygen  from 
the  air,  becomes  brown  and  thick,  and  in  this  condition  it 
is  called  petroleum.  A  continuation  of  the  same  process 
of  evaporation  and  oxidation  gradually  tranafonns  the 
materisi  into  mineral  tar,  and  still  later  into  solid  glassy 
asphalt.  Asphalts  are  very  variable  ia  composition,  and 
their  proximate  constituents  have  not  been  subjected  to  a 
thorough  examination.  Traces  of  naphtha  or  light  oils  are 
usually  found  in  them,  and  they  always  contain  a  per- 
centage of  vhe  heavier  hydrocarbons  not  vaporisable  below 
boHing  point.  Resins  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  solids,  soma 
soluble  in  ether,  and  come  resisting  the  solvent  action  of 
both  ether  and  alcohol,  are  found  in  varying  porportions. 
According  to  Dana  "asphalt  may  consist  of  either — (1), 
unoxygenated,  or  (2),  partly  unoxygenated  and  partly 
oxygenated  (the  usual  fact),  or  (3),  solely  of  oxygenated 
hydrocarbons  (very  rarely,  if  ever,  true  in  nature).  The 
state  of  solidity  is  not  proof  that  any  part  of  the  bitumen 
is  oxygenated."  Asphaltic  deposits  exist  widely  diffused 
throughout  the  world,  more  especially  in  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical regions.  It  is  found  in  a  state  of  great  purity  in 
the  interstices  of  the  older  rocks,  but  its  occurrence  is  not 
characteristic  of  any  particular  formation  or  period.  Th« 
most  remarkable  deposit  of  asphalt  exists  in  Trinidad, 
where  it  forms  a  lake  99  acres  in  extent,  and  of  unknowa 
depth,  intersected  with  rivulets  of  water.  At  two  or  three 
places  on  the  surface  of  the  lake  an  emission  of  semi-fluid 
tar  may  still  be  seen  in  progress,  accompanied  with  an 
evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  At  these  points  the 
substance  is  still  soft  and  viscid,  but  by  exposure  it  gra- 
dually obtains  the  consistency  of  the  rest  of  the  mass.  In 
addition  to  the  lake  deposit,  asphalt  occurs  in  the  sar- 
rounding  coimtry — named  La  Brea,  on  account  of  thia 
peculiarity — in  detached  patches,  or  in  sheets  of  consider- 
able size,  at  one  point  protruding  into  the  sea,  and  pieces  of 
asphalt  are  frequently  cast  up  on  the  neighbouring  shora 
A  considerable  quantity  of  a  fine  asphalt  is  also  derived 
from  Cuba  under  the  name  "  Chapapote,"  or  Mexican 
asphalt;  and  from  Caxatambo  in  Peru,  a  very  pure  variety 
of  high  lustre  is  exported.  The  asphalt  of  the  Dead  Sea 
is  more  a  tradition  than  a  reality,  it  being  now  found  there 
in  very  small  quantities ;  but  tie  souree  of  the  supply  oi 
ancient  Babylon,  the  fountains  of  Is,  on  a  tributary  of  the 
Euphrates,  still  yields  asphalt.  It  occurs  in  many  localitie« 
throughout  Europe,  but  not  to  any  considerable  extent 
The  following  table  gives  the  ultimate  composition  o( 
specimens  from  several  localities : — 

Carbon.     Hydrogen.   Ozyfnn.   Kltropen.      Ash 
Auvergne,  France  ...77-64         7-86  8  85         103        6-13 

Cuba 82-34        9-10  6-25        1-91        040 

>        . ' 

Caxatambo,  Peru.. ..88-66        9-69  1-65 

Of  greater  importance  industrially  than  simple  asphalt 
is  asphalt  stone, — a  limestone  impregnated  with  bitunuuoas 
matter,  which  occurs  in  large  quantities  at  several  Europesji 
localities,  j  The  most  -valuable  deposits  are  in  the  Val  da 
Travers,  canton  of  Neufchatel ;  in  the  neighbourhood  erf 
Seyssel,  department  of  Ain  ;  at  Bechelbronn  in  Alsace, 
Limmer-near  'lie  city  of   Hanover,   aud_H6lle  in  Dit- 
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marschen;  in  Holstein,  ic.  These  bituminous  stones  con- 
tain from  7  or  8  to  about  20  per  cent,  of  asplicilt  in  their 
composition,  that  from  Val  de  Travcrs  being  richest  in 
bituminous  matter  and  of  most  value  in  its  industrial 
applications.  The  asphalt  beds  of  the  Val  de  Travcrs 
were  first  discovered  and  utilised  by  Eirinus,  a  Greek 
physician,  in  1712,  who  recommended  the  material  as  being 
"peculiarly  suitable  for  covering  all  kinds  of  constructions; 
to  protect  wood  and  stone  work  against  decay,  worms,  and 
the  ravages  of  time,  rendering  them  almost  indestructible 
even  when  exposed  to  wind,  wet,  and  extreme  variations 
of  temperature."  Eirinus  was  a^*are  that  asphaltic  mortar 
had  been  used  in  the  building  of  ancient  Babylon,  and  he 
himself  succeeded  in  using  it  with  great  effect  for  the 
li.aing  of  cisterns  and  walls  as  a  cementing  material,  and 
for  the  flooring  of  warehouses,  <fec.  After  some  time  the 
material  fell  into  disuse ;  the  quarries  of  Val  de  Travers 
were  even  forgotten,  and  it  was  not  till  the  year  1832  that 
the  material  was  again  prominently  and  successfully  re- 
introduced, the  credi^  on  this  occasion  being  duo  to  the 
Count  Sassenay.  Under  his  direction  asphaltic  stone  came 
to  be  extensively  used  in  France  for  pavements  and 
roadways,  and  for  protecting  floors  and  walls  from  the 
effects  of  damp.  From  France  the  application  of  the 
material  for  such  purposes  extended  to  other  countries, 
and  there  is  now  a  wide-spread  demand  for  asphaltic  pave- 
ments. Two  principal  methods  are  adopted  in-  laying 
asphalt  pavements, — 1st,  the  mastic  process ;  2d,  the 
hot  compressed  process.  The  mastic  process  is  essentially 
as  follows  : — The  bed  of  the  road-way  is  prepared  with 
a  smooth  level  foundation  of  concrete,  which  must  be 
thoroughly  dry  before  the  application  of  the  asphalt.  The 
mastic  is  prepared  for  application  by  heating  the  asphaltic 
stone  and  breaking  it  into  small  pieces,  which  are  then 
melted  up  with  a  quantity  of  mineral  tar,  to  which  some 
sand  is  added  The  inolten  mass  is  then  poured  over  a 
section  of  the  prepared  concrete  uniformly  to  the  requisite 
depth  ;  the  surface  is  smoothed,  and  covered  with  a  coating 
of  fine  sand  which  is  stjimped  into  the  asphalt.  The 
proportions  of  tar  and  sand  used  vary  with  the  composition 
of  the  asphaltic  stone  employed  and  the  position  occupied 
by  the  pavement  The  other  mode  of  laying  pavements, 
now  extensively  adopted,  consists  in  spreading  hot  powdered 
asphaltic  stone  on  the  prepared  surface,  which  is  then 
heavily  pressed  till  it  forms  a  homogeneous  elastic  coating. 
Roadways  so  prepared  are  very  durable,  smooth,  cleanly, 
and  noiseless,  but  the  material  is  not  well  adapted  for 
other  than  level  streets  on  account  of  the  difiiculty  of 
foothold.  Complaints  are  also  made  against  such  pave- 
ment, to  the  effect  that  accidents  to  horses  from  slipping 
and  falling  are  much  more  frequent  than  is  the  case 
on  ordinary  stone  pavement.  An  artificial  asphalt  is  pre- 
pared by  boiling  up  the  pitch  of  gas-tar  with  chalk  and 
sand,  h\it  such  a  substitute,  though  much  cheaper,  has  not 
the  durability  of  the  natural  compound.  Gas-tar  asphalt 
is  also  applied  for  other  purposes  in  which  the  natural 
product  is  used.  Asphalt  was  used  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians  in  their  process  of  embalming  bodies.  It  is  the 
principal  ingredient  in  black  Japan  varnish.  It  is  distilled 
in  large  quantities  for  the  illuminating  and  lubricating 
oil  which  it  yields,  but  the  bituminous  shales  from  which 
paraffin  and  paraffin  oils  are  distilled  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  asphaltic  deposits  It  is  also  used  for 
preparing  roofing  felts  ;  paper  water-proofed  with  asphalt 
has  been  used,  and  drain-pipes  of  compressed  asphalted 
paper  are  manufactured. 

ASPHYXIA  (a  priv.,  <T<jiv (tiT^'Yulse),  a  term  in  medi- 
cine which,  though  literally  signifying  loss  of  pulsation,  is 
applied  to  describe  the  arrestment  of  the  function  of 
respiration  from  some  hindrance  to  the  entrance  of  air  into 


the  lungs       (See  Physiolooy  and  Medical  Jprispbc- 

DEXCE.) 

ASI'INWALL,  or  Colon,  a  city  and  free  port  on  the 
northern  coast  of  Panama,  one  of  the  united  states  of 
Colombia.  It  is  built  on  the  well-wooded  coral  island  of 
Manzanilla,  inlat.  9°  22'  53"  N.,  and  lohg.  79°  52'  58"  W., 
owes  its  origin  to  the  Panama  Railway  Company,  who 
founded  it  (1850)  fur  the  convenience  of  their  traflic,  and 
derives  its  more  usual  name  from  W.  H,  Aspinwall,  one  of 
their  principal  shareholders.  In  s|)ite  of  the  unhcalthinesa 
of  its  situation, — now,  indeed,  largely  diminished, — and  the 
dangerous  winds  from  the  north  to  which  it  is  at  some 
seasons  exposed,  it  has  quite  superseded  the  neighbouring 
port  of  Chagres,  and  become  the  centre  of  a  considerable 
local  trade.  The  banana,  especially,  is  cultivated  in  the 
neighbourhood  and  largely  exported  to  New  York.  The 
population,  composed  mainly  of  Jamaica  and  Spanish 
negroes,  was  stated  at  6500  in  1872.  A  telegraph  Lne 
extends  from  Aspinwall  to  Kingston  in  Jamaica. 

ASS,  The  Domestic — Asinus  vulgaris,  Gray — differs 
chiefly  from  the  horse  in  its  smaller  size,  in  the  presence  of 
long  hair,  forming  a  tuft,  only  at  the  extremity  of  the  tail, 
and  in  the  absence  of  warts  on  its  hind  legs.  Its  fur,  usually 
of  a  gray  colour,  is  characteristically  marked  with  a  longi- 
tudinal dorsal  streak  of  a  darker  hue,  with  a  similar  streak 
across  the  shoulders,  but  white  and  black  varieties  also 
occur.  The  ass  has  been  from  time  immemorial  under  the 
dominion  of  man,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  original 
T^iid  stock  is  anywhere  to  be  found  at  the  present  day, — 
the  specimens  that  have  been  described  as  wild  being 
probably  the  descendants  of  individuals  that  have  escaped 
from  the  domestic  state.  A  wild  variety  of  ass  (Aeinui 
ticniopus),  found  in  Abyssinia,  has  the  long  acute  ears  and 
the  bray  peculiar  to  the  domestic  kinds.  It  is  said  also  to 
have  cross  bands  on  its  legs,  a  feature  occasionally  met 
with  in  our  tame  breeds;  and  this  fact  has  led  Darwin  and 
others  to  conclude  that  in  the  wild  ass  of  Abyssinia  the 
original  of  the  domestic  animal  is  to  be  found;  the  striijoa 
which  occasionally  appear  on  the  legs  of  the  latter  being 
regarded  as  instances  of  reversion  to  the  ancestral  type 
(Froceedinga  of  Zool.  Society,  1862).  The  marked  aversion 
of  the  domestic  ass  to  cross  the  smallest  streamlet,  an 
aversion  which  it  shares  with  the  camel,  and  the  evident 
delight  with  which  it  rolls  itself  in  the  dust,  seem  to  point 
to  arfd  deserts  as  its  original  home.  The  ass  has  generally 
been  the  object  of  neglect  and  ill  treatment;  and  attempts 
have  seldom  been  made  to  improve  the  breed  by  select- 
ing and  matching  the  finer  specimens."  It  has  thus 
gradually  sunk  into  the  dull  and  obstinate  creature  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  see.  Its  reputation  for  stupidity  is 
not,  however,  of  recent  origin.  The  ancient  Egyptians 
hated  it,  and  symbolised  an  ignorant  person  by  the  head 
and  ears,  and  the  Romans  thought  it  a  bad  omen  to  meet 
an  ass  (Fosbrooke's  Antiquities).  In  the  Middle  Ages  the 
Germans  of  Westphalia  made  the  ass  the  symbol  of  St 
Thomas,  the  unbelieving  apostle;  and  the  boy  who  was 
last  to  enter  the  school  on  St  Thomas'  day  was  called  the 
"Ass  Thomas"  (Gubernatis's  Zoological  Mythology,  vol.  L 
p.  362).  That  the  ass  possesses  qualities,  which,  i'  de- 
veloped by  careful  selection  and  humane  treatment,  would 
make  it  a  worthy  companion  of  the  horse  as  the  servant  of 
man,  is  seen  in  the  too  rare  instances  in  which  it  has 
received  proper  attention.  In  Southern  Europe — especially 
in  Spain,  Italy,  and  JIalta — the  ass  is  carefully  bred,  and 
has  thus  been  greatly  improved.  No  less  than  £200,  it  la 
said,  is  8om"etimes  paid  in  Spain  for  a  stallion  ass.  In  the 
state  of  Kentucky,  where  mules  are  in  great  request  as 
beasts  of  burden,  asses,  imported  from  the  south  of  Europe,, 
are  reared  with  scrupulous  care,  and  with  such  success, 
that  from  an  average  height  of  fourteen  hands  the  Ken>. 
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Juckiana  have  raised  these  animals  to  fifteen  and  even  six- 
teen hands.  That  the  diminutive  size  of  the  ass  in  cold 
countries  is  due  as  much  to  neglect  as  to  rigour  of  climate 
leems  proved  by  the  fact,  that  in  the  north  of  India,  where 
it  is  used  by  the  lowest  castes,  the  ass  does  not  attain 
i  height  greater  than  that  of  a  Newfoundland  dog.  It 
13,  however,  among  the  south-western  nations  of  Asia  and 
in  Egypt  that  the  ass  has  received  that  attention  usually 
bestowed  in  this  country  on  the  horse,  and  it  is  there 
that  it  is  to  be  seen  in  greatest  perfection.  The  Arabs  and 
Persians  know  the  pedigrees  of  their  asses,  and  by  careful 
^election  and  interbreeding  they  have  formed  and  perpe- 
tuate many  useful  races.  Thus  in  Syria,  according  to 
Darwin,  there  are  four  distinct  breeds: — "a  light  and 
graceful  animal  with  agreeable  gait  used  by  ladies,  an  Arab 
breed  reserved  exclusively  for  the  saddle,  &  stouter  animal 
used  for  ploughing  and  various  purposes,  and  the  large 
Damascus  breed  with  peculiarly  long  body  and  ears."' 

The  ass,  there  is  little  doubt,  was  first  domesticated  in 
Asia, — probably  prior  to  the  domestication  of  the  horse, — 
whence  it  passed  at  a  comparatively  late  period  into  Europe, 
for  in  the  time  of  Aristotle  it  was  not  found  in  Thrace. 
In  England  there  is  evidence  of  its  presence  so  early  as  the 
time  of  the  Saxon  Ethelred,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been -common  tiU  after  the  time  of  Queen  Eliiabeth.  The 
koulan,  or  wild  ass  [Atimis  Onager,  Gray),  differs  from  the 
domestic  Species  in  its  shorter  and  more  rounded  ears,  and 
in  the  greater  length  and  finer  form  of  its  limbs.  Its  fur 
shows  the  dark  streak  along  the  back,  but  the  streak  across 
the  shoulders  does  not  appear  to  be  a  constant  character. 
It  is  chiefly  to  be  met  with  in  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia, 
in  Persia,  in  Cutch,  on  the  shores  of  the  Indus,  and  in  the 
Panjab,  congregating  in  herds  under  a  leader,  and  migrating 
southwards  on  the  approach  of  veinter.  The  adults  are  ex- 
ceedingly shy,  80  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  within  rifle  range 
of  them.  According  to  Layard,  who  had  ample  opportunity 
for  observing  them  during  his  researches  around  Nineveh, 
"they  equal  the  gazelle  in  fleetness,  and  to  match  them  is  a 
feat  which  only  one  or  two  of  the  most  celebrated  mares 
have  been  known  to  accomplish."  In  the  same  region,  over 
2000  years  ago,  Xenophon,  during  the  famous  expedition 
of  Cyrus,  observed  herds  of  wild  asses  so  "  fleet  that  the 
horsemen  could  only  take  them  by  dividing  themselves 
into  relays,  and  succeeding  one  another  in  the  chase."  The 
young  are  sometimes  caught  during  spring  by  the  Arabs, 
who  feed  them  with  milk  in  their  tents.  They  are  hunted 
chie^y  by  the  Arabs  and  Persians,  by  whom  their  flesh  is 


esteemea  a  delicacy.  Their  food,  according  to  Dr  Shaw, 
consists  mainly  of  saline  or  bitter  and  lactescent  plants ; 
they  are  also  fond  of  salt  or  brackish  water.  The  leather 
known  as  shagreen,  from  the  Turkish,  term  sagri,  is  made 
from  the  skin  of  the  ass;  the  ingrained' aspect  which  it 
bears  is  not,  however,  natural  to  it,  but  is  produced  by  a 
chemical  process  described  by  Pallas.  The  milk  of  the  ass, 
containing  more  sugar  and  less  caseine  than  that  of  the  cow, 
closely  resembles  woman's  mUk,  and  has  long  been  valued 
as  a  nutritious  diet  where  the  digestive  organs  are  weak. 

ASSAM,  a  province  of  British  India.  Until  the  begin- 
ning of  1874  Assam  formed  the  north-east  division  of  the 
territories  under  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal  In 
that  year  it  was  erected  into  a  separate  administration,  pre- 
sided 6ver  by  a  Chief  Commissioner,  who  acts  directly  under 
the  Governor-General  of  India  in  council.  The  district 
of  Cachar  was  added  to  the  old  division  of  Assam,  and  now 
forms  part  of  the  Chief  Commissioner's  jurisdiction.  It  lies 
between  24°  and  28"  N.  lat.,  and  between  90'  and  98°  E. 
long.,  and  consists  of  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Brahmaputra 
for  a  length  of  about  500  miles  from  where  that  river  enters 
the  north-eastern  frontier  of  British  India.  These  valleys 
vary  in  breadth,  but  generally  occupy  a  space  of  about  60 
nules  between  the  Himalayas  on  the  north,  and  the  wateiv 
shed  which  separates  the  Brahmaputra  from  the  river  8y8t€m 
of  Cachar.  Assam,  therefore,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
sub-Himilayan  ranges  of  the  Bhutid,  AkA,  Daphla,  and 
Miri  tribes ;  on  the  E.  by  the  unsurveyed  forests  and 
mountains  which  separate  British  India  from  northern 
Burmah  ;  on  the  S.  by  the  hills  inhabited  by  the  NAgis, 
Jaintiyas,  and  KhAsiis,  which  separate  Assam  from  Silhet ; 
and  on  the  W.  by  the  Giro  hiUs  and  Kuch  Behar.  Assam 
m&y  be  considered,  however,  either  as  a  natural  province 
or  as"  an  artificial  political  division.  In  its  former  aspect,  in 
which  it  wiU  be  dealt  with  in  this  article,  it  has  an  area  of 
48,473  sa_uare  miles,  with  a  population  in  1872  of  2,412,480 
souls.  It  is  the  outlying  province  of  India  to  the  north-east, 
so  that  while  the  pressure  of  population  in  several  of  the 
inner  divisions  of  Bengal  varies  from  500  to  573  persona 
per  square  mile,  in  Assam  it  is  barely  50.  Even  deducting 
12,058  miles  of  hill  country  in  Lakhimpur  and  Cachar 
districts,  the  pressure  of  population  is  only  66  persons  per 
square  mile  in  the  more  cultivated  parts  of  Assam.  Taken 
as  a  political  division,  it  is  locally  administered  by  a  Chief 
Commissioner,  with  his  headquarters  at  GauhAtL  It  is 
subdivided  into  the  ten  following  districts,  each  under  a 
deputy  commissioner: — 


Table  showing  the  Area,  Population,  and  Land  Revenue  of  the  Assam  Province 


NAU  of  DUTEICT. 

Area  la 
square 
miles. 

Tot»I 
population. 

Pressure  of 

population 

per  square 

mile. 

Hindus. 

Uuiiammadjrs. 

ChrisUenSi 

Otherj. 

La;id  RcTcnae. 

1.  GoAlpiri  

4,433 
3,631 
3,413 
3,648 
2,(13 
3,145 
1,285 
4,900 

'6,167 

8,390 

444,761' 
661,681 
230,009 
256,390 
296,589 
121,267 
205,027 
68,918 

141,838 

80,000 

100 
165 
69 
70 
23 
89 
160 
14 

23 

23 

311,419 
515,024 
221,389 
245,615 
282,969 
115,633 
128,ai9 
Not  classified 

Do. 

Do. 

89,916 
45,823 
13,859 
10,066 
12,619 
3,826 
74,361 
Not  classified 

Do. 

Do. 

141 

204 
256 
179 
283 
316 
409 
Not  classified 

Do. 

Do. 

6,238 

630 

605 

630 

718 
1.487 
2,038 
Not  classified 

'     Do. 

Do. 

£13,045     0     0 
83,200     0     0 
86,665     8     0 
86,146     8     0 
46,829  14    0 
14,383     6    0 
15,334  12     0 
47     6     0 

807  .16    0 

3.  Dorang  or  Daraflg  

4.  -Naogaon  

6    Lakhimpur 

7.   Cachar 

8.  Nfci  Hilla  

9.   Kli.isii  and  JayantiyA 

HiUs  

10.  Giro  HiUs 

36,415 

2,412,480 

66 

1,820,273 

250,470 

1,788        1      12.148 

£245,959  10     0 

The  area  given  in  this  table  is  exclusive  of  8343  square 
miles  of  hill  country  in  Lakhimpur,  and  3715  square  miles 
of  the  Cachar  hiUs,  but  it  includes  the  two  districts  of 
GoilpAra  and  the  Giro  hiUs,  which,  although  for  political 

*  AnimaU  vnd  Flants  tindtr  Domestication,  vol.  i.  p.  62. 


convenience  placed  under  the  commissioner  of  the  Kocb 
Behar  division  of  Bengal,  belong  physically  and  liiunii*ti> 
cally  to  Assam. 

History. — Assam  was  the  province  of  Bengal  which  retnaine<l 

'  This  includes  the  popuUtion  of  E&atem  DuirSi  37,047.  not  chtiic 
fied  according  to  religioiL 
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BMKit  stiiblionily  ouUioc  the  limits  of  tlic  MurKhI  empire  and  of 
the  iluhammajan  {loUty  in  India.  Indeed,  allliough  frctjucntly 
OTfimn  by  Jiusalman  armies,  and  its  western  distriota  annexed  to 
the  Muhammadan  vice-royalty  of  Bengal,  the  province  maintained 
an  nncertain  independence  till  its  invasion  by  the  Bumicso  towards 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  it<i  final  cession  to  the  Hrilisb  in 
ISSA.  A  full  account  of  its  ancient  kings  will  "bo  found  in  Mr 
William  Robinson's  Assam,  chap.  iv.  (Cab-utta,  1841).  It  seems 
to  have  been  originally  included,  along  irith  the  greater  part  of 
north-eastern  Bengal,  in  the  old  Hinda  territory  of  Kamnip.  Its 
•arly  legends  point  to  great  religious  revolutions  between  the  rival 
titea  of  Krishna  and  Siva  as  a  source  of  dynastic  changes.  Its  roll 
of  kings  extcnils  deep  into  pre-historic  times,  but  tno  first  Kaj;i 
capable  of  identification  flourished  about  the  year  76  a.d.  Kilmrup, 
the  Pnigjotishpur  of  the  ancient  Hindus,  was  the  capital  of  a  legend- 
try  king  NaraE,  whose  son  Bhagadatta  distiDguisbcd  himself  in  the 
Eeat  war  of  the  Mahabharata.  On  the  rise  of  the  Koch  power,  the 
ngs  of  Kuch  Behar  wrested  a  portion  of  Assam  from  the  kings  of 
the  Tal  dynasty  to  whom  it  belonged.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
IJth  century  the  Ahams  or  Ahoms,  from  northern  Burmah 
and  the  Chinese  frontiers,  poured  into  the  eastern  districts  of  As- 
•am,  founded  a  kingdom,  and  held  it  firmly  for  several  centuries. 
A  tradition  relates  toat  this  race  of  conquerors  were  originally  let 
down  from  heaven  by  iron  chains,  and  alighted  in  a  place  called 
Mungbingram,  supposed  to  be  in  the  Pstlcai  range,  in  567  a.d. 
Their  manners,  CDstoms,  religion,  and  language  were,  and  for  a  long 
time  continued  to  be,  different  from  those  of  the  Hindus  ;  but  they 
found  ^emsclves  compelled  to  respect  the  superior  civilis-ition  of 
this  race,  and  slowly  adopted  its  customs  and  language.  The  con- 
version of  their  king  Chuchcngpha  to  Hinduism  took  place  alwut 
the  year  16U  A.D.  and  the  whole  Ahams  of  Ass.am  gradually  fol- 
lowed his  example.  In  mediaival  history,  the  Assamese  were  known 
to  the  Musalman  population  as  a  warlike,  prcdatoi^  race,  who  sailed 
down  the  Brahmaputra  in  fleets  of  innumerable  canoes,  plundered 
the  rich  districts  of  the  delta,  and  retired  in  safety  to  their  forests 
aiid  swamps.  As  the  Mnhammadan  power  consolidated  itself  in 
Bengal,  repeated  expeditions  were  sent  out  against  these  nvcr 
pirates  of  the  north-cast.  The  physical  difhculties  which  an  in- 
vading force  had  to  contend  with  in  Assam,  however,  prevented 
anythmg  like  a  reglilar  subjugation  of  the  country ;  and  after 
repeated  efforts,  the  Musalmdns  contented  themselves  with  occupy- 
ing the  western  districts  ot  ^e  mouth  of  the  Assam  valley.  '1  ho 
following  details  will  suQice  for  the  history  of  a  struggle  in  which 
DO  great  political  object  was  attainOd,  and  which  left  the  Assamese 
still  the  same  wild  and  piratical  people  as  when  their  fleets  of  canoes 
first  sallied  forth  against  the  Bengal  delta.  In  1638,  during  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Shdh  Juh;'m,  the  Assamese  descended  the 
Brahmaputra,  and  pillaged  the  country  round  the  city  of  Dacca  ; 
they  were  expelled  by  the  governor  of  Bengal,  who  retaliated  upon 
the  ploaderers  by  ravaging  Assam.  During  the  civil  wars  between 
the  sons  of  Shih  Jah.in,  the  king  of  Ass.im  renewed  his  predatory 
incnreions  into  Bengal ;  npon  the  termination  of  the  contest,  Anr- 
tngzcb  determined  to  avenge  these  repeated  insults,  and  despatched 
a  considerable  force  for  the  regular  invasion  the  Assamese  terri- 
tory. His  general,  Slir  Jumlo,  defeated  the  RAja,  who  fled  to  the 
mountains,  and  most  of  the  chiefs  made  their  submission  to  the 
conqueror.  But  the  rains  set  in  with  unusual  violence,  and  Mir 
Jumld'a  army  was  almost  annihilated  by  famine  and  sickness. 
Thus  terminated  the  last  expedition  against  Assam  by  the  Muham- 
madans,  whose  fortunes  in  this  country  were  never  prosperous.  A 
writer  of  the  Muhammadan  faith  says  : — "  Whenever  an  invading 
army  has  entered  their  territories,  the  Assamese  have  shelterea 
themselves  in  strong  posts,  and  have  distressed  the  enemy  by  stra- 
tagems, surprises,  and  alarms,  and  by  cutting  off  their  provisions. 
If  these  means  failed,  they  have  declined  a  l»ttle  in  the  field,  but 
have  carried  the  peasants  into  the  mountains,  burned  the  grain,  and 
left  the  country  desert.  But  when  the  rainy  season  has  set  in  upon 
the  advancing  enemy,  they  have  watched  their  opportunity  to  make 
excursions  and  vent  their  rage  ;  the  famished  vaders  have  cither 
become  their  prisoners  or  been  put  to  death.  In  this  manner 
powerful  and  numerous  armies  have  been  sunk  in  that  whirlpool  of 
aestruction,  and  not  a  soul  has  escaped,"  The  same  writer  states 
that  the  country  was  spacious,  populous,  and  hard  to  be  penetrated  ; 
that  it  abounded  in  dangers ;.  tnat  the  paths  and  roads  were  beset 
with  difEcultics  ;  and  toat  the  obstacles  to  conquest  were  more 
than  could  be  expressed.  The  inhabitants,  he  says,  were  enter- 
prising, well-armed,  and  always  prepared  for  battle.  Jloreover, 
they  had  lofty  forts,  numerously  garrisoned  and  plentifully  pro- 
Tided  with  warlike  stores  ;  and  the  approach  to  them  was  opposed 
by  thick  and  dangerous  jungles,  and  broad  and  boisterous  rivers. 
"rtie  difficulties  in  the  way  of  successful  inv.ision  are  of  course  not 
understated,  as  it  was  the  object  of  the  writer  to  exalt  the  prowc^ 
and  perseverance  o£  the  faithful.  He  accounts  for  their  temporary 
luccess  by  recording  that  "the  Musalman  hordes  experienced  tlie 
comfort  of  fighting  for  their  religion,  and  the  blessings  of  it  reverted 
to  the  sovereignty  of  his  just  and  pious  majesty."  'I'he  short-lived 
triunph  of  the  Musalmdns  might,  however,  have  warranted  a  less 


ambitious  tone.  About  the  middle  of  the  17th  cmtur;  the 
chief  became  a  convert  to  lliiiJuisini  liy  what  mojc  llic  conver- 
sion was  effected  does  not  clearly  appear,  but  whatever  were  the 
means  employed,  it  seems  that  the -decline  of  the  country  ci>ru- 
mcnecd  about  the  same  period.  Inteniitl  dissensions,  invasion, 
and  disturbances  of  every  kind  convulsed  the  province,  and  neitlici 
prince  nor  people  enjoyed  accurity.  Late  iu  the  18th  cen- 
tury soma  interference  took  ploco  on  the  part  of  the  British 
Government,  then  conducted  oy  Lord  Cornwallis  ;  but  the  suc- 
cessor of  that  nobleman.  Sir  John  Shore,  adopting  the  non-interven- 
tion policy,  withdrew  the  British  force,  and  abauduucd  the  countrv 
to  its  fate.  Its  condition  encouraged  tho  Burmese,  an  aggressive 
people,  to  depose  the  Raj.i,  and  to  make  .^^ssam  a  dependency  ol 
Ava.  Tho  extension  of  their  encroachments  on  a  portion  of  the 
territory  of  the  East  India  Company  compelled  the  liritbb 
Goveniment  to  take  decisive  steps  (or  its  own  proteclion.  Hence 
arose  the  series  of  hostilities  with  Ava  kuonm  in  Indian  histor}'  as 
tho  first  Burmese  war,  on  tho  termination  of  which  by  treaty  in 
February  1826,  Assam  remained  a  British  possession.  In  183: 
that  portion  of  tho  province  denominated  Upper  .<\ssam  was  formed 
into  an  independent  native  state,  and  coulerred  upon  Furandai 
Sinh,  the  ex-Kiija  of  the  country ;  but  the  administration  of  this 
chief  proved  unsatisfactory,  and  in  1838  his  principality  was  re- 
uuiteawith  tho  British  dominions.  Afler  a  period  of  successful 
administration  and  internal  development,  under  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  Bengal,  it  was  erected  into  a  eecorate  Chicf-Commis 
sionership  in  l&'i 

PnrsiCAL  Aspects. — Assam  13  aieitile  series  of  valley's, 
with  the  great  channel  of  the  Brahmaputra  (liteially. 
the  Son  of  Brahma)  flowing  dowa  its  middle,  and  an 
infinite  number  of  tributaries  and  water-courses  pouring 
into  it  from  the  mountains  on  either  side.  The  Brahma- 
putra spreads  out  in  a  sheet  of  water  several  miles  broad 
during  the  rainy  season,  and  in  its  course  through  .Assan'. 
forms  a  number  of  islands  in  its  bed.  Bising  in  tht 
Thibetan  plateau,  far  to  the  north  of  the  HiniAl-iyas,  and 
skirting  round  their  eastern  passes,  not  far  from  the  Yang 
tse-kiang  and  the  great  river  of  Cambodia,  it  enters  Assam 
by  a  series  of  waterfalls  and  rapids,  amid  vast  botilders 
and  accumulations  of  rocks.  The  gorge,  situated  in  Lak 
hiropur  district,  through  which  the  southernmost  branch 
of  the  Brahmaputra  enters,  has  from  time  immemorial  beet 
held  in  reverence  by  the  Hindus.  It  is  called  the  Bralima 
kunda  or  Parasurimkunda ;  and  altliough  the  journey  tc 
it  is  both  difficult  and  dangerous,  it  is  annually  visited  by 
thousands  of  devotees.  A/tcr  a  rapid  course  westwards 
down  the  whole  length  of  the  Assam  valley,  the  Bralinia- 
putra  turns  sharply  to  the  south,  spreading  itself  over  the 
alluvial  districts  of  the  Bengal  delta,  and,  after  several 
changes  of  name,  ends  its  course  of  IbOO  miles  in  tho  Bay 
of  Bengal  Its  first  tributaries  in  Assam,  after  crossing 
the  frontier,  are  the  Knndil  and  tho  Digaru,  flowing  from 
the  Mishmi  lulls  on  the  north,  and  the  Tengdpdni  and 
Naw4  Dihing,  which  take  their  rise  on  the  Singpho  hills 
to  the  south-cast  Shortly  afterwards  it  receives  the 
Dibang,  flowing  from  the  north-east;  but  its  principal 
confluent  is  the  Dihang,  which,  deriving  its  origin,  under 
the  name  of  the  Sanpu,  from  a  spot  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
source  of  the  Satlej,  flows  in  a  direction  precisely  opposite 
to  that  river,  and  traversing  the  table-land  of  Thibet,  at 
the  back  of  the  great  Himilaya  range,  falls  into  theBrahma- 
putrain  27°  48'  N.  lat.,  95''26'E.  long.,  after  a  course  of  nearly 
1000  miles.  Doubts  were  long  entertained  whether  the 
Dihang  could  be  justly  regarded  as  the  continuation  of 
the  Sanpu  ;  these,  however,  have  been  gradually  removed 
by  the  additional  testimony  of  more  recent  notices ;  and 
as  it  is  now  ascertained  that  tho  last-named  river  docs 
not  flow  into  the  Irawadi,  it  appears  impossible  to  account 
for  its  course  to  the  sea,  except  by  presuming  it  to  dis- 
charge its  waters  into  the  Brahmaputra  through  the  channel 
of  the  Dihang.  Below  the  confluence,  the  united  stream 
flows  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  forming  the  boundary 
between  the  districts  of  Lakhimpur  and  Darang,  situated  on 
its  northern  bank,  and  those  of  Sadiyd,  Sibs,Agar,  and 
Naogion  on  th«  south  ;  and  finally  bisecting  Kimnip,  it 
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crosses  over  the  frontier  of  the  province,  and  passes  into 
Bengal  In  its  course  it  receives  on  the  left  side  the  Buri 
Dihing,  a  river  having  its  rise  at  the  south-eastern  angle 
of  the  province ;  and  lower  down,  on  the  opposite  side,  it 
parts  with  a  considerable  offset  termed  the  Burl  Lohit, 
which,  however,  reunites  with  the  Brahmaputra  60  miles 
below  the  point  of  divergence,  bearing  with  it  the  addi- 
tional waters  of  the  Subonsiri,  flowing  from  Thibet.  A 
second  offset,  under  the  name  of  the  Kalang  River,  rejoins 
the  parent  stream  a  short  distance  above  the  town  of 
Grauhatl  The  remaining  rivers  are  too  numerous  to  be 
particularised.  Of  these,  not  less  than  61  are  distinguished 
by  well-known  names,  of  which  34  tiow  from  the  northern, 
24  from  the  southern  mountains,  and  the  remainder  from 
sources  beyond  the  confines  of  Assam.  The  streams  of 
the  south  are  not  rapid,  and  have  no  considerable  i;urrent 
until  May  or  June.  Among  the  islands  formed  by  the 
intarsection  and  confluence  of  the  rivers  is  SlAjuli,  or  the 
Great  Island,  as  it  is  called  by  way  of  pre-eminence. 
This  island  extends  55  miles  in  length  by  about  10  in 
breadth,  and  is  formed  by  the  Brahmaputra  on  the  south- 
east, and  the  Burl  Lohit  river  on  the  north-west.  A  Per- 
3hin  writer,  Muhammad  Kdzim,  in  describing  Assam  at 
the  close  of  the  17th  century,  makes  some  observations  on 
its  general  appearance.  He  thus  speaks  of  Mdjuli  two' 
centuries  ago  : — 

"  An  island  well  iniabited,  and  in  an  eicellent  state  of  agrical- 
ture ;  it  contains  a  sfacioQa,  dear,  and  pleasant  countrr.  The  culti- 
vated part  b  bounded  bj  a  tUcb  forest,  whicb.  liarboors  elephants, 
and  these  r.nimals  may  be  caught  hero,  as  veil  as  in  four  or  live 
other  forests  in  Assam.  If  there  be  occasion  for  them,  five  or  six 
h'lndred  elephants  may  be  procured  in  a  year." 

Describing  the  country  south  of  the  Brahmaputra,  the 
same  native  author  observes  : — 

"Across  the  river  on  the  side  of  Garhgion  is  a  \ride,  a^eeable, 
level  (Country  that  delights  the  heart  of  the  beholdiT.  The  who'e 
face  of  it  is  marked  with  population  and  tillage;  and  it  ja-esents  on 
every  side  charming  prospects  of  ploughed  field.'!,  harvests,  gardens, 
and  groves.  From  the  village  of  Salagird  to  the  city  of  Garhgaon, 
a  space  of  about  50  kos  (100  miles)  is  filled  with  such  an  uninter- 
rupted range  of  gardens,  plentifully  stocked  with  fruit  trees,  that  it 
appears  as  one  garden.  Within  them  are  the  houses  of  peasants, 
ana  a  beautiful  assemblage  of  coloured,  and  fraerant  herl^  and  of 
garden  and  wild  flowers  blowing  together.  As  the  country  is  over- 
flowed in  the  rainy  season,  a  high  and  broad  causeway  hjs  been 
raised  for  the  convenience  of  traveDers  from  Salagira  to  Garhgdon, 
which  is  th»  only  uncnltivated  ground  that  is  to  be  seen.  Each  side 
of  this  road  is  planted  with  shady  bamboos,  the  tops  of  which  meet 
and  are  entwined.  Among  the  fruits  which  this  countrv  prodaeea 
are  mangoes,  plantains,  ia^ks,  oranges,  citrons,  limes,  anif  punialeh, 
a  species  of  amleh,  whicu  has  such  an  excellent  llavour  that  every 
person  who  tastes  it  prefers  it  to  the  plunL  There  are  also  ccsoa^nt 
trees,  pepper-vines,  ai-eca  trees,  and  the  sadij  (an  aromatic  leaf),  in 
great  plentv.  Sugar-cane  excels  in  softness  and  sweetness,  and  is 
of  three  colours,  black,  red,  and  white ;  there  is  ginger  free  from 
fibres,  and  betel  vinei  The  strength  of  vegetation  and  fertility  of 
the  soil  is  such  that  whatever  seed  is  sown,  or  slij  i  planted,  they 
always  thrive.  The  environs  of  Garbgaon  furnish  small  apricots, 
yams,  and  pomegianates ;  but  as  these  are  «-ild,  and  not  assisted  by 
cultivation  and  engrafting,  they  are  very  inditferent.  The  principal 
crop  of  this  country  consists  in  rice  and  mash.  Ades,  a  kind  of  pea, 
is  very  scarce,  and  wheat  and  barley  aro  never  sown." 

And  in  respect  to  the  other  great  division  of  the  province 
he  remarks  : — 

"The  country  whicn  is  on  the  northern  aide  of  the  Brahmspntra 
is  in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation,  and  produces  plenty  of  pepper 
and  areca  nut^  It  even  surpasses  the  southern  portion  in  pop:ila- 
tion  and  tillage  ;  but  as  the  latter  contains  a  greater  tract  of  wild 
forests  and  places  difficult  of  access,  the  rulers  of  Assam  ha^e 
chosen  to  reside  in  it  for  the  convenience  of  control,  and  have  erected 
in  it  the  capital  of  the  kingdom.  The  breadth  of  the  northern 
division  from  the  bank  of  the  river  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains, 
which  is  a  cold  climate  and  contains  anow,  is  various,  but  is 
nowhere  lees  than  30  miles,  nor  more  than  90.  The  inhabitants  of 
those  mountains  are  strong,  have  a  robust  and  .-^spectable  appear- 
ance, and  are  of  a  middling  size.  Their  complexions,  like  those  of 
the  natives  of  all  cold  climates,  are  red  and  white  ;  and  they  have 
•Uo  trees  and  fruits  peculiar  to  frigid  regions." 


This  description,  written  two  centuries  ago,  would  app»y  at 
the  present  day.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  valley,  towards  the 
gorge  where  the  Brahmaputra  enters,  the  country  is  varied 
and  picturesque,  walled  iii  on  the  north  and  east  by  the 
Himilayas,  and  thickly  wooded  from  the  base  to  the  snow- 
line. On  either  bank  of  the  Brahmaputra  a  long  narrow 
strip  of  plain  rises  almost  imperceptibly  to  the  foot  of  the 
hills.  Gigantic  reeds  and  grasses  occupy  the  low  landa  nesj 
the  banks  of  the  great  river;  expanses  of  fertile  rice-land 
come  next;  a  little  higher  up,  dotted  with  villages  encircled 
by  groves  of  bamboos  and  fruit  trees  of  great  size  and  beauty, 
the  dark  forests  succeed,  covering  the  interior  table-land 
and  mountains.  The  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  large 
rivers  is  flat,  and  impenetrable  from  dense  tangled  jungle, 
with  the  exception  of  some  very  low-lying  tracts  which  are 
either  permanent  marshes  or  are  covered  with  water  during 
the  rains.  Jungle  will  not  grow  on  these  degressions,  and 
they  are  covered  either  with  water,  reed3,  hiya  grasses,  or 
rice  cultivation.  On  or  near  such  open  spaces  are  collected 
all  the  vilLtges.  As  the  traveller  ptoceeda  farther  down  the 
valley,  the  country  gradually  opena  out  into  wide  plains 
In  the  western  district  of  KAmnip  the  country  forms  one 
great  expanse,  with  a  few  elevated  tracts  here  and  there 
varying  from  200  to  800  feet  in  height. 

Vartfties  of  Soils. — The  soil  is  exceedingly  nch  and 
well  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  agricultural  purposes,  and  for 
the  most  part  is  composed  of  a  rich  black  loam  reposing  on 
a  gray  sandy  clay,  though  occasionally  it  exhibits  a  light 
yellow  clayey  texture.  The  land  may  be  divided  into 
three  great  classes  The  first  division  is  composed  of 
hUls,  the  largest  group  within  the  valley  being  that  of  the 
Mikir  Mountains,  which  stand  out  upon  the  plain.  An- 
other set  of  hills  project  into  the  valley  at  GauhAtt  But 
these  latter  are  rather  prolongations  of  ppure  from  the 
Khisia  chain  than  isolated  groups  belonging  to  the  plaina 
The  other  bills  axe  all  isolated,  and  of  small  extent.  The 
second  division  of  the  lands  ia  tl>e  well-raised  part  of  the 
valley  whose  level  lies  above  the  ordinary  invmdations  of 
the  Brahmaputra.  The  channels  of  some  of  the  hill  streams, 
however,  are  of  so  Kttle  depth  that  the  highest  lands  in 
their  neighbourhood  are  liable  to  sudden  floods.  On  tlie 
north  bank  of  the  great  river,  lands  of  this  sort  run  down 
the  whole  length  of  the  valley,  except  where  they  are 
interrupted  by  the  beds  of  the  hill  streams.  The  breadth 
of  these  plains  is  in  some  places  very  trifling,  whilst  in 
others  they  comprise  a  tract  of  many  miles,  according  to 
the  number  and  the  height  of  the  rocks  or  hills  that 
protect  them  from  the  aberrations  of  the  river.  The  allu- 
vial deposits  of  the  Brahmaputra  and  of  its  tributary 
streams  may  be  considered  as  the  third  general  division  of 
knds  in  Assam.  These  lands  are  very  extensive,  and 
present  every  degree  of  fertility  and  elevation,  from  the 
vast  ckars  of  pure  sand,  subject  to  annual  inundations,  to 
the  firm  islands,  so  raised  by  drift-sand  and  the  accumu- 
lated remains  of  rank  vegetable  matter,  as  no  longer  to  be 
liable  to  flood.  The  rapidity  with  which  wastes  composed 
entirely  of  sand  newly  washed  forward  by  the  current 
during  floods  become  converted  into  rich  pasture,  ia 
astonishing.  As  the  freshets  begin  to  lessen  and  retire 
into  the  deeper  channels,  the  currents  form  natural  em- 
bankments on  their  edges,  preventing  the  return  of  a  small 
portion  of  water  which  is  thus  left  stagnant  on  the  sands, 
and  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sim's  rays.  It  slowly 
evaporates,  leaving  a  thin  crust  of  animal  and  vegetable 
matter.  Thia  is  soon  impregnated  with  the  seeds  of  the 
Saccharum  spcntaneum  and  other  grasses  that  have  been 
partly  brought  by  the  winds  and  partly  deposited  by  the 
water.  Such  places  are  frequented  by  numerous  flocks 
of  aquatic  birds,  which  resort  thither  in  search  of  fish  and 
moUusfid.  .As  vegetation  begins  to  appear,  hards  of  wild 
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elephants  and  buffaloes  arc  attracted  by  the  supply  of 
food  and  the  solitude  of  the  newly-formed  land,  and  in 
their  turn  contribute  to  manure  the  soil 

Geolocv.— Limestone,  coal,  and  petroleum  are  found  ;  with  oil 
•pricgs,  mineral  springs,  and  brine  springs.  The  mountains  on  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  valley  are  characterised  by  distinct  systems, 
those  on  the  north  being  composed  of  primitive  formations,  while 
those  on  the  south  partake  largely  of  sandstone,  shell-limestone, 
and  coal.  Some  valuable  minerals  are  met  with.  Gold-dust  is 
found  in  all  the  rivers  flowing  from  the  northern  mountains,  but 
it  differs  in  purity  and  colour,  and  also  in  malleability.  That 
which  is  obtained  In  the  Dikraug  is  purer  than  that  found  in  the 
Brahmaputra,  though  it  is  more  abundant  in  the  bed  of  the  latter 
river.  Gold-dust  is  found  most  plentifully  near  the  foot  of  the 
northern  hills  ;  it  is  never  sought  for  in  the  southern  rivers. 
Beds  of  iron-ore  exist  in  various  places,  and  tracings  of  former 
workings  on  a  large  scale  remain  ;  but  the  native  article,  being 
undersold  by  iron  imported  from  England,  is  now  driven  out  of  the 
market.  Coal  has  aL<io  been  discovered  in  beds  of  considerable 
magnitude,  and  from  the  circumstance  of  its  existence  at  the  two 
extremities  of  the  province,  there  appear  grounds  for  the  inference 
that  the  coal  formations  of  Assam  are  co-extensive  with  the  whole 
length  of  the  valley.  The  extreme  difEcultv,  however,  of  moving 
about  in  those  districts,  the  absence  of  roads,  and  the  jungly  and 
almost  uninhabited  state  of  the  country,  have  tended  to  prevent 
the  opening  up  of  the  mineral  deposits  of  the  province.  Wore 
recently,  the  largely-extended  cultivation  of  tea,  and  the  conse- 
quently increased  demand  for  means  of  transport  and  communica- 
tion, have  directed  attention  to  the  local  supplies  of  fuel  for  the 
river  steamers  which  now  navigate  the  Brahmaputra.  In  1804-65, 
Ur  H.  B.  Medlicott,.  Deputy-Superintendent  of  the  Geological 
Survey,  visited  this  province,  and  rejjorted  most  favourably  of  the 
value  and  extent  of  the  coal.  To  the  north  of  the  Brahmaputra 
DO  coal  worth  working  was  found.  To  the  south,  in  Upper  Assam, 
the  principal  localities  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jaipur,  in 
the  Debrogarh  sub-division  of  the  Lakhirupur  distiict,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  Makum.  The  chief  sites  are  the  Terap,  where  a  minimum 
thickness  of  5  feet  of  bright  clean  coal,  nearly  horizontal,  was  seen  ; 
the  Namchik,  a  tributary  of  the  Dihang,  where,  within  200  feet  in 
length,  three  thick  lieds  of  good  sound  coal  were  seen,  one  8  feet 
thick  ;  and  at  Jaipur,  where  a  seam  of  17  feet  thick  occurs,  of  which 
10  feet  is  good  bright  coal.  Several  other  seams  also  exist  which 
have  never  been  touched.  The  inaccessible  nature  of  the  country, 
however,  and  the  want  of  a  trustworthy  map,  render  it  quite 
impracticable  at  present  to  obtain  even  an  approximate  idea  of 
the  extent  of  area  over  which  these  beds  range,  and  of  the  amount 
of  fuel  available.  It  can,  however,  be  safely  asserted  that  this 
amount  is  very  large  and  most  valuable.  Assays  of  the  Assam  coals 
showed  a  proportion  of  ash  not  exceeding  from  2  to  ,5  per  cent.  The 
Burvev  of  the  country  is  now  being  pushed  forward.  Neither  copper 
Qor  silver  are  found  in  the  province.  Kock-salt  is  dug  out  of  the 
earth,  and  brine  springs  are  not  uncommon,  from  which  salt  is  made ; 
but  the  manufacture  is>co3tly,  and  the  salt  is  ea  expensive  as  that 
imported  from  Liverpool. 

Vegetable   PKODt;cTs :    Tea. — The    most   important 
article  of  commerce  produced  in  Assam  is  tea.     The.  rice 
crop  covers  a  very  great  proportion  of  the  cultivated  land, 
but  it  is  used  for  local  consumption.     The  tea  plantations 
occupy  only  a  very  small  area,  but  they  are  the  one  great 
source  of  wealth  to  the  province,  and  the  necessities  of  tea 
cultivation  are  the  chief  stimulants  to  the  development  of 
Assam.     The  plant  was  discovered  in  1823  by  Mr  Robert 
Bruce,  who  had  proceeded  thither  on  a  mercantile  explora- 
tion.     The  country,   however,   then   formed   part  of  the 
Burmese  dominions.     But  war  with  this  monarchy  shortly 
afterwards  broke  out,  and  a  brother  of  the  first  discoverer, 
happening  to  be  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  division 
of  gun-boats  employed  in  some  part  of  the  operations,  fol- 
lowed up  the  pursuit  of  the  subject,  and  obtained  several 
hundred  plants  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  seed.    Some 
specimens  were  ultimately  forwarded  to  the  superintendent 
of   the  botanic   garden    at  Calcutta.      In   1832   Captain 
Jenkins  was  deputed  by  the  Governor-General  of  India, 
Lrrd  William  Bentinck,  to  report  upon  the  resources  of 
the  country,  and  the  tea  plant  was  brought  to  his  especial 
notice  by  Mr  Bruce;  in  1834  a  minute  was  recorded  by 
i'  p  Oovemor-Qeneral  on  the  subject,  to  which  it  is  stated 
lli&l  his  attention  had  been  called  to  it  in  1827  before  his 
departure  from  England.     In  accordance  with  the  views  of 


that  minute,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  prosecula  in- 
quiries, and  to  promote  the  cultivation  of  the  plant.  Com- 
munications were  opened  with  China  with  a  view  to 
obtain  fresh  plants  and  seeds,  and  a  deputation,  composed 
of  gentlemen  versed  in  botanical  studies,  was  despatched 
to  Assam.  Some  seeds  were  obtained  from  China ;  but 
they  proved  to  be  of  small  importance,  as  it  was  clearly 
ascertained  by  the  members  of  the  Assam  deputation  that 
both  the  black  and  the  green  tea  plants  were  indigenou.* 
here,  and  might  be  multiplied  to  any  extent ;  another 
result  of  the  ('hinese  mi.ssion,  that  of  procuring  person* 
skilled  in  the  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  black  tea, 
was  of  more  material  benefit.  Subsequently,  under  Lord 
.\uckland,  a  further  supply  of  Chinese  cultivators  and 
manufacturers  was  obtained — men  well  acquainted  with  the 
processes  necessary  for  the  production  of  green  tea,  as  the 
former  set  were  with  those  requisite  for  black.  In  1838 
the  first  twelve  chests  of  tea  from  Assam  were  received  in 
England.  They  had  been  injured  in  some  degree  on  the 
passage,  but  on  samples  being  submitted  to  brokers,  and 
others  of  long  experience  and  tried  judgment,  the  report* 
were  highly  favourable.  It  was  never,  however,  the  in- 
tention of  Government  to  carry  on  the  trade,  but  to  resign 
it  to  private  adventure  as  soon  as  the  experimental  course 
could  be  fairly  completed.  MercautOe  associations  for  ths 
culture  and  manufacture  of  tea  in  Assam  began  to  bo 
formed  as  early  aa  1839;  and  in  IS'IO  the  Government 
disposed  of  their  estabUshmeut,  and  relinquished  the 
manufacture  to  the  ordinary  ©peration  of  commercial  en- 
terprise. In  1851  the  crop  of  the  principal  company 
was  estimated  to  produce  280,000  lb.  Since  then  the 
eni^erprise  has  rapidly  developed.  The  returns  for  1871 
show  11,475,398  lb  of  tea  manufactured  in  Assam, 
against  9, 5 11,5 17  in  1870,  showing  an  increase  of  1,963,88  1 
B)  in  one  year.  There  were  416  gardens  open,  and  the 
whole  extent  of  land  held  under  the  different  tenures  for 
this  purpose  was  474,939  acres,  of  which  54,384  were 
reported  to  be  under  cultivation.  The  average  monthly 
number  of  labourers  employed  on  the  tea  gardens  of  As 
sam  during  1871  was  54,326,  of  whom  upwards  of  38,000 
were  imported  under  the  Labour  Transport  Acts,  chiefly 
from  the  western  districts  of  Lower  Bengal.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  Assam  now  includes  Cachar,  and  these 
statistics  are  for  the  whole  province  as  constituted  in  1874. 
Tea  cultivation  is  steadily  progressing  in  Assam,  and  has 
firmly  established  itself  as  a  staple  of  Indian  trade.  Be- 
sides rice  and  tea,  the  other  principal  crops  of  Assam  are 
pulses,  Indian  corn,  oil  seeds,  sugar-cane,  ;>a'n,  hemp  and 
jute,  rhea  grass,  mulberry,  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables. 
A>'IMAL.8. — The  joology  of  Assam  presents  lome  interesting 
features.  Wild  elephants  abound  ana  commit  maLy  depreda- 
tions, entering  villages  in  large  herds,  and  cocjunjirg  everything 
suitable  to  their  tastes.  Hany  are  caught  by  means  of  female  ele- 
phants previously  tamed,  and  trained  to  decoy  males  into  the  snares 
prepared  for  subjecting  them  to  captivity.  A  considerable  number 
are  tamed  and  exported  from  Assam  evert  year,  but  the  specula- 
tion appears  to  be  rather  precarious,  as  it  is  aaid  about  twice  the 
nuniber  exported  are  annually  lost  in  the  course  of  training,  ilany 
are  killed  every  year  in  the  forests  for  the  sake  of  the  ivory  which 
they  furnish  ;  and  the  supply  must  be  ^  ery  great  which  can  afford 
60  many  for  export  and  destruction  without  any  perceptible 
diminution  of  their  number.  The  rhinoceroa  ia  found  in  the  densei 
parts  of  the  forests,  and  generally  in  s  sampy  places.  This  animal 
13  hunted  and  killed  for  its  skin  anu  i's  horn.  The  skin  aflbrds 
the  material  for  the  best  shields.  The  horn  is  sacred  in  the  eyes  of 
the  natives.  Contrary  to  the  usual  baUel  it  is  stated  that,  if  caught 
young,  the  rhinoceros  is  easily  tamed,  -and  becomes  strongly  at- 
tached to  his  keeper.  Tigers  aborjid,  and  though  many  are  annu- 
ally destroyed  for  the  sake  of  the  Government  reward,  their  nnmbeii 
seem  scarcely,  if  at  all,  to  diminish.  Their  destruction  is  some- 
times effected  by  poisoned  arrows  diicharged  from  an  instrument 
resembling  a  cross-bow,  in  '.hich  the  arrow  is  first,  fixed,  and 
a  string  connected  with  thi  trigger  is  then  carried  across  the 
path  in  front  of  the  arrow,  end  fas'tened  to  a  peg.  The  animal  thn4 
•truck  13  commonly  foond  dead  ai  the  distance  of  a  few  yards  f'c^t 
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the  engiDe~preparcd  for  his^deitnlction.  Cebpards  and  bears  are 
numeroiia  ;  and  the  Ardonix  CoUaris  of  Cuvier,  a  small  animal 
somewhat  rfsembling  a  bear,  but  having  the  snout,  eyes,  and  tail 
of  a  hog,  is  found.  Among  the  most  formidable  animals  known  ii 
the  wild  buffalo,  #liich  is  of  great  size,  strength,  and  fierceness. 
Many  deaths  are  caused  by  this  animal,  and  a  reward  is  given  for  its 
destruction.  The  fox  and  the  jackal  exist,  and  the  wild  hog  is 
very  abundant.  Goats,  deer  of  various  kinds,  hares,  and  two  or 
three  species  of  antelope  are  found,  as  are  monkeys  in  great  variety. 
The  porcupine,  the  squirrel,  the  civet  cat,  the  ichneumon,  and  the 
otter  are  common.  The  birds  are  too  various  to  admit  of  enumera- 
tion. Wild  game  is  plentiful ;  pheasants,  partridges,  snipe,  and 
waterfowl  of  many  descriptions  make  the  country  a  tempting  field 
for  the  sportsman.  Vultures  and  other  birds  of  prey  are  met  with. 
Crocodiles  (commonly  called  alligators)  swarm  m  all  parts  of  the 
Brahmaputra,  and  are  very  destructive  to  the  fish,  of  which  hun- 
dreds of  varieties  are  found,  and  which  supply  a  valuable  article  of 
food.  The  most  destructive  of  the  feres  naturce,  as  regards  haman 
Hfe,  are,  however,  the  snakes.  Of  these,  several  poisonous  species 
exist,  including  the  cobra  and  karait  (Kaga  tripiuiiana  and  Bun- 
garua  aeruletis).  The  bite  of  a  fairly-grown  healthy  serpent  of 
either  of  these  species  is  deadly ;  and  it  is  ascertained  that  more 
deaths  occur  from  snake-bite  than  from  all  the  other  wild  beasts  put 
together.  Among  the  non-poisonous  serpents,  the  python  ranks 
first.  This  is  an  enormous  boa-constrictor,  of  great  length  and  weight, 
which  drops  upon  his  prey  from  the  branch  of  a  tree,  or  steals  upon 
it  in  the  thick  grass.  He  kills  his  victim  by  rolling  himself  round 
the  body  till  he  breaks  its  ribs,  or  suffocates  it  by  one  irresistible 
convolution  round  its  throat.  He  seldom  or  never  attacks  human 
beings  unless  in  self-defence,  and  loss  of  life  from  this  cause  is 
scarcely  ever  reported.  Full  details  as  to  the  botany  and  zoology 
of  Assam  will  be  found  in  Mr  William  Robmson's  account  of  the 
province  (Calcutta,  1811). 

The  Inhabitants  of  the  entire  province  number  nearly 
two  and  a  half  millions,  of  whom  more  than  one  million 
and  three-quarters  are  Hindus;  250,490  are  Muiamma- 
dans,  1788  are  Christians,  and  the  remaining  third  of  a 
miUion  are  hill  tribes,  professing  aboriginal  faiths..  The 
native  population  is  so  exceedingly  sparse  that  the  demand 
for  labour  on  the  tea  gardens  has  given  rise  to  a  system 
of  importing  coolies  from  western  Bengal.  A  series  of 
laws  regulate  the  terms  of  the  contract  between  the 
planter  and  the  imported  labourer,  prevent  abuses  in 
recruiting  coolies  among  the  ignorant  peasantry^  of  the 
west,  and  provide  for  their  health  and  comfort  during 
their  transit  to  the  distant  districts  of  Assam.'  Under 
these  Acts  4988  labourers  were  imported  into  the  tea 
districts  of  Assam  (including  Cachar)  in  1871,  the  total 
number  of  imported  labourers  employed  on  the  tea 
plantations  at  the  end  of  that  year  being  39,42^.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  native  inhabitants  derive  their 
origin  from  tribes  who  came  from  the  Himalayan  ranges, 
from  Burmah,  or  from  the  Chinese  frontier.  The  most 
important  of  these  are  the  Ahams  or  Ahoms,  an  off- 
shoot of  the  Shan  race  of  Northern  Burmah.  They  were 
the  last  conquerors  of  Assam  before  the  Burmese,  and 
they  long  preserved  their  ancient  traditions,  habits,  and 
institutions.  Hinduism  .first  made  its  encroachments 
among  their  kings  and  nobility.  Several  generations  ago  " 
they  gave  up  eating  beef,  and  they  are  now  completely 
Hinduised,  except  in  a  few  remote  recesses  of  Assam. 
Hinduism  has  also  impressed  its  language  upon  the  pro- 
vince, and  the  vernacular  As.samese  possesses  a  close 
affinity  to  Bengali,  with  the  substitution  of  s  for  the  Ben- 
gali ch,  of  a  guttural  h  for  the  Bengali  h  or  sh,  and  a  few 
other  dialectic  changes.  Indeed,  so  close  was  the  resem- 
blance that  during  the  last  thirty  years  Bengali  was  used 
as  the  court  and  oflBcial  language  of  the  province  under 
our  rule.  But  with  the  development  of  the  country  the 
Assamese  tongue  has  asserted  its  claims  to  be  treated  as  a 
distinct  vernacular,  and  a  late  resolution  of  Government 
(1873)  re-established  it  as  the  language  of  official  life  and 
public  business. 

The  Assam  peasant,  living  in  a  half-populated  province, 
and  surrounded  by  surplus  land,  is  indolent,  good-natured, 
■nd,  on  the  whole,  prosperous.     He  raises  sufficient  food 


for  His  wants  with  very  uttle  labour,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  religious  ceremonies,  he  has  no  demapd 
made  upon  him  for  money,  saving  the  light  rental  of  his 
fields.  Under  the  peaceful  influences  of  British  rule,  he 
has  completely  lost  his  ancient  warlike  instincts,  and  for- 
gotten his  predatory  habits.  In  complexion  he  is  a  shade 
or  two  fairer  than  the  Bengali  His  person  is  in  general 
short  and  robust,  but  devoid  of  the  grace  and  fleidbility  of 
the  Hindu.  A  flat  face,  with  high  cheek-bones,  presents 
a  physiognomy  resembling  the  Chinese,  and  suggests  no 
idea  of  beauty.  His  hair  is  abundant,  bkck,  lank,  and 
coarse,  but  the  beard  is  scanty,  and  usually  plucked  out, 
which  gives  him  an  effeminate  appearance.  The  women 
form  a  striking  contrast  to  the  men ;  there  is  more  of 
feminine  beauty  in  them  than  is  commonly  seen  in  the 
women  of  Bengal,  with  a  form  and  feature  somewhat 
approaching  the  European.  \  In  most  parts  of  the  country 
the  women  of  rank  go  about  in  public,  without  that  artifi- 
cial modesty  practised  by  native  ladies  in  other  parts  of 
India.  Although  the  ancient  ruling  classes  originally 
came  to  the  provinte  across  the  Himaldyas  or  from 
Burmah,  a  stream  of  immigration  also  went  on  from  Ben- 
gal, arid  the  NadiyAls  or  Doms,  who  originally  emigrated 
from  the  Delta,  are  said  to  be  the  most  numerous  tribe  in 
Assam.  •  Their  original  employment  was  that  of  fishermen. 
Although  a  very  low  caste,  and  indeed  one  of  the  out- 
castes  among  the  Hindus  of  Bengal,  they  observe  in  As- 
sam various  rules  of  purity  in  eating  and  drinking,  with  a 
greater  strictness  than  even  the  Brdhmans.  They  have 
not,  however,  taken  a  Brahman  as  their  spiritual  guide, 
but  follow  the  instructions  of  the  KaUtis,  the  ancient 
priests  of  tie  Ahams.  The  habits  of  life  of  the  Assamese 
peasantry  are  pre-eminently  domestic.  Great  respect  is 
paid  to  old  age ;  when  parents  are  no  longer  capable  of 
labour  they  are  supported  by  their  children,  and  scarcely 
any  one  is  allowed  to  become  a  burden  to  the  public 
They  have  also  in  general  a  very  tender  regard  for  their 
offspring,  and  are  generous  and  kind  to  their  relations. 
They  are  hospitable  to  people  of  their  own  caste,  but  to  no 
others.  *  The  use  of  opiuia^.is^very  general  among  the 
Assamese,  r 

Hill  Tribes. — The  hUl  and  frontier  tribes  of  Assam  are  the 
Kagas,  Singphos,  Daphlas,  Miris,  Khamptis,  Mataks,  Abars,  &c, 
nearly  all  of  whom,  excepting  the  Nagas,  are  found  near  the  fron- 
tiers of  Lakhimpur  district.  The  principal  of  these,  in  point  of 
numbers,  are  the  Nagaa,  who  inhabit  the  hills  and  forests  along  the 
eastern  and  south-eastern  frontier  of  Assam.  They  generally  live 
in  small  scattered  communities  of  about  twenty  houses  each,  and 
are  divided  into  numerous  clans  or  khels,  of  which  the  six  most 
important  residing  ia  British  territory  are  the  following,  viz.,  the 
Namsangias,  Bardwarias,  Paindwarias,  Laptangs,  Eaimais,  and 
Topigamaias.  Exclusive  of  the  Naga  Hills  district  of  Assam,  the 
population  of  which  is  returned  at  68,918,  the  Xagas  of  Lakhimpur 
count  2865  houses,  with  an  estimated  population  of  H,3S3  souls. 
They  cultivate  rice,  cotton,  yams,  and  Indian  com,  and  prepare  salt 
from  the  brine  springs  in  their  hills.  The  different  tribes  of  Kagas 
are  independent  of  and  unconnected  with  one  another,  and  are  often 
at  war  with  each  other.  The  Singphos  are  the  most  powerful 
tribe  bonlering  on  the  Assam  valley,  and  are  scattered  over  the 
largest  extent  of  country.  Their  territory  is  bordered  on  the  north 
by  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Brahmaputra ;  on  the  south  by  the 
Patkai  range ;  on  the  west  by  an  imaginary  line  drawn  south  froin 
the  town  of  Sadiya  to  the  Patkai  mountains ;  on  the  east  by  the 
Langtung  mountains.  They  are  a  wild,  daring  tribe ;  and  in  the 
early  days  of  English  rule  in  Assam  they  gave  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  by  their  frequent  raids.  They  are  now,  however,  looked 
upon  as  peaceful  and  friendly  neighbours.  They  have  settled  dowr 
to  agriculture,  and  now  do  for  themselves  what  formerly  they 
depended  on  their  Assamese  slaves  to  perform  for  them.  They  only 
cultivate  sufficient  food  for  a  portion  of  the  year,  and  during  the 
remaining  months  they  live  upon  wild  yams  and  other  jungle  pro- 
ducts. The  Government  has  no  very  definite  relations  with  them; 
but  they  are  generally  obedient,  and  in  a  loose  way  recognise  British 
supremacy.  The  settlements  of  the  Singphos  in  or  near  the  fron- 
tier of  Lakhimpur  are  estimated  to  number  about  3435  sculs.  The 
ether  tribes  are  the  Ehimtii  Ab&n  Miris  Miahinin,  and  DaphUa. 
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EUtu7,  «rhl<^  exl*tad  la  •  raUd  fccn  natU  etu  aoquiiltioa  of  Amuq, 
hu  uued  vuuiar  British  rule. 

ADvmaTRATios.'— The  adminutrative  statistics  of  the 
proTince  will  be  given  separately  for  each  of  the  ten  dis- 
tricts mentioned  in  the  foregoing  table  under  their  alpha- 
betical headings.  Here  it  will  suffice  to  saj,  that  Assam 
as  a  whole  is  onder  a  Chief  Commissioner  who  is  directly 
responsible  to  the  Qovernor-General  in  counciL  The  Assam 
districts  form  what  is  called  a  non-regulation  province — 
i.e.,  one  to  whi^  it  has  not  been  fonnd  expedient  to  extend 
our  system  of  government  in  its  strict  legal  entirety.  Each 
district,  instead  of  being  under  a  Judge  and  a  magistrate- 
collector,  with  their  separate  sets  of  subordinates,  is  managed 
by  a  deputy-commissioner,  in  whom  both  the  executive  and 
judicial  functions  are  combined.  It  is  essentially  an  ont- 
lying  province,  yielding  very  little  revenue  to  Government, 
and  adn)inistered  as  cheaply  as  practicable.  With  the 
exception  of  Goilp4r4,  the  land  revenue  of  Assam  is  at 
present  under  a  light  temporary  settlement,  the  permanent 
settlement  not  having  yet  been  extended  to  it  on  account 
of  its  sparse  population  aud  backward  state.  The.  popula- 
tion is  essentially  agricultural,  and  no  tendency  appears  on 
their  part  to  gather  into  trading  centres  or  to  develop  city 
life.  Throughout  the  whole  province  there  are  only  two 
towns  with  a  population  of  upwards  of  5000  souls,  viz., 
Gauhiti,  population  11,492;  and  SibsAgar,  5278.  The 
various  Government  rules  for  granting  waste  lands  in  fee- 
eimple  or  on  long  leases  at  easy  rates,  have  brought  a  con- 
siderable number  of  English  capitalists  and  speculators  into 
the  province.  It  is  on  these  grants  that  many  of  the  tea- 
gardens  have  been  formed.  The  development  of  European 
enterprise  has  created  a  sudden  and  an  urgent  demand  for 
roads,  which  the  Government  has  hitherto  not  found  itself  in 
a  position  to  meet.  For  all  the  ordinary  purposes  of  the 
province,  and  for  its  heavy  and  bulky  staples,  such  as 
timber,  rice,  food  grains,  and  oil  seeds,  the  Brahmaputra 
and  it3  tributaries  afford  ample  meana  of  transit.  The 
great  trunk  road,  which  the  Mnhammadans  drove  through 
Assam  with  a  view  to  coutrailing  the  turbulent  population, 
has  long  ago  fallen  into  decay,  and  at  many  places  is  only 
recognisable  as  a  line  of  fragmentary  embankments.  Each 
district,  however,  is  now  developing  a  system  of  roads,  or  at 
any  rata  of  country  tracks,  of  its  own;  and  Sir  George 
Campbell,  the  present  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal 
(1874),  initiated  a  liberal  policy  towards  the  Assam  com- 
munication.s,  with  the  view  rather  to  the  future  of  the 
province  than  to  the  amount  of  expenditure  which  its 
revenue  at  present  warrants.  Now  that  it  is  erected  into 
a  separate  administration,  a  still  more  rapid  progress  may 
be  looked  for.  With  its  vast  forests,  its  inexhaustible  rice- 
grounds,  its  coal,  iron,  and  tea,  and  the  cheap  means  of 
transit  which  its  rivers  afford,  Assam,  although  at  present 
one  of  the  most  backward  among  Indian  provinces,  has 
capabilities  of  development  such  as  no  other  part  of  Bengal 
possesses.  (w.  w.  n.) 

ASSAROTTI,  Ottavio  Giovanni  BAXxisTA.the  founder 
of  schools  for  the  education  of  deaf-mntes  in  Italy,  was  born 
at  Genoa  in  1753.  He  received  an  excellent  education; 
and  after  qualifying  himself  for  the  church,  he  entered  the 
society  of  the  Pietists,  "  Scuole  Pie,"  who  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  training  of  the  young.  His  superior  learning 
rendered  his  services  very  valuable,  and  he  was  appointed 
Jo  lecture  on  theology  to  the  students  of  the  order.  In 
1801  he  heard  of  the  Abbe  Sicard's  experiments  in  the 
training  of  deaf-mutes,  and  resolved  to  try  something 
similar  in  Italy.  He  began  with  one  pupil,  and  had  by 
degrees  collected  a  small  number  round  him,  when,  in 
1805,  Napoleon,  hearing  of  his  endeavours,  ordered  a  con- 
vent to  be  given  him  for  a  school-house,  and  funds  for 
■upporting  twelve  scholars  to  be  taken  from  the  convent 


revenues.  This  order  was  scarcely  attended  to  till  1811, 
when  it  was  renewed,  and  in  the  following  year  Assarotti, 
v;ith  a  considerable  number  of  pupils,  took  possession  of 
the  new  school  Here  he  conrinned,  with  the  excrption 
of  a  short  interval  ift  1814,  till  his  death  in  1829.  A  pen- 
sion, which  had  been  awarded  him  by  the  king  of  Sardinia, 
he  bequeathed  to  bis  scholars.  Nothing  definite  is  kncwo 
as  to  the  method  of  instruction  pursued  by  Assarotti;  he 
seems,  in  fact,  to  have  followed  no  fixed  plan. 

ASSASSINS,  a  secret  military  and  religious  sect  formed 
in  Persia  and  Syria  during  the  11th  century  A.D.  To 
understand  clearly  its  nature  and  tenets,  it  ls  necessary  U 
refer  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Ismaelites,  of  whom  it  was  a 
branch,  and  who  were  themselves  an  ofiishoot  from  the 
great  body  of  the  Shiites.  The  Shiites,  one  of  the  two  sects 
into  which  the  Mahometans  had  separated,  held  in  oppo-' 
sition  to  the  Sunnites,  or  orthodox,  that  the  true  and  only 
legitimate  successor  of  the  Prophet  was  his  son-in-law,  Ali 
They  did  not  succeed  in  establishing  by  force  the  claims 
of  this  family;  and,  under  the  dynasties  of  the  Onimiode  and 
Abbaside  caliphs,  they  were  compelled  to  keep  their  opinions 
secret.  The  largo  body  of  Shiites  was  further  divided  into 
several  distinct  parties,  differing  principally  with  regard  to 
the  recognised  line  of  succession  from  Ali ;  of  these  the 
most  powerful  was  that  of  the  Ismaelites,  so  called  becanse 
they  held  that  the  Imam&t  descended  in  an  unbroken  line 
from  Ali  to  Ismael,  his  seventh  successor.  The  adhcrent« 
of  this  sect  were  most  widely  spread  in  Persia,  and  naturally 
the  special  object  of  their  opposition  was  the  Abbaside 
caliphate  of  Baghdad,  but  no  active  steps  wore  taken  hy 
them,  until  under  one  of  the  Persian  magi,  Abdailah-ibn- 
Maimun  Kadah,  they  bad  been  organised  into  a  secret 
society,  with  definite  political  objects  and  peculiar  religious 
or  philosophical  views.  Abdallah,  like  many  of  his  cgui- 
trymen,  was  a  free-thinker,  and  he  succeeded  in  establiahiBg 
among  the  Ismaelites  a  faith,  or  rather  a  philosophy, 
wholly  opposed  to  the  doctrines  of  Islam.  The  fanda' 
mental  principles  of  his  creed  appear  to  have  been — (1.) 
The  rejection  of  all  fixed  rules  either  of  religion  or  morality ; 
all  actions  were  therefore  indifferent,  only  the  internal  dis- 
position was  of  any  value  ;  (2.)  The  belief  that  the  Imams 
of  the  line  of  Ismael  were  at  present  invisible,  and  that, 
consequently,  it  was  the  duty  of  true  believers  to  yield 
implicit  obedience  to  the  vic^crents  on  earth  of  these 
secret  rulers;  (3.)  The  allegorical  interpretation  of  the 
Koran,  whereby  any  doctrine  might  be  either  defended  or 
rejected.  He  also  established  a  regular  system  of  grades 
or  a  hierarchy  of  ranks  among  the  members  of  the  society ; 
only  a  few  members  were  fully  initiated  into  the  philosophy 
of  indifference,  the  others  were  kept  in  a  state  of  profound 
ignorance,  for  the  rulers  knew  how  necessary  this  was  in 
order  to  secure  their  obedience. 

The  first  open  attempt  to  put  their  principles  into 
practice  was  made  by  one  Ahmed,  sumamed  Karmatb, 
whence  his  followers  n-ere  called  Karmathitcs.  After  a 
sanguinary  struggle  with  the  caliphs,  lasting  during  many 
years,  this  revolt  was  quelled.  But  about  the  same  time 
an  adherent  of  the  sect,  named  Abdallah,  a  lineal  descendant 
of  Ismael,  escaped  fjem  prison,  into  which  he  had  httea 
thrown,  and,  making  his  way  to  Egypt,  succeeded  in 
placing  himaalf  upon  the  throne  of  that  country.  Undet 
the  name  of  Obeid-Allah-Mahdi,  he  founded  the  dynasty 
of  the  Fatimites,  who  took  their  title  from  their  ancestress, 
the  daughter  of  Mahomet.  Ismaelism  thus  secured  a  firm 
footing  in  the  west,  and  its  doctrines  were  propagated  there 
with  great  success.  At  Cairo  a  grand  lodge  was  formed  in 
which  their  philosophical  principles  were  perfected,  sind  the 
process  of  initiation  carried  on  in  its  several  grades. 
While  this  lodge  was  at  the  height  of  its  prosperity  there 
arrived  in  Egypt  a  learned  dai  or  missionary  of  the  Eastern 
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tsmaelites,  called  Hassan  Ben  Sabbah.  The  father  oi  tins 
man,  a  native  of  Kiorassan,  and  au  adherent  of  the  Shiitea, 
bad  been  frequently  compelled  to  profess  Sunnite  ortho- 
dozy,  and  from  prudential  motives  had  sent  his  son  to 
itudy  under  an  orthodox  doctor  at  Nishapur.  Here 
Hassan  made  the  acquaintance  of  Nizain-el-Mulk, afterwards 
vizier  of  the  Sultan  Malik-Shah.  During  the  reign  of 
Alp^Aralan  he  remained  in  obscurity,  and  then  appeared  at 
the  court  of  Malik-Shah,  where  he  was  at  first  kindly 
received  by  his  old  friend  the  vizier.  Hassan,  who  was  a 
man  of  great  ability,  tried  to  supplant  him  in  the  favour 
of  the  sultan,  but  was  outwitted  and  compelled  to  take  his 
departure  from  Persia.  Ho  went  to  Egypt,  and,  on 
account  of  his  high  reputation,  was  received  with  great 
honour  by  the  lodge  at  Cairo.  He  soon  stood  so  high  in 
the  Caliph  Mostansar'a  favour  as  to  excite  against  him  the 
jealousy  of  the  chief  general,  and  a  cause  of  open  enmity 
soon  arose.  The  caliph  had  nominated  first  one  and  then 
another  of  his  sons  lA  his  successor,  and  in  consequence  a 
party  division  took  place  among  the  leading  men.  Hassan, 
who  adopted  the  cause  of  Nezar,  the  eldest  son,  found  his 
enemies  too  strong  for  him,  and  was  forced  to  leave 
Egypt.  After  many  adventures  he  reached  Aleppo  and 
Damascus,  and  after  a  sojourn  there,  settled  near  Kuhislan. 
He  gradually  spread  his  peculiar,  modification  of  Ismaelite 
doctrine,  and  having  collected  a  considerable  number  of 
followers,  formed  them  into  a  secret  society.  In  1090  he 
obtained,  it  is  said  by  stratagem,  the  strong  mountain 
fortress  of  Alamut  in  Persia,  and  removing  there  with  his 
followers,  settled  as  chief  of  the  famous  societv  afterwards 
called  the  Assassins. 

The  speculutive  principles  of  this  boay  were  identical 
with  those  of  the  Ismaehtes,  but  their  external  policy  was 
marked  by  one  peculiar  and  distinctive  feature — the  em- 
ployment of  secret  assassination  against  all  enemies.     This 
practice    was    introduced    by    Hassan,    and    formed   the 
essential  characteristic  of  the  sect.     In  organisation  they 
closely  resembled  the  western  lodge  at  Cairo.     At  the  head 
was  the  supreme  ruler,  the  Sheikh-al-Jehal,  i.e.,  Chief,  or, 
as  it  is  commonly  translated,  Old  Man  of  the  Mountains. 
Under  him  were  three  Dai-al-Kirhal,  or,  as  they  maj  be 
called,  grand  priors,  who  ruled  the  three  provinces  over 
which  the  sheikh's  power  extended.     Next  came  the  body 
of  Dais,  or  priors,  who  were  fully  initiated  into   all  the 
secret   doctrines,  and  were  the  emissaries    of   the    faith. 
Fourth  were  the  liejiks,  associates  or  fellows,  who  were  in 
process  of  initiation,  and  who  ultimately  advanced  to  the 
dignity  of  dais.     Fifth  came  the  most  distinctive  class,  the 
Fedai'ies,  or  Fedais  {i.e.,  the  devoted  ones),  who  were  the 
guards  or  assassins  proper.     These  were  all  young  men, 
and  from  their  ranks  were  selected  the  agents  lor  any  deed 
of  blood.     They  were  kept  uninitiated,  and  the  blindest 
obedience  was  exacted  from  and  yielded  by  them.     When 
the   sheikh   required    the    services    of    any   of   them,    the 
selected /eciajs  were  intoxicated  with  the  hashish,  an  opiate 
made  from  the  juice  of  hemp  leaves,  and  from  which  the 
name  Assassin  is  derived.     When  in  this  state  they  were 
introduced  into  the  splendid  gardens  of  the   Bheikh,  and 
surrounded  with  every  sensual  pleasure.     Such  a  foretaste 
of  Paradise,  only  to  be  granted  by  their  supreme  ruler, 
made  them  eager  to  obey  his  slightest  command;  their  hves 
they  counted  as  nothing,  and  would  resign  them  at  a  word 
from  him.     Finally,  the  sixth  and  seventh  orders  were  the 
Lasiks,  or  novices,  and  the  common  people.     Hassan  well 
knew  the  efficacy  of  established  law  and  custom  in  securing 
the  obedience  of  a  mass  of  people ;  accordingly,   upon  all 
but  the  initiated,  the  observances  of  Islamism  were  rigidly 
enforced.     As  for  the  initiated,  they  knew  the  worthless- 
ness  of  positive  religion  and   morality ;  they  believed  in 
nothing,  and  scoffed  at  the  practices  of  the  faithfuL     The 


Assassins  soon  Ixgan  to  make  their  power  felt.  One  of 
their  first  victims  was  Hassan's  former  friend,  Nizam-el- 
Mulk,  whose  son  also  died  under  the  dagger  of  a  secret 
murderer.  The  death  by  poison  of  the  Sultan  Malik-Shah 
was  likewise  ascribed  to  this  dreaded  society,  and  contri- 
buted to  increase  their  evil  fame.  Sultan  Sanjar,  his 
successor,  made  war  upon  them,  but  he  was  soon  glad  to 
come  to  terms  with  enemies  whose  operations  were  in- 
visible, and  against  whom  no  precaution  seemed  available. 
After  a  long  and  prosperous  rule  Hassan  died  at  an 
advanced  age  in  1124.  He  had  previously  slain  both  his 
sons,  one  on  suspicion  of  having  been  concerned  in  the 
murder  of  a  dai  at  Kuhistan,  the  other  for  drinking  wine, 
and  he  was  therefore  compelled  to  name  as  his  successor 
his  chief  dai,  Kia-Busurg-Omid. 

During  the  fourteen  years'  reign  of  this  second  leader, 
the  Assassins  were  frequently  unfortunate  in  the  open  field, 
and  their  castles  were  taken  and  plundered  ;  but  they  ac- 
quired a  stronghold  in  Syria,  while  their  numerous  murders 
made  them  an  object  of  dread  to  the  neighbouring  princes, 
and  spread  abroad  their  evil  renown.  A  long  series  of 
distinguished  men  perished  under  the  daggers  of  ihe/edait; 
even  tie  most  sacred  dignity  was  not  spared.  The  Caliph 
Mostarschen-ali-Mansur  was  assassinated  in  Lis  tent,  and 
not  long  after,  the  Caliph  Bashid  suiTered  a  similar  fate. 
Busurg-Omid  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Mahomet  L;  who, 
during  the  long  f»eriod  of  2.5  years,  ruthlessly  carried 
out  his  predecessor's  principles.  In  his  time  Massiat 
became  the  chief  seat  of  the  Syrian  branch  of  the 
society.  Mahomet's  abilities  were  not  great,  and  the 
affections  of  the  people  were  drawn  towards  his  son 
Hassan,  a  youth  of  great  learning,  skilled  in  all  the 
wisdom  of  the  initiated,  and  popularly  believed  to  be 
the  promised  Imam  become  visible  on  earth.  The  old 
sheikh  prevented  any  attempt  at  insurrection  by  slaying 
250  of  Hassan's  adherents,  and  the  son  was  glad  to  make 
submission.  When,  however,  he  attained  the  throne,  he 
began  to  put  his  views  into  effect  On  the  17th  of  the 
month  Ramadan,  he  assembled  the  people  and  disclosed  to 
them  the  secret  doctrines  of  the  initiated;  he  announced 
that  the  doctrines  of  Isiam  were  now  abolished,  that  the 
people  might  give  themselves  np  to  feasting  and  joy,  for 
he  was  the  promised  Imam,  the  Caliph  of  God  upon  earth. 
To  substantiate  these  claims  he  gave  out  that  he  was  not 
the  son  of  Mahomet,  but  was  descended  from  Nezar,  son 
of  the  Egyptian  Caliph  Mostansar,  and  a  lineal  descendant 
of  IsmaeL  After  a  short  reign  of  four  years  Hassan  was 
assassinated  by  his  brother-in-law,  and  his  son  Mahomet 
II.  succeeded.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  slay  his  father's 
murderer,  with  all  his  family  and  relatives ;  and  his  long 
rule,  extending  over  a  period  of  46  years,  was  marked  by 
many  similar  deeds  of  cruelty.  He  had  to  contend  with 
many  powerful  enemies,  especially  \rith  the  great  Atabcg 
Sultan  Noureddin,  and  his  more  celebrated  successor,  Jusuf 
Salaheddin,  or  Saladin,  who  had  gained  possession  of  Egypt 
after  the  death  of  the  last  Fatimite  caliph,  and  against 
whom  even  secret  assassination  seemed  powerless.  During 
his  reign,  also,  the  Syrian  branch  of  the  society,  under 
their  dui,  Sinan,  made  thetnselves  independent,  and  re- 
mained so  ever  afterwards.  It  was  with  this  Syrian  branch 
that  the  Crusaders  made  acquaintance  ;  and  it  appears  to 
have  been  their  emissaries  who  slew  Count  Raymond  of 
Tripoli  and  Conrad  of  Montserrat. 

Mahomet  IIL  died  from  the  effects  of  poison,  aaminis- 
tered,  it  is  believed,  by  his  son,  Jelaleddin  Hassan  III., 
who  succeeded.  He  restored  the  old  form  of  doctrine, — 
secret  principles  for  tie  initiated,  and  Islamism  for  the 
people, — and  his  general  piety  ard  orthodoxy  procured 
for  him  the  name  of  the  new  Mussulman.  During  his 
reign  of  12  je&rs  no  assassinations  occurred,  and  he  obtained 
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a  high  reputation  among  the  neighbouring  princes.  Like 
his  father,  he  was  removed  by  poison,  and  his  son,  Ala- 
eddin  Mahomet  III.,  a  child  of  nine  years  of  age,  weak 
In  mind  and  body,  was  placed  on  the  throne.  Under  his 
rule  the  mild  principles  of  his  father  were  deserted,  and  a 
fresh  course  of  assassination  entered  on.  In  1255,  after 
a  reign  of  30  years,  Alaeddin  was  slain,  with  the  connivance 
of  bis  son,  Rukneddin,  the  last  ruler  of  the  Assassins.  In 
the  following  year  Hulaku,  brother  of  the  Tatar,  Mangu 
Khan,  invaded  the  hill  country  of  Persia,  took  Alamut  and 
many  other  castles,  and  captured  Rokneddin.  He  treated 
him  kindly,  and,  at  his  own  request,  sent  him  under  escort 
to  Mangu.  On  the  way,  Rokneddin  treacherously  incited 
the  inhabitants  of  Kirdkuh  to  resist  the  Tartars.  This 
breach  of  good  faith  was  severely  punished  by  the  khan, 
who  ordered  Rokneddin  to  be  put  to  death,  and  sent  a  mes- 
senger to  Hulaku  commanding  him  to  slay  all  his  captives. 
About  12,000  of  the  Assassins  were  massacred,  and  their 
power  in  Persia  was  completely  broken.  The  Syrian  branch 
flourished  for  some  years  longer,  till  Bibars,  the  Mameluke 
sultan  of  Egypt,  ravaged  their  country  and  nearly  extirpated 
them.  Small  bodies  of  them  lingered  about  the  mountains 
of  Syria,  and  are  believed  still  to  eiist  there.  Doctrines 
somewhat  similar  to  theirs  are  to  bo  met  with  among  the 
Druses,  and  particularly  among  the  Ansarii  or  Nosarii,  a 
small  Syrian  people,  dwelling  not  far  from  Latakia.  Some 
writers  have  thought  that  these  Ansarii  are  the  remnants 
of  the -Assassins,  but  this  does  not  seem  possible,  for  the 
two  sects  are  at  enmity,  and  in  1809  the  stronghold  of 
Massiat,  then  in  possession  of  some  Ismaelites,  was  attacked 
and  pillaged  by  the  Ansarii 

See  Von  Hammer,  OeschichU  der  Assassinen,  1818;  De  Sacy, 
Mimoira  de  I'ltistiCut,  iv.,  18]  8,  who  discusaea  the  etymology  fully  ; 
Calcutta  Remew,  vols.  Iv.  Ivi.;  A.  Jourdain  in  Michaud'si/wtoVe  rf«j 
Croisades,  ii.  pp.  465-484,  and  tninslatioQ  of  the  Persian  historian 
Mirkhond  in  NotiOiS  et  Extraits  cUs  ManuscrUs,  liii.  p.  143,  $q.  On 
the  Ansarii,  see  Mirhaud  et  Foujoulat,  Correspondance  d' Orient,  vi.  p. 
453,  sg. ;  and  F.  Walpole,  The  Ansayrii,  or  Assassins,  3  vols.,  1851. 

ASSAULT,  in  English  Law,  is  defined  "  as  an  attempt 
or  offer  with  force  or  violence  to  do  corporal  hurt  to  another, 
as  by  striking  at  another  with  a  stick  or  other  weapon,  or 
without  a  weapon,  though  the  party  misses  his  aim." 
Notwithstanding  ancient  opinions  to  the  contrary,  it  is  now 
settled  that  mere  words,  be  they  ever  so  provoking,  will 
uot  constitute  an  assault.  Coupled  with  the  attempt  or 
threat  to  inflict  corporal  injury,  there  must  in  all  cases  be 
the  means  of  carrying  the  threat  into  effect.  A  battery  is 
more  than  a  threat  or  attempt  to  injure  the  person  of 
another  ;  the  injury  must  have  been  inflicted,  but  it  makes 
no  difi'erence  however  small  it  may  be,  as  the  law  does  not 
"  draw  the  line  between  degrees  of  violence,"  but  "  totally 
prohibits  the  first  and  lowest  stage  of  it."  Every  battery 
includes  an  assault.  A  common  assault  is  a  misdemeanour, 
and  ii  punishable  by  one  year's  imprisonment  with  hard 
labour,  but  severer  penalties  are  provided  for  the  various 
kinds  of  aggravated  assaults. 

ASSAYE,  a  village  of  HaidarAb.-ld,  in  the  NizAm's 
dominions,  in  Southern  India,  situated  in  20°  18'  N.  lat. 
and  75'  55'  E.  long.  The  place  is  celebrated  as  the  site  of 
a  battle  fought  on  the  23d  September  1803  between  the 
combined  MarhattA  forces  under  Sindhid  and  the  RijA  of 
Berar  and  the  British  under  Major-General  Wellesley,  after- 
wards the  Duke  of  Wellington.  The  MarhattA  force  con- 
sisted of  50,000  men,  supported  by  100  pieces  of  cannon 
entrenched  in  a  strong  position.  Against  this  the  English 
had  but  a  foice  of  4500  men,  which,  however,  after  a 
severe  struggle,  gained  the  most  complete  victory  that 
ever  crowned  Briiish  valour  in  India.  Assaye  is  261  miles 
N.W.  of  HaidarAbdd. 

ASSAYING.  This  term  is  need  in  metallurgy  to  denote 
•  chemical  operation  in  which  the  quantity  of  one  ingredient 


of  a  mineral  or  alloy  b  determined  ;  it  is  chiefly  used  in 
reference  to  the  precious  metals,  gold  and  silver,  and  it  is 
in  this  connection  that  the  subject  will  here  be  treated  of. 
In  the  wider  acceptation  of  the  term  in  which  it  is  used 
amongst  practical  metallurgists,  assaying  means  almost  the 
same  thing  as  the  quantitative  estimation  of  one  constituent 
of  a  compound,  when  the  process  adopted  is  one  which  ha.- 
to  bo  frequently  repeated  in  a  laboratory,  and  the  results 
are  required  for  commercial  purposes.  In  this  sense  we 
speak  not  only  of  the  assay  of  gold  and  silver,  but  of  other 
metals,  such  as  lead  and  copper,  of  non-metalUc  elements, 
such  as  sulphur  and  iodine,  and  even  of  compounds  such 
as  nitre.  'Phe  operations  of  assaying  were,  until  recently, 
chiefly  performed  by  what  is  called  the  dry  method,  but 
of  late  years  the  processes  of  volumetric  analysis  have  been 
so  largely  introduced  into  the  metallurgical  laboratory,  that 
the  wet  method  is  almost  as  much  used  as  the  dry  method. 
In  the  processes  of  assaying  the  precious  metals  described 
in  the  following  pages,  the  reader  will  have  both  these 
terms  explained,  for  gold  is  assayed  in  the  dry,  while  silver 
is  assayed  in  the  wet  way. 

The  precious  metals,  gold  and  silver,  being  almost  uni- 
versally used  as  convenient  representatives  of  value,  and  as 
such  passing  frequently  between  one  country  and  another, 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  ascertain,  quickly  and 
accurately,  the  marketable  value  of  any  sample  of  gold  or 
silver  bullion.  Were  these  metals  invariably  used  in  their 
pure  state,  their  commercial  value  would  be  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  their  weight,  and  all  that  would  have  to  be  known 
would  be  the  actual  value  of  a  pound  of  gold  or  silver  ;  but 
the  metals  exist  in  commerce  in  the  form  of  alloys  or 
mixtures  containing  an  indefinite  amount  of  base  metal. 
Gold  is  generally  alloyed  with  copper  and  silver,  whilst 
silver  is  generally  alloyed  with  copper.  The  problem  is, 
therefore,  to  ascertain  by  some  ready  process,  which  admits 
of  extreme  accuracy  as  well  as  moderate  rapidity,  the  exact 
proportion  of  pure  gold  present  in  an  alloy,  ore,  or  mixture 
containing  this  metal ;  and  inasmuch  as  silver  is  also  a 
precious  metal,  the  assay  of  gold  almost  always  involves  the 
assay  of  the  silver  which  accompanies  it,  for  in  many  cases 
the  amount  of  silver  present  may  be  sufficient  to  increase 
the  commercial  value  of  the  substance  under  assay.  It  is 
very  seldom,  however,  that  the  copper  or  other  metal 
present  is  insufficient  quantity  to  be  of  value,  unless,  in- 
deed, the  substance  under  assay  be  a  copper  ore  or  pyrites 
containing  only  traces  of  gold.  In  the  case  of  silver  assay, 
when  the  base  metal  is  copper,  it  is  generally  neglected. 
It  is,  however,  frequently  necessary  to  examine  silver  for 
gold,  for,  formerly,  the  methods  of  parting  these  two 
precious  metals  were  by  no  means  so  exact  as  they  are 
now,  and  on  this  account  old  silver  frequently  contains  an 
amount  of  gold  which  it  will  pay  well  to  extract  by  modern 
methods.  »The  principle  of  assaying  gold  and  silver  is  very 
simple  theoretically,  but  in  practice  great  experience  is 
necessary  to  ensure  accuracy,  and  there  is  no  branch  of 
business  which  more  demands  personal  and  undivided 
attention 

All  sujstances  containing  gold  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes.  The  first  class  comprises  ores  containing  gold  in  a 
mineralised  form.  These  include  graphic  tellurium  and 
foliated  tellurium,  and  are  of  no  commercial  importance. 
For  the  present  purjiose,  we  need  simply  mention  the 
slibstances  in  the  second  class,  which  consist  of  alloys  of 
gold,  and  include  native  gold,  containing  from  65  to  99  per 
cent,  of  gold ;  palladium  gold,  containing  about  86  per 
cent,  of  gold  ;  rhodium,  gold,  containing  from  59  to  66  per 
cent,  of  gold  ;  gold  amalgam,  containing  38  per  cent,  of 
gold  ;  aiid  artificial  alloys,  as  gold  coin,  jewellery,  <tc.  Of 
the  foregoing  list,  the  only  alloys  which  are  of  commercial 
importance  are,  native  gold  and  artificial  alloys.     Native 
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goSa  is  cominonly  found  in  a  quartzoae  gangue,  and  nearly 
always  associated  with  iron  and  copper  pyrites,  mispickel 
or  arsenical  pyrites,  blende,  galena,  many  antimonial 
minerals,  and  nearly  all  the  primitive  rocks. 

The  only  artificial  alloys  of  gold  which  will  be  specially 
noticed  here  are  the  standard  gold  of  this  realm,  and  alloys 
of  gold  with  silver  or  copper  used  for  jewellery.  The  stan- 
dard of  alloys  of  gold  is  expressed  in  fractions  of  unity.  It 
is  assumed  that  there  are  24  carats  in  unity,  and  yjnds 
in  the  carat.  Standard  gold,  in  the  2-t  carats,  contains  22 
carats  of  pure  or  fine  gold,  as  it  is  called,  and  two  carats  of 
alloying  metal,  either  silver  or  copper,  or  a  mixture  of  the 
two.  Standard  gold  is,  therefore,  called  22-carat  gold. 
In  a  similar  way  articles  of  jeweUery  are  denominated 
12-carat,  16-carat,  18-carat,  &.C.,  according  to  the  propor- 
tion of  fine  gold  alloyed  with  the  inferior  metal.  An  ordi- 
nary assay  report  of  gold  expresses  the  variation  from  the 
standard,  and  not  the  fine  metal  contained  in  it,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  marked  as  either  better  or  worse  than  standard. 
The  standard  of  gold  being  22  carats  fine  and  2  alloy,  an 
ingot  of  gold  found  to  contain  only  21  carats  pure  gold 
would  be  reported  worse  1  carat.  If  it  contained  23| 
carats,  it  would  then  be  reported  better  IJ  carat. 

The  processes  by  which  gold  is  generally  assayed  are 
cupeliation,  when  the  alloy  consists  of  copper,  and  part^ 
ing,  when  the  alloy  consists  of  silver.  Generally  speaking, 
both  operations  are  necessary.  We  will  describe  them  as- 
they  would  be  performed  in  practice.  When  the  stan- 
dard of  the  alloy  to  be  examined  is  not  approximatively 
known,  a  preliminary  assay  must  be  made  to  ascertain  the 
quantity  of  lead  necessary  to  fuse  with  the  gold  alloy. 
But  in  most  cases  this  is  unnecessary,  as,  from  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  the  standard  of  the  alloy  is  generally 
known  within  sufficiently  close  limits. 

The  process  of  cupeliation  is  briefly  as  foUows  : — The 
gold  alloy  is  fused  with  a  quantity  of  lead,  and  a  little 
silver  if  silver  is  already  present.  The  resulting  alloy, 
which  is  called  the  lead  button,  is  then  submitted  to  fusion 
on  a  very  porous  support,  made  of  .bone-ash,  and  called  a 
cupel.  The  fusion  being  effected  in  a  current  of  air,  the 
lead  oxidises.  The  heat  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  resulting 
oxide  of  lead  fused,  and  the  porous  cupel  has  the  property 
of  absorbing  melted  oxide  of  lead  without  taking  up  any 
of  the  metallic  globule,  exactly  in  the  same  way  that 
blotting-paper  will  absorb  water  whilst  it  will  not  touch 
a  globule  of  mercury.  The  heat  being  continued,  and  the 
current  of  air  always  passing  over  the  surface  of  the  melted 
lead  button,  and  the  oxide  of  lead  or  litharge-heing  sucked 
up  by  the  cupel  as  fast  as  it  is  formed,  the  metallic  globule 
rapidly  diminishes  in  size  until  at  last  all  the  lead  has 
been  got  rid  of.  Now,  if  this  were  the  only  action,  little 
good  would  have  been  gained,  for  we  should  simply  have 
put  lead  into  the  gold  alloy,  and  then  taken  it  out  again ; 
but  another  action  goes  on  whilst  the  lead  is  oxidising  in 
the  current  of  air.  Other  metals,  except  the  silver  and 
gold,  also  oxidise,  and  are  carried  by  the  melted  litharge 
into  the  cupeL  If  the  lead  is  therefore  rightly  propor- 
tioned to  the  standard  of  alloy,  the  resulting  button  wiU 
consist  of  only  gold  and  silver,  and  these  are  separated  by 
the  operation  of  parting,  which  consists  in  boiling  the  alloy 
(after  rolling  it  to  a  thin  plate)  in  strong  nitric  acid,  which 
dissolves  the  silverend  leaves  the  gold  as  a  coherent  sponge. 
To  effect  this  parting  properly,  the  proportion  of  silver 
.X)  gold  should  be  as  3  to  i.  The  operation  by  which  the 
alloy  is  brought  to  this  standard  is  termed  qnariation  or 
inquartation,  and  consists  in  fusing  the  alloys  in  a  cupel 
with  lead  and  the  quantity  of  fine  silver  or  fine  gold  neces- 
sary to  bring  it  to  the  desired  composition. 

What  is  called  the  Trial  of  the  Pyx  is  an  ancient  cere-' 
mony  which  takes  place  about  once  in  every  three  years,  at 


which  the  standard  com  of  the  realm  is  carefully  assayed 
For  a  description  of  this  see  the  article  Coinage. 

It  is  unnecessary  in  the  present  work  to  describe  the 
various  delicate  operations  which  we  have  briefly  alluded 
to  above,  but  we  will  describe  the  implements  and  furnaces 
which  have  been  introduced  and  adopted  in  the  Royal 
Mint  by  Mr  H.  W.  Field,  the  late  resident  assay-master  of 
that  establishment. 

Fig.  1  is  the  front  elevation  ol  the  fumace  ;  a,  a  view  of 
the  front  iron  roller  on  which  it  rests ,  b,  the  ash-pit ;  cc 
are  the  dampers  moving 
horizontally  from  side  to  Rrp^fjif 

side  towards  each  other, 
meeting  exactly  in  the 
centre ;  d,  the  muffle 
door  by  which  the  as- 
says are  introduced ;  ee, 
the  door  slides.  So  far, 
the  furnace  is  similar 
to  that  formerly  in  use, 
except  that  the  bars  on 
which  the  muffle  stands 
run  from  front  to  back, 
and  are  movable,  ren- 
dering the  removal  of 
the  brick-work  unneces- 
sary. By  this  means  the 
muffle  stand  is  eaaUy 
introduced,  and,  having 
steady  pins  on  the  under 
side,  it  is  raised  about 
an  inch  above  the  bars. 
The  furnace  measures  2 
feet  10  inches  in  height, 
1  foot  7  inches  in  width, 
and  1  foot  11  inches  in 
depth.  Instead  of  the 
furnace,  as  formerly,  be- 
ing fed  at  the  top,  the 
fuel  is  charged  by  the 
door  A,  which  also  affords 
the  means  of  regulating 
the  draught,  and  of 
throwing  a  current  of 
air  through  the  muffle  by  the  door  d.  This  door  has  a 
bar  h,  traversing  about  two-thirds  of  it,  running  easily 
from  the  top  towards  the  bottom  within  ii,  with  a  ketch 
m,  on  each  side  to  keep  it  close.  These  are  made  on  an 
incline,  and  about  'i\  inches  long,  so  as  to  allow  the  travers- 
ing bar  to  slide  freely  when  the  door  is  not  required  to  be 
closed.  In  this  manner  the  door  may  be  opened  from  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  to  the  extent  of  three  inches.  This 
feeding  and  regulating  door  is  fixed  by  binges  II  to  the 
front  part  of  the  iron  frame  covering  the  brick  lining  on  the 
top  of  the  furnace.  On  this  frame  rests  the  square  dome  r, 
the  front  of  which,  w,  is  removable  by  two  handles  nn  ; 
and  by  taking  out  the  two  thumb-screws  oo,  the  door  and 
part  of  the  frame  come  away,  leaving  a  large  opening,  so 
as  to  enable  the  fumace  to  be  cleaned,  the  muffle  repaired, 
ic.  The  furnace  should  be  placed  in  a  recess,  under  a 
chimney,  with  a  movable  iron  ceiling  <,  about  1  foot  above 
the  dome,  fitting  close  in  every  part,  so  that  the  draught  of 
air  may  pass  through  the  furnace.  A  door,  or  flap,  x,  is 
attached  to  the  iron  ceiling  by  a  hinge  opening  on  the  side 
of  the  recess,  with  means  to  fix  it  at  any  point  required, 
so  that  the  current  of  air  may  be  regulated  by  the  0[ierator  ; 
«,  a  swivel  door  affords  another  mode  for  dampmg  the 
furnace. 

Fig.  2  is  a  section  of  the  furnace  tig.  1 ;  aa,  the  two  rollers 
on  which  the  furnace  is  placed;  bb,  the  slides  on  which  the 
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ash-pit  doors  nu ;  e,  the  door  and  ash-pit ;  <f,  the  iron  caaing 
to  the  furnace;  e,  the  brick  lining  ;  f.  the  aah-pit;  yy,  the 
tTa  bars  inserted  in 
the  brick  lining, — ona  IT^  '  o^ 

ID  front,  one  at  the 
oack,  supporting  the 
furnace  bars,  which 
can  easily  be  remov- 
ed at  pleasure-;  k,  / 
one  of  the  bars  on  / 
which  the  muffle  plate 
rests;  i,  a  movable 
tray  on  which  the 
mouth  coal  is  placed; 
k,  a  section  of  a 
muffle  charged  with 
ita  full  complement  of 
00  cupels,  showing 
also  the  njws  of  holes 
over  each  row  of  cu- 
pels, through  which  a 
current  of  air  passes; 
similar  holes  are 
placed  at  the  back  in 
three  rows  ;  they  are 
not  pierced  through 
horizontally,  but  slope 
towards  the  ceiling  of 
the  malfle  at  such  an 
angle  so  as  to  exclude  ; 
the  ashes;  I  represents  i 
the  extra  covering  of  ;i '  L 
fire-clay  ;  m,  the  an-  .tTT 
thracite  coal,  showing 
the  level ;  n,  the  feed- 
ing and  regulating  door;  o,  the  ketch  or  inclined  plane  on 
which  the  sliding-bar  travels ;  p,  the  door,  with  running 
staples  in  which  the  bar  slides;  q,  the  mode  in  which  the 
movable  front  is  brought  round  and  fixed  by  the  thumb- 
screws r;  sv,  the  hood;  t,  handle  for  removing  the  front; 
x£x,  the  damper  and  haudle. 

Fig.  3  represents  the  upper  interior  view  of  the  furnace 
bars    with    the  muffle  sjtand  or 
plate,  showing  also  the  soace  in- 
tended for  the  fuel. 

Fig.  4  is  the  mouth  of  the 
muffle  door,  represeutiug  the 
mode  of  regulating  the  current 
of  air  by  cylinders  of  charcoal. 

Fig.  6  is  the  movable  muffle 
door. 

Fig.  6  is  a  representation  of  a    ^    - 
muffle,   14J  inches  long,'i7J  iu-    I,— I 
ches  wide,  uutil  it  begins  to  taper 
at  about  1  ^  inches  from  the  front 
(see  fig.  7),  when  it  does  not  ex- 
ceed 5^  inches.     The  height  is 
&J  inches,  in  the  clear  5  J  inches. 
Cts  sides  are  perforated  with  holes  about  a  quarter  of  an 
iDch  in  diameter. 


"r:^r  -^  .i. 


Fro.  2.— Section  of  Furnace. 


Fio.  3. — Section  of  Pum»ce. 
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Fig.  8  is  an  annealing-iron  for  softening  the  assays  after 
they  are  flattened  and  rolled.  It  resembles  a  square  bar 
of  iron  about  |th  of  an  inch  thick,  having  strengthening 
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Flu.  8. — Aunealiug  Iron. 


pieces  rivetted  at  each  end  and  two  iu  the  middle  6666^ 
between  which  are  receiving  places  for  the  assays  aaoi. 

The  apertures  are  made 
diagonally,  as  shown  by  ccc, 
that  ihe  assays  may  not  fall 
completely  to  the  bottom  of 
the  box,  BO  that  they  may 
be  conveniently  removed. 
The  under  part  of  the  box 
has  a  kind  of  double  keel 
d  rivetted  on  it,  so  that  iu 
taking  it  from  th%  furnace  there  be  no  danger  of  uosettiug 
it  on  the  annealing  triJenl. 

Fig.  9  represents  the  liideutfor  removing  the  auuealing- 
iron  from  the  furnace. 


Fic.  P.— Trident 

Fig.  10  represents  the  cupel  mould;  fig.  11  being  th» 
section  of  the  same,  showing  the  four  pieccs  of  which  it 
consists.  The  mould  is  circu- 
lar, made  of  forged  steel  uicely 
turned  There  are  several 
substances  of  which  cupclj 
may  be  made,  but  the  one  iii 
general  use  is  the  ash  of  burut 
bones,  Tliis  consists  princi- 
pally of  phosphate  of  lime, 
with  a  little  carbonate  and 
some  fluoride  of  calcium.  Tho 
bones  of  sheep  and  horses  are 
best  for  cupels.  They  should 
be  burnt  until  they  are  quite 
white,  care  beiug  taken  not  to 
heat  the  bone-earth  too  strong- 
ly. It  must  then  be  finely 
ground,  sifted,  and  washed 
several  times  with  boiling  dis- 
tilled water  till  all  soluble  salts 
are  removed.  The  finest  par- 
ticles of  the  powdered  bone- 
earth  will  remain  longest  suspended  in  the  washing  waters. 
This  must  be  allowed  to  settle  separately,  and  should  b& 
reserved  for  giving  a  final  coating  to  the  surface  of  the  cupels. 
For  the  body  of  the  cupels  the  bone-ash  should  be  about  a» 
fine  as  wheat  flour.  .  The  bone-ash  being  moistened  with 
a  quantity  of  water,  just  sufTicient  to  make  the  particles 
adhere,  is  put  into  the  mould  o,  fig.  11,  and  pressed  down 
level  with  tho  surface.  The  mould  is  then  put  together, 
as  in  fig.  10,  and  the  pestle  struck  ^\ith  a  hammer  so  as  to 
compress  tho  bone  earth  into  a  solid  cake.  Tlie  surface  of 
the  cupel  may  then  have  sifted  over  it  a  little  of  the  very 
fine  levigated  bone-ash,  and  the  pestle  again  hammered  on 
it.  The  pestle  is  to  be  turned  lightly  round  so  as  to  smooth 
the  inner  surface  of  the  cupel,  and  then  withdrawn.  The 
cupel  is  removed  from  the  mould  by  gentle  pressure  on 
the  narrowest  end.  It  must  be  dried  gently  by  a  stove, 
and  lastly  ignited  in  a  muffle  to  expel  all  moisture.  _  It  is- 
then  ready  for  use. 

Fig  12  shows  the  appearance   of   the  finished     ^jn 
cupel,  which  is  generally  1  inch  by  |ths  of  an  inch. 

The  lead  used  in  cupeUation  should  be  of  the  '^'  " 
greatest  purity,  because,  as  most  lead  contains  a  small  portion 
of  silver,  this  silver  would  necessarily  combine  with  the  assay 
and  vitiate  the  accuracy  of  the  result.  Another  important, 
consideration  is  the  quantity  of  lead  to  be  used  with  each, 
assay.  This  information  is  generally  obtained  by  an  ex- 
perimental assay,  unless,  as  most  frequently  hnppens,  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  enable  the  assayer  to  judge  the 
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approximate  standard  of  the  aOoy  with  sufficient  accuracy. 
The  sample  of  gold  alloy  is  either  cut  from  a-  comer,  or 
drilled  out  of  the  centre  of  an  ingot,  care  being  taken  to 
secure  uniformity  of  composition  with  the  whole  mass. 
The  amount  of  lead  to  be  added  to  the  alloy  varies  with 
the  proportion  of  base  metal  present;  as  a.  rule,  from  10  to 
20  parts  ars  required  to  1  of  alloy. 

The  amount  of  lead  having  been  determined,  the  alloy 
is  wrapped  up  in  a  known  quantity  (say  one-half  of  that 
required  for  its  purification),  formed  into  a  case  somewhat 
resembling  a  thimble,  great  care  being  taken  to  make  the 
joints  firm  and  close  so  that  no  gold  shall  escape.  The  re- 
quisite quantity  of  silver  is  added  at  the  same  time.  When 
a  number  of  assays  are  made  at  the  same  time,  they  are 
arranged,  enveloped  in  their  lead  cases,  on  a  board  divided 
into  compartments  corresponding  in  number  and  position 
with  the  cupels  into  which  they  are  intended  to  be  charged. 
As  the  assayer  generally  makes  two  or  more  trids  of  the 
same  piece,  so  that  great  accuracy  may  be  secured,  it  is  his 
practice  to  give  one  assay  a  side  place  in  the  muffle,  and  the 
second  a  middle  one,  in  order  to  check  any  irregalarity  iu'the 
result.  When  a  sufficient  number  of  assays  are  weighed 
and  arranged  upon  the  board  in  the  manner  referred  to, 
and  the  furnace  as  well  as  the  cupels  raised  to  the  neces- 
sary point  of  heat,  the  charging  tongs  are  then  taken, 
and  the  rest  of  the  lead  and  silver  apportioned  to  each 
assay  placed  individually  upon  the  cupels,  beginning  at 
the  back  of  the  muffle.  The  lead  added  in  this  case  is  not 
flattened,  but  is  a  piece  of  known  weight — various  sizes  of 
which,  as  well  as  cases,  are  kept  in  stock  by  the  assayer. 
The  lead  so  placed  in  the  furnace  rapidly  melts,  and 
becomes  cove'ed  with  a  gray  ojride,  but  soon  after  appears 
fluid  and  bright.  At  this  point  the  assays  are  added 
by  means  of  a  pair  of  tongs  (fig.  13),  great  care  being 
taken  that  no  part  overhangs  or  touches  the  edge 
of  the  cupel.  The  assays  are  thus  drawn  into  the 
mass  of  molten  lead,  and  any  particles  of  gold  are 
m  this  manner  prevented  from  adhering  to  the 
sides  of  the  cupels  in  charging,  sufficient  despatch 
being  used  to  obviate  the  fusion  of  the  assay  in  its 
transition.  The  assays  being  charged  in  order  on 
their  respective  cupels,  and  the  furnace  previ- 
ously filled  with  fuel,  the  door  of  the  muffle  is 
partly  closed,  and  the  progress  of  the  cupellation 
watched.  Too  much  air  must  not  enter,  or  the 
muffle  will  be  chilled  and  the  progress  retarded, 
whilst  if  too  little  enters  the  operation  will  be  too  Fig.  13. 
slow. 

At  first  dense  fumes  will  be  oDservea  to  rise  from  the 
melted  metal,  indicating  the  oxidation  and  subsequent 
volatilisation  of  the  lead.  These  after  continuing  some  time 
are  followed  by  the  appearance  of  small  luminous  points 
on  the  surface,  which  increa.se  in  size  and  brilliancy  as 
the  operation  progresses.  Then  a  minute  stream  of  red 
fused  oxide  of  lead  is  sepji  to  flow  from  the  top  of  the 
metal  globule  and  circulate  round,  when  it  is  carried  down 
and  absorbed  by  the  cupel.  This  is  caused  by  the  oxida- 
tion of  the  lead  by  the  air,  which  at  the  same  time  oxidises 
the  other  metals,  except  silver,  which  accompany  the  gold. 
As  the  cupellation  advances  the  fumes  gradually  lessen  in 
density  till  they  disappear  altogether.  The  melted  button 
at  this  stage  is  observed  to  become  more  convex  and  round, 
and  as  the  last  vestiges  of  the  lead  and  alloy  are  being 
carried  off,  it  assumes  a  cloudy  appearance  on  the  surface, 
changing  to  large  bright  points  of  the  fused  oxide,  till  at 
length  it  is  nearly  freed  from  all  impurity.  At  this  point 
the  gold-silver  alloy  displays  some  singular  and  beautiful 
characteristics.  Deprived  of  all  the  base  alloy  save  the 
last  minute  portion  that  tarnished  its  lustre,  it  has  become 
bright  and  pure,  and  finally  it  givfts  forth  irom  it.°  surface 


iridescent  circulating  bands  of  light,  which  indicate  the  suc- 
cessful completion  of  the  operation.  The  globules  after  being 
cooled,  are  removed  from  the  cupels  with  a  pair  of  pincers 
and  carefully  cleaned.  They  are  then  placed  in  theit.  com- 
partments and  weighed  with  the  greatest  nicety.  'Finally, 
they  are  submitted  to  the  operation  of  parting.'  This  is 
effected  by  boiling  with  strong  nitric  acid,  which  dissolves 
the  silver  and  leaves  the  gold  as  a  sponge.  The  gold-sUvei 
globule  is  first  passed  through  a  flattening  mill,  and  reduced 
to  long  thin  strips,  which  are  annealed  and  then  rolled  up 
into  a  corkscrew  spiral,  so  that  the  acid  may  penetrate 
between  each  fold.  The  spirals  are  now  transferred  in 
order  to  small  platinum  cups  arranged  on  a  frame,  so  that 
they  can  be  simultaneously  lowered  into  and  removed  from 
the  nitric  acid.  They  are  kept  in  the  hot  acid  for  the 
requisite  time,  then  washed,  and  the  residual  gold  sponge. 
which  possesses  considerable  coherence,  and  retains  the 
shape  of  the  original  spiral,  is  carefully  dried  and  finally 
weighed  with  the  greatest  possible  accuracy. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  briefly  the  process  of 
silver  assay.  The  cupellation  process  does  not  differ  except 
in  details  from  that  of  gold, — the  outline  already  given 
wiU,  therefore,  be  a  sufficient  description.  Like  gold, 
silver  occurs  in  two  classes  of  combinations, — mineralised, 
as  in  red  silver  ore,  chloride  of  silver,  argentiferous  galena, 
kc,  or  as  metallic  silver  and  its  alloys.  In  metallurgi- 
cal establishments,  where  silver  occurs  in  small  propor- 
tion with  metallic  sulphides,  such  as  those  of  lead  or 
copper,  the  process  of  cupellation  is  generally  adopted  not 
only  for  quantitative  estimation  of  the  amount  of  silver 
present  in  the  ore.  but  also  for  its  extraction  on  the  large 
scale.  In  the  assay  of  silver  bullion,  however,  the  process 
of  cupellation  is  now  almost  entirely  superseded  by  a 
volumetric  process,  devised  by  the  distinguished  French 
chemist,  Gay-Lussac,  by  whose  influence  it  was  introduced 
into  the  Paris  Mint.  The  process  consists  in  determining 
the  fineness  of  silver  bullion  by  the  quantity  of  a  standard 
solution  of  common  salt  necessary  to  precipitate  fully  and 
exactly  the  silver  contained  in  a  known  weight  of  alloy. 
This  process  is  based  on  the  foUowing  principles  : — 

The  alloy  previously  dissolved  in  nitiic  acid  is  mixed 
\^•ith  a  standard  solution  of  common  sail,  which  precipitates 
the  silver  as  chloride,  a  compound  perfectly  insoluble  in 
water  and  even  in  acids.  The  quantity  of  chloride  of  silver 
precipitated  is  determined  not  by  its  weight,  which  would 
be  less  exact,  and  occupy  too  much  time,  but  by  the  weight 
or  volume  of  the  standard  solution  of  common  salt  neces 
sary  to  precipitate  exactly  the  silver  previously  dissolved 
in  nitric  acid.  The  term  of  complete  precipitation  of  the 
silver  can  be  readily  recognised  by  the  cessation  of  all 
cloudiness  when  the  salt  solution  is  gradually  poured  into 
that  of  the  nitrate  of  silver.  One  njilligramnie  of  that  metal 
is  readily  detected  in  150  grammes  of  liquid,  and  even  a 
half  or  a  quarter  of  a  milligramme  may  be  detected  if  the 
liquid  be  perfectly  bright  before  the  addition  of  the  salt 
solution.  By  violent  agitation  during  a  minute,  or  two, 
the  liquid,  rendered  milky  by  the  precipitation  of  chloride 
of  silver,  becomes  sufficiently  bright  after  a  few  momenta' 
repose  to  allow  of  the  effect  of  the  addition  of  half  a 
milligramme  of  silver  to  be  perceptible.  Filtration  of  the 
liquid  is  more  efficacious  than  agitation ;  but  the  latter, 
which  is  much  more  rapid,  generally  suffices.  The  presence 
of  copper,  lead,  or  any  other  metal,  with  the  exception  of 
mercury  in  the  silver  solution,  has  no  sensible  influence  on 
the  quantity  of  salt  required  for  precipitation  ;  in  other 
words,  the  same  quantity  of  silver,  pure  or  alloyed,  requires 
for  its  precipitation  a  constant  quantity  of  the  standard 
salt  solution.  Supposing  that  1  gramme  of  pure  silver  be 
the  quantity  operated  on,  the  solution  of  salt  required  tc 
Drecioitate  exactly  the  whole  of  the  silver  ought  to  be  of 
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such  strength  that,  if  it  be  measured  by  weight,  it  shall 
weigh  exactly  100  grammes,  or  if  by  volume,  100  cubic 
centimetres.  This  quantity  of  salt  solution  is  divided 
into  1000  parts,  called  thousandths.  The  standard  of  an 
alloy  of  silver  is  generally  the  number  of  thousandths  of 
solution  of  salt  necessary  to  precipitate  the  silver  contained 
in  a  gramme  of  the  alloy. 

The  operations  of  assa}-ing  depend  for  their  accuracy  on 
the  perfection  of  the  bal.ince  used  to  ixscertain  the  weights 
of  the  metals  taken,  and  the  resulting  globules.  In  a  good 
assay  balance  three  essentials  are  indispensable  : — (1.)  It 
should  be  quick  in  its  action  ;  (2.)  It  should  be  constant 
and  uniform  ;  (3.)  It  should  be  extremely  sensitive  and 
delicate,  indicating  the  minutest  shades  of  difference. 
Assay  balances,  as  now  constructed,  are  capable  of  indicat- 
ing a  difference  of  the  ten-thousandth  of  a  grain.  For  a 
description  of  the  modem  chemical  balance,  see  article 
Bala.nce.  (w.  c.) 

ASSELYN,  Hans,  a  celebrated  Dutch  painter,  was  born 
at  Antwerp  in  1610,  and  died  at  Amsterdam  in  1660.  He 
received  instruction  from  Esaias  Vandervelde,  and  distin- 
guished himself  particularly  in  landscape  and  animal  paint- 
ing, though  his  historical  works  and  battle-pieces  are  also 
admired.  He  travelled  much  in  France  and  Italy,  and 
modelled  his  style  greatly  after  Bamboccio  (Peter  Laer). 
He  was  one  of  the  first  Dutch  painters  who  introduced  a 
fresh  and  clear  manner  of  painting  landscapes  in  the  style 
of  Claude  Lorraine,  and  his  example  was  speedily  followed 
by  other  Srtists.  Asselyn's  pictures  were  in  high  estimation 
at  Amsterdam,  and  several  of  them  are  in  the  museums 
of  that  city.  Twenty-four  pieces  of  landscapes  and 
ruins,  which  he  painted  in  Italy,  have  been  engraved  by 
Perelle. 

ASSEMAJ^I,  the  name  of  a  Syrian  Maronlte  family  of 
famous  Orientalists. 

(1.)  Joseph  Simon,  a  Maronite  of  Mount  Lebanon,  was 
bom  in  1687.  When  very  young  he  was  sent  to  the 
Maronite  college  in  Rome,  and  was  transferred  thence 
to  the  Vatican  Library.  In  1717  ho  was  sent  to  Egypt 
and  Syria  to  search  for  valuable  MSS.,  and  returned  with 
about  150  very  choice  ones.  The  success  of  this  expedition 
induced  the  Pope  to  send  him  again  to  the  East  in  1735, 
and  he  returned  with  a  still  more  valuable  collection.  On 
his  return  he  was  made  titular  archbishop  of  Tyre  and 
librarian  of  the  Vatican  Library.  He  instantly  began  to 
carry  into  execution  most  extensive  plans  for  editing  and 
publishing  the  most  valuable  MS.  treasures  of  the  Vatican. 
His  two  great  works  are  the  Bibliotheca  Orientalis  Clem- 
enlino-  Vaticana  rec.  manitscr.  codd.  Syr.,  Arab.,  Pers.,  Tare, 
Htbr.,  Samarit.,  Armen.,  ^Ihiop.,  Crcec,  .£gijpt.,  Iber.,  et 
Malab.,  jussu  et  muni/.  Clem.  XI.,  Romae,  1719-28,  nine 
vols,  folio,  and  Ephraemi  Syri  opera  omnia  quae  extant, 
Gr.,  Syr.,  et.  Lat.,  6  vols,  folio,  Rome,  1737-46.  Of  the 
Bibliotheca  the  first  three  vols,  only  were  completed.  The 
work  was  to  have  been  in  four  parts — (1.)  Syrian  and  allied 
MSS.,  orthodox,  Nestorian,  and  Jacobite ;  (2.)  Arabian 
MSS.,  Christian  and  Mahometan  ;  (3.)  Coptic,  ./Ethiopic, 
Persian,  and  Turkish  MSS.;  and  (I.)  Syrian  and  Arabian 
MSS.  not  distinctively  theological ;  only  the  first  part  was 
completed,  but  extensive  preparations  were  made  for  the 
others.     There  is  a  German  abridgement  by  A.  F.  Peiffer. 

(2.)  Joseph  AiOYSiua,  brother  of  Josej)h  Simon,  and 
professor  of  Oriental  languages  at  llome.  He  died  in 
1732.  Besides  aiding  his  brother  in  his  literary  labours, 
he  published,  in  1749-60,  Codex  Liturgicus  Ecclesice  Uni- 
verxx  in  xv.  libria  (this  is  incomplete),  and  Comment,  de 
CaUiolicis  sive  Patriurcl.is  Chaldceorum  et  Nestorianorum, 
Rome,  1775. 

(3.)  Stephen  EvoDnrs,  nephew  of  Joseph  Simcs  and 
Joseph  Aloysiua.  was  the  chief  assistant  of  bis  unde  Joseph 


Simon  in  his  work  in  the  Vatican  Library.  He  was  titulai 
archbishop  of  Apamea  in  Sjiia,  and  held  several  rich  pre- 
bends in  Italy.  His  literary  labours  were  very  extensive. 
His  two  most  important  works  were  a  description  of  certain 
valuable  MSS.  in  his  ISibliothecoe  Mediceo-Laurentiana 
et  Palatines  codd.  manuscr.  Orientalium  Catalogus,  Flor. 
1742,  foL,  and  his  Acta  SS.  Martyriim  Orientalium.  He 
made  several  translations  from  the  Syrian,  and  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  uncle,  he  began  the  Bibliotkeccc  Apostol.  Vatic 
codd.  manusc.  Catal.,  in  tres  partes  distrihutui.  Only  three 
vols,  were  published,  and  the  fire  in  the  Vatican  Library  in 
1768  consumed  the  manuscript  collections  which  had  bw 
prepared  for  the  continuation  of  the  work. 

(4.)  Simon,  grandnephew  of  Joseph  Simon,  was  born 
at  Tripoli  in  1702,  and  was  professor  of  Oriental  languages 
in  Padua.  He  died  in  1820.  He  is  best  known  by  his 
masterly  detection  of  the  literary  imposture  of  Vella,  which 
claimed  to  be  a  history  of  the  Saracens  in  Syria. 

ASSEN,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Drenthe,  containing  6836  inhabitants.  It  lies  16 
miles  south  of  Groningen,  is  connected  with  the  Zuyder- 
Zee  by  the  Smilder  canal,  has  a  considerable  trade  in  com 
and  peats.  There  are  a  number  of  highly  interesting 
tumuli  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  which  various  relics  have 
been  found,  which  are  now  deposited  in  the  museum  at 
Leyden. 

ASSENS,  a  town  of  Denmark,  on  the  west  coast  of 
Fiihnen,  the  .ordinary  port  for  the  traflic  between  that 
island  and  Schleswig.  In  1535  it  was  stormed  by  John 
of  Ranzau,  and  afterwards  plundered  and  dismantled ;  but 
its  fortifications,  of  which  traces  are  still  to  be  found,  were 
restored  in  1628.  Population,  3581.  Long.  9°  55'  E., 
lat.  65"  15' N. 

ASSER,  John,  or  Assekius  Menevensis,  was  bom  in 
Pembrokeshire,  and  educated  in  the  monastery  of  St 
David's  by  the  Archbishop  Asserius,  who,  according  to 
Leland,  was  his  kinsman.  Here  he  became  a  monk,  and 
by  his  assiduous  application  soon  acquired  universal  fame 
as  a  person  of  great  abilities  and  profound  learning.  King 
Alfred,  always  a  munificent  patron  of  genius,  about  the  year 
880  sent  for  him  to  court,  and  made  him  his  preceptor  and 
companion.  As  a  reward  for  his  services,  the  king  appointed 
him  abbot  of  two  or  three  different  monasteries,  and  at  last 
promoted  him  to  the  episcopal  see  of  Sherborne,  where  he 
died  in  the  year  910.  He  was,  says  Pits,  a  man  of  happy 
genius,  wonderful  modesty,  extensive  learning,  and  great 
integrity  of  life.  He  wrote  the  life  of  Alfred  (De  Vila 
et  Kebus  Gestis  Alfredi),  in  893,  apparently  for  the  usB 
of  his  Welsh  countrymen.  The  authenticity  of  this  work 
was  denied  by  Mr  Wright  (in  his  Biographia  Britannica 
Literaria),  who  thought  it  was  the  production  of  some 
monk  of  St  Neots  about  the  end  of  the  10th  century.  In 
this,  however,  he  has  had  few  followers,  and  the  work  is 
generally  believed  to  be  Asser's,  though  somewhat  inter- 
polated. It  was  first  published  by  Archbishop  Parker  at 
the  end  of  Walsingham's  Bist.  Lond.,  1574.  The  best 
editions  are  those  of  Wise  (8vo,  Oxon.,  1722),  and  of 
Thorpe  in  his  edition  of  Florence  of  Worcester  for  the 
English  Historical  Society.  An  English  translation  is  to 
be  found  in  Bohn's  Antiquarian  Library. 

ASSESSOR,  among  the  Romans,  was  a  term  generally 
applied  to  a  trained  lawyer  who  sat  beside  a  governor  of  a 
province  or  other  magistrate,  to  instruct  him  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  laws.  The  system  is  still  exemplified  in 
Scotland,  where  it  is  usual  in  the  larger  towns  for  municipal 
magistrates,  in  the  administration  of  their  civil  jurisdiction, 
to  have  the  aid  of  professional  assessors.  In  municipal 
corporations  in  England,  officers  with  the  same  name  are 
appointed  to  assist  at  the  election  of  councillors  and  ascertain 
the  result.     By  the  recent  English  Judicature  Act,  provision 
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is  made  for  trial  of  matters  of  fact  by. the  judge  with  asses- 
sors instead  of  by  jury,  when  parties  so  desire. 

ASSETS,  a  technical  ErtgUsh  law  word,  derived  through 
this  old  Norman  phraseology  from  the  same  source  as  the 
Fi  ench  assez,  enough,  and  signifying  the  property  of  a  debtor 
available  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  creditors.  Thus  the 
property  of  a  bankrupt  is  termed  his  assets,  and  is  the  fund 
out  of  which  his  liabUities  must  be  paid.  When  a  person 
dies,  the  goods  which  come  to  executors  or  administrators 
are  called  asseta  personal, ;  the  lands  descending  to  the 
heir,  are  assets  real.  The  former  are  the  primary  and 
natural  fund  out  of  which  the  debts  of  the  testator  or 
intestate -of  every  description  must  be  paid.  The  latter, 
by  3  and  4  Will.  IV.  c.  104,  are  also  available,  after  the 
personal  estate  is  exhausted,  and  preference  is  given  to  credi- 
tors by  specialty  over  creditors  by  simple  contract  When 
one  of  two  claimants  may  go  to  either  fund,  and  the  other 
is  restricted  to  one  fund  only,  if  the  first  claimant  has  re- 
ci  urse  to  the  fund  open  to  both,  equity  will  permit  the 
o'her  claimant  to  stand  in  the  place  of  the  first  against  the 
o'her  fund.  This  is  called  marshalling  the  assets.  If,  for 
etample,  before  the  statute  3  and  4  Will.  IV.  c.  104,  a 
special  creditor,  who  might  claim  against  either  the  real  or 
tJie  personal  assets,  satisfied  his  debt  out  of  the  latter,  a 
ffceditor  by  simple  contract,  having  the  latter  only  to  claim 
sgainst,  would  be  permitted  to  stand  in  place  of  the  specialty 
c'editor  against  the  real  estate. 

ASSIDEANS,  in  Greek  'Ao-iSaioi,  is  a  transcription  of 
tlie  Hebrew  chasidtm,  pious  ones,  a  word  frequent  in  the 
Psalms  (xxxvii,  28,  Ixxix.  2,  &c., — E.V.  generally  saints). 
In  the  first  book  of  Maccabees  the  name  of  Assideans 
appears  as  the  designation  of  it  society  of  men  zealous  for 
the  law  (1  Mac.  ii  42,  according  to  the  correct  text  as  given 
by  Fritzsche),  and  closely  connected  "vith  the  scribes  (1 
Mac.  vii,  12,  13).  It  is  plain  from  those  passages  that  this 
society  of  "  pious  ones,"  who  held  fast  to  the  law  under  the 
guidance  of  the  scribes  in  opposition  to  the  "  godless " 
HeUenising  party,  was  properly  a  religious,  not  a  political 
organisation.  For  a  time  they  joined  the  revolt  against 
the  Seleucids.  But  the  direct  identification  of  the  Assideans 
with  the  Maccabee  party  in  2  Mac.  xiv.  6  is  one  of  the 
many  false  statements  of  that  book,  and  directly  contradic- 
tory to  the  trustworthy  narrative  of  1  Mac.  vii,  which 
shows  that  they  were  strictly  a  religious  party,  who  scrupled 
to  oppose  the  legitimate  high  priest  even  when  he  was  on 
the  Greek  side,  and  who  withdrew  from  the  war  of  freedom 
as  soon  as  the  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  exercise  of  the 
Jewish  religion  was  given  up.  Under  the  Asmonean  rule 
the  Assideans  developed  into  the  better  known  party  of  the 
Pharisees,  and  assumed  new  relations  to  the  ruling  dynasty. 
It  appears,  however,  from  the  Psalter  of  Solomon  that  the 
party  continued  to  affect  the  title  of  "  pious  ones."  Most 
recent  inquirers  hold  that  the  Essenes  as  well  as  the 
Pharisees  sprung  from  the  Assideans  (Ewald's  Geschichtt, 
vol.  iv. ;  Wellhausen,  Die  Pharisaer  und  die  Sadducder, 
1874). 

ASSIGNMENT,  Assignation,  Assignee,  are  terms 
which,  as  derivatives  of  the  verb  assign,  are  of  frequent 
technical  use  in  the  law  of  the  difi"erent  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  To  assign  is  to  make  over,  and  the  term  is 
generally  used  to  express  a  transference  by  writing,  in  con- 
tiadistinction  to  a  transference  by  actual  delivery.  In 
England  the  usual  expression  is  assignment,  in  Scotland  it 
is  assignation.  The  person  making  over  is  called  the 
assignor  or  cedent ;  the  recipient,  the  assign  or  assignee. 

ASSISI  (ancient  Asisium),  a  city  of  Italy  in  the  province 
of  Perugia.  It  contains  about  6000  inhabitants,  depending 
chiefly  for  subsistence  on  the  devotees,  who,  to  the  number 
of  many  thousands,  make  annual  pilgrimages  to  the  church 
which  contains  the  tomb  and  bears  the  name  of  St  Francis, 


the  foiuider  of  the  Franciscan  orler,  who  was  born  at 
Assisiin  1182.  (See  Francis,  St,)  This  building  is  in  the 
Pointed  style,  and  was  erected  between  the  years  1228-30 
It  is  attributed  by  Vasari  to  a  German  architect,  and  by  its 
historian,  Pietro  Ridolfi,  it  is  called  Opus  Teutonicum 
(Hope,  On  Architecture,  vol  i.)  The  remains  of  an  ancient 
temple  of  Minerva  stand  in  the  market-place,  composed  of 
six  Corinthian  pillars  of  fine  proportions,  and  now  forming 
the  portico  of  Santa  Maria  de  Minerva ;  and  there  are 
several  churches  of  considerable  artistic  importance.  The 
poet  Metastasio  was  bom  here  in  1698.  Long.  12°  24' 
50"  E.,  lat.  43'  4'  22"  N. 

ASSIZE  or  Assise  (from  assideo,  to  sit  together ;  Old 
French,  assire,  to  set,  assis,  seated),  literally  signifies  a 
"  session,"  but  is,  in  fact,  as  Littleton  has  styled  it,  a  nomen 
oequivocum,  meaning  sometimes  a  jury,  sometimes  the 
sittings  of  a  court,  and  sometimes  the  ordinances  of  a  court 
or  assembly. 

1.  It  signified  the  form  of  trial  by  a  jury  of  sixteen 
persons,  which  eventually  superseded  the  barbarous  judicial 
combat ;  this  jury  was  named  the  Grand  Assize.  The 
Grand  Assize  was  abolished  by  3  and  4  Will.  IV.  c.  27  ; 
but  the  term  assize  is  still  applicable  to  the  jury  in  criminal 
causes  in  Scotland. 

2.  In  the  only  sense  in  which  the  word  is-  not  now 
almost  obsolete,  assize  means  the  periodical  session  of  the 
judges  of  the  superior  courts  of  Common  Law,  held  in  the 
vanous  counties  of  England,  chiefly  for  the  purposes  of 
gaol  delivery  and  trying  causes  at  Kisi  Prius.  Previous 
to  Magna  Charta  (1215)  writs  of  assize  had  all  to  be  tried 
at  Westminster,  or  to  await  trial  in  the  locality  in  which 
they  had  originated  at  the  septennial  circuit  of  the  justices 
in  eyre  ;  but,  by  way  of  remedy  for'the  great  consequent 
delay  and  inconvenience,  it  was  provided  by  this  celebrated 
Act  that  the  assizes  of  mort  d'ancestor  and  novel  disseisin 
should  be  tried  annually  by  the  judges  in  every  county. 
By  successive  enactments,  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  the 
justices  of  assize  was  extended,  and  the  number  of  their 
sittings  increased,  till  at  last  the  necessity  of  repairing  to 
Westminster  for  judgment  in  civil  actions  was  almost 
obviated  to  county  litigants  by  an  Act,  passed  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  I.,  which  provided  that  the  writ  summoning 
the  jmy  to  Westminster  should  also  appoint  a  time  and 
place  for  hearing  such  causes  within  the  county  of  their 
origin.  The  date  of  the  alternative  summons  to  West- 
minster was  always  subsequent  to  the  former  date,  and  so 
timed  as  to  fall  in  the  vacation  preceding  the  Westminster 
term  ;  and  thus  "  Unless  be/ore,"  or  A'isi  Prius,  issues  came 
to  be  dealt  with  by  the  judges  of  assize  before  the  summons 
to  Westminster  could  take  effect.  The  Xisi  Prius  clause, 
however,  was  not  then  introduced  for  the  first  time.  It 
occurs  occasionally  in  writs  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  The 
Royal  Commissions  to  hold  the  assizes  are — (1.)  General, 
(2.)  Special  The  General  Commission  is  issued  twice  a  year 
to  the  superior  courts  of  Common  Law  at  Westminster, 
and  two  judges  are  generally  sent  on  each  circuit  It  covers 
commissions — (1.)  of  oyer  and  terminer ;  (2.)  of  Nisi  Prius  ; 
(3.)  of  gaol  delivery  ;  (4.)  of  the  peace.  Special  commis- 
sions are  granted  for  inquest  in  certain  causes  and  crimes. 

3.  Assizes,  in  the  sense  of  ordinances  or  enactments  of  a 
court  or  council  of  state,  are  of  considerable  interest  in  our 
earlier  economic  history.  As  early  as  the  reign  of  John 
the  observance  of  the  assisce  venalium  was  enforced,  and  for 
a  period  of  five  hundred  years  thereafter  it  was  considered 
no  unimportant  part  of  the  duties  of  the  legislature  to 
regulate  by  fixed  prices,  for  the  protection  of  the  litges,  the 
sale  of  bread,  ale,  fuel,  ic.  Sometimes  in  city  charters  the 
right  to  assize  such  articles  is  specially  conceded.  Regula- 
tions of  this  description,  though  hostile  to  free  trade,  wer« 
beneficial  in  the  reoression  of  fraud  and  adulteration. 
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4.  Assizes  are  sometimes  used  in  a  wider  legislative 
connection  by  early  chroniclers  and  historians, — the  "  assisae 
of  the  realme,"  e.ff.,  occasionally  meauir.j  the  organic  laws 
of  the  country.  In  a  still  more  extended  sense,  the  "Assizes 
of  Jerusalem "  is  the  naics  given  to  the  code  of  laws  framed 
for  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  at  the  instance  of  Godfrey 
of  Bouillon,  the  Crusader. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  IDEAS,  or  Mental  Association, 
is  a  general  name  used  in  psychology  to  express  the  con- 
ditions under  which  representations  arise  in  consciousness, 
and  also  is  the  name  of  a  prLuciplo  of  exjilanalion  pat 
forward  by  an  important  school  of  thinkers  to  account 
generally  for  the  facts  of  mental  life.  The  more  common 
expression,  from  the  time  of  Locke,  who  seems  to  Lave  first 
employed  it,  ha.'t  been  Association  of  Ideas ;  but  it  is 
illowed  or  urged  on  all  hands  that  this  phrase  contains  too 
narrow  a  reference  ;  association,  in  either  of  the  senses 
above  noted,  extending  beyond  ideas  or  thoughts  proper  to 
every  class  of  mental  states.  In  the  long  and  erudite 
Note  D**,  appended  by  Sir  W.  Uarailton  to  his  edition 
of  Reid't  Works,  and  otTured  as  a  contribution  towards  a 
history  of  the  doctrine  of  mental  suggestion  or  association, 
many  anticipations  of  modern  statements  are  cited  from 
the  works  of  ancient  or  mediaeval  thinkers,  and  for 
Aristotle,  in  parti(  ular,  the  glory  is  claimed  of  having  at 
once  originated  the  doctrine  and  practically  brought  it  to 
perfection.  Aristotle's  enunciation  of  the  doctrine  is 
certainly  very  remarkable.  As  translated  by  Hamilton, 
but  without  Ijis  interpolations,  the  classical  passage  from 
the  tract  De  ilnnoria  ei  lieminiscentia  runs  as  follows  : — 

"  WTien.  tltcrtfore,  we  nccomplish  an  act  of  reminiscence,  we 
(>ass  throuyli  a  certain  series  of  ["recursive  movements,  until  we 
jrrive  at  a  niovemeut  on  whitjh  the  one  we  are  in  quest  of  is  babi- 
tually  consequent.  Hence,  too,  it  is  that  we  luiut  tlirongh  the 
mental  train,  e-Tcogitatinf;  from  the  present  or  some  other,  and  from 
similar  or  contrary  or  coadjacent.  Throuf;li  this  [>roces3  reminis- 
cence takes  place.  For  the  movements  are,  in  these  cases,  some- 
times at  the  same  time,  sometimes  parts  of  the  same  whole,  so  that 
iho  subscquiHt  movement  is  already  more  than  half  accomplished." 

The  passage  is  obscure  (leaving  open  to  Hamilton  to 
suggest  a  peculiar  interpretation  of  it,  that  may  be  noticed 
in  connection  with  the  elaborate  doctrine  of  association  put 
forward  by  himself,  as  if  to  evince  the  shortcomings 
rather  than  the  perfection  of  Aiistotle's),  but  it  does  in  any 
case  indicate  the  various  principles  commonly  termed 
Contiguity,  Similarity,  and  Contrast ;  and,  though  the 
statement  of  these  cannot  be  said  to  be  followed  up  by  an 
effective  exposition  or  application,  it  quite  equals  in  scope 
the  observations  of  many  a  modern  inquirer.  Zeno  the 
Stoic  also,  and  Epicurus,  according  to  the  report  of 
Diogenes  Laertius  (vii.  §  52,  x  §  32,  overlooked  by 
Hamilton),  enumerated  similar  principles  of  mental  associa- 
tion. By  St  Augustin,  at  the  end  of  his  long  rhapsody  on 
the  wonders  of  memory  in  book  x.  of  his  Confessions,  it  was 
noted  (c.  19)  that  the  mind,  when  it  tries  to  remember 
something  it  knows  it  has  forgotten,  has,  as  it  were,  hold 
of  part  and  thence  makes  quest  after  the  other  part. 
Meanwhile  and  later,  Aristotle's  doctrine  received  a  more 
or  less  intelligent  expansion  and  illustration  from  the 
ancient  commentators  and  the  schoolmen  ;  and  in  the  stOl 
later  period  of  transition  from  the  age  of  scholasticism  to 
the  time  of  modom  philosophy,  prolonged  in  the  works  of 
some  writers  far  into  the  l"th  century,  Hamilton,  from 
'.he  stores  of  his  learning,  is  a^le  to  adduce  not  a  few 
7-hilosophical  authorities  who  gave  prominence  to  the 
general  fact  of  mental  a.-^sociation — the  Spaniard  Ludo- 
vicus  Vives  (1-192-1540)  especially  being  most  exhaustive 
in  his  account  of  the  conditions  of  memory.  This  act  r\ 
justice,  however,  once  rendered  to  earlier  inquirers,  it  is  to 
modern  views  of  association  that  attention  may  fairly  be 
confined. 


In  llobbcs's  psychology  so  much  impiirtanco  is  assigneil 
to  what  ho  called,  variously,  the  succession,  gequi  nee, 
series,  consequence,  coherence,  train,  Ac,  of  imaginati.rii.« 
or  thoughts  in  mental  discourse,  that  Ho  has  not  s«'l(luni 
been  regarded,  by  those  who  did  not  look  farther  back,  a."! 
the  founder  of  the  theory  of  mental  association.  He  did. 
indeed,  vi\idly  conceive  and  illustrate  the  principle  ul 
Contiguity,  but,  as  Hamilton  conchusively  shows,  he  repro 
duced  in  his  exposition  but  a  part  of  the  ^istoteiian 
doctrine,  nor  even  this  without  wavering  ;  representing  the 
sequence  of  images,  in  such  states  as  dreams,  now  (in  his 
Human  Nalicre)  as  casual  or  incoherent,  now  (in  Levior 
than),  following  Aristotle,  as  simply  nnguidedL  Not  before 
Ilr.me,  among  the  modems,  is  there  express  question  as  to 
a.  number  of  distinct  principles  of  association.  Locke  bad, 
meanwhile,  iutrudaced  the  phrase  Association  of  Ideas  as 
the  title  of  a  supplementary  chapter  incoi-porated  with  the 
fourth  edition  of  his  Essay,  meaning  it,  however,  only  as 
the  name  of  a  principle  accounting  for  the  mental  pecu- 
liarities of  individuals,  with  little  or  no  suggestion  of  its 
general  psychological  import'  Of  this  last  Uume  had  the 
strongest  impression,  and  thinking  himself,  in  forgetf ulnesa 
or  ignorance  of  Aristotle's  doctrine  of  reminisceDce,  the 
first  inquirer  that  had  ever  attempted  to  enumerate  all  the 
modes  of  normal  association  among  mental  states,  he 
brought  thera  to  three — Rescrablance,  Contiguity  in  time 
and  place,  Cause  and  (or)  Effect.  Without  professing  to 
arrive  at  this  result  otherwise  than  by  an  uiductive  con 
sideration  of  instances,  he  yet  believed  his  enumeration  to 
be  exhaustive,  and  sought  to  prove  it  so  by  resolving 
Coutrast — one  of  Aristotle's  heads,  commonly  received — 
as  a  mixture  of  causation  and  resemblance.  Viewed  in 
relation  to  his  general  philosophical  position,  it  must 
always  remain  a  perplexing  feature  of  Hume's  list  of 
principles,  that  he  specified  Causation  as  a  principle  distinct 
from  Contiguity  in  time,  while  otherwise  the  li.st  has  no 
superiority  to  Aristotle's.  Hume's  fcllow-couutrynien, 
Gerard  and  Beattie,  in  opposition  to  him,  recurred  accord- 
ingly to  the  traditional  enumeration  ;  and,  in  like  manner, 
Dugald  Stewart  put  forward  Resemblance,  Contrariety, 
and  Vicinity  in  time  and  place,  though ,  he  added,  as 
another  obvious  principle,  accidental  coincidence  in  the 
soujids  of  Words,  and  farther  noted  three  other  rases 
of  relation,  namely.  Cause  and  Effect,  ileans  and  End. 
and  Premisses  and  Conclusion,  as  holding  among  the 
trains  of  thought  under  circumstances  of  special  atten 
tion.  Reid,  preceding  Stewart,  was  rather  disposed,  foi 
his  own  part,  to  make  light  of  the  subject  of  as 
sociation,  vaguely  remarking  that  it  seems  to  require 
no  other  original  quality  of  mind  I  nt  the  power  t,f 
habit  to  explain  the  spontaneous  recurrence  of  trains  ol 
thinking,  when  become  familiar  by  frequent  repetition 
(Intellectual  I'owers,  pi  387).  The  counter-observation  of 
his  editor,  Hamilton,  that  we  can  as  weU  explain  habit 
by  association  as  association  by  habit,  might  with  reason 
have  been  pointed  more  sharply. 

Hamilton's  own  theory  of  mental  reproauction,  sugges- 
tion, or  association,  given  in  outline  in  Note  D*** 
following  the  historical  note  before  mentioned,  at  the  end 
of  his  edition  of  Rtid's  Works,  calls  for  more  special  notice, 
as  perhaps  the  most  elaborate  expression  yet  devised  for 
the  principles  involved  in  the  phenomena  of  mental  repre- 
sectation.  It  is  a  development,  greaiiy  modified,  of  the 
doctrine  expounded  in  his  Lectures  on  Metaphysics  (vol.  ii 
p.  223,  seq.),  which  in  agreement  with  some  foreign 
authorities,  reduced  the  principles  of  association  first  to 
two — Simnltaneity  and  Affinity,  and  these  farther  to  one 
supreme  principle  of  Redintegration  or  Totality.  In  the 
ultimate  scheme  he  posits  no  less  than  four  general  laws  of 
mental  succession  concerned  in  reproduction:  (1.)  Associ» 
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fbility  or  possible  co-suggestion  (all  thonglits  of  the  same 
mental  subject  are  associable,  or  capable  of  suggesting  each 
other);  {2.)  Repetition  or  direct  remembrance  (thoughts 
coidentical  in  moditication,  but  differing  in  time,  tend  to 
suggest  each  other);  (3.)  Eedintegration,  direct  remembrance 
or  reminiscence  (thoughts  once  coidentical  in  time,  are, 
however,  difi'erent  as  mental  modes,  again  suggestive  of  each 
other,  and  that  in  the  mutual  order  which  they  originally 
held) ;  (4.)  Preference  (thoughts  are  suggested  not  merely 
by  force  of  the  general  subjective  relation  subsisting  between 
themselves,  they  are  also  suggested  in  proportion  to  the 
relation  of  interest,  from  whatever  source,  in  which  they 
stand  to  the  individual  mind).  Upon  these  follow,  as  special 
laws  : — A,  Primary — modes  of  the  laws  of  Repetition  and 
Redintegration — (1),  law  of  Similars  (Analogy,  Affinity) ; 
(2),  law  of  Contrast ;  (3),  law  of  Coadjacency  (Cause  and 
Efect,  &c.) ;  B,  Secondary — modes  of  the  law  of  Preference, 
under  the  law  of  Possibility — (1),  laws  of  Immediacy  and 
Homogeneity ;  (2),  law  of  Facility.  Such  is  the  scheme ; 
and  now  may  be  understood  what  interpretation  Hamilton 
dnsires  to  put  upon  Aristotle's  doctrine,  when  he  finds  or 
ee-eka  in  it  a  parallel  relation  to  that  established  by  himself 
between  the  general  laws,  more  especially  Redintegration, 
aad  his  special  ones.  But,  though  the  commentary  of  The- 
mistius,  which  he  cites,  lends  some  kind  of  support  to  the 
[losition,  it  cannot  be  maintained  without  putting  the 
greatest  strain  on  Aristotle's  language,  and  in  one  place  it 
is  as  good  as  surrendered  by  Hamilton  himself  (footnote, 
p.  900,  b).  Nor  is  the  ascription  of  such  a  meaning  at 
all  necessary  to  establish  Aristotle's  credit  as  regards  the 
doctrine  of  mental  association. 

Thus  far  the  principles  of  association  have  been  con- 
aidered  only  as  involved  in  mental  reproduction  and  repre- 
sentation. There  has  grown  up,  however,  especially  in 
England,  the  psychological  school  above  mentioned,  which 
aims  at  explaining  all  mental  acquisitions,  and  the  more 
complex  mental  processes  generally,  under  laws  not  other 
than  those  determining  simple  reproduction.  Hamilton 
also,  though  professing,  in  the  title  of  his  outline  just 
noticed,  to  deal  with  reproduction  only,  formulates  a  num- 
ber of  still  more  general  laws  of  mental  succession — law  of 
Succession,  law  of  Variation,  law  of  Dependence,  law  of 
Relativity  or  Integration  (involving  law  of  Conditioned), 
and,  finally,  law  of  Intrinsic  or  Objective  Relativity — as 
the  highest  to  which  human  consciousness  is  subject ;  but 
it  is  in  a  sense  quite  difi'erent  that  the  psychologists  of  the 
so-called  Associationist  School  intend  their  appropriation 
of  .the  principle  or  principles  commonly  signahsed.  As  far 
as  can  be  judged  from  imperfect  records,  they  were  antici- 
pated to  some  extent  by  the  experientialists  of  ancient 
times,  both  Stoic  and  Epicurean  {cf.  Diogenes  Laertius,  as 
above).  In  the  modern  period,  Hobbes  is  the  first  thinker 
of  permanent  note  to  whom  the  doctrine  may  be  traced 
Though  ,  he  took,  as  has  been  seen,  anything  but  an 
jxhaustive  view  of  the  phenun»ena  of  mental  succession, 
yet,  after  dealing  with  trains  of  imagination,  or  what  he 
called  mental  discourse,  he  sought  in  the  higher  depart- 
ments of  intellect  to  explain  reasoning  as  a  discourse  in 
words,  dependent  upon  an  arbitrary  system  of  marks,  each 
associated  with,  or  standing  for,  a  variety  of  imaginations ; 
and,  save  for  a  general  assertion  that  reasoning  is  a 
reckoning — otherwise,  a  compounding  and  resolving — he 
had  no  other  account  of  knowledge  to  give.  The  whole 
emotional  side  of  mind,  or,  in  his  language,  the  passions, 
he.  in  like  manner,  resolved  into  an  expectation  of  con- 
sequences based  on  past  experience  of  pleasures  and  pains 
of  sense.  .  Thus,  though  he  made  no  serious  attempt  to 
justify  his  analysis  in  detail,  he  is  undoubtedly  to  be  classed 
with  the  associationists  of  the  next  century — Hartley  and 
■the  others-    They,  however,  were  wont  to  trace  the  first 


beginnings  of  their  psychological  fKeoty  no  farther  back 
than  to  Locke's  .Eisav.  If  this  seems  strange,  when  Locke 
did  little  more  than  supply  them  with  the  word  Association, 
it  must  be  remembered  in  what  ill  repute  the  name  of 
Hobbes  stood,  and  also  that  Locke's  work,  though  not 
directly  concerned  with  the  question  of  psychological 
development,  being  rather  of  metaphysical  or  logical 
import,  was  eminently  psychological  in  spirit,  and  might 
fairly  be  held  to  contain  in  an  implicit  form  the  principle 
or  principles  evolved  later  by  the  associationists. '  Berkeley, 
dealing,  immediately  after  Locke  and  nltogf.ther  in  Locke's 
spirit,  with  the  special  psychological  problem  of  visual 
perception,  was  driven  to  posit  expressly  a  principle  of 
suggestion  or  association  in  these  terms  : — "  That  one  idea 
may  suggest  another  to  the  mind,  it  will  suffice  that  they 
have  been  observed  to  go  together,  without  any  demonstra- 
tion of  the  necessity  of  their  coexistence,  or  so  much  as 
knowing  what  it  is  that  makes  them  so  to  coexist "  (AVm 
Theory  of  Vision,  §  25) ;  and  to  support  the  obvious  applica- 
tion of  the  principle  to  the  case  of  the  sensations  of  sight 
and  touch  before  him,  he  constantly  urged  that  association 
of  sound  and  sense  of  language  which  the  later  school  has 
always  put  in  the  foreground,  whether  as  illustrating  the 
principle  in  general  or  in  explanation  of  the  supreme 
importance  of  language  for  knowledge.  It  was  natural, 
then,  that  Hume,  coming  after  Berkeley,  and  assuming 
Berkeley's  results,  though  he  reverted  to  the  larger  inquiry 
of  Locke,  should  be  mone  explicit  in  his  reference  to 
association ;  and,  not  only  e.Tplicit,  he  was  original  also, 
when  he  spoke  of  it  as  a  "  kind  of  attraction  which  in  the 
mental  world  will  be  found  to  have  as  extraordinary  effects 
as  in  the  natural,  and  to  show  itself  in  as  many  and  aa 
various  forms  "  (Hitman  Natnrt,  i.  1,  §  4).  Other  inquirers 
were,  in  fact,  appearing  about  the  same  time,  who  con- 
ceived of  association  with  this  breadth  of  view,  and  set 
themselves  to  track,  as  psychologists,  its  effects  in  detad. 

Hartley's  Observations  on  Man,  published  in  1749  (eleven 
years  after  the  Human  Nature,  and  one  year  after  the 
better-known  Inquiry,  of  Hume),  opened  the  path  for  all 
the  investigations  of  like  nature  that  have  since  that  time 
become  so  characteristic  of  the  English  ifame  in  psychology. 
According  to  his  own  statement,  his  attention  was  first 
turned  to  the  subject  about  eighteen  years  before,  through 
what  he  heard  of  an  opinion  of  the  "  Rev.  Mr  Gay,"  that 
it  was  possible  to  deduce  all  our  intellectual  pleasures  and 
pains  from  association.  Gay  is  known  only  by  a  disserta- 
tion on  the  fundamental  principles  of  virtue,  prefixed,  at 
first  anonymously,  in  1731,  to  Archdeacon  (afterwards 
Bishop)  Law's  translation  of  King's  Ori^n  of  Evil,  wherein 
it  was  maintained,  with  considerable  force,  that  by  associa- 
tion the  feelings  belonging  to  ends  may  come  to  attach 
themselves  to  means,  and  give  rise  to  action  for  the  means 
as  if  they  were  ends,  as  seen  (the  instance  has  become  a 
commonplace)  in  the  passion  for  money-making.  In  this 
vein,  but  on  a  very  different  ccale.  Hartley  proceeded  to 
work. '}  A  physician  by  profession,  and  othern-ise  well  versed 
in  science,  he  sought  to  combine  with  an  elaborate  theory 
of  mental  association  a  minutely  detailed  hypothesis  as  to 
the  corresponding  action  of  the  nervous  system,  based  upon 
the  suggestion  of  a  vibratoiy  motion  within  the  nerves 
thrown  out  by'  Newton  in  the  last  paragraph  of  the 
Pi'incipia.  So  far,  however,  from  promoting  the  acceptance 
of  the  psychological  theory,  this  physical  hypothesis  proved 
to  have  rather  the  opposite  effect,  and  it  began  to  b« 
dropped  by  Hartley's  followers  (as  Priestley,  in  his  abridged 
edition  of  the  Ohsertations,  1775)  before  it  was  seriously 
impugned  from  without.  'When  it  is ''studied  in  t'bt 
original,  and  not  taken  upon  the  report  of  hostile  critica, 
who  would  not,  or  could  not — at  all  events,  who  did  not — 
understand  it,  no  little  importance  must  still  be  accorded  lo 
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the  first  attempt,  not  seldom  a  cnrionsly  felicitous  one,  to 
carry  through  that  parallelism  of  the  physical  and  psychical, 
which  since  then  has  come  to  count  for  more  and  more 
in  the  science  of  mind.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that 
Hartley  himself,  for  all  his  paternal  interest  in  the 
doctrine  of  vibrations,  was  careful  to  keep  separate  from 
its  fortunes  the  cause  of  his  other  doctrine  of  mental 
association.  'Of  this  the  point  lay  in  no  mere  restatement, 
with  new  precision,  of  a  principle  of  coherence  among 
"ideas,"  but  in  ita  being  taken  as  a  clue  by  which 
to  foUow  the  progressive  development  of  the  mind's 
powers.  Holding  that  mental  states  could  be  scientifically 
understood  only  as  they  were  analysed.  Hartley  sought  for 
a  principle  of  synthesis  to  explain  the  complexity  exhibited 
not  only  in  trains  of  representative  images,  but  alike  in  the 
most  involved  combinations  of  reasonings  and  (as  Berkeley 
had  seen)  in  the  apparently  simple  phenomena  of  objective 
perception,  as  well  as  in  the  varied  play  of  the  emotions, 
or,  again,  in  the  manifold  conscious  adjustments  of  the 
motor  system.  One  principle  appeared  to  him  sufficient 
foi  all,  running,  as  enunciated  for  the  simplest  case,  thus  : 
"Any  sensations  A,  B,  C,  (fee,  by  being  associated  with 
one  another  a  sufficient  number  of  times,  get  such  a  power 
over  the  corresponding  ideas  (called  by  Hartley  also  ves- 
tiges, types,  images)  a,  6,  c,  <fec.,  that  any  one  of  the  sensa- 
tions A,  when  impressed  alone,  shall  bo  able  to  excite  in 
the  mind  b,  e,  &c.,  the  ideas  of  the  rest."  To  render  the 
principle  applicable  in  the  cases  where  the  associated 
elements  are  neither  sensations  nor  simple  ideas  of  sensa- 
tions. Hartley's  first  care  was  to  determine  the  conditions 
under  which  states  other  than  these  simplest  ones  have 
their  rise  in  the  mind,  becoming  the  matter  of  ever  higher 
and  higher  combinations.  The  principle  itself  supplied 
the  key  to  the  difficulty,  when  coupled  with  the  notion, 
already  implied  in  Berkeley's  investigations,  of  a  coales- 
cence of  simple  ideas  of  sensation  into  one  complex  idea, 
which  may  cease  to  bear  any  obvious  relation  to  its  con- 
stituents. So  far  from  being  content,  like  Hobbes,  to  make 
a  rough  generalisation  to  all  mind  from  the  phenomena 
of  developed  memory,  as  if  these  might  be  straightway 
issumed,  Hartley  made  a  point  of  referring  them,  in  a 
subordinate  place  of  their  own,  to  his  universal  principle  of 
mental  synthesis.  He  expressly  put  forward  the  law  of 
association,  endued  with  such  scope,  as  supplying  what  was 
wanting  to  Locke's  doctrine  in  its  more  strictly  psycho- 
logical aspect,  and  thus  marks  by  his  work  a  distinct 
advance  on  the  line  oi  development  of  the  experiential 
philosophy. 

The  new  doctrine  receivea  warm  support  from  some,  as 
Law  and  Priestley,  who  both,  like  Hume  and  Hartley  him- 
self, took  the  principle  of  association  as  having  the  like 
import  for  the  science  of  mind  that  gravitation  had  acquired 
for  the  science  of  matter.  The  principle  began  also,  if  not 
always  with  direct  reference  to  Hartley,  yet,  doubtless, 
owing  to  his  impressive  advocacy  of  it,  to  be  applied 
systematically  in  special  directions,  as  by  Tucker  (1768)  to 
morals,  and  by  Alison  (1790)  to  aesthetics.  Thomas  Brown 
(d.  1820)  subjected  anew  to  discussion  the  question  of 
theory.  Hardly  less  unjust  to  Hartley  than  Reid  or  Stewart 
had  been,  and  forward  to  proclaim  all  that  was  different  in 
%is  own  position,  Brown  must  yet  be  ranked  with  the 
associationists  before  and  after  him  for  the  prominence  he 
assigned  to  the  associative  principle  in  sense-perception 
(what  he  called  external  affections  of  mind)^  and  for  his 
reference  of  all  other  mental  states  (internal  affections)  to 
the  two  generic  capacities  or  susceptibilities  of  Simple  and 
Relative  Suggestion.  He  preferred  the  word  Suggestion  to 
Association,  which  seemed  to  him  to  imply  some  prior  con- 
necting process,  whereof  there  was  no  evidence  in  many  of 
the  most  important  cases  of  sug;^estion,  nor  even,  strictly 


speaking,  in  the  case  of  contiguity  in  time  where  the  tern: 
seemed  least  inapplicable.  Ac-xjrding  to  him,  all  that 
could  be  assumed  was  a  general  constitutional  tendency  of 
the  mind  to  exist  successively  in  states  that  have  certain  re- 
lations to  each  other,  of  itself  only,  and  without  any  external 
cause  or  any  influence  previous  to  that  operating  at  the 
moment  of  the  suggestion.  Brown's  chief  contribution  to 
the  general  doctrine  of  mental  association,  besides  what  he 
did  for  the  theory  of  perception,  was,  perhaps,  his  analysis 
of  voluntary  reminiscence  and  constructive  imagination  — 
faculties  that  appear  at  first  sight  to  lie  altogether  beyond 
the  explanatory  range  of  the  principle.  In  James  Mill's 
Analysis  of  the  Phenomena  of  the  Human  2/ind  (1829),  the 
principle,  much  as  Hartley  had  conceived  it,  was  carried 
out,  with  characteristic  consequence,  over  the  psychological 
field.  With  a  much  enlarged  and  more  varied  conception 
of  association,  Professor  Bain  has  re-executed  the  general 
psychological  task  in  the  present  generation,  while  Mr 
Herbert  Spencer  has  revised  the  doctrine  from  the  new 
point  of  view  of  the  evolution-hypothesis.  John  Stoart 
Mill  made  only  occasional  excursions  into  the  region  of 
psychology  proper,  but  sought,  in  his  System  of  Lo^c 
(1843),  to  determine  the  conditions  of  objective  truth  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  associationist  theory,  and,  thus  or 
otherwise  being  drawn  into  general  philosophical  discussion, 
spread  wider  than  any  one  before  him  its  repute. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Associationist  School  has  been 
composed  chiefly  of  British  thinkers,  but  in  France  also  it 
has  had  distinguished  representatives.  Of  these  it  will 
suffice  to  mention  Condillac,  the  author  of  the  sensationalist 
movement  in  the  18th  century,  who  professed  to  explain 
all  knowledge  from  the  single  principle  of  association 
(liaison)  of  ideas,  operating  through  a  previous  association 
with  signs,  verbal  or  other.  At  the  present  day  the  later 
English  school  counts  important  adherents  among'  the 
younger  French  thinkers.  In  Germany,  before  the  time  of 
Kant,  mental  association  was  generally  treated  in  the 
traditional  manner,  as  by  Wolff.  Kant's  inquiry  into  the 
foundations  of  knowledge,  agreeing  in  its  general  purport 
with  Locke's,  however  it  differed  in  its  critical  procedure, 
brought  him  face  to  face  with  the  newer  doctrine  that  had 
been  grafted  on  Locke's  philosophy ;  and  to  account  for  the 
fact  of  synthesis  in  cognition,  in  express  opposition  to 
associationism,  as  represented  by  Hume,  was,  irt  truth, 
his  prime  object,  starting,  as  he  did,  from  the  assump- 
tion- that  there  was  that  in  knowledge  which  no  mere 
association  of  experiences  could  explain.  To  the  extent, 
therefore,  that  his  influence  prevailed,  all  such  inquiries 
as  'he  English  associationists  went  on  to  prosecute  were 
discounted  in  Germany.  Notwithstanding,  under  the 
very  shadow  of  his  authority  a  corresponding,  if  not  related, 
movement  was  initiated  by  Herbart.  Peculiar,  and  widely 
different  from  anything  conceived  by  the  associationists,  as 
Herbart's  metaphysical  opinions  were,  he  was  at  one  with 
them,  and  at  variance  with  Kant,  in  assigning  fundamental 
importance  to  the  psychological  investigation  of  the  develop- 
ment of  consciousness,  nor  was  his  conception  of  the  laws 
determining  the  interaction  and  flow  of  mental  presentations 
and  representations,  when  taken  in  its  bare  psychological  im- 
port, essentially  different  from  theirs.  In  Beneke's  psycho- 
logy also,  and  in  more  recent  inquiries  conducted  mainly 
by  physiologists,  mental  association  has  been  understood  in 
its  wider  scope,  as  a  general  principle  of  explanatioiu 

Associationists  differ  not  a  little  among  themselves  in 
the  statement  of  their  principle,  or,  when  they  adduce 
several  principles,  in  their  conception  of  the  relative 
importance  of  these.  Hartley  took  account  only  of  Con- 
tiguity, or  the  repetition  of  impressions  synchrono'.is  ot 
immediately  successive;  and  the  like  is  true  of  James  Millj 
though,    incidentally,    he   made    an    express   attempt   t^ 
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resoive  the  received  principle  of  Similarity,  and  through 
this  the  other  principle  of  Contrast,  into  his  fundamental 
law — law  of  Frequency,  as  he  sometimes  called  it,  because 
upon  frequency,  in  conjunction  with  vividness  of  impres- 
sions, the  strength  of  association,  in  his  view,  depended. 
In  a  sense  of  his  own.  Brown  also,  while  accepting  the 
common  Aristotelian  enumeration  of  principles,  inclined 
t6  the  opinion  that  "  all  suggestion  may  be  found  to  depend 
on  prior  coexistence,  or  at  least  on  such  proximity  as  is 
itselJE  very  probably  a  modification  of  coexistence,"  provided 
account  be  taken  of  "  the  influence  of  emotions  and  other 
feelings  that  are  very  different  from  ideas,  as  when  an 
analogous  object  suggests  an  analogous  object  .by  the 
influence  of  an  emotion  which  each  separately  may  have 
produced  before,  and  which  is,  therefore,  common  to  both." 
(Upon  which  view  it  obviously  occurs  to  remark,  that, 
except  in  the  particular  case,  plainly  not  intended,  where 
the  objects  are  experienced  in  actual  succession  with  the 
emotion  common  to  both,  a  suggestion  through  similar 
emotions  must  still  be  presumed.)  To  the  contrary  effect, 
Mr  Spencer  maintains  that  the  fundamental  law  of  all 
mental  association  is  that  presentations  aggregate  or  cohere 
■with  their  like  in  past  experience,  and  that,  besides  this 
law,  there  is  in  strictness  no  other,  all  further  phenomena 
of  association  being  incidentaL  Thus  in  particular,  he 
iwould  explain  association  by  Contiguity  as  due  to  the 
circumstance  of  imperfect  assimilation  of  the  present  to  the 
past  in  ■  consciousness ;  a  presentation  in  as  far  as  it  is 
distinctly  cognised  is  in  fact  recognised  through  cohering 
with  its  like  in  past  experience,  but  there  is  always,  in 
consequence  of  the  imperfection  of  oiir  perceptions,  a 
certain  range  within  which  the  classing  of  the  present 
experience  with  past  is  doubtful — a  certain  cluster  of  rela- 
tions nearly  Like  the  one  perceived,  which,  become  nascent 
in  consciousness  in  the  act  of  assimilation  ;  now  contiguity 
is  likeness  of  relation  in  time  or  in  space,  or  in  both,  and, 
when  the  classing,  which,  as  long  as  it  is  general,  goes 
tjasDy  and  infallibly  forward,  becomes  specific,  a  presenta- 
tion may  well  arouse  the  merely  contiguous,  instead  of  the 
identical,  from  former  experience.  Midway  between  these 
opposed  views  should  be  noted,  finally,  the  position  of 
Professor  Bain,  who  regards  Contiguity  and  Similarity, 
logically,  as  perfectly  distinct  principles,  though  in  actual 
psychological  occurrence  they  blend  intimately  with  each 
other ;  contiguous  trains  being  started  by  a  first  (it  may 
be,  imphcit)  representation  through  Similarity,  while  the 
express  assimilation  of  present  to  past  in  consciousness  is 
always,  or  tends  to  be,  followed  by  the  revival  of  what  was 
presented  in  contiguity  with  that  past. 

That  Similarity  is  an  ultimate  ground  of  mental  associa- 
tion^ cannot  seriously  be  questioned,  and  to  neglect  or 
discount  it,  in  the  manner  of  the  older  representatives  of 
the  school,  is  to  render  the  associationist  theory  quite 
inadequate  for  purposes  of  general  psychological  explana- 
tion. It  is  simply  impossible  to  gyer-rate  the  importance  of 
the  principle,  and,  when  Mr  Spencer,  by  way  of  supporting 
his  position,  maintains  farther,  that  the  psychological  fact 
of  conscious  assimilation  corresponds  with  the  fundamen- 
tally simple  physiological  fact  of  re-excitation  of  the  same 
.nervous  structures,  the  force  as  well  as  pertinence  of  the 
observation  is  at  once  evident.  Nevertheless,  it  is  one 
question  whether  a  representation,  upon  a  particular 
occasion,  shall  be  evoked  by  Similarity,  and  another 
question  what  shall  be  raised  into  consciousness  along 
with  it;  nor  for  this  is  there  any  help  but  in  positing 
a  distinct  principle  of  Contiguity.  The  phenomena  of 
presentative  cognition  or  objective  perception  on  which 
Mr  Spencer  bases  his  argument,  are  precisely  those  in 
which  the  function  of  Contiguity  is  least  explicitly  mani- 
(ested^  but  only  because^  of  the  certain tv  and  fixitr  it  has 


assiuned  through  the  great  tmiformity  and  frequency  oi 
such  experience.  Let  the  series  of  presentative  elements, 
as  in  formal  education,  be  less  constant  in  composition, 
and  less  frequently  recurrent,  than  are  those  aggregates  of 
sensible  impressions  that,  in  the  natural  course  of  experi- 
ence, become  to  us  objects  in  space  with  a  character  com- 
paratively fixed,  and  then  the  function  of  Contiguity  starts 
out  with  sufiicient  prominence,  being  found  as  often  as  no) 
to  fail  in  determining  a  revival  of  the  corresponding  repr& 
sentative  series.  All  the  phenomena,  too,  of  coalescence, 
in  which  a  variety  of  elements  become  fused  to  a  result  in 
consciousness  as  heterogeneous  as  any  chemical  compound 
in  relation  to  its  constituents — phenomena  that  have  re- 
mained the  very  property  of  the  Associationist  School  since 
they  first  wers  distinctly  noted  by  Hartley — how  are  these 
to  be  explained  by  the  principle  of  Similarity  1  Involved 
as  it  incontestably  is  in  every  repeated  apprehensioa, 
whether  of  the  elements,  or  of  the  product,  or  of  the  relation 
between  them.  Similarity  of  itself  k  powerless  to  determine 
a  relation  the  essence  of  which  lies  not  more  in  the  hetero- 
geneous character  of  the  result  than  in  the  diversity  of  the 
elements  brought  together.  Nor,  iu  order  to  support  the 
claim  of  the  principle  of  Contiguity  to  an  equally  funda- 
mental position  wiih  that  of  Similarity,  is  it  more  diflBcult 
to  find  an  expression  in  terms  of  physiology  corresponding 
with  the  subjective  process.  The  fact  that  different  nerve- 
centres  are  excited  together,  synchrouously  or  successively, 
along  definite  lines  of  connection,  will  leave  them,  being 
so  connected,  in  a  state  of  relative  instability,  which,  other 
things  equal,  will  vary  in  proportion  to  the  frequency  and 
strength  of  the  excitation  ;  and  thus,  when  one  of  them  is, 
in  whatever  way,  again  aroused,  the  rest  will  tend  to  be  re- 
affected  also  by  reason  of  the  instabihty  tha;  has  remained. 
The  process  of  psychological  representation,  running  parallel 
with  the  nervous  events  here  supposed,  involves  assimilarion 
at  every  stage  from  and  including  the  first  ;  it  is  also  con- 
stantly happening,  in  contiguous  trains,  that  a  break  occurs 
at  a  particular  stage  through  an  express  suggestion,  by 
Similarity,  of  something  foreign  to  the  train.  But  in  the 
one  case,  as  in  the  other — ahke  coincident  with  the  implicit 
action  of  Similarity,  and  in  the  pauses  of  express  assimila- 
tion— the  principle  of  Contiguity  has  a  part  to  play,  not 
to  be  derded  or  confounded  with  any  other. 

A  minor  question,  also  disputed,  b  whether  by  the  side  of 
Contiguity  and  Similarity,  Contrast  should  be  held,  as  by 
Aristotle,  an  independent  principle  of  association.  That 
things  contrasted  may  and  do  often  suggest  each  other  in 
consciousness  is  on  all  hands  allowed,  but  ever  since  Hume 
attempted,  however  infelicitously,  to  resolve  the  principle 
into  others,  its  independence  has  not  ceased  to  he  under  sus- 
picion. When  the  question  is  approached  without  preju- 
dice, it  cannot  but  appear  strange  that  mental  states  which 
suggest  each  other  because  of  likeness,  should  suggest  each 
other 'because  of  unlikeness  also.  In  that  case  anything 
might  suggest  everything  else,  since  like  and  unlike  con- 
scious states  are  all  that  are  possible  ;  nay,  \mlike  states 
alone  are  all,  as  there  must  always  be  some  difference  be- 
tween any  two.  Now  it  is  true,  in  one  sense,  that  anything 
may  suggest  anything  be  it  ever  so  unhke,  namely,  if  the 
things  have  been  once  or  repeatedly  experienced  in  con- 
junction ;  but  then  the  bond  of  association  is  the  contiguity, 
and  not  the  unlikeness,  which  obviously  cannot  be  a  ground 
for  suggesting  this  one  other  thing  more  than  any  othei 
thing.  By  contrast,  however,  is  not  generally  meant  bare 
unlikeness.  Genuine  contrasts,  as  black-white,  giant-dwarf, 
up-down,  are  peculiar  in  having  under  the  difference  a 
foundation  of  similarity,  the  two  members  lying  within  the 
sphere  of  a  common  higher  notion,  and  only  being  distin- 
guished the  more  impressively  by  reason  of  the  accompany- 
ine  unlikeness.     Clearly,  in  Uie  case  of  mutual  suggestiom 
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U  it  te  not  the  siroilarity  itself  that  is  here  the  ground  of 
jasociatioD,  it  may  again  be  Contiguity,  the  sharpest  expe- 
rience of  each  member  of  the  contrast  having  been  when 
there  was  experience  also  of  the  other ;  or  both  grounds 
may  conspire  towards  the  result,  the  association  being  then 
what  Professor  Bain  has  marked  as  Compound.  On  the 
whole,  it  must  be  concluded  that  only  iu  a  secondary  sense 
can  Contrast  be  admitted  as  a  principle  of  mental  association. 
The  highest  philosophical  interest,  as  distinguished  from 
that  which  is  more  strictly  psychological,  attaches  to  the 
mode  of  mental  association  called  Inseparable.  The  coales- 
cence of  mental  states  noted  by  Hartley,  as  it  had  been 
assumed  by  Berkeley,  was  farther  formulated  by  James 
Mill  in  these  terms : — 

"  Some  ideas  are  by  frequency  iind  strength  of  association  eo 
tioscly  combined  that  they  cannot  ha  separated;  if  one  exists,  the 
piher  exists  along  with  it  in  spita  of  whatever  effort  we  make  to 
disjoin  them." — {Aiialt/sii  of  the  Human  Mind,  2d  ed.  vol.  i.  p. 

es.) 
J  S.  Mill's  statement  is  more  guarded  and  particular : — 

"  When  two  phenomena  hare  been  very  often  experienced  in  con- 
Junction,  and  have  not,  in  any  single  instance,  occurred  separately 
either  in  experience  or  in  thought,  there  ia  produced  between  them 
what  has  been  called  inseparable,  or,  less  correctly,  indissoluble, 
association ;  by  which  is  not  meant  that  the  association  must 
inevitably  last  to  the  end  of  life — that  no  subsequent  experience  or 
process  of  thought  can  possibly  avail  to  dissolve  it;  but  only  that 
a9  long  as  no  such  experience  or  process  of  thought  has  taken  place, 
the  association  is  irresistible ;  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  think  the  one 
tiling  disjoined  from  the  other." — (Examinalion  of  BnmiUon's  Philo- 
nphy,  2d  ed.  p.  191.) 

Even  this  statement,  however,  is  somewhat  lacking  in 
precision,  since  there  never  is  any  impossibility  of  thinking 
the  things  apart,  in  the  sense  of  considering  them  as  logi- 
cally distinct  ;  iiie  very  fact  of  association  implies  at  least 
!uch  distinctness,  while  there  may  be  evident,  besides,  a 
positive  difference  of  psychological  origin,  as  when,  in  the 
case  of  visual  extension,  the  colour  of  the  field  is  referred 
to  the  passive  sensibility  of  the  eye,  and  the  expanse  to  its 
mobility.  The  impossibility  is  of  representation  apart,  not 
of  logical  consideration  or  thought.  It  is  chiefly  by  J.  S. 
.Mill  that  the  philosophical  application  of  the  principle  has 
been  made.  The  first  and  most  obvious  application  is  to  so- 
called  necessary  truths — such,  namely,  as  are  not  merely  ana- 
lytic judgments  but  involve  a  synthesis  of  distinct  notions. 
Again,  the  same  thinker  has  sought,  in  the  work  just  cited, 
to  prove  Inseparable  Association  the  ground  of  belief  in  an 
external  objective  world.  The  former  application,  especially, 
is  facilitated,  when  the  experience  through  which  the  associa- 
tion is  supposed  to  be  coiiStituted  is  understood  as  cumula- 
tive in  the  race,  and  transmissible  as  original  endowment 
to  individuals — eudoninent  that  may  be  expressed  either, 
subjectively,  as  latent  intelligence,  or,  objectively,  as  fixed 
nervous  connections.  Mr  Spencer,  as  before  suggested,  is 
the  author  of  this  extended  view  of  mental  association. 

For  a  detailed  exposition  of  the  psychological  theory 
of  the  Associationist  School,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
works  of  its  latest  representatives  named  above.  The 
question  is  still  under  discussion,  how  far  the  theory 
avails  to  account  for  the  facts  of  intelligence,  not  to  say 
the  coiuplex  phases  of  mental  life  in  general  in  all  their 
variety ;  nor,  were  the  theory  carried  out  farther  than  it 
has  yet  been  by  any  one,  and  formulated  in  terms  com- 
manding more  general  assent  than  any  expression  of  it 
has  yet  obtained  even  from  professed  adherents,  is  it  likely 
to  be  raised  above  dispute.  Yet  it  must  be  allowed  to 
stand  forward  with  a  special  claim  to  the  scientific  charac- 
tsr ;  as  already  in  his  time  Laplace  (who,  though  an 
outsider,  could  well  judge)  bore  witness,  when,  speaking  of 
the  principle  of  association  (Contiguity)  as  applied  to  the 
explanation  of  knowledge,  he  declared  it  la  pariie  riclle  de 
la  miiapkviiiiue  (J^iisai  vhil.  «t<r  les  Prohabilites,  CEuvre', 


vol.  vii.  p.  cxxxvii.)  If  in  the  physical  sciences  the 
object  of  the  inquirer  is  confined  to  establishinj^  law!> 
expressive  of  the  relations  subsisting  amongst  phenomeuu, 
then,  however  different  be  the  intei-nal  world  of  mind — 
however  short  such  treatment  may  seem  to  come  of  express- 
ing the  depth  and  fulness  even  of  its  phenomenal  nature — 
a  corresponding  object  is  as  much  as  the  scientific  psycho- 
logist can  well  set  to  himself.  The  laws  of  association 
express  undoubted  relations  holding  among  particular 
mental  states,  that  are  the  real  or  actual  facts  with  which 
the  psychologist  has  to  deal,  and  it  becomes  a  strictly 
rcicntific  task  to  inquire  how  far  the  whole  complexity  of 
the  internal  life  may  receive  an  explanation  therefrom 
Understood  in  this  sense,  Hume's  Ukeuing  of  the  laws  of 
mental  association  to  the  principle  of  gravitation  in  external 
nature  is  jxirfectly  justifiable.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  tht 
associationists  to  have  grasped  early,  and  slcadily  main- 
tained, such  a  conception  of  psychological  inqtiiry,  and. 
whatever  their  defects  of  execution  may  have  been  or 
remain,  their  work  retains  8  permanent  value  as  a  serious 
attempt  to  get  beyond  barren  description  of  abstract  mental 
faculties  to  real  and  effective  Bxplanation.  The  psycho- 
logists that,  in  the  related  point  of  view,  have  earned  the 
title  of  the  Analytical  School,  from  holding  before  theu 
eyes  the  exemplar  of  the  method  of  the  positive  sciences, 
are  precisely  those  that  have  fastened  upon  the  principle* 
of  association  as  the  ground  of  mental  synthesis  ;  and,  till 
it  is  shown  that  the  whole  method  of  procedure  is  inappli 
cable  to  such  a  subject  as  mind,  their  conception  is  entitled 
to  rank  as  a  truly  scientific  one.  (o.  c.  e.) 

ASSUAY,  formerly  the  most  southern  department  of 
Ecuador,  in  South  America.  It  is  now  broken  up  intc 
the  two  provinces  of  Cuenga  and  Loxa.  Cuenga,  Loia. 
Jaca,  and  Borga,  were  its  piincipal  towns.  Its  chief 
productions  were  cinchona  bark  and  silver. 

ASSUMPTION,  a  festival  of  the  Christian  church, 
observed  on  the  15th  August,  in  honour  of  the  miraculouf 
ascent  of  the  Virgin  Mary  into  heaven.  It  rests  upon  a 
purely  traditional  account  of  the  ascent,  first  recorded  by 
Gregory  of  Tours.  Its  present  place  in  the  calendar  was 
fiied  early  in  the  8th  century.  The  Boman  and  Greek 
Churches  both  celebrate  this  festival. 

ASSYRIA.  The  two  great  empires  which  grew  up  on 
the  banks  "of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  can  be  separated 
as  little  historically  as  geographically.  It.  is  proposed 
therefore,  to  treat  both  under  the  heading  Babylonia. 
From  the  beginning  their  history  is  closely  intertwined  ; 
and  the  power  of  the  one  is  a  measure  of  the  weakness 
of  the  other.  This  interdependence  of  Assyrian  and 
Babylonian  history  was  recognised  by  aucieut  writers,  and 
has  been  confirmed  by  modern  discovery.  But  whereas 
Assyria  takes  the  first  place  in  the  classical  accounts  to 
the  exclusion  of  Babylonia,  the  deciphenuent  of  the 
inscriptions  has  proved  that  the  converse  was  really  the 
case,  and  that,  with  the  exception  of  some  six  or  seven 
centuries,  Assyria  might  be  described  as  a  province  or 
dependency  of  Babylon.  Not  only  was  Babylonia  the 
mother  country,  as  the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis  explicitly 
states,  but  the  religion  and  culture,  the  literature  and  the 
characters  in  which  it  was  contained,  tho  arts  and  the 
sciences  of  the  Assyrians  were  derived  from  their  southern 
neighbours.  Both  had  the  same  population  and  spoke  the 
same  language.  In  accordance,  therefore,  with  the  evi- 
dence of  the  native  monuments,  Assyria  will  be  treated 
in  connection  with  Babylonia.  VVith  all  the  similarity, 
however,  there  were,  of  course,  certain  differences  in  the 
character  and  development  of  the  two  countries.  These 
differences  will  be  carefully  noteii,  and  subjects  which 
peculiarly  belong  to  either  the  one  or  the  other  empire 
will  be  fully  and  separately  dealt  with      (See  Babvlc.nia.^ 
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AST,  Ueorge  Anthonv  Fk£D£P.iCK,  a  German  philo- 
sopher and  philologist  of  considerable  Jistioction,  was  born 
at  Gotha  in  1778.  •  He  was  educated  :it  the  gymnasium  of 
that  town,  and  afterwards  at  the  university  of  Jena.  He 
distinguished  himself  as  a  student,  and  in  18Q2  he  became 
a  privat-docent  in  his  alma  mater.  Three  years  later  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  classical  literature  in  the 
university  of  Landshut,  where  he  remained  until  1826, 
when  that  institution  was  transferred  to  Munich.  In  this 
latter  city  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life.  ■  In  recognition  of 
his  service?,  as  a  teacher  and  author  he  was  made  an  auLic 
councillor,  and  a  member  of  the  Bavarian  Academy  of 
Sciences.  He  died  on  the  30th  of  December  1841.  »  Ast 
was  an  independent  although  not  an  original  thinker.  He 
was  more  of  a  scholar  and  critic  than  a  philosopher.  He 
belonged  to  the  school  of  Schelling,  but  was  ready  to 
welcome  truths  from  the  most  diverse  quarters.  -VHis 
writings  on  esthetics, — System  der  Kunslltlire  (1805)  and 
Grundriss  der  ^sihetik  (1807), — although  containing  no 
distinctively  new>  thoughts,  had  the  merit  not  only  of 
combining  and  elaborating  the  principles  of  ScheUing  on 
beauty  and  art,  but  of  supplementing  them  to  some  extent 
by  the  .  views  of  Winckelmann,  Lessing,  Kant,  Herder, 
Schiller,  Jean  Paul,  and  others,  on  these  subjects.  ,  His 
Grundlinien  der ''  Philosophy,  published  in  1807,  was 
republished  in  1809,  but  soon  after  sank  into  oblivion. 
His  Grundriss  einer  Ge-schichte  der  Philosophie,  also  pub- 
lished in  1807,  was  longer  lived,  and  deservedly.  >  It  was 
the  best  book  of  the  kind  which  the  Schelling  school 
could  show,  at  least  until  the  publication  of  Hixner's 
Manual,  fifteen  years  later.  It  is  among  the  earliest  of 
the  works  pervaded  by  the  thought,  so  famULir  now  but  so 
fresh  then,  that  the  history  of  philosophy  is  not  a  histor}' 
of  opinions,  but  the  history  of  reason,  the  several  philo- 
sophies being  only  stages  in  the  development  of  the  one 
true  philosophy,  the  gradually  self-revealing  absolute 
reason.  It  is  also  among  the  earliest  attempts  to  "  con- 
strue "  the  history  of  philosophy  and  to  formulate  its  law 
of  movement.  The  author  published  a  second  edition  of  it 
in  1825,  and  Hauptmomente  der  Geschichte  der  Philosophie 
in  1629.  In  two  works,  both  published  in  1808,  he 
sought  to  determine  and  expound  the  principles  of  the 
chief  divisions  of  the  study  in  which  he  was  strongest. 
They  are  his  Grundlinien.  der  Philologie  and  Grundlinien 
der  Grammatik,  Hermeneutik,  und  Kritik.  Both  have  been 
commended  by  competent  judges.  His  reputation  as  a 
philologist,  however,  rests  mainly  on  the  vast  and  toilsome 
labours  on  Plato,  which  occupied  the  last  twenty-five  years 
of  his  life.  His  Platan's  Leben  und  Schrij'ten,  published 
in  1816,  is  the  earliest  of  those  elaborate  critical  inquiries 
regarding  the  life  of  Plato,  the  authenticity  of  the  works 
which  have  come  down  to  us  under  his  name,  the  order  of 
their  composition,  their  purpose,  plan,  he,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  having  had  their  proximate  cause  in  the 
celebrated  Introductions  of  Schleiermacher,  and  their  prim- 
ary cause  in  the  historical  scepticism  of  Kiebulir  and 
Wolf.  He  allows  scarcely  any  weight  to  the  ancient 
biographies  and  traditions  ;  but,  taking  a  few  of  the  finest 
dialogues  as  standards,  he  draws  from  them  the  criteria  in 
virtue  of  which  he  accepts  or  rejects  the  others.  He 
pronounces  spurious  not  only  those  compositions  which  are 
generally  admitted  to  be  so, — the  Epinomis,  Minos,  Theages, 
Erastce,  Clitopho,  Hipparchus,  Eryxias,  the  Letters  and 
Definitions,  but  also  the  Meno,  Euthydemus,  Charmides, 
Lysis,  Laches,  the  First  and  Second  Alcibiades,  Hippias 
ifajor  and  Minor,  the  Ion,  Euthyphron,  Apology,  Crito, 
and  even,  in  defiance  of  the  explicit  testimony  of  Aristotle, 
the  Lams.  He  arranges  the  dialogues,  which  he  admits 
to  be  genuine,  into  three  series ;  the  group  which  he 
tei;-rd3  as  the  earliest  in  date  of  comnosition,  and  whicli  he 


describes  as  characterised  by  the  predominance  of  the 
poetical  and  dramatical  element,  consists  of  the  Protagorai, 
Plujtdru$,  Gorgiat,  and  Plusdo  ;  the  second,  distinguished 
by  the  marked  prominence  of  dialectic  keenness  and  sub- 
tility,  comprises  the  Theceietta,  Sophist,  Staiexman,  Par- 
menides,  and  Craiylns ;  while  the  third,  displaying  the 
dialectical  and  poetical  qtudities  of  Plato's  mind  in  inter- 
penetration  and  harmony,  includes  the  PluLehut.  Banquet, 
liep-ublic,  TifMEue,  and  Criliat.  This  book  was  followed  by 
a  complete  edition  of  Plato's  works  (1819-32)  in  11  vols., 
with  a  Larin  translation,  and  a  learned  commentary,  wliich 
occupies  the  last  two  volumes.  Professor  Ast  crowned 
these  labours  by  his  Lexicon  Plaionicum  (1834-9),  in  3 
vols.,  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  and  valuable  of  special 
dictionaries.  He  wrote  various  other  works  of  less  import- 
ance than  those  which  have  been  mentioned.  (e.  f.) 

ASTA_RTE  [Ashtaeotb]  was  the  chief  goddess  of  the 
Phoenicians  in  Zidon,  where  was  a  temple  in  her  honour. 
In  Tyre  also  she  had  a  temple,  and  from  thence  her  worship 
was  transplanted  to  Carthage.  At  what  time  it  may  have 
been  introduced  among  the  Jews  is  not  known,  but  its 
power  of  attracting  them  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  2 
iQngs  ixiii.  13;  1,  Kings  xi.  5;  Judges  ii  13.  Among 
classical  writers  the  usual  epithet  of  Astarte  was  Ccelestit 
or  Urania,  but  while  that  distinguishes  her  only  as  a 
goddess  of  the  heavens,  it  would  seem  that  her  name 
itself  signifies  "  star."  Her  symbol  in  her  temple  at  Tyre 
was  a  star.  Lucian  {De  Dea  Syria,  4)  expressly  identifies 
her  nith  Selene,  the  goddess  of  the  moon ;  others,  again, 
with  the  planet  Venus.  With  the  goddess  Venus  (Aphro- 
dite), as  worshipped  at  Paphos  in  Cyprus,  Astarte  had  in 
common  the  character  of  a  deity  of  the  sky  (Urania),  and 
perhaps,  also  the  patronage  of  immorality  ("  Ashtiioth, 
the  abomination  of  the  Zidoniana,"  2  Kings  xxiiL  13). 
The  Eomans,  in  calling  her  Juno  Ccelestis,  appear  to  have 
been  guided  by  her  connection  with  Baal,  and  her  position 
as  queen  of  heaven.  At  the  time  of  the  19th  Egyptian 
dynasty  Ashtaroth  was  introduced,  with  other  Asiatic 
deities,  into  the  religious  system  of  the  Egyptians,  and 
had  a  temple  at  Memphis.  But  no  representation  of  her 
occurs  on  the  Egyptian  monuments.  The  Assyrian  goddess 
Ishtar  seems  to  have  been  the  same  as  Astarte  (Movers, 
Die  Phiiniiier,  p.  601). 

ASTELL,  Maby,  an  Engusn  autnoress,  corn  at  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne in  16G8.  She  was  instructed  by  her 
uncle,  a  clergyman,  in  Latin  and  French,  logic,  mathema 
tics,  and  natural  philosophy.  In  her  twentieth  year  she 
went  to  London,  where  she  continued  her  studies.  Her 
efforts  were  especially  directed  to  the  mental  improvement 
of  her  sex,  and  she  published,  inJ697,  a  work  entitled  A 
Serious  Proposal  to  the  Ladies,  uiherein  a  Method  is  offered 
for  the  Improvement  of  their  Minds.  With  the  same  end 
in  view  she  elaborated  a  scheme  for  a  ladies'  college,  which 
was  favourably  entertained  by  Queen  Anne,  and  would 
have  been  carried  out  bad  not  Bishop  Burnet  interfered. 
The  most  important  of  her  other  works  was  The  Christian 
Religion,  as  professed  by  a  DavghUr  of  the  Churdi  of 
England,  published  in  1705.     She  died  in  1731. 

ASTER,  a  genus  of  composite  plants  (Compositcz),  found 
largely  in  North  America,  and  scattered  sparingly  over 
Asia,  Europe,  and  South  America.  They  are  usually 
perennial,  and  their  flowers  are  arranged  in  numerous 
heads  (capiiula).  Asters  receive  the  name  of  Michaelmas 
and  Cliristmas  daisies,  because  they  have  heads  Like  daisies, 
and,  when  the  weather  is  mild,  they  flower  up  to  these 
periods  of  the  year.  They  are,  consequently,  valuable 
plants  in  a  gardea.  The  only  British  species  is  Artrr 
Tripolium,  foiiiid  abundantly  in  saline  marshes  near  the 
sea.  One  cf  the  siveciea  (Aster  alpinus)  grows  at  a 
considerable  bei;'kt  w  the  moontaiDs  of  Europe      Some 
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of  them,  snch  as  Aster  tpectahilu  of  North  America, 
are  very  showy.  The  plant  called  the  Cape  Aster  is 
Agathaa  amelloidts,  while  the  China  aster  is  Catlistephus 
ehinensis.  Both  these  plants  belong  also  to  the  Natural 
Order  Conpotitae.  A  variety  of  the  Chinese  aster,  having 
beautifully  coloured  tloreta  of  rose,  violet,  and  white,  is 
called  Keine  Marguerite  by  gardeners. 

ASTERIUS,  of  Cappadocia,  was  a  heathen  sophist  and 
teacher  of  rhetoric  in  Galatia.  About  the  year  300  he 
was  converted  to  Christianity,  and  became  the  disciple  of 
Lucian,  the  founder  of  the  school  of  Antiuch.  During  the 
persecution  in  304  he  relapsed  into  Paganism,  but  was 
received  again  into  the  church  by  Lucian.  He  is  best 
known  as  an  able  defender  of  the  Arian  doctrine,  and 
was  styled  by  Athanasius  the  "  advocate  "  of  the  Arians. 
His  chief  work  was  the  Syntagma,  but  he  wrote  many 
others,  chiefly  commentaries.  C/.  Mountfaucon,  ColUctio 
Nova  PP.  et  Siyript.  Grose. 

ASTERIUS,  Bishop  of  Amasia,  in  Pontus,  in  the  end 
of  the  4th  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century.  His 
fame  rests  chiefly  on  his  Homilies,  which  were  greatly 
esteemed  in  the  Eastern  Church.  Most  of  these  have  bes^n 
lost,  but  five  were  published  in  a  4tD  vol.  by  Ph.  Rubenius 
cf  Antwerp  in  1615,  under  the  title  Aslerii  Amos.  Ilomil. 
Quinque,  Gr.  et  Lat.  Combefis  published  six  more,  so 
tLat  wo  have  eleven  complete ;  and  Dupin  gives  fragments 
of  at  least  twenty-two 

ASTEROIDS,  the  name  given  to  a  large  number  of  small 
planets,  which  revolve  round  the  sun  in  orbits  lying 
between  those  of  Mars  and  Jupiter.  They  are  all  extremely 
small,  their  brightness  seldom  exceeding  that  of  stars  of  the 
eighth  magnitude  ;  their  paths,  which  cross  and  recross 
each  other,  extend  over  a  belt  about  250,000,000  miles  in 
breadth ;  and  the  eccentricities  of  the  orbits  of  many  of 
them,  and  the  inclinations  of  their  planes  to  the  plane  of 
the  ecliptic,  are  much  greater  than  those  of  the  larger 
planets.  All  the  asteroids  have  been  discovered  during 
the  present  century.  The  first  seen,  Ceres,  was  discovered 
by  Piazzi  at  Palermo  on  the  first  day  of  the  century  (Jan, 
1,  1801),  Pallas  was  seen  in  1802,  Juno  in  1804,  and 
Vesta  in  1807.  The- next,  Astrsea,  was  not  discovered  till 
1845  ;  three  more  were  seen  in  1847,  and  since  that  time 
the  number  has  been  increased  every  year,  amounting  at 
the  end  of  1874  to  140.     (See  Asteono.my,  p.  806.) 

ASTHMA  (Si(T$fi.a,  a  gasping,  aa-dfiawui,  to  gasp  for 
breath),  a  disorder  of  respiration  characterised  by  severe 
paroxysms  of  difficult  breathing,  usually  followed  by  a 
period  of  complete  relief,  with  recurrence  of  the  attacks  at 
more  or  less  frequent  intervals.  The  term  is  often  incor- 
rectly employed  in  reference  to  states  of  embarrassed 
respiration,  which  are  plainly  due  to  permanent  organic 
disease  within  the  chest,  and  which  have  none  of  the 
distinctive  characters  of  true  asthma.  The  onset  of  an 
attack  of  asthma  is  usually  sudden,  although  there  may 
exist  certain  prera'onitory  symptoms  which  warn  the  sufl'erer 
pf  its  approach,  such  as  a  feeling  of  discomfort,  drowsiness, 
irritability,  and  depression  of  spirits.  The  period  when 
the  asthmatic  paroxysm  comes  on  is  generally  during  the 
night,  or  rather  in  the  early  hours  of  morning.  The 
patient  then  awakes  in  a  state  of  great  anxiety  and  alarm, 
with  a  sense  of  weight  and  tightness  across  the  chest,  which 
he  feels  himself  unable  to  expand  with  freedom.  Respira- 
tion is  performed  with  great  difficulty,  and  is  accompanied 
with  wheezing  uoises.  His  distress  rapidly  increases,  and 
he  can  no  longer  retain  the  recumbent  position,  but  gets 
np,  and  sits  or  stands  with  his  shoulders  raised,  his  head 
thrown  back,  and  his  whole  body  heaving  vrith  his  desperate 
efforts  to  breathe.  His  countenance  is  pale  or  livid,  and 
wet  with  perspiration,  whUe  his  extremities  are  cold  ;  his 
Dulse   is  rapid   and    weak,    and  frequently   irrejrular   or 


intermitting.  '  All  hia  clothing  must  be  loose  about  him 
he  cannot  bear  to  be  touched,  and  the  very  piesence  \A' 
others  around  him  seems  to  aggravate  bis  distress.  His 
one  desire  ia  to  breathe  fresh  air  ;  and  he  will  place  himself 
by  an  open  window  and  sit  for  hours  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  unmindful  of  the  exposure.  His  appearance  ia 
alarming  in  the  extreme,  and  it  often  seems  as  if  each  breath 
would  be  his  last.  The  paroxysm,  after  continuing  for  u 
variable  length  of  time,  often  extending  over  many  hours, 
begins  to  abate,  the  breathing  becomes  easier,  and  the 
subsidence  of  the  attack  is  frequently  marked  by  the 
occurrence  of  coughing  with  expectoration.  When  the 
expectoration  is  abundant  the  asthma  is  called  humid,  but 
where  there  is  a  little  or  none  it  is  termed  rfjy.  After  the 
cessation  of  the  attack  the  patient  appears  to  be  and  feels 
comparatively  well.  In  cases,  however,  of  long  standing 
the  subject  of  asthma  comes  to  bear  permanent  evidence  of 
its  effects.  He  is  easily  put  out  of  breath  on  exertion  and 
he  requires  to  lie  with  his  head  elevated,  circumstances  to 
be  ascribed  to  organic  changes  in  the  chest,  which  oft- 
recurring  attacks  of  asthma  are  liable  to  induce.  The 
asthmatic  paroxysms,  although  occasionally  periodic,  do 
not  generally  observe  any  regularity  in  their  return.  They 
may  recur  each  successive  night  for  several  days,  or  there 
may  be  no  return  for  many  weeks  or  months,  this  being 
to  a  large  extent  dependent  on  a  renewal  of  the  exciting 
cause.  Asthma  is  much  more  common  in  men  than  in 
women.  In  may  be  developed  at  any  age,  but  is  most  fre- 
quently observed  in  early  and  middle  life.  A  large  number 
of  cases  take  their  origin  in  diseases  affecting  the  respiratory 
system  during  infancy,  such  as  hooping-cough,  measles, 
and  bronchitis.  Asthma  is  often  hereditary,  and  in  all 
cases  one  attack  appears  to  predispose  to  others. 

With  respect  to  the  pathology  of  asthma,  it  is  now  gene- 
rally held  that  the  essential  nature  of  the  disease  consists 
in  a  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  bronchial  tubes.  This  is 
due  to  some  deranged  condition  of  the  nervous  system, 
affecting,  either  directly  or  by  reflex  action,  the  nerves 
supplying  the  contractile  fibres  lining  the  bronchi  and 
regulating  their  calibre!  The  bronchial  tubes  being  thus 
spasmodically  narrowed,  and  losing  for  the  time  their 
expansile  power,  air  can  only,  with  the  utmost  difficulty, 
be  got  into  or  out  of  the  chest.  In  these  circumstances 
the  muscles  of  the  trunk  concerned  in  respiration  are  called 
on  to  act  with  great  violence  to  expand  the  chest,  but  with 
little  avail,  and  hence  the  distress  and. threatened  suffoca- 
tion. But  wliile  asthma  is  thus  to  be  regarded  as  essentially 
a  nervous  ailment,  its  occurrence,  apart  from  some  organic 
disease  in  the  chest  or  elsewhere,  is  admitted  to  be  com- 
paratively rare.  Some  cases,  however,  appear  to  be  of 
purely  nervous  origin.  To  these  the  tc-ui  Nervous  or 
Spasmodic  Asthma  is  applied,  and  it  is  more  particularly  to 
this  form  that  the  symptoms  above  narrated  refer.  In 
such  cases  no  actual  disease  can  be  di.scovered  with  which 
the  asthma  could  be  directly  connected.  Attacks  of  this 
nature  appear  capable  of  being  excited  in  those  subject  to 
them  in  very  various  ways.  Thus  violent  emotions  aro 
not  unfrequently  the  cause  of  asthmatic  paroxysms.  The 
effect  of  the  inhalation  of  certain  effluvia  in  exciting  attacks 
of  asthma  is  undoubted,  as  in  the  familiar  instances  of  the 
odour  of  hay  and  of  ipecacuan.  In  no  particular  is  the 
eccentric  character  of  this  disease  more  remarkable  than  in 
that  of  locality.  Changes  of  air,  otherwise  inappreciable, 
rnay  give  occasion  to  the  most  severe  attacks  of  asthma,  as, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  may  be  the  means  of  accompLishing 
a  cure  of  the  disease  where  it  exists.  Circumstances,  ap- 
parently the  most  trifling,  have  been  known  to  give  rise 
to  severe  paroxysms  of  asthma,  as  the  extinguishing  </f  a 
light  in  a  sleeping  apartment  or  the  shutting  of  a  door. 
But  asthma  is  very  frequently  associated  witH  some  form 
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of  cheat  complaint,  more  particularly  bronchitis,  and  hence 
the  term  Bronchitic  Asthma.  The  relation  between  the 
two  ailments  in  such  cases  is  rendered  sufficiently  obvious 
by  the  fact  that  the  one  does  not  occur  without  the  other  ; 
and  it  is  evident  that  t'he  irritation  of  the  bronchial  mucous 
taembrane  gives  rise  by  reflex  nervous  action  to  narrowing 
of  the  tubes.  When  the  bronchitis  is  cured  the  asthma 
disappears.  Asthmatic-like  paroxysms  are  also  of  occa- 
sional occilrrence  in  some  forms  of  heart  disease,  and  the 
term  Cardiac  Asthma  is  used  to  describe  such  cases.  They 
can,  however,  scarcely  be  regarded  as  cases  of  asthma,  but 
rather  as  attacks  of  difficult  breathing  referable  to  some 
impediment  to  the  pulmonary  circulation,  the  result  of  the 
heart  disease. 

The  treatment  of  asthma  consists  in  the  employment  of 
remedies  to  allay  the  paroxysms,  and  in  the  adoption  of 
measures  likely  to  prevent  their  recurrence.  During  the 
attack  the  patient  should  be  placed  in  as  favourable  cir- 
cumstances for  breathing  as  practicable.  He  usually  selects 
the  position  easiest  for  himself.  Abundance  of  air  should 
be  admitted  to  the  apartment,  and  he  should  be  interfered 
with  as  little  as  possible.  The  remedial  agents  employed 
with  the  view  of  relieving  the  paroxysms  are  very  numerous, 
and  only  a  few  of  the  more  important  of  them  can  be 
alluded  to.  Opiates  administered  internally  or  hypoder- 
micaUy  are  of  known  efficacy,  as  is  also  the  inhalation  of 
anassthetic  vapours.  Much  value  is  attached  by  many  to 
the  smoking  of  stramonium,  and  even  tobacco  smoking 
appears  in  some  instances  to  give  relief.  The  fumes  of 
nitre-paper  (blotting-paper  prepared  by  being  dipped  in  a 
saturated  solution  of  nitre  and  dried)  burnt  in  the  apart- 
ment often  succeed  in  mitigating  the  paroxysm.  The  use 
of  the  tincture  of  Lobelia  inflata  is  recommended  by  many 
high  authorities,  as  are  also  the  employment  of  emetics,  the 
latter  more  especially  where  the  attack  can  be  traced  to 
errors  in  diet.  None  of  these  remedies,  however,  ought  to 
be  tried  without  medical  advice.  Coffee  is  a  popular  and 
useful  remedy,  but  to  do  good  the  infusion  must  be  very 
strong,'  and  taken  upon  an  empty  stomacL  To  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  the  paroxysms  special  care  must  be 
taken  by  the  sufferer  to  avoid  those  influences,  whether 
connected  with  locality  or  mode  of  life,  which  his  ex- 
perience may  have  proved  to  have  been  the  occasion  of 
former  attacks.  Where  the  paroxysms  are  of  periodic 
occurrence  the  use  of  quinine  or  arsenic  has  been  tried 
with  good  results.  (j.  o.  a.) 

ASTT,  a  large  and  well-built  town  of  Italy,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Alessandria  (Piedmont),  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Tanaro.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  the  chief  town  of 
a  circondario,  and  a  station  on  the  Turin  and  Alessandria 
railway.  It^  Gothic  cathedral  dates  from  1348,  besides 
which  there  are  a  large  number  of  churches,  a  coUege,  an 
old  castle,  and  a  theatre.  In  the  Middle  Ages  Asti  was  a 
great  commercial  city,  and  one  of  the  most  powerful 
republics  of  Northern  Italy.  It  was  long  famous  for  its 
hundred  towers,  of  which  a  number  are  still  standing.  As 
ft  free  city  it  opposed  Frederick  I.,  but'  it  was  taken  by 
him  and  burnt  in  1155.  In  1348  it  fell  into  the  possession 
of  the  Visconti,  and  thus  passed  first  to  France,  and  then, 
after  the  peace  of  Cambray  in  1529,  to  Charles  V.,  who 
bestowed  it  on  his  aunt,  Beatrice  of  Savoy.  In  the  war  of 
the  Spanish  Succession  it  frequently  changed  hands,  and  in 
1745  was  taken  by  storm  by  the  French.  It  was  the 
birth-place  of  Alfieri,  whose  statue,  by  Vini,  adorns  the 
piazza.  The  inhabitants  carry  on  a  considerable  trad'i  in 
corn,  wine,  and  silk,  and  are  also  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  woollen  goods,  leather,  paper,  and  hat3.  Popu- 
lation, about  31,000. 

ASTOR,  John  Jacob,  an  interprising  American  mer- 
ehant,    founder    of  the    Astor    Library    at  New   York,  was 


bom  at  the  village  of  Walldorf  near  Heidelberg,  on  the 
iTth  July  1763.  His  father  was  a  peasant,  and  his  early 
years  were  spent  in  the  common  labours  of  the  farm.  At 
sixteen  he  joined  an  elder  brother,  a  musical  instrument 
maker,  in  London,  and  at  twenty  sailed  for  the  United 
States.  On  the  voyage  he  became  acquainted  with  a  fur- 
trader,  by  whose  advice  he  devoted  himself  to  the  same 
business.  By  his  energy,  industry,  and  sound  judgment 
he  gradually  enlarged  his  schemes,  did  business  in  all  the 
fur  markets  of  the  world,  aud  amassed  an  enormous  for- 
tune,— the  largest  up  to  that  time  made  by  any  Ameri- 
can. He  devoted  many  years  to  carrying  out  a  project 
for  organising  the  fur  trade  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  thence  by  way  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  to 
China  and  India.  In  1811  he  founded  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia  River  a  settlement,  named  after  him  Astoria, 
which  was  intended  to  serve  as  the  central  dep6t ;  but 
in  the  following  year  the  settlement  was  taken  and  occu- 
pied by  the  English.  The  incidents  of  this  undertak- 
ing are  the  theme  of  Washington  Irving's  Astoria.  A 
series  of  disasters  frustrated  the  gigantic  scheme.  Astor 
•made  vast  additions  to  his  wealth  by  investments 'in  land 
in  New  York  city.  He  made  many  charitable  bequests  by 
his  will,  and  among  them  a  gift  of  §50,000  to  the  poot  of 
his  native  village  in  Germany.  But  the  deed  by  which  he 
'wiU  be  chiefly  remembered  was  the  foundation  and  endow 
ment  by  his  will  of  the  Astor  Library  at  New  York,  for 
which  he  bequeathed  the  sum  of  $400,000.  The  building, 
erected  in  Lafayette  Place  (1850-53),  is  in  the  Byzantine 
style  of  architecture.  Washington  Irving  was  appointed 
first  president,  and  the  formation  and  arrangement  of  the 
library  was  entrusted  to  Mr  J.  G.  CogsweLL  The  building 
has  since  been  enlarged  at  the  cost  of  the  eldest  son  of  the 
founder.  Mr  Astor  spent  the  last  twenty  five  years  of  hia 
life  in  retirement,  and  died  at  New  York,  March  29,  1848. 

ASTORQA  (the  ancient  Asturica  Augusta),  a  city  of 
Spain,  in  the  province  of  Leon,  in  a  plain  near  the  Tuento. 
It  confers  the  title  of  marquis  on  the  Osorio  family,  the  ruins 
of  whose  palace,  destroyed  in  1810  by  the  French,  are  still 
an  object  of  interest.  It  is  surrounded  with  ancient  Roman 
fortifications,  which  now  afford  a  pleasant  promenade ;  and 
there  is  in  the  vicinity  a  ruined  castle.  It  was  formerly 
called  the  "  city  of  priests,"  from  the  great  numbers  of  that 
profession  resident  within  its  walls ;  and  it  is  still  the  see 
of  a  bishop  under  the  church  of  Compostella,  and  has  a 
Gothic  cathedral  of  the  15th  century. 

ASTORGA,  Emmanuele  d',  a  distinguished  musical 
composer,  was  born  at  Palermo  about  1680.  His  father,  a 
baron  of  Sicily,  took  an  active  part  in  the  attempt  to  throw 
off  the  Spanish  yoke,  but  was  betrayed  by  his  own  soldiers 
and  publicly  executed.  His  wife  and  son  were  compelled 
to  be  spectators  of  his  fate  ;  and  such  was  the  effect  upon 
them,  that  Emmanuele  fell  into  a  state  of  gloomy  despon- 
dency, .which  threatened  to  deprive  him  of  reason,  while  his 
mother  died  on  the  spot.  By  the  kindness  of  the  Princess 
Ursini,  the  unfortunate  young  man  was  placed  in  a  convent 
at  Astorga,  in  Leon,  from  which  town  he  afterwards  took 
his  name.  Here  he  recovered  his  health,  and  his  admirable 
musical  talents  were  cultivated  under  the  best  masters.  In 
1703  he  entered  the  ser\'ice  of  the  duke  of  Parma,  and 
while  at  hia  court  produced  many  compositions.  The  duke, 
suspecting  that  an  attachment  existed  beiween  his  daughter 
and  Astorga,  dismissed  the  musician,  but  gave  him  a  letter 
of  recommendation  to  Leopold  of  Austria.  The  emperor 
received  him  kindly,  and  at  hia  court  Astorga  produced  hia 
pastoral  opera  of  Daphtie.  In  1705,  on  the  death  of  his 
patron,  he  visited  Florence,  and  then  London,  where  fi'B 
remained  for  two  years,  and  'wrote  his  Slabat  Mater,  con- 
sidered the  best  of  all  his  works.  He  seems  to  have  resided 
for  some  years  in  8r)aia  and  to  have  died  in  Bohemia,  u 
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6r  near  Prague.  The  date  of  his  death  is  quite  uncer- 
tain. 

ASTRABAD,  or  Asterabad,  a  small  province  of  Persia, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  desert,  on 
iheS.  by  the  Elburz  Mountains,  W.  by  Mazanderan,  and  E. 
by  the  river  Gourgan.  The  country,  although  mountainous, 
and  interspersed  with  dense  forests,  in  which  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  travel,  possesses  beautiful  and  fertile  valleys, 
producing  rice,  wheat,  and  other  grains  in  abundance,  or 
spread  out  in  a  boundless  expanse  of  verdure,  the  pasturage 
of  numerous  flocks  and  herds.  Fraser,  who  travelled  through 
Persia  in  1822,  extols  in  the  most  lavish  terms  the  appear- 
ance of  the  country.  The  soil,  with  little  culture,  is  exceed- 
ingly productive,  ovring  to  the  abundance  of  water  which 
irrigates  and  fertilises  it.  But  while  the  province  in  many 
parts  presents  a  landscape  of  luxuriant  beauty,  it  is  a  prey 
to  the  ravages  of  disease,  and  the  frequent  incursions 
of  the  surrounding  tribes.  The  heavy-  torrents  which 
fall  in  the  rainy  season  stagnate  in  the  forests,  forming 
morasses,  which,  in  the  heats  of  summer  and  autumn, 
exhale  a  pestilential  vapour,  from  the  decomposition  of  the 
vegetable  matter  they  contain.  From  these  seats  of  noxious 
effluvia  the  wandering  tribes  of  shepherds  fly  beyond  the 
Gourgan  or  the  Atrek,  and  Hve  on  the  verge  of  the  burning 
Band,  although  they  have  to  carry  water  for  each  day's 
consumption  from  the  distant  river.  The  better  classes 
retire  from  the  intense  heats  of  summer  into  the  moun- 
tains ;  but  the  settled  inhabitants  of  the  villages,  who 
cannot  so  easily  remove,  and  who  generally  remain,  suffer 
severely  from  sickness.  The  inhabitants,  notwithstanding 
the  uuhealthiness  of  their  climate,  are  a  stout  and  athletic 
race.  The  province  is  famous  for  furnishing  a  supply  of 
matchlocks  for  the  king's  body-guard.  It  is  the  ancient 
HjTcania,  and  the  native  country  of  the  Kajers,  a  Turkish 
tribe,  of  whom  the  king  is  the  head,  and  on  whom  he  con- 
siders he  can  rely  in  times  of  danger. 

AsTEABAD,  or  AiSTEKABAD,  the  capital  of  the  above  pro- 
vince, is  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  River  Gourgan, 
which  flows  into  the  Caspian,  and  at  the  head  of  a  shel- 
tered bay,  convenient  for  shipping.  It  is  a  straggling 
town,  about  3^  miles  in  circuit,  and  picturesque  in  appear- 
ance, from  the  buildings  being  intermingled  with  trees  and 
gardens.  At  one  time  of  greater  size,  it  was  reduced  by 
Nadii  Shah  within  its  present  limits.  It  is  surrounded  by 
a  dilapidated  mud  wall,  once  lofty  and  formidable,  and 
defended  by  numerous  towers,  and  also  by  a  wide  and 
deep  ditch,  now  almost  filled  with  rubbish.  Astrabad 
owes  Its  origin  to  Yezzen-ibn-Messlub,  who  commanded 
the  armies  of  Soliman,  the  seventh  caliph  of  the  Ommiades, 
early  in  the  7  th  century.  It  was  destroyed  by  Tamerlane 
in  1384.  In  1744  Hanway  the  English  traveller  visited 
the  place,  and  attempted  to  open  a  direct  trade  with 
Europe.  At  present  its  bazaars,  though  extensive,  are  but 
poorly  filled,  but  commercial  activity  is  said  to  be  on  the 
increase,  in  spite  of  the  insecurity  caused  by  the  Turco- 
nans,  who  attack  the  caravans  at  the  very  gate  of  the 
cowrv.  The  number  of  houses  ^nthin  the  walls  is  estimated 
at  irom  2000  to  3000.  Owing  to  the  noxious  exhalations 
of  the  surrounding  forests,  the  town  is  so  extremely 
unhealthy  during  the  hot  weather  as  to  have  acquired  the 
title  of  the  City  of  the  Plague.  Distance  N.E.  of  Ispahan, 
400  miles.     Long.  54°  25'  E.,  lat.  36°  50'  N. 

ASTRAKHAN,  a  government  of  European  Russia, 
bounded  on  the  S.R  by  the  Caspian  Sea,  N.E.  by  Oren- 
burg, N.  by  Saratov,  W.  by  the  country  of  the  Don 
Cossacks,  and  S.W.  by  the  government  of  the  Caucasus. 
It  lies  between  lat.  44°  50'  and  49°  50'  N.  and  between  long. 
43°  SO'andSro'E.  It  has  an  area  of  about  84,948  square 
miles,  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  parts  by  the  Volga, 
and  consists  chiefly  of  sandy  deserts    interspersed  with 


saline  Likes;  but  in  the  delta,  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
rivers,  grapes  and  other  fruits  of  southern  climates  ar« 
raised.  The  population  in  1867  was  estimated  at  573,954, 
comprising  Russians,  Tatars,  Georgians,  Armenians,  Per 
sians,  Hindus,  <fcc.,  who  engage  in  the  rearing  of  horses, 
cattle,  and  sheep,  and  also  in  fishing  for  sturgeon,  which 
forms  the  principal  source  of  the  wealth  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  vicissitudes  of  climate  are  great ;  with  a  mean 
annual  temperature  of  48°  Fahr.,  the  summer  averages  70°, 
and  the  winter  13°  Fahr.  The  government  is  divided  into 
four  districts  ;  Astrakhan,  Krasnoi-Yar,  ZenotaSesk,  and 
Chemyi-Var.  Its  capital,  Astrakhan,  is  the  only  place  of 
much  importance. 

AsTKAKHAN,  the  capital  of  the  above  government,  is 
situated  on  a  small  island  iu  the  Volga,  about  30  miles 
above  the  influx  of  that  river  into  the  Caspian.  It  is 
a  large,  rambling,  wood-built  city,  "  dusty  in  summer, 
windy  in  autumn,  frozen-up  iu  winter,  and  kuee-<leep  in 
mud  in  spring."  It  consists  of  three  parts, — (1.)  The 
Kremlin,  or  citadel,  dating  from  1550,  which  stands  on  a 
hill,  and  contains  the  cathedral  of  the  Assumption  (1582), 
a  spacious  brick  edifice  of  peculiar  architecture,  with  the 
archbishop's  palace,  and  the  convent  of  the  Trinity.  (2.) 
The  Bclogorod,  or  white  town,  containing  the  government 
buildings,  bazaars,  &c.  (3.)  The  Llobodeo,  or  suburbs, 
where  the  bulk  of  the  population  reside.  Astrakhan  is  the 
seat  of  a  Greek  and  of  an  Armenian  archbishop ;  and, 
besides  a  number  of  Greek  and  Armenian  churches  and  con- 
vents, it  contains  a  Catholic  and  a  Lutheran  church,  a  Hindu 
temple,  and  several  mosques.  Mention  may  also  be  made 
of  a  botanic  garden,  bazaars,  a  theatre,  a  gymnasium,  an 
ecclesiastical  seminary,  and  several  inferior  schools.  From 
its  favourable  position  the  town  enjoys  a  very  considerable 
trade  both  vrith  the  interior  of  Russia,  and  with  India, 
Persia,  &c.  Besides  its  importance  as  a  fishing  station,  it 
has  considerable  manufactures  of  cotton,  silk,  leather,  <fec. 
Living  is  very  cheap, — £20  per  annum  being  a  fair  income 
for  the  maintenance  of  an  ordinary  family.  This  city  was 
anciently  the  capital  of  a  kingdom  belonging  to  the  Tatars, 
who  were  expelled  about  1554  by  the  Russian  prince,  Ivan 
Vassilivich.  In  1569  it  was  besieged  by  the  'Turks  under 
Selim,  but  they  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter  by  the 
Russians.  In  1670  it  was  seized  by  the  rebel  Stenko 
Razin  ;  but  in  1671  he  was  dispossessed  of  it  by  his  uncle, 
Jacolof,  who  remained  faithful  to  the  Czar.  In  1722,  nhea 
Peter  the  Great  extended  his  conquests  on  the  Caspian, 
Astrakhan  was  his  headquarters.  In  1 702,  1718,  and  1767, 
it  EulTered  severely  from  conflagrations,  it  was  plundered 
by  the  Persians  in  1719,  and,  in  1830,  the  cholera  swept 
away  a  great  portion  of  its  inhabitants.  Lat.  46^  21'  N., 
long.  47°  55'  E.    Population  estimated  at  50,000  or  60,000. 

ASTROLOGY,  the  so-called  science  by  which  various  na- 
tions, in  various  ways,  have  attempted  to  assign  to  the  material 
heavens  a  moral  influence  over  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants. 
For  long  ages  astronomy  and  astrology  were  identified. 
Isidore  of  Seville  is  the  first  to  distinguish  between  the 
two  ;  nor  did  astronomy  wholly  rid  itself  of  astrology,  till, 
with  the  system  of  Copernicus,  the  conviction  that  the 
earth  itself  is  one  of  the  heavenly  bodies  was  finally 
established.  Even  at  the  present  day  a  few  may  be  found 
who,  from  a  superstitious  reverence  for  the  past,  or  the 
spirit  of  contradiction,  pride  themselves  on  their  adherence 
to  the  belief  in  stellar  influences.  It  is  no  longer  necessary 
to  protest  against  an  error  which  is  dead  and  buried,  but 
let  us  pause  a  moment  and  ask  what  we  mean  by  an  error 
With  Spinoza  we  would  say  that  erroneous  ideas  consist  in 
the  fancies  and  opinions  which  the  senses  suggest  to  the 
mind  in  a  confused,  imperfect,  and  ill-ordered  manner.  To 
this  sort  of  knowledge  Spinoza  gives  the  name,  of  vague 
experience.     This  vague  experience  is  further  complicated 
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by  tbe  employment  of  signs,  which  flatter  the  fancy,  and 
ot  which  we  fonn  ideas  like  those  which  the  objects  them- 
selves presented  at  first  to  our  imagination.  If  to  these 
two  elements — vague  experience  and  the  misleading  use  of 
signs — we  add  the  instinctive  impulse  which  led  primitive 
man  to  imagine  a  universe  created  according  to  the  analogy 
of  his  mind,  we  have  before  us  the  three  causes  which  led 
the  Indians,  Greeks,  Egyptians,  Chaldeans,  and  their 
Alexandrian  disciples,  the  Arabs  and  their  followers,  during 
the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance,  to  lend  themselves 
to  the  illusions  of  astrology,  and  by  a  preposterous  philo- 
Eophy  to  deduce  the  laws  of  nature  from  a  theory  of  morals. 

Astrology  is  generally  divided  into  natural  astrology,  the 
science  which  predicts  the  motions  of  heavenly  bodies  and 
eclipses  of  sun  and  moon,  and  judicial  astrology,  which 
studies  the  influence  of  constellations  on  the  destiny  of 
men  and  empires.  But  it  is  obvious  that  both  of  these 
branches  presuppose  an  advanced  stage  of  astronomical 
knowledge,  and  a  state  of  society  not  necessarily  better, 
but  more  complex  than  that  in  which  the  first  worshippers 
of  the  heavens  were  placed.  It  follows,  then,  that  both, 
natural  astrology  and  judicial  astrology  must  have  been 
preceded  by  a  science  less  learned  in  heavenly  motions, 
and  at  the  same  time  (as  we  shall  attempt  to  show)  more 
moral  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.  Astronomers  have 
taken  very  little  pains  to  trace  their  favourite  science  to  its 
source  by  help  of  the  copious  astrological  commentaries  in 
which  the  earliest  observers  embodied  their  theories  of  the 
heavens.  Philosophers,  with  the  single  exception  of  Scho- 
penhauer, have  shown  the  same  indifference.  Of  modern 
writers  who  have  treated  of  astrology,  some,  like  M.  Alfred 
Maury,  have  sought  to  place  its  errors  in  a  ridiculous  light ; 
others,  like  Eusibe  Salverte,  have  exposed  the  quackeries 
which  rendered  it  a  possible  profession  ;  and  lastly,  a  few, 
like  Eliphas  L^vi  and  M.  P.  CbrLtian,  simply  attempt  to 
build  up  again  with  word3  a  belief  which  has  ceased  to 
rest  either  on  facts  or  ideas.  Neither  class  of  writers  is 
likely  to  advance  the  history  of  hiunan  reason.  The  time 
has  come  for  a  calm  and  dispassionate  survey  of  an  illusion 
which  for  a  while  seemed  probable,  and  may  even  be  said 
to  have  done  good  service  in  its  day.  How  did  the  error  arise  1 
Whence  its  persistency  ?  These  are  questions  which  demand 
an  answer,  if  only  in  order  to  preserve  modern  science  from 
illusions  which,  though  differing  in  form,  are  in  their 
essence  similar. 

M.  Alfred  Maury  begins  his  treatise  by  examining  what 
are  the  beliefs  of  savages  on  the  subject  of  magic  and  as- 
trology. So  too  M.  F.  Hofer,  in  his  Uittory  of  Astronomy, 
well  remarks  :  "  If  we  wish  to  seek  for  the  origin  of  the 
science,  let  us  place  a  child  or  a  savage  in  presence  of  the 
earth  and  the  heavens,  and  ask  what  thoughts  these  sug- 
gest to  him.  We  shall  then  obtain  a  clue  to  guide  us  on 
our  path."  We  shall  do  well"  to  foUow  the  example  of 
MM.  Maury  and  Hofer,  provided  we  do  not  confuse  the 
savage  of  a  superior  and  the  savage  of  an  inferior  race,  or 
the  ancient  savage  and  the  modern  child.  But  how  can 
we  question  the  ancient  savage  1  Only  by  help  of  his  cos- 
mogonies. 

It  was  long  before  man  learned  to  distinguish  the  planets 
from  the  fixed  stars ;  even  then,  as  the  word  Tr\an;T«s 
proves,  he  assigned  to  them  an  erratic  instead  of  a  regu- 
lar motion.  Further,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  first 
star-gazers  had  no  knowledge  of  optics,  physics,  or  meteor- 
ology, to  teach  them  that  the  blue  of  the  firmament  is  a 
subjective  phenomenon  caused  by  the  light  traversing  our 
atmosphere  before  it  strikes  the  optic  nerve ;  that  its 
regular  spherical  form  is  an  effect  of  perspective ;  that 
winds,  clouds,  and'horthern  lights  are  terrestrial  phenomena 
related  to  astronomy,  but  distinct  from  the  science  of  the 
tnie  heavens.     The  ancestors  of  the  sublime  and  child- 


like bards  of  the  Rig-Veda  deified  the  moming  glow 
Aruitra,  and  thi^  diurnal  and  noctomal  heavens  as  the  twin 
brethren  who  had  been  nursed  on  the  bosom  of  AdUi. 
Aditi  with  them  is  the  space  beyond  the  horizon.  Aditi 
is  the  sky,  heaven.  Aditi  is  mother,  father,  son.  The 
gods  were  Adityas,  i.e.,  children  of  Aditi,  Aditi,  in  a  word, 
was  boundless  space,  but  space  endowed  with  life,  form, 
and  power, — the  power,  namely,  of  delivering  men  from 
the  heaviest  of  their  chains,  that  is,  sin.  Aditi,  too,  is  the 
mother  of  storms  (Rudraa).  With  the  original  Aryans 
storms  represented  the  fecundating  principle.  Thus  they 
pictured  the  storm  among  the  clouds  under  the  lively 
image  of  a  bull  among  cows.  Hence  the  celestial  animals. 
The  horse  had  been  already  placed  in  heaven  to  represent 
the  sun  {Aava).  The  fire  of  the  hearth,  too,  which  they 
produced  by  rubbing  two  sticks  together,  was  as  much  a 
god  as  Varuna  and  ililra,  and  worshipped  as  A^ni,  one  of 
the  Adityas.  Such  was  the  innocent  childhood  of  the 
Hindus,  which  originated  a  poetical  mythology  so  closely 
allied  to  science,  so  rich  in  moral  lessons, ^-could  such 
innocence  last  1 

Let  us  pass  on  to  astrology  as  we  find  it  among  the 
Etruscans.  We  shall  see  the  moral  astrology  of  the  primi- 
tive Aryans  changed  into  political  astrology.  The  word 
templum,  the  diminutive  of  tempus,  as  Varro  tells  ns  (dc 
Ling.  Lat.  lib.  vi'),  signified — 1,  a  division  of  the  sky ;  2, 
a  spot  on  earth  marked  out  by  auspices ;  3,  by  analogy,  a 
spot  below  the  earth.  The  augur  with  a  staff  {lituut) 
traced  a  line  from  north  to  south  called  cardo,  and  another 
from  east  to  west  called  d^cunianut.  Thus  a  temple  con- 
sisted in  marking  out  a  spot ;  the  entry  was  from  the  south, 
the  sanctuary  was  at  the  north,  propitious  signs  came  from 
the  east,  unpropitious  from  the  west  The  same  precautions 
which,  according  to  Columella,  agriculturists  took  in  trans- 
planting a  tree  to  preserve  the  same  aspect  for  roots  and 
branches,  the  Romans,  as  disciples  of  the  Etruscans,  observed 
in  6xing  the  site  of  their  camps,  their  towns,  &c.,  and  not 
only  this,  but  their  observation  of  the  flight  of  birds,  their 
curious  commentaries  on  the  various  forms  of  thunder  and 
lightning,  may  all  be  reckoned  as  parts  of  astrology,  inas- 
much as  to  the  Etruscan  bards  air  and  thunder  appeared 
celestial  phenomena.  Just  as  Chinese  astrologista  pro- 
fessed the  power  of  producing  or  averting  ecUpses,  the 
Etruscan  priests  asserted  that  they  could  draw  down  or 
divert  lightning.  In  fact,  such  claims  are  a  common  cha^ 
racteristic  of  what  we  have  ventured  to  call  political  astro- 
logies :  everywhere  political  astrologists  have  laid  t-laim  to 
the  production  of  phenomena  which  calculation,  empiricism, 
or  good  fortune  has  enabled  them  to  predict.  If  perchance 
their  prediction  failed,  they  saved  their  credit  by  saying 
that  by  their  art  they  had  averted  the  impending  disaster. 
The  Etruscans  caDed  their  deities  construes,  sharers  of  the 
destinies  of  their  race,  and  believed  that  they  were  fated 
to  perish  after  a  reign  of  6000  years.  This  doctrine  of 
the  renovation  of  heaven,  earth,  and  gods,  is  found  to  pre- 
vail wherever  politics,  the  growth  of  conquest,  have  sup- 
planted the  simple  and  childlike  faith  which  springs  up  of 
itself  among  an  innocent  and  unconquered  race.  When  a 
nation  left  its  home, — that  land  and  sky  which  both  wit- 
nessed the  birth  of  its  religion,  and  was  part  and  parcel  of 
that  religion, — its  priests  gradually  lost  faith  in  theii 
religion,  and  began  to  mix  up  politics  with  religion ;  its 
astrologers,  whose  business  it  was  to  interpret  the  signs  ol 
the  heavens,  felt  that  their  power  was  doomed,  and  pre- 
dicted a  universal  ruin,  in  which  the  nation,  its  religion, 
its  gods,  and  heaven  itself,  were  involved.  But  hope,  which 
springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast,  made  them  add  to 
their  prophecy,  that  after  the  exhaustion  of  evil  and  the 
death  of  perverted  races,  a  new  order  of  things  should  be 
born.     This  is  the  creed  of  Hesiod's  sublime  cosmogony ; 
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'•hia  is  the  bardea  of  the  4th  eclogue,  in'  which  Virgil  has 
clothed  the  sokmn  strains  of  Etruria  with  a  tenderness  that 
ia  all  his  own..-*  India,  Egypt,  Arabia,  have  all  held  the 
.•ame  belief,  though  the  period  between  each  palingenesis 
;is  different  with  each.  Later  on  we  shall  meet  with  the 
.«ime  doctrine  in  the  subtle  doctor  Cardan,  though  strangely 
xiisguised.  With  the  Romans,  before  they  were  initiated 
into  the  learning  of  Greece,  astrology  was  only  another 
name  for  sorcery.  Most  readers  will  remember  the  picture 
in  Tibullus  of  the  witch  who  can  draw  down  the  moon  by 
lier  charms,  or  succour  the  labouring  moon.  They  can 
auiderstand  the  idea  of  Heraclitus  (for  Greece,  too,  passed 
■.through  this  stage  of  meteorological  psychology),  who 
^thought  that  truth  is  mixed  up  with  the  atmosphere,  and 
that  the  sage  breathes  it.  ..  The  same  idea  is  thus  rendered 
by  Ovid.  Fatli  L  473,— 

*'  Quee,  simul  eethereos  animo  concecerat  ignea^ 
Ore  d&bat  vero  carmina  plena  dei.  ' 

This  is  the  gennine  ev^ovo-ioo-^ids.  Nearly  every  one  is 
-■familiar  with  the  famous  passage  in  the  fourth  Georgie, 
beginning  "  Esse  apihua  partem  divinoB  mentis  et  haustut," 
ind  the  noble  commentary  of  the  poet  which  follows. 

It  was  the  sober  belief  of  primitive  Greece  that  the  sun 
•was  a  torch,  and  the  stars  candles  periodically  lit  and 
•extinguished.  Xenophanos  was  the  first  philosopher  who 
■developed  this  astrological  idea,  and  expounded  the  con- 
xiection  of  the  stars  with  the  eartL  Xenophanes  thought 
that  the  stars  were  meteors,  that  is,  terrestrial  effluvia. 
"This  enables  us  to  explain  the  malignant  influence  on  plants 
and  animals  which  both  Greeks  and  Romans  attributed  to 
the  stars,  and  expressed  respectively  by  the  words  derrpo- 
,^o\tl<r6a.i  and  siderari.  The  latest  development  of  this  belief 
:is  to  be  found  in  an  English  philosopher,  who  has  written  a 
took  which  proves  that  epidemics  are  due  to  the  shocks  of 
comets  (Forster,  Illustrations  of  the  Astronomical  Origin  of 
Epidemic  Diseases,  Chelmsford,  1829)  An  American,  in 
a  work  which  shows  some  lucid  intervals,  borrows  directly 
the  thesis  of  Xenophanes,  and  demonstrates  that  wicked 
■aien  contaminate  the  heavens  and  stars  by  their  breath. 
Modern  hallucinations  are  often  the  best  commentary  on 
ancient  errors. 

But  the  true  source  of  astrology  must  be  sought  for  in  a 
remoter  age  than  any  we  have  yet  reached.  So  far  we 
have  seen  men  grouped  together  as  nations,  possessing  laws, 
reckoning  more  or  less  perfectly  the  course  of  time,  making 
•capital  out  of  the  defects  of  their  calendar.  Like  the  Romans, 
■or,  it  may  be,  complaining  of  those  defects,  and  hailing  the 
advent  of  a  Meton  like  the  Athenians  in  Aristophanes's 
Clouds.  But  there  must  have  been  long  preceding  ages 
during  which  the  passage  of  time  was  unmarked  and 
unrecorded.  Does  not  this  idea  of  time  mark  the  first 
stage  of  civilisation  1  Some  savages  cannot  reckon  at  all ; 
others,  like  children,  cannot  go  farther  back  than  yesterday, 
or  the  day  before  yesterday  ;  others,  again,  can  only  mark 
the  year  by  the  changes  of  the  seasons,  and  their  only  land- 
uiarks  for  the  past  are  great  calamities  which  have  befallen 
the  tribe.  But  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  conclude 
that  Chaldeans,  Persians,  Egyptians,  <!tc.,  set  to  work 
methodically  to  invent  a  system  of  notation,  and  to  map 
out  time  into  years  and  months.  Assuredly,  if  men  had 
had  on  other  end  in  view  than  the  possibility  of  some  day 
or  other  keeping  double  entry,  figures  would  be  still  to  seek. 
Similarly,  if  men  had  thought  that  the  chief  result  of  the 
various  researches  and  discoveries  which  a  calendar  pre- 
supposes, would  be  to  enable  them  to  make  an  appointment 
a  month  beforehand,  the  inducement  would  have*  proved 
insufficient.  Fortunately,  there  were  other  and  higher 
motives  to  urge  on  our  ancestors  of  various  races  in  the 
path  of  discovery — those  of  religion  and  of  astrology.  The 
earth,  as  Heaiod  tells  us  was  once  a  common  abode  of  gods 


and  men.  These  are  two  remarkable  lines  of  Homer  {Od 
zviii.  136),  which  Aristotle  quotes,  and  Cicero  has  trans- 
lated ; — 

"  To?ol  yhp  v6oi  iffrly  irtx^oytuy  i.v6pitmv  - 
oTov  ir'  ifiap  iypai  Tariip  iiyipa/y  t«  6tuy  r(."^ 

Such  .was  Homer's  astrology.  But  as,  in  course  of  time, 
each  superior  race  in  turn  degenerated  through  the  effects 
of  conquest,  either  by  mixing  with  inferior  races,  or  by 
oppressing  their  equals  (thus,  for  instance,  the  Lacedee- 
moniaus  mixed  with  the  Messeuians  or  Uelots,  and  thus 
the  primitive  Aryans  oppressed  the  Dravidian  tribes),  as 
each  race  pa.ssed  from  the  age  of  gold,  the  age  of  innocence, 
to  the  age  of  bronze  or  iron,  of  Krali  or  evil,  so,  to  com- 
pensate in  some  way  for  the  loss  of  morality,  we  find 
them  making  discoveries  in  science  and  art.  Thus  swords 
were  forged  of  iron,  notwithstanding  that  iron  (according 
to  the  Finnish  legend)  had  sworn  never  to  slay  men. 
Thus,  too,  they  began  to  distinguish  the  several  constella- 
tions through  which  the  sun  appeared  to  pass.  Let  us 
turn  to  the  strange  2'heogony  of  Hesiod  (L  119  seq.),  we 
shall  find  that  Chaos  is  the  parent  of  Night  and  Erebus  ; 
but  the  Earth, — seemingly  because  it  had  been  the  peace- 
ful abode  of  the  Immortals  who  dwell  on  the  snowy  peaks 
of  Parnassus,  partly,  too,  because  the  fairest  of  the  Im- 
mortals is  Love, — the  Earth  is  the  parent  of  the  Heavens : — 

"  Tellus  vero  prinium  quidem  geuuit  poiem  sibi 
Ccclum  stellia  ornatum  ut  ipaam  totam  obtegat, 
Utque  beatis  sede.'i  Divis  tuta  semper,"  kc. 

That  the  gods  inhabited  the  mountains  or  groves  before 
they  migrated  to  heaven  is  a  universal  belief.  But  in  what 
can  this  heaven  of  the  gods  be  said  to  resemble  earth  1  A 
tradition,  which  Manilius  has  preserved,  informs  us  that 
when  Justice  was  banished  from  the  earth  she  took  up  her 
abode,  not  in  the  heart  of  a  king  of  France  (there  was 
then  no  France  or  king  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word), 
but  in  heaven  as  one  of  the  constellations  of  the  zodiac. 

The  zodiac  was  the  heaven  which  exactly  corresponded  to 
the  earth  (the  first  astronomers,  we  need  not  remark;  knew 
nothing  of  declinations);  it  was  the  zodiac  which  pro- 
tected the  earth,  taught  the  earth  its  duties,  pointed  out 
not  only  days  and  seasons,  but  the  proper  work  for  each 
day  and  season.  The  zodiac  was  the  first  book  that  lay 
open  for  all  to  read,  written  in  runes,  as  the  Scandinavians 
thought, — in  mim  and  clif  as  the  Arabs  interpreted  it, — 
and  in  the  hieroglyphics  of  animals  and  symbols,  according 
to  Assyrians  and  Egyptians.  But,  alas  I  this  grand  con- 
ception, which  seemed  so  true  to  the  first  astronomers,  was 
obscured  "by  the  continual  displacement  of  the  zodiac. 
Thus,  in  judicial  astrology  the  sign  under  which  a  child  is 
born  is  always  the  ram,  as  in  our  almanacs  it  is  the  first 
sign  of  the  year.  Thus,  too,  the  sign  of  Jupiter  V  in  a 
slightly  altered  shape,  still  heads  our  prescriptions.  Nur 
is  this  the  only  remaining  trace  of  zodiacal  belief.  For 
not  only  was  agricultural  and  political  life  regulated  at  first 
directly  by  the  zodiac,  and  then  through  the  calendar,  but 
the  zodiac  applied  no  less  to  civil  life.  Hence  the  Roman 
ides  and  kalends,  hence  the  Greek  decade,  hence  the  week 
of  the  Jews  and  other  nations.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
discuss  the  difficult  question  of  the  relation  of  the  zodiac 
to  the  week  ;  for  our  purpose  it  is  enough  to  observe,  that 
it  was  by  the  days  of  the  week,  each  placed  under  the  pro- 
tection of  some  stellar  deity,  that  the  priests  regulated  the 
whole  civil  life  of  a  nation,  its  law  courts,  its  markets,  and 
marriages.  The  primitive  week  began  with  the  day  oJ 
Saturn,  the  ancient  Bel  of  the  Assyrians,  so  called  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  younger  Bel,  i.e.,  Jupiter,  and  it  ended 
wath  the  day  of  Venus,  the  Assyrian  Mylitta.  This  day, 
which  was  afterwards  held  accursed  by  the  Christian 
Fathers,  was  probably  consecrated  to  marriages..'  Saturn'* 
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is.f,  or  the  day  of  Soetere,  was  identified  with  the  Sabbath, 
and  Sunday  with  the  Lord's  day  ;  the  day  of  Venua  with 
that  of  Friga,  the  goddess  of  love  (Friday) ;  Jove's  with 
that  of  the  Norse  Thor  (Thursday);  Mercury's  with  that  of 
Woden,  the  god  who  grants  wishes  (Wednesday);  and  Mars's 
with  that  of  Tiw,  the  god  of  war  (Tuesday).     The  Latin 
division  of  days  into  dies  fasti  and  nefasti  has  perpetuated 
the  same  distinction  of  lucky  and  unlucky  days  which  in- 
spired Hesiod's  Works  and  Bays,     llany  a  tradesman  at 
Rome  must  have  made  the  same  complaint  as  La  Fontaine's 
cobbler,  "  On  nous  mine  en  fetes."     With  the  Arabs  Tues- 
day and  Wednesday  were  the  days  for  blood-letting,  Mars 
being  the  lord   of  iron  and  blood,  and  Mercury    of   the 
humours.   Even  at  the  present  day,  travellers  tell  us,  when 
an  auspicious  day  has  been  proclaimed  by  the  astrologers, 
the  streets  of  Baghdad  may  be  seen  running  with  blood 
from  the  barbers'  shops.    We  see  how  soon  the  invention  of 
the  week  became  the  engine  of  politicians  and  astrologers. 
Our  investigations    have   now   brought  us    to  judicial 
astrology,  which  is  nothing  else  than  the  corruption  of  the 
purer    astrology,  the   various  phases    of   which    we    have 
attempted  to  trace.     In  a  book  publi-shcd  at  Geneva  in 
1643,  the  year  of  Conde's  great  victory,  and  of  the  succes- 
sion of  Louis  XIV.,  entitled  Janua  Aurea  reserata  quatuor 
linguarum,  12mo,  by  J.  A.  Comenius,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing  definition: — "  Astronomus  siderum  meatus  seu   motus 
considerat :  Astrologus   eorumdem    ejncaciam,  injfuxum,  et 
efectum."     Kepler  was  more. cautious  in  his  opinion;  he 
spoke  of  astronomy  as  the  wise  mother,  and  astrology  as 
the  foolish  daughter,  but  he  added  that  the  existence  of  the 
daughter  was  necessary  to  the  life  of  the  "mother.     Tycho 
Erahe  and  Gassendi  both  began  with  astrology,  and  it  was 
only  after  pursuing  the  false  science,  and  finding  it  wanting, 
that    Gassendi  devoted  himself  to  astronomy.     In    their 
numerous  allusions  to  the  subtle  mercury,  which  the  one 
makes  when  treating  of  a  means  of  measuring  time  by  the 
efflux  of  the  metal,  and  the  other  in  a    treatise  on   the 
transit  of  the  planet,  we  see  traces  of  the  school  in  which 
they  served  their  first  apprenticeship.     Huyghens,  more- 
over, in  his  great  posthumous  work,  Cosmotheoros,  sen  de 
terris  coelestibus,  shows  himself  a  more  exact  observer  of 
astrological    symbols    than    Kircher    himself   in    his    Iter 
txstaticum.     In  that  remarkable  discussion  on  the  plurality 
of  worlds,  which  was  at  once  translated  into  French,  and 
afterwards  reproduced  in   a  popular  form  by  FonteneUe, 
Huyghens  contends  that  between  the  inhabitants  of  difler- 
ent   planets    there    need   not    be    any    greater    difference 
than   exists  between  men  of  different  types  on  the  earth. 
"  There  are  on  the  earth,"  continues  this  rational  interpreter 
of  the  astrologers  and  chiromancers,  "  men  of  cold  tempera- 
ment who  would  thrive  in  Saturn,  which  is  the  furthest 
planet  from  the  sun,  and  there  are  other  spirits  warm  and 
ardent  enough  to  live  in  Venus."     Astrology  among  the 
Egyptians,  the  Chaldeans,  and  at  Alexandria,  had  estab- 
lished a  complete  parallelism  between    men    of   different 
types  and  the  planets,  on  the  basis  of  their  relative  distance 
from  the  sun.     These  different  types  of  character  had  been 
fixed  by  the  Greeks  in  their  conception  of  the  planetary 
gods,  ApoUo,  Mars,  Mercury,    Jupiter,    and    Venus.     To 
these  the  cabalists  added  the  moon,  as  the  planet  corre- 
Bponding  to  the  phlegmatic  temperament  of  the  northern 
races.     Apollo  represented   the   nervous   physique  which 
Carua  has  rightly  pronounced  the  most  intellectuaL     But 
whence  did  the  notion  of  this  parallelism  originate  1     The 
solution  of  this  problem  will  elucidate  the  practical  side  of 
astrology. 

Let  us  once  more  revert  to  the  first  infancy  of  science. 
From  the  general  tendency  of  primitive  man  to  bring  all 
knowledge  under  a  single  head,  w"  may  safely  conclude  I 
that  the  first  study  of  the  heavens  <>inbraced  and  dominated  | 


over  every  other  attempt  at  science.     The   cosmogonisto- 
pretended  to  explain  the  earth  by  the  heavens,  but  as  they 
were  bound  to  proceed  from  the  known  to  the  unknown, 
they  did,  in  fact,  explain    the  heaven  by  the  earth  and, 
in  particular,  by  men.     Hence,  in  many  mythologies,  tho 
universe  is  an  egg,  and  in  that  of  Finland  a  duck's  egg, 
the    spots   on   the    shell    representing   tho   constellations. 
Later  on  we  find  tho  eternal  revolution  and  renovation  of 
the  universe  symbolised  by  a  serpent  biting  its  tail     Lastly, 
the  universe  as  a  perfect  and  harmonious  order,  a  icoo-^ot, 
is  conceived  as  the  highest  organism  to  be  found  on  eajth, 
a  huge  animal     This  coGmical  animal  in  turn,  owing  to  the 
interlacing   of    religious   ideas,   images,  and  symbols,  was 
supposed  to  influence  the  different  parts  of  the  body.     This 
gives  us  the   clue  to   the   first  steps  of   medical  science, 
which,  like  the  other  sciences,  began  by  being  astrological 
In  short,  the  first  encyclopxdia  was  astrology.     There  is  a 
weU-knowi;  story  of  the  case  of  two  brothers  who  fell  ill  at 
the    same   instant.     Posidonius  the  astrologer,  on    being 
consulted,  pronounced  that  they  were  bom  under  the  same 
constellation.     Hippocrates  the  physician  concluded  from 
the  coincidence  that  they  must  be  twins  ;  yet  even  Hippo- 
crates could  not  rid  himself  of  the  terrestrial  theory  of  the 
heavens.      (See  chap.  11,  de  auris,  de  aquis,  de  locis.)     The 
Egyptians  peopled  the  constellations   of  the   zodiac  with 
genii ;  tho  ram  {Arniim)  was  lord  of  the  head  ;  the  bull 
{Apis),  of  the  neck  and  shoulders  ;  the  twins  (Hercules  and 
ApoUo),  of  the  arms  and  hands ;    and  lastly,  to  the  fishes 
were  assigned  the  feet.     The  Persians,  again,  ascribed  to 
the  empyrean  generally  the  influence  over  the  citadel  of 
the  body — the  head.     Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  indulging 
his  religious  proclivities,  established  hierarchies  of  genii  in 
the  constellations.     The  Assyrians  were  led  by  their  form 
of   government   to  place  thirty-six    conciliar-gods  in    the 
twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  and   to   the   interpreter-gods, 
whose  province  it  was  to  inspect  and  survey  the  various 
divisions    of   the   heavens,  they  aUotted    the   wandering- 
planets.     Whenever  a  new  discovery  was  made  in  medicine 
or  science,  the  province  of  the  god-stars  was  immediately 
enlarged ;   thus  the  Egyptians,  observing  the  symmetry  o( 
the  human  body,  and  connecting  this  with  the  dualism  o( 
human  faculties,  at  once  made  the  sun  {Ra)  the  lord  of  the 
forehead,  the  moon  mistress  of  the  brain,  and  Mercury  of 
the  tongue;  but  to  Saturn  they  assigned  only  the  left  eye; 
to  Jupiter  was  given  the  right ;  Mars  had  the  right  nostril,. 
Venus  the  left.     Meanwhile,  in  another  quarter  of  the  globe 
a  religion  was  growing  up, — a  religion  of  mild  anthropo- 
morphism,  wholly   removed    from    Oriental   transcenden- 
talism.    It  is  in  Greece,  whose  deities  had  been  gradually 
moulded  and  drilled  so  as  to  serve  as  types  of   men  and 
manners,  that  we   must   look    for   the    key  of   astrology. 
Jupiter,  the    embodiment   of   authority,   and    Cronos,   or 
Saturn,    the   impersonation   of    malignant    opposition    to 
authority,  are  the  two  most  prominent  figures  of  ancient 
mythology.     Venus  was  placed  below  Mars  ;   that  is,  the 
sensual  passion   was  subjected   to    martial   ardour.     The 
astrologers  of  the  Renaissance  deviated  from  the  Egyptians 
in  assigning  the  right  nostril   to  Venus,  and  the  left  to 
Mars  :  the  reason  was,  that,  with  Cardan  and  Vanini,  Venus 
represented    rather  the   German   Friga  than  the  Eastern 
Mylitta, — chaste  love  rather  than  luxury.     Those  of  onr 
readers  who  wish  to  learn  further  the  opinion  of  Cardan 
and  Vanini,  we  would  refer  to  the  Amphitheairum  oetema 
Providentiae    and    De  admirandis  natures  regina    d^aupie 
mortalium   areanis  libri  quatuor,    in   which  the  mocking 
astrologer  breaks  a  lance  with  the  too  subtle  philosopher. 
The  quarrel  between  two  learned  doctors  of  the  art  natur- 
ally  resulted    in  the    death    of   the   patient.      Astrology, 
already  at  its  last  gasp,  could  not  bear  such  rude  treatment 
Vajuni,   the   Lucian   among   astrologers,   the  hero,   who 
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exclaimed,  u  he  *as  being  led  to  'the  stake,  "  Courage — 
let  them  see  how  a  philosopher  can  die,"  has  in  his  works 
crushed  Aristotle  by  the  help  of  Averroes,  and  Arerroes 
and  Cardan  by  the  help  of  good  sense.  And  yet  the  good- 
humoured  satirist,  who  suffered  for  his  free  speech  by 
having  his  tongue  cut  out,  and  being  then  burnt  at  the 
stake,  was,  notwithstanding,  the  disciple  of  Averroes,  and 
the  admirer  of  Cardan.  So  true  is  it  that  reason  in  its 
early  stages  of  civilisation  is  the  good  genius  of  the  pri- 
vileged few,  who,  unlike  many  moderns,  have  more  sense 
than  they  give  themselves  credit  for, — a  privilege  which 
they  dearly  purchased  by  persecution,  or,  worse  still,  by 
neglect 

Under  Albumazar  (77G-885),  astrology,  returning  to 
Persian  and  Gr^eco- Egyptian  ideas,  appears  as  the  legislator 
of  action  and  religion.  The  Caliph  Al-Mamun  embraced 
the  theory  of  his  favourite  astrologer,  which  fixed  the 
duration  of  the  Mahometan  religion  at  644,  and  that 
of  Christianity  at  1400  years.  Is  not  this  fact  in  itself 
sufficient  to  explode  the  generally  received  notion  of 
Mussulman  intolerance!  Cardan  developed  this  thesis. 
In  one  plan  ho  makes  Christianity  born  under  Jupiter 
and  Mercury  (authority  and  cunning) ;  and,  according  to 
this  horoscope,  it  was  destined  to  be  short-lived.  For 
once  Vanini  is  found  quoting  Cardan  with  ill-concealed 
satisfaction.  But  afterwards,  to  curry  favour  with  the 
Papacy,  he  recants,  and  says  that  Christianity  was  born 
under  the  most  favourable  conjunction  of  the  planets 
Jupiter  and  the  sun  (authority  and  justice).  Thereupon 
Vanini  attacks  Cardan  under  the  assumed  mask  of  a  Dutch 
atheist.  This  example  will  suffice  to  show  us  how  astro- 
logical symbols  were  employed  by  the  sceptics,  and  what 
interpretation  we  must  put  upon  their  astrological  nhrase- 
olojry. 

We  may  now  describe  the  ordinary  proceedings  of  an 
astrologer.  The  zodiac  was  first  arranged  in  much  the 
same  fashion  as  the  cards  i'n  the  game  of  Tarots.  The 
four  ages  of  man  had  each  three  houses  in  the  zodiac. 
Each  of  this  triple  series  was  composed  of  a  cardinal,  a 
succeeding,  and  a  declining  or  cadent  house.  Disastrous 
signs  predominated  over  auspicious.  For  kings  and  nobles 
these  signs  were  modified,  but  they  took  care  to  preserve  a 
copy  of  the  horoscope  to  be  modified  as  circumstances 
required.  Pascal  remarks, — "  They  say  that  eclipses 
portend  misfortunes,  because  misfortunes  are  common,  so 
that,  as  some  ill  chance  often  happens,  they  are  often 
right,  whereas  if  they  said  that  they  portended  good 
fortune,  they  would  be  generally  wrong.  They  only  assign 
good  fortune  to  rare  conjunctions  of  the  stars,  and  this  is 
bow  their  predictions  rarely  fail"  Those -ages  during 
"which  astrologers  were  dominant  by  the  terror  they  inspired, 
and  sometimes  by  the  martyrdom  they  endured  when 
their  predictions  were  either  too  true  or  too  false,  were  in 
truth  the  saddest  "in  the  world's  history.  Faith,  to  borrow 
their  own  language,  was  banished  to  Virgo,  and  rarely  shed 
her  influence  on  men.  >  Cardan,  for  instance,  hated  Luther, 
and  80  changed  his  birthday  in  order  to  give  him  an  un- 
favourable horoscope.  >'.  In  Cardan's  times,  as  in  those  of 
Augustus,  it  was  a  common  practice  for  men  to  conceal  the 
day  and  hour  of  their  birth,  till,  like  Augustus,  they  found 
a  complaisant  astrologer.  *  But,  as  a  general  rule,  astrolo- 
gers did  not  give  themselvves  the  trouble  of  reading  the 
Stifs,  they  contented  themselves  with  telling  fortunes  by 
faces.  They  practised  chiromancy,  and  relied  on  after- 
wards drawing  a  horoscope  to  suit.  ^  As  "physiognomists 
their  talent  was  undoubted,  and  we  may  again  call  Vanini 
as  a  witness  that  there  is  no  need  to  mount  to  the  house- 
top to  cast  a  nativity.  "  Yes,"  he  says, ,"  I  can  reid  his 
faf« ;  by  his  hair  and  his  forehead  it  is  easy  to  guess  that 
the  '.uu  at  his  birth  was  in  the  sign  of  Libra  and    near 


Venus.  Nay,  his  complexion  shows  that  Venus  touches 
Libra,  By  the  rules  of  astrology  he  could  not  lie."  No 
doubt,  by  the  rules  of  chiromancy,  a  calm  forehead,' 
clustering  locks,  a  clear  and  sanguine  complexion,  are  sigas 
of  sincerity.  If  we  combine  Apollo  and'Venus,  i.e.,  manli- 
ness and  tenderness,  the  product  is  sincerity.  If  we  wish 
to  see  this  type  of  character  to  perfection,  we  hav<>  only  to 
look  at  a  good  portrait  of  Spinoza. 

In  conclusion,  we  shall  give  a  few  salient  facta  concern- 
ing the  astrologers  and  their  predictions,  remarkable  either 
for  their  fulfilment,  or  for  the  ruin  and  confusion  they 
brought  upon  their  authors.  We  may  begin  with  one 
taken  from  Bacon's  Essaij  of  Prophecies  : — "  When  I  was  in 
France,  I  heard  from  one  Dr  Pena,  that  the  queen  mother, 
who  was  given  to  curious  arts,  caused  the  king  her  hus- 
band's nativitie  to  bo  calculated,  under  a  false  name  ;  and 
the  astrologer  gave  a  judgment,  that  he  should  bo  killed  in  ' 
a  duell;  at  which  the  queene  laughed,  thinking  her  hus- 
band to  be  above  challenges  and  duels  ;  but  ho  was  slaine, 
upon  a  course  at  tilt,  the  splinters  of  the  staffo  of  Mon- 
gomery  going  in  at  his  bever."  A  favourite  topic  of  the 
astrologers  of  all  countries  has  been  the  immediate  end  of 
the  world.  As  early  &n  1186  the  earth  had  escaped  one 
threatened  cataclysm  of  the  astrologers.  This  did  not  pre- 
vent Stoffler  from  predicting  a  universal  deluge  for  the 
year  1524 — a  year,  as  it  turned  out,  distinguished  for 
drought.  His  aspect  of  the  heavens  told  him  that  in  that 
year  three  planets  would  meet  in  the  aqueous  sign  of 
Pisces.  The  prediction  was  believed  far  and  wide,  and 
president  Aurial,  at  Toulouse,  built  himself  a  Noah's  ark — 
a  curious  realisation,  in  fact,  of  Chaucer's  merry  invention 
in  the  Miller's  TaU.  In  China  any  false  prediction  of  the 
astrologers  was  punished  with  death.  But,  as  Juvenal 
remarks  in  his  Sixth  Satire,  the  astrologers'  chief  power 
depends  on  their  persecution.  M.  Hofer  cannot  persuade 
himself  that  the  Chinese  possessed  any  eitensivo  astrono- 
mical knowledge  which  they  afterwards  forgot.  Still,  the 
position  of  the  astrologists,  that  is,  the  astronomers,  in 
China  sufficiently  explains  this  relapse  in  astronomy.  They 
preferred  to  trust  to  chance,  and  live  in  honour  with 
credulous  emperors,  at  the  risk  of  being  hanged  by  those 
they  failed  to  please.  Inordinate  rewards  and  inordinate 
punishments  made  them  indifl"erent  to  all  pure  lovo  of 
science,  and  life  with  Orientals  has  always  been  reckoned  a 
small  stake  in  the  game.  Not  only  was  Tycho  Brahe  from 
his  fifteenth  year  devoted  to  astrology,  but  adjoining  his 
observatory  at  Uranienburg,  the  astronomer  roy.il  of  Den- 
mark had  a  laboratory  built  in  order  to  study  alchemy,  and 
it  was  only  a  few  years  before  his  death  that  ho  finally 
abandoned  astrology.  We  may  here  notice  one  very^ 
remarkable  prediction  of  the  master  of  Kepler.  That  he 
had  carefully  studied  the  comet  of  1577  as  an  astronomer,' 
wo  may  gather  from  his  adducing  the  very  small  parallax 
of  this  comet  as  dispro\ing  the  assertion  of  the  Aristotelians 
that  a  solid  sphere  enveloped  the  heavens.  But  besides 
this,  wo  find  him  in  his  character  of  astrologer  drawing  a 
singular  prediction  from  the  appearance  of  this  comet.  It 
announced,  he  tells  us,  that  in  the  north,  in  Finland,  there 
should  be  born  a  prince  who  should  lay  waste  Germany 
and  vanish  in  1  G32.  Gustavus  Adolphus,  it  is  well  known^ 
was  born  in  Finland,  overran  Germany,  and  died  in  1632. 
The  fulfilment  of  the  details  of  this  prophecy  was,  of 
course,  nothing  but  a  lucky  hit,  but  we  may  convince 
ourselvos  that  Tycho  Brahe  nad  some  basis  of  reason  for 
•his  prediction.  He  was  no  dupe  of  vulgar  astrology,  but 
gifted  rather  with  a  happy  inspiration  like  that  of  Paracel- 
sus, who  saw  in  himself  the  forerunner  and  prototype  of 
the  scientific  ascendency  of  Germany.  Born  in  Denmark 
of  a  noble  Swedish  family,  a  politician,  as  were  all  hii 
coniemponries  of  distinction   Tycho,  though  no  conjuror 
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could  foreaee  the  advent  of  some  great  northern  hero. 
Moreover,  he  was  doubtless  well  acquainted  with  a  very 
ancient  tradition,  that  heioes  generally  came  from  the 
northern  frontiers  of  their  native  land,  where  they  are 
hardened  and  tempered  by  the  threefold  struggle  thev 
wage  with  soil,  climate,  and  barbarian  neighbours. 

Kepler  explained  the  double  movement  of  the  earth  by 
the  rotation  of  the  sun.  At  one  time  the  sun  presented  its 
iriendly  side,  which  attracted  one  planet,  sometimes  its 
adverse  side,  which  repelled  it.  He  also  peopled  the 
planets  with  souls  and  genii  He  was  led  to  his  three 
great  laws  by  musical  analogies,  just  as  later  on  an  organist 
of  Hanover,  William  Herschel,  passed  from  music  to  as- 
tronomy. Kepler,  who  in  his  youth  made  almanacs,  and 
once  prophesied  a  hard  winter,  which  came  to  pass,  could 
not  help  putting  an  astrological  interpretation  on  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  brilliant  star  of  1572,  which  Tycho  had 
observed.  Theodore  Beza  thought  that  this  star,  which  in 
December  1573  equalled  Jupiter  in  brilliancy,  predicted 
the  second  coming  of  Christ.  Astronomers  were  only  then 
beginning  to  study  variable  and  periodic  stars,  and  disturb- 
ances in  that  part  of  the  heavens,  which  had  till  then,  on 
the  authority  of  Aristotle,  been  regarded  as  incorruptible, 
combined  with  the  troubles  of  the  times,  must  have  given 
a  Ecw  stimulus  to  belief  in  the  signs  in  heaven.  Mon- 
taigne (Essait,  lib.  i.  chap.  10)  relates  a  singular  episode 
in  the  history  of  astrology  Charles  V.  and  Francis  L, 
■who  both  bid  for  the  friendship  of  the  infamous  Aretin, 
surnamed  the  divine,  both  likewise  engaged  astrologers  to 
fight  their  battles.  In  Italy  those  who  prophesied  the  ruin 
of  France  were  sure  to  be  listened  to.  These  prophecies 
affected  the  public  funds  much  as  telegrams  do  nowadays. 
"At  Rome,"  Montaigne  tells  us,  "a  large  sum  of  money 
■was  lost  on  the  Change  by  this  prognostication  o£  our 
ruin."  The  marquis  of  Saluces,  not\'.-ithstanding  his 
gratitude  to  Francis  I.  for  the  many  favours  he  had  re- 
ceived, including  his  marquisate,  of  which  the  brother  was 
despoiled  for  liis  benefit,  was  led  in  1536  to  betray  his 
country,  being  scared  by  the  glorious  prophecies  of  the 
ultimate  success  of  Charles  V.  which  weie  then  rife.  The 
influence  of  the  Medici  made  astrologers  popular  in  France. 
Richelieu,  on  whose  council  was  Gaffarel,  the  last  of  the 
cabalists,  did  ilot  despise  astrology  as  an  engine  of  govern- 
ment. At  the  birth  of  Louis  XIV.  a  certain  Morin  de 
Villefranche  was  placed  behind  a  cuitain  to  cast  the  nativity 
of  the  future  autocrat.  A  generation  back  the  astrologer 
■would  not  have  been  hidden  behind  a  curtain,  but  have 
taken  precedence  of  the  doctor.  La  Brujire  dares  not 
pronounce  against  such  beliefs,  "  for  there  are  perplexing 
facts  affirmed  by  grave  men  who  were  eye-witnesses."  In 
England  William  Lilly  and  Robert  Fludd  were  both  dressed 
in  a  little  brief  authority.  The  latter  gives  us  elaborate  rules 
■for  the  detection  of  a  thief,  and  tells  tis  that  he  has  had 
personal  experience  of  their  efficacy.  "  If  the  lord  of  the 
sixth  house  is  found  in  the  second  house,  or  in  company 
■with  the  lord  of  the  second  house,  the  thief  is  o>io  of  the 
family.  If  Mercury  is  in  the  sign  of  the  Scorpion  he  will 
be  bald,  &c."  Francis  Bacon  abuses  the  astrologers  of  his 
day  no  less  than  the  alchemists,  but  he  does  60  because 
le  has  visions  of  a  reformed  astrology  and  a  reformed 
alchemy.  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  too,  while  he  denies  the 
capacity  of  the  astrologers  of  his  day,  does  not  venture  to 
dispute  the  reality  of  tie  science.  The  idea  of  the  souls  of 
men  passing  at  death  to  the  stars,  the  blessedness  of  their 
particular  sphere  being  assigned  them  according  to  th-iir 
deserts  (the  metempsychosis  of  J.  Reynaud),  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  survival  of  religious  astrology,  which,  even  aa 
late  as  Descartes'?  day,  assigned  to  the  angels  the  role  of 
moving  the  planets  and  the  stars.  Joseph  de  Maistre,  the 
last  and  ablest  champion  of  old-fashioned  orthodoxy,  be- 


lieved in  comets  as  messengers  of  divine  jiistice,  and  in 
animated  planets,  and  declared  that  divination  by  astrology 
is  not  an  absolutely  chimerical  science.  Lastly,  we  may 
mention  a  few  distinguished  men  who  ran  counter  to  theii 
age  in  denying  stellar  influences.  Aristarchus  of  Samos, 
Martianixs  CapeUa  (the  precursor  of  Copernicus),  Cicero, 
Favorinus,  Sextus  Empiricus,  Juvenal,  and  in  a  later  age 
La  Fontaine,  a  contemporary  of  the  neutral  La  Bruyfere, 
were  all  pronounced  opponents  of  astrology. 

In  England  Swift  may  fairly  claim  the  credit  of  having 
given  the  death-blow  to  astrology  by  his  famous  squib,  en- 
titled Prediction  for  the  Fear  1 708,  by  Isaac  Bickersiaff,  Esq. 
He  begins  by  professing  profound  belief  in  the  art,  and  next 
points  out  the  vagueness  and  the  absurdities  of  the  philo- 
maths. He  then,  in  the  happiest  vein  of  parody,  proceeda 
to  show  them  a  more  excellent  way : — "  My  first  prediction 
is  but  a  trifle,  yet  I  mention  it  to  show  ho-w  ignorant  these 
sottish  pretenders  to  astrology  are  in  their  o^wn  concerns: 
it  refers  to  Partridge  the  almanac-maker.  I  have  con- 
sidted  the  star  of  his  nativity  by  my  own  rules,  and  find 
he  win  infallibly  die  upon  the  29th  of  March  next  about 
eleven  at  night  of  a  ragkig  fever.  Therefore  I  advise  him 
to  consider  of  it  and  settle  his  affairs  in  time."  Then  fol- 
lowed a  letter  to  a  person  of  quality  giving  a  full  and  par- 
ticular account  of  the  death  of  Partridge  on  the  very  day 
and  nearly  at  the  Lour  mentioned.  In  vain  the  ■wretched 
astrologer  protested  that  he  was  alive,  got  a  literary  friend 
to  ■write  a  pamphlet  to  prove  it,  and  published  his  almanac 
for  1709.  Swift,  in  his  reply,  abused  him  for  his  want  of 
manners  in  giving  a  gentleman  the  lie,  answered  his  argu- 
ments seriatim,  and  declared  that  the  evidence  of  the  publi- 
cation of  another  almanac  was  wholly  irrelevant,  "  for 
Gadbury,  Poor  R'jbin,  Dove,  and  Way  do  yearly  publish 
their  almanacs,  though  several  of  them  have  been  dead 
since  before  the  Revolution." 

Seeing  that  astrology  once  permeated  all  sciences,  all 
religion,  and  all  politics,  it  is  not  strange  if  traces  of  it 
crop  up  when  we  should  least  expect  them.  To  astrolo- 
gical politics  we  owe  the  theory  of  heaven-sent  rulers, 
instruments  in  the  hands  of  Providence,  and  sa^viours  of 
society.  Napoleon  as  well  as  Wallenstein  believed  in  his 
star.  Even  now  that  the  science  is  dead  it  lives  on  in  oar 
language.  Many  passages  in  our  older  poets  are  unintel- 
ligible ■without  some  knowledge  of  astrology.  Chaucer 
■wrote  a  treatise  on  the  astrolabe ;  Milton  constantly  refers 
to  planetary  influences ;  in  Shakspeare's  King  Lear,  Glou- 
cester and  Edmund  represent  respectively  the  old  and  the 
new  faith.  We  still  contemplate  and  consider;  we  still  speak 
of  men  as  jovial,  saturnine,  or  mercurial ;  we  still  talk  of 
the  ascendency  of  genius,  or  a  disastrous  defeat. 

ETTSioioorES. — Belief  in  the  iuflaenee  of  the  heavens,  the  air, 
and  the  flight  of  birds  upon  human  affairs  baj  left  trices  in  all 
languages.  The  Greek  kar po^o\t'iffQai,  and  the  Latin  sid^rari, 
tidcraiio,  templum,  have  been  already  referred  to.  In  French, 
heitr,  malheur,  luureux,  malheurciue,  are  all  derived  from  the  Latin 
aiu)urium;  the  expression  ne  sous  \me  mauvaue  Hoile,  bom  under 
an  evil  star,  corresponds  (with  the  change  of  itoiU  into  astre)  to 
the  word  malitrii,  in  Prorenfal  malastnu ;  and  son  ItoiU  pilit,  his 
star  grows  pale,  belongs  to  the  same  class  of  illusions.  The  Latin 
ex  augurio  appears  in  the  Itaxian  sciagiira,  sciagnralo,  softened  into 
sciaura,  sciaurato,  wretchedness,  wretched.  The  influence  of  a 
particular  planet  has  also  left  traces  in  varions  languages  ;  but  these 
must  rather  be  explained  by  chiromancy  than  by  astrology.  The 
French  and  F.n^lisn  jovial  and  the  English  salumiTU  correspond 
rather  to  the  gods  who  served  as  types  m  chiromancy  than  to  the 
planets  which  bear  the  same  names.  But  this  is  not  the  case  with 
the  expressions  Ji<;»  or  mat  luni,  well  or  ill-mooned,  avoir  un  guar- 
titr  <U  luru  dans  la  iite,  to  have  the  quarter  of  the  moon  in  one'^ 
head,  nor  with  the  German  mondsucMig  and  the  English  mam- 
struck  ;  the  fundamental  idea  of  such  expressions  lies  in  the  extra- 
ordinary opinions  formerly  held  about  the  moon.  The  belief  in 
good  or  evil  influence  by  the  mere  medium  of  a  look  has  also  left  its 
mark  on  language ;  as  in  the  Italian  i7  bwm,  U  cattiv'  oahio,  the  good, 
or  evil,  eye  ;  lajeltatura,  bewitching  by  a  look,  &c  (J.  A.) 
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ASTRONOMY  (from  aarpov,  a  star,  and  it'/xu),  to  classify 
or  arrange)  is  the  science  which  deals  with  the  dis- 
tribution, motions,  and  characteristics  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  It  is  here  treated  of  under  two  heads  :  first,  the 
History  of  Astronomy;  and,  secondly,  Theoretical  Astro- 
nomy, in  which  the  different  theories  of  the  motions  of  the 
celestial  bodies  are  explained,  and  such  facts  described 
as  observation  has  made  known  respecting  their  nature 
and  constitution. 

Part  I. — History  of  Astronomy. 

Astronomy  may  probably  be  regarded  as  the  most  ancient 
of  the  sciences.  Even  the  least  civilised  races  must  have 
recognised  the  regular  vicissitudes  of  day  and  night  (and, 
therefore,  the  diurnal  course  of  the  sun),  while  before  long 
the  variety  and  succession  of  the  sea.sons  would  be  noted, 
and  their  cause — the  oblique  annual  motion  of  the  same 
luminary — would  be  recognised.  The  moon  in  the  sun's 
absence  is  so  conspicuous  and  so  useful  that  her  motions, 
her  various  phases,  and  her  regular  disappearance  and  return 
after  equal  intervals  of  time,  must  have  been  watched  in 
the  earliest  times  with  attention  and  interest.  The  occur- 
rence of  eclipses  and  other  unusual  phenomena  would 
stimulate  closer  scrutiny.  The  spectacle  of  the  starry 
heavens,  seemingly  iinchangeable,  save  for  the  motions  of 
a  few  wandering  orbs  along  a  certain  zone  of  the  star-sphere, 
early  suggested  an  association  between  the  fates  of  men 
and  nations  and  these  emblems  of  unchanging  destiny  on 
the  one  hand  and  of  the  changeful  lot  of  mankind  on  the 
other.  Thus  astrology  had  its  origin, — a  superstition  which 
bore  the  same  relation  to  astronomy  that  alchemy  bore  to 
chemistry.  Like  alchemy,  astrology  was  of  service — 
Buperstition  though  it  was — in  encouraging  observation  and 
in  leading  to  discoveries  of  interest. 

But  though  mankind  were  probably  first  impelled  by 
motives  of  mere  curiosity  to  observe  the  courses  of  the  stars, 
no  great  length  of  time  could  have  elapsed  ere  they  perceived 
that  the  regular  and  uniform  revolutions  of  the  heavens 
might  be  rendered  subservient  to  their  own  wants  and  con- 
veniencies.  By  the  help  of  the  stars  the  shepherd,  during  the 
night,  could  count  the  hours,  the  traveller  track  his  course 
through  the  uniform  wastes  of  the  desert,  and  the  mariner 
guide  his  bark  over  the  ocean :  the  husbandman,  also,  learned 
to  regulate  his  labours  by  the  appearance  of  certain  constel- 
lations, which  gave  him  warning  of  the  approaching  seasons. 
The  indications  derived  from  the  simple  observation  of 
such  phenomena  were  doubtless  extremely  vague  ;  but  as 
civilisation  advanced,  the  necessity  of  determining  accurately 
the  length  of  the  solar  year  and  of  the  lunar  month,  in  order 
to  regulate  the  calendar  and  the  religious  festivals,  led  to 
the  accumulation  and  comparison  of  different  observations, 
whereby  errors  were  gradually  diminished,  and  the  founda- 
tions laid  of  a  more  perfect  science. 

Astronomy  thus  presenting  so  many  objects  of  curiosity 
and  interest,  and  having  so  many  practical  uses,  could  not 
fail  to  be  one  of  the  sciences  first  cultivated  by  mankind.  Its 
origin  is,  consequently,  hid  amidst  the  obscurity  of  remote 
ages,  and  is,  in  fact,  coevkl  with  the  earliest  development 
of  the  human  intellect.  The  records  or  traditions  of  almost 
every  ancient  nation  furnish  some  traces  of  attention  to  the 
state  of  the  heavens,  and  of  some  rude  attempts  to  discover 
the  laws,  the  order,  and  the  period  of  the  most  remarkable 
phenomena,  such  as  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  the 
motions  of  the  planets,  and  the  heliacal  risings  of  the  princi- 
pal stars  and  consteUations.    The  Chaldeans  and  Egyptifins. 


Chinese  and  Indians,  Gauls  and  Peruvians,  equally  rega.m 
themselves  as  the  founders  of  astronomy, — an  honour, 
however,  of  which  Josephus  deprives  them  all,  in  order  to 
ascribe  it  to  the  antediluvian  patriarchs.  The  fables 
relating  to  the  two  columns  of  brick  and  marble  which- 
these  sages  are  said  to  have  erected,  and  on  which  they 
engraved  the  elements  of  their  astronomy,  to  preserve  them 
from  the  universal  destruction  by  fire  and  water  to  which 
they  are  said  to  have  learned  from  Adam  the  earth  was 
doomed,  are  not  worth  the  trouble  of  repetition  ;  nor  is 
there  any  better -proof  than  the  assertion  of  that  credulous 
historian,  of  their  acquaintance  with  the  ajinus  mayiius, 
the  astronomical  cycle  of  COO  years,  which  brings  back 
the  sun  and  moon  to  the  same  points  of  the  heavens  so 
nearly,  that  its  discovery  implies  a  pretty  correct  know 
ledge  of  the  solar  and  lunar  motions.  Passing  over  those 
details  of  traditional  obser^-ations  or  unimportant  facts,  we 
proceed  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  state  of  astronomy 
among  some  early  nations  who  have  undoubtedly  con 
tributed  to  the  improvement  of  the  science,  or  who,  at 
least,  have  transmitted  to  future  ages  some  records  of 
their  astronomical  labours. 

Astronomy  of  the  Chaldeans,  Egyptians,  Phceniciant, 
Chinese,  and  Indians. 

According  to  the  unanimous  testimony  of  the  Greek 
historians,  the  earliest  traces  of  astronomical  science  are  to 
be  met  with  among  the  Chaldeans  and  Egyptians.  The 
spacious  level  and  unclouded  horizon  of  Chaldea  affordod 
the  utmost  facilities  for  obser^'ing  the  celestial  phenomena  ; 
and  its  inhabitants,  enjoying  the  leisure  afforded  by  a 
pastoral  life,  and  stimulated  by  the  vain  desire  of  obtaining 
a  knowledge  of  the  future  from  the  aspects  of  the  stars, 
assiduously  cultivated  astronomy  and  astrology.  By  a  long 
series  of  observations  of  eclipses,  extending,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  some  authors,  over  nineteen  centuries,  or 
even  a  longer  period,  they  had  discovered  the  cycle  of  223 
lunations,  or  eighteen  solar  years,  which,  by  bringing  back 
the  moon  to  nearly  the  same  position  -with  respect  to  her 
nodes,  her  perigee,  and  the  sun,  brings  back  the  eclipses 
in  the  same  order.  This  is  supposed  to  be  the  period 
which  they  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Saros.  They 
had  others,  to  which  they  gave  the  names  of  Sossos  and 
J\^e)-os  ;  but  nothing  positive  is  known  with  regard  to  their 
nature  or  extent.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  these 
Chaldaic  periods,  whatever  they  were,  were  purely  empiri- 
cal. Detected  by  the  comparison  of  recorded  observations, 
they  imply  neither  theory  nor  science,  unless,  indeed,  a 
simple  arithmetical  operation  is  to  be  considered  as  such  ; 
nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Chaldeans 
employed  any  process  of  computation  whatever  in  their 
predictions  of  eclipses.  Having  once  established  their 
cycle  they  were  in  possession  of  a  simple  means  of  predictr 
ing  all  those  which  occurred  in  the  course  of  it,  with  as 
great  a  degree  of  accuracy  as  they  considered  requisite. 

The  Egyptians  were  in  ancient  times  the  rivals  of 
the  Chaldeans  in  the  cultivation  of  astronomy  ;  and  although 
they  have  left  behind  them  still  fewer  monuments  of  their 
labours,  they  have  obtained,  through  the  exaggerated  state- 
ments of  the  Greeks,  even  a  greater  reputation.  The  Greeks 
acknowledge  themselves  indebted  to  the  Egyptians  for 
their  science  and  ci^'ilisation ;  but  regarding  themselves 
likewise  as  descendants  of  that  ancient  people,  they  indulged 
their  vain-glory  in  magnifying  the  accounts  of  the  antiquity 
and  knov.-ledge  of  their  supposed  ancestors.  It  is  not- 
improbable   that   some   traditional    observations    of    tbp 
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heavens,  along  with  some  arts  indiipeusable  to  society 
even  ia  its  earliest  stages,  were  carried  into  Europe  by 
tribes  migrating  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile;  and  it  is 
certain  that  the  early  philosophers  of  Greece  travelled  into 
Egypt  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  more  perfect  know- 
ledge of  astronomy  than  could  be  obtained  ia  their  own 
country.  But  the  facts  from  which  it  can  be  inferred 
that  the  Egyptians  tad  much  to  communicate,  are  few  and 
ill-attested.  They  are  also  blended  with  so  much  absurdity 
and  fable,  that  no  accurate  notions  can  be  formed,  from 
the  accounts  that  have  been  transmitted  to  us,  of  the  real 
advances  wldch  that  people  had  made  in  astronomical 
science.  The  priests  were  the  depositaries  of  the  national 
knowledge ;  and  they  carefuUy  concealed  it  from  the 
'vommon  people  by  shrouding  it  in  allegories,  traces  of 
hich,  it  has  been'remarked,  may  be  detected  in  the  insti- 
Mtions  even  of  the  present  day 

The  Phcenicians  are  also  generally  enumerated  among  the 
nations  who  cultivated  astronomy  at  a  very  early  period, 
though  it  does  not  appear,  from  any  facts  mentioned  by 
ancient  authors,  that  they  devoted  themselves  specially  to 
the  observation  of  the  heavens,  or  made  any  discoveries 
relative  to  the  motions  of  the  planets.  That  they  excelled 
in  the  art  of  navigation  is  certain,  from  the  commercial 
intercourse  which  they  carried  on  with  many  places  on  the 
coasts  of  Africa  and  Spain,  and  with  the  principal  islands  of 
the  Mediterranean ;  and  it  may  readily  be  allowed  that  in 
their  long  voyages  they  would  direct  their  course  during  the 
night  hy  the  circumpolar  stars.  If  they  had  any  sjjeculative 
notions  of  astronomy,  these  were  probably  derived  fi-om 
the  Chaldeans  or  Egyptians, 

In  China,  astronomy  has  been  cultivated  from  the  remotest 
ages,  and  has  always  been  considered  a  science  indispensably 
necessary  to  the  civil  government  of  the  state.  The 
Chinese  boast  of  a  series  of  eclipses,  recorded  in  the  annals 
of  the  nation,  extending  over  a  period  of  3858  years,  all 
of  which,  they  affirm,  were  not  only  carefully  observed, 
but  were  calculated  and  figured  previous  to  their  occurrence. 
The  same  motives  which  led  the  Chaldeans  and  Egyptians 
to  attend  to  the  celestial  phenomena,  namely,  the  regula- 
tion and  division  of  time,  had  equal  influence  among  the 
Chinese,  and  we  accordingly  find  the  care  of  the  calendar 
occupying  the  attention  of  their  earliest  princes.  The 
emperor  Fou-Hi,  whose  reign  commenced  about  2857  years 
before  our  era,  is  said  to  have  assiduously  studied  the 
motions  of  the  celestial  bodies,  and  laboured  to  instruct  his 
ignorant  subjects  in  the  mysteries  of  astronomy.  But  as 
they  were  not  yet  enlightened  enough  to  comprehend  his 
theories,  he  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  giving 
them  a  rule  for  the  computation  of  time  by  means  of  the 
numbers  10  and  12,  the  combination  of  which  produces 
the  cycle  of  60  years,  which  is  the  standard  or  unit  from 
which  they  deduce  their  hours,  days,  and  months.  Tradi- 
tion is  silent  with  respect  to  the  sources  from  which  Fou- 
Hi  derived  his_  own  knowledge.  In  the  year  2603  B.C., 
Hoang-Ti  caused  an  observatory  to  be  built,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  correcting  the  calendar,  which  had  already  fallen 
into  great  confusion,  and  appointed  one  set  of  astronomers 
to  observe  the  course  of  the  sun,  another  that  of  the  moon, 
and  a  third  that  of  the  stars.  It  was  then  discovered  that 
the  twelve  lunar  months  do  not  exactly  correspond  with  a 
«olar  year  ;  and  that,  in  order  to  restore  the  coincidence,  it 
was  necessary  to  intercalate  seven  lunations  in  the  space 
of  nineteen  years.  If  ^is  fact  rested  on  undoubted  evi- 
dence, it  wou'd  'ollow  that  the  Chinese  had  anticipated 
the  Greeks  by  2000  years  in  the  discovery  of  the  Metonic 
cycle.  The  reign  of  Hoang-Ti  is  also  rendered  memorable 
by  the  institution  of  the  Mathematical  Tribunal,  for  pro- 
moting the  science  of  astronomy,  and  regularly  predicting 
«clip3es,  to  which  an  extraordinary  import  aiice  has  always 


been  attached  in  China.  The  members  of  this  celebrated 
tribunal  were  made  responsible  with  their  lives  for  the 
accuracy  of  their  predictions,  by  a  law  of  the  empire,  which 
ordained  that,  "  whether  the  instant  of  the  occurrence  ol 
any  celestial  phenomenon  was  erroneously  assigned,  or  the 
phenomenon  itself  not  foreseen  and  predicted,  either  negli- 
gence should  be  punished  with  death."  In  the  reign  ol 
Tchong-Kang,  the  two  mathematicians  of  the  empire.  Ho 
and  Hi,  were  the  victims  of  this  sanguinary  law — an  eclipse 
having  taken  place  which  their  skill  had  not  enabled  them 
to  foresee.  The  emperor  Yao,  who  mounted  the  throne, 
according  to  the  Chinese  auuals,  about  the  year  2317  B.a, 
gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  study  of  astronomy,  which  had 
begun  already  to  decline.  He  ordered  his  astronomers  to 
observe  with  the  utmost  care  the  motions  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  of  the  planets  and  the  stars,  and  to  determine  the 
exact  length  of  each  of  the  four  seasons.  To  this  emperor 
are  attributed  the  Chinese  division  of  the  zodiac  into  28 
constellations,  caUed  the  houses  of  the  moon,  and  the  severe 
laws  abeady  noticed  in  regard  to  the  erroneous  prediction 
of  the  celestial  phenomena.  From  the  time  of  Yao  the 
Chinese  year  consisted  of  365  ^  days.  They  also  divided 
the  circle  into  365  J  degrees,  so  that  the  sun  daily  described 
in  his  orbit  an  arc  of  one  Chinese  degree.  Their  common 
lunar  year  consisted  of  364  jjf  days  ;  and  by  combining  this 
number  with  365J,  they  foiined  the  period  of  4617  years, 
after  which  the  sun  and  moon  again  occupy  the  same  rela- 
tive positions. 

The  earliest  Chinese  observations  we  are  acquainted  with, 
sufficiently  precise  to  afford  any  result  useful  to  astronomy, 
were  made  by  Tcheou-Kong,  whose  reign  commenced  about 
the  year  1100  before  our  era.  Two  of  these  observations 
are  meridional  altitudes  of  the  sun,  observed  with  great 
care  at  the  village  of  Loyang,  at  the  time  of  the  summer 
and  winter  solstices.  The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  thus 
determined  at  that  remote  epoch  is  23°  54'  3"'15 — a  result 
which  perfectly  agrees  with  the  theory  of  universal  gravita- 
tion. Another  observation  made  about  the  same  time 
relates  to  the  position  of  the  winter  solstice  in  the  heavens  ; 
and  it  also  corresponds  to  within  a  minute  of  a  degree  with 
the  calculations  of  Laplace.  Laplace  considers  this  extra- 
ordinary conformity  as  an  indubitable  proof  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  those  ancient  observations.  The  golden  age  of 
Chinese  astronomy  extended  from  the  reign  of  Fou-Hi  to  the 
year  480  B.C., — that  is,  over  a  space  of  2500  years.  It  is  only, 
however,  towards  the  latter  part  of  this  long  period  that  the 
history  of  China  becomes  in  any  degree  authentic  ;  and  the 
true  date  which  must  be  assigned  for  the  commencement  iif 
observations  on  which  any  reliance  can  be  placed,  is  the 
year  722  B.C.,  that  is,  25  years  posterior  to  the  era  of 
Nabonassar.  From  that  period  to  the  year  400  B.C.,  Con- 
fucius reckons  a  series  of  36  eclipses,  and  of  these  31  have 
been  verified  by  modern  astronomers.  After  this  tha 
science  fell  into  great  neglect,  notwithstanding  the  invete- 
rate tenacity  with  which  the  Chinese  in  general  adhere  to 
their  ancient  customs.  The  decline  of  their  astronomy  is 
ascribed,  whether  justly  or  not,  to  tho  barbarous  policy 
of  the  emperor  Tsin-Chi-Hong-Ti,  who,  in  the  year  221 
B.C.,  ordered  all  the  books  to  be  destroyed,  excepting  those 
only  which  related  to  agriculture,  medicine,  and  astrology, 
the  only  sciences  which  he  considered  as  being  of  any  use 
to  mankind.  In  this  manner,  it  is  said,  the  precious 
mass  of  astronomical  observations  and  precepts  which  had 
been  accumulating  for  ages  was  irretrievably  lost 

On  considering  attentively  the  accounts  which  have 
been  given  of  the  Chinese  astronomy,  we  find  that  it 
consisted  only  in  the  practice  of  observations  which  led  to 
nothing  more  than  the  knowledge  of  a  few  isolated  facts. 
The  missionaries  who  were  sent  out  by  the  Jesuits  about 
the  end  of  the  I7th  centxiry,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  foi 
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wLat  is  known  of  tuc  early  history  of  China,  cither  seduced 
by  some  appearances  of  truth,  or  thinking  it  prudent  to 
conciliate  the  people  whom  they  vrerc  attempting  to  convert, 
adopted  their  marvellous  relations  regarding  the  antiquity 
of  their  science,  and  spread  them  over  Europe.  As  the 
history  of  the  nation  begins  to  become  more  authentic, 
their  astronomy  slirinks  into  its  real,  insignificant  dimen- 
sions. Superstitiously  attached  to  their  ancient  usages, 
and  blindly  adopting  the  habits  of  their  ancestors,  the 
Chinese  continued  to  observe  the  heavens  from  century 
to  century  without  making  the  slightest  advances  in  theo- 
retical knowledge.  In  later  times  they  have  adopted  many 
improvements,  for  which  they  are  entirely  indebted  to 
f  ireigners.  During  the  time  of  the  caliphs  many  Jlaho- 
II « tans  passed  into  China,  carrj-ing  with  them  the  astro- 
nctiical  methods  and  knowledge  of  the  Arabians.  The 
missionaries  introduced  the  science  of  Europe;  and  the 
mcst  that  can  be  said  in  praise  of  the  Chinese  is,  that  their 
Government  sometimes  relaxed  so  far  its  spirit  of  jealousy 
aic.  exclusion,  as  to  afford  protection  to  these  strangers, 
adept  their  arts,  and  place  them  at  the  head  of  the 
Jlsthematical  Tribunal. 

The  astronomy  of  the  Indians  forms  one  of  the  most 
curious  problems  which  the  history  of  science  presents, 
'.nd  one  whiob,  notwithstanding  much  discussion,  still 
continues  involved  in  great  uncertainty.  Of  the  science  of 
the  ancient  nations  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  the 
accounts  which  have  come  down  to  our  times  are  founded 
on  conjecture  and  tradition  ;  for  few  monuments  remain 
to  confirm  or  confute  the  glowing  descriptions  which 
authors  have  given  of  its  high  antiquity  and  great  perfec- 
tion. But  the  claims  of  the  Indians  rest  on  a  more  solid 
foundation.  We  arc  in  possession  of  the  tables  from 
which  they  compute  the  eclipses  and  places  of  the  planets, 
and  of  the  methods  by  which  they  effect  the  computation ; 
we  have,  in  short,  an  Indian  astronomy  committed  to 
writing,  which  represents  the  celestial  phenomena  with 
considerable  exactness,  and  which,  therefore,  could  only  be 
produced  by  a  people  far  advanced  in  science.  But  the 
difficulty  the  problem  presents  is  the  determination  of  the 
sources  whence  this  science  originated  and  the  epoch  of 
its  existence — the  question  whether  it  was  created  by  the 
people  who  now  blindly  follow  its  precepts  without  under- 
standing its  principles,  or  was  communicated  to  them  by  an- 
other race  of  a  more  original  genius  through  channels  with 
which  we  are  unacquainted.  Some  authors  regard  India 
as  the  cradle  of  all  the  sciences,  particularly  of  astronomy, 
which  they  suppose  to  have  been  cultivated  there  from  the 
remotest  ages;  others  date  the  origin  of  the  Indian  astro- 
nomy from  the  period  when  Pythagoras  travelled  into  that 
country,  and  carried  thither  the  arts  and  sciences  of  the 
Greeks ;  a  third  opinion  is,  that  astronomy  was  conveyed 
to  India  by  the  Arabians  in  the  9th  century  of  our  era, 
and  that  the  Brahmins  are  only  entitled  to  the  humble 
merit  of  adapting  the  rules  and  practices  of  that  people  to 
their  own  peculiar  methods  of  calculation. 

Astrnnomy  of  the  Greek:. 

The  origin  of  astronomy  in  Greece,  as  in  other  early 
nations,  ascends  beyond  the  period  of  authentic  history. 
The  true  foundations  of  Grecian  science  were  laid  by 
rhales,  who  was  bom  at  Jliletus  640  years  before  our  era. 
He  formed  a  sect  which  has  been  distinguished  by  the  title 
of  the  "  Ionian  School."  His  doctrines  regarding  astronomy 
contain  a  few  truths  which  do  honour  to  his  sagacity  and 
observation,  though  they  are  mixed  with  much  error  and 
absurdity.  He  taught  that  the  stars  are  formed  of  fire ; 
that  the  moon  receives  her  light  from  the  sun,  and  is 
invisible  at  her  conjunctions,  because  slv  is  hid  in  the 
sun's  rays.     He  also  taught  the  sphericity  oi  the  earth, 


which  he  placed  at  the  centre  of  the  universe.  He  JiviJeJ 
the  sphere  into  five  zones,  by  the  arctic  and  antarctic 
circles,  and  the  two  tropics  ;  and  held  that  the  equator  is 
cut  obliquely  by  the  ecliptic,  and  perpendicularly  by  the 
meridian.  He  is  also  said  to  have  observed  eclipses ;  and 
Herodotus  relates  that  he  predicted  the  famous  one  which 
put  a  stop  to  the  war  between  the  Modes  and  the  Lydians. 
It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  h*  ventured  to  assign 
cither  the  day  or  the  month  of  the  eclipse,  so  that  his 
prediction  must  have  been  confined  to  the  year.  According 
to  Callimachus,  he  determined  the  positions  of  the  stars 
which  form  the  Lesser  Bear,  by  which  the  Phoenicians 
guided  themselves  in  their  voyages.  It  is  diflficult,  however, 
to  conceive  how  Thales,  unacquainted  with  instruments, 
could  determine  the  positions  of  stars  with  so  much  accu- 
racy as  to  render  any  essential  assistance  to  the  navigator. 
It  is  probable  that  he  only  pointed  out  the  configuratioD 
and  some  of  the  more  brilliant  sta^:3  of  that  constellation, 
among  whith  he  might  remark  that  which  is  nearest  the 
pole  of  the  heavens.  Thales  was  succeeded  by  Anaxi- 
raander,  to  whom  also  is  attributed  a  knowledge  of  the 
sphere  and  of  the  zodiac.  According  to  Diogenes  Laertius, 
he,  like  his  master  Thales,  supposed  the  earth  to  be 
spherical,  and  placed  at  the  centre  of  the  universe ;  but 
Plutarch  ascribes  to  him  the  less  philosophical  opinion  of 
its  resemblance  to  a  column.  He  supposed  the  sun  to  be 
of  equal  magnitude  with  the  earth.  He  invented  the 
gnomon,  and  placed  one  at  Laceda;mon  to  observe  the 
solstices  and  equinoxes.  The  circumstance  which  best 
entitles  Anaximander  to  the  gratitude  of  posterity  is  the 
invention  of  geographical  charts.  Anaximenes  succeeded 
Anaximander  in  the  Ionian  school,  and  maintained  nearly 
the  same  doctrines.  Pliny  says  he  was  the  first  who  taugLl 
the  art  of  constructing  dials,  an  invention  which,  as  we  have 
just  seen,  has  also  been  ascribed  to  Anaximander.  These 
two  philosophers  probably  revived  the  knowledge  of  an  in- 
strument, the  use  of  which  had  been  forgotten  amidst  the 
general  rudeness  and  ignorance  of  their  countrymen.  Before 
their  time  the  Greeks  only  marked  the  divisions  of  the  day 
by  the  different  lengths  of  the  sun's  shadow.  Anaxagoras 
was  the  disciple  and  successor  of  Anaximenes.  If  this 
philosopher  really  entertained  the  ridiculous  opinions 
ascribed  to  him  by  Plutarch,  the  Ionian  school  must  rather 
have  retrograded  than  advanced  in  sound  philosophy  from 
the  time  of  Thales.  He  is  said  to  have  believed  that  the 
sun  is  a  mass  of  red-hot  iron,  or  of  heated  stone,  somewhat 
bigger  than  the  Peloponnesus,  that  the  heaven  is  a  vault  of 
stones,  which  is  prevented  from  tumbling  only  by  the 
rapidity  of  its  circular  motion,  and  that  the  sun  is  prevented 
from  advancing  beyond  the  tropics  by  a  thick  and  dense 
atmosphere,  which  forces  him  to  retrace  his  course.  These 
alleged  opinions  are  probably  greatly  exaggerated ;  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  Anaxagoras  contributed  much  to 
extend  the  knowledge  of  the  heavens.  His  disregard  for 
the  superstitious  notions  of  his  age  brought  its  usual  penal 
consequences.  Having  shown  the  reason  of  the  eclipses 
of  the  moon,  he  was  accused  of  ascribing  to  natural  causes 
the  attributes  and  power  of  the  gods;  and  having  taught  the 
existence  of  only  one  God,  he  was  accused  of  impiety  and 
treason  towards  his  country.  Sentence  of  death  was  pro- 
nounced on  the  philosopher  and  all  his  family;  and  it 
required  the  powerful  interest  of  hi*. friend  and  disciple 
Pericles  to  obtain  a  commutation  of  the  sentence  into  one 
of  perpetual  banishment 

While  the  Ionian  sect  was  so  successfully  employed  in 
cultivating  and    propagating  a  knowledge  of    nature   in 
Greece,  another,  still  more  celebrated,  was  founded  in  Italy 
by  Pythagoras.     Pythagoras  is  said  to  have  acquired  ir 
Egypt  the  knowledge  of   the    obliquity  of   the    ecliptic 
and   of  the  identity  of  the  morning  and  evening   stars 
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What  he  chiefly  deserves  to  be  commemorated  for  in  the 
history  of  astronomy,  is  his  philosophical  doctrine  regarding 
the  motion  of  the  earth.  He  taught  publicly  that  the  earth 
is  placed  at  the  centre  of  the  universe;  but  among  his 
chosen  disciples  he  propagated  the  doctrine  that  the  sun 
occupies  the  centre  of  the  planetary  world,  and  that  the 
eart.h  is  a  planet  revolving  round  the  sun.  This  system, 
which  still  retains  his  name,  being  called  the  old  or 
Pythagorean  system  of  the  universe,  is  that  which  was 
revived  by  Copernicus.  It  is,  however,  only  just  to  the 
latter  to  observe,  that  there  is  a  vast  difference  between 
the  bare  statement  of  the  possibility  of  a  fact,  and  the 
demonstration  of  its  existence  by  irrefragable  arguments. 
Pythagoras  having  remarked  the  relation  which  subsists 
between  the  tone  of  a  musical  chord  and  the  rapidity  of  its 
vibration,  was  led  by  analogy  to  extend  the  same  relation 
to  the  planets,  and  to  suppose  that  they  emit  sounds  pro- 
portional to  their  respective  distances,  and  form  a  celestial 
concert  too  melodious  to  affect  the  gross  organs  of  mankind. 
Another  fancy  into  which  he  was  led  by  his.  passion  for 
analogies,  was  the  application  of  the  five  geometrical  solids 
to  the  elements  of  the  world.  The  cube  symbolically  repre- 
ecnted  the  earth;  the  pyramid,  fire;  the  octahedron,  air;  the 
icosahedron,  or  twenty-sided  figure,  water;  and  the  dode- 
cahedron, or  figure  with  twelve  faces,  the  exterior  sphere 
of  the  universe.  Pythagoras  left  no  writings  ;  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  he  really  entertained  many  of  the  opinions 
and  reveries  which  have  usually  been  ascribed  to  him. 
Philolaus  of  Crotona,  a  disciple  of  Pythagoras,  embraced 
the  doctrine  of  his  master  with  regard  to  the  revolution  of 
the  earth  about  the  sun.  He  supposed  the  sun  to  be  a 
disk  of  glass  which  reflects  the  light  of  the  universe.  He 
made  the  lunar  month  consist  of  29J  days,  the  lunar  year 
of  354  days,  and  the  solar  year  of  365i  days.  Nicetas  of 
SjTacuse  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  openly  taught 
the  Pythagorean  system  of  the  universe.  Cicero,  on  the 
authority  of  Theophrastus,  the  ancient  historian  of  astro- 
nomy, gives  him  the  credit  of  maintaining  that  the  apparent 
motion  of  the  stars  arises  from  the  diurnal  motion  of  the 
earth  about  its  axis  ;i*but  this  rational  doctrine  seems  to 
have  been  first  broached  by  Heraclides  of  Pontus,  and 
Ecphantus,  a  disciple  of  Pythagoras. 

The  introduction  of  the  Metonic  cycle  forms  an  era  m 
the  history  of  the  early  astronomy  of  Greece.  The  Chal- 
deans, as  we  have  already  stated,  established  several 
lunisolar  periods  ;  and  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  the 
motions  of  the  sun  and  moon,  or  of  assigning  a  period  at 
the  end  of  which  these  two  luminaries  again  occupy  the 
game  positions  relatively  to  the  stars,  had  long  embarrassed 
those  who  had  the  care  of  regulating  the  festivals.  Meton 
ind  Euctemon  had  the  merit  of  first  obviating  this  diffi- 
culty, at  least  for  a  time ;  for  the  motions  of  the  sun  and 
moon  being  incommensurable,  no  period  can  be  assigned 
which  will  bring  them  back  to  precisely  the  same  situations. 
These  two  astronomers  formed  a  cycle  of  nineteen  lunar 
years,  twelve  of  which  contained  each  12  lunations,  and 
the  seven  others  each  13,  which  they  intercalated  among 
the  former.  It  had  long  been  known  that  the  synodic 
month  consisted  of  29J  days  nearly;  and  in  order  to  avoid 
the  fraction,  it  had  been  usual  to  make  the  twelve  synodic 
Iinonths,  which  compose  the  solar  year,  to  consist  of  29  and 
30  days  alternately  ;  the  former  being  called  dtficient  and 
the  latter  full  months.     Meton  made  his  period  consist  of 

'  "Nicetas  Sjrrarasius,  ut  ait  Tbeophrastus,  coelum,  solem,  lunam, 
Stellas,  supera  deniqae  omnia,  stare  censet ;  neque,  pr%ter  terrain, 
rem  uUam  in  mundo  moveri ;  quss  cum  circum  axem  se  sumroa  celeh- 
tat«  cortertat  et  torqneat,  eadem  elSci  omnia,  quasi,  stante  terra, 
oElum  moveretur." — (Cicero,  Accd.  Quicst,  lib.  w.  cap.  39.)  Co- 
pernicna  himself  conU  not  have  stated  the  doctrine  with  greater 
Dreciaion. 


t25  full  and  110  deficient  months,  which  gives  oy40  days 
for  the  235  lunations,  and  is  nearly  equal  to  19  solar  years. 
This  cycle  commenced  on  the  16th  of  July  in  the  year  133 
B.C.  It  was  received  with  acclamation  by  the  people  as- 
sembled at  the  Olympic  games,  and  adopted  in  all  the  cities 
and  colonies  of  Greece.  It  was  also  engraved  in  golden 
letters  on  tables  of  brass,  whence  it  received  the  appellation 
of  the  golden  number,  and  has  been  the  basis  of  the  calen- 
dars of  all  the  nations  of  modern  Europe.  It  is  still  in 
ecclesiastical  use,  with  such  modifications  as  time  has 
rendered  necessary. 

Eudorus  of  Cnidus,  about  the  year  370  B.C.,  obtained 
great  reputation  as  an  astronomer.  According  to  Pliny,  he 
introduced  the  year  of  365^  days  into  Greece.  Archimedes 
says  that  he  supposed  the  diameter  of  the  sun  to  be  nine 
times  greater  than  that  of  the  moon,  which  shows  that  he 
had  in  some  degree  overcome  the  illusions  of  sense.  The 
titles  of  three  of  his  works  have  been  preserved, — the 
Period  or  Circumference  of  the  Earth,  the  Phenomena,  and 
the  Mirror.  His  observatory  was  still  standing  at  Cnidus 
in  the  time  of  Strabo.  He  is  noteworthy  for  his  contempt 
of  the  Chaldean  predictions,  and  for  having  contributed 
to  separate  true  astronomy  from  the  reveries  of  judicial 
astrology.  Eudoxus  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who 
attempted  to  give  a  mechanical  explanation  of  the  apparent 
motions  of  the  planets.  He  supposed  that  each  planet  occu- 
pies a  particular  part  of  the  heavens,  and  that  the  path  which 
it  describes  is  determined  by  the  combined  motion  of  several 
spheres  performed  in  difi'erent  directions.  The  sun  and 
moon  had  each  three  spheres  :  one  revolving  round  an  axis 
which  passes  through  the  poles  of  the  earth,  and  which 
occasions  the  diurnal  motion ;  a  second  revolving  round  the 
poles  of  the  ecliptic,  in  a  contrary  direction,  and  causing 
the  annual  and  monthly  revolutions  ;  the  third  revolving 
in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  first,  and  causing  the 
changes  of  declination.  Each  of  the  planets  had  a  fourth 
sphere  to  explain  the  stations  and  retrogradations.  As  new 
inequalities  and  motions  were  discovered,  new  spheres  were 
added,  till  the  machinery  became  bo  complicated  as  to  be 
altogether  unintelligible. 

Although  Plato  can  hardly  be  cited  as  an  astronomer 
yet  the  progress  of  the  science  was  accelerated  by  means 
of  the  lights  struck  out  by  his  penetrating  genius.  He 
seems  to  have  had  just  notions  of  the  causes  of  eclipses; 
and  he  imagined  that  the  celestial  bodies  originally  moved 
in  straight  lines,  but  that  gravity  altered  their  directions, 
and  compelled  them  to  move  in  curves.  He  proposed  to 
astronomers  the  problem  of  representing  the  courses  of 
the  starA  and  planets  by  circular  and  regular  motions. 
Geometry  was  assiduously  cultivated  in  the  school  of 
Plato ;  and  on  this  account  he  claims  a  distinguished  nlace 
among  the  promoters  of  true  astronomy. 

Astronomy  is  also  under  some  obligations  to  Aristotle. 
In  a  treatise  which  he  composed" on  this  science,  he  recorded 
a  number  of  observations  which  he  had  made  ;  and,  among 
others,  mentions  an  occultdtion  of  Mars  by  the  moon, 
and  another  of  a  star  in  the  constellation  Gemini  by  the 
planet  Jupiter.  As  such  phenomena  are  of  rare  occurrence, 
their  observation  proves  that  he  had  paid  conjiderable 
attention  to  the  planetary  motions. 

A  great  number  of  astronomers  flourished  about  this 
time  whose  labours  and  observations  prepared  the  way  foi 
the  reformation  of  the  science  which  was  shortly  after 
effected  by  Hipparchus.  Helicon  of  Cyzicus  is  renowned 
for  the  prediction  of  an  eclipse,  which  took  place,  as 
Plutarch  affirms,  at  the  time  announced.  History  records 
the  names  of  only  three  individuals  in  ancient  Greece 
who  predicted  eclipses, — Thales,  Helicon,  and  Eudemus. 
Eudemus  composed  a  history- of  astronomy,  a  fragment 
of  which,  consulting  of  only  a  few  lines,  is  preservfyl  bj 
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Fabricius  in  the  Bibliotheea  Grceca.  In  this  it  is  mentioned 
that  the  axes  of  the  ecliptic  and  equator  are  separated  from 
each  other  by  the  side  of  a  pcntedecagon,  which  is  equivalent 
to  saying  that  they  contain  an  angle  of  2■l^  This  is  the  first 
value  which  we  find  assigned  by  the  Greeks  to  the  obliquity 
of  the  ecliptic.  It  is  given  in  round  numbers,  and  may  easily 
be  supposed  to  contain  an  error  of  a  quarter  of  a  degree. 

Calippus  is  celebrated  for  the  period  which  he  formed  of 
four  Metonic  cycles.  Having  observed,  by  means  of  an 
eclipse  of  the  moon  which  took  place  about  six  yearabefore 
the  death  of  Alexander,  that  the  Metonic  cycle  contained 
an  error  of  a  fourth  of  a  day,  he  introduced  the  period  of 
940  lunations,  containing  four  Metonic  cycles,  diminished 
by  one  day.  ile  likewise  formed  a  collection  of  observa- 
tions on  the  heliacal  risings  of  the  planets.  Thcophrastus 
wrote  a  history  of  astronomy,  and  supposed  the  Milky 
Way  to  be  produced  by  the  imperfect  junction  of  the  two 
hemispheres,  which  allowed  the  light  to  penetrate  from 
the  firmament  beyond.  Autolycus  of  Pitane  wrote  two 
books, — one  on  the  movable  sphere,  the  other  on  the 
risings  and  settings  of  the  stars.  These  are  the  most 
ancient  of  the  astronomical  works  of  the  Greeks  which 
have  come  down  to  our  times. 

Pythcas  of  Marseilles,  about  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  determined  the  length  of  the  solstitial  shadows  in 
various  countries  by  means  of  the  gnomon.  He  found  the 
shadows  equal  at  Marseilles  and  Byzantium — a  circumstance 
which  does  not  give  a  favourable  idea  of  the  accuracy  of 
his  observations,  inasmuch  as  the  dilTerence  of  the  latitudes 
of  the  two  places  amounts  to  2^  degrees.  The  observation 
is,  however,  interesting,  as  it  is  the  most  ancient  of  the 
kind  which  has  been  preserved  after  that  of  Tcheou-Kong, 
and  as  it  confirms  the  successive  diminution  of  the  obliquity 
of  the  ecliptic.  Pytheas  undertook  several  voyages  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  geographical  and  astronomical  infor- 
mation, and  advanced  northwards  as  far  as  Iceland.  \  His 
accounts  have  been  treated  as  fabulous  by  Strabo  and 
Polybius,  but  the  accuracy  of  the  greater  number  of  them 
has  been  confirmed  by  modern  observation  and  experience. 
Ho  was  the  first  who  distinguished  the  climates  by  the 
different  lengths  of  the  days  and  nights. 

Astroniimy  in  tlie  Scliool  of  Alexandna, 

The  first  astronomers  of  the  Alexandrian  school'were 
Aristillus  and  Timocharis,  who  flourished  under  the  first 
Ptolemy,  about  300  years  before  Christ.  "•  The  chief  object 
of  their  labours  was  the  determination  of  the  relative 
positions  of  the  principal  stars  of  the  zodiac  instead  of 
merely  announcing  their  risings  and  settings,  as  had  been 
the  practice  of  the  Orientals  and  the  ancient  Greeks.  The 
observations  of  these  two  astronomers  conducted  Hippar- 
chus  to  the  important  discovery  of  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes,  and  served  as  the  basis  of  the  theory  which 
Ptolemy,  some  centuries  afterwards,  gave  of  that  pheno- 
menon. 

Aristafchua  of  Samos,  the  next  in  order  of  the  Alexan- 
•drian  astronomers,  composed  a  treatise  On  the  ifagnituda 
and  Distances  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  which  has  been  preserved 
to  our  times.  In  this  treatise  he  describes  an  ingenious 
method  which  he  employed  to  obtain  the  relative  distances 
of  the  two  luminaries.  At  the  instant  when  the  moon  is 
dichotomised,  that  is,  when  the  exact  half  of  her  disk 
appears  to  a  spectator  on  the  earth  to  be  illuminated  by 
the  sun's  light,  the  visual  ray  passing  from  the  centre  of 
the  moon  to  the  eye  of  the  observer  is  perpendicular  to  the 
line  which  joins  the  centre  of  the  moon  and  sun.  At  that 
instant,  therefore,  he  measured  the  angular  distance  of 
the  two-  bodies,  and  finding  it  to  be  87°,  he  concluded, 
fcy  the  resolution  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  that  the  dis- 
tance of  the  eun  is  between.  eigtt?er^  snd  nineteen  times 


greater  than  that  of  the  moon.  This  method  is  perfectly 
correct  in  theory,  but  it  is  difficult  to  be  assured  of  the 
exact  instant  of  the  moon's  dichotomy,  and  in  an  angle  of 
such  magnitude  a  very  small  error  greatly  affects  the 
result.  The  error  of  Aristarchus  is  very  considerable,  the 
true  angle  being  about  87'  50'.  The  estimated  distance  of 
the  sun  is  by  consequence  far  too  small ;  yet  the  determina- 
tion, faulty  as  it  was,  contributed  to  expand  greatly  the 
existing  notions  relative  to  the  boundaries  of  the  universe, 
for  the  Pythagoreans  had  taught  that  the  sui  is  only  three, 
or  at  most  three  and  a  half  times  more  distant  than  the 
moon.  Another  delicate  observation  made  by  Aristarthus 
was  that  of  the  magnitude  of  the  sun's  diameter,  which,  as 
we  learn  from  Archimedes,  he  determined  to  be  the  720th 
part  of  the  circumference  of  the  circle  which  the  sun 
describes  in  his  diurnal  revolution.  Tliis  estimate  is  not 
very  far  from  the  truth,  and  the  observation  is  by  no 
means  an  easy  one.  He  embraced  the  doctrine  of  Pytha- 
goras respecting  the  earth's  motion,  and  appears  to  have 
entertained  juster  notions  than  any  of  the  astronomers  who 
preceded  him,  regarding  the  magnitude  and  extent  of  the 
universe.  The  treatise  On  the  Magnitudes  and  Distances  is 
published  in  the  third  volume  of  the  works  of  Dr  W'allis, 
with  a  Latin  translation  by  Commandine,  and  some  notes. 

Eratosthenes,  the  successor  of  Aristarchus,  a  native  of 
CjTene,  was  invited  to  Alexandria  by  Ptolemy  Euergefcs, 
who  appointed  him  keeper  of  the  royal  library.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  armillary  spheres,  a 
species  of  instrument  extensively  used  by  the  ancient 
astronomers.  By  means  of  an  instrument  of  this  kind  he 
observed  the  distance  between  the  tropics  to  be  to  the 
whole  circumference  of  a  great  circle  as  11  to  83, — a 
ratio  equivalent  to  47°  42'  39",  half  of  which  gives  23° 
51'  19"5  for  the  obliqu'ty  of  the  ecliptic.  This  is  a  very 
important  observation,  and  confirms  the  gradual  diminution 
of  the  obliquity  as  indicated  by  theory.  Eratosthenes  is 
celebrated  as  the  firstwho  attempted,  on  correct  principles,  to 
determine  the  magnitude  of  the  earth.  Having  remarked, 
by  some  means  with  which  we  are  unacquainted,  lb  at 
Syene,  the  most  southern  of  the  cities  of  ancient  Egypt,  is 
situated  nearly  on  the  same  meridian  as  Alexandria,  ho 
conceived  the  idea  of  determining  the  amplitude  of  the 
celestial  arc  intercepted  between  the  zeniths  of  the  two 
places,  and  of  measuring  at  the  same  time  their  distance 
on  the  ground, — operations  which  would  afford  data  for  the 
determination  of  the  whole  length  of  the  terrestrial  meri- 
dian. Syene  was  known  to  bo  situated  exactly  under  the 
tropic  ;  for  at  the  summer  solstice  the  gnomon  had  no 
shadow,  and  the  sun's  rays  illumined  the  bottom  of  a  deep 
(veil  in  that  city.  On  the  day  of  the  solstice  he  found  the 
meridional  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  zenith  of  Alexan- 
dria to  be  7°  12',  or  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  circumference.  It 
had  also  been  ascertained  by  the  hemaiists  or  surveyors  of 
Alexander  and  the  Ptolemies,  that  the  itinersry  distance 
between  Alexandria  and  Syene  was  5000  stadia;  therefore 
5000x50  =  250,000  stadia  form  the  circumference  of  a 
great  circle  of  the  earth,  or  the  length  of  the  terrestrial 
meridian.  Unfortunately,  on  account  of  the  uncertainty 
respecting  the  length  of  the  stadium  here  employed,  we 
possess  no  means  of  estimating  the  degree  of  approximation! 
afforded  by  this  rude  though  ingenious  attempt. 

About  this  time  the  science  of  astronomy  was  enriched 
by  the  discoveries  of  some  of  the  distinguished  geometri- 
cians whose  labours  have  so  greatly  extended  the  glory  of 
the  Alexandrian  school.  Euclid,  the  celebrated  author  of 
the  Elements,  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  first  Ptolemy.  Ho 
composed  a  book  on  the  sphere,  which  probably  served  as 
a  model  for  future  works  of  the  same  kind,  and  was  the 
first  who  treated  in  a  geometrical  manner  the  phenomena 
of   the  different  inclinations    of   the   sphere.     Conon   ot 
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Samoa,  the  friend  of  Archimedes,  collected  the  records  of 
eclipses,  which  had  been  observed  by  the  ancient  Egyptians ; 
and  Callimachus  ascribes  to  him  the  constellation  of 
Berenice's  hair.  Archimedes  also  claims  a  high  rank 
among  the  cultivators  ot  astronomy.  His  celebrated 
planetarium,  which  represented  the  motions  of  the  sun, 
moon,  planets,  and  starry  sphere,  has  been  a  frequent 
theme  of  the  praises  of  the  poots  : — 

inn  poll,  rerumque  fideai,  legesque  deonun, 
Ecce  Syracosiua  transtii/it  arte  senex." 

— Claudian,  Epiyr.  18. 

ApoUonius  of  Perga  solved  the  Lnportant  problem  of  the 
stations  and  retrogradations  of  tho  planets  by  means  of 
epicycles  and  deferents  ;  and  he  is  entitled  to  the  glory  of 
Laving  formed  the  alliance  between  geometry  and  astro- 
nomy, which  has  been  productive  of  the  greatest  advantages 
to  both. 

Astronomy,  which  had  as  yet  orJy  consisted  of  a  know- 
ledge of  isolated  facts,  acquired  a  systematic  form,  and 
almost  a  now  existence,  from  the  genius  of  Hipparchus, 
perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  ancient  philosophers  in  the 
iciences  which  are  not  purely  speculative.  This  illustrious 
founder  of  asVonomical  science  was  born  at  Nicaea  in 
Bithynia,  and  observed  at  Rhodes.  Flamsteed  and  Cassini, 
probably  misled  by  some  ambiguous  expressions  of  Ptolemy, 
have  related  that  his  observations  were  made  at  Alexandria ; 
and  this  opinion  seems  generally  to  have  been  adopted  by 
historians.  The  question  has  been  examined  carefully,  and 
at  considerable  length,  by  Delambre  i^Astronomie  Ancienne), 
who  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  reason 
whatever  to  infer  that  Hipparchus  ever  saw  Alexandria. 
Ptolemy,  in  reporting  the  observations  of  Hipparchus, 
supposed  Rhodes  and  Alexandria  to  be  situated  on 
the  same  meridian,  and  consequently  does  not  find  it 
necessary  to  mention  the  place  at  which  the  observa- 
tions were  made.  Hipparchus  commenced  his  brilliant 
career  by  verifying  the  determination  of  the  obliquity  of 
the  ecliptic  made  by  Eratosthenes.  He  next  directed  his 
attention  to  the  length  of  the  tropical  year.  By  comparing 
one  of  his  own  observations  of  the  summer  solstice  with  a 
similar  one  made  by  Aristarchus  140  years  before,  he 
found  that  the  anciently  received  value  of  365J  days  was 
too  great  by  seven  minutes.  This  leaves  the  tropical  year 
a  value  stOl  too  great ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  error 
arose  from  the  inaccuracy  of  the  observation  of  Aristarchus  ; 
for  the  observations  of  Hipparchus,  compared  with  those  of 
the  moderns,  make  the  length  of  the  tropical  year  amount 
to  365  days,  5  hours,  and  49  minutes,  which  is  only  12 
eoxonds  greater  than  the  truth.  By  a  careful  observation 
of  iho  solstices  and  equinoxes,  he  discovered  that  the  year 
Is  not  divided  by  these  points  into  four  equal  parts,  the 
«iin  occupying  94J  days  in  passing  from  the  vernal  equinox 
to  the  summer  solstice,  and  only  92|  from  the  same  solstice 
to  the  equinox  of  autumn.  The  sun,  consequently,  remained 
187  days  in  that  part  of  the  ecliptic  which  lies  between  the 
equator  and  the  north  pole,  and  therefore  only  about  178 
in  the  other  part.  This  observation  led  Hipparchus  to  the 
great  discovery  of  the  eccentricity  of  the  solar  orbit.  He 
accounted  for  the  apparent  inequality  of  the  sun's  motion 
by  suppf^sing  that  the  earth  is  not  placed  exactly  at  the 
centre  of  the  circular  orbit  of  the  sun,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, his  distance  from  the  earth  is  subject  to  variation. 
When  the  sun  is  at  his  greatest  distance,  he  appears  to 
move  more  slowly  ;  and  when  he  approaches  nearer,  his 
motion  becomes  more  rapid.  The  distance  of  the  earth 
from  the  centre  of  the  orbit  is  called  the  eccentricity;  it 
produces  an  equation  between  the  real  and  apparent 
motions  which  is  called  the  "  equation  of  the  centre."  He 
determined  the  magnitude  of  this  equation  in  terms  of 


the  radius  of  the  ecliptic,  and  fixed  the  position  of  the  line 
of  the  apsides,  or  that  which  joins  the  two  opposite  points 
of  the  orbit  which  are  at  the  greatest  and  least  distance 
from  the  earth.  With  these  data  he  forwed  the  first  tables 
of  the  sun  which  are  mentioned  in  the  history  of  astronomy. 
The  discovery  of  the  eccentricity  also  led  Hipparchus  to 
that  of  the  inequality  of  the  lengths  of  the  solar  days  at 
dififerent  seasons  of  the  year.  In  the  interval  which  elapses 
between  the  sun's  passage  over  the  meridian  and  his  return 
to  it  the  following  day,  the  sun  advances  by  his  own  proper 
motion  towards  the  east  neariy  a  degree.  But  the  rate  of 
this  motion  is  unequal,  varying  between  57  and  61  minutes 
of  a  degree  ;  and  the  acciimiilatiim  of  the  inequalities  forms 
what  is  called  the  equation  of  time,  that  is,  the  diiference 
between  the  true  time,  as  shown  by  the  sun,  and  the  mean 
time,  shown  by  a  well-regulated  clock,  the  motions  of  which 
are  equal  and  uniform. 

The  attention  of  Hipparchus  was  next  directed  to  the 
motions  of  the  moon  ;  and  on  this  subject  his  researches 
were  attended  with  equal  success.  From  the  comparison 
of  a  great  number  of  the  most  circumstantial  and  accurate 
observations  of  eclipses  recorded  by  the  Chaldeans,  he  was 
enabled  to  determine  the  period  of  the  moon's  revolution 
relatively  to  the  stars,  to  the  sun,  to  her  nodes,  and  to  her 
apogee.  These  determinations  are  among  the  most  valuable 
results  of  ancient  astronomy,  inasmuch  as  they  corroborate 
one  of  the  finest  theoretical  deductions — the  acceleration  of 
the  mean  lunar  motion — and  thus  furnish  one  of  the  most 
delicate  tests  of  the  truth  of  Newton's  law  of  gravitation. 
It  was  indeed,  by  a  comparison  of  the  observations  of 
Hipparchus  with  those  of  the  Arabian  and  modern  astro- 
nomers that  Dr  HaUey  was  led  to  the  discovery  of  that 
important  phenomenon.  Hipparchus  also  determined  the 
eccentricity  of  the  lunar  orbit,  and  its  inclination  to  the 
plane  of  the  ecliptic  ;  and  the  values  which  he  assigned  to 
these  elements,  making  allowance  for  the  evection  and  the 
inequaUties  of  the  moon's  motion  in  latitude,  are  within  a 
few  minutes  the  same  as  those  which  are  now  observed.  He 
had  also  an  idea  of  the  second  inequality  of  the  moon's- 
motion,  namely,  the  evection,  and  made  all  the  necessary 
preparations  for  a  discovery  which  was  reserved  for  Ptolemy.. 
He  likewise  approximated  to  the  parallax  of  the  moon_.. 
which  he  attempted  to  deduce  from  that  of  the  sun,  by 
determining  the  length  of  the  frustum  cut  off  from  the 
cone  of  the  terrestrial  shadow  by  the  moon,  when  she  tra- 
verses it  in  her  eclipses.  From  the  parallax  he  concluded, 
that  the  greatest  and  least  distances  of  the  moon  are  re- 
spectively equal  to  78  and  67  semi-diameters  of  the  earth, 
and  that  the  distance  of  the  sun  is  equal  to  1300  of  the 
same  semi-diameters.  The  first  of  these  determinations 
exceeds  the  truth,  the  second  falls  greatly  short  of  it,  the. 
distance  of  the  sun  being  nearly  equal  to  24,000  terrestrial 
semi-diameters.  It  may,  however,  be  remarked  that 
Ptolemy,  who  undertook  to  correct  Hipparchus  with  regard 
to  the  parallax,  deviated  still  farther  from  the  truth. 

The  apparition  of  a  new  star  in  the  time  of  Hipparchtis 
induced  him  to  undertake  the  formation  of  a  catalogue  of 
all  the  stars  visible  above  his  horizon,  to  fix  their  relative 
positions,  and  mark  their  configurations,  in  order  that  pos- 
terity might  have  the  means  of  obsening  any  changes 
which  might  in  future  take  place  in  the  state  of  the  heavens. 
This  arduous  undertaking  was  rewarded  by  the  important 
discovery  of  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  one  of  the 
fundamental  elements  of  astronomy.  By  comparing'hia 
own  observations  with  those  of  Aristillus  and  Timocharis, 
he  found  that  the  first  point  of  Aries,  which,  in  the  time 
of  these  astronomers,  or  150  years  before,  corresponded 
with  the  vernal  equinox,  had  advanced  two  degrees,. 
according  to  the  order  of  the  signs,  or  at  the  rate  of  48 
seconds  a  year.     This  determination  is  not  veiy  far  from 
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the  truth ;  for,  according  to  modern  observations,  the  rote 
of  the  precession  is  about  501  seconds  annually.  His 
catalogue  contained  1080  stars, — not,  as  has  sometimes 
been  erroneously  stated,  1023,  the  number  in  that  of 
I'tolemy,  in  which  the  nebulous  and  some  obscure  stars 
are  omitted.  He  also  commenced  a  scries  of  obscivations 
to  furnish  his  successors  with  the  means  of  forming  a  theory 
of  the  planets.  Hipparchus  likemse  invented  the  plani- 
sphere, or  method  of  representing  the  starry  firmament  on 
a  plane  surface,  which  afforded  the  means  of  solnng  the 
problems  of  spherical  trigonometrj'  in  a  manner  often  more 
exact  and  more  convenient  than  the  globe  itself.  He  was 
the  first  who  demonstrated  the  methods  of  calculating 
triangles,  whether  rectilineal  or  spherical ;  and  ho  con- 
structed a  table  of  chords,  from  which  he  drew  nearly  the 
same  advantages  as  we  derive  at  present  from  the  tables  of 
sines.  Geography  is  also  indebted  to  him  for  the  happy 
idea  of  filing  the  position  of  places  on  the  earth  by  means 
of  their  latitudes  and  longitudes;  and  he  was  the  first  who 
determined  the  longitude  by  the'  eclipses  of  the  moon. 

After  the  death  of  Hipparchus  nearly  three  centuries 
elapsed  before  any  successor  arose  worthy  of  the  name. 
During  this  long  period  astronomy  made  no  essential 
advancement.  Some  rough  observations,  scarcely  superior 
to  those  of  the  Chaldeans,  and  a  few  meagre  treatises,  are 
the  only  monuments  which  exist  to  testify  that  science  had 
not  fallen  into  utter  oblivion  in  an  age  so  fertile  of  poets 
and  onitors.  Geminus  and  Cleomedes  wrote  treatises, 
which  have  been  preserved  to  our  times  ;  Agrippa  and 
Menelaus  are  said  to  have  observed  ;  the  Roman  calendar 
was  reformed  by  Julius  Cajsar  and  the  Egyptian  astronomer 
Sosigenes ;  and  Posidonius  measured  a  degree,  and  re- 
marked that  the  laws  of  the  tides  depend  on  the  motions 
of  the  sun  and  moon. 

Ptolemy  was  born  at  Ptolemais  iu  Egj-pt,  and  flourished 
at  Alexandria  about  the  130th  year  of  our  era,  under  the 
reigns  of  Uadiiau  and  Antoninus.  This  illustrious  ornament 
of  the  Alexandrian  school  is  entitled  by  his  own  discoveries 
to  the  high  rank  among  astronomers  which  has  universally 
been  assigned  to  him;  but  the  most  signal  service  which 
he  conferred  on  science  was  the  collection  and  arrangement 
of  the  ancient  observations.  Out  of  these  materials  he 
formed  the  McyoAij  Si'iTafi^,  or  Great  Composition,  a  col- 
lection which  exhibits  a  complete  view  of  the  state  of 
astronomy  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  and  which  contains  the 
germ  of  aost  of  the  methods  in  use  at  the  present  day. 
The  hypothesis  which  Ptolemy  adopted  for  the  purpose  of 
explaining  the  apparent  motions,  was  that  which  had  been 
followed  by  IDpparchus.  To  account  for  the  uniform  circu- 
lar motion,  Apollnnius  imagined  the  ingenious  apparatus  of 
epicycles  and  deferents;  and  Hipparchus  advanced  a  step 
farther,  by  placing  the  centre  of  the  sun's  circle  at  a  small 
distance  from  the  earth.  Ptolemy  adopted  both  hyjiotheses, 
and  supposed  the  planet  to  describe  an  epicycle  by  a  uni- 
form revolution  in  a  circle,  the  centre  of  which  was  carried 
forward  uniformly  in  an  eccentric  round  the  earth.  By 
means  of  these  suppositions,  aud  by  assigning  proper  rela-' 
tions  between  the  radii  of  the  epicycle  and  deferent  circle, 
and  also  between  the  velocity  of  the  planet  and  the  centre 
of  its  epicycle,  he  was  enabled  to  represent  with  tolerable 
accuracy  the  apparent  motions  of  the  planets,  and  parti- 
-ularly  the  phenomena  of  the  stations  and  retrogradations, 
which  formed  the  principal  object  of  the  researches  of  the 
ancient  astronomers.  The  notions  of  Apollonius  and  Hip- 
parchus were  thus  reduced  to  a  systematic  form,  and  the 
proportions  of  the  eccentrics  and  epicycles  of  all  the  planets 
assigned,  by  Ptolemy ;  on  which  account  the  system  has 
been  generally  ascribed  to  him,  and  has  obtained  the  name 
of  the  Ptolemaic  System  of  the  universe. 

The  most  imcortant  discovery  which  astronomy  owes  to 


Ptolemy  is  that  of  the  evection  of  the  moon.  Hipparchus 
had  discovered  the  first  lunar  inequality,  ci  the  equation 
of  the  centre,  wliich  serves  to  correct  the  mean  motion  at 
the  syzygies,  and  had  also  remarked  the  necessity  of 
another  correction  for  the  quadratures.  He  even  undertook 
a  set  of  observations,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  its  amount 
and  ita  law ;  but  death  put  a,  stop  to  his  labours  before  he 
had  brought  them  to  a  successful  issue.  Ptolemy  completed 
the  investigation,  and  discovered  that  the  eccentricity  of 
the  lunar  orbit  is  itself  subject  to  on  annual  variation, 
depending  on  the  motion  of  the  line  of  the  apsides.  Thi 
variation  of  the  position  of  the  apsides  produces  ad 
inequality  of  the  moon's  motion  in  her  quarters,  which  haS 
been  technically  denoniLnatcd  the  evection.  The  equation 
given  by  Ptolemy,  though  of  course  empirical,  is  remark- 
ably exact. 

Ptolemy  employed  a  very  simple  process  for  determining 
the  moon's  parallax,  which  was  probably  suggested  to  him 
by  the  situation  of  Alexandria,  where  he  observed  He 
determined  the  latituae  of  a  place  a  little  to  the  south  cl 
that  city,  over  the  zenith  of  which  the  moon  was  observed 
to  pass  when  her  northern  declination  was  the  greatest 
possible.  But  when  the  moon  is  in  the  zenith,  or  in  the 
same  straight  line  with  the  observer  and  tha  centre  of  the 
earth,  she  has  no  parallax ;  consequently  the  obliquity  of 
the  ecliptic  and  the  latitude  of  the  station  being  known, 
the  moon's  greatest  northern  latitude  was  also  determined. 
The  next  step  was  to  observe  the  moon's  meridian  altitude 
fifteen  days  after  the  first  obsei-vation,  when  her  southern 
latitude  was  nccc'sarily  the  greatest  possible.  This  obser- 
vation gave  the  apparent  altitude  of  the  moon,  but  her 
greatest  northern  and  southern  declinations  being  supposed 
equal,  her  true  altitude,  as  seen  from  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  was  easUy  computed  from  the  previous  observation, 
and  the  difcrence  between  the  true  and  apparent  altitudes 
gave  the  amount  of  the  parallax. 

The  observations  of  Hipparchus  relative  to  the  motion 
of  the  stars  in  longitude,  or  the  regression  of  the  equinoctial 
points,  were  confirmed  by  Ptolemy,  although  he  mistook 
his  amount,  and  diminished  a  quantity  which  Hipparchus 
had  already  estimated  too  low.  According  to  Hipparchus 
the  regression  is  at  the  i-ate  of  two  degrees  in  150  years. 
Ptolemy  reduced  it  to  one  degree  in  90  years.  This  dis- 
agreement would  seem  to  indicate  an  error  of  more  than  s 
degree  in  the  observations,  which  can  with  diflSculty  be 
admitted,  considering  the  accordance  which  subsists  among 
the  different  observations  cited  by  Ptolemy  in  support  of 
his  own  determination.  For  this  and  some  other  reasons 
Ptolemy  has  been  accused  of  altering  the  observations  of 
Hipparchus,  and  accommodating  them  to  his  own  theory ; 
and  there  would  appear  to  be  but  too  just  grounds  for 
the  imputation.  The  error  with  regard  to  the  regression 
may,  however,  have  arisen  from  the  circumstance,  that 
Hipparchus  had  assigned  too  great  a  value  to  the  length 
of  the  year,  whence  the  motion  of  the  sun  with  regard  to 
the  equinoxes  would  be  made  too  slow,  and  the  longitudes 
employed  by  Ptolemy  consequently  diminished. 

Ptolemy  has  been  called  The  Prince  of  Astronomers, — a 
title  which  may  perhaps  be  justified  by  the  universal  and 
long-continued  prevalence  of  his  system,  but  to  which  he 
has  no  claim  from  the  number  or  value  of  his  own  obser- 
vations. After  a  laborious  and  minute  examination  of  the 
Almagest,  Delambre  doubts  whether  anything  is  contained 
in  that  great  work,  beyond  the  author's  own  statement, 
from  which  it  can  be  decisively  inferr-- 1  that  Ptolemy  ever 
observed  at  all  He,  indeed,  frefiently  makes  mention 
of  observations  made  by  himseV ,  but  his  solar  tables,  rate 
of  the  precession,  eclipsej,  determination  of  the  moon's 
motion  and  parallax,  avf  above  all,  his  eatalogue  of  stars, 
render  it  impossible  w  doubt  that  the  greater  part  of  th« 
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results  which  he  has  given  as  observations  are  merely  com- 
puted from ,  the  tables  of  Hipparchus.  He  never  in  any 
instance  cites  a  single  observation  more  than  is  just  neces- 
isary  for  the  object  he  has  immediately  in  view,  and  conse- 
quently, by  precluding  all  comparison  of  one  observation 
with  another,  has  deprived  ua  of  the  means  even  of 
guessing  at  the  probable  amount  of  the  errors  of  his  solar, 
lunar,  and  planetary  tables.  If  an  astronomer,  as  Delambre 
justly  remarks,  were  to  adopt  the  same  course  at  the  present 
day,  he  would  be  certain  of  forfeiting  all  claim  to  con- 
fidence ;  but  Ptolemy  stood  alone  ;  he  had  neither  judges 
nor  rivals;  and  now  no  one  condescends  to  calculate  the 
few  observations  he  has  left  us.  His  catalogue  contains 
only  1022  stars,  and  is  therefore  less  extensive  than  that 
of  Hipparchus,  but  it  is  exceedingly  valuable  on  account 
of  its  details 

Astronomy  of  the  Arabians. 

The  most  celebrated  of  the  Arabian  astronomers  was 
Albategni,  or  Muhammed  Ben  Geber  Al-Batani,  bo  called 
from  Batan,  a  city  of  Mesopotamia,  where  he  was  bom 
about  850.  He  was  a  prince  of  Syria,  and  resided  at  Eakka 
in  Mesopotamia ;  but  many  of  his  observations  were  made 
at  Antioch.  Having  studied  the  Syntaxis  of  Ptolemy,  and 
made  himself  acquainted  with  the  methods  practised  by  the 
Greek  astronomers,  he  began  to  observe,  and  soon  found 
that  the  places  assigned  to  many  of  the  stars  in  Ptolemy's 
tables  were  considerably  different  from  their  actual  situar 
tions,  in  consequence  of  the  error  which  the  latter  had  com- 
mitted with  regard  to  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes. 
Albategni  measured  the  rate  of  the  precession  with 
greater  accuracy  than  had  been  done  by  Ptolemy;  and  he 
had  still  better  success  in  his  attempt  to  determine  the 
eccentricity  of  the  solar  orbit,  his  value  of  which  differs 
extremely  little  from  that  which  results  from  modern  obser- 
vations. In  assigning  the  length  of  the  year,  however,  he 
fell  into  an  error  of  more  than  two  minutes ;  but  this  pro- 
ceeded, as  has  been  shown  by  Dr  Halley,  from  too  great 
confidence  in  the  observations  of  Ptolemy.  -Albategni 
also  remarked  that  the  place  of  the  sun's  apogee  is  not 
immovable,  as  former  astronomers  had  supposed,  but  that 
it  advances  at  a  slow  rate,  according  to  the  order  of  the 
signs, — a  discovery  which  has  been  confirmed  by  the 
theory  of  gravitation.  A  new  set  of  astronomical  tables, 
more  accurate  than  those  of  Ptolemy,  likewise  resulted 
from  the  indefatigable  labours  of  Albategni ;  and  his 
observations,  important  in  themselves,  are  doubly  interest- 
ing on  account  of  the  fact  that  they  form  a  link  of  connec- 
tion between  those  of  the  astronomers  cf  Alexandria  and 
of  modern  Europe.  The  works  of  Albategni  were  pub- 
lished in  1537  under  the  title  of  De  Scientia  Stellarum. 

Ibn-Junis,  who  flourished  at  the  beginning  of  the  11th 
century,  constructed  a  set  of  tables,  and  composed  a  sort 
of  celestial  history,  in  whick  he  has  recorded  numerous 
observations  of  his  own  and  of  other  astronomers  belonging 
to  the  same  country.  This  work,  imperfectly  known 
through  some  extracts,  long  excited  the  ciiriosityof  astro- 
nomers, as  it  was  supposed  to  contain  observations  tending 
to  establish  the  acceleration  of  the  mean  motion  of  the 
moon.  A  manuscript  copy  of  it,  belonging  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leyden,  was,  in  1804,  transmitted  to  the  French 
Institute,  and  translated  by  Professor  Caussin.  It  contains 
28  observations  of  ecUpses  from  the  year  829  to  1004; 
seven  observations  of  the  equinoxes  ;  one  of  the  summer 
solstice;  one  of  the  obliqmty  of  the  ecliptic  made  at  Damas- 
cus, by  which  the  value  of  that  element  is  foond  to  be 
23°  35';  and  likewise  a  portion  of  tables  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  with  some  other  matter  illu-itrative  of  the  state  of 
astronomy  among  the  Arabians.  The  observations  which 
^gard  the  accdleration  of  the  mean  lunar  mntinn  are  twn 


ecLpses  of  the  sun  and  one  of  the  nioun,  observed  by  Ibn- 
Junis,  near  Cairo,  in  the  years  977,  978,  and  979,  and 
they  agree  with  theory  in  confirming  the  existence  of  that 
phenomenon 

Ulugh  Begh,  a  Tartar  prince,  and  grandson  of  the  great 
Tamerlane,  not  only  encouraged  the  study  of  astronomy, 
but  was  himself  a  diligent  and  successful  observer.  At 
Samarcaad,  the  capital  of  his  dominions,  he  established  an 
academy  of  astronomers,  and  caused  the  most  magnificent 
instruments  to  bo  constructed  for  their  use.  By  means  of 
a  gnomon  180  feet  in  height,  he  determined  the  obliquity 
of  the  ecliptic  to  be  23'  30'  20",  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes  at  1°  in  70  years,  and  obtained  elements  for  the 
construction  of  tables  which  have  been  found  to  be  scarcely 
inferior  in  accuracy  to  those  of  Tycho  Brahe.  The  ancient 
astronomy  had  produced  only  one  catalogue  of  the  fixed 
stars,  that  of  Hipparchus.  Ulugh  Begh  has  the  honour 
of  having  formed  a  second,  after  an  interval  of  sixteen 
centuries 

Revived  of  Astronomy  in  Europe. 

After  the  death  of  Ulugh  Begh,  astronomy  received  no 
farther  accessions  in  the  East.  But  the  seeds  of  knowledge 
had  now  begun  to  take  root  in  a  more  propitious  soil,  and 
Europe,  destined  to  carry  the  development  of  the  human 
energies  to  its  fullest  extent,  began  to  awake  from  the 
lethargy  in  which  it  had  continued  during  so  many  ages. 

The  14rth  century  produced  no  astronomer  from  whose 
labours  the  science  gained  any  accessions.  George  Purbach, 
or  Beurbach,  so  named  from  a  small  *own  in  Austria, 
where  he  was  bom  in  1423,  obtained  great  celebrity  as  a 
professor.  He  studied  at  Vienna,  and  after  giving  proofs 
of  exceptional  talent,  he  travelled  into  Italy,  where  he  was 
favourably  received  by  Cardinal  de  Cusa,  who  himself 
cultivated  astronomy.  On  his  return  to  Vienna  he  under- 
took a  translation  of  the  Alma ff est ;  and  although  ignorant 
both  of  Greek  and  Arabic,  his  perfect  acquaintance  with 
the  subject  enabled  him  to  correct  many  errors  which  had 
been  introduced  through  the  carelesness  or  ignorance  of 
former  translators.  Purbach  had  the  good  fortune  to  form 
a  disciple  who  executed  many  of  the  plaus  which  had  been 
interrupted  by  his  premature  death.  This  -was  the  cele- 
brated John  Midler  of  Konigsberg,  better  known  by  the 
name  of  Regiomontanus.  Attracted  to  Vienna  in  his  youtL 
by  the  great  reputation  of  Purbach,  he  continued  to  study 
there  during  ten  years,  and  on  the  death  of  his  master 
repaired  to  Home  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  the  Greek 
language,  and  of  making  himself,  through  it,  ac:jnainted 
with  the  Almagest.  At  Eome  he  continued  his  obser- 
vations, and  translated  into  Latin  the  works  of  Ptolemy, 
the  Conies  of  Apollonius,  and  some  other  treatises  of  ancient 
science.  In  1471  he  retired  to  Nuremberg,  where,  with 
the  aid  of  Bernard  Walther,  a  wealthy  burgess,  he  founded 
an  observatory  and  furnished  it  with  excellent  instruments 
principally  of  his  own  invention,  by  means  of  which  he 
was  enabled  to  detect  many  errors  in  the  ancient  tables. 
After  the  death  of  Regiomontanus,  Walther  continued  to 
observe  at  Kuremberg  during  thirty  years.  His  observa. 
tions  were  collected  by  order  of  the  senate  of  Xnremberg, 
and  published  by  Schoner  in  1544,  a  second  time  by 
Snellius,  and,  lastly,  along  with  those  of  Tycho  Brahe. 
In  14S4  Walther  began  to  make  use  of  clocks,  then  a  recent 
invention,  to  measure  time  in  celestial  observations.  He 
was  also  the  first  who  employed  the  planet  Venus  in  deter- 
mining the  longitudes  of  the  stars. 

Nuremberg  had  the  honour  of  producing  another  astro- 
nomer of  some  celebrity.  John  Werner  was  the  first  who 
explained  the  method,  which  was  afterwards  brought  intc 
general  use  by  Maskelyne,  of  finding  the  longitude  at  sea. 
by  observing  the  distance  between  a  fiied  star  and  the 
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moon.  Ho  published  some  mathematical  and  geographical 
"treatises,  and  made  a  number  of  observations  to  determine 
the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  and  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes. 

We  come  now  to  the  period  of  the  overthrow  of  the 
Ptolemaic  system  and  the  total  renovation  of  the  science  of 
■astronomy,  which  was  due  to  the  labours  of  Copernicus. 
The  system  which  is  associated  with  the  name  of  Coper- 
nicus is  now  so  familiar  to  every  one,  that  it  is  almost 
unnecessary  to  describe  it.  The  heaven,  composed  of  stars 
perfectly  at  rest,  occupies  the  remotest  bounds  of  space, 
then  the  orbit  of  S.iturn,  next  Jupiter,  Mars,  the  Earth 
(accompanied  by  its  moon),  Venus,  Mercury,  and,  lastly,  the 
Sun  immovable  at  the  centre.  By  this  arrangement  the 
stations  and  retrogradations  of  the  planets  became  simple 
mathematical  corollaries,  following  from  the  differences  of 
the  radii  of  their  orbits  and  their  unequal  motions.  The 
diurnal orotation  of  the  earth  explained  more  simply  and 
rationally  the  apparent  daily  revolution  of  the  heavens  ; 
and  the  preccssiun  of  the  equinoxes  was  referred  to  a  small 
variation  in  the  inclination  of  the  earth's  axis  to  the  plane 
of  the  ecliptic.  But  the  simplicity  of  the  system,  and  its 
consequent  probability,  were  the  only  arguments  which 
Copernicus  was  able  to  bring  forward  in  proof  of  its  reality. 
The  motion  of  the  earth  can,  indeed,  never  be  made  an 
object  of  ocular  demonstration  ;  but  after  Richcr's  discovery 
of  the  diminution  of  gravity  towards  the  equator,  it  was 
Lnpossible  to  doubt  longer  of  the  existence  of  its  rotatory 
motion  ;  and  when  Roemer  had  measured  the  velocity  of 
light,  and  Bradley  observed  the  phenomena  of  aberra- 
tion, the  evidences  of  its  annual  revolution  were  rendered 
equally  convincing.  Great,  however,  as  were  the  merits 
of  Copernicus,  it  must!bo  acknowledged  that  he  left  his 
system  in  a  very  imperfect  state.  After  the  example  of  the 
ancients,  he  assumed  as  an  axiom  the  uniform  circular  motion 
of  the  planets ;  and  as  the  only  motions  which  are  observed 
are  in  a  state  of  incessant  variation,  he  was  obliged,  in  order 
to  explain  the  inequalities,  to  suppose  a  different  centre  to 
each  of  his  orbits.  The  sun  was  placed  viithin  the  orbit 
of  each  of  the  planets,  but  not  in  the  centre  of  any  of  them, 
consequently  he  had  no  other  office  to  perform  than  to 
distribute  light  and  heat ;  being  excluded  from  any  influence 
on  the  system,  he  became  as  it  were  a  stranger  to  all  the 
motions.  Yet  notwithstanding  these  and  other  imper- 
fections, the  establishment  of  the  doctrine  of  the  earth's 
motion,  with  an  evidence  which  dissipated  the  illusions  of 
sense,  was  a  great  step  towards  the  true  knowledge  of  the 
planetary  system ;  and  when  we  consider  the  ignorance 
and  prejudices  of  the  age,  wo  cannot  hesitate  to  admit  his 
claim  to  a  high  rank  among  philosophers.  But  whether 
the  actual  services  which  he  rendered  to  astrohomy  are 
commensurate  with  the  great  fame  ho  has  obtained,  may 
admit  of  doubt.  He  revived-an  ancient  opinion  opposed  to 
the  prejudices  and  religious  dogmas  of  his  times,  and 
fortified  it  with  new  and  strong,  though  not  absolutely 
convincing,  proofs.  It  seldom  happens,  however,  with 
regard  to  those  sciences  which  ultimately  appeal  to  experi- 
ence, that  general  reasoning,  even  of  the  soundest  kind, 
tends  much  to  their  real  advancement ;  and  there  is  little 
reason  for  thinking  that  astronomy  would  have  been  less 
perfect,  or  that  any  discoveries  since  made  in  it  would  have 
been  retarded  a  single  day,  even  if  Copernicus  had  never 
lived.  His  great  merit,  like  that  of  Lord  Bacon,  consists 
in  the  sound  views  which  he  took  of  nature,  and  in  advanc- 
ing so  far  before  the  general  attainments  of  his  age.  For 
the  events  of  his  life  see  Copernicus. 

Tycho  Braho  stands  next  in  chronological  order  on  the 
roll  of  those  who  have  contributed  to  the  progress  of  astro- 
nomy. As  an  indefatigable  and  skilful  observer,  he  is 
justly  considered   aa  far  superior  to  any  astronomer  who 
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had  preceded  him  since  the  revival  of  the  science  in 
Europe.  His  ample  fortune  gave  him  the  means  of  pro- 
curing the  best  instruments  which  the  ago  could  jiroduco  ; 
and  by  his  ingenuity  and  persevering  application,  he  was 
admirably  qualified  to  employ  them  to  the  best  advantage. 
He  computed  the  first  table  of  refractions,  and  if  it  ex- 
tended only  to  45°,  the  reason  was,  that  the  effects  of 
refraction,  at  a  higher  altitude,  were  altogether  insensible 
to  his  instruments.  His  solar  tables  were  brought  to  so 
groat  a  degree  of  exactness,  that  he  aifimis  he  could  never 
detect  an  error  in  them  exceeding  a  quarter  of  a  minute  j 
but  there  is  rea.son  to  suspect  some  exaggeration  in  this 
statement,  particularly  as  Cassini,  a  century  after,  with 
much  better  means,  could  scarcely  answer  for  errors  of  a 
whole  minute.  He  contributed  greatly  to  the  improvement 
of  tho  lunar  tables,  and  detected  a  considerable  inequality 
in  the  moon's  motion  in  longitude,  to  which  ho  gave  the 
name  of  the  Variation,  by  which  it  has  ever  since  been 
distinguished.  He  also  discovered  an  equation  in  latitude 
similar  to  tho  evection  which  had  been  observed  by  Ui}>- 
parchus,  and  fixed  its  amount  with  groat  accuracy.  He 
remarked  the  fourth  inequality  of  tho  moon  in  longitude, 
although  ho  failed  in  his  attempt  to  ascertain  its  amount, 
or  assign  its  law.  He  represented  the  inequalities  of  the 
motions  of  the  nodes,  and  in  the  inclination  of  tho  luna: 
orbit,  by  tho  motion  of  the  pole  of  that  orbit  in  a  small 
circle  round  the  pole  of  tho  ecliptic.  IIo  demonstrated 
that  tho  region  of  the  comets  is  far  beyond  tho  orbit  of  tho 
moon,  and  determined  the  relative  and  absolute  positions 
of  777  fixed  stars  with  scrupulous  exactness,  which  gavo 
his  catalogue  an  immense  superiority  over  those  of  Hip- 
parchus  and  Ulugh  Begh ;  and  he  left  to  his  successors 
a  regular  series  of  observations  of  the  planets,  amassed  for 
tho  purpose  of  establishing  tho  truth  of  his  own  system, 
but  of  which  Kepler  made  a  better  use  by  employing  them 
to  establish  the  system  of  Copernicus.  For  an  account  of 
his  life,  see  Brahe,  Tycho. 

The  great  mass  of  accurate  observations  accumulated  Kople* 
by  Tycho  furnished  the  materials  out  of  which  his  rjsciple 
Kepler  may  be  said  to  have  constructed  the  edifice  of  the 
universe.  The  observations  of  the  Danish  astronomer  had 
furnished  the  latter  with  the  means  of  establishing  with 
certainty  the  truth  or  inaccuracy  of  the  various  hypotheses 
which  he  succes.sively  imagined ;  and  the  diligenjo  with 
which  he  laboured  in  comparing  and  calculating  these 
observations  during  20  years,  was  finally  rewarded  by 
some  of  the  most  important  discoveries  which  had  yet 
been  made  in  astronomy.  Deceived  by  an  opinion  which 
had  been  adopted  by  Copernicus,  and  had  never  been  called 
in  question  by  the  ancients,  that  all  tho  celestial  motions 
are  performed  in  circles,  he  long  fruitlessly  endeavoured 
to  represent  by  that  hj'pothesis  the  irregular  motions  of 
Mars;  and  after  having  computed  with  incredible  labour 
the  observations  of  seven  oppositions  of  that  planet,  he  at 
length  discovered  that  the  motions  could  only  be  accurately 
represented  by  suppo.sing  the  planet  to  move  in  an  ellipse, 
having  the  sun  in  one  of  its  foci.  Having  arrived  at  this 
important  result,  ho  next  proceeded  to  consider  the  angular 
motion  of  the  planet,  and  finding  that  it  was  not  uniform 
in  respect  of  any  point  situated  within  the  orbit,  he 
concluded  that  uniform  motion,  till  then  universally 
received  as  an  axiom,  had  no  existence  in  nature.  He 
perceived,  however,  that  the  areas  described  in  equal  times 
by  the  radius  vector  of  the  planet,  at  its  greatest  and 
least  distances,  were  equal ;  and  subsequent  observations 
enabled  him  to  demonstrate  that  this  equality  extended  to 
every  point  of  the  orbit.  It  was  therefore  discovered  that 
Mars  moves  in  an  elliptic  orbit,  of  which  the  sun  occupies 
a  focus,  and  in  such  a  manner, "that  the  area  described  by 
a  line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  planet  to  that  of  the 
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sun  is  always  proportional  to  the  time  of  description.  The 
saiuo  conclusions  be  found  to  be  true  iu  respect  of  the  orbit 
of  the  earth ;  and  therefore  he  could  no  longer  hesitate  to 
extend  them  by  analogy  to  the  other  plants.  These  are 
two  of  the  three  general  principles  which  are  known  by  the 
name  of  the  "  Laws  of  Kepler." 

It  was  some  years  later  before  Kepler  arrived  at  the 
knowledge  of  the  analogy  which  subsists  between  the  dis- 
tances of  the  several  planet.s  from  the  sun,  and  the  periods 
jn  which  they  complete  their  revolutions.  To  the  discovery 
of  this  analogy  he  attached  the  greatest  importance,  and 
regarded  all  his  other  labours  as  incomplete  without  it. 
After  having  imagined  numberless  hypotheses,  it  at  last 
occurred  to  him  to  compare  the  different  powers  of  the 
numbers  which  express  the  distances  and  times  of  revolu- 
tions ;  and.  he  found,  that  the  squares  of  the  periodic 
times  of  the  planets  are  always  in  the  same  proportion  as 
the  cubes  of  their  mean  distances  from  the  sun.  This  is 
the  third  law  of  Kepler.  He  demonstrated  it  to  be  true 
of  all  the  planets  then  known.  It  has  been  found  to  be 
equally  true  in  regard  to  those  which  have  been  since  dis- 
covered, and  likewise  to  prevail  in  the  systems  of  the 
satellites  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn.  It  is,  indeed,  as  can  be 
shown  mathematically,  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  law 
of  gravitation — directly  as  the  masses,  and  inversely  as  the 
squares  of  the  distances. 

By  these  brilliant  discoveries,  the  solar  system  was 
reduced  to  that  degree  of  beautiful  simplicity  which  had 
been  conceived  by  Copernicus,  but  from  which  that  great 
astronomer  had  found  himself  constrained  to  depart. 
The  sun  could  not  occupy  the  common  centre  of  the 
circular  orbits,  but  his  place  is  in  the  common  focus  of 
the  elliptic  orbits  of  all  the  planets ;  and  it  is  to  this 
focus  that  every  motion  is  to  be  referred,  and  from  this 
that  every  distance  is  to  be  measured.  The  discovery  of 
the  elliptic  motion,  of  the  proportionality  of  the  areas 
to  the  times,  and  the  method  of  dividing  an  ellipse,  by 
straight  lines  drawn  from  the  focus  to  the  periphery, 
into  segments  having  a  given  ratio,  formed  the  solu- 
tion of  a  problem  which  had  been  the  constant  object 
of  the  labours  of  all  astronomers  from  Ptolemy  to  Tycho, 
namely,  to  assign  the  place  of  a  planet  at  any  instant  of 
time  whatever.  The  tables  which  he  computed  for  the 
elliptic  motions  form  the  model  of  those  in  present  use. 
Some  additions  have  been  made  iu  consequence  of  per- 
turbations which  the  geometry  of  Kepler  was  inadequate 
to  estimate,  and  which  were  only  partially  detected  by 
the  genius  of  Newton.  It  has  been  considered  matter 
of  surprise  that  Kepler  did  not  think  of  extending  the  laws 
of  the  elliptic  motion  to  the  comets.  Prepossessed  with 
the  idea  that  they  never  return  after  their  passage  to  the 
sun,  he  imagined  that  it  would  only  be  a  waste  of  time  to 
attempt  the  calculation  of  the  orbits  of  bodies  which  had 
80  transitory  an  existence.  He  supposed  the  tail  to  be 
produced  by  the  action  of  the  solar  rays,  which,  in  travers- 
ing the  body  of  the  comet,  continually  carry  off  the  most 
subtile  particles,  so  that  the  whole  mass  must  be  ultimately 
annihilated  by  the  successive  detachment  of  the  particles. 
He  therefore  neglected  to  study  their  motions,  and  left  to 
others  a  share  of  the  glory  resulting  from  the  discovery  of 
the  true  paths  of  the  celestial  bodies. 

The  observations  of  ecUpses  had  formed  the  pnncipal 
object  of  the  earliest  astronomers,  but  it  was  Kepler  who 
first  showed  the  practical  advantages  which  may  be 
derived  from  them,  by  giving  an  example  of  the  method  of 
calculating  a  difference  of  meridians  from  an  eclipse  of  the 
sun.  The  method  extends  to  occultations  of  the  stars,  and 
j.8  deservedly  considered  as  the  best  we  possess  for  deter- 
mining geographical  longitudes  and  correcting  the  tables. 
He.  composed  a  work  on    optics,    replete    with   new   and 


interesting  views,  and  gave  the  first  idea  of  the  telefcoue 
with  two  convex  glasses,  which  has  since  been  advantage- 
ously substituted  for  that  of  Galileo.  Prompt  to  seize 
every  happy  idea  of  his  contemporaries,  he  perceived  with 
delight  the  advantages  which  practical  astronomy  would 
derive  from  the  new  invention  of  the  logarithms,  and  he 
immediately  constructed  a  table,  from  which  the  logarithms 
of  the  natural  numbers,  sines,  and  tangents  could  be  taken 
at  once. 

Kepler  was  not  merely  an  observer  and  calculator  ;  he 
inquired  with  great  diligence  into  the  physical  causes  of 
every  phenomenon,  and  made  a  near  approach  to  the 
discovery  of  that  great  principle  which  maintains  and 
regulates  the  planetary  motions.  He  possessed  some  very 
sound  and  accurate  notions  of  the  nature  of  gravity,  but 
unfortunately  conceived  it  to  diiiiinibh  simply  in  proportion 
to  the  distance,  although  he  had  demonstrated  that  the 
intensity  of  light  is  reciprocally  proportional  to  the  surface 
over  which  it  is  spread,  or  inversely  as  the  square  of  tlie 
distance  from  the  luminous  body.  In  his  famoits  work  Dr 
Stella  Martis,  which  contains  the  discovery  of  the  laws  of 
the  planetary  motions,  he  distinctly  states  that  gravity  is 
a  corporeal  affection,  reciprocal  between  two  bodies  of  the 
same  kind,  which  tends,  like  the  action  of  the  magnet,  to 
bring  them  together,  so  that  when  the  eaith  attracts  a 
stone,  the  stone  at  the  same  time  attracts  the  earth,  but  by 
a  force  feebler  in  pioportion  as  it  contains  a  smaller 
quantity  of  matter.  Further,  if  the  moon  and  the  eartli 
were  not  retained  in  their  respective  orbits  by  an  animal  or 
other  equipollent  force,  the  earth  would  mount  towards 
the  moon  one  fifty-fourth  part  of  the  interval  which 
separates  them,  and  the  moon  would  descend  the  fifty- 
three  remaining  parts,  supposing  each  to  have  the  same 
density.  He  likewise  very  clearly  explains  the  cause  of 
the  tides  in  the  following  passage  : — "  If  the  earth  ceased 
to  attract  its  waters,  the  whole  sea  would  mount  up  and 
unite  itself  with  the  moon.  The  sphere  of  the  attracting 
force  of  the  moon  extends  even  to  the  earth,  and  draws  the 
waters  towards  the  torrid  zone,  so  that  they  rise  to  the  point 
which  has  the  moon  in  the  zenith."  It  is  not  difficult  to 
imagine  how  much  these  views  must  have  contributed  to 
the  immortal  discovery  of  Newton.    (See  Kepler.) 

Contemporary  with  Kepler  was  the  illustrious  Galileo 
whose  discoveries,  being  of  a  more  popular  nature,  and  far 
more  striking  and  intelligible  to  the  generality  of  mankind, 
had  a  much  greater  immediate  effect  on  the  opinions  of  the 
age,  and  in  hastening  the  revolution  which  was  soon  about 
to  change  the  whole  face  of  physics  and  astronomy. 
While  residing  at  Venice,  he  heard  it  reported  that  Melius, 
a  Dutch  optician,  had  discovered  a  certain  combination  of 
lenses,  by  means  of  which  distant  objects  were  approxi- 
mated to  the  sight.  This  vague  and  scanty  intelligence 
sufficed  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  Galileo,  who  immediately 
set  about  inquiring  into  the  means  whereby  such  an  effect 
could  be  produced.  His  researches  were  attended  with 
prompt  success,  and  on  the  following  day  he  had  a  telescope 
which  magnified  about  three  times.  It  was  formed  by  tlie 
combination  of  two  lenses,  a  plano-convex  and  plano- 
concave, fitted  in  a  leaden  tube.  In  a  second  trial  he 
obtained  one  which  magnified  seven  or  eight  times ;  and 
subsequent  essays  enabled  him  to  increase  the  magnif j-ing 
power  to  32  times.  On  directing  his  telescope  to  the 
moon,  he  perceived  numerous  inequalities  on  her  surface, 
the  diversified  appearances  of  which  led  him  to  concludp 
almost  with  certainty  that  the  moon  is  an  opaque  body 
similar  to  the  earth,  and  reflecting  the  light  of  the  sun 
unequally,  in  consequence  of  her  superficial  asperities. 
The  planet  Venus  exhibited  phases  perfectly  similar  to 
those  of  the  moon.  These  phases  had ,  been  formerly 
announced  by  Copernicus  as  a  necessary  consequence  of 


bis  system  ;  and  the  actual  discovery  of  their  exi'tcnce 
made  it  impossibla  to  doubt  tho  revolution  of  Venus 
round  tho  sun.  Ho  detected  the  four  satellites  or  moona 
of  Jufiiter,  and,  in  honour  of  his  patron,  gave  them  the 
name  of  the  "  MeJicean  Stars."  The  discovery  of  these 
littlo  bodies  circulating  round  the  huge  orb  of  Jupiter 
atTorded  him  a  strong  analogical  proof  of  the  annual  revolu- 
tion of  tho  earth,  accompanied  by  its  moon.  He  perceived 
gpots  on  the  disk  of  tho  sun,  from  the  motions  of  which 
he  deduced  the  rotation  of  that  body  about  its  axis  in  the 
space  of  27  days.  Tho  singular  appearances  of  Saturn 
were  beheld  by  him  with  no  less  pleasure  than  astonish- 
ment His  telescope  was  not  sufficiently  powerful  to 
separate  the  ring  from  the  body  of  the  planet ;  and  to 
explain  the  appearances  he  supposed  Saturn  to  be  composed 
of  three  stars  almost  in  contact  with  one  another.  These 
discoveries  proved  that  the  substances  of  the  celestial 
bodies  are  similar  to  that  of  tlie  earth,  and  demolished 
the  Aristotelian  doctrine  of  their  dirine  essence  and  incor- 
ruptible nature.  They  enlarged  the  ideas  of  mankind 
respecting  the  planetary  system,  and  furnished  the  most 
convincing  ar<mment8  in  favour  of  the  doctrines  of  Coper- 
nicus. 

Science  is  indebted  to  Galileo  for  two  other  discoveries 
of  a  diflFerent  kind,  less  brilliant  perhaps,  but  of  far  greater 
importance  than  those  which  we  have  yet  enumerated. 
These  are  the  isochronism  of  the  vibrations  of  the*pendulum, 
and  the  law  of  the  acceleration  of  falling  bodies.  His 
telescopic  discoveries  could  not  have  remained  long  un- 
known ;  in  fact,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  phases 
of  Venus,  and  of  the  triple  form  of  Saturn,  they  were  all 
6ercely  disputed,  even  during  his  own  lifetime.  It  is  now 
universally  admitted  that  he  was  tho  first  who  discovered 
the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  and  the  spots  of  the  sun  ;  but  the 
very  circumstance  of  other  claimants  to  these  discoveries 
having  arisen,  proves  that  they  were  within  the  reach  of 
ordinary  observers.  For  an  account  of  his  eventful  life  see 
Galileo. 

While  astronomy  was  mating  these  rapid  advances  in 
the  hands  of  Kepler  and  Galileo,  an  event  occurred  in 
Scotland  which  contributed,  though  less  directly,  no  less 
powerfully,  to  the  acceleration  of  its  progress.  This  was 
the  invention  of  logarithms  by  Lord  Napier,  baron  of 
Merchiston  ;  "  an  admirable  artifice,"  says  Laplace,  "  which 
by  reducing  to  a  few  days  the  labour  of  many  months, 
doubles  the  life  of  the  astronomer,  and  spares  him  the 
errors  and  disgust  inseparable  from  long  calculations, — an 
invention  of  which  the  human  mind  has  the  more  reason 
to  be  proud,  inasmuch  as  it  was  derived  exclusively  from 
its  own  resources."  It  may  be  added,  that  without  this, 
or  some  equivalent  artifice,  the  computations  rendered 
necessary  by  more  correct  observations  would  far  exceed 
tho  limits  of  human  patience  or  industry,  and  astronomy 
could  never  have  acquired  that  precision  and  accuracy  by 
which  it  is  now  distinguished  above  all  the  other  branches 
of  human  knowledge. 

The  same  epoch  presents  to  us  a  great  number  of  excel- 
lent observers,  who,  although  they  did  not  produce  any 
revolution  in  the  state  of  astronomy,  still  rendered  it  useful 
service.  Scheiner  is  celebrated  for  his  observarions  of  the 
solar  spots,  and  his  disputes  with  Galileo.  John  Bayer  of 
Augsburg  published  a  description  of  the  constellations, 
accompanied  by  maps,  in  which  the  stars  are  marked  by 
Greek  letters, — a  simple  idea,  which  has  been  universally 
adopted.  Lansberg,  a  Flemish  mathematician,  published 
in  1632  a  set  of  astronomical  tables,  which,  though  filled 
with  inaccuracies,  rendered  good  service  to  science  by 
apprising  Horrox  of  the  transit  of  Venus  over  the  sun's 
dbk,  which  that  young  astronomer  and  his  friend  Crabtree 
h»d  the  sotisfactiop  of  observing  on  the  24th  of  November 
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1639.  They  were  the  first  who  ever  witnessed  thai  rare 
phenomenon.  Snellius  is  celebrated  for  his  measurement 
of  tho  earth.  Gassendi,  who  had  the  merit  along  with 
Descartes  of  hastening  the  downfall  of  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy  in  France,  made  some  useful  observations, 
particularly  one  of  a  transit  of  Mercury  in  1631.  His 
works,  which  fill  six  folio  volumes,  abound  with  curious 
and  useful  researches.  Riccioli,  a  Jesuit,  born  at  Ferraro 
in  1598,  contributed  to  the  progress  of  astronomy,  not  so 
much  by  his  own  discoveries,  as  by  collecting  and  render- 
ing an  account  of  those  of  others.  He  rejected  the  bystom 
of  Copernicus,  and  was  more  zealous  in  maintaining  the 
doctrines  of  th»  church  than  in  investigating  nature  ;  but 
his  works  form  a  vast  repertory  of  useful  information. 
His  Novum  Almagestum  is  a  collection  of  the  observations, 
opinions,  and  pliysical  explanations  of  the  phenomena, 
together  with  all  the  metliods  of  computation  then  known. 
He  was  assisted  in  his  labours  by  GrimalJi,  who  discovered 
the  inflection  of  light,  and  he  gave  to  the  principal  spots  of 
the  moon  the  names  which  are  now  used  by  astronomers. 

The  most  accurate  observations  that  were  ever  made 
prior  to  the  adaptation  of  the  telescope  to  astronomical 
instruments  were  those  of  Hevelius,  a  rich  citizen  of 
Dantzic,  who  devoted  his  life  and  a  large  fortune  to  the 
service  of  astronomy.  Having  fitted  up  an  observatory, 
and  furnished  it  with  the  best  instruments  which  could  bo 
procured,  he  commenced  a  course  of  observations,  which 
he  followed  assiduously  upwards  of  forty  years.  In  hia 
Selenographia  he  has  given  an  accurate  description  of  the 
face  and  spots  of  the  moon,  accompanied  with  excellent 
delineations  of  her  appearance  in  her  different  phases  and 
librations.  The  idea  of  making  drawings  of  the  different 
phases  of  the  luoon  had  previously  occurred  to  Gassendi 
and  Peiresc,  but  they  had  not  been  aoie  to  execute  the 
project;  indeed,  the  difficulty  attending  it  was  such,  that 
it  occupied  Hevelius,  who  was  an  excellent  draughtsman, 
as  well  as  observer,  during  a  great  number  of  years. 
Hevelius  made  an  immense  number  of  researches  on  comets ; 
and  finding  that  the  observations  could  not  bo  represented 
by  rectilinear  or  circular  orbits,  he  supposed  them  to  move 
in  parabolas.  During  a  temporary  absence  from  Dantzic 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose,  in  a  great  fire  which  occurred 
in  the  city,  his  observatory,  instruments,  manuscripts,  and 
almost  the  entire  copy  of  the  second  volume  of  his 
Machtna  Coelestis,  which  contained  the  results  of  his  pro- 
tracted labours.  He  was  now  in  his  old  age,  butohis  zeal 
did  not  give  way  under  the  terrible  calamity.  He  patiently 
recommenced  all  his  calculations,  reconsti'ucted  tables  of 
the  sun,  and  prepared  for  publication  his  Firmamentum 
Sobiescianum,  or  celestial  chart,  which  did  not  appear  till 
after  his  death.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life  the  use 
of  telescopic  sights  began  to  be  generally  adopted.  Heve- 
lius, however,  resisted  the  innovation,  and  continued  to 
employ  plain  sights.  This  preference  given  to  the  ancient 
method  by  so  skilful  an  observer  induced  Dr  Halley  to 
visit  him  at  Dantzic,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining,  by  a 
comparison  of  observations  made  at  the  same  time  and 
place,  which  of  the  two  methods  gave  the  most  correct 
results.  Dr  Halley  observed  with  the  telescope,  and 
Hevelius  with  his  own  instruments ;  but  such  was  the 
dexterity  he  had  acquired^hrough  long  practice,  that  the 
difference  of  their  observations  seldom  amounted  to  more 
than  a  few  second.?,  and  in  no  case  to  so  much  as  a  minute. 
Notwithstanding  this  agreement,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
Hevelius  did  not  adopt  the  new  method  ;  for,  on  acoount 
of  the  greater  precision  given  to  instruments  by  the  use  of 
the  telescope,  his  observations,  which  were  made  without 
it,  cannot  now  be  admitted  in  the  construction  of  tables, 
and  consequently  are  for  the  most  part  useless  to  astronomy. 
Few  indjriduals  liavc  rendered  more  inlportant  serrica 
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to  science  than  Hnyghens.  His  improvement  of  the  tele- 
scope and  his  application  of  the  pendulum  to  clocks  were 
raluablo  additions  to  the  machinery  of  astronomical  inves- 
tig»tion.  By  means  of  his  telescopes  he  discovered  that 
the  extraordinary  appearance  exhibited  by  Saturn  was 
occasioned  by  a  ring  surrounding  the  body  of  the  planet, 
and  inclined  to  the  ecliptic  in  an  angle  which  he  estimated 
at  21°.  .  He  published  his  observations  of  this  planet  in  a 
work  entitled  Systema  Saturnium,  which  still  shows  some 
ttaces  of  that  species  of  reasoning  from  final  causes  which 
80  greatly  disfigures  the  writings  of  Kepler.  For  example, 
on  discovering  the  satellite,  he  conceived  that  as  the  number 
of  saiJ^ellites  now  equalled  the  number  of  planets,  it  was 
vain  to  look  for  more,  the  equality  being  necessary  to  the 
harmony  l  f  the  system.  He  lived,  however,  to  witness  the 
discovery  of  four  more  satellites  belonging  to  the  same 
planet.     (See  Huyghens.) 

The  application  of  telescopes  ana  micrometers  to  gradu- 
ated instruments  forms  an  important  epoch  in  the  history 
of  astronomy.  This  happy  improvement  was  first  brought 
into  use  by  Picard  in  1667.  Morin,  indeed,  had  applied  a 
telescope  to  the  quadrant  so  early  as  1634,  and  perceived 
the  stars  in  full  day  in  1G35.  In  1669  Picard  began  to 
observe  the  stars  on  the  meridian  in  the  day  time,  with  a 
quadrant,  to  which,  in  concert  with  Azout,  he  had  applied 
an  astronomical  telescope  having  cross  wires  in  its  foctis. 
Huyghens  invented  the  plate  micrometer  in  1650;  Malvasia 
that  with  the  fixed  wires  in  1662;  and  Azout  that  with 
Ihe  movable  wire  in  1666.  (See  Delambre,  Astronomic  du 
Moyen  Agt,  p.  618;  note  by  Bouvard.)  It  is  principally 
to  these  ingenious  inventions  and  the  fine  application  of 
the  pendulum  to  clocks  by  Huyghens  in  1 656,  that  we  must 
attribute  the  rapid  progress  since  made  in  practical  astro- 
nomy, and  the  extreme  precision  of  modern  observations. 
Picard  was  also  the  first  who  introduced  the  modern  method 
of  determining  the  right  ascensions  of  the  stars,  by  observing 
their  meridional  passages,  and  employed  fhe  pi  idulnm  for 
that  purpose.  He  likewise  introduced  the  met  lod  of  cor- 
responding altitudes,  and  is  entitled  to  be  regaided  as  the 
founder  of  modern  astronomy  in  France.  Roemer,  the 
friend  and  pupil  of  Picard,  discovered  the  progressive 
motion  of  light  in  1675,  and  measured  its  velocity  by 
means  of  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites.  He  was  the 
first  who  erected  a  transit  instrument,  which  gave  a  new 
accuracy  to  observations  of  right  ascension. 

The  Boyal  Observatory  of  Paris  was  completed  in  1670, 
and  its  direction  intrusted  to  Dominic  Cassini,  who  enriched 
astronomy  with  a  great  number  of  valuable  observations 
and  new  discoveries.  He  deterruined  the  motions  of 
Jupiter's  satellites  from  observations  of  their  eclipses,  and 
constructed  tables  of  them,  which  were  found  to  be 
remarkably  exact.  He  observed  that  the  ring  of  Saturn 
is  double,  and  discovered  four  of  the  satellites  of  that 
planet.  Ho  also  determined  the  rotation  of  Jupiter  and 
Mars,  and  made  a  number  of  observations  on  Venus  with 
the  same  view.  He  observed  the  zodiacal  light,  and  made  a 
near  approximation  to  the  parallax  of  the  sun.  We  also  owe 
to  hira  the  first  table  of  refractions  calculated  ou  correct 
principles,  and  a  complete  theory  of  the  libration  of  the  moon. 
Galileo  had  only  observed  the  Ebration  in  latitude  ;  Hevelius 
explained  the  libration  in  longitude,  by  supposing  that  the 
moon  always  presents  the  same  face  to  the  centre  of  her 
orbit,  of  which  the  earth  occupies  a  focus.  Cassini  made 
the  isiportant  remark,  that  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  moon 
is  inclined  to  the  ecliptic,  and  that  its  nodes,  coincide  with 
those  of  the  lunar  orbit,  so  that  the  poles  of  the  orbit, 
ecliptic,  and  equator  of  the  moon,  are  on  the  same  circle  of 
latitude,  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic  being  situated  between  the 
other  two.  Though  the  greater  number  of  these  discoveries 
were  only  of  secondary  importance  Cassini,  nevertheless. 


obtained  an  extraordinary  reputation.  Lalande  remarks, 
that  in  his  hand  astronomy  underwent  the  most  signal  re 
volutions,  and  that  his  name  is,  in  France,  almost  synonj 
mous  with  that  of  creator  of  the  science.  Delambre  haa 
however,  expressed  a  difi'erent  and  far  more  accurate  viey 
of  the  real  services  of  Cassini  La  the  following  terms  :— 

"  The  revolution  in  astronomy  was  brought  abont  by  Copemicoa 
by  the  laws  of  Kepler,  by  the  pendulom  of  Huyghens,  by  the  micro- 
meters of  Azont  and  Picard,  by  the  sectors  and  mural  of  Picard  and 
his  method  of  corresponding  altitudes,  by  the  transit  instruments 
of  Roemer ;  and  Cassini  appears  to  us  an  entire  stranger  to  all  thtss 
innovations.  He  followed  another  route ;  he  devoted  a  long  life  to 
painful  observations,  which  at  last  deprived  him  of  sight.  Let  us  not 
refuse  him  the  praise  whTch  he  has  so  well  merited,  bat  let  us  reaenrs 
a  place  in  our  esteem  for  labours  less  brilliant  perhaps,  bat  of 
greater  and  mors  permanent  utility,  and  which  evince  at  least  equal 
talent  and  sagacity." 

Cassini  was  assisted  in  his  observations  by  his  nephew, 
James  Philip  Maraldi,  who  determined  the  regression  of  the 
nodes,  and  the  progressive  motion  of  the  apsides  of  the 
orbit  of  Jupiter.  This  astronomer  also  conected  the  theory 
of  Mars,  and  observed  the  sun's  parallax.  He  rejected  the 
hypothesis  of  the  progressive  motion  of  light,  as  being 
insufficient  to  explain  the  inequalities  of  Jupiter's  satellites ; 
and  he  conceived  the  design  of  forming  a  new  catalogue  of 
the  stars,  which,  however,  wa."  never  executed.  He  died 
in  1729. 

There  is  no  period  in  the  has\v-.y  of  maruand  so  distin- 
guished by  great  and  important  discoveries,  or  so  remark- 
able for  the  rapid  development  of  the  human  intellect,  aa 
the  17  th  century.  We  have  already  noticed  the  invention 
of  the  pendulum,  and  its  application  to  regulate  the  motion 
of  timekeepers ;  the  invention  of  the  telescope,  bringing 
within  the  range  of  vision  the  phenomena  of  new  worlds;  of 
logarithms,  by  which  computations  are  so  much  abridged ; 
and  of  the  mechanical  contrivances  for  measuring  minute 
angles  in  the  heavens.  The  same  century  witnessed  the 
application  of  algebra  to  geometry,  the  discovery  of  the 
laws  of  the  planetary  motions,  the  infinitesimal  calculus, 
the  acceleration  of  falling  bodies,  the  sublime  theory  of 
central  forces,  and  the  great  principle  of  gravitation  which 
connects  the  celestial  orbs,  and  regulates  the  motions  which 
it  had  been  the  business  of  the  astronomer  to  observe  since 
the  earliest  ages  of  the  world.  The  service  which  the  dis- 
covery of  these  primary  laws  rendered  to  the  progress  of 
astronomy  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated,  ^lany  of  the 
inequalities  of  the  planetary  motions,  in  consequence  of 
their  minuteness  and  the  slowness  with  which  they  occur, 
could  not  have  been  detected  by  observation  ;  others  might 
perhaps  have  been  perceived,  but  we  should  still  have  been 
ignorant  whether  their  constant  accutnulation  might  not 
ultimately  change  the  state  of  the  system,  and,  by  destroy- 
ing all  confidence  in  the  tables,  demolish  the  fabric  which 
had  been  reared  at  such  a  vast  expense  of  time  and  labour. 
But  when  these  inequalities  are  detected  by  theory,  and 
separated  from  the  mean  motions  with  which  they  wero 
blended,  it  becomes  an  object  of  the  highest  interest  to 
confirm  their  existence  by  the  most  delicate  and  accurate 
observations.  Hence,  a  more-  refined  practice  has  con- 
stantly followed  every  theoretical  discovery.  Besides,  it  is 
the  perfection  of  theory,  and  not  the  mere  knowledge  of 
isolated  facts,  which  gives  astronomy  its  greatest  value  in 
the  eyes  of  the  philosopher.  Numerous  and  important  aq 
its  applications  are,  they  have  but  a  subordinate  interest, 
in  comparison  with  the  knowledge  of  those  general  laws  to 
which  every  particle  of  matter  in  the  universe  is  subject, 
and  by  the  discovery  of  which  man  has  jienetrated  so 
deeply  into  the  mysteries  of  nature. 

By  the  discovery  of  the  law  of  gravitation,  Newton  laid, 
the  foundations  of  physical  astronomy ;  and  by  the  conse-  ■ 
quences  which  be  deduced  from  that  law.  he  proceeded  far  \\\ 
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th«  erection  of  the  superstructure.  He  showed  that  the 
motions  of  all  the  bodies  of  the  planetary  system  are  regu- 
lated by  its  influence  ;  he  determined  the  figure  of  the 
earth  on  the  supposition  of  its  homogeneity  ;  he  .gave  a 
theory  of- the  tides,  discovered  the  cause  of  the  precession 
of  the  equinoxes,  and  determined  some  of  the  principal 
lunar  inequalities  and  planetary  perturbations.  Many  of 
Lis  theories  were  left  in  an  imperfect  state  ;  for  it  is  not 
in  matters  of  science  that  it  is  given  to  the  same  individual 
to  invent  and  bring  to  perfection  :  their  complete  develop- 
ment required  that  several  subsidiary  sciences  should  be 
farther  advanced ;  but  it  has  been  the  triumph  of  his 
system,  that  every  subsequent  discovery  has  only  tended  to 
strengthen  and  confirm  it. 

While  physical  astronomy  was  undergoing  a  complete 
revolution  in  the  hands  of  Newton,  the  practical  part  was  re- 
ceiving great  improvement  from  Flamsteed,  the  first  astro- 
nomer royal,  who  conducted  the  Greenwich  Observatory. 
This  celebrated  institution,  from  which  so  many  important 
discoveries  have  emanated,  was  erected  under  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  in  1675.  Flamsteed  was  appointed  to  it  in 
1676,  and  continued  with  indefatigable  zeal  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  the  office  during  the  long  period  of  33  years. 
In  the  course  of  this  time  he  made  an  immense  number  of 
excellent  observations,  the  results  of  which  are  given  in 
the  Historia  Ccelestis,  the  first  edition  of  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1 7 1 2,  at  the  expense  of  Prince  George  of  Denmark, 
the  husband  of  Queen  Anne.  The  second  appeared  in 
1723,  some  time  after  the  death  of  the  author,  in  three 
volumes  folio.  The  first  volume  contains  the  observations 
which  ho  made,  first  at  Derby,  and  afterwards  at  Greenwich, 
of  the  fixed  stars,  planets,  comets,  spots  of  the  sun,  and 
Jupiter's  satellites.  The  second  volume  contains  the  tran- 
sits of  the  planets  and  stars  over  the  meridian,  and  the 
places  of  the  planets  deduced  from  these  observations. 
The  third  contains  a  historical  notice,  in  which  he  gives 
a  description  of  the  instruments  used  by  Tycho  and  him- 
self ;  catalogues  of  fixed  stars  by  Ptolemy,  Ulugh  Begh, 
Tycho,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  Hevelius  ;  together 
with  the  British  Catalogue,  containing  the  places  of  288't 
Bt^rs.  The  labours  of  Flamsteed  were,  however,  confined 
entirely  to  the  practical  part  of  astronomy.  He  made  no 
improvements  in  theory  ;  but  he  is  entitled  to  the  merit  of 
having  been  the  first  who  brought  into  common  use  the 
method  of  simultaneously  observing  the  right  ascension  of 
the  sun  and  a  star,  a  method  by  means  of  which  the 
determination  of  the  positions  of  the  stars  is  reduced  to 
the  observation  of  meridional  transits  and  altitudes.  He 
was  likewise  the  first  who  explained  the  true  principles  of 
the  equation  of  time  ;  and  ho  improved  the  lunar  tables  by 
introducing  into  them  the  annual  equation  which  had  been 
suggested  by  Horrox. 

Flamsteed  was  succeeded  in  the  observatory  by  Halley, 
who  held  a  prominent  place  among  English  astronomers. 
From  early  youth  he  applied  himself  with  ardour  to  the 
study  of  mathematics  and  astronomy ;  and  having  pro- 
cured a  few  instruments,  he  began  to  make  observations, 
by  which  he  was  led  to  remark  the  inaccuracy  of  the  tables 
of  Jupiter  and  Saturn.  In  his  19th  year  he  published  a 
direct  and  geometrical  method  of  finding  the  eccentricities 
and  aphelia  of  the  or oits  of  the  planets ;  and  in  the  year 
following  he  undertook  a  voyage  to  St  Helena,  with  a 
view  to  form  a  catalogue  of  the  stars  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere. The  station  was  unfortunately  chosen,  for,  owing 
to  the  incessant  rains  and  foggy  atmosphere  of  that  island, 
he  was  able  to  determine  the  places  of  only  360  stars  in 
the  course  of  a  whole  year.  He  had,  however,  the  satis- 
faction of  observing  a  transit  of  Mercury  over  the  sun's 
disk,  a  phenomenon  which  suggested  to  him  the  important 
idea,  ihat  the  transits  of  the   inferior  planets  might  be 


advantageously  employed  in  determining  one  of  the  moot 
essential  elements  of  the  planetary  system,  viz.,  the  parallax 
of  the  sun,  and  consequently  the  diameters  of  the  orbits. 
The  method  has  since  been  successfully  employed  in  the 
case  of  Venus  ;  the  transits  of  Mercury,  though  much  more 
frequent,  are  not  so  well  adapted  to  the  purpose.  Th» 
other  additions  which  he  made  to  astronomical  knowledge 
are  chiefly  recorded  in  his  Synopsis  Astronomice  Cometicce, — 
a  work  abounding  in  profound  and  original  views,  and 
which,  iu  respect  of  theory,  formed  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  accession  to  the  science  that  had  been  made 
since  the  time  of  Kepler.  In  this  work  he  revived  an 
ancient  opinion,  that  the  comets  belong  to  the  solar  system, 
and  move  in  very  eccentric  orbits  round  the  sun,  returning 
after  stated  but  long  intervals.  He  also  ventured  to  pre- 
dict that  the  comet  of  1681  would  again  return  to  its 
perihelion  in  1759, — the  first  prediction  of  tbo  kind 
ever  verified.  In  1720  Halley  was  appointed  to  succeed 
Flamsteed  in  the  Royal  Observatory  ;  and  though  then  in 
the  64th  year  of  his  age,  he  undertook,  with  a  view  to 
improve  the  lunar  theorj',  to  observe  the  moon  through  a 
whole  revolution  of  her  nodes,  erroneously  supposing  that 
after  such  a  revolution  the  errors  of  the  tables  would  again 
appear  in  the  same  order.  Ho  was  the  first  who,  by  a 
comparison  of  ancient  and  modern  observations,  remarked 
the  acceleration  of  the  mean  motion  of  the  moon,  and  thus 
called  the  attention  of  mathematicians  to  an  important  and 
curious  phenomenon,  the  physical  cause  of  which  was'  at 
length  detected  by  the  powerful  analysis  of  Laplace.  Ha 
was  also  the  first  who  pointed  out  the  secular  inequalities 
of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  occasioned  by  their  mutual  pertur- 
bations,— a  theory  that  formed  the  subject  of  several  pro- 
found memoirs  of  Euler  and  Lagrange,  and  for  the  complete 
development  of  which  astronomy  is  likewise  indebted  to 
Laplace.     (See  Haixet.) 

■The  discoveries  of  Bradley,  who  succeeded  Halley  as 
astronomer  royal,  form  a  memorable  epoch  in  the  history 
of  the  science.  It  was  reserved  to  him  to  give  the  theo- 
retical explanation  of  a  singular  motion  of  the  polar  star 
which  had  been  first  observed  by  Picard,  who  had  remarked 
that  the  inequality  was  annual,  and  amounted  to  about  40 
seconds,  but  had  been  unable  to  refer  it  to  any  law.  Hooke, 
in  1674,  a  few  years  after  the  observations  of  Kcard, 
imagined  that  he  had  discovered  a  parallax  in  some  of°  the 
stirs ;  and  Flamsteed,  following  the  ideas  of  Hooke, 
explained,  by  means  of  parallax,  the  minute  changes  of 
position  which  ho  had  observed  in  Polaris  and  some  cir- 
cumpolar  stars.  Manfredi  and  Cassini  demonstrated  'the 
error  of  Flamsteed,  but  were  not  more  successful  in  their 
attempts  to  explain  the  motion  in  question.  Samuel 
Molyneux  conceived  the  idea  of  verifying  all  that  had  been 
said  respecting  the  supposed  parallaxes,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose commenced  a  series  of  observations  at  Kew,  with 
an  excellent  24feet  sector  constructed  by  Graham.  Bradley, 
who  happened  at  that  time  to  reside  at  Kew,  took  part 
in  these  observations,  the  result  of  which  was,  that  the 
remarks  of  Picard  were  confirmed  beyond  the  possibility 
of  doubt.  It  was,  however,  abundantly  evident  that  the 
npparent  motions  observed  were  not  connected  in  any 
manner  with  parallax  ;  it  therefore  became  an  object  of 
the  greatest  interest  to  determine  their  physical  cause,  and 
assign  their  law  and  period.  The  first  idea  that  occurred 
was  to  inquire  whether  they  arose  from  a  change  of  position 
in  the  earth's  axis ;  but  this  supposition  was  found  to  be 
inadequate  to  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena.  Moly- 
neux having  been  in  the  meantime  appointed  a  lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  the  observations  were  discontinued  at  Kew  ; 
they  were,  however,  shortly  after  resumed  by  Bradley  at 
Wanstead,  with  a  smaller  but  more  convenient  instrument ; 
and  after  they  had  been  "continued  several  years,  it  was 
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found  that  the  star  (y  Draconia)  on  which  they  were 
principally  made,  appeared  to  describe  annually  a  small 
ellipse,  the  transverse  axis  of  which  amounted  to  40". 
This  was  an  important  determination ;  for  the  ellipse 
afforded  the  means  of  computing  at  all  times  the  aberration 
of  any  star  whatever,  whether  in  longitude,  latitude, 
declination,  or  right  ascension.  Bradley  also  pointed  out 
the  physical  cause  of  the  aberration,  and  demonstrated  that 
it  resulted  from  the  combination  of  the  motion  of  light 
with  the  annual  motion  of  the  earth.  This  very  remark- 
able and  important  discovery  was  made  in  1728. 

Bradley,  anxious  to  verify  his  ingenious  theory,  continued 
his  observations,  and  soon  felt  the  difficulty  that  had  so 
much  embarrassed  Picard.  The  places  of  the  stars,  calcL 
lated  according  to  his  formula  for  the  aberration,  could  not 
be  reconcOed  with  the  observations.  The  errors  continued 
to  augment  during  nine  years,  after  which  they  went  on 
diminishing  during  the  nine  years  following.  This  inequa- 
lity, of  which  the  period,  like  that  of  the  nodes  of  the 
moon,  was  18  years,  was  readily  explained  by  supposing  a 
elight  oscillation  of  the  earth's  axis,  occasioned  by  the 
action  of  the  moon  on  the  protuberant  parts  surrounding 
the  equator  of  the  terrestrial  spheroid.  After  assiduously 
observing  its  effects  during  twenty  years,  Bradley  found 
that  the  phenomena  could  be  accurately  represented  by 
giving  the  oo'e  of  the  equator  -a  retrograde  motion  about  its 
mean  placs  ii  an  ellipse  whose  axes  are  IS"  and  16",  and 
completing  I's  revolution  in  the  period  of  18  years.  This 
result  was  co.ximunicated  to  the  Royal  Society  in  1748. 
To  these  two  grand  discoveries  of  Bradley,  the  aberration 
and  nutation,  modern  astronomy  is  greatly  indebted  for 
its  accuracy  \\\d  precision ;  and  as  Delambre  remarksj 
they  assure  to  ibeir  author  a  distinguished  place,  after 
Hipparchus  and  Kepler,  among  the  astronomers  of  all 
ages  and  all  cour.lries.  For  the  biography  see  Bradley, 
James. 

While  England  was  witnessing  the  brilliant  discoveries 
of  Bradley,  Fran<.-e  produced  a  number  of  excellent 
astronomers,  by  where  successful  labours  every  depart- 
ment of  the  science  was  signally  promoted.  Among 
these  Lacaille  is  disiinpuished,  both  by  his  scientific  zeal 
«jid  the  importance  .■>f  his  observations.  In  1751  he 
undertook  a  voyage  to  tL*  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  primary 
objects  of  which  were  to  Jotermine  the  sun's  parallax,  by 
means  of  observations  of  vie  parallaxes  of  Mars  and  Venus, 
while  similar  observations  were  made  in  Europe,  and  to 
form  a  catalogue  of  the  southern  circumpolar  stars.  No 
undertaking  for  the  benefit  of  science  was  ever  more 
successfully  executed.  In  the  course  of  a  single  year, 
Lacaille,  without  assistance,  ooserved  upwards  of  10,000 
stars,  situated  between  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  and  the 
pole,  and  computed  the  place*  of  1942  of  them.  The 
details  of  his  observations  n-ere  published  in  the  Ccelum 
Australe  Stelli/erum,  which  appeared  in  17G3.  During 
the  same  time  he  measured  a  degree  of  the  meridian,  and 
made  numerous  observations  of  the  moon  simultaneous 
with  those  of  Lalande  (who  observed  at  Berlin),  in  order  to 
determine  the  moon's  parallax  by  means  of  direct  observa- 
tions made  at  the  extremities  of  a  meridional  arc  of 
upwards  of  85°.  Astronomy  is  likewise  indebted  to 
Lacaille  for  a  table  of  refractions,  which  he  computed 
from  a  comparison  of  above  300  observations  made  at  the 
Capo  and  at  Paris.  In  1757  he  published  his  Astronomice 
Fundamtnta,  in  which  he  gave  rules  and  tables  for  com- 
puting the  apparent  motions  of  the  stars,  which  continued 
to  be  employed  till  Lambert  supplied  the  corrections  de- 
pending on  the  nutation,  and  Delambre  those  depending  on 
the  aberration. 

The  question  of  the  figure  of  the  earth  furnished  ample 
materials  for  the  practical  as  well  as  the  speculative  astro- 


nomer during  the  18th  century.  The  results  of  ttie  measure- 
ment of  the  meridian  by  Cassini  were  at  variance  with  the 
theories  of  Newton  and  Huyghens ;  and  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  resolved  on  making  a  decisive  experiment  by  the 
actual  measurement  of  the  lengths  of  two  degrees,  one  at 
the  equator,  and  another  in  as  high  a  latitude  as  could  be 
reached.  In  the  year  1735,  three  astronomers — Godin, 
Bouguer,  and  La  Condamine — were  commissioned  by  tba 
French  Government  to  accomplish  the  first  of  these  objects 
in  •  Peru ;  and  the  year  following,  Maupertuis,  Clairaut, 
Camus,  and  Lemonnier  went,  to  Lapland  to  execute  the 
second  under  the  polar  circle.  Notwithstanding  the  greater 
difficulties  they  had  to  contend  with,  the  first  party  were 
the  more  successful ;  but  the  result  of  both  operations 
established  the  compression  of  the  earth  at  the  polea 
Bouguer  published  the  details  of  the  Peruvian  measurement 
in  an  admirable  work  On  the  Figure  of  the  Earth,  in  which 
he  has  also  inserted  an  account  of  a  great  number  of 
experiments  made  by  him  in  the  same  country  to  determine 
the  length  of  the  seconds'  pendulum,  and  the  effects  of  tho 
attraction  of  mountains  on  the  plumb-line.  Bouguer  ia 
likewise  the  author  of  an  excellent  treatbe  on  light.  The 
details  of  the  labotirs  of  numerous  other  observers  in  the 
various  countries  of  Europe  will'  be  found  under  their 
respective  names.  Here  it  is  sufficient  to  indicate  -briefly 
the  share  each  had  in  the  development  of  the  science. 

Delisle  formed  a  school  of  astronomy  in  Eussia,  ana 
left  a  method  of  computing  the  heliocentric  places  of  the 
sun's  spots  and  of  Mercury  and  Venus  in  their  transits 
over  the  sun's  disk,  and  likewise  of  determining,  by  means 
of  the  stereographic  projection,  the  directions  of  their  paths 
when  they  enter  and  leave  the  disk.  Wargentin,  secretary 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Stockholm,  devoted  him- 
self specially  to  the  correction  of  the  tables  of  the 
satellites  of  Jupiter.  The  theory  of  the  satellites  was  not 
then  far  advanced  ;  but  when  theory  failed  him,  he  profited 
by  the  remarks  of  others  and  by  his  own  reflections,  and 
endeavoured  by  repeated  trials  to  find  empirical  equations 
capable  of  recoirciling  the  tables  with  the  best  observations. 
By  confining  himse'if  almost  exclusively  to  this  subject  he 
acquired  a  high  reputation,  and  was  ranked  among  the  first 
astronomers  of  an  epoch  which  abounds  in  great  namea 
His  tables  of  the  satellites  have,  on  account  of  their  superior 
accuracy,  been  employed  in  determining  the  masses  and 
other  elements,  which  serve  as  the  basis  of  the  analytical 
theories. 

Maskelyne,  the  second  English  astronomer  royal  after 
Bradley,  was  appointed,  in  1761,  to  observe  the  transit 
of  Venus  at  the  island  of  St  Helena,  and  endeavour 
to  verify  the  existence  of  a  small  parallax  of  the  star 
Sirius,  which  seemed  to  be  indicated  by  the  observations 
of  Lacaille  at  the  Cape.  Unfortunately,  tho  state  of  the 
weather  prevented  him  from  observing  the  transit ;  and 
his  observations  on  Sirius  were  abandoned  in  consequence 
of  the  discovery  of  a  defect  in  tho  zenith  sector  which  ht 
had  carried  out  with  him  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
observations  in  question.  The  main  objects  of  his  voyage 
were  thus  frustrated  ;  but  some  indirect  advantages,  notably 
the  improvement  of  the  sector  by  Ramsden,  resulted  from 
it,  which  compensated  in  some  measure  for  the  disappoint- 
ment. At  St  Helena  he  made  several  interesting  observa- 
tions of  the  tides,  the  variation  of  tho  compass,  the  moon's 
horary  parallaxes,  ic.  In  going  out  and  returning  home 
he  paid  particular  attention  to  the  different  methods  of 
finding  the  longitude  at  sea,  and  practised  that  which 
depends  on  observations  of  the  lunar  distances  from  known 
stars,  taken  with  Hadle/s  sextant,  or  some  other  reflecting 
instrument.  In  the  year  1765  he  was  appointed  astro- 
nomer royal,  and  soon  after  recommended  to  the  Board  of 
Longitude  the  general  adoption  in  the  navy  of  the  lunar 
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method  of  finding  tho  longitude,  and  proposed  that  tables 
for  facilitating  that  method  should  ba  calculated  and 
published  in  the  Nautical  Almanac.  This  recommendation 
was  adopted,  and  the  Nautical  Almanac  continued  to  be 
published  under  his  superintendence  during  forty-eight 
Buccessiva  years. 

Sir  William  Herschel,  born  in  flanover  in  1738,  has 
rendered  his  name  immortal  by  the  discovery  of  a  new 
planet  beyond  the  orbit  of  Saturn,  and  thereby  doubling 
the  ancient  boundaries  of  the  solar  system.  Having  settled 
in  England  at  Bath,  he  began  to  devote  his  leisure  to  the 
construction  of  telescopes  and  the  polishing  of  reflecting 
nirrors.  Endowed  with  equal  skill  and  patience,  he  soon 
abtained  instruments  superior  to  any  that  had  been  known 
before,  by  means  of  which- he  was  led  to  tho  most  brilliant 
discoveries  that  have  been  made  in  the  heavens  since  the 
time  of  Galileo.  Being  employed  in  making  a  review  of 
tho  sky  with  a  powerful  telescope,  ho  perceived,  on  the 
13th  of  March  1781,  ne.ir  tho  feet  of  Gemini,  a  star  of  the 
fifth  magnitude,  having  a  disk  perfectly  well  defined,  and 
differing  in  appearance  from  other  stars  which  afforded 
tho  same  quantity  of  light.  On  observing  it  with  a 
telescope  whoso  magnifying  power  was  932,  he  perceived 
its  diameter  was  enlarged  while  that  of  the  stars  underwent 
no  change.  These  circumstances  were  sufficient  to  draw 
his  attention  to  the  star,  and  nothing  more  was  requisite  to 
enable  hira  speedily  to  discover  that  it  had  a  slow  motion. 
He  at  first  supposed  it  was  a  comet,  and  acquainted  Dr 
Maskelyne  with  the  discovery.  Tho  circumstance  was 
soon  made  known  at  Paris  ;  and  it  was  gradually  perceived, 
that  as  the  distance  of  the  star  did  not  sensibly  vary,  it 
was  necessary  to  regard  it  as  a  seventh  planet.  Herschel, 
in  honour  of  his  patron  George  III.,  gave  it  tho  name  of 
the  Georgium  Sidus ;  but  the  mythological  appellation  of 
Uranus  has  prevailed.  On  the  11th  of  January  1787  he 
discovered  two  satellites  revolving  round  the  new  planet, 
and  subsequently  found  that  it  was  accompanied  by  four 
others.-  It  was  soon  noticed  that  Uranus  had  been  observed 
by  Flamsteed,  Mayer,  and  I.emonnier,  who  had  each 
supposed  it  to  be  one  of  tho  fixed  stars.  TBeir  observa- 
tions enabled  Delambro  to  correct  the  elements  of  the 
orbit,  and  calculate  tables  of  its  motion.  By  means  of  his 
powerful  telescopes  Herschel  determined  the  figure  and 
rotation  of  Saturn,  discovered  the  parallel  belts  on  his 
surface,  and  perceived  that  the  ring  is  double.  In  1789 
he  discovered  two  new  satellites  belon^ng  to  this  planet, 
revolving  near  the  ring.  From  some  appearances  in- 
dicated by  the  fixed  stars,  Herschel  was  led  to  conclude 
that  the  whole  solar  system  is  in  motion  about  some  distant 
centre,  and  that  its  direction  is  at  present  towards  the 
constellation  Hercules, — a  conclusion  which  recent  investi- 
gations have  verified.  His  observations  on  nebulas  and 
double  stars  opened  up  a  new  field  of  research,  bound- 
less in  extent,  and  interesting  by  reason  of  the  variety  of 
tho  objects  it  presents  to  tho  attention  of  the  observer. 
The  extraordinary  activity  with  which  he  pursued  his 
favourite  occupations  is  attested  by  67  memoirs  communi- 
cated by  him  from  time  to  time  to  the  Royal  Society. 

Few  individuals  have  contributed  so  much  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  modern  astronomy  as  Delambre,  for  many  years 
perpetual  secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  Associated 
with  Mechain,  he  was  employed  during  the  troubles  of  the 
French  Revolution  in  measuiing  the  meridian  from  Dunkirk 
*o  Barcelona, — a  labour  which  was  prosecuted  with  admir- 
aole  zeal  in  the  face  of  innumerable  difficulties,  and  even 
"i'lngurs  of  the  most  formidable  kind.  By  an  immense 
aumber  of  excellent  observations  he  determined  the  con- 
♦tanta  which  enter  into  the  formula  deduced  from  theory 
x>j  the  profound  researches  ot  Lagrange  and  Laplace,  and 
also  formed  a  set  of  tables  much  more  exact  than  any  that 


had  appeared  before  them.  His  Astronomie  Thioriqut  tt 
Pratique,  in  three  quarto  volumes,  contains  the  best  rule* 
and  methods  which  have  yet  been  devised  for  the  guidance 
of  the  practical  astronomer;  and  his  Ilistoire,  in  six  large 
quarto  volumes,  gives  an  account  of  every  successive 
improvement  which  has  been  made  in  the  science,  and  a 
full  abstract  of  every  work  of  celebrity  which  has  been 
written  respecting  it,  from  the  first  rude  observations  of 
the  Greeks  to  the  end  of  tho  last  century.  It  is  invaluable 
to  the  historian,  and  will  always  attest  the  profound 
learning  and  laborious  research  of  its  author. 

The  observatory  which  was  established  at  Palermo  about' 
the  year  1790,  under  the  active  superintendence  of  Piazzi, 
holds  a  distinguished  rank  among  the  similar  institutions 
of  Europe.  Piazzi,  born  in  17  40,  took  the  habit  of  th» 
religious  order  of  the  Theatins  at  Milan,  and  finished  his 
noviciate  in  the  convent  of  St  Anthony.  Among  his  pre- 
ceptors he  had  tho  advantage,  of  counting  Tiraboschi, 
Beccaria,  Le  Soeur,  and  Jacquier ;  and  from  these  illus- 
trious masters  he  speedily  acquired  a  taste  for  mathematics 
and  astronomy.  After  holding  several  professorships  in 
tho  colleges  of  the  Jesuits  at  Rome  and  Ravenna,  he  v.-as 
appointed,  in  1780,  professor  of  the  higher  mathematics 
in  the  Academy  of  Palermo.  A  few  years  after  his 
appointment  ho  obtained  from  the  prince  of  Caramauico, 
viceroy  of  the  island,  permission  to  found  an  observatory, 
and,  undertook  a  voyagc'to  Franco  and  England  in  order 
to  provide  the  instruments  necessary  for  the  new  estab- 
lishment. Having  procured  a  vertical  circle,  a  transit,  and 
some  other  instruments  from  Ramsden,  he  returned  to 
Palermo  and  commenced  his  observations.  His  first  care 
was  to  prepare  a  new  catalogue  of  stars,  the  exact  positions 
of  which  ho  justly  considered  as  the  basis  of  all  true 
astronomy.  In  prosecuting  this  object  he  did  not  content 
himself  with  a  single  observation,  but  before  he  fixed  the 
position  of  any  star,  observed  it  several  times  successively  ; 
and,  by  this  laborious  but  accurate  method,  he  constructed 
his  first  great  catalogue  of  6748  stars,  which  was  crowned 
by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  France,  and  received  with 
admiration  by  the  astronomers  of  all  countries.  His  con- 
st^int  practice  of  repeating  his  observations  led  to  another 
brilliant  result,  tho  discovery  of  an  eighth  planet  On  the 
1st  of  January  1801,  Piazzi,  searching  for  tho  star  87  of 
the  catalogue  of  Mayer,  cursorily  observed  a  small  star  of 
the  eighth  magnitude  between  Aries  and  Taurus.  On 
the  following  day  he  remarked  that  the  star  had  changed 
its  position,  and  accordingly  supposed  it  to  be  a  comet. 
He  communicated  his  observations  to  Oriani,  who,  seeing 
that  this  luminous  point  had  no  nebulosity  like  the  comets, 
and  that  it  had  been  stationary  and  retrograded  within 
comparatively  small  limits  like  tho  planets,  computed  its 
•elements  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  circular  orbit.  He  found 
that  this  hj-pothesis  agreed  with  tho  observations,  ajid  other 
astronomers  soon  confirmed  its  accuracy.  He  gave  the 
planet  the  name  of  Ceres  Ferdinandta,  in  honour  of  Ferdi- 
nand, king  of  Naples,  in  whose  dominions  he  had  made  tho 
discovery,  and  who  proposed  to  commemorate  the  event  by, 
a  gold  medal,  struck  with  the  effigy  of  the  astronomer;  but 
Piazzi,  preferring  the  interests  of  science  to  vain  honours 
which  could  add  nothing  to  his  glory,  requested  that  the 
money  destined  for  this  purpose  should  be  employed  in  the 
purchase  of  an  equatorial,  which  was  still  wanting  to  his 
observatory.  In  1814  he  published  a  new  catalogue,' 
extended  to  7646  stars, — a  splendid  monument  of  inde- 
fatigable zeal  and  activity.  He  made  an  uninterrupted 
series  of  solstitial  observations  from  1791  to  1816,  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  whichf 
compared  with  those  of  Bradley,  ilayer,  and  Lacaille,  in 
1750,  give  a  diminution  of  44'  in  a  year. 

We   will  conclude  this  part  of  the  article  by  briefly 
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adverting  to  the  researches  of  some  illustrious  mathemati- 
cians who  have  developed  the  theory  of  Newton,  and  by 
wliose  investigations  physical  astronomy  has  been  raised  to 
ltd  present  position.  Although  the  law  of  gravitation,  as 
l)roposed  by  Newton,  had  from  the  first  been  admitted  by 
all  the  most  eminent  astronomers  of  Britain,  it  was  for  a 
long  time  either  opposed  or  neglected  on  the  Continent. 
In  fact,  great  improvements  were  required  both  in  analysis 
and  mechanics  before  it  admitted  of  other  applications 
than  had  been  made  by  its  great  author,  or  could  be 
regarded  as  anything  more  than  a  plausible  hypothesis. 
Nevrton  demonstrated  that  if  two  bodies  only  were  pro- 
jected in  space,  mutually  attracting  each  other  with  forces 
proportional  directly  to  their  masses  and  inversely  to  the 
squares  of  their  distance,  they  would  each  accurately 
describe  an  ellipse  round  the  common  centre  of  gravity ; 
and  the  spaces  described  by  the  straight  line  joining  that 
centre  and  the  mo\'ing  body  would  be  proportional  to  the 
time  of  description,  according  to  the  second  law  of  Kepler. 
But  when  it  is  attempted  to  apply  Newton's  law  to  the 
case  of  the  solar  system,  great  difficulties  immedialely  pre- 
sent themselves.  Any  one  planet  in  the  system  is  not  only 
iinracted  by  the  sun,  but  also,  though  in  a  much  smaller 
degree-,  by  all  the  other  planets,  in  consequence  of  which 
it  is  compelled  to  deviate  from  the  elliptic  path  which  it 
would  pursue  in  virtue  of  the  sun's  attraction  alone.  Now, 
the  calculation  of  the  effects  of  this  disturbing  force  was 
the  problem  which  geometers  had  to  resolve.  In  its  most 
general  form  it  greatly  transcends  the  power  of  analysis  ; 
but  there  are  particular  cases  of  it  (and  those,  too,  the 
cases  presented  by  nature),  in  which,  by  reason  of  certain 
limitations  in  the  conditions,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  an 
approximate  solution  to  any  required  degree  of  exactness. 
For  example,  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  Earth  form  in  a  manner 
a  system  by  themselves,  which  is  very  slightly  affected  by 
the  aggregate  attractions  of  the  other  planets.  In  the 
same  way  the  Sun,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn,  form  another 
system,  in  which  the  motions  are  very  Uttle  influenced  by 
the  action  of  any  other  body.  In  these  two  cases,  then, 
the  number  of  bodies  to  be  taken  into  consideration  is  only 
three  ;  ai.d  in  this  restricted  form,  the  problem,  celebrated 
in  the  history  of  analysis  under  the  denomination  of  "  the 
Problem  of  Three  Bodies,"  is  susceptible  of  being  treated 
mathematically.  With  the  hopa  of  improving  the  lunar 
tables,  and  of  completing  the  investigations  which  Newton 
had  commenced  in  the  Principia,  three  distinguished 
geometers — Clairaut,  D'Alembert,  and  Euler — about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  undertook,  simultaneously,  and 
vithout  the  knowledge  of  each  other,  the  investigation  of 
the  problem  of  three  bodies,  and  commenced  that  series 
of  brilliant  discoveries  which  our  own  times  have  seen 
completed. 

Clairaut's  solution  of  the  problem  of  three  bodies  was 
presented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1747,  and  was 
applied  to  the  case  of  the  moon.  From  this  solution  he 
deduced  with  great  facility,  not  only  the  inequality  of  the 
variation,  which  Newton  had  obtained  by  the  application 
of  a  more  complicated  though  very  ingenious  method,  but 
also  the  evection,  the  annual  equation,  and  many  other  in- 
equalities which  Newton  had  not  succeeded  in  connecting 
■with  his  theory.  It  happened,  however,  curiously  enough, 
that  in  the  calculation  of  one  effect  of  the  disturbing  force, 
namely,  the  progression  of  the  moon's  apogee,  Clairaut  was 
led  into  an  error  which  produced  a  result  that  threatened 
to  overturn  the  system  of  gravitation.  The  error  consisted 
in  the  omission  of  some  of  the  terms  of  the  series  express- 
ing the  quantity  in  question,  which  he  wrongly  supposed 
to  have  only  an  insensible  value ;  and  by  reason  of  this 
omission,  his  first  approximation  gave  only  half  of  the 
observed  progressive  motion  of  the  apogee.     As  this  result 


was  confirmed  by  D'Alembert  and  Euler,  who  had  both 
fallen  into  the  same  error,  it  seemed  to  follow,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  either  that  the  phenomenon  depended  on 
some  other  cause  than  the  disturbing  force  of  the  snn,  or 
that  the  law  of  gravitation  was  not  exactly  proportional  to 
the  inverse  square  of  the  distance.  The  triumph  which  this 
result  gave  to  the  Cartesians  was  not  of  long  duration. 
Clairaut  soon  perceived  the  cause  of  his  error ;  and  by 
repeating  the  process,  and  carrying  the  approximations 
farther,  he  found  the  computed  to  agree  exactly  with  the 
observed  progression, — a  result  which  had  the  effect  of 
dissipating  for  ever  aU  doubt  respecting  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion. The  researches  of  Clairaut  were  followed  by  a  set  of 
lunar  tables,  much  more  correct  than  any  which  had  been 
previously  computed. 

TTie  return  of  the  comet  of  1682,  which  Halley  had 
predicted  for  the  end  of  1758  or  beginning  of  175D, 
afforded  an  excellent  opportunity  for  putting  to  the  test 
both  the  theory  of  gravitation  and  the  power  of  the  new 
calculus.  Clairaut  appUed  his  solution  of  the  problem 
of  three  bodies  to  the  perturbations  which  this  comet 
sustained  from  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  and,  after  calculations 
of  enormous  labour,  announced  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
in  November  1758,  that  the  comet  would  return  in  tTie 
bcgiiming  of  the  following  year,  and  pass  through  its  peri- 
helion about  the  15th  of  April  It  returned  according 
to  the  prediction,  but  passed  its  perihelion  on  the  13th  of 
March.  The  correction  of  an  error  of  computation  reduced- 
the  difference  to  nineteen  days ;  and  if  Clairaut  had  been 
aware  of  the  existence  of  the  planet  Uranus,  he  might  have 
come  still  nearer  the  truth. 

Besides  these  important  researches  on  the  system  of  the 
universe,  Clairaut  composed  an  admirable  little  treatise  on 
the  figure  of  the  earth,  in  which  he  gave  the  differential 
equations,  till  then  unknown,  of  the  cquUibriimi  of  fluids, 
whether  homogeneous  or  heterogeneous,  supposing  an 
attractive  force,  following  any  law  whatever,  to  exist  among 
the  molecules.  He  applied  these  equations  to  the  earth  ; 
demonstrated  that  the  elliptic  figure  satisfies  the  conditions 
of  equilibrium  ;  and  assigned  the  eUipticity  of  the  different 
strata  of  which  the  earth  may  be  supposed  to  be  formed,  to- 
gether with  the  law  of  gravitation  at  the  exterior  surface.  He 
likewise  discovered  the  important  theorem  which  establishes 
a  relation  between  the  oblateness  of  the  terrestrial  spheftid 
and  the  increase  of  gravitation  towards  the  poles,  on  every 
supposition  which  can  be  imagined  relative  to  the  interior 
construction  of  the  earth.  By  means  of  this  theorem  the 
ellipticity  of  the  spheroid  is  deduced  from  observations  of 
the  lengths  of  the  seconds  pendulum  at  different  points  of 
the  earth's  surface. 

D'Alembert,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  presented  a  D'Aiem 
solution  of  the  problem  of  three  bodies  to  the  Academy  '**''' 
of  Sciences  at  the  same  time  as  Clairaut.  In  the  year 
1749  he  published  his  treatise  on  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes, —  a  work  remarkable  in  the  history  of  analysis 
and  mechanics.  By  means  of  his  newly  invented  "Calculus 
of  Partial  Differences,"  and  the  discovery  of  a  fertile  prin- 
ciple in  dynamics,  he  determined  from  theory  the  rate  of  the 
precession,  rather  more  than  50"  in  a  year.  He  also  deter- 
mined the  nutation  of  the  earth's  axis,  which  had  been 
discovered  by  Bradley,  and  assigned  the  ratio  of  the  axes 
of  the  small  ellipse  which  the  true  pole  of  the  earth  de- 
scribes around  its  mean  place  in  the  same  time  in  which 
the  nodes  of  the  lunar  orbit  complete  a  revolution.  The 
solution  of  this  problem  led  to  the  determination  of  the 
ratio  of  the  attractive  forces  of  the  sun  and  moon,  which 
D'Alembert  found  to  be  that  of  seven  to  three  very  nearly  ; 
whence  he  inferred  that  the  mass  of  the  earth  is  70  times 
greater  than  that  of  the  moon.  He  proved  likewise  that 
the  precession  and  nutation  are  the  same  in  every   hypo 
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thesis  concerning  the  interior  constitution  of  the  earth. 
In  1754  he  published  the  firtt  two  volumes  of  his  Re- 
learcktt  on  the  System  of  t/ie  World.  In  this  work  he 
applied  the  formulae  by  which  he  had  calculated  the 
motions  of  the  moon  to  the  motions  of  the  planets  disturbed 
by  their  mutual  attraction,  and  pointed  out  the  simplest 
method  of  determining  the  perturbations  of  the  motions  of 
a  planet  occasioned  by  the  action  of  its  own  satellites. 
D'Alembert  also  treated  the  subject  of  the  figure  of  the 
earth  in  a  much  more  general  manner  than  had  been  done 
by  Clairaut,  who  had  confined  his  investigations  to  the 
case  of  a  spheroid  of  revolution.  He  determined  the 
attraction  of  a  spheroid  of  small  eccentricity,  whose  surface 
can  be  represented  by  an  algebraic  equation  of  any  order 
whatever,  even  supposing  the  SDheroid  to  bo  composed  of 
itrata  of  different  densities 

The  first  memoir  of  Euler  on  the  planetary  perturbations 
was  transmitted  to  the  secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
in  July  1747,  some  months  before  Clairaut  and  D'AIem- 
bert  had  communicated  their  solutions  of  the  problem  of 
three  bodies,  and  it  carried  off  the  prize  which  the  academy 
had  offered  for  the  analytical  theory  of  the  motions  of 
Jupiter  and  Saturn.  In  this  memoir  Euler  gave  the  differ- 
ential equations  of  the  elements  of  the  disturbed  planet, 
but  withheld  the  analysis  by  wliich  he  had  been  con- 
ducted to  them.  This  analysis,  however,  he  subsequently 
e.tpanded  in  two  memoirs,  the  first  of  which  appeared  in 
the  Berlin  Memoirs  in  1749,  and  the  second  in  those  of  St 
Petersburg  in  1750.  Of  these  supplementary  memoirs  the 
first  is  remarkable  on  several  accounts.  It  contains  the 
first  example  of  a  method  which  has  been  fruitful  of 
important  consequences — namely,  that  of  the  variation  of 
the  arbitrary  constants  in  differential  equations,  and  the 
development  of  the  radical  quantity  which  expresses  the 
distance  between  two  planets  in  a  series  of  angles,  multi- 
ples of  the  elongations.  The  Expressions  which  he  gave 
for  the  several  terms  of  this  series  were  simple  and  elegant ; 
and  he  demonstrated  a  curio'is  relation  subsisting  among 
any  three  consecutive  terms,  by  means  of  which  all  the 
terms  of  the  series  may  be  calculated  from  the  first  two. 
He  was  thus  enabled  to  develop  the  perturbing  forces  in 
terms  of  the  sines  and  cosines  of  angles  increasing  with  the 
time,  and  thereby  to  surmount  a  very  great  analytical 
difficulty.  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  great  merit  of 
Euler's  memoir,  several  of  the  formulae  expressing  the 
secular  and  periodic  inequalities  were  found  to  be  inac- 
curate ;  and  in  order  to  procure  a  correction  of  these 
errors,  and  give  greater  perfection  to  so  important  a  theory, 
the  academy  again  proposed  the  same  subject  for  the  prize 
of  1752.  This  prize  was  also  carried  off  by  Euler.  In 
the  memoir  which  he  presented  on  this  occasion,  he  con- 
sidered simultaneously  the  motions  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn, 
and  determined,  in  the  first  instance,  the  amount  of  their 
various  inequalities,  independently  of  the  consideration  of 
the  eccentricities  of  their  orbits.  Pushing  the  approxima- 
tions farther,  and  having  regard  to  the  inequalities  depend- 
ing on  the  eccentricities,  he  arrived  at  a  most  important 
result  relative  to  the  periodic  nature  of  the  inequalities 
occasioned  by  the  mutual  perturbations  of  the  planets ; 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  subsequent  discovery  by 
Lagrange  and  Laplace  o!  the  permanent  stability  of  the 
planetary  system.  He  demonstrated  that  the  eccentricities 
and  places  of  the  apheUaof  Jupiter  and  Saturn  are  subject 
to  constant  variation,  which  is  confined,  however,  within 
certain  fixed  limits ;  and  he  computed  that  the  elements 
of  the  orbits  of  the  two  planets  recover  their  original 
values  after  a  lapse  of  about  30,000  years.  In  the  year 
1756  the  Academy  of  Sciences  crowned  a  third  memoir  of 
Euler  on  the  same  subject  as  the  two  former,  namely,  the 
inequalities  of  the  motions  of  the  planets  produced  by  their 
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reciprocal  attractions.  This  memoir  analytically  considered 
is  also  of  great  value.  The  method  which  ho  followed  and 
illustrated  has  since  been  generally  adopted  in  researches 
of  the  same  nature,  and  consists  in  regarding  as  variable, 
in  consequence  of  the  disturbing  forces,  the  six  elements  of 
the  elliptic  motion,  viz., — 1st,  the  major  axis  of  the  orbit, 
which,  by  the  law  of  Kepler,  gives  the  ratio  of  the  differen- 
tial of  the  mean  longitude  to  the  element  of  the  time ;  2d, 
the  epoch  of  this  longitude;  3d,  the  eccentricity  of  the 
orbit ;  ith,  the  motion  of  the  aphelion ;  5th,  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  orbit  to  a  given  fixed  plane ;  and,  Gth,  the 
longitude  of  the  node.  By  considering  separately  the 
variations  introduced  into  each  of  these  elements  by  the 
disturbing  forces,  Euler  obtained  some  important  results  ; 
but  even  in  this  memoir  his  theory  was  not  rendered  com- 
plete. He  did  not  consider  the  variation  of  the  epoch  ; 
and  the  expression  which  he  gave  for  the  motion  of  the 
aphelion  did  not  include  that  part  of  it  which  depends  on 
the  ratio  of  the  eccentricities  of  the  orbits  of  the  disturbed 
and  disturbing  plane*..  Besides,  the  third  memoir,  like 
the  two  former,  contained  several  errors  of  computation, 
which,  by  leading  to  results  known  to  be  wrong,  probably 
prevented  the  author  himself  from  being  aware  of  the  full 
value  of  the  ingenious  methods  of  procedure  which  he  had 
described.  Euler  concluded  this  Important  memoir  by  mak- 
ing an  extended  application  of  his  formulae  to  the  orbit  of 
the  earth  as  disturbed  by  the  action  of  the  planets.  From 
some  probable  suppositions,  first  employed  by  Newton, 
■relative  to  the  ratios  of  the  masses  of  the  planets  to  that 
of  the  sun,  he  determined  the  variation  of  the  obliquity  of 
the  ecliptic  at  48"  in  a  century, — a  result  which  agrees  well 
with  observation.  By  this  determination  the  secular 
variation  of  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  which  had  been 
regarded  by  Lahire,  Lemonnier,  D'Alembert,  and  other 
eminent  astronomers  as  uncertain,  was  placed  beyond 
doubt.  The  three  memoirs  which  we  have  mentioned  con- 
tain the  principal  part  of  Euler's  labours  on  the  perturba- 
tions ;  but  physical  astronomy  is  indebted  to  him  for  many 
other  lesearches.  He  gave  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  the 
precession  of  the  equinoxes,  and  made  several  important 
steps  in  the  lunar  theory,  with  which  he  seems  to  have 
occupied  himself  before  he  undertook  the  investigation  of 
the  planetary  perturbations.  In  the  year  1772,  when 
entirely  blind,  he  directed  his  son,  Albert  Euler,  and  two 
illustrious  pupils,  Krafft  and  Lexell,  in  the  composition 
of  a  work  of  enormous  labour  on  the  same  subject,  which 
was  undertaken  with  a  view  to  discover  the  cause  of  the 
moon's  acceleration.  This  work  was  concluded  with  a  set 
of  lunar  tables  deduced  entirely  from  theory ;  but  they 
were  found  to  be  far  inferior  to  those  of  Mayer,  and  in 
some  respects  hardly  equal  to  those  of  Clairaut. 

The  first  theory  of  Euler  formed  the  basis  of  the  excel- 
lent lunar  tables  which  were  calculated  by  Tobias  Mayer, 
and  first  published  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
Gbttingen  in  1753.  Mayer  was  a  skilful  astronomer,  and 
determined  the  co-efficients  of  the  arguments  of  the 
different  lunar  inequalities  from  his  own  observations.  He 
continued  to  correct  and  improve  his  tables  till  the  time  of 
his  death,  which  happened  in  1762,  when  a  copy  of  them, 
containing  his  last  cortrections,  was  presented  by  his  widow 
to  the  Board  of  Longitude  in  London.  They  were  printed 
along  with  the  author's  lunar  theory  in  1765.  Subse- 
quently, the  Board  of  Longitude  directed  Mason,  who  had 
been  assistant  to  Bradley,  to  revise  them,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Dr  Maskelyne.  Mason  compared  them  with 
about  1200  of  Bradley's  observations,  corrected  the  co- 
efficients of  Mayer,  and  introduced  some  new  equations 
which  had  been  indicated  by  that  astronomer,  but  which 
he  had  considered  as  too  iincertain,  or  of  too  small  a 
value,  to  render  it  necessary  to  load  his  tables  rrith  them. 
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Mayer's  tables,  thus  corrected,  were  published  in' 1784, 
and  for  a  long  time  continued  to  be  the  most  accurate  that 
had  appeared.  , 

The  solution  of  tho  problem  of  three  bodies  by  Clairaut, 
D'Alembert,  and  Euler,  gave  rise  to  many  other  import- 
ant works  relative  to  the  theory  of  the  moon,  into  the 
merits  of  which,  however,  our  limits  will  not  permit  us 
to  enter.  Thomas  Simpson,  Walmesley,  Frisi,  Lambert, 
Schulze,  and  Matthew  Stewart  treated  the  subject  with 
more  or  less  success ;  but  the  complete  explication  of  the 
theory  of  the  lunar  and  planetary  perturbations  was  re- 
served for  t\*o  mathematicians,  whose  discoveries  perfected 
the  theory  of  gravitation,  and  explained  the  last  inequalities 
which  remained  to  be  accounted  for  in  the  celestial 
motions, — Lagrange  and  Laplace. 

In  the  year  1764,  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris, 
which  had  so  successfully  promoted  the  great  efforts  that 
had  already  been  made  to  perfect  the  theory  of  attraction, 
proposed  for  the  subject  of  a  prize  the  theory  of  the  libration 
Lagranee.  of  the  moon.  Lagrange  had  the  honour  of  carrying  off 
the  prize ;  but  although  he  treated  the  subject  in  a  manner 
altogether  new,  and  with  extraordinary  analytical  skill,  he 
did  not  on  this  occasion  arrive  at  a  complete  solution  of 
the  problem.  Li  1766  he  obtained  another  prize  for  a 
theory  of  Jupiter's  satellites.  In  the  admirable  memoir 
which  Lagrange  presented  to  the  academy  on  this  subject, 
he  included  in  the  differential  equations  of  the  disturbed 
motion  of  a  satellite  the  attracting  force  of  the  sun,  as 
well  as  of  all  the  other  satellites,  and  thus,  in  fact,  had  to 
consider  a  problem  of  six  bodies.  His  analysis  of  this 
problem  is  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  it  contained  the  first 
general  method  which  was  given  for  determining  the 
variations  which',  tho  mutual  attractions  of  the  satellitea 
produce  in  the  forms  and  positions  of  their  orbits,  and 
pointed  out  the  plan  which  has  since  been  so  successfully 
followed  in  the  treatment  of  similar  questions. 

Of  all  the  grand  discoveries  by  which  the  name  of 
Lagrange  has  been  immortalised,  the  most  remarkable  is 
that  of  the  invariability  of  the  mean  distances  of  the 
planets  from  the  sun.  Vfe  have  already  mentioned  that 
Euler  had  perceived  that  the  inequalities  of  Jupiter  and 
Saturn,  in  consequence  of  their  mutual  actions,  are  ulti- 
mately compensated,  though  after  a  very  long  period.  In 
prosecuting  this  subject,  which  Euler  had  left  imperfect, 
Laplace  had  discovered  that,  on  neglecting  the  fourth 
powers  in  the  expressions  of  the  eccentricities  and  inclina- 
tions of  the  orbits  and  the  squares  of  the  disturbing 
masses,  the  mean  motions  of  the  plan<5ts  and  their  mean 
distances  from  the  sun  are  invariable.  In  a  short  memoir 
of  14  pages,  which  appeared  among  those  of  the  Berlin 
Academy  for  1776,  Lagrange  demonstrated  generally,  and 
by  a  very  simple  and  luminous  analysis,  that  whatever 
powers  of  the  eccentricities  and  inclinations  are  included 
in  the  calculation  of  the  perturbations,  no  secular  inequa- 
lity, or  term  proportional  to  the  time,  can  possibly  enter 
into  the  expression  of  the  greater  axis  of  the  orbit,  or, 
consequently,  into  the  mean  motion  connected  with  it  by 
the  third  Irw  of  Kepler.  From  this  conclusion,  which  is 
a  necessary  consequence  of  the  pecvdiar  conditions  of  the 
planetary  system,  it  results  that  all  the  changes  to  which 
the  orbits  of  the  planets  are  subject  in  consequence  of  their 
reciprocal  gravitation,  are  periodic,  and  that  the  system 
contains  within  itself  no  principle  of  destruction,  but  is 
calculated  to  endure  for  ever. 

In  1780  Lagrange  undertook  a  second  time  the  subject 
of  the  moon's  libration  ;  and  it  is  to  the  memoir  which  he 
now  presented  to  the  Berlin  Academy  that  we  must  look 
for  the  complete  and  rigorous  solution  of  this  difficult 
problem,  which  had  not  been  resolved  be/ore  in  a  satis- 
factory  manner,    cither    on    the   footir,(j   ff    analysis   or 


observation.  In  the  same  year  he  obtained  the  prize  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  on  the  subject  of  the  perturba 
tions  of  comets.  In  1781  he  published,  in  the  BerLiQ 
Memoirs,  the  first  of  a  series  of  five  papers  ou  the  secnlai 
and  periodic  inequalities  of  the  planets,  which  togethei 
formed  by  far  the  most  important  work  that  had  yet 
appeared  on  physical  astronomy  since  the  publication  of 
the  Principia.  This  series  did  not,  properly  speaking, 
contain  any  new  discovery,  but  it  embodied  and  brought 
into  one  view  all  the  results  and  peculiar  analytical  methods 
which  had  appeared  in  his  former  memoirs,  and  contained 
the  germs  of  all  the  happy  ideas  which  he  afterwards 
developed  in  the  3/ecanique  Analytique. 

On  account  of  the  brilliant  discoveries  and  important 
labours  which  we  have  thus  briefly  noticed,  Lagrange  must 
be  considered  as  on^  of  the  most  successful  of  those 
illustrious  men  who  have  undertaken  to  perfect  the 
theory  of  Newton,  and  pursue  the  principle  of  gravitation 
to  its  remotest  consequences.  But  the  value  of  his 
services  to  science  is  not  limited  to  his  discoveries  in 
physical  astronomy,  great  and  numerous  as  these  were. 
After  Euler,  he  has  contributed  more  than  any  other 
to  increase  the  power  and  extend  the  applications  of  the 
calculus,  and  thereby  to  arm  futur°  inquirers  with  an 
instrument  of  greater  efficiency,  by  means  of  which  they 
may  push  their  conquests  into  new  and  unexplored  fields 
of  discovery. 

With  the  name  of  Lagrange  is  associated  that  of  Laplace,  Lapiac*. 
their  rival  labours  dividing  the  admiration  of  the  scientific 
world  during  half  a  century.  Like  Newton  and  Lagrange, 
Laplace  raised  himself  at  an  early  age  to  the  very  highest 
rank  in  science.  Before  completing  his  24  th  year,  he  had 
signalised  himself  by  the  important  discovery  of  the  invaria- 
bility of  the  mean  distances  of  the  planets  from  the  sun, 
on  an  hypothesis  restricted,  indeed,  but  which,  as  we  have 
already  mentioned,  was  afterwards  generalised  by  Lagrange. 
About  the  same  time  he  was  admitted  into  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  and  thenceforward  devoted  himself  to  the 
development  of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  system  of  the 
world,  and  to  the  composition  of  a  series  of  memoirs  on  the 
most  important  subjects  connected  ■with  astronomy  and 
analysis.  His  researches  embraced  the  whole  theory  of  , 
gravitation ;  and  he  had  the  high  honour  of  perfecting 
what  had  been  left  incomplete  by  his  predecessors. 

Among  the  numerous  inequalities  which  affect  the  motion 
of  the  moon,  one  stUl  remained  which  no  philosopher  as 
yet  had  been  able  to  explain.  This  was  the  acce'ei-ation 
of  the  mean  lunar  motion,  which  had  been  first  suspected 
by  Halley,  from  a  comparison  of  the  ancient  Babylonian 
observations,  recorded  by  Hipparchus,  with  those  of  Alba- 
tegni  and  the  moderns.  The  existence  of  the  acceleration 
had  been  confirmed  by  Dunthorne  and  Mayer,  and  its 
quantity  assigned  at  10"  in  a  century,  but  the  cause  of  it 
remained  doubtful.  Lagrange  demonstrated  that  it  could 
not  be  occasioned  by  any  peculiarity  in  the  form  of  the 
earth  ;  Bossut  ascribed  it  to  the  resistance  of  the  medium 
in  which  he  supposed  the  moon  to  move  ;  and  Laplace 
himself  at  first  explained  it  on  the  supposition  that  gravity 
is  not  transmitted  from  one  body  to  another  instantaneously, 
but  successively,  in  the  manner  of  sound  or  light.  Having 
afterwards  remarked,  however,  in  the  course  of  his  re- 
searches on  Jupiter's  satellites,  that  the  secular  variation 
of  the  eccentricity  of  the  orbit  of  Jupiter  occasions  a  secular 
variation  of  the  mean  motions  of  the  satellites,  he  hastened 
to  transfer  this  result  to  the  moon,  and  had  the  satisfaction 
to  find  that  the  acceleration  observed  by  astronomers  is 
occasioned  by  the  secular  variation  of  the  eccentricity  of 
the  terrestrial  orbit.  This  conclusion  has,  however,  been 
partly  invalidated  by  the  recent  researches  of  Adams  uf 
Cambridga. 
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Another  discovery  relative  to  the  constitution  of  the 
planetary  system,  which  does  infinite  honour  to  the  sagacity 
of  Laplace,  is  the  cause  of  the  secular  inequalities  indicated 
by  ancient  and  modern  observations  in  the  mean  motions 
(if  Jupiter  and  Saturn.  On  examining  the  differential 
equations  of  the  motions  of  these  planets,  Laplace  remarked, 
that  as  their  mean  motions  are  nearly  commensurable  (five 
times  the  mean  motion  of  Saturn  being  nearly  equal  to 
twice  that  of  Jupiter),  those  terms  of  which  the  arguments 
are  five  times  the  mean  longitude  of  Saturn,  minus  twice 
that  of  Jupiter,  may  become  very  sensible  by  integration, 
although  multiplied  by  the  cubes  and  products  of  three 
dimensions  of  the  eccentricities  and  inclinations  of  the 
orbits.  The  result  of  a  laborious  calculation  confirmed  his 
conjecture,  and  showed  him  that  in  the  mean  motion  of 
Saturn  there  existed  a  great  inequality,  amounting  at  its 
maximum  to  48'  2""3,  and  of  which  the  period  is  929 
years ;  and  that  in  the  case  of  Jupiter  there  exists  a  corre- 
sponding inequality  of  nearly  the  same  period,  of  which 
the  maximum  value  is  19'  46",  but  which  is  affected  by  a 
contrary  sign,  that  is  to  say,  it  diminishes  while  the  first 
increases,  and  vice  versa,  lie  also  perceived  that  the 
magnitude  of  the  co-efficients  of  these  inequalities,  and  the 
duration  of  their  periods,  are  not  always  the  same,  but 
participate  in  the  secular  variations  of  the  elements  of  the 
orbit. 

The  theory  of  the  figures  of  the  planets,  scarcely  less 
interesting  than  that  of  their  motions,  was  also  greatly 
advanced  by  the  researches  of  Laplace.  He  confirmed  the 
results  of  Clairaul,  Maclaurin,  and  D'Alembert,  relative  to 
the  figure  of  the  earth,  and  ti  iated  the  question  in  a  much 
more  general  way  than  had  been  done  by  those  three  great 
mathematicians.  From  two  lunar  inequalities  depending 
on  the  non-sphericity  of  the  earth,  he  determined  the  ellip- 
ticity  of  the  meridian  to  be  j^^  very  nearly. 

Newton,  in  the  Principia,  explained  the  cause  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  tides,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  a 
theory  which  was  prosecuted  and  extended  by  Daniel 
Bernouilli,  Maclaurin,  Euler,  and  D'Alembert ;  but  as 
none  of  these  geometers  had  taken  into  account  the  effects 
of  the  rotatory  motion  of  the  earth,  the  subject  was  in  a 
great  measure  new  when  it  wa-s  taken  up  by  Laplace  in 
1774.  Aided  by  D'AJcnibert's  recent  discovery  of  the  cal- 
culus of  partial  difference-s,  and  by  an  improved  theory  of 
hydrodynamics,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  differential 
equations  of  the  motion  of  the  fluids  which  surround  the 
earth,  having  regard  to  all  the  forces  by  which  these  motions 
are  produced  or  modified,  aud  published  them  in  the 
memoirs  of  the  academy  in  177fi.  By  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  these  equations,  he  was  led  to  the  curious  remark, 
that  the  differences  between  the  heiglits  of  two  consecutive 
tides  about  the  time  of  the  solstices,  as  indicated  by  New- 
ton's theory,  are  not  owing,  as  Ne\Tton  and  his  successors 
had  supposed,  to  the  inertia  of  the  waters  of  the  ocean, 
bat  depend  on  a  totally  difi'erent  cause,  namely,  the  law  of 
the  depth  of  the  sea,  and  that  it  would  disappear  entirely 
if  the  sea  were  of  a  uniform  and  constant  depth.  He  also 
arrived  at  the  important  conclusion,  that  the  fluidity  of  the 
sea  has  no  influence  on  the  motions  of  the  terrestrial  axis, 
which  are  exactly  the  same  as  they  would  be  if  the  sea 
formed  a  solid  mass  with  the  earth.  The  same  analysis 
conducted  him  to  the  knowledge  of  the  conditions  necessary 
to  ensure  the  permanent  equilibrium  of  the  waters  of  the 
ocean.  He  found  that  if  the  mean  density  of  the  earth 
exceeds  that  of  the  sea,  the  fluid,  deranged  by  any  cau.ses 
whatever,  from  its  state  of  equilibrium,  will  never  depart 
from  that  state  but  by  very  small  quantities.  It  follows 
from  thi&,  that,  since  the  mean  density  of  the  earth  is 
known  to  be  about  five  times  greater  than  that  of  the  sea, 
the  great  changes  which  have  taken '  place  in  the  relative 


situation  of  the  waters  and  dry  land  must  be  referred  to 
other  causes  thac  the  instability  of  the  equilibrium  of  the 
ocean. 

The  chief  steps  in  the  progress  of  the  study  of  tides  since 
the  time  of  Laplace  have  consisted  in  co-ordinating  the 
results  of  observation,  and  analysing  them  into  their  partial 
phenomena,  by  the  help  of  Newton's  and  Bernouilli's  theory. 
This  labour  has  been  greatly  advanced  by  Dr  Whewell, 
and  also  by  Sir  John  Lubbock.  The  former  has  con- 
structed maps  of  "  cotidal  lines,"  which,  indicating  the 
relative  time  of  high  water  in  different  parts  of  the  globe, 
give  us  a  graphic  conception  of  the  course  and  propagation 
of  the  tidal  wave.  The  tides  of  the  Eastern  Pacific  are  but 
little  known  ;  but  a  vast  wave  advances  northwards  between 
Australia  and  Africa,  diverted  or  retarded  by  the  obstacles  it 
meets  with  in  the  Indian  Archipelago.  Another  (and  to 
us  the  most  important)  branch  sets  from  south  to  north  up 
the  vast  canal  of  the  Atlantic,  where  it  is  gradually 
complicated  by  local  tides,  having  their  origin  in  the  wide 
expanse  between  Africa  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  two 
sets  of  waves  sometimes  reinforce,  sometimes  oppose  one 
another ;  they  are  prolonged  to  the  western  shores  of 
England  and  Norway,  where  the  tidal  impulse  arrives 
twenty-four  hours  after  it  passed  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
It  is  propagated  most  rapidly  at  a  distance  from  coasts, 
and  is  retarded  in  narrows  and  shallows.  It  sends  offshoots 
into  every  bay  and  strait,  always  greatly  retarded  in  point 
of  time  (apparently  by  friction),  but  often  increased  in 
elevation  by  concentration  of  the  effect  in  a  gradually 
narrowing  channel,  as  we  see  in  the  exaggerated  tides  of 
the  river  Amazon,  the  Severn,  and  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 
The  same  place  may  be  the  seat  of  several  tides  at  once, 
which  may  increase  or  destroy  one  another  ;  thus,  a  small 
tide  is  propagated  through  the  Straits  of  Dover  as  far  as 
the  Dutch  coast,  where  it  only  arrives  simultaneously  with 
the  principal  wave,  which  has  made  the  entire  tour  of 
Great  Britain. 

As  regards  the  progress  of  theory,  Dr  Thomas  Young, 
one  of  the  greatest  philosophers  of  this  century,  next  aftei 
Laplace  grappled  with  the  difficulties  of  this  arduous 
subject.  Employing  mathematical  methods  of  inferior 
power  but  greater  directness,  and  taking  into  account 
causes  of  local  action  which  Laplace  had  not  ventured  to 
include  in  his  analysis,  he  gradually  matured  a  theory 
adequate  to  represent  many  of  the  results  of  experience,  of 
which  Laplace  gives  no  account.  He  distinguishes  the 
results  of  the  forced  and  free  oscillations  of  the  sea :  the 
former  resulting  from  the  direct  action  of  the  sun  and 
moon  combined  with  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  and  whose 
periods  of  rise  and  fall  are  determined  solely  by  those 
external  causes ;  the  free  waves,  on  the  contrary,  derived 
from  the  former,  are  transmitted  with  velocities  depending 
on  the  mechanism  of  the  fluid  itself,  on  its  depth,  and  on 
the  resistances  arising  from  friction  to  which  those  motions 
are  exposed.  These  all-important  modifications  of  the 
dynamical  theory  of  the  tides  were  deduced  by  Young 
from  the  general  theory  of  oscillations  and  resistances,  and 
from  the  laws  of  fluids  detected  by  Du  Buat,  and  he  applied 
them  with  no  ordinary  skill  to  the  solution  of  the  problems 
of  tides  in  oceans,  estuaries,  and  rivers.  It  is  satisfactory 
to  find  that  by  an  independent  and  very  different  method 
Airy  subsequently  arrived  at  substantially  the  same  resulta 
as  Young. 

Closely  connected  with  the  problem  of  the  tides  is  that 
of  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  which  also  received 
similar  improvements  in  passing  through  the  hands  of 
Laplace.  He  demonstrated,  as  has  been  mentioned,  that 
the  fluidity  of  the  sea  has  no  influence  on  the  phenomena 
of  precession  and  nutation.  .  He  considered  some  of  ths 
effects  of  the  oblate  figure  of  the  earth  which  had  not  becif 
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attended  to  by  D'Alembert,  and  showed  that  the  annual 
variation  of  the  precession  causes  a  corresponding  variation 
in  the  length  of  the  tropical  year,  which  at  present  is  about 
9  or  10  seconds' shorter  than  it  was  in  the  time  of  Hippar- 
chus.  He  proved  that  the  secular  inequal-'ties  of  the 
motions  of  the  earth  and  moon  have  no  sensible  effect  in 
displacing  the  axis  of  the  earth's  rotation  ;  and  he  deter- 
mined the  nutation  of  the  lunar  orbit  corresponding  to  the 
nutation  of  the  terrestrial  equator. 

Physical  astronomy  is  also  indebted  to  Laplace  for  a 
complete  theory  of  the  system  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  from 
which  Delambre  constructed  a  set  of  tables  representing 
the  motions  of  these  bodies  with  all  desirable  accuracy. 
And  when  to  these  numerous  and  most  important  researches 
we  add  the  mathematical  theories  of  molecular  attrac- 
tion, and  the  propagation  of  sound,'  together  with  many 
great  improvements  in  analysis, — and  reflect,  besides,  that 
he  is  the  author  of  the  Mecanique  Celeste,  the  Systime 
du  Monde,  and  the  Theorie  des  Probabilites, — we  shall  not 
hesitate  to  rank  hira  next  to  Newton  among  the  greatest 
benefactors  of  the  mathematical  and  physical  sciences. 

By  the  brilliant  discoveries  of  Laplace,  the  analytical 
solution  of  the  great  problem  of  physical  astronomy  was 
completed.  The  principle  of  gravitation,  which  had  been 
found  by  Newton  to  confine  the  moon  and  the  planets 
to  their  respective  orbits,  was  shown  to  occasion  every 
apparent  irregularity,  however  minute,  in  the  motions  of 
the  planets  and  satellites ;  and  those  very  irregularities 
which  were  at  first  brought  forward  as  objections  to  the 
hypothesis  have  been  ultimately  found  to  afford  the  most 
triumphant  proofs  of  its  accuracy,  and  have  placed  the  truth 
of  the  Newtonian  law  beyond  the  reach  of  all  future  cavil. 
Such  is  the  state  to  which  analysis  has  now  attained,  that 
the  geometer  embraces  in  his  formute  every  circumstance 
which  affects  the  motions  or  positions  of  the  different  bodies 
of  the  planetary  system  ;  and  the  conditions  of  that  system 
being  made  known  to  him  at  any  given  instant  of  time,  he 
can  determine  its  conditions  at  any  other  instant  in  the 
past  or  future  duration  of  the  world.  He  ascends  to 
remote  ages  to  compare  the  results  of  his  theories  with  the 
most  ancient  observations ;  he  passes  on  to  ages  yet  to 
come,  and  predicts  changes  which  the  lapse  of  centuries 
will  hardly  be  sufficient  to  render  sensible  to  the  observer. 
But  notwithstanding  the  comparative  perfection  to  which 
the  theory  of  astronomy  has  been  brought,  it  is  still  far 
from  having  reached  the  limit  beyond  which  further 
refinement  becomes  superfluous.  The  masses  of  the 
planets,  and  some  other  elements,  remain  to  be  determined 
with  still  greater  precision,  by  a  diligent  comparison  of 
the  analytical  formulae  with  good  observations ;  and  the 
labours  of  the  geometer  may  still  be  beneficially  employed 
in  giving  greater  simplicity  to  the  calculus,  or  in  extending 
its  power  over  subjects  which  have  hitherto  eluded  its 
grasp.  The  observation  of  periodic  comets  that  complete 
their  revolutions  in  comparatively  short  intervals  of  time, 
opens  up  an  interesting  field  for  speculation  and  research, 
and  will  doubtless  be  the  means  of  throwing  light  on  some 
curious  and  as  yet  very  obscure  points,  respecting  the 
appeapxnces,  motions,  and  physical  constitution  of  those 
Strang*  bodies. 

In  the  other  departments  of  astronomy,  also,  numerous 
questions  still  remain  to  be  discussed,  the  solution  of  which 
will  occupy  and  reward  the  future  labours  of  astronomers, 
and  in  which  much  progress  has  been  made  during  the 
present  century,  by  means  of  the  powerful  instruments 
now  employed  at  the  great  observatories  of  every  civilised 
country,  and  the  improved  methods  of  analysis  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  results  of  observation.  The  curious  pheno- 
mena of  double  and  multiple  stars,  some  of  which  are  found 
to  form  connected  systems  of   bodies  revolving  about  one 


another,  or  a  common  centre  of  motion, — the  variable 
stars, — the  proper  motions  of  the  stars, — the  translation  of 
the  solar  system  in  space, — the  progressive  condensation  of 
nebulae, — are  subjects  still  in  a  great  measure  new  ;  for  it 
is  only  of  late  years  that  observers  have  begun  to  direct 
the  requisite  attention  towards  them,  or  indeed  have  been 
in  p  ssession  of  instruments  of  sufiicient  power  and  delicacy 
to  observe  and  measure  the  minute  changes  which  take 
place  beyond  the  boundaries  of  our  own  system.  The 
discoveries  in  astronomy  during  the  present  century  have 
been  so  brilliant  and  numerous,  and  the  progress  in  every 
department  is  so  rapid,  and  involves  so  many  details,  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  give  here  a  detailed  account  of 
that  progress.  Jloreovcr,  there  is  a  reason  for  not  attempt- 
ing this,  in  the  circiunstance  that  we  have  brought  the 
history  of  our  subject  as  far  as  is  possible  without  consider- 
ing the  work  of  men  still  living.  For  although  some  to 
whom  the  astronomy  of  the  present  day  is  indebted,  and 
not  a  few  who  must  alwaj's  be  regarded  as  among  the 
leading  astronomers  of  the  century,  have  passed  away,  yet 
the  consideration  even  of  their  work  would  necessarily 
introduce  the  discussion  of  the  labours  of  those  whose 
labours  are  still  in  progress.  It  seems  on  all  accounts 
better,  therefore,  to  content  ourselves  with  the  discussion  of 
the  various  results  obtained  during  recent  years,  without 
attempting  the  invidious  task  of  apportioning  to  the 
several  workers  their  relative  positions. 

Part  [I. — TuEORETiCAi,  Astronomv. 

Chapter  I. — Apparent  Motion  of  the  Star-sphere. 

When  we  look  at  the  heavens  on  a  clear  night,  we  per- 
ceive a  concave  hemisphere  on  which  are  strewn  multitudes 
of  bright  points.  As  we  watch  these  hour  after  hour,  we 
find  that  they  are  carried  round  precisely  as  though  they 
were  fixed  on  the  interior  surface  of  a  spherical  shell  turn- 
ing on  a  fixed  axis.  New  groups  are  seen  to  rise  above 
the  eastern  horizon,  while  those  above  the  western  horizon 
descend  and  finally  disappear.  Turning  towards  the  south, 
we  aee  that  the  groups  of  stars  which  pass  above  the 
horizon  somewhat  to  the  east  of  the  south  attain  but  a 
sh'ght  elevation  when  at  their  highest  in  the  south,  and 
then  descending  set  as  far  to  the  west  of  the  south  point  as 
they  had  risen  to  the  east  of  it.  Turning  to  the  north, 'we 
see  that  there  are  groups  of  stars  which  remain  visible  the 
whole  night,  wheeling  around  a  fixed  point,  and  describing 
circles  of  greater  or  less  magnitude  according  as  they  are 
at  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  that  point.  Supposing 
our  stand  point  to  be  in  or  near  London,  the  point  thus 
remaining  fixed  is  due  north,  and  about  51J^  above  the 
horizon, — therefore,  about  38^°  from  the  point  directly 
overhead.  If  the  heavens  be  observed  night  after  night, 
similar,  phenomena  are  seen;  and  we  recognise  the  uni- 
formity of  the  motion  of  the  (imaginaiy)  star-sphere  about 
its  (imaginary)  axis ;  for  in  any  assigned  interval,  on  any 
night .  in  the  year,  the  star-sphere  turns  by  the  same 
amount.  It  is  soon  found  that  the  rate  of  turning  is 
such  that  a  complete  rotation  is  effected  in  the  course 
of  about  one  day.  But  before  many  days  have  passed 
we  find  that  this  uniform  turning  motion  does  not  corre- 
spond exactly  to  our  common  day.  For  though  on  several 
successive  nights  the  stars  may  appear  to  be  nearly  in 
the  same  situation  with  respect  to  the  horizon  at  any 
assigned  hour,  yet  before  long  (or  even  in  twenty-four 
hours  if  exact  observation  be  made)  it  ia  found  that  the 
stars  occupy  the  same  position,  not  at  the  same  hour  on 
successive  nights,  but  about  four  minutes  earlier  night 
after  night.  Thus,  in  the  course  of  about  fifteen  days, 
the  star-sphere  has  gained  one  hour's  rotation ;  in  about 
thirty  days,  two  hours'  ,'otation,  and  so  on  :    until  ip  t>ie 
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course  of  a  year  the  Btar-sphero  ha8  gained  a  complete 
rotation,  and  the  stars  have  the  same  apparent  position  at 
any  assigned  hour  of  the  night  as  they  had  when  the 
obeervations  were  commenced. 

Limiting  our  attention  for  the  present  to  the  stars, — 
though  already,  in  speaking  of  the  common  day,  we  have 
in  -fact  referred  to  the  sun, — the  idea  suggested  by  the 
observed  phenomena  is  that  the  apparent  star-sphere 
revolves  around  the  earth  precisely  as  it  seems  to  do, 
turning  about  an  aiis,  vdlh  a  perfectly  uniform  motion, 
completing  one  rotation  in  twenty-four  hours,  less  about 
four  minutes.  The  natural  steps  for  determining  whether 
this  really  is  the  case,  are — first,  a  series  of  careful  observa- 
tions at  one  fixed  station  ;  and,  secondly,  a  stuJv  of  the 
effects  produced  by  change  of  station. 

For  the  former  purpose  we  require  to  adopt  certain  fi-sed 
points  or  circles  on  the  concave  hemisphere  visible  above 
the  horizon,  in  order  that  we  may  refer  the  apparent 
motions  to  these  points  or  circles  as  unmoving  standards. 

Let,  then,  NESW  (fig.  1)  represent  the  seemingly 
circular  horizon  line  around  the  observer  at  0 ;  N  being 
the  north  point,  S  the 
south,  E  the  east,  and 
W  the  west,  so  that 
tna  linos  SON  and 
^YOE  are  at  right 
angles  to  each  other. 
Let  Z  be  the  point 
immediately  over- 
head ;  and  let  P,  so 
placed  on  the  quad- 
rant ZPN  that  PN 
is  an  arc  of  5 1  i°,  be 
the  apparently  fiied 
point  on  the  heavens 
already  described,  so 
that  POF  is  the  ima- 
ginary axis  about 
, which  the  star-sphere 
appears  to  revolve.  Then  the  points  P  and  P'  are  called 
the  polet  of  the  heavens.  P  is  distinguished  as  the 
visible  pole  from  V,  which  is  the  invisible  pole,  for  the 
station  of  the  observer  at  O ;  PP'  is  called  the  polar  axis. 
The  point  Z  immediately  overhead,  or  geometrically 
defined  by  the  fact  that  OZ  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  the  honzon  N  ESW,  is  called  the  zenith ;  and  Z',  the 
point  in  which  ZO  produced  intersects  the  invisible 
hemisphere,  is  called  the  nadir.  The  line  OZ  is  called 
the  vertical.  Any  great  circle  of  the  sphere,  whose  plane 
passes  through  ZZ',  as  the  circle  SZNZ'  or  the  circle 
EZWZ',  is  called  a  vertical  circU.  The  vertical  circle 
SZPNZ',  which  passes  through  the  pole,  is  called  the 
,  meridian  circle,  and  its  plane  is  called  the  meridian ; 
because  when  the  sun  is  on  this  circle  it  is  true  mid-day. 
The  points  N  and  S,  in  which  the  meridian  circle  meets 
the  horizon,  are  called  the  north  ,and  south  points  of  the 
Itorizon,  the  north  point  being  distinguished  from  the  south 
as  being  the  extremity  of  the  quadrant  ZPN,  on  which  is 
the  visible  pole  1'.  (Reference  is  here  made  to  the  polo 
seen  at  the  supposed  station  of  the  observer ;  that  pole  is 
the  north  pole  of  the  heavens,  and  the  north  point  of  the 
horizon  is  N  on  the  quadrant  ZPN  through  the  north 
pole.)  The  points  N  and  S  divide  the  horizon  into  halves, 
SEN,  SWN — the  former  being  the  half  along  which  the 
stars  rise,  the  latter  being  the  half  along  which  they  set. 
A  vertical  circle  EZWZ',  having  its  plane  at  right  angles 
to  tlio  meridian,  is  called  the  prime  vertical,  and  intersects 
the  horizon  in  two  points,  E  and  W,  called  respectively 
the  east  and  west  points  of  the  horizon,  tho  east  being 
didtin^i>ihed  from  ibe  west  as  being  on  the  part  of  the 
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horizon  crossed  by  rising  stars,  while  the  west  is  on  i^e 
part  crossed  by  setting  stars. 

Nest,  let  EMWM'  (fig.  2)  represent  the  path  uf  a  star 
which  rises  due  east.  Then  E^rWM'  is  a  circle  whose 
plane  passes  ♦hrough 
WOE,  and  is  there 
fore  a  great  circle  of 
the  sphere.  The  dia- 
meter WOE  divides 
this  circle  into  the 
semicircle.s  EMW  and 
WM'E,  one  above,  tho 
other  below  the  hori- 
zon circle  NESW, — 
that  is  to  say,  a  star 
which  rises  in  the  east 
has  one-half  of  ita 
course  above  the  hori- 
zon, and  tho  other  | 
half  below  the  horizon. 
Again,  since  the  circle 
SZNZ'  has  the  points 
E  and  W  for  its  poles,  the  arcs  EM,  MW,  WM',  and  M'£ 
are  quadrants, — that  is  to  say,  when  a  star  rises  in  the  east 
one-fourth  of  a  complete  rotation  brings  it  to  the  meridian, 
another  fourth  brings  it  to  the  west  point,  the  next  fourth 
part  brings  it  again  to  the  meridian  at  M'  below  the  hori- 
zon, and  the  remaining  fourth  part  brings  it  to  the  east  point 
again.  The  circle  EMWM'  is  called  the  celestial  equator. 
It  is  the  great  circle  having  for  its  poles  the  points  P  and 
P',  which  are  the  poles  of  the  heavens.  (It  is  sometimes, 
but  perhaps  not  very  correctly,  called  the  equinoctial, 
because  when  the  sun  is  on  this  circle,  one-half  of  his 
course  is  above  and  the  other  below  the  horizon,  and 
therefore  day  and  night  are  equal ;  but,  strictly  speaking, 
the  terra  equinoctial  is  applied  to  the  geographical  equator, 
because  there  all  the  year  round  the  nights  are  of  equal 
length.) 

A  star  atN  will  clearly  be  carried  oy  tne  cuurnai  motion 
round  the  circle  Nemr«  to  N  again,  not  passing  below  the 
horizon ;  and  any  star  on  tho  segment  of  the  sphere 
V'Semiu  will  be  always  abavo  the  horizon.  Hence  the 
circle  of  "^emui  is  called  the  circle  of  perpetual  apparition, 
as  limiting  the  region  of  the  stars  which  never  set.  Such 
stars  are  caUod  circumpolar  stars.  There  is  evidently  an 
equal  opposite  region,  VSu'm'e',  around  the  invisible  pole, 
the  stars  in  which  are  never  seen  above  the  plane  of  the 
horizon.  It  is  clear  that  any  circle  parallel  to  the  equator, 
between  the  circle  of  perpetual  apparition  and  the  equator, 
has  more  than  its  half  above  the  horizon,  and  so  much  the 
more  as  it  lies  nearer  to  the  circle  of  perpetual  apparition ; 
that  is  to  say,  stars  rising  in  the  quadrant  EN  are  above 
the  horizon  for  more  than  half  the  time  of  a  complete 
rotation  of  the  star-sphere,  and  the  nearA  they  rise  to  N 
the  longer  they  continue  above  the  horizon.  In  like 
manner  stars  rising  in  the  quadrant  ES  are  above  the  hori- 
zon for  less  than  half  the  time  of  a  complete  rotation,  and 
the  nearer  they  rise  to  S  the  shorter  is  the  time  during 
which  they  are  above  the  horizon. 

Let  us  suppose  the  sphere  of  fig.  2  so  placed  (fig.  3)  that 
the  horizon  plane  appears  as  a  straight  line  SON,  O  being 
the  place  where  the  east  and  west  points  coalesce.  Thus 
the  equator  appears  as  the  straight  line  MOM'  at  right 
angles  to  the  polar  axis  POP';  the  circles  mN,  Sm'  of  fig. 
2  become  the  straight  lines  mN,  Sm'  parallel  to  MM'  in 
fig.  3.  And  parallel  circles  intermediate  between  these  two 
and  the  equator  appear  as  the  parallel  straight  lines  ACB, 
A'C'B' ;  while  parallel  circles  ojitsule  the  circles  toN  and 
Sto'  appear  as  the  parallel  straight  lines  ach  and  a'c'b' 
All  these  parallels  being  at  right  angles  to  PP'  are  bisectctt 
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by  rP'.  Now,  if  we  consider  that  the  straight  line  AHB 
represents  a  circle  seen  edgewise,  we  perceive  that  AH 
represents  two  equal 
arcs  of  the  circum- 
ference of  this  circle, 
one  arc  being  that  on 
which  a  star  moving 
along  that  circle  by 
the  diurnal  motion  is 
'carried  from  the  hori- 
zon to  the  meridian  at 
A,and  the  other  being 
the  arc  on  which  the 
star  is  carried  from  A 
to  the  horizon  again. 
In  like  manner  H'A' 
represents  two  equal 
arcs  of  a  star's  diur- 
nal course, — that  is  ^'^'  ^■ 
to  say,  the  arcs  of  a  star's  visible  path  on  the  two  sides 
of  the  meridian  are  equal  to  one  another.  Similarly  the 
meridian  divides  the  invisible  part  of  a  star's  course  into 
equal  parts.  In  the  case  of  a  star  within  the  circle  of 
perpetual  apparition  we  perceive  that  acb  represents  two 
sewicircles  of  such  a  star's  diurnal  circuit,  one-half  lying 
oii  the  east  of  the  meridian,  the  other  lying  on  the  west ; 
in  this  case,  then,  as  in  the  former,  the  meridian  separates 
the  ascending  from  the  descending  paths,  which  are  equal, 
but  the  ascent  is  from  a  point  on  the  meridian  below  the 
pole,  not  from  the  horizon,  and  the  descent  is  to  the  same 
point  of  the  subpolar  meridian.  It  will  be  noticed  that  a  in 
fig.  3  lies  to  the  north  of  the  zenith  Z;  but  it  is  also  clear 
from  the  figure  that  some  of  the  circumpolar  stars  cross  the 
meridional  arc  SMP  to  the  south  of  the  zenith. 

We  see  from  fig.  3  that  a  star  is  always  at  its  hignest 
above  the  horizon  when  on  the  part  PZS  of  the  meridional 
circle.  A  star  is  said  to  culminate,  or  to  reach  its  culmina- 
tion, when  on  the  meridian.  The  arc  of  the  meridian 
intercepted  between  the  star  and  the  south  point  is  called 
the  star's  median  altitude  ;  and  the  arc  of  the  meridian 
between  the  star  and  the  zenith  is  called  the  star's  zenith 
distance,  or  more  correctly,  the  meridional  zenith  distance. 
'ITie  arc-distance  of  a  star  from  the  equator  is  called  its 
declination,  and  is  northern  or  southern  according  as  the 
star  is  in  the  northern  or  southern  of  the  two  hemispheres 
into  which  the  equator  divides  the  celestial  sphere.  The 
arc-distance  of  a  stac  from  the  north  pole  is  called  the  north 
polar  diitance,  the  supplement  of  this  arc  (the  arc-distance 
from  the  south  pcle)  being  called  the  south  polar  distance. 
It  is  evident  that  the  north  polar  distance  of  a  star  having 
northern  declination  is  complementary  to  the  declination, — 
that  is,  N.P.D.  =  90°  -  N.  Dec.  But  when  a  star  has 
southern  declination  N.P.D.  =  90°  -r  S.  Dec.  When  we  know 
the  declination  or  polar  distance  of  a  star,  we  know  where 
it  will  culminate.     For  we  see  from  fig.  3  that 

ArcSA  =  SM-^MA. 

In  other  words,  the  altitude  of  a  star  culminating  at  A  is 
equal  to  the  altitude  of  the  equator  on  the  meridian  added 
to  the  northern  declination  of  the  star.  (The  arc  SM  is 
obviously  eqnal  to  ZP,  the  zenith  distance  of  the  pole,  or 
the  complement  of  the  pole's  altitude  above  the  horizon.^ 
Again — 

Arc  SA'  =  SM  -  MA' , 

or  the  altitude  of  a  star  culminating  at  A'  is  equal  to  the 
altitude  of  the  equator  on  the  meridian  diminished  by  the 
southern  declination.  These  relations  hold  so  long  as  the 
star  culminates  on  the  arc  SZ.  For  a  star  culminating  at 
a  we  have  still 

Sa  =  MS  -h  Ma . 


But  the  altitude  of  the  star,  being  in  this  case  measured  from 
the  north  point  N,  ia  the  supplement  of  the  arc  obtained 
by  thus  adding  the  north  declination  to  the  meridional  alti- 
tude of  the  equator. 

We  see  then  that  the  declination  of  a  star  (or  its  north 
polar  distance)  determines  the  altitude  of  its  culminating 
point.  To  determine  the  time  at  which  the  starculininatea 
it  is  necessary  that  another  co-ordinate  should  be  known. 

As  we  measure  the  declination  from  the  equator,  or  in 
other  words,  determine  the  altitude  of  culmination  by  a 
reference  to  the  equator,  it  La  manifestly  convenient  to 
measure  the  time  of  a  star's  culmination  by  referring  it 
to  the  time  of  culmination  of  some  selected  point  on  the 
equator.  This  ia  the  course  adopted  by  astronomera 
The  point  selected  for  the  purpose  is  one  of  the  two 
points  in  whicli  a  great  circle  on  the  celestial  sphere,  called 
the  ecliptic,  aud  presently  to  be  more  particularly  described, 
cuts  the  equator.  This  point  is  called  the  first  point  of 
Aries,  and  is  indicated  by  the  sign  T.  At  present  it  is 
only  necessary  to  note  that  this  point  is  in  reality  affected 
by  a  slow  motion  on  the  star-sphere,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
axis  on  which  the  star-sphere  apparently  turns  undergoes 
a  slow  change  of  position  within  the  star-sphere  itself,  so 
that  the  equator  is  not  really  a  fixed  circle  on  the  heavens. 
But  for  the  purpose  we  have  at  present  in  view  this  slow 
change  may  be  neglected  ;  and  we  assume  th.it  the  observer 
on  earth  has  the  equator  as  a  fixed  circle  from  which  to 
measure  the  declination  of  stars,  and  that  he  also  has  a 
fixed  point  on  the  equator  by  which  to  time  the  culmina- 
tion of  each  star.  Knowing  the  declination  of  a  st.ir.  he 
knows  at  what  altitude  it  will  culminate  as  viewed  from 
the  fixed  station  at  which  thus  far  we  have  supposed  him 
to  be  placed.  Let  him  now  note  the  exact  moment  at 
which  the  first  point  of  Aries  culminates,  and  let  him 
observe  the  precise  interval  in  time  between  that  moment 
and  the  moment  when  a  star  of  known  declination  cul- 
minates ;  this  interval  is  constant,  and  thereafter  he  w  ill 
always  know  not  only  at  what  altitude  that  star  will  cul- 
minate, but  at  what  time  after  the  culmination  of  the  point 
T.  The  interval  in  time  between  the  culmination  of  T 
and  the  culmination  of  a  given  star  is  called  the  right 
ascension  of  the  star.  It  may  be  measured,  indeed,  as  an 
arc,  viz.,  as  the  arc  on  the  equator  intercepted  between  T 
and  that  point  in  which  a  meridian  circle  through  the  star 
intersects  the  equator,  the  arc  being  measured  in  the  direc- 
tion opposite  to  that  in  which  the  star-sphere  rotates.  But 
the  right  ascension  is  more  conveniently  and  now  almost 
always  measured  in  time. 

The  time  measurement  employed  is  the  rotation  of  the 
star-sphere  itself.  The  interval  in  time  between  the  suc- 
cessive culminations  of  T  is  called  a  sidereal  day.  It  is 
divided  into  24  hours  (numbered  0,  1,  2,  3  .■  .  .  to  24), 
each  hour  into  60  minutes,  each  minute  into  60  seconds. 
If  we  have  a  clock  showing  24  hours,  and  so  rated  as  always 
to  show  0  hour  0  min.  0  sec,  when  T  is  at  its  culmination, 
that  clock  will  always  show  true  sidereal  time.  Such  a 
clock  would  gain  nearly  4  min.  a  day  as  compared  with  an 
ordinary  clock;  but  we  need  not  at  present  dwell  upon  this 
point.  Now  the  right  ascension  (or,  as  it  ia  written,  the 
R.A.)  ia  indicated  in  sidereal  time,  and  therefore  corre- 
sponds to  the  time  shown  by  the  sidereal  clock  when  that 
star  is  culminating.  Thus,  if  a  star's  right  ascension  ia 
3  h.  2  m.  6  s.,  then  when  the  sidereal  clock  shows  time 
3  h.  2  m.  6  8.,  that  star  is  culminating.  Whether  it  be  day 
or  night  the  astronomer  knows  this  certainly,  that  is,  if  hie 
sidereal  clock  is  tnistworthy. 

It  will  be  manifest  that  an  observer  at  a  fixed  station, 
as  we  have  thus  far  supposed  our  observer  to  be,  requires 
to  have  the  means  of  determining — (1)  the  moment  at  which 
a  star  culminates  (or  is  on  the  meridian),  and  (2)  the  st&r's 
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•Itkude  when  at  its  culmination.  We  have  seen  how  the 
movement  of  the  star-sphere  determines  the  cardinal  pomU 
of  the  horizon.  Suppose  now  a  telescope  or  pointer,  so 
get  as  to  turn  upon  a  horizontal  axis  lying  exactly  east  and 
west,  as  in  fig.  4. 


We  see  that  when  the  telescope  is  rotated 


on  this  axis,  the  lino 
of  sight,  ei,  or  the 
optical  axis  of  the 
telescope,  sweeps 
round  in  the  plane  of 
the  meridian.  It  can 
bo  directed  due  south 
towards  S,  or  to  Ai 
(theculmiiiatingpoint 
of  the  celestial  equa- 
tor), or  to  J,  a  star  on 
the  meridian,  or  to 
the  zenith  Z,  or  to 
the  pole  P,  or  to  the 
north    point  N, — in 

fine,  to  any  point  on  „      .     m_     •.  ,    . 

.,     '    ,     ..■',  "^      J.  Fio.  4.— Transit  Instrument. 

the  celestial  meridian. 

Now,  if  any  contrivance  be  adopted  to  enable  the  observer 
to  note  the  exact  moment  of  sidereal  time  when  a  star 
crosses  the  middle  of  the  field  of  view  of  such  a  tele- 
scope, then  the  right  ascension  of  that  star  is  known  at 
once.  If  also  the  angle  ZOs  can  be  determined,  we  learn 
the  star's  zenith  distance.  This  added  to  ZV,  the  zenith 
distance  of  the  pole,  is  the  star's  north  polar  distance,  PZ»  ; 
and  in  this  instance  the  complement  of  the  zenith  distance 
is  the  north  declination.  Such  an  instrument,  if  devised 
simply  or  mainly  for  noting  the  moment  of  culmination,  is 
called  a  transit  instrument.  If  arranged  with  circles  so 
that  angles — as  the  zenith  distance  Z« — can  be  dctei-mined, 
the  instrument  is  called  a  transit  circle.  An  arrangement, 
sow  little  used,  in  which  a  meridional  circle  bearing  a 
telescope  works  against  a  fixed  plane  surface  or  wall 
{necessarily  standing  in  a  north-and-south  position)  is  called 
1  mural  circle.  At  present,  however,  we  need  not  discuss 
Lhese  varieties  of  construction.  The  point  to  be  specially 
noted  in  this  plan  is  that,  from  observations  of  the  star-_ 
sphere,  we  determine  tho  cardinal  points ;  and  then  the* 
position  of  any  star  in  the  heavens  can  be  determined  by^ 
an  instrument  contrived  so  as  to  swing  in  the  plane  of  the^ 
meridian.  This  done,  a  clock,  carefully  rated  to  show 
sidereal  time,  enables  the  astronomer  at  a  fixed  station  to 
turn  his  transit  instrument  to  the  point  of  culmination  of 
a  star  at  the  exact  time  when  the  star  will  culminate,  and 
»t  the  true  place  of  such  culmination. 

Chapter  II. — The  Earth  shown  to  be  a  Globe  within 
the  Star-Sphere. 

But  now  let  us  suppose  our  observer  to  travel  in  a  north- 
and-south  direction,  in  order  to  determine  what  change,  if 
any,  will  bo  produced  by  such  voyages.  Thn  first  effect 
noticed  is  that  tho  pole  of  the  heavens  rises  higher  and 
higher  above  the  northern  horizon,  as  he  travels  farther 
and  farther  north,  whereas  the  pole  sinks  lower  and  lower 
down  towards  the  northern  horizon  the  farther  the  observer 
travels  towards  the  south.  Close  observation  shows  that 
the  change  of  the  polo's  elevation  is  either  exactly  propor- 
tional to  the  observer's  change  of  place  in  a  nf>rth-and-south 
direction,  or  so  nearly  so  that  any  discrepancy  will  require 
thosdosest  and  most  exact  scrutiny.  The  observer  also 
notices  that  the  stars  retain  their  relative  positions  abso- 
lutely* unaltered,  but  that  new  stars  are  seen  in  the  south 
when  he  travels  southward.  This  shows  that  the  star- 
sphere  is  either  truly  a  spherical  enclosure, — aJi  the  stars 
lyitig  at  the  same  distance, — or  else  that  the  di^itances  of 


the  stars  are  so  enormous  that  the  displacement  of  the 
observer  on  the  earth,  even  by  several  hundred  niilen,  is  as 
nothing  by  comparison.  The  uniform  change  in  the  pole'e 
elevation  cannot  be  explain^,  hpwever,  by  merely  supposing 
the  stars  very  far  away  compared  with  terrestrial  distances. 
For  let  us  suppose  that  A.  B.  C,  D  (tig.  6)  represent  four 
equidistant  stations  along  a  straight  north-and-south  line 
SN,  and  that  AP  is  the  direction  in  which  the  polar  axis 
seems  to  lie,  as  seen  from  the  station  A,  then  from  D  it  is 
seen  at  a  greater  elevation,  or  as  in  direction  DP.  Now, 
if  wo  suppose  P  to  be  the  actual  polo  of  the  heavens,  then 
BP  and  CP  should  represent  the  polar  axis  as  observed  at 
B  and  C;  but  tho  angles  P^VN,  PB.V,  PCN.  PDN,  do  not 
increase  uniformly,  for  this  would  iraply  that  tho  angles 
APB,  BPC,  and  CPD  are  equal,  which  we  know  from 
g  ometry  not  to  be  the  case.  Moreover,  tho  star-sphero 
cannot  rotate  uniformly  about  two  different  axes,  na  VA 
and  PD. 


It  is   manifest  that  we  can  only  explain  the  observed  Eartn-* 
facta  by  assuming  thit  the  course  pursued  by  tho  supposed  ^"'^[f^^ 
observer  is  not  a  straight  line  as  SN   (fig.  5),  but  curvf^d,  uonh  a» 
and  that  it  is  curved  uniformly,  since  the  polar  elevation  """    ' 
changes  uniformly  when  the  observer  travels  at  a  unifo^m 
rate.     It  follows,  thetcforo,  that  the  path  of  the  observer 
must  be  part  of  a  circular  arc  such  .is  d  a  g  in  fig.  6.     Here 
suppose  a  the  first  position  of  the  observer,  and  that  whoo 


Fic.  C—  Diagram  to  show  Curvature  of  Earth. 

he  travels  southwards  ne  passes  over  the  equal  .ires  a  l)> 
b  c,  c  d,  iSic,  while  his  northward  course  from  a  carries  him 
over  tho  equal  area  ae,  ef,  f  g.  From  a  let  the  north  pola 
of  the  heavens  be  seen  in  the  direction  aP„  and  for  con- 
venience, instead  of  drawing  the  south-and-north  horizon 
line  at  a  (which  would  be  a  tangent  to  the  arc  d  g  at  a,  aiic( 
would  be  confused  with  other  tangents  required  to  be  drawo 
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from  b,  c,  d,  <fec.),  let  na  draw  a  vertical  line  downwards 
from  a  to  0,  that  is,  towards  the  nadir,  and  let  ns  draw 
Ca  at  right  angles  to  aC,  meeting  the  circle  EaE',  of  which 
dg  is  an  arc,  in  a.  Through  C,  the  centre  of  this  circle, 
draw  POP'  parallel  to  aP..  Then  we  suppose  throughout 
that  the  pole  of  the  celestial  sphere  is  so  far  off  compared 
with  the  dimensions  of  the  circle  EaE',  that  the  apparent 
direction  of  the  polar  axis  at  all  points  of  the  arc  d  g  is  the 
same,  and  therefore  parallel  to  OP.  Thus  the  polar  axis 
at  b  is  represented  by  the  line  bP,,,  at  c  by  the  line  cP„ 
and  so  on.  Draw  the  vertical  lines  bO,  cO,  dC,  (fee,  and 
tX  right  angles  to  them,  through  C,  draw  C6,  Cc,  Cd,  <fec. ; 
then  clearly  the  angular  elevation  of  the  pole  at  a,  or  the 
ingle  P^ae,  is  equal  to  the  angle  PCa;  at  b  the  elevation 
of  the  pole,  or  the  angle  Pbba,  is  equal  to  the  angle  PC6; 
at  c  to  PCc,  and  at  d  to  VCd.  But  these  angles  PCa,  PC6, 
PCc,  VCd,  diminish  uniformly.  In  other  words,  to  an 
observer  travelling  imif ormly  along  an  arc  a  b  c  d  towards 
the  south,  the  angular  elevation  of  the  pole  would  diminish 
'inif ormly,  as  it  is  observed  to  do,  if  (1)  the  arc  da  is 
circular,  and  (2)  the  pole  of  the  heavens  so  far  from  the 
observer  that  lines  drawn  to  it  are  appreciably  parallel. 
Similarly  the  uniform  inorease  of  the  polar  elevation,  to  an 
observer  travelling  northwards  along  the  arc  ag,  is  explained, 
since  the  elevation  of  the  pole,  as  he  passes  to  the  stations 
e,  f,  and  g,  changes  through  the  values  PCe,  PC/,  VCff, 
increasing  therefore  uniformly. 

ContLnning  this  voyage  beyond  ad,  southwards,  the 
observer  finds  the  pole  continues  to  sink,  until  at  length 
when  he  has  r.rrived  at  a  station  E,  the  north  pole  of  the 
heavens  is  o  .  the  horizon  due  north,  or  in  direction  EPg. 
All  the  phenomena  of  celestial  rotation  continue  unchanged, 
except  that  towards  the  south  many  new  stars  have  come 
into  view.  Moreover,  the  south  pole  of  the  heavens  has 
uow  risen  to  the  horizon,  and  lies  due  south,  or  in  direction 
EiP's.  If  the  observer  were  now  to  retrace  his  course,  he 
would,  of  course,  find  the  north  pole  of  the  heavens  rising 
uniformly  again.  But  if  instead  of  this  he  continue  his 
journey  southwards,  he  finds  the  south  pole  of  the  heavens 
rising  uniformly.  As  he  travels  onwards  to  the  successive 
stations  d',  c',  b',  a',  &c.,  so  placed  that  Ed'=  Ed,  Ec'  = 
EJc,  (fee.,  the  phenomena  presented  may  be  described  exactly 
as  for  the  northern  stations  d,  c,  b,  a,  <fec.,  respectively, 
except  that  for  northern  must  be  written  southern,  and  for 
southeni  northern,  throughout. 

The  difference  in  the  position  of  observers  on  the 
northern  and  southern  sides  of  E,  fig.  6,  may  be  con- 
veniently illustrated  as  in  fig.  7,  where  G  represents  the  place 
of  an  oDserver  near  Greenwich,  and  C  the  place  of  an 
observer  near  Cape  Town,  but  due  south  of  the  former,  and 
HZh,  H'Z'A',  are  supposed  to  represent  the  apparent 
hemispherical  dome  of  the  heavens  above  and  around  these 
respective  observers.  (These  hemispherical  domes  should, 
of  course,  be  very  much  larger  in  proportion,  each  being 
here  represented  with  a  radius  of  about  3500  miles,  whereas 
the  nearest  of  the  celestial  bodies,  our  moon,  is  nearly 
240,000  from  us.)  Gp  represents  the  apparent  direction 
of  the  northern  celestial  pole  as  seen  from  Greenwich, 
raised  about  51^°  above  the  north  point  of  the  horizon  at 
k,  and  Ge  is  the  direction  of  the  southern  or  culminating 
point  of  the  celestial  equator,  about  38^^°  above  the  south 
point  H  of  the  Greenwich  horizon.  (The  east  and  west 
points  of  the  horizon-circle  are  projected  at  the  point  G.) 
At  C,  Cp  is  the  direction  of  the  southern  celestial  pole, 
about  34J°  above  the  southern  horizon  at  H';  Ce'  is  the 
direction  of  the  culminating  or  north  point  of  the  celestial 
•tqualor,  about  56^^  above  the  northern  horizon  at  k'. 

We  see  that  journeys  taken  in  a  north -and -south 
direction  lead  to  apparent  changes  of  the  dome  of  the 
heavens,  only  explicable  on  the  assumption  that  the  rath 


traversed  is  a  circuLir  arc,  oi  nearly  bo.  It  is  dear  also 
that  the  radius  of  this  circular  arc  ia  determinable  if  vha 
observer   notes  how   much   the  clevatioii    of   the  pole  ia 
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changed  for  any  given  distance  traversed  by  him  in  a  north 
and-south  direction.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  in  travel- 
ling from  a  to  b  (fig.  6)  he  finds  the  elevation  of  the  pola 
diminished  by  7°,  and  that  he  has  travelled  about  480  miles, 
then  (as  already  shown)  he  knows  that  ab  =  a6  =  change 
in  polar  elevation  =  an  arc  of  7°  of  the  circumierence  of  the 
circle  along   which   he  is   travelling.     Hence  the   whole 

360 
circumference  =  -=-  x  480  miles  =  24,686  miles ;  whence 
7  '  ' 

7 
the  diameter  of  the  circle  =  (roughly)  24,686  x —  =  7855 

miles.  This  is  not  the  true  diameter  of  the  earth's  globe, 
being  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  only  a  rough  observation; 
but  the  method  serves  sufficiently  to  show  how  in  very 
early  times  astronomers  obtained  a  measure  of  the  earth. 
For  from  whatever  station  the  observer  starts  on  north- 
and-south  journeys,  the  same  uniform  elevation  or  depres- 
sion of  the  visible  pole  as  he  travels  towards  or  from  it  is 
observed ;  and  the  inference,  therefore,  is  that  the  earth  is 
a  globe,  since  all  the  lines  drawn  on  it  in  &  north-and-south 
direction  are  circular  arcs  of  equal  radius.  The  points 
corresponding  to  E,  where  the  poles  are  both  on  the  horizon, 
mark  the  place  of  the  terrestrial  equator ;  and  the  points 
on  the  earth,  P  and  P'  (which  have  never  yet  been  reached), 
where  the  north  and  south  celestial  poles  are  respectively 
vertical,  are  the  terrestrial  or  geographical  poles. 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  only  journeys  made  along 
a  north-and-aouth  course.  Journeys  pursued  due  east  or 
due  west,  that  is,  always  towards  the  point  of  the  hori- 
zon which  is  90°  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  of  the  north 
point,  show  equ,'\lly  that  the  observer  is  travelling  on 
the  surface  of  a  globe,  though  they  produce  no  apparent 
change  either  in  the  elevation  of  the  pole  or  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  points  at  which  known  stars  rise,  culminate, 
and  set.  We  have  seen  that  the  observer  who  remains 
always  at  one  station  can  determine  the  absolute  time 
when  any  given  star  will  culminate.  Let  us  suppose  that 
when  journeying  eastward  or  westward  he  can  carry  with 
him  his  sidereal  time-measurer,  and  that  this  cont  nuea 
throughout  to  show  the  true  sidereal  time  of  his  oi  ginal 
station.  Then  if  he  is  travelling  eastward  he  will  fini  thai 
any  given  star,  instead  of  culminating  at  the  time  noted 
for  that  star  as  observed  at  his  original  station,  will  cul- 
minate earUer.  The  right  ascension  of  the  star  will  remain 
unchanged,  for  this  is  the  dif  erence  between  its  time  of 
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Fig.  8. 


culmiuation  and  the  time  when  the  point  T  culminates. 
But  instead  of  T  culminating  when  the  clock  points  to 
0  h.  0  m.  0  s.  of  sidereal  time,  it  will  culminate  before  the 
clock  80  points;  aud  each  star  will  culminate  as  much 
before  iU  sidereal  time,  that  is,  before  the  sidereal  time 
oorrespoDding  to  its  right  ascension.  On  the  contrary,  if 
the  observer  travels  westwards  from  his  original  station, 
he  finds  that  each  star  culminates  later.  Moreover,  the 
observer  finds  that  the  amount  of  change  in  point  of  time 
corresponds  to  the  distance  ho  travels.  Suppose  a,  fig.  8, 
to  be  his  original  sta- 
tion, and  let  aa  be  a 
small  circle  of  a  globe, 
having  P  and  P',  as 
before  determined 
(see  fig.  G),  for  poles. 
Then  the  observer 
Cnds  that  the  change 
in  the  time  of  a  star's 
culmination  corre- 
sponds exactly  to  the 
length  of  arc  tra- 
versed by  him  round 
the  circle  aa,  on  the 
assumption  that  a 
complete  circumfer- 
ence of  this  circle 
corresponds  to  24  hciurs  of  sidereal  time.  Thus,  if  a  is  at 
Greenwich,  the  polar  elevation  is  51^°,  and,  therefore,  Ea 
(from  what  has  been  already  shown  in  explaining  fig.  6), 
is  an  arc  of  51^^°;  ao,  the  radius  of  aa',  =  EO  sin.  51  J", 
and  the  observer  finds  that  T,  the  change  of  time  in 
the  culmination  of  T,  or  any  given  star,  for  a  given  easterly 
or  westerly  distance  d  traversed  from  Greenwich,  is  such 
that 

T  :  a  sidereal  day  ::  ci  :  27r .  EO .  sin.  51^°. 

This  corresponds  with  the  result  of  the  former  series  of 
observations  in  showing  that  the  earth  is  a  globe,  suspended, 
as  it  were,  within  the  star-sphere ;  and  that  either  the  star- 
sphere  turns  uniformly  around  this  terrestrial  globe  from 
east  to  west  once  in  24  sidereal  hours,  or  else  the  terrestrial 
globe  turns  uniformly  round  the  axis  PF  (fig.  6)  once  in 
24  sidereal  hours  from  west  to  east. 


Chaptkb  III. — 0/the  Apparent  Motion*  oftht  Sun. 

The  earth  has  now  been  shown  to  be  a  globe  within  the 
star-sphere,  and  whether  the  earth  rotates  within  the  star- 
sphere,  or  the  star-sphere  rotates  round  the  earth,  or  both 
the  earth  and  the  star-sphere  rotate,  it  is  known  that, 
relatively  to  the  earth,  the  star-sphere  rotates  from  east  to 
west  once  in  24  sidereal  hours.  This  rotation,  whether 
apparent  or  real,  takes  place  without  any  appreciable  change 
in  the  relative  position  of  the  fixed  stars.  And  the  law  of 
rotation  having  once  been  ascertained,  it  follows  that  the 
time  of  culmination  of  any  star,  and  the  position  of  the  star 
at  the  time,  are  known,  insomuch  that  a  telescope  or  pointer 
can  be  directed  to  the  place  of  the  star  at  the  moment  of 
culmination  with  perfect  exactness.  Moreover,  a  star  can 
be  followed  by  an  instrument  properly  devised,  in  such  sort 
that  a  pointer  shall  continue  directed  upon  the  star  all 
through  the  24  sidereal  hours.  Suppose,  for  example,  that 
I'P  (fg.  9)  is  a  rod  turning  on  pivots  P  and  F  so  placed 
that  tl  e  axis  of  the  rod  points  to  the  pole  of  the  heavens ; 
then  ii  TT"  be  a  telescope  so  attached  to  an  axis  in  or  on  PF 
(as  at  0)  that  it  can  be  turned  in  any  angle  to  PF  ;  then 
if  this  telescope  be  placed  so  that  et,  its  optical  axis,  is 
directed  towards  a  star  (in  which  case,  necessarily,  the  angle 
P0«  will  be  equal  to  the  star's  north  polar  distance),  it  is 
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clear  that  by  rotating  the  axis  PF  uniformly  once  in  24 
sidereal  hours,  and  in  the  direction  corresponding  to  the 
rotation  of  the 
heavens,  the  opti- 
cal axis  es  will  con- 
tinue to  be  diiecUjd 
towards  the  star 
throughout  the 
whole  of  those  24 
hours,  even  when 
the  star  is  below 
the  horizon.  If  a 
star's  north  polar 
distance  bo 
known,  a  telescope 
thus  mounted  can 
bo  placed  so  that 
VOs  is  the  proper 
angle,  without  seeing  the  star.  If,  further,  we  know  the 
star's  right  ascension,  aud  also  the  true  sidereal  time,  we  can 
not  only  set  the  telescope  so  that  P0«  shall  be  the  proper 
angle,  but  can  rotate  the  axis  PP'  in  such  sort  that  the  tele- 
scope shall  be  pointed  directly  towards  the  star.  Suppose,  for 
example,  that  the  star's  N.P.D.  =  75°,  aud  the  R.A.  =  I  hour 
26  min.  (or  21J°),  (in  other  words,  the  star  La  close  to  i)  of 
the  constellation  Pisces);  and  let  the  time  indicated  by  the 
sidereal  clock  be  3  hours  10  min.  Then  set  TT'  (fig.  9)  so 
that  the  angle  P0s  =  75°,  turn  the  axle  PP'  so  that  TT'  or 
ea  lies  in  the  meridian, — in  other  words,  let  the  telescope 
be  directed  due  south,  only  with  an  elfatioij  of  53^", 
which  is  the  supplement  of  75°  +  the  pok"  elevation  at 
Greenwich,  where  the  observation  is  made,  Then,  since 
the  sidereal  time  is  3  hours  10  min,,  we  know  that  the  point 
T  was  on  the  meridian  3  hours  10  min.  before  the  moment 
of  observation;  and  since  the  star's  R.A.  =  1  hour  26  min., 
we  know  that  the  star  was  on  the  merdian  1  hour  26  min. 
after  T  ;  hence  the  star  was  on  the  meridian  1  hour  44 
min.  (3  hours  10  min.  —  1  hour  26  min.)  before  the  moment 
of  observation.  We  have  then  only  to  rotate  the  axis  PF 
so  as  to  follow  the  rotation  of  the  star-sphere  through  ao 
angle  of  26°  (the  angle  corresponding  to  1  hour  44  min.,' 
since  360°  corresponds  to  24  hours)  to  have  the  telescopdi 
directed  upon  the  star.  And  as  we  can  thus  direct  a  tele- 
scope, mounted  as  shown  in  fig.  9,  towards  a  star  at  any 
hour  (even  when  a  star  is  below  the  horizon,  in  which  case, 
of  course,  the  telescope  will  be  directed  downwards),  so  con- 
versely, it  is  clear  that  when  the  telescope  is  directed  in  any 
manner  we  can  tell  towards  what  point  of  the  star-sphere 
the  tube  is  turned.  Thus,  if  the  time  shown  by  the  sidereal 
clock  is  3  hours  10  min.,  and  the  telescope  be  in  such  a 
position  that,  in  order  to  bring  it  to  the  meridian,  it  would 
have  to  be  turned  round  the  polar  axis  backwards  through 
an  arc  of  26°,  corresponding  to  the  rotation  of  the  heavens 
in  1  hour  44  min.,  then  we  know  that  it  is  directed  to  a 
point  in  the  star-sphere  whose  right  ascension  is  3  hours  10 
min.  -  1  hour  44  min.,  or  1  hour  26  min.  If,  further,  we 
note  that  the  angle  P0«  is  one  of  75°,  we  know  that  the 
north  polar  distance  of  the  point  towards  which  the  tele., 
scope  is  directed  is  75°.  The  point,  therefore,  is  known, 
and  is  close  to  the  star  t;  Piscium. 

We  perceive,  then,  that  if  any  celestial  object  is  visible, 
whether  by  day  or  night,  then  by  simply  directing  toward* 
it  such  a  telescope  as  is  shown  in  fig.  9,  we  can  ascertain 
in  what  part  of  the  stellar  heavens  that  celestial  object 
Ues.  And  if  the  object  is  moving  upon  the  stellar  heavens, — 
or,  in  other  words,  if  it  is  other  than  one  of  these  fixed  stars 
with  which  we  have  hitherto  been  dealing, — then  by  turning 
a  telescope  towards  it  from  time  to  time  we  can  deterrmno 
its  apparent  path  among  the  stars.  So  that  in  the  case  of 
the  son,  which  is  nevw  seeu  in  company  with  the  »tar«J 
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simply  because  his  light,  by  illuminating  our  air,  veils  the 
stare  from  view,  we  can  nevertheless  ascertain  exactly  along 
what  path  on  the  star-sphere  he  seems  to  move,  at  what  rate, 
and  whether  the  rate  is  uniform  or  variable. 

But  before  we  examine  the  results  of  observations  carried 
out  for  this  purpose,  it  will  be  well  to  consider  a  circum- 
stance affecting  observations  made  in  this  manner.  We 
refer  to  the  refractive  action  of  the  earth's  atmosphere,  by 
which  the  apparent  positions  of  the  celestial  bodies  are  to 
some  degree  affected.  This  is  the  proper  place  to  mention 
the  effects  of  refraction,  because  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  it  was  during  observations  of  the  sun  that  the  refractive 
action  of  the  atmosphere  was  first  discovered.  However,  in 
explaining  this  action  reference  will  be  made  to  the  stare  as 
heretofore,  in  order  that  the  inquiry  into  the  sun's  apparent 
motions  may  be  referred  solely  to  the  sphere  of  thefiied  stars. 

By  a  well-known  optical  law,  a  ray  of  light  in  passing 
obliquely  from  one  medium  to  another  of  greater  density 
is  refracted  or  bent  towards  the  normal  to  their  common 
surface.  We  may  regard  our  atmosphere  as  composed  of 
an  infinity  of  concentric  spherical  shells,  whose  densities 
increase  the  nearer  they  are  to  the  earth's  surface.  When  a 
ray  of  light  from  a  star  entera  the  atmosphere,  therefore,  it 
is  inflected  towards  the  earth,  and  the  inflection  is  increased 
by  every  successive  stratum  of  the  atmosphere  through 
which  the  light  passes.     In  fig.  10,  let  AA',  BB',  CC, 
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Fig.  10. 

represent  the  boundaries  of  successive  strata,  supposed  for 
convenience  to  have  a  finite  thickness.  A  ray  of  light 
from  S,  reaching  the  highest  stratum  at  a,  leaves  its  original 
direction  Sax,  and  travels  in  the  direction  aby;  reaching  the 
next  stratum  at  6  it  is  further  bent,  viz.,  from  direction  aby 
to  the  direction  bz ;  and  at  c  it  is  deflected  in  the  direction 
cO.  In  its  progress  from  a  to  O,  it  has  therefore  succes- 
sively moved  in  the  direction  of  the  sides  of  the  polygon 
abcQ ;  and  to  the  spectator  at  O,  the  star  from  which  it  pro- 
ceeded, instead  of  appearing  in  its  true  place  at  S,  wiU 
appear  to  be  at  S',  or  in  the  last  direction  of  the  visual  ray. 
Now  if  AA  is  the  most  elevated  stratum  of  the  atmosphere 
into  which  the  ray  enters  iii  the  direction  Sa,  it  is  clear  that 
the  whole  effect  is  produced  by  the  atmospherical  strata 
situated  below  AA,  and  that  the  length  of  Sa  is  perfectly 
indifferent;  hence  the  refraction  is  entirely  independent  of 
the  distance  of  the  stars,  provided  they  are  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  earth's  atmosphere. 

The  decrease  of  the  density  of  the  atmosphere,  from  the 
■'.irfare  of  the  earth  upwards,  follows  the  law  of  continuity, 
or  takes  place  by  insensible  degrees ;  so  that  the  luminous 
ray,  in  traversing  the  atmosphere,  entera  at  every  instant 
into  a  denser  medium,  and  is  therefore  continuaUy  brought 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  vertical  direction.  Hence  the  true 
path  of  the  ray  is  curvilinear,  and  concave  towards  the 
earth,  as  represented  in  fig.  1 1.  This  is  equivalent  to  the 
supposition  that  the  thickness  of  the  different  concentric 
strata  of  uniform  density  is  infinitely  small,  and  that  the 
light,  iis  it  successively  penetrates  each,  deviates  from  its 
former  path  by  an  ia  finitely  small  angle,  which  may  be 
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considered  aa  the  differential  of  the  refraction,  the  total 
amount  of  which  will  therefore  be  obtained  by  integratioQ. 
The  direction  of 
the  ray,  when  it 
reaches  the  eye  of 
the  observer,  is 
the  tangent  to  the 
last  portion  of  its 
curvilinear  path  ; 
and  the  apparent 
zenith  distance  of 
the  star  will  be 
ZOS',  while  the 
real  zenith  dis- 
tance is  ZOS.  ,. 
The  difference  of  Tig.  ii. 
these  two  angles,  namely  S'OS,  ia  what  is  denominated 
the  Astronomical  Refraction.  It  ia  evident  that  the  whole 
path  of  the  ray  ia  confined  to  the  vertical  plane  in  which 
the  star  and  the  eye  of  the  observer  are  situated  ;  for  the 
earth  and  its  atmosphere  being  very  nearly  spherical,  that 
plane  will  divide  the  strata  symmetrically ;  there  will, 
therefore,  be  no  displacement  in  a  lateral  direction,  i.e.,  no 
refraction  out  of  the  vertical  plane.  When  the  observed 
star  is  due  north  or  south,  the  vertical  plane  is  the  plane  of 
the  meridian;  hence,  in  meridional  observations,  the  whole 
of  the  refraction  takes  place  in  declination,  while  the  right 
ascension  remains  unaltered. 

It  is  evident  that  the  amount  of  the  refraction  ia  greater 
in  proportion  as  the  observed  star  is  nearer  to  the  horizon ; 
for  in  this  case  the  luminous  rays  strike  the  tangent  planes 
of  the  atmospherical  strata  more  obliquely,  and  have  besiden 
to  traverae  a  greater  extent  of  atmosphere  before  they  arrive 
at  the  eye  of  the  observer.  On  determining  by  experiment 
the  refraction  at  every  altitude  from  zero  to  90°,  tables  ol 
Refraction  may  be  constructed,  which  will  furnish  the 
means  of  discovering  the  law  of  its  diminution ;  but  as 
such  a  process  would  be  exceedingly  tedious,  and  likewise 
apt  to  lead  to  erroneous  results  on  account  of  the  inevitable 
errore  of  observation,  it  is  found  more  convenient  to  assume 
some  hypothesis  for  a  basis  of  calculation,  and  to  verify 
the  results  which  it  leads  to  by  comparing  them  with 
observation.  In  regard  to  media  which  may  be  said  to 
be  permanent, — such,  for  instance,  aa  water  and  glass, — the 
determination  of  the  refraction  ia  not  attended  with  great 
difficulty ;  but  the  circumatances  are  greatly  altered  when 
we  come  to  make  experiments  on  the  atmosphere.  In  this 
case  the  difficulty  arises  from  the  incessant  changes  which 
the  atmosphere  is  undergoing  relatively  to  its  refractive 
power, — changes  which  it  is  impossible  for  the  observer 
fully  to  appreciate,  inasmuch  as  he  can  only  determine  its 
physical  state  within  a  short  distaiice  of  the  earth,  while 
that  of  the  upper  strata  remains  wholly  unknown  to  him. 
The  refractive  power  of  the  atmosphere  is  affected  by  its 
density  and  temperature.  The  effects  of  the  humidity  are 
insensible;  for  the  most  accurate  experiments  seem  to 
prove  that  the  watery  vapours  diminish  the  density  of  the 
air  in  the  same  ratio  aa  their  refractive  power  is  greater. 
It  is  therefore  only  necessary,  even  in  delicate  experiments, 
to  have  regard  to  the  state  of  the  barometer  and  thermo- 
meter at  the  time  the  observation  is  made.  At  a  medium 
density,  and  at  the  temperature  of  melting  ice,  it  was  found 
by  Biot  and  Arago,  from  a  great  number  of  exact  eiperi 
ments,  that  at  any  altitude  between  10°  and  the  zenith 
the  refraction  is  very  nearly  represented  by  the  formula 
r  =  60"6  tan.  (Z  -  3'25  x  r),  in  which  r  is  the  refrac- 
tion corresponding  to  a  given  zenith  distance  Z.  With 
the  exception  of  the  numerical  coefficients,  this  formula 
was  first  given  by  Bradley  ;  but  whether  it  was  deduced 
from  tt^eory  by  that  astronomer,  or  was  only  empirical,  is 
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uncertain.  Bradley's  formula  was  r  =  57'  tan.  (Z  -  3  x  r). 
When  the  direction  of  the  luminous  rays  makes  a  smaller 
angle  than  10°  with  the  horizon,  it  becomes  indispensable 
to  tike  into  account,  in  the  calculation  of  the  refraction, 
the  law  of  the  variation  of  the  density  of  the  atmosphere 
at  different  altitudes, — a  law  which  is  subject  to  incessant 
variation,  from  the  operation  of  winds  and  other  causes 
which  agitate  the  atmosphere,  as  well  as  the  decrease  of 
temperature  in  the  superior  regions.  For  this  reason  all 
astronomical  observations  which  have  not  refraction  directly 
{or  their  object,  or  which  are  not  by  their  nature  inde- 
pendent of  its  influence,  are  made  at  an  elevation  exceed- 
ing 10°.  For  lower  altitudes  it  is  to  be  feared  that  no 
theory  will  ever  be  found  sufficiently  exact  to  entitle  the 
observations  to  much  confidence. 

[It  may  be  explained  here  in  passing  that  the  refraction  of 
the  rays  of  light  in  traversing  the  earth's  atmosphere  is  the 
cause  of  Twilight,  which  sensibly  lengthens  the  duration  of 
the  day,  and  prevents  a  sudden  transition  from  light  to 
darkness  on  the  disappearance  of  the  sun.  WTien  the  sun 
is  more  than  33'  below  the  horizon,  the  refraction  is  not 
powerful  enough  to  bring  his  rays  sufficiently  near  the 
earth  to  roach  our  eyes  ;  they  pass  over  our  heads,  and  are 
irregularly  reflected  by  the  molecules  of  the  atmosphere. 
By  thia  means  a  portion  of  the  celestial  vault  is  enlightened, 
while  the  sun  is  invisible.  This  illumination  of  the  upper 
regions  is  called  the  twilight.  It  commences  as  soon  as 
objects  can  be  distinguished  before  sunrise,  and  terminates 
when  they  cease  to  be  visible  after  the  sun  has  set.  The 
time,  however,  at  which  the  twilight  commences  and  ter- 
minates cannot  be  assigned  with  any  degree  of  precision. 
It  is  generally  supposed  to  be  limited  by  the  depression  of 
the  sun  18°  below  the  horizon.  LacaUle  found  the  limit 
in  the  torrid  zone  to  be  between  16°  and  17°.  According 
to  Lemonnier,  it  varies  in  Franco  between  17°  and  21°. 
The  duratio.T  of  the  twilight  will  evidently  bo  longer  or 
shorter  according  as  the  inclination  of  the  sun's  motion  to 
the  horizon  is  more  or  less  oblique 

The  apparent  enlargement  of  the  sun  and  moon  near  the 
horizon  is  an  optical  illusion,  connected  in  some  measure 
with  the  atmosphere,  of  which  various  explanations  have 
been  gi%en  since  the  time  of  Ptolemy.  According  to  the 
ordinary  laws  of  vision,  the  celestial  bodies,  particularly  the 
moon,  which  is  nearest  to  the  earth,  ought  to  appear  largest 
in  the  meridian,  because  their  distance  is  then  less  than 
■fben  they  are  near  the  horizon  ;  yet  daily  experience 
proves  that  the  contrary  takes  place.  To  an  observer 
placed  at  E  (fig.  12),  the  visual  angle  subtended  by  the 
moon,  in  the  horizon  at 
M,  is  somewhat  less 
than  that  under  which 
she  appears  in  ttie 
senith  at  0 ;  and  this 
fact,  a  consequence  in- 
deed of  her  circular 
motion,  is  proved  by 
accurate  measurement 
of  her  diameters  in 
those  circumstances  by 
the  micrometer.  The 
mean  apparent  diameter 
of  the  moon,  at  her 
greatest  height,  is  31' 
in  round  numbers,  but  in  the  horizon  she  seems  to  the  eye 
two  or  three  times  larger.  The  commonly  received  ex- 
planation of  this  phenomenon  was  first  given  by  Descartes, 
and  after  him  by  Dr  Wallis,  James  Gregory,  Malebranche, 
Huyghens,  and  others,  and  may  be  stated  as  follows : — The 
opinion  which  we  form  of  the  magnitude  of  a  distant  body 
does  not  depend  exclusively  on    the  visual   angle  under 


Fig.  12. 


which  it  appears,  but  also  on  its  distance  ;  and  we  judge 
of  the  distance  by  a  comparison  with  other  bodies.  VV'hen 
the  moon  is  near  the  zenith  there  is  no  interposing  object 
with  which  we  can  compare  her,  the  matter  of  the  atmos- 
phere being  scarcely  visible.  Deceived  by  the  absence  of 
intermediate  objects,  we  suppose  her  to  be  very  near.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  are  used  to  observe  a  large  extent  of 
land  lying  between  us  and  objects  near  the  horizon,  at  thi> 
extremity  of  which  the  sky  begins  to  appear ;  we  there- 
fore suppose  the  sky,  with  all  the  objects  which  are  visible 
in  it,  to  be  at  a  great  distance.  The  illusion  is  also  greatly 
aided  by  the  comparative  feebleness  of  the  light  of  tho 
moon  in  tho  horizon,  which  renders  us  in  a  manner  sensible 
of  the  interposition  of  the  atmosphere.  Hence  the  moon, 
though  seen  under  nearly  the  same  angle,  alternately  ap- 
pears very  large  and  very  smaU.  Desaguliers  illustrated 
the  doctrine  of  the  horizontal  moon  by  the  supposition  of 
our  imagining  the  visible  heavens  to  be  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  a  spherical  surface,  as  mnop  (fig.  12),  in  which  case 
the  moon,  at  diS'erent  altitudes,  will  appear  to  be  at  dif- 
ferent distances,  and  will  therefore  seem  to  vary  in  magni- 
tude, as  at  m,  n,  o.] 

Correction  being  made  for  refraction,  the  true  position 
of  the  sun  on  the  star-sphere  can  be  ascertained  day  after 
day  ;  and  thus  his  apparent  motions,  as  we  have  said,  can 
be  determined. 

The  result  of  such  observations  is  to  show  that  in  a  .\ppirn 
period  of  about  305  days  the  sun  traverses  a  great  circle  of  niot'o" 
the  star-sphere  inclined  to  the  equator.  This  period  is  °  °"°' 
called  a  year,  and  is  familiar  to  all  as  the  period  in  which  The  yoa 
the  sun's  varjdng  positions,  alternately  north  and  south  of 
the  equator,  bring  about  the  circuit  of  tho  seasons.  For 
we  have  already  seen  that  a  star  to  the  north  of  the  equator 
is  above  the  horizon  more  than  h.ilf  the  sidereal  day,  and 
at  its  meridian  culmination  has  an  altitude  exceeding  that 
of  the  south  point  of  the  equator.  ^Micn  the  sun  is  north 
of  the  equator  he  has  a  daily  arc  like  that  of  a  star  similarly 
placed,  so  that  day  lasts  longer  than  night,  and  at  mid-day 
the  sun  pours  his  heat  more  directly  on  the  earth  than  if 
he  were  on  the  equator.  In  like  manner  it  is  shown  that, 
when  the  sun  is  south  of  the  equator,  night  lasts  longer 
than  day,  and  tho  sun  at  mid-day  has  a  smaller  altitude  than 
if  he  were  on  tho  equator.  The  result  of  constant  experience 
shows,  that  the  sun's  declination  .'..ichcs  its  maximum  on 
the  south  side  of  the  equator  about  the  22d  of  December, 
when  it  amounts  to  23°'465.  From  this  time  it  gradually 
diminishes  till  about  the  21st  of  March,  when  the  sun 
reaches  the  plane  of  the  equator.  At  this  time  the  days 
and  nights  are  of  equal  length  all  over  the  earth,  and  tie 
instant  of  time  at  which  the  sun's  centre  is  in  the  equatorial 
plane  is  cal'ed  the  instant  of  the  equinox.  The  sun  then 
passes  to  the  northern  side  of  the  equator,  and  his  declina- 
tion or  meridional  altitude  continues  to  increase  till  about 
the  22d  of  June,  when  he  becomes  stationary,  and'theu 
again  shapes  his  course  towards  the  equator.  His  maxi- 
mum declination  on  the  north  side  of  the  equator  is  exactly 
equal  to  that  on  the  south,  amounting  to  23°'465.  The 
sun  now  continues  to  approach  the  equator  till  about  the 
24th  of  September,  when  he  again  reaches  that  plane,  and 
a  second  equinox  succeeds.  Continuing  still  to  move  in 
the  same  direction,  he  declines  from  the  equator  BO\ith- 
ward,  till  he  reaches  his  former  limit  about  the  22d  of 
December;  and  so  on  continually. 

The  two  small  circles  of  the  spnere,  parallel  to  the 
equator,  which  pass  through  the  two  points  where  the  decli- 
nation is  gieatest,  are  called  the  Solstices  or  the  Tropics; 
that  on  the  northern  hemisphere  is  called  the  Tropic  oj 
Cancer,  and  the  other  is  called  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn. 

These  two  parallels,  which  mark  the  extreme  limits  of 
the  sun's  declination,  are,  as  has  just  been  stated,  equally 
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distant  from  the  equator,  with  regard  to  which  the  varia- 
tiona  of  declination  on  either  side  are  perfectly  Bymmetrical 
and  uniform. 

The  observations  of  the  sun's  right  ascensions  and 
meridional  altitudes,  which  have  been  made  daily  during 
BO  great  a  number  of  years,  and  under  so  many  different 
meridians,  furnish  complete  proof  that  the  projection  of  the 
sun's  orbit  is  a  great  circle  of  the  celestial  sphere,  and  that 
the  orbit  itself  is  wholly  confined  to  the  same  plane. 

The  great  circle  which  the  sun  describes  in  virtue  of  his 
proper  motion  is  called  the  Ecliptic.  It  has  received  this 
name  from  the  circumstance  that  the  moon,  during  eclipses, 
is  either  in  the  same  plane  or  very  near  it.  These  pheno- 
mena can,  in  fact,  only  happen  when  the  sun,  earth,  and 
moon  are  nearly  in  the  same  straight  line,  and,  conse- 
quently, when  the  moon  is  in  the  same  plane  with  the  earth 
and  the  sun.  The  angle  formed  by  the  planes  of  the 
ecliptic  and  i  equator,  which  is  measured  by  the  arc  of 
a  circle  of  declination  intercepted  between  the  equator  and 
tropic,  is  called  the  Obliquity  of  the  Ecliptic.  The  two 
points  in  which  the  equator  and  ecliptic  intersect  each  other 
(ire  called  the  Equinoctial  FoinU ;  they  are  also  denomi- 
•lated  the  Nodes  of  the  Equator  ;  and  the  straight  line  con- 
ceived to  join  them  is  the  Line  of  the  Equinoxes,  or  the 
Line  of  the  Nodes.  The  node  through  which  the  sun 
passes  on  coming  from  the  south  to  the  north  of  the 
equator  is  called  the  Ascending  Node,  and  lb  usually  distin- 
guished by  the  character  fl  ;  the  opposite  node  is  the 
Descending  Node,  and  is  marked  by  tJ.  A  straight  line 
passing  through  the  centre  of  the  earth,  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  is  called  the  Axis  of  the  Ecliptic, 
and  the  points  in  which  its  prolongation  meets  the  sphere 
are  called  its  Poles — these  denominations  being  analogous 
to  those  of  the  axis  and  poles  of  the  equator.  The  two 
small  circles  of  the  sphere  which  pass  through  the  poles 
of  the  ecliptic,  and  are  parallel  to  the  equator,  are  called 
ihe  Polar  Circles. 

The  ecliptic  has  been  divided  by  astronomers,  from  time 
immemorial,  into  twelve  equal  parts,  called  Signs,  each  of 
which  consequently  contains  30  degrees.  The  names  and 
symbols  by  which  they  are  characterised  are  as  follows  : — 

Korth  of  the  Equator.  South  of  the  Equator. 

Aries, f  Libra, :2j 

Taurus, y  Scorpio, IH_ 

Viemini, H  Sagittarius, v..    J 

Cancer, qb  Capricomus, yS 

Leo, ft  Aquarius s~ 

Virgo, nj  Pisces, )< 

Li  each  of  these  signs  the  ancients  formed  groups  of 
stars,  which  they  denominated  the  Zodiacal  constellations 
(tt^Sia,  animals),  not  confined  to  the  ecliptic,  but  included 
within  an  imaginary  belt,  extending  9°  on  each  side  of  it, 
to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Zodiac  (^(uSuuco's  kvkXjos, 
circle  or  zone  of  the  animals).  The  term  sign  is  now 
employed  only  to  denote  an  arc  of  30°,  and  will  probably 
soon  be  banished  entirely  from  astronomical  tables.  It  is 
now  seldom  used  even  for  tables  of  the  planets.  For- 
merly, to  denote  that  the  longitude  of  a  planet  is  276°  12', 
it  was  usual  to  write  9*  6°  12';  or  even  to  employ  the 
characteristic  symbol,  and  to  write  1'^  6°  12',  meaning  that 
the  planet  was  12'  in  the  6th  degree  of  Capricomus,  or  the 
tenth  sign.  The  latter  inconvenient  practice  is  now  laid 
aside,  and  the  signs,  when  they  are  employed,  are  simply 
distinguished  by  the  ordinal  numbers. 

As  the  greater  part  of  the  celestial  phenomena  connected 
with  the  planetary  system  take  place  either  in  the  ecliptic 
or  in  planes  not  greatly  inclined  to  it,  it  is  found  to  be 
most  convement  to  refer  the  positions  of  the  planets,  and 
fxeoucntly  those  of  the  stars  also,  to  that  plane.     The  first 


point  of  Aries,  which  is  the  technical  expression  for  tho 
intersection  of  the  ecliptic  and  equator,  or  the  place  of  tho 
sun  at  the  vernal  equinox,  is  assumed  as  the  origin  from 
which  the  degrees  of  the  ecliptic,  as  well  as  of  the  equator, 
are  counted  from  west  to  east,  or  in  the  direction  of  the 
sun's  annual  motion.  The  angular  distance  of  the  sun 
from  this  point  is  called  his  Longitude,  and  the  longitude 
of  a  star  is  the  arc  intercepted  on  the  ecliptic  between  the 
same  point  and  a  great  circle  passing  through  the  star  per- 
pendicular to  the  ecliptic.  The  arc  of  this  circle  inter- 
cepted between  the  star  and  the  ecliptic,  or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  the  complement  of  the  star's  distance  from  the 
pole  of  the  ecliptic,  is  called  the  Latitude  of  the  star ;  so 
that  longitude  and.  latitude  bear  the  same  relation  to  the 
ecliptic  that  right  ascension  and  declination  bear  to  the 
equator. 

The  sun's  motion  along  the  ecliptic  is  found  not  tr 
be  strictly  uniform,  a  circumstance  into  which  we  shall 
have  to  inquire  more  particularly  farther  on.  In  this 
place,  let  it  suffice  to  notice  that  the  sun  is  found  to  move 
more  quickly  in  winter  than  in  summer,  the  rate  of  motion 
changing  from  its  maximum  nearly  in  mid-winter  to  ita 
minimum  nearly  in  midsummer,  and  thence  to  its  maxi- 
mum again.  But  at  no  time  does  the  motion  diiler  greatiy 
from  its  mean  rate  of  very  nearly  59'  in  »  sidereal  day. 
If  we  call  the  mean  rate  10,000,  then  the  greatest  and 
least  rates  of  motion  are  represented  by  the  membere 
10,336  and  9664  respectively. 

The  direction  in  which  the  sun  travels  round  the  ecliptic, 
and  in  which  longitude  is  measured,  is  from  west  to  east, 
that  is,  it  is  contrary  to  the  direction  in  which  the  star- 
sphere  rotates. 

Chapteb  rV. — The  Solar  Day — Equation  of  Time — 
The  Seasons. 

Since  the  sun  travels  thus  around  the  celestial  sphere,  it  is 
manifest  that  the  successive  returns  of  the  sun  to  the 
meridian  cannot  recur  after  the  same  interval  of  time  as 
the  successive  returns  of  any  given  star.  •  If  on  any  dfej 
the  sun's  centre  when  he  is  crossing  the  meridian  has  a 
particular  position  on  the  star-sphere,  then  when  that  poitt 
of  the  star-sphere  next  returns  to  the  meridian, — that  is, 
one  sidereal  day  later, — the  sun  has  travelled  about  l°froni 
that  point,  moving  along  the  ecliptic  in  a  direction  opposed 
to  that  in  which  the  star-sphere  rotatei  The  star-sphere 
must,  therefore,  rotate  a  little  further  round  before  the  sua 
will  be  on  the  meridian.  As  a  convenient  first  a^prozd 
mation  to  the  actual  effects,  let  us  make  the  supposition 
that  the  sun  moves  along  the  equator  instead  of  the  ecliptic, 
and  that  he  moves  exactiy  1°  in  a  sidereal  day.  In  thia 
case  he  would  be  exactly  1°  from  the  meridian  when  the 
point  he  had  occupied  on  the  meridian  the  day  before 
had  reached  the  meridian.  That  point  on  the  star-sphera 
would  have  completed  the  full  circuit  of  360°  of  rotation 
while  the  sun  had  completed  only  359°,  and  his  dinm<U 
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motion  being  therefore  only  =  ^rz  of  the  star-sphere's,  it  f ol- 

lows  that  the  solar  day  (or  the  interval  between  the  sun'* 
successive  returns  to  the  meridian)  would  be  greater  that 
the  sidereal  day  in  the  ratio  of  360  :  359.  Therefore,  the 
solar  day  being  divided  into  24  x  60  minutes,  the  sidere&l 
day  would  manifestly  be  4  min.  shorter. 

But  as  the  sun  moves  in  a  circle  inclined  more  ttisn 
23°  to  the  equator,  and  as  the  sun's  motion  is  slightly 
variable,  and  the  mean  rate  less  than  1°  per  sidereal  dzj, 
these  relations  are  not  exactly  presented. ' 

Let  us,  as  a  next  approximation,  suppose  the  sun  to 
move  uniformly  round  the  equator  once  in  the  course  of  a 
year  of  365.1  days  and  determine  the  lenxtb  of  a  solar  Ai^ 
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on  tliiB  assumption.  It  is  clear  that  whatever  the  sun's 
daily  retardation  may  be,  he  loses  one  complete  circuit  of 
the  heavens  in  a  year  of  3G5J  solar  days.  In  other  words, 
while  the  sun  has  been  carried  round  3G5J-times  by  the 
diurnal  rotation,  the  star-sphere  has  been  carried  round 
36GJ  times.     Therefore,  on  our  assumption 

•    3G5i  solar  days  =  3G6J  sidereal  days 

and  a  sidereal  day  =  — -;  solar  day 

366j 

=    23h.56m.  4s.,  approximately. 

This,  in  fact,  indicates  roughly  the  manner  in  which  the 
iuean  solar  day  is  connected  with  the  sidereal  day.  It  is 
only  necessary  in  the  above  process  to  substitute  the  true 
length  of  the  year  for  the  value  SGSJ  days, — meaning  by 
the  year,  the  year  of  seasons,  measured  by  the  successive 
returns  of  the  sun  to  the  equator  as  he  crosses  that  circle 
with  northward  motion.  But  it  will  not  be  until  we  con- 
eider  the  actual  nature  of  the  motion  by  which  the  sun's 
annual  apparent  motion  is  explained,  that  we  need  inquire 
into  the  exact  relation  between  the  mean  solar  day  and  the' 
sidereal  day. 

As  the  sun  moves  at  a  varying  rate,  it  is  manifest  that 
the  actual  solar  day  measured  by  the  successive  returns  of 
tha  sun  to  the  meridian  could  not  be  constant  in  value, 
even  if  the  sun  moved  round  the  equator.  For  the  excess 
of  a  Bolar  day  over  the  sidereal  day  is  caused  by  the  motion 
of  the  sun  on  the  star-sphere,  and  will  be  therefore  greater 
or  less  according  as  th^  sun's  motion  on  the  star-sphere  is 
greater  or  less.  The  actual  sohr  day,  therefore,  exceeding 
the  constant  sidereal  day  by  a  variable  quantity,  must 
necessarily  be  itself  variable.  It  is  greater  than  the  mean 
in  December  and  January,  when  the  sun  is  moving  at  a 
rate  greater  than  his  mean  rate,  and  le:3  in  June  and  July 
when  hp  moves  at  a  less  rate.  •  And  it  is  clear  that  if  at 
the  end  of  December  the  moment  of  the  real  sun  passing 
the  meridian  were  taken  as  the  beginning  of  the  mean 
solar  day  of  twenty-four  hours,  then  the  next  passage  of 
the  meridian  by  the  actual  sun  would  occur  after  the 
tv/enty-four  hours  of  mean  solar  time  had  elapsed.  Day 
after  day  the  sun  would  come,  to  the  meridian  at  a  later 
and  later  hour  of  mean  solar  time,  until  towards  the  end 
of  March,  when,  the  sun's  rate  having  acquired  its  mean' 
vo.lue,  the  actual  sun  would  not  lag  any  farther  behind. 
From  this  time  he  would  gain,  until  towards  the  end  of 
June  he  would  come  to  the  meridian  at  noon  of  mean  solar 
time.  In  the  remaining  half  year  he  would  be  in  advance, 
that  is,  he  would  cross  the  meridian  before  noon  of  mean 
eolar  time.  Towards  the  end  of  September  he  would  have 
made  his  greatest  advance  compared  with  mean  time,  and 
in  the  remaining  quarter  of  the  year  he  would  gradually 
lose  more  and  more  of  that  gain,  until  at  the  end  of 
December  ho  would  again  cross  the  meridian  at  noon  of 
mean  solar  time. 

But  besides  this  cause  of  variation  in  the  length  of  the 
true  solar  day,  there  is  another  depending  on  the  inclination 
of  the  sun's  apparent  path  on  the  heavens  to  the  celestial 
equator.  To  conceive  the  effect  of  this  cause,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  regard  to  the  motion  of  the  sun  with  reference 
to  the  equator.  The  sun  describes  every  day  a  small  arc 
of  the  ecliptic.  Through  the  extremities  of  this  arc  sup- 
pose two  meridians  to  pass ;  the  arc  of  the  equator,  which 
they  intercept,  is  the  sun's  motion  for  that  day  referred  to 
the  equator,  and  the  time  which  that  arc  takes  to  pass  the 
meridian  is  equal  to  the  excess  of.  the  astronomical  day 
over  the  sidereal.  But  it  is  obvious  that  at  the  equinoxes 
the  arc  of  the  equator  is  smaller  than  the  corresponding 
arc  of  the  ecliptic,  in  the  proportion  of  the  cosine  of  the 
obliquity  of  the  ecliptic ;  at  the  solstices,  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  greater  in  the  proportion  of  the  secant  of  the  same 


obliquity.     The  cistronomical  day  is  diminished  in  ilip  lirst 
case,  and  lengthened  in  the  second. 

To  have  a  mean  astronomical  day  independent  of  these  Mean 
causes  of  inequality,  astronomers  have  supposed  a  second 
bun  to  move  uniformly  on  'he  ecliptic,  and  to  pass  over  the 
extremities  of  the  axis  of  the  sun's  orbit  at  the  same  in- 
stant as  the  real  sun.  This  removes  the  inequality  arisli.g 
from  the  inequality  of  the  sun's  motion.  To  remove  the 
inequality  arising  from  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  con- 
ceive a  third  sun  to  pass  through  the  equinoxes  at  the 
same  instant  with  the  second  sun,  and  to  move  along  the 
equator  in  such  a  manner  that  the  angular  distances  of  the 
two  suns  at  the  vernal  equinox  shall  be  always  equal 
The  interval  between  two  consecutive  returns  of  this  third 
sun  to  the  meridian  forms  the  viean  astronomical  day. 
Mean  lime  is  measured  by  the  number  of  the  returns  of 
this  third  sun  to  the  meridian  ;  and  true  time  is  measured 
by  the  number  of  returns  of  the  real  sun  to  the  meridian. 
The  arc  of  the  equator,  intercepted  between  two  meridian 
circles  drawn  through  the  centres  of  the  true  sun  and  the 
imaginary  third  sun,  when  reduced  to  time,  is  wli.it  is 
called  the  Equation  of  Time.  This  will  be  rendered  plainer 
by  the  following  diagraru. 


Fta.'lS, — Motion!  of  real  and  mean  Sun. 

LetZTz  =^  (fig.  13)  be  the  star-sphere;  Z:  its  axis;  ahcdt. 
ic,  the  equator;  ABCDE,  <tc.,  the  northern  half  of  the 
ecliptic  from  T  to  ^^,  on  the  side  of  the  globe  next  the 
eye  ;  and  ^INOP,  itc,  the  southern  half  on  the  opposite 
side  from  ii:  toT.  Let  the  points  at  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F, 
ic,  mark  off  equal  portions  of  the  ecliptic  gone  through  in 
equal  times  by  the  real  sun,  and  those  at  or,  b,  c,  d,  e,f; 
ifcc,  equal  portions  of  the  equator  described  in  equal  times 
by  the  fictitious  sun  ;   and  let  ZTz  be  the  meridian. 

As  the  real  sun  moves  obliquely  in  the  ecliptic,  and  the 
fictitious  sun  directly  in  the  equator,  any  point  between  T^ 
and  F  on  the  ecliptic  must  be  nearer  the  meridian  ZTz, 
than  the  corresponding  point  on  the  equator  from  T  to_/j 
that  is  to  say,  than  the  point  whose  distance  from  T  is 
expressed  by  the  same  number  of  degree^ ;  and  the  more 
so,  as  the  obliquity  is  greater ;  and  therefore  the  true  sun 
comes  sooner  to  the  meridian  every  day  whilst  he  is  in  the 
quadrant  TF,  than  the  fictitious  sun  does  in  the  quadrant 
T/;  for  which  reason  the  solar  noon  precedes  noon  by 
the  clock,  until  the  real  sun  comes  to  F,  and  the  fictitious 
to  /.•  which  two  points  being  equidistant  from  the  meri- 
dian, both  suns  will  come  to  it  precisely  at  noon  by  the 
clock. 

Whilst  the  real  sun  describes  the  second  quadrant  of  the 
ecliptic  FGHIKL  from  Cancer  to  — ,  he  comes  later  to  the 
meridian  every  day  than  the  fictitious  sun  moving  through 
the  second  quadrant  of  the  equator  from  /  to  ^^  ;    for  the 
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points  at  G,  H,  I,  K,  L,  being  farther  from  the  meridian, 
their  corresponding  points  at  g,  k,  i,  k,  I,  must  come  to  it 
later ;  and  as  both  suns  come  at  the  same  moment  to  the 
point  ^^,  they  come  to  the  meridian  at  the  moment  of  noon 
by  the  clock. 

In  departing  from  Libra  through  the  third  quadrant,  the 
real  sun  going  through  MNOPQ  towards  1^  at  K,  and  the 
fictitious  sun  through  mTiopq  towards  r,  the  former  comes 
to  the  meridian  every  day  sooner  than  the  latter,  until  the 
real  sun  comes  to  R,  and  the  fictitious  to  r,  and  then  they 
come  both  to  the  meridian  at  the  sama  time. 

juastly,  as  the  real  sun  moves  equably  through  SXU  V  W, 
from  R  towards  T,  and  the  fictitious  sun  through  stuvw, 
from  r  towards  T ,  the  former  comes  later  every  day  to  the 
meridian  than  the  latter,  untU  they  both  arrive  at  the  point 
T,  and  then  they  make  it  noon  at  the  same  time  with  the 
clock. 

It  is  now  easy  to  conceive  the  eflFect  of  taking  into 
account  the  variable  motion  of  the  sun  in  his  annual  circuit 
of  the  ecliptic.  The  effect  already  explainwi  as  arising 
from  this  cause,  on  the  supposition  that  the  sun  moved  La 
the  equator,  must  simply  be  added  to  that  just  shown  to 
irise  from  the  obliqmty  of  the  ecliptic. 

Let  us  combine  the  two  causes,  starting  from  December 
31,  on  the  assumption  (near  enough  to  the  truth  for  our 
present  purpose),  that  the  sun  moves  most  rapidly  when  at 
nis  greatest  southerly  declination.  The  effect  due  to  varia- 
tion of  the  sun's  motion  may  be  called  A,  and  that  due  to 
the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  may  be  called  B ;  and  each 
may  be  considered  positive  or  negative  according  as,  con- 
sidered alone,  it  sets  the  real  sun  later  or  earlier  than  the 
mean  sim. 

We  find,  then,  from  January  1  to  March  31,  A  and  B 
both  positive,  A  increasing  from  0  to  its  maximum,  B 
passing  from  0  through  its  maximum  to  0  again.  All 
this  time,  then,  A  -(-  B  is  positive.  At  the  beginning  A  -^  B 
=  0.  About  the  middle  of  February  B  has  its  maximum 
value,  and  A  a  value  less  than  its  maximum  ;  at  March  31, 
B  is  zero  and  A  has  its  maximum  value. 

From  April  1  to  June  30,  A  is  positive  and  B  negative, 
A  diminishing  from  its  maximum  to  zero,  B  passing  from 
0  through  its  maximum  negative  value  to  0  again.  At 
the  beginning,  then,  of  this  quarter,  A  +  B  is  positive  and 
equal  to  the  maximum  value  of  A,  In  the  middle  of 
May,  B  has  its  maximum  negative  value,  and  A  has  a 
value  less  than  its  maximum  positive  value.  The  maxima 
due  to  A  and  B  being  not  far  from  equality,  it  follows 
that  A  -1-  B  is  now  negative,  and  therefore  some  time  before 
this  A  -J-  B  must  have  passed  through  the  value  0.  At  the 
end  of  the  quarter  A  -t-  B  is  again  0,  because  A  =  0  and 
8  =  0. 

From  July  1  to  September  30,  A  is  negative  and  B 
positive,  A  increasing  from  0  to  its  maximum  negative 
value,  B  passing  from  zero  through  its  maximum  positive 
value  to  zero  agaia  Hence,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
quarter  A  +  B  =  0  ;  at  the  end  A  -f  B  =  the  maximum 
negative  value  of  A.  But  about  the  middle  of  August,  B 
has  its  maximum  positive  value  while  A  has  not  its  maxi- 
mum negative  value  ;  hence  at  this  time  A  -I-  B  is  positive, 
and  therefore  between  then  and  September  30,  A  +  B 
vanishes. 

Lastly,  from  October  1  to  December  31,  both  A  and  B 
are  negative,  A  passing  from  its  maximum  value  to  zero, 
and  B  from  zero  to  its  mnYimnm  value,  and  thence  to  zero 
again.  Throughout  the  quarter,  then,  A-)-B  is  negative. 
About  the  middle  of  November  A  -(-  B  is  the  sum  of  the 
maximiim  value  of  B  and  a  value  of  A  less  than  the  maxi- 
mum.    At  the  end  of  the  quarter  A  +  B  =  0. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  time  when  the  sun  moves 
moat  rapidly  follows  by  a  few  days  the  date  (December  21) 


when  the  sun  ia  at  his  greatest  distance  from  the  meridian, 
the  dates  above  given  are  not  strictly  correct.  The  equa- 
tion of  time,  or  A  -f  B,  is  zero  nearly  midway  between 
December  21  and  the  end  of  the  year,  or  about  Christmae 
day,  and  it  vanishes  again  on  or  about  April  16,  June  IC, 
and  September  1st.  The  equation  of  tune  has  four 
maxima.  On  February  11,  the  real  sun  is  later  than  the 
moan  sun  by  a  maximum  interval  of  14  min,  31  sec. ;  on 
May  14,  the  real  sun  is  earlier  than  the  mean  sun  by  a 
maximum  interval  of  3  min.  63  sec.  ;  on  July  16,  the 
real  sun  is  later  than  the  mean  sun  by  a  maximum  interval 
of  6  min,  13  sec;  and  lastly,  on  November'  3,  the  real  sun 
is  earlier  than  the  mean  sun  by  a  maximum  interval  of  16 
min.  19  sec. 

The  inclination  of  the  ecliptic  to  the  equator  results 
necessarily,  as  already  mentioned,  in  a  difference  of  seasons. 
When  on  the  equator,  the  sun,  like  an  equatorial  star,  is 
above  the  horizon  during  one-half  of  the  day,  and  below 
the  horizon  during  the  other  half.  When  he  is  north  of 
the  equator  he  is  above  the  horizon  for  more  than  half 
the  day,  and  reaches  a  higher  altitude  at  noon  than  when 
on  the  equator.  When  south  of  the  equator  he  is  below 
the  horizon  for  more  than  half  the  day,  and  does  not  reach 
so  great  an  altitude  at  noon  as  when  he  is  on  the  equator. 
As  he.  is  perceptibly  the  source  of  light  and  heat,  it  fol- 
lows that  when  he  is  north  of  the  equator  we  receive  (in 
our  northern  latitudes),  more  light  and  heat  than  when  ha 
is  on  the  equator,  and  so  much  the  more  as  his  northerly 
declination  is  greater ;  while  when  he  is  south  of  the 
equator  we  receive  less  Light  and  heat  than  when  he  is  on 
the  equator,  and  so  much  the  less  as  his  southerly  declinar 
tion  is  greater.  These  results  are  equally  accounted  for 
whether  we  regard  the  earth  as  fixed,  and  the  sun  as  really, 
travelling  round  the  heavenly  sphere  on  his  inclined  path, 
or  whether  we  suppose  the  sun  to  be  fixed,  and  the  earth  to 
travel  around  him  on  a  correspondingly  inclined  path  after 
the  manner  illustrated  in  fig.  14.     Here,  while  the  earth 


Pio.  11 — Diagram  iUastrating  the  Seasons. 

goes  round  the  sun  in  the  order  of  the  letters  A,  B,  0,  Tt 
its  axis  preserves  its  obliquity  and  always  continues  paral- 
lel to  its  first  direction.  At  c  the  north  pole  inclines  to- 
wards the  sun,  and  brings  all  the  northern  places  more 
into  the  light  than  at  any  other  season  of  the  year.  But 
when  the  earth  is  at  g,  the  opposite  point  of  the  orbit,  the 
north  pole  declines  from  the  sun,  and  a  less  portion  of  the 
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oortli«rii  hi'iuisphere  receives  his  light  and  heat.  At  a 
and  e  the  axis  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  orbit, 
so  that  the  poles  are  situated  in  the  boundaries  of  the  illu- 
minated hemisphere,  and,  the  sun  being  directly  over  the 
equator,  the  days  and  nights  are  equal  at  all  places.  In 
this  figure  JE  is  the  terrestrial  equator,  T  the  tropic  of 
Cancer,  the  dotted  circle  the  purailel  of  London,  U  the 
arctic  or  north  polar  circle,  and  P  the  north  pole,  where 
all  the  meridians  or  hour-circles  meet.  The  spectator  is 
supposed  to  be  placed  at  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic 

It  is  also  manifest  that  if  the  earth  circles  around  S,  as 
in  fig.  14,  the  observed  phenomena  of  apparent  solar  motion 
will  be  precisely  the  same  as  though  the  sun  circled  Eiround 
the  filed  earth.  Let  us  follow  the  earth  round  from  the 
position  a,  noting  how  the  sun  would  appear  to  move  on 
the  ecliptic,  and  also  how  the  length  of  day  would  be 
affected  by  the  varying  position  of  the  earth's  axis  with 
respect  to  the  sun.  When  the  earth  is  at  a,  the  beginning 
of  Libra,  about  the  20th  of  March,  the  sun,  as  seen  from 
the  earth,  appears  at  the  beginning  of  Aries  in  the  opposite 
part  of  the  heavens,  the  north  pole  is  just  coming  into 
light,  and  the  sun  is  vertical  to  the  equator,  which,  with 
all  its  parallels,  is  divided  into  two  equal  parts  by  the  circle 
which  forms  the  boundai-y  between  the  dark  and  illumi- 
nated hemispheres,  and  therefore  the  days  and  nights  are 
equal  all  ovef  the  earth.  As  the  earth  moves  in  the  ecliptic, 
according  to  the  order  of  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  <tc.,  the 
north  pole  P  comes  more  and  more  into  the  light,  and  the 
days  increase  in  length  at  all  places  north  of  the  equator  JE. 
When  the  earth  comes  to  the  position  between  B  and  C, 
or  the  beginning  of  Capricorn,  the  sun,  as  seen  from  the 
earth,  appears  at  the  beginning  of  Cancer  about  the  2l8t 
of  June  ;  and  the  north  pole  of  the  earth  inclines  towards 
the  sun,  so  as  to  bring  into  light  all  the  north  frigid  zone, 
and  more  of  each  of  the  northern  parallels  of  latitude  in 
proportion  as  they  are  farther  from  the  equator.  As  the 
earth  advances  from  Capricorn  towards  Aries,  and  the  sun 
appears  to  move  from  Cancer  towards  Libra,  the  north  pole 
recedes  from  the  light,  which  causes  the  days  to  decrease 
and  the  nights  to  increase  in  length  till  the  earth  comes 
to  the  beginning  of  Aries,  and  then  they  are  equal  as 
before, — the  boundary  of  light  and  darkness  cutting  the 
equator  and  all  its  parallels  equally.  The  north  pole  then 
goes  into  the  dark,  and  does  not  emerge  till  the  earth  has 
completed  a  semi-revolution  of  its  orbit,  or  from  the  22d  of 
September  till  the  20th  of  March.  •  Similar  changes  occur, 
mutatit  mutandis,  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 

It  may  be  well  to  advise  the  reader  not  to  allow  his 
mind  to  be  led  astray  by  the  proportions  indicated  in  such 
pictures  as  fig.  14.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  illustrate 
the  seasons,  either  by  diagrams  or  by  the  use  of  a  globe, 
without  introducing  incorrect  relative  dimensions  ;  but  by 
combining  two  sets  of  pictorial  illustrations,  the  mental 
error  apt  to  arise  from  the  study  of  such  pictures  as  fig. 
14  may  be  got  rid  of.  Thus,  after  carefaijy  studying  the 
relations  illustrated  in  that  figure,  the  reader  should  turn 
to  Plate  XXVII.,  and  after  noting  that  the  figure  of  the 
earth  there  shovni  is  the  same  as  that  in  fig.  14  (held  so  as 
to  have  QgF  uppermost),  he  should  endeavour  to  picture  to 
himself  such  a  figure  of  the  earth  as  is  shown  in  the  plate, 
travelling  around  the  path  EE',  but  so  reduced  in  dimen- 
sions that  its  whole  disk  would  have  a  diameter  less  than 
the  hundredth  part  of  that  of  the  small  white  disk,  at  the 
centre  of  the  plate,  which  represents  the  sun.  It  will  then 
be  instructive  to  extend  this  method  to  Mars,  as  figured  in 
ITate  XXVIL,  carrj-ing  this  planet  (after  first  imagining 
his  disk  reduced  5000  times)  round  his  path  MM',  with 
constant  axial  pose.  The  planeta  pictured  in  Plate  XXVII L 
can  be  dealt  with  in  like  manner.  From  a  careful  study 
of  the  two  plates,  with  special  reference  to  the  indicated 


scales,  the  general  relations  of  the  entire  solar  system  can 
be  inferred,  and  to  some  degree  conceived.  But  for  the 
purpose  of  actually  picturing  these  relations  to  his  mind, 
the  reader  may  conveniently  use  Sir  J.  Herschel's  illustra- 
tion, as  follows: — Choose  any  well-levelled  field.  On  it 
place  a  globe  2  feet  in  diameter  to  represent  the  sun  ;  Mer- 
cury will  be  represented  by  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  on 
the  circumference  of  a  circle  164  feet  in  diameter  for  its 
orbit ;  Venus  a  pea,  on  a  circle  284  feet  in  diameter ;  the 
earth  a  [somewhat  larger]  pea,  on  a  circle  of  430  feet ; 
Mars  a  rather  large  pin's  head,  on  a  circle  of  654  feet; 
the  asteroids  grains  of  sand,  in  orbits  of  from  1000  to  1200 
feet ;  Jupiter  a  moderate-sized  orange,  on  a  circle  of  half 
a  mile  ;  Saturn  a  small  orange,  on  a  circle  of  ^ths  of  a 
mile  ;  Uranus  a  full- sized  cherry,  on  a  circle  more  than 
1 J  miles  ;  Neptune  an  extra-sized  cherry,  on  a  circle  of  2  J 
miles  in  diameter. 

Chapter  V. — Apparent  Motions  of  the  Moon  and 
Flaneta — Pa/allax. 

We  have  seen  that  while  the  stars  remain  fixed,  to  all 
appearance,  on  the  celestial  concave,  the  sun  circuits  around 
a  great  circle  of  the  star-sphere,  moving  always  in  one 
direction,  and  at  a  rate  which,  though  variable  in  different 
parts  of  the  circuit,  does  not  vary  largely,  and  is  constant 
for  each  part  of  the  ecliptic.  Moreover,  to  ordinary  obser- 
vation, continued  for  periods  of  a  few  years,  the  sun's  path 
in  the  heavens  appears  to  remain  always  the  same,  and  to 
bear  the  same  relation  to  the  coles  and  equator  of  the 
rotating  star-sphere. 

But  we  have  now  to  consider  bodies  which  neither 
remain  fixed  Uke  the  stars,  nor  move  in  a  constant  ap- 
parent path  like  the  sun. 

The  moon  is  the  most  noteworthy  of  these  bodies,  b»- 
cause  of  her  apparent  size  and  brightness,  and  also  because 
of  the  remarkable  changes  of  appearance  which  she  pre- 
sents according  to  her  varying  position  with  reference  to 
the  sun.  When  she  is  seen  near  him  in  the  heavens,  she 
appears  always  like  a  fine  sickle  of  light,  with  the  horns 
turned  away  from  him.  When  she  is  in  the  part  of  the 
heavens  directly  opposite  to  the  sun,  she  appears  with  a 
full  orb.  When  she  is  exactly  midway  between  the  point 
occupied  by  the  sun  and  that  opposite  to  him,  she  appears 
as  a  semicircle  of  light,  with  the  convexity  towards  the 
sun  ;  and  in  positions  intermediate  to  these  she  appears 
with  more  or  less  of  her  circle  iUuminated,  according  as 
she  is  nearer  to  or  further  from  the  point  directly  opposite 
the  sun.  All  this  corresponds  with  what  would  happen  if 
the  moon  were  an  opaque  orb  nearer  to  the  earth  than  the 
sun,  and  illuminated  by  him. 

Now,  when  the  moon  is  watched,  even  for  a  few  houra 
only,  she  is  found  to  be  travelling  on  the  star-sphere  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  sun  (and,  like  him,  on  a  path 
inclined  to  the  equator),  but  much  more  rapidly  than  the 
sun  travels.  It  is  impossible  to  watch  the  moon  com- 
pletely round  the  heavens,  because  she  is  found  to  pass 
close  to  the  sun  once  in  each  circuit,  and  when  very  near 
to  him  cannot  be  seen.  But  while  she  is  visible,  she 
travels  continuously  in  one  direction,  and  when  she  reap- 
pears, after  having  been  for  a  day  or  two  lost  in  the  sun- 
light, she  is  seen  to  have  shifted  her  place  as  though,  dur- 
ing that  interval,  she  had  travelled  continuously  onwards. 

The  moon's  circuit  of  the  star-sphere  is  found  to  be 
completed  in  about  27J  solar  days.  But  her  circuit,  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  the  sun,  occupies  a  longer  interval 
Thus,  suppose  we  observe  her  when  she  is  opposite  to  the 
sun,  or  "  full."  Then  she  is  in  the  same  (or  very  nearly 
the  same)  place  among  the  stars  about  27^  days  later.  But 
in  the  meantime  the  sun  has  advanced  along  the  ecliptic 
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•bfmt  27',  and  the  point  now  directly  opposite  the  sun  h:iR, 
ot  course,  advanced  by  the  Hame  amount.  The  moon  lias, 
therefore,  to  travel  further  on  before  she  is  again  exactly 
opposite  the  suu.  It  is  found  that  this  happens  rathei 
mure  than  2  days  later ;  or  in  other  words,  that  the  in- 
terval between  successive  full  moons  amounts  to  about  29 A 
Jays.  This  iuterval  is  called  a  lunar  month,  or  luncUioii : 
the  period  during  which  the  moon  completes  the  circuit  of 
the  heavens  being  called  a  sidereal  mnnth.  The  lunation 
ij  also  called  a  synodical  month. 

The  path  in  which  the  moon  travels  is  found  to  be 
inclined  at  an  angle  of  about  5°  9'  to  the  ecliptic.  B\it 
continued  observation  shows  that  the  path,  while  retaining 
this  inclination,  shifts  slowly  in  position — the  points  where 
it  intersects  the  ecliptic  gradually  retrograding  (on  the 
whole)  until,  in  the  course  of  about  I8J  years,  they  have 
made  a  complete  circuit  of  the  ecliptic.  It  is  also  found 
that  the  moon  moves,  like  the  sun,  with  variable  velocity 
in  her  apparent  course.  The  parts  of  her  path,  however, 
where  she  moves  most  and  least  rapidly  are  not  fixed  in 
position  like  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  sun's  apparent 
circuit,  but  advance,  traveUing  round  in  8'85  years. 

It  follows,  from  the  varying  position  of  the  moon's 
apparent  path  witli  respect  to  the  ecliptic,  that  her  range 
north  and  south  of  the  equator  is  variable.  When  she 
crosses  the  ecliptic,  at  or  near  the  two  points  where  the 
ecliptic  crosses  the  equator,  the  inclination  of  her  path  to 
the  ecliptic  is  either  added  to  or  subtracted  from  the  in- 
clination of  the  ecliptic  to  the  equator,  so  that  her  range  in 
declination  is,  in  one  case,  23°  27' -H  5°  9',  or  28°  36' ;  and 
in  the  other,  23°  27'  -  5°  9',  or  18°  18'.  When  she  crosses 
the  ecliptic  at  or  near  the  two  points  where  the  elliptic  is 
furthest  from  the  equator,  the  incunation  of  her  path  ta 
the  equator  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  ecliptic,  the 
two  i^aths — the  ecliptic,  or  sun's  path,  and  the  apparent 
lunar  path — crossing  the  eauator  at  different  points. 

Ihus  far  there  is  nothing  in  the  observed  celestial  mo- 
tions which  opposes  itself  to  the  belief  that  the  earth  is  a 
fixed  centre  around  which  the  celestial  bodies  are  carried 
— the  star-sphere  by  the  diurnal  rotation,  the  sun  circling 
round  the  earth  in  his  yearly  course  on  the  ecliptic,  and 
the  moon  in  her  monthly  (lunar)  course  on  a  variable 
path,  and  both  these  orbs  partaking  in  the  diurnal  rotation 
of  the  star-sphere,  just  as  bodies  in  a  moving  vehicle  par- 
take in  the  motion  of  the  vehicle,  even  though  they  may 
also  be  in  motion  among  themselves. 

One  circumstance  in  the  moon's  apparent  motions  serves, 
however,  to  show  that  the  bodies  thus  far  observed  lie  at 
different  distances,  and  falls  properly  to  be  considered  in 
this  place,  seeing  that  the  attention  of  astronomers  must 
first  have  been  directed  to  it  when  they  were  engaged  in 
determining  the  moon's  motions. 

The  earth  being,  as  we  have  seen,  a  globe,  and  the  sun 
and  moon  being  apparently  carried  round  this  globe  by  the 
daily  rotation,  which  is  oniform,  it  would  naturally  occur 
to  astronomers  that,  if  these  motions  take  place  around  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  they  cannot  appear  altogether  unifonn 
as  seen  from  the  eccentric  position  of  an  observer  placed 
iriywhere  on  the  surface.  The  stars,  indeed,  seem  to  be 
larried  uniformly  round,  but  that  has  been  explained  as 
due  to  their  enormous  distance.  The  sun  moving  mani- 
festly within  the  stellar  concave,  and  the  moon  travelling 
a|iparently  within  the  sun's  orbit  (as  may  be  inferred  from 
1  er  phases),  it  might  well  be  that  their  motions  would  be 
louud  affected  by  the  eccentricity  of  the  observer's  position. 
iSuppose,  for  example,  that  the  centre  of  the  earth  is  at 
P,  tig.  15,  and  the  observer  is  at  E,  and  let  K.M.  represent 
a  line  of  sight  from  E  to  the  moon's  centre  when  she  is 
in  the  horizon  (refraction  being  neglected).  Then  a  line 
'f'M,  from  the  centre  of  the  earth  to  the  moon  is  inclined  to 


the  horizou  .'ine  EM^;  and  if  we  draw  Trtit,  parallel  tc 
E.M„  so  that  either  line  represents  the  direction  of  the  moon 
as  observed  from  E, 
we  see  that,  if  she  were 
observed  from  P,  she 
would  appear  raised  by 
the  angle  included  be- 
tween the  lines  PM, 
and  Ptti^.  From  E, 
then,  she  is  seen  lower 
down  than  her  true 
geocentric  position  bv 
the  angle  M.PTTiij  and 
Bimilarly  it  is  seen  that, 
if  the  moon  be  at  M,  the 
direction  EM  in  which 
she  is  seen  islowerdowu 
— that  is,  is  less  inclined  to  the  horizon  line  En/^ — by  the 
angle  EilP,  or  its  equal,  MPtt  ;  if  the  moon  were  a 
M ,  the  displacement  would  be  equal  to  the  angle  EM'P  , 
and  only  whcT  she  is  at  the  zenith  Z  does  her  direotioD 
ElZ  agree  with  her  geocentric  direction  PZ.  Her  observed 
path  from  horizon  to  horizon,  when  she  rises  high  in  the 
south,  but  does  not  reach  the  zenith,  will  be  as  the  path 
TOjOTjmj  (fig.  16),  where  her  geocentric  path  is  as  ^?,M,Mw 
This  will  happeu  if  she  is  near  enough  to  the  earth  for 
the  angle  EM.P  (fig.  15),  to  be  appreciable;  and  all  that 
has  here  been  said  t<(  the  moon  is  equally  true  of  the  stin 


l^. — Diagram  illnstratljig  Lonar 
Parallax. 


Tra  T6. — Observed  and  Gsocentric  Paths  of  the  Moon. 

or  any  other  celestial  body.  But  in  their  case  no  i^preci 
able  displacement  occurs  (at  least  none  which  the  earliei 
modes  of  observation  could  indicate).  In  the  case  of  thj 
moon  the  displacement  is  very  marked,  being  found  u. 
amount  nearly  to  a  degree  when  the  moon  is  on  the  horizon 
Such  displacement  is  called  parallax.  Thus,  when  any 
celestial  body  is  at  M  (fig.  15),  the  angle  EMP  (oi 
MPwi),  between  the  geocentrio  direction  Pil,  and  uie 
apparent  direction  EM,  is  called  the  parallax  of  the  body. 
When  the  celestial  body  is  at  M„  so  that  its  true  direction 
is  horizontal,  the  parallax  EM.P,  is  manifestly  greater 
than  lor  any  other  position  of  the  body  at  the  same  dis- 
tance from  P.  This  maximum  parallax  is  called  the 
hurizo7ital  parallax,  and  may  be  defined  as  the  maximum 
angle  subtended  by  the  earth's  radius,  as  supposed  to  be 
seen  from  the  body. 

It  may  be  noHced,  in  passing,  that  if  the  geocentric  di* 
tance  of  a  celestial  body  =  d,  the  earth's  radios  =  r,  and  tht 
horizontal  parallax  =  /i,  then 

«in./.  =  ^    .  .  .    (1). 

This  is  manifest  from  fig.   15,  where  eiu.   PM,E>=^ — 

PM  a 

Again,  in  the  case  of  a  body  at  M,  using  the  same  symbols, 
and  calling  the  apparent  altitude  MEM,  a,  and  th» 
parallax  /j',  we  have 

p'  =  iiPm 
,     £P  sin.  El'm     r  sin.  n 

That  is,  sin.  ;)'  =  sin.  a  .  an.  p     .    .  y2). 

For  every  celestial  body,  except  the  luoun,  the  parallax  is 
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so  small  that  its  arc-measure  may  be  substituted  for  its 
sine;  hence,  for  (1)  and  (2)  we  may  write 


(3);    and  p  =  p  sin.  a 


(4)- 


for  all  the  heavenly  bodies  except  the  moon. 

From  the  observed  parallactic  displacement  of  the  moon 
it  is  manifest,  apart  from  the  lunar  phases,  that  the  moon's 
orbit  relatively  to  the  earth  lies  within  the  sun's. 

We  hare  now,  however^  to  consider  bodies  which,  if 


they  be  regarded  as>moving  around  the  earth,  muiit  move 
in  orbita  of  very  singular  shape. 

While  observing  the  stars,  which  maintain  apparently  a 
constant  position  on  the  uniformly  rotating  star-sphere,  the 
ancients  early  noted  five  bodies,  which  seem  to  trai  el 
among  the  stars  like  the  sun  and  moon,  but  not  alwayi  in 
one  direction.  To  these  bodies  they  gave  the  nam*  of 
planets,  or  wanderers  (a  term  which  also  included  the  bun 
and  moon,  so  that  there  were  seven  in  all).  Three  could  ba 
seen   sometimea  throughout  the  night,  Bometimes  ia  the 


<xs> 


Fia  17. — Th«  Motion  of  Sntam,  Jupiter,  and  Man  with  respect  to  the  Earth. 


morning,  sometimes  in  the  evening.  To  these  were  given  the 
a&mes  Saturn,  Jupiter,  and  Mars  ;  and  careful  observation 
showed  that  these  bodies,  when  visible  all  through  the 
night,  always  travel  emong  the  stars  in  a  direction  con- 
trary to  that  of  the  sun's  yearly  and  the  moon's  monthly 
motion,  but  that  this  retrograde  motion  continues  only  for 
a  certain  length  of  time,  being  preceded  and  followed  by 
in  advancing  motion,  which  is  greater  in  amount  than  the 
retrograde  motion,  so  that,  on  the  whole,  these  bodies  are 
earned  round  in  the  same  direction  as  the  sun  and  moon. 
The  nature  of  these  apparent  motions  will  best  be  under- 


stood by  referring  to  fig.  17,  ana  supposing  an  observer 
on  the  earth  to  watch  Saturn,  Jupiter,  and  Mars  respec- 
tively traversing  the  twisted  paths  there  indicated,  in  the 
order  shown  by  the  dates,  the  loops  being  supposed  to  lie 
very  nearly  but  not  quite  in  the  level  of  the  paper,  which 
represents  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic.  But  this  peculiarity 
was  noticed,  that  when  any  planet  was  at  the  outermost 
parts  of  the  successive  loops  (as,  for  instance,  when  Jupiter 
was  as  where  the  date  1712  is  placed  on  his  loops),  the 
planet  was  lost  to  view  in  the  sun's  rays,  lying  nearly  in 
tho  Bame  part  of  the  sky,  whereas,  when  a  planet  waa  at 
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the  innermost  parts  of  the  successive  loops  (as,  for  instance, 
when  Saturn  was  as  where  the  date  1710  is  placed  on  his 
loops),  the  planet  was  always  opposite  the  sun.  This 
exact  agreement  between  the  times  when  the  planet  and 
sun  were  in  conjunction  or  in  opposition,  and  the  tracing 
out  of  the  apparent  planetary  loops,  should  have  suggested, 
it  would  seem,  a  connection  between  the  sun  and  planets ; 
for  we  see  from  fig.  17,  that  if  the  earth  were  the  centre  of 
the  sun's  motion,  and  each  of  the  three  planets  had  its 
looped  path  wherein  to  travel  around  the  earth,  there  could 
be  imagined  no  reason  why  the  planet's  motion  round  its 
loops  should  synchronise  with  the  sun's  motion  on  his 
nearly  circular  path. 

This  view  should  have  been  confirmed  by  the  apparent 
motions  of  two  other  planets,  Venus  and  Mercury,  which 
were  found  to  remain  always  within  a  certain  apparent 
distance  from  the  sun,  never  being  seen  on  the  part  of  the 
sky  opposite  to  him.  Venus,  the  brighter,  was  obsei-vcd 
ta  have  the  greater  range  on  either  side  of  the  sun,  moving 
from  about  46°  on  the  east  of  the  sun,  when  she  is  seen 
as  the  Evening  Star,  to  about  the  same  distance  on  the 
west  of  the  sun,  when  she  is  seen  as  the  Morning  Star; 
while  Mercury's  greatest  range  on  either  side  of  the  sun  is 
more  variable,  being  sometimes  as  great  as  27°,  and  at 
other  times  not  greater  than  18°.  So  far  as  the  motion 
of  these  planets  en  the  star-sphere  could  be  traced  (by 
osing  such  an  instrument  as  in  fig.  9  to  determine  their 
right  ascension  and  declination),  they  appeared  to  follow 
iooped  paths,  somewhat  like  the  outer  planets ;  but  the 
nearer  and  farther  parts  of  the  successive  loops  were  hoth 
lost  to  view,  the  two  planets  being  always  too  near  the 
sun's  place  in  the  heavens  to  be  visible  when  tracing  those 
parts  of  their  paths. 

The  five  planets  were  found  to  travel  always  within  a 
.wrtain  range  on  either  side  of  the  ecliptic,  Venus,  which 
las  the  greatest  range,  being  sometimes  as  far  as  9°  north, 
or  9°  south  of  the  equator.  A  zone,  or  band,  having  the 
ecliptic  for  its  central  circle,  and  bounded  by  circles  9° 
north  and  south  of  the  ecliptic,  so  as  to  be  18°  wide,  came 
thus  to  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  celestial  roadway,  outside 
of  which  the  planets  were  never  seen.  This  zone  was 
called  the  zodiac,  and  it  was  probably  in  connection  with 
the  planetary  rather  than  the  solar  motions  that  the  zodiacal 
constellations  were  originally  formed. 

Considering  the  observed  relation  between  the  motions 
of  all  the  five  planets  and  those  of  the  sun,  it  is  remark- 
able that  any  of  the  astronomers  of  old  time  should  have 
regarded  the  earth  as  the  common  centre  of  solar  and 
planetary  movement.  It  is  true  that,  by  supposing  each 
planet  to  travel  around  a  centre  which  itself  travUed 
round  the  earth,  the  looped  paths  of  the  planets  might  be 
explained ;  of  this  no  further  evidence  need  be  given  than 
Pg.  17,  where  it  is  manifest  that  the  loops  are  such  as 
might  be  traced  by  bodies  moving  round  small  circles, 
these  being  carried  round  the  central  earth  in  large  circles. 
Yet  the  synchronism  between  all  the  movements  in  these 
,  small  circles  and  the  sun's  supposed  mction  round  the 
earth,  was  left  wholly  unexplained  by  that  theory.  If  the 
Ptolemaic  system  could  have  been  really  presented  as  it  is 
commonly  pictured  (fig.  18),  it  would  have  compared  not 
unfavourably  with  the  simplicity  of  the  modern  system.  But 
the  circles  depicted  in  this  figure  for  the  paths  of  Saturn, 
Jupiter,  Mars,  Venus,  and  Mercury,  represent  only  the 
paths  of  moving  centres,  round  which  those  bodies  were 
supposed  to  travel,  each  in  a  circle  of  its  own,  and  all 
synchronising  in  these  subordinate  movements  with  the 
sun  circling  in  his  special  orbit ;  while  the  movements  of 
the  moon,  travelling  in  a  different  circle,  neither  corre- 
sponded in  any  way  with  those  of  the  sun,  nor,  like  his, 
leemed  to  influence  any  of  the  planetary  motiona. 


Far  more  reasonable  was  the  ancient  Egyptian  system, 
by  soma  described  as  identical  with,  but  in  any  case  closely 


ft^jmwi  A^tt/^ 


Ml  II. 


Fio.  18.— Ptoleratic  System. 

resembling  in  essentials,  the  system  of  Tycho  Brahe,  shown  T>'ciia(«Y 
in  fig.  19.  Here  the  earth  is  the  centre  of  themotions  of  "-'*'" 
the  sun  and  moon,  but  all  the  planets  'circle  around  the 
sun,  Venus  and  Mercury  moving  in  orbits  passing  between 
the  earth  and  sun,  while  Mars,  Jupiter,  aud  Saturn  move 
in  orbits  passing  outside  the  earth.  All  the  observed 
movements,  and  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  observed  rela- 
tions, were  fully  explained  by  this   system.     Indeed,  a 


Fia.  19. — Tychonic  STstem. 

little  consideration  will  show  that  the  geometrical  relation 
are  precisely  the  same  for  such  a  system  as  is  depicted  in 
fig.  19,  as  they  would  be  in  the  system  pictured  by  remov- 
ing the  circle  showing  the  sun's  orbit  in  fig.  19,  and 
substituting  a  circle  of  equal  size  around  the  sun  as  centre 
and  passing  therefore  through  the  centre  of  the  earth 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Tycho's  system  is  not  only 
fully  equal  to  the  Copernican  in  its  fitness  to  explain  the 
observed  relations,  but  that,  until  the  law  of  gravitatioa 
had  been  established,  the  arguments  for  the  Tychonic 
system,  modified  so  as  to  correspond  to  Kepler's  discovery 
of  the  shapes  of  the  different  orbits,  were  almost  equal 
in  weight  to  those  used  by  the  disciples  of  Copernicus. 
The  slight  advantage  of  the  Copernican  system  in  point 
of  simplicity  was  counterbalanced  by  the  difficulty  cf 
accepting,  in  those  days,  the  belief  that  the  stars  lie  a', 
so  inconceivably  vast  a  distance  that  the  motion  of  the 
earth  in  an  enormous  orbit  around  the  sun  (for  the  sue 
was  known  even  then  to  lie  many  millions  of  miles  from 
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n»)  produces  no  percoptible  chunge  m  the  appearance  and 
rotation  of  the  star-sphere.  That  the  whole  span  of  the 
earth's  orbit  was  as  a  mere  point  compared  with  the  dis- 
tance of  the  stars,  so  that  the  earth  on  one  side  of  the  oun 
was,  in  effect,  at  the  centre  of  the  starephere,  while  it 
was  equally  at  the  centre  when  on  the  opposite  side,  or 
many  millions  of  miles  from  its  tormei  position,  was  not 
unreasonably  regarded  by  Tycho  Brahe  as  scarcelv  credible. 

Chapter  "Vl.—Copemican  System — Kepler's  Laws — 
Gravitation — The  Laws  of  the  Solar  System. 

Leaving  the  rotation  of  the  star-sphere  out  of  considera- 
tion, the  apparent  motions  of  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  five 
planets  known  to  the  ancients,  are  most  naturally  explained 
by  regarding  the  sun  as  the  centre  around  which  Mercury, 
Venus,  the  earth.  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn  revolve  in 
that  order  as  to  distance,  while  the  moon  revolves  round 
the  earth.  For  though  there  are  thus  two  centres  of 
motion,  yet  only  a  small  body  travelling  in  a  relatively 
small  orbit  is  set  revolving  round  the  earth,  now  presented 
as  a  subordinate  orb  in  the  system  ;  and  the  whole  family, 
including  the  moon,  are  set  revolving  around  the  sun,  fur 
the  moon  accompanies  the  earth  in  her  circuit.  In  the 
Tychonic  system  the  sun,  though  presented  as  a  sub- 
ordinate orb,  because  travelling  round  the  earth,  was  yet  set 
as  the  centre  round  which  all  the  planets  revolved.  Either 
system  was,  however,  altogether  more  reasonable  than  the 
Ptolemaic,  in  which  all  the  planets  were  supposed  to  move 
around  imaginary  centres.  Copernicus  well  indicated  the 
Buperiority  of  his  eystem  when  he  said,  "  We  find  in  this 
arrangement  what  can  be  discerned  in  no  other  scheme, 
an  admirable  symmetry  of  the  universe,  an  harmonious 
disposition  of  the  orbits.  For  who  could  assign  to  the 
lamp  of  this  beautiful  temple  a  better  position  than  the 
centre,  whence  alone  it  can  illuminate  all  parts  at  once  ? 
Here  the  sun,  as  from  a  kingly  throne,  swavs  the  familvof 
orbs  that  circle  around  him." 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  iioint  out  that  the  arrangement 
Buggestci  by  Copernicus  explains  the  motions  of  the  sun 
and  moon  as  readily  as  the  system  which  presents  both 
these  bodies  as  moving  around  the  earth.  Peculiarities  in 
the  motions  of  the  earth  and  moon  are  indeed  left  unac- 
counted for  by  a  simple  theory  of  uniform  circular  motion 
.around  the  sun  and  earth  as  centres;  but  so  they  were  in  the 
Ptolemaic  system  until  eccentric  and  epicyclic  movements 
were  provided,  and  these  were  as  admissible  in  the  Coper- 
nican  theory  as  in  the  Ptolemaic.  It  is  easy  to  show  also 
that  the  general  motions  of  the  planets — their  progressions, 
stations,  retrogressions,  &c. — were  explained  by  the  Coper- 
nican  system.  Thus,  let  S  (fig.  20)  be  the  sun,  E,E,E„ 
(kc,  the  earth's  orbit,  P,P,Pj,  -fee,  part  of  the  orbit  of  a 
superior  planet ;  and  when  tht  3arth  is  at  E,  let  the  planet 
be  at  P„  so  that  the  planet  is  in  opposition  to  the  sun  when 
at  P|.  Starting  from  these  positions,  suppose  that  the  earth 
and  planet  in  the  same  interval  of  time  pass  over  the  arcs 
E,E,  and  P,P„  E,E,  being  greater  than  P,P,.  Then 
obviously  EjP,  is  inclined  to  E,P, ;  and  if  these  two  lines 
are  produced  they  will  meet  beyond  P,.  Let  them  be  pro- 
duced beyond  their  point  of  intersection  0  to  K„  K,  respec- 
tively ;  then  the  observer  on  the  earth  sees  the  planet  in 
direction  E,K,  when  the  earth  is  at  E,,  and  in  direction 
E,K,  when  the  earth  is  at  E,.  Hence  the  planet  appears 
to  hav3  moved  in  direction  K,K,  or  backwards,  though  it 
has  really  moved  in  direction  P,P,.  Carrying  the  earth 
on  with  her  more  rapid  motion,  it  is  obvious  that  we  come 
to  a  part  EjE,  of  the  earth's  orbit,  where  her  motion  is  so 
inclined  to  the  line  of  sight  EjP,  or  E,P,  to  the  planet, 
that  the  effect  of  the  earth's  more  rapid  motion  is  neutral- 
ised, and  these  lines  of  sight  are  parallel  ^  At  this  time, 


then,  the  planet  neilnei  seenib  to  advance  nor  retrograde, 
but  appears  to  bo  ttationary.      After  this  it  is  manifest  thu, 


Fio.  20. — Diagram  lllnstrating  Apparent  Paths  of  PUneti. 

the  plMiet  will  seem  to  advance,  and  with  gradually  incrcaa 
ing  rapidity,  until  when  the  earth  is  at  E,  and  the  planet  at 
Pj  (the  planet,  however,  being  then  in  conjunction  with  the 
sun,  and  therefore  invisible),  the  planet  lies  in  direction 
EjPj  far  in  advance  of  K„  K,.  At  this  time  the  unseen 
planet  is  advancing  most  rapidly,  because  the  earth's 
motion,  as  from  E,  to  E,,  and  the  planet's  motion,  as  from 
Pj  to  P„,  combine  to  cause  the  advance  of  the  direction  of 
the  line  EjP,, — the  centre  round  which  for  the  moment  the 
direction-line  to  the  planet  is  turning  lying  at  O'  between 
the  earth  and  planet,  instead  of  beyond  the  planet,  as  at 
O  in  the  position  first  considered.  Passing  from  conjunc- 
tion to  opposition,  the  planet  goes  through  similar  changes 
in  a  reverse  order.  Its  progressive  motion  graduidly 
diminishes,  till  it  becomes  stationary;  thence  the  planet 
retrogrades  through  opposition  to  its  next  station  ;  and  ao 
on  continually,  the  total  result  of  its  motion  in  each 
By  nodical  revolution  being  a  progression  from  west  to  east. 
We  see  also  that  the  planet  is  in  opposition  when  in  the 
middle  of  its  retrograde  arc,  while  it  is  in  conjunction  when 
in  the  middle  of  its  larger  arc  of  progression.  All  thii 
corresponds  precisely  with  the  observed  relations. 

The  same  reasoning  applies  to  the  case  of  an  inferior 
planet  In  fact,  we  m.iy  employ  the  same  figure  for  this 
case  as  for  that  of  a  superior  planet.  Thus,  suppose 
Pi^jPa  (fig-  20)  the  eaith's  orbit,  and  E,E,E,,  <tc.,  that  of 
an  inferior  planet,  and  let  the  motions  be  as  in  the  forme.- 
case,  then  the  same  lines  represent  the  direction-lines,  only 
the  observer  looks  along  these  lines  in  the  contrary  direc- 
tion. Now  we  see  that  the  direction-lines  P,E„  PjE,  are 
carried  backwards  as  viewed  from  P,,  P,,  until  they  reach 
the  parallel  positions  PjE^,  P,E,,  at  which  time  the  observer 
on  P  sees  the  planet  E  at  a  stationary  point.  After  that 
the  direction-lines  are  carried  forward,  until,  when  the 
earth  is  at  P,  and  the  interior  planet  at  Ej,  this  planet  is 
seen  in  direction  PjE^,  or  far  in  advance  of  its  former 
direction  P,E,.  And  at  this  time,  as  is  seen  by  the  posi 
tion  of  the  lines  PjE^  and  P,,E^,  the  inferior  planet  it 
advancing  most  rapidly.  In  fact,  all  the  motions  of  ao 
inferior  planet  viewed  from  a  superior  one  are  precisely  the 
same  as  those  of  the  superior  planet  viewed  from  the 
inferior  one,  but  are  traced  out  on  opposite  parts  of  the 
heavens, — a  thesis  which  needs  no  other  proof  than  the 
fact,  that  the  lice  of  sight  from  the  inferior  to  the  superior 
planet  is  also  the  line  of  sight  from  the  superior  to  the 
inferior  planet;  so  th.it,  whatever  point  the  superior  planet 
viewed  from  the  inferior  appears  to  occupy  in  the  8ta^ 
sphere  at  any  moment,  the  point  directly  opposite  is  that 
occupied  by  the  inferior  planet  as  viewed  from  the  snperioi. 
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The  only  difference  id  tue  apparent  motions  of  the  inferior 
planet  is  that  resulting  from  the  position  of  this  planet 
with  respect  to  the  sun.  When  P,  is  viewed  ^rom  E,  (fig. 
20),  it  is  seen  directly  opposite  the  sun ;  but  E,  viewed 
from  l\  lies  in  the  same  direction  as  the  sun,  and  is  there- 
fore invisible.  This  corresponds  with  the  observed  fact 
that  Venus  and  Mercury  are  in  conjunction  with  the  sun, 
not  only  in  the  middle  of  their  advancing  arcs,  but  also  in 
the  middle  of  their  arc  of  retrogradation. 

But  although  the  Copernican  theory  explains  tne  general 
features  of  planetary  motion,  it  could  not,  as  orginally 
advanced,  explain  those  features  which  had  rendered  neces- 
sary the  eccentrics  and  the  subordinate  epicycles  of  the 
Ptolemaic  system.  It  was  known  to  Copernicus  that  the 
earth  does  not  move  uniformly  in  a  circle  around  the  sun 
as  centre,  but  on  an  eccentric  path  with  varying  velocity. 
Be  might,  therefore,  reasonably  assume  that  the  other 
planets  have  paths  similarly  eccentric,  and  move  with  vary- 
ing velocities.  But  he  thought  it  necessary  to  explain  the 
planetary  motions  by  uniform  motion  in  circles,  using  such 
contrivances  to  save  appearances  as  the  Ptolemaic  system 
had  rendered  familiar  to  astronomers.  Suppose,  for 
example,  that  S  (fig.  21)  is  the  sun,  A  the  place  of  a  planet 
when  at  its  greatest  distance  from  the  son,  and  A'  its 


rig.  21 
place  when  nearest  to  the  sun,  0  being  the  bisection  ji 
AA' ;  draw  a  circle  aba'b'  with  centre  C,  and  any  radius 
leas  than  CA,  and  with  a  aa  ceritre  draw  circle  AKK' ; 
then  if  a  point  revolve  round  the  circle  AKK'  in  that 
direction  in  the  same  time  that  the  centre  of  this  circle 
travels  round  the  circle  aba'b'  in  that  direction,  the  point 
will  trace  out  an  ellipse,  having  C  as  centre.  This  is  easily 
proved.  For  let  Ca  =  R,  oA  =  r,  and  put  CA  =  R  t-r  =  a 
and  CK'  =  R  -  r  =  6  =  CB.  When  the  moving  point  b  at 
P,  let  the  centre  of  the  small  circle  be  at  p.  The  angular 
velocities  being  equal,  pC  and  pP  are  inclined  to  aC  at 
the  same  angle ;  let  this  be  a.  Then  the  co-ordinates  of  P 
'  parallel  to  CA  and  C6  are — 


I  =  (R -h  r)  cos.  o  =  a 
y  =  (R-r)sin.  o  =  6 


=  a  cos. 
sin.  I 


Whence  iV  +  a-y^  =  a-b-,  the  equation  to  an  ellipse  having 
C  as  centre,  CA  and  CB  as  semi-axes.  S  will  net  be 
I  he  focus  of  this  ellipse,  unless  SB  =  CA ;  and  even  then 
I  he  velocities  will  nut  be  those  observed  of  a  planet  re- 
volving around  S  in  the  elliptic  orbit  ABA'B' — for  the 
lime  from  A  to  B  will  bo  one-fourth  of  the  period,  whereas 
in  the  case  of  a  planet  tho  time  frum  A  to  6  bears  to  the 


period  the  ratio  of  the  area  ASB  to  the  area  of  the  eUipse, 
a  ratio  exceeding  one-fourth.  Nevertheless,  observed 
appearances  were  to  some  degree  explained  by  the  motion 
illustrated  in  fig.  21,  seeing  that  at  A,  or  when  farthest 
from  the  centre  S,  the  tracing  point  moves  most  slowly, 
having  there  the  difference  of  the  velocities  due  to  the  twc 
circular  motions  ;  while  at  A'  the  point  moves  most  quickly, 
having  there  the  sum  of  these  velocities.  And  whea 
Copernicus  advanced  his  theory,  observations  had  not  been 
made  with  suflScient  exactness  to  prove  the  insufficiency  of 
such  an  explanation  in  any  case  save  tl^at  of  the  moon's 
motion  round  the  earth. 

Tycho  Brahe,  however,  having  completed  a  series  of 
observations  of  Mars,  the  nearest  planet  moving  on  a 
manifestly  eccentric  orbit,  Kepler  tested  the  theory  o' 
Copernicus  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  any  ellipse 
described  aa  ABA'B'  in  fig.  21,  could  account  for  the 
observed  positions  of  the  planet.  It  will  be  seen  that, 
while  the  points  S,  A,  and  A'  in  his  inquiry  were  fixed, 
and  therefore  C  also  fixed,  the  point  a  might  be  taken 
nearer  or  further  from  A  within  certain  limits,  these  limit? 
being  determined  by  the  observed  fact,  .that  when  near  B 
and  B'  the  planet  was  not  nearer  to  C  by  a  distance  BA 
exceeding  a  certain  moderate  amount,  such  as  the  probable 
error  of  Tycho  Brahe's  observations  nermitted  Kepler  to 
assume. 

It  was  after  trying  nineteen  such  arrangements,  and 
rejecting  them  one  after  the  other  as  he  found  them  dis 
proved  by  Tycho  Brahe's  observations,  that  Kepler  was 
led  at  last  to  abandon  the  attempt  to  explain  the  motions 
of  Mars  by  combining  circular  uniform  motions.  Passing 
to  the  eUipse,  as  the  curve  which  Mars  appeared  to  follow, 
and  testing  various  empiric  laws  of  motion  in  an  elliptic 
orbit,  he  at  length  lighted  upon  the  actual  relation,  pre- 
sented in  his  first  two  laws  as  true  for  all  the  planets, 
though  actually  proved  only  in  the  case  of  Mars.  The 
laws  are  these — 

1.  £veri/  planet  moves  in  an  elliptical  orbit,  in  one  focus 
of  whieh  the  sun  ia  situated. 

2.  The  line  drc.iun  from  the  sun  to  a  planet,  or  tne  radius 
vector  of  the  planet,  sweeps  over  equal  areas  in  equal  timet. 

The  second  law  may  be  thus  illustrated.  Let  ABA'B 
(fig.  22)  be  the  elliptic  path  of  a  planet  about  the  sun  S,  ii 
the  -focus  of  the  ellipse  whose  axes  are  ACSA'  and  BOB 


Fig.  22. 

Let  P  be  the  period  m  which  the  planet  performs  the  com 
plete  circuit  of  its  orbit,  and  let  T  be  the  lime  occnpied  bj 
the  planet  in  traversing  any  arc  pp'  of  its  orbit  Tbei 
joining  Sp,  Sp', 

T  ;  P  : :  sectorial  area  pSp'  :  area  of  the  ellipse  AB.\'B'. 

It  remained  now  to  discover  if  anv  law  connected  the 
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periods  in  which  the  planets  pursue  their  different  paths. 
He  did  not  at  first  try  to  connect  the  periods  and  the  dis- 
tances by  any  direct  niunerical  relation,  probably  because 
he  had  recognised  in  the  second  kw  the  probable  existence 
ol  geometrical  relations.  But  after  many  years  of  inquiry 
he  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  probably  the  required 
law  connected  the  powers  of  the  numbers  representing  the 
periods  and  the  distances.  It  affords  a  strange  evidence  of 
the  ponderous  nature  of  Kepler's  movements,  that  after  this 
idea  had  occurred  to  him,  ten  weeks,  instead  of  some  ten 
minutes,  elapsed  before  he  had.  verified  it.  The  law  con- 
necting the  periods  and  distances — Kepler's  third  law — is 
this — 

3.  The  square  of  the  numbers  representing  the  periodic 
limes  of  the  planets  vary  as  the  cubes  of  the  numbers  repre- 
senting their  mean  distances. 

Or  thus.  If  D,  d  be  the  distances  of  any  two  planets, 
and  P,  p  their  respective  periods,  then 

T^:p^:.D^:dK     .     .     .     (1). 

From  this  law  we  can  deduce  a  convenient  relation 
between  the  velocities  in  circular  orbits  (a  relation  holding 
approximately  for  the  mean  velocities  in  orbits  nearly 
circixlar  like  those  of  the  planets).  Let  V,  v  be  the  velo- 
cities in  the  orbits  of  planets  whose  distances  are  D,  d 
respectively;  then,  obviously, 

V  =  c-p;  •  and  «  =  c-  >  where  c  is  some  constant. 
P  p 

V      d      P      d     D!     D' 

that  is,  the  vel(Kities  in  circular  orbits  vary  inversely  as  the 
iqvare  roots  o/.  /«  distances. 

VpS      p^P^ 

V      p*      P      P« 

tliat  18,  the  velocities  in  circular  orbits  vary  inversely  as  the 
eribe  roots  of  the  periods. 

ft  may  be  well  also  to  notice  the  following  relation 
between  the  angular  velocities  in  such  orbits.  Let  these, 
for  the  respective  planets  just  dealt  with,  be  O  and  u. 
Then, 

-  =^  =  — 
«      P     D* 

(It  b  manifest  that  —  =  ^  »  because  the  periods  must 

U  IT 

be  inversely  proportional  to  the  angular  velocities  with 
which  they  are  uniformly  dnscribed.) 

The  three  laws  of  Kepler  are  approximately  true  for 
bodies  circling  around  the  same  centre.  They  do  not 
apply  to  bodies  circling  around  different  centres.  For 
instance,  the  moon's  distance  and  period  could  not  be  used 
for  p  and  t£  in  (I).  Nor  could  the  distance  and  period  of 
any  one  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  pair,  according  to 
Kepler's  third  law,  with  the  distance  and  period  either 
of  our  moon  or  of  any  planet;  but  the  motions  of  the 
satellites  were  found  to  accord  with  the  law  when  com- 
pared together. 

It  was  probably  the  recognition  of  this  fact  which  first 
put  astronomers  on  the  track  of  the  theory  that  the  law 
depends  on  some  force  residing  in  the  centres  round  which 
different  bodies  move.  Newton  certainly  had  given  atten- 
tion to  this  influence  before  he  dealt  with  the  moon's 
attraction  earthwards  as  a  case  of  the  action  of  terrestrial 
gravity. .  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  so  soon 
as  the  action  of  the  earth's  attraction  on  the  moon  had 
been  demonstrated  by  him  he  extended  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion to  all  cases  of  motion  around  a  central  orb.     It  then 


£  id  also, 


(3), 


became  clear  that  the  laws  of  Kepler  are  consequences  of 
the  general  law  of  gravitation — the  law,  viz.,  that 

Every  particle  of  matter  in  the  universe  attracts  every 
other  particle  with  a  force  varying  directly  as  the  mauet. 
and  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distances. 

The  proof  of  the  law  of  gravitation  divides  itself  into 
three  distinct  parts  : — 

First,  The  proof  that  the  force  acting  on  the  moon  is 
equal  to  the  force  of  terrestrial  gravity,  reduced  as  the 
inverse  squares  of  the  distances  of  the  moon  and  of  a  point 
on  the  earth's  surface,  from  the  centre  of  the  earth. 

Secondly,  The  proof  that  a  sj'stem  of  bodies  circling 
around  a  central  body  like  the  sun,  attracting  th  >m  with  a 
force  inversely  proportionate  to  their  respective  distances, 
would  obey  the  laws  of  Kepler,  or  some  modification  of 
those  laws,  giving  results  according  with  the  irotions 
actually  observed. 

Thirdly,  The  proof  that  the  mutual  attractions  of  the 
several  members  of  any  system,  and  the  attractions  of 
members  of  one  system  on  bodies  belonging  to  another 
system  (as,  for  instance,  of  the  sun  upon  the  moon  regarded 
as  a  dependent  of  the  earth),  would  result  in  such  pertur- 
bations from  the  paths  due  to  the  attractions  of  the  central 
body  as  are  observed  actually  to  take  place. 

Neither  the  second  nor  the  third  of  these  arguments  can 
be  given  here,  though  certain  simple  relations  involved  in 
them,  as  also  certain  consequences,  will  be  mentioned. 

The  first  part  of  the  proof  is  altogether  simple. 

The  moon  is,  roughly,  at  a  distance  from  the  earth's 
centre  equal  to  60  radii  of  the  earth,  and  therefore  the 
earth's  moving  force  is  less  on  her  than  on  a  body  at  the 
earth's  surface  as  1  to  3600.  Now,  regarding  the  moon's 
orbit  as  a  circle,  it  is  easOy  shown  that,  if  at  any  moment 
the  earth's  attraction  ceased  to  act,  so  that  for  the  next  second 
the  moon  moved  on  n.  tangent  to  her  present  course,  her 
distance  from  the  earth's  centre  at  the  end  of  that  second 
would  be  rather  more  t'aan  y\th  of  an  inch  greater  •than 
at  the  beginning  of  the'^second.  It  follows  that  her  fall 
towards  the  earth  in  a  second  on  account  of  the  earth's 
attraction  amounts  to  rather  less  than  -^  of  an  inch 
But  the  fall  of  a  body  near  the  earth's  surface  is  about 
16^'^  feet,  or  nearly  193  inches  per  second,  or  nearly 
193  X  19  times  greater  than  the  fall  of  the  moon  towards 
the  earth  per  second;  that  is,  about  3600  times  greater. 
In  other  words,  the  moon  is  attracted  towards  the  earth 
precisely  as  she  would  be  if  the  force  of  gravity  acting  on 
bodies  near  her  surface  ruled  her  also,  the  law  of  variarion 
of  the  force  with  distance  being  that  of  the  inverse  squares. 

The  second  part  of  the  proof  is  simple  for  cases  of 
circular  motion  of  various  bodies  around  a  common  centre. 
The  law  of  the  equable  description  of  areas,  indeed,  is  true 
for  a  body  moving  around  a  centre  attracting  according  to 
any  law,  since  it  simply  implies  that  there  is  no  force  per- 
pendicular to  the  radius  vector.  It  is  easily  seen  that  the 
increase  of  the  area  during  any  exceedingly  short  interval 
of  time  depends  solely  on  the  distance  attained  by  the 
moving  body  during  that  interval  from  the  line  represen^ 
ing  the  position  of  the  radius  vector  at  the  beginning  of  the 
interval,  this  distance  being  measured  in  a  perpendiculai 
direction ;  for  the  area  of  a  triangle  is  measured  by  the 
base  X  perpendicular.  Accordingly,  if,  during  the  short 
interval  of  time,  there  is  no  force  tending  to  increase  or 
diminish  the  perpendicular  distance  of  the  moving  body 
from  the  original  radius  vector,  as  compared  with  the  dis- 
tance which  would  have  been  attained  had  no  force  at  all 
acted,  the  area  described  will  be  the  same  as  though  no 
force  had  acted.  But  if  no  force  acted,  the  body  would 
move  umformly  in  a  straight  line,  and  the  radius  vector 
would  sweep  out  equal  areas,  because  triangles  having  the 
same  vertex  and  their  bases  in  one  straight  line  have  areas 
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proportional  to  their  bases.  Hence,  under  a  force  not 
tending  to  change  at  any  instant  the  rate  of  the  moving 
body's  perpendicular  departure  from  the  radius  vector,  the 
areas  swept  over  in  equal  times  will  be  equal  But  a 
central  force  acts  always  in  the  direction  of  the  radius 
vector,  and  is  therefore  a  force  of  the  kind  supposed. 
Accordingly,  a  body  travelling  round  an  attracting  centre 
will  move  so  that  the  radius  vector  sweeps  over  equal  areas 
ia  equal  times. 

Suppose  next  two  bodies  describing  circles  with  uniform 
motion  in  periods  P,  p,  at  distances  D  and  d  from  a  centre 
of  attraction  whose  force  varies  inversely  as  (distance)^. 
It  is  required  to  determine  the  relation  between  P,  />,  D, 

and  d.   The  velocities  of  the  bodies  are  c  -^  and  c  -  >  where 

P  p 

e  ia  some  constant.     Represent  these  velocities  by  V  and 

V  respectively  for  convenience ;  also  call  the  forces  acting 

on  the  bodies  respectively  F  and  /,  which  we  know  to  be 

proportional  tOi^  and  -=  •     Clearly,  if  a  body  moving  in 

any  direction  receives  a  very  slight  impulse  in  a  direction 

at  right  angles  to  its  motion,  its  direction  of  motion  will 

be  changed  through  an  angle  proportional  directly  to  the 

impulse   and  inversely  to  the  velocity  of  the  body.      So 

that  if  we  regard  the  attractive   force  on  the  planets  as 

acting  by  a  succession  of  small  impulses,  the  momentary 

F 
variation  of  direction  is  proportional  to  ^  >  and  the  time, 

therefore,  of  completing  any  given  change  of  direction  is 

V  .       . 

proportional  to  p-  •    Now,  in  times  P,  p  respectively,  the 

two   planets  have  their  direction   changed    through    four 
right  angles.     Hence 

V      t)         D     „„     d      „ 
-  •  a- . 
P 

rhat  is,  P2  :  /)2  :  :  D^  :  </',  which  is  Kepler's  third  law. 

Let  us  now  compare  the  periods  P  and  p  of  two  bodies, 
moving  at  distances  D  and  d,  around  unequal  centres  of 
force,  which  exert  attractions  A  and  a  respectively  at  equul 
distances,  so  that  instead  of  the  forces  F  and  /  actually 

exerted  on  the  two  bodies  being  proportional  to  rr,  and  jj, 

they  are  proportional  to  ^^  and  -^  respectively. 

Then  the  above  proportion  becomes 

D  .  D»     d  .  d^ 
P ' A  "p '  a    • 


P:p::^:y::^.D^ 


p  :: 


That  is, 


P':pS; 


p3     ^ 
A    ■  a 


orP»  X 


D» 


corresponding  to  a  law  which  may  be  thus  expressed: 
TTie  squares  of  the  periods  about  different  centres  of  force 
vary  directly  as  the  cubes  of  the  distances,  and  inversely  as 
the  attractions  of  the  centres  of  foi'ce  at  a  unit  of  distance. 

This  relation  which  is  true  for  elliptic  orbits,  is  general 
for  all  systems,  and  gives  the  means  of  comparing  the 
oaasses  of  different  systems.  But  it  is  necessary  to  observe 
a  modification  which  Kepler's  third  law  and  this  extension 
of  it  have  to  undergo  to  make  them  strictly  true  (as  re- 
gards, at  least,  the  unperturbed  motions  of  the  planets). 
The  masses  of  the  planets,  though  very  small,  yet  bear 
definite  relations  to  the  sun,  and  instead  of  considering 
each  planet  as  swayed  by  the  sun's  mass,  we  must  regard 
each  as  swayed  by  the  sum  of  its  own  mass  and  the  sun's, 
supposed  to  be  gathered  at  the  sun's  centre.  Thus  we 
must  regard  the  planets  as  revolving  around  centres  of 
different  attractive  energy;  Jnpiter  round  a  centre  equal 
in  mass  to  Jupiter  and  the  sun  ;  Saturn  round  a  centre 
equal  in  mass  to  Saturn  and  the  sun,  4c.     Instead,  then,  of 


the  ratio  ^ — .  ^^n —  being  constant  for  the  Eolar  sys- 
tem, we  find  that  this  ratio  for  any  given  planet  is  propor- 
tional to  the  sun's  mass  added  to  that  planef  s.  Extending 
the  law  to  bodies  travelling  around  different  centres,  it 
runs  as  follows  : — 

If  a  body  of  mass  m  revolves  round  a  centre  of  mass  M 
in  time  P,  and  at  a  mean  distance  D,  and  another  body  of 
mass  m!  revolves  round  another  centre  of  mass  M'  in  time 
P,  and  at  a  mean  distance  D',  then 

D» IP 

P2(lH-m)  ~  P^CM'-t-mV 
This  law  enables  us  at  once  to  compare  the  sums  of  the 
masses  when  we  know  the  mean  distances  and  periodsi 
For  it  may  be  written 

M-l-m  D3  _  P2. 

M'+m'    "    D'3  '  P»  " 

Also,  where  m  and  m'  are  both  smaU,  compared  with  M 
and  M'  respectively,  the  law  becomes  simplified  into 
M    _  D'      P^ 

These  laws  suffice  to  enable  us  to  deduce  from  the 
observed  periods  of  the  planets  their  true  mean  distances, 
velocities,  <tc.,  and  from  the  observed  period  of  the  satellite 
of  any  planet,  the  ratio  of  the  planet's  mass  to  the  sun's. 
The  eccentricities  of  the  planetary  orbits  are  partly  deduced 
from  observation,  and  partly  from  the  law  of  the  equabia 
description  of  areas.  The  inclinations  of  the  orbits,  and 
of  course,  all  elements  relating  to  the  planets'  own  globes, 
their  dimensions,  compression,  inclination,  rotation,  and 
so  on,  are  obtained  by  telescopic  observation  and  measure- 
ment. 

The  following  tables  of  elements  are  brought  into  one 
place  for  convenience  of  reference,  and  include  many  items 
of  information  referred  to  in  the  chapters  on  the  several 
planets.  The  illustrative  Plates  numbered  XXVIL  and 
XXVni.  should  be  studied  in  combination  with  the  table 
of  planetary  elements. 

We  may  conveniently  add  here  to  the  laws  of  planetary  StabHit} 
motion    presented    above    the    two    following    theorems  ^f  ""^  ^\a* 
(enunciated  by  Lagrange,  but  first  established  by  Laplace),  "-y^""'- 

First,  If  the  mass  of  each  planet  be  multiplied  by  the 
square  of  t/te  eccentricity,  and  this  product  by  the  square 
root  of  the  msan  distance,  the  turn  of  the  products  thus  formed 
will  be  invariable. 

Secondly,  If  the  mass  of  each  planet  be  multiplied  by  the 
square  of  the  tangent  of  the  orbit's  inclination  to  a  fixed 
plane,  and  this  product  by  the  square  root  of  the  mean  dis- 
tance, the  sum  of  the  products  thus  formed  urill  be  invariable. 

These  laws  ensure  the  stability  of  the  system.  -  It  is  true 
that  the  whole  eccentricity,  if  it  could  by  any  possibility 
fall  on  any  one  planet  (except  Jupiter  or  Saturn),  would 
cause  the  planet's  orbit  to  interfere  with  the  orbits  of 
other  planets,  or  even,  in  the  case  of  a  smaj'  planet,  to 
intersect  the  sun's  globe.  Yet  the  interchange  of  eccen- 
tricities can  never  lead  to  this  result.  In  fact,  the  sum 
of  the  products  (mats)  x  {eccentricity^  x  {mean  distance)^ 
for  Jupiter  and  Saturn  will  always  largely  exceed  the  smii 
of  all  such  products  for  the  remaining  planets. 

The  fixed  plane  from  which  the  inclination  is  to  be 
measured,  in  the  second  law,  is  nearly  identical  with  the 
plane  of  Jupiter's  orbit.  -"Its  Inclination  to  the  ecliptic  is 
about  1°  35J',  and  the  longitude  of  the  node  (in  1850)  was 
about  104°  21'.  Comparing  these  values  vrith  the  cor 
responding  elements  on  next  page,  we  see  that  the  inclina 
tion  of  the  planetary  orbits  would  have  a  smaller  mean 
value  if  estimated  from  the  invariable  plane  than  they  had 
as  estimated  from  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic. 
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General  ElemenU  of  the  Solar  System.     Epoch,  January  O"*  (noon),  1850. 


Mercury,.. 

VeDUS, 

Karth 

Mars 

Asteroids,. 

Jupiter,.... 
Saturn, .... 
Uranu.<>,  ... 
Neptune,.. 


Nam  a. 


S/mboL 


DIstanco  from  the  San  In  MUaa 


Ueao. 


5 

©ic. 


35,392,000 

66,134,000 

91,430,000 

139,311,000 

200,000,000 

to 

815,000,000 

476,692,000 

872,137,000 

1,763,809,000 

2,745,998,000 


QreatuL 


42,669,000 

66,686,000 

92,963,000 

152,304,000 

215,000,000 

to 

370,000,000 

498,639,000 

820,973,000 

1,836,661,000 

2,771,190,000 


LeaiL 


28,115,000 

66,682,000 

89,897,000 

126,318,000 

164,000,000 

to 

276,000,000 

452,745,000 

823,301,000 

1,672,177,000 

2,720,806,000 


Mean  dls. 

tanca— Earth's 

all. 


0-387099 
0-723332 
1-000000 
1-523091 
2-200000 

to 

8-500000 

6-202798 

9-538852 

19-182639 

80  036970 


Eccentricity. 


0-205618 
0-006833 
0-016771 
0-093262 
0  04 
to 
0-34 

0-048239 
0055996 
0-046678 
0008720 


Sidereal 

ReTolutloQ  Ln 

Daji. 


87 

224 

365 

686 

1200- 

to 

2400- 

4332 

10769 

30686 

60126 


9693 
7008 
2564 
9797 


6848 
2198 
'8208 
■7200 


Sjnodlcal 
Hevolullon 
Ln  Daya 


116877 
583-920 

779'936 


398-867 
378-090 
369-656 

367-488 


Mean  dally 
Motion. 


14732-419 
6767-668 
3648-198 
1886-6i8 


299129 

120-466 

42-283 

21-406 


Mercury,  . 

Venus 

Earth, 

Mars, 

Asteroids 

Jupiter,..., 
Saturn,  ... 
Uranus,  ... 
Neptune, . 


Longltade  of 

PerlbftUoQ. 

, 

It 

7*5 

7 

00 

129 

23 

56-0 

100 

21 

40-0 

333 

17  60-6 

11 

64 

53  1 

90 

6 

12-0 

1G8 

16 

450 

47 

14 

37-3 

Annoal 

V'ariatlan. 


+  5-81 
-  3-24 
+  11-24 
+  15-46 

+    6-65 

+  19-31 

+   2-28 

Unknown 


Same  re- 
ferred to 
Vemal 
Equinox. 


+  0  55-91 
-0  47  .4 
+  1  1-34 
+  1    5-66 

+  0  56-76 
+  1  9-41 
+  0  62-38 
Unknown 


Longitude 

of  Ascending 

Noda 

4*0  33 

m 

8-3 

75  19 

4-2 

48  22 

44-8 

98  64' 

20-5 

112  21 

44-8 

73  14 

14-4 

130     6 

61-6 

Ann  sal 

Variation. 

-10-07 

-20-50 

-5010 

-25-22 

-  l'5-90 

-19-54 

-36  05 

Unknown 

Same  re- 
ferred to 
Vernal 

Equinox. 


+  40-0S 
+  29-60 

+  24-88 

+  3'4'-20 

+  30-56 

+  1405 

Unknown 


Inclination 
of  OrMt. 


7  0  8-2 

8  23  30-8 

1  61  61 

1  18 '40-3 

2  29  28-1 

0  46  29-9 

1  46  69-0 


Annoal 
Variation. 


+  0-18 
+  007 

-  0-01 

-  0-'23 
-0-15 
+  0  03 

Unknown 


Apparent 

at  Mean 

Dlatance 

from 

Earth. 


6-46 


InUUea 


8,058 
7,610 
7.926 
4,363 

84,846 
70,136 
33,247  t 
37,276 


Volume. 
Earth's  as 


Maaa 

Earth's  ai 
1. 


Mercury,  

Venus,  

Earth 

Mars, 

Asteroids 

Jupiter, 

Saturn 

Uranos, 

Neptone 


0'058 
0'855 
1000 
0168 

1233'205 

696685 

74-199 

105-676 


0-065 
0-885 
1-000 
0-108 

300-860 
89-692 
12-650 
16-773 


Density. 
Earth's  as 

L 


1-12 
1-03 
1-00 
0-70 

0-24 
0-13 
0-17 
0-16 


LlRhl  recel?ed 
fi  om  Son  at 


Ferlliellon.     Aphelion. 


10-58 
1-94 
1-034 
0-624 

0-0408 
0-0123 
0-0027 
0-0011 


4-59 
1-91 
0-967 
0-360 

0-0336 
0-0099 
00025 
0-0011 


Compres- 

SlOD. 

Gravity  at 

Surface. 

Earth's 

ail. 

BodleafaU 
iQ  one 
Second. 

ft. 

0-432 

6 '953 

0-9S2 

16'805 

»•»'  i» 

1000 

16095 

•><> 

0-387 

6 '229 

ir'iT 

2'611 

45-024 

..'.. 

1141 

18364 

0'710 

11-524 

0756 

12168 

Time  of 
Rotation 
upon  Axia 


h.  m.  a 
24  6  28  t 
23  21  15  f 

23  56  4 

24  37  23 

9  55  26 
10  29  17 
9  30   ?? 


Ircllnatlon 

of  Equator 

to  Orbit. 


I 

60  +   I 
23  27  24 
28  2;' 

8     6  30 

26  48  40 

f 

! 


f 
T 
180     0     0 
79  15 

314"" 

167     4  6 

166  26  I 

176  40  I 


Longitude  of 
the  Vemal 
Eqnluoa. 


Elements  of  thb  Moon.     Epoch,  Ist  Januart  1801. 
(Earth's  equatorial  diameter  is  taken  as  7926-8  mt7<j.) 

Mean  lonintude  of  moon  at  epoch 118°  17'    8'  -3 

Do?  node 13°  63'  17;;'7 

Do.  perigee 266°  10'    7"'6 

Mean  distance  irom  the  earth  (earth's  radius  1) 60-2634 

Same  in  miles 233,818 

Maximum  distance  in  miles 252,948 

Minimum      do.          do 221,^93 

Eccentricity  of  orbit 0'054908_07 

Mean  equatorial  horizontal  lunar  parallax 67'^    2'W 

Maximum           do.                       do.             1*    1|  28^'8 

Minimum           do.                       do.             63|  61"'5 

Moon's  mean  apparent  diameter 31     6  '1 

Moon's  maximum         do.              33  80  '1 

Moon's  minimum         do.              29' 20  '9 

Moon's  diameter  in  miles 2159'6 

Moon's  surface  in  square  miles 14,600,000 

Moon's  diameter  (earth's  equatorial  diameter  as  1)....  02725 

Earth's  equatorial  diameter  (moon's  as  1) 8'870 

Moon's  surface  (earth's  as  1) 00742 

Earth's  surface  (moon's  as  1) 13'471 

Moon's  volume  (carth'sas  1) 00202 

Eirti's  volume  (moon's  as  1) 49441 

Moon's  mass  (earth's  as  1) 0  01 223 

Earth's  mass  (moon's  as  1) 81 '40 

Density  (earth's  as  1) 060736 

Density  (water's  as  1,  and  earth's  as3Umed  =  6-7) 3'46 

Gravity,  or  weight  of  one  terrestrial  pound 0'16547 

Bodies  fall  in  one  second  in  feet 2-66 

Inclmstion  of  axis »■•  V  U'-% 


Mean  inclination  of  orbit 6*    8* 

Maximum     do.           do 5*  13' 

Minimum     do.           do 6°    8' 

Synodical  revolution  in  days 29-53059 

Sidereal             do.          do 27-32166 

Tropical            do           do ...  27-32156 

Anomalistic     do           do 2755460 

Nodical             do.          do 2721222 

Maximum  evection 1°  20' 29"-9 

Maximum  variation 35'  42r'0 

Maximum  annual  cq^uation 11'  12"-0 

Maximum  libration  in  latitude 6°  44' 

Do.              do.         in  longitude 7°  46' 

Maximum  total  libration  (from  earth's  centre) 10°  16' 

Maximum  diurnal  libration I'  1'  28"'8 

Surface  of  moon  never  seen  (whole  as  10,000,  and 

diurnal  libration  neglected) 4198 

Surface  seen  at  one  time  or  other     do.     do 6802 

Do.     never  seen,  if  diurnal  libration  be  taken  into 

account 4111 

Do.     seen  at  one  time  or  other    do 6889 

Mean  revolution  of  nodes  (retrograde)  in  days 6793391 

Do.                    do.                   do.         in  years 18'6997 

Mean  regression  of  nodes  per  annum 19°  21'  18''-3 

Mean  regression  of  node  between  successive  conjunc- 
tions of  sun  and  rising  node 18°  22"    8''2 

Mean  interval  between  such  conjunctions  in  days 346-607 

Mean  revolution  of  perigee  (advancing)  in  days 8232'675 

Do.                    do.                in  years 3'8506 

Mean  advance  of  perigee  per  annum 40*  40'  31'"' 

Do.  do.  between  successive  conjnne- 

tions  of  snn  and  perigee 45°  61'  2.V-7 

Mean  intannj  K^twaan  •'tch  "au'-iactioiw  ia  d=;i..._  All '76' 
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Element}  of  JupUer'a  SaUlUUi. 


Ho. 

1 
2 
3 
4 

l>dcreal 
Rtvolutlon. 

Dlslance 

In  RadU  of 

Jupiter, 

Inclination 
of  orbit  to 
Japlter-B 
equator. 

Diameter. 

Maaa.  that  o( 
Jupiter  being  1^ 

Appa- 
rent. 

Id 
milea. 

2352 
2099 
3436 
2929 

d.         h.        ITL 

1     18    20 

3     13       4 

7       3     43 

19     16     32 

6-05 

9-62 

15-35 

26-B9 

6     7 
1     6 
6     3 
0  24 

V02 
0-91 
1-49 
1-27 

0-000017328 
0-000023235 
0-000088407 
0-0000426o9 

Elements  of  Saturn's  Satellites. 


No. 


Sidereal 
KeToIatlon. 


d.  h.  m. 

0  22  37 

1  8  63 

1  21  13 

2  17  41 
4  12  25 

15  22  41 

21  7  7 

79  7  63 


Distance  In 

Diameter 

Eccen 

Radii  o« 
Saturn. 

In  milea 
P). 

triclty. 

3-360 

1000 

0-06389 

4-312 

6-339 

600 

0-0051 

6-839 

600 

0-02 

9-552 

1200 

0-02269 

22-145 

3300 

0-029223 

28- 

64359 

1800 

oii's 

Discoverer. 


.Sir  W.  llei-schel. 

Do. 
J.  n.  Ca.ssini. 

Do. 

Do. 
C.  Huygheus. 
W.Bond. 
J.  D.  Cassini. 


Elemtnls  of  Uramu't  Satellites, 


IKo. 

1 
2 
3 

4 

SIdenal  Revola- 
tlon. 

Distance  in 
RadU  of 
Uranua. 

Maxim  tim 
Elongation. 

Discoverer. 

d.       h.      m. 
2     12     28 
4       3     27 
8     16     66 

13     11       6 

7-44 

10-37 
17-01 
22'76 

12 
16 
83 
49 

W.  LasscU. 

Do. 
Sir  W.  Herschel. 
Do. 

Elements  of  Neptune's  Satellite, 


Sidereal 

Revolution. 

DlsUnce  in  RadU 
of  Neptune. 

Maximum 
Elongation, 

DIscoTerer. 

d.      b.     m. 
5     21     8 

12-00 

18 

W.  LasselL 

The  following  are  the  elements  of  Saturn's  ring  system 
according  to  the  best  authorities  : — 

Longitude  of  ascending  node  on  ecliptic 167°  43'  29' 

Inclination ?8°  10'  22" 

Exterior  diameter  of  outer  ring,  in  miles 166,920 

Interior         do.              do.            do ^  147,670 

Exterior        do.        inner  ring       do 144,310 

Interior          do.               do.             do 109,100 

Interior         do.        dark  ring       do 91,780 

Breadth  of  outer  bright  ring            do 9,626 

Breadth  of  division 'between  the  rings  do;  ...  1,680 

Breadth  of  inner  bright  ring                 do....  17,605 

Breadth  of  dark  ring                              do.  ...  8,660 

Breadth  of  system  of  bright  rings         do:...  28,910 

Breadth  of  entire  system  of  rings          do....  37,570 

Space  between  planet  and  dark  rings    do....'  9,760 

Cbaptbb  VIL — The  Sun — Sun  Spots — Rotation  of  the  Sun 
— ffis  Physical  Constitution  and  Surroundings — Pro- 
minences— Corona — Zodiacal  Light. 

The  sun,  the  central  and  ruling  body  of  the  planetary 
system,  and  the  source  of  light  and  heat  to  our  earth  and 
all  the  members  of  that  system,  is  a  globe  about  852,900 
miles  in  diameter.  So  far  as  observation  extends,  his 
iigure  is  perfectly  spherical,  no  difference  haring  been 
observed  between  his  polar  and  spherical  diameters.  It 
has  been  well  remarked,  indeed,  by  Sir  Q.  Airy,  that  if 
any  observer  could  by  ordinary  modes  of  measurement 
oatisfy  himself  that  a  real  difference  existed  between  the 
diameters,  that  observer  would  have  proved  the  inexactness 
of  his  own  work  ;  for  the  absence  of  any  measurable  com- 
[.ression  comes  out  as  the  result  of  comparisons  between 
thousands  of  observations  of  the  sun's  limbs  made  at 
Greenwich  and  other  leading  observatories.     The  volume 


of  the  sun  exceeds  the  earth's  1,252,700  times.  Hia 
mean  density  is  almost  exactly  one-fourth  of  the  earth's, 
and  his  mass  exceeds  hers  about  310,000  times.  Gravity  at 
the  surface  of  the  sun  exceeds  terrestrial  gravity  about  27'1 
times,  so  that  a  body  dropped  from  rest  near  the  sun's 
surface  would  fall  through  43C  feet  in  the  first  secoud, 
and  have  acquired  a  velocity  of  872  feet  per  second. 

Viewed  with  the  naked  eye,  the  sun  appears  only  as  a 
luminous  mass  of  intense  and  uniform  brightness ;  but 
when  examined  with  the  telescope,  his  surface  is  frequently 
observed  to  be  mottled  over  with  a  number  of  dark 
spots,  of  irregular  and  ill-defined  forms,  constantly  varying 
in  appearance,  situation,  and  magnitude.  These  spots  are 
occasionally  of  immense  size,  so  as  to  be  visible  even  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  telescope  ;  and  their  number  is  frequently 
so  great  that  they  occupy  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
sun's  surface.  Sir  W.  Herschel  observed  one  in  1779,  the 
diameter  of  which  exceeded  50,000  miles,  more  than  six 
times  the  diameter  of  the  earth ;  and  Scheiner  afiinns  that 
he  has  seen  no  less  than  fifty  on  the  sun's  disk  at  once. 
Most  of  them  have  a  deep  black  nucleus,  surrounded  by 
a  fainter  shade,  or  umbra,  of  which  the  inner  part,  nearest 
to  the  nucleus,  is  brighter  than  the  exterior  portion.  The 
boundary  between  the  nucleus  and  umbra  is  in  general 
tolerably  well  defined ;  and  beyond  the  umbra  a  stripe  ol 
light  appears  more  ■vivid  than  the  rest  of  the  sun. 

The  discovery  of  the  sun's  spots  has  been  attributed  to 
Fabricius,  Galileo,  and  Scheiner,  and  has  been  claimed  foi 
the  English  astronomer  Harriot.  Amidst  these  conflicting 
pretensions  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  arrive  at  the  truth  \ 
but  the  matter  is  of  little  importance  ;  the  discovery  is  one 
which  followed  inevitably  that  of  the  telescope,  and  an 
accidental  priority  of  observation  can  hardly  be  considered 
as  establishing  any  claim  to  merit. 

The  solar  spots  furnish  an  extensive  subject  of  curious 
speculation.  They  are,  first,  interesting 
on  account  of  their  establishing  the  fact 
of  the  rotation  of  the  sun,  and  afford- 
ing the  means  of  determining  its  period. 
Let  M,  M',  M",  fig.  23,  be  the  successive 
positions  of  a  spot  on  the  surface  of  the 
sun  on  different  days.  Then,  correction 
being  made  for  the  earth's  advance  dur- 
ing these  days,  M,  M',  M"  will  represent  the  apparent  path 
of  the  spot  on  the  sun's  disk.  This  path,  as  thus  corrected, 
is  in  general  an  oval  slightly  differing  from  an  eclipse  , 
and  it  is  found  that  all  the  spots  observed  at  the  same 
time  describe  similar  and  parallel  curves.  They  also  return 
to'the  same  relative  positions  in  the  same  time,  and  their 
period  is  about  27  J  days. 

The  paths  described  by  the  spots  undergo  very  consider- 
able changes,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year  at  which 
they  are  observed.  About  the  end  of  November  and 
beginning  of  December  they  appear  simply  as  straight  b'nes, 
Mm,  M'm',  Wm"  (fig.  2'4),  along  which  the  spots  move  in 


L^'ta 


Fig.  23. 


Pig.  24.  Fig.  25.  Fig.  26.  Fig.  27 

Diagrams  showing  motion  of  sua  spots  at  different  seasons. 

the  direction  Mm;  that  is,  they  enter  on  the  eastern  and 
disappear  on  the  western  edge  of  the  sun's  disk,  and  the 
points  at  which  they  disappear  .-ire  more  elevated,  or  nearer 
the  north  pole  of  the  ecliptic  than  those  at  -which  they 
enter.  After  a  certain  time  the  lines  Mm,  ikc ,  begin  to  assume 
a  curved  appearance.     During  the  winter  and  spring  the 
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conTexity  of  the  ovals  is  turned  towards  the  north  pole  of 
the  ecliptic  ;  bnt  their  inclination,  or  rather  the  inclmation 
of  the  straight  lines  joining  their  extreme  points,  to  the 
plane  of  the  ecliptic  continues  to  diminish,  and  about  the 
be-nnning  of  March  disappears ;  so  that  the  points  at  which 
they  seem  to  enter  and  leave  the  sun's  disk  are  equally 
elevated,  as  in  fig.  25.  From  this  time  the  curvature  of 
the  ovals  diminishes  ;  they  become  narrower  and  narrower 
till  about  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June,  when  they 
again  appear  under  the  form  of  straight  lines  (fig.  26) ; 
but  their  inclination  to  the  ecliptic  is  now  precisely  in 
a  contrary  direction  to  what  it  had  been  six  months 
before.  After  this  they  begin  again  to  expand,  and 
their  convexity  is  now  turned  towards  the  south  pole. 
Their  inclinations  also  vary  at  the  same  time,  and  about 
the  commencement  of  September  they  are  seen  as  repre- 
sented in  fig.  27 ;  the  points  at  which  they  enter  and  dis- 
appear being  again  equally  elevated.  After  this  period  the 
ovals  begin  to  contract  and  become  inclined  to  the  ecliptic, 
and  by  the  beginning  of  December  they  have  exactly  the 
same  direction  and  inclination  as  they  had  the  previous 
year. 

These  phenomena  are  renewed  every  year  in  the  same 
order,  and  the  same  phases  are  always  exhibited  at  cor- 
responding seasons.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  they  depend 
on  a  uniform  and  regular  cause,  which  is  common  to  all  of 
them,  since  the  orbits  described  by  the  various  spots  are 
exactly  parallel,  and  subject  in  all  respects  to  the  same 
variations.  The  true  explanation  of  the  phenomena  was 
early  recognised  by  Galileo,  who  maintained  that  the 
spots  belong  to  the  surface  of  the  sun,  and  that  the  sun 
uniformly  revolves  round  an  axis  inclined  to  the  axis  of  the 
ecliptic. 

From  four  different  combinations  of  equations,  derived 
from  eleven  observations  of  the  same  spot,  Delambre  com- 
puted the  following  table  of  the  elements  of  rotation : — 


No. 

1 
2 
3 

4 

Node. 

IndlnaUon. 

E«TOlDtlOIl. 

Synodic  RevoL 

80° 45'  7" 

79  21  35 

80  33  40 
79  47  55 

7°  19'  17" 
7    12    87 
7    16    33 
7    29      4 

25    0"  17" 

26d   4''  17" 

Mcsin 

80    7    4 

7    19    23 

Diurnal  motion  14°'394 

With  regard  to  observations  of  the  sun's  spots,  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  rotation,  Delambre  remarked 
that  he  attached  little  value  to  them, — first,  because  it  is 
impossible  to  make  them  well ;  and  secondly,  because  (as 
he  erroneously  supposed)  they  could  only  lead  to  results 
of  little  importance.  He  discussed  a  hundred  different 
spots,  each  observed  at  least  three  times  by  Messier,  and 
deduced  thirty  different  determinations  of  the  elements  of 
rotation.  The  more  he  multiplied  his  calculations,  the 
more  certain  he  became  of  the  impossibility  of  a  good  solu- 
tion ;  of  which,  indeed,  there  is  no  other  chance  than  in  a 
■»mpensation  of  errors,  little  probable  on  account  of  their 
anormous  magnitudes.  These  discrepancies  have  been 
accounted  for  in  recent  times,  chiefly  through  the  labours 
of  Mr  Carrington.  It  had  been  suspected  that  the  spots, 
besides  partaking  of  the  general  motion  of  the  solar  globe, 
have  also  proper  motions  occasioned  either  by  displacement 
or  by  a  change  of  form.  •  Carrington  not  only  succeeded 
in  proving  that  both  these  causes  operate,  but  also  in 
recognising  systematic  proper  motions  of  the  spots  at  rates 
depending  on  their  solar  latitude.  It  woiild  not  be  possible 
to  assign  definitely  the  nature  of  such  proper  motions, 
simply  because  we  do  not  know  the  normal  rotation  rate  of 
the  sun;  and  therefore  we  are  compelled,  in  describing 
Carrineton's  results,   to   speak  of  varying   rotation  rates, 


although  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  tli<\|  the  sun's  globe,  as 
a  whole,  has  a  definite  rate  of  rotation,  and  that  all  the 
seeming  variations  from  this  rate  are  due  to  proper  motio.'.is 
of  the  spots.  Adopting,  however,  the  only  available  metLtd 
of  describing  Carrington'a  results,  the  following  table  repre- 
sents the  various  rotation  rates  for  different  solar  latitudes 
in  both  hemispheres  :  — 


Deg. 

SoD'd  Rotation  Period 

ftotation  p«r  Day 

d. 

b. 

m. 

60  N    lal 

27 

10 

41 

787 

30 

26 

9 

46 

824 

20 

25 

17 

8 

840 

IS 

25 

9 

10 

861 

10 

25 

3 

29 

86ft 

6 

26 

0 

42 

86» 

0  Equaloi 

24 

2 

11 

867 

5  S.  let 

24 

23 

18 

366 

10 

25 

6 

35 

868 

15 

25 

13 

31 

845 

20 

25 

17 

62 

839 

80 

26 

12 

60 

814 

46 

28 

11 

0 

769 

It  is  noteworthy  that  in  each  southern  latitude  the  rota- 
tion is  less  than  in  the  corresponding  northern  latitude, 
yet  the  difference  is  too  small  to  admit  of  our  attaching 
at  present  any  considerable  Lmportance  to  this  indication. 
Taking  the  mean  between  the  results  for  the  northern  and 
southern  hemispheres,  Mr  Carrington  has  deduced  the  fol- 
lowing empiric  formula  for  the  rotation  rates  in  dif'erent 
solar  latitudes : — 

liCt  I  be  the  angle  through  which  a  part  of  the  sun  in 
latitude  A  rotates  in  one  day  ;  then 

i  =  U°25'-165'sin.iA 

Spbrer,  who  has  made  similar  observations,  deduce:  '.he 
law 

$=  16°-84'75  -  3"-3812  (sin.X-f  4r  13')  . 

'I'he  following  elements  have  been  deduced  from  the 
results  by  Carrington  and  Sporer  (for  the  year  1869) : — 

ElcmcDta  Carrington.  Sptfrcr. 

Longitude  of  node  of  solar  equator 73°  67'  74*37' 

I  ucUnation  of  3oIar  equator 7     15  6    ^7 

Mean  diurnal  rotation    14     18  14    26  64 

Mean  rotation  period 26*  38  25i"13i 


Fia.  28.— Sua  Spots  seen  Sept.  25,  187C. 
The  general  appearance  of  the  snn't  <1i«lt.  wher.  reuoh  ■ 
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marked  with  spots,  is  shown  in  tig.  28,  which  presents  the  ]  sharp  angles,  but  is  always  curvilinear,  how  irregular  so- 
aspect  of  the  sun,  seen  with  a  small  telescope  on  September  j  ever  the  outline  of  the  nucleus  may  be.  6.  The  nucleus 
25,  1870,  as  dra\\Ti  by  Mr.  Proctor.  Three  views  of  spots,  of  a  sjwt,  whilst  on  the  decrease;  often  changes  its  figure 
is  seen  with  large  telescopes,  are  presented  in  figs.  29,  30, 


«5  " 


Fig.  29.— Sun  Spot  seen  in  1870 

itnd  31,  which  show  the  same  spot  in  difi'erent  stages  of  it.s 
history,  as  observed  at  the  Harvard  Observatory,  Cam- 


FiQ.  30.— Anotlier  Phase  of  Spot,  fig.  29. 

bridge,  U.S.,  in  .March  and  April  1870.  These  views, 
though  showng  the  spots  as  they  have  only  been  seen 
with  the  improved  instruments  of  our  day,  will  serve  to 
illustrate  the  following  account  of  the  history  of  research 
into  these  objects  better  than  pictures  resembling  the 
imperfect  drawings  made  by  the  first  observers. 

The  phenomena  of  the  solar  spots,  as  observed  by 
Scheiuer  and  Hevelius,  may  be  summed  up  in  the  follow- 
ing particulars  : — 1.  Every  spot  which  has  a  nucleus,  or 
comparatively  dark  part,  has  also  an  umbra,  or  fainter 
ehade  surrounding  it.  2.  The  boundary  between  the 
nucleus  and  umbra  is  always  distinct  and  well  defined. 
3.  The  increase  of  a  spot  is  gradual,  the  breadth  of  the 
nucleus  and  umbra  dilating  at  tlie  same  time.  4.  In  like 
manner  the  decrease  of  a  spot  is  gradual,  the  breadth  of 
the  nucleus  and  umbra  contracting  at  the  same  time.  5. 
Thi*  f:ttenor  bo'.nidarv  of   the   umbra  never   consists  of 


Fig.  31.— Phase  of  Spot,  figs.  29, 

by  the  umbra  encroaching  irregularly  upon  it.  insomuch 
that  in  a  small  space  of  time  new  encroachments  are  di;i- 
cernible,  whereby  the  boundary  between  the  nucleus  and 
umbra  is  perpetually  varjring.  7.  It  often  happens,  by 
these  encroachments,  that  the  nucleus  of  a  spot  is  divided 
into  two  or  more  nuclei.  8.  The  nuclei  of  the  spots  vanish 
sooner  than  the  umbrae.  9.  Small  umbra;  are  often  seen 
without  nuclei.  10.  An  umbra  of  any  considerable  size 
is  seldom  seen  without  a  nucleus  in  the  middle  of  it.  11. 
When  a  spot  w  hich  consisted  of  a .  nucleus  and  umbra  is 
about  to  disappear,  if  it  is  not  succeeded  by  a  /acuta  or 
spot  brighter  than  the  rest  of  the  disk,  the  place  where  it 
was  is  soon  after  not  distinguishable  from  the  rest. 

In  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  Ixiv.  (1774),  Dr 
Alexander  Wilson,  professor  of  astronomy  at  Glasgow,  gave 
a  dissertation  on  the  nature  of  the  solar  spots,  in  which  he 
mentioned  the  following  appearances  : — 1.  When  the  spot 
is  about  to  disappear  on  the  western  edge  of  the  sun's 
limb,  the  eastern  part  of  the  umbra  first  contracts,  thee 
vanishes,  the  nucleus  and  western  part  of  the  umbra 
remaining ;  then  the  nucleus  gradually  contracts  and 
vanishes,  while  the  western  part  only  of  the  umbra  remains. 
At  last  this  disappears  also ;  and  if  the  spot  remains  long 
enough  to  become  again  visible,  the  eastern  part  of  the 
umbra  first  becomes  visible,  then  the  nucleus ;  and  when 
the  spot  approaches  the  middle  of  the  disk,  the  nucleus 
appears  environed  by  the  umbra  on  all  sides,  as  already 
mentioned.  2.  When  two  spots  lie  very  near  to  one  an- 
other, the  umbra  is  deficient  on  that  side  which  lies  next 
to  the  other  spot ;  and  this  will  be  the  case,  though  a 
large  spot  should  be  contiguous  to  one  much  smaller;  the 
umbra  of  the  large  spot  will  be  totally  wanting  on  that 
side  next  the  small  one.  If  there  are  httle  spots  on  each 
side  of  the  large  one,  the  iimbra  does  not  totally  vanish, 
but  appears  flattened  or  pressed  in  towards  the  nucleus  oiT 
each  side.  When  the  little  spots  disappear,  the  umbra  of 
the  large  one  extends  itself  as  usual.  This  circumstance, 
he  observes,  may  sometimes  prevent  the  disappearance  of 
the  umbra  in  the  manner  above  mentioned ;  so  that  the 
western  umbra  may  disappear  before  the  nucleus  if  a  small 
spot  happens  to  break  out  on  that  side. 

These  observations  kd  Dr  Wilson  to  adopt  the  opinion, 
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cnat  the  appearances  of  the  spots  are  occasioned  by  real 
excavations  in  the  solar  globe.  He  supposed  the  sun  to 
consist  of  a  dark  nucleus,  covered  only  to  a  certain  depth 
by  a  luminous  matter,  not  fluid,  through  which  openings 
are  occasionally  made  by  volcanic  or  other  energies,  per- 
mitting the  solid  nucleus  of  the  sun  to  be  seen  ;  and  that 
the  umbra  which  surrounds  the  spot  is  occasioned  by  a 
partial  admission  of  the  light  upon  the  shelving  sides  of 
the  boundary  opposite  to  the  observer.  It  is  evident  that, 
in  proportion  as  these  excavations  are  seen  obliquely,  their 
apparent  dimensions  will  be  diminished  ;  one  of  the  edges 
will  disappear  as  it  approaches  the  sun's  limb,  or  come 
more  into  view  as  it  advances  towards  the  middle  of  the 
disk  ;  when  the  spot  is  about  to  leave  the  disk,  the  bottom 
of  the  excavation,  or  the  nucleus  seen  through  it,  wiD 
first  disappear,  but  a  sort  of  faint  or  obscure  spot  will 
remeun  visible  as  long  as  the  visual  ray  penetrates  the 
cavity. 

Dr  Wilson's  theory  was  keenly  combated  by  Lalande, 
who  adduced  several  observations  of  his  own,  and  some  by 
Cassjni,  that  could  not  be  explained  by  means  of  it ;  and 
urged  with  reason  that  an  hypothesis,  founded  on  the 
uniformity  of  appearances  which  in  reality  are  exceedingly 
variable,  was  entitled  to  little  consideration.  Lalande 
himself  supposed  the  spots  to  be  scoriae  which  have  settled 
or  fixed  themselves  on  the  summits  of  the  solar  mountains; 
an  opinion  which  he  grounded  on  the  circumstance  that 
some  large  spots  which  had  disappeared  for  several  years 
were  observed  to  form  themselves  again  at  the  identical 
points  at  which  they  had  vanished. 

Sir  William  Herschel,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  more 
accurately  the  nature  of  the  sun,  made  frequent  observa- 
tions upon  it  from  the  year  1779  to  the  year  179-t.  He 
imagined  the  dark  spots  on  the  sun  to  be  mountains, 
which,  considering  the  great  attraction  exerted  by  the  sun 
upon  bodies  placed  at  its  surface,  and  the  slow  revolution 
it  has  upon  its  axis,  he  thought  might  be  more  than  300 
miles  high,  and  yet  stand  very  firmly.  He  says  that  in 
August  1792  he  examined  the  sun  with  several  powers 
from  90  to  500,  when  it  evidently  appeared  that  the  dark 
spots  are  the  opaque  ground  or  body  of  the  sun,  and  that 
the  luminous  part  is  an  atmosphere,  through  which,  when 
interrupted  or  broken,  we  obtain  a  view  of  the  sun  itself. 
Hence  he  concluded  that  the  sun  has  a  very  extensive 
atmosphere,  consisting  of  elastic  fluids  that  are  more  or 
less  lucid  and  transparent,  and  of  which  the  lucid  ones 
furnish  us  with  light.  This  atmosphere,  he  thought,  can- 
uot  be  less  than  1843  nor  more  than  2765  miles  in  height; 
and  he  supposed  that  the  density  of  the  luminous  solar 
clouds  needs  not  be  much  more  than  that  of  our  aurora 
borealis,  in  order  to  produce  the  eflfects  with  which 
we  are  acquainted.  The  sun,  then,  if  this  hypothesis  be 
admitted,  "  is  similar  to  the  other  globes  of  the  solar  system 
with  regard  to  its  solidity,  its  atmosphere,  its  surface 
diversified  with  mountains  and  valleys,  its  rotation  on 
its  axis,  and  the  fall  ol  heavy  bodies  on  its  surface ;  it 
therefore  appears  to  be  a  very  eminent,  large,  and  lucid 
planet,  the  primary  one  in  our  system,  di8se^^inating 
its  light  and  heat  to  all  the  bodies  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected." 

Herschel  supposed  tliat  there  are  two  regions  or  strata 
of  solar  clouds ;  that  the  inferior  stratum  is  opaque,  and 
probably  not  unlike  our  own  atmosphere,  while  the  supe- 
rior is  the  repository  of  light,  which  it  darts  forth  in  vast 
quantities  in  all  directions.  The  inferior  clouds  act  as  a 
curtain  to  screen  the  body  of  the  sun  from  the  intense 
brilliancy  and  heat  of  the  superior  regions,  and,  by  re- 
flecting back  nearly  one-half  of  the  rays  which  they  receive 
from  the  luminous  clouds,  contribute  also  greatly  to  in- 
crease the  quantity  of  light  "'hich   the  latter  send  forth 


into  space,  and  thereby  perform  an  important  function  in 
ihc  economy  of  the  solar  system.  The  luminous  clouds 
prevent  us  in  general  from  seeing  the  solid  nucleus  of  the 
sun  ;  but  in  order  to  account  for  the  spots,  he  supposes  &n 
empyreal  elastic  gas  to  be  constantly  forming  at  the  sur- 
face, which,  carried  upwards  by  reason  of  its  inferior 
density,  forces  its  way  through  the  planetary  or  low?r 
clouds,  and  mixing  itself  with  the  gases  which  have  theii 
residence  in  the  superior  stratum,  causes  decomposition  of 
the  luminous  matter,  and  gives  rise  to  those  appearanctjs 
which  he  describes  under  the  name  of  corrugation]. 
Through  the  openings  made  by  this  accidental  removul 
of  the  luminous  clouds,  the  solid  body  of  the  sun  becomes 
visible,  which,  not  being  lucid,  gives  the  appearance  of 
the  dark  spots  or  nuclei  seen  through  the  telescope.  The 
length  of  time  during  which  the  spots  continue  visible 
renders  it  evident  that  the  luminous  matter  of  the  sun 
cannot  be  of  a  liquid  or  gaseous  nature;  for,  in  either  case, 
the  vacuity  made  up  by  its  accidental  removal  would 
instantly  be  filled  up,  and  the  uniformity  of  appearance 
invariably  maintained. 

But,  perhaps,  the  most  important  of  all  the  discoveries 
which  have  been  made  respecting  the  sun  spots,  are  those 
which  relate  to  the  variation  of  these  objects  in  number,  and 
in  the  amount  of  solar  area  which  they  cover.  We  owe  the 
initiation  of  observations  on  these  points  to  Schwabe  of 
Dessau.  They  were  commenced  in  the  year  1826,  and  con- 
tinued without  intermission,  except  in  one  case,  during  the 
astronomer's  illness,  for  forty-six  years.  Before  many 
years  had  elapsed,  Schwabe  discovered  that  the  spots  wax 
and  wane  in  frequency  in  a  period  of  about  eleven  years. 
At  the  time  of  spot-minimum  the  sun  remains  often  for 
several  days  not  only  clear  of  spots,  but  with  a  singular 
smoothness  of  aspect,  even  the  minute  mottlings  ordinarily 
seen  on  his  surface  either  passing  away  for  a  time  or  be- 
coming less  conspicuous  than  usual.  From  such  an  epoch 
there  is  a  gradual  return  to  the  spotted  condition,  and 
usually  in  four  or  five  years  the  maximum  of  spot-fre- 
quency is  reached  ;  then  there  is  a  more  gradual  reduction, 
until,  in  rather  more  than  eleven  years  on  the  average,  the 
minimum  is  reached.  The  table  on  page  787  indicates  tbi 
facts  actually  observed  by  Schwabe  between  1826  and  1868, 
supplemented  by  observations  of  a  similar  kind  made  al 
the  Kew  Observatory  to  the  year  1871. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  law  of  variation  is  not  uniformlj 
periodic  ;  the  intervals  between  maximum  and  maximum 
are  not  strictly  equal,  and  the  maxima  arc  neither  equal 
nor  similar. 

The  researches  of  M,  De  la  Rue  and  his  assistants 
Stewart  and  Locwy  have  indicated  further  laws  of  varia 
tion,  apparently  connecting  the  changes  of  spot-frequencj 
with  the  movements  of  the  planets  Mercury,  Venus,  th» 
earth,  and  Jupiter.  According  to  their  views  the  great 
eleven -year  period  would  correspond  with  the  periodic  re- 
volution of  Jupiter.  It  is,  however,  noteworthy  that  Pro 
fessor  Wolf  of  Zurich  estimates  the  spot  period  at  11 '11 
years, — a  period  differing  too  much  from  Jupiter's  to  accord 
with  De  la  Rue's  theory.  And  Carrington  notes  that, 
whereas  certain  epochs  of  spot-maxima  accord  with  thf 
passage  by  Jupiter  of  his  perihelion,  others  accord  almosi 
as  exactly  with  Jupiter's  aphelion  passage.  Yet  Wol) 
accepts  the  theory  of  planetary  influence.  "  He  finds,"  eay^ 
Sir  John  Herschel,  "  that  a  perceptibly  greater  apparent 
activily  prevails  annually,  on  the  average,  in  the  mon*hs 
of  September  to  January,  than  in  the  other  months  of  the 
year;  and,  again,  by  projecting  all  the  results  in  a  continu- 
ous curve,  he  finds  a  series  of  small  undulations  succeed- 
ing each  other  at  an  average  interval  of  7 '65  months,  cr 
0637  of  a  year.  Now  the  periodic  time  of  Venu.s,  re- 
duced to  a  fraction  of  a  year,  is  0'616, — a  coiDcidenea  cer» 
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tainly  near  enough  to  warrant  some  considerable  suspicion 
of  a  physical  connection."  A  longer  period,  during  which 
the  spot-maxima  would  seem  to  vary,  has  been  suspected 
by  Wolf.  It  was  suggested  by  Mr  Proctor  in  1865,  and 
Prof.  Loomis  (of  Yale  College,  U.S.)  has  since  advocated 
the  theory,  that  this  period  corresponds  to  the  successive 
conjunctions  of  Saturn  and  Jupiter;  but  the  connection  is 
ioabtfui 
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One  of  the  most  interesting  results  following  Schwabe's 
great  discovery  waa  the  recognition  of  an  association  be- 
tween the  Bun-spot  period  and  magnetic  disturbances  on 
the  earth.  Lamont  of  Munich  had  independently  dis- 
covered, in  1850;  that  the  m^an  daily  range  of  the  mag- 
netic declination  varies  in  a  period  of  about  ten  years. 
Two  years  later,  General  Sabine  and  Profesoors  Wolf  and 
Gautier  noted  the  coincidence  of  this  period  and  that  of 
the  solar  spots.  Wolf  afterward*  proved  that  the  true 
period  of  magnetic  variation  amounts  to  11 'll  years 
approximately.  Some  still  regard  the  association  between 
the  sun-spot  period  and  auroral  phenomena  as  non-existent; 
but  all  doabt  on  the  subject  appears  to  be  removed  by 
the  evidence  adduced  in  two  able  papers  by  Professor 
LooTois  {American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arti,  September 
1870  and  April  1873).  In  the  same  papers  Professor 
Loomis  indicates  the  evidence  of  association  between  the 
■cumber  of  auroras  observed  each  year,  and  the  two  orders 

'  Theu  Mdu  »re  from  the  recoHa  of  Ihe  Kew  Observatory. 


of  phenomena — solar  spots  and  magnetic  variations.  He 
remarks  that,  "  the  auroral  maximum  generally  occurs 
a  little  later  than  the  magnetic  maximum,  the  average 
difference  amounting  to  one  year;  while  the  time  of  aurora) 
minimum  either  coincides  with  thg  magnetic  minimum  or 
slightly  precedes  it,  the  average  difference  amounting  to 
about  hjdf  a  year.  On  the  whole,"  he  proceeds,  "there 
seems  to  be  no  room  for  question  that  the  number  of 
auroras  seen  in  the  middle  latitudes  of  Europe  and 
America  exhibits  a  true  periodicity,  following  very  closely 
the  magnetic  periods,  tut  not  exactly  copying  them.  In 
particular,  we  notice  that  during  those  periods  in  which 
the  range  of  the  magnetic  declination  was  unusually  small 
auroral  exhibitions  were  extremely  few  in  number  and  in- 
significant in  respect  of  brilliancy.  If  now  we  inquire  aa 
to  the  probable  connection  between  these  three  classes  of 
phenomena,  we  cannot  suppose  that  a  small  black  spot  on 
the  sun  exerts  any  direct  influence  on  the  earth's  magnet- 
i«m  or  electricity ;  but  we  must  rather  conclude  that  the 
black  spot  is  a  result  of  a  disturbance  of  the  sun's  surface, 
which  is  accompanied  by  an  emanation  of  some  influence 
from  the  sun,  which  is  almost  instantly  felt  upon  the  earth, 
in  an  unusual  disturbance  of  the  earth's  magnetism,  and  a 
flow  of  electricity,  developing  the  auroral  light  in  the 
upper  regions  of  the  earth's  atmosphere.  The  appearances 
favour  the  idea  that  this  emanation  consists  of  a  direct 
flow  of  electricity  from  the  sun.  If  we  maintain  that  light 
and  heat  are  the  result  of  vibrations  of  a  rare  ether  which 
fills  all  space,  the  analogy  between  these  agents  and  electri- 
city would  lead  us  to  conclude  that  this  agent  also  is  the 
result  of  vibrations  in  the  same  medium,  or  at  least  that  it 
is  a  force  capable  of  being  propagated  through  the  ether 
with  a  velocity  similar  to  that  of  light.  While  this  influ- 
ence is  travelling  through  the  void  celestial  spaces  it  de- 
velops no  light ;  but  as  soon  as  it  encounters  the  earth's 
atmosphere,  which  appears  to  extend  to  a  height  of  about 
500  miles,  it  develops  light,  and  its  movements  are  con- 
trolled by  the  earth's  magnetic  force,  in  a  manner  analogous 
to  the  influence  of  an  artificial  magnet  upon  a  c.irreut  of 
electricity  circulating  round  it." 

Among  the  most  interesting  discoveries  in  solar  physics  Spectro- 
are  those  which  have  been  effected  by  means  of  the  spec-  'a^iJj-si* 
troscopic  analysis,  not  only  as  regards  the  constitution  of 
the  sun  himself,  but  as  to  the  nature  of  the  solar  spots  and 
faculae,  as  well  as  of  the  various  objects  which  lie  outside 
the  sun's  visible  surface,  and  are  only  rendered  discernible 
during  the  darkness  of  total  solar  eclipses. 

The  evidence  of  the  spectroscope  respecting  tae  sun's 
constitution  is  too  intimately  associated  with  the  history 
of  spectroscopic  analj'sis  to  be  properly  discussed  at  any 
length  in  this  place.  We  propose,  therefore,  to  present 
resiilts,  rather  than  to  describe  in  detail  the  processes  by 
which  these  results  have  been  obtained,  or  the  considera- 
tions on  which  must  be  based  the  interpretation  of  such 
results. 

It  has  oeen  shown,  then,  that  the  iignt  of  the  sun  comes 
from  an  orb  glowing  with  intense  white  light, — that  is, 
light  of  all  refrangibilities.  Hence  the  sun  is  either  liquid 
or  solid,  or  if  vaporous,  then  so  greatly  compressed  that, 
in  fact,  the  condition  of  its  vapours  is  unlike  that  of  any 
gases  with  which  we  are  familiar.  But  inasmuch  as  the 
rainbow-tinted  streak  constituting  the  solar  spectrum  is 
crossed  by  a  multitude  of  dark  lines,  it  is  seen  that  the 
glowing  mass  of  the  sun  is  surrounded  by  a  complex  vapour- 
ous  envelope  at  a  lower  temperature.  Nevertheless  we 
are  not  to  suppose  that  the  vapours  constituting  the  sokr 
atmosphere  are  in  any  sense  cool.  In  fact,  we  find  fro:a 
the  position  of  the  dark  lines  of  the  solar  spectrum,  that 
the  vapours  of  magnesium  and  sodium,  of  iron,  copper,  ai-.d 
other   metals,  exist  in  the  true  solar  atmosphere,  whicu 
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Implifts  sa  ezceaaive  intensity  of  heat.  We  know  also,  in 
vuother  manner  presently  to  be  described,  that  the  vapours 
of  the  solar  atmosphere,  although  less  intensely  hot  than 
the  glovring  mass  of  the  tun,  are  yet  so  hot  as  to  be 
brightly  luminous. 

The  evidence  respecting  the  constitution  of  the  sun  is 
baaed  on  the  following  coincidences  between  dark  lines  of 
the  solar  spectrum  and  bright  lines  in  the  spectra  of  various 
tlements ; — 


Hydrogen.,.. 

Sooiam 

Barium 

Calcium 

Magnesium. , 
Aluminium. 
Iron 


LInat  oolBoldesL 
4 
9 
11 
76 
..        4  +  (8t) 
2  (t) 
450 


Manganese. 
Chromium.. 

Cobalt 

Nickel 

Zinc 

Copper 

Titanium..,. 


Lliiei  coincident. 

C7 

18 

19 

S3 

2 

7 

200 

It  must  not  be  supposed  either  that  no  other  terrestrial 
elements  exist  in  the  sun,  or  that  no  other  coincidences  are 
recognisable.  The  above  list  simply  indicates  the  results 
obtained  by  Angstrom,  and  presented  in  the  latest  avail- 
able announcement  on  the  subject.  With  each  improve- 
ment in  spectroscopic  appliances  fresh  coincidences  are 
determined.  Moreover,  it  is  certain  that  many  elements 
existing  in  the  sun  may  for  ever  escape  notice,  simply  be- 
cause their  vapours  in  the  solar  atmosphere  may  be  either 
insufficient  in  quantity,  or  too  low  down  to  produce  any 
recognisable  effect. 

Mifscherlich  and  others  have  lately  shown  that  where 
one  or  two  lines  of  a  many-lined  spectrum  are  recognised 
and  others  wanting,  the  evidence  for  the  existence  of  the 
corresponding  element  in  the  sun  may  yet  be  regarded  as 
sufficient,  because  under  certain  conditions  only  one  or 
two  lines  of  a  spectrum  show  themselves. 

The  evidence  given  by  the  spectroscope  respecting  the 
solar  spots  confirms  the  theory  that  these  are  duo  to  the 
existence  of  masses  of  relatively  cool  vapours  at  a  lower 
level,  and  therefore  relatively  more  compressed  than  the 
vapours  elsewhere  existing  in  the  solar  atmosphere.  For 
the  spectrum  of  the  umbra  of  a  spot  differs  chiefly  from  the 
spectrum  of  the  solar  photosphere  in  the  greater  strength 
and  breadth  of  some  of  the  dark  lines. 
Phono-  We  pass  on  to  the  phenomena  witnessed  during  total 

aioDu  of  solar  eclipses.  These  are  the  red  prominences  and  sierra, 
the  inner  corona,  and  the  outer  or  radiated  corona.  Some 
add  to  these  "  Baily's  beads "  and  Uko  phenomena,  of  no 
real  interest  or  importance  whatever. 

The  red  prominences  were  first  seen  during  the  solar 
eclipse  of  July  8,  1842.  During  the  eclipse  of  July  28, 
1851,  it  was  shown  incontestably  that  they  belong  to  the 
sun,  since  the  moon  was  seen  to  traverse  thorn,  hiding  those 
on  the  east  and  revealing  those  on  the  west.  Some  still 
maintained  that  the  prominences  are  lunar  or  terrestrial 
phenomena,  on  the  ground  that  observers  might  have  been 
deceived.  But  this  doubt  was  finally  set  at  rest  by  the 
photographic  records  which  De  la  Eue  and  Secchi  obtained 
of  the  total  solar  eclipse  of  June  18,  1860. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  eclipse  of  August  1868 — 
sometimes  known  as  the  great  Indian  eclipse — that  the 
real  nature  of  these  wonderful  objects  waa  ascertained. 
Spectroscopic  analysis  was  applied  successfully  to  the  in- 
"eatigation  of  the  prominences  by  Colonel  Tennant,  Captain 
Herschel,  and  MM.  Janssen  and  Kayet.  The  spectrum 
woa  found  to  consist  of  bright  Lnes,  indicating  that  the 
rolourod  prominences  are  masses  of  glomng  vapour.  ,  AH 
1  he  observers  agreed  that  among  the  bright  lines  those  of 
hydrogen  were  present ;  and  one  yellow  line  was  mistakenly 
ascribed  to  sodium. 

But  Janssen  on  the  day  following  the  eclipse  applied  a 
new  method  of  research,  the  principle  of  which  had  been 
'iefinitely  indicated  several  months  before  by  Mr  Husgins. 


(See  Report  of  the  Council  of  the  Astronomical  Society,  in 
the  Monthly  Notictt  for  February  1868.)  This  method 
depends  on  the  fact  that  prismatic  dispersion  reduces  the 
brilliancy  of  a  continuous  spectrum,  but  only  throws  apart 
the  lines  of  a  bright-line  spectrum.  Accordingly,  by  using 
a  spectroscope  of  sufficient  dispersive  power,  and  directing 
it  {jwiih  suitable  telescopic  adjuncts)  towards  a  part  of  the 
solar  limb  on  which  a  prominence  exists,  the  light  of  our 
atmosphere,  which  under  ordinary  conditions  obliterate* 
the  prominences  from  view,  may  be  sufficiently  dispersed 
to  leave  the  bright  lines  of  the  prominence  spectrum  dis 
cernible  {oru  at  a  time).  By  noting  the  length  of  a  bright 
line  so  seen,  the  extent  of  the  prominence  in  the  particulai 
section  viewed  could  be  determined ;  and  by  combining 
such  determinations,  the  shape  of  the  prominence  could  he 
ascertained.  Hence  it  was  that  Janssen,  speaking  of  his 
observations  on  the  day  following  the  great  eclipse,  said, 
"  I  have  enjoyed  to-day  a  continuous  eclipse." 

It  happened,  curiously  enough,  that  Mr  Lockyer,  ia 
England,  had  succeeded  in  applying  the  method,  not  ii;- 
dced  so  early  as  Janssen,  but  before  the  news  of  Janssen'ii 
success  had  reached  Europe. 

Before  long,  however,  Mr  Huggins,  the  first  to  enunciate 
the  principle  of  the  new  method,  showed  how  it  could  be 
improved  upon  in  such  sort  that  the  whole  of  a  prominence 
could  be  seen  at  once.  Since  then  many  observers  have 
studied  the  prominences  without  the  aid  of  an  eclipse, — 
tlie  most  successful  being  Zollner,  Secchi,  Lockyer,  Res- 
pighi,  and  (above  all)  Professor  Young,  of  Dartmouth 
College,  New  Hampshire, 

The  foOowing  remarks  respecting  the  prominences  hava 
been  derived  from  a  paper  by  Respighi : — 

"  In  the  circumpolar  solar  regions  great  prominences  are 
not  formed,  but  only  small  and  short-lived  jets.  In  tht 
spot  zone  the  great  prominences  are  seen,  the  eq\iatoria], 
like  the  polar  zones,  being  regions  of  relatively  small  ac- 
tivity. Where  faculae  are  present  prominences  are  usually 
seen,  but  they  are  not  identical  with  faculse.  Over  spots 
the  jets  are  seen,  but  they  are  not  high.  There  is  a  great 
difference  in  the  duration  of  prominences.  Some  develop 
and  disappear  in  a  few  minutes ;  others  remain  visible  for 
several  days.  They  originate,  generally,  in  rectilinear  jets, 
either  vertical  or  oblique,  very  bright  and  well  defined. 
These  rise  to  a  great  height,  often  to  a  height  of  at  least 
80,000  miles,  and  occasionally  to  more  than  twice  that ; 
then,  bending  back,  fall  again  upon  the  sun  like  the  jete 
of  our  fountains.  Then  they  spread  into  figures  resemblirig 
gigantic  trees,  more  or  less  rich  in  branches.  In  general, 
the  highest  parts  are  the  regions  of  the  most  remarkable 
transformations." 

Before  passing  to  the  more  systematic  researches  made  S!ei-r» 
by  Secchi,  a  few  words  must  be  said  about  the  sieria. 

It  had  been  observed,  even  before  the  prominences  were 
noticed,  that  there  exists  a  border  of  a  red  colour  around 
the  solar  disk,  which  can  be  recognised  on  Ohe  eastern  side 
just  after  totality  has  commenced,  and  on  the  western 
side  just  before  totality  ceases.  Late  obser>ations  abund- 
antly confirmed  the  discovery,  and  after  the  eclipse  of 
1860  it  had  been  definitely  admitted  by  aU  who  had  suf- 
ficiently examined  the  evidence,  that  a  continuous  red 
envelope  surrounds  the  sun  to  a  depth  of  three  or  four 
thousand  mUes.  This  envelope  was  commonly  called  the 
sierra ;  but  recently  the  name  chromosphere  (which  purists 
correct  into  chromatosphero)  has  been  given  to  it. 

The  new  method  of  observation,  as  might  be  expected, 
shows  the  sierra  spectrum  as  successfully  as  that  of  the 
prominences,  which  must  be  regarded  as  extensions  of  the 
sierra. 

Secchi  makes  the  following  remarks  on  the  sierra  and 
prominences: — 
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"  The  sierra  presents  four  aspects:  (1),  smooth,  with  a 
defined  outline ;  (2),  smooth,  with  no  definite  outline  ;  (3), 
fringed  with  filaments ;  and  (4),  irregularly  fringed  with 
small  flames. 

"  The  prominences  may  be  divided  into  three  orders — 
heaps,  jets,  and  plumes.  The  heaped  prominences  need 
no  special  description.  The  jets  are  those  to  which  alone 
Respighi's  description  is  applicable.  Their  luminosity  is 
intense,  insomuch  that  they  can  be  seen  through  the  light 
clouds  into  which  the  sierra  breaks  up.  Their  spectrum 
indicates  the  presence  of  many  elements  besides  hydrogen. 
When  they  have  reached  a  certain  height  they  cease  to 
grow,  and  become  transformed  into  exceedingly  bright 
masses,  which  eventually  separate  into  fleecy  clouds.  The 
jet  prominences  last  but  a  short  time,  rarely  an  hour,  fre- 
quently but  a  few  minutes,  and  they  are  only  to  be  seen 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  spots.  Wherever  the  jet 
prominences  are  seen,  there  also  are  faculse.  The  plume 
prominences  are  distinguished  from  the  jets  in  not  being 
characterised  by  any  signs  of  an  eruptive  origin.  They  often 
extend  to  an  enormous  height,  they  last  longer  than  the 
jets,  though  subject  to  rapid  changes  of  figure,  and  lastly, 
they  are  distributed  indifferently  over  the  sun's  surface. 
It  would  seem  that  in  jets  a  part  of  the  photosphere  is 
lifted  up,  whereas  in  the  case  of  TDlumes  only  the  sierra  is 
disturbed." 

The  theoretical  inqiuries  of  ZoUner,  confirmed  by  his 
own  and  Respighi's  observations,  show  the  probability  that 
the  jet  prominences  are  true  phenomena  of  eruption.  And 
more  recently.  Professor  Young  has  witnessed  what  must 
be  regarded  as  in  all  probability  a  veritable  solar  eruption, 
during  which  matter  was  propelled  -to  a  height  of  upwards 
of  200,000  miles  above  the  sun's  surface.  The  matter 
whose  motion  was  actually  observed  was-  glowing  hydro- 
gen ;  but  it  should  be  noticed  that  it  does  not  necessarily 
foUow  that  the  matter  erupted  was  hydrogen.  The  out- 
rash  may  have  carried  along  with  it  portions  of  hydrogen 
which  had  before  been  quiescent  in  the  solar  atmosphere. 

The  solar  corona  comes  next  to  be  considered. 

It  had  long  been  known  that  around  the  black  disc  of 
the  moon  in  total  solar  eclipses  a  halo  or  glory  of  light 
is  seen,  rather  bright  close  by  the  sun,  and  fading  away 
at  first  somewhat  quickly,  afterwards  gradually,  into  the 
darkness  of  the  surrounding  sky.  The  records  of  some 
total  eclipses  described  also  radiations  in  this  coronal  glory, 
extending  in  many  cases  to  a  great  distance  from  the 
sun. 

Various  theories  were  propounded  in  explanation  of  the 
jolar  corona.  According  to  one  view,  it  was  a  mere  ter- 
restrial phenomenon,  due  to  the  passage  of  the  solar  rays 
through  our  own  atmosphere.  Others  ascribed  it  to  the 
effects  produced  by  a  lunar  atmosphere.  The  theory  that 
it  is  due  to  diffraction  was  also  advanced.  But  the  gener- 
ality of  astronomers,  especially  in  recent  times,  regarded 
the  corona  as  a  true  solar  appendage. 

Space  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  at  length  on  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  various  theories  just  mentioned,  or  on  the 
description  of  the  various  observations  which  appeared  to 
give  support  to  one  theory  or  another.  Nor  can  we  pre- 
sent in  full  the  interesting  history  of  the  observations  made 
since  1869,  when  first  the  spectroscope  was  applied  to  this 
interesting  phenomenon,  and  real  evidence  as  to  its  nature 
and  structure  began  to  be  obtained.  We  must  be  content 
with  the  brief  statement  of  the  salient  points  of  the  recent 
observations 

During  the  solar  eclipse  of  August  1869  the  American 
astronomers.  Young  and  Harkness,  discovered  that  the 
spectrum  of  the  corona  is  discontinuous  (or  that  at  least 
a  portion  of  its  light  gives  a  discontinuous  spectrum).  Cer- 
tainly one,  nnd  probably  three  bright  lines  appeared  in  the 


spectrum  as  they  saw  it,  though  the  faintness  of  two  of  the 
three  lines  raised  some  doubt  on  the  question  whether  they 
belonged  to  the  corona.  During  the  eclipse  of  December 
1870,  Young  renewed  his  observations  successfully,  and 
other  observers  succeeded  in  seeing  the  bright-hue  spec- 
trum of  the  corona.  Young  thus  sums  up  the  results  of 
his  own  and  other  observations : — "There  is,"  he  said,  "  sur 
rounding  the  sun,  beyond  any  further  reasonable  doubt,  n 
mass  of  self-luminoua  gaseous  matter,  whose  spectrum  is 
characterised  by  the  green  line  1474  Kirchhoff.  The  pre- 
cise extent  of  this  it  is  hardly  possible  to  consider  as  de- 
termined, but  it  must  be  many  times  the  thickness  of  the 
red  hydrogen  portion  of  the  chromatosphere,  perhaps  on 
an  average  8'  or  10',  with  occasional  horns  of  twice  that 
height.  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  it  may  even  turn 
out  to  have  no  upper  limit,  but  to  extend  from  the  sun 
indefijiitely  into  space." 

It  was  during  tlds  eclipse  that  for  the  first  time  photo- 
graphy gave  convincing  evidence  respecting  the  corona. 
Mr  Brothers  at  Sicily,  and  Mr  Willard  (an  American  photo- 
grapher) in  Spain,  obtained  views  which,  though  differing 
in  extent,  accorded  so  well  in  those  parts  which  were 
common  to  both,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the  corona 
is  a  solar  and  not  a  terrestrial  phenomenon.  A  singular 
V-shaped  gap,  common  to  both  the  photographs,  and  seen 
also  by  several  telescopists,  attracted  particular  attention, 
and  was  regarded  by  the  late  Sir  John  Herschel  as'  in 
itself  demons^^'ative  of  the  fact  that  the  corona  is  a  solai 
appendage. 

It  was  not,  nowever,  until  the  solar  echpse  of  December 
1871  that  the  evidence  on  this  point  became  so  convincing 
as  to  satisfy  even  those  who  had  most  strenuously  main- 
tained the  theory  that  the  corona  is  merely  a  phenomenon  of 
our  own  atmosphere.  The  spectroscopic  and  the  photo- 
graphic evidence  were  alike  important.  Janssen,  vrith  the 
spectroscope,  succeeded  in  recognising,  besides  the  bright 
Unes  already  seen,  others  less  bright,  but  manifestly  belong- 
ing to  the  corona.  He  also  perceived  a  faint  continuous  speo- 
trum,  crossed  by  dark  lines,  and  therefore  presumably  due 
to  reflected  solar  light,  which,  since  our  upper  air  near  the 
sun's  place,  in  total  eclipse,  is  demonstrably  not  illuminated 
by  sunlight,  can  have  come  only  from  matter  in  the  true 
corona,  such  as  meteoric  flights,  vapour  clouds,  or  the  like, 
capable  of  reflecting  the  light  of  the  sun.  The  photographers 
met  with  equally  decisive  success.  Lord  Lindsay's  photo- 
grapher, Mr  Davis,  obtained  a  series  of  five  pictures  of  the 
corona  at  successive  stages  of  the  totality,  two  of  which 
were  excellent  and  the  remainder  good.  All  these  agreed 
perfectly  in  all  respects,  save  only  in  the  extent  of  the 
visible  corona  (depending,  of  course,  on  the  conditions  of 
illumination).  It  was  demonstrated,  therefore,  that  the 
features  of  the  corona  do  not  change  during  the  progress 
of  an  eclipse  at  any  given  station ;  hence  the  corona  cannot 
be  a  phenomenon  depending  on  the  passage  of  Ught-rayt 
athwart  inequalities  of  the  moon's  limb.  For  whether  wt 
regard  such  rays  as  illuminating  our  own  atmosphere  cr 
matter  between  the  earth  and  the  moon,  the  illumination 
would  necessarily  vary  markedly,  as  the  motions  of  the 
moon  shifted  the  inequalities  of  her  hmb  progressively 
athwart  the  light-rays.  Again,  CoL  Tennant  obtained 
a  series  of  six  photographs  (five  of  _  which  were  very 
good),  agreeing  perfectly  (always  excepting  differences  of 
extent)  with  those  obtained  by  Lord  Lindsay's  photo- 
grapher. Now  Col.  Tennant's  station  was  at  Dodabetta, 
near  the  highest  peak  of  the  Neilgherries,  more  than  10,000 
feet  above  the  sea  level,  while  Mr  Davis  was  stationed  at 
Baicull,  close  to  the  sea-shore,  and  hundreds  of  miles  from 
Tennant's  station.  The  agreement  of  two  series  taker 
under  such  diverse  circumstances,  proves  to  demonstration 
that  the  photographers  were  not  dealing  with  the  illomina- 
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cion  of  matter  in  the  upper  regiuns  of  our  atmosphere,  no 
matter  under  what  circumstancea  illuminated.  Later, 
indeed,  it  was  found  that  photographs  taken  at  Java  gave 
precisely  the  same  features,  so  that,  aa  CoL  Tonnnnt 
remarks  in  the  latest  communication  on  the  subject 
{Monthly  Xoticti  of  the  Astronomical  Society  for  June 
1873),  no  one  now  sunooses  the  corona  to  be  other  than  a 
solar  phenomenon. 

The  accompan)ring  picture  (fig.  32),  carefuiiy  copied 
from  the  first  of  CoL  Tennant's  series  of  photographs,  will 
afford  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  corona's  structure, 
though  only  an  inadequate  one,  since  photography  can 
present  only  a  portion  of  an  object  like  the  corona,  whose 
light  is  for  the  most  part  extremely  delicate. 


FlQ.  32.— Solir  Corona. 

Zodiiic  Anofiier  very  curious  phenomenon  connected  with  the 
llgh'-  sun  is  the  faint  nebulous  aurora  which  accompanies  him, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Zodiacal  Light.  This  pheno- 
menon was  first  observed  by  Kepler,  who  described  its 
c.ppearance  with  sufficient  accuracy,  and  supposed  it  to  be 
'.he  atmosphere  of  the  sun.  Dominic  Cassini,  however,  to 
trhom  its  discovery  has  been  generally  but  erroneously 
attributed,  was  the  first  who  observed  it  attentively,  and 
gave  it  the  name  which  it  now  bears.  It  is  visible  imme- 
diately before  sunrise,  or  after  sunset,  in  the  place  where 
the  sun  is  about  to  appear,  or  where  he  has  just  quitted  the 
horizon.  It  has  a  flat  lenticular  form,  and  is  placed 
obliquely  on  the  horizon,  the  apex  extending  to  a  great 
distance  in  the  heavens.  Its  direction  is  in  general  nearly 
in  the  plane  of  the  sun's  equator,  and  for  this  reason  it  is 
scarcely  visible  in  our  latitudes,  excepting  at  particular 
seasons,  when  that  plane  is  nearly  perpendicular  to  the 
borizon.  When  its  inclination  is  great,  it  is  cither  con- 
cealed altogether  under  the  horizon,  or  it  rises  so  little 
above  it  that  its  splendour  is  efiaced  by  the  atmosphere 
of  the  earth.  The  most  favourable  time  for  observing 
it  is  about  the  beginning  of  March,  or  towards  the  ver- 
nal equinox.  The  Une  of  the  equinoxes  is  then  situated 
in  the  horizon,  and  the  arc  of  the  ecliptic  is  more  elevated 
than  the  equator  by  an  angle  of  23 J  °;  so  that  the 
solar  equator,  which  is  sUghtly  inclined  to  the  ecb'ptic, 
approaches  nearer  to  the  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  and 
ihe  pyramid  of  the  zodiacal  light  is  consequently  directed 
to  a  point  nearer  the  zenith  than  at  any  other  season  of 
tlie  year. 


Numerous  opinions  have  been  entertained  respecting  the 
nature  and  cause  of  this  singular  phenomenon.  Cassini 
thought  it  might  be  occasioned  by  tlie  confused  light  of  an 
innumerable  multitude  of  little  planets  circulating  round 
the  sun,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Milky  Way  owes  its 
appearance  to  the  light  of  agglomerated  myriads  of  utars. 
Its  resemblance  to  the  tails  of  comets  has  been  noticed  by 
Cassini  and  others.  Mairan,  following  Kepler,  ascribed  it 
to  the  atmosphere  of  the  sun.  This  hypothesis  was  gene- 
rally adopted  until  Laplace  showed  it  to  be  untenable, 
because  no  atmosphere  could  rotate  with  the  sun  if  extend- 
ing beyond  the  distance  where  centrifugal  force  is  balanced 
by  gravity,  and  this  distance  'ies  far  within  the  observed 
range  of  the  zodiacal  light. 

The  general  opinion  respecting  the  zodiacal  light  at  the 
present  day  is,  that  it  forms  the  outer  p.irt  of  the  solar 
corona,  so  th.it  if  the  light  of  the  sun  could  be  for  a  time 
obliterated  without  rendering  his  appendages  invisible,  we 
should  see  the  corona  as  shown  in  the  preceding  figure, 
merging  gradually  into  the  faint  glow  of  the  zodiacal 
light.  It  must  not  be  understood,  however,  that  this 
theory  in  any  sense  implies  a  continuity  of  substance 
between  the  zodiacal  light  and  the  corona,  any  more  than 
what  has  been  discovered  respecting  the  corona  implies 
that  the  corona  is  a  true  solar  atmosphere.  All  that  is  to 
be  understood  is,  that  (1)  the  inner  corona,  (2)  the  outer 
radiated  corona,  and  (3)  the  zodiacal  light,  form  part  of 
the  aeries  of  appendages  surrounding  the  orb  of  the  sun. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  indeed,  that  the  true  atmospheft  of  the 
sun  appears  to  underlie  even  the  sierra.  It  had  been  noted 
by  Secchi  in  1869,  that  on  the  very  limb  of  the  sun  the 
solar  spectrum  becomes  continuous;  and  he  inferred  that 
there  must  exist  an  atmosphere  (relatively  very  shallow),  Young'» 
consisting  of  the  vapours  which  occasion  the  dark  lines  of  j'!,i'|'^ro 
the  solar  spectrum,  and  that  the  brightness  of  the  lines  of 
these  vapours  corresponding  very  nearly  to  the  brightness 
of  the  ordinary  solar  spectrum  for  the  parts  of  the  sun  very 
near  to  the  edge,  the  dark  lines  of  the  latter  spectrum  are 
aa  it  were  cancelled,  and  so  a  continuous  spectrum  is  pro- 
duced. This  view  was  shown  during  the  eclipse  ol 
December  1870  to  be  perfectly  correct;  for  Prof.  Young, 
directing  his  analysing  spectroscope  to  the  part  of  the  sun's 
limb  which  was  to  disappear  last,  found  that  at  the  instant 
when  totality  commenced,  the  solar  spectrum  was  suddenly 
replaced  by  a  spectrum  consisting  of  thousands  of  bright 
lines,  that  being  precisely  the  kind  of  spectrum  which 
Secchi's  theory  required.  This  observation  was  succew- 
fuliy  renewed  during  the  eclipse  of  December  1871,  and 
again  during  the  annular  eclipse  of  June  1872.  On  th; 
latter  occasion  the  remarkable  circumstance  was  noted,  that 
while  the  bright-line  spectrum  was  only  vi.sible  for  a  second 
or  two  on  the  eastern  limb  (just  before  the  formation  of 
the  ring),  it  was  visible  for  six  or  seven  seconds  on  the 
western  limb  (just  after  the  annulus  was  broken), 

Chapter  VIII. — The  Inftnor  Planets  Mercury  and  r«nui 

Mercury  is  a  small  body,  but  emits  a  very  bright  white 
light,  though  he  is  seldom  to  be  seen,  always  keeping  near 
the  sun. 

Mercury  is  about  3060  English  miies  in  diameter,  and 
his  mean  distance  from  the  sun  about  35  millions  of  miles. 
On  account  of  his  smaUness  and  brilliancy,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  find  any  spot  on  his  disk  so  distinctly  marked 
as  to  afford  the  means  of  determining  his  rotation.  An 
attentive  observation  of  the  variations  of  the  phases  of 
Mercury  led  Schroter  to  infer  that  the  planet  revolves 
about  its  axis  in  a  period  of  24  hours  5  min.  30  sec.  M. 
Harding  discovered  in  1801  an  obscure  streak  on  the 
southern    hemisphere  of   the   planet,  the  observations    of 
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which,  together  with  those  of 'a  spot  discovered  by 
Schi'bter,  gave  the  same  period  of  rotation.  Schrbter 
states  that  Mercury's  form  is  spherical,  exhibiting  no 
sensible  compression  ;  that  his  equator  is  very  considerably 
inclined  to  his  orbit,  and  the  differences  of  his  days  and 
!i;asons  must  consequently  be  very  great ;  and  that  there 
are  mountains  on  his  surface  which  cast  very  long  shadows, 
and  of  which  the  height  bears  a  greater  proportion  to  the 
diameter  of  the  planet  than  those  of  the  Earth,  the  Moon, 
or  even  of  Venus.  The  height  of  Chimborazo  is  ywtt  °^ 
the  radius  of  the  earth ;  one  of  the  mountains  in  the  moon 
has  been  estimated  at  ^rT  °^  ^^^  radius ;  the  highest  in 
Venus  at  yti  >  ^^"^  °^^  ^°  Mercury  at  y^-j-.  But  recent 
observations  render  it  exceedingly  doubtful  how  far 
Schrbter's  observations  can  be  trusted.  There  are  no 
observations  to  prove  decisively  whether  Mercury  is  sur- 
rimnded  by  an  atmosphere. 

Venus,  the  most  beautiful  object  in  the  heavens,  is  about 
('510  English  miles  in  diameter,  and  is  placed  at  the  distance 
o.'  66  raillions  of  miles  from  the  sun.  Although  the  osciUa- 
ti'jns  of  this  planet  are  considerably  greater  than  those  of 
.Mercury,  and  she  is  seldom  invisible,  yet  on  account  of  the 
uuiform  brilliancy  of  her  disk,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
ascertain  the  period  of  her  rotation.  Dominic  Cassini, 
after  having  long  fruitlessly  attempted  to  discover  any 
object  on  her  surface  so  well  defined  as  to  enable  him  to 
follow  its  motions,  at  length,  in  1667,  perceived  a  bright 
spot,  distant  from  the  southern  horn  a  little  more  than  a 
fourth  part  of  the  diameter  of  the  disk,  and  near  the  eastern 
edge.  By  continuing  his  observations  of  this  spot,  Cassini 
concluded  the  rotation  of  Venus  to  be  performed  in  about 
23  hours ;  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  considered  this 
conclusion  as  deserving  of  much  confidence.  In  the  year 
1726  Bianchini,  an  Italian  astronomer,  made  a  number  of 
similar  observations  for  the  same  purpose,  from  which  he 
inferred  that  the  rotation  of  the  planet  is  performed  in  2'4 
days  8  hours.  The  younger  Cassini  has  shown,  however, 
that  the  observations  of  Bianchini,  as  well  as  those  of  his 
father,  could  be  explained  by  a  rotation  of  23  hours  and  21 
or  22  min.  whereas  the  rotation  of  24  days  8  hours  cannot 
be  reconciled  with  the  appearances  observed  by  the  elder 
Cassini.  The  determination  of  Cassini  was  regarded  by 
astronomers  as  the  more  probable  of  the  two,  particularly 
as  Bianchini  was  not  able  to  make  his  observations  in  a 
connected  manner,  because  a  neighbouring  building  inter- 
cepted his  view  of  the  planet,  and  obliged  him  to  transport 
his  telescope  to  a  different  situation.  The  question  of  the 
rotation  of  Venus  was  again  attacked  by  Schrbter,  who 
found  it  to  be  performed  in  23  hours  21  min.  19  sec.  Each 
of  the  three  observers  found  the  inclination  of  the  aris  of 
rotation  to  the  axis  of  the  ecliptic  to  be  about  75°.  •  Much 
doubt,  however,  still  exists  with  respect  to  the  value  of  this 
clement  which  De  Vico  sets  at  little  more  than  50". 

Schrbter's  observations  of  this  planet  were  principally 
directed  to  a  mountain  situated  near  the  southern'  horn. 
The  line  which  joins  the  extremities  of  the  horns  is  always 
II  diameter ;  and  the  horns  of  the  crescent  of  a  perfect 
sphere  ought  to  be  sharp  and  pointed.  Schrbter  remarked 
that  this  was  not  always  the  case  with  regard  to  the  horns 
of  Mercury  and  Venus.  The  northern  horn  of  the  latter 
always  preserved  the  pointed  form,  but  the  southern  occa- 
sionally appeared  rounded  or  obtuse, — a  circumstance 
which  indicated  that  the  shadow  of  a  mountain  covered  the 
pi*rt ;  but  beyond  the  horn  he  remarked  a  luminous  point, 
which  he  supposed  to  be  the  summit  of  another  mountain, 
illuminated  by  the  sun  after  he  had  ceased  to  be  visible  to 
the  rest  of  that  hemisphere.  Now,  in  order  that  the  horn 
of  the  crescent  may  appear  obtuse  in  consequence  of  the 
shadow  of  a  mountain  falling  upon  it,  and  another  moun- 
tain may  present  a  luminous  jmint,  the  two  mountains  must 
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be  at  the  same  time  both  at  the  edge  of  the  disk  aoc  >o 

the  line  separating  the  dark  from  the  enlightened  part  of 
the  planet.  But  this  position  cannot  be  of  long  continuance. 
Rotation  will  cause  the  bright  point  to  rise  into  the 
enlightened  part,  or  sink  into  the  dark  hemisphere,  and  in 
either  case  the  mountain  will  cease  to  be  visible.  If,  how-' 
ever,  the  rotation  is  completed  in  23  hours  21  min.,  the 
mountain  will  appear  39  min.  sooner  than  it  did  on  the 
previous  daj'.  Hence  it  is  possible  to  obtain  several 
consecutive  observations,  from  which  an  approximate  value 
of  the  period  may  be  found  ;  and  this  being  once  obtained, 
it  may  be  rendered  still  more  exact  by  obsei-vations  separated 
from  each  other  by  a  longer  interval.  Thus  Schrbter 
found  that  an  interval  of  20  days  1 1  hours  15  min.  between 
two  appearances  of  the  mountain  being  divided  by  23  hours 
21  min.  gave  21-04  revolutions;  and  that  intervals  of  121 
days  1-1  hours  25  min.,  142  days  1  hour  40  min.,  155  days 
18  hours  11  min.,  divided  each  by  23  hours  21  min.,  gave 
12501,  14602,  16009  revolutions  respectively.  LU  thesd 
comparisons  prove  that  the  revolution  of  23  hours  21  min, 
is  somewhat  too  short  They  ought  to  have  given  21, 125, 
146,  and  160  revolutions  exactly,  supposing  the  observa- 
tions to  have  been  perfectly  accurate.  On  dividing  the 
intervals  by  21,  125,  146,  and  160  respectively,  the 
quotients  will  be  each  the  time  of  a  revolution  very  nearly ; 
and  by  taking  a  mean  of  the  whole,  the  most  probable 
result  at  least  will  be  obtained.  In  this  manner  Schrbter 
found  the  period  of  rotation  already  stated,  namely,  23 
hours  21  min.  19  sec. 

Since  the  time  of  rotation  of  Mercury  an'3  Venus  ia 
U'iarly  equal  to  that  of  the  earth,  the  compression  of  these 
planets  at  the  poles,  which  results  from  the  centrifugal 
force,  ought  also  to  be  nearly  in  the  same  proportion.  But 
at  the  distance  of  the  earth  the  compression  must  be 
imperceptible  even  in  the  case  of  Venus ;  for,  supposing 
it  to  amount  to  -g^,  the  difference  between  the  radius  of 
her  poles  and  that  of  her  equator  would  only  amount  to  a 
tenth  of  a  second  as  seen  from  the  eartk 

During  the  transits  of  Venus  over  the  sun's  disk  in  1761  I'lK-nomena 
and  1769  a  sort  of  peuumbral  light  was  observed  round  the"'  "'^''sits. 
planet  by  several  astronomers,  which  was  occasioned, 
without  doubt,  by  the  refractive  powers  of  her  atmosphere. 
Wargentin  remarked  that  the  limb  of  Venus  which  had 
^one  off  the  sun  showed  itself  with  a  faint  light  during 
almost  the  whole  time  of  emersion.  Bergman,  who  observed 
the  transit  of  1761  at  Upsal,  says  that  at  the  ingress  the 
part  which  had  not  come  upon  the  sun  was  visible,  though 
dark,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  creseent  of  faint  light ;  but 
this  appearance  was  much  more  remarkable  at  the  egress  ; 
for  as  soon  as  any  part  of  the  planet  had  disengaged  itself 
from  the  sun's  disk,  that  part  was  visible  with  a  like 
crescent,  but  brighter.  As  more  of  the  planet's  disk 
disengaged  itself  from  that  of  the  sun,  the  part  of  the 
crescent  farthest  from  the  sun  grew  fainter,  and  vanished, 
until  at  last  only  the  horns  could  be  seen.  The  total 
inmiersion  and  emersion  were  not  instantaneous;  but  as 
two  drops  of  water,  when  about  to  separate,  form  a  ligament 
between  them,  so  there  was  a  dark  shade  stretched  out 
between  Venus  and  the  sun ;  and  when  this  ligament 
broke,  the  planet  seemed  to  have  got  about  an  eighth  part 
of  her  diameter  from  the  limb  of  the  sun.  The  numerout 
accounts  of  the  two  transits  which  have  been  published 
abound  with  analogous  observations,  indicating  the  exist 
ence  of  an  atmosphere  of  considerable  height  and  density 
During  the  transit  of  1874  these  appearances  were  so  sati." 
factorUy  L.;en,  that  no  doubt  can  remain  as  to  their  realit, 
Schrbter  cal'ilated  that  the  horizontal  refraction  of  the 
atmosphere  of  Tenus  must  amount  to  30'  S4',  differing 
little  from  that  of  the  terrestrial  atmtjsphere.  A  twilight 
which  he  perceived  on  the  cusds  afforded  hira  (ha  data  froni 
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irhich  he  deduced  this  conclusion,  on  which,  however,  verv 
little  reliance  can  be  placed. 

The  atmosphere  of  Venus  has  been  analysed  with  the 
spectroscope  by  Vogcl,  and  the  existence  of  aqueous  vapour 
is  regarded  as  demonstrated.  On  the  occasion  of  the  late 
transit  (1874)  Tacchini  made  spectroscopic  observations, 
which  seem  more  satisfactorily  to  establish  the  fact  that 
there  is  water  on  Venus,  than  Vogel's  observations. 

Cassini  and  Montaigne  imagined  that  they  had  observed 
a  satellite  accompanying  Venus ;  but  this  appears  to  have 
been  an  optical  illusion  arising  from  the  strong  light  of  the 
planet  reflected  back  from  the  convex  surface  of  the  eye 
upon  the  eye-glass  of  the  telescope,  and  thence  reflected  a 
second  time  back  to  the  eye.  During  the  transits  of  Venus 
in  1761  and  1769,  and  in  the  late  transit  of  1874,  no  trace 
of  a  satellite  was  seen  ;  and  there  can  be  now  no  doubt 
whatever  that  Venus  is  without  a  satellite. 

ChaI'TER  IX. — Tlie  Earth  regarded  as  a  Planet — Figure 
and  Mass  of  the  Earth — Precession  of  llie  Equinoxes — 
TTie  Shape  and  Position  of  the  Earth's  Orbit — Dis- 
tance from  the  Sun — Transit  Observations. 

The  earth  is  the  third  member  of  the  solar  system  in 
order  of  distance  from  the  sun.  From  what  has  been 
already  shown,  in  determining  the  relative  position  of  the 
earth  and  the  celestial  bodies  seen  in  our  skies,  we  know 
that  the  earth  is  a  globe,  rotating  on  her  axis  once  in  a 
day,  and  circling  around  the  sun  in  an  orbit  of  great  extent 
once  in  a  year.  In  the  present  chapter  we  propose  to 
present  the  results  of  more  exact  inquiries  into  the  figure 
and  motions  of  the  earth. 
Figure  oi  It  has  been  found  by  numerous  and  accurate  experiments, 

the  aar^i  that  the  lengths  of  arcs  of  1°  on  the  same  meridian  are 
greater  in  proportion  as  we  advance  nearer  the  pole. 
Hence,  on  account  of  the  similarity  of  the  isosceles  triangles 
of  which  these  arcs  form  the  bases,  their  sides,  or  the 
terrestrial  radii,  must  also  be  longer,  and  consequently 
the  convexity  of  the  earth  is  less  towards  the  poles  than  at 
the  equator.  The  surface  of  the  earth  is  extremely  irregular, 
even  independently  of  the  inequalities  occasioned  by 
mountains  and  cavities  ;  yet  it  has  been  discovered  that  the 
meridional  curves  difTer  almost  insensibly  from  ellipses  ; 
whence  it  is  concluded  that  the  figure  of  the  earth  is  an 
ellipsoid  of  revolution  about  its  shortest  axis.  In  compar- 
ing the  results  of  the  various  measurements  which  have 
been  made  with  the  formulas  belonging  to  the  dimensions 
of  such  a  body,  this  conclusion  has  been  fully  verified  ; 
and  the  lengths  of  the  arcs,  the  ellipticity,  the  distance  of 
the  pole  from  the  equator,  and,  in  short,  all  the  elements 
of  the  spheroid,  have  been  determined. 

An  arc  of  the  meridian  in  India  was  measured  by 
Colonel  Lambton  in  the  early  part  of  this  century.  But 
its  value  has  been  much  increased  by  Colonel  Everest's 
extension  of  the  arc.  The  arc  of  Lambton,  extending  from 
Punnae  (lat.  8°  9'  35")  to  Damargida  (lat.  18°  3'  15"),  was 
measured  after  the  model  of  the  English  trigonometrical 
survey.  From  Damargida,  where  Lambton's  arc  terminated, 
another  was  measured  by  Colonel  Everest  to  Kaliana  (lat. 
29  30'  48"),  a  space  of  797  miles,  covering  an  arc  of 
11  27'  33",  the  latest  geodetical  improvements  being 
introduced.  The  whole  extent  of  Lambton's  and  Colonel 
Everest's  operations  includes  a  continuous  arc  of  21°  21' 
(1477  miles).  The  work  was  rivalled  in  extent  by  a  vast 
operation  executed  in  Russia  and  other  northern  countries 
of  Europe,  by  which  an  arc  of  25°  20',  extending  from  the 
banks  of  the  Danube  to  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Sea,  near 
the  North  Cape,  was  measured  under  the  general  super- 
intendence and  direction  of  W.  Struve. 

The  arcs  of  India  and  of  Russia  include  a  space  from  lat. 


8°  to  lat.  71°,  with  the  exception  of  only  about  sixteer 
degrees,  and  are  unquestionably  the  most  important  which 
exist  for  the  determination  of  the  earth's  6gure.  When  to 
them  we  add  the  French  arc  of  12°  22'  in  a  medium 
latitude,  it  will  scarcely  be  necessary  to  take  into  account 
any  other,  at  least  for  the  northern  hemisphere. 

The  following  brief  details  of  the  Russian  arc  are  taken 
from  XL  Struve's  report  of  1852  : — 

The  southern  extremity  of  the  Russo-Scandinavian  arc 
is  Ismail  on  the  Danube  (lat.  45'  20'),  the  northern  ex- 
tremity is  Fuglenaes,  on  the  island  of  Qualoe,  in  Finu- 
marken  (lat.  70°  40').  The  interval  from  Tornea  to 
Fuglenaes  (4°  49')  was  measured  by  Swcdi.'.h  and  Norwegian 
engineers ;  all  the  remainder  by  those  of  Russia,  and,  in 
particular,  by  M.  Vot  Tenner,  who,  with  M.  Struve,  from 
1816  directed  the  whole  operation. 

The  calculation  of  the  figure  of  the  earth  from  the  com 
pleted  Russian  arc  indicates  an  ellipticity  somewhat  greater 
than  that  generally  received.  The  results  obtained  by 
Colonel  Everest,  on  the  other  hand,  by  comparing  his  arc 
with  those  of  Europe,  give  generally  small  ellipticities,  that 
is,  under  j-J-^.  The  French  and  Indian  arcs,  for  instance, 
give  -g^.  "The  determinations  by  means  of  the  pendulum 
are  somewhat  larger.  The  extensive  observations  of  Colonel 
Sabine  and  Captain  Foster  concur  in  giving  an  ellipticity 
of  ji^,  but  the  French  experiments  by  Duperrey  and 
Frcycinet  lead  to  a  result  considerably  greater.  The 
discrepancy  between  the  geodetical  and  pendulum  results 
may,  of  course,  be  a  real  one  depending  on  local  variatiom 
of  density.  The  astronomical  determination  from  the  lunai 
inequalities,  which  might  be  expected  to  concur  with  the 
results  of  the  pendulum,  gives  ^-J-j  as  a  mean.  Captain 
A.  R.  Clark,  R.E.,  combining  all  the  results  obtained  up  to 
the  year  18C0,  arrived  at  conclusions  thus  stated  by  Sir  J. 
Herschel  : — "  The  earth  is  not  exactly  an  ellipsoid  o( 
revolution.  The  equator  itself  is  slightly  elliptic,  the 
longer  and  shorter  diameters  being  respectively  41,852,804, 
and  41,843,096  feet.  The  ellipticity  of  the  equatorial  cir 
cumference  is  therefore  j-^j-j,  and  the  excess  of  its  longer 
over  its  shorter  diameter  about  two  miles.  The  vertices  of 
the  longer  diameter  are  situated  in  longitude  14°  23'  E 
and  194°  23'  E.  of  Greenwich,  and  of  its  shorter  in  104'' 
23'  E.  and  284°  23'  E.  The  polar  axis  of  the  earth  is 
41,707,796  feet  in  length,  and  consequently  the  mott 
elliptic  meridian  (that  of  longitude  14°  23'  and  194°  23) 
has  for  its  ellipticity  irgV-T"  ^°*^  ^^^  ^'^'^^t  (that  of  longitude 
104°  23'  and  284°  23')  an  eUipticity  of  j-n's.,." 

General  Schubert,  using  a  method  which  Sir  J.  Herschel 
justly  regards  as  less  trustworthy,  "  makes  the  ellipticity  of 
the  equator  j-jVs)  '^■"^  places  the  vertices  of  the  longer  axis 
26°  41'  to  the  eastward  of  Captain  Clark's.  His  polar  axis, 
as  deduced  from  each  of  the  three  great  meridian  arcs,  the 
Russian,  Indian,  and  French  respectively,  is  41,711,000 
feet,  41,712,534  feet,  and  41,697,496  feet,  the  mean  of 
which,  giving  to  each  a  weight  proportional  to  the  length 
of  the  arc  from  which  it  is  deduced,  is  41,708,710  feet." 

The  figure  and  volume  of  the  earth  being  thus  determined, 
we  require  only  to  ascertain  its  mean  density  in  order  to 
know  its  mass.  But  this  problem  has  not  been  solved,' 
probably  cannot  be  solved,  with  any  very  near  approach  to 
exactness.  Various  methods  have  been  employed,  the  mere 
description  of  which  sufllices  to  show  the  difficulty  and) 
uncertainty  of  the  subject. 

The  deviation  of  the  plumb-iine  from  the  vertical  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  mountain  had  been  pointed  out  by 
Newton*  as  a  direct  method  of  dealing  with  the  problem  of 


*  De  Mundi  Systcmatc,  §  22.  Newton,  in  a  very  remarkab!e  pas- 
sage of  the  Third  Book  of  the  Principia  (Prop.  X.),  conjecturee  thai 
"  the  qoantity  of  matter  in  the  earth  may  be  five  or  nil  timet  gieal^T 
tlian  if  the  whole  were  composed  of  writer." 
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determining  the  earth's  density.    Bouguer  had  the  merit  of 
pointing  out  the  form  in  which  the  experiment  might  be 
made,  and  of   making  the  trial,  though  in    a   rude    and 
insufficient    manner,    in    the    Peruvian   Andes    in     1738. 
Maskelyne  proposed  to  the  Royal  Society  in  1772  to  repeat 
the  observation  on  some  British  mountain.     Skiddaw  and 
the    Yorkshire    Hills    were    first    thought   of,  but  finally 
Schihallion  in   Perthshire    was   preferred.     The    distance 
between  the  two  stations,  obtained  with  Ramsden's  9-inch 
theodolite,    was    4364'4    feet,   which   in    the    latitude    of 
Schihallion  corresponds  to  42""94  of  latitude.   The  observed 
diflFerence  of  latitude    by   337  observations  with  Siason's 
10-feet  zenith  sector  was  54"'6.     The  excess,  or  H"'6,  is 
the  double  attraction  of  the  hill  drawing  the  plumb-line 
towards  itself  at  the  two  stations.     The  sine  of  this  angle, 
or  YrhsT'  represents  the  actual  ratio  between  the  double 
attraction  of  the  hill  and  the  attraction  of  the  eartL     But 
by  the  computation  of  the  attraction  which  the  hill  ought 
to  exert,  from  its  figure,  as  determined  by   Maskelyne's 
gauges,  were   its  density  the  same  as  that  of  the  globe 
generally,  ♦Jiis  ratio  should  amount  to  ^  ^^  3,  which  can  only 
be  accounted  for  by  assuming  the  earth  to  be  denser  on 
the  average  than  the  hill  of  Schihallion  in  the  proportion 
of  17,804  to  9933.     A  careful  lithological  survey  of  the 
Mil  enabled  Professor  Playfair  to  deduce  the  probable  mean 
specific  gravity  of  the  globe  to  be  between  4-56  and  4'87. 
A  second  method  was  devised  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Michell, 
but  first  put  in  practice  by  Mr  Cavendish  in  1797-8.     It 
consisted  in  measuring  the  force  of  gravitation  between  two 
jpheres  of  such  small  size  that  they  could  be  moved  by  the 
hand  nearer  to  or  farther  from  one  another.     To  provide  a 
balance  so  delicate  as  to  measure  the  almost  inappreci- 
able attraction  of  such  small  bodies,  Michell  imagined  the 
balance  of  torsion.  His  apparatus  came  into  the  hands,  first 
of  WoUaston,  then  of  Cavendish,  who  made  the  experiment. 
He  used  a  very  light  rod  of  deal,  six  feet  long,  suspended 
by  a  fine  silver  or  copper  wire,  forty  inches  long,  within  a 
wooden  case  to  defend  it  from  currents  of  air.     At  each 
end  of  the  lever  was  hung  a  ball  of  lead,  two  inches  in 
diameter,  and  by  a  simple    contrivance  a   pair  of  leaden 
spheres,  weighing  together  348  pounds,  could  be  brought 
simultaneously  into  the  'neighbourhood  of  the  balls  (but 
outside  the  case),  on  opposite  sides,  so  that  their  attractions 
might  concur  to  awing  the  suspended  lever  out  of  the  posi- 
tion of  repose  which  it  had  previously  taken  up,  under  the 
action  of  the  slight  twisting  force  of  the  silver  wire.     A 
new  position  of  rest  was  thus  established,  the  small  baUs 
being  pulled  as  much  one  way  by  the  attraction  of  the 
spheres  as  they  were  urged  in  the  oppo-site  direction  by  the 
torsion  of  the  wire.     The  position  of  repose  being  observed 
from  a  distance  by  a  telescope  (to  avoid  disturbance  from 
the  heat  of  the  observer's  body),  the  great  spheres  were 
then  changed  in  position  so  as  to  act  upon  the  opposite 
sides    of   the  small  balls,  from   what   they  formerly   did. 
The  deflection  and  new  stable  position  would  be  as  much 
on  the  other  side  of  the  zero,  and  the  arc  described  would 
be  an  accurate  measure  of  the  double  deflection.  The  force 
of  torsion  for  one  degree  of  deflection  is  known  by    the 
time  of  oscillation  of  the  lover  and  balls  when  free,  and  as 
the  forces  are  exactly  as  the  angles,  the  force  corresponding 
to   any  displacement  becomes  known.     Cavendish  found 
the  joint  attraction  of  the  small  balls  and  large  spheres  to 
be  about  j-^^r  °^  ^  grain,  their  centres  being  8  "85  inches 
apart,  and  he  thence  computed  the  density  of  the  earth  to 
be  5  •48  times  that  of  water.     The  experiment  has  been 
repeated  since  by  Reich  of  Freiberg  and  Baily  of  London. 
The  former  obtained  5-44,  the  latter  5  66  for  the  earth's 
specific  gravity, — this  last  result  being  worthy   of   much 
confidence,  from  the  extraordinary  care  taken  to  avoid  errors 
and  to  obtain  independent  values  of  the  quantities  sought 


A  third  method  of  determining  the  earth's  density 
depends  on  the  fact  that  a  pendulum  suspended  at  a 
considerable  height  above  the  earth  would  swing  more 
slowly  than  at  the  surface,  while  if  it  be  at  the  summit 
of  a  mountain,  though  it  will  still  swing  more  slowly,  the 
attraction  of  the  mountain  will  slightly  accelerate  the  rate 
of  swing.  Carlini  and  Plana,  by  observations  made  on  this 
plan,  have  deduced  4'950  for  the  mean  density  of  the  earth. 
The  objection  to  this  method,  as  well  as  to  the  Schihallion 
experiment,  resides  in  our  uncertainty  as  to  the  actual 
mean  density  of  any  given  mountain  mass.  If  the  experi- 
ment could  be  carried  out  by  pendulum  observations  made 
at  the  base  and  on  the  summit  of  a  conical  or  conoidal 
mass,  of  some  known  material  and  of  great  height,  the  true 
density  of  the  earth  could  thence  be  very  accurately 
determined. 

A  similar  objection  applies  to  the  converse  of  the  third 
method  described  above.  If  a  pendulum  be  suspended  at 
the  bottom  of  a  deep  mine,  of  known  figure,  and  existing 
in  a  region  whose  geological  structure  is  well  known,  the 
change  of  rate  gives  a  means  of  calculating  the  density  of 
the  earth,  since  it  obviously  depends  on  the  calculable 
difi'erence  of  attraction  due  to  increased  proximity  to  the 
earth's  centre  (reducing  the  attraction),  and  to  the  absence 
of  counter-attracting  matter  where  the  mine  is  dug  out 
(which  in  effect  increases  the  attraction).  In  the  Harton 
colliery,  experiments  were  carried  out  by  Mr  Dunkin  on  this 
plan  in  accordance  with  arrangements  devised  by  the  astro- 
nomer royal  It  was  found  that  gravity  was  increased  by 
16  180^  P^*  ^'  tts  lower  station,  1260  feet  below  the 
mouth  of  the  mine,  where  the  upper  station  was  placed. 
Hence  A:tj  found  that,  on  taking  into  account  the  con- 
figuration of  the  mine  and  the  structure  of  the  surround- 
ing region,  a  density  of  6  5  65  resulted.  Very  little 
reliance  can  be  placed,  however,  on  results  obtained  by  this 
method. 

It  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  the  earth's  mean  density 
amounts  to  about  5 '6  times  the  density  of  water,  combin- 
ing which  with  the  known  dimensions  of  the  earth,  we 
find  that  the  earth's  weight  in  tons  may  be  roundly  ex- 
pressed by  the  number  6,000,000,000,000,000,000,000. 

We  have  next  to  inquire  into  the  rotation  of  the  earth  Position  <rf- 
about  its  axis,  and  especially  into  the  position  of  that  axis,  earth '« 
In  Chapter  L  we  considered  the  axis  as  fixed  in  position ;  ^^^' 
or,  seeing  that  the  earth  circles  around  the  sun,  we  re- 
garded the  axis  as  moving  always  parallel  to  itself,  while 
the  earth  traversed  her  path  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic.  But 
we  must  now  take  into  accoimt  variations  in  its  position 
with  reference  to  the  ecliptic.  In  this  inquiry  we  should 
naturally  take  the  ecliptic  as  our  plane  of  reference,  if  we 
were  assured  that  the  position  of  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic 
is  constant, — in  other  words,  that  the  sun's  path  in  the 
heavens  undergoes  no  change.  This  is,  in  fact,  so  nearly 
the  case  that  the  ecliptic  forms  a  suitable  reference  circle 
for  the  fixed  stars — far  more  suitable  for  example  than  the 
equator  itself.  The  star's  latitude,  that  is,  its  distance 
from  the  ecliptic  measured  on  the  arc  of  a  great  circle 
through  the  poles  of  the  ecliptic,  is  very  nearly  constant ; 
while  the  longitude,  or  the  distance  between  the  point  T 
and  the  point  where  the  great  circle  through  the  star  cuta 
the  ecliptic,  undergoes,  as  will  presently  appear,  a  varia- 
tion nearly  uniform,  and  nearly  the  same  for  every  star ; 
whereas  the  declination  and  right  ascension  of  stars  are 
undergoing  variations  which  are  neither  alike  for  difl'erent 
stars  nor  .uniform  for  any  star.  Yet  the  place  of  the 
ecliptic  on  the  heavens  is  not  absolutely  constant.  The 
ecliptic,  in  fact,  is  inclined  about  li°  to  the  invariable 
plane  mentioned  at  the  end  of  Chapter  VI.,  and  this 
inclination  is  undergoing  a  slow  process  of  change,  while 
the  nodes  of   the   ecliptic  on   it  are   slowly   shifting.     A 
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result  of  this  is  that  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  is  chang- 
ing, for  the  mean  inclination  of  the  earth's  axis  to  the 
invariable  plane  docs  not  change,  so  that  the  mean  inclina- 
tion of  this  axis  to  the  ecliptic  must  necessarily  change. 
At  present  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic — that  is,  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  equator  to  the  ecliptic — is  diminishing ;  and 
this  process,  which  has  been  going  on  for  many  centuries, 
will  continue  for  a  long  time  yet  to  come,  after  which  the 
obliquity  will  increase,  the  total  range  on  either  side  of  the 
mean  value  amounting  to  about  3'.  The  various  observa- 
tions and  traditions  by  which  the  progressive  dirainut'on 
of  the  obliquity  is  cor\firmed  have  been  collected  by  Bailly. 
The  following  table  conta'ns  those  which  appear  to  be 
the  best  authenticated,  as  well  as  the  results  of  some 
more  recent  observations,  from  which  the  present  value 
of  the  obliquity  and  the  rate  of  its  diminution  may  be  de- 
duced : — 


Tear. 


Before 

Christ. 
1100 

200 

160 

After 
Christ. 
827 
880 
ilSO 
1278 
1437 
H90 
1590 
1646 
1660 
1672 
1690 
1703 
1736 
1743 
1750 
1765 
1750 
1769 
1780 
1800 


1813 
1315 
1316 
1825 


Name  of  Obeerrer 


Tcheou-Kong 

Erotosthenos,   confirmed  by   Hip 

parchus  and  Ptokmy 

The  Chinese 

Arabians  at  Baghdad 

Albategni 

Almansor    

The  Chinese 

tJlugh  Begh 

■Walther 

Tycho 

Riccioli 

Heveliua 

Cassiiii 

Flamsteed 

Bianchini 

CoaJamine 

Cassini  da  Thury 

Lacaille 

Bradley 

T.  Mayer 

Maskelyne 

Cusini 

Maskelyne 

Piazzi 

Delambre 

Pond... 

Bessel 

Brinkley 

Pearson 


ObUQoltr. 


23  54  3 
23  61  15 
23     45     52 


23  33 

23  85 

23  83 

23  32 

23  81 

23  29 

23  29 

23  30 

23  29 

23  29 

23  28 

22  28 

23  28 
23  23 
23  28 
23  28 
23  28 
23  28 
23  27 
23  27 
23  27 
23  27 
23  27 
23  27 
23  27 
23  ;27 


52 

40 

30 

12 

68 

47 

52 

20 

10 

00 

43 

35 

24 

26 

19 

15 

16 

10 

64 

66 '6 

66-3 

67 

43'66 

47-46 

49-21 

4401 


Although  the  comparison  of  these  observations  with 
one  another  gives  very  discordant  results  relatively  to 
the  law  according  to  which  the  obliquity  varies,  their 
totality  places  the  fact  of  its  progressive  diminution  be- 
yond all  manner  of  doubt.  It  amounts  to  about  45 1" 
per  century  at  present,  and  may  be  regarded  as  uniform 
for  many  centuries  to  come. 

The  longitudes  of  the  stars,  as  has  already  been  mentioned, 
are  measured  on  the  ecliptic  from  the  vernal  equinox ;  and 
therefore,  if  the  line  of  the  equinoxes,  which  is  the  same  as 
the  line  of  the  nodes,  is  invariable,  the  longitude  of  any  star 
will  always  be  the  same,  whatever  interval  of  time  may  elapse 
between  two  observations  of  that  longitude.  But  on  com- 
paring the  actual  state  of  the  heavens  -with  the  observations 
recorded  by  ancient  astronomers,  it  is  perceived  that  the 
longitudes  of  all  the  stars  are  considerably  increased.  The 
phenomenon  is  to  be  explained  by  attributing  to  the  equi- 
noctial points  a  retrograde  motion  from  east  to  west,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  sun,  whose  motion  is  direct,  arrives 
»X  them  sooner  than  if  they  remained  at  rest ;  and  therefore 


the  equinoxes,  and  spring,  autumn,  and  the  other  seasons, 
happen  before  the  sun  has  completed  an  entire  circuit.  On 
this  account  the  motion  has  been  denominated  the  Precetiion. 
of  the  E<iuinoxes.  As  this  motion  is  extremely  slow,  its 
exact  amount  can  be  discovered  only  by  a  comparison  of 
observations  separated  from  each  other  by  long  interTak 
of  time.  The  comparison  of  modern  obsors-ations  wi^h 
those  of  Hipparchus  gives  as  its  annual  amount  50^-'. 
The  mean  result  of  the  observations  of  Tycho,  compared 
with  those  of  Lacaille,  gives  60^".  On  comparing  modern 
observations  with  one  another,  we  find  50"'06.  Delambre, 
in  his  solar  tables,  supposes  the  annual  precession  to  be 
equal  to  50""1.  According  to  this  estimate  the  equinoctial 
points  go  backwards  at  the  rate  of  1°  in  71 '6  years  nearly, 
and  therefore  -will  make  a  complete  revolution  of  the 
heavens  in  about  25,868  years. 

The  diminution  of  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  arises 
from  the  displacement  of  the  ecliptic  itself ;  the  precessioii 
of  the  equinoxes  is,  on  the  contrary,  occasioned  by  the  con- 
tinual displacement  of  the  plane  of  the  terrestrial  equator. 
This  displacement  results  from  the  combined  action  of  the 
sun  and  moon  (for  the  influence  of  the  planets  amounts 
only  to  a  fraction  of  a  second,  and  is  consequently  scarcely 
sensible)  on  the  mass  of  protuberant  matter  accumulate  I 
about  the  earth's  equator,  or  the  matter  which  forms  th ) 
excess  of  the  terrestrial  spheroid  above  its  inscribed  sphere. 
The  attracting  force  of  the  sun  and  moon  on  this  shell  ( f 
matter  may  be  resolved  into  two ;  one  parallel  to  the  plans 
of  the  equator,  the  other  perpendicular  to  it.  The  tendenr  y 
of  this  last  force  is  to  duninish  the  angle  which  the  plat  s 
of  the  equator  makes  -with  that  of  the  ecliptic ;  and  iJE  tl  e 
earth  had  no  motion  of  rotation,  it  would  soon  cause  the 
two  planes  to  coincide.  In  consequence,  however,  of  the 
rotatory  motion  of  the  earth,  the  inclination  of  the  two 
planes  remains  constant;  but  the  effect  produced  by  tha 
action  of  the  force  in  question  is,  that  the  plane  of  the 
equator  is  constantly  shifting  its  place,  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  line  of  the  equinoxes  advances  in  the  direction  of 
the  diurnal  motion,  or  contrary  to  the  order  of  the  signs, 
its  pole  having  a  slow  angular  motion  about  the  pole  of  the 
ecliptic. 

If  the  sun  and  Inoon  moved  in  the  plane  of  the  equator, 
there  would  evidently  be  no  precession;  and  the  effect  of 
their  action  in  producing  it  varies  with  their  distance  from 
that  plane.  Twice  a  year,  therefore,  the  effect  of  the  sun 
in  causing  precession  is  nothing;  and  twice  a  year,  namely, 
at  the  solstices,  it  is  a  maximum.  On  this  account  the 
obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  ia  subject  to  a  semi-annual 
variation ;  for  the  sun's  force,  which  tends  to  produce  a 
change  in  the  obliquity,  is  variable,  while  the  diumil 
motion  of  the  earth,  which  prevents  the  change  from  takir.,5 
place,  is  constant.  Hence  the  plane  of  the  equator  is 
subject  to  an  irregular  motion,  which  is  technically  called 
the  Solar  Nutation.  The  existence  of  the  solar  nutation  suta- 
is,  ho-never,  only  a  deduction  from  theory,  for  its  amount  Hon. 
is  too  small  to  be  perceptible  by  observation  ;  but  a  simi- 
lar effect  of  the  moon's  action  is  sufficiently  appreciable, 
and  was,  in  fact,  discovered  by  Bradley  before  theory  had 
indicated  its  existence.  Its  period,  however,  is  different, 
and  depends  on  the  time  of  the  revolutioa  of  the  moon'e 
nodes,  which  is  performed  in  1 8  years  and  about  7  months. 
During  this  time  the  intersection  of  the  lunar  orbit  with 
the  echptic  has  receded  through  a  complete  circumference ; 
and  the  inequality  of  the  moon's  action  will  consequently, 
in  the  same  time,  have  passed  through  all  its  different 
degrees.  Bradley  observed  that  the  declinations  of  the 
stars  continued  to  augment  during  nine  years,  that  they 
diminished  during  the  nine  years  following,  and  that  the 
greatest  change  of  declination  amounted  to  18".  He 
remarked  further,  that  this  motion  was  connected  -with  an 
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irregularity  of  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  which 
followed  exactly  the  same  period ;  whence  he  concluded 
that  the  motion  of  the  poles  of  the  equator,  occasioned  by 
this  vibration  of  its  plane,  was  not  confined  to  the  solstitial 
colure.  A  series  of  observations  on  stars  differently  situated 
proved  that  all  the  phenomena  could  be  explained  on  the 
hypothesis  that  the  pole  of  the  equator  describes  in  18 
years  a  small  circle  of  18''  diameter,  contrary  to  the  order 
of  the  signs ;  or  that  the  axis  of  the  earth,  following 
the  circumference  of  this  circle,  describes  the  surface  of  a 
cone,  the  axis  of  which  forms  with  its  side  an  angle  of  9". 
This  apparent  vibratory  motion  is  denominated  the  Nutation 
of  the  Earth's  Axis. 

Bradley  remarked  that  the  efiFects  of  the  nutation  would 
be  represented  stiU  more  accuratsly  by  supposing  the  curve 
described  by  the  pole  of  the  equator  about  its  mean  place 
to  be,  not  a  circle,  but  an  ellipse,  the  transverse  and  con- 
jugate axes  being  18"  and  16"  respectively.  This  is  also 
confirmed  by  theory,  from  which  Laplace  calculated  the 
semi-axes  of  the  ellipse  at  9"'63  and  7""17,  The  semi- 
transverse  ^Ti'a  of  the  ellipse  described  by  the  pole  in  virtue 
of  the  sun's  action  alone  does  not  exceed  half  a  second, 
and  is  therefore  scarcely  appreciable.  The  sensible  part  of 
the  nutation  follows  exactly  the  period  of  the  revolution 
of  the  nodes  of  the  moon.  By  603  observations  of  Polaris, 
made  at  Dorpat  between  1822  and  1838,  M.  Peters  has 
determined  the  semi-axis  major  of  the  eUipse  to  be  9"'2361, 
and  gives,  for  his  definitive  result,  9"'2231. 

We  must  draw  a  distinction  then,  between  the  mean 
and  the  true  or  apparent  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic.  The 
mean  obliquity  is  the  obliquity  calculated  for  any  particular 
date  on  the  supposition  that  there  is  no  nutation,  while  the 
true  obliquity  is  that  quantity  increased  or  diminished  by 
the  nutation.  The  progressive  diminution  of  the  mean 
obliquity  and  the  nutation  of  the  earth's  axis  are  inequalities 
distinguished  from  each  other,  not  only  by  their  being 
derived  from  difierent  and  distinct  causes,  but  still  more 
by  the  very  great  difference  of  time  required  for  their  full 
development. 

The  path  in  which  the  earth  at  present  travels  around 
the  sun  is  indicated  in  the  elements  (p.  782).  Plate  XXVII. 
also  shows  the  varying  rate  at  which  the  earth  moves  owing 
to  the  eccentricity  of  her  orbit.  It  will  be  seen  also  from 
that  plate,  and  more  precisely  from  the  table  of  elements, 
that  the  perihelion  of  the  orbit  lies  near  the  place  of  the 
winter  solstice,  so  that,  in  fact,  about  ten  days  after 
midwinter  of  the  northern  hemisphere  the  earth  is  at  hdr 
nearest  to  the  sun.  An  important  difference  thus  exists 
between  the  seasons  of  the  two  hemispheres.  In  the 
northern  we  have  the  sun  farthest  from  us  a  few  days 
after  midsummer,  while  at  the  corresponding  season  in 
winter  the  sun  is  at  his  nearest.  So  far,  then,  as  the  sun's 
distance  is  concerned,  the  seasons  are  rendered  more 
moderate  for  the  northern  hemisphere  by  the  effects  of  the 
earth's  eccentricity.  Nor  is  the  difference  on  this  account 
by  any  means  inconsiderable.  The  sun  in  aphelion  is 
farther  from  us  than  in  perihelion  in  the  proportion  of 
about  61  to  59,  and  the  earth  receives  mora  heat  in  the 
proportion  of  about  31  to  29,  or  roughly,  about  -jJjth 
more  heat  in  aphelion  than  in  periheKon.  There  is  also  a 
difference  due  to  the  varying  rate  of  the  earth's  real  (that 
is,  of  the  sun's  apparent)  motion.  In  winter  the  earth 
moves  more  rapidly  than  in  summer,  really  as  61  to  59, 
but  the  apparent  change  of  the  sun's  rate  of  motion  along 
tlie  ecliptic  is  as  31  to  29,  because  the  increased  rate  is 
magnified  by  the  earth's  greater  proximity.  Hence  the 
interval  from  the  autumnal  to  the  vernal  equinox  is  shorter 
than  the  interval  from  the  vernal  to  the  autumnal  equinox. 
This  also  is  shown  by  Plata  XXVII.,  where  the  number  of 
divisions  marking  the  earth's  daily  journey  is  seeo  to  be 


greater  in  the  summer  half  than  in  the  winter  half  of  thd 
orbit.  Thus  the  winter  cold  is  less  enduring  than  the 
summer  heat.  In  the  southern  hemisphere  all  these  rela- 
tions are  reversed.  The  summer  heat  is  rendered  more 
intense  by  the  greater  proximity  of  the  sun,  the  winter 
cold  is  intensified  by  his  increased  distance.  The  summei 
heat  is  less  enduring  than  the  winter  cold.  We  have  in 
the  north  a  relatively  short  but  moderate  winter  (so  far  as 
the  sun's  proximity  can  moderate  winter  cold),  and  a  long 
but  aLso  moderate  summer ;  in  the  southern  hemisphero 
they  have  a  short  and  intensely  hot  summer,  a  long  but 
also  intense  winter.  'The  presence  of  a  great  expanse  of 
sea  in  the  southern  hemisphere  partially  tends  to  moderate 
the  seasonal  changes;  but  we  see  in  the  wider  extension 
of  the  antarctic  snows  the  effect  of  the  long  and  cold  winter 
and  the  short  summer.  We  have,  however,  referred  to 
these  considerations  less  on  account  of  their  intrinsic 
importance,  than  to  show  how  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth 
when  near  its  maximum  value,  and  when  the  perihelion 
was  differently  situated  from  its  present  position,  may  have 
caused  the  condition  of  the  two  terrestrial  hemispheres  to 
differ  from  that  now  existing.  The  present  value  of  the 
eccentricity  is  nearer  the  minimum  than  the  maximum 
value,  though  the  perihelion  is  at  present  so  placed  as  to 
produce  almost  the  maximum  possible  difference  between 
the  two  hemispheres,  with  the  present  degree  of  eccentricity. 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  eccentricity,  in  obedience 
to  the  law  relating  to  planetary  eccentricities  (Chapter 
VI.),  oscillates  between  the  absolute  maximum  and  the 
absolute  minimum,  the  perihelion  shifting  continuously 
forwards.  On  the  contrary,  the  successive  maxima  and 
minima  are  very  unequal,  and  are  attained  after  very 
unequal  intervals ;  while  the  perihelion,  apart  from  short 
periods  of  regression,  and  though  always  progressing  on  the 
whole  in  any  considerable  period,  yet  progresses  at  very 
unequal  rates  in  different  periods.  This  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  table,  presenting  the  eccentricity  as  calculated 
for  different  epochs  from  1,100,000  years  before  our  present 
era  tiU  now,  chiefly  by  Jlr  James  Croll,  but  partly  from 
Leverrier  and  Stone: — 
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12 
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32 

40 
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66 
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97 
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0-0305 
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00170 
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1 

880,000 
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0-0456 
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33 

0-0607 
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23 

250,000 

0  0268 

69   39 

860,000 

00708 
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41 

240,000 

0-0374 

74    68 

850,000 

0  0747 

239 

28 

230,000 

00477 

102   49 

840,000 

0-0C98 
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14 

220,000 

00497 

124    33 

880,000 

0-0623 
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28 

•210,000 

0-0675 

144    55 

820,000 

0-0476 
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4 

200,000 

0-05C9 

163    18 

810  000 

0-0296 
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30 

800,000 

0-0132 
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49 

190,000 
180,000 
170,000 

00532 
0-0476 
0  0437 

190      4 
209   22 
228     7 

790,000 

0-0171 
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19 

780,000 

0-0325 

303 

37 

160,000 

0-0864 

236   38 

770,000 

0-0455 

828 

38 

150,000 

0-0332 

242   66 

760,000 

0-0540 

357 

12 

140,000 

00346 
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27 

18 
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0-0384 
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0-05C1 

58 

SO 
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00431 
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730,000 
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90 

65 
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EcMntricity 
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00473 

316   18 
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100    22 
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00452 

340     2 
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00398 

4    13 

To  these  add  Croll's  special 

70,000 

00316 

27   22 

calculation  for  the  maximum 

60,000 

00218 

48     8 

eccentricity  between   851,000 

60,  COO 

0-0131 

60     3 

B.o.  and  849,000  B.o. 

40,000 

00109 

28    36 

30,000 

00151 

5   60 

851,000 

0  07454 

20,000 

0-0188 

44     0 

860,000 

0-074664 

10,000 

0-0187 

78    28 

849,600 
849,000 

0-07466 
0-07456 

— , 

0 

0-0168 
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While  the  shape  of  the  earth's  orbit  and  the  position 
6f  its  centre  (-whose  longitude  =  long,  of  perih.  +  180°)  thus 
undergo  continual  alteration,  her  mean  distance  from  the 
!.un  remains  appreciably  constant  This  we  know  from  the 
'ength  of  the  year,  which  certainly  has  not  changed  ten 
sconds  in  length  since  the  time  of  the  Chaldean  determina- 
}on  of  that  element. 

There  are  various  ways  of  determining  the  sun's  distance 
from  the  earth  in  terms  of  the  earth's  semidiameter.  The 
distance  of  a  planet  from  the  sun  may  likewise  be  obtained 
if  we  can  find  the  means  of  measuring  its  distance  from 
the  earth  at  any  epoch,  for  the  geocentric  positions  of  the 
snn  and  the  planet  being  known  from  the  theory  of  their 
motions,  the  radius  vector  of  the  orbit,  or  planet's  distauct 
from  the  sun  at  that  epoch,  may  be  found  by  a  simple 
Tigonometrical  computation.  To  determine  the  distance 
of  a  planet  from  the  earth,  it  might  seem  only  necessary 
£0  determine  its  horizontal  parallax  ;  but  in  general  the 
[)arallaxes  of  the  planets  are  quantities  by  far  too  small  to 
be  dir'otly  observed.  That  of  Mars,  however,  becomes 
?ery  appreciable  in  particular  circvmistances,  that  is  to  say, 
when  Mars  is  in  opposition  -with  the  sun,  and  at  the  same 
time  near  the  perihelion  of  his  orbit.  Thus,  in  the  year 
1751,  on  the  6th  of  October,  that  planet,  being  near  his 
opposition,  was  observed  at  the  same  instant  of  time  by 
Lacaille  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  by  Wargentin  at 
Stockholm  ;  and  the  horizontal  parallax  deduced  from  the 
two  observations,  was  found  to  amount  to  24"-6,  corre- 
sponding to  a  solar  parallax  of  9"-4. 

This  method  requires  that  observations  should  be  made 
from  opposite  sides  of  the  earth ;  but  Flamsteed  long  ago 
pointed  out  that  the  distance  of  Mars  might  be  determined 
by  observing  how  much  the  planet's  place  is  shifted  by  the 
diurnal  rotation  of  the  eartL  Both  methods  have  been 
employed  very  successfully  in  modern  times.  Stone,  of 
Greenwich,  by  combining  the  two  methods,  discussing  obser- 
vations of  Mars  at  the  opposition  of  1862, — made  (1),  at 
Greenwich,  (2),  at  Greenwich  and  Cape  Town,  and  (3),  at 
Greenwich  and  Williamstown, — deduced  a  solar  parallax 
of  8"-943.  Winnecke,  from  the  discussion  of  the  same 
opposition  as  observed  at  Poulkowa  and  Cape  Town, 
deduced  the  solar  parallax  8''-964.  Professor  Newcomb  of 
Waahington,  U.S.,  deduced  the  value  8"-855. 

A  more  accurate  method  of  determining  the  sun's 
distance,  and  thence  the  dimensions  of  the  planetary  orbits, 
is  afforded,  though  rarely,  by  the  transits  of  Venus  over 
the  sun's  disk.  When  Venus  is  at  her  inferior  conjunction, 
»nd  at  the  same  time  yery  near  either  node,  her  body  will 
be  projected  on  the  disk  of  the  sun;  and  through  the  effect 
of  her  proper  motion,  combined  with  tu.-it  of  the  earth,  she 
will  appear  as  a  dark  spot  passing  over  the  disk,  and 
ilescribing  a  chord  which  will  be  seen  under  different  aspects 
by  spectators  placed  at  different  points  on  the  earth, 
because,  by  rea.son  of  the  parallax,  they  refer  the  planet  to 


different  points  on  the  solar  disk.  The  position  of  the 
spectator  not  only  occasions  a  difference  in  the  apparent 
path  described  by  the  planet,  but  has  also  a  very  sensible 
influence  on  the  duration  of  the  transit,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  parallaxes  both  of  Venus  and  the  sun  can  be 
determined  with  great  exactness.  Tn  order  to  illustrate 
this,  lot  E  (fig.  33)  represent  the  earth,  V  Venus,  and  S 
the  sun.     An  observer  placed  at  E,  near  the  north  pole  of 


Flo.  33. — Diagram  illustrating  Transit  of  Viuin. 

the  earth,  would  sec  Venus  projected  on  the  sun's  disk  at 
V,  and  she  would  appear  to  describe  the  line  Ivm.  An 
observer  placed  at  E',  near  the  south  pole,  would  see  the 
planet  at  v,  and  she  would  appear  to  describe  the  chord 
t'v'm.  This  is  a  necessary  result  of  the  difference  of  the 
parallaxes  of  Venus  and  the  sun;  and  as  tho  chords  Iv,  I'v 
differ  in  length  according  as  they  are  more  or  less  remote 
from  the  centre  of  the  disk,  tho  duration  of  the  transit  will 
be  longer  or  shorter  according  to  the  situation  of  the 
observer  and  tho  geocentric  latitude  of  the  planet.  If  by 
reason  of  tho  relative  paraUax  tho  time  of  a  transit  is 
longer  than  the  true  time  in  one  hemisphere,  it  will  be 
shorter  in  tie  other ;  and  hence  the  difference  of  the  times 
(which  may  be  observed  -with  great  accuracy)  at  places 
having  very  different  latitudes  may  serve  to  determine  the 
relative  parallax,  or  the  difference  between  the  parallax 
of  Venus  and  that  of  the  sun.  But  the  parallaxes  are 
reciprocally  proportional  to  the  distances ;  and  the  ratio  of 
the  distances  being  known,  therefore  the  ratio  of  the 
parallaxes  is  also  known ;  and  having  thus  tho  ratio  and 
the  difference  of  the  two  parallaxes,  it  is  easy  to  compute 
tho  separate  amount  of  each. 

This  particular  application  of  the  transits  of  Venus  to 
the  determination  of  the  sun's  distance  was  first  pointed 
out  by  Dr  Halley,  when  he  announced  the  transit  of  1761. 
The  transit  of  Venus  in  1769  was  observed  in  manjv 
different  parts  of  the  world.  The  result  of  the  whole  of 
the  observations  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  parallax 
of  the  sun  is  included  within  the  limits  8"-5  and  8"-7. 
Tho  mean  8"  6  was  adopted  by  Delambre  and  Lalande, 
and  later  the  value  8"-5776  was  deduced  by  Encke  from 
a  careful  re-examination  of  all  the  observations  made  in 
1761  and  1769.  But  several  methods  have  been  since 
applied  to  the  determination  of  the  solar  parallax,  with 
results  which  appear  to  agree  in  indicating  a  larger  value 
for  the  parallax,  or  in  other  words,  a  smaller  value  for  the 
sun's  distance,  than  had  been  deduced  from  the  transits  of 
1761  and  1769, 

One  of  these  depends  on  the  moon's  motions,  and  was 
first  indicated  by  Laplace  towards  the  close  of  the  last 
century.  Since  the  moon's  distance  from  the  earth,  though 
small  compared  with  the  sun's,  bears  yet  a  measurable 
ratio  thereto,  it  follows  that  there  is  not  a  perfect 
symmetry  between  the  perturbations  produced  by  the  sun 
when  the  moon  is  passing  from  third  to  first  quarter,  and 
from  first  to  third.  The  effect  of  this  circumstance  is 
recognisable  in  the  lunar  motions,  which  are  affected  by  a 
minute  variation  arising  from  this  cause,  and  called  tha, 
Parallactic  Inequality.  It  amounts  at  the  maximum  toParal- 
about  2';  and  as  it  depends  on  the  proportion  of  the  sun's ''"^'i'^'" 
distance  to  the  moon's  known  distance,  its  amount  supplies  "!"•''"'? 
a  means  of  ueterraining  the  solar  parallax.  In  1854 
Hansen  announced,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  astronomer 
royal,  that  this  method,  applied  to  his  new  tables  of  the 
lunar  motions,  gives  a  parallax  of  8"-9159. 
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A  second  method  depends  on  the  fact,  that  the  earth  in 
Mality  revolves,  in  the  course  of  a  lunar  month,  around  the 
common  centre  of  gravity  of  her  own  globe  and  the  moon'Si 
The  diameter  of  the  orbit  thus  circuited  by  the  earth  (in 
the  same  sense,  at  least,  as  the  moon  may  be  said  to  circuit 
in  her  monthly  orbit)  amounts  to  about  6000  miles,  and  by 
the  radius  of  this  small  orbit  the  earth  is  sometinxes  in 
advance  of  and  sometimes  behind  her  mean  position  in 
heliocentric  longitude.  The  sim's  geocentric  longitude  is 
affected  to  precisely  the  same-  degree  as  the  earth's 
heliocentric  longitude;  and  by  determining  the  actual 
amount  of  the  sun's  dLsplacement,  we  can  ascertain  what 
angle  the  mean  diameter  of  the  earth's  monthly  orbit  sub- 
tends at  the  sun,  Leverrier,  by  the  careful  study  of  a 
great  number  of  observations  of  the  sun  made  at  the 
piincipal  observatories  in  Europe,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  solar  parallax  is  8"'95.  But  recently  Mr  Stone  of 
Greenwich  detected  a  numerical  error  in  Leverrier's  com- 
putations, and  when  this  is  corrected,  the  tiluo  8"'91 
results.  Prof.  Newcomb  of  Washiugton  has  by;  the  same 
method  deduced  the  value  &"'8L 

Another  method,  depending  on  terrestrial  meaaurements 
of  the  velocity  of  light,  need  not  be  here  described,  as  the 
principles  involved  are  mainly  optical,  and  belong  to  the 
subject  of  Light.  Of  course  the  comparison  between  the 
velocity  of  light  measured  without  reference  to  extra- 
terrestrial bodies,  and  the  velocity  inferred  from  the  time 
of  the  passage  of  light  over  given  celestial  distances, 
supplies  at  once  the  means  of  testing  the  accepted  measures 
of  these  distances.  Fizeau,  by  a  measurement  of  the 
velocity  of  Ught  depending  on  the  rapid  rotation  of  toothed 
wheels,  has  deduced  a  solar  parallax  falling  even  somewhat 
short  of  that  obtained  by  Delambre  from  the  transit  of 
1769.  But  Fizeau's  method  is  not  susceptible  of  great 
exactness.  Foucault,  by  a  much  more  effective  method 
(the  principle  of  which  is  due  to  Wheatstone),  depending  on 
the  use  of  revolving  mirrors,  deduced  the  value  8"'942. 

We  have  seen  that  observations  of  Mars  have  given  the 
values  8"'943  in  Stone's  hands,  8"'964  in  Winnecke's, 
and  8"'855  in  Newcomb's.  By  combining,  according  to 
their  various  importance,  the  values  indicated  above,  the 
astronomer  royal  and  Leverrier  deduced  the  probable  mean 
value  8"'94.  Unfortunately,  Leverrier's  own  estimate  had 
not  been  corrected  when  this  value  was  adopted,  and  8"'92 
may  be  considered  as  in  all  proba'fUity  nearer  the  truth. 
But  for  the  present  8"-94  may  be  adopted  for  convenience, 
as  it  has  been  used  in  the  recalculation  of  the  dimensions 
of  the  solar  system  by  nearly  all  writers  on  astronomy 
in  Europe  and  America.  It  is  the  value  which  has  been 
used  in  the  table  of  Elements  at  p.  782.  Mr  Stone,  after 
discussing  the  observations  made  in  1769,  with  special 
reference  to  the  effects  of  the  peculiarity  at  the  internal 
contacts  of  Venus,  described  in  Chapter  VHI.,  snpra, 
has  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  value  8"'9  more 
correctly  represents  the  observations  of  1769  than  De- 
lambre's  8"'6,  or  Encke's  8"  5776.  But  little  value  can 
be  attached  to  this  result,  seeing  that  the  correction  for  the 
interval  of  time  between  real  contact  and  apparent  contact 
comes  out  from  the  equations  themselves  which  are  made 
use  of  to  determine  the  parallax,  and  this  correction  17' 
is  coniitaat,  whereas  the  observed  time  difference  in  1769 
was  not  only  far  from  constant,  but  in  every  instance  far 
exceeded  17'.  One  or  two  English  astronomers  stiU  attach 
weight  to  Mr  Stone's  investigation,  but  Continental  and 
American  astronomers  are  unanimous  in  discarding  it. 

Much  interest  attaches  to  the  late  transit  of  1874,  now 
known  to  have  been  successfully  observed  at  a  sufficient 
number  of  stations  to  ensure  success.  At  most  of  the 
stations  the  whole  transit  was  observed  by  Bailey's 
ciethod.     At  the  English  stations  in  the  northern  hemi- 


sphere another  meihod  called  DeUsle'a  was  employed.  This 
method  depends  on  the  observation  and  eventual  comparison 
of  the  absolute  times  of  ingress  or  egress,  where  these 
phenomena  are  considerably  accelerated  or  retarded  by  the 
effects  of  parallax.  Photography  has  also  been  applied,  as 
well  as  direct  micrometrical  measurement,  to  determine  the 
planet's  distance  from  the  sun's  centre  at  different  epochs. 
Owing  to  certain  mistakes  made  with  reference  to  the 
relative  values  of  the  two  methods  of  observation,  for  the 
transits  of  1874  and  1882,  it  was  long  thought  that  Delisle'i 
only  could  be  applied ;  and  it  was  stated  positively  that 
Halley's  method  fails  totally  in  1874.  But  fortunately  the 
mistake  was  discovered  in  good  time,  and  in  the  summer 
of  1873,  the  leading  astronomers  of  England  urged  the 
desirability  of  applying  Halley's  method.  At  the  time  ol 
writing  (April,  1875),  the  reports  from  the  principal 
stations,  though  promising  excellent  results,  afford  no  means 
of  determining  what  changes  will  have  to  be  made  in  our 
estimate  of  the  sun's  distance.  The  first  rough  analysis 
of  some  of  the  observations  gives  8'-88  for  the  solar  parallax. 
Another  transit  of  Venus  wiU  occur  on  December  6,  1882  ; 
after  which  Venus  will  not  again  transit  the  sun  until  June 
8,  2004,  and  June  6,  2012.  The  beginning  of  the  transit 
of  1882,  the  whole  transit  of  2004,  and  the  end  of  the 
tranait  of  2012,  will  be  visible  in  England. 

Chapter  X. — The  Moon — ITer  Phases,  Parallax,  Magni- 
tude, Motions,  and  Probable  Physical  Conditions. 

The  different  appearances  or  phases  of  the  moon  were 
probably  the  first  celestial  phenomena  observed  with  any 
degree  of  attention.  They  have  been  described  in  general 
terms  in  Chapter  IV.,  but  must  now  be  more  particularly 
considered.  The  following  definitions  may  conveniently  be 
given  in  this  place.  When  the  moon  passes  the  meridian 
at  the  same  time  with  the  sun,  she  is  said  to  be  in  Cotj- 
junction.  The  two  points  of  her  orbit  in  which  she  is 
situated  when  in  opposition  and  conjunction  are  called  the 
Syzygies ;  those  which  are  90°  distant  from  the  sun  are 
called  the  Quadratures;  and  the  intermediate  points 
between  the  syzygies  and  quadratures  are  called  the 
Octants. 

A  slight  attention  to  the  lunar  phases  during  a  single  Loour 
revolution  wiU  be  sufficient  to  prove  that  they  are  occasioned  phaw" 
by  the  reflection  of  the  sun's  light  from  the  opaque  spherical  "•''*"'** 
surface  of  the  moon.  This  fact,  which  was  recognised  in 
the  earliest  ages,  will  be  made  obvious  by  the  help  of  a 
diagram.  If  the  moon  is  an  opaque  body,  we  can  only 
see  that  portion  of  her  enlightened  side  which  is  towards 
the  earth.  Therefore,  when  she  arrives  at  that  point  of 
her  orbit  Mj  (fig.  34)  where  she  is  in  conjunction  with  the 
sun  S,  her  dark  half  is  towards  the  earth,  and  she  dis- 
appears, as  at  1,  fig.  35,  there  being  no  light  on  that  half 
to  render  it  visible.  When  she  comes  to  her  first  octant, 
at  M„  or  has  gone  an  eighth  part  of  her  orbit  from  her 
conjunction,  a  quarter  of  her  enlightened  side  is  towards 
the  earth,  and  she  appears  horned,  as  at  2.  When  she  has 
gone  a  quarter  of  her  orbit  from  her  conjunction,  to  M^, 
she  shows  us  one-half  of  her  enlightened  side,  as  at  3,  and 
we  say  she  is  a  quarter  old.  At  M„  she  is  in  her  second 
octant,  and  by  showing  us  more  of  her  enlightened  side 
she  appears  gibbous,  as  at  4.  At  M,,  her  whole  enlight- 
ened side  is  towards  the  earth,  and  therefore  she  appears 
round,  as  at  5,  when  we  say  it  is  full  moon.  In  her  third 
octant,  at  M,,  part  of  her  dark  side  being  towards  the 
earth,  she  again  appears  gibbous,  and  is  on  the  decrease, 
as  at  6.  At  M,,  we  just  see  one-half  of  her  enlightened 
side,  and  she  appears  as  a  semicircle,  as  at  7.  At  M^,  when 
she  is  in  her  fourth  octant,  we  only  see  a  quarter  of  her 
enlightened  side,  and  she  anoears  homed,  as  at  8.     And  a( 
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Mu  having  completed  her  course  from  tba  Bun  to  the  so"  I      ' 
ag^in,  she  disappears,  and  we  say  it  is  new  moon.  |  by 


The  moon's  absolute  dist&nco  from  the  earth  is  obtained 
means  of  ber  parallax,  which  on  account  of  her  proximitv 


Hf:„i  i'-ci.,i:r.t:    A  Sp*Ct  Equal    Ti. 
Ah',<n  190  Tiki-    Til    Dir--- 


Fia.  34.— Diagram  illostrating  the  Phases  of  tho  Mood. 


13  Tery  considerable.  On  comparing  her  parallaxes  ob- 
3erved  at  different  times,  tliey  are  found  to  differ  con- 
siderably in  value.     These  differences  in  the  value  of  the 


parallax  arise  from  the  variations  of  the  moon's  dis 
tance  from  tho  earth.  But  it  is  also  observed  to  differ 
sensibly  at  different  points  of  the  earth's  surface,  even  at 


•       •      • 


i'la.  30.— Diagram  illustrating  the  Phaser  of  the  Jroon, 


=  ■"'".' "^""^If;  which,  see  Chapter  IV.,  is  in  reality 


the  same  instant  of  time,  on  account  of  the  spheroidal 
figure  of  the  earth.  Hence  it  is  necessary,  in  speaking  of 
the  horizontal  parallax,  to  specify  the  place  of  the  observa- 
tion. 

Since  the  parallax  of  the  moon  is  subject  to  incessant 
variation,  it  is  necessary  to  assume  a  certain  mean  value, 
about  which  tho  true  and  apparent  values  may  be  con- 
ceived to  oscillate.  This  is  called  the  constant  of  paral- 
lax. If  we  abstract  all  the  inequalities  of  the  lunar  orbit, 
and  suppose  the  moon  to  be  at  her  mean  distance  and 
mean  place,  the  constant  of  parallax  will  be  the  angle 
under  which  a  given  semidiameter  of  the  earth  is  seen 
by  a  spectator  at  the  moon  in  such  circumstances.  But, 
for  convenience,  the  constant  of  parallax  is  understood 
to  be 
"  sine  of  the  mean  horizontal  parallax 

The  best  modern  observations  assign  57'  2'''7  as  the  value 
of  the  lunar  mean  equatorial  horizontal  parallax,  corre- 
sponding to  a  distance  of  238,818  miles.  'The  mean  equa- 
toriaJ  parallax  being  57'  2"'7,  its  double  is  1°  54'  5"'4, 
which  expresses  the  angle  subtended  by  the  diameter  of  the 
earth  at  the  distance  of  the  moon.  The  angle  subtended 
by  the  moon  at  the  same  distance  is  31'  5""1 ;  whence  the 
diameter  of  the  moon  is  to  that  of  the  earth  as  31'  5"'l  is  to 
1'  64'  5"'4,  or  as  3  to  11  nearly.  The  accurate  expression  of 
the  above  ratio  is  1  :  0'27251  ;  hence  the  true  diameter  of 
the  moon  is  0'2725  diameters  of  the  terrestrial  equator. 
The  surface  of  the  moon  is  consequently  (002725)^  = 
00742  =  i-jxTT  °^  ^^'''  °^  ^^®  earth,  and  its  volume 
(0-2725)'  =  00202  =  -jTrirT  °''>  "'  round  numbers,  ^ths 
of  the  volume  of  the  earth.  For  other  elements,  see  table 
of  Lunar  Elements,  p.  782. 

The  Ascending  Node  of  the  lunar  orbit  is  that  point  of 
the  ecliptic  through  which  the  moon  passes  when  she  rises 
above  the  ecliptic  towards  the  north  pole ;  it  is  distin- 
guished by  the  character  fl.  The  Descending  Node,  tJ, 
is  the  opposite  point  of  the  ecliptic,  through  which  she 
passes  when  she  descends  below  that  plane  towards  the 
south.  The  position  of  the  nodes  is  not  fixed  in  the 
heavens.  They  move  in  a  retrograde  direction,  or  contrary 
to  the  order  of  the  signs ;  and  their  motion  is  so  rapid  that 
its  effects  become  very  apparent  after  one  or  two  revolu- 
tions. 

The  mean  retrograde  motion  of  the  nodes  is  found,  by 


the  comparison  of  observations  made  at  distant  epochs,  to 
amounts  to  19°  21'  18"-3  in  a  mean  solar  year,  and  the 
time  in  which  they  make  a  tropical  revolution  is  con- 
sequently 6793391  mean  solar  days.  The  inclination  of 
the  lunar  orbit  is  observed  to  vary  between  5°  3'  and  5°  13'. 
The  mean  inclination  may  be  taken  at  5°  8' 

The  inclination  of  the  lunar  orbit  to  the  plane  of  the  Harves 
terrestrial  equator  occasions  considerable  differences  in  the  '^'oon. 
intervals  between  the  moon's  rising  or  setting  On  successive 
days,  and  gives  rise  to  the  phenomenon  of  the  Harvest 
Moon.  As  the  daily  motion  of  the  moon  is  about  13°  from 
we.st  to  east,  it  follows  that  if  she  moved  in  a  plane  parallel 
to  the  equator,  she  would  rise  50  minutes  later  every 
successive  evening.  For  the  sake  of  explanation,  we  may 
here  suppose  the  moon  to  move  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptia 
Now,  the  time  in  which  a  given  arc  of  the  ecliptic  rises 
above  the  horizon  depends  on  its  inclination  to  the  horizon. 
In  our  latitudes  the  inclination  of  the  ecliptic  at  different 
points  to  the  horizon  varies  so  much,  that  at  the  first  point 
of  Aries  an  arc  of  13°  becomes  visible  in  the  short  space  of 
17  minutes,  while  at  the  23d  of  Leo  the  same  arc  will 
only  rise  above  the  horizon  in  1  hour  and  17  minutes. 
Hence,  when  the  moon  is  near  the  first  point  of  Aries,  the 
difference  of  the  times  of  her  rising  on  two  successive 
evenings  will  be  only  about  1 7  minutes ;  and  as  this 
happens  in  the  course  of  every  revolution,  she  will  rise  for 
two  or  three  nights  every  month  at  nearly  the  same  hour. 
But  the  rising  of  the  moon  is  a  phenomenon  which  attracts 
no  attention,  excepting  about  the  time  when  she  is  full, 
that  is,  when  she  rises  at  sunset  In  this  case  she  is  in 
opposition  to  the  sun,  and  consequently,  if  she  is  in  Aries, 
the  sun  must  be  in  Libra,  which  happens  during  tho 
autumnal  months.  At  this  season  of  the  year,  therefore, 
tho  moon,  when  near  the-  full,  rises  for  some  evenings  at 
nearly  the  same  hour.  This  circumstance  affords  important 
advantages  to  the  husbandman,  on  which  account  tie 
phenomenon  attracts  particular  attention. 

It  is  obvious  that,  as  this  phenomenon  is  occasioned  1  / 
the  oblique  position  of  the  lunar  orbit  with  regard  to  the 
equator,  the  effect  will  be  greater  than  what  has  just  been 
described  if  the  plane  of  that  orbit  makes  a  greater  angle 
with  the  equator  than  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  does.  But  we 
have  seen  that  the  p'.ane  of  the  moon's  orbit  is  inclined 
to   the   ecliptic  in  an  angle  exceeding  5° ;  consequently. 
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when  her  ascending  node  is  in  Aries,  the  angle  which  her 
orbit  makes  with  ihe  horizon  will  be  5°  less  than  that 
which  the  ecliptic  makes  with  the  horizon,  and  the  difference 
of  time  between  her  risings  on  two  successive  evenings  will 
ba  less  than  17  minutes,  which  would  have  been  the  time 
had  her  orbit  coincided  with  the  ecliptic.  On  the  contrary, 
when  the  descending  node  comes  to  Aries,  the  angle  which 
her  orbit  makes  with  the  horizon  will  be  greater  by  5',  and 
consequently  the  difference  of  the  times  of  her  successive 
risings  will  be  greater  than  if  she  moved  in  the  plane  of 
the  ecliptic.  If  when  the  full  moon  is  in  Pisces  or  Aries 
the  ascending  node  of  her  orbit  is  also  in  one  of  those  signs, 
the  difference  of  the  times  of  her  rising  will  not  exceed 
1  hour  and  40  minutes  during  a  whole  week ;  but  when  her 
nodes  are  differently  situated,  the  difference  in  the  time  of 
her  rising  in  the  same  signs  may  amount  to  3^  hours  in  the 
ppace  of  a  week.  In  the  former  case  the  harvest  moons 
are  the  most  beneficial,  in  the  latter  the  least  beneficial  to 
the  husbandman.  All  the  variations  in  the  intervals 
between  the  consecutive  risings  or  settings  take  place 
within  the  period  in  which  the  line  of  the  nodes  makes  a 
complete  revolution. 

The  moon's  orbit  at  any  moment  is  an  ellipse,  having 
the  earth  at  one  of  the  foci ;  but  this  orbit  is  continually 
changing  in  form  and  position,  the  eccentricity  alternately 
increasing  and  decreasing  between  the  limits  0066  and 
0'044,  and  the  perihelion  sometimes  advancing  and  some- 
times retrograding,  but  on  the  whole  advancing  at  an 
average  rate  of  iOf "  per  annum,  so  as  to  complete  a  sidereal 
revolution  in  3232  575  mean  solar  days.  See  also  table  of 
Lunar  Elements.  These  changes,  like  those  which  affect 
the  inclination  of  the  orbit  and  the  position  of  the  nodes, 
are  due  to  the  perturbing  influence  of  the  sun  on  the  moon's 
motions  relatively  to  the  earth.  The  consideration  of  these 
perturbations,  whether  as  affecting  the  figure  and  position 
of  the  moon's  orbit,  or  her  motions  in  that  orbit,  constitutes 
what  is  called  the  Lunar  Theory.  The  following  are  the 
chief  peculiarities  of  the  lunar  movements  : — 
fcqnatfoii  I^  ^^^  first  place,  the  moon's  motion  differs  from  uniform 
*f  moon';  motion  around  the  earth  as  centre,  because  the  moon's  orbit 
is  elliptic,  so  that  an  equation  of  the  centre  corresponding 
to  that  already  described  in  dealing  with  the  sun's  motion, 
but  greater  in  amount,  has  to  be  applied  to  the  mean  motion, 
a  xnuai  Secondly,  the  sun  lying  constantly  far  outside  the  moon's 
•fluatiou.  orbit  relatively  to  the  earth,  his  influence  on  the  whole 
must  tend  to  diminish  the  earth's  influence.  It  is  true 
that  when  the  moon  is  in  quadrature  the  sun's  attraction 
tends  to  draw  her  towards  the  earth ;  but  it  is  manifest 
that  this  influence  is  small  compared  with  the  action  of  the 
eun  in  drawing  the  moon  from  the  pnrlh  when  she  is  in 
conjunction  with  him,  and  in  drawing  the  earth  from  the 
moon  when  she  is  in  opposition.  The  balance  of  effects 
during  a  single  lunation  must  correspond  to  a  diminution 
of  the  earth's  influence,  or  in  other  words,  to  an  increase  in 
the  moon's  period.  Now,  if  the  earth  and  moon,  or  their 
common  centre  of  gravity,  were  always  at  the  same  dis- 
tance from  the  sun,  this  action  of  his  would  bo  uniform  all 
the  year  round.  But  as  he  is  hearer  in  perihelion  than  in 
aphelion,  he  exerts  a  greater  influence  in  the  former  than 
in  the  latter  position ;  in  other  words,  the  lunar  month  in 
winter  (when  the  sun  is  near  perihelion)  ia  lengthened  to 
a  greater  degree  by  the  sun's  perturbing  action  than  in 
summer  (when  the  sun  is  in  aphelion).  Accordingly,  on 
the  whole,  the  moon's  motion  in  longitude  is  less  in  winter 
than  in  summer.  She  lags  behind  her  mean  place  more 
and  more  throughout  the  whole  time  that  the  sun  is  at  a 
distance  exceeding  his  mean  distance ;  she  is  therefore  at 
her  TnaYi'miiTn  displacement,  behind  her  mean  place,  near  the 
time  Uiat  the  sun  is  at  his  mean  distance  after  perihelion 
passage  ;   while  she  is  at  her  maximum  displacement,  in 


advance  of  her  mean  place,  when  the  eun  is  at  his  mean 
distance  after  aphelion  passage.  The  greatest  amount  by 
which,  so  far  as  this  cause  is  considered,  she  gets  in 
advanc3  of  or  behind  her  mean  place,  is  about  11'  12';  and 
this  displacement,  because  of  its  period,  is  called  the 
Annual  Equation. 

Since  the  sun  acts  to  diminish  the  earth's  influence  when 
the  moon  is  in  syzygies,  and  to  increase  that  influence 
when  the  moon  is  in  quadratures,  the  motion  of  the  moon 
is  retarded  in  the  former  case  and  accelerated  in  the  latter; 
and  at  the  octants  there  is  neither  acceleration  nor  retarda- 
tion. Hence  arises  an  inequality  called  the  Variatien.  It 
was  discovered  by  Tycho  Brahe,  who  found  that  the  moon'j 
place,  calculated  from  her  mean  motion,  the  equation  of  the 
centre,  and  the  evection,  does  not  always  agree  with  her 
true  place,  and  that  the  variations  are  greatest  in  the 
octants,  or  when  the  line  of  the  apsides  makes  an  angle  of 
45°  with  that  of  the  syzygies  and  quadratures.  Having 
observed  the  moon  at  diO'erent  points  of  her  orbit,  he  found 
that  this  correction  has  no  dependence  on  the  position  of 
the  apsides,  but  only  on  the  moon's  elongation  from  the 
sun.  Its  maximum  value  is  additive  in  the  octants  which 
come  immediately  afUr  the  syzygies,  and  subtractive  in  the 
octants  which  precede  the  syzygies.  It  vanishes  altogether 
in  the  syzygies  and  quadratures,  and  on  this  account  was 
not  perceived  by  the  ancient  astronomers,  who  only 
observed  the  sun  in  those  positions.  Its  mayimnm  value 
is  35'  42". 

The  next  inequality  to  be  mentioned  is  the  largest  of  Tie  evg 
all,  except,  of  course,  the  equation  of  the  centre.  It  is''°°* 
called  the  evection,  and  was  discovered  by  Hipparchus,  but 
Ptolemy  first  recognised  the  law  of  its  effects.  These  are 
to  dimini.sh  the  equation  of  the  centre  when  the  line  of  the 
apsides  lies  in  syzygy,  and  to  augment  it  when  the  same 
line  lies  in  quadratures.  Thus,  supposing  the  apsides  to 
lie  in  syzygy,  and  that  it  is  sought  to  compute  the  moon's 
true  longitude  about  seven  days  after  she  has  left  the 
perigee,  by  adding  the  equation  of  the  centre  to  the  mean 
anomaly,  the  resulting  longitude  will  be  found  to  be  above 
80'  less  than  that  which  is  given  by  observation.  But  if  - 
the  line  of  the  apsides  lies  in  quadratures,  the  place  of  the 
moon  at  about  the  same  distance,  that  is,  90°  from  the 
perigee,  computed  in  the  same  manner,  will  be  found  to  be 
before  the  observed  place  by  above  80';  that  is,  the  com- 
puted will  be  greater  than  the  observed  longitude  by  more 
than  80'.  The  maximum  value  of  the  evection  is  1°  20' 
29"'9.  It  is  occasioned  by  the  sun's  action  in  modifjing 
the  form  of  the  lunar  orbit,  and  so  causing  the  equation  of 
the  centre  to  vary  in  amount. 

The  lunar  inequalities  which  we  have  as  yet  considered  Secolar  u 
are  all  of  a  periodic  nature.  But  there  are  others  of  a  «<l''»^ti»i 
different  kind,  the  periods  of  which  are  so  long  that,  with 
reference  to  the  duration  of  human  hfe,  they  may  be  con. 
sidered  as  permanently  affecting  the  elements  of  the  lunar 
orbit.  These  are  the  Secular  Inequalities,  the  most 
remarkable  of  which  is  the  acceleration  of  the  moon's  mean 
motion. 

On  companng  the  lunar  observations  made  within  the 
last  two  centuries  with  one  another,  there  results  a  mean 
secular  motion  greater  than  that  which  is  given  by  comparing 
them  with  those  made  by  Ibn-Junis,  near  Cairo,  towards 
the  end  of  the  10th  century,  and  greater  still  than  that 
which  is  given  by  comparing  them  with  observations  of 
eclipses  made  at  Babylon  in  the  years  719,  720,  and  721 
before  our  era,  and  preserved  by  Ptolemy  in  the  Almagest. 
This  acceleration  of  the  moon's  mean  motion  was  first 
remarked  by  Dr  Halley,  and  was  fully  confirmed  by  Dun- 
thome,  who  was  led,  by  the  discussion  of  a  great  number 
of  ancient  observations  of  ecUpses,  to  suppose  that  it 
proceeded  uniformly  at  the  rata  of  10'  in  100  years.     This 
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was  tho  first  attempt  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  secular 
equation,  which  had  hitherto  been  confounded  with  the 
mean  secular  motion.  Mayer  was  led  to  the  value  7", 
which  he  advanced  to  9"  in  his  last  tables  published  in 
1770.  Lalande  found  it  to  amount  to  9"-886.  In  1786 
Laplace  demonstrated  that  the  acceleration  is  one  of  the 
effects  of  the  attraction  of  the  sun,  and  connected  with  tho 
variations  of  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit,  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  moon  will  continue  to  be  accelerated  while 
the  eccentricity  diminishes,  but  cease  to  be  accelerated  when 
the  eccentricity  has  reached  its  maximum  value ;  and  when 
that  element  begins  to  increase,  the  mean  motion  of  the 
moon  vrill  be  retarded.  Professor  Adams,  however,  has 
recently  shown  that  though  a  portion  of  the  acceleration  is 
undoubtedly  due  to  the  cause  assigned  by  Laplace,  in 
reality  one-half  or  thereabouts  remains  unexplained  by 
that  cause.  The  researches  of  Delaunay  confirm  thia  view. 
The  theory  is  entertained  that  the  unexplained  part  of  the 
acceleration  is  only  apparent,  the  real  cause  in  operation 
being  a  retardation  of  Uie  earth's  motion  of  rotation. 

The  same  cause  which  gives  rise  to  the  acceleration  of 
the  mean  motion,  namely,  the  diminution  of  the  eccentricity 
of  the  earth's  orbit,  also  occasions  secular  inequalities  in 
the  motion  of  the  perigee  and  nodes  of  the  orbit  of  the 
moon.  These  two  inequalities  are,  however,  affected  with 
opposite  signs  to  that  of  the  former,  that  is,  while  the 
mean  motion  of  the  moon  is  accelerated,  tho  motion  of 
her  perigee  and  that  of  her  nodes  are  retarded.  By  push- 
ing the  approximations  to  a  great  length  MM.  Plana  and 
Carlini,  and  M.  Damoiseau,  in  Memoirs  which  obtained 
the  prize  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  for  1820,  found 
different  numbers;  those  of  Damoiseau  are  1,  4"702,  and 
0-612. 

The  three  secular  inequalities  which  have  been  pointed 
out  will  obviously  occasion  others,  for  all  quantities  de- 
pending on  the  mean  motion,  the  motion  of  the  perigee, 
or  of  the  nodes,  must  be  in  some  degree  modified  by  them. 
They  can  only  be  developed  by  the  complete  integration 
of  the  differential  equations  of  motirn.  What  is  most 
essential  is  to  select,  among  the  multitude  of  terms,  such 
as  may  possibly  acquire  considerable  co-efficients  by  inte- 
gration. 

Understanding  by  the  term  month  the  time  which  the 
moon  employs  to  make  an  entire  revolution  relatively 
to  any  given  point,  movable  or  fixed,  we  have  as  many 
different  species  of  months  as  there  are  different  motions 
with  which  that  of  the  moon  can  be  compared.  For 
example,  if  we  estimate  her  revolution  relatively  to  the  sun, 
the  mouth  will  be  the  time  which  elapses  between  two 
consecutive  conjunctions  or  oppositions.  This  is  called 
tho  synodic  month,  lunar  month,  or  lunation.  If  we  con- 
dider  her  revolution  as  completed  when  she  has  gone  through 
360°  of  longitude  counted  from  the  movable  equinox,  we 
shall  have  the  tropical  or  periodic  month.  The  interval 
between  two  successive  conjunctions  with  the  same  fixed 
star  is  the  sidereal  month.  A  revolution  with  regard  to 
the  apsides  of  her  orbit,  that  is  to  say,  the  time  in  which 
she  retiirns  to  her  perigee  or  apogee,  gives  the  anomalistic 
month.  And,  finally,  the  revolution  with  regard  to  the 
nodes  is  the  nodical  month. 

It  is  clear  that,  taking  the  sidereal  lunar  month  as  a 
standard  of  reference,  any  other  month  will  be  greater  or 
less  according  as  the  point  which  define-''  it  moves  in  the 
same  direction  around  the  star-sphere  as  the  moon  or  in 
the  reverse  direction,  and  that  the  excess  or  defect  will 
be  greater  or  less  as  such  motion  is  more  or  less  rapid. 
Thus,  as  the  sun  advances  with  considerable  rapidity,  the 
synodical  month  will  much  exceed  the  sidere^  monUi;  as 
the  point  T  retrogrades  very  slowly,  the  tropical  month  is 
verv  slightly  leai  than  the  sidereal  month  ;  as  thj  aosides 
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advance,  on  the  whole  completmg  a  revolution  in  8'85 
years,  the  anomalistic  month  wiU  exceed  the  sidereal,  but 
only  by  about  s^jths  the  excess  of  the  synodical  month; 
while,  as  the  nodes  retrograde,  on  the  whole,  completing  a 
revolution  in  about  18 '6  years,  the  nodical  month  will  faU 
short  of  the  sidereal  by  a  defect  equal  to  about  -jJjjths  of 
the  excess  of  the  synodical  month.  This  is  illustrated  in 
the  following  table  presenting  the  values  of  the  different 
lunar  months.  (See  further  the  table  of  Lunar  Elements, 
p.  782) :- 

Differs  from  Sldereil 
Month. 

Synodical  month 29-53059  days.  +2-20893  days. 

Sidereal         27-32168    „  O-QOOOO    „ 

Tropical        27-32166     „  -000010    „ 

Anomaliatic 27  55460    „  +0-23294     „ 

Nodical        „      27-21222-  „  -010944     „ 

The  moon  at  all  times  presents  very  nearly  the  same 
face  to  the  earth.  If  this  were  rigorously  the  case,  it 
would  foUow  that  the  moon  revolves  about  an  axis  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  of  her  orbit  in  the  same  time  in 
which  she  completes  a  sidereal  revolution  about  the  earth, 
arid  that  the  angular  velocities  of  the  two  motions  are 
exactly  equal  It  is,  however,  proved  by  obsorvat'on,  that 
there  are  some  variations  in  tho  apparent  position  of  the 
spots  on  the  lunar  disk.  Those  which  are  situated  very 
near  the  border  of  the  disk  alternately  disappear  and 
become  visible,  making  stated  periodical  oscillations,  which 
indicate  a  sort  of  -vibratory  motion  of  the  lunar  globe 
(apparent  only),  which  is  known  by  the  appellation  of  the 
Libration. 

The  rotation  of  the  moon  is  sensibly  uniform,  while  the 
motion  of  revolution  is  variable.  The  apparent  rotation 
occasioned  by  tho  revolution  of  the  moon  round  the  earth 
is,  consequently,  not  exactly  counterbalanced  by  tho  real 
rotation,  which  remains  constantly  the  same.  Hence  the 
different  points  of  the  lunar  globe  must  appear  to  turn 
about  her  centre,  sometimes  in  one  direction,  and  sometimes 
in  the  contrary,  and  the  same  appearances  be  produced  as 
would  result  from  a  small  oscillation  of  the  moon,  in  the 
plane  of  her  orbit,  about  the  radius  vector  drawn  from  her 
centre  to  the  earth.  The  spots  near  the  eastern  or  western 
edge  of  her  disk  disappear  according  as  her  motion  in  her 
orbit  is  more  or  less  rapid  than  her  mean  motion.  This  is 
called  tho  Libration  in  Lotigitude.  Its  maximum  value 
corresponds  to  a  rotation  through  7°  45'. 

Further,  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  moon  is  not  exactly 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  her  orbit ;  hence  the  two  poles 
of  rotation,  and  those  parts  cf  her  surface  which  are  near 
these  poles,  are  alternately  visible  from  the  earth.  This  ir- 
the  Libration  in  Latitude.  Its  maximum  value  amounts  to 
6"  44'. 

Again,  the  observer  is  not  placed  at  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  but  at  its  surface.  Thus  in  the  course  of  a  day  the 
moon  appears  to  oscillate  about  her  radius  vector  because 
of  the  earth's  rotation.  This  phenomenon  constitutes  what 
is  called  the  Diurnal  Libration,  and  is  evidently  the  effect 
of  the  lunar  parallax,  and  corresponds  to  it  in  amount, 
measured  in  minutes  of  arc.  It  therefore  never  exceed 
r  1'  28"-8. 

The  libration  in  latitude  and  the  diurnal  libration  were 
discovered  by  Galileo  soon  after  the  invention  of  the  tele- 
scopa  It  was  Hevelius  who  discovered  and  first  explained 
the  libration  in  longitude.  Regarding  libration  in  gene- 
ral, it  remains  to  be  stated  that,  instead  of  one-half  of 
the  moon  remaining  invisible,  abo-at  4111  parts  out  of 
10,000  are  absolutely  and  at  all  times  vmseen.  If  diumai 
libration  be  neglected,  about  4198  parts  out  of  10,000  may 
be  regarded  as  altogether  unseen. 

The  nodes  of  the  lunar  equator  coincide  with  those  of 
the   moon's   orbit.     The    mean    inclination    of  the   Ino&r 
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equator  to  the  ecliptic  is  1°  28'  42".  Mr  Baily  makes  it 
1°  30'  n"'3.  Since  the  descending  node  of  the  equator 
coincides  with  the  ascending  node  of  the  orbit,  it  is  evident 
that  its  plane  lies  on  one  side  of  a  plane  parallel  to  the 
plane  of  the  ecliptic,  while  the  plane  of  the  orbit  lies  on 
the  other.  Thus  the  plane  of  the  equator  makes  an  angle 
of  about  r  30'  with  the  first,  and  of  6°  39'  with  the 
second,  on  the  average.  But  these  angles  are  slightly 
variable. 

The  coincidence  of  the  nodes  of  the  lunar  equator  and 
orbit  ranks  among  the  most  curious  discoveries  of  modem 
astronomy.  It  was  shown  by  Lagran^'e  to  be  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  attraction  which  the  earth  exercises  on 
the  lunar  spheroid. 

The  various  features  of  the  moon's  surface  have  been 


observed  with  great  interest  since  the  discovery  of  the  Fr-otaot 
telescope,  and  astronomers  have  been  at  much  pains  to  to  moot 
determine  their  selenographic  positions.  On  account  of 
their  number,  it  has  been  found  necessary -to  distinguish 
them  by  particular  names.  Riccioli  designated  the  most 
conspicuous  of  them  by  the  names  of  astronomers  and 
other  eminent  men.  Hevelius  gave  them  the  names 
belonging  to  countries,  islands,  seas,  and  regions  On  the 
earth,  without  reference  to  situation  or  ligure.  The 
nomenclature  of  Riccioli  is  now  universally  followed. 
Delineations  of  the  lunar  disk  have  been  given  by  Hevelius, 
in  his  Selenographia,  by  Cassini,  Russell,  Schroter,  Lohr- 
mann,  and  others.  The  subjoined  engraving  (fig.  3G)  gives 
a  pretty  accurate  view  of  the  appearance  of  the  moon  in 
her  mean  libration. 


Fio.  36. The  Moon  in  her  mean  Libration  (telescopic  or  inverlprl  view!. 


That  there  are  great  inequalities  on  the  surface  of  the 
moon  is  proved  by  looking  at  her  through  a  telescope  at  any 
other  time  than  when  she  is  full ;  for  then  there  is  no 
regular  line  bounding  the  dark  and  illuminated  parts,  but 
the  confines  of  these  parts  appear  sis  it  were  toothed  and 
cut  was  innumerable  notches  and  breaks ;  and  even  in 
the  dark  part,  near  the  borders  of  the  enlightened  surface, 
there  are  seen  some  small  spaces  illuminated  by  the  sun  s 
beams.  It  is  impossible  that  this  should  be  the  case, 
unless  these  shining  points  were  higher  than  the  rest  of  the 
surface,  so  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  may  illumine  their 
2-27 


summits  before  they  reach  their  basis.  Portions  of  con- 
siderable extent  are  also  perceived  on  the^  lunar  surface, 
which  are  never  brilliant .  like  the  other  parts,  but  remain 
constantly  obscure.  These  are  thought  by  some  to  be  old 
sea-bottoms;  they  were  formerly  supposed  to  be  seas,  but 
this  idea  has  been  abandoned.  Some  of  these  cavities 
are  upwards  of  four  English  miles  in  depth,  and  fortj'  in 
circumference  at  the  orifice.  An  insulated  mountain  is  fre- 
quently observed  to  rise  in  the  centre  of  those  enormous 
pits  or  caverns,  and  they  are  surrounded  by  high  anntUar 
ridges  the  masses  of  which  would  fill  the  enclosed  cavities. 
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Herachel  imagiBed  that  he  even  observed  yolcanoes  in 
activity ;  but  it  is  now  known  that  he  mistook  for  volcanic 
light  the  effects  of  earth-light  reflected  from  thoso  parta  of 
the  moon's  surface  which  have  the  highest  reflective  capa- 
city. It  has  been  urged  that,  as  the  brightness  of  the 
moon  is  sensibly  equal  at  all  times,  she  cannot  be  surrounded 
by  an  atmosphere  similar  to  that  of  our  earth.  Moreover,  if 
a  lunar  atmosphere  existed,  its  influence  would  be  percep- 
tible in  the  occultations  of  the  planets,  or  fixed  stars,  by  the 
moon.  The  effects  of  refraction  as  exerted  by  an  atmosphere 
resembling  the  earth's  would  cause  a  star  to  remain  visible 
for  a  considerable  time  after  it  had  rcaUy  passed  behind  ihe 
moon's  globe.  In  fact,  it  is  easily  shown  that  an  atmosphere 
like  our  earth's  would  prevent  any  star  from  being  con- 
cealed at  all  It  would  render  visible  a  star  really  placed 
directly  behind  the  moon's  centre ;  for  the  actual  refractive 
effect  required  for  this  purpose  would  correspond  to  a 
deviation  of  the  rays  of  light  by  about  1 6',  or  8'  in  entering, 
and  8'  in  passing  out  of  the  lunar  atmosphere.  Now  the 
earth's  atmosphere  produces  a  refractive  effect  of  34'  on  an 
orb  in  the  horizon,  or  more  than  four  times  as  much  as 
would  be  required  in  a  lunar  atmosphere  in  order  to  render 
visible  a  star  directly  beyond  the  moon's  centre.  In  point 
of  fact,  stars  are  occulted  by  the  moon  the  instant  they 
reach  her  edge ;  or  if  at  any  timo  there  is  apparent  delay, 
this  is  such  only  as  may  bo  fairly  attributed  to  the  effect 
of  irradiation. 

In  recent  years  the  surface  of  the  moon  has  been  studied 
with  increased  cara  ' 

Lohrmann,  a  land  surveyor  of  Dresden,  planned  the  con- 
struction of  a  lunar  chart  on  a  large  scale  in  twenty-five 
sections,  and  in  1824  the  first  four  sections  were  published. 
He  was  unable,  however,  to  complete  4.his  arduous  task, 
as  failing  sight  compelled  him  to  desist.  He  published  in 
1833  a  good  general  chart  of  the  moon,  15J^  inches  in 
diameter. 

Amongst  contributions  to  this  department  of  astronomical 
research  must  be  mentioned  the  well-executed  map  by 
Messrs  Beer  &  Midler  (see  their  work  Der  Mond).  It  is 
the  result  of  several  years',  careful  study  and  micrometrical 
measurement  of  the  surface  of  the  moon,  and  every  point 
discovered  by  the  telescope  has  been  laid  down  with  great 
precision.  In  Der  Mond  these  astronomers  give  the 
measurements  of  919  spots,  and  1095  determinations  of 
the  height  of  lunar  mountains. 

Schmidt  of  Athens  has  completed  the  most  important 
contribution  yet  made  to  selenographic  research.  Passing 
over  his  earlier  and,  in  bis  own  estimation,  unsatisfactory 
processes  of  charting,  commenced  in  1839,  we  may  note 
that,  according  to  his  present  plan,  the  complete  chart  has 
a  iLimeter  of  6  feet.  It  is  constructed,  however,  in  25 
sections  (after  Lohrmann's  plan.),  and  these  are  now  com- 
pleted. But  the  work  still  awaits  publication,  as  the 
expenses  of  engrsving  must  be  very  great,  and  are  beyond 
Schmidt's  means. 

Photography  has  beeu  applied  successfully  to  the  work 
of  picturing  onr  satellite,  though  it  wiU  probably  be  long 
before  photographic  charts  can  be  produced  comparable 
with  the  work  of  Schmidt,  or  even  of  Beer  and  Madler,  so 
far  as  details  are  concerned. 

The  moon  was  first  photographed  by  Dr  J.  W.  Draper 
of  New  York,  in  1840.  Bond  photographed  the  moon 
successfully  Ln  1850,  using  the  telescope  of  the  Cambridge 
,(U.S.)  Observatory.  Between  the  years  1850  and  1857, 
the  moon  was  photographed  by  Secciu  in  Rome,  Bertch  and 
Amauld  in  France,  Ph^ps,  Crookes,  Hartnup,  De  la  Rue, 
Fry,  Hugging,  Dancer,  Baxendell,  and  others  in  England. 
Later,  De  la  Rue  produced  lunar  photographs  of  remark- 
able accuracy  and  beauty.  But  the  very  best  pictures  of  the 
Ittoon  yet  obtained  are  by  Rutherfurd  of  New  York,  using 


a  refractor  of  11^  inches  aperture,  and  13  feet  focal  length, 
corrected  for  the  chemical  rays. 

A  series  of  interesting  researches  has  been  made  into  tha 
light-reflecting  capacity,  or,  in  point  of  fact,  the  uhitenest 
of  our  satellite,  by  Ziillner  of  Leipsic.  Bouguer  had 
assigned  to  the  moon  a  brightness  equal  to  goo'ooo*'^  P^^^ 
of  tho  sun's.  Wollaston  made  the  proportion  much  smaller, 
determining  it  at  g  o  A  t  b^  ovly.  Zollner  employed  two 
different  methods  of  research.  In  one  ho  determined  the 
moon's  illumination  by  tests  of  her  surface  brightness ;  in 
the  other  he  obtained  point-like  images  of  the  sun  and  moon 
for  comparison  with  corresponding  images  of  candle-flames. 
The  results,  lying  between  those  obtained  by  Bouguer  and 
Wollaston,  are  also  in  close  -.greement  inter  se.  According 
to  the  former  method,  the  light  of  the  full  moon  is  ,  m'ooo^^ 
part  of  tho  sun's  light ;  according  to  tho  other,  tho  propor- 
tion is  as  due  to  619,000. 

But  the  most  interesting  results  obtained  by  Zollner  are 
those  relating  to  the  varying  brightness  of  the  moon  at  her 
different  phases.  He  found  that  the  defect  of  light  when 
the  moon  is  not  full  is  much  greater  than  it  would  be  if 
the  moon  were  a  smooth  but  unpolished  globe.  From  the 
agreement  between  the  observed  results  and  an  empiric 
formula,  intended  to  correspond  for  phases  within  70°  of 
the  full  moon  with  the  case  of  an  orb  grooved  meridionally 
so  that  the  slopes  of  the  grooves'  sides  are  inclined  52°  to 
the  surface,  Zollner  infers  that  the  average  slope  of  thb 
lunar  elevations  amounts  to  about  52°.  The  following  tabla 
indicates  the  degree  of  approximation  : — 
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Chaptes.  XI. — Eclipses  of  the  Sun  and  Moon. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  term  eclipse  extends  to  all  casiBS  la 
■which  one  celestial  body  is  wholly  or  partially  obscured  by 
another,  either  by  direct  intervention  or  by  the  interception 
of  light  illuminating  the  former,  so  that  the  term  includes 
transits  of  inferior  planets,  the  concealment  of  stars  by  the 
moon  or  by  a  planet,  or  the  concealment  of  a  satellite  by 
its  primary.  But  the  term  eclipse  is  for  convenience  limited 
to  the  three  following  orders  of  phenomena  : — (I.)  The  total 
or  partial  concealment  of  tho  sun  by  the  moon,  called  a 
tolar  eclipse.  (2.)  The  obscuration  of  the  moon  by  the 
shadow  of  the  earth,  called  a  lunar  eclipse.  (3.)  The  con- 
cealment of  a  sateUito  of  a  planet  by  the  shadow  of  the 
primary,  called  eclipses  of  satellites,  and  distinguished 
from  occultations  in  which  the  disk  of  the  primary  hides 
the  satellite  from  view. 
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Solar  and  lunar  eclipses  can  be  considered  together,  so 
far  as  the  general  law  of  their  sequence  is  concerned.  From 
what  has  been  already  shown,  it  follows  that,  if  the  motions 
of  the  sun  and  moon  could  be  watched  continuously  from 
the  centre  of  the  earth,  the  moon  would  be  seen  to  pass 
round  the  star-sphere  once  in  each  sidereal  month  on  a 
path  inclined  about  5"  8'  to  the  ecliptic,  while  the  stin 
would  complete  the  circuit  of  the  ecliptic  once  in  a 
sidereal  year;  and  the  moon  would  pass  the  sun's  place  once ' 
in  each  synodical  month.  The  place  of  conjunction  of  the 
sun  and  moon  would  clearly  pass  round  the  star-sphere, 
advancingly,  making  the  complete  circuit  of  the  heavens 
once  in  each  year  on  the  average;  and  the  same  would 
happen  with  the  place  of  conjunction  of  the  moon  and  the 
point  directly  opposite  the  sun.  Moreover,  as  the  moon 
at  these  conjunctions  would,  of  course,  be  on  her  own 
apparent  orbit,  and  that  orbit  is  inclined  to  the  sun's,  it  is 
clear  that,  supposing  the  moon's  orbit  fixed,  the  conjunc- 
tions of  sun  and  moon  during  one-half  of  the  year  would 
occur  with  the  moon  -in  the  northern  half  of  her  apparent 
orbit,  and  those  in  the  other  half  would  occtir  with  the 
moon  in  the  southern  half  of  her  orbit.  The  same  would 
be  true  of  the  conjunctions  of  the  moon  with  the  point 
opposite  the  sun,  only,  of  course,  the  halves  of  the  lunar 
orbit  would  be  interchanged.  At  or  near  the  time  when 
the  place  of  either  conjunction  was  crossing  from  the 
northern  to  the  southern  side  of  the  moon's  orbit,  or  vice 
versa,  the  conjunction  would  occur  with  the  moon  so  near 
to  the  ecliptic,  that  if  the  conjunction  was  one  of  sun  and 
moon,  she  would  hide  the  sun's  disk  wholly  or  partially, 
while,  if  the  conjunction  was  one  of  the  moon  with  that 
point  opposite  the  sun  towards  which  the  earth's  shadow 
is  thrown,  she  would  enter  that  shadow  whoUy  or  partially. 
In  other  words,  at  two  seasons  separated  by  six  months 
there  would  be  eclipses  of  the  sun  or  moon,  or  both,  whereas 
during  the  intervening  months  no  eclipses  would  occur. 

The  number  of  eclipses  which  could  occur  in  either 
eclipse-season  would  depend  on  the  rate  at  which  the  points 
of  successive  conjunction  approached  and  left  the  ecliptic,  on 
the  proximity  necessary  for  the  occurrence  of  an  eclipse  of 
either  sort,  and  also  on  the  manner  in  which  the  lunar  node 
happened  to  be  passed.  For  example,  suppose  that  a  con- 
junction of  the  sun  and  moon  occurred  when  the  moon 
was  exactly  at  a  node,  so  that  a  central  eclipse  of  the  sun 
occurred ;  then,  half  a  synodical  month  before  and  half  a 
synodical  month  after  that  conjunction,  there  would  be  a 
conjimction  of  the  moon  with  the  point  opposite  the  sun, 
and  the  moon  being  only  half  a  month's  journey  from  her 


node,  would  be  at  a  point  of  her  orbit  not  far  from  the 
ecliptic.  But  the  extent  of  the  earth's  shadow  is  such, 
that  the  moon  would  only  be  partially  in  the  penumbra, 
and  penumbral  lifnar  eclipses  are  not  considered  by 
astronomers.  There  would  therefore  be  only  one  eclipse  in 
such  an  eclipse-season,  viz.,  a  central  solar  eclipse.  Next, 
suppose  that  when  the  moon  was  at  her  node,  she  was 
exactly  opposite  the  sun,  then  there  would'  be  a  total 
lunar  eclipse.  Half  a  lunation  later  and  earlier  she  would 
be  in  conjunction  with  the  sun,  and  she  would  be  at  a 
point  of  her  orbit  not  far  from  the  ecliptic.  In  this  case, 
although  during  half  a  month  from  nodal  passage  the, 
moon  supposed  to  be  viewed  from  the  earth's  centre  gets 
to  a  distance  from  the  ecliptic  exceeding  the  sum  of  hei 
own  and  the  sun's  semidiameters,  and  therefore  to  viewed 
would  pass  clear  of  the  sun,  yet  for  the  earth,  regarded  as 
a  whole,  she  would  not  pass  quite  clear  of  the  sun.  In 
other  words,  for  those  parts  of  the  earth  where  the  effect  of 
parallax  would  shift  the  moon  most  towards  the  sun, 
there  would  be  a  slight  partial  solar  eclipse  at  the  conjunc- 
tion following  or  preceding  the  total  lunar  eclipse.  In 
this  case,  then,  there  would  be  three  eclipses,  one  lunar  and 
total,  the  other  two  solar  and  partiaL  'These  results  would 
bo  approximated  to  if  the  conjunction  of  sun  and  moon  in 
the  first  case,  or  of  moon  and  sun-shadow  in  the  second 
case,  occurred  with  the  moon  very  near  a  node.  But 
otherwise  there  would  be  an  eclipse  either  solar  or  lunar  a 
few  days  before  her  nodal  passage,  and  another  either 
lunar  or  solar  a  few  days  after  her  nodal  passage,  and  no 
other  eclipse  of  either  sort  in  that  eclipse-season. 

All  this  corresponds  to  the  actual  conditions  except  m 
one  respect.  The  lunar  nodes  retrograde,  so  as  to  meet  the 
advancing  conjunction-points  of  either  kind  ;  and  thus, 
instead  of  a  year  being  occupied  in  the  complete  circuit  of 
the  conjunctions,  the  actual  interval  has  for  its  mean  value 
the  mean  interval  between  the  successive  conjunctions  of 
the  sun  with  the  rising  node  of  the  moon's  orbit,  or  346 '607 
days.  Accordingly,  the  average  interval  between  successive 
eclipse-seasons  is  173 '3  days  instead  of  half  a  sidereal 
year. 

Eclipses  of  both  sorts  are  illustrated  in  fig.  37.  Here  E 
is  the  earth,  and  the  moon  is  shown  in  two  places — at  M, 
directly  between  the  earth  and  sun,  and  at  the  point 
opposite  M,  in  the  heart  of  the  earth's  shadow-cone.  The 
true  geometrical  shadows  of  the  earth  and  moon  are  shown 
black,  the  true  geometrical  penumbrae  are  shaded  (of  course 
the  vertical  dimensions  in  the  figure  have  been  enormously 
exaggerated).  _  The  distance  EC  is  variable,  being  as  great 
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Fig.  37. 


as  870,300  miles  when  the  earth  is  in  aphelion,  and  as 
small  as  843,300  miles  when  the  earth  is  in  perihelion. 


ng.  39. 
The  earth's  shadow  thus  extends  about  3J  times  as  far  from 


the  earth  as  the  moon's  orbit.  In  figs.  38  and  39  the 
extremity  of  the  moon's  shadow  is  shown  on  a  larger  scale, 
in  one  case  falling  short  of  the  earth,  in 
the  other  extending  beyond  the  earth. 
For  the  moon's  conical  shadow  has  a 
length  which  varies  in  the  same  propor- 
tion as  the  earth's  shadow,  that  is,  as 
8703  to  8433  ;  and  the  absolute  length 
thus  varies  from  229,780  miles  (fig.  38) 
to  237,140  miles  (fig.  39).  Since  the 
moon's  greatest  mean  and  least  distances 
are  respectively  252,984  miles,  238,818 
miles,  and  221.593  miles,  it  follows 
that  for  solar  eclipses  we  have — 
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\  Point  C  is  23,204  miles  from 

5  ""»?»««» i      earth  ifig.  38). 

Point  C  is  9038  milca  from 

earth  (6g.  38). 
Point  C  is  8187  miles  beyond 
earth  (fig.  39). 

Point  C  is  15,844  miles  from 
earth  (fig.  38). 

Point  C  is  1678  miles  from 
earth  (fig.  38). 

Point  C  is  15,647  miles  be- 
yond earth  (fig.  39). 


at  mean  distance  i 


m  perigee . 


])  in  apogee 

at  mean  distance 


in  perigee. 


These  numbers  correspond  to  the  fact  that  the  limita 
'between  which  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  sun  varies  are 
32'  SG'i  and  31'  31"-8,  while  the  lunar  disk  varies  in 
diameter  from  33'  3l"\  to  29'  2r-9,  bo  that  in  a  central 
solar  eclipse,  where  the  sun  is  in  perigee  and  the  moon 
in  apogee,  the  sun's  disk  extends  beyond  the  moon's  by 

i  (32'  36'-4-29'  9A"-9),  or  by  1'  37''-2 ; 

while  the  sun  is  in  apogee  and  the  moon  in  perigee,  the 
moon's  disk  extends  beyond  the  sun's  by 

\  (33'  3r-l-31'31"-8)orby  59"-6. 

In  the  former  case,  or  any  case  in  which  the  sun's  disk 
exceeds  the  moon's  so  that  in  central  eclipse  a  ring  of  sun- 
light is  seen,  the  eclipse  is  called  an  annular  solar  eclipse  ; 
whUe,  if  the  moon's  disk  exceeds  the  sun's,  and  the  whole 
of  the  sun  is  thus  eclipsed,  when  the  centres  of  the  disks 
coincide,  the  eclipse  is  called  a  toial  solar  eclipse.  When 
only  a  part  of  the  sun  is  hidden,  and  no  annulus  is  formed, 
the  eclipse  is  called  a  partial  solar  eclipse.  It  is  clear 
that  an  eclipse  which  is  total  or  annular  for  certain  parts 
of  the  earth  will  be  partial  elsewhere  ;  and  in  cases  (which 
occur  very  seldom,  however)  where  the  point  C  falls  between 
E  and  a,  fig.  38,  the  eclipse  will  ba  total  along  a  certain 
par'^  of  the  central  track,  and  annular  along  the  rest  of 
that  track.  In  a  total  eclipse  the  greatest  possible  breadth 
of  the  total  shadow  nu  (fig.  39)  is  about  173  miles.  This 
is  the  minor  axis  of  the  shadow-ellipse. 

The  following  table,  combined  with  the  fact  that  the 
moon's  greatest  apparent  diameter  is  33'  31"'8,  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  illustrate  the  general  conditions  of  lunar  eclipses 
and  the  limits  foi  totality: — 

Apparent  dJameterj 
o(  earth's  Bhadow- 


Sun  in  perigee. 


Sun  at  mean  distance, 


Snn  in  apogee, 


( in  apogee 1  15  24-30 

at  mean  distance 1  23  231 

in  perigee    1  80  40-31 

in  apogee I  15  66'86 

at  mean  distance 1  23  34-87 

in  perigee 1  31  12-87 

I  in  apogee  1  16  28-29 

at  mean  distance  ....  1  24  630 

in  perigee 1  31  44-30 

It  may  be  added  that  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  can  only 
occur  when  the  moon  at  the  time  of  mean  conjunction  with 
the  sun  is  within  1 9|°  of  her  node,  and  will  certainly  occur 
'f  she  is  within  13^^'.  A  lunar  eclipse  can  only  happen 
.vhen  she  is  within  1 3 J'  of  her  node,  at  the  time  of  mean 
jpposition  to  the  sun,  and  will  certainly  occur  if  she  is 
within  7°;  but  the  Limits  are  somewhat  wider  than  those 
lor  solar  eclipses,  if  pennmbral  lunar  eclipses  be  counted. 
It  is  convenient  to  notice  that  in  every  period  of  21,600 
lunations  there  are,  on  the  average,  4072  solar  eclipses  and 
2614  lunar  eclipses,  besides  1617  penumbral  lunar  eclipses — 
that  is,  4231  lunar  eclipses  including  penumbral  ones. 

Noting  that  eclipse-seasons  last  on  the  average  about 
33  days,  and  that  three  eclipse-seasons  each  having  three 
eclipses  cannot  occur  in  succession,  it  is  easy  to  determine 
the  greatest  and  least  number  of  eclipses  which  may  occur 
in  any  single  year.  The  average  interval  between  succes- 
sive eclipse-seasons  is  173 "3  days.     Two  such   intervals 


amount  together  to  3466  days,  or  fall  short  of  a  year  by 
about  19  days.  Hence  there  cannot  be  three  eclipso-seasons 
in  a  year ;  for  each  eclipse-season  lasts  on  the  average  33 
days.  Suppose  an  eclipse-season  to  begin  with  the  begin- 
ning of  a  year  of  366  days.  The  middle  of  the  season 
occurs  at  about  midday  on  January  17;  the  middle  of  the 
next  eclipse-season  1733  days  later,  or  on  the  evening  of 
July  8  ;  and  the  middle  of  the  third  occurs  yet  173-3  dkys 
later,  or  on  December  29,  early  in  the  forenoon  ;  so  that 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  remaining  half  belongs  to  the  fol- 
lowing year.  This  is  clearly  a  favourable  case  for  the  oc- 
currence of  as  many  eclipses  as  possible  during  the  year. 
If  all  three  seasons  could  be  of  the  class  containing  three 
eclipses,  there  would  be  eight  eclipses  in  the  year,  because 
the  second  eclipse  of  the  third  seaaon  would  occur  in  the 
middle  of  that  season.  This,  however,  can  never  happen. 
But  there  may  be  two  seasons,  each  containing  three 
eclipses,  followed  by  a  season  containing  two  eclipses,  only 
one  of  which  can  occur  in  the  portion  of  the  eclipse-season 
falling  within  the  same  year.  In  this  case  there  would  be 
seven  eclipses  in  the  year.  So  also  there  would  be  seven 
if  in  the  first  season  there  were  three,  in  the  second  two, 
and  in  the  third  three,  for  then  the  portion  of  the  third 
falling  within  the  year,  being  rather  more  than  one-half, 
woiild  comprise  two  eclipses.  So  also  if  the  three  succes- 
sive seasons  comprise  severally  two,  three,  and  three  eclipses. 
The  same  would  clearly  happen  if  the  year  closed  with  the 
close  of  an  eclipse-season. 

There  may  then  be  as  many  as  seven  eclipses  in  a  year, 
in  which  case  at  least  four  eclipses  will  be  solar,  and  at 
least  three  of  these  partial,  while  of  the  lunar  eclinses  two 
at  least  will  be  total 

As  regards  the  least  possible  number  of  eclipses,  it  is  ob- 
vious that,  as  there  must  be  two  eclipse-seasons  in  the  year, 
and  at  least  one  eclipse  in  each,  we  cannot  have  less  than 
two  eclipses  in  the  course  of  a  year.  When  there  are  only 
two,  each  eclipse  is  solar  and  central. 

As  regards  intermediate  cases,  we  need  make  no  special 
inquiry.  Many  combinations  are  possible.  The  most  com- 
mon case  is  that  in  which  there  are  four  eclipses — two  solar 
and  two  lunar.  Further,  it  may  be  noticed  that,  whatever 
the  number  of  eclipses,  from  two  to  seven  inclusive,  there 
must  always  be  two  solar  eclipses  at  least  in  each  year. 

Chapteh  XIl.—The  Planet  Mars. 

After  A'euus,  Mars  is  the  planet  whose  orbit  is  nearest  l^"* 
to  the  earth.  His  diameter  is  about  4400  mUes,  and  his 
volume  about  one-sixth  of  the  earth's;  his  mass,  howevei-, 
is  little  more  than  one-ninth  of  hers,  his  density  being 
estimated  at  only  -^ths  of  the  earth's.  His  mean  distance 
from  the  sun  is  about  139  millions  of  miles  ;  but  the  eccen- 
tricity of  his  orbit  amounting  to  0093262,  his  greatest 
and  least  distances  differ  considerably  from  this  mean 
value,  amounting  to  152,304,000  and  126,318,000  milee 
respectively.  It  follows  that  his  distance  from  the  earth 
when  in  opposition  varies  largely — in  opposition  near  his 
perihelion  his  distance  is  about  33,800,000  miles,  whereas, 
when  he  is  near  aphelion,  his  opposition-distance  amounts 
to  61,800,000  nules.  As  he  is  also  mere  brightly  illumin- 
ated by  the  sun  when  in  perihelion,  it  follows  that  he 
appears  much  brighter  when  in  opposition  at  that  part  of 
his  orbit.  In  fact,  the  brightness  of  Mars  at  opposition 
near  perihelion  bears  to  his  brightness  at  opposition  near 
aphelion,  the  ratio 

(61,800,000)2  X  (152,304,000)'  :  (33,800,000) 
X  (126,318,000)2,  or  about  34  :  7. 

In  other  words,  the  planet  is  nearly  five  times  as  bright  at 
one  of  the  favourable  oppositions  as  at  one  of  the  unfavour- 
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able.  The  planet's  Synodical  period  being  779 '936  days,  or 
two  years  and  about  49J  days,  it  follows  that  the  place  of 
opposition  performs  a  complete  circuit  of  the  ecliptic  in  an 
average  period  of  rather  more  than  7  times  the  synodical 
period  (for  7  x  49  J  days  =  346  J  days,  so  that  the  change  in 
the  place  of  opposition  nearly  corresponds  to  the  earth's 
yearly  motion).  The  correspondence  is  nearer  if  two 
circuits  of  the  ecliptic  be  taken  ;  for  15  synodical  revo- 
lutions are  equal  to  11,699'040  days,  and  32  sidereal 
years  are  equal  to  11,688'2048  days,  or  not  quite  11  days 
less.  But  a  much  nearer  agreement  still  is  effected  in  79 
years,  which  differ  by  little  more  than  two  days  from  42 
sidereal  revolutions  of  Mars.  So  that  if  at  any  time  Mars 
in  opposition  has  been  very  favourably  placed  for  observa- 
tion, the  same  condition  of  things,  or  very  nearly  so,  will 
be  brought  about  after  79  years.  For  instance, 
in  the  opposition  of  1719,  Mars  was  within  2^° 
of  perihelion,  and  shone  so  brightly  as  to  be  mis- 
taken for  a  new  star.  He  was  similarly  situated 
at  the  opposition  of  1798,  and  will  again  be  so 
situated  when  in  opposition  in  1877. 

It  is  said  that  Fontana  first  noted  the  spots  of. 
Mars,  and  suspected  the  planet's  rotation.  But 
Fontana's  credit  is  shaken  by  his  alleged  difl- 
covery  of  seven  Jovian  satellites.  Cassini  ob- 
served the  spots  at  Bologna  in  1666,  and  having 
continued  lus  observations  for  a  month,  deter- 
mined the  planet's  rotation-period  as  24  h.  40  m. 
Observers  at  Rome,  mistaking  two  opposite  faces 
of  the  planet  for  the  same  face,  deduced  the  period 
13  h.  Cassini  in  1670  again  observed  the  planet, 
obtaining  the  same  rotation-period  as  before. 
Maraldi  in  1704  noted  changes  in  the  shape  of 
t-ie  spots;  but  from  some  which  underwent  little 
change,  he  deduced  the  rotation-period  24  h.  39  m. 
In  171 9,  when  (as  already  mentioned)  Mars  was 
jxceedingly  well  placed  for  observation,  Maraldi 
again  carefully  observed  the  planet,  deducing  from 
the  observations  of  37  days  a  rotation-period 
identical  with  Cassini 's. 

Besides  the  dark  spots,  which  have  a  somewhat  greenish 
colour,  the  rest  of  the  disk  being  mostly  ruddy,  astronomers 
had  noticed  a  portion  of  the  disk  around  the  south  pole 
which  was  brightly  white.  Maraldi  states  that  this  spot  had 
been  observed  for  60  years  before  his  later  observations 
were  made.  One  part  seemed  fainter  than  the  rest,  and 
this  portion  was  subject  to  considerable  changes,  occasionally 
disappearing,  while  the  brighter  part  was  constantly  seen. 

Sir  W.  Herschel  examined  a  similar  bright  region  around 
the  north  pole,  which  had  not  before  his  time  been  well 
seen,  because  the  northern  regions  of  the  planet  are  only 
bowed  towards  us  when  the  planet  is  traversing  the  parts  of 
its  orbit  near  aphelion.  Herschel's  powerftil  telescopes, 
however,  enabled  him  to  examine  the  planet  during  opposi- 
tions occurring  in  any  part  of  the  ecliptic.  The  magnifying 
powers  he  used  were  sometimes  as  high  as  932,  and  with 
this  the  south  polar  spot  was  found  to  be  41"  in  diameter. 
From  these  observations  Herschel  concluded  that  the 
diurnal  rotation  of  Mars  is  accomplished  in  24  L  39  m. 
21  §  s.,  that  Us  equator  is  inclined  to  his  orbit  at  an  angle 
of  28°  42',  and  his  axis  of  rotation  to  the  axis  of  the  eclip- 
tic at  an  angle  of  30°  18'. 

The  bright  appearance  so  remarkable  about  the  poles  of 
Mars  was  ascribed  by  Herschel  to  the  reflection  of  light 
from  mountains  of  ice  and  snow  accumulated  in  those 
regions. 

"The  analog;  between  Mars  and  tbe  earth,"  he  says,  "is  par- 
taps  by  far  tbe  greatest  in  the  whole  solar  system.  Their  diomal 
motion  is  nearly  the  same,  the  obliquity  of  their  respectivs  ecliptics 
not  Tcrr  uiderent ;  of  all  the  superior  planets,  the  distance  of  Mars 


from  the  sun  is  by  far  the  nearest  alike  to  that  oi  tbe  earth  ;  no.~ 
will  the  length  of  the  Martial  year  appear  very  different  from  what 
we  enjoy,  when  compared  to  the  surprising  duration  of  tbe  years  of 
Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  the  Georgium  Sidus.  If  we  then  find  that  the 
globe  we  inhabit  has  its  polar  regions  frozen  and  covered  with  moun^ 
tains  of  ice  and  snow,  that  only  partly  melt  when  alternately  ex- 
posed to  the  sun,  I  may  well  be  permitted  to  surmise  that  the 
same  causes  may  probably  have  the  same  effect  on  the  globe  of 
Mars  ;  that  the  bright  polar  spots  are  owiug  to  the  vivid  reflection 
of  light  from  frozen  regions  ;  and  that  the  reduction  of  those  spots 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  their  being  exposed  to  the  sun." 

According  to  Herschel,  the  ratio  of  his  equatorial  and 
polar  axes  is  103  to  98.  Schroter  estimates  the  same 
ratio  to  be  that-  i^i  81  to  80,  but  later  observers  have  found 
no  perceptible  compression 

Observations  of  Mars  in  recent  times  have  added  largely 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  planet. 


Fio.  40. — Chart  of  Mars  on  Mercator's  Projection. 

From  drawings  by  Beer  and  Madler  (1830-1857),  Dawes 
(1856-1866),  De  la  Eue,  Secchi,  and  others,  Proctor  has 
constructed  the  above  chart  of  the  planet  (fig.  40). 


Fia.  41.— Mars,  May  23,  1875, 
9  G.  M.  T. 


Fio.  -42.— Mars,  May  22,  1873^ 
11.30  G.  M.  T. 


Fia.  43.— Mara,  May  19,  187J, 
12.30  0.  M.  T. 


Fio.  44.— Mars,  Mav  13,  1873, 
12.30  G.  M."T. 


But  the  latest  drawings,  taken  during  the  opposition  of 
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[theorhticai. — 


1873,  wliile  showing  oiceUent  agreement  with  the  chart 
%i  respects  the  southern  parts  of  Mars,  present  some  features 
ia  the  northern  hemisphere  (more  favourably  seen  in  1871 
and  1873  than  for  many  previous  years)  which  are  want- 
ing ia  the  aboire  chart.  This  will  be  manifest  from  the 
▼iewa  here  given  (figs.  41,  42,  43,  and  44),  obtained  by 
Mr  Knobel,  F.R.iV.S.,  with  an  8-inch  reflector  of  the 
Browning-'With  construction. 

The  shape  of  the  planet  has  been  repeatedly  measured, 
but  the  results  are  not  accordant.  A  set  of  measures  made 
at  Greenwich  with  a  double-image  micrometer  in  1845  gave 
j^j  for  the  ellipticity,  and  another  set  in  1852  gave  ^. 
Arago  contends  for  an  ellipticity  of  ^\y,  the  result  of  the 
Paris  measures.  But  some  observers  can  detect  no  differ- 
ence between  the  polar  and  equatorial  diameters  ;  some 
even  find  the  polar  diameter  longer  than  the  equatorial 
Adhvc  rubjudice  titett. 

The  planet's  rotation  has  been  determined  more  accurately 
than  was  possible  in  Herschel's  tima  Beer  and  Madler, 
from  their  observations  in  1 630-1 837,  deduced  the  rotation- 
period  24  h.  37  m.  23-8  s.,  and  showed  how  Herschel  had 
omitted  to  coxmt  one  complete  rotation  when  he  deduced 
the  period  above  mentioned.  Kaiser  of  Leyden,  by  com- 
paring his  own  observations  in  1862  with  those  of  Beer 
and  Madler,  Sir  W.  Herschel,  and  finally  (carrying  back 
the  research)  with  an  observation  made  by  Huyghens  in 
1672,  deduced  the  period  24  h.  37  m.  22-62  s. 

Proctor,  by  a  similar  process,  extending  from  observa- 
tions made  in  1869  backwards  to  an  observation  by 
Hooke  in  1666  (N.S.),  deduced  the  period  24  h.  37  m. 
22735  a.  Kaiser  contended  for  the  accuracy  of  his  result, 
asserting  that  Hooke's  pictures  were  less  trustworthy 
than  Huyghens's.  But  recently,  in  1873,  Proctor  has 
detected  three  errors  in  Kaiser's  computation,  who  has 
reckoned  the  years  1 700  and  1 800  as  leap  years  instead 
of  common  years,  and  made  a  further  error  of  a  day  in 
correcting  Hooke's  date  from  old  style  into' new.  When 
account  is  taken  of  these  corrections,  Hooke's  observations 
and  Huyghens's  are  easily  reconciled.  Due  weight  being 
given  to  each,  the  period  24  h.  37m.  2272  s.  results,  a  value 
probably  lying  within  001  s.  of  the  true  sidereal  rotation- 
period  of  the  planet. 

It  remains  only  to  be  added,  that  the  spectroscopic 
observations  of  Mr  Huggins  show  that  the  vapour  of  water 
IS  present  in  the  atmosphere  of  Mars,  a  discovery  of  great 
interest  and  importance.  A  volume,  however,  instead  of 
the  limited  space  which  is  here  available,  would  be  required 
to  discuss  fully  all  that  has  been  discovered  respecting  the 
planet  ^lars. 

CHXPtER  XUL—lMerouU,  or  ifinor  Planets, 
^  On  the  first  day  of  tae  present  centaiy  a  new  pkuct  vas 
diBOOfered,  which,  although  in  one  sense  seeming  to  fifl  np  a 
pp  ia  tiie  solar  system,  was  yet  unlike  any  hitlierto  known 
member  of  the  planetary  family.  Kepler  and  Titius, 
followed  in  later  times  by  Bode,  had  adopted  the  view 
that  A  planet  was  wanting  to  complete  the  symmertry  of 
thaaolar  system,  as  indicated  by  a  certain  law  of  progre»- 
■OB  in  the  planetary  distances.  This  law  is  presented  in 
tke  following  table,  which  includes  Uranus  (known  to  Bode, 
but  not  to  his  predecessors  in  the  recognition  of  this  law) : — 


UoTOiiy. 

Vemn. ' 

Earth. 

Mkb. 

NOadng 
nnet 

Jijdler. 

Suoni. 

UraDua. 

4 

S 

4 

6 

4 

12 

4 
t4 

4 
4« 

4 

96 

4 

1»2 

<      1      ?           10 

16 

28 

S2 

100         1.% 

8» 

7-2 

10 

15 

... 

62 

95 

192 

Here  the  series  7,  10,  16,  <tc.,  is  obtained  by  adding  to 
4  successively  the  numbers  3,  6,  12,  24,  ia,  forming  a 
geometrical  series ;  and  the  distances  of  Venus,  the  earth. 
Mars,  Jupiter,  Ax.,  which  are  indicated  in  the  lowest  row, 
are  found  to  correspond  with  the  members  thus  obtained 
very  closely  indeed.  Mercury  is  included  in  the  abort 
table,  though  the  proper  number  to  add  to  the  constant 
4  would  be  IJ,  not  zero,  and  thus  the  distance  of  Mercury 
is  really  less  than  ^tlis  of  the  proper  distance  according 
to  the  law  of  progression.  And  in  passing  it  may  be 
noticed  that  the  distance  of  Neptune  on  the  outside  of  th« 
system  differs  as  markedly  from  that  indicated  by  th» 
above  law  as  the  distance  of  the  innermost  known  planet; 
for  the  law  gives  the  distance  of  the  next  planet  beyond 
Uranus  as  388  on  the  scale  above  used,  whereas  the  real 
distance  of  Neptune  is  300  on  that  scale.  However, 
towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  when  Uranus  had 
but  lately  been  discovered  and  found  to  obey  the  law  of 
distances,  it  was  natural  that  the  attention  of  astronomers 
should  be  directed  to  the  strange  gap  in  the  series  between 
Mars  and  Jupiter.  So  great  was  the  confidence  with 
which  many  now  regarded  the  law,  that  the  theory  yszs 
advanced  that  a  planet  invisible  to  the  naked  eye  was 
travelling  within  the  seemingly  vacant  space  j  and  through 
the  exertions  of  Baron  de  Zach,  an  association  of  24  astro- 
nomers was  formed  to  search  the  zodiac  for  the  unseen 
planet.  Yet  the  discovery  was  not  made  by  any  member 
of  this  society.  Wollaston  had  laid  down  a  star  in  his 
catalogue  where  no  star  could  be  seen.  Piazzi  carefully 
examined  the  neighbourhood,  to  determine  whether  some 
star  really  existing  there  had  been  misplaced  by  Wollaston. 
On  January  1,  1801,  he  noted  a  small  star  in  Taurus, 
which  on  January  3  had  changed  its  place.  He  wrote  to 
Oriani  and  Bode;  but  the  planet,  which  was  at  its  station* 
ary  point,  following  opposition,  on  January  12,  had  become 
invisible  owing  to  its  approach  to  the  sun,  before  the  letter 
reached  them,  and  Piazzi  himself  fell  iU  soon  after.  But 
Gauss  the  eminent  mathematician  undertook  to  compute 
the  new  planet's  orbit  and  motions  from  the  observations 
made  by  Piazzi,  and  at  length,  after  long  searching,  De 
Zach  rediscovered  the  planet  on  December  3,  1801,  Olbers 
independently  discovering  it  on  the  foUowing  evening. 
The  planet  was  found  to  correspond  well  with  the  -theory 
which  had  suggested  the  search  for  it,  since  its  distance  is 
2'767  where  the  earth's  distance  is  represented  by  unity,  or 
27"67  on  the  scale  used  in  the  above  table.  Piazzi  gave  to 
the  new  planet  the  name  Ceres.  Besides  differing  from 
the  other  known  planets  in  being  so  small  as  apparently 
to  belong  to  a  diflerent  order,  Ceres  was  found  to  have  an 
inclination  (of  more  than  10J°)  exceeding  largely  even  that, 
of  Mercury.  But  these  anomalous  relations  were  soon 
found  to  be  but  the  first  indications  of  a  discovery  alto- 
gether more  remarkable. 

During  his  long  and  arduous  search  for  Ceres,  Dr  Olbers  i>»uj^ 
of  Bremen  had  had  occaiiion  to  examine  with  peculiar 
care  the  stars  near  her  path.  On  March  28,  1802, 
he  observed  a  star  near  Bode's  stars  20  and  191  Virginis, 
where  he  felt  sure  that  no  star  had  existed  during  his 
former  observations.  After  two  hours  it  had  moved 
very  much  aa  Ceres  had  done  when  ho  had  first  seen 
her  almost  in  the  same  spot.  Subsequent  observations 
showed  that  this  was  a  small  planet  (to  which  the 
name  Pallas  was  given)  travelling  in  an  orbit  having  a 
mean  distance  of  about  2770  (earth's  as  1),  slightly 
exceeding,  therefore,  that  of  Ceres,  but  »vith  an  eccentricity 
of  -248,  considerably  exceeding  that  of  any  known  planet, 
and  an  inclination  of  34°  39',  exceeding  the  sum  of  the 
inclinations  of  all  the  other  planets  together.  The  effect 
of  this  great  inclination  on  the  geocentric  position  of  the 
planet  is  even  more  remarkable  than  the  heliocentric  range 
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of  more  than  69°  in  latitude.  For  when  Palk«  is  at  ner 
greatest  heliocentric  latitude,  and  near  opposition,  her 
geocentric  latitude  exceeds  42'.  This  is  very  different  from 
Venua's  range  of  less  than  9°  in  geocentric  latitude,  which 
had  been  regarded  as  the  maximum,  and  Lad  led  astrono- 
mera  to  assign  to  the  zodiac  a  breadth  of  18\  A  zodiac  to 
include  the  asteroids  should  be  90'  in  breadth,  and  would 
cOTsr  ^ths  of  the  whole  heavens. 

Even  more  remarkable,  however,  was  the  discovery  of 
tvo  planets  having  nearly  the  same  mean  distance  from 
the  sun.  The  supposition  that  yet  others  might  be  found 
was  naturally  suggested ;  indeed,  Olbers  was  led  to  con- 
jecture that  Ceres  and  Pallas  are  but  fragments  of  a  larger 
planet  formerly  circulating  at  the  same  distance,  and 
shattered  by  some  tremendous  internal  convulsion  ;  and  he 
propowd  that  search  should  be  made  where  the  paths  of 
these  planets  nearly  intersect  For  if  his  theory  were  true, 
this  must  be  the  region  where  the  explosion  took  place, 
and  the  fragments  must  continue  to  pass  through  that  region. 

Wliile  Harding  of  Lilienthal  was  charting  the  stars 
near  the  paths  of  Ceres  and  Pallas  in  the  region  thus 
indicated,  he  determined,  on  September  2,1804,  the  position 
of  a  small  star  in  Pisces,  near  93  and  98  of  Bode's  cata- 
logue. On  September  4  the  star  was  no  longer  in  the 
same  position.  It  was  found  to  be  a  planet  (to  which  the 
Lame  Juno  was  given)  travelling  at  a  mean  distance  of 
2  67  (considerably  less  than  that  deduced  for  Ceres  and 
Fillas),  in  an  orbit  having  eccentricity  0"257,  and  inclina- 
tion 13°  r.  The  effect  of  this  great  eccentricity  is  remark- 
able, 33  may  be  thus  indicated : — ^supposing  the  apsides  of 
the  orbit  to  correspond  to  the  planets  solstices,  then  the 
jummer  of  one  hemisphere  is  only  half  as  long  as  the 
winter  of  that  hemisphere,  or  as  the  summer  of  the  other. 

Next  Olbers,  pursuing  the  same  method,  discovered 
Vesta,  moving  in  an  orbit  having  mean  distance  2 '373  (far 
!es3  even  than  Juno's),  eccentricity  00898,  and  inclination 
r  71'. 

A  long  interval  then  elapsed  without  the  discovery  of 
any  new  members  of  this  remarkable  family.  Jt  was  not 
until  December  8,  1845,  that  the  fifth  was  recognised. 
On  that  night  M.  Hencke,  an  amateur  astronomer  of 
Priessen,  discovered  the  body  since  named  Astrsex  ITe 
cjnmimicated  his  discovery  to  Encke  and  Schumacher, 
r.-ho  confirmed  it  by  observations  made  with  more  powerful 
t -lescopes.  M.  Hencke  also  discovered  the  sixth  planet, 
en  July  1,  1847.  Since  that  time  not  a  year  has  passed 
v'ithout  the  discovery  of  one  or  more  minor  planets ;  and 
in  some  years  as  many  as  ten  or  twelve  have  been  added. 
Ai  present  (April  1875),  the  total  number  known  amounts 
to  143,  as  shown  in  the  following  table,  which  gives  also 
tb  ?  names  of  the  discoverers,  as  well  as  the  date  and  place 
of  discovery.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  Melete,  numbered 
66,  was  mistaken  for  41  till  Januarj-  1859. 


No. 

Name.     |  Data  of  Dlscoreir. 

DUcorerer. 

Place  of  DlacoTBry. 

I 

Oena 

1801,  Jamiarr  I 

Plain 

Palenno 

3 

FnJIaa 

1802.  March  23 

Olbcra 

Bremen 

t 

Juno 

lh04,Scpleml)erl 

FardlnJ 

Ullcnthal 

4 

Veite 

1807.  H.rch  29 

0!bcr3 

Bremen 

e 

Astrsee 

134S.  December  8 

Keacka 

Drlcdsea 

« 

Heba 

1847,  Jnlr  I 

Hencke 

Drleaiea 

7 

Iril 

Augnsc  13 

Hind 

Londoa 

8 

Flort 

OctoterlS 

Ein4 

Londoix 

• 

Metli 

1848,  April  :s 

Grabaid 

Ma.kr«» 

10 

Hygela 

1849.  AprU  13 

Ds  Gaapafis' 

XeplSB 

11 

Parthenope 

18M,  Mar  11 

De  Gaaparls 

Naplea 

IJ 

Victoria 

September  13 

HlnJ 

Londoo 

13 

Egeria 

November  2 

De  Gasparls 

"Kaples 

U 

Irene 

18Sl,Ma7l9 

Hind 

Londoii 

1   '« 

Eunomfa 

July  29 

De  Gasparli 

Xsplea 

IJ'Psj-che 

1852,  March  17 

De  Gasparla 

Naples 

ITiThells 

April  17 

Luther 

BUk 

19   Melpomene 

June  24 

Hind 

Londoa 

1«   Fortmis 

Auglist  23 

Bind 

Londoa 

£0 .  Mi>.>9tlla 

September  19 

Do  Gaspsrli 

Naples 

2]  1  Lut^tls 

KOTember  15  i  Goldachmldt 

Parts 

KO. 

Kama.       Date  ol  Dlawtary. 

Dlico  rarer. 

Place  of  I>ls<:ovei7. 

22 

CaUlopo 

1853.  November  1« 

Hlul 

Londoa 

53   'n:aUa' 

December  10 

Hind 

LoQdoa 

24   Themis 

Uit.  April  6 

D:^  Gasparls 

Naples 

25    Phocea 

AprU  < 

CUtiComae 

Msrseilla 

2S 

Proserpina 

Msy  5 

Lutbei 

bat 

27 

Eu'ei-po 

November* 

Bind 

Londoa 

28 

OeUoca 

18K  March  I 

Lciher 

BUk 

29 

Amphitrita 

ilarch  1 

Marth 

Londoa 

SO 

L'rania 

July  22 

Hind 

London 

31 

Eaphrosyiie 

September  1 

Ferjtuaon 

Washlng{)B 

13 

Pomona' 

October  34 
October  38 

Goldachmidt 

Paris 

33 

Polybymnla 

Cbacomac 

Paria 

34 

Circe 

IBtS.  AprU  6 

Chacoraac 

Pari^ 

35 

Leucotnea 

April  19 

Lulher 

Biiki 

3G 

Atalanta 

October  S 

Goltlschmldt 

,P'!-i* 

17  i  Fldea 

October  5 

Lather 

BUk 

38    Lcda 

185«.Jaauary  12 

Clia^:o,-nac 

Paria 

»   LetitU 

February  8 

Chseomac 

Pari! 

40    Harmoola 

March  31 

Goldscomldt 

P»:l« 

41    Daphne 

May  33 

GotJschmldt 

Par  19 

42    l3il 

May  33 

Pogsoa 

Or/or« 

4.1   .\riadns 

1857.  April  15 

Pugson 

Oltcri 

44  1  Sysa                         May  37 

GolOschmldt 

Paria. 

45   Eugeuia 

Juuc23 

Goldselimidt 

Parla- 

w'  nesola 

Auffusl  16 

Pogsoa 

Oaforff 

47  1  Aglala 

September  IS 

Luther 

BUk 

4S    Doris 

September  19 

Goldschmldt 

P-iU 

49 

Pales 

September  19 

Goldschmldt 

Pans 

m 

Virginia 

October  4 

^ergusoa 

Wtihloflaa 

51 

Nemausa 

185.1.  January  52 

Latirent 

Nlsmea. 

52 

Europa 

February  « 

Goldacbmldt 

Pa.-U 

53 

Calypso 

April  4 

Luther 

CUk 

M 

.Uexandra 

St.-ptonjber  10 

Goldschmldt 

Paris 

65 

Pandora 

September  10 

Searle 

Albiar.  V  8 

50 

Mele-.o 

1857.  September  9 

Goldschmldt 

Paris 

57 

Muemosyuc 

1859.  September  33 

Lulher 

Bilk 

58 

Conconlia 

ISCO.  M.rch  24        |  Lather 

Bilk 

50 

01\-mpla 

Septemberl2    Cbacomac 

Paris 

60 

Echo 

September  151  Ferfnuou 
September  19'  Goluscbmldt 

Wasnlngf^ 

61 

DanaS 

Chai  ilIoo-toil'TigVK 

C2 

Erato 

October  10        Foniter .           ! 

Berlin 

63 

Ausonia 

ISCI,  February  10 

De  Gasparla 

Naj'es 

64 

Angelina 

March  4 
MarcTi  8 

Tcmpol 

Mar»cine^ 

05 

Cytele 

Temool 

MsrseUles 

ta 

Maia 

AprU» 

TUIU* 

Cambridge  OS 

67 

A3!i 

April  17 

Pogson 

Msdraa.     . 

C8 

Le-.o 

Apiil  29 

Luther 

Bilk 

69 

HcsDeia 

April  39 

S^hlaparelll 

MUlu 

70 1  I^'3opca 

Hay  i 

Goldschmldt 

Fontcnay-aaFRMl 

71   Siobe 

Aufiust  li 

Luther 

Bilk 

72    r^ronla 

May  29 

Peters              ; 

O-i^ton,  U.S 

73   C;ytl8 

1«6S  AprU  7 

TutUe               ! 

Cambridge.  US 

74 ,  Galatea 

AUki;5t29        TcmpeJ 

51axseilles 

TSlEurydlca- 

September  32   Peters 

Clinton,  U-S. 

76  1  Fnia 

October  31       d'Arreat 

Copeuhageo 

77  1  FriKca 

November  13    Peters 

Clinton,  U.S 

781  Dtatia 

,ie«l.  March  IC          Lather 

BUk 

79 1  Ecryuoma 

September  14    Watson 

Ann  Artor,  C  i 

80 ;  Sippho 

1864.  Mny  3               Pogsoa 

tiadias 

81  Tei-piichora 

SeFtemberSO  Tempel 

Msraeillev 

•*-.»  Alanene 

November  27    Luther 

Bilk 

•3   Beai.-U 

1856.  \p-M  2S           De  Gasparh 

Naples' 

84 

CI  la 

Aticust  25        Luther 

Ciik 

S5 

lo 

Scpte::.b.T  IS   Peters 

Clinton,  ITS 

eo 

Semele 

18OT.  Januarj  C       Tletiea 

Berlin 

87 

SylvU 

May  16              Pogsoa 

Madras  ' 

83 

Thisba 

June  15            Peters 

Clitiloc,  H.O 

89 

JuUa 

August  (          St^phia 

MsrseiUea. 

90 

Aaliope 

October  1          Luther 

Buk 

91 

.Ejina 

Noven-.ber  4     St.'phan 

Mirjollles 

92 

L'ndlna 

J867.Ju]y7               Peters 

Cfctoa.  U.& 

93 

illnervfl 

Aoimst  24        V.*EtCDn 

Ann  Artor.  U.S 

94 

.v-oxora 

S.ptcl:;t>c:  26    W-ilson 

^■m  Arbcr,  C.3 

85 '  Arethus* 

November  23 :  Loiliar 

C.i;: 

SC   .^-Sio 

18C3,Februjn- 17     Co^gU 

>S..-e!:'es 

17 '  CoUio 

Feb.-aary  17    Tcmpci 

Mar^eJlea 

9,    IiDthe 

April  18          ,  Peters 

C;;.-:ron.US 

99  ■  iJike 

May  39            .  B'Trelly 

U.i:.e;lle! 

:oo  ilccafo 

July  U           1  Watson 

Ann  Arbor.  P3 

101    i[cli:.'ia 

Angus;  li      ;  VTcf.oa 

Z.r.n  Aibcr.  Ui 

102    Miriam 

Anr"!  *»      '  !■««" 

C.lnlon,  'l.'.S. 

Wi    Hera 

September?   :  >.'oi!>oa 

Anu  Arbor,  VS 

1'.'4  .Clymene. 

September  J3!V^at!0Ti 

Ano  Ar^or.  C  S 

105   .irtcjnla 

September  10.  Wat  MB 

Ann  Arbcr.  I'A 

10.:    i';ulie 

Oclobs.-  10      I  Wflts-jn 

A::r.  M^-K,  VS> 

,■>;    i;:iir.!lla 

November  17   Pcpsoaf 

Madrea 

'.tP3     Hc-UC*' 

[Ua  April  3              Lather 

But 

KO    tcllcitas 

October  9         Peters 

C;i:.t>..''.  c.s 

HO    t-r'l'a 

IFTO,  April  19           BorelJy 

Marseilles 

HI     .ite 

Ai:,.-J>t  14      .  Peters 

Clinton.  U.S 

in.T^Uctnla 

September  19   Peters 

Clinton,  U.S 

r^T  AT.althea 

1871.  March  It         Lutber 

BUk 

1-!    C.**.ai.Jra 

July  24             Peters 

Cll-tcn  U3.' 
Ann  Albcr,  C.3 

IK";    ~  ivra 

t  ugust  t          Watson 

ll«l«:oo» 

-jpteroberS  'Peters 

Clinton  U.S. 

117  [  Lomla 

So;;embcrl2   Bie'.ly 

S!irsel!;e» 

lis'  Prilho 

lSTS.Maici  ;5          L'lthcr 

BUk 

lis ,  Althxa  . 

April  3            ,  Watson 

Ann  Alloc  17  9 

120  ,  Uchcsis 

AprU  10          .  BoreUy 

MarseillM 

181 1  nermlone. 

May  13             Watsor 

Ann  Arbfii;  L'  S. 

122    Gerda 

July  31             Petcts 

Clinton,  U3. 

123  1  Drunhlldi 

July  31             Peters 

Clinton,  \JS 

134    Atceatia  . 

August  33        Pcteia 

Clintoa,  UJ. 

126   Uberatrlf 

September  11 '  Prosper  Henry 

Paris 

13«   Velledaf 
127   Johanna 

November  t     Paul  Henry 

Paris 

November  6   '  Prosper  Henry 

Paris 

138  [  Neiuc!!* 

Jtorembcr  35  ]  Wajso:; 

'  Ana  Arbcr.  U.S. 
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No. 

'  N«m«.  _ 

Dat«  o(  Discovery. 

Dlacorerw. 

Place  of  Discovery. 

in 

• 
Aotigono 

187S,  Febnurj  S 

Peters 

Clinton,  U.S. 

l.<in 

Elcctr* 

February  IT 

Peten 

Clinton,  U.a 

mi 

VaJa 

tlay  16 

Feten 

Clinton.  U.S. 

193 

£lbra 

June  13 

Watson 

Ann  Arbor,U.& 

133    Cjreno 

Aufcust  16 

Watson 

Ann  Arbor,  U.S. 

IM    Sophroiyne 

Septembers?  i  Luther 

Bilk 

ass,  Heiiha 

187i  February  18 

Peters 

Clinton,  U.S. 

13«  1  Austria 

March  18 

Palisa 

Pol  a 

I»7 

MeMbot 

April  21 

Palisa 

Pola 

i<n 

Tolosa 

Uay  19 

PeiTotln 

Toulocija 

M,» 

October  10 

Watsou 

Peking  CiVanslt  Exped.: 

140 

Siwa 

October  13 

Palisa 

Pola 

Ml 

1B7I,  Januai?  13 

Paul  Henry 

Paris 

U1 

January  28    I  Palisa 

Tola 

143 

Ftbruaiy  2;j   ,  Palisa 

Pola 

It  hn3  been  shown  by  Leverrier,  from  the  obser7ed 
«ecular  motion  of  the  periiielion  of  Mars,  that  the  combined 
mass  of  all  the  asteroids  cannot  exceed  one-fourth  of  the 
earth's  mass,  even  if  the  whole  perturbation  were  ascribed  to 
asteroids,  and  no  account  taken  of  the  error  in  the  estimated 
mass  of  the  earth  compared  with  the  sun's.  But  as  the 
recent  new  estimate  of  the  sun's  distance  assigns  a  rela- 
tively increased  mass  to  the  earth,  almost  sufficient  of 
itself  to  account  for  the  observed  motion  of  the  perihelion 
of  Mars,  it  appears  to  follow  that  the  combined  mass  of  the 
asteroids  must  be  exceedingly  small.  Prof.  Newcomb,  of 
Washington,  after  carefully  analysing  the  motions  of  the 
isteroids,  comes  to  the  conclusion,  that,  "  though  there  are 
some  peculiarities  in  the  mutual  relations  between  the 
orbits  of  these  bodies  which  might  favour  Olbers's  hypo- 
Vhesis,  a  much  greater  number  of  peculiarities  negative  the 
issumption." 

Prof.  Kirkwood,  of  Bloomington,  Indiana,  has  snown 
that,  when  the  mean  distances  of  the  minor  planets 
are  arranged  in  order  of  magnitude,  certain  gaps  are 
recognised,  that  is,  there  are  no  asteroids  having  mean 
distances  nearly  equal  to  certain  definite  values.  These 
values  correspond  to  distances  at  which  asteroids  would 
revolve  in  periods  associated  with  Jupiter's  period  by 
certain  simple  laws  of  commensurabUity.  He  infers, 
therefore,  that  the  asteroids  had  an  origin  resembling  that 
assigned  to  them  by  the  nebular  hypothesis.  He  com- 
pares the  observed  peculiarity  to  the  existence  of  at  least 
one  great  gap  in  the  Saturnian  ring  system,  showing  that 
"  a  satellite  revolving  within  that  gap  would  have  a  period 
associated  with  the  periods  of  Saturn's  inner  satellites,  by 
limilar  simple  laws  of  commensurability." 

Chattee  XIV. — The  Planet  Jupiter. 

Jupiter  is  the  largest  planet  of  the  solar  system.  Indeed 
be  surpasses  the  rest  so  greatly,  that  the  combined  mass  of 
all  of  them  together  would  barely  exceed  two-fifths  of 
his.  This  superiority  is  deserving  of  more  consideration 
than  it  has  commonly  received.  If  we  are  justified  in 
regarding  our  moon  or  the  asteroids  as  belonging  to  a 
different  order  of  bodies  from  the  earth,  Venus,  Mars,  and 
Mercury,  because  so  much  less  than  them  in  mass,  we  may 
not  unreasonably  regard  Jupiter  as  belonging  to  a  different 
order,  because  so  much  exceeding  in  mass  the  planets  which 
travel  within  the  zone  of  asteroids.  The  earth  exceeds 
the  moon  only  81  times  in  mass,  but  Jupiter  exceeds  the 
earth  in  mass  more  than  300  times. 

Jupiter  travels  at  a  distance  from  the  sun  exceeding  the 
earth's  5J  times,  or  at  a  mean  distance  of  475,692,000 
miles.  The  eccentricity  of  his  orbit  is  considerable, 
amtjunting  to  0048239,  so  that  his  greatest  and  least 
distances  amount  respectively  to  498,639,000  miles  and 
452,745,000  miles.  \Vhen  in  opposition,  and  at  his  mean 
distance,  his  distance  from  the  earth  amounts  to  about 
361,000,000  miles.  His  orbit  is  inclined  about  1°  18'  40"'3 
tc  the  ecliptic.     His  sidereal  revolution  ia  completed  in 


4332-5848  days,  or  11  years  31492  days;  whence  it  ia 
easily  calculated  that  his  synodical  period,  or  the  interval 
separating  his  mean  returns  to  opposition,  has  a  mean  value 
of  398867 -days.  His  mean  diameter  is  nearly  85,000 
miles  in  length,  according  to  the  best  modern  measurements, 
though  strict  accuracy  cannot  be  claimed  for  this  estimate, 
as  the  various  determinations,  even  by  the  most  skilful 
observers,  differ  considerably  inter  se.  Until  recently,  the 
compression  of  his  globe  had  been  estimated  at  .j?j-,  from 
the  observations  of  W.  Struve ;  but  later  measurements 
give  Yf  ^'  ^^®  compression  Mis  volume  exceeds  the 
earth's  1233205  times,  but  his  density  is  only  about  one- 
fourth  of  hers,  and  his  mass  does  not  exceed  hers  more 
than  301  times. 

Although  the  actual  order  of  discovery  would  lead  ua  to 
speak  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  before  considering  the 
features  of  his  globe,  it  will  be  for  several  reasons  mora 
convenient  to  describe  these  features  first.  Cassini  waa 
the  first  to  discover  that  Jupiter's  globe  is  surrounded  by 
belts  apparently  belonging  to  his  surface.  The  features  of 
these  belts  as  described  by  Cassini  are  those  which  BtiH 
continue  to  be  recognised.  Their  number  is  variable; 
sometimes  only  one  can  be  readily  discerned,  while  at  others 
the  whole  surface  is  covered  by  them.  They  are  generally 
parallel  to  one  another,  as  in  fig.  45,  but  not  always  so. 
Their  breadth  is  likewise  variable,  one  belt  having  bccD 


Fia.  45. — Jupiter  ta  seen  Nov. 
27,  1857,  by  Dawes. 


FlO.  46. —  Juptter  as  Been  Nor, 
18,  1858,  by  Lassell. 


observed  to  grow  narrow,  while  another  in  its  neighbourhood 
has  increased  in  breadth,  as  if  one  had  partially  flowed  into 
the  other ;  and  in  this  case  a  part  of  an  obUque  belt  is 
commonly  recognised  between  them,  as  if  forming  the 
channel  of  communication.  Some  of  these  peculiarities 
are  illustrated  in  figs.  46,  47,  and  48.     Sometimes  the  belts 


Fio. 47. — Jupiter  aa  seen  March 
12,  1860,  by  Jacob. 


Fio.  48. — Jupiter  aa  seen  ApriJ 
9,  1860,  by  BaxendeU. 


remain  unchanged  for  months  ;  at  others,  new  belts  havb 
formed  in  an  hour  or  two.  Although  his  surface  appcare 
thus  variable,  yet  at  times  spots  have  been  visible  for 
several  weeks,  whose  motions  have  served  to  indicate  the 
law  of  the  planet's  rotation. 

In  1665  Cassini  observed  a  spot  near  the  large  central 
belt  of  Jupiter.  It  moved  more  quickly  when  near  the 
middle  of  the  disk  than  when  near  the  edge,  and  also 
appeared  narrower  when  at  the  edge,  showing  that  it 
belonged  to  the  surface  (that  is,  to  what  appears  as  the 
surface)  of  the  planet.     'This  principal  or  ancient  spot,  as 
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;t  ifl  called,  is  the  largest  and  most  permanent  of  any  yet 
diacovered.  It  appeared  and  vanished  eight  times  between 
the  years  1665  and  1708,  then  continuing  invisible  till 
1713.  The  spot  has  been  frequently  observed  since,  some- 
times remaining  visible  for  two  or  three  years  in  succession, 
at  others  being  unseen  for  as  long  or  longer.  It  would  be 
rash,  iowever,  to  assume  that  the  same  spot  has  been  seen, 
specially  as  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  dark  spot  on 
Jupiter,  instead  of  being  a  permanent  feature  of  his  surface 
'and  only  concealed  from  time  to  time  by  clouds),  resembles 
rather  a  large  spot  upon  the  sun,  an  opening  formed  either 
by  cyclonic  disturbance  in  a  deep  atmosphere,  or  by  some 
process  of  disturbance  acting  from  beneath  such  an  ^tmo- 
sphere.  From  various  sets  of  observations  made  upon  spots 
seen  for  long  periods,  the  following  rotation-periods  have 
been  deduced : — 


Jopiter's  Rotation-Period, 
h.     m.     s. 


Co3sini  (1665)... 

Silvabelle 

Schrbter  (1786). 
Airy ... 

MadlerdS.^.I)  .. 


9  56       0 

9  56       0 

9  65  33 

9  55  25 

9  55  26-6 


Madler's  rotation-period  is  commonly  regarded  as  the 
most  reliable.  It  was  baaed  on  observations  commenced  on 
November  3,  1834,  and  continued  on  every  clear  night 
until  April  1835,  a  period  including  400  revolutions.  Two 
dark  spots  were  visible  when  these  observations  were  made. 
It  need  hardly  be  said,  however,  that  very  little  reliance  can 
be  placed  on  the  seconds  in  Madler's,  Airy's,  or  Schrbter's 
determinations.  In  fact,  there  is  clear  evidence  that  spots 
on  Jupiter  are  subject  to  a  proper  motion,  like  that  which 
affects  the  spots  on  the  sun.  Schmidt,  in  No.  1973  of  the 
Astronomische  NachricMen,  gives  a  number  of  cases  of  such 
proper  movements  of  spots,  ranging  in  velocity  from  about 
7  miles  to  about  200  miles  an  hour.  It  may  be  noted,  also, 
that  from  a  series  of  observations  of  one  spot  made  between 
March  13and  April  14,  1873,  with  the  great  Rosse  reflector, 
a  period  of  9  h.  55  m.  4  s.  was  deduced,  while  observations 
of  another  spot  in  the  same  interval  gave  a  rptation-oeriod 
of  9L  54  m.  55-4  s. 
sicdl  The  equator   of  Jupiter  is   inclined   only  3°  5'  30"  to 

lition  jjjg  planet's  orbit,  so  that  there  can  be  no  appreciable 
"P'  '  seasonal  changes.  We  should  expect,  therefore,  a  great  calm 
to  reign  in  the  atmosphere  of  this  planet,  the  more  so  that 
the  sun's  heat  poured  upon  each  square  mOe  of  it  is  (on 
the  average)  less  than  the  27th  part  of  that  received  by  each 
square  mile  of  the  earth's  surface.  Moreover,  the  seasons 
of  Jupiter  last  nearly  twelve  times  as  long  as  ours,  so  that 
we  should  expec;  all  changes  in  his  atmosphere  produced 
by  solar  action  to  take  place  with  exceeding  slowness. 
When,  instead,  we  find  signs  of  very  rapid  changes  in  the 
aspect  of  tht  belts,  implying  remarkable  changes  in  the 
condition  of  the  Jovian  atmosphere,  we  seem  compelled  to 
recognise  the  operation  of  causes  much  more  active  than  the 
heat  poured  by  the  sun  on  the  distant  orb  of  Jupiter.  It 
seems  natural  to  suppose  that  Jupiter's  mass  is  itself 
intensely  heated,  and  that  such  inherent  heat  produces 
these  changes  in  the  condition  of  his  atmosphere.  We  find 
also  in  this  theory  an  explanation  of  several  remarkable 
circumstances,  the  significance  of  which  has  been  somewhat 
strangely  overlooked. 

So  Boon  as  we  institute  a  comparison  between  Jupiter 
and  the  earth,  on  the  supposition  that  Jupiter  is  sur- 
rounded by  an  atmosphere  bearing  the  same  relation 
to  hi*  mass  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  earth  bears  to 
her  mass,  we  find  that  a  state  of  things  would  prevail 
»n  no  sort  resembling  what  we  are  acquainted  with  on 
earth.  For  the  mass  of  Jupiter  exceeds  the  earth's  more 
than  three  hundredfold,  whale  his  surface  exceeds  hers 
little  more  than  a  hundredfold ;  so  that  the  quantity  of 
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atmosphere  above  each  square  mile  of  surface  would  b« 
three  times  greater  on  Jupiter  than  on  the  earth,  and, 
owing  to  the  greater  force  of  gravity,  the  atmospheric 
pressure  would  still  more  largely  exceed  that  on  the  earth. 
In  fact,  the  density  of  the  Jovian  atmosphere  at  the 
surface  would  be  more  than  six  times  as  great  as  the 
density  bf  our  air  at  the  sea  level  Yet  the  extension  of 
the  atmosphere  would  be  very  much  less  in  the  case  of 
Jupiter ;  for  in  our  air  the  density  is  halved  for  each 
vertical  ascent  of  3J  miles,  whereas  in  the  case  of  a  Jovian 
atmosphere  similarly  constituted,  the  density  would  be 
halved  for  each  vertical  ascent  of  IJ  miles.  At  a  height, 
therefore,  of  \Q^  (7  times  IJ)  miles  from  the  surface  of 

Jupiter   the  pressure  would  only  eicecd -rj    (=     irs'^) 

that  at  his  surface,  or  say  j'jth  that  at  the  surface  of  our 
earth;  whereas,  at  a  height  of  10 J  (3  times  3J)  miles  from 

our  sea  level  the  atmospheric  pressure  is  still  equal  to  —^ 

( =  |th)  that  at  the  sea  level,  or  2 J  times  as  dense  as  the 
Jovian  atmosphere  at  the  same  height  under  the  supposed 
conditions. 

We  see  that,  in  the  case  of  J  upiter,  unaer  any  assump- 
tion of  resemblance  in  atmospheric  constitution  and  con- 
dition, we  should  infer  great  density  at  the  surface  of  the 
planet,  but  an  exceedingly  shallow  atmosphere,  the  density 
diminishing  much  more  rapidly  with  vertical  height  than 
in  the  case  of  our  atmosphere ;  and  if  aqueous  clouds 
formed  in  such  an  atmosphere,  as  in  ours,  they  would  occupy 
much  shallower  layers.  Yet  everything  in  the  telescopic 
aspect  of  Jupiter  implies  that  the  cloud-layers  are  of 
great  deptL  In  fact,  their  appearance  shows  that  they 
are  far  deeper  than  the  terrestrial  cloud-layers.  The  dis- 
appearance of  dark  spots  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  limb  of  the  planet,  as  observed  by  Madler  (who  found 
that  the  two  great  .spots  by  which  he  timed  the  planet's 
rotation  became  invisible  at  from  56°  to  57"  from  the 
centre  of  the  disk),  would  indeed  imply  that  the  darker 
inner  region  lay  at  an  enormous  distance  below  the  upper 
light-reflecting  layer.  Yet  even  a  depth  of  thirty  or  forty 
miles  below  the  upper  cloud-layer  would  not  be  consistent 
with  any  hypothesis  of  resemblance  between  the  condition 
of  Jupiter  and  the  earth.  Assuming  a  depth  of  only  thirty 
miles,  the  atmospheric  pressure  would  be  increased  2" 
times,  or  more  than  a  millionfold,  and  the  density  in  the 
same  degree,  if  the  atmosphere  could  retain  the  properties 
of  a  perfect  gas  at  that  enormous  pressure.  But  such  a 
density  would  exceed  some  fiftyfold  the  density  of  platinum,^ 
and  of  course  no  gas  could  exist  as  such  at  a  thousandth 
part  of  this  pressure. 

Even  when  we  place  on  one  side  the  diflSculty  of 
reconciling  observed  appearances  with  the  behaviour  of 
gases  under  conditions  with  which  we  are  familiar,  a 
diflSculty  remains  which  cannot  be  removed  without 
regarding  Jupiter  as  utterly  unlike  our  earth.  If  Jupiter 
had  a  shallow  atmosphere,  so  that  his  solid  globe  were 
apparently  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  orb  we  measure, 
the  mean  density  of  such  a  globe  would  far  surpass  the 
earth's  mean  density,  if  the  materials  of  the  two  globes 
were  similar ;  for  the  pressure  within  the  globe  of  Jupiter 
would  be  enormously  greater.  Yet  we  know  that,  instead 
of  the  density  of  Jupiter  being  greater  than  that  of  the 
earth,  it  is  not  one-fourth  of  hers.  The  theory  that 
Jupiter's  globe  is  hollow  is  inadmissible,  because  no  shell 
of  Jupiter's  mass  could  resist  the  pressure  generated  by 
its  own  gravity.  The  alternative  theory  suggested  by 
Brewster,  that  the  substance  of  Jupiter  and  his  fellow-gianta 
of  the  outer  planetary  family  may  be  porous,  like  pumice 
stone,  is  equally  untenable  for  a  like  reason. 

We    seem   forced,  then,   to    the    conclusion,    that    no 
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Niemblance  sxuU  between  the  condition  of  Jupiter  and 
that  0/  our  earth.  This  being  so,  the  theory  to  which  we 
have  been  already  led,  that  the  condition  and  rapid  changes 
of  condition  of  the  deep  Jorian  atmosphere  are  due  to  the 
planet's  intense  beat,  suggests  at  once  a  solution  of  the 
lifficulties  just  mentioned.  These  difficulties  arose  while 
we  were  dealing  with  Jupiter  as  a  planet  like  our  earth. 
But  at  the  outset  we  noted,  in  his  great  rolume  and  mass, 
the  suggestion  of  a  wide  difference  between  his  condition 
and  that  of  our  earth.  Regarding  him  as  belonging  to  a 
different  class  on  account  of  his  enormous  size,  and  being 
led  also  to  consider  him  as  intensely  heated,  we  may  fairly 
compare  him  with  a  body  known  to  be  intensely  heated, 
and  of  size  enormously  surpassing  the  earth,  viz.,  with  the 
sun. '  And  though  our  difficulties  are  not  in  this  way 
removed,  yet  we  find  that  a,  much  more  complete  analogy 
can  be  established  between  Jupiter  and  the  sun  than 
between  the  earth  and  Jupiter.  Thus  the  density  of  the 
sun,  like  that  of  Jupiter,  is  small  compared  with  the 
earth's ;  in  fact,  the  mean  density  of  the  sun  is  almost 
exactly  the  same  as  that  of  Jupiter.  The  belts  of  Jupitar 
may  be  much  more  aptly  compared  with  the  spot-zones  of 
the  sun  than  with  the  trade-zones  of  the  earth,  which 
would  certainly  not  present,  as  viewed  from  Mercury  or 
Venus,  any  resemblance  to  the  belts  of  Jupiter.  The  spots 
on  Jupiter  are  not  constant,  and  in  this  respect  resemble 
the  sun  spots.  They  are  like  these  also  in  having  a  pro- 
per motion.  They  change  less  rapidly,  but  this  is  intelli- 
gible when  we  consider  how  much  less  intensely  heated 
Jupiter  is  than  the  sun. 

It  remains  to  be  mentioned,  in  support  of  this  theory  of 
the  inherent  heat  of  Jupiter,  that  the  light  received  from 
him  is  far  greater  than  he  would  Reflect  if  his  surface  were 
like  that  of  the  moon  or  of  Mars.  As  the  reasoning  we  have 
given  has  not  been  intended  to  relate  solely  to  Jupiter,  but 
to  Saturn  certainly,  and  probably  to  Uranus  and  Neptune, 
•we  may  suitably  present  here  a  table  which  exhibits  the 
relation  between  the  light  received  from  the  various 
members  of  the  solar  system,  and  appears  as  markedly  to 
distinguish  the  giant  planets  from  the  inner  family,  as  the 
relations  of  size,  mass,  orbital  scale,  rapid  rotation,  and 
complexity  of  system,  which  have  been  longer  known. 
From  the  observations  of  Zollner,  Grundziige  einer  all- 
gemeinen  fhotometrie  do  Ilimmeis,  Berlin,  1861,  it  appears 
that  the  light  of  the  five  planets  at  their  mean  opposition 
bears  the  following  proportion  to  the  light  of  the  sun: — 

Probable 

Error. 
Per  C6nt. 

8an=           6,994, 000,000  times  Mars 6'8 

San=           B,i72,000,C00     ,,     Japittr 57 

Siui=       130,980,000,000     „     Saturn  (without  the  rijig)  S'O 

San=   8,486,000,000,000     „     Urauus 60 

Sun  =  79,620,000,000,000     ,,     Neptuue  6-5 

To  which  add  two  estimates  of  the  moon's  light,  by  com 
paring  surfaces,  and  by  comparing  point-like  images,  of 
the  sun  and  moon  : — 

Probat>le  Error. 

Son  =  615,000  times  Moon 11  per  cent. 

Son  =  619,600      „         , 1  « 

Whence  the  average  reflecting  powers  of  the  surfaces  of 
the  six  orbs  compared  would  be  (on  the  assumption  that 
the  outer  planets  have  no  inherent  light), — 


Moon 017S6 

Mars  0-2672 

Jupiter 0-6238 


Satuni 0-4981' 

Uranus  06400 

Neptune 04848 


These  results  seem  strongly  to  suggest  that  the  four 
members  of  the  outer  family  of  planets  shine  partly  by 
inherent  lustre.  The  spectroscopic  analysis  of  the  light  of 
Jupiter   and  Saturn,  though    not    altoecether  satisfactory, 


indicates  clearly  the  existence  o{  a  very  de«p  vapour-ladon 
atmosphere  around  each  planet 

Soon  after  the  invention  of  the  telescope,  Galileo  dis 
covered  that  four  small  orbs  or  satellites  circle  around 
Jupitei.  Galileo  soon  found  that  their  orbits  are  nearly 
circular,  and  their  motions  nearly  uniform.  They  revolve 
in  planes  inclined  little  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  so  that 
as  viewed  from  the  earth  thoy  appear  to  traverse  very  nar- 
row ellipses.  Even  when  these  ellipses  are  most  open,  they 
all,  save  the  outermost,  have  minor  axes  less  than  Jupiter's 
apparent  diameter,  so  that  any  one  of  the  three  interioi 
satellites  is  necessarily  occulted  when  in  superior  conjunc- 
tion with  Jupiter  as  -viewed  from  the  earth,  and  eclipsed  in 
his  shadow  when  in  superior  heliocentric  conjunction;  while 
when  in  inferior  geocentric  conjunction,  it  is  in  transit 
across  the  planet's  disk  ;  and  when  in  inferior  heliocentric 
conjunction,  its  shadow  is  in  transit  The  same  is  true  of 
the  fourth  satellite  during  about  two-thirds  of  Jupiter's 
year,  viz.,  for  about  one-sixth  of  his  year  before  and  after 
the  two  equinoxes  (four  sixths  in  all),  the  plane  of  the 
satellite's  orbit  being  nearly  coincident  with  the  planet's 
equator.  -The  elements  of  the  satellites  are  given  in  the 
tables  on  p.  783,  and  the  orbits  are  pictured  to  scale  in 
Plate  XXVIII.  To  the  elements  tabulated  may  be  added 
these  (the  densities  usually  given  in  the  books  being  alto- 
gether incorrect)  : — 

Ocailty  DoniKy 

(euth-sul).  (vtter  w  1). 

Sat.       1 0-198  1-148 

„       II 0-374  2167 

„     in 0-325  .      1-883. 

„      IV 0-258  1-468 

Thus  all  the  satellites  (except  the  first)  hare  a  density  ex 
ceeding  Jupiter's.  Probably  their  real  densities  are  greater, 
as  irradiation  increases  their  apparent  size. 

The  motions  of  Jupiter's  satellites  have  been  very  care 
fully  studied.  They  had  not  been  long  observed  before  a 
peculiarity  was  recognised,  which  Roemer  was  the  first  to 
interpret  Their  various  phenomena  were  found  to  occur 
earlier  when  Jupiter  was  in  opposition,  and  later  when  he 
was  near  conjunction,  than  the  predicted  time.  (In  con 
junction,  of  course,  he  cannot  be  seen.)  Roemer  suggested 
that  the  time-difference  is  due  to  Jupiter's  variations  of 
distance  from  the  earth, — light,  which  brings  to  our  earth 
information  of  the  phenomena,  taking  a  longer  time  in 
reaching  us  when  Jupiter  is  farther  away.  Ridiculed  at 
first,  this  theory  was  before  long  established  by  repeated 
observation,  and  eventually  placed  beyond,  all  question  by 
Bradle/s  discovery  of  aberration.  (See  Aberration,  voL 
i.  p.  48.) 

A  singular  relation  exists  between  the  motions  of  Jupiter's 
three  inner  satellites.  It  will  be  observed  from  the  table 
of  elements  that  the  period  of  the  second  is  almost  exactly 
double  the  period  of  the  first,  that  of  the  third  almost 
exactly  double  that  of  the  second ;  in  other  words,  the 
sidereal  motions  of  I.  II.  and  III.  are  almost  exactly  as  the 
numbers  i,  2,  and  1 .  This  will  be  more  clearly  shown  by 
the  following  table  : — 

sidereal  KeToluUqn    Sidereal  RcTolutloo 
la  Secooda.  per  Second. 

Sat.       1 152853-506  §478706 

11 306822-040  4223947 

..     Ill 618153-360  2-096567 

..      IV 1441931-271  0-898795 

The  coincidence  is  not  exact ;  but  the  following  relation 
holds  exactly: — The  sidereal  motion  of  I.  added  to  twice 
the  sidereal  -motion  of  III.  is  equal  to  three  times  the 
sidereal  motion  of  II.     Thus — 

(8"-478706)  +  2(2"-096,667)  =  12"-67 1840: 
=  3(4"-223947) 

A  result  of  this  relation,  combined  with  the  fact  that  whe« 
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L  and  III.  are  in  coDJnnction  IL  is  in  opposition  t^  both, 
is  that  the  three  iatellites  are  nerer  in  conjunction  together. 
Thus,  starting  from  a  conjunction  of  L  and  III.,  with  II. 
in  opposition,  we  h^re,  after  almost  exactly  one  revolution 
of  I.,  II.  and  L  in  conjunction,  and  ILL  in  quadrature  to 
both ;  after  another,  IL  and  III.  are  in  conjunction,  and  L 
in  opposition  to  both;  after  another,  II.  and  I.  are  in  con- 
junction, and  III.  in  quadrature  to  both  ;  and  after  a 
fourth,  the  same  arrangement  is  resumed  as  at  first,  L  and 
III.  being  in  conjunction,  and  II.  in  opposition  to  both, 
but  the  line  on  which  all  four  satellites  now  lie  holding  a 
slightly  different  position  from  that  occupied  when  these 
circuits  began.  Thus  the  satellites  can  never  be  all  occulted 
together,  or  all  in  transit  together. 

Ceapter  XY.—The  Planet  Satuni. 

Sahim  13  the  largest  planet  but  one  of  the  solar  system, 
being  surpassed  in  mass  by  Jupiter  alone.  His  mass 
exceeds  the  combined  mass  of  all  the  other  planets  (Jupiter 
excepted)  nearly  threefold.  He  is  the  sixth  planet  in 
order  of  distance  from  the  sun,  and  was  the  remotest 
planet  known  to  the  ancients.  He  travels  at  a  mean  dis- 
tance of  872,137,000  mtles  from  the  sun,  his  greatest 
distance  being  920,973,000  miles,  his  least  distance 
823,301,000  miles.  The  eccentricity  of  his  orbit  is 
0-055996,  and  the  inclination  2°  29'  28"  to  the  plane  of 
the  ecliptic.  Saturn's  mean  sidereal  period  of  revolution 
in  his  orbit  is  29  years  167  days  (see  the  Elements,  p. 
782);  his  mean  synodioal  revolution,  or  the  mean  interval 
between  his  successive  returns  to  opposition,  is  378  090 
days.  The  planet's  mean  diameter  is  about  70,000  miles, 
his  polar  diameter  about  3500  miles  less,  his  equatorial 
diameter  about  3500  miles  greater.  In  volume  he  exceeds 
the  earth  nearly  700  times,  but  in  mass  only  about  90 
times,  his  density  being  less  than  the  earth's  in  the  pro- 
portion of  about  13  to  100.  He  rotates  on  his  axis  in 
about  10^  hours,  the  plane  of  his  equator  being  inclined 
nearly  27"  to  the  plane  of  his  orbit. 

This  planet,  in  con.sequence  of  a  luminous  ring  with 
which  he  is  surrounded,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  objects 
iu  the  heavens.  This  singular  appendage  was  first  noticed 
by  Galileo,  to  whom  the  planet  presented  a  tj-iple  appear- 
ance, as  if  a  large  orb  were  situated  between  two  small  bodies 
or  anaoB.  He  observed  that  sometimes  the  ansae  were  so 
enlarged  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  a  continuous  ring  ; 
at  other  times  they  entirely  disappeared,  and  Saturn  ap- 
peared round  like  the  rest  of  the  planets.  After  a  certain 
time  they  again  became  visible,  and  gradually  increased 
in  magnitude.  These  curious  appearances  were  shown  by 
Huyghens  to  be  occasioned  by  an  opaque,  thin,  circular  ring 
surrounding  the  equator  of  Saturn,  and  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  planet.  Saturn  moving  in  the  plane  of 
his  orbit,  carries  the  ring  along  with  him,  which,  presenting 
itself  to  the  earth  under  different  inclinations,  occasions  aU 
the  phenomena  which  have  been  described.  The  ring  being 
only  luminous  in  consequence  of  its  reflecting  the  solar 
light,  it  is  evident  that  it  can  be  visible  only  when  the  sun 
and  the  earth  are  both  on  the  same  side  of  it ;  if  they  are 
on  opposite  sides,  it  will  be  invisible.  It  will  likewise  be 
invisible  in  two  other  cases,  namely,  \st,  when  its  plane 
produced  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  earth,  for  then 
none  of  the  light  reflected  from  it  can  reach  us  ;  and  2if, 
when  its  plane  passes  through  the  sun,  because  only  its 
edge  ia  then  enlightened,  and  being  very  thin,  the  whole 
quantity  of  reflected  light  will  scarcely  be  sufficient  to 
render  it  vi.sible.  It  is,  however,  evident  that  in  these  two 
cases  the  effect  will  be  modified  in  some  degree  by  the 
power  of  the  telescope.  In  ordinary  telescopes  the  ring 
disappears  sometimes  before  its  plane  comes  into  either  of 


the  situations  mentioned ;  but  Herschel  never  lost  ai^ht 
of  it,  either  when  its  plane  passed  through  the  earth  or  the 
son.  In  the  last  case  the  edge  of  the  ring  appeared  as  a 
luminona  line  on  the  round  disk  of  the  planet,  measuring 
scarcely  a  second  in  breadth  ,  but  at  the  distance  of  Saturn 
a  second  corresponds  to  4000  miles,  which  is  equal  to  the 
semidiameter  of  the  terrestrial  globe.  The  reason  of  the 
ring's  disappearance  will  be  easily  understood  by  referring 
to  fig.  49,  where  the  circle  abed  represents  the  orbit  o* 


Fia  49. —  Diagram  Ulostiating  Differunt  4ppearanc««  of  SotorD'c 
Kings. 

the  earth,  A  B  C  D  that  of  Saturn  9J  times  more  distant 
from  the  sun.  When  Saturn  is  at  A,  the  earth  and  sun  are 
both  in  the  plane  of  the  ring  ;  its  edge  is  consequently 
turned  towards  us,  and  it  will  be  invisible  unless  telescopes 
of  very  high  power  are  used.  See  Plate  XXIX.  fig.  1. 
As  Saturn  advances  from  A  to  B,  the  ring  gradually  opens, 
see  Plate  XXIX.  fig.  2,  and  it  attains  its  greatest  breadth 
at  C,  where  a  str&ight  line  perpendicular  to  its  plane 
makes  a  more  acute  angle  with  the  visual  ray  than  in 
any  other  situation,  see  Plate  XXIX. .  fig.  3.  As  the 
planet  advances  towards  D,  the  plane  of  the  ring  becomes 
more  oblique  to  the  visual  ray ;  the  breadth  of  the  ring 
consequently  contracts,  and  it  again  disappears  at  K 
From  E  to  F,  G,  and  A,  the  same  phenomena  will  be 
repeated,  only  in  this  case  it  is  the  southern  side  of  the 
ring  which  is  visible  to  the  earth,  whereas,  while  Sftturn 
was  in  the  other  half  of  his  orbit,  it  was  the  northern  side 
These  changes  take  place  in  a  period  whose  full  length  is 
Saturn's  year,  or  about  29^  of  our  years.  Thus  the  interval 
between  successive  disappearances  is  about  15  years. 

The  brothers  W.  and  J.  Ball  discovered  a  division  sepa- 
rating the  ring  into  two  concentric  rings,  the  inner  being 
the  wider.  Cassini  confirmed  this  discovery.  Sir  W. 
Herschel  concluded  that  the  matter  of  the  ring  is  no  less 
solid  than  that  of  Saturn,  as  it  casts  a  strong  shaiiow  upon 
the  planet.  The  Ught  of  the  ring  is  generally  brighter  than 
that  of  the  planet ;  for  it  appears  sufficiently  luminoua 
when  the  telescope  affords  scarcely  light  enough  for  Saturn, 
The  outer  ring  is  much  less  brilliant  than  the  inner. 

In  observing  the  ring  with  very  powerful  telescopes, 
some  astronomers  have  remarked,  not  one  only,  but  several 


i  Fia.  60  — Saturn,  as  seen  at  Malta  by  Mr  La-'seU  with  t  20  feel 
Reflector  on  »th  October  1852. 

dark  concentric  lines  on  its  surface,  which  divide  it  intu 
as  many  distinct  circumferences.  In  common  telescopes 
these  are  not  perceptible  ;  for  the  irradiation,  by  enlarging 
the  space  occupied  by  each  ring,  causes  the  intervals 
between  them  to  disappear,  and  the  whole  seems  blended 
together  in  one  belt  of  uniform  appearance.  (See  fig.  60.) 
By  means    of  some  spots  observed  on  the  surface  of  the 
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riDg,  Herschel  found  that  it  revolves  in  its  own  plane  in 
10  hours  32  inin.  154  sec.  ;  and  Laplace  arrived  at  tlic 
same  result  from  theory.  It  It  worthy  of  remark,  that 
this  is  the  period  in  which  a  satellite,  having  for  its  orbit 
the  mean  circumference  of  the  ring,  would  complete  its 
revolution  according  to  the  third  law  of  Kepler. 

Amongst  the  most  remarkable  discovcr.es  of  recent  times 
with  regard  to  the  rings  of  Saturn  is  that  of  the  inner 
dusky  or  semutransparent  rin^,  sufficiently  obvious  to  any 
observer  capable  of  using  well  a  moderately  good  telescope, 
but  which,  previously  to  the  year  1850,  was  only  once  men- 
tioned by  any  astronomer.  Dr  Galle  of  Berlin  saw  this 
ring  with  the  Berlin  refractor  in  1838,  but  the  attention 
of  the  scientific  world  was  not  generally  drawn  to  it.  The 
account  of  Galle's  observations  is  accompanied  by  drawings 
exhibiting  the  trace  of  the  dusky  ring  where  it  crosses  the 
body  of  the  planet.  In  the  year  1850  the  ring  was  recog- 
nised almost  simultaneously  by  two  observers,  namely,  by 
I'rof.  Bond  of  the  Cambridge  Observatory,  U.S.,  and  by 
Mr  Dawes.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  no  difficulty 
in  seeing  this  appendage,  though  it  requires  a  oractised  eye 
and  a  good  telescope. 

At  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  the  dusky  ring,  Mr 
Dawes  also  satisfactorily  established  the  fact  of  the  divi- 
sion of  the  exterior  ring  near  its  outer  extremity;  and  sub- 
sequently he  observed  a  series  of  discontinuous  grada- 
tions of  colour  or  intensity  of  brightness  in  a  portion  of  the 
inner  bright  ring.  He  observes  that  "  the  exterior  por- 
tion of  the  inner  bright  ring  to  about  one-fourth  of  its 
whole  breadth  wxs  very  bright,  but,  interior  to  this,  the 
shading-off  did  not  appear,  as  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
to  become  deeper  towards  the  inner  edge  without  any  dis- 
tinct or  sudden  gradations  of  shade  ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
was  clearly  seen  to  be  arranged  in  a  series  of  narrow  con- 
centric bands,  each  of  which  was  darker  than  the  next 
exterior  one.  Four  .such  were  distinctly  made  out :  they 
looked  like  steps  leading  down  to  the  black  chasm  between 
the  ring  and  the  ball.  The  impression  I  received  was, 
that  they  were  separate  rings,  but  too  close  together  for  the 
divisions  to  be  seen  in  black  lines."  This  curious  pheno- 
menon was  confirmed  afterwards  by  Professor  Bond. 

Captain  Jacobs,  at  the  Madras  Observatory,  discovered 
that  the  dusky  ring  is  semi-transparent,  the  body  of  the 
planet  being  visible  through  it.  M.  Otto  Struve  shows 
with  tolerable  certainty  that  the  inner  or  dusky  ring  is  not 
a  modern  appendage  to  the  planet,  but  that,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  18th  century,  the  dark  line  thrown  by  it  across 
the  planet  was  known  by  the  name  of  the  equatorial  belt. 
He  also  finds  reason  to  believe,  from  a  comparison  of  the 
measures  of  Huyghens,  Cassini,  Bradley,  Herschel,  W. 
Struve,  Encke,  Galle,  and  himself,  that  the  inner  edge  of 
the  interior  hriglu  ring  is  gradually  approaching  ine  body 
of  the  planet,  while  at  the  same  time  the  total  breadth  of 
the  two  bright  rings  is  constantly  increasing. 

The  opinion  now  generally  entertained  respecting  tne 
Saturnian  ring-system  is,  that  it  is  composed  of  multitudes 
of  minute  satellites,  probably  intermixed  with  vapour, 
travelling  independently  around  the  planet.  On  no  other 
supposition,  indeed,  can  the  permanence  of  the  ring-system 
be  explained. 

From  observations  of  some  obscure  belts,  and  a  very  con- 
spicuous spot  on  the  surface  of  Saturn,  Sir  W.  Herschel  con- 
cluded that  his  rotation  is  performed  in  10  hours  16  min., 
on  an  axis  perpendicular  to  the  belts  and  to  the  plane  of 
flie  ring ;  so  that  the  planes  of  the  planet's  equator  and 
ring  coincide.  According  to  the  same  astronomer,  the 
ratio  of  the  equatorial  and  polar  diameters  of  Saturn  is 
2281  to  2061,  or  nearly  11  to  10.  He  also  observed  that 
the  globe  of  Saturn  appeared  to  be  flattened  at  the  equator 
Bfi  well  as  at  the  poles.     The  compression  he  thought  to 


extend  to  a  great  distance  over  the  surface  of  toe  planet, 
and  the  greatest  diameter  to  be  that  of  the  parallel  of  43° 
of  latitude,  where,  consequently,  the  curvature  of  the 
meridians  is  also  the  greatest.  The  di.sk  of  Saturn,  there- 
fore, resembled  a  square  of  which  the  four  corners  have 
been  rounded  off.  According  to  recent  measures  the  shape 
of  the  planet  has  been  found  to  be  that  of  an  exact  spheroid 
of  revolution  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  this  is  always 
the  case.  Applying  to  Saturn  reasoning  similar  to  that 
already  employed  in  the  case  of  Jupiter,  we  see  that  the 
atmospheric  envelope  may  be  so  deep  that  the  cloud-layers 
which  the  astronomer  really  measures  may  lie  at  different 
levels,  under  the  varjring  conditions  to  which  the  planet 
is  subject. 

Saturn  is  surrounded  by  a  system  of  eight  satellites — 
the  most  extended  as  well  as  most  numerous  subordinate 
system  within  the  sun's  domain.  The  span  of  the  orbit  of 
the  outermost  satellite  amounts  to  nearly  4  millions  of 
miles.  This  satellite  is  probably  larger  than  our  moon,  while 
Titan,  the  6th  satellite,  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  planet 
Mercury.  The  elements  of  the  satellites  and  the  namea 
of  their  discoverers  are  indicated  in  the  table  at  p.  783. 
Their  motions  are  less  interesting  to  observers  than  those 
of  Jupiter's  satellites,  because,  owing  to  their  considerable 
inclination  to  the  plane  of  Saturn's  orbit,  they  are  seldom 
occulted  by  the  planet,  or  transit  across  his  disk. 

Chatter  XVI. — The  Planets  Uranus  and  Neptune. 

Uranus  is  the  seventh  primary  planet  in  order  of  distance 
from  the  sun,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Neptune,  the 
remotest.  His  mean  distance  from  the  sun  exceeds  the 
earth's  more  ihmi  19  times,  and  amounts  to  1,753,869,000 
miles.  But  the  eccentricity  of  the  orbit  is  considerable, 
amounting  to  00466;  consequently,  the  variation  of  the 
planet's  distance  is  also  great,  his  greatest  distance  amount- 
ing to  1,835,561,000  miles,  his  least  to  1,672,177,000 
miles.  Subtracting  roughly  from  his  greatest,  mean,  and 
least  distance  the  earth's  distance,  we  obtain  the  opposition 
distances  1,744,000,000  miles,  1,662,500,000  miles,  and 
1,581,000,000  miles  respectively;  and,  therefore,  it  ia 
manifest  that  the  planet  is  seen  under  much  more  favour- 
able conditions  in  some  oppositions  than  in  others,  especi- 
ally if  it  is  remembered  that  when  at  one  of  his  nearer 
oppositions,  Uranus,  being  also  nearer  to  the  son,  is  more 
strongly  iUuminated,  a  point  of  great  importance  in  the 
case  of  a  planet  so  far  from  the  sun.  The  sidereal  revolu- 
tion of  Uranus  is  performed  in  30,686  8208  days,  or  84 
years  6|  days.  His  mean  diameter  is  about  33,000  miles, 
and,  as  seen  from  the  earth,  Uranus  in  opposition  subtends 
an  angle  of  less  than  4'.  The  apparent  diameter  of  the 
sun  seen  from  Uranus  is  less  than  iVth  of  the  diar.eter  of 
the  sun  as  we  see  him,  or  is  but  about  1^'  ;  and  the  ap- 
parent surface  of  the  sun  is  but  about  the  367th  part  of 
the  apparent  surface  of  the  sun  we  see.  Accordingly,  the 
light  and  heat  received  by  Uranus  are  less  in  the  same 
proportion.  This  refers,  of  course,  only  to  the  light  and 
heat  received  per  unit  of  surface.  The  whole  globe  of 
Uranus  receives  about  j'jth  part  of  the  heat  which  ia 
received  by  the  whole  globe  of  the  earth.  It  has  been 
asserted  that  Uranus  turns  upon  an  axis  in  about  9i  hours, 
but  the  evidence  on  which  this  statement  rests  is  slight 
and  insufficient. 

Uranus  was  discovered  by  Sir  W.  Herschel  on  March 
13,  1781,  while  he  was  examining  the  small  stars  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  r)  Geminorum.  Being  struck  with  the 
enormous  magnitude  of  a  star  in  this  region,  he  suspected 
it  to  be  a  comet.  He  examined  it  witH  higher  power,  and 
found  the  disk  enlarged,  which  would  not  be  the  case  with 
a  star.     He  therefore  announced  the  discovery  of  a  cometa 
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iBut  it  was  fonnd  to  be  moving  in  a  nearly  circukr  path, 
and  was  presently  recognised  as  one  of  the  principal 
plauets  of  the  solar  system.  Herechel  gave  it  the  name  of 
Georgium  Sidua,  and  foreign  astronomers  called  it  Herschel ; 
but  the  name  Uranua,  eiiggested  by  Bode,  of  Berlin,  is  now 
unive^sally  adopted.  In  1 787  Herschel  discovered  that  it 
was  attended  by  two  satellites,  and  he  subsequently  sup- 
posed that  he  had  discovered  four  others ;  but  there  is 
great  rea«on  to  believe  thai  he  had  mistaken  small  stars 
near  the  planet  for  satellites.  Two  other  satellites  inferior 
to  the  rest  have  been  discovered  by  Mr  W.  Lassell,  com- 
pleting the  series  of  four  satellites  whose  elements  are 
given  at  p,  783.  Recently  Prof.  Holden  of  Washington, 
U.S.,  after  careful  study  of  the  motions  of  all  four  satellites, 
has  found  reason  for  believing  that  one  of  those  discovered 
by  Sir  W.  Hetschel  (subsequently  to  satellites  3  and  4)  is 
identical  with  satellite  2,  while  another  seems  not  impro- 
bably identical  with  the  innermost  satellite.  The  satellites 
of  Uranus  are  distinguished  from  all  others  in  the  solar 
system  by  the  great  inclination  of  their  orbits  to  the  ecliptic, 
amounting  to  nearly  80°,  and  by  their  retrograde  motion. 
Hind  givei.  79°  26'  as  the  inclination  of  the  orbits  of  Titania 
and  Oberon  (3  and  4),  and  for  the  longitudes  of  their  rising 
nodes  165°  25'  and  165°  28'  respectively. 

Little  of  interest  has  rewarded  the  telescopic  study  of 
Uranus ;  nor  has  the  spectroscope  given  any  trustworthy 
evidence,  though  Secchi,  Huggins,  and  Vogel  recognise 
peculiarities  distinguishing  the  spectrum  of  Uranus  from 
that  due  to  reflected  sun-light. 

The  discovery  of  the  planet  Neptune  ranks  amongst  the 
most  brilliant  of  the  scientific  feats  of  the  present  century. 

For  many  years  the  orbit  of  Uranus  had  been  the  occa- 
sion of  great  embarrassment  to  astronomers,  from  the 
impossibility  of  adequately  reconciling  the  ancient  and 
modem  observations  by  any  one  set  of  elements,  and  from 
the  rapid  increase  of  the  error  from  year  to  year.  Bouvard 
early  suggested  that  some  planet  exterior  to  Uranus  caused 
these  apparent  irregularities.  Amongst  the  astronomers 
who  entered  seriously  upon  the  task  of  determining  the 
p«sition  of  such  a  disturbing  planet  two  arrived  at  a  suc- 
cessful solution  of  the  problem,  namely,  Mr  Adams  and 
il,  .Levcrrier. 

Adams  had,  ever  since  the  year  1841,  determined  on 
attempting  the  solution  of  the  problem  relating  to  the 
unknown  disturbances  of  Uranus,  and  in  1843  he  began 
his  investigations.  In  September  1845  he  communicated 
to  Professor  Challis  the  values  of  the  elements  of  the  orbit 
of  the  supposed  disturbing  planet,  and  in  the  following 
month  he  communicated  to  the  astronomer  royal  the  same 
results  slightly  corrected.  These  communications  did  not 
lead,  however,  to  any  steps  being  taken  to  secure  by 
observation  the  discovery  of  the  planet  tUl  the  summer  of 
1846,  after  the  publication  of  Leverrier's  second  memoir, 
in  which  the  same  position,  within  one  degree,  was  assigned 
to  the  disturbing  planet  as  that  given  in  Adams'  paper. 

Leverrier  undertook  the  task  of  revising  the  theory  of 
Uranus  at  the  instance  of  M.  Arago.  His  first  memoir  on 
the  subject  was  read  before  the  French  Academy  in  Novem- 
ber 1845,  and  his  second  memoir  in  June  1846.  A  third 
memoir,  entitled  "  Sur  la  planete  gui  produit  les  anomalies 
obiervees  dans  le  mouvement  d'Uranu* — Determination  de  sa 
masse,  de  son  orbite,  et  de  sa  position  actuelle,"  was  read  on 
August  31,  1846.  A  fourth  memoir,  containing  the  re- 
maining part  of  M.  Leverrier's  investigations,  was  read 
after  the  discovery  of  Neptune  on  October  5, 1846.^ 

The  discovery  of  the  disturbing  planet  followed  almost 
Immediately  after  the  publication  of  the  third  memoir  of 
Leverrier.  '  He  wrote  to  his  friend  Dr  GaUe,  of  BerUn, 
requesting  him  to  search  for  the  planet  with  the  large 
refracting  telescope  of  the  Berlin  Observatorj',  at  the  posi- 


tion which  he  indicated  to  him.  This  letter  reached 
Berlin  on  September  23,  and  on  £he  same  evening  Gelle 
observed  all  the  stars  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  place 
indicated,  and  compared  their  places  with  those  given  in 
Bremiker^s  Berlin  Star-Map.  This  map  had  not  yet 
reached  England,  and  on  this  circumstance  probably 
depended  the  priority  of  discovery  at  Berlin.  G«Ue  very 
quickly  fcund  a  star  of  about  the  eighth  magnitude,  nearly 
in  the  place  pointed  out,  which  did  not  exist  in  the  map. 
Little  doubt  was  entertained  at  the  time  that  this  was  the 
planet,  and  the  observations  of  the  next  two  days  confirmed 
the  discovery. 

After  Leverrier'had  announced  the  results  of  his  labours, 
agreeing,  as  we  have  seen,  with  Adams's  results,  the 
resources  of  the  Cambridge  Observatory  were  brought  into 
use  for  the  discovery  of  the  planet,  and  a  systematic  search 
was  begun  by  Professor  Challis  with  the  great  Northum- 
berland telescope.  The  sweeps  of  the  portion  of  the  heavens 
in  which  it  was  supposed  the  planet  would  be  found  were 
begun  on  July  29,  and  the  planet  was  actually  obser\ed 
on  August  4,  but  without  recognition.  After  the  discovery 
of  the  planet  at  Berlin,  it  was  found  that  the  planet  had 
also  been  observed  on  August  12.  If,  therefore,  Bre- 
miker's  map  had  been  in  the  hands  of  Professor  Challis, 
or  if  he  had  found  leisure  for  the  mapping  of  his  observa- 
tions from  night  to  night,  Neptune  would  have  been  infal- 
libly detected  within  a  very  few  days  of  the  commencement 
of  the  search,  and  the  whole  glory  of  the  discovery  would 
have  belonged  to  the  English  geometer. 

An  ancient  observation  in  lalande's  catalogue  was 
discovered  almost  simultaneously  by  Mr  Walker,  of  the 
Washington  Observatory,  and  by  Dr  Peters  at  Altona. 
Two  observations,  the  one  in  October  1845,  and  another 
in  September  1846,  were  also  detected  by  Mr  Hind  in 
Lamont's  Zones ;  and  these  (especially  the  former)  contri- 
buted greatly  to  the  construction  of  an  accurate  orbit. 
An  excellent  orbit  was  computed  by  the  joint  labours  of 
the  American  astronomers  Peirce  and  Walker. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  discovery  of  Neptune,  it 
was  found  to  be  attended  by  one  satellite.  This  discovery 
was  made  by  Mr  Lassell  in  October  1846.  The  orbit  of 
the  satellite  is  inclined  to  the  ecliptic  at  an  ingle  of  about 
29°.  By  observations  of  this  satellite  at  Cambridge  (in 
America),  and  at  Poulkowa,  two  separate  values  of  the 
mass,  namely,  ^^^^o  and  t-j-its-  have  been  deduced ;  but 
the  object  is  so  difficult  to  observe,  that  a  considerable  time 
must  elapse  before  any  very  accurate  determination  can,  be 
obtained.  The  satellite  is  supposed  to  travel  in  a  retro- 
grade direction,  like  the  satellites  of  Uranus ;  but  this  has 
not  yet  been  demonstrated. 

Chapter  XYII. — Comets. 

The  comets  form  a  class  of  bodies  belonging  to  the 
solar  system,  distinguished  from  the  planets  by  their 
physical  appearance  and  the  great  eccentricities  of  their 
orbits. 

While  the  orbits  of  all  the  planets  are  confined  within  a 
narrow  zone,  or  to  planes  not  greatly  inclined  to  the 
ecliptic,  those  of  the  comets  are  inclined  in  all  possible 
angles.  The  figures  of  the  orbits,  instead  of  being  nearly 
circular,  like  those  of  the  planets,  often  have  the  appearance 
of  being  almost  rectilinear.  HeveUus  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  who  discovered,  by  means  of  a  geometrical  constric- 
tion, that  the  orbits  might  be  represented  by  parabolas ; 
and  Halley  first  calcvdatcd  their^lements  on  this  hypothesis. 
After  it  was  known,  however,  that  certain  comets  return 
to  the  sun  in  the  same  orbits,  it  became  necessary  to 
adopt  the  opinion  tha*,  in  conformitj-  with  the  laws  of 
Kepler,  the  cometary  orbits  are  ellipses  having  the  sun  in 
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ona  of  the  (od.  As  the  ellipses  are  in  general  extremely 
elongated,  auJ  the  cometa  are  only  visible  while  they 
describe  a  snialJ  portion  of  their  orbits  on  either  side  of 
their  perihelia,  their  paths  during  the  time  of  their  appear- 
ance differ  rery  little  from  parabolas  ;  whence  it  is  usual, 
oo  account  of  the  facility  of  computation,  to  assume  that 
they  really  moTe  in  parabolic  curvea  Newton  employed 
the  hypothesis  of  an  elliptic  motion  to  compute  the  orbit 
of  the  famous  comet  of  1680.  They  have  received  the 
name  of  comets  [coTna,  hair)  from  the  bearded  appearance 
which  they  frequently  exhibit. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  periodic  comets  with  which 
we  are  acquainted  is  that  known  to  astronomera  as 
Halluy's.  Having  perceived  that  the  elements  of  the 
comet  ef  1682  were  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  two  comets 
which  had  respectively  appeared  in  1531  and  1607,  he 
concluded  that  all  the  tliree  orbits  belonged  to  the  same 
comet,  of  which  the  periodic  time  was  about  76  years. 
.After  a  rough ,  estimate  of  the  perturbations  it  must 
sustain  from  the  attraction  of  the  planets,  Halley  pre- 
dicted its  return  for  1757, — a  bold  prediction  at  that 
time,  but  justified  by  the  event,  for  the  comet  again  made 
its  appearance  as  was  expected,  though  it  did  not  pass 
through  its  perihelion  till  the  month  of  March  1759,  the 
attraction  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  having  caused,  as  was 
computed  by  Clairaut  prenously  to  its  return,  a  retardation 
of  618  days.  This  comet  had  been  observed  in  106G,  and 
the  accounts  ■which  have  been  preserved  represent  it  as 
having  then  appeared  to  be  four  times  the  size  of  Venus, 
and  to  have  shone  with  a  light  equal  to  a  fourth  of  that  of 
the  moon.  History  is  silen*  respecting  it  from  that  time 
till  the  year  li56,  when  it  passed  very  near  to  the  earth  : 
its  tail  then  extended  over  60°  of  the  heavens,  and  had 
the  form  of  a  sabre.  It  returned  to  its  perihelion  in  1835, 
and  the  splendour  of  its  appearance  rendered  it  once  more 
an  object  of  universal  interest ;  it  was  well  observed  in 
almost  every  observatory. 

The  orbit  of  the  comet  of  1770  was  calculated  by  Lexell, 
and  subsequently  by  Burckhardt,  and  both  these  astrono- 
mers found  that  the  observations  could  only  be  represented 
by  an  ellipse  in  which  the  time  of  revolution  was  five 
years  and  a  half ;  yet  the  comet  has  never  been  seen 
since,  or  at  least  has  not  been  seen  moving  in  the  same 
orbit  Hence  it  is  concluded  with  certainty  that  the  attrac- 
tion of  Jupiter,  near  which  planet  it  had  passed,  was  so 
great  as  to  compel  it  to  move  in  a  totally  different  ellipse. 

Ajttother  famous  comet,  whose  periodic  returns  have  been 
verified  by  observation,  received  the  name  of  Encke  the 
astronomer,  who  first  recognised  it  as  having  been  observed 
in  previous  revolutions.  It  returns  to  its  perihelion  in 
1208  days.  Encke's  comet,  although  its  identity  was  not 
discovered  till  1818,  had  been  frequently  observed,  as  in 
1789,  1795,  and  1805  ;  and  on  these  occasions  it  ex- 
hibited very  different  appearances,  having  been  seea'with 
and  without  a  nucleus,  and  with  and  without  a  tail, — 
circumstances  which  account  for  its  having  go  long  escaped 
being  recognised  as  a  regular  attendant  on  the  sun.  In 
its  returns  to  its  perihelion  in  1808,  1812,  and  1815,  it 
escaped  detection  ;  but  it  reappeared  in  1818,  and  it  was 
from  the  observations  of  that  year  that  Encke  computed 
the  elliptic  elements  of  its  orbit  On  its  next  return,  in 
1822,  it  was  invisible  in  Europe  ;  but  it  was  observed  at 
Paramatta,  in  New  South  Wales,  during  the  whole  month 
of  June,  and  the  time  of  its  perihelion  passage  was  found 
to  differ  only  by  about  three  hours  from  that  previously 
computed  by  Encke.  During  most  of  its  returns  since 
then  it  has  been  well  observed. 

Other  periodical  comets  will  be  mentioned  further  on. 

The  appearances  exhibited  by  comets  are  diversified,  and 
sometimes  remarkable.     That  which  appeared  in  the  year 


134  B.C.,  at  the  birth  of  Mithridates,  ia  said  to  have  had  m 
disk  equal  in  magnitude  to  that  of  the  sun.  Ten  years 
before  this,  one  was  seen  which,  according  to  Justin, 
occupied  a  Jfourth  part  of  the  sky  (that  is,  extended  over 
45°),  and  surpassed  the  sun  in  splendour.  Another,  equally 
remarkable,  appeared  in  the  year  117  of  our  era  ;  and  in 
479  there  was  one,  of  which  tLe  disk,  according  to  Freret, 
was  of  such  magnitude,  that  it  might  have  occasioned  the 
extraordinary  eclipse  of  the  sun  which  took  place  about 
that  time.  In  400  one  was  observed,  which  is  said  to  have 
resembled  a  sword,  and  to  have  extended  from  the  zenith 
to  the  horizon.  That  of  531  was  of  greater  magnitude  still, 
and  its  appearance  more  terrific  Those  which  appeared 
in  1066  and  1505  exhibited  disks  larger  than  that  ol 
the  moon.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  these  accounts 
were  exaggerated  ;  for  since  comets  have  been  observed  by 
astronomers,  no  instances  have  occurred  in  which  their 
magnitudes  and  appearances  have  been  so  extraordinary. 
The  most  remarkable  among  those  of  which  we  possess 
accurate  accounts  appeared  in  the  years  1456,  1618,  1680, 
1744,  1759,  1769,  1807,  1811,  1841,  1858,  1861.  and 
1874. 

The  nucleus,  which  is  the  densest  and  most  luminous 
part,  may  be  said  to  form  the  true  body  of  the  comet.  It 
is  far,  however,  from  having  the  dense  and  solid  appearance 
of  the  planets,  and  astronomers  con.sider  it  to  be  diaphanous, 
and  believe  that  they  have  observed  stars  through  it  But 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  distinguish  the  nucleus  from 
the  surrounding  nebulosity.  If  the  nucleus  were  an  opaque 
globular  body,  it  would  exhibit  phases  like  Venus  or  Mars, 
according  to  its  different  positions  with  relation  to  the 
sun  and  the  earth  ;  and  sucii  were  supposed  to  have  been 
observed  in  the  case  of  the  comet  of  1682,  by  Hovelius, 
Picard,  and  Lahire.  But  the  nebxdosity  renders  the  phases 
obscure,  and  prevents  the  true  body  of  the  comet  from 
being  seen.  The  real  nucleus  has  probably  never  been 
observed  by  any  astronomer. 

It  is  known  certainly  that  comets  are  of  small  density, 
from  the  circumstance  that  they  produce  no  appreciable 
effect  on  the  motions  of  the  planets.  The  comet  of  1770 
traversed  the  system  of  Jupiter's  satellites  without  causing 
any  sensible  perturbation  of  these  small  bodies.  This  comet 
also  passed  very  near  the  earth  ;  and  Laplace  calculated 
that,  if  its  mass  had  been  equal  in  density  to  that  of  the 
earth,  the  effect  of  its  attraction  would  have  increased  the 
length  of  the  sidereal  year  by  2  hours  28  min.  But  since  its 
influence  was  altogether  insensible,  it  is  certain  that  its  mass 
was  not  equal  to  the  five-thousandth  part  of  that  of  the 
earth,  and  was  probably  much  less  than  even  this  quantity. 

If  the  real  nuclei  of  comets  were  solid,  the  matter  of 
which  they  are  composed  must  be  extremely  fixed,  in  order 
to  enable  them  to  resist  the  intense  heat  they  necessarily 
experience  in  their  approaches  to  the  sun.  According  to 
the  computation  of  Newton,  the  great  comet  of  1680,  at 
its  perihelion,  was  only  distant  from  the  sun  by  the  163d 
part  of  the  semidiameter  of  the  earth's  orbit,  where  it 
would  be  exposed  to  a  heat  above  2000  times  greater  than 
that  of  red-hot  iron, — a  temperature  of  which  we  can  form 
no  conception,  and  which  would  instantly  dissipate  any 
substance  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

The  most  interesting  features  of  recent  research  into  the 
subject  of  comets  are  (1)  the  spectroscopic  examinaiion  of 
those  comets  which  have  appeared  since  the  importance  of 
spectroscopic  analysis  has  been  recognised,  and  (2)  the 
association  which  has  been  recognised  between  laBteor- 
systems  and  comets. 

Before  proceeding,  howevej,  to  discuss  these  matters,  we  Periodir 
give  the  following  tables  indicating  the  progress  which  has  cumeta 
been  made  in  the  determinatioD  of  the  orbits  of  periodic 
comets ; — 
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Table  of  Comas  naving  a  Mtan  DUtance  leu  than  that  of 
Saturn. 


N&ma 


Encke's 

Blainpain"3... 
Burckhardt's. . 

Claoscn's 

De  Vico's 

Wionecke's... 

Brorsen's 

LexeU's 

Pons's. 

D" Arrest's .... 

Biela's  

Fayc's 

Pigott's 

Petera's 


iMeandlatance 
from  3nn. 

Eccentricity. 

2-2181 

0-8464 

2-8490 

0-6867 

2-8337 

0-8640 

3-0913 

0-7213 

3-1028 

0-6173 

3-1343 

0-7547 

8-1463 

0-7945 

3-1560 

0-7861 

3-1602 

0-7652 

3-1618 

0-6609 

8-6306 

0-7663 

8-8118 

0-6576 

4-6496 

0-6787 

6-3206 

0-7567 

InclinttioQi 

Period  In 
years. 

13     4   16 

8-308 

9  11     6 

4-809 

8     I   45 

5025 

1   63  43 

8-435 

2  54  45 

6-469 

10  48     4 

6  649 

80  57  61 

5  581 

1   34  28 

S-607 

10  42  48 

5-618 

13  56     6 

6-380 

12  83  17 

6  636 

11   22     7 

7-414 

47  43     0 

10-025 

13     2  14 

15-990 

Motion  in  all  cases  direct. 

Table  of  Comets  having  a  Mean  Distance  exceeding  Saturn's, 
and  less  than  that  of  Uramu. 


Name. 

Mean 

distance. 

Eccentricity. 

Inclination. 

Period  In 
years. 

Westphal's 

Ponss 

De  Vice's 

Olbers's....'. 

16-6200 
17-0955 
17-5386 
17-6338 
17-7795 
17-9875 

0-9248 
0-9545 
0-9544 
0-9312 
0-9726 
0-9674 

4'0  68  32 
73  57     8 
84  57  13 
44  29  55 
19     8  25 
17  45     5 

67-770 
70-068 
73-250 
74-050 
74-970 
-    76-680 

Motion  of  the  first  Sve  direct,  of  Halley'e  retrogradis. 

The  fine  comet  of  1858-59,  called  Donati's,  was  subjected 
to  a  rough  spectroscopic  analysis  by  Donati,  and  the  spec- 
trum shown  to  be  discontinuous,  consisting  of  a  fe-w  broad 
bands.  Comet  I.,  1866  (called  Tempel's),  examined  by 
Huggins  in  1866,  showed  three  bands  in  the  . spectrum  of 
the  nucleus.  Brorsen's  comet,  examined  in  1868,  showed 
similar  appearances.  But  it  was  not  until  the  examination 
of  Winnecke's  comet  in  1868  that  any  successful  attempt 
was  made  to  compare  the  band  spectrum  of  a  comet's 
nucleus  with  the  spectrum  of  a  kno-wn  terrestrial  element. 
The  result  was  somewhat  remarkable.  It  was  found  that 
the  spectrum  is  that  obtained  from  carbon  when  the  electric 
spark  is  taken  through  olefiant  gas.  The  same  result  has 
been  obtained,  both  by  Huggins  and  by  Professors  Hark- 
ness  and  Young  of  America,  from  the  spectroscopic  analysis 
of  Encke's  comet  in  1872.  Professor  Harknesssums  up  the 
result  of  his  own  series  of  researches  into  the  condition  of 
this  comet  as  follows  : — (1.)  Encke's  comet  gives  a  carbon 
spectrum.  (2.)  From  November  18  to  December  2,  the 
wave  length  of  the  brightest  part  of  the  comet's  spectrum 
was  continually  increasing.  (3.)  No  polarisation  was  de- 
lected in  the  light  of  the  comet.  (4.)  The  mass  of  Encke's 
comet  is  certainly  not  less  than  that  of  an  asteroid.  (6.) 
There  is  some  probability  that  the  electric  currents  which 
give  rise  to  auroras  are  propagated  in  a  medium  which  per- 
vades all  space,  and  that  the  aurora  Ls  in  reality  the  spectrum 
of  the  medium.  6.  It  is  not  ijnprobable  that  the  tails  of 
all  large  comets  will  be  found  to  give  spectra  similar  to 
ifhat  of  the  aurora,  though  addition.al  lines  may  be  present. 

It  is  only  of  late  years  that  the  .study  of  meteors  or  fall- 
ing stars  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  astro- 
t.omy.  Even  now  the  discovery  of  the  connection  of 
meteors  and  comets  is  so  recent,  and  the  aspect  under 
which  the  new  department  of  astronomy  presents  itself 
varies  so  continually  as  fre.sh  relations  are  recognised,  that 
it  seems  desirable  to  limit  our  remarks  to  the.  statement  of 
a  few  broad  facta. 

It  has  been  shown,  then,  that  meteors  travel  in  system.? 
round  the  sun,  and  that  displays  of  falling  stars  occur 
when  the  earth  passes  through  a  meteor-svstem. 


There  are  already  recognised  more  than  one  hundred 
meteor-systems,  known  by  the  direction  in  which  the 
corresponding  falling  stars  encounter  the  earth. 

The  best-known  meteor-systems  are  those  which  produce 
a  shower  on  November  13-14  in  certain  years,  and  those 
which  usually  produce  a  display  on  Augvist  10-11.  The 
former  have  been  called  the  Leonides,  becau.ie  the  part  of 
the  stellar  sphere  whence  the  meteors  appear  to  radiate  i4 
in  the  constellation  Leo.  ;  The  latter,  for  a  like  reason, 
appearing  to  radiate  from  Perseus,  have  been  called  the 
Perseides. 

It  has  been  found  that  these  two  meteor-systems  accord, 
so  far  as  their  orbital  motions  are  concerned,  with  two 
comets,  vii,  respectively  Tempel's  comet,  I.,  1866,  and  the 
comet  known  as  III.,  1862.  The  association  is  indicated 
in  the  folio-wing  table  : — 


KnowTi 
,  Elementa. 


Ortjlt  of 

NoTemlwr 

Ueteors 


Perihelion  pas- 
sage  

Perihelion  dis- 
tance  

Longitude     of 
Perihelion 

Longitude     of 
Node 

Eccentricity .. 

Semi  •  axis 
major 

Inclination.... 

Period     (in 
years) 

Motion 


KoT.  13, 
1866 

0-9893 


B  SI"  28' 

0-9033 

I     10-340 

18"  3' 

[     83  25 

Retrograde 


Cfmel  L 


Jan.  11, 
1866 

0-9766 


61°  26'1 
0-9054 
10-324 

17°  18'-l 

33  176 

Retrograde 


Oibitof 
An^tut 
Met  eon. 


July  23-82 
09643 
343°  38' 

a  138°  16- 

64°  3'  , 
...      ' 

Retrograde 


Comet  UL 
I  Ml. 


Aag.  22 -( 
0-9626 
344°  41' 
137°  27' 


66°  25' 
123-74 
Retrograde 


Other  comets  have  been  associated,  though  not  quite  so 
distinctly,  -with  meteoric  systems.  But  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  evidence  in  this  matter  is  ~  that  afforded  by 
Biela's  comet.  At  the  return  in  1866,  and  again  in  1872, 
this  comet  was  not  seen  ;  and  as  it  had  become  divided 
into  two  distinct  comets  in  1846,  the  inference  was,  that 
it  had  further- subdivided  since  it  was  last  seen  in  1852. 
Now  the  orbit  of  this  comet  nearly  intersects  that  of  the 
earth,  at  about  the  place  occupied  by  the  earth  on 
November  27.  Accordingly,  after  the  fruitless  telescopic 
search  for  the  comet  in  1872,  Professor  Alexander  Herschel 
pointed  out  that,  during  the  last  week  in  November,  meteors 
following  in  the  train  of  this  comet  might  be  expected  to 
make  their  appearance.  On  the  night  of  November  27, 
1872,  a  remarkable  shower  of  meteors  was  observed,  the 
meteors  radiating  from  a  region  of  the  heavens  indicating 
that  they  were  travelling  in  the  track  of  Biela's  comet. 

The  telescopic  study  of  some  of  the  remarkable  comets 
of  the  last  quarter  of  a  centuiy  has  been  rewarded  by 
results  of  interest.  This  has  been  the  case  in  particular 
with  Donati's  comet  of  the  year  1858.  During  the  comet's 
passage  past  its  perihelion,  several  envelopes  formed  around 
the  head,  continually  passing  outwards,  and  disappearing 
after  a  certain  distance  from  the  nucleus  had  been  reached, 
while  new  envelopes  appeared  within.  Besides  the  priifc 
cipal  tail,  which  was  curved  like  an  aigrette  plume,  anothei 
thin  straight  tail  was  visible  for  a  while ;  and  for  a  shorl 
time  yet  another  was  seen.  A  striation  of  the  chief  tail  could 
also  be  recognised,  which,  according  to  the  researches  oi 
Bond  and  Norton  in  America,  corresponded  to  the  action 
of  a  repulsive  force  exerted  by  the  sun,  and  sweeping 
matter  away  from  the  main  tail  with  a  velocity  exceeding 
that  with  which  this  tail  itself  was  formed,  but  not 
exceeding  the  velocity  indicated  by  the  straightness  of 
the  subsidiary  tails. 

The  great  comet  of  1874  is  shown  in  fig.  51,  ai 
pictured  by  Mr  Huggins.  It  exhibits  well  a  peculiarity 
which  has  characterised  many  comets,  the  well-defined  dark 
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streak  behind  the  nucleus  (which,  however,  is  in  this  case 
eomewhat  eccentrically  situated)  t.  This  phenomenon  ia-  not 


Tio.  61. — Coggia's  Comet. 

easily  explained.  It  is  common,  indeed,  to  find  it  accounteJ 
for  as  due  to  the  absence  of  illuminated  matter  behind  the 
nucleus.  But  as  a  comet's  tail  is  not  a  flat  object,  spread  out 
on  the  dome  of  the  heavens,  but  a  conical,  or  rather  conoidal, 
appendage,  which  viewed  from  all  sides  would  present,  no 
doubt,  much  the  same  appearance,  the  line  of  sight  directed 
towards  the  axis  must  pass  through  the  illuminated  en- 
velope. Huggins's  spectroscopic  examination  of  this  comet 
yielded  results  resembling  those  he  had  already  obtained 
from  small  comers.  But  this  was  the  first  comet  whose 
tail  he  had  analysed.  The  spectroscopic  analysis  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  comet  gave  the  following  results  : — 

"  When  the  slit  of  the  spectroscope  was  placed  across  the  nuclens 
and  coma,  there  was  seen  in  the  instrument  a  broad  spectrum,  con- 
sisting of  the  same  three  bright  bands'  exhibited  by  Comet  II., 
1868,  crossed  by  a  linear  continuous  spectrum  from  the  light  of  the 
nncleus.  On  the  continuous  spectrum  of  the  nucleus,"  he  proceeds, 
"  I  was  not  able  to  distinguish  with  certainty  any  dark  linea  of 
absorption,  or  any  bright  lines,  other  than  the  three  bright  bands. 
Besides  these  spectra,  there  was  also  present  a  faint  broad  continn- 
ous  spectrum  between  and  beyond  the  bright  bands.  When  the 
elit  was  moved  on  to  different  parts  of  the  coma,  the  bright  bands 
and  the  faint  continuous  spectrum  were  found  to  vary  in  relative 
intensity.  When  the  slit  was  brought  past  the  nncleus  on  to  the 
commencement  of  the  tail,  the  gaseous  spectrum  became  rapidly 
fainter,  until,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  nucleus,  the  continuous 
Bpectnim  predominated  so  strongly  that  the  middle  band  only, 
which  is  the  brightest,  could  be  detected  on  it.  We  have  presented 
to  us,  therefore,  by  the  light  of  the  comet,  three  spectra  :  (1.)  The 
Bjrectrum  of  bright  bands;  (2.)  The  continuous  spectrum  of  the 
n  icleus ;  (3.)  The  continuous  spectrum  which  accompanies  the 
gaseous  spectrum  in  the  coma,  and  which  represents  almost  entirely 
th    light  of  the  tail." 

« 

Chapter  XVIII. — The  Fixed  Stars  and  Nehulce. 

The  great  multitude  of  stars  visible  even  to  the  naked 
eye  renders  it  impossible  to  distinguish  each  by  a  parti- 
cular name  ;  astronomers,  accordingly,  for  the  sake  of  re- 
ference, have  formed  them  into 'groups,  known  as  Constella- 
tions or  Asterisms.  To  these  the  early  astronomers  gave 
the  names  of  men  and  animals,  and  other  objects,  from 
fancied  resemblances  or  analogies,  for  the  most  part  not 
easily  traced.  These  denominations  are  preserved  in 
modern  catalogues  ;  and  the  practice  of  delineating  the 
object  itself  on  celestial  globes  and  charts  has  been  only 
recently,  if  it  has  yet  been  altogether,  abandoned.  The 
ancients  distinguished  some  of  the  brightest  stars  in  the 
different  constellations  by  particular  names  ;  but  to  include 
others  less  conspicuous,  it  became  necessary  to  adopt  a 


different  mode  of  proceeding.  A(;pording  to  the  usual 
method,  first  introduced  by  Bayer  in  his  Uranometria, 
each  of  the  stars  in  every  constellation  is  marked  by  a 
letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  commencing  with  the  most 
brilliant,  which  is  designated  by  a ;  the  next  most  con- 
spicuous is  called  /3,  the  third  y,  and  so  on.  When  the 
Greek  letters  are  exhausted,  recourse  is  had  to  the  Roman 
or  Italic.  The  order  of  the  letters  was  intended  to  indicate 
only  the  relative  brilliancy  of  the  stars  in  the  same 
constellation,  without  any  reference  to  those  in  other  parts 
of  the  heavens.  Thus  a  Aquarii  is  a  star  of  the  same 
order .  of  brightness  as  y  Virginis.  Moreover,  whether 
owing  to  carelessness  in  the  original  lettering  or  to  changes 
in  the  brightness  of  the  stars,  the  order  of  the  letters  does 
not  always  correspond  to  the  brightness,  even  in  the  same 
constellation.  Thus,  t,  {,  and  77  Ursae  Majoris  are  far 
brighter  than  S  of  that  cojistellation.  The  stars  of  the 
first  order  of  brightness  are  likewise  denominated  stars  of 
the  Jirst  magnitude  ;  those  of  a  degree  inferior  in  brightness 
are  said  to  be  of  the  second  magnitude,  and  so  on  with  the 
third,  fourth,  &c.  Below  the  sixth  the  same  denomina- 
tions are  continued ;  but  the  stars  of  the  seventh  and 
inferior  magnitudes  are  no  longer  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 
and  are  therefore  called  telescopic  stars. 

The  number  of  constellations  given  by  Ptolemy  is  48, 


A'ortA  0/  the  Zodiac. 


Ursa  Minor, 

Ursa  Major, 

Draco, 

Cepheus, 

Bootes,  or  Arctophylai, 

Corona  Borealia, 

Hercnlea  ('Er  yiicLnr), 

Lyra, 

Cygnus, 

Cassiopeia, 

Perseus, 

Auriga, 

Serpentarius,  or  Ophiuchus, 

Serpens, 

Sagitta, 

Aquila(orruUur)etAiitinoas,Tbe  Eagle  and  Autinoua. 

Delphinus,  The  Dolphin. 

Equuleus,  The  Horse's  Head. 

Pegasus,  or  Equus,  The  Flying  Horse,  or  the  Hone 

Andromeda,  Andromeda, 

Triangulum,  The  Triangle. 


The  Little  Bear. 

Tlie  Great  Bear. 

The  Dragon. 

Cepheus. 

The  Herdsman,  or  the  Bcnrwarden 

The  Northern  Crown. 

Hercules  (kneeling). 

The  Harp. 

The  Swan. 

The  Lady  in  her  Cliair. 

Perseus. 

Tlie  Waggoner. 

The  Serpent-bearer. 

The  Serpent. 

The  Arrow. 


In  f/u  Zodiac. 


22.  Aries, 

23.  Taurus, 

24.  Gemini, 

25.  Cancer, 

26.  Leo, 

27.  Virgo, 

28.  Libra, 

29.  Scorpio, 
.30.  Sagittarius, 
31.  Capricomus, 
82.  Aquarius, 
33.  Pisces, 


The  Ram. 
The  Bull. 
The  Twins. 
The  Crab. 

iThe  Lion,  to  which  Ptolemy  joined 
some  stars  of  Berenice  8  hair. 
The  Virgin. 
The  Balance. 
The  Scorpion. 
The  Archer. 
The  Goat. 
The  Water-Bearer. 
The  Fishes. 


SoMihtm  Comtellaiions. 


34.  Cetus, 

35.  Orion, 

36.  Eridanus,  or  Fluviiis, 

37.  Lepus, 

38.  Canis  Major, 

39.  Canis  Minor, 

40.  Argo  Navis, 

41.  Hydra, 

42.  Crater, 

43.  Corvus, 
.44.  Ceiitaurus, 

45.  Lupus, 

46.  Ara, 

47.  Corona  Australia, 

48.  Piscis  Australia. 


The  Whale. 

Orion. 

Eridanus,  or  the  RiT«i 

The  Hare. 

The  Great  Dog. 

The  Little  Dog. 

The  Ship  Argo. 

The  Hydra. 

The  Cup. 

The  Crow. 

The  Centnuf. 

The  Wolf. 

The  Altar. 

The  Southern  Cro-wr. 

The  Southern  Fish. 
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The  constellations  added  by  Hevelius  are  the  following 
(those  marked  *  being  now  little  used) : — 


'1.  AntinoDB, 

2.  Mons  MeneUi, 

3.  Canes  Venatici, 

4.  Camelopard&lia, 
"5.  Cerb«nie, 

6.  Coma  Berenicu^ 

7.  LacerU, 

8.  Lyni, 

'9.  Scutum  Sobieskii, 

10.  Sextans, 

11.  Triangulum  Australe, 

12.  Leo  Minor, 

The  constellations  added 
hemisphere  are, — 

1.  Columba  Noaohi, 
'2.  Robur  Carolinum, 

3.  Gnis, 

4.  Phcenii, 
6.  Pavo, 

6.  Apus, 

7.  Mu3ca, 

8.  Chamseleon, 


Antinons. 
Mount  Menelaaa, 
The  Greyhounds. 
The  Giraffe. 
C«rberua. 
Berenice's  Hair. 
The  Lizard. 
The  Lynx. 
Sobieski's  Shield. 
The  SexUnt 
The  Southern  Triang)& 
The  Little  Lion. 

by   Halley   in   the  southe 

Noah's  Dove. 

The  Royal  Oak, 

The  Crane. 

The  Phoenix. 

The  Peacock. 

The  Bird  of  Paradise. 

The  Fly. 

The  Chameleon. 


see  of 

L&fS 


la  considering  the  fiied  stars,  tire  first  point  to  which 
our  attention  is  naturally  directed  is  the  determination  of 
their  real  dimensions,  and  a  necessary,  though  not  sufficient, 
preliminary  is  the  determination  of  their  distances  from 
OS.  An  obvious  consequence  of  the  annual  motion  of  the 
earth  is  the  existence  of  an  annual  parallax  of  the  stars ; 
but  on  account  of  the  enormous  distances  of  these  bodies, 
this  efifect  of  the  earth's  motion  is  so  small,  t^hat  it  cannot 
be  easily  measured  ;  and  there  are  even  now  very  few  cases 
in  which,  with  the  utmost  refinements  of  methods  and 
instruments,  a  measurable  parallax  has  been  detected.  We 
find  that,  compared  with  the  distances  of  the  fixed  stars, 
the  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit  is  merely  a  point ;  for  in. 
most  cases,  the  most  careful  observation  of  the  same  star, 
at  intervals  of  six  mouths,  indicates  no  variation  what- 
ever in  the  star's  position,  after  the  proper  corrections 
have  been  made  for  the  small  efiects  produced  by  dif- 
ferent known  causes.  The  limits  of  the  errors  of  modem 
obsei-vations  cannot  well  be  supposed  to  exceed  1'.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that,  seen  from  the  distance  of  the 
fixed  stars,  the  diameter  of  the  ecliptic,  which  exceeds 
180  millions  of  mOes,  subtends  an  angle  of  less  than  1'. 
Had  the  annual  parallax  exceeded  this  small  quantity,  it 
could  scarcely  have  escaped  the  multiplied  efforts  that 
have  been  made  to  detect  it ;   yet  the  distance  of  a  star 

1 


having  a  parallax  of   1'  is 


,  X  radius  of  earth's  orbit, 


sin.  1 
that  is,  about  19  billions  of  milea 

The  first  star  actually  shown  to  have  an  annual  parallax 
was  the  star  61  Cygni,  a  binary  system  of  two  sixth-magni- 
tude stars,  having  a  large  proper  motion.  The  parallax 
was  detected  and  measured  by  Bessel,  using  the  Konigs- 
berg  heUometer.  He  compared  the  position  of  the  point 
midway  between  the  pair  with  that  of  two  very  small  and 
presumably  more  distant  stars.  From  the  observations 
made  between  October  1837  and  March  1840,  Bessel 
deduced  as  the  parallax  0''3483,  corresponding  to  a 
distance  of  about  600,000  radii  of  the  earth's  orbit.  This 
result  was  confirmed  shortly  after  by  Peters  at  Poulkowa, 
who,  from  observations  of  the  zenith  distances,  deduced 
the  parallax  0'-349.  It  will  presently  be  seen  that  more 
recent  measures  do  not  accord  well  with  these  results.  In 
the  meantime,  though  the  result  was  published  later,  Mr 
Henderson,  at  the  Cape  Town  Observatory,  had  been 
observing  a  Centauri,  one  of  the  brightest  of  the  southern 
stars,  with  the  object  of  determining  if  it  has  a  sensible 
parallax.  Notwithstanding  the  inferiority  of  the  instrument 
be  employed  (a  mural  circle  Imperfectly  graduated),  Mr 
Henderion  lucceedad  in  recognising  t>  parallax,  which  he 


estimated  at  1"°16.  Maclear,  wIm  wa«  hia  snccessor  aa 
astronomer  royal  at  the  Cape,  determined  the  parallax 
to  be  0"'9128,  and  subsequent  observations  assign  to  the 
parallax  the  value  0'-9187.  Doubtless  0'-9  fairly  repre- 
sents the  most  probable  value.  It  is  less  than  a  tenth  of 
the  solar  parallax;  in  other  words,  the  orbit  of  the  earth 
as  seen  from  a  Centauri  subtends  less  than  a  tenth  of  the 
arc  which  the  earth's  disk  subtends  as  seen  from  the  sun. 
The  distance  corresponding  to  this  parallax  is  in  round 
numbers  about  20  billions  of  miles,  a  distance  which  light 
traverses  in  about  3J  years. 

Other  stars  have  since  so  far  yielded  to  the  attacks 
made  upon  them  by  astronomers  as  to  show  signs  of  having 
measurable  parallax.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  many 
of  the  results  hitherto  obtained  are  open  to  considerable 
doubt,  as  the  following  table  serves  sufficiently  to  indicate : — 


a  Centauri 

61  Cygni 

Lalande,  21,258. 
Oeltzen,  17,416-6 
a  Lyre 

Sirina. 


70  Ophiuchj 

1  UrsEB  Majoria  . 

Arcturua 

Polaris 

CapeUa  ....S 

Procyon  


IU(n. 


Parallax  fonoerlj  glTCD 
bj  sir  J.  Hmchel. 


0-976  (Hender.ion,  cor- 
rected by  Maclear) 
0-348  (Bessel)  

0-260  (Kriiger) 

0-247  (Kriiger) 

0155  (W.  Struve,  cor- 
rected by  O.  Stmve) 

0160  (Henderson,  cor- 
rected by  Peters).. 

0160  (Kriiger) 

0-133  (PeUrs) 

0127  (Peters) 

0067  (PeUrs) 

0046  (Peters) 


Latevt  Ucuw*. 
menu  of  Pu  aUaa. 


I         091 

0-66 

No  new  det«i- 

minatioD. 


0-27 

K*  new  deter- 
mination. 


Oil 

No  new  detoT- 

mination. 

0-12 


If  we  consider  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  Centauri, 
no  star  has  been  observed  with  accordant  results,  we  may 
question  whether  the  instiuments  employed  by  astronomers  ' 

are  as  yet  competent  to  measure  accurately  small  parts  of  a 
second  of  arc  As  for  tho  parallax  assigned  to  the  five 
last  stars  of  the  above  list,  it  would  be  absurd  to  place  any 
reliance  on  the  estimated  value,  save  as  indicating  that 
those  stars  lie  at  so  enormoos  a  distance  that  their  parallax 
cannot  be  measured. 

As  the  most  powerful  telescope  does  not  show  the  real  Light  tnm 
disk  of  a  star,  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  by  actual ""  't*" 
measurement  the  size  of  even  the  largest  or  the  nearest 
The  amount  of  light  received  from  a  star  whose  distance  is 
known  can,  however,  be  compared  with  that  which  our 
sun  would  give  if  removed  to  the  star's  distance ;  and  ii 
we  then  assume  equal  intrinsic  surface-lustre,  we  may  infer 
(though  not  very  safely)  the  surface,  and  therefore  the 
size,  of  the  star.  Thus  the  distance  of  o  Centauri  excee<..d 
the  sun's  230,000  times,  so  that  the  sun,  removed  to  the 
star's  distance,  would  shine  with  only  the  52,900,000,000th 
part  of  his  observed  lustre.  But  o  Centauri  shines  with 
about  the  16,950,000,000th  part  of  the  sun's  brightness. 
Hence  the  star  emits  three  times  as  much  light  as  the 
sun,  or  (on  our  assumption)  has  a  surface  three  times,  a 
diameter  J  3  times,  and  a  volume  3^3  times  (or  more 
than  S  times)  as  great  as  his.  Sinus  dealt  with  in  like 
manner  would  appear  to  have  a  volume  exceeding  the  sun's 
about  2700  times.  But  it  is  probable  that  the  larger  stars 
shine  also  with  a  greater  intrinsic  lustre,  mile  for  mile  of 
surface,  and  thereiore  are  not  so  much  larger  as  we  should 
infer  from  the  above  method  of  reasoning 

That  the  stars  resemble  the  bud  in  general  constituUoa 
and  condition  has  been  proved  by  spectroscopic  analysis, 
the  spectra  of  start  being  in  general  respects  like  the  speo 
tram  of  the  lun.     Nevertheless,  characteristic  difference! 
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exist,  insdOiucirtEarthe  stare  have  been  divided  into  four 
ordera,  dLstinguialitJ  by  their  apectra.  These  are  thus 
presented  by  Seccbi,  after  examination  of  the  spectra  of 
more  than  60O  utara  : — 

The  first  type  is  represented  by  a  Lyrae,  Sirius,  <kc.,  and 
includes  most  of  the  stars  shining  with  a  white  light,  aa 
.VJtair,  Regulus,  Kigcl,  the  stare  (3,  y,  t,  f,  and  rj  of  Ursa 
ifajor,  (tc.  These  give  a  spectrum  showing  all  the  seven 
colours,  and  crossed  usually  by  multitudes  of  dark  lines, 
but  always  by  the  four  linos  of  hydrogen,  very  dark  and 
strong.  The  breadth  of  these  lines  indicates  a  very  deep 
absorptive  stratum  at  a  high  temperature  and  at  great 
pressure.  Nearly  half  the  observed  stars  showed  this 
spectrum. 

The  second  includes  most  of  the  yellow  stars,  is  Capella, 
PoUui,  Arcturua,  Aldebaran,  a  Ursae  Majoris,  Procyon, 
Ac.  The  Frauiihofer  lines  are  well  seen  in  the  red  and 
blue,  but  not  so  well  ii  the  yellow.  The  resemblance  of 
ihis  spectrum  to  the  sun's  suggests  that  stars  of  this  type 
resemble  the  sun  closely  in  physical  constitution  and  con- 
dition. About  one-third  of  the  observed  stars  showed  this 
spectrum. 

The  third  type  includes  Antares,  a  Orionis,  o  Uerculis, 
/?  Pegasi,  Mira,  and  most  of  the  stars  shining  with  a  red 
light.  The  spectra  show  bands  of  lines  (Secchi's  instru- 
ment showed  shaded  bands,  but  with  superior  spectro- 
scopes multitudes  of  fine  lines  appear).  The  spectra 
resemble  somewhat  the  spectrum  of  a  sun  spot,  and  Sccclii 
infers  that  these  stars  are  covered  in  great  part  by  spots 
like  those  of  the  sun.  About  100  of  the  observed  stars 
belong  to  this  type. 

The  fourth  tj-pe  differs  only  from  the  last  in  the 
arrangement  and  appearance  of  the  bands,  and  includes 
only  faint  stars.  A  few  stars,  as  y  Cassiopeiaj,  rj  Argus, 
/3  Lyr<e,  kc,  show  the  lines  of  hydrogen  bright  instead  of 
dark,  as  though  surrounded  by  hydrogen  glowing  with  a 
heat  more  intense  than  that  of  the  central  orb  itself. 

The  exact  spectroscopic  observation  of  many  stars  by 
Hugging  and  Miller  has  shown  (what  Secchi's  comparati^TjIy 
rough  observations  could  not  effect)  that  many  elements 
known  to  us  exist  in  these  stars.  Thus,  in  the  spectrum 
of  Aldebaran  are  lines  coinciding  with  the  lines  of  the 
elements  hydrogen,  sodium,  magnesium,  iron,  tellurium, 
antimony,  calcium,  bismuth,  and  mercury.  In  the  spec- 
trumof  Betelgeuse  these  physicists  recognised  in  like  manner 
the  lines  of  sodium,  magnesium,  iron,  bismuth,  and  calcium, 
but  found  the  lines  of  hydrogen  wanting.  Sirius,  Pollux, 
Castor,  the  stars  of  Ursa  Major,  and  many  others,  were 
examined  with  similar  results. 

Many  stars  are  coloured.  Thus  Antares,  Aldebaran,  and 
Betelgeuse  are  ruddy;  Arcturus,  Procyon, and  Pollux  yellow ; 
Vega  and  Altair  slightly  bluish  ;  while  Capella,  Sirius,  and 
many  other  stars  are  brilliantly  white.  Among  telescopic 
stars,  some  are  of  a  deep,  almost  blood,  red,  while  others 
are  ruddy,  orange,  yellow,  garnet-coloured,  and  so  on. 
Few  single  stars  show  a  weU  marked  blue  colour.  But 
among  the  binary  and  nmltiple  star-systems,  blue,  green, 
indigo,  violet^  and  lilac  stars  are  common,  especially  as 
smaller  companion  stars ;  such  colours  as  olive,  russet, 
grey,  ash-colour,  fawn,  and  so  on,  are  also  observed,  though 
this  is  probably  due  to  the  combined  lustre  of  several  very 
small  stars  closely  set.  Complementary  colours  are  not 
uncommon  among  double  stars,  the  brighter  of  a  pair  (in 
such  cases)  usually  having  a  red,  orange,  or  yellow  colo\ir, 
and  the  smaller  showing  the  respective  complementary, 
green,  blue,  or  purple.  Nor  are  these  instances  to  be 
explained  as  due  to  contrast  (though  contrast  doubtless 
strengthens  the  apparent  hue  of  the  smaller  star) ;  for 
when  the  brighter  is  concealed  from  view,  the  fainter  is 
still  found  to  shine  with  its  colour  unchanged.     Spectro- 


scopic analysis  shows  that  usually  the  colour  of  a  star  ia 
due  to  the  presence  of  absorptive  vapours  in  the  star's 
atmosphere  cutting  off  certain  portions  of  the  light.  Thus 
the  orange  component  of  the  double  star  Albirco  has  a 
spectrum  crossed  by  several  bands  in  the  blue  and  violet 
portion,  while  the  blue  component  has  a  spectrum  showing 
many  strong  lines  in  the  rc>l  and  orange  portion, — hence 
the  former  star  looks  orange  because  of  the  deficiency  of 
bl\ie  and  violet  in  its  light,  and  the  latter  looks  blue  becaaoe 
its  light  is  deficient  in  red  and  orange. 

On  examining  the  stars  with  telescopes  of  considerable 
power,  many  of  them  are  found  to  be  composed  of  two  or 
more  stars  placed  contiguous  to  each  other,  or  at  dis- 
tances subtending  a  very  minute  angle.  This  appearance 
is  probably  in  many  cases  owing  solely  to  the  optica) 
effect  of  their  position  relatively  to  the  spectator ;  for  it  is 
evident  that  two  stars  will  appear  contiguous  if  they  are 
placed  nearly  in  the  same  line  of  vision,  although  their  real 
distance  may  be  immeasurably  great.  There  are,  however, 
many  instances  in  which  the  angle  of  position  of  the  two 
stars  varies  in  such  a  manner  as  to  indicate  a  motion  of 
revolution  about  a  common  centre  ;  and  in  this  case  the 
two  stars  form  a  binary  system,  performing  to  each  other 
the  office  of  sun  and  planet,  and  connected  together  by 
gravity  or  some  equivalent  principle.  The  observations 
of  Herschel,  Dawes,  South,  and  Struve  have  placed  this 
fact  beyond  doubt.  Motions  have  been  detected  which  are 
so  rapid  ae  to  be  measurable  ■n-ithin  very  short  periods 
of  time  ;  and  in  certain  cases  the  smaller  star  has  been 
observed  to  disappear,  either  on  passing  behind  or  before 
its  primary,  or  by  approaching  so  near  to  it  that  its  light 
has  been  absorbed  by  that  of  the  other.  The  most  remark 
able  instance  of  a  regular  revolution  of  this  sort  is  that  of 
the  double  star  f  Ursas  Majoris,  in  which  the  angular 
velocity  is  6°"4  annually,  so  that  the  two  stars  complete  a 
revolution  about  one  another  in  the  space  of  60  years,  and 
about  a  circuit  and  a  half  have  been  already  described 
since  its  discovery  in  1781.  The  double  star  70  Ophiuchi 
presents  a  similar  phenomenon,  a  revolution  being  com 
pleted  in  a  period  of  about  80  years,  o  Castoris,  y  Virginia, 
\  Cancri,  i  Bootis,  S  Serpentis,  and  that  remarkable  double 
star  61  Cygni,  together  with  several  others,  exhibit  similar 
variations  in  their  respective  angles  of  position.  Sir  W. 
Herschel  observed  in  all  2-tOO  double  stars.  The  catalogue 
of  Struve  of  Dorpat  contains  3063  of  the  most  remark- 
able. The  object  of  these  catalogues  is  not  merely  to  fix 
the  place  of  the  star  within  such  limits  as  will  enable  it  to 
be  easily  discovered  at  any  future  time,  but  also  to  record 
a  description  of  the  appearance,  position,  and  mutual  dis- 
tances of  the  individual  stars  composing  the  system,  in 
order  that  subsequent  observers  may  have  the  means  of 
detecting  their  connected  motions,  or  any  changes  by 
which  they  may  be  affected.  There  are  many  triple, 
quadruple,  and  quintuple  stars.  Every  region  of  the 
heavens  furnishes  examples  of  these  curious  phenomena; 
but  it  is  remarked  that  some  parts  of  the  heavens  contain 
very  few,  while  others  present  them  in  great  abundancei 

Aggregations  of  stars  more  and  more  complex  appear  ae 
we  extend  our  survey,  and  wider  and  wider  regions  of  the 
heavens  are  occupied  by  groups  of  associated  stars.  The 
most  complex  and  extensive  of  all  such  gatherings  is  the 
galaxy  or  milky-way,  a  zone-shaped  region  surrounding  the 
whole  sphere  of  the  heavens,  in  which  stars  innumerable 
so  combine  their  lustre  as  to  present  a  milky  luminosity. 
We  speak  of  a  zone-shaped  region,  be  it  noticed,  not  of  a 
zone,  for  the  milky-way  does  not  form  a  complete  zone, 
but  simply  occupies  a  zone  within  which  appear  streams, 
and  nodules,  and  irregular  clusterings  of  stars.  Along  part 
of  the  region  there  ia  but  one  well-marked  stream ;  else- 
where two  streams  are  seen,  and  in  other  places  several 
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But  parts  of  the  circuit  are  incomplete,  while  in  some  cases 
dark  regions  in  the  very  midst  of  a  bright  stream  attest 
the  iiregular  conformation  of  this  strange  star  region. 

Some  of  the  fized  stars  are  subject  to  periodical  variar 
tions  of  brilliancy.  Several,  formerly  distinguished  by 
their  splendour,  have  entii-ely  disappeared;  others  are  now- 
conspicuous  which  do  not  seem  to  have  been  visible  to  the 
ancient  observers ;  and  some  alternately  appear  and  disap- 
pear, or  at  least  undergo  great  periodic  variations  in  bright- 
ness. Some  seem  to  become  gradually  more  obscure,  as  S 
Ursffl  Majoris ;  others,  like  /3  in  the  Whale,  to  be  increas- 
ing in  briiliaiicy.  Some  stars  have  all  at  once  blazed  forth 
with  great  splendour,  and,  after  a  gradual  diminution  of 
their  light,  have  again  become  extinct  The  most  remark- 
able instance  of  this  sort  is  that  of  the  star  which  appeared 
in  1572,  in  the  time  of  Tycho.  It  suddenly  shone  forth  in 
the  constellation  Cassiopeia  with  a  splendour  exceeding 
that  of  stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  or  even  Jupiter  and 
Venus  at  their  least  distances  from  the  earth,  and  could  be 
seen  with  the  naked  eye  on  the  meridian  in  full  day.  Its 
brilliancy  gradually  diminished  from  the  time  of  its  first 
appearance,  and  at  the  end  of  sixteen  months .  it  entirely 
disappeared,  and  has  never  been  seen  since.  During  the 
whole  time  of  its  apparition,  its  place  in  the  heavens 
remained  unaltered,  and  it  had  no  annual  parallax ;  its 
distance  was  consequently  of  the  same  order  as  that  of  the 
fixed  stars.  Its  colour,  however,  undei-went  considerable 
variations.  Tycho  describes  it  as  having  been  at  first  of  a 
bright  white  ;  afterwards  of  a  reddish  yellow,  like  Mars  or 
Aldebaran  ;  and  lastly,  of  a  leaden  white,  like  Saturn. 
Ajiother  instance  of  the  same  kind  was  observed  in  1C04, 
when  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  suddenly  appeared  in 
the  right  foot  of  Ophiuchus.  It  presented  phenomena 
analogous  to  the  former,  and  disappeared  Ln  like  manner 
after  some  months. 
Variabla  Many  stars  have  been  observed  whose  light  seems  to 
ttars  undergo  a  regular  periodic  increase  and  diminution,  and 

these  are  properly  called  variable  stars.  The  star  o  Ceti 
(called  also  Mira)  has  a  period  of  334  days,  and  is  remark- 
able for  the  magnitude  of  its  variations.  From  being  a 
star  of  the  second  magnitude,  it  becomes  so  dim  as  to 
be  seen  with  difficulty  through  powerful  telescopes.  But 
Its  maxima  and  minima  of  brightness  are  variable.  Thus 
between  October  1672  and  December  1676  Jlira  was  never 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  while  on  October  5,  1839,  it  was 
^^lf  a  magnitude  brighter  than  its  usual  maximum. 

Some  are  remarkable  for  the  shortness  of  the  period  of 
their  variation. 

Algol  (/3  Persei)  shines  ordinarily  as  a  secona  magni- 
tude star,  but  during  about  7  hours  in  each  successive 
period  of  69  hours  undergoes  the  following  changes  : — 
It  decreases  gradually  to  the  fourth  magnitude,  remaining 
80  for  20  minutes,  and  then  increases  as  gradually  to  the 
second  magnitude.  Thus  it  remains  a  second  magnitude 
star  for  about  62  hours  in  each  period  of  69  hours.  The 
star  /8  L3T8e  in  successive  periods  of  12  days  22  hours 
undergoes  a  double  change,  each  occupying  6  days  11 
hours  (formerly  assigned  as  the  star's  true  period).  In  each 
period  the  star  has  a  maximum  brightness  of  about  the 
3 '5  magnitude,  but  the  minima  of  brightness  are  appreciably 
unequal,  the  star's  magnitude  in  one  being  4 '3,  in  the 
other  4 '5.  The  star  S  Cephei  varies  in  a  period  of  5  days 
8  hours  48  min.  from  the  fifth  to  the  3  "5  magnitude, 
occupying  1  day  14  hours  in  passing  from  minimum  to 
maximum,  but  3  days  19  hours  in  passing  from  maximum 
to  mininum.  Two  or  three  hundred  stars  are  now  recog- 
nised as  variabla  The  most  probable  explanation  of  the 
variation  in  long  periods  is  that  stars  so  afiected  have 
periodical  maxima  and  minima  of  disturbance,  resembling 
that  which  causes  the  sun  spots,  only  more  marJifd.  Some  of 


the  variables  of  short  period  are  probably  covered  unequally 
in  different  parts  of  their  surface  by  spote.  But  the  vsiiar 
tion  of  such  stars  as  Algol,  which  shine  with  a  constant 
lustre  for  the  greater  part  of  each  period,  and  are  reduced  in 
lustre  for  a  short  interval,  cannot  be  thus  explained,  acd  we 
must  suppose  that  a  large  opaqne  orb  circling  around  them 
transits  the  central  luminary  at  regular  intervals.  Most  of 
the  stars  which  have  appeared  suddenly,  and  shone  for  a 
short  time,  probably  resemble  in  character  the  oidy  star  of 
this  kind  hitherto  examined — the  star  T  in  Corona  BOrealia. 
which,  blazing  out  suddenly  as  a  second  magnitude  star 
(usually  of  the  tenth  magnitude  only),  was  found  by  Hug- 
gins  and  Miller  to  have  a  spectmm  crossed  by  fine  black 
lines,  on  which  was  superposed  the  spectrum  of  glowing 
hydrogen.  As  the  star  waned,  the  hydrogen  epectruiB 
faded,  and  finally  disappeared.  Presumably  there  had 
been  an  outburst  of  glowing  hydrogen,  or  a  conflagration 
in  which  hydrogen  was  the  principal  agent.  The  maximum 
brightness  of  the  star  exceeded  the  normal  lustre  almost 
800-fold.  The  star  ij  Argus  can  hardly  as  yet  be  classed 
either  among  periodically  variable  stars  or  among  stars 
undergoing  irregular  changes.  In  1677  Halley  catalogued 
it  as  of  the  fourth  magnitude ;  Lacaille,  in  1751,  observed 
it  as  of  the  second  magnitude.  Between  1811  and  1815 
it  was  of  the  fourth  magnitude;  from  1822  to  1826  of 
the  second  ;  in  1827  of  the  first  magnitude ;  thereafter,  till 
1837,  of  the  second;  in  1838  of  the  first;  in  1843  the 
star  was  brighter  than  any  except  SiriusL  At  present  it  is 
barely  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 

Passing  over  the  speculations  of  Bruno,  Hooke,  and  others,  gj^j^, 
we  find  that  Halley  was  the  first  to  suspect  from  observa-  proper 
tion  the  proper  motion  of  -the  stars.  From  comparisons  motioo* 
between  the  obsei-ved  places  of  Arcturus,  Aldebaran,  and 
Sirius,  and  the  places  assigned  to  these  stars  by  the  Alex- 
andrian astronomers,  he  was  led  to  the  opinion  that  all 
three  are  moving  towards  the  south.  (Phil.  Trans.,  1718.) 
The  elder  Cassini  adopted  the  same  view  respecting  Arc- 
turus, proving,  in  fact,  that  even  since  the  time  of  Tycho 
Brahe  this  star  had  shifted  5'  in  latitude ;  for  he  showed 
that  r]  Bootis,  which  should  have  shared  in  the  change  if 
the  ecliptic  itself  had  shifted  in  position,  had  not  changed 
appreciably  in  position.  Bradley  and  Wright  theorised 
respecting  the  causes  of  stellar  motion,  and  suggested  that 
the  sun  and  his  feUow-suns,  the  stars,  are  moving  in  space. 
Tobias  Mayer,  in  1 771,  comparing  Roemer's  observations  in 
1706  with  his  own  and  Lacaille's  in  1750-56,  was  led  to 
the  opinion  that  the  stellar  motions  afford  no  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  translation  of  the  solar  system  through 
space.  But  in  1783  Sir  W.  Herschel,  from  the  proper  Proper 
motions  of  seven  principal  stars,  as  determined  by  Maskelyne,  ^°'""'  ^ 
deduced  as  the  point  towards  which  the  sun  is  moving 
(or,  as  it  is  now  commonly  termed,  "  the  apex  of  the  solar 
way")  a  point  in  Hercules  in  right  ascension  257°.  Aftei 
carefully  examining  Mayer's  list  of  proper  motions,  he 
indicated  a  point  close  to  the  star  X  Hercuhs  (IJf,,  fig.  52). 
In  1805  Sir  W.  Herschel  published  a  paper  based  on 
Maskelyne's  catalogue  of  the  proper  motions  of  36  stars 
published  in  1790,  and  presenting  a  result  consider- 
ably different  from  that  which  he  had  before  announced. 
He  now  set  the  apex  in  R.A  245°  52'  30'  and  north 
declination  49°  38'  (IJl,  in  fig.  52).  Bessel  in  1818  (Fun- 
damenta  Astronomic)  expressed  the  opinion  that  Mayei 
had  been  right  in  denying  the  existence  of  sufficient  evi- 
dence for  determining  the  proper  motion  of  the  solar  system.' 
Later,  however,  the  subject  has  been  dealt  with  by  Madlerj 
Argelander,  and  0.  Struve,  whose  various  determinations  oi 
the  solar  apex  are  shown  in  fig.  52,  marked  M,  Ar.,  and 
2,  respectively.  Sir  O.  Airy  re-examined  the  subject 
by  a  new  method,  assigning  to  the  sun  (by  an  appU 
;  Nation  of  the  method  of  least  squares)  such  a  direction 
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•nd  rate  of  motion  aa  account*  for  the  greatest  proportion 
of  the  observed  stelkr  motions     The  plan  was  carried  out 


t'lo.  62.  —  Vftrioaa  Delerminalioiis  of  the  Apex  of  the  Sun's  Way. 

according  to  two  different  hypotheses  respecting  errors  of 
observation,  and  was  first  applied  to  about  300  stars, 
afterwards  to  about  1500,  by  Mr  Dunkin.  The  results  of 
the  first  pair  of  solutions  are  indicated  by  the  points  A, 
and  A,  in  fig.  52,  the  results  of  the  others  by  the  point  Aj 
and  A,.  A;  lies  in  R.A.  201°  14'  and  N.P.D.  57°  51' ;  A, 
in  R.A.  263°  44'  and  N.P.D.  65°.  Lastly,  Mr  GaUoway, 
by  considering  the  motion  of  southern  stars,  has  deduced 
the  result  indicated  at  O.  Giving  to  these  various  results 
their  due  weight,  we  find  for  the  probable  position  of  the 
apex  that  shown  in  fig.  52. 

The  analysis  of  the  proper  motioDS  of  the  stars  by  Mr 
Proctor  has  led  to  the  recognition  of  local  star-drifts. 
This  is  illustrated  in  fig.  53      Here  arrows  are  drawn  from 


Fio.  63.— lUustrating  Star-drift. 

the  several  stars,  indicating  their  direction  and  rate  of 
motion,  the  rate  being  such  that  36,000  years  would  bo 
required  to  carry  any  star  from  its  present  position  to  the 
position  marked  by  the  extremity  of  the  arrow-point  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  stars  /8,  y,  S,  e,  and  f  Urs®  Majoris, 
with  the  companions  of  C.  are  travelling  in  the  same  direc- 


tion and   at  the  aame   apparent   rat«i     Similar   drifting 
motions  can  lie  recognised  \n  other  parts  of  the  heavens. 

Spectroscopic  analysis  affords  a  means  of  determining 
the  motions  of  stars  in  the  direction  of  the  line  of  sight. 
For  if  a  star  is  receding,  the  wave  length  of  any  definite 
portion  of  its  light  must  be  apparently  lengthened ;  while 
if  the  star  is  approaching,  such  wave-length  must  be 
shortened.  Thus,  if  the  position  of  some  known  line  in  a 
star's  spectrum  can  be  compared  with  the  position  of  the 
same  line  in  the  spectrum  of  a  terrestrial  element,  any  shift 
of  position  indicates  whether  the  star  is  receding  or  ap- 
proaching. In  this  way  several  of  the  brighter  stars  have 
been  dealt  with  by  Mr  Huggins,  and  motions  of  rcression 
and  approach,  amounting  in  some  cases  to  30  or  40  milea 
per  second,  have  been  recognised.  This  method  has  afforded 
an  interesting  confirmation  of  Mr  Proctor's  views  about  star- 
drift,  seeing  that  Mr  Huggins  assigns  to  the  five  stars  y3, 
y,  8,  €,  and  {  UrssB  Majoris,  equal  motions  of  recession 
(about  17  miles  per  second).  He  also  finds  that  their 
spectra  are  alike,  indicating  a  resemblance  in  constitution 
and  structure,  such  as  we  should  expect  to  find  in  the 
members  of  a  drifting  system. 

The  Nebula  are  celestial  objects  which  present  a  cloudy  Tlia 
appearance.  When  examined  with  a  telescope  of  moderate  ncbul* 
power,  the  greater  part  of  the  nebulse  are  distinctly  per- 
ceived to  be  composed  of  clusters  of  little  stars,  impercep- 
tible to  the  naked  eye,  because,  on  account  of  their  apparent 
proximity,  the  rays  of  light  proceeding  from  each  are 
blended  together,  through  the  effects  of  irradiation,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  produce  only  a  confused  luminous 
appearance.  In  others,  however,  no  individual  stars  can 
be  perceived,  even  through  the  best  telescopes,  and  the 
nebula  exhibits  only  the  appearance  of  a  self-luminous  or 
phosphorescent  patch  of  matter  in  a  highly  dilated  or 
gaseous  state.  In  some  instances  the  nebula  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  faint  luminous  atmosphere,  of  a  circular 
form  and  of  large  extent,  surrounding  a  star  of  considerable 
brilliancy.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  nebube  is  that  Orion 
which  is  situated  in  the  sword-handle  of  Orion,  It  was  a«l>'« 
discovered  by  Huyghens  in  1656,  and  described  and  figured 
by  him  in  his  Syatema  Salumtum.  Since  that  time  it  has 
been  examined  and  described  by  various  observers,  parti- 
cularly Fouchy,  Mairan,  Lo  Gentil,  and  Messier,  who  have 
given  engravings  of  it ;  and  if  any  trust  can  be  placed  in 
their  descriptions  of  so  indistinct  and  diflBcult  an  object,  it 
must  have  undergone  great  changes  in  its  form  and  physical 
appearance.  Unfortunately,  however,  no  satisfactory  in- 
ference can  be  drawn  from  the  comparison  of  the  different 
descriptions ;  for  it  is  found  that  the  same  nebula,  viewed 
on  the  same  night  with  different  telescopes,  presents 
appearances  so  different  as  to  be  scarcely  recognisable  aa 
the  same  object.  The  effects  of  atmospherical  variations 
also  cause  great  differences  in  its  appearance,  even  when 
it  is  viewed  through  the  same  telescope  at  different  time^ 
so  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  any  two  observers  wil* 
be  found  to  agree  in  their  delineation  of  its  outline.  Sir 
J.  Herschel,  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  tht 
Astronomical  Society,  has  given  a  detailed  description  of 
this  nebula  as  it  appeared  in  his  twenty-feet  reflector  ir, 
1824,  together  with  a  drawing,  which,  on  account  of  thft 
superiority  of  his  telescope,  is  probably  a  much  more  cor- 
rect representation,  of  the  object  than  any  which  previoufilj 
existed.  Plate  XXX.  is  copied  from  that  drawing.  Of  that 
portion  of  the  nebula  which  he  calls  the  Huyghenian  region 
Sir  J.  Herschel  gives  the  following  account :  ""I  know  no*. 
how  to  describe  it  better  than  by  comparing  it  to  a  curdling 
liquid,  or  a  surface  strewed  over  with  flocks  of  wool,  or  to 
the  breaking  up  of  a  "mackerel"  sky  when  the  cloud*  of 
which  it  consists  begin  to  assume  a  cirrous  appearance.  It 
is  not  very  unlike  the  mottling  of  the  son's  disk,  onlj  (if 
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I  may  so  express  myself)  the  grain  is  much  coarser,  and 
the  intervals  darker ;  a-»d  the  flocculi,  instead  of  being 
generally  round,  are  drawn  into  little  wisps.  They  pre- 
sent, however,  no  appearance  of  being  composed  of  small 
stars,  and  their  aspect  is  altogether  different  from  resolvable 
nebulae.  In  the  latter  we  fancy  that  we  see  stars,  or  that 
could  we  strain  our  sight  a  little  more,  we  should  see  them  ; 
but  the  former  suggest  no  idea  of  stars,  but  rather  of 
ooraething  quite  distinct  from  them." 

Another  very  remarkable  nebula  is  that  in  the  girdle 
111  Andromeda,  which,  being  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 
Tas  known  in  the  earliest  ages  of  astronomy.  It  was 
rediscovered  in  1612  by  Simon  Marius,  who  describes  it 
as  having  the  appearance  of  a  candle  seen  through  horn, 
that  is,  a  diluted  light,  increasing  in  density  towards  a 
centre.  Le  Gentil  mentions  that  its  figure  had  appeared 
to  him  for  many  years  round,  but  that  in  1757  it  had 
become  oval.  He  also  remarks  that  its  light  was  perfectly 
uniform  in  all  parts, — a  fact  which  is  quite  at  variance 
with  its  present  appearance,  and  which,  if  true,  argues  that 
the  nebulous  matter  is  in  a  rapid  state  of  condensation. 
"  At  present,"  says  Sir  J.  Herschel  in  the  volume  above 
referred  to,  "  it  has  not,  indeed,  a  star  or  any  well-defined 
disk  in  its  centre ;  but  the  brightness,  which  increases 
by  regular  gradations  from  the  circumference,  suddenly 
acquires  a  great  accession,  so  as  to  offer  the  appearance  of 
a  nipple,  as  it  were,  in  the  middle,  of  very  small  diameter 
\10'  or  12"),  but  totally  devoid  of  any  distinct  outline,  so 
that  it  is  impossible  to  say  precisely  where  the  nucleus 
ends  and  the  nebula  begins.  Its  nebulosity  is  of  the  most 
perfect  nulky,  absolutely  irresolvable  kind,  without  the 
slightest  tendency  to  that  separation  into  flocculi  above 
described  in  the  nebula  of  Orion  ;  nor  is  there  any  sort  of 
appearance  of  the  smallest  star  in  the  centre  of  the  nipple." 
This  nebula  has,  however,  been  resolved  into  stars,  at  least 
partially,  by  the  Harvard  reflector. 

Messier  formed  a  list  of  103  nebula.  But  Sir  W. 
Herschel,  by  means  of  his  large  telescopes,  discovered  no 
less  than  2500;  and  Sir  John  Herschel  added  500  northern 
and  1700  southern  nebulae  (staying  seven  years  at  the  Cape 
to  catalogue  these  last).  In  all,  about  3700  nebulae  are 
known.     They  have  been  thus  classified  : — 

( 1.)  Clusters  of  stars  (globular  or  irregular^  in  which  the 
stars  are  clearly  distiuguishabla 

(2.)  Resolvable  nebube,  and  such  as,  from  their  appear- 
ance, probably  require  only  increased  power  to  be  resolved 
into  separate  stars. 

(3.)  Nebulae  properly  so  called,  showing  no  appearance 
of  stars. 

(4.)  Planetary  nebulae. 

(5.)  Stellar  nebulae. 

(6.)  Nebulous  stars. 

Among  the  varieties  of  form  may  be  noted  spiral,  elliptic, 
and  ring  nebulae,  double  nebute,  and  irregular  nebuls. 

Sir  W.  Herschel  classified  the  nebulae  according  to  his 
conception  of  the  probable  stage  of  their  development  from 
purely  nebulous  matter  into  stars,  single  or  multiple,  as 
foOows  : — 

(1.)  Widely-spread  nebulosity. 

(2.)  Irregular  nebvdae. 

(3.)  Planetary  nebulae. 

(4.)  Nebulous  stars. 

(5.)  Diffused  clusters. 

(6.)  Stellar  nebulae. 

(7.)  Rich  8tar<lusters. 

Eiamined  with  the  spectroscope  by  Mr  Hug^S,  the 
stellar  and  resolvable  nebulae  are  found  to  give  a  spectrum 
resembling  the  stellar  spectrum  in  general  characteristics. 
But  the  irregular  nebulae,  planetary  nebulae,  and  a  con- 
(viderable  proportion  of   the    irresolvable  nehnla^      give    a 


spectrum  of  three  bright  lines,  indicating  that  they  consist 
of  glowing  gas.  One  of  these  lines  is  the  F  line  of  the 
hydrogen  spectrum,  another  is  a  line  of  nitrogen,  and  the 
third  is  undetermined.  A  few  of  the  gaseous  nebulae  show 
a  fourth  Une. 

Some  nebulae  are  variable.  A  large  irregular  nebula 
surrounding  the  singular  variable  star  i;  Argus  appears  to 
undergo  extensive  variations  ;  and  \ve  have  seen  that  the 
great  nebula  in  Orion  is  strongly  suspected  of  variability. 
Some  nebulae  have  vanished ;  others  have  appeared  where 
formerly  no  nebulosity  had  been  recognised. 

As  there  are  double  and  variable  nebulae  as  well  as  double 
and  variable  stars,  so  also  are  there  groupings  and  aggrega- 
tions of  nebulae  as  of  stars.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  zone 
region  occupied  by  the  milky-way  shows  very  few  nebulae, 
and  those  mostly  of  the  resolvable  order.  The  regions 
farthest  from  the  milkyway,  that  is,  the  regions  around 
the  poles  of  the  galactic  circle,  are  those  richest  in  nebulae, 
speaJdng  generally;  but  the  distribution  of  the  nebulae  is 
in  reality  too  irregular  to  be  sufficiently  described  in  such 
terms.  Streams  and  branches  and  clustering  aggregations 
of  nebulae  are  found  in  both  of  the  two  hemispheres  into 
which  the  galaxy  divides  the  heavens.  Most  remarkable 
among  these  aggregations  are  the  Nubeeulce  or  Magellanic 
Clouds,  in  the  southern  heavens.  These  resemble  the  milky- 
way  in  aspect,  but  on  telescopic  examination  are  found  to 
consist,  not  of  stars  alone,  like  the  milky-way,  but  of  stars 
mixed  with  nebulae.  Within  the  Nubecula  Major,  Sir  J. 
Herschel  counted  278  nebulae,  besides  more  than  50  out- 
lying nebulae.  The  Nubecula  ilinor  is  not  so  rich  in  nebulae, 
but  still  deserves  to  be  regarded  as  an  aggregation  of  these 
objects. 

Space  will  not  permit  us  to  consider  fully  nere  tne  various 
theories  of  the  constitution  of  the  sidereal  heavens  ad- 
vanced by  Wright,  Kant,  Lambert,  the  Herschels,  Stnive^  ^ 
Madler,  Herbert  Spencer,  Proctor,  and  others.  But  so 
far  as  discussion  of  this  subject  depends  on  observation, 
it  may  be  thus  presented  : — The  zone  of  the  milky-way 
being  rich  in  stars,  we  must  either  infer  great  extension  of 
the  sidereal  system  in  the  direction  of  thai  zone,  or  a 
real  aggregation  of  stars  within  a  ring-shaped  or  FpiraUy- 
shaped  region  around  the  earth.  If  we  adopt  the  former 
view,  we  shall  naturally  be  led  to  regard  the  nebul*, 
except  only  those  known  to  be  gaseous,  as  other  sidereal 
systems  outside  our  own,  and  so  distant  as  to  appear  like 
small  cloudlets  of  stars.  But  if  we  adopt  the  latter  view, 
we  may  regard  mamy  of  the  nebulae,  if  not  all,  as  cluster- 
ing aggregations  of  stars  belonging  to  the  same  system. 
Sir  W.  Herschel  adopted  the  former  hypothesis  at  the 
beginning  of  his  career  as  an  observer  ;  but  later  (though 
nearly  all  writers  on  astronomy  overlook  the  fact),  his 
opinion  turned  towards  the  latter.  It  was  while  he  still 
supposed  the  stars  spread  with  tolerable  uniformity  through- 
out the  sidereal  system  that  he  trusted  to  a  method  of  star- 
gauging  depending  on  the  number  of  stars  seen  in  eqcal 
telescopic  fields  in  different  directions.  It  is  manifest 
that,  if  the  telescope  reaches  to  the  limits  of  a  system 
of  stars  scattered  uniformly,  the  greater  the  distance  at 
which  the  limit  bes  in  any  direction  the  greater  will  be 
the  number  of  stars  in  that  direction.  Gauging  the  sidereal 
system  on  this  principle,  Sir  W.  Herschel  deduced  the 
inference  that  it  is  shaped  like  a  cloven  flat  disk.  But 
later,  perceiving  that  the  rich  regions  are  often  seemingly 
circular  in  shape,  he  inferred  that  such  groups  are  reallj 
globular  in  form.  It  was  natural  to  extend  this  principle, 
and,  seeing  that  parts  of  the  milky-way  are  stream-shaped, 
to  infer  that  this  appearance  indicates  the  existence  of  real 
streams  of  stars.  Also,  sirlce  the  clustering  aggregationi 
are  various  in  si^e  and  constitution,  it  might  be  assumed 
that  the  nebulae  themselves  are  only  clustering  agprec^tious 
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more  remote  than  the  rest,  and  belong,  therefore,  to  the 
■idereal  system.  The  fact  that  nebnls  are  rich  in  regions 
remote  from  the' milky- way  would  confirm  this  supiKwition, 
if  not  of  itself  sufficient  (as  Herbert  Spencer  thinks)  to 
establish  it  beyoud  question.  If  the  nature  of  the  Magel- 
lanic clouds  had  been  known  to  Sir  W.  Herschel,  this 
inference  would  have  appeared  to  him  irresistible.  How 
BTer,  the  results  towards  which  his  later  ^•iews  seemed 
tending  were  not  definitely  indicated  or  adopted  by  him, 
probably  because  he  had  already  attained  an  extreme  old 
age  when  he  first  enunciated  bis  later  and  juster  views  of 
the  Bidereal  universe.  Sir  -J.  Herschel  does  not  appear 
to  have  recognised  his  father's  change  of  views,  though  con- 
scious of  serious  difficulties  in  the  older  theory,  and  even 
definitely  indicating  the  fact  that  the  constitution  of  the 
Nubeculae  cannot  possibly  be  reconciled  with  that  theory. 
The  elder  Struve,  probably  the  only  astronomer  of  his  time 
who  had  thoroughly  studied  Sir  W.  Herschel's  remarkable 
papers,  recognised  clearly  the  change  in  Herschel's  opinions. 
Following  a  suggestion  thrown  out  by  Piazzi,  Stru^'B  com- 
pared the  number  of  stars  down  to  the  eighth  magnitude 
in  different  directions  round  the  equator,  and  justly  regarded 
the  greater  richness  of  such  stars  on  and  near  the  galaxy 
as  a  disproof  of  Herschel's  earlier  theory  of  generally  uni- 
form distribution.  Strangely  enough,  however,  while  thu-s 
recognising  a  variation  in  the  richness  of  stellar  distribution 
in  one  direction,  i.e.,  in  approaching  the  medial  plane  of 
the  gala.Ty,  Struve  was  unable  to  divest  himself  of  a  belief 
in  uniformity  of  distribution  in  directions  parallel  to  that 
plane.  In  an  investigation  claiming  to  be  free  from  all 
hypothesis,  but  in  reality  (as  Encke,  Forbes,  P*roctor,  and 
others  have  shown)  based  on  several  hypotheses,  some  of 
which  are  not  even  probable,  Struve  advanced  the  theory 
that  the  sidereal  system  is  infinite  in  extension  along  the 
direction  of  the  medial  plane  of  the  gakxy. 

But  in  reality  the  evidence  ti«  possess  indicates  laws  of 
stellar  aggregation  which  by  their  very  nature  preclude  the 
possibility  of  applying  such  methods  of  gauging  as  either 
Sir  W.  Herschel  or  W.  Struve  endeavoured  to  use.  The 
gathering  of  stars  of  the  leading  orders  of  apparent  magni- 
tude in  the  galactic  zone  shows  that  stars  of  many  orders  of 
real  size  and  brightness  are  there  gathered  together.  The 
analysis  of  a  rich  star-region  with  higher  and  higher  powers 
is  shown  to  be,  not  necessarily,  as  was  supposed,  the  pene- 
trating farther  and  farther  into  space,  but  the  more  and 
more  searching  scrutiny  of  one  and  the  same  region  of 
space.  The  two  processes,  indeed,  may  be  combined,  an 
increase  of  telescopic  power  bringing  into  view  at  the  same 
time  smaller  stars  in  a  particular  region  and  remoter  stars 
lying  towards  the  same  direction.  In  fact,  it  would  be  as 
great  a  mistake  to  assume,  without  definite  evidence,  that 
new  stars  so  revealed  are  smaller  in  real  magnitude,  as  to 
assume  that  they  are  more  remote.  The  only  kind  of 
evidence  available  to  discriminate  between  the  two  explana- 
tions, or  to  show  to  what  extent  either  may  operate,  is  that 
derivad  from  statistical  enumeration  ;  b\it  so  complex  are 
the  relations  involved,  that  such  enumeration  can  only  be 
interpreted  when  graphically  illustrated.  In  other  words, 
the  secrets  of  the  stellar  universe  can  only  be  revealed  by 
presenting  in  well-devised  maps  the  results  of  widely  ex- 
tended scrutiny  of  the  star  depths.  This  process  has  already 
been  applied  by  Mr  Proctor  to  stars  down  to  the  eleventh 
order  of  magnitude  (in  the  northern  heavens),  the  resulting 
view  of  the  stellar  universe  differing  widely  from  that  which 
would  have  been  presented  if  any  of  the  theories  hereto- 
fore advanced  had  been  just.  It  is  probable  that  an  exten- 
sion of  the  sj-stem  of  uniform  star-gauging  and  charting  to 
the  remoter- star-depths  will  still  further  illustrate  the  com- 
plexity and  diversity  of  structure  existing  within  the 
universe.    Already  these  general    conclusions  may  be  re- 


garded as  established: — "The  sidereal  system  is  altogether 
more  complicated  and  more  varied  in  structure  than  has 
hitherto  been  supposed  :  in  the  same  region  of  the  stellar 
depth-s  co-exist  stars  of  many  oiilers  of  real  magnitude;  all 
the  nebulae,  gaseous  or  stellar,  planetary,  ring-formed, 
elliptical,  and  spiral,  exist  within  the  limits  of  the  sidai^al 
system;  and  lastly,  the  whole  system  is  alive  with  move- 
ments, the  laws  of  which  may  one  day  be  recognised,  though 
at  present  they  are  too  complex  to  be  understood." 
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ASTRUC,  Jean,  a  celebrated  physician,  was  bom  in  lG8i 
j,\,  Sauves,  in  Languedoc.  His  father,  a  Protestant  clergy- 
man, bestowed  great  pains  upon  his  early  education,  after 
which  he  studied  at  the  university  of  Montpellier,  where, 
having  commenced  the  study  of  medicine,  he  took  his 
degree  as  doctor  of  physic  in  1703.  In  1706  he  lectured 
at  Montpellier  as  substitute  for  Professor  Chirac.  He 
studied  most  diligently  all  medical  authors,  both  ancient 
and  modern,  and  in  1710  published  a  treatise  on  muscular 
motion,  which  greatly  increased  his  reputation.  In  that 
year  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  anatomy  at  Toulouse. 
In  1717  he  was  appointed  to  teach  medicine  at  Montpel- 
lier. Subsequently  he  was  appointed  successively  superin- 
tendent of  the  mineral  waters  of  Languedoc,  first  physician 
to  the  king  of  Poland,  and,  in  1731,  regius  professor  of 
medicine  at  Paris.  Here  his  lectures  on  the  practice  of 
physic  attracted  students  from  other  universities,  as  well  as 
from  foreign  countries.  He  prosecuted  his  studies  with 
unwearied  assiduity  to  an  advanced  age,  and  was  thus 
enabled  to  write  many  valuable  works  on  medical  subjects. 
He  died  on  the  5th  of  May  1766,  in  the  82d  year  of  his  age. 
Of  his  numerous  works,  that  on  which  hi^  fame  princi- 
pally rests  is  the  treatise  entitled  De  Morhis  Venereis  libri 
tex,  1736,  4to.  This  was  afterwards  enlarged  to  2  vols.  4to; 
it  was  translated  into  French  by  Jault,  4  vols.  12mo,  and  has 
been  frequently  translated  into  English.  In  addition  to 
many  other  works,  principally  on  midwifery  and  cognate 
subjects,  he  published  some  treatises  not  connected  with 
medicine,  one  with  the  title  of  Conjecturea  sur  Us  Memoires 
originaux  qui  ont  servi  d  Moise  pour  ecrire  la  Genhse, 
Bruielles  (Paris),  1753,  12mo;  and  two  dissertations  on 
the  Immateriality,  Immortality,  and  Liberty  of  the  Soul, 
Paris,  1755.  A  long  analysis  of  the  Conjectures  is  given 
in  the  supplement  to  Herzog'a  Real-Encyk.  d.  Prot.  Theol. 

ASTURIAS,  one  of  the  ancient  provinces  of  Spain,  for- 
merly (from  1388  downwards)  conferred  as  a  principality 
on  the  heir-apparent  to  the  throne.  By  the  new  division 
of  Spain  in  1833,  the  province  took  the  name  of  Oviedo, 
though  not  to  the  exclusion,  in  ordinary  usage,  of  the 
older  designation.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  on  the  S.  by  Leon,  on  the  W.  by  OaUcia,  and  on 
the  El  by  Santander,  which  is  now  incorporated  with  Old 
Castile.  It  consists  of  a  portion  of  the  northern  slope  of 
what  is  properly  a  part  of  the  Pyrenean  system,  and  is 
covered  in  all  directions  with  offshoots  from  the  main  chain, 
by  which  it  is  almost  completely  shut  in  on  all  sides. 
Only  a  few  of  the  passes  across  the  mountains  are  prac- 
ticable for  carriages,  and  most  of  them  are  diflScult  even  for 
horses.  Along  the  coast  there  is  a  narrow  strip  of  level 
ground,  which  consists  largely  of  bare  and  moor-like 
reaches,  covered  with  furze.  The  province,  as  might  be 
supposed,  is  watered  by  numerous  streams  and  rivers, 
which  have  hollowed  out  beautiful  and  picturesque  valleys ; 
but  owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  level  tract,  their  courses 
are  short,  rapid,  and  subject  to  floods.  The  most  impor- 
tant is  the  Nalon  or  Pravia,  which  receives  the  waters  of 
the  Caudal,  the  Trubia,  and  the  Narcea,  and  has  a  course 
of  62  miles;  after  it  rank  the  Navia  and  the  Sella.  Along 
the  whole  extent  of  the  coast,  a  distance  of  130  miles, 
there  is  not  one  good  port  In  that  of  Riba  de  Sella  a 
large  frigate  may  anchor,  and  Gijon  will  admit  a  vessel 
drawing  1 6  or  17  feet  of  water  ;  but  the  entrance  is  in 
both  cases  diflScult  and  dangerous.  The  climate  of  the 
district  is  generally  mild,  but  overcharged  with  humidity, 
and  in  the  higher  regions  the  vrinters  are  protracted  and 
•evere.  The  broken  character  of  the  surface  prevents  any- 
thing like  extensive  agricultural  industry,  but  abundant 
pasturage  is  found  in  the  valleys.  The  wheat  crop  fre- 
quently fails.  Rye  succeeds  better,  and  is  often  mixed  with 
thejnaize  which  forms  the  principal  food  of  all  but  the 


higher  classes.  Chestnuts — here,  as  elsewhere  in  Spain, 
an  important  article  of  diet — are  very  abundant  on  the 
hills,  and  the  tree  supplies  valuable  timber.  Other  timber- 
trees,  such  as  oak  and  beech,  are  found  in  the  moun- 
tains, along  with  various  medicinal  plants,  such  as  helle- 
bore, angelica,  and  valerian.  Apples  are  abundant,  and 
cider  forms  the  common  drink  of  the  people  ;  but  little 
attention  is  paid  to  vines.  The  horses  of  Asturias  are 
specially  gentle  and  sure-footed,  ranking  among  the  best 
in  Spain,  and  excelling  those  of  Andalusia  in  strength, 
though  surpassed  by  them  in  beauty.  Wild  deer,  boars, 
and  bears  are  not  uncommon  among  the  mountains  ;  and 
the  sea-coasts,  as  well  as  the  streams,  abound  with  fish  of 
various  kinds,  including  salmon  and  lampreys,  which  are 
sent  to  the  markets  of  Madrid. 

With  regard  to  mineral  wealth,  Asturias  can  no  longer 
boast,  as  it  did  in  the  days  of  the  Romans,  of  satisfying 
the  quest  of  the  "  pale  seeker  after  gold,  "  but  it  possesses 
valuable  coal-measures,  which  are  worked  at  Langres, 
Mieres,  Santo  Firme,  ic,  and  furnish  a  supply  to  Cadiz, 
Carthagena,  and  other  ports  in  the  Mediterranean.  The 
yield  in  1868  was  2,720,000  met.  quintals,  or  upwards  of 
267,000  tons.  Beneath  the  coal-beds  there  is  frequently  a 
large  development  of  hematite  or  iron  ore;  copper  mines  arn 
worked  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river  Aviles  ;  and  lead, 
magnesia,  arsenic,  cobalt,  lapis  lazuli,  alum,  antimony,  jet, 
marble,  and  rock-crystal  are  found  in  various  parts  of  the 
province,  while  amber  and  coral  are  gathered  along  the 
coast.  Fuel  of  various  kinds  being  plentiful,  several 
manufactories  of  copper  utensils  are  maintained,  which 
supply  some  parts  of  Leon  and  Castile  with  kettles,  pots, 
and  similar  articles.  There  used,  besides,  to  be  a  large 
royal  cannon-foundry  near  Oviedo.  Coarse  cloth  is  manu 
factured  in  the  province,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
supply  the  inhabitants.  The  roads  in  Asturias  are  not  of 
a  very  satisfactory  description,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Camino  real,  or  royal  highway,  leading  from  Gijon  to  Leon 
and  Madrid,  which  was  projected  by  Jovellanos, — himself  a 
native  of  Gijon, — and  cost  so  much  that  Charles  V.  inquired 
if  it  were  paved  with  silver.  It  is  carried  by  means  of 
bridges  and  embankments  over  every  impediment  of  a  rug- 
ged and  mountainous  territory.  A  railway  has  been  formed 
from  Gijon  to  Langres,  about  twenty-five  nules  inland,  where 
there  are  mines  ;  and  a  more  important  line  uniting  Gijon 
to  Leon  has  for  long  been  "  in  course  of  construction." 

The  capital  of  the  province  is  Oviedo,  and  the  other 
towns  of  importance  are  Gijon,  Aviles,  Lianas,  and  Luarca. 
Ten  miles  E.S.E.  of  Oviedo  is  the  coUegial  church  and 
sanctuary  of  Covadonga,  famous  for  its  connection  with 
the  struggle  of  Pelayo  against  the  !Moors.  The  people 
of  Asturias  have  been  called  the  Swiss  of  Spain  :  they  are 
robust,  patient,  and  hardy  ;  unenterprising,  but  laborious ; 
hospitable  to  strangers,  and  enthusiastic  lovers  of  their 
country.  Like  the  Swiss,  they  leave  their  homes  in  large 
numbers,  and  make  a  living  in  the  southern  cities  as  ser- 
vants and  water-carriers,  the  married  women  even  often 
hiring  themselves  as  nurses  in  Madrid  and  elsewhere.  The 
native  dialect  is  called  Bable,  and  among  other  distinctive 
marks  employs  /  for  the  usual  Spanish  h  in  many  words, 
thus  approaching  nearer  to  the  original  Latin.  There  is  a 
special  clan  among  the  Asturians  called  the  Baqueros,  who 
lead  a  nomadic  life,  tending  their  cattle  in  winter  on  the 
coast,  and  in  summer  on  the  mountains  of  Leytariegos. 
They  never  marry  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  tribe.  The 
ancient  Asturians  or  Astures — so  called,  it  is  supposed, 
from  the  old  Spanish  root  ast,  a  hill-fortress— were  in  pos- 
session, not  only  of  the  present  province,  but  also  of  what 
is  now  the  northern  part  of  Leon,  where  they  have  left 
their  name  to  the  city  of  Astorga  The  district  south  of 
the  Cantabrian  mountains  was  subjugated  by  the  Romana 
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ibont  25jB.c.,"  but  tho  warlike  natives  maintained  their 
independence  in  the  north.  And  long  after,  when  the  rest 
of  Spain  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Moors,  this  rugged  region 
was  a  refuge  to  the  otherwise  vanquished  race,  which  at 
length  acquired  strength  to  break  forth  from  its  fastnesses 
and  beat  back  the  invader. 

ASUNCION,  or  Assumption,  the  capital  of  the  Republic 
of  Paraguay  in  South  America.  It  is  situated  in  the  midst 
of  a  fertUe  territory  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  River  Para- 
guay (here  upwards  of  600  yards  in  width),  about  18  miles 
above  the  most  northerly  mouth  of  the  Pilcomayo.  It 
was  one  of  the  earlier  Spanish  settlements  in  this  part 
of  America,  being  founded  in  1535  by  Qonzalo  de  Mendoza 
and  Juan  de  Salazar  y  Espinosa,  and  receiving  its  name  of 
Xuestra  Seilora  de  la  Asuncion,  in  honour  of  the  festival 
of  the  Assumption.  Originally  a  small  fort,  it  s6on  became, 
from  the  convenience  of  its  situation,  a  town  of  considerable 
importance,  and  in  1547  was  erected  into  a  bishopric. 
Formerly,  while  the  Jesuits  were  masters  of  the  country, 
it  consisted  of  a  rather  irregular  assemblage  of  one, story 
houses,  relieved  by  ecclesiastical  buOdings  of  varying 
pretension,  from  the  cathedral  downwards  ;  but  under  the 
dictatorship  of  Francia,  the  streets  were  more  sjrmmetrically 
arranged,  and  a  number  of  secular  buildings  erected. 
These  were  greatly  increased  under  the  rule  of  his  succes- 
sors, and  Asuncion  was  brought  into  similarity  with  a 
European  city  of  corresponding  rank,  having  its  govern- 
ment house,  its  president's  palace,  its  arsenal,  custom-house, 
barracks,  military  hospital,  theatre,  and  railway  station. 
During  the  recent  war  between  Paraguay  and  the  neigh- 
bouring states,  Asuncion  suffered  greatly,  being  taken  and 
plundered  in  1869  by  the  Brazilian  forces,  who  had  already 
bombarded  it  from  the  river.  The  population,  Spanish  for 
the  most  part  in  language,  but  of  various  races,  was  esti- 
mated, before  the  war,  at  48,000,  and  carried  on  a  some- 
what extensive  trade  in  Paraguay  tea,  or  Yerba  Mate. 
hides,  tobacco,  fruits,  molasses,  and  rum. 

ASYLUM  (atmXov),  in  Greek  Antirjuities,  a  temple  enclo- 
sure, within,  which  protection  from  bodily  harm  was  afforded 
to  all  who  sought  it  and  could  prove  their  danger.  In  a 
general  sense,  all  Greek  temples  and  altars  were  aa-v\a, 
that  is,  it  was  a  religious  crime  to  remove  by  force  any 
person  or  thing  once  under  the  protection  of  a  deity.  But 
it  was  only  in  the  case  of  a  small  number  of  temples  that 
this  protecting  right  of  a  deity  was  recognised  with' common 
consent,  and,  apparently,  these  were  among  the  oldest 
temples  of  Greece.  Such,  for  example,  was  the  temple  of 
Athena  Alea  at  Tegea  in  Arcadia,  where  King  Pausanias 
II.  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  after  the  battle  of 
Haliartus ;  or  the  temple  of  Ganymeda  (Hebe)  at  Phlius, 
where,  it  is  said,  persons  who  had  escaped  from  prison 
hung  up  their  chains  in  the  sacred  grove.  Other  instances 
are  the  sanctuaries  of  Poseidon  at  Calauria  and  Taenarum, 
of  Athena  Chalcioecus  at  Sparta,  and  of  Amphiaraus  at 
Oropus,  though  it  is  possible,  also,  with  regard  to  the  three 
last-named  sanctuaries,  to  explain  the  facts  as  proving  only 
the  ordinary  religious  asyla  (Schomann,  Griech,  Alter- 
thiimer,  ii.  p.  202).  In  Asia  Minor  these  asylums  were 
more  numerous  and,  in  Roman  times  at  least,  more  exten- 
sive, so  that  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  the  Roman  senate 
considered  the  question  of  reducing  their  limits  (Tacitus, 
Annal.,  ui  60,  iv.  14).  Of  these  the  chief  seems  to  have 
been  that  of  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  which  exer- 
cised its  right  of  protection  beyond  its  boundary  wall,  at 
one  time  so  far  as  to  include  part  of  the  city.  But  Augus- 
tus, finding  this  an  encouragement  to  crime,  reduced  the 
limits  (Strabo,  p.  641).  Even  debtors  obtained  sanctuary  at 
Ephesus.  Generally,  however,  the  classes  of  persons  who 
claimed  the  rights  of  asylum  were  slaves  who  had  been  mal- 
treated by  their  masters,  soldiers  defeated  in  battle  and 


pursued  by  the  enemy,  and  criminals  who  feared  a  trial,  o< 
who  had  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity  allowed  fof 
escape  before  sentence  was  passed.  A  slave  was  required  to 
show  the  justice  of  his  complaint,  and,  if  he  failed,  was  re- 
stored to  hia  master ;  if  not,  a  new  master  was  found.  In 
all  cases,  it  seems  that  the  refugee  was  retained  under 
protection  only  so  long  as  his  means  of  subsistence  lasted, 
and  it  may  have  often  happened  that  pursuit  was  given  np 
less  out  of  respect  for  the  rights  of  a  temple  than  from  a 
conviction  that  want  would  soon  drive  the  fugitive  out  of 
the  asylum  again.  Asylums  in  this  sense  were  an  institu- 
tion peculiar  to  the  Greeks. — Livy,  mv.  61,  Templum  ui 
Apollonis  Delium — ubi  et  in  fano  lucoque  ea  religibne  et  to 
jure  sando  quo  runt  templa  quae  asyla  Graeci  appellant. 

ATACAMA,  a  district  of  South  America,  extending 
along  the  \V.  coast  from  21°  to  25°  S.  lat.,  partly  belonging 
to  Chili,  and  partly  to  Bolivia, — the  24th  parallel,  according 
to  the  treaty  of  1866,  being  recognised  as  the  line  of 
demarcation.  (1.)  The  Chilian  province  has  an  area  of 
about  38,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  82,300. 
It  is  bounded  S.  by  the  province  of  Coquimbo,  W.  by  the 
Pacific,  and  E.  by  the  Argentine  Republic.  It  is  one  of 
the  richest  copper  and  silver  districts  in  the  world,  nearly 
1000  mines  being  worked  for  the  former  metal,  and  about 
250  for  the  latter.  The  silver  ore  was  first  discovered  in 
1832,  by  a  shepherd,  Juan  Godoy,  at  a  place  which  has 
since  been  occupied  by  a  village  that  bears  his  name.  The 
ores  of  lead  and  zinc  are  frequently  found,  and  sulphur, 
alum,  and  salt  are  all  of  them  abundant,  the  deposit  of  the 
last  article  alone  covering  about  50  square  miles  at  the 
Lagima  Salada.  Gold  likewise  occurs  in  suflScient  quantity 
to  be  mentioned  in  the  list  of  exports.  The  capital  of  the 
province  is  Copiapo,  with  13,380  inhabitants,  and  the 
population  is  principally  clustered  in  the  valleys  of  Copiapo 
and  Huasco,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  various  mines. 
Caldera  is  the  principal  port,  and  is  connected  with  the 
capital  and  tho  eastern  districts  by  the  first  railway  con- 
structed in  South  America.  The  value  of  the  mineral  export« 
through  this  and  the  adjacent  ports  was  in  1871  estimated 
at  6,218,275  dollars.  (2.)  The  Bolivian  department  has 
an  area  oi  about  70,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of 
about  8000,  which  is  rapidly  increasing.  It  also  owes  its 
prosperity  almost  solely  to  its  wealth  in  copper  and  silver. 
The  mines  of  Caracoles,  recently  discovered,  are  said  to 
be  the  most  productive  silver  mines  in  the  world.  In 
other  products  it  coincides  with  the  Chilian  province,  with 
the  addition,  however,  of  meteoric  iron,  which  has  been 
found  in  remarkable  masses.  A  large  part  of  what  is  more 
especially  designated  the  Desert  of  Atacama  is  included  in 
the  department.  It  is  not,  as  the  name  might  suggest, 
a  sandy,  but  for  the  most  part  a  rocky  and  rugged,  tract, 
with  the  merest  patches  and  strips  of  vegetation.  The 
capital  of  the  department  is  Cobija,  or,  as  it  is  oflScially 
called,  Puerto  de  la  Mar ;  but  its  prosperity  fe  in  some 
degree  threatened  by  the  rise  of  Mejillones,  a  seaport  which 
has  recently  been  connected  by  railway  with  the  principal 
mining  districts.  See  Philippi,  Reise  durch  die  Wiisle 
Atacama,  Halle,  1860;  Tchudi,  Rcise  durch  die  Andet, 
a  supplement  to  Petermann's  Mittheil.,  1860  ;  Joum.  Roy. 
Geog.  Soc.  1851,  1855. 

ATAHUALLPA  (atahu,  Latin  virtus,  and  allpa,  sweet), 
called  the  last  of  the  Incas,  was  the  son  of  Huayna  Capac, 
eievencn  Inca  of  Pern,  by  the  daughter  of  the  conquered 
sovereign  of  Quito.  His  brother  Huascar  succeeded 
Huayna  Capac ;  for.  as  Atahuallpa  was  not  descended  on 
both  sides  from  the  line  of  Incas,  Peruvian  law  considered 
him  illegitimate.  He  obtained,  however,  the  kingdom  of 
Quito,  whether  by  stratagem  or  not  is  uncertain.  A  jealous 
feeling  soon  sprang  up  between  him  and  Huascar,  who 
insisted  that  Quico  should  be  held  as  a  dependent  province 
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of  bis  empire.  ~  A  civil  war  broite  out  between  the  brotliers, 
and,  though  the  details  of  it  are  not  accurately  known,  it 
appears  that  just  about  the  time  when  Pizarro  was  begin- 
ning to  move  inland  from  the  town  of  San  Miguel,  Huascar 
had  been  defeated  and  thrown  into  prison,  and  Atahuallpa 
had  become  Inca.  Pizarro  set  out  in  September  153^2,  and 
made  for  Cassamarca,  where  the  Inca  was.  Jlessengcrs 
passed  frequently  between  them,  and-  the  Spaniards  on 
their  march  were  hospitably  received  by  "the  inhabitants. 
On  the  15th  November,  Pizarro  entered  Cassamarca,  and 
Bent  his  brother  and  Fernando  de  Soto  to  request  an  inter- 
view with  the  Inca."^'  On  the  evening  of  the  next  day, 
Atahuallpa  entered  the  great  square  of  Cassamarca,  accom- 
panied by  some  five  or  six  thousand  men,  who  were  either 
unarmed,  or  armed  only  with  short  clubs  and  slings  con- 
cealed under  their  dresses.  Pizarro's  artillery  and  soldiers 
were  planted  in  readiness  in  the  streets  opening  ofiT  the 
equare.  The  interview  was  carried  on  by  the  priest 
Vicente  de  Valverde,  who  addressed  the  Inca  through  an 
interpreter.  Ho  stated  briefly  and  dogmatically  the  principal 
points  of  the  Christian  faith  and  the  Roman  Catholic  policy, 
and  concluded  by  calling  upon  Atahuallpa  to  become  a 
Christian,  obey  the  commands  of  the  Pope,  give  up  the 
administration  of  his  kingdom,  and  pay  tribute  to  Charles 
v.,  to  whom  had  been  granted  the  conquest  of  these  lands. 
To  this  extraordinary  harangue,  which  from  its  own  nature 
and  the  faults  of  the  interpreter  must  have  been  completely 
unintelligible,  the  Inca  at  first  returned  a  very  temperate 
answer.  He  pointed  out  what  Keemed  to  him  certain 
diflBculties  in  the  Christian  religion,  and  declined  to  accept 
OS  monarch  of  his  dominions  this  Charles,  of  whom  he 
knew  nothing.  He  then  took  a  Bible  from  the  priest's 
hands,  and,  after  looking  at  it,  threw  it  violently  from  him, 
and  began  a  more  impassioned  speech,  in  which  he  exposed 
the  designs  of  the  Spaniards,  and  upbraided  them  with  the 
cruelties  they  had  perpetrated.  The  priest  retired,  and 
Pizarro  at  once  gave  the  signal  for  attack.  The  Spaniards 
rushed  out  suddenly,  and  the  Peruvians,  astonished  and 
defenceless,  were  cut  down  in  hundreds.  Pizarro  himself 
seized  the  Inca,  and  in  endeavouring  to  presers-e  him  alive, 
received,  accidentally,  on  his  hand  the  only  wound  inflicted 
that  day  on  a  Spaniard.  Atahuallpa,  thus  treacherously 
captured,  offered  an  enormous  sum  of  money  as  a  ransom, 
and  fulfilled  his  engagement ;  but  Pizarro  still  detained 
him,  until  the  Spaniards  should  have  arrived  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  secure  the  country.  While  in  captivity, 
Atahuallpa  gave  secret  orders  for  the  assassination  of  his 
brother  Huascar,  and  also  endeavoured  to  raise  an  army  to 
expel  the  invaders.  His  plans  were  betrayed,  and  Pizarro 
at  once  brought  him  to  trial.  He  was  condemned  to  death, 
and,  as  being  an  idolater,  to  death  by  fire.  Atahuallpa, 
however,  professed  himself  a  Christian,  received  baptism, 
and  his  sentence  was  then  altered  into  death  by  strangula- 
tion. His  body  was  afterwards  burned,  and  the  ashes 
conveyed  to  Quito.  From  the  reports  of  the  Spanish 
liistorians,  it  is  impossible  to  gain  an  accurate  idea  of  the 
character  and  abilities  of  the  Peruvian  monarch,  and  we 
have  no  other  notices  by  which  to  test  their  account. 
(See  Prescott's  Conq^iest  of  Peru,  and  Helps's  Spanish  Con- 
luest  of  America.) 

AT  AL  ANT  A,  in  GreeK  Legend,  (1)  was  connected  with 
Arcadia,  where,  at  her  birth,  she  had  been  exposed  on  a 
hiU,  her  father  Jasion  having  expected  a  son.  At  first  she 
was  suckled  by  a  she-bear,  and  then  saved  by  huntsmen, 
among  whom  she  grew  up  to  be  skilled  with  the  bow,  swift, 
and  fond  of  the  chase,  like  the  virgin  goddess  Artemis. 
At  the  hunt  of  the  Calydonian  boar  her  arrows  were  the 
first  to  hit  the  monster,  for  which  its  head  and  hide  were 
given  her  by  Meleager.  At  the  funeral  games  of  Pelias, 
ehe  wrestled  with  Peleus,  and  won.    Melanion,  with  intense 


love,  followed,  fought,  anj  toiled  in  her  service,  sue  despis- 
ing love,  and  remaining  true  to  Artemis  long,  but  _vielding 
at  last.  She  was  the  mother  of  Parthenopaeus.  JBut  there 
was  (2)  another  Atalanta  in  Boeotian  legends,  who  was  to 
be  obtained  in  marriage  only  by  him  who  could  outstrip 
her  in  a  race,  the  consequence  of  failure  being *death.^ 
Hippomenes,  before  starting,  had  obtained  from  Aphrodite 
three  golden  apples,  which  at  intervals  in  the  race  he 
dropped,  and  Atalanta,  stopping  to  pick,  them  up,,  fell 
behind.  Both  were  happy  at  the  re.<;nlt ;  but  forgetting  to 
thank  the  goddess  for  the  apples,  they  were  led  by  her  to 
a  religious  crime,  and  for  this  were  transformed  into  lions 
(Ovid,  Met.,  X.  6G0-704).  Latterly  the  adventures  of 
these  two  sep.arate  heroines  were  united  and  told  a.'  of 
one. 

ATAXY,  LOCOMOTOR  \a  priv.,  rafu,  order— Syno- 
nyms, Prnrjressive  locomotor  ataxy,  Tabes  dorsalis,  Poslerinr 
spinal  scUrofis),  a  disease  of  the  nervous  system,  manifest- 
ing itself  principally  by  disordered  movements  of  the  limb.'> 
in  locomotion.  This  disorder  is  not,  as  was  once  supposed, 
a  form  of  p.aralysis  (there  being  no  diminution  of  muscular 
strength),  but  i»  dependent  on  the  loss  of  the  power  of  co 
ordinating  the  muscles  into  harmonious  action,  which  is 
essential  to  the  proper  performance  of  the  voluntary  move 
ments  of  the  body,  and  the  maintenance  of  its  equilibrium. 
Although  the  disease  had  been  previously  noticed  bolli  by 
Professor  Bomberg  and  Dr  R.  B.  Todd,  it  was  first  fully 
described  and  named  by  Dr  Duchenne  in  1858.  Its  path- 
ology has  subsequently  been  investigated  by  Mr  Lockhart 
Clarke.  Locomotor  ataxy  usually  begins  insidiously,  and 
advances  slowly.  Among  the  earlier  symptoms  observed 
are  disorders  of  vision,  ^\-ith  occasionally  temporary  or  per- 
manent paralysis  of  some  of  the  cranial  nerves,  a  feeling  of 
uneasiness  in  the  back,  accompanied  with  violent  shooting 
pains  down  the  limbs,  increased  or  perverted  sensibility  in 
various  parts  of  the  body,  and  disturbance  of  the  genito- 
urinary functions.  These  initial  S)-mptom3  may  continue 
without  much  change  for  a  long  period,  but  generally  in 
the  course  of  time  others  are  superadded,  which  give  more 
definite  intimation  of  the  existence  of  the  disease,  and 
render  its  diagnosis  a  matter  of  little  difficulty.  The 
sufl"erer  begins  to  be  aware  that  he  cannot  walk  with  the 
same  freedom  as  before,  and  he  feels  as  if  some  soft  sub- 
stance were  interposed  between  his  feet  and  the  ground. 
His  gait  assumes  a  peculiar  and  characteristic  appearance. 
He  begins  the  act  of  walking  with  evident  difficulty,  and 
his  steps  are  short  and  hurried.  Each  leg  is  lifted  well 
from  the  ground ;  but  as  he  moves  forward  it  is  thrown  out 
from  him,  and  his  heel  descends  forcibly,  and  is  followed 
at  a  longer  than  the  normal  interval  by  the  sole.  In  walking 
he  requires  the  aid  of  his  vision  to  preserve  his  equilibrium, 
and  he  therefore  looks  at  his  feet,  or  rather  at  the  ground 
a  little  in  front  of  them,  as  he  advances.  He  cannot  turn 
about  suddenly  without  the  risk  of  falling.  If  asked  to 
stand  erect  with  his  feet  approximated,  and  then  directed 
to  close  his  eyes  or  to  look  upwards,  he  immediately  begins 
to  sway  and  totter,  and  would  fall  if  not  supported.  These 
various  phenomena  are  the  result,  not  of  any  weakness  ii( 
motor  power,  but  simply  of  defective  muscular  co-ordina- 
tion. Along  with  this  there  usually  exists  markedly 
diminished  tactOe  and  cutaneous  sensibility,  particularly  in 
the  feet  and  legs.  Sometimes  the  disorder  implicates  the 
upper  extremities,  and  then  the  hands  and  fingers  cease  to 
perform  their  functions  with  precision,  so  that  the  patient 
is  unable  to  pick  up  any  small  object  from  the  ground,  to 
button  or  unbutton  his  clothing,  and  even  sometime  to  feed 
himself,  although  at  the  same  time  there  is  no  weakness  in 
the  muscular  power  of  the  hand,  which  is  capable  of  grasp- 
ing as  firmly  as  before.  With  the  advance  of  the  disease 
the  disorder  of  movements  increases.     The  patient's  effort* 
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to  walk  become  more  and  more  difficult  and  distressing,  for 
his  limbs  are  jerked  about  wildly  without  restraint,  while 
even  the  aid  of  his  vision  and  the  support  of  a  stick  are 
insufficient  to  prevent  him  from  falling.  Ultimately,  all 
efforts  of  this  kind  have  to  be  abandoned,  and  he. is  com- 
pelled to  lie  in  bed.  In  the  later  stages  of  the  disease  all 
the  symptoms  become  aggravated.  The  shooting  pains 
and  violent  jerkings  of  the  limbs  increase,  motor  power 
becomes  impaired,  and  the  patient  sinks  under  the  pro- 
longed and  exhausting  course  of  suffering,  or  dies  from 
some  intercurrent  disease.  Although  usually  progressive 
to  a  fatal  termination,  locomotor  ataxy  is  sometimes  arrested, 
and  even  appears  occasionally  to  be  recovered  from, 
particularly  in  its  earlier  stages.  In  most  instances  its 
duration  extends  over  a  number  of  years. 

The  pathological  condition  giving  rise  to  locomotor  ataxy 
is  disease  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  spinal  cord,  viz.,  the 
posterior  columns  and  the  posterior  nerve  roots.  These 
undergo  various  transformations,  which  result  in  their  ulti- 
mately becoming  atrophied  and  indurated.  When  affect- 
ing, as  this  lesion  most  commonly  does,  the  lower  dorsal 
and  lumbar  regions  of  the  cord,  the  ataxic  symptoms  are 
chiefly  confined  to  the  legs;  but  when  it  affects  the  cervical 
portion,  the  arms  are  involved.  Occasionally  the  whole 
posterior  columns  of  -the  cord  are  foiind  diseased.  The 
exciting  causes  of  this  malady  are  but  ill  understood. 
Exposure  to  cold  and  privation,  intemperance,  over  exertion, 
and  mental  anxiety  have  been  supposed  to  give  rise  to  it. 
In  soma  instances  the  disease  appears  to  be  hereditary. 
Locomotor  ataxy  is  much  more  common  among  men  than 
among  women.  It  is  a  disease  of  middle  life,  being  most 
frequently  observed  to  occur  between  the  ages  of  30  and 
60.  From  the  nature  of  the  structural  changes  affecting 
the  spinal  cord  in  locomotor  ataxy,  it  is  evident  that, 
beyond  the  employment  of  means  to  alleviate  the  various 
painful  symptoms,  little  can  be  done  towards  its  cure. 
Numerous  medicines  have  from  time  to  time  been  brought 
forward  as  supposed  to  possess  special  efficacy  in  the  treat- 
ment of  this  disease,  but  none  of  them  have  proved  to  be 
of  much  value.  The  employment  of  electricity  in  the 
form  of  the  continuous  current  has  been  recommended  "by 
many  high  authorities.  Probably  most  good  wiU  be  found 
to  result  from  careful  efforts  to  maintain  the  general  health 
by  a  well-appointed  diet  and  regimen.  (j.  o.  a.) 

ATBARA  (Bahr-el-Aswad,  or  Black  River),  an  important 
river  of  Eastern  Africx  It  rises  in  the  mountains  of 
Abyssinia  to  the  N.W.  of  Lake  Tana,  unites  its  waters 
with  a  number  of  rivers,  such  as  the  Settite,  the  Salaam, 
the  Angarep,  and  the  Tacazze,  several  of  which  more  than 
equal  it  in  volume,  and  continues  its  northward  course  tiU 
its  junction  with  the  Nile  at  El-Damer.  It  flows  in  many 
parts  through  a  very  fertile  and  beautiful  country,  tenanted 
only  by  the  beasts  of  the  field,  or  sparsely  peopled  with  a 
few  Arab  tribes.  In  the  dry  season  its  waters  are  con- 
siderably lessened,  but  dxiring  the  rains  it  has  an  average 
depth  of  35  or  40  feet,  and  measures  4.C0  or  500  yards 
across  at  its  embouchure.  See  Hassenstein  and  Petermann's 
Karte  wnd  Mimoire  von  Oit-Afrika  (supplement  of  Peter- 
mann's Mitlheil.,  1861);  and  Baker's  Jowmey  to  Abyssinia 
in  Jour.  Roy.  Geog.  Soc.  1863. 

ATCHAFALAYA  (the  Lost  Water),  a  river  of  Louisiana, 
in  North  America,  or  more  properly  a  secondary  channel 
of  the  Mississippi,  by  which  a  portion  of  its  water  .flows 
off  from  the  main  trunk  into  the  Mexican  Gulf.  Its 
mouth  is  1 20  miles  W.  of  the  principal  embouchure  of  the 
Mississippi. 

ATE,  in  Greek  Mythology,' &  personification  of  crimipal 
folly  {Iliad,  xix.  91).  She  had  misled  even  Zeus  to  take 
a  hasty  oath,  when  Heracles  was  -born,  for  which,  seeing 
^  folly,  he  cast  her  bv  the  hair  out  of  Olymjius,  whither 


she  did  not  again  return.  She  fell,  it  was  in  later  times 
said,  on  the  hill  where  Troy  was  built  Ate,  however, 
remained  always  a  mere  allegory,  and  never  assnmed  the 
individuality  of  a  goddess,  though  described  (Iliad,  ix.  602) 
as  a  swift-footed  being,  who  leads  to  .crimes  which  the  old 
and  crippled  Lit®  obtain  redresa  for. 

ATELLA,  an  ancient  city  of  Campania,  about  9  miles 
from  Naples.  In  the  second  Punic  wsj"  it  sided  with 
Hannibal,  and,  in  consequence,  its  inhabitants  were  dis- 
persed by  the  Romans  and  their  place  supplied  by  the 
people  of  Nuceria.  In  the  time  of  Cicero  it  was  a  flourish- 
ing town,  and  under  Augustus  it  received  a  military 
colony.  In  the  early  Christian  centuries  it  was  en.  epis- 
copal see ;  but  in  1030  A.D.  its  inhabitants  were  removed 
to  Aversa,  the  newly  founded  city  of  Count  Rainulph,  and 
since  then  it  has  sunk  into  ruins.  The  Fahuke  Atdlanae 
(named  after  this  dty)  was  a  species  of  satirical  comedy 
exhibited  at  Rome  aifter  the  subj  ligation  of  Campania. 
The  principal  characters  were  Maccus,  a  fool  with  ass's 
ears ,  Bucco,  a  loquacious  glutton ;  Pappus,  an  old  sim- 
pleton ;  and  Dossenus,  a  sharper.  The  comedy  was 
originally  in  high  repute,  but  was  eventually  suppressed 
by  order  of  the  senate  for  indecencies  introduced  into  it 

ATH,  or  Aeth,  a  city  of  Belgium,  in  the  province  of 
Hainaut,  situated  on  the  river  Dender,  a  navigable  con* 
fluent  of  the  Schelde,  rather  more  than  30  miles  by  rail 
from  Brussels.  It  is  well  built,  and  possesses  a  parish 
church  (St  Julian's),  dating  originally  from  1393,  and 
remarkable  for  the  height  of  its  spire  ;  a  college,  founded 
in  1416;  a  town-house,  erected  about  1600;  an  orphan 
asylum,  a  theatre,  &c.  The  oldest  building  in  the  city  is 
the  Tour  du  Barbant,  which  dates  from  1 1 50.  The  papu- 
lation, numbering  about  8300,  is  variously  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  linen,  lace,  cotton,  soap,  sugar,  Mlt,  beer, 
gin,  dyes,  trinkets,  kc. .  Ath  was  a  place  of  importance  ia 
the  13th  and  14th-centuries,  and  was  afterwards  fortified 
by  the  Spaniards.  It  was  besieged  and  captured  by,  Louia 
XTV.  in  1666,  restored  to  the  Spaniards  in  1679,  recap« 
tured  by  the  French  under  Catinat  in  1697,  and  fortified 
by  Vauban,  but  again  given  up  by  the  treaty  of  Ryswick 
in  the  same  year.  In.  1706  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
allies,  but  was  restored  to  the  empire  in  1716.  It  was 
captured  by  the  French  under  Banderon  in  1745,  and 
dismantled  and  restored  by  Maria  Theresa  in  1748.  Its 
fortifications  were  again  destroyed  in  1781,  rebuilt  ia 
1815,  and  finally  demolished  in  1830. 

A'THABASCA,  or  Athapescow,  a  river  in  the  north- 
western territory  of  British  North  America,  which  flows 
into  a  lake  of  the  same  name.  It  rises  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  has  a  long  and  tortuous  course  ifl  a  north- 
eastern direction,  during  which  it  receives  the  Lesser 
Slave  River,  the  Red  Deer,  and  several  others.  The  lake 
is  about  230  miles  in  length,  with  a  breadth  varying  from 
30  to  14  miles,  lying  in  a  direction  almost  £.  and  W.,  in 
lat  59^  N.,  long.  110°  W.  It  communicates  with  Hud- 
son's Bay  on  the  one  hand,'  and  with  the  Polar  Sea  on  the 
other. 

ATHALIAH,  the  daughter  of  Ahab  and  wife  oi  Jeho- 
ram,  king  of  Judah,  who,  after  the  death  of  King  Ahariah^ 
Ler  son,  caused  all  the  male  members  of  the  royal  house 
of  Judah  to  be  massacred,  in  order  that  she  might  ustirp 
the  throne.  Among  the  victims  were  her  own  grandchildren, 
except  the  youngest,  Joash,  who  was  concealed  in  the 
temple  by  his  aunt,  Jehosbeba,  wife  of  the  high  priest, 
Jehoiada.  After  six  years  Jehoiada  organised  a  successful 
revolution  in  favour  of  Joash,  and  caused  Athaliah  to  be 
put  to  death  by  the  Levitical  guards  (2  Kings  xi  ;  2 
Chron.  xxiL  10-12,  xxiii.)  The  story  of  Athaliah  forms 
the  subject  of  one  of  Racine's  best  tragedies.  It  has  been 
iiiua'.oi'JJy  treated  by  Handel  and  Meadelssoha. 
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ATEIANASrUS,  St,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  one  of 
the  most  illustrious  defenders  of  the  Christian  faith,  was 
born  at  AJexandria  about  the  year  297.  Of  his  family, 
circumstances,  or  early  education  nothing  can  be  said  to  be 
known,  although  a  legendary  story  has  been  preserved  by 
Rufinus  of  AquOeia  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  came, 
while  yet  a  boy,  under  the  notice  of  his  predecessor, 
Alexander.  It  seems  certain  that  Alexander  became  his 
patron,  took  him  as  a  youth  into  his  house,  and  employed 
him  as  his  secretary.  This  was  probably  about  313,  and 
from  this  time  Athanasius  may  be  said  to  have  been 
devoted  to  the  Christian  ministry.  He  was,  no  doubt, 
a  student  in  the  "  Didascaleion,"  or  famous  "  catecheti- 
cal school"  of  Alexandria,  which  included  amongst  its 
already  illustrious  teachers  the  names  of  Clement  and 
Origen.  In  the  museum,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Alex- 
andrian university,  he  may  have  learned  grammar,  logic, 
and  rhetoric.  His  mind  was  certainly  well  disciplined, 
and  accustomed  to  discusa  from  an  early  period  the  chief 
questions  both  in  philosophy  and  religion.  The  per. 
secution  under  which  the  Alexandrian  Church  suffered 
at  this  time,  and  his  intimacy  with  the  great  hermit 
Antony,  of  which  he  himself  has  told  us,  had  all  their 
efifect  upon  his  character,  and  served  to  nurture  in  him 
that  undaunted  fortitude  and  high  spirit  of  faith  bv  which 
he  became  distinguished. 

Before  the  outbreak  of  the  Arian  controversy,  which 
began  in  319,  Athanasius  had  made  himself  known  as  the 
author  of  two  essays  addressed  to  a  convert  from  heath- 
enism, one  of  them  entitled  Against  the  Gentiles,  and  the 
other  On  the  Incarnation  of  the  Word,  Both  are  of  the 
nature  of  apologetical  treatises,  arguing  such  questions  as 
monotheism,  and  the  necessity  of  divine  interposition 
for  the  salivation  of  the  world  ;  and  already  in  the  second 
may  be  traced  that  tone  of  thought  respecting  the  essen- 
tial divinity  of  Christ  as  the  "  God-man  "  for  which  he 
afterwards  became  conspicuous.  The  origin  of  the  Arian 
pontroversy  has  been  already  described  under  the  heading 
Ajrius.  There  is  no  distinct  evidence  of  the  connection  of 
Athanasius  with  the  first  contentions  of  Arius  and  his 
bishop,  which  ended  in  the  exile  of  the  former,  and  his 
entrance  into  Palestine  under  the  protection  of  Eusebius 
the  historian,  who  was  bishop  of  Coesarea,  and  subsequently  ' 
of  his  namesake  the  bishop  of  Nicomedia.  It  can  hardly 
be  doubted,  however,  that  Athanasius  would  be  a  cordial 
assistant  of  his  friend  and  patron  Alexander,  and  that  the 
latter  was  strengthened  in  his  theological  position  by  the 
young  enthusiastic  student  who  had  already  expounded  the 
nature  of  the  divine  Incarnation,  and  who  seems  about 
this  time  to  have  become  archdeacon  of  Alexandria.  At 
the  Council  of  Niaea,  in  the  year  325,  he  appears  pro- 
minently in  connection  with  the  dispute.  He  attended  the 
council,  not  as  one  of  its  members  (who  were  properly  only 
bishops  or  delegates  of  bishops),  but  merely  as  the  attendant 
of  Alexander.  In  this  capacity,  however,  he  was  apparently 
tllowed  to  take  part  in  its  discussions,  for  Theodoret 
(L  26)  states  that  "  he  contended  earnestly  for  the  apostolic 
doctrines,  and  was  applauded  by  their  champions,  while 
he  earned  the  hostility  of  their  opponents.  Within  '  five 
months'  after  the  return  of  Alexander  to  the  scene  of  his 
episcopal  labours  he  expired,  and  his  friend  and  archdeacon 
was  chosen  to  succeed  him.  He  was  elected  '  in  the  sight 
and  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  people.'  He  was  now 
about  30  years  of  age,  and  is  spoken  of  as  remarkable  both 
for  his  physical  and  mental  characteristics.  He  was  small 
m  stature,  but  his  face  was  radiant  with  intelligence,  as 
'  the  face  of  an  angel'  This  is  the  expression  of  Gregory 
of  Nazianzus  {Oral.,  xxii.  9),  who  has  written  an  elabo- 
rate panegyric  upon  his  friend,  describing  him  as  fit  '  to 
k'-.ep  on  a  level  with  common  place  views,  yet  also  to  soar 


high  above  the  more  aspiring,'  as  accessible  to  all,  slow  to 
anger,  quick  in  83rmpathy,  pleasant  in  conversation,  and 
still  more  pleasant  in  temper,  effective  alike  in  discourse 
and  in  action,  assiduous  in  devotions,  helpful  to  Christians 
of  every  class  and  age,  a  theologian  with  the  speculative, 
a  comforter  of  the  aillicted,  a  staff  to  the  aged,  a  guide  of 
the  young." 

The  first  few  years  of  the  episcopate  oi  Athanasius  were 
tranquil ;  but  the  storms  in  which  the  remainder  of  his  life 
was  passed  soon  began  to  gather  around  him.  The  Coun- 
cil of  Nicaea  had  settled  the  creed  of  Christendom,  but  had 
by  no  means  composed  the  divisions  in  the  church  which 
the  Arian  controversy  had  provoked.  Arius  himself  still 
lived,  and  his  friend  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia  rapidly  regained 
influence  over  the  Emperor  Constantine.  The  result  of 
this  was  a  demand  made  by  the  emperor  that  Arius  should 
be  re-admitted  to  communion.  Athanasius  stood  firm,  and 
refused  to  have  anj'  communion  wath  the  advocates  of  a 
"  heresy  that  was  fighting  against  Christ."  Constantine 
was  baffled  for  the  moment ;  but  many  accusers  soon  rose 
up  against  one  who  was  known  to  be  under  the  frown  of 
imperial  displeasure.  The  archbishop  of  AJexandria  was 
charged  with  cruelty,  even  with  sorcery  and  murder.  It 
was  reported  that  a  Jleletian  bishop  in  the  Thebaid,  of 
the  name  of  Arsenius,  had  been  unlawfully  put  to  death 
by  him.  He  was  easily  able  to  clear  himself  of  such 
charges,  but  the  hatred  of  Lis  enemies  was  not  relaxed,  and 
in  the  summer  of  335  he  was  peremptorily  ordered  to 
appear  at  Tyre,  where  a  council  had  been  summoned  to  sit 
in  judgment  upon  his  conduct.  He  did  not  venture  to 
disobey  the  imperial  order,  and  a  commission  was  appointed 
to  inquire  into  an  alleged  instance  of  cruelty  urged  against 
him,  notwithstanding  the  explanations  which  he  had  ma  Je. 
There  appeared  plainly  a  predetermination  to  condemn 
him,  and  he  fled  from  Tyi-e  to  Constantinople  to  appeal  to 
the  emperor  himself.  "He  resolved,"  says  Gibbon,  "to 
make  a  bold  and  dangerous  experiment,  whether  the  throne 
was  inaccessible  to  the  voice  of  truth."  He  presented 
himself  suddenly  with  five  of  his  suffragans  before  the 
emperor,  while  riding  into  his  new  capital.  Refused  at 
first  a  hearing,  his  perseverance  was  at  longth  rewarded  by 
the  emperor's  consent  to  his  reasonable  request — that  his 
accusers  should  be  brought  face  to  face  with  him  in  the 
imperial  presence.  The  leaders  of  the  Tyrian  council, 
amongst  the  most  conspicuous  of  whom  were  the  two 
Eusebii,  were  accordingly  summoned  to  Consta'ntinoj'Ie, 
just  after  they  had  celebrated,  at  a  great  dedication  festival 
at  Jerusalem,  the  condemnation  of  Athanasius  and  the 
restoration  of  Arius  to  church  communion.  In  confronting 
the  former  before  Constantine  they  did  not  attempt  to 
repeat  the  charge  of  cruelty,  but  found  a  more  ready  and 
effective  weapon  to  their  hands  in  a  new  charge  of  a  poli- 
tical kind — that  Athanasius  had  threatened  to  stop  the 
Alexandrian  corn-ships  bound  for  Constantinople.  Here, 
as  in  other  matters,  it  is  very  difficult  to  understand  how 
far  there  was  any  truth  in  the  persistent  accusations  made 
against  the  prince-bishop  of  Alexandria.  Probably  there 
was  in  the  very  greatness  of  his  character  and  the  extent 
of  his  popular  influence  a  certain  species  of  dominance 
which  lent  a  colour  of  truth  to  some  of  the  things  said 
again-'it  him.  On  the  present  occasion  his  accusers  suc- 
ceeded in  at  once  arousing  the  imperial  jealousy  ;  ?nd  the 
consequence  was,  that,  notwithstanding  his  earnest  denial 
of  the  act  attributed  to  bim,  he  was  banished  to  Trier,  or 
Treves,  the  capital  of  Gaul. 

This  was  the  first  banishment  of  Athanasius,  which 
lasted  about  two  years  and  a  half.  It  was  only  brought 
to  a  close  by  the  death  of  Constantine,  and  the  accession 
of  Constantine  II.  as  emperor  of  the  West.  -  It  is  recorded 
by  himself  (Apol.  7)  that,  on  his  return  to  AlcxandricJ 
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"  the  people  ran  in  crowas  to  see  his  face  :  the  churches 
were  full  of  rejoicing ;  thanksgivings  were  oEfered  up 
everywhere ;  the  ministers  and  clergy  thought  the  day  the 
happiest  in  their  lives."  But  this  period  of  happiness  was 
destined  to  be  short-lived.  His  position  as  patriarch  of 
Alexandria  placed  him,  not  under  his  friend  Constantino 
II.,  but  under  Constantius,  another  son  of  the  elder  Con- 
stantino, who  had  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  the  East. 
He  in  his  turn  fell,  as  his  father  had  done,  more  and  more 
under  the  influence  of  the  Nicomedian  Eusebius,  now  trans- 
ferred to  the  see  of  Constantinople.  A  second  expulsion 
of  Athanasius  was  accordingly  resolved  upon.  The  old 
charges  against  him  were  revived,  with  the  addition  of 
his  having  set  at  naught  the  decision  of  a  council.  It 
was  further  resolved  on  this  occasion  to  put  another  bishop 
in  his  place.  Accordingly,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
340,  a  Cappadocian  named  Gregory,  said  to  be  an  Arian,  was 
installed  by  military  force  on  the  throne  of  the  great  de- 
fender of  the  faith,  who,  to  save  his  followers  from  outrage, 
withdrew  to  a  place  of  concealment.  As  soon  as  it  was 
possible  he  repaired  to  Rome,  to  "lay  his  case  before 
the  church.''  Ue  was  declared  innocent  at  a  CQuncil 
held  there  in  342,  and  in  another  held  at  Sardica  some 
years  later.  Julius,  the  bishop  of  Rome,  warmly  espoused 
his  cause,  and,  generally,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Western 
Church  was  Athanasian  iu  its  sympathies  and  its  creed, 
while  the  majority  of  the  Eastern  bishops  sided  with 
ihe  Eusobian  party.  This  severance  was  clearly  shown  at 
the  Council  of  Saidica,  where  the  Oriental  refused  to  meet 
with  the  representation  of  the  Western  Church,  because 
the  latter  insisted  on  recognising  the  right  of  Athanasius 
and  his  friends  to  attend  the  couucU  as  regular  bishops. 
The  commonly  received  date  of  this  council  is  347,  but  the 
rediscovered  Festal  ZcUers  of  Athanasius  have  had  the 
effect  of  throwing  back  this  date  for  some  years.  It  has 
been  placed  by  some  as  early  as  the  end  of  343,  by  Mansi 
and  others  in  the  end  of  344.  The  decision  of  the  CouncU 
of  Sardica,  however,  had  no  immediate  effect  in  favour  of 
Athanasius.  Constantius  continued  for  some  time  implac- 
able, and  the  bold  actjon  of  the  Western  bishops  only 
incited  the  Arian  party  in  Alexandria  to  fresh  severities. 
Gradually,  however,  the  excesses  of  the  Arian  party 
brought  their  own  revenge,  while  the  death  of  the  intruded 
bishop  Gregory,  in  the  beginning  of  345,  opened  up  the 
way  for  a  reconciliation  betwixt  the  Eastern  emperor  and 
the  banished  prelate.  The  result  was  the  restoration  of 
Athanasius  for  the  second  time,  amidst  the  enthusiastic 
demonstrations  of  the  Alexandrian  populace,  which  is 
represented  by  his  panegyrist,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  as 
streaming  foi"th  "  like  another  Nile "  to  meet  him  in  the 
distance  as  he  approached  the  city.  His  restoration  is 
supposed  to  have  taken  place,  according  to  the  more 
accurate  chronology  based  upon  the  Festal  Ldters,  in  Octo- 
ber 346. 

For  ten  years  at  this  time  Athanasius  held  his  ground 
iu  Alexaiidrin.  But  the  intrigues  of  the  Arion  or  court 
p.irty  were  soon  renewed  against  him,  and  the  feeble 
emperor,  "ivlio  had  protested  that  he  would  never  again 
listen  to  their  accusations,  was  gradually  stimulated  to 
new  hostilities.  A  large  council  was  held  at  Milan  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  355,  and  here,  notwithstanding  the 
vigorous  opposition  of  a  few  faithful  men  amongst  the 
Western  bishops,  a  renewed  condemnation  of  Athanaaius 
was  procured.  This  was  followed  up  by  the  banishment 
of  the  faithful  prelates,  even  of  Hosius  of  Cordova,  whose 
conciliatory  character  and  intimate  connection  with  the 
imperial  family  had  not  prevented  him  from  addressing  to 
Constantius  a  pathetic  remonstrance  against  the  tyranny 
of  the  Arian  party.  Vfhtn  his  friends  were  thus  scattered 
in  exile,  their  great  leader  could  not  long  »8cape ;  and  on 


the  night  of  the  8th  of  February  356,  while  be  was  en- 
gaged in  service  in  the  church  of  St  Thomas,  a  band  of 
armed  men  burst  into  the  sacred  building.  He  has  him- 
self described  the  scene  {Apol.  de  fuya,  24).  Here  for  a 
time  he  maintained  his  composure,  and  desired  the  deacon 
to  read  the  psalm,  and  th(!  people  to  respond — "  For  Hii 
mercy  endurelh  for  ever;"  and  how,  as  the  soldiers  rushed 
forward  with  fierce  shouts  towards  the  altar,  he  at  length 
made  his  escape  in  the  crowd,  and  sought  once  more  a 
place  of  safe  retirement.  The  solitudes  of  Upper  Egypt, 
where  numerous  monasteries  and  hermitages  had-  been 
planted,  appear  to  have  been  his  chief  shelter  at  this  time. 
Here,  protected  from  pursuit,  he  spent  his  time  in  literary 
laboure  in  behalf  of  his  cause ;  and  to  this  period,  accord- 
ingly, belong  some  of  his  most  important  writings,  above 
all  the  great  Orations,  or  Discourses  against  the  Ariaru, 
which  furnish  the  best  exposition  of  his  theological  position 
and  principles. 

For  six  years  at  this  time  Athanasius  continuea  in  exile, 
till  the  death  of  Constantius  in  November  361  opened  once 
more  the  way  for  Ijis  return  to  his  episcopate.     Julian,  the 
successor  to  the  imperial  throne,  professed  indifference  to 
the  contentions  of  the  church,  and  granted  permission  to 
the    bishops    exiled    in    the    late    reign    to    return    honae. 
-AmongsG  others,  Athanasius  took  advantage  of  this  per- 
mission, and  seated  himself  once  more  upon  his  throne, 
amidst  the  jubilations  of  the  people.     He  had  begun  hia 
episcopal  labours  with  renewed  ardour,  and  summoned  a 
council  to  Alexandria  to  decide  various  important  questions, 
when  an  imperial  mandate  yet  again  drove  him  from  his 
pbce  of  power.     The  faithful  gathered  around  him  weep- 
ing.    "  Be  of  good  heart,"  he  said,  "  it  is  but  a  cloud  :  it 
will  soon  pass."     His  forecast  proved  true ;   for  ■within  a 
few  months  Julian  had  closed  his  brief  career  of  Pagan 
revival,   and   Athanasius   "returned  by  night  to  Alexan- 
dria."    He  received  a  letter  from  the  new  emperor,  Jomn, 
praising    bis   Christian  fidelity,  and   encouraging  him    to 
resume   his  work.     With,  the  emperor   he    continued   to 
maintain  friendly  relations,  and  even  drew  out  for  bim  a 
synodal   letter  embodjing  the  Niceue   Creed,  which  was 
graciously  received.     During  the  brief  reign  of  this  bluff 
soldier-prince,  comparative  quiet  prevailed  in  the  church. 
But  the  repose  was  of  short  duration.     In  the  sprin"  of 
365,  after  the  accession   of  Yalens,   troubles  reappeared. 
An  order  was  issued  for  the  expulsion  of  all  bishops  who 
had  been  expelled  by  Constantius,  and  Athanasius  was 
once  more  forced  to  take  refuge  in  concealment  from  his 
pei-secutori.      His  concealment,  however,  only  lasted  for 
four  months,  when  an  order  came  for  his  return  ;  and  from 
this  time  (Feb.  366)  he  was  left  undisturbed  to  pursue  his 
episcopal  labours.     Those  labours  were  unceasing  in  refut- 
ing heretics,  in  budding  churches,  in  rebuking  rapacious 
governors,  in  comforting  faithful  bishops,  and  in  strengthen- 
ing the  orthodox  everywhere,  till  at  length,  in  the  spring  of 
373,  "in  a  good  old  age,"  he  ceased  from  all  his  work. 
Having  consecrated  one  of  his  presbyters  his  successor,  lie 
died  quietly  in  his  own  house.     His  "  many  struggles," 
according  to  his-  panegyrists,  won  him  "  many  a  crown." 
He    was    gathered    to    his    fathers,    patriarchs,    prophets, 
.ipostles,  and  martyrs,  who  had  contended  for  the  truth. 
Even  those  who  fail  to  sympathise  with  the  cause  which 
Athanasius   steadfastly    maintained)   cannot   refuse    their 
tribute  of  admiration  to  his  magnanimous  and  heroic  cha- 
racter.    The  cj-nic  eloquence  of  Gibbon  grows  warm  in 
recounting  his  adventurous  career,  and   the  language  ol 
Hooker  breaks  into  stately  fervour  in  celebrating  his  faith 
and  fortitude.     "  The  whole  world  against  Athanasius,  ani 
Athanasius  against  it ;  half  a  hundred  of  years  spent  in 
doubtful  trial  which  of  the  two  in  the  end  should  prevail 
— the  side  which  had  all,  or  else  the  part  which  had  at 
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friends  bo*  God  anrf  death — the  one  a  defender  of  his 
innocency,  the  ottier  a  finisher  of  all  his  troubles."  If 
imp«rion3  in  temper  and  inflexible  in  dogmatic  determina- 
tion, Athanasius  had  yet  a  great  heart  and  intellect, 
enthusiastic  in  their  devotion  to  Christ,  and  in  work  for 
the  good  of  the  church  and  of  mankind. 

Hia  chief  distinction  as  a  theologian  was  his  zealous 
advocacy  of  the  essential  divinity  erf  Christ  as  co-equal  in 
substance  with  the  Father. '-This  was  the  doctrine  of  the 
Homoousioni,  proclaimed  by  the  Nicene  Creed,  and  elabo- 
rately defended  by  his  life  and  writings.  \Vhether  or  not 
Athanasius  first  suggested  the  use  of  this  expression,  he 
was  its  greatest  defender;  and  the  catholic  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  has  ever  since  been  more  identified  with  his 
"  immortal "  name  than  with  any  other  in  the  history  of 
the  church  and  of  Christian  theology.  (For  an  exposition 
of  the  Athanasian  Creed,  see  the  article  Creeds.)    (j.  t.) 

ATHEL.STAN,  or  yErnELSTAN,  son  of  King  Edward 
.he  elder,  and  grandson  of  Alfred  the  Great,  was  born  in 
895.  There  has  been  much  doubt  with  regard  to  his  legi- 
timacy, as  his  mother,  Ecgwyn,  is  said  to  have  been  of 
humble  origin ;  but  these  suspicions  appear  to  rest  on 
Might  foundations.  On  the  death  of  Edward  in  925, 
Athehtan,  who  had  been  named  by  him  as  his  successor, 
was  elected  king  by  the  Mercians  and  West  Saxons,  and 
crowned  at  Kingston  in-  Surrey.  Considerable  opposition 
was  made  to  his  election,  and  several  of  the  leading  nobles 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  put  out  his  eyes  and  deprive 
him  of  the  kingdom.  Alfred  the  Atheling,  who  himself 
aimed  at  the  royal  power,  was  suspected  of  being  concerned 
in  this  plot,  and  was  obliged  to  proceed  to  Rome  and  there 
take  an  oath  of  innocence.  While  in  the  act  of  swearing 
at  the  altar,  he  is  said  to  have  dropped  down  in  a  fit,  and 
to  have  died  three  days  afterwards.  In  225  Athelstan 
gave  one  of  his  sisters  in  marriage  to  Sihtric,  the  Danish 
ruler  of  Northumbria,  on  whose  death,  in  the  following 
year,  he  invaded  the  Danish  dominions,  drove  out  Sihtric's 
son,  Guthfrith,  and  took  possession  of  his  territory.  Guth- 
frith,  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  stir  up  Constantine, 
king  of  Scotland,  to  whom  he  had  fled  and  after  a  fruitless 
invasion  of  England,  made  submission  to  Athelstan,  and 
was  kindly  treated  by  him.  During  the  next  few  years, 
the  Welsh,  both  of  Wales  and  of  CoruwaU,  appear  to  have 
been  subdued,  and  to  have  done  homage  to  the  king  of 
England,  who  levied  tribute  on  them,  and  fixed  the  Wye 
and  the  Tamar  as  the  boundaries  of  Wales  and  Cornwall 
respectively.  He  was  thus  virtually  king  of  all  England. 
In  933  or  934  he  also  invaded  Scotland,  ravaged  all  the 
south  country,  and  compelled  Constantine  to  pay  a  yearly 
tribute.  Four  years  later,  in  937,  a  powerful  combination 
was  made  against  him.  Anlaf,  a  Danish  chief,  or,  accord- 
ing to  some  accounts,  a  son  of  Sihtric,  with  the  king  of 
Scotland,  the  Welsh,  and  the  Danes  of  the  north,  invaded 
England.  Athelstan,  with  his  half  brother  Edmund,  met 
and  signally  defeated  the  invaders  in  the  battle  of  Brunan- 
burh,  celebrated  in  the  "  Brunanburh  War-Song."  In  940 
or  941  Athelstan  died  at  Gloucester,  and  w.is  buried  at 
Malmesbury.  England  had  prospered  under  his  reign ; 
for  he  devoted  much  attention  to  commerce,  and  exercised 
•  fostering  care  over  the  civil  and  religious  interests  of  his 
people.  His  power  made  him  respected  and  esteemed  on 
the  Continent,  and  several  foreign  nrinces  and  nobles  were- 
sent  to  be  educated  at  his  court. 

ATHENA  ('A6r)vSi,'Aer^yri,  'Aerjvala),  in  Greek  Mythology, 
■  goddess  who,  from  being  originally  a  personification  of 
t^e  clear,  bright  upper  region  of  the  sky,  had,  as  early  as 
the  time  of  the  epic  poets,  changed,  or  advanced,  so  as  to 
embody  under  a  divine  form  a  conception  of  the  clear  in- 
•ight  of  the  human  mind  in  its  various  functions.  This 
upper  ail  or  ether  aeemed^to  be  a  distinct  element. in  the 


universe.  From  it  came  the  light  of  morning  before  sun- 
rise and  of  evening  after  sunset,  reminding  us  of  the  light 
which,  in  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  Creation,  existed 
before  the  sun  and  moon  were  placed  in  the  sky.  In  the 
first  stage  of  her  character,  in  which,  like  the  other  deitiee 
of  Olympus,  she  was  directly  identified  with  an  element  of 
nature  and  supposed  to  act  as  it  acted,  Athena  bore  thi? 
name  of  Pallas,  and  was  thought  of  more  in  connection 
with  the  storms  than  with  the  serenity  or  light  of  the 
heavens.  The  obvious  counterpart  of  a  storm  was  a  raging 
battle,  and,  accordingly,  she  became  a  goddess  of  war, 
armed  with  spear  and  helmet,  and  with  the  ceyU,  or  storm- 
shield,  of  her  father,  resistless  among  men,  hurling  to  the 
ground  the  giant  Enceladus,  and  even  superior  in  migLt  to 
Ares  himself,  the  god  of  war.  .  The  storm  sweeps  st  rest 
round  high  citadels,  where  also  the  storms  of  war  rage 
fiercest;  and  on  such  places  was  her  favourite  abode.  Hut 
a  storm  is  followed  by  serenity  brighter  than  before,  mure 
enjoyable,  and  more  exciting  to  activity  of  every  kind  ; 
and  then  the  goddess  lays  aside  her  armour  to  encourage 
and  foster  skiU  and  industry.  Her  title  is  then  Ergane.  To 
her  was  ascribed  the  invention  of  spinning  end  weaving  ;  of 
taming  horses,  bridling  and  yoking  them  to  the  war-chariot ; 
of  the  flute,  and  in  some  way  of  the  healing  art.  This  is 
the  second  stage  of  her  character,  which  the  myth,  agreeably 
to  its  principle,  explains  in  a  diflerent  fashion,  when  it  says  ' 
that  she  sprang  into  existence  from  the  brain  of  the  all-wise 
ruler  of  the  world,  Zeus,  and  that  he  had  before  swallowed 
his  wife.  Metis  (intelligence).  She  must  therefore  have 
been  in  a  measure  a  complement  of  him,  created  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  among  men  what  was  in  his  mind, 
but  what  yet  he  could  not  himself,  as  the  supreme  and 
impartial  ruler,  execute.  As  his  substitute,  she  lent  her 
aid  to  Heracles  in  all  his  hardships  and  adventures  ;  to 
Theseus  under  similar  circumstances ;  to  the  Greeks  in 
their  war  against  Troy  ;  to  Perseus  in  slaying  the  Gorgon 
Medusa,  whose  head  she  afterwards  bore  upon  her  ceffii, 
from  which  she  obtained  the  name  of  Gorgophone ;  and  to 
the  Argonauts  on  their  expedition  to  Colchis.  She  main- 
tained always  her  character  of  a,  virgin,  and,  to  express 
this,  bore,  at  Athens  in  particular,  the  name  of  Parthenoa. 
Her  birth  took  place  in  Olympus,  in  presence  of  the  other 
deities,  Hephzestus  aiding  it,  as  it  is  coarsely  said,  by 
splitting  open  with  his  hatchet  the  skull  of  Zeus,  a  subject 
often  represented  on  the  ancient  painted  vases.  This  wan 
also  the  subject  of  the  Bculptures  in  the  front  pediment  of 
her  greatest  temple,  the  Parthenon  at  Athens.  From  the 
fact  that  in  the  other  pediment  the  sculptures  represented 
her  contest  with  Poseidon  for  divine  supremacy  over  Attica, 
it  might  perhaps  seem  that  the  first  act  of  her  existence  was 
to  claim  this  sovereignty.  Foremost  in  her  character  always 
is  her  protection  of  high  citadels,  like  that  of  Athens.  Yet 
it  was  not  for  this,  but  for  her  causing  an  olive  to  grow  ou 
the  bare  rock  of  the  Acropolis,  that  she  was  chosen  rather 
than  Poseidon,  whose  claim  was  that  he  had  raised  on  the 
same  rock  a  spring  of  brackish  water.  The  olives  of 
Attica  were  a  source  of  great  wealth,  and  the  light  supplied 
by  their  oil  may  have  seemed  not  unlike  the  light  of  the 
ether.     As  the  defender  of  citadels  her  title  was  Polias. 

There  is,  however,  a  diflerent  account  of  her  origin  hing- 
ing on  her  name  of  Tritogenea  or  Tritonis,  and  describing 
her  as  a  daughter  of  Poseidon  and  the  Triton  lake  in  Libya 
But  this  is  obviously  a  late  invention,  founded,  apparently, 
on  traditions  handed  down  in  Libya  from  the  early  Minya. 
colonists,  in  whose  original  seat  at  Orchomenos  and  Alal- 
comenae  in  Bceotia  was  a  very  early  form  of  the  worship  of 
Pallas  as  a  goddess  in  some  way  connected  with  lakes  and 
streams.  In  this  district,  in  Arcadia,  and  in  Crete  also, 
were  found  rivers  bearing  the  name  of  Triton,  and 
associated  in.vury  early  tradition*  with  the  birth  of  Athena. 
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At  one  time,  therefore,  her  relation  to  or  control  of  the  watery 
element  must  ha-re  formed  a  considerable  part  of  her  Trur- 
ship.  To  this  also  is  traced  her  ancient  name  of 'Oyya  or 
OyKa  at  Thebes.  How  she  came  by  the  name  of  Glaucopis, 
i.e.,  "  cwl-eyed,"  by  which  she  is  so  frequently  addressed  in 
the  Iliad,  is  not  satisfactorily  explained,  least  of  all  by  the 
recent  theory,  which,  interpreting  it  as  "  owl-headed," 
maintains  that  the  goddess  had  originally  the  head  of  an 
owl,  and  appeals  to  certain  rude  clay  vases  and  figures 
found  on  the  supposed  site  of  Troy,  with  faces  intended  to 
be  human,  but  yet  not  much  uiiUke  the  face  of  an  owl. 
As  the  goddess  of  victory  she  was  called  Nike,  and  it  was 
to  her  in  this  capacity  that  the  edifice  known  as  the 
Temple  of  the  Wingless  Victory  was  erected  on  the  Acropolis 
of  Athens.  Hippia  was  her  title  as  the  tamer  of  horses. 
Erichthonius,  at  Athens,  was  the  first  mortal  whom  she 
taught  to  yoke  horses.  For  Bellerophon,  on  the  Acropolis 
of  Corinth,  she  bridled  the  winged  horse  Pegasus.  Besides 
Corinth,  the  chief  seats  of  her  worship  outside  of  Attica 
were  Argos,  Sicyon,  Trcezen  (in  Arcadia,  where,  with  the 
title  of  AJea,  warm,  fostering,  she  had  a  celebrated  temple), 
Laconia,  Elis,  and  in  Asia  Minor,  at  Ilium,  where  it 
survived  after  her  image,  the  Palladion,  which  had  fallen 
from  heaven,  had  been  removed  to  Athens  or  Argos,  both 
of  which  claimed  to  have  received  it.  At  Athens  an  ancient 
image  of  her  existed  in  the  Erechtheum,  and  was  regarded 
with  peculiar  sanctity,  even  in  the  times  when  men  were 
familiar  with  the  splendid  statue  of  her  by  Phidias  in  the 
Parthenon.  Except  at  Athens,  little  is  known  of  the  cere- 
monieSjOr  festivals  which  attended  her  worship.  There  we 
have — (1.)  The  ceremony  of  the  Three  Saci-ed  Plouglis,  by 
which  the  signal  for  seed-time  was  given,  and,  apparently, 
dating  from  a  period  when  agriculture  was  one  of  the  chief 
occupations  of  her  worshippers;  (2.)  The  Procharisteria, 
at  the  end  of  winter,  at  which  all  the  magistrates  offered 
sacrifice;  (3.)  The  Skirophoria,  with  a  procession  from 
the  Acropolis  to  the  village  of  Skiron,  in  the  height  of 
summer,  the  priests  who  were  to  off'er  sacrifice  to  Athena 
walking  under  the  shade  of  parasols  held  over  them;  (4.) 
The  Oschnphoria,  at  the  vintage  season,  with  races  among 
boys,  and  a  procession,  with  songs  in  praise  of  Dionysus 
and  Ariadne;  (5.)  The  Chalkeia,  with  rites  referring 
to  her  as  a  goddess  presiding  jointly  with « Hephaestus 
over  industrial  arts;  (6.)  The  Plynteria  .and  .'Callyn- 
leria,  at  which  the  ancient  image  in  the  Erechtheum  was 
cleaned,  with  a  procession  in  which  bunches  of  figs 
were  carried;  (7.)  The  Arrhephoria,  at  which  four  girls, 
between  seven  and  eleven  years  of  age,  selected  from  noble 
families,  brought  during  the  night  certain  sacred  objects 
from  the  temple  of  Aphrodite  by  an  underground  passage 
to  the  Acropolis ;  (8.)  The  Panathencea,  at  ■which  the 
new  robes  for  the  image  of  the  goddess  wore,  before  being 
placed  on  it,  carried  through  the  city,  spread  like  a  sail  ou 
a  mast.  The  last  festival  was  attended  by  athletic  games, 
open  to  all  who  traced  their  nationality  to  Athens.  -  As  to 
artistic  representations  of  Athena,  we  have  first  the  rude 
figure  which  seems  to  be  a  copy  of  the  Palladion  ;  secondly, 
the  still  rude,  but  otherwise  more  interesting,  figures  of 
her,  as,  e.g.,  when  accompanying  heroes,  on  the  early 
painted  vases  ;  and  thirdly,  the  type  of  her  as  produced  by 
Phidias,  from  which. little  variation  appears  to  have  been 
made.  _     ^^  ""   ""_    >(a.  s.  m.)^ 

ATliENiEUM,'ar"name^riginally;applied"to  buildings' 
dedicated  to  Athena  (Minerva),  was  specially  used  as  the 
designation  of  a  temple  in  Athens,  where  poets  and  men  of 
learning  were  accustomed  to  meet  and  read  their  produc-. 
tions.  The  academy  for  the  promotion  of  learning  vjhich.the 
Emperor  Hadrian  built  at  Rome,  near  the  Forum,-  was  also 
called  the  Athenqpum.'^  Poets  and  orators  .  still  met';! and 
tliscussod  "there  but«regulac  course*  of>kin?;tructioa^\^ere^ 


'given-  by  a  staff  of  professors  in  rhetoric,  jnrispnidence, 
grammar,  and  philosophy.  This  species  of  university 
continued  in  high  repute  till  the  6th  century.  The  same 
uame  was  afterwards  applied  to  similar  institutions  in 
Lyons  and 'Marseilles;  and  it  has  become  a  very  general 
designation  for  literary  clubs  or  academies.  It  has  also 
been  used  as  the  title  of  literary  periodicals,  particularly  of 
the  journal  of  art  criticism  edited  by  the  brothers  Schlegel, 
and  the  two  well-known  modem  papers  published  injion- 
don  and  Paris. 

ATHEN.iEUS,  a  Greek  rhetorician  and  grammarian,"  or 
man  of  letters,  was  a  native  of  Naucratis,  a  town  in  Egypt; 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Nile.  Exceedingly  little  is  known 
of  his  life,  but  from  one  or  two  references  to  known  events 
which  occur  in  his  works  it  may  be  gathered  that  he 
flourished  about  the  end  of  the  2d  and  the  beginning  of  the 
3d  century  a.d.  ,  Besides  a  history  of  the  S)Tian  kings, 
and  a  small  tract  on  the  identification  of  the  thratta,  a 
peculiar  kind  of  fish,  mentioned  by  the  comic  poet  Archip-' 
pus,  both  of  which  are  lost,  he  wrote  the  extensive  work, 
in  fifteen  books,  called  the  Dei]mo$ophistoe,  i.e.,  the  Feast 
of  the  Learned,  or,  as  it  may  be  translated,  the  Skilled  in 
Feasting.  The  first  two  books,  and  parts  of  the  third, 
eleventh,  and  fifteenth,  are  only  extant  in  epitome,  but 
otherwise  we  seem  to  possess  the  work  entire.  It  is  an 
immense  store-house  of  miscellaneous  information,  largely 
but  not  exclusively. on  matters  connected  with  the  table, 
and  full  of  quotations  from;; writers  whose  works  have  not 
come  down  to  us.'  .It  has  been  calculated  that  nearly  800 
writers  and  2500  separate  writings  are  referred  to  by 
Athena;us  ;  and  he  boasts  of  having  read  800  plays  of  the 
Middle  Comedy  alone.  Of  many  writers  we  have  no 
remains,  save  the  excerpts  given  by  hi'ra ;  and  a  glance  at 
any  collection  of  Greek  fragments  will  show  how  large  is 
the  proportion  drawn  solely  from  this  source.  •  ..The  plan 
of  the  Beipnosophiatce  is  exceedingly  cumbrous;  and  is 
badly  carried  out.  It  professes  to  be  an  account  given  by 
the  author  to  hla  friend  Timocrates  of  a  banquet  held  at 
the  house  of  Laiuentius,  a  wealthy  patron  of  art.  It  is 
thus  a  dialogue  within  a  dialogue,  after  the  manner  of 
Plato,  but  a  conversation  of  sufficient  length  to  occupy 
several  days  (though  represented  as  taking  place  in  one) 
could  not  be  conveyed  in  a  style  similar  to  the  short  con- 
versations of  Socrates.  ■  Among  the  tweuty-nine  guests 
whose  remarks  Athenajus  reports  are  Galen  and  Ulpian,  a 
lawyer,  supposed  to  be  the  famous  jurist.  Their  conversa- 
tion ranges  from  the  dishes  before  them  to  literar  /  matters 
of  every  description,  including  points  of  grammar  and 
criticism;  and  the  guests  are  expected  to  bring  with  them 
extracts  from'  the  poets,  which  are  read  aloud  and  discussed 
at  table.  .  The  whole  is  but  a  clumsy  apparatus  for  display- 
ing the  varied  and  extensive  reading  of  the  author.  As  a 
work  of  art  it  can  take  but  a  low  rank,  but  as  a  repertory 
of  fragments  and  morsels  of  information  it  is 'invaluable. 
The  text,  particularly,  in  the  quotations  from  the  minor 
comic  poets,  is  stiU  in  a  very  corrupt  state.' 

Editions  ;— Casaubon's,  1597  ;  Schweishauser's^ll  vols.,,  with 
translation  and  copious  comment.^r)-,  lSOl-1807;  the  Jiest  recent 
editions  are  Dindoifs,  3  vols.,  1827,  and  Meineko's,  4  vols.-,  aS58-6S. 

.^  ATHENAGORAS,  a  Christian  apologist,"waa  a  native 
of  Athens,  and  lived  during  the  2d  century  .A.D.  The 
only  sources  of  information  regarding  him  are  a  short 
notice  by  Philip  of  Sida,  and  the  inscription  on  his  principal 
work. ..  Philip  says  that  he  was  at  the  head  of  an  Alexan- 
drian school  (the  catechetical),  that  he  lived  in  the  time  of 
JIadrian  and  Antoninus,  to  whom  he  addressed  his  Apology, 
and  •  that  Clement  of  Alexandria  was  his  pupil,  iwhile 
Pantaenus  was  the  pupil  of  Clement.  This,  statement  is 
thoroughly   inaccurate    and    worthless.       The    inscription 

^oa  the  work. describes  it  as  tha  "-Embassj.ot  Atheuagoras, 
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the  Athenian,  a  philosopher  and  a  Christian,  concerning 
the  Christians,  to  the  Emperors  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus 
»nd  Lucius  Aurelius  Commodus,  4c."  This  statement 
has  given  rise  to  considerable  discussion,  but  from  it  and 
Internal  evidence  the  date  of  the  Apology  may  be  fiied  at 
about  176  or  177  a.d.  Aihenagoras  is  also  the  author  of 
a  discourse  on  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  which  is  not 
authenticated  otherwise  than  by  the  titles  on  the  various 
manuscripts.  In  the  Apology,  he  refutes  the  accusations 
brought  against  the  Christians  of  atheism,  eating  human 
fleshrand  licentiousness,  and  in  doing  so  takes  occasion 
to  make  a  vigorous  and  skilful  attack  on  Pagan  polytheism 
and  mythology.  The  discourse  on  the  resurrection  answers 
objections  to  the  doctrine,  and  attempts  to  prove  its  truth 
from  considerations  of  God's  purpose  in  the  creation  of 
man.  His  justice,  and  the  nature  of  man  himself.  Athena- 
goras  is  a  powerful  and  clear  writer,  but  his  theology  is 
strongly  tinged  with  Pk.ouism.  His  discussion  of  the 
Trinity  has  some  points  of  speculative  interest,  but  it  is 
not  sutEcicntly  worked  out ;  he  regards  the  Son  as  the 
Reason  or  Wisdom  of  the  Father,  and  the  Spirit  as  a  divine 
effluence.  On  some  other  points,  as  the  nature  of  matter, 
the  immortality  of  the  soiJ,  aud  the  principle  of  sin,  his 
views  are  interesting.  There  are  many  editions  of  Athena- 
zoras  ;  the  best  are  those  of  the  Benedictine  Maxanus,  and 
jf  Otto,  Jena,  1857.  The  works  have  been  translated  into 
English  by  Humphreys,  London.  1714,  and  by  the  Bev. 


I  B.  P.  Pratten,  Edinburgh,  186'  (Ante-A'icene  Chriatia} 
Library).  In  1599  and  1612  appeared  in  French  a  work 
on  Ty-ue  and  Perfect  Love,  purporting  to  be  a  translation 
from  the  Greek  of  Athenagoras  ;  it  is  a  palpable  forgery. 

ATHENODORUS,  surnamed  Cakasites  or  San-doncs, 
a  Stoic  philosopher,  was  born  at  Tarsus.  He  probably 
gave  instruction  to  Augustus  when  he  was  at  Apollonia; 
and  on  proceeding  to  the  Roman  courts,  he  was  made  tutor 
to  Tiberius.  The  emperor  esteemed  him  greatly  for  his 
proved  virtue  and  probity.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  giving 
his  opinion  very  freely,  aud  warned  Augustus,  whenever  he 
found  himself  giving  way  to  anger,  to  rehearse  the  twenty- 
four  letters  of  the  alphabet  before  saying  or  doing  any- 
thing. Retiring  late  in  Life  to  his  native  town,  ha  died 
there  at  the  age  of  82.  Kone  ojE  his  works  have  sur- 
vived. Another  Stoic  of  this  name,  surnamed  CoEDYLioy, 
also  of  Tarsus,  was  keeper  of  the  library  at  Pergamus, 
and  died  at  Eome  in  the  house  of  Cato  the  Younger. 
There  were  likewise  two  sculptors  named  Athenodorus,  oni- 
of  whom  assisted  Agesander  in  the  group  of  the  Laocoon. 

ATHENEY.a  decayed  town  of  Ireland,  county  of  Qalway, 
and  province  of  Connaught,  14  miles  E.  of  Qalway.  It  is  a 
place  of  antiquity,  and  traces  of  its  walls  and  castle,  and  of  an 
old  Dominican  monastery,  are  still  visible.  It  gave  the  title 
of  baron  to  the  famUy  of  De  Bermingham,  and  from  the  time 
of  Richard  II.  till  the  Union  it  returned  two  members  to 
parliament.     PoDulation  of  the  parish  in  1871,  3639. 
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